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LABRADOR— LABEID^. 


LABBADO'R  (Port,  terra  labarador, '  cultivable 
land '),  the  name  given  by  certain  Portuguese  dis- 
coverers to  the  continental  coast  of  America  near 
Newfoundland ;  a  name  as  inappropriate  aa  that 
of  Greenland !  The  name  gradually  came  to  he 
extended  from  the  Strait  of  Belleisle  to  Hudson's 
Strait,  being  sometimes  carried  as  far  westward  as 
the  eastern  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  More  properly, 
however,  L.  embraces  only  such  portions  of  that 
vast  peninsula  as  do  not  fall  within  the  chartered 
territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (q.  v.),  by 
pouring  water  into  Hudson's  ^trait  or  Hudson's 
Bay.  In  this  restricted  sense,  the  country  stretches 
in  N.  lat.  from  about  52°  to  about  60°,  and  in 
W.  long,  from  about  55°  to  upwards  of  65° ;  area, 
70,000  square  miles ;  pop.  5000.  Of  this  extensive 
country  the  interior  is  little  known ;  but  is  under- 
stood to  be  mostly  an  impenetrable  wilderness  of 
swamps  and  forests.  The  maritime  border,  how- 
«ver  (although  its  shores  are  wild  and  precipitous, 
reaching  a  height  of  from  400  to  600  feet,  and 
on  the  north  from  lOQO  to  1500  feet),  is  not 
■without  its  value.  The  sea  is  here  far  less  subject 
to  fogs  than  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
foundland, where  the  warm  waters  of  the  Florida 
Stream  meet  the  cold  currents  from  the  north ;  and 
as  it  is  constantly  supplied  from  the  polar  ice,  its 
temperature  is  remarkably  favourable  both  to  the 
<juantity  and  the  qiiality  of  its  fish.  Of  the  entire 
population  of  L.,  4000  are  Esquimaux,  who  are 
settled  on  the  gulfs  and  creeks  of  the  coast,  and  who 
subsist  chiefly  by  fishing.  Many  European  estab- 
lishments also  have  sprung  up  on  the  coast,  some 
■of  them,  such  as  the  Moravian  settlements,  blending 
commercial  pursuits  with  missionary, labours.  The 
principal  missionary  stations  are  Nain  (founded 
1771),  Okak  (1776),  Hebron  (1830),  and  Hopenthal 
(1782).  The  fisheries  employ,  in  the  season,  nearly 
1000  decked  vessels,  belonging  partly  to  the  British 
Provinces,  principally  Newfoundland,  and  partly  to 
the  TTnited  States.  Besides  a  few  furs  and  feathers, 
the  exports  consist  of  cod  and  salmon,  with  ood-oil 
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and  seal-oil — the  annual  amount  being  estimated  at 
fully  £600,000  sterling.  The  climate,  like  that  of 
North  America  generally,  is  subject  to  great  vicissi- 
tudes. In  summer,  the  thermometer  ranges  as  high 
as  85°  Fahr. ;  in  winter,  the  temperature,  and  that 
in  nearly  the  same  latitudes  as  the  British  Isles,  falls 
30°  below  the  freezing-point.  L.  is  a  dependency 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  has  never  had  a 
separate  government  of  its  own,  being  considered 
sometimes  as  an  appendage  of  Canada,  and  some- 
times as  an  appendage  of  Newfouudland.  It  is  at 
present  believed  to  be  in  the  latter  position. 

LA'BRADORITE,  or  LABRADOR  STONE,  a 
variety  of  Felspar  (q.  v.),  common  as  a  constituent 
of  dolerite,  greenstone,  the  gabbro,  and  hypersthene 
rocks.  It  consists  of  about  53  per  cent,  of  silica, 
and  29  alumina,  with  12  lime,  and  a  little  soda  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  cut  into  snuff-boxes  and 
other  articles ;  taking  a  fine  polish,  and  often 
exhibiting  rich  colours,  not  unfrequently  several 
in  the  same  piece,  when  the  light  falls  on  it  in 
particular  directions ;  the  general  colour  being 
gray.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the  Moravian 
missionaries  in  the  island  of  St  Paul,  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  It  has  been  found  in  meteoric 
stones. 

LA'BRID.^,  a  family  of  osseous  fishes,  ranked 
by  Ouvier  in  the  order  Acanthopterygii  (q.  v.),  by 
MiiUer'in  his  new  order,  Pharyngognatlii  (q.  v.). 
They  are  divided  by  Miiller  into  two  families, 
Oteno-labridce  and  Cyclo-lairidce,  the  former  having 
ctenoid,  the  latter,  cycloid  scales ;  the  former  com- 
paratively a  small,  the  latter,  a  very  numerous 
family..  They  are  generally  oval  or  oblong,  and 
more  o^  less  compressed,  with  a  single  dorsal  fin, 
spinous  in  front,  and  the  jaws  covered  by  fleshy  hps. 
Their  colours  are  generally  brilliant.  They  abound 
chiefly  in  tropical  seas,  but  twelve  or  thirteen 
species  are  found  on  the  British  toasts,  none  of 
them  large,  nor  esteemed  for  food.  The  most 
valuable  of  the  family  is  the  Tautog  (q.  v.)  of  North 
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America.  To  this  family  belong  the  Wrasses  and 
the  Parrot-flshes,  one  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
Scarus  of  the  ancients. 

LABRUYERE,  Jeait  db,  a  French  author  of 
celebrity,  particularly  noted  for  his  nice  and  delicate 
delineations  of  character.  He  was  bom  at  Dourdan, 
in  Normandy,  in  1644  or  1646,  was  brought  to 
the  French  co^irt  at  the  recommendation  of  Bossuet, 
and  became  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  Dauphin,  whose 
education  Fenelon  superintended.  He  spent  the 
whole  remainder  of  hla  life  at  pourt,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pensicm,  and  in  t^ie  most  intimate  inter- 
course with  th^  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time. 
The  work  on  TYjjich  his  nigh  reputation  rests,  jbes 
Caractires  de  Wfiiopfirasie,  iraduits  du  Orec,  avec 
les  GaracUres  ou  les  Mceurs  de  ce  Siecle  (Par.  1687), 
has  gone  through  many  editions,  some  of  them 
annotated,  and   has  been   translated   into    several 


LABUA'IT,  a  member  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, lies  about  thirty  miles  off  the  north-west 
coast  of  Borneo.  It  measures  ten  miles  by  five,  and 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  centre  are  5°  22'  N., 
and  115°  10'  E.  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  peculiarly 
valuable.  Besides  possessing  a  good  harbour,  it 
contains  an  extensive  bed  of  excellent  coal,  which  is 
worked  by  a  recently  formed  company  of  British 
capitalists ;  and  having  become,  in  1846,  a  British 
possession,  it  bids  fair,  as  well  from  its  pohtical 
connection  as  from  its  natural  advantages,  to  be  a 
nucleus  of  civilisation  for  the  whole  of  the  surround- 
ing islands.  Already  it  has  been  erected  into  a  see 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

LABTJ'RNUM  lOytisus  (q.  v.)  Lahurnum],  a 
small  tree,  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  other  moun- 
tains of  the  south  of  Europe,  much  planted  in 
shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds  in  Britain,  on 
account  of  its  glossy  foUage  and  its  large  pendiilous 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  in  May  and  June.  It  is 
often  mixed  with  Hae,  and  when  the  latter  pre- 
ponderates, the  combination  has  a  fine  effect.  In 
favourable  circumstances,  L.  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  twenty,  or  even  forty  feet.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  nowhere  flourishes  better  than  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  yet  its 
wood  is  hard,  fine-grained,  and  very  heavy,  of  a 
dark-brown  or  dark-green  colour,  and  much  valued 
for  cabinet-work,  inlaying,  and  turnery,  and  for 
making  kni^e-handles,  musical  instruments,  &c.  The 
leaves,  bark,  &c.,  and  particularly  the  seeds,  are 
nauseous  ajid.  poisonous,  containing  Oytisine,  an 
emetic,  purgative,  and  narcotic  principle,  which  is 
also  found  m  many  allied  plants.  Accidents  from 
L.  seeds  are  not  unfrequent  to  chfldreu ;  but  to 
hares  and  rabbits,  L.  is  wholesome  food,  and  they 
are  so  fond  of  it,  that  the  safety  of  other  trees  in  a 
young  plantation  may  be  insured  by  introducing  L. 
plants  in  great  number,  which  spring  again  from  the 
roots  when  eaten  down.— A  fine  variety  of  L.,  caUed 
Scotch  L.,  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  a  distinct 
species  (G.  Alpinus),  is  distinguished  by  broader 
leaves  and  diarker  yellow  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced later  in  the  season  than  those  of  the  common 
or  English  laburnum; 

LA'SYRINTH  (a  word  of  unknown  origin, 
derived  by  some  from  Labaris,  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  monarch  of  the  twelfth  dynasty),  the 
name  of  some  celebrated  buildings  of  antiquity, 
consisting  of  many  chambers  or  passages  diflBcult  to 
pass  through  without  a  guide,  and  the  name  hence 
applied  to  a  confused  mass  of  constructions.  In 
the  hieroglyphics,  the  word  mera  signifies  a  'laby- 
rinth.' Kie  principal  labyrinths  of  antiquity  were 
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the  Egyptian,  the  Cretan,  and  the  Samian.     The 
first,  or  Egyptian,  of  which  the  others  seem  to  have 
iDeen  imitations,  was  situated  at  Crocodilopolis,  close 
to  the  lake  Moiris,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
pyramid  of  Biakhmu.    According  to  the  classical 
authors,  it  was  built  by  an  Egyptian  monarch  named 
Petesuchis,  Tithoes,  Imandes,  Isman^s,  Maiudes,  or 
Masdes.     The  recent  discovery  of  the  remains  of 
this  building  by  Lepsius  has,  however,  shewn  that 
the    city  was   founded    by  Amenemha    I.,  of   the 
twelfth  Egyptian    dynasty,  about  ISOO  B.  c,  and 
that  liis  monarch  was  pTob^bly  buried  in  it,  while 
the  pyramid    and  south  temple  were   erected  by 
Amenemha  III.  and  IV.,  whQse  prasnomens  resemble 
the  name  of  Moeris,  and  their  sister,  Sebeknefru  or 
Scemiophris,  appears  to  have  been  the  last  sovereign 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty.      G-reat  confusion  prevaJs 
in  the  ancient  authorities  as  to, the  object  of  the 
building,   which    contained  twelve    palaces    under 
one    roof,   supposed,  to   haye   been   inhabited    by 
the   Dodecarchy,  or  twelve   kings  wl,o   conjointly 
reigned  over  Egypt  before  Psammetiphus  I. ;  while, 
according  to  other  authorities,  it  was  the  place  of 
assembly  of  the  governors  of  the  nomes  or  districts, 
twelve  in  number  according  to  Herodotus,  sixteen 
according  to  Pliny,  and  twenty-seven  according  to 
Strabo.    It  was  built  of  polished  stone,  with  many 
chambers  and  passages,  said  to  be  vaulted,  having 
a   peristyle    court  with    3000    chambers,   half    of 
which  were  under  the  earth,  and  the  others  above- 
ground,  which  formed  another  story.     The   upper 
chambers  were  decorated  with  reliefs  ;    the  lower 
were  plain,  and   contained,  according  to  tradition, 
the  bodies  of  the  twelve  founders  of  the  building, 
and  the  mummies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles,  conferring 
on    the    building   the    character  of  a  mausoleum, 
probably  conjoined  with  a  temple,  that  of  Sebak, 
the  crocodile-god,  and  so  resembling  the  Serapeium. 
Herodotus    and    Strabo  both  visited   this    edifice, 
which  was  difficult  to  pass  through  without  the  aid 
of  a  guide.     It  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  great  square. 
Part  was  constructed  of  Parian  marble — ^probably 
rather  arragonite — and  of  Syenitic  granite  pillars; 
had  a  staircase    of   ninety  steps,  and  columns  of 
porphyry  ;  and_  the  opening  of  the  doors  echoed  like 
the  reverberation    of    thunder.     For  a  long  time, 
great  doubt  prevailed  whether  any  remains  of  the 
building  existed,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  Moeris  ;  and 
although  P.  Lucas  and  Letronne  thought  they  had 
discovered  the  site,  its  rediscovery  is  due  to  Lepsius, 
who  found  part  of  the  foundations  or  lower  chambers 
close  to  the  site  of  the  old  Mceris  Lake,  or  modem 
Birket-el-Keroun.     According  to  PEny,  it  was  3600' 
years  old  in  his  days. 

The  second,  or  next  in  renown  to  the  Egyptian, 
was  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Dffidalus  for  the  Cretan  monarch  Minos, 
in  which  the  Minotaur  was  imprisoned  by  his  orders. 
Although  represented  on  the  Cretan  coins  of  Cnossus 
sometimes  of  a  square,  and  at  other  times  of  a 
circular  form,  no  remains  of  it  were  to  be  found 
even  in  times  of  antiquity,  and  its  existence  was 
supposed  to  be  fabulous.  \  The  only  mode  of  finding 
the  way  out  of  it  was  by  means  of  a  hank  or  skein 
of  linen  thread,  which  gave  the  clue  to  the  dweUiug 
of  the  Minotaur.  The  tradition  is  supposed  to  have 
been  based  on  the  existence  of  certain  natural 
caves  or  grottos,  perhaps  the  remains  of  quarries, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  existed  north- 
west of  the  island,  near  Cnossus,  while  a  kind  of 
natural  labyrinth  stiU  remains  close  to  Gortyna. 
The  idea  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Egyptian. 

The  third  of  the  labyrinths  of  antiquity  was  the 
Samian,  oonstraoted  by  Theodoras  and  artists  of 
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Ma  school,  in  the  age  of  Polyorates  (340.  B.  e.), 
supposed  to  be  a  work  of  nature  embellished  by  art,, 
having  ISO  coltimns  erected  by  a  clever  mechanical 
contrivance. — Other  inferior  labyrinths  ejcisted  at 
Kauplisi,  at  Sipontum  in  Italy,  a/t  Val  d'Ispica  in 
Sicily,  and  elsewheioe ;  and  the  name  of  labyrinth 
was  applied  to  the  subterraneous  chambers  of  the 
tomb  ol  Porsena,  supposed  to  be  that  now  existing 
as  the  Poggio  Graztella',  near  Chiuai.  Labyrinthsi 
ealled  mazes  were  at  one  time  fashionable  in  garden- 
ing, being  imitations,  by  hedges  or  borders,  of  the 
Cretan  ;  the  best  known  in  modem  times  being  the 
Maze  ait  Hampton  Court. 

Herodotus,  ii.  148 ;  Biodoms,  L  61,  97,  iv.  60,  77 ; 
Pausanias,  i.  27;  Strabo,  x.  477,  xviii.  Ill;  Plutarch, 
Theama,  15;  PKny,  N.  H.,  xxvi.  19,  3,  83 ;  Isidorus, 
Ongr.,  xv.  2,  6 ;  HSck,  Greta,  i.  447 ;  Prokesch, 
Dejifco.,  i.  606  ;.  Due  de  Luynes,  Annali,  1829,  364 ; 
Xepsius,  EmiMt.,  p.  268. 

liABTKrNTHODOK,  a  genus  of  gigantic  sauroidl 
batraohiaus,  found  in  the  New  fied  Sandstone 
measures  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  The 
remains  of  several  species  have  been  described,  but 
all  so  fragmentary,  that  no  certain  restoration  of 
the  genus  can  yet  be  made.  The  head  was  triangular, 


teethi  in  front.  The  bases  of  the  teeth  were  anchy- 
losed  to  distinct  shallow  sockets.  Extemajly,  they 
were  marked  by  a  series  of  longitudinal  grooves, 
which  Gorrespond.to  the  inflected  f(3ds  of  the  cement. 
The  peculiar  and  characteristic  internal  structure 
of  the, teeth  is  very  remarkable,  and  to  it  these 
fossils  owe  their  generally  accepted  genericr  name 
of  Labyriuthodon  (labyrinth-tooth).,  The  few  and 
fra^nientary  bones  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
exhibit  a  combination  of  batrachian  and  crocodilian 
characters,  leaning,  however,  on  the  whole,  more  to 
the  first  type.  The  restoration  exhibited  in  the 
wood-cut  is  that  suggested  by  Owen ;  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  to  a  large  extent  imaginary,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  materials  for  such  a  work.  In  tne  same 
deposits  there  have  been  long  noticed  the  prints  of 
feet,  wbioh  so  much  resembled  the  form  of  the 
human  hand,  that  Eiaup^  their  original  describtsr, 
gave  the  generic  name  of  Cheirotheriumto  the'  great 
unknown  animals  whi*h  produced  them.  Prom  the 
fore  being  much  smaller  than  the  hind  foot,  he 
considered  that  they  were  the  impressions  of  a 
marsupial;  but  this,  relative  difference  m  the  feet 
exists  also  in  the  modem  ,batra,chians.;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  remaias  of  so  many  huge  animals 


inguig;  to  this  order,  in.  these  very  strata, 
the  mffesrent  sizes  of  which  answer  to  ■Hie 


LabTrinthodon  Pachygnatus, 

having  a  crocodilian  appearance  both  in  the  shape 
and  in  the  external  sculpturing  of  the  cranial  bones, 
but  with  well  marked  structural  modifications  in 
the  vomer,  ?tBd  in  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the 
head  to  the  atlas,  that  stamp  it  with  a  batrachian 
character,  copspicuous  above  the   more    apparent 


i^ootprint  and  Eain-dropsi 

saurian  resemblances.  The  mouth  was  furnished 
with  a  series  of  remarkable  teeth,  numerous  and 
small  in  the  lateral  rows,  and  with  six  great  laniary 


diffierent  footprints,  leave  little,  doubt  that  the 
cheirotherian  footprints  were  produced  by 
labyrinthodont  reptilea. 

IiAC,  in  the  Ea^t  Indies,  signdfies  a  sum  of 
100,000  rupees.  A  lac  of  Company's  Mu/j^ees:  is 
efual  to  £9270  sterling;  a  lac  of  Skxia.  Bwpees, 
which  in  some  places  are  also  in  viery  general 
use,  is  equal  to  £9898  sterlii^.  One  hundred 
lacs,  or  ten  millions  of  rupera,  make  a  Crore. 
LAC,  the  general  name  under  which  the 
various  products  of  the  lac  insect  {Coccus  laxxa)  are 
known.  The  curious  hemipterous  insect  which 
yields  these  valuable  contribations  to  commerce  is  in 
many  respects  like  its  congener  the  Cochineal  Insect 
(Goceus  cacti),  but  it  also  oiBfera  essentially  from  it  : 
the  males  alone,  and  those  only  in  their  last  stage  of 
development,  have  wings,  therefore  the  whole  life 
of  the  creature  is  spent  almost  on  the  same  spot. 
They  live  upon  the  twigs  of  trees,  chiefly  species  of 
Butea,  Pious,  and  Croton,  and  soon  entomb  them- 
selves in  a  mass  of  matter,  which  oozes  from  small 
punctures  made  in  the  twigs  of  the  tree,  and  which 
thus  furnishes  them  with  both  food  and  shelter.  It 
is  said  that  to  each  male  there  are  at  least  SOOO 
females,  and  the  winged  males  are  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  the  females.  When  a  colony,  consisting  of 
a  few  adult  females  and  one  or  two  males,  find 
their  way  to  a  new  branch,,  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  bark,  and  having  pierced  it  with  holes, 
through  which  they  draw  up  the  resinous  juices 
upon  which  they  feed,  they  become  fixed  or  glued 
by  the  surperfluous  excretion,  and  after  a  time  die, 
forming  by  their  dead  bodies  little  domes  or  tents 
over  the  myriads  of  minute  eggs  which  they  have 
laid.  In  a  short  time,  the  eggs  burst  in^o  hf  e,  and 
the  young,  which  are  very  minute,  eat  their  way 
through  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  and  swarm 
all  over  the  twig  or  small  young  branch  of  the  tree 
in  such  countless  numbers  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  covered  with  a  blood-red  dust.  They 
soon  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  where  the  bark 
is  tender  enough  to  afford  them  foody  and  gener- 
ation after  generation  dwells  upon  the  same  twig 
untU  it  is  enveloped)  in  a  coatmg,  often  half  an  .inch 
in  thieknesBj  of  the  resinous  exudation,  which  is 
very  cellular  throughout,  the  cells  being  the  casts 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  females.  During  their 
lifetime",  they  secrete  a  beautiful  purple  colouring 
matter,  which  does   not   perish  with   them,  but 
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remains  shut  up  in  the  cells  with  the  other  results 
of  decompositiou. 

The  small  twigs,  when  well  covered,  are  gathered 
by  the  natives,  and  are  placed  in  hot  water,  which 
melts  the  resinous  matter,  liberates  the  pieces  of 
wood  and  the  remains  of  the  insects,  and  also 
dissolves  the  colouring  matter.  This  is  facilitated 
by  kneading  the  melted  resin  whilst  in  the  hot 
water ;  it  is  then  taken  out  and  dried,  and  is  after- 
wards put  into  strong  and  very  coarse  cotton  bags, 
which  are  held  near  enough  to  charcoal  fires  to 
melt  the  resia  without  burnmg  the  bags.  By  twist- 
ing the  bags,  the  melted  resiu  is  then  forced  through 
the  fabric,  and  received  in  thin  curtain-like  films 
upon  strips  of  wood.  This  hardens  as  its  surface 
becomes  acted  upon  by  the  air,  and  being  broken  off 
in  fragments,  constitutes  the  shell-lac  of  commerce. 
The  best  sheU-lao  is  that  which  is  most  completely 
freed  from  impurities,  and  approaches  most  to  a 
light  orange  brown  colour.  » If  the  colouring  matter 
has  not  been  well  washed  out,  the  resin  is  often 
very  dark,  consequently,  we  find  the  foUowiug 
Tarieties  in  commerce — orange,  garnet,  and  liver. 
Much  that  is  squeezed  through  the  bags  falls  to 
the  ground  without  touching  the  sticks  placed  to 
catch  it ;  small  qxiantities  falling  form  button-like 
drops,  which  constitute  the  button-lac;  whilst 
larger  ones,  from  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter,  constitute  the  plate-lac  of  commerce. 
That  known  as  slick-lac  is  the  twigs  as  they  are 
gathered,  but  broken  short  for  the  convenience  of 
packing. 

Below  the  lac-bearing  trees  there  is  always  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  the  resin  in  small  particles, 
which  have  been  detached  by  the  wind  shaking  and 
chafing  the  branches;  this  also  is  collected,  and 
constitutes  the  seed-lac  of  owe  merchants. 

The  water  in  which  the  stick-lac  is  first  softened 
contains,  as  before  mentioned,  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  dead  insect.  This  is  strained  and  evaporated 
imtU  the  residue  is  a  purple  sediment,  which,  when 
sufficiently  dried,  is  cut  in  small  cakes,  about  two 
inches  square,  and  stamped  with  certain  trade- 
marks, indicating  its  quality.  These  are  then  fully 
dried,  and  packed  for  sale  as  lac-dye,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  used  in  the  production  of  scarlet 
cloth,  such  as  that  worn  by  our  soldiers;  for  this 
purpose,  lac-dye  is  found  very  suitable. 

The  lac  insect  is  a  native  of  Siam,  Assam, 
Burmah,  Bengal,  and  Malabar ;  the  lacs  and  lac-dye 
come  chiefly  from  Bombay,  Pegu,  and  Siam.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  average  imports 
in,to  Britain  have  amounted  to  about  610  tons  of 
the  lac-dye,  and  1120  tons  of  lac,  including  the 
varieties  of  shell,  stick,  and  seed  lac. 

As  we  have  no  strictly  analogous  resin  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  not  even  from  the  lac-beaiing 
trees,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  juices  of  the 
trees  are  somewhat  altered  by  the  insects.  The 
best  analyses  shew  that  shell-lac  contains  several 
pecuHar  resins.  The  great  value  of  the  lacs  is 
found  in  their  adaptability  for  the  manufacture 
of  varnishes,  both  in '  consequence  of  their  easy 
solubility,  and  also  because  of  the  fine  hard  coating, 
susceptible ,  of  high  polish,  which  they  give  when 
dry.  The  well-known  'French  polish'  is  Ettle  more 
than  shell-lac  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and  a  fine  thin 
varnish  made  Of  this  material  constitutes  the  lacquer 
with  which  brass  and  other  metals  are  coated,  to 
preserve  their  polish  from  atmospheric  action. 

All  the  varieties  of  lac  are  translucent,  and  some 
of  the  finer  kinds,  which  are  in  flakes  not  much 
thicker  than  writing-paper,  are  quite  transparent, 
and  all,  as  before  stated,  are  coloured  various  shades 
of  brown,  from  orange  to  liver.  Nevertheless,  if  a 
quantity  of  sheU-lao  be  softened  by  heat,  it  may, 
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by  continually  drawing  it  out  into  lengths,  and 
twisting  it,  be  made  not  only  quite  white,  but  also 
opaque;  in  this  state  it  has  a  beautiful  silky  lustre; 
and  if  melted  and  mixed  with  vermUjon,  or  any 
other  colouring  matter,  it  forms  some  of  the  fancy 
kinds  of  seaUig-wax:  the  more  usual  kinds  are, 
however,  made  Dy  merely  melting  sheU-lao  with  a 
little  turpentine  and  camphor,  and  mixing  the 
colouring  matter.  SheU-lao  has  the  property  of 
being  less  brittle  after  the  first  melting  than  after 
subsequent  meltings ;  hence  the  sealing-wax  manu- 
factured in  India  has  always  had  a  high  repu- 
tation, and  hence  also  the  extreme  beauty  and 
durability  of  those  Chinese  works  of  art  in  lac, 
some  of  which  are  very  ancient.  These  are  usually 
chow-chow  boxes,  tea-basins,  or  other  smaU  objects 
made  in  wood  or  metal,  and  covered  over  with  a 
crust  of  lac,  coloured  with  vermilion,  which,  whilst 
soft,  is  moulded  into  beautiful  patterns.  So  rare 
and  beautiful  are  some  of  these  works,  that  even  in 
China  they  cost  almost  fabulous  prices. 

LA'CCADIVES  (caUed  by  the  natives  Lakara- 
Divh,  i.  e.,  the  Lakara  Islands)-,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Arabian  Sea,  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama 
in  1499,  lie  about  150  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Mala- 
bar coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  They 
extend  in  N.  lat.  between  10°  and  12°,  and  in  E. 
long,  between  72°  and  74°,  and  are  17  in  number. 
Being  of  coral  formation,  they  are  generally  low, 
with  deep  water  immediately  round  them,  and  are 
therefore  aU  the  more  dangerous  to  navigators. 
Pop.  7000 ;  chief  productions  cocoa,  rice,  betel-nuts, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cattle  of  a  smaU  breed.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  caUed  Moplays,  are  of  Arabian 
origin,  and  in  reUgiou  foUow  a  sort  of  Moham- 
medanism. They  pay  tribute,  said,  to  be  about 
ilOOO  a  year,  to  the  district  of  Cananore,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras. 

LACE,  an  ornamental  fabric  of  linen,  cotton,  or 
silk  thread,  made  either  by  the  hands,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  embroidery,  or  with  machinery. 
The  manufacture  of  lace  by  hand  is  an  operation 
of  exceeding  nicety,  and  requires  both  skill  and 
patience  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and,  the  best  produc- 
tions of  this  fabric  surpass  aU  other  appUcations  of 
textile  materials  in  costliness  and  beauty. 

Whether  the  ancients  reaUy  had  any  knowledge 
of  lace-making,  excepting  gold-lace,  which  wUl  be 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article,  is  not  known, 
nor  is  it  known  with  any  certainty  when  this  art 
came  into  practice  in  iEurope;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  point-lace,  the  oldest  variety 
known,  was  the  work  of  nuns  daring  the  latter  half 
of  the  14th  and  the  beginning  of  the  15th  centuries. 
This  point-laoe  is  very  characteristic,  and  is  truly 
an  art  production.  The  artistic  character  of  the 
patterns,  and  the  wonderful  patience  and  labour 
shewn  in  carrying  them  out,  places  them,  as  female 
productions,  on  a  paraUel  with  the  decorative  works 
in  stone,  wood,  and  metal  of  the  monks.  They  indi- 
cate no  tiresome  efforts  to  copy  natural  objects,  but 
masterly  conceptions  of  graceful  forms  and  tasteful 
combinations.  The  actual  figures  of  the  pattern 
were  cut  out  of  linen,  and  over  these  foundation- 
pieces,  as  they  may  be  called,  the  actual  lace-work 
was  wrought  by  the  needle,  with  thread  of  marvellous 
fineness,  and  with  such  consummate  art,  that  the 
material  of  the  foundation  is  quite  undiscoverable 
under  the  fairy-like  web  which  has  been  woven 
over  it.  These  portions  of  the  fabric  were  then 
]omed  together  by  connecting  threads,  each  of 
which,  Uke  the  broader  parts,  consists  of  a  founda- 
tion, and  lace-work  covering;  the  former  being  a 
mere  thread,  often  of  exceedingly  fine  yarn;  the 
latter  being  a  sort  of  loop-work  like  the  modern 
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crochet  (flg.  1.).    The  wonderful  durability  of  point- 
lace  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  our  most  choice  colleotionsj  although  the  art  .is 
supposed  to  have   been 
^  lost  about  the  beginning 

of  the  16th  u.,  when  a 
more  easily  made,  and 
consequently  cheaper 
style  of  point-lace,  dis- 
placed the  older  and 
more  artistic  kind; 

The  point-lace  of  the 
second  period;  though 
always  very  beautiful,  was  deficient  in  solidity  and 
in  purity  of  design ;  moreover,  it  bears  indications 
of  having  beeu'  copied  from  patterns,  whilst  the 
older  kind  was  evid/ently  the  carrying  out  of  artistic 
thoughts,  as  they  were  conceived,  m  the  original 
material,  the  worker' and  the  designer  being  the  same 
person.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  piUow 
was  first  used,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  use 
of  patterns  led  to  the  application  of  the  piUow. 
First,  the  lace  would  be  worked  on  the  pattern,  to 
insure  correctness,  where  the  worker  was  merely  a 
copyist ;  then  it  would  soon  become  evident  that  if 
the  pattern  were  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  shifting, 
the  facilities  of  working  woidd  be  greatly  increased; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  pattern  piniied 
to  the  pillow,  and  the  threads  twisted  round  the 
pins,  to  prevent  raveUing  when  not  in  use,  suggested 
the  net-work  which  afterwards  became  a  leading 
feature  in  the  fabric. 

The  invention  of  pUlow-lace  has  been  claimed  by 
Beckmann,  in  his  quaint  way,  for  one  of  his 
countiywomen.  He  says :  '  I  will  venture  to  assert 
that  the  knitting  of  lace  is  a  German  invention, 
first  known  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c. ;  and 
I  shall  consider  as  true,  until  it  be  fuUy  contradicted, 
the  account  given  us  that  this  art  was  found  out 
before  1561,  at  St  Annaberg,  by  Barbara,  wife  of 
Christopher  XJttmann.  This  woman  died  in  the 
61st  year  of  her  age,  after  she  had  seen ,  sixty-four 
children  'and  grandchildren ;  and  that  she  was  the 
inventress  of  this  art  is  nna)iimously  affirmed  by  aU 
the  azmahsts  of  Saxony.'  Whether  she  invented,  or 
merely  introduced  the  art,  cannot  now  be  proved, 
but  certain  it  is,  that- it  soon  became  settled  in 
Saxony,  and  spread  thence  to  the  Netherlands  and 
France.  Even  to  the  present  day,  we  occasionally 
hear  of  '  Saxon  bone-lace,'  a  name  which  was  given 
to  indicate  the  use  of  bone-pins,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  common- brass  ones. 

It  will  readUy  be  supposed  that  an  art  depending 
so  much  on  individual  skill  and  taste,  would  be 
likely  to  vary  exceedingly ;  nevertheless,,  all, ,  the 
varieties  resolve  themselves  into  few  wejU-marked 
groups,  under  three  distinct  classes.  The  first  class 
is  the  Guipure,  which  comprises  all  the  true  needle- 
worked  lace,  whether  ancient  or  modern ;  its  varie- 
ties are — Sose-point,-  in  which  the  figures  are  in  high 
rehef ,  having  a  rich  embossed  appearance ;  Ve/iefiati- 
point,  Portuguese-point,  Maltese-point :  in  all  of,  these 
the  pattern  is  flatter  than  in  the  Bose^point,,  Point 
d'Atenfon,  anA. Brussels-point.  The  last  two  are  stOl 
made,  the  modern  Point  d'Alengon  quite  equaUiug 
in  beauty  and  value  that  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  c,  when  its  manufacture  was  introduced  by 
the  celebrated  Colbert,  chief  minister  of-  Louis 
XrV.  The  Point  d'Alenfon  has  very  distinctive 
characteristics.  When  the  pattern  is  once  designed, 
each  portion  may  be  worked  by  a  separate  person, 
and  the  various  figures  are  then  connected  by  a 
groundwork  of  threads,  which  are  so  passed  from 
one  figure  to  another  as  to  represent  a  web  of 
wonderful  delicacy  and  regularity  :  small  spots 
or  other  figures  arq  here  ,and  there  skilfully  worked 
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in  where  the  threads  cross  each  other ;  these  are 

called  modes,  and  not  only  add  much  to  the  strength 

of  the  fabric,  but  greatly  increase  its  richness  of 

eflfeot.     In  all  these  varieties, 

but  two  kiiids  of  stitches  are 

'  employed,  and  these  differ  chiefly 

in  the  greater  or  less  closeness 

of  the  threads  employed.    First, 

a  series  of  threads  are  laid  down 

aU  in  one  direction,  so  as  to 

cover  the  pattern,  and  then  a 

certain    number    of    these    are 

taken  up  and  covered  by  loops 

of  the  cross-stitches,  as  in  fig.  1,  or  are  more  lightly 

held  together,  as  in  fig.  2. 

The  second  class  is  PiUow-lace,  soihetimes  called 
Cushion  or  Bobbin  lace,  from  the  pillow  or  cushion 
being  used  to  work  the  pattern  upon,  and  the  varidus 
threads  of  which  the  figures  are  made  up,  each  being 
wound  upon  a  bobbin,  usually  of  an  ornamentsS 
character,  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The 
pattern  on  parchment  or  paper,  being  attached  to 
the  piUow_  or  cushion,  pins  are  stuck  in  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  lines  of  the  pattern,  and  the  threads 
of  the,  bobbins  are  twisted  or  plaited  round  them  so 
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Ghardilly, 
Limerick, 


as  to  form  the  net- work  an-angement  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  this  class  of  lace  (figs.  3  and  4),  the  patterns, 
or  figured  portions,  being  worked  out  by  a  crossing 
of.  threads,  which,  although  actually  plaiting,  gives 
the  effect  of  weaving,  as  in  fig.  5.  The  varieties  of  this 
lace  are — Spanish,  Grounded  Spanish, 
Saxony    Brussels,     Flemish    Brussels, 
Mechlin,    Valenciennes,    Dutdi,    Lisle, 
Silk    and    Cotton    Blonde, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Honi- 
The  last  has  of  late  years  become 
the  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  varieties 
made  in  Great  Britain.      The  Irish  or 
Limerick  lace  has  also  taken  a  high  position. 

The  third  classi  is  machine-made  lace,  which,  by 
its  wonderful  improvement  and  rapid  development, 
has  worked  a  complete  revolution  in  the  lace-trade, 
so  that  the  prices  formerly  obtained  for  hand-made 
lace  can  no  longer  be  commanded,  whilst  machine 
lace,  of  great  beauty,  has  become  so  cheap  and 
plentiful  as  to  be  worn  by  all  classes.  It  has  been 
mentioned  before  that  the  use  of  the  pillow  led  to 
the, introduction  of  net  as  the  ground- work' for  lace 
figures,  and  it  was ,  to  the  manufacture  of  this 
so-called  bdbTnn-net  that  the  machinery  was  first 
applied  (see  Bobbin-net).  The  figure  in  the  article 
referred  to  indicates  very  satisfactorily  the  structure 
of  net.  The  lace-machine,  or  frcume,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  is  so  complicated,  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  convey  any  really  intelligible  description 
of  it  without  a  voluminous  description  of  aU  its 
parts.  One  or  two  points  of  chief  importance  may, 
however,  remove  any  difficulty  in  understanding  its 
general  priuciples.  First,  then,  as  in  the  loom  (see 
Loom),  there  is  a  series  of  warp-threads,  placed, 
however,  perpendicularly  instead  of  horizontally, 
and  not  so  close  as  in  ordinary  weaving,  the  space 
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betvreen  each  being  sufficiently  Tvide  to  admit  of  a 
BhiUing  passing  edgeways  between  them.    Behind 
these  threads,  and  corresponding  to  the  interspaces, 
is  a  row  of  ingeniously  constructed  flat  bobbins  or 
reels  resting  in  an  arrangement  called  a  comb-har 
or  bolt-bar.     These  are  so  placed,  that  with  the 
first  movement  of  the  machine,  each  bobbin,  which 
carries  its  thread  with  it,  passes  through  two  of  the 
parallel  and  perpendicular  threads  of  the  warp,  and 
is  "lodged  in  another  and  similar  bolt-bar  in  front  of 
the  warp.  But  this  front  bolt  bar,  besides  an  advanc- 
ing and  receding  motion,  has  another  movement, 
csSledehogging — ^flrom  right  to  left.  When  it  receives  a 
bobbiu  by  its  forward  motion,  it  draws  back,  bringing 
the  bobbin  and  thread  through  two  of  the  upright  j 
threads;  it  then  shogs  or  moves  to  one  side,  ^.nd' 
goes  forward  again,  taking  the  thread  through  the 
next  two  warp-threads,  and  lodgiug  the  bobbin  on 
the  back  bolt-bar  again,  one  distance  beyond  its  last 
space ;  this  it  recovers  by  the  next  movement,  and 
it  again  passes  through  the  first  space,  to  be  again 
received  by  the  front  bolt-bar.     By  these  move- 
ments, the  bobbin-thread  is  twisted  quite  round  one 
upright  thread  of  the  warp;    another  movement 
then  shifts  the  bobbin,  so  that  it  will  pass  through 
the  next  pair  of  upright  threads,  and  so  carry  on  its 
work,  the  warp-threads  moving  at  the  same  time, 
unwinding  from  the  lower  beam,  and  being  rolled 
on  the  upper  one.     There  being  twice  as  many  bob- 
bins as  there  are  threads  in  the  warp,  each  bolt-bar 
having  a  set  which  it  exchanges  with  the  other,  and 
all  being  regulated  with  great  nicety,  a  width  of  lace 
is  made  in  far  less  time  than  has  been  required  to 
write  this  short  description.     The  various  additions 
to,  and  variations  upon,  these  operations,  which  only 
apply  to  bobbin-net,  for  the  production  of  patterns, 
are  so   numerous    and   complicated — each   pattern 
requiring  new  complications — ^that  it  will  be  useless 
attempting  to  describe  them ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they 
all  depend  upon  the  variations  which  can  be  given 
to  the  movemraits  of  the  flat,  disc-like  bobbins. 

The  history  of  the  laoe-machine  is  not  very  clear ; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  originally  invented  by  a 
frame-work  knitter  of  Nottingham,  from  studying 
the  lace  on  his  wife's  cap ;  but  it  has  been  continu- 
ally receiving  improvements,  amongst  which  those  of 
Heaihcote  in  1809 — the  first  to  work  successfully — 
Morley,  in  1811  and  1824,  and  those  of  Leaver  and 
Turton,  and  of  Clark  and  Marl,  both  in  1811.  The 
manufacture  of  lace  by  machiaery  is  chiefly  located 
in  Nottingham,  whence  it  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  to  what 
-  extent,  for,  with  that  strange  perversity  which  dis- 
tinguishes our  statistical  administration,  only  thread- 
lace  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  exports,  whilst  our 
vast  production  of  cotton-lace  is  mixed  up  with  the 
returns  of  calico  and  other  fabrics  of  that  material. 

Gold-lace  and  SUver-laoe,  properly  speaking,  are 
laces  woven,  either  by  the  hand  or  by  machinery, 
from  exceedingly  fine  threads  of  the  metals,  or  from 
linen,  silk,  or  cotton  threads  which  are  coated  with 
stUl  finer  threads  of  gold  or  silver;  but  in  this 
country  it  is  too  common  to  designate  as  gold  or 
silver  htce,  not  only  that  which  is  rightly  so-called, 
but  also  fringe  made  of  these  materials,  and  also  gold 
and  silver  embroidery,  such  as  is  seen  on  state  robes 
and  trappings,  and  upon  some  ecclesiastical  dresses, 
&c.  Gold-lace  is  made  in  London,  but  consider- 
able quantities  of  that  used  for  decorating  uniforms 
and  other  dresses,  &c.,  in  this  country,  is  obtained 
from  Belgium,  where  it  is  an  important  branch  of 
manufacture.  JFrance  supplies  much  of  the  gold  and 
sEver  thread  used,  and  excels  all  other  countries  in 
its  production,  in  some  of  the  more  artistic  varieties 
of  gold  and  silver  lace  and  embroidery.  Italy  has 
!at3y  shewn  great  taste   and  skill.     The  works 


of  Luigi  Martini  of  Milan  have  in  this  respect 
attained  great  celebrity,  and  are  said  to  produce 
about  £16,000  worth  per  annum. 

LACE-BAEK  TEBB  {Lagetta  lintearia),  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  TJiymdeacece,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  ovate,  entire, 
smooth  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  of  its  inner  bark,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  inner  bark  may  be 
separated,  after  maceration  in  water,  into  layers 
resembling  lace.  A  governor  of  Jamaica  is  said  to 
have  presented  to  Charles  II.  a  cravat,  frill,  and 
rulHes  made  of  it. 

LACE-LEAF.     See  Lattice  Lbas. 

LAC:6pedb,  Beknaed  Gbbmain-  fimararE  db 
Laville,  CoTJiiT  DB,  an  eminent  naturalist  and 
elegant  writer,  was  Ijom  of  a  noble  family,  26th 
December  1756,  at  Agen.  Having  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  in  which 
he  was  greatly  encouraged  by  -the  friendship  of 
Buffon,  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History  in  the  Koyal  Gardens  at  Paris. 
This  office  he  held  tiU  the  Eevolution,  when  he 
became  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  also 
entered  upon  a  political  career,  in  which  he  rose 
to  be  a  senator  in  1799,  a  miuister  of  state  in  1809, 
and,  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  a  peer  of 
Prance,  although  he  had  previously  been  one  of  the 
most  zealous  adherents  of  Bonaparte.  He  died  of 
small-pox  at  his  mansion  of  Epinay,  near  St  Denis, 
6th  October  1825.  A  collective  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  1826.  Among  them  are  works  on 
the  Natural  History  of  BeptUes,  of  Pishes,  and  of  the 
Cetacea,  a  Work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Man,  and 
one  entitled  Les  Ages  de  la  N'ature.  His  work  on 
Pishes  (5  vols.  1798—1803)  is  the  greatest  of  his 
works,  and  was  long  unrivaOed  in  that  department 
of  zoology,  although,  it  has  now  been  in  a  great 
measure  superseded.  L.  was  a  highly  accomplished 
musician,  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  La 
PoUigue  de  la  Musique  (2  vols.  1785),  and  of  two 
romances  intended  to  illustrate  social  and  moral 
principles.  He  was  an  amiable  man,  extremely 
kind,  delighting  in  domestic  life,  and  very  simple, 
and  almost  abstemious,  in  his  habits. 

LACE'ETA  and  LACE'ETID^.    See  Lmim. 

LACHAISE,  Pranois  D'aix  de,  a  Jesuit,  bom 
of  a  noble  family,  25th  August  1624,  in  the  castle 
of  Aix,_  now  in  the  department  of  Loire,  was  a 
provincial  of  his  order,  when  Louis  XIV.  selected 
him  for  his  confessor  on  the  death  of  Father  Ferrier 
in  1675.  His  position  was  one  of  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  different  parties  of  the  court,  and  the 
strife  between  Jansenists  and  Jesuits.  In  the  most 
important  questions  of  his  time.  Father  L.  avoided 
extreme  courses.  A  zealous  Jesuit,  and  of  moderate 
abihties,  he  yet  sustained  among  liis  contemporaries 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  rruld,  simple,  honourable 
character.  Madame  Maintenou  could  never  forgive 
him  the  little  zeal  with  which  he  opposed  the  reasons 
urged  against  the  publication  of  her  marriage  with 
the  king ;  but  during  the  thirty-four  years  that  he 
filled  his  office  of  confessor,  he  neva-  lost  the  favour 
of  the  king.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  and 
fond  of  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  died  20th  January 
1709.— Louis  XIV.  built  him  a  country-house  to  the 
west  of  Paris,  the  large  garden  of  which  was  in  1804 
converted  into  a  burial-place,  and  is  known  as  the 
P&re-la-Ghaise. 


V  ^  ^HES,  m  English  Law,  is  a  word  used  (from 
i  r.  Idcher,  to  loosen)  to  denote  negligence  or  undue 
delay,  such  as  to  disentitle  a  party  to  a  particular 
remedy,  or  to  rehef.  In  Scotland,  the  word  mora 
IS  often  used  to  denote  undue  delay. 


LACHESIS— LAOOKDAIRE. 


LA'CHESIS,  a  genua  of  serpents  of  the  Rattle- 
snake family  {Orotalidce),  but  oifferihg  from  rattle- 
snakes in  having  the  tail  terminated  with  a  spine 
instead  of  a  rattle,  and  in  havmg  the  head  covered 
with  scales,  and  not  vrith  plates.  The  species  are 
all  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  where 
some  of  them  are  among  the  most  dreaded  of 
venomous  serpents.  They  are  usually  seen  coiled 
up,  with  keen  glaring  eyes,  watching  for  prey,  on 
which  they  dart  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and 
then  coiling  themselves  up  again,  wait  quietly  tiU 
the  death-struggle  of  the  viotrai  is  over.  Some  of 
them  attain  tte  length  of  seven  feet.  They  are 
said  to  be  apt  to  attack  men,  even  when  not 
attacked  or  tm^eatened. 

LA'CHLAIT,  a  river  of  East  Australia,  rises  in 
New  South  Wales,  to  the  westward  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  with 
the  characteristics  of  tfie  Darling  (q,v.)  on  a  snialler 
scale,  joins  the  Murrumbidgee,  wMch  itself,  a  little 
further  dovm,  enters  the  Murray.  The  former  of 
these  two  points  of  confluence  is  in  lat.  34°  30*  S., 
■and  long.  144°  10'  E. 

LACHMANN,  Kabl,  a  celebrated  German  critic 
and  philologist,  was  born  4th  March  1793,  at  Bruns- 
wick, studied  at  Leipsic  and  Gottingem,  became  a 
professor  in  the  imiversity  of  Eonigsberg  in  1816, 
and  at  Berlin  in  1827.  He  died  13th  March  1851. 
L.'s  literary  activity  was  extraordinary.  He  was 
equally  devoted  to  classical  subjects  aud  to  those  of 
oH.  German  literature,  and  illustrated  both  by  a 
profound  and  Sagacious  criticism.  Among  his  most 
important  productions  are  his  editions  of  the  Niebe- 
lungenlied,  the  works  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide, 
Eropertius,  Catullus,  Tibidlus,  amd  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Berl.  1831 ;  3d  tidit.  1846).  of  which  a  larger 
edition,  with  the  Vulgate  tranMation,  appeared  in 
2  vols.  (Berl.  1846  and  18S0).  The  design  of  the  last 
of  these  works  was  to  restore  the  Greek  text  as  it 
existed  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  3d  and  4th 
centuries.  It  is  considered,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  that  has  yet  been 
published. 

LA'CHEYM^  CHBI'STI,  a  muscatel  wine  of 
a  sweet  but  piquant  taste,  aavd  a  most  agreeable 
bouquet,  whicb  is  produced  from  the  grapes  of 
Moimt  Sonuha,  near  Vesuvius.  There  are  two 
kinds,  the  white  and  the  red,  the  first  being  generally 
preferred.  The  demand  for  this  wine  being  greater 
than  the  supply,  lairge  quantities  of  the  produce  of 
Fozzuoli,  Istria,  amd  Nola  are  sold  under  this  name. 
A  similar  wine  is  produced  in  maiBy  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  as  Candia,  Cyprus,  &o. 

LACHRYMAL  ORGANS,  The,  are  sufficiently 
described  in  the  article  Eye.  There  are,  however, 
certain  diseases  to  wMch  they  are  liable,  which 
require  a  brief  notice. 

^^  Tbere  may  be  a  deficient  secre- 

■^k  tion  of  tears,  an  affection  for  which 

%  the  term  Xerophthalmia  has   been 

invented.  It  may  be  pailliated  by 
keeping  the  cornea  constantly  moist 
with  glycerine  by  means  of  an  eye-: 
cup.  Or  there  may  be  an  over- 
secretion  of  tears,  so  that  they  run 
down  the  cheeks.  This  affection  is 
teimed  EjUphora,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  SHUicidium 
lachrymarum,  or  overflow  of  tears 
that  arises  from  an  obstruction  of 

Figure  of'style.  *^«    ^f'',^    through  which   they 
°  J      pg^gg  m^Q  ^]jg  nose.     It  is  common 

in  scrofulous  chiildren,  and  should  be  treated  with 

gentle  aperients,  such  as  rhubarb  combined  with 


bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  tonics,  such  as  the  citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine. 

Obstruction  of  tlte  nasal  ditct  is  generally  caused 
by  a  thickening  of  the  mucous  meiMrane  that  lines 
it,  and  is  a  not  uncommon  affection,  especially  in 
scrofulous  young  persons.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
weakness  of  the  eye  on  the  affected  side,  and  tears 
run  down  the  cheek,  while  the  nostril  on  that  aide 
is  unnaturally  dry.  The  lachrymal  sac  (see  fig.  6  in 
the  article  Eye)  is  di|j(iended  with  tears,  and  forma 
a  small  tumour  by  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose. 
On  pressing  this  tumour,  tears  and  mucus  can  be 
squeezed  backwards  through  the  puncta,  or  down- 
wards into  the  nose,  if  the  closure  is  only  partial 
This  affection  often  leads  to  inflammation  of  the  sac, 
or  to  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  aperture  at  the  inner 
comer  of  the  eye,  communicating  with  the  lachry- 
mal sac,  and  known  as  Fistula  Lachrymalia.  This 
fistulous  aperture  is  caused  by  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess,  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  sac.  It  is 
generaMy  surrounded  by  fungous  granulations  (popu- 
larly known  as  proud  fl^sh),  and  the  adjacent  skin  ii 
red  and  thickened  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
flow  of  tears.  In  these  cases,  the  sac  must  be  opened 
by  a  puncture,  and  a  style  (a  silver  probe  about  an 
inch  long,  with  a  head  like  a  nail)  should  be  pushed 
through  the  duct  into  the  nose.  The  retention  of 
this  inatrumeut  causes  the  duct  to  dilate,  so  that  the 
tears  flow  by  its  side.  The  flat  head  of  the  style 
lies  on  the  cheek,  and  both  keeps  the  instrument  in 
its  place  and  facihtates  its  occasional  removal  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
that  the  instrument  should  be  w'orn  for  life,  but 
in  less  severe  cases  tbe  duct  remains  permanently 
dilated,  and  a  cure  is  effected  in  a  few  months. 

LACO'NIO.     The  Spartans,  or  Lacedsemoniana 

(whose  country  was  called  Laconia),  systematically 
endeavoured  to  confine  themselves  to  a  sententious 
brevity  in  speaking  and  writing;  hence  the  term 
laconic  has  been  applied  to  this  style; 

LACORDAIRB,  Jban-Baptistb-Hehbi,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  modem  pulpit-orators  of 
R:anoe,  was  born  at  Eeoey-sur-Ource,  in  the  depart- 
ment C6te-d'or,  March  12,  1802.  He  was  educated 
at  Dijon,  where  he  also  entered  upon  his  legal 
studies ;  and  having  taken  his  degree,  he  transferred 
himself  ia  1822  to  Paris,  where  he  began  to  practise 
as  an  advocate  in  1824,  aud  rose  rapidly  to  distinc- 
tion. As  his  jirinoiples  at  this  period  were  deeply 
tinged  with  imbelief,  it  was  a  matter  of  universal 
surprise  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  that  he 
suddenly  gave  up  his  profession,  entered  the  College 
of  St  Sulpice,  and  in  1827  received  holy  orders. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  and 
in  the  College  of  Juilly,  to  which  he  was  attached, 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Abbg  Lamen> 
nais,  with  whom  he  speedily  formed  a  close 
and  iatimate  aJliauce,  and  in  conjunction  with 
whom,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  he  pubEahed 
tbe  well-known  journal,  the  Avenir,  an  organ  at 
once  of  the  highest  chuich  principles  and  of  the 
most  extreme  radicalism.  The  articles  published 
in  this  journal,  and  the  proceedings  which  were 
adopted  in  asserting  the  liberty  of  education,  led  to 
a  prosecution  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1831 ;  and 
when  the  Avenir  itself  was  condemned  by  Gregory 
XVI.,  L.  formally  submitted,  and  for  a  time  with- 
drawing from  public  affairs,  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  the  pulpit.  The  briUiancy  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  novel  and  striking  character  of  his  vievrs, 
excited  an  interest  altogether  unprecedented,  and 
attracted  unbounded  admiration.  His  courses  of 
sermons  at  Notre-Dame  drew  to  that  immense  pile 
crowds  such  as  had  never  been  seen  within  the 
memory  of  the  living  generation,  and  had  produced 
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an  extraordinary  sensation  even  on  the  non-religious 
■world,  -when  once  again  L.  fixed  the  wonder  of  the 
pubKo  by  relinquishing  the  career  of  distinction 
■which  ■was  open  to  him,  and  entering  the  novitiate 
of  the  Dominican  order  in  1840.  A  short  time  pre- 
viously, he  had  published  a  memoir  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  that  order  in  France,  ■which  ■was  f  ollo^wed, 
after  his  enrolment  in  the  order,  by  a  Life  of  its 
founder,  St  Dominic ;  and  in  1841  he  appeared  once 
again  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre-IJg,me,  in  the  -well-known 
habit  of  a  Dominican  friar.  From  this  date,  he  gave 
much  of  his  time  to  preaching  in  various  parts 
of  Prance.  In  the  first  election  which  succeeded 
the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Marseille,  and  took  part  in  some 
of  the  debates  in  the  Assembly ;  but  he  resigned  in 
the  following  May,  and  ■withdrew  entirely  from 
politioal  life.  In  1849,  and  again  in  1850  and  1851, 
he  resumed  his  courses  at  Notre-Dame,  which, 
.together  with  earlier  discourses,  have  been  collected 
in  three  volumes,  nnder  the  title  of  Conferences  de 
Noire-Dame  de  Paris,  1835 — 1850.  About  this 
time,  however,  his  health  began  to  decline,  and 
he  withdrew  in  1854  to  the  convent  of  Soreze, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1858, 
he  ■wrote  a  series  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Friend, 
which  have  been  much  admired;  and  in  1860, 
ha^ring  been  elected  to  the  Academy,  he  delivered 
what  may  be  called  his  last  address — ^the  customary 
inaugural  discourse,  a  Memoir  of  his  predecessor,  M. 
de  Tooqueville.  L.  died  at  Soreze  ia  the  foUo^wing 
year. 

LA'CQXJER  is  a  varnish  prepared  for  coating 
metal-work  (see  Lao),  usually  polished  brass.  The 
form^ula  usually  employed  is,  for  gold  colour : 
alcohol,  2  gallons ;  powdered  turmeric,  1  pound, 
niacerate  for  a  week,  and  then  filter  ■with  a  covered 
filter,  to  prevent  waste  from  evaporation;  to  this 
add,  of  the  lightest-coloured  shell-lac,   12   ounces; 

fimboge,  4  evinces ;  gum-sandarach,  3^  pounds, 
his  is  put  in  a  warm  place  imtil  the  whole  is  dis- 
solved, when  1  quart  of  common  turpentine  varnish 
is  added.  A  red  lacquer,  prepared  by  substituting 
3  pounds  of  annotta  for  the  turmeric,  and  1  pound 
of  dragon's  blood  for  the  gamboge,  is  extensively 


LACQUEBING,  the  art  of  coating'  metal  with 
varnish.  The  term  has  also  a  wider  signification, 
and  ia  made  to  apply  to  the  process  by  which 
some  varieties  of  goods  in  wood  and!  papier  m&chg 
are  also  coated  ■with  layers  of  varnish,  which  are 
pohshed,  and  often  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  &o. 
See  Papiek  MAohe.  It  would  -appear,  from  the 
very  fine  specimens  from  Japan  in  the  International 
Exhibition,  that  the  Japanese  excel  in  the  art  of 
producing  articles  of  exquisite  thinness  and  delicacy. 
The  varnish  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
appears  to  be  the  same,  and  is  a  natural  secretion 
which  flows  from  incisions  in  the  stem  of  the 
Varnish-tree  (q.  v.)  Usually,  the  oriental  lacquered 
work  is  tastefuUy  ornamented  ■with  designs  painted 
in  gold,  or  vrith  inlaid  shell-work.  The  Japanese 
have  carried  this  art  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to 
their  delicately  beautiful  china,  some  of  which  is 
lacquered  and  inlaid  ■with  mother-of-pearl,  forming 
landscapes  and  other  designs. 

LACS  D'AMOUR,  in  Heraldry,  a  cord  of 
running  knots  used  as  an  external  decoration  to 
surround  the  arms  of  ■widows  and  immarried 
women,  the  cordelier,  which  dififers  but  sHghtly 
from  it,  being  used  similarly  ■with  the  shields  of 
married  women. 

LACTA'NTIUS,  in  several  MSS.  designated 
Lucius  Ccelius,  or  GaiciLius  Fikmianus  L.,  an 
eminent  Christian  author,  who  flourished   in  the 


early  part  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  of  Italian 
descent,  but  studied  at  Sicca,  in  Africa,  under  the 
rhetorician  Arnobius,  and  in  301  A.D.  settled  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Nicomedia.  He  was  invited 
to  Gaul  by  Constantino  the  Great  (312—318  A.B.), 
to  act  as  tutor  to  his  son  Crispus,  and  is  supposed  to. 
have  died  at  Treves  about  325  or  330.  L.'s  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Divinarum  InstlUutionum,  libri  -vii, 
a  production  both  of  a  polemical  and  apologetic 
character.  A  supposed  tendency  to  Manicheism  in, 
his  views,  and  his  Chiliasm,  have  marred,  his  repu- 
tation for  pure  orthodoxy.  He  attacks  paganism, 
and  defends  Christianity.  Among  his  other 
writings  are  treatises  De  Ira  Dei  and  De  Mortibus-- 
Fersecutorum.  Some  elegies  have  also  been  ascribed 
to  him,  but  erroneously.  His  style  is  wonderful, 
if  we  consider  the  late  age  at  which  he  ■wrote, 
and  has  deservedly  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
Christian  Cicero.  He  was,  besides,  a  man  of  very 
considerable  learning,  but  as  he  appears  not  to  have 
become  a  Christian  tiU  he  was  advanced  in  years, 
his  religious  opinions  are  often  very  crude  and  sin- 
gular. L.  was  a  great  favourite  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  editio  princeps  of  this  writer  is  one  of 
the  oldest  extant  specimens  of  typography.  It  was 
printed  at  Subiaoo  in  1465. 

LA'CTBALS,  The,  or  CHYLIFEROUS  VES- 
SELS, are  the  Lymphatic  Vessels  (q.  v.)  of  the 
small  intestine.  They  were  discovered  in  1622  by 
Aselli  (q.  v.),  and  received  their  name  from  con- 
veying the  milk-like  product  of  digestion,  the 
Chyle  (q.  v.),  during  the  digestive  process,  to  the 


The  Lacteals : 
a,  a  portion  of  small  intestine  connected  by  the  membranous 
structure,  termed  the  mesentery,  with  the   spinal  colum^n 
(the  -white  lines  seen  in  the  mesentery  are  the  lacteals,  and 
the  white  patches,  are  the  mesenteric  , glands) ;  b,  the,  recep- 
taculum  forming  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct 
which  enters  the  circulating  system  at  the  junction  of  c 
the  subclavian,  and  d,  the  jugular  vein,  on  the  right  side  ■ 
e,  the   vertebral  column.     The  large  vessel,  with  a  por- 
tion removed,  lying  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  the 
ascending  or  inferior  vena  cava. 

Thoracic  Duct  (q.  v.),  by  which  it  is  transmitted 
to  the  blood.  These  vessels  commence,  as  has  been, 
shewn  in  the  article  Dioestion,  in  the  intestinal 
villi,  and  passing  between  the  layers  of  the  Mesen- 
tery (q.  v.),  enter  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  finally 
unite  to  form  two  or  three  large  trunks,  which 
terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

.   LA'CTIC  ACID  (CeH,0„HO),  in  its  pure  state 
13    a   transparent,   colourless,    or    slightly   yellow 
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imoiystallisaUe,  sj^rupy  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
1'215.  It  is  devoid  of  odour,  has  a  sharp,  acid 
taste,  and  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  this  acid  is  by  dissolv- 
ing 8  parts  of  cane-sugar  in  about  50  parts  of  water, 
and  then  adding  1  part  of  decaying  cheese,  and  3 
parts  of  chalk.  If  this  mixture  be  set  aside  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°,  it 
becomes  fiUed  with  a  mass  of  crystals  of  lactate  of 
lime,  which  must  be  purified  by  re-crystallisation, 
and  treated  with  about  one-third  of  their  weight  of 
sulphTiric  acid.  The  residue  must  be  digested  in 
alcohol,  which  leaves  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  dis- 
solves the  lactic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  pure 
on  evaporating  the  solution.  The  mode  in  which 
the  acid  is  produced  in  this  process  is  described  ^in 
the  article  Laciio  Fbkmentation. 

Lactic  acid  is  also  formed  in  many  other  ways ; 
thus,  it  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  acidification  of 
vegetable  substances,  and  in  this  way  is  formed  in 
sauer-hraut,  in  malt  vinegar,  and  in  the  acid  fermen- 
tation that  takes  place  during  the  manufacture  of 
wheat-starch.  It  occurs  ready  formed  in  certain 
plants,  and  is  very  largely  produced  in  the  animal 
body.  It  is  found  either  free  or  combined,  or  both, 
in  the  gastric  juice  (although  not  constantly),  in  the 
contents  of  the  small  and  large  intestine,  in  the 
chyle  (after  the  use  of  amylaceous  food),  in  the 
muscular  juice  (both  of  the  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary muscles),  in  the  parenchymatous  juices  of  the 
spleen,  liver,  thymus,  pancreas,  lungs,  and  brain, 
and  is  found  as  lactate  of  lime  in  the  vmne  of 
the  horse.  It  has  been  found  in  certain  morbid 
conditions  of  the  system  in  the  milk,  where  it  is 
formed  from  the  sugar  by  the  fomenting  action 
of  the  caseine ;  in  the  blood  in  leucocythaBmia, 
pyaemia,  and  puerperal-  fever ;  in  purulent  and 
other  transudations;  in  the  urine  when  there  is 
disturbance  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs, 
and  in  rickets  and  softening  of  the  bones  (and 
almost  always  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  some 
time) ;  in  the  saliva  in  diabetes ;  in  the  sweat  in 
puerperal  fever,  and  in  the  scales  that  form  upon 
the  skin  in  lepra. 

The  lactic  acid  occurring  in  the  system  may  be 
traced  to  two  distinct  sources  :  that  which  is  found 
in  the  intestinal  canal  is  merely  the  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  starchy  matters  of  the  food ; 
but  that  which  exists  in  the  gastric  juice  (even  when 
only  animal  food  has  been  taken),  in  the  muscular 
juice,  and  in  the  juices  of  the  various  glands,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  regressive 
metamorphosis  or  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  and 
how  it  is  formed  is  not  accurately  known. 

There  is  no  ready  test  for  lactic  acid.  The  best 
course  to  pursue  is  to  obtain  it,  if  it  is  present,  as 
a  lactate  of  lime,  which  crystallises  in  beautiful  tufts 
of  acicular  prisma,  or  aa  a  lactate  of  zinc,  which 
crystallises  in  a  very  characteristic  form  in  crusts 
consisting  of  delicate  four-sided  prisms.   ' 

LACTIC  FERMENTATION.  Although  lac- 
tose or  sugar-of-milk  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  made  to  undergo  alcoholic  fermentation  (as  in  the 
preparation  of  kumiss  by  the  Tartars  from  mares' 
milk),  it  generally  yields  a  very  different  product, 
■yiz.,  lactic  acid,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  milk 
turning  sour  in  warm  weather.  The  caseine  is  usually 
considered  to  act, as  the  ferment,  but  being  insoluble 
in  acids,  it  is  thrown  down  in  flakes  as  soon  as  the 
milk  becomes  sour.  In  this  insoluble  form,  it  exerts 
little  action  in  converting  the  lactose  (Ci^Hi^OiJ 
into  lactic  acid  (CeHsOsJIO);  but  if  the  acid  be 
neutralised  'by  carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  chalk,  the 
curd  is  redissolved,  and  the  transformation  of  the 
sugar  into  lactic  acid  is  renewed.    No  evolution  of 


gas  or  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  during  the 
conversion  of  the  sugar  into  the  acid. 

Not  only  sugar-of-mUk,  but  cane-sugar,  starch, 
dextrine,  and  gum  pass  readily  into  lactic  acid  under 
the  influence  of  caseine  or  other  animal  matters 
undergoing  decomposition. 

Pasteur  considers  that  a  specific  ferment,  the  germs 
of  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  is  concerned  in 
the  production,  of  the  lactic  fermentation. ,  During 
the  process  recbinmended  in  the  preceding  article 
for  the  preparation  of  lactic  acid,  a  layer  of  particles 
of  a  gray  colour  is  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
sediment.  This  substance,  when  examined  under 
the  niicroscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  little  globules  or 
very  short 'articulations,  constituting  irregular  floocu- 
l«nt,particlea  much  smaller  ttLan  those  of  beer-yeast, 
and  exhibiting  a  rapid  gyratory  motion.  When 
washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then 
diffused  through  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  formation 
of  lactic  acid  at  once  commences.  Hence  it  foUows 
that  these  organic  particles,  and  not  'the  caseine,  are 
the  actual  agents  in  the  conversion  that  takes  place. 

LACTUOA'RIUM,  or  LETTUCE  OPIUM,  is 
the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  several  species  of 
Laduca  or  Lettuce,  and  is  obtained  by  incision  of 
the  stem.  By  drying  in  the  air,  the  juice  loses 
about  half  its ,  weight  of  water,  the  residue  being 
lactucarium.  It ,  usually  occurs  in  commerce  in 
small  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  small  bean  ; 
they  are  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  are  some- 
times covered  with  a  grayish  efflorescence ;  and 
they  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  smell  resembling 
opium.  Lactucarium  has  been  frequently  analysed, 
but  chemistry  has  thrown  little  hght  on  its  com- 
position. 

Lactucarium  possesses  anodyne  and  sedative  • 
properties,  and  is  employed  where  opium  is  con- 
sidered objectionable  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  there 
is  morbid  excitement  of  the  vascular  system ;  and 
it  is  of  service  in  aJlaying  cough  in  phthisis  and 
other  pulmonary  diseases.  The  usual  dose  is  five 
grains,  but  it  may  be  safely  given  in  larger  doses. 

LACU'NARS,  or  LACUNAKIS,  the  panels  or 
coffers  of  oeiUngs, ,  and  also  of  the  soffits  of  classic 
cornices.  They  are  much  used  in  the  ceiUngs  of 
porticos  and  similar  classic  structures,  and  are 
frequently  ornamented  with  paterae. 

LADA'KH,  otherwise  knovm  as  Middle  TrEBT, 
lies  between  Great  Tibet  on  the  E.,  and  Little  Tibet 
on  the  W.,  stretching  in  N.  lat.  from  32°  to  36°,  and 
in  E.  long,  from  76°  to  79°.  On  the  S.,  it  is  separated 
ifrom  Cashmerei  by  the  Himalaya,  while  on  the  N., 
it  is  divided  by  the  Karakorum  Mountains  from 
Chinese  Turkestan.  It  contains  about  30,000  square 
miles,  and  about  125,000  inhabitants.  The  country 
was  conquered  by  Gholab  Singh,  the  ruler  of  Cash- 
mere, in  1835.  It  lies  chiefly  within  the  basin  of 
the  Upper  Indus,  being  little  better  than  a  mass  of 
mountains  with  narrow  valleys  between  them.  -  Not- 
withstanding its  great  elevation,  which  is  equally 
unfavourable  to  soil  and  climate,  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  singldarly  high — a  phenomenon  attributed 
partly  to  the  tenuity, of  the  atmosphere,  and  partly 
to  the  absence  of  moisture.  Pretty  good  crops  M 
wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  raised ;  while  the 
mineral  products  are  sulphur,  iron,  lead,  coppej-,  and 
gold.  The  transit-trade  is  extensive,  being  carried 
on  mostly  by  mules. and,  sheep.  The  inhabitants  are 
very  peaceful  and  industrious ;  they  are  excellent 
farmers,  and  their  woollen  manufactures  are  said  to 
be  important.  The  women  are  fresh  and  fair,  but 
rather  lax  in  their  morals ;  among  the  lower  classes, 
polyandry  is  common.  The  population  is  essentially 
I  Mongolian,  but  has  intermixed  with  the  Cashme- 
rians.    The  language  is  Tibetan,  and  ia  the  opinion 
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of  Klaproth  tlie  primitiTe  dialect  of  tke  aboriginal 
people  iahabiting  the  region  between  Hindustan 
and  Tartary.  The  religion  is  Lamaism,  a  form  of 
Buddhism  (q.  v.).  The  government  is  a  despotism 
controlled  by  the  priesmood.  The  capital  city  is 
Le  (q.  v.). 

LA'DANUM,  or  LABDAISTCIM:.     See  CiST0S. 

LADIES  OF  THE  BEDCHAMBER.  See 
Ladies  of  the  Queen's  HotrsBHOLD. 

LADIES  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD, 
The,  consist  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  the  Ladies 
of  the  Bedchamber,  the  Bedchamber  Women,  and 
the  Maids  of  Honour. , 

The  office  of  Mistress  of  the  Eobes  is  of  consider- 
able antiqmty.  It  is  her  duty  to  regulate  the  rota- 
tion and  times  of  a,ttendance  of  the  rest  of  tJie 
Ladies  of  the  Household,  who  are  aU  subordinate  to 
her.  She  has  the  superintendence  of  all  duties  con- 
nected with  the  bedchamber — ^within  which  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  hag  no  authority — and  the  custody 
of  the  robes.  On  state  occasions,  she  must  see  that 
the  ceremony  of  robing  the  Queen  is  properly  per- 
formed. In  public  ceremonials,  she  accompanies 
the  Queen  in  the  same  carriage,  or  walks  immediately 
before  Her  Majesty.  The  Ladies  of  the  Sedchamber, 
who  now  number  eight,  with  three  extra  ladies,  and 
the  Beddiamber  Womm,  of  whom  there  are  eight, 
besides  one  resident  and  two  extra,  are  personal 
attendants,  ministering  to  the  state  of  Her  Majesty. 
The  Maids  of  Honour,  of  whom  there  are  eight,  are 
immediate  attendants  on  the  royal  person,  and.  in 
rotation  perform  the  duty  of  accompanying  the 
Queen  on  all  occasions.  They  enjoy  by  courtesy  the 
title  '  Honourable,'  when  not  entitled  to  it  by  birth, 

and  are  then  designated  the  '  Honourable  Miss ' 

without  the  Christian  name. 

LADING,  Bill  oe.    See  Bill  or  Labikg. 

LADISLAS,  VLADISLAS,  VLADISLAF, 
ULADISLAS,  different  forms  of  a  name  frequently 
occurring  in  the  histories  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Servia. — Vladislas  I.  of  Poland,  sur- 
named  Lokietek  (the  Short) — one  of  those  priaces 
who  appear  to  be  raised  up  during  a  period  of 
intestine  confusion  and  disorganisation,  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  how  powerful  is  the  influence 
of  one  great  mind — was  ruler  of  the  small  province 
of  Cracow,  at  a  time  when  Poland  was  subdivided 
into  countless  small  independencies.  V.  united  them 
in  1319  ;  and  the  further  to  increase  the  stability  of 
the  government,  he  reduced  the  privileges  of  the 
higher  nobles,  removed  the  council  of  prelates  and 
magnates,  replaciiig  it  by  a  popular  assembly ;  he 
greatly  improved  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
ftirthered  commerce  and  industry.— Vladislas  II. 
and  Vladislas  HI.  See  Jagellons. — Vladislas 
IV.  (1632—1648),  while  yet  a  youth,  was  elected 
Czar  of  Russia  in  1610,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
father,  Sigismund,  from  accepting  the  crown.  He 
was  a  wise  and  poHtio  prince,  yet  it  was  under  his 
reign  that  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Turkey  commenced 
to  pbble  at  the  outlying  provinces.  He  strove 
manfully  to  remedy  the  peculiar  defects  of  the 
Polish  constitution,  but  they  were  too  deeply  rooted; 
and  though  he  sought  to  end  the  oppression  of  the 
dissidents,  and  took  the  part  of  the  Cossacks  against 
those  nobles  who  had  deprived  them  of  their  rights, 
so  weak  was  the  royal  authority,  that  his  support 
availed  them  nothing.  The  Cossacks,  maddened  by 
deprivation  of  their  liberties,  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  and  the  persecuting  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  rose  in  rebellion,  annihilated  the  Polish  army, 
ssdA.  put  themselves  under  the  rule  of  Russia.  At 
this  critical  moment,  V.  died., 

LADO'GA  (Stabaia,  or  Old  Ladoga),  an  ancient 
Russian  town,  in  the  government  of  St  Petersburg, 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wolkhof.  It  was  the 
residence  (862)  of  Rurik,  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
monarchy,  and  the  walls  of  a  fortress  erected  by 
him,  and  a  church  of  the  11th  c,  still  mark  its  sit& 
Previously  to  the  accession  of  Peter  I.,  Old  Ladoga 
was  an  important  strategic  point  for  the  defence  of 
Novgorod.  Peter  I.  built  the  town  ot  Novo,  or 
New  Ladoga,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Wolkhof  into 
Lake  Ladoga,  and  now  on  the  site  of  the  old  town 
of  Rurik  stands  the  small  village  of  Ouspenskoe. 

LADOGA,  Lake,  the  largest  lake  of  Europe,  is 
situated  in  the  north-west  of  Russia,  between  Finn- 
land  and  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and  Peters- 
burg. It  is  120  miles  in  length,  70  miles  in  breadth, 
and  6804  square  miles  in  area.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  Onega,  Lake  Saim,  and  Lake  Qmen, 
and  its  own  waters  are  carried  off  to  the  GuK  of 
Finnland  by  the  Neva  (q.  v.).  The  depth  of  Lake  L. 
varies  from  12  to  1000  feet,  and  the  navigation  is 
exceedingly  dangerous,  owing  to  the  shallows,  sand- 
banks, and  sunken  rocks  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
to  the  gusty  vrinds  which  are  created  by  its  steep 
and  rocky  banks.  Of  the  several  islands  of  the 
lake,  the  principal  are  the  Valaam  and  Konevetz, 
with  monasteries,  which  attract  numbers  of  pilgrims. 
Of  the  70  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  L.,  the 
principal  are  the  Wolkhof,  the  Sias,  and  the  Svir, 
each  of  which  is  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  Neva  and  the  Volga.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  difficidty  of  navigation,  canals  have  been  con- 
structed along  its  south  and  south-east  shores,  the 
principal  beiug  the  Ladoga  Canal  (70  feet  wide), 
which  unites  tiie  mouth  of  the  Wolkhof  with  the 
Neva.  Other  two  canals  unite  "the  mouths  of  the 
Sias  and  Svir  vrith  the  Ladoga  Canal.  This  canal- 
system  forms  the  thoroughfare  for  a  very  extensive 
traffic  between  the  Volga ,  and  the  Baltic.  Com- 
munication by  water  subsists  between  Lake  L.  and 
the  White  Sea  as  well  as  the  Caspian. 

LADRO'NES,  or  THIEVES'  ISLAJSTDS,  a  group 
of  about  20  islands,  the  northernmost  Australasiaii 
group,  inlat.  13^°— 20i°  N.,  and  long.  1454°— 147°  E. 
They  are  disposed  iu  a  row  almost  due  north  and 
south.  Their  united  area  is  about  1254  square  miles. 
They  were  discovered  by  Magellan  (in  1521),  who 
gave  them  the  name  which  they  stiU  bear,  froin  the 
thievish  propensity  displayed  by  the  natives.  They 
were  afterwards  called  the  Lazarus  Islands ;  and 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  settled  here  in  1667, 
called  them  the  Mariana  Islands.  They  are  moun- 
tainous, well  watered  and  wooded  (among  the  trees 
are  the  bread-fruit,  the  banana,  the  cocoa-nut), 
fruitful  in  rice,  maize,  cotton,  and  indigo.  European 
domestic  animals  are  now  very  common.  At  the 
time  when  they  were  discovered,  the  population  was 
reckoned  at  100,000,  but  the  present  population 
is  only  about  5500.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
docile,  religious,  kind,  and  hospitable,  resemble  in 
physiognomy  those  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
islands  are  very  important  to  the  Spaniards,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  largest  island  is 
Guajan,  90  miles  in  circumference ;  on  it  is  the 
capital,  San  Ignacio  de  AganBa,  the  seat  of  the 
Spanish  governor. 

LADY,  a  woman  of  distinction  correlatively  to 
Lord  (q.  v.),  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense  in  copi- 
mon  parlance  correlatively  to  gentleman.  As  a  title, 
it  belongs  to  peeresses,  the  wives  of  peers,  and  of 
peers  by  courtesy,  the  word  Lady  being  in  all  these 
cases  prefixed  to  the  peerage  title.  The  daughters 
of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  are  by  courtesy  desig- 
nated by  the  title  Lady  prefixed  to  their  Chris- 
tian name  and  surname ;  a  title  not  lost  by  marriage 
with  a  commoner,  when  the  lady  only  substitutes 
her  husband's  surname  for  her  own,  and  retains  her 
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precedeaoe.  But  a  peer's  idaughterxuarrying  a  peer, 
can  no  longer  be  designated  by  her  Christian  name 
with  Lady ;  she  must  take  her  husband's  rank  and 
title,  even  should  a  loss  of  precedence  be  the  result, 
as  when  the  daughter  of  a  diike  marries  an  earl, 
viscount,  or  baron.  Should  her  husband,  however, 
be  merely  a  courtesy  peer,  she  may  retain  her 
designation  by  Christian  name  with  Lady  prefixed, 
substituting  her  husband's  pourtesy  title  for  her  sur- 
name ;  this  title  and  precedence  being  again  dropped 
on  her  husband's  succession  to  the  peerage  by  his 
father's  death.  The  daughter-in-law  of  a  duke, 
marquis,  or  earl,  is  generally  designated  by  the  title 
Lady  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name  and  surname 
of  her  husband ;  but  if  she  be  the  daughter  of  a 
peer  of  a  higher  rank  than  her  father-in-law,  she 
may,  if  she  pleases,  be  designed  by  Lady  prefixed 
to  her  own  Christian  name  and  her  husband's  sur-' 
name,  and  in  that  case  she  retains  the  precedence 
which  she  had  when  unmarried.  The  wife  of  a 
baronet  or  knight  is  generally  designed  by  Lady 
prefixed  to  her  husband's  surname ;  the  proper  legal 
designation,  however,  being  Dame,  followed  by  her 
Christian  name  and  surname, 

LADY  CHAPEL,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ('  Our  Lady '),  and  usually,  bat  not 
always,  placed  eastwards  from  the  altar  when 
attached  to  cathedrals.  Henry  "VIL's  Chapel  at 
Westminster  is  the  lady  chapel  of  that  cathedraJ. 

LADY  OP  MERCY,  OuK,  a  Spanish  order_  of 
knighthood,  founded  in  1216,  by  James  L  of  Aragon, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  to  the  Virgin  during  his 
captivity  in  !Franoe.  The  object  for  which  the  order 
was  instituted  was  the  redemption  of  Christian 
captives  from  among  the  Moors,  each  knight  at 
his  inauguration  vowing  that,  if  necessary  for  their 
ransom,  he  would  remam  himself  a  captive  in  their 
stead.  Within  the  first  six  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  order,  no  fewer  than  400  captives  are  said  to 
have  been  ransomed  "by  its  means.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the  labours  of  the  knights 
were  transferred  to  Africa.  Their  badge  is  a  shield 
party  per  fess  gules  and  or,  in  chief  a  cross  pattge 
argent,  in  base  four  pallets  gules  for  Aragon,  the 
shield  crowned  with  a  ducal  coronet.  The  order  was 
extended  to  ladies  in  1261. 

LADY  0¥  MONTESA,  Ofb,  an  order  of 
knighthood,  founded  in  1317  by  King  James  H.  of 
Aragon,  who,  on  the  abrogation  of  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  urged  Pope  Clement  V.  to  allow  him  to 
employ  all  Sieir  estates  within  his  territory  in 
foundmg  a  new  knightly  order  for  the  protection  of 
the  Christians  against  the  Moors.  His  request  was 
acceded  to  by  the  following  pope,  John  XXII.,  who 
OTanted  him  for  this  purpose  Jill  the  estates  of  the 
Templars  and  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  situated  in 
Valencia.  Out  of  these  was  founded  the  new  order, 
which  King  James  named  after  the  town  and  castle 
of  Montesa,  which  he  assigned  as  its  head-quarters. 
The  order  is  now  conferred  merely  as  a  mark  of 
royal  favour,  though  the  provisions  of  its  statutes 
are  still  nominally  observed  on  new  creations.  The 
badge  is  a  red  cross  edged  with  gold,  the  costume  a 
long  white  woollen  mantle,  decorated  with  a  cross 
on  the  left  breast,  and  tied  with  very  long  white 
cords. 

LADYBIED  {Ooccindla),  a  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects  of  the  section  Trimera,  containing  a  great 
number  of  species  very  similar  to  each  other.  They 
are  very  pretty  Uttle  beetles,  well  known  to  every 
one,  generally  of  a  brilliant  red  or  yellow  colour, 
withhlack,  red,  white,  or  yellow  spots,  the  number 
and  distribution  of  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  dififerent  species.  The  form  is  nearly 
hemispherical,  the  under-surface  being  very  flat,  the 


thorax  and  head  small ;  the  antenna  are  short,  and 
terminate  in  a  triangular  club  ;  the  legs  are  ehort 
When  handled,  these  insects  emit  from  their  joints 
a  yellowish  fluid,  hav- 
ing a  disagreeable  smeU. 

They    and  their  larviB  \.JIi«ii«lk#'  T 

feed  chiefly  on  aphides,  jUffm^     I 

in  devouring  which  they  jiBiiniWRi.  -1- 

are  very  useful  to  hop- 
growers  and  other  agri- 
culturists. They  deposit 
■Hieir  eggs  under  the 
leaves  of  plants,  on 
which  the  larvae  are  to 
find  their  food,  and  the 
larr«  run  about  in  pur-  laAy\>ye&(Cocemella  oeettata): 
suit -of  aphides.     Lady-  Magnified. 

birds  are  sometimes  to 

be  seen  in  immense  numbers,  ■vrtixoh,  from  ignorance 
of  their  usefulness,  have  sometimes  been  regarded 
with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread.  Several  species 
are  abundant  in  Britain,  and  the  largest  of  these 
(C.  seplem-pwnctata)  is  found  over  all  Europe,  and 
in  parts  of  Asia  and  Airica.  The  name  L.  is  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  Ladybug  (Lady,  i.  e.,  the  Virgin 
Mary).    The  German  name  is  Mari^kdfer. 

LADY-DAY,  one  of  the  regular  quarter-days  in 
England  and  Ireland,  on  which  rent  is  generally 
made  payable.    It  is  the  25th  of  March  in  each 

LADY'S  PRIBND,  a  name  given  to  an  officer  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  used  to  take  care  that 
a  provision  was  inserted  in  favour  of  a  wife  when 
the  husband  applied  for  an  act  of  parliament  to 
divorce  her.  The  practice  is  now  superseded  by  the 
different  practice  in  an  ordinary  suit  in  the  divorce 
court. 

LADYS  QCfWS,  a  present  formerly  made  in 
Scotland  by  a  purchaser  of  an  estate  to  a  wife  on 
her    renouncing    her  liferent    over  her  husband's 


LADY'S  MANTLE  {AlAemUla),  a  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants,  chiefly  natives  of  temperate  and  cold 
climates,  of  the  natural  order  Sosacece,  sub-order 
Sanguisorhece ;  having  small  and  numerous  flowers, 
an  8-oleft  calyx,  no  coroUa,  and  the  fruit  surrounded 
by  the  persistent  calyx.  The  name  L.  M.  signifying 
Mantle  of  Our  Lady — i.  e.,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is 
derived  horn  the  form  of  the  leaves. — The  CoMMOir 
L.  M.  {A.  vulgaris)  is  abundant  on  banks  and  ia. 
pastures  throughout  Britain.  Its  root-leaves  are 
large,  plaited,  mamy-lobed,  and  serrated ;  its  flowers 
in  corjrmbose  terminal  clusters  are  usually  of  a 
yeEowish-green  colour. — StUl  more  beautiful  is  the 
Alpine  L.  M..{A.  alpina),  which  grows  on  mountains 
in  Scotland,  and  has  digitate  serrated  leaves,  white 
and  satiny  beneath. — A  common  British  plant  of 
very  humble  growth  ajid  unpretending  appearance 
is  the  Field  L.  M.,  or  Paksley  Piebt  (A. — or 
Aphanes — arvends),  found  in  pastures,  an  astringent 
and  diuretic,  said  to  be  sometimes  useful  in  cases  of 
stone  in  the  bladder,  by  producing  a  large  secretion 
of  Hthic  acid. 

LADY'S  SLIPPER  {Oypripedvum),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Orchidece,  of  which  one 
species,  O.  Galceolus,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  being 
found  in  a  few  places  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British 
Orchids.  The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
inflated  lip  of  the  coroUa.  Several  very  beautiful 
species  are  natives  of  the  colder  parts  of  North 
America. 

LABNNEC,  EBirf  Thbophilb  Htaotuthe,  a 
distinguished  physician,  was  bom  at  Quimper,  in 


L^TAEB  SUNDAY— LAFAYETTE. 


Lower  Brittany,  in  1781,  and  died  there  in  1826. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  where  he  attended 
the  practice  of  Corvisart,  to  whom  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction  of 
percussion  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the 
chest,  although  the  original  discovery  is  due  to 
Avenbrugger.  In  1814,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  in  the  same  year,  he  became 
the  chief  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Midedne,  In 
1816,  he  was  appointed  chief  physician  to  the 
Hdpital  Neckar,  and  it  was  there  that  he  soon 
after  made  the  discovery  of  mediate  auscultation, 
or,  iu  other  words,  of  the  use  of  the  Stethoscope 
(q.  v.).  In  1819,  he  published  his  TraiUdeVAus- 
cuUation  Mediate,  which  has  undoubtedly  produced 
a  greater  effect,  in  so  far  as  the  advance  of  diagnosis 
is  concerned,  than  any  other  single  book.  •  His 
treatise  had  not  long  appeared,  when  indications 
of  consumption  were  discovered  in  his  own  chest 
by  means  of  the  art  of  his  own  creation,  and  after 
a  few  years  of  delicate  health,  during  which  he 
continued  to  practise  in  Paris,  he  retired  to  die  in 
his  native  province. 

L^TA'B^  STJIiroAY,  called  also  Mid-mnt,  is 
the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.  It  is  so  named  from 
the  first  word  of  the'  Introit  of  the  mass,  which  is 
from  Isaiah  Ixvi.  10.  From  this  name  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  services  of  the  day  is  joyousness,  and 
the  music  of  the  organ,  which  throughout  the  rest 
of  Lent  is  suspended,  is  on  this  day  resumed. 
Lsetare  Sunda.y  is  also  the  day  selected  by  the  pope 
for  the  blessing  of  the  GoLDEiir  Rose  (q.  v.). 

LA  FAEI'ITA,  an  Italian  author  and  politician, 
bom  at  Messina  in  1815.  In  the  university  of 
Catania,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
on  him  at  the  age  of  19;  and  in  1837,  having  taken 
part  in  an  ineffectual  revolutionary  movement  in 
Sicily,  he  sought  safety  in  expatriation.  In  1839, 
he  returned  to  Sicily,  was  received  as  a  lawyer,  and 
started  several  political  journals,  which  were  all 
successively  suppressed.  This  led  him  to  remove 
to  Florence,  where  he  published  several  works, 
more  remarkable  for  their  contents  than  for  the 
graces  of  their  language.  In  the  rising  of  1848, 
La  F.  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement  of 
Tuscany,  where  he  edited  the  first  democratic  and 
anti-papal  journal,  the  Alba.  He  soon  returned  to 
Sicily,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  council  of 
war,  and  member  of  parliament;  and  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  king  by  the  Sicilians,  he  was  despatched 
by  the  provisional  government  on  a  mission  to 
Home,  Tuscany,  and  Turin.  On  his  return  to 
Palermo,  he  discharged  the  combined  duties  of 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  of  Public  Works, 
and  of  the  Interior.  After  the  capture  of  Messina 
by  the  rpyal  troops.  La  F.  accepted  from  the  king's 
government  the  post  of  Minister  of  War,  a  step 
which  incurred  the  severe  censure  of  the  party  of 
liberty,  but  which  only  led  to  his  renewed  banish- 
ment from  Sicily.  In  the  war  of  the  south,  by 
which  the  heroic  Garibaldi  liberated  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  La  F.  reappeared  in  Sicily ;  but  his 
unfortunate  differences  with  Garibaldi  led  to  his 
ultimate  expulsion  from  the  island,  by  order  of 
the  dictator.  Some  of  his  principal  works  are — 
Souvenirs  of  Borne  and  Tuscany ;  Italy  (1  vol.) ; 
Switzerland  (2  vols.);  China  (4  vols.);  History  of 
the  Revolution  of  Sicily  in  1848  and  1849  (2  vols.). 

LAFAYETTE,  Mabib  Madeleine  Pioohe  de 
Laveegne,  Comtesse  de,  born  1633,  died  1693, 
the  authoress  of  a  number  of  novels,  excelled  by  no 
works  of  that  age  in  the  development  of  character 
and  true  delineation  of  human  nature.  Her  father, 
Aymar  de  Lavergne,  was  governor  of  Havre.  She 
received  an  excellent  education,  and  in  1655 
12 


married  the  Count  de  Lafayette,  after  which  her 
house  became  a  resort  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  men  of  her  age,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  frequented  ly  the  persons  of  highest  rank 
and  fashion  in  Paris.  Her  novels,  Zaide  and  La 
Princesse  de  GUves,  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

LAFAYETTE,  Maeie  Jean  Paul  Rooh  Yves 
Gilbert  Motier,  Maeqots  de,  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  Auvergne,  was  bom  6th  Septeniber 
1757,  in  the  castle  of  Chavagnac,  now  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper- Loire.  He  became  a  soldier  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  1777  went  to  America,  to  take  part 
with  the  colonists  in  their  war  of  independence.  The 
friendship  of  Washington  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  the  development  of  his  mind  and  the  formation 
of  his  opinions.  The  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  Britain  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
aiding  the  new  republic  effectually,  by  returning  to 
France,  where  he  was  received  with  honour  by  the 
court,  and  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people.  He 
again  repaired  to  America  in  1780,  and  was  intrusted 
by  Congress  with  the  defence  of  Virginia,  where 
he  rendered  important  services.  On  a  third  visit 
to  North  America  in  1784,  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  he  was  received  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
tour  was  a  continual  triumph. 

L.  had  imbibed  liberal  principles,  and  now  eagerly 
sought  to  promote  a  thorough  reform  in  his  native 
country.  He  was  called  to  the  Assembly  of  Notables 
in  1787,  and  was  one  of  those  who  most  earnestly 
urged  the  Assembly  of  the  States.  He  took  part 
also  in  the  movements  which  converted  the  Assembly 
of  the  States  into  the  National  Assembly  in  1789. 
He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  and  being  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  armed  citizens,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  gave  it  the  tricolor  cockade. 
In  these  first  periods  of  the  Revolution,  it  seemed  as 
if  L.  had  the  destinies  of  France  in  his  hands.  But 
he  found  himself  unable  to  control  /the  exeitement 
which  sprung  up.  The  extreme  republicans  soon 
came  to  dislike  him,  because  he  advocated  a  con- 
stitutional kingdom ;  and  the  court-party,  especially 
the  queen,  did  the  same — in  spite  of  the  services  he. 
rendered  them — because  of  his  zeal  for  the  new 
order  of  things.  Along  with  Bailly,  he  founded  the 
club  of  the  Feuillants.  After  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  1790,  he  retired  to  Ms  estate  of 
Lagrange,  tiU  he  received  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Ardennes,  with  which  he  won  the  first 
victories  at  Philippevjlle,  Maubeuge,  and  Florennes. 
Nevertheless,  the  calumnies  of  the  Jacobins  rendered 
him  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  he  was  accused  of 
treason,  but  acquitted.  After  several  vain  efforts 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  rational  liberty,  he  left 
Paris  for  Flanders,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Austriaus,  and  conveyed  to  Ohnutz,  where 
he  remained  for  about  five  years,  tiU  Bonaparte 
obtained  his  liberation  in  1797;  but  he  took  no  part 
iu  pubKc  affairs  during  the  ascendency  of  Bona- 
parte. He  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the 
department  of  Sarthe  from  1818  to  1824,  and  was 
one  of  the  extreme  Left.  From  1825  to  1830,  he 
was  again  a  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  In  1830,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution,  and  commanded  the  National  Guards. 
He  died  20th  May  1834. 

LAFAYETTE,  a  city  of  Indiana,  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  east  bank,  and  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Wabash  River,  63  miles  north- 
west of  Indianopolis,  on  the  line  of  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  and  at  the  interseation  of  four 
railways.  It  is  a  flourishing  city,  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  prairie- country.  Laid  put  in  1825,  it  has  15 
churches,  2  daily,  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  with 
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numerous  banks,  hotels,  and  manufactories.     Pop. 
in  1860,  9426. 

LAFFITTE,  Jacques,  a  French  banker  and 
statesman,  bom  of  hmnble  parentage  at  Bayonne, 
24th  October  1767,  was  early  employed  as  a  clerk 
by  the  rich  banker  Perregaux  in  Paris,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  in  business  in  1809..  He  soon  rose  to 
^eat  wealth  and  a  European  reputation.  He  was 
made  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
in  1814  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Prance.  On  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Louis  XVIIL  depo- 
sited a  large  sum  in  L.'s  hands ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Napoleon  intrusted  5,000,000 
francs  to  him,  which  he  kept  safe,  although  the 
government  made  some  attempts  to  lay  hold  of  it. 
After  the -second  restoration,  he  became  one  of  the 
opposition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  enjoyed 
the  highest  popularity  in  Paris.  When  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  1830,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  saying,  'You  have  to  make  your  choice 
between  a  crown  and  a  passport.'  He  freely 
supplied  the  money  requisite  on  that  occasion. 
He  became  one  of  the  first  ministry  of  the  new 
ting,  and  in  November  1830  was  intrusted  with 
the  formation  of  a  cabinet,  the  conservative  char- 
acter of  which  caused  the  loss  of  his  popularity. 
Meanwhile  his  banking  affairs  fell  into  confusion, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  all  his  property  to  pay 
his  debts.  A  national  subscription  preserved  him 
his  hdtel  in  Paris  ;  and  being  again  elected  to  the 
Chamber  as  a  deputy  for  Paris,  he  became  a  leader 
of  the  opposition.  Erom  the  ruins  of  his  fortune 
he  founded  a  new  Discount  Bank.  As  the  govern- 
ment receded  more  from  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  L.  became  more  active  in  oppo- 
-sition.  In  1843,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
court,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.    He  died  26th  May  1844. 

LAPONTAINE,  jBAsr  de,  a  French  poet, 
distinguished  above  all  his  countrymen  as  a  fabulist, 
was  the  son  of  a  Maltre  des  Eaux  et  ForSts,  and 
was  born  July  8,  1621,  at  ChSJteau-Thierry,  in 
Champagne.  In  his  early  youth,  he  learned  almost 
nothing,  and  at  the  age  of  20,  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  the  Oratory  at  Kheims,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  ignorance.  Here,  however,  he  began 
to  exhibit  a  decided  taste  for  the  classics  and 
for  poetry.  Though  selfish  and  vicious  to  the 
last  degree,  he  possessed  withal  a  certain  child- 
like bonhommie ;  it  was  not  grace,  or  vivacity,  or 
wit,  but  a  certain  soft  and  pleasant  amiability  of 
manner,  so  that  he  never  wanted  friends.  He 
successively  found  protectors  in  the  Duchess  de 
BouiUon,  who  drew  Wm  to  Paris;  in  Madame  de 
■Sabli&re,  and  in  M.  and  Madame  Hervart.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  MoHfere,  Boileau,  Kacine, 
and  other  contemporary  celebrities;  and  even  the 
saintly  Fenelon  lamented  his  death  in  extravagant 
strains.  In  1693,  after  a  dangerous  illness,  he 
carried  into  execution  what  a  French  critic  char- 
acteristically terms  his  projet  de  conversion,  and 
spent  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  kind  of 
artificial  penitence,  common  enough  among  licen- 
tious men  and  women  in  those  sensual  days.  He 
died  at  Paris,  April  13,  1695.  His  best,  which;  how- 
ever, are  also  his  most  iramoral  productions,  are 
Oontes  et  Nouvdles  en,  Vers  (Paris,  1665 ;  2d  part, 
1666;  3d  part,  1671),  and  Fallea  Choisies  mises  en 
Vers  (also  in  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  appeared 
in  1668,  and  the  third  in  1693).  The  editions  of  the 
FaibUs  have  been  innumerable.  The  best  edition  of 
L.'s  collected  works  is  that  of  Walckenaer  (18  vols. 
Paris,  1819 — 1820;  improved  edition,  in  6  vols. 
1822—1823). 

LAGBRSTKCE'MIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 


natural  order  LyOvraceae,  the  type  of  a  sub-order 
Lagerit/roemiece,  which  is  distinguished  by  winged 
seeds,  and  in  which  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
noblest  trees  of  tropical  forests,  whereas  the  true 
Lythrem  are  generally  herbaceous.  Lagersiramm 
Begince  is  the  Jarool  of  India — a  magnificent  tree, 
with  red  wood,  which,  although  soft,  is  durable 
under  water,  and  is  therefore  much  used  for  boat- 
building. 

IiA'GOMYS,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of 
the  family  Leporidce,  much  resembling  hares  or 
rabbits,  but  with  limbs  of  more  equal  length, 
more  perfect  clavicles,  longer  claws,  longer  head, 
shorter  ears,  and  no  tail  They  are  interesting 
from  their  peculiar  instincts,  storing  up  herbage 
for  winter  use  in  heaps  or  stacks.  The  Alpine 
L.,  or  PiKA  of  Siberia  (i.  alpinus),  the  largest 
of  the  genus,  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  guinea- 
pig;  yet  its  stacks  are  sometimes  four  or  five  feet 
high,  by  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  often  afford 
adventurous  sable-hunters  the  food  necessary  for 
their  horses.  The  Kttle  animals  live  in  burrows, 
from  the  inhabited  part  of  which  galleries  lead  to 
the  stacks.  The  herbage  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed is  of  the  choicest  kind,  and  dried  so  as  to 
retain  much  of  its  juices,  and  form  the  very  best  of 
hay. 

LAGOO'N  (Lat.  lacuna,  a  hollow  or  pool)  is  a 
species  of  lake  formed  by  the  overflowing  either  of 
the  sea  or  of  rivers,  or  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
from  these  ;  and  hence  lagoons  are  sometimes 
divided  into  fluvial  and  marine.  They  are  found 
only  in  low-lying  lands,  such  as  the  coasts  of 
Holland,  Italy,  the  Baltic,  and  the  east  coast  of 
South  AJnerica  ;  are  generally  shaBow,  and  do  not 
always  present  the  same  aspect.  In  some  cases, 
they  are  completely  dried  up  in  summer ;  in  others, 
after  being  once  formed,  they  preserve  throughout 
the  whole. year  the  character  of  stagnant  marshy 
pools ;  and  in  others,  again,  the  sea,  which  re-unites 
them  to  itself  in  winter,  is  separated  from  them  in 
summer  by  a  bar  of  sand  or  shingle. 

LA'GOS,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Algarve,  on  a  wide  bay,  23  miles  east- 
north-east  from  the  extremity  of  Cape  St  Vincent. 
The  harbour  affords  protection  from  north  and  west 
winds  only,  and  accommodates  only  small  vessels. 
A  productive  tunny-fishery  is  carried  on  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  7800.  In  the  bay  of  L.,  Admiral 
Boscawen  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  French 
Toulon  fleet,  August  18,  1759. 

LAGRANGE,  Joseph  Louis,  'Comte,  one  of 
the  OTeatest  of  mathematicians,  was  bom  at  Turin 
in  1736.  He  was  of  French  extraction,  and 
was   the   grandson  of   Descartes.     When   still  a 


youth,  he  solved  the  isoperimetrical  problem  of 
Euler,  and  when  scarcdy  19  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Artillery 
School  in  Turin.  Frederick  the  Great  appointed 
Wm  to  be  Euler's  successor,  as  director  of  the 
Academy  at  Beriin,  in  1759.  /After  Frederick's 
death,  Naples,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  and  France  strove 
for  the  honour  of  offering  L.  a  better  position.  He 
accepted  the  offer  of  France  and  took  up  his 
quE^I^ers  in  the  Louvre  in  1787,  obtaining  a  pension 
of  6000  francs  (£238).  In  1791,  he  was  chosen  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  the  same  year  the  National  Assembly  con- 
firmed to  him  his  pension,  and  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Mint.  He  was  in  great 
danger  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  but  escaped, 
and  was  afterwards  professor  in  the  Normal  and 
Polytechnic  Schools.  Napoleon  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  bestowed  on  him  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  title  of  Count, 
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and  many  other  favours.  He  died  lOth  April 
1813,  and!  was  interred  in  tlae  Pantheon,  His 
principal  works  are :  Memoirs  '  on  the  Motion  of 
Muids'  and  'the  Propagation  of  Sound;'  another 
memoir  refuted  D'Alembert's  -views  regarding  the 
theory  of  the  earth's  formation.  When  only  24 
years  of  age,  he  published  his  New  Method,  subse- 
quently known  as  the  Galailus  of  Variations, 
■flius  adding  a  new  and  powerful  weapon  to  the 
philosophical  armoury.  In  1764,  his  memoir  on  the 
'Libration  of  the  Moon'  carried  off  the  first  prize 
at  the  Academy.  It  was  in  this  treatise  that  he 
shewed  the  extent  and  fniitfulness  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  '  virtual  velocities '  which  he  afterwards  so 
successfully  apphed  to  mechanics.  Next  appeared 
his  works  on  the  solution  of  'numerical'  and 
'algebraic'  equations;  and  in  1787,  his  Micanique 
Anah/tique,  a  work  in  which  mechanics  is  reduced  to 
a  mere  question  of  calculation.  His  last  imiportant 
works  were,  Ccdcul  des  Fonctions  Analytiques,  TraitS 
des  Fonctiions,  and  BisoluUon  des  Hquaiions  NuTni- 
riques.  L.  made  mamy  other  important  investiga- 
tions in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  and  particu- 
larly in  astronomy — the  chief  subjects  of  which  are, 
the  problem  of  Three  Bodies,  the  Long  Inequality 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  moon's  Secular  Inequality, 
attraction  of  ellipsoids,  perturbations  of  Jupiter's 
sateUites,  diminution  of  the  ecliptic,  variation  of  the 
elements  of  the  planetary  orbits,  &o. 

LAGRIMO'SOi  an  Italian  term  used  in  Music, 
meaning  weeping,  or  mournfully ;  similar  to  lamen- 
toso,  which  expresses  the  same,  but  in  a  higher 
degree.  The  delivery  should  be  heart-stirring,  but 
at  the  same  time  &ee  from  all  mannerisms  and 
embeUishmentsi 

LA  GUAYRA.    See  G-tjavha,  La. 

LA  GUEKO]S"N"IEBE,  Loins  Etibttne  AnrsuR, 
VicojiTE  DE,  a  conspicuous  French  politician  of  the 
present  day,  was  born  in  1816,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Poitiers.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  the  articles 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Avenir  National  of 
Limoges,  about  1835.  Subsequently,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lamartine,  whom  for  many  years 
he  regarded  both  as  his  political  and  literary 
master.  Ultimately,  he  came  to  a  rupture  with 
Lamartine,  and  became  an  ardent  Bonapartist,  and 
after  the  coup  d'Stat  (2d  December  1851),  the  apolo- 
gist of  that  audacious  deed.  In  1853,  he  entered 
the  Council  of  State.  La  G.  has  retained  his  con- 
nection with  the  press,  and,  at  least  until  recently, 
stood  so  well  in  the  good  graces  of  the  French 
emperor,  that  his  articles  and  pamphlets  have  been 
considered  to  possess  a  semi-ofiScial  value.  The 
paper  he  now  conducts.  La  France,  has  attained  a 
high  degree  of  importance  in  the  sphere  of  poUticali 
joumahsm.  La  G.'s  most  noted  publications  of 
late  years  have  been :  L'Empereur  NapoUon  III. 
et  VAngleterre  (1858),  UEmperenir  NapoUon  III. 
et  I'ltaUe  (185&),  and  Le  Pape  et  le  Oongris  (1859). 

LAHI  JA'N,  an  iiuportant  trading-town  of  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Ghilan,  close  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  thirty  miles  east-south- 
east of  Eeshd.    Pop.  7000. 

LAHN,  an  important  affluent  of  the  Bhine  (q.  v.). 

LAHO'RB,  the  chief  city  of  the  Punjab,  stands 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eavi,  the  middle  of  the 
five  rivers  which  give  name  to  the  country ;  lat. 
31°  36'  N.,  long.  74°  21'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall,  formerly  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  by 
fortifications  seven  miles  in  circuit.  In  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  city  stand  the  citadel,  the  great 
magazine,  and  military  workshops.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  gloomy,  the  bazaars  well  furnished, 
but  the  houses  in  general  insignificant.  Within 
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the  circuit,  wells  are  abundant  j  the  ground  is  well 
cultivated,  adorned  with  magnificent  gardens,  and 
strewn  with  numerous  ruins  of  a  bygone  splendour 
and  prosperity.  The  present  town,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  100,000,  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed under  the  Moguls  1,000,000  inhabitants.  In 
the  12th  c.,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  djmasty  of  the 
Ghaznevides,  and  subsequently  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  successors  of  Baber.  In  1799,  Eunjeet 
Singh,  the  Sikh  prince,  became  ruler  of  Lahore  ; 
but  as  he  chose  for  his  head-quarters,  Amritsir,  a 
city  about  forty  miles  to  the  east,  L.  became  much 
neglected.  Since  1849,  the  epoch  of  the  British 
conquest  of  the  Punjab,  L.  has  advanced  in  com- 
merce and  wealth.  More  especially,  however,  has 
the  change  of  masters  been  beneficial, to  educa- 
tion. A  seminary  not  only  for  imparting  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  literature,  but  also  for  commu- 
nicating, through  vernacular  languages,  European 
knowledge,  has  been  successfully  established.  The 
institution,  though  it  does  receive  a  grant  in  aid 
from  the  supreme  government,  is  yet  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  rulers  and  populations  of  native 
principalities.  Even  in  1849,  the  pupils  numbered 
541. 

LAHB,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Baden,  situated 
on  the  Shutter,  an  affluent  of  the  Ehine,  53  miles 
south-south-west  of  Carlsruhe.  It  stands  in  a  rich 
and  beautiful  district,  and  carries  on  consider- 
able manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  sUk 
ribbons,  leather,  and  tobacco.    Pop.  7000., 

LAI'BACH,  or  LAYBACH,  a  town  of  Austria, 
capital  of  the  crownland  of  Camiola,  is  situated  in 
an  extensive  plain  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  fifty 
miles  north-east  of  Trieste.  It  contains  a  lyceum, 
gymnasium,  and  other  educational  institutions,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  transit-trade  with  Trieste, 
Pitime,  Gratz,  &ic.  Its  manufactures  of  cotton  em- 
ploy 400  hands,  and  upwards  of  200  workmen  are 
employed  in  the  sugar- works.  To  the  south-west  of 
the  town  is  the  Laibach  Morass,  which  formerly 
was  frequently  covered  by  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
river.  It  is  upwards  of  eighty  square  miles  in 
extent.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  half  of  it 
has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  the  remainder 
affords  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  turf.  Pop.  20,100. 

This  town  is  famous  for  the  congress  of  monarchs 
which  met  here  in  1821.  The  purpose  of  this 
congress  was  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy  against 
Carbonarism,  to  arrest  the  then  increasing  progress 
of  revolution,  and  to  restore  in  Naples  and  SUaly 
the  former  condition  of  affairs.  The  result  of  it  was 
the  passing  of  a  resolution  establishing  among  Euro- 
pean nations  the  right  of  armed  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  any  neighbouring  state  which  may  be 
troubled  with  factions.  In  the  resolutions  of  this 
congress  the  British  minister  refused  to  take  part. 

LA'IS,  the  name  of  one,  or,  'more  probably, 
two  Greek  courtesans,  celebrated  for  extraordinary 
beautjr.  The  elder  is  believed  to  have  been  bom 
at  Corinth,  and  flourished  during  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  She  was  reckoned  to  possess  the  most  grace- 
ful figure  of  any  woman  of  her  time  in  Greece,  but 
she  was  capricious,  greedy  of  money,  and  in  her  old 
age  became  a  tippler. — The  younger  appears  to 
have  been  born  in  Sicily,  but  came  to  Corinth  when 
still  a  child.  _  She  sat  as  a  model  to  the  painter 
Apelles,  who  is  said  to  have  recommended  her  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  a  prostitute,  in  which  she 
obtained  a  'bad  eminence?  She  was  stoned  to 
death  by  some  Thessahan  women  whom  she  had 
made  jealous.  Both  of  these  women  had  temples 
erected  to  their  memory. 

LA'ITY  (from  the  Gr.  laos,  the  conmion  people) 
the  name  given  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  to 
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all  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Clergy  (q.  v.)^ 
The  name  appears  to  have  originated  as  early  as 
the  2d  0.,  when  the  idea  grew  up  that  the  priest- 
hood formed  an  intermediate  class  between  Christ 
and  the  Christian  community.  The  influence  which 
the  laity  had  at  first  exercised  in  the  government  of 
the  church  gradually  declined  as  the  power  of  the 
hierarchy  increased,  and  although,  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  3d  c,  cases  occur  in  which  learned  laymen 
taught  publioly  with  the  approval  of  bishops,  still 
this  liberty  wag  ever  more  and  more  narrowed, 
until  finally,  in  502,  a  synod,  held  at  Kome  under 
the  bishop,  Symmaohus,  forbade  laymen  to  interfere 
in  any  way  in  the  affairs  of  the  ehuroh.  The 
Protestant  Church,  in  general,  maintains  on  scrip- 
tural grounds  the  common  and  equal  priesthood  of 
all  Christians;  stiU,  as  marking  a  visible  distinction 
of  office,  the  words  continue  in  very  general  use,  the 
depth  of  the  distincticxa  implied  varying  with  the 
'church'  views  of  those  employing  them.  Some 
very  strict  Protestants  are^  caaretul  to  say  minister 
and  people,  instead  of  clergy  and  laity. 

LAKE  (Lat.  laeus)  is  a  portion  of  water  sur- 
rounded by  land.  There  are  (1)  some  lakes  which 
neither  receive  nor  emit  streams;  (2)  some,  fed 
by  springs,  emit,  but  do  not  receive  streams;  (3) 
others,  as  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  receive  rivers, 
but  have  no  visible  outlet ;  but  (4)  by  far  the  greater 
number  both  receive  and  emit  streams.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  lakes  coming  undfer  the  third  class 
are  salt  or  brackish;  Lake  Tchad,  in  Central  Africa, 
forming  one  of  the  most  prominent  exceptions. 

LAKE  OF  THE  THOtTSAND  ISLANDS,  an 

expansion  of  the  St  Lawrence  (q.  v.),  extends  about 
40  miles  below  the  north-east  end  of  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  weH.  worthy  of  its  name,  being  said  to  contain 
1700  islets,  the  largest  measuring  10  miles  by  6. 
It  separates  Upper  Canada  from  file  state  of  New 
York. 

LAKE  OP  THE  WOODS,  a  body  of  water 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  intemationS  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  territories,  takes  its  name  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  studded  with  wooded  islands,  and  lies 
190  miles  west-north-west  of  Lake  Superior.  At  its 
south-east  end,  it  receives  the  Eainy  Eiver  from  the 
Kainy  Lake;  and  at  its  north-west  extremity,  it 
sends  forth  the  Winnipeg  on  its  course  to  Hudson's 
Bay.  According  to  the  treaty  which  closed  the 
War  of  Independence,  it  was  divided  by  a  central 
line  between  England  and  her  old  colonies.  It 
measures  about  300  miles  round ;  and  its  remotest 
point  is  in  lat.  49°  N.,  and  long.  95°  W. 

LAKE  SCHOOL,  -fte  name  with  which  the 
Mdinburgh  JSesiew  dubbed  certain  poets  (Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Southey)  who,  towards  the 
close  of  last  c.,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Lake 
district  of  Cumberland  and  Westmordand,  and 
who— though  widely  different  from  each  other  in 
almost  every  other  respect— professed  to  seek  the 
sources  of  poetical  inspiration  in  the  simplicity  of 
nature,  rather  than  in  the  works  of  their  prede- 
cessors and  the  fashion  of  the  times.  The  epithet, 
however,  is  not  a  happy  one,  and  does  not  help  us 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  men. 

LAKES,  in  point  of  law,  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  land  which  surrounds  them ;  by  which  is  meant 
not  only  the  water  and  the  use  of  it,  but  the  sod 
under  the  water.  Where  the  land  surrounding  the 
lak»  belongs  to  different  owners,  each  has  primA 
facie  the  right  to  use  the  lake  for  ordinary  purposes, 
including  fishing  or  boating ;  but_it  depends  on  how 
the  properties  were  acquired,  whether  and  how  far 
this  general  rule  applies  to  any  particular  case. 


LAKES,  colours  prepared  by  combining  animal 
and  vegetable  colouring  matters  with  aluminap, 
which  has  a  remarkable  property  of  uniting  with 
and  separating  these  colours  from  their  solutionak- 
Thus,  if  we  take  the  coloured  solution  of  cochineal, 
and  add  to  it  a  solution  of  alum,  the  alumina  in 
the  alum  immediately  combines  with  the  colouring 
matter,  and  the  result  is  a  precipitate  which  is 
carmine  or  Florentine  Lake. 

Hed  lake  is  made  in  a  similar  manner  from  Brazil 
wood,  a  little  solution  of  tin  being  added  to  heighten 
the  colour,  and  potash.being  used  to  accelerate  the 
precipitation.  Lakes  of  several  shades  of  red  and 
purple  are  also  made  from  madder-roots,  the  quantity 
of  potash  used  determining  the  proper  colour.  Two 
or  three  yellow  lakes  are  used,  the  manufacture  of 
which  is  very  similar ;  they  are  prepared  from 
yellow  berries  or  from  amotto.  Almost  every  known 
animal  or  vegetable  colour  may  be  converted  into  a 
lake,  but  those  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  found 
practically  useful.  They  are  chiefly  employed  by 
caUco-printers  and  paper-stainers. 

LAKSHMI,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  name  of 
the  consort  of  the  god  Vishn'u  (q.  v.),  and  considered 
also  to  be  his  fem^e  or  creative  energy.  According 
to  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the  WOTsMppers  of 
Vishn'u,  this  god  produced  the  three  goddesses; 
BrShml,  Lakshml,  and  Ohau'dikS,,  the  first  represent- 
ing his  creating,  the  second,  his  preserving,  and  the 
third,  his  desteoying  energy.  G^iis  view,  however, 
founded  on  the  superiority!  of  Vishn'u  over  the 
two  other  gods  of  the  Hindu  triad — BrAhml,  or 
Saraswat!,  being  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
energy  of  BrahroA,  and  Chan'd'iki,  another  name 
of  Durgft,  as  the  energy  of  S'iva — is  later  than 
the  myth,  relating  to  L.,  of  the  epic  period;  for, 
according  to  the  latter,  L.  is  the  goddess  of  Fortune 
and  of  Beauty,  and  arose  from  the  Ocean  of  Milk 
when  it  was  churned  by  the  god^  to  procure  the 
beverage  of  Immortality,  and  it  was  only  after 
this  wonderful  occurrence  that  she  became  the  wife 
of  Vishn'u.  When  she  emerged  from  the  agitated 
milk-sea,  one  text  of  the  B&m&yan'a  relates,  'she 
was  reposing  on  a  lotos-flower,  endowed  with 
transcendent  beauty,  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth, 
her  body  covered  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  and 
marked  with  every  auspicious  sign Thus  origin- 
ated, and  adored  by  the  world,  the  goddess,  who  is 
also  called  Pad/mS,  and  S'rl,  betook  herself  to  the 
bosom  of  Hari — i.  e.,  Vishn'u.'  A  curious  festival 
is  celebrated  in  honour  of  this  divinity  on  the  fifth 
lunar  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  Migha 
(February),  when  she  is  identified  with  Saraswati, 
the  consort  of  Brahmft,  and  the  goddess  of  learn- 
ing. In  his  treatise  on  festivals,  a  great  modem 
authority,  Baghunandana,  mentions,  on  the  faith 
of  a  work  called  Samwatsara-samdi/pa,  that  L.  is  to 
be  worshipped  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  with 
flowers,  perfumes,  rice,  and  water ;  that  due  honour 
is  to  be  paid  to  inkstand  and  writing-reed,  and  no 
writing  to  be  done.  Wilson,  in  his  essay  on  the 
Bdigious  festivals  of  the  Hindus  (works,  voL  iL 
p.  188,  ff.),  adds  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
February,  'the  whole  of  the  pens  ana  inkstands, 
and  the  books,  if  not  too  numerous  and  bulky,  are 
collected,  the  pens  or  reeds  cleaned,  the  inkstands 
scoured,  and  the  books,  wrapped  up  in  new  doth, 
are  arranged  upon  a  platform,  or  a  sheet,  and 
strewn  over  with  flowers  and  blades  of  yoimg 
barley,  and  that  no  flowers  except  white  are  to  be 
offered.  After  performing  the  necessary  rites  .... 
all  the  members  of  the  family  assemble  and  make 
their  prostrations;  the  books,  the  pens,  and  ink 
having  an  entire  holiday ;  and,  should  any  emergency 
require  a  written  communication  on  the  day  dedi- 
cated to  the  divinity  of  scholarship,  it  is  done  with 
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chalk  or  cliarooal  upon  a  black  or  white  board.' 
In  different  parts  of  India,  this  festival  is  celebrated 
at  different  seasons,  according  to  the  double  aspect 
under  'which  L.  is  viewed  by  her  worshippers.  The 
festival  in  the  month  M&gha  seems  originally  to 
have  been  a  vernal  feast,  marking  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  of  spring. 

LALANDE,  Joseph  Jeb6me  LBrEANgAis  de, 
an  eminent  French  astronomer,  was  born  at  Bours, 
11th  July  1732.  He  devoted  himself  with  such 
success  to  mathematics  and  astronomy,  that  the 
French  Academy  sent  him  to  Berlin  in  1751,  to 
determine  the  moon's  parallax,  at  the  same  time 
that  Lacaijle  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  1752,  he  returned,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
the  astronomers-royal ;  and  in  1761,  succeeded 
Lemonuier  in  the  professorship  of  astronomy  in 
the  CoU§ge  de  France.  His  lectures  had  a  rare 
attractiveness,  and  he  published  several  astron- 
omical works  of  a  popular  kind,  as  well  as  works 
of  profound  science.  He  finally  filled  the  office 
of  Director  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  died 
4th  April  1804.  His  character  was  marked  by 
extreme  vanity ;  but  no  one  has  ever  equalled  him 
as  a  lecturer  on  astronomy,  and  few  have  contributed 
more  to  the  general  progress  of  astronomical  science. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Traite  d'Astronomie 
(2  vols.  Paris,  1764 — a  new  and  augmented  edition 
in  4  vols.  Paris,  1771 — 1781).  He  also  published 
minor  works  on  astronomy,  navigation,  &c.,  and 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  Italy  during  1765  and 
1766  (9  vols.  Paris,  1786). 

LALITA-VISTARA  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  Buddhistic  literature.  It 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the 
Buddha  S'Slkyamuni  (see  Bdbdha),  and  is  considered 
by  the  Buddhists  as  one  of  their  nine  chief  works, 
treating  of  Dharma,  or  religious  law.  It  is  one  of 
the  developed  Sdtras  of  the  Maha^y^na  system.  An 
edition  of  the  Sanscrit  text,  and  an  English  transla- 
tion of  this  work  by  BS,bu  Eajeudral3,l  Mitra,  is 
publishing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  A  French  translation  from  the  Tibetan 
has  been  made  by  Ph.  Ed.  Fouoaux.  In  Chinese, 
there  are  two  translations  of  it.  See  E.  Burnout 
Introduction  d  I'Histoire  du  Buddhhme  Indien 
(Paris,  1844) ;  and  W.  'WassUjew,  Der  Buddhismus, 
seine  jDogmen,  Geschichte  und  Literatur  (St  Peters- 
burg, 1860). 

LA'MA,  or  LLAMA  [Auchenia  lama),  a  most 
Jiseful  South  American  quadruped  of  the  family 
Gamdidce.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  or  as  a  mere  domes- 
ticated variety  of  the  Huanaca  (q.  v.).  It  was  in 
general  use  as  a  beast  of  burden  on  the  Peruvian 
Andes  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  was 
the  only  beast  of  burden  used  by  the  natives  of 
America  before  the  horse  and  ass  were  introduced  by 
Europeans.  It  is  still  much  used  in  this  capacity 
on  the  Andes,  the  peculiar  conformation  of  its  feet 
(see  Auchenia)  enabling  it  to  walk ,  securely  on 
slopes  too  rough  and  steep  for  any  other  animal. 
The  working  of  many  of  the  silver  mines  of  the 
Andes  could  scarcely  be  carried  on  but  for  the 
assistance  of  lamas.  The  burden  carried  by  the  L. 
should  not  exceed  125  pounds.  When  too  heavily 
loaded,  the  animal  lies  down,  and  refuses  to  move, 
nor  wiE  either  coaxing  or  severity  overcome  its 
resolution.  It  is  generally  very  patient  and  docile. 
Its  rate  of  travelling  is  about  12  or  15  miles  a 
day.  The  L.  is  about  three  feet  in  height  at  the 
shoulder,  has  a  longish  neck,  and  carries  its  head 
elevated.  The  females  are  smaller  and  less  strong 
than  the  males,  which  alone  are  used  for  carrying 
burdens.  The.  colour  is  very  various,  generally 
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brown,  with  shades  of  yellow  or  black,  frequently 
speckled,  rarely  quite  white  or  black.  'The  flesh  is 
spongy,  coarse,  and  not  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour. 
The  hair  or  wool  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  alpaca, 
but  is  used  for  similar  purposes ;  that  of  the  female 
is  finer  than  that  of  the  male.  The  L.  has  been 
introduced  with  the  alpaca  into  Australia;  but  it 
is  only  for  steep  mountain  regions  that  it  seems  to 
be  adapted. 

LA'MAISM  (from the  Tibetan  bLama*  spiritual 
teacher  or  lord)  is  the  name  of  the  religion  pre- 
vailing in  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  It  is  Buddhism 
(q.  V.)  corrupted  by  S'ivaism  (q.  v.),  and  by  Shamaism 
(q.  v.),  or  spirit-worship.  As  ancient  Buddhism 
knows  of  no  worship  of  God,  but  merely  of  an  ador- 
ation of  saints,  the  latter  is  also  the  main  feature 
of  Lamaism.  The  essence  of  all  that  is  sacred 
is  comprised  by  this  religion  under  the  name  of 
dKon  mChhog  gSsum  (pronounced  Kcmchogsum), 
which  consists  of  the  '  three  most  precious  jewels ' — 
viz.,  '  the  Buddha-jewel,'  the  '  doctrine- jewel,'  and 
'  the  priesthood-jewel.'  A  similar  triad  is  implied  by 
the  three  Buddhistic  formulae  :  '  I  take  my  refuge 
in  Buddha  ;  I  take  my  refuge  in  the  law  (or  doc- 
trine) ;  I  take  my  refuge  in  the  congregation  (of  the 
priests),'  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  same  dogmatic 
importance  in  Buddhism  as  in  Lamaism,  where  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  trinity,  representing  an 
essential  unity.  The  first  person  of  this  trinity  is 
the  Buddha ;  but  he  is  not  the  creator,  or  the  origin 
of  the  universe  ;  as  in  Buddhism,  he  is  merely  the 
founder  of  the  doctrine,  the  highest  saint,  though 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  supreme  wisdom, 
power,  virtue,  and  beauty,  which  raise  him  beyond 
the  pale  of  ordinary  existence.  The  second  jewel, 
or  the  doctrine,  is  the  law  or  religion — that  which 
is,  as  it  were,  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddha,  his 
actual  existence  after  he  had  disappeared  in  the 
Mrvtoa.  The  third  jewel,  or  the  priesthood,  is  the 
congregation  of  the  saints,  comprising  the  whole 
clergy,  the  incarnate  as  well  as  the  non-incarnate 
representatives  of  the  various  Buddhistic ;  saints. 
The  latter  comprise  the  five  Dhy&ni-Buddhas,  or 
the  Buddhas  ef  contemplation,  and,  besides,  all 
those  myriads  of  Bodhisattwas,  Pratyeka-Buddhas, 
and  pious  men,  who  became  canonised  after  their 
death.  It  is  obvious  that  among  their  number  a 
portion  only  can  enjoy  practical  worship  ;  but  the 
clergy,  as  the  visible  representative  of  these  saints, 
claim  and  receive  due  homage  at  all  the  religious 
ceremonies.  Inferior  in  rank  to  these  saints  are 
the  gods  and  spirits,  the  former  chiefly  taken  from 
the  Pantheon  of  the  S'ivaits.  The  highest  position 
amongst  these  is  occupied  by  the  four  spirit-kings — 
viz.,  Indra  (q.  v.),  the  god  of  the  firmament;  Tama, 
the  god  of  death  and  the  infernal  regions ;  TamAn- 
taha,  or  S'iva,  as  revenger  in  his  most  formidable 
shape ;  and  Vai^ravana,  or  the  god  of  wealth.  The 
worship  of  these  saints  and  gods  consists  chiefly  in 
the  reciting  of  prayers,  and  sacred  texts,  and  the 
intonation  of  hymns,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of 
music,  which  is  a  chaos  of  the  most  unharmonious 
and  deafening  sounds  of  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums 
of  various  descriptions.  During  this  worship,  which 
takes  place  three  times  a  day,  the  clergy,  summoned 
by  the  tolling  of  a  little  beU,  are  seated  in  two  or 
more  rows,  according  to  their  rank ;  and  on  special 
holidays,  the  temples  and  altars  are  decorated  with 
symbolical  figures,  while  offerings  of  tea,  floiu-, 
milk,  butter,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  are 
made  by  the  worshippers ;  animal  sacriflces  or  offer- 
ings entailing  injury  to  life  being  forbidden,  as  in 
the  Buddhistic  faith.     Lamaism  knows  especially 

*  The  small  letters  prefixed  to  the  initials  of  the 
Tibetan  words  in  this  article  are  not  pronounced. 
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three  great  festivals.  The  Log  gSsar,  or  tlie  festival 
of  the  new  year,  in  February,  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  of  spring,  or  the  victory  of  light 
and  warmth  over  darkness  and  cold.  The  Lamaista, 
like  the  Buddhists,  celebrate  it  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  obtained  by  the  Buddha  S'ftkyamuni,  over 
the  six  heretic  teachers.  It  lasts  fifteen  days,  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  feasts,  dances,  illuminations, 
and  other  manifestations  of  joy ;  it  is,  in  short,  the 
Tibetan  carnival.  The  second  festival,  probably 
the  oldest  festival  of  the  Buddhistic  Church,  is 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  conception  or  incar- 
nation of  the  Buddha,  and  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  summer.  The  third  is  the  water-feast,  in 
August  and  September,  marking  the  commencement 
of  autumn.  Baptism  and  confirmation  are  the  two 
principal  sacraments  of  Lamaism.  The  former  is 
administered  on  the  third  or  tenth  day  after  birth  ; 
the  latter,  generally  when  the  child  can  walk  and 
speak.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  to  Tibetans  not 
a  religious,  but  a  civil  act ;  nevertheless,  the  Lamas 
know  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage,  as  it 
is  from  them  that  the  bridegroom  and  bride  have 
to  learn  the  auspicious  day  when  it  should  be 
performed;  nor  do  they  fail  to  complete  the  act 
with  prayers  and  rites,  which  must  be  responded 
to  with  handsome  presents.  A  similar  observation 
applies  to  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  th'e  Tibetans. 
Properly  speaking,  there  are  none  requiring  the 
assistance  of  the  clergy,  for  Lamaism  does  not 
allow  the  interment  of  the  dead.  Persons  distin- 
guished by  rank,  learning,  or  piety,  are  burned  after 
their  death ;  but  the  general  mode  of  disposing  of 
dead  bodies  in  Tibet,  as  in  Mongolia,  is  that  of 
exposing  them  in  the  open  air,  to  be  devoured  by 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey;  yet  it  is  the  Lama  who 
must  be  present  at  the  moment  of  death,  in  order 
to  superintend  the  proper '  separation  of  body  and 
soul,  to  calm  the  departed  spirit,  and  to  enable  him 
to  be  reborn  in  a  happy  existence.  He  must  deter- 
mine the  auspicious  day  and  hour  when,  and  the 
auspicious  place  where,  the  corpse  is  to  be  exposed. 
The  most  lucrative  part  of  his  business,  however, 
is  the  masses  which  he  has  to  perform,  until  the 
soul  is  released  from  Yama,  the  infernal  judge,  and 
ready  to  re-enter  into  its  new  existence ;  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis  being  the  same  in  this  religion 
as  in  Buddhism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Lamaism 
is  the  organisation  of  its  hierarchy.  Its  summit 
is  occupied  by  two  Lama  popes,  the  one  called 
Dalai-lama,  i.  e..  Ocean-priest,  or  priest  as  wide  as 
the  ocean — he  resides  at  Potala,  near  H'lassa — the 
other  bearing  the  titles  of  Teaho-lama,  Bogdo-lama, 
&c.,  and  officially  called  Pan-chhen  Sin  po  chJie, 
UteraJly,  'the  right  reverend  great  teacher-jewel' 
(i.  e.,  precious  teacher) ;  he  resides  in  the  convent 
at  bKra  Shiss  Lhun  po,  near  gShiss  Ka  rTse.  In 
theory,  both  popes  have  the  same  rank  and  autho- 
rity, in  spiritual  as  well  as  in  temporal  matters ; 
but  as  the  Dalai-lama  possesses  a  much  larger 
territory  than  the  other,  he  is  in  reality  much  more 
powerful.  Next  in  rank  are  the  KhutvMus,  who 
may  be  compared  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  cardinals 
and  archbishops.  The  third  degree  is  that  of  the 
Khubilghans  or  HobUghans— which  Mongol  name 
is  more  frequently  given  to  them  than  the  Tibetan 
title  Bjang  dihub—a,  translation  of  the  Sanscrit 
Bodhisattwa.  Their  number  is  very  great.  These 
three  degrees  represent  the  clergy  that  claims  to 
be  the  incarnation  of  the  Buddhistic  saints.  The 
DaJ^i-lama  and  the  Pan-chhen  were  ia  their  foriner 
lives  the  two  chief  disciples  of  the  great  Lamaist 
reformer  bTsong  kha  pa,  who  was  an  incarnation  of 
the  Bodhisattwa  Amita,bha,  or,  as  some  vriU  have 
it,  of  Maujus'ri  and  Vajrapin'i,  and  who  is  reputed 
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to  have  founded,  in  1355  or  1357  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  present  system  of  the  Lama  hierarchy.    The 
Khutuktus  were  in  their  prior   existences    other 
Buddhistic  saints  of  very  great  renown;   and  the 
Khubilghans    are   those    reborn   hosts    of    saintly 
patrons  whom  the  temples  and  convents  of  Lamaism 
possess  in  boimdless  numbers.    Up  to  the  end  of  last 
century,  the  clergy  of  these  various  classes  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  the  children  into  whose  bodies 
the  souls  of  their  departed  members  had  migrated. 
At  present,  however,  it  seems  that  the   emperor 
of  China  exercises  a  paramount  influence  on  the 
discovery   of  those  transmigrations— or,   in   other 
words,  on  the  filb'ne  up  of  clerical  posts — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  influence  is  supreme  in 
the   case  of  determining  the  election  of  the  two 
highest  functionaries  of  this  theocracy.     In  order  to 
ascertain  the  re-birth  of  a  departed  Lama,  various 
means  are  relied  upon.    .  Sometimes  the  deceased 
had,  before  his  death,  confidentially  mentioned  to 
his  friends  where  and  in  which  family  he  would 
re-appear,  or  his  will  contained  intimations  to  this 
effect.      In   most    instances,   however,   the    sacred 
books  and  the  official  astrologers  are  consulted  on 
the  subject ;  and  if  the  Dalai-lama  dies,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Pan-chhen  to  interpret  the  traditions  and 
oracles  ;  whereas,  if  the  latter  dies,  the  Dalai-lama 
renders  him  the  same  service.     The  proclamation 
of  so  great  an  event,  however,  as  the  metempsy- 
chosis of  a  Dalai-lama  or  Pan-chhen  is  preceded 
by  a  close  examination  of  the  child  that  claims  to 
be   in   possession  of  the   soul  of   either   of   these 
personages.     The  reborn  arch-saint,  usually  a  boy 
four  or  five  years  old,  is  questioned  as  to  his  pre- 
vious career;  books,  garments,  and  other  articles, 
used   and    not  used  by  the  deceased,   are  placed 
before  him,  to  point  out  those  which  belonged  to 
him  in  his  former  life.     But  however  satisfactory 
his  answers  be,  they  do  not  yet  suffice.     Various 
httle  bells,  required  at  the  daily  devotions  of  the 
Lama,  are  put  before  the  boy,  to  select  that  which 
he  did  use  when  he  was  the  Dalai-lama  or  Pan- 
chhen.      '  But  where  is  my   own  favourite   bell  ? ' 
the  child  exclaims,  after  having  searched  in  vain; 
and   this    question  is   perfectly  justified ;   for,   to 
test  the  veracity  of  the  reborn  saint,  this  particular 
bell  had  been  withheld  from  him.     Now,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Dalai-lama  or  Pan- 
chhen  being  bodily  before  them :  the  believers  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  the  Lamas  who  successfully 
performed  all  these  frauds  join  them  in  announcing 
the  momentous  fact.         ^ 

Besides  these  three  classes  of  the  higher  clergy — 
representing  the  incarnate  existences  of  departed 
saints,  and  chosen,  therefore,  without  regard  to 
merit,  amongst  the  children  of  privileged  families — ■ 
Lamaism  possesses  a  lower  clergy,  which,  having  no 
claim  to  incarnate  holiness,  recruits  its  ranks  on 
the  principle  of  merit  and  theological  proficiency. 
It  has  four  orders :  the  pupil  or  novice,  who  enters 
the  order  generaEy  in  his  seventh  or  ninth  year; 
the  assistant  priest ;  the  religious  mendicant ;  and 
the  teacher,  or  abbot.  To  these  may  be  added  two 
academical  or  theological  degrees,  and  also  two 
dignities,  conferred  by  the  sovereign  Lamas  on  those 
doctors  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  extra- 
ordinary sanctity  or  learning.  AU  the  members 
of  these  orders  must  make  the  vow  of  cehbacy, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  them  live  in 
convents.  A  Lamaist  convent,  dGo7i  pa,  consists 
of  a  temple,  which  forms  its  centre,  and  of  a  number 
of  buildings  connected  with  the  temple,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  meeting-rooms,  the  library,  refectory, 
dweUiugs,  and  other  spiritual  and  worldly  wants 
of  the  monks.  At  the  head  of  the  convent  is  a 
Khubilghau,  or  an  abbot,  the  latter  being  elected  by 
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the  chapter,  and  appointed  by  the  Dalai-lama,  or 
the  provincial  KhubUghan.  In  addition  to  these 
orders  o£  monks  and  convents,  Lamaism  has  like- 
wise its  nuns  and  nunneries. 

The  Lamaist  bible  bears  the  name  of  hka!  gjur 
(pronounced  Kanjur) — i.  e.,  '  translation  of  the 
words,'  scil,  of  the  Buddha.  It  contains  not  less 
thau  1083  works,  which  in  some  editions  fill  102  to 
108  volumes  in  folio.  It  consists  of  the  following 
sections:  1.  'Z>wBa  (Sanscrit,  Vinaya),  or  disciphne; 
2.  Slier  phjin  (Sans.  Prajna-piramitS,),  or  philosophy 
and  metaphysics ;  3.  Fhal  chhen  (Sans.  Buddha vata 
Sangha),  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddhas,  their 
incarnations,  &o. ;  4.  dKon  brTsegss  (Sans.  Eatua- 
kftt'a),  or  the  collection  of  precious  things;  5.  mDo 
ssDe  (Sans.  Sdtra),  or  the  collection  of  S<ltras ; 
6.  Mjang  'dass  (Sans.  Nirvina),  or  the  liberation 
from  worldly  pains;  7.  rOjud  (Sans.  Tantras),  or 
incantations,  &c.  Besides  this  mass  of  works,  there 
is  a  very  voluminous  collection,  the  bss  Tan  'gjur, 
or  the  translation  of  the  doctrine,  in  225  vols,  in 
folio;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  possess  canonical 
authority.  i 

The  oldest  history  of  Lamaism  is  shrouded  in 
darkness.  For  its  growth  and  development  under 
the  Mongol  and  Manju  djmasties,  see  the  article 
Tibet. — The  best  work  on  Lamaism  is  Die 
Lamaisclie  HierarcJiie  und  Kirclie,  von  Karl 
Friedrich  Koeppen  (BerUn,  1859).  See  also  Hue,. 
Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Tibet  et 
la  Chine  (Paris,  1852) ;  and  Karl  Bitter's  Er^hunde 
(vol.  iv.). 

LAMA'NTIlf.     See  Manatee. 

LAMAECK,  Jean  Baptiste  Piekke  Antoine 
DE  Monet,  Chevalier  de,  a  most  distinguished 
French  naturalist,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Barentin,  in  Picardy,  August  1,  1744.  He  was 
intended  for  the  church,  but  preferred  the  anny. 
An  accidental  injury,  which  placed  his  life  in  danger, 
put  a  stop  to  this  career,  and  he  became  a  banker's 
clerk.  His  first  scientific  pursuit  was  that  of 
meteorology,  from  which  he  turned  to  botany,  and 
attempted  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  classifica- 
tion, which  he  called  the  Analytical  System,  but 
which  met  with  little  acceptance.  In  1778,  he 
published  his  Flore  Franfaise  (3  vols.),  which  was 
afterwards  made  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Decan- 
doUe.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  botanist  to 
the  king,  and  tutor  to  the  son  of  Buffou,  with 
whom  he  visited  foreign  countries,  and  inspected 
their  botanical  collections.  He  also  contributed 
many  botanical  articles  to  scientific  works.  After 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  earnest  study  of  botany,  L.  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  zoology,  and  in  1793  was  made  professor 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  lower  classes  of  ani- 
mals in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  He  rendered  very 
important  services  to  this  branch  of  science.  His 
greatest  work  is  his  Histoire  des  Animaux  sans 
Vertebres  (7  vols.  Paris,  1815—1822  ;  2d  edition 
by  Deshayea  and  MUne-Edwards,  Paris,  1835,  &c.). 
In  his  Philosophie  Zoologique  (2  vols.  Paris,  1809), 
and  some  other  works,  he  indulged  in  extremely 
speculative  views,  some  of  which,  however,  are 
attracting  great  attention  in  the  scientific  world  at 
the  present  day.  L.  was  the  first  (if  we  except  a 
few  obscure  words  of  Buffbn  towards  the  close  of 
his  life)  to  set  forth  the  theory  of  the  'Variation 
of  Species,'  which  has  been  recently  revived  by 
Darwin.  L.  died  20th  December  1829,  after  having 
been  for  seventeen  years  blind,  in  consequence  of 
small-pox. 

LA   MARMORA,   Alfonso,    Mahquis   de,   a 
Sardinian  general  and  statesman,  bom  17th  Novem- 
ber 1804.     In  1816  he  entered  the  military  academy, 
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where  he  received  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in 
the  artillery,  previous  to  leaving  in  1823.  He 
was  speedily  promoted  to  be  adjutant-major,  and 
directed  his  special  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  regimental  gymnastics,  riding,  and  shooting,  and 
to  the  organisation  of  normal  schools  for  the  benefit 
of  the  private  soldiers.  In  1831,  having  obtained 
his  captaincy,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  great  niilitary  establishments  both  of  Europe 
and  the  East.  In  1845,  he  became  major,  and  for 
his  distinguished  conduct  in  the  national  war  of 
1848,  was  decorated  with  the  medal  of  valour. 
The  services  he  then  rendered  the  Sardinian  army 
removed  from  the  mind  of  Charles  Albert  a  preju- 
dice which  his  warm  advocacy  of  niilitary  reform 
had  aroused  in  the  king.  In  1849,  he  entered  the 
cabinet  as  Minister  of  W  ar,  and  notwithstanding  his 
sincere  zeal  for  useful  reforms,  a  general  spint  of 
censure  was  evoked  by  his  vigorous  eflforta  to  displace 
from  the  Sardinian  ranks  the  Italian  refugees  who 
had  entered  the  regular  army.  In  1855,  he  withdrew 
from  the  ministry,  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
Sardinian  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
re-entered  the  ministry  in  his  former  capacity.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1859,  by  which 
Lombardy  was  acquired  by  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  has  been  recently  appointed  military  governor 
of  Naples.  A  rigid  disciplinarian  and  zealous 
military  reformer.  La  M.  belongs,  by  his  political 
opinions,  to  the  conservative  Sardinian  party,  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  party  of  progress,  to  whose 
irregular  military  combinations  he  is  strongly 
averse. 

LAMARTINB,  Alphonsb,  was  born  at  M^oon, 
21  st  October  1792.  In  his  Memoirs  of  my  Youth, 
he  has  given  us  a  touching  account  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  his  family  was  subjected  during 
the  Reign  of  TeiTor.  He  was  educated  principally 
at  the  college  of  the  Pferes  de  la  Foi,  at  Belly.  On 
leaving  college,  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in 
Italy.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  entered  the 
army,  which,  however,  he  soon  quitted,  revisiting 
Italy  in  1818.  In  1820,  appeared  his  MSditations 
Poitigues.  The  success  of  this  work  helped  to  open 
up  for  hitn  a  diplomatic  career.  He  was  appointed 
attache  to  the  French  embassy  at  Naples,  and  on 
his  way  thither  married,  at  Geneva,  a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  English  lady.  Miss  Birch,  whom  he 
had  met  the  year  before  in  the  valleys  of  Savoy. 
In  1823  appeared  his  Nouvelles  Meditations,  and  in 
1824  he  became  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Flor- 
ence. An  unlucky  expression  which  L.  had  used, 
descriptive  of  the  Italians,  in  his  Dernier  Chant  de 
Childe  Harold  (1825),  led  to  a  duel  between  him 
and  Colonel  Pepg.  'Though  L.  was  wounded,  the 
resiilt,  lucidly,  was  not  serious.  In  1829  appeared 
the  collection  of  Harmonies  Poitiques  et  Peligieuses. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  After  the  revolution  of  1830, 
having  failed  to  procure  a  seat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  he  set  out  in  1832  to  travel  in  the 
East.  The  death  of  his  only  daughter  threw  a 
gloom  over  this  period  of  his  Ufe.  Receiving 
news,  when  at  Jerusalem,  of  his  election  by  the 
constituency  of  Bergues,  he  returned  to  Paris. 
Though  he  soon  became  a  noted  speaker  in  the 
Charnber,  he  still  vigorously  pursued  his  literary 
studies.  In  1835,  he  published  an  account  of  his 
eastern  travels.  The  History  of  the  Girondins,  which 
originally  came  out  in  journals,  was,  in  1847,  pub- 
lished complete  in  8  vols.  It  had  unquestionably 
much  influence  in  bringing  about  the  great  events 
of  the  following  year.  When  the  Revolution  took 
place  in  February  1848,  L.  became  a  member  of  the 
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Provisional  Government  and  Miniater  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the 
first  movements  of  the  new  republic.  Ten  depart- 
ments elected  him  as  their  representative  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly ;  he  was  also  chosen  one  of 
the  five  members  of  the  Executive  Commission, 
and  enjoyed .  for  some  months  an  immense  popu- 
larity ;  whilst  his  spirited  and  patriotic  conduct,  in 
crushing  the  mere  anarchic  inaUrrectiona  of  the  16th 
April  and  15th  May,  must  be  regarded  as  having 
prevented  great  evils.  Yet  this  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  his  downfall ;  the  crowd  became 
enraged,  the  assembly  hostile,  and  the  supreme 
power  passed  for  a  brief  period  into  the  hands  of 
Cavaignac  (q.  v.).  Though  L.  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency,  but  few  votes  were  recorded  in 
his  favour ;  and  the  coup  d'Uat  of  2d  December 
1851  sent  him  back  to  private  life.    He  has  since 

fiveu  himself  almost  wholly  to  literary  pursuits. 
Us  Hialoni  of  the  Revolution  o/1848  had  appeared 
in  1849.  It  was  followed,  in  1851—1852,  by  his 
History  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in  France; 
and  in  1854,  by  the  History  of  Turkey.  He  has 
also,  up  to  the  present  time,  contributed  largely  to 
several  journals.  L.  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  Frenchmen  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  writers  of  his  country.  His  style 
is  picturesque  and  fascinating,  but  its  effect  is 
often  marred  by  egotism  and  vanity. 

LAMASOOL,  or  LAMB'S-WOOL,  an  old  Eng- 
lish beverage,  composed  of  ale  and  the  pulp  of 
roasted  apples,  with  sngar  and  spices.  The  name  is 
from  the  ancient  British  La  maes  dblml,  the  day  of 
apples,  because  this  beverage  was  drunk  at  a  feast 
on  the  apple-gathering  in  autumn. 

LAMB,  Chaeles,  an  English  poet  and  essayist, 
was  born  in  the  Temple,  on  the  18th  February  1775, 
and  received  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
where  he  had  Coleridge  for  a  school-fellow.  With 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  his  time,  he  lived  in  affectionate 
intimacy.  In  1792,  he  became  a  clerk  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  India  House ;  and  in  1825  he 
was  allowed  to  retire  with  a  pension  granted  by 
the  directors.  His  first  poems  appeared  in  a  small 
volume,  in  which  venture  Coleridge  and  Lloyd 
were  his  partners.  In  1801,  he  published  John 
Woodvil,  a  drama,  in  which  he  looks  upon  man  and 
nature  with  the  eye  of  an  EUzabethau.  His  Essays 
of  Elia  were  originally  published  in  the  London 
Magazine.  L.  was  never  married;  he  Hved  with  an 
only  sister,  who  was  subject  to  insane  fits — in  one 
of  which  she  killed  her  mother — and  for  whom  he 
cherished  the  tenderest  affection.  He  died  in 
London,  on  the  27th  December  1834.  Since  his 
death,  Mr  Justice  Talfourd  published  two  volumes 
of  his  Letters;  and  these,  in  1848,  he  supplemented 
by  the  Final  Memorials,  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
the  world  became  acquainted  with  the  story  of  his 
sister. 

The  poems  of  L.  were  never  widely  read,  nor  are 
they  yet ;  his  reputation  rests  entirely  upon  his 
criticisms  and  his  Essays.  The  critical  remarks 
appended  to  his  Specimens  of  English  Dranvxtia 
Poems  are  of  the  highest  value,  while  his  Essay 
on  the  Oenius  of  Hogarth  is  considered  by  many 
the  finest  critical  pajjer  in  the  language.  In  the 
quaJities  of  grace,  quaintness,  and  a  certain  tender- 
ness of  humour,  '  a  smile  on  the  lip,  and  a  tear 
in  the  eye,'  the  Essays  of  Elia  are  unique ;  the 
author  is  reflected  in  them  with  all  his  whims,  his 
wit,  his  poetic  instinct,  his  charity,  and  his  odd 
ways. 

L AMBALLB,  Maria  Theresa  Louisa  oi'  Savoy- 
Oarignan,  Pedtcbss  oe,  a  victim  of  the  French 


Revolution,  was  born  at  Turin,  8th  September  1749, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Louis  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Carignan.  She  was  very  beautiful  and 
amiable,  and  was  married,  in  1767,  to  Louis  Alexan- 
der Joseph  Stanislaus  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Lam- 
balle,  who  soon  after  died,  a  victim  of  debauchery. 
The  princess  became  the  intimate  friend  and  chosen 
companion  of  Marie  Antoinette.  At  the  time  of  the 
attempted  flight  of  the  lung  and  queen,  she  sought 
refuge'  in  England,  but  returned  to  them  in  Feb- 
ruary 1792.  After  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August, 
she  received  permission  to  share  the  captivity  of 
the  queen,  but  was  soon  separately  immured  in 
the  prison,  of  La  Force,  and  on  3d  September  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  and  commanded  to 
swear  that  she  loved  liberty  and  equality,  and 
hated  the  king,  the  queen,  and  royalty.  '  The  first 
oath,'  she  replied,  '  I  will  swear,  but  the  rest  I  can- 
not :  my  heart  rebels  against  it.'  Many  of  thpse 
who  stood  by  were  anxious  that  she  should  escape, 
but  she  did  not  hear  the  advices  which  they 
addressed  to  her.  '  Let  madame  go ! '  said  the  presi- 
dent ;  and  at  this  signal  of  death  two  men  conducted 
her  to  the  (Joor,  where  she  received  a  stroke  of  a 
sabre  on  the  back  of  her  head,  when  blood  spouted 
up,  aud  her  long  hair  fell  down.  On  receiving  a 
second  stroke,  she  fell,  and  the  murderers  tore 
her  body  to  pieces,  placed  her  head  and  heart 
upon  pikes,  and  brutally  paraded  them  before  the 
windows  of  the  Temple,  where  the  royal  family 
were  confined. 

LAMBEAXJ'X,  a  cross,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  cross 

formed  in  the  upper  like  a  cross  patt6e,   

but  with  the  lower  limb  not  widened, 
but  terminating  in  a  label  of  three 
points,  '  ha\4ng,'  according  to  Sylvanus 
Morgan,  '  a  great  deal  of  mystery  in 
relation  to  the  top,  whereon  the  first- 
born Sou  of  God  did  suffer,  sending 
out  three  streams  from  his  hands,  feet,  Lambeaux. 
and  sides.' 

LAMBERT,  Johann  HEWHicn,  a  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  was  burn  2flth  August  1728, 
of  German  parentage,  at  Miihlhausen,  now  in  the 
department  of  Haut-Rhin,  France.  His  talents  and 
application  to  study  having  gained  him  friends,  he 
obtained  a  good  education,  and  made  remarkable 
progress  in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  oriental 
languages.  He  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  an 
office,  and  gradually  rose,  till  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  1764,  summoned  him  to  Berlin,  and  made  him 
a  member  both  of  the  Council  of  Architecture 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  at 
Berlin,  25th  September  1777,  leaving  behind  him 
the  renown  of  having  been  the  greatest  analyst  in 
mathematics,  logic,  and  metaphysics  that  the  18th 
c.  had  produced.  He  was  the  first  to  lay  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  measurement  of  the  intensity 
of  light,  in  his  Photometria  (Augsb.  1760),  and  he 
discovered  the  theory  of  the  speaking-tube.  In 
philosophy,  and  particularly  in  analytical  logic,  he 
sought  to  establish  an  accurate  system  by  bringing 
mathematics  to  bear  upon  these  subjects,  in  his 
Neu.es  Organon,  oder  Gedanken  i'lber  die  Erforschung 
und  Bezielmng  des  Wahren  (2  vols.  Leip.  1764).  Of 
his  other  works,  we  may  mention  his  profound 
Kosmologische  Briefe  iiber  die  Einrichtung  des  WeU- 
baus  (Augsb.  1761),  and  his  correspondence  with 
Kant. 

LAMBERT,  John,  an  English  parliamentary 
general,  was  bom  at  Kirkby-Mathamdale,  in  York- 
shire, September  7,  1619,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  CivU  War,  became  a  captain  under  Fairfax.  He 
fought  at  Marstou  Moor,  at  Naseby,  in  Scotland, 
and  at  Worcester,  but  did  not  acquire  importance 
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till  after  the  death  of  the  great  Protector,  when  he 
became  the  head  of  the  cabal  of  malcontent  officers 
who  overthrew  the  feeble  administration  of  Kichard 
Cromwell.  L.  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  leader 
of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  or  extreme  repubhcan  party ; 
suppressed,  with  considerable  vigour,  the  royalist 
insurrection  in  Cheshire,  August  1659 ;  and  two 
months  afterwards,  dismissing  the  remnant  of  the 
Rump  Parliament,  virtually  governed  the  country 
along  with  his  officers  under  the  title  of  the  '  Com- 
mittee of  Safety.'  For  a  brief  period,  his  position 
was  considered  so  important,  that  Charles  II.  was 
advised  to  make  terms  with  him  by  marrying 
his  daughter.  The  counterplot  of  Monk,  however, 
frustrated  all  his  designs ;  and  on  the  22d  of  April 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  tried 
in  1662,  and  banished  to  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  where 
he  died  in  1692. 

IJA'MBETH,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Surrey,  forms  a  great  part  of 
the  south-west  quarter  of  London.  It  is  said  to 
cover  an  area  of  8840  acres,  and  had,  in  1861,  a 
pop.  of  294,883.  Besides  Lambeth  Palace,  which 
has  been  the  official  residence  of  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  for  several  centuries,  it  contains 
Astley's  Theatre,  the  site  of  the  once  famous 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. It  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

LAMBREQUIN,  a  word  used  in  Heraldry  in 
three  senses :  1.  The  mantHng  attached  to  the 
helmet,  and  represented  as  depending  over  the 
shield  (see  MjuiTLlNa) ;  2.  A  Wreath  (q.  v.) ;  3.  The 
point  of  a  label.    See  Label. 

LAMB'S  LETTUCE.     See  Corn  Salad. 

LAME'GO,  an  old  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  is  situated  amid  rooky  moun- 
tains on  an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  about  three 
miles  from  that  river,  and  forty-six  miles  east  of 
Oporto.  It  contains  a  Gothic  cathedral ;  and  there 
are  ancient  remains  both  Roman  and  Moorish.  Pop. 
9500. 

LAMB'LLIBRANCHIA'TA,  a  class  of  acephal- 
ous molluscs,  all  of  which  have  bivalve  shells  (see 
Bivalves),  and  which  respire  by  gills  in  the  form  of 
vascular  plates  of  membrane  attached  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mantle.'  Oysters,  cockles,  and  mussels 
are  familiar  examples.  The  adductor  muscle,  which 
closes  the  shell,  is  single  in  some,  double  in  the 
g!f eater  number.  More '  important  differences  exist 
in  the  powers  of  locomotion  possessed  by  some, 
and  denied  to  others.  Thus,  oysters  are  fixed  to 
one  spot  by  one  of  the  valves  of  the  shell ;  but  most 
of  the  L.  have  the  power  of  moving  by  swimming, 
leaping,  or  burrowing  in  sand,  sometimes  in  more 
than  one  of  these  ways,  being  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose with  a  fleshy  muscular  organ  called  the  foot. 
Some,  as  mussels,  when  they  have  found  a  suitable 
place,  fix  themselves  there  by  a  Byssus  (q.  v.).  The 
moiith  of  the  L.  is  jawless  and  toothless,  and  all 
seem  to  depend  for  their  food  on  the  currents  of 
water  continually  brought  by  ciliary  action  into 
the  mouth.  They  all  seem  more  or  less  sensible 
to  light,  and  numerous  small  red  spots  on  the 
edge  of  the  mantle  of  some  are  supposed  to  be 
eyes.  They  have  organs  of  hearing,  and  labial 
tentacles,  which  are  supposed  to  exercise  the  sense 
of  smelL 

LAMELLICO'RNES,  a  verjr  numerous  family  of 
coleopterous  insects,  of  the  section  Pentamera,  con- 
taining the  largest  of  the  beetles,  as  well  as  many 
species  remarkable  for  peculiar  conformations  of 
the  head  and  thorax.  The  three  last  joints  of  the 
20 


antennae  are  flattened  into  lameUae,  which  are  some- 
times disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a  fan,  sometimes  like 
teeth  of  a  comb.  Many  of  the  L.  feed  on  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  but  some  on  leaves  or 
flowers ;  the  latter  are  generally  of  brilliant  metaUio 


LamelUcomis : 
Stag-Beetle  {Lucanus  cerms). 

colours ;  the  former,  black  or  brown.  The  larvse  are 
soft,  cylindrical,  with  six  small  legs,  and  the  body 
always  curved.  Dung-beetles,  stag-beetles,  cock- 
chafers, &c.,  belong  to  Qiis  family. 

LAMELLIRO'STRES,  in  the  system  of  Cuvier, 
a  large  group  of  web-footed  birds  [Palmipedes),  dis- 
tinguished by  a  thick  biU  having  tooth-like  lameUce 
at  its  edges,  apparently  more  for  the  purpose  of 
straining  water  from  the  food  than  of  masticating  or 
comminuting  it.  The  Anatidce  and  Mergidm  (ducks, 
swans,  geese,  goosanders  and  mergansers)  constitute 
the  group  of  LameUirostres. 

LAMENNAIS,  FjSlioite  Robert  be,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  pohtioo-religious  writers 
of  France  during  the  present  century,  was  bom  of 
a  family  engaged  in  the  shipping-trade  at  St  Malo, 
June  6, 1782.  With  the  exception  of  some  instruction 
in  Latin,  which  he  received  from  his  elder  brother, 
L.  was,  owing  to  the  revolutionary  troubles,  almost 
entirely  self-taught.  His  early  turn  of  thought  was 
strongly  religious,  as  well  as  decidedly  literary;  and 
resistmg  all  his  father's  efibrts  to  fix  him  in  com- 
mercial life,  he  pursued  a  literary  career,  and  in 
1807  received  an  appointment  as  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  college  of  his  native  town.  His  first 
work,  published  in  the  next  year.  On  the  State  of  the 
Church  in  France  during  tJie  18th  Century,  is  written 
in  a  strain  of  high  orthodoxy,  and  directed  against 
the  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  18th  c,  its 
influence  still  subsisting  in  the  literature  of  his  own 
time.  A  few  years  later — having  meanwhile  taken 
the  clerical  tonsure — ^he  produced,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother,  a  treatise  On  the  Tradition  of 
the  Church  on  the  Institution  of  Bishops,  which  arose 
out  of  the  conflict  of  Napoleon  with  the  Holy  See 
as  to  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  France.  During 
the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  England, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  celebrated  Abbg 
Caron;  and  on  his  return  to  Prance,  he  entered 
the  seminary  of  St  SiUpice,  where  he  received 
priest's  orders  ia  1816.  A  year  afterwards,  he 
published  his  most  celebrated  work  on  the  side  of 
orthodoxy,  An  Essay  on  Indifference  in  Religion, 
which  is  a  work  of  exceeding  acuteness,  and  of 
great  learning  and  brilliancy.  In  this  work,  how- 
ever, he  pushes  the  claim  of  authority  to  such  a 
length,  and  makes  all  reasoning  resolve  itself  so 
completely  into  authority,  that  even  those  who 
agreed  in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived,  were 
not  surprised  at  the  recoil  by  which,  this  principle 
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of  authority  once  abandoned  in  his  after-conflict 
with  the  church,  his  mind  rushed  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  utter  and  unlimited  unbelief.  The 
celebrity  which  this  work  won  for  him  led  to  a, 
design  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  Leo  XII.,  to  pro- 
mote L,  to  the  cardinalate.  This  design,  how- 
ever, was  afterwards  abandoned.  L.'s  political 
views,  from  the  iirst  moment  of  the  Eestoration, 
had  been  liberal.  Nevertheless,  he  joined  himself 
to  a  powerful  and  active  section  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  royalist  and  church 
party — Chateaubriand,  De  Bonald,  Frayssinous,  and 
others,  the  organ  of  which  was  a  journal  named 
the  Conservateur,  smd  afterwards  the  Defenseur, 
and  the  Drapeau  Blanc;  but  he  rapidly  out- 
stripped the  views  of  most  of  his  colleagues.  He 
was  fined,  in  1824,  for  a  work  On  the  BelatioTis 
of  Religion  and  Politics.  -•  After  the  revolution  of 
1830,  while  he  adopted  in  its  fullest  sense  the 
doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  he  con- 
tinued a  zealous  adherent  of  the  faith  of  the 
church ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of 
ardent  young  friends,  all  of  whom  have  since 
risen  in  their  various  lines  to  distinction — Mon- 
talembert,  Lacordaire,  Gerhet,  and  others — he 
eatabUshed  a  journal  called  L'Avenir,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  reconcile  liberty  and  religion.  The 
doctrines  of  this  journal  on  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  on  many  other  popular 
topics,  gave  grave  offence  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  They  were  censured  by  the  pope, 
Gregory  XVI.,  in  1832;  and  L.,  in  obedience  to 
the  papal  sentence,  discontinued  his  journal,  and 
professed  his  future  submission  to  authority ;  but 
from  this  date  his  opinions  underwent  a  rapid 
change,  and  in  a  work  which  he  pubHshed  in 
the  year  1834,  and  which  obtained  an  immediate 
and  unprecedented  popularity  in  France,  Paroles 
cHun  Groyant,  proclaimed  his  complete  and  irrecon- 
cilable rupture  with  the  church  of  which  he  had 
long  been  the  champion.  The  work  was  immedi- 
ately condemned  at  Home ;  but  it  passed  in  France 
through  innumerable  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  S\  the  languages  of  Europe ;  and  the  author's 
reply  to  the  papal  condemnation  was  in  a  still  more 
pointedly  aggressive  work,  in  1836,  entitled  Affaires 
de  Rome.  With  his  characteristic  impetuosity,  he 
now  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  opposite 
party.  His  successive  publications,  The  Book  of 
the  People  (1837),  Tli£  Country  and  the  Government 
(1840),  On  Religion  (1841),  The  Guide  of  (lie  First 
Age  (1844),  A  Voice  from  Prison  (1846),  were  but  so 
many  new  utterances  of  the  most  extreme  demo- 
cratic principles.  The  revolution  in  his  religious 
sentiments  was  equally  decisive  and  complete ; 
he  not  merely  ceased  to  be  a  Eomanist,  but  even  a 
believer.  In  his  last  iUness,  he  declined  aU  religious 
ministrations;  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred 
February  27,  1854,  he  gave  directions  that  his 
interment  should  not  be  marked  by  any  religious 
ceremony.  He  also  directed,  by  his  will,  that  certain 
papers  which  he  left  ready  for  press  should  be 
published  withoxit  alteration ;  and  on  the  refusal 
of  his  niece  to  surrender  these  papers,  a  suit-at- 
law  was  instituted,  which  terminated  in  an  order 
for  the  surrender  of  the  papers,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  testator.  The  most  elaborate 
work  of  L.'s  latter  period  is  his  Esguisse  d'une 
Philosophie  (4  vols.  1840—1846). 

LAMENTA'TIONS  OP  JEREMIAH  [Megillath 
Echa;  Ixx.  Threnoi),  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing 
laments  over  the  desolation  of  the  land,  the  exile  of 
the  people,  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  writer's  own 
woes.    These  laments  are  five  in  number,  and  tae 


closely  connected  in  regard  to  their  subject-matter ; 
but  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  con- 
cerning their  artistic  relation  to  each  other.  Some, 
as  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Keil,  have  tried  to  shew 
that  they  are  really  parts  of  one  poem ;  others,  as 
Eichhorn  and  Bertholdt,  that  they  were  originally 
quite  independent  and  isolated  elegies;  while  a 
third  party,  as  Lowth  and  Davidson,  hold  that 
there  is  a  certain  pervading  harmony  of  sentiment 
and  idea,  indicating,  probably,  that  they  were  com- 
posed by  the  poet-prophet  under  the  same  condition 
of  religious  feeling.  The  structure  of  the  laments 
is  very  artificial.  Most  critics  are  satisfied,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  tradition  which  makes 
Jeremiah  their  author  is  worthy  of  credence,  and 
that  they  were  all  written  by  him  shortly  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

LAMINA'EIA.     See  Tangle. 

LAMINA'TION,  the  arrangement  of  rooks 
in  thin  layers  or  lamina,  the  condition  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  earth's  strata.  Shale  deposits 
exhibit  this  structure  very  plainly,  being  frequently 
easily  separable  into  the  thin  laminae  in  which  they 
were  originally  deposited.  Shale  is  the  fine  sediment 
that  settles  down  at  the  bottom  of  some  tranquil 
or  slightly  moving  water.  The  laminse  indicate 
interruption  in  the  supply  of  the  materials,  which 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  successive  tides,  by 
frequent  or  periodical  floods,  or  by  the  carrying 
medium  having  access  to  a  supply  of  difierent 
material,  passing,  e.  g.,  from  mud  to  sand,  and  back 
again  to  mud.  The  laminEe  of  the  brick-clay  depo- 
sits are  separated,  in  many  places,  by  the  finest 
sprinkling  of  sand,  which  is  almost  invisible  in 
the  vertical  sections.  The  layers  are  occasionally 
obvious,  from  their  being  of  different  shades  of 
colour,  often  produced  by  the  bleaching  of  the 
layers  when  they  were  deposited;  but  frequently 
the  various  laminse  of  a  bed  are  so  united,  and  the 
bed  so  homogeneous,  that  except  when  the  face  is 
exposed  to  weathering,  the  laminated  structure  is 
not  visible.  This  condition  seems  to  have  resulted 
from  the  shortness  of  the  interruptions  in  the  depo- 
sit not  permitting  the  solidification  of  any  of  the 
layers  until  all  was  deposited,  when  the  whole  set 
cohered  together  as  a  single  bed. 

LA'MMAS-DAY,  the  1st  of  August,  is  one  of 
the  cross  quarter-days,  or  half-quarter  days,  in 
England.  On  this  day,  which  is  the  feast  of  St 
Feter  ad  Vincula,  it  was  customary  in  early  times 
to  make  offerings  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest, 
and  hence  the  feast  took  the  name  of  Hlafmcesse 
(Ang.-Sax.,  loaf-mass  or  loaf -festival),  afterwards 
corrupted  into  Lammas.  In  Scotland,  it  is  the 
practice  with  farmers  to  pay  the  half  year's  rent 
due  at  Whitsunday  on  Lammas-day. 

LA'MMEEGEIER  {Gypaetos  larbatus],  a  large 
bird  of  prey,  also  called  the  Bearded  VuiTtnEiB, 
Bearded  Gkot'IN,  and  Giek-bagle.  It  is  the  only 
known  species  of  its  genus,  which  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  vultures  and  eagles,  although  commonly 
ranked  among  the  Vulturidce,  to  which  it  approaches 
most  nearly.  The  full-grown  L.  is  of  a  shining 
brownish  black  on  the  upper  parts,  with  a  white 
stripe  along  the  shaft  of  each  feather ;  the  head  is 
whitish,  with  black  stripes  at  the  eyes;  the  neck 
and  under-part  of  the  body  are  rusty  yellow.  It 
is  4  feet  high  when  sitting;  nearly  5  feet  long;  and 
from  9  to  10  feet  in  expanse  of  wing.  It  is  very 
bold  and  rapacious,  swooping  down  on  hares,  lambs, 
young  goats,  chamois,  &c.,  and  sometimes  carrying 
off  children.  It  lives  on  animals  newly  killed,  eating 
carrion  only  when  pressed  by  necessity.  It  was 
once,  pretty  common  in  the  Alps,  but  is  now  rare. 
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It  is  found  also  in  tlie  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  South  America,  and  the  north  of 


Lammergeier  {Gypaetos  harhatus). 

Africa,    and   will    soar   high    above    the    loftiest 
peaks. 

LAMMERMOO'ES,  a  range  of  low  hills  in  Soot- 
land,  running  in  an  east-north-east  direction  for  one 
half  of  their  length  on  the  boundary-line  between 
East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  the  other  half  lying 
in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  former  county, 
and  forming,  where  it  meets  the  German  Ocean,  a 
bold,  rocky,  and  dangerous  coast.  The  L.  send  off 
several  minor  ranges  southwards  into  Berwickshire. 
The  highest  summits  are  Lammer  Law  (1732  feet) 
and  Spartleton  (1534  feet). 

LAMORICIERE,  Chkistophb  LioN  Louis 
JnCHAULT  DE,  a  French  general,  was  born  at 
Nantes,  5th  February  1806,  studied  at  the  Ecole 
Polyteohnique,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1830, 
went  to  Algeria  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers.  In 
1833,  he  became  chief  of  the  battalion  of  Zouaves ; 
in  1835,  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  in  1837,  colonel. 
He  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Constautine.  In  1843,  he  was  appointed  a 
general  of  division ;  in  the  following  year,  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and  in  1845, 
interim-governor  of  Algeria.  To  him  belongs  the 
glory  of  concluding  the  war  in  Africa,  where  he 
had  made  no  fewer  than  eighteen  campaigns,  by 
forcing  Abd-el-Kader  to  surrender  in  1847.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  February  1848,  he 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  endeavoiuing  to  proclaim 
the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  In  Jime 
1848,  he  commanded  the  attack  on  the  barricades, 
and  quelled  the  anarchic  tumults  of  the  SociaUsts. 
He  was  war-minister  during  the  •  government  of 
General  Oavaignao,  to  whose  republican  party  he 
afterwards  attached  himself  in  the  Legislative 
Chamber ;  but  being  a  very  decided  opponent  of 
the  schemes  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was  arrested 
on  the  occasion  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  2d  December 
1851,  and  at  first  imprisoned  in  Ham,  but  after- 
wards conveyed  out  of  France,  and  set  at  liberty. 
He  has  since  Hved  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
England.     Duriag    his    exile,    the    great    soldier 


became  devout,  as  his  countrymen  phrase  it ;  and 
when  the  Italian  war  of  independence  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  pope,  L.  proceeded  to  Rome  iu 
1860,  and  was  appointed  by  Pius  IX.  commander  of 
the  papal  troops.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to 
surrender  vidth  his  whole  force  to  the  Sardinian 
general,  Cialdini,  at  Ancona. 

LAMP-BLACK,  the  soot  produced  by  burning 
resin,  turpentine,  pitch,  oil,  and  other  matters,  in 
such  a  manner  that  large  volumes  of  smoke  are 
formed  and  collected  in  properly  arranged  recep- 
tacles. Lamp-black  is  the  colouring  matter  of  black 
and  slate-coloured  paints. 

Large  quantities  of  this  pigment  are  made  in 
Germany  by  burning  the  refuse  resin  and  fragments 
of  fir  and  pine  trees.  The  combustion  is  carried  on 
slowly,  and  the  dense  smoke  passes  up  a  long  flue, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  a  large  hood  made  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth.  In  this  hood  the  carbon  is  deposited 
rapidly  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  an 
hour,  which  is  collected  by  lowering  the  cloth  hood, 
and  shaking  it  out.  In  Great  Britain,  a  similar 
process  is  adopted ;  but  large  quantities  of  an  infe- 
rior kind  are  also  collected  from  the  flues  of  coke- 
ovens  ;  and  a  superior  kind,  known  as  bone-hlack,  is 
obtained  from  the  flues  of  kilns  in  which  bones  are 
calcined  for  manure.  By  mixing  lamp-black  in 
various  proportions  with  white-lead,  every  grada- 
tion of  colour,  from  jet  black  up  to  slate  and  gray, 
can  be  easOy  produced. 

LA'MPREY  (Petromyzon),  a  genus  of  cartil- 
aginous fishes,  Dermopterous  (q.  v.),  and  having 
a  circular  mouth  formed  for  sucking  (cyclostomous). 
They  are  of  eel-Uke  form,  and  have  no  scales.  The 
skeleton  is  very  soft  and  imperfect.  The  tongue 
acts  as  a  piston  in  the  sucking  mouth,  which  is 
armed  with  numerous  hard  teeth,  or  tooth-like 
tubercles.  There  are  seven  roundish  gOl-orifices 
on  each  side;  the  German  name  is  Neun-Augai 
(Nine-eyes).  Lampreys  have  the  power  of  drawing 
in  as  well  as  of  expelling  water  through  the 
gill-orifices,  and  thus  respiration  is  carried  on 
even  when  they  are  firmly  attached  to  some  object 
by  the  sucking  mouth.  Lampreys  often  attach 
themselves  very  firmly  to  stones,  and  seem  to  rest 


Common  Lamprey  (Petromyzon  marinus). 

with  the  body  floating  in  the  water ;  they  live  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  fishes,  the  skins  of  which  their 
teeth  readOy  pierce,  and  which  are  unable  to  shake 
them  off.  They  eat  also  any  soft  animal  matter. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  seas  of  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  periodical  visitants  of  fresh  waters, 
as  the  Common  L.  [P.  marinus),  found  on  the  shores 
and  in  the  rivers  of  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  some- 
times attains  a  length  of  more  than  three  feet,  and 
is  often  two  feet  long.  It  ascends  rivers  in  the  latter 
part  of   spring  or  beginning  of    summer,  for  the 
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purpose  of  spawning.  It  was  formerly  in  the  highest 
esteem  for  the  table,  and  it  is  an  old  custom  for  the 
city  of  Gloucester  to  present  a  L.  pie  annually  to 
the  sovereign.  Worcester  is  also  famous  for  its  L. 
pies  and  potted  lampreys.  In  Scotland,  a  strong 
prejudice  exists  agamst  the  lamprey. — The  L.  of 
North  America,  although  very  similar,  is  said  to  be  a 
distinct  species  {P.  Americanus). — ^A  smaller  species, 
the  ElVEE  L.  [P.  fluviaiilis),  often  called  the  Lam- 
pern,  is  very  abundant  in  some  of  the  rivers  of 
England,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  seldom 
more  than  15  or  18  inches  long,  blue  above,  silvery 
■white  beneath.  It  is  used  for  pies,  like  the  com- 
mon lamprey. — A  little  blood  thrown  into  water 
■where  lampreys  are  supposed  to  be,  soon  attracts 
them  to  the  spot.  They  are  caught  by  baskets  and 
other  traps,  like  eels.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life, 
li-ving  for  days  in  a  damp  place,  out  of  the  -water. 

LAMPS  are  contrivances  in  ■which  to  burn  any 
light-giving  material,  and  so  make  use  of  its  Ulum- 
inating  po^wer.  The  most  primitive  lamps  ■were 
probably  the  skulls  of  animals,  in  ■which  fat  ■was 
burned;  and  certain  sea-sheUs  formed  admirable 
lamps  for  those  to  ■whom  they  were  attainable. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  occasionally  may  be  seen 
suspended  in  the  cottages  of  Zetland,  shells  of  the 
'  roaring  buckie'  {Fusiis  antiquits,  q.  v.),  ■which  form, 
perhaps,  the  most  ancient  kind  of  lamp  in  existence. 

"When  pottery  and  metal  began  to  be  used,  the 
principle  of  these  natural  lamps  ■was  for  a  long  time 
retained,  aa  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Boman  lamps  (fig.  1),  and  in  the  stone  cups  and 
boxea  of  northern  nations.  The  invention  of  lamps 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  but  it  is  far 
more  probable  they  received   it   from  the   older 
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civilisation  of  India.  Herodotus  (ii.  c.  62)  reminds 
us  of  the  Chinese  feast  of  lanterns,  by  speakiag  of 
the  feast  of  lamps  at  Sais,  in  Egypt.  Such  lamps  as 
that  in  fig.  1  ■were  called  lyclma  by  the  Greeks,  and 
lucernes  by  the  Komans,  and  various  modifications  of 
the  form  are  frequently  found  in  the  ruins  of  Greek 
and  Roman  cities ;  very  considerable  numbers  have 
been  obtained  from  the  excavations  of  Tarsus  and 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneimi.  The  principle  in 
aU  is  the  same.  At  first,  these  lucernm  -were  made 
of  unglazed  pottery,  and  only  ■with  one  ■wick- 
hole;  but  better  material  and  more  elaborate  forms 
■were  introduced,  and  their  light-giving  power  ■was 
increased  by  their  being  made  to  hold  several 
■wicks,  from  t^wo  to  twelve.  The  ■wick  used  in  this 
lamp  was  generally  made  of  flax-tow,  sometimes, 
however,  of  rushes  and  other  vegetable  fibres. 

Amongst  the  northern  nations  of  antiquity,  lamjis 
•were  in  use,  but  the  difference  of  climate  necessi- 
tated a  different  kind  of  lamp.  The  limpid  oils  of 
the  present  day  ■were  unknown  to  our  Celtic  and 
Saxon  forefathers ;  besides,  the  cold  ■winters  ■would 
have  solidified  them,  and  they  -would  not  have 
been  dra-wn  up  by  the  -wick,-  if  arranged  as  in 
the  old  Roman  and  Greek  lucemas.  The  solid  fat 
of  various  animals  was  their  chief  illuminatmg 
material,  except  on  the  sea-coast,  -where  seal  and 
■whale  oil  occasionally  helped  them.  Small  open 
stone  pots,  afterwards  exchanged  for  metal,  -were 


used,  and  being  partly  filled  -with  grease,  a  -wick 
was  thrust  down  through  the  middle,  and  being 
lighted,  consiuned  the  fat  as  it  melted.  Stone  cups 
of  this  kmd  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  Scotland 
and  else-where :  in  principle,  they  are  the  same 
as  the  padeUe,  used  in  Italian  iUuminations,  and 
the  old  grease-pots,  which  formed  the  foot-lights  of 
our  theatres  not  many  years  since,  and  which  may 
still  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  travelling-shows 
at  country  fairs.  The  Esquimaux  form  square 
boxes  of  soap-stone,  and  use  them  in  the  same  -way. 
•  No  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  con- 
struction of  lamps  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Taste  had  been  she-wn  in  the  designs,  but 
the  principle  remained  the  same ;  a  wick  sucking  up 
oil  from  the  reservoir  of  the  lamp  to  supply  itself 
during  combustion,  and  nothiug  more,  if  -we  except 
the  improvement  effected  by  the  invention  of  M. 
Argand  in  1784.  See  Akqajid.  In  1803,  M.  Carcel, 
another  Frenchman,  made  an  excellent  improvement 
on  the  lamp  by  applying  clock-work,  -which  acts  by 
raising  the  oil  up  tubes  in  connection  with  the  wick, 
so  that  the  latter  is  kept  continually  soaked.  If 
properly  managed,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
oil-lamps,  as  it  -will  keep  up  a  -well  sustained  and 
brilliant  light  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  the  light 
rather  increases  than  otherwise  as  the  lamp  burns 
and  becomes  warmer,  thereby  rendering  the  oE  more 
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Umpid.  But  the  Carcel  lamp  has  two  disadvantages  : 
it  is  expensive,  and  is  easily  disarranged,  therefore 
it  has  never  become  common. 

The  greatest  improvement  ever  effected  in  oil- 
lamps  -was  in  the  so-called  French  moderator  (fig.  2), 
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wliich  combines  the  greatest  amount  of  illuminating 
power  with  elegance  of  form,  easy  management, 
and  general  economy.  Its  body  is  a  cyhnder,  B, 
usually  about  8  inches  in  height  by  5  inches  in  dia- 
nieter,  the  lower  part  of  which  contains  the  store  of 
oil.  On  the  top  of  the  oil  rests  a  piston,  P,  which  is 
constantly  pressed  down  by  a  spiral  spring  situated 
between  it  and  the  top  of  the  barrel.  The  piston  is 
represented  in  the  figure  as  resting  on  the  bottom. 
Through  the  piston  is  inserted  a  small  tube,  which 
passes  up  to  the  burner  at  the  top  ;  and  the  pressure 
of  the  spring  on  the  piston  causes  a  constant  stream 
of  oil  to  rise  up  through  this  tube  and  feed  the  wick, 

C.  What  is  not  consumed,  flows  over  the  burner, 

D,  and  back  into  the  barrel  above  the  piston.  It  is 
above  the  piston  also  that  fresh  oil  is  introduced. 
When  the  piston  has  reached  the  bottom,  it  is 
■wound  up  again  by  a,  rack  and  pinion,  E ;  and  a 
vacuum  being  thus  formed,  the  oil  above  it  is  forced 
to  the  underside  through  a  valve-kind  of  contrivance 
round  its  edge. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  machine  the  flow  of  oil 
will  be  greatest  when  the  piston  has  been  newly 
wound  up,  and  the  spring  is  at  its  greatest  tension. 
This  inequality  is  regulated,  or  moderated^hence 
the  name  of  the  lamp — ^by  an  extremely  ingenious 
contrivance.  The  tube  through  which  the  oU 
ascends  (represented  in  fig.  3  on  an  enlarged  scale) 
consists  of  two  parts — a  narrower,  5,  fixed  to  the 
piston,  and  rising  with  it,  and  a  wider,  c,  fixed  to 
the  burner,  and  forming  a  sheath  into  which  the 
other  ascends.  Within  the  upper  tube  is  placed  a 
rod  or  wire,  G,  which  descends  so  as  to  enter  only  a 
short  way  into  the  tube  b,  when  the  latter  is  drawn 
down  to  the  full,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  Now, 
the  effect  of  the  rod  within  the  narrow  tube  at  r  is 
to  retard  the  passage  of  the  oil ;.  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  effect  will  be  greater  the  further  the  tube 
b  is  pushed  up,  because  the  narrow  part  is  then 
made  longer.  The  obstruction  thus  increases  and 
diminishes  with  the  force  of  the  spring,  and  the  flow 
of  oil  is  rendered  equable. 

The  use  of  oil-lamps  has  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  rapid  extension  of  gas-works,  and  by  the 
invention  of  lamps  to  burn  camphine,  which  is 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  naphtha  petroleums  and  parafEne 
ofls. 

These  lamps  require  to  be  formed  so  as 
to  insure  perfect  combustion  of  the  material, 
for  which  purpose  the  reservoir  of  fluid  is 
placed  much  below  the  flame,  and  the 
wick  passes  into  it  and  sucks  it  up  by 
capillary  attraction.  The  glass  chimney 
which  surrounds  the  wick  is  always  made 
very  narrow  at  the  bottom  and  top,  with 
an  enlargement  round  the  flame  (fig.  4). 
This  figure  insures  a  great  indraught  of 
air  at  the  bottom,  which  keeps  the  com- 
bustion so  perfect,  that  in  a  well-made 
Kg.  4.  lamp  the  smoke  is  imperceptible ;  in  addi- 
tion, there  is  an  arrangement  surrounding 
the  wick-tube  for  admitting  air,  and  bringing  it 
into  contact  with  the  flame.  These  lamps  give  a 
most  brilliant  light ;  and  as  they  not  only  have 
greater  illuminating  power,  but  are  of  cheap  con- 
struction, and  are  very  economical  in  other  respects, 
they  have  come  into  very  extensive  use.  Much 
care  is  required,  however,  in  the  selection  of  the 
fluid  to  be  burned;  some  of  the  newly  discovered 
petroleums  and  rock-oils  are  so  very  inflammable 
and  explosive,  that  their  use  is  dangerous.  That 
made  from  the  Torbanehill  coal  is  free  from  danger, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  burning. 

LAMP-SHELL  (TerebraCula),  a  genus  of  brachio- 
podous  moUuscs  (see  Beachiopoda),  having  a  delicate 
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shell,  of  which  one  of  the  valves  is  larger  and 
more  convex  than  the  other,  prolonged  backwards 
into  a  kind  of  beak,  which  is  pierced  by  a  hole 
or  fissure.  Internally,  there  is  a  delicate  bony 
framework,  of  two  branches,  attached  to  the  dorsal 
valve,  by  which  the  arms  (see  Bbaohiopoda)  are 
supported.  This  is  called  the  hop,  and  often  by 
shell-coUeotors  the  carriage-spring.  It  is  well  seen 
in  many  fossil  Terebratuke.  The  recent  species  are 
numerous,  and  very  widely  distributed  from  the 
polar  to  the  tropical  seas;  the  fossil  species  are 
extremely  numerous. 

LAMPT'EIS  AND  hAMFY'-RlB^m.  See  Glow- 
worm. 

LA'NAEK,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  burgh 
and  market-town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  an  elevation  rising  from 
the  Clyde,  30  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh.  Its 
antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  here,  in  978, 
Kenneth  II.  assembled  a  parliament,  or  meeting 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  Little  trade  is  here 
carried  on ;  but  the  town  derives  some  support 
from  the  numbers  attracted  to  this  district 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity.  L. 
unites  with  Hamilton  and  three  other  burghs  in 
sending  a  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  (1861) 
5384. — About  a  mile  to  the  south,  lies  the  manu- 
facturing village  of  New  Lan-aek  (pop.  1396), 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Kobert  Owen's  experi- 
ment (1815 — 1827)  for  the  social  improvement  of 
the  .working-classes. 

LA'N  ARKSHIRB,  or  CLY'DESD  ALE,  an  inland 
county  of  Scotland,  lies  west  of  the  shires  of  Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow,  and  Peebles.  Its  length  is  54 
miles,  and  width  34  miles.  Its  area  is  889  square 
mUes,  or  568,867  acres,  of  which  there  are  under 
cultivation  321,568  acres.  This  county  is  sub- 
divided into  upper,  middle,  and  lower  wards.  The 
first  of  these  comprises  more  than  one-haK  of  the 
county,  and  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  hills 
and  moorish  groimd;  the  second  contains  about 
160,000  acres,  much  of  which  is  unprofitable;  the 
third,  which  contains  the  city  of  Glasgow,  is  nearly 
all  cultivated,  although  very  little  of  the  soil,  unless 
that  bordering  on  the  Clyde,  is  of  first  quality.  The 
principal  hiUs  are  the  Lowthers,  which  rise  in 
Green  Hill  to  the  height  of  2403  feet ;  Tintock  is 
2335  feet  high.  In  the  upper ,  ward  is  the  village 
of  Leadhills,  which  is  1323  feet  above  sea-level, 
being  the  highest  inhabited  place  in  Scotland.  This 
county  possesses  great  mineral  wealth.  There  are 
upwards  of  150  collieries,  and  13  iron-works,  having 
nearly  90  furnaces  in  blast.  The  cotton,  flax, 
silk,  and  woollen  factories  (described  in  the  article 
Glasgow)  are  very  extensive,  and  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
country.  The  county  is  watered  principally  by  the 
Clyde  (q.  v.)  and  its  affluents.  L.  was  famous  for 
its  orchards  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Venerable 
Bede.  They  yielded,  early  in  the  present  century, 
as  much  as  £8000  yearly,  but  have  latterly  fallen 
off;  and  the  ground  is  more  profitably  employed 
in  producing  gooseberries,  vegetables,  &c.,  for  the 
Glasgow  market.  The  climate  of  L.  is  moist,  and 
in  many  of  the  lower  districts  mild  and  genial,  but 
often  cold  and  boisterous  in  the  high  grounds.  It 
is  not  in  general  well  suited  for  raising  grain-crops  ; 
but  much  of  it  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  rearing 
of  stock  and  for  dairy  purposes.  In  1857,  the  num- 
ber of  occupants  of  land  was  2931,  and  the  total 
acreage  under  rotation  was  321,568  ;  of  which  there 
were  8363  acres  of  wheat,  averaging  37  bushels  1| 
pecks  per  acre ;  2142  barley,  36  bushels  3^  pecks ; 
57,041  oats,  36  bushels  34  pecks;  11,934  acres  tur- 
nips, averaging  17  tons  l-J-  cwts.  per  acre ;  and  8253 
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acres  potatoes,  4  tons  9J  cwts.  Of  live-stock,  the 
numbers  were— horses,  8583 ;  cattle,  59,108 ;  sheep, 
174,746  ;  swine,  8006  ;  total  stock,  250,443.  L.  con- 
tains 55  parishes.  It  is  amply  supplied  with  rail- 
ways, and  good  roads  in  almost  every  direction. 
Besides  Glasgow,  L.  contains  the  royal  burghs  of 
Lanark,  whidi  is  the  county  town,  and  Eutherglen, 
the  towns  of  Hamilton,  Airdrie,  &c.  L.  sends  one 
member  to  parliament ;  constituency,  5202.  The 
pop.  in  1861  was  631,566. 

LA'NCASHIRE,  one  of  the  largest  and  the 
most  populous  counties  in  England,  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Irish 
Sea;  on  the  N.  by  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Cheshire.  Area,  1,219,221  statute 
acres.  Pop.  2,429,440.  Increase  in  ten  years,  from 
1851  to  1861,  411,843  souls.  Annual  value  of  pro- 
perty, including  railways  and  canals,  rated  under 
schedule  A,  in  1857,  £10,458,243 ;  annual  value  upon 
which  direct  taxes  were  paid  in  1857,  including  pro- 
perty, land,  occupiers,  and  income  taxes,  £23,321,000. 
An  outlying  portion  of  the  county,  called  Furness, 
whose  greatest  length  is  25  nules,  and  greatest 
breadth  16  miles,  is  separated  from  the  main  portion 
by  Morecambe  Bay.  The  larger  division  is  inter- 
sected in  the  north  and  east  by  branches  of  the  hiU 
system  which  runs  southward  through  the  counties 
of  York  and  Derby,  whUe  Purneas  has  on  its  eastern 
border  the  Cumbrian  range.  Towards  the  coast  on 
the  west  the  surface  is  flat,  particularly  in  the 
larger  division,  with  a  curving  outline  and  large 
stretches  of  sand,  over  which  in  various  places  the 
sea  seems  to  be  extending  its  dominion.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Mersey,  Kibble,  Lune,  Winster, 
Leven,  and  Duddon,  all  of  which  enter  the  Irish 
Sea  by  estuaries  more  or  less  important;  More- 
cambe Bay,  being  the  chief  indentation.  The 
climate  is  moist,  but  mild,  the  soil  being  peaty  in 
the  upland  districts,  but  a  fertile  loam  for  the  most 
part  in  the  flats.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  general 
crops;  wheat  also  grows  well  in  the  southern 
division.  Coal  is  the  chief  mineral  product  (the 
coal-field  being  estimated  at  400  square  nules  in 
extent);  lead  and  copper  also  occur,  and  iron  is 
plentiful  in  Eumess.  The  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  a  net-work  of  canals  and  railways,  which 
connect  the  principal  manuf  actviring  and  commercial 
centres.  See  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Preston, 
Blackbuen,  &c.  L.  is  famous  for  its  immense 
cotton  manufactures,  which  employ  315,630  persons 
almost  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  The 
consumption  of  cotton  in  1860  was  2,392,000  bales 
of  400  lbs.  each,  and  the  value  of  the  product  was 
about  £80,000,000,  of  which  about  £50,000,000 
worth  was  exported.  L.  returns  five  members  to 
parliament  for  the  county,  and  twenty-tvro  for 
boroughs  within  the  county.  _  The  district  of 
Fumess  presents  many  attractions  to  the  tourist. 
On  its  north-eastern  border  stretches  the  beautiful 
lake  Windermere,  westward  from  which  is  Basth- ' 
waite  Water ;  and  further  west,  Coniston  Lake,  and 
the '  Old  Man  of  Coniston,'  with  a  height  of  2577  feet. 
In  the  peninsula  between  the  rivers  Duddon  and 
Leven  is  Fumess  Abbey,  a  noble  ruin,  the  effect 
of  which  is  enbanced  by  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity.  The  abbey  was 
founded  by  Stephen,  Earl  of  Mortagne  or  Mortoil, 
and  afterwards  king  of  England  in  1127.  The 
church  is  287  feet  long,  the  nave  70  feet  broad. 
In  the  township  of  Whalley,  in  the  east  of  L.,  is  a 
very  old  church,  and  in  the  churchyard  are  three 
crosses,  apparently  of  Saxon  origin.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  of  about  the  same  age  as 
Furneas.  A  few  miles  from  WhaUey  is  the  Bx)mau 
Catholic  college  of  Stonyhurst.  The  educational 
endowments  of  L.  amount  to  upwards  of  £40,000 


per   annum,  nearly  £12,000  of  which  belongs  to 
grammar-schools. 

LA'NOASTBR,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  seaport  of  England,  capital  of  Lanca- 
shire, is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lune,  near  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  and  230  miles  north-north-west  of  London. 
The  ancient  castle,  which  overlooks  the  town, 
is  now  used  as  a  county  jail  and  court-house.  The 
houses  are  built  of  the  freestone  quarried  in  the 
vicinity,  and  though  the  streets  are  narrow,  the 
town  is  neat  and  well  built.  The  Luue  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  and  by  an  aque- 
duct carrying  the  Lancaster  Canal  across  the  river. 
The  town  contains  numerous  scientific,  benevo- 
lent, and  educational  institutions.  There  is  some 
trade  in  coal  and  limestone.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  furniture,  cotton,  sUk,  table-baize,  Ameri- 
can leather,  cloth,  and  cast-iron  work.  L.  returns 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1862, 
2423  vessels,  of  302,583  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
the  port.  Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough, 
16,005. 

LANCASTER,  a  city  of  Pennsylvania,  United 
States  of  America,  68  miles  (by  rail)  west  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railway.  The 
Couestoga  river,  made  navigable  by  dams  and  locks, 
runs  through  the  city,  and  suppUes  it  'with  coal 
and  lumber.  It  has  a  large  court-house  and  prison, 
a  theatre,  20  churches,  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  high-school,  1  daUy  and  6  weekly  papers, 
3  cotton  factories,  iron  foundries,  &c.  It  is  parti- 
cularly celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  rifles. 
Pop.  (1860)  17,603. 

LANCASTER,  DtrcEY  or.  L.  is  a  duchy  and 
county  palatine  (see  Palatine)  of  England,  created 
by  royal  charter,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from 
Durham  and  Chester.  Edward  III.,  on  the  death  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  conferred  the  duchy  on 
John  of  Gaunt  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  During  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  IV.  both 
endeavoured  so  to  settle  the  duchy  that  it  should 
descend  to  the  heirs  of  their  body  apart  from  the 
crown,  and  continue  with  them  in  the  event  of 
their  losing  the  latter.  The  result  of  these  several 
attempts  has  been  the  preservation  of  the  duchy  as 
a  separate  possession  in  order  and  government,  but 
united  in  point  of  inheritance.  The  revenues  of  the 
duchy  form  no  part  of  those  hereditary  revenues  in 
lieu  of  which  the  Civil  List  (q.  v.)  was  granted.  The 
net  proceeds  are  paid  over  to  the  Privy  Purse,  and 
wholly  exempted  from  parliamentary  control,  except 
that  the  annual  account  for  receipt  and  expenditure 
is  presented.  The  county  palatine  forms  only  a 
portion  of  the  duchy,  which  includes  considerable 
estates  not  within  the  county  palatine.  There  is  a 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  (i  e.,  of  the  part  of  it  which 
does  not  lie  within  the  county),  and  of  the  county 
palatine,  which  two  offices  are  generally  united. 
The  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster,  held  at  Westminster, 
and  presided  over  by  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  or 
his  deputy,  exercises  jurisdiction  in  aU  matters  of 
equity  relating  to  the  lands  of  the  duchy.  The 
administration  of  justice  has  recently  been  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  rest  of  England.  ,  The  office  of 
chancellor  is  a  political  appointment,  which  it  is  the 
practice  to  confer  on  a  statesman  of  eminence,  fre- 
quently a  member  of  the  cabinet,  who  is  expected 
to  devote  his  time  to  such  larger  questions  occupying 
the  attention  of  government  as  do  not  faU  within 
other  departments.  The  emoluments  of  the  office 
are  about  £2000  per  annum.  By  17  and  18  Vict.  c. 
12,  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  with  the  two  lords 
justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  form  the  Palatinate 
Court  of  Appeal. 
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lANCASTER-LANCEES. 


LANCASTER,  Sir  Jambs,  the  first  English 
navigator  who  commanded  a  fleet  hound  for  the 
East  Indies,  saUed  from  Plymouth,  10th  April  1591. 
lu  1600,  the  newly  constituted  East.  India  Company 
intrusted  him  with  their  first  expedition.  L.  having, 
in  the  course  of  his  voyages,  collected  a  number  of 
valuable  documents  in  support  of  the  existence  of  a 
north-west  passage,  the  government,  acting  on  his 
advice,  sent  out  an  expedition  to  attempt  to  dis- 
cover it.  They  discovered  a  strait  in  74°  N.  lat., 
which  was  named  by  Baffin  Lancaster  Sound,  in 
honour  of  Lancaster.  L.  was  created  a  baronet 
for  his  services,  and  died  in  1620.  The  history  of 
his  voyages  has  been  preserved  by  Hakluyt  and 
Purchas. 

LANCASTEK,  Joseph.  See  Bell,  Andrew, 
and  Mutual  Instruction. 

LANCASTER  GUN,  a  species  of  rifled  cannon, 
which  has  been  partially  adopted  in  the  British 
service.  When  the  great  difficulty  of  rifling  heavy 
ordnance  to  an  extent  to  give  a  sufficient  rotary 
motion  to  the  projectile  became  apparent,  Mr  Lan- 
caster devised  a  plan  by  which  grooves  might  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Instead  of  a  strictly 
cu-cular  bore,  he  gave  his  gun  an  elliptical  bore,  the 
ellipse  being  of  very  small  eccentricity.  The  major 
axis  was  not  in  one  plane  from  end  to  end  of  the 
gun,  but  was  made  to  revolve  in  the  length,  until  it 
had  moved  round  one-fourth  the  periphery  of  the 
ellipse.  The  projectiles  are,  of  course,  elliptical 
also  ;  elongated,  and  somewhat  pointed  in  front. 
When  the  shell  is  projected,  it  must  follow  the  twist 
in  the  bore,  and  the  rotary  motion  thus  imparted 
is  retained  to  the  end  of  the  range.  The  efi'eot  of 
this  wiU  be.  explained  under  Rifled  Ordnance. 
Several  Lancaster  guns  were  employed  at  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  and  some  of  them  burst.  But  these 
were  scarcely  fair  specimens,  being  service  8-inoh 
guns  (with  circular  bore)  bored  to  Mr  Lancaster's 
elliptical  standard,  and  therefore  weakened.  The 
WTOught-iron  guns  on  his  special  model  promise, 
however,  more  certain  results,  which,  aa  experiments 
are  still  in  progress,  will  be  better  given  under 
RiELED  Ordnance. 

LANCASTER  HERALD,  one  of  the  six  heralds 
of  England,  ranking  second  in  point  of  seniority. 
His  ofnce  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Edward 
III.,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  created 
his  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Henry 
IV.  raised  Lancaster  to  the  dignity  of  a  king-at-arms. 
Edward  IV.,  after  reducing  him  back  to  the  status, 
of  a  herald,  abolished  his  office,  which  was  revived 
by  Henry  VII. 

LANCASTER  SOUND,  a  western  inlet  of 
Bafiin's  Bay,  in  lat.  74°  N.,  and  extending  from 
80°  to  87°  W.  long.  Though  this  opening  into  the 
polar  ocean  was  discovered  by  Baffin  himself,  as  far 
back  aa  1616,  yet  it  lay  virtually  neglected  for 
more  than  200  years.     At  length  Parry,  in  1819, 

Eenetrated  through  it  into  Barrow's  Strait,  and, 
eyond  it,  to  the  North  Georgian  Islands. 
LANCE  differed  from  spear  or  javelin  in  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  be  thrown,  but  to  be  thrust  at 
the  enemy  by  force  of  hand,  and  with  the  impetus 
acquired  by  speed,  and  thus  was  most  eflfective  in 
the  hands  of  a  mounted  soldier.  Hence  the  lance 
was  the  favourite  arm  with  knights  for  commencing 
a  combat ;  it  was  of  tough  ash,  of  considerable 
length,  weighted  at  the  end,  and  held  not  far  from 
the  hUt.  See  Toubnambnt.  In  modern  warfare, 
the  lance  is  a  long  rod  of  tough  ash,  with  an 
iron  point,  and  usually  a  coloured  flag  near  it.  It 
is  the  offensive  arm  of  Lancers  (q.  v.). 

LA'NCELET  (AmpMoxus,  or  Sranchiostoma),  a 
geniis  of  Dermopterous  (q.  v.)  fishes,  of  very  remark- 
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able  organisation,  far  lower  than  that  of  anj'  other 
vertebrate  animals,  connecting  cartilaginous  fishes 
both  with  molluscs  and  with  annelids.  A  few 
species  are  known,  all  small;  one  of  them  {A.  lanaeo- 
latus),  the  first  which  was  discovered,  a  native  of 
the  coasts  of  Britain  and  of  Europe  generally.  It 
inhabits  banks  of  sand,  and  when  dug  up,  buries 
itself  again  in  the  sand  with  wonderful  activity.  It 
is  at  the  utmost  scarcely  more  than  two  inches  in 
length,  very  much  compressed,  tapering  to  a  point 
at  each  extremity,  the  head  not  notably  distinct 
from  the  body.  It  is  aUvery  white  and  semi-trans- 
parent ;  the  skin  destitute  of  scales.    A  low  doraal 


Lancelet  {A.  lanceolatua) : 

a,  mouth,  seen  from  below;  b,  general  figure;  c,  byoid  bone, 

with  filaments  attached. 

fin  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  back.  The 
skeleton  is  merely  rudimentary,  the  spine  being 
represented  by  a  fibrous  sheath,  containing  a  great 
number  of  transverse  membranous  plates.  There  is 
no  veatige  of  a  skull,  or  any  enlargement  of  the 
spinal  cord  into  a  brain ;  nor  is  the  L.  furnished 
with  organs  of  sight  or  of  hearing.  The  mouth  ia 
situated  beneath  that  part  of  the  body  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  head;  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
cartilaginous  ring,  in  several  pieces,  each  of  which 
gives  off  a  prolongation  to  support  cirri,  or  short 
filaments.  The  mouth  communicates  with  a  wide 
and  long  cavity,  which  contains  the  organs  of  respir- 
ation, and  from  the  other  extremity  of  which  the 
alimentary  canal  proceeds.  The  L.  does  not  eat  or 
swallow,  but  simply  imbibes  its  food,  along  with  the 
water  which  supplies  air  for  respiration.  The  intes- 
tine is  slender  and  almost  straight ;  but  there  is 
a  very  long  coecum.  The  walls  of  the  respiratory 
cavity  and  the  intestine  are  covered  internally  with 
vibratUe  cUia.  The  blood  is  colourless.  Instead  of 
a  heart,  there  are  several  elongated  blood-vessels, 
which  contract  successively  ;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  of  the  vessels  connected  with  the 
organs  of  respiration  there  is  a  little  contractile  bulb. 
The  muscular  system  accords  with  that  of  the 
higher  fishes. — The  very  anomalous  structure  of  the 
L.  has  led  to  the  supposition,  that  this  genus  may 
represent  a  family  or  order  once  more  numerous,  but 
belonging  rather  to  former  geologic  periods  than  to 
the  present. 

LANCELOT  OF  THE  LAKE,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  legendary  story  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table.    See  Arthur. 

LANCERS,  a  description  of  cavalry  soldiers  who 
are  armed  with  lances.  The  type  and  perfection  of 
lancers  are  the  Russian  Coaaacks,  whose  long  lances 
enable  them  to  combat  with  enemies  at  a  distance 
from  which  they  themselves  take  little  harm.  The 
lancers  were  brought  into  European  notice  by  Napo- 
leon, who  greatly  relied  upon  some  Pohsh  regiments 
After  the  peace  of  1815,  the  arm  was  adopted  in  the 
English  service,  but  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the 
Bntish  lancer  has  a,  weapon  too  short  to  enable 
him  to  charge  an  infantry  square  with  any  chance 
of  success.  The  regimenta  armed  aa  lancers  are 
enumerated  in  the  article  Cavalry. 


tANCEtWiNbOW— LANDED  PROPERTY. 


LANCET-WINDOW,  a  narrow  window  with 
acutely-pointed  arch  head.  This  form  was  much 
used  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  early 
pointed  period  of  Gothic  architecture.  Several 
lanoet-windowa  are  frequently  grouped  together,  so 


Lancet-Window : 
From  Glasgow  Cathedral. 

as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  In  Scotland,  the 
lancet-window  was,  like  many  other  features  of 
Scotch  Gothic,  retained  to  a  much  later  period  than 
in  England.  The  fig.  shews  the  east  window  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  which  consists  of  four  lancet- 
windows  grouped  together. 

LA'NCEWOOD,  a  wood  valuable  for  its  great 
strength  and  elasticity.  It  is  produced  by  the  small 
tree  Ouatteria  virgata  (natural  order  Anonacece). 
Another  species,  O.  laurifolia,  yields  the  wood  called 
White  Lancewood.  The  latter  is  not  much  used. 
L.  is  of  great  value  to  coach-builders,  by  whom  it 
is  used  for  shafts  and  carriage-poles,  for  which  it  is 
especially  fitted.  The  part  used  is  the  main  trunk 
of  the  tree,  which  is  very  straight,  and  rarely  more 
than  nine  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  bark  on.  It 
comes  in  small  quantities  from  the  West  Indies, 
chiefly,  however,  from  Jamaica. 

LANCIA'NO  (the  Anna  or  Araa  of  Pliny,  sub- 
sequently Ancianurri),  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
NeapoUtan  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  is  situated 
6  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  15  from  Chieti.  Pop. 
14,500.  Its  present  site  occupies  three  MUs,  of 
which  the  two  most  adjacent  are  connected  by  an 
ancient  bridge  of  great  square  blocks  of  stone,  origin- 
ally dedicated  to  Diocletian.  The  central  position 
of  this  town  favoured  its  being  selected  as  a  centre 
of  judicial  and  civil  administration  during  both  the 
Roman  and  Gothic  periods,  and  from  its  extensive 
traffic,  it  obtained  the  title  of  'The  Emporium 
of  the  Frentani.'  L.  possesses  a  fine  cathedral, 
adorned  with  marbles  and  valuable  paintings ;  con- 
tains several  large  foundries,  and  carries  on  manu- 
factures of  linen  goods  and  fariaaceous  pastes. 

LAND,  Titles  to.    See  Title. 

LA'NDATJ,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  a 
fortress  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  district  on  the  Queich,  which  fills  its 
fosse  with  water,  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Carls- 
ruhe.  There  are  here  important  manufactures  of 
tobacco.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  7200.  L. 
has  been  the  scene  of  important  events  during  every 
great  war  since  the  15th  century.  In  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  it  was  taken  eiaht  times  by  Swedes, 
Spaniards,  Imperialists,  and  French.  In  1684,  it 
was    fortified    by   Vauban,    and   was    considered 


impregnable  until  taken,  in  1702,  by  the  imperiaUsts 
under  the  Markgraf  Ludwig  of  Baden. 

LAND-CRAB,  the  popular  name  of  all  those 
species  of  Crab  (q.  v.)  which  in  a  mature  state  are 
not  aquatic.  They  are  now  erected  into  a  family  or 
tribe,  and  divided  into  several  genera.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  all  inhabitants  of  warm  countries. 
They  very  much  resemble  the  common  crabs  of  our 
shores,  and  are  remarkable  as  animals  breathing 
by  gills,  and  yet  not  aquatic,  some  of  them  inhabit- 
ing very  dry  places,  where  they  burrow  in  the  sand 
or  earth ;  but  such  presence  of  moisture  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  them  as  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of 
their  gills.  Many,  and  probably  all  of  them,  deposit 
their  spawn  in  water,  for  wMch  purpose  some  of 
them  annually  migrate  from  considerable  distances 
to  the  sea ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  some 


Land-Crab  {Gelasimus  Tnasionis). 

deposit  their  spawn  in  fresh  water.  The  Black 
Ckab,  or  Mountain  Ckab  (Oecarcinus  ruricola),  of 
the  West  Indies,  usually  resides  in  woods  and  on 
hills  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  mile,  often  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  sea,  which,  however,  it 
regularly  visits  ia  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
when  immense  numbers  may  be  seen  journeying 
together,  moving  straight  on,  unless  obstacles  quite 
insuperable  impede  their  progress.  Like  most  of  the 
other  species,  this  L.  is  active  chiefly  during  the 
night ;  and  except  in  rainy  weather,  it  seldom  leaves 
its  burrow  by  day.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  vegetable 
food.  When  in  season,  it  is  highly  esteemed  lor  the 
table,  as  some  of  the  other  land-crabs  also  are  ;  and 
its  spawn  or  roe,  which  before  being  deposited  forms 
a  bunch  as  large  as  a.  hen's  egg,  is  accounted  a 
delicacy. — A  L.  of  Ceylon  {Ocypode)  is  so  trouble- 
some on  accoimt  of  the  burrows  which  it  makes  in 
the  dry  soil  of  the  equestrian  promenade  at  Colombo, 
that  men  are  kept  in  regular  employment  to  fill 
them  up. — The  grass-lands  of  some  parts  of  India 
swarm  with  small  land-crabs,  which  feed  on  the 
grass  or  on  green  stalks  of  rice. 

LANDED  MEN,  Juky  op.  In  Scotch  Law,  it  is 
a  privilege  belonging  to  a  landed  proprietor,  when 
tried  for  a  criminal  offence,  to  demand  a  jury  the 
majority  of  whom  are  landed  proprietors. 

LANDED  PROPERTY  is  not  a  legal,  but  rather 
a  popular  phrase,  to  denote  that  kind  of  property 
which  consists  of  freehold -estates  in  land,  or,  in 
Scotland,  heritable  estates.  A  person  may  have  a 
mere  chattel  interest  in  land,  such  as  a  lease  (though 
in  Scotland  even  that  is  heritable  estate),  and  the 
landed  property  does  not  ia  such  case  belong  to 
him,  but  to  his  landlord,  to  whom  and  whose  heirs 
the  land  descends  for  ever,  until  alienated.  Landed 
property  includes  houses  and  all  things  called  cor- 
poreal, and  also  some  incorporeal  rights  connected 
with  land. 
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The  various  ways  ia  which  this  important  kind 
of  property  is  held,  and  the  formahties  attending 
its  transfer,  are  treated  of  under  such  heads  as 
Allodium,  Feb,  Freehold,  Copyhold,  Feoff- 
ment, Deed,  Feu,  Sasine,  Chaetee,  Cmtveyance, 
Conveyancing,  Sale,  Title,  &c. 

LANDER,  EiOHAKD,  the  discoverer  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Niger,  was  horn  in  Cornwall  in  1804,  and 
became  a  printer;  but  in  1825  went  with  Captain 
Clapperton,  as  his  servant,  to  Africa,  and  accom- 
panied him  from  the  Bay  of  Benin  to  S6koto. 
There  Clapperton  died ;  and  L.,  returning  to  England, 
published  a  journal  containing  an  account  of  the 
expedition,  giving  proof  of  sudi  qualifications,  that 
the  British  government  intrusted  to  him  the  prose- 
cution of  further  researches  concerning  the  course 
of  the  Niger.  In  1830,  he  and  his  brother  John 
succeeded  in  proving  that  the  Quorra,  or  Niger,  falls 
by  many  mouths  into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The 
brothers  were,  however,  seized  by  the  negroes,  and 
sold  to  a  slave-dealer,  but  being  brought  to  Cape 
Formosa,  were  redeemed  by  the  master  of  a  Liver- 
pool ship.  They  returned  to  England  in  June  1830, 
and  published  a  Journal  of  an  Expedilion  to  Explore 
the  Course  and  Termination  of  the  Niger  (3  vols. 
Lond.  1832).  In  1832,  they  undertook  a  new  expe- 
dition to  the  Niger  in  an  iron  steam-boat,  and 
bought  a  small  island  as  ii  British  trading-station. 
In  1833,  Richard  L.,  with  a  few  companions,  made 
a  trading  excursion  in  the  delta  of  the  Niger  ;  but 
they  were  assailed  by  the  natives,  and  L.  received 
a  wound,  of  which  he  died,  at  Fernando  Po,  27th 
January  1834. — John  L.,  who  was  about  three 
years  yoimger  than '  his  brother  Richard,  was 
rewarded  with  an  appointment  in  the  Customs ;  but 
died,  16th  November  1839,  from  the  effects  of  the 
African  climate. 

LANDES  (Fr.  heaths),  extensive  tracts  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between  the  Gironde  and 
the  Pyrenees.  Few  districts  in  Europe  are  more 
desolate  and  unproductive.  The  part  nearest  the 
sea  is  more  so  than  that  which  lies  further  inland 
on  the  rivers  Adour  and  Midouze.  The  soil  is  in 
general  sandy,  sometimes  marshy,  mostly  covered 
with  nothing  better  than  heath  and  dwarf  shrubs, 
except  where  large  plantations  of  fir  and  cork  trees 
were  made  in  1789,  by  direction  of  the  minister 
Necker.  Only  a  few  more  fertile  spots  yield  crops 
cf  rye,  maize,  and  miUet.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
called  Parens,  live  in  scattered  villages  of  wretched 
huts,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  L. :  they  are  of 
Gascon  race,  very  poor  and  rude,  but  active,  good- 
natured,  and  hospitable.  They  very  generally  walk 
on  stilts  in  the  marshy  and  sandy  grounds.  They 
keep  bees,  swine,  and  sheep,  and  also  live  by  fishing 
and  hunting;  and  have  begun  to  derive  much 
advantage  from  the  plantations,  in  which  they  find 
occupation  in  charcoal-burning,  cork-cutting,  and 
collecting  turpentine,  resin,  and  pitch.  They  also 
manufacture  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes.  The  sheep  of 
the  L.  are  of  a  very  wretched  breed,  with  coarse 
wool 

LANDES,  a  maritime  department  of  France,  and 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  thinly  peopled  in  the 
country,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Area,  2,434,752  acres;  pop.  (1862)  300,839.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Adour.  The  railway  from 
Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  passes  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  province  from  north  to  south.  Of 
the  entire  area  of  the  department,  51,100  acres  are 
in  vineyards,  and  about  10,000,000  gallons  of  wine 
are  produced  annually.  The  department  is  divided 
into  the  three  arrondissements,  Mont-de-Marsan,  St 
Sever,  and  Dax.    Capital,  Mont-de-Marsan. 

LANDGRAVE,  or  LANDGRAF.    See  Graf. 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT.  The  contract 
by  which  the  owner  of  land  or  houses,  or  the  party 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  possession  thereof,  lets 
or  hires  this  exclusive  possession  to  another  for  a 
limited  time,  is  generally  called  a  lease,  and  thereby 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  created. 
The  party  letting  is  called  the  landlord  or  lessor, 
and  the  party  taking  the  lease  is  called  the  lessee 
or  tenant.  In  order  to  let  a  house,  the  con- 
tract need  not  be  in  writing,  unless  the  property 
is  let  for  more  than  three  years  ;  but  writing  is 
always  useful,  especially  if  any  variation  is  made 
from  the  usual  terms.  In  Scotland  a  verbal  lease  is 
good  only  for  one  year.  If  nothing  is  said  as  to 
details  beyond  the  amount  of  rent,  and  the  length 
of  time  the  lease  is  to  last,  there  are  certain  rights 
understood  to  exist  as  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  as  follows  in 
England.  The  tenant  has  a  right  to  assign  or  sublet 
the  property,  if  not  otherwise  agreed,  but  he  still 
remains  bound  for  the  rent,  unless  the  landlord 
accept  the  sub-tenant  in  his  place.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  tenant  is  primarily  liable  to  bear  all  public 
impositions,  whether  they  be  parliamentary  taxes  or 
poor-rates,  paving,  lighting,  watching,  water-rates, 
highway-rates,  county  or  borough  rates,  and  church- 
rates.  Hence,  if  the  tenant  wishes  the  landlord  to 
pay  these,  or  any  of  them,  he  must  make  some 
special  agreement  to  that  effect,  for  the  only  two 
rates  which  the  landlord  is  bound  to  pay,  or  rather, 
to  repay  to  the  tenant,  are  the  land-tax  and  pro- 
perty-tax, and  the  sewers-rate.  As  regards  repairs, 
the  burden  of  repairs  is,  at  common  law,  thrown 
on  the  tenant ;  and  therefore,  if  the  landlord  is  to 
repair,  he  must  bind  himself  by  express  contract. 
But  the  tenant  is  only  bound  for  ordinary  repairs, 
not  for  repairs  to  the  fabric  itself.  He  is  bound  to 
use  the  premises  in  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner, 
and  to  give  them  up  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  much 
the  same  condition,  making  allowance  for  tear  and 
wear,  and  the  effects  of  time.  Strange  to  say,  the 
landlord  does  not  impliedly  warrant  the  house  to  be 
reasonably  fit  for  habitation,  or  that  it  will  last 
during  the  existence  of  the  lease ;  and  it  has  been 
held  that  a,  house  infested  with  bugs  could  not  be 
thrown  up  by  the  tenant  merely  on  that  ground. 
Moreover,  if  the  landlord  agree  to  do  repairs,  and 
fail  to  do  them,  the  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  quit  on 
that  account,  unless  there  is  an  express  agreement 
to  that  effect.  Where  the  premises  consist  of  a 
farm,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  repair  the  fences  ;  and 
when  a  tenant  makes  great  improvements  on  a  farm, 
he  has  no  claim  against  the  landlord  for' the  value 
of  such  improvements,  if  no  express  agreement  has 
been  made.  This  state  of  the  law,  which  exists  also 
in  Ireland,  has  given  rise  to  constant  disputes  there. 
As  regards  game,  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  shoot 
the  game,  if  he  has  -a,  game  licence,  unless  he  has 
otherwise  specially  agreed.  The  tenant  of  a  farm  has 
no  right  to  the  mines  of  coal  or  other  mineral,  unless 
they  are  already  open,  in  which  case  he  may  take 
them  for  his  own  use.  If  nothing  is  specially  agreed 
as  to  the  time  of  payment  of  the  rent,  it  is  only  due 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  but  there  ia  usually  an 
express  agi;eement  to  pay  quarterly  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter.  Such  quarter-days  are  Lady-day, 
March  25 ;  Midsummer-day,  June  24;  Michaebnas- 
day,  September  29 ;  and  Christmas-day,  December  25. 
Rent  is  sometimes  agreed  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
but  there  must  be  an  express  agreement  to  that 
effect.  In  case  of  fire,  if  nothing  has  been  expressly 
agreed,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  go  on  paying  rent  as 
if  the  house  actually  existed  ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
means  of  compelling  the  landlord  to  rebuild  the 
house,  and  it  is  not  even  expressly  settled  whether 
in  that  case  the  tenant  can  get  quit  of  his  lease  by 
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offering  to  abandon  it.     A  landlord  is  jjrivile^ed 
above  all  other  creditors  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  recovers  his  rent,  for  he  need  not,  iike  other 
creditors,  go  to  the  expense  and  delay  of  bringing 
an   action, ,  but   he   can   make  a  distress   on   the 
premises,  i.  e.,  seize  at  once  as  much  furniture  or 
goods  as  he  finds  there,  to  pay  the  rent  in  arrear  ; 
and  he  can  recover  six  years'  rent  in  this  way.   And 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  goods  so  seized  belong 
to  the  tenant  or  not ;  it  is  enough  for  the  land- 
lord's purpose  that  they  are  found  on  the  premises. 
Hence,  though   the   house   is    sublet   to   another 
tenant  whose  goods  are  there,  or  even  if  the  furni- 
ture is  hired,  and  though  the  landlord  knew  this, 
yet  he  may  seize  it   and  pay  himself ;   the   only 
exception  being  made  in  favour  of  trade,  as  where 
the  goods  have  been  sent  to  a  tailor  or  weaver  to 
be  made  up.    This  privilege  of  distress,  however, 
though  most  valuable  to  the  landlord,  is  subject  to 
this  qualification  :  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  till  after 
the  rent  is  due.    Hence,  if  the  tenant  is  bound  only 
to  pay  his  rent  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  may  on 
the  las*  day  remove  all  his  goods  and  furniture,  and 
so  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of   the   landlord's 
distress.    It  is  true  he  does  not  get  quit  of  the  debt, 
for  the   landlord    may  then    sue   him,  like  other 
creditors,  but  he  has  no  privilege.     On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  landlord  cannot  distrain  till  after 
the  rent  is  aue,  still  it  may  happen  that,  even  after 
rent  is  due,  the  tenant  may  yet  manage  to  clandes- 
tinely remove  the  goods,  the  rule  being,  at  common 
law,  that  if  once  the  goods  be  taken  off  the  premises, 
the  landlord's  security  is  gone.     In  such  cases,  the 
landlord  is  entitled  by  an  express  statute  to  follow 
the    goods    so   fraudulently   removed   to    avoid    a 
distress,  provided  he  do  so  within  thirty  days  ;  and 
he  can  then  seize  them,  in  whose  hands  soever  they 
may  be,  and  distrain  them,  as  if  they  were  stiU  on 
his  premises.     Another  qualification  of  the   land- 
lord s  right  of  distress  is   of  some  importance  :  he 
cannot  break  open  the  outer-door  of  the  house,  or 
force  his  way  in,  though  he  may  use  stratagem  to 
get  in  peaceably,  and  when  once  in,  he  can  effect  his 
purpose  by  seizing  a  table  in  name  of  the  other 
goods,  and  leaving  his  broker  or  bailiff  in  possession. 
It  is  generally  the  baihff  or  agent  of  the  landlord 
who  makes  the  distress,  but  it  is  the  same  thing. 
Hence,  it  often  happens  that  a  tenant  who  is  vigi- 
lant, and  not  to  be  surprised,  may  for  a  long  time 
effectually  keep  his  landlord  at  bay,  as  far  as  the 
power  of  distress  is  concerned,  for  his  house  is  his 
castle  to  this  extent.    Another  advantage  a  landlord 
has  as  a  creditor  is,  that  if  his  tenant  is  indebted  to 
third  parties,  who  obtain   judgment  against  such 
tenant,  and  put  an  execution  in  the  house,  i.  e.,  seize, 
under  the  authority  of  the  judgment,  the  tenant's 
goods,  or  if  the  tenant  become  bankrupt,  the  land- 
lord is  entitled  to  be  first  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of   the    furniture  or  goods,  one    year's   rent  if  in 
arrear;  if  there  is  more  rent  due,  then  he  must  take 
the  same  remedy  as  other  creditors.     The  mode  of 
terminating  a  lease  is  by  the  time  expiring,  or  by  a 
notice  to  quit.     In  the  ordinary  tenancies  of  houses, 
which  are  called  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  the 
rule  is,  if  nothing  is  agreed  to  the  contrary,  that 
either   party  can   put  an  end  to  the  tenancy  by 
giving  a  half-year's  notice  at  such  a  time  that  the 
lease  will  end  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  as  the 
tenancy  commenced.     Thus,  if  the  tenant  entered 
on  1st  May  1863,  then  he  can  give  a  half-year's 
notice  to  quit  on  1st  May  1864,  1865,  or  any  subse- 
quent year.     Sometimes  the  parties  agree  that  only 
a  quarter's  notice  will  suffice,  and  that  at  any  of 
the  usual  quarter-days  of  the  year.     Sometimes  the 
tenant,  after  giving  or  receiving  notice,  refuses  to 
remove,  and  holds  over ;  in  which  case,  if  the  land- 


lord chooses,  he  may  accept  him,  and  thereby  the 
tenancy  is  renewed  from  year  to  year ;  or  he  may 
insist  on  the  notice,  in  which  case  he  requires  to 
bring  an  action  of  ejectment  to  turn  the  tenant  out; 
and  in  such  cases,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  demand 
double  rent  or  double  value,  until  he  gets  back  the 
possession.  A  lodger  is  in  much  the  same  position 
as  a  tenant  to  the  party  from  whom  he  hires  the 
lodgings.    See  Lodgings. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  on  the  subject  of  landlord 
and  tenant  differs  in  a  great  variety  of  details  from 
the  law  of  England  as  above  stated,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  only  to  notice  the  leading  points.  There  is 
no  implied  right  in  the  tenant  to  assign  and  sublet 
an  ordinary  lease  of  an  agricultural  subject,  such  as 
a  farm ;  but  sub-letting  and  assigning  are  implied 
rights  of  the  tenant  of  an  urban  property.  If 
a  tenant  take  a  farm  or  house,  he  is  impliedly 
bound  to  stock  the  one  and  furnish  the  other. 
If  a  house  is  let,  the  landlord  impliedly  war- 
rants that  it  is  in  a  fit  state  of  repair ;  and  if 
the  landlord  is  bound  to  repair,  the  tenant  may 
either  do  the  repairs  at  the  landlord's  expense, 
or  retain  the  rent  till  the  repairs  are  done.  Usually, 
the  landlord  puts  the  farm  buildings,  fences,  road- 
ways, &c.,  in  thorough  repair  at  entry  of  the  tenant, 
who  is  bound  to  leave  the  whole,  at  the  end  of  the 
lease,  in  good  condition,  except  as  regards  deterior- 
ation from  ordinary  tear  and  wear ;  by  which 
arrangement  all  disputes,  such  as  occur  in  Ireland, 
are  avoided.  The  tenant  has  no  claim  for  improve- 
ments, unless  when  his  lease  is  abruptly  terminated, 
and  this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  See  Lease.  The 
tenant  of  a  farm  is,  in  the  absence  of  special  agree- 
ment, not  entitled  to  the  game.  Rent  is  payable 
twice  a  year,  it  not  otherwise  agreed.  In  case  of 
accidental  fire,  the  tenant  is  no  longer  bound  to 
pay  rent  if  the  destruction  is  complete,  and  other- 
wise is  bound  only  pro  tanto.  A  landlord  has  a 
hypothec,  and  can  sequestrate  (resembling  the 
power  of  distress  in  England)  the  tenant's  goods 
for  rent  which  is  current  but  not  yet  due.  But 
the  landlord  cannot  in  general  sequestrate  a 
stranger's  goods,  unless  in  town-houses,  and  even 
then  subject  to  qualification ;  and  he  cannot  take 
a  sub-tenant's  goods,  if  the  sub-tenant  has  paid 
the  rent  to  the  tenant.  The  landlord's  hypothec  or 
security  over  the  goods  follows  the  goods  wherever 
they  go,  unless  in  the  case  of  crops  of  a  farm,  when 
sold  in  bulk  in  public  market ;  but  this  right  must 
be  exercised  within  three  months  after  the  term 
when  the  rent  was  due.  The  notice  to  quit,  or 
warning,  is  suflioient  if  given  forty  days  before  the 
term  of  removal.  But  in  Edinburgh  the  local 
custom  is  to  give  a  three  months'  warning  at 
Candlemas.  Eent  cannot  be  retained  for  an  illiquid 
or  unconstituted  claim.  If  no  notice  is  given  forty 
days  before  the  termination  of  a  lease  that  advan- 
tage is  to  be  taken  of  its  close,  the  agreement  is 
held  to  be  renewed  for  another  year  by  tacit  reloca- 
tion. See  Paterson's  Compendium  of  English  and 
Scotch  Law,  pp.  127—149. 

LANDLORD'S  HYPOTHEC,  in  Scotch  Law, 
means  the  lien  or  security  for  the  landlord's  rent 
which  attaches  upon  the  tenant's  goods.  See  Land- 
lord AND  Tenant. 

LAS' DON,  Lbtitia  Elizabeth,  an  English 
poetess — better  known  by  her  initials  L.  E.  L. — ■ 
was  bom  in  London  in  1802.  Her  childhood  was 
spent  in  the  house  of  a  relative  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  1820,  her  first  poems  appeared  in  the  Literaiy 
Gazette,  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  On 
the  death  of  her  father,  she  devoted  her  entire 
attention  to  literature,  earning  both  fame  and  money. 
She  published  several  volumes  of  verse,  the  most 
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iddely  read  and  admired  of  whicli  was  the  Impro- 
visafrice,  and  three  novels,  which  have  long  since 
been  deserted  by  the  world  of  readers.  On  the 
7th  of  June  1838,  she  married  George  Maclean, 
Esquire,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  was 
found  dead  in  her  new  house  on  the  15th  October 
1839.  It  is  understood  that  for  the  alleviation  of 
spasms,  with  which  she  was  occasionally  visited, 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  small  doses  of  prussio 
acid,  and  her  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  overdose.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  her  death  was  other  than  accidental.  In 
1841,  Mr  Laman  Blanchard  published  her  Life  and 
Literary  Remains,  in  2  vols. 

L.  E.  L.  might  be  called  a  sort  of  female  Byron,  if 
Byron  had  written  nothing  but  the  Corsair.and  Lara. 
Her  poems  are  altogether  high  flown  and  romantic, 
but  they  have  a  certain  musical  impulse  which  is 
pleasing,  and  which  gave  them  all  the  charm  they 
ever  possessed. 

LANDOR,  Walter  Savaob,  son  of  Walter 
Landor  and  of  Elizabeth  Savage,  was  bom  at  Ipsley 
Court,  Warwickshire,  in  1775.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  quitting 
the  university  without  taking  a  degree.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estates  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  1808,  he  raised  a  body  of  men  at  his 
own  expense,  and  joined  the  Spanish  patriots  under 
Blake.  He  was  made  a  colonel  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  but  resigned  his  commission  on  the  restora- 
tion of  King  Ferdinand. '  In  1811,  he  married  Miss 
Julia  Thuillier  of  Bath.  After  his  marriage,  he 
resided  first  at  Tours,  then  at  Florence,  where  he 
bought  an  estate.  He  first  became  known  as  the 
author  of  Count  Julian,  which  was  followed  by  a 
poem  called  Gehir.  In  1820,  appeared  Idyllia 
Heroica  (in  Latin),  and  in  1824 — 1829,  his  Ima- 
ginary Conversatioiis  of  Literary  Men  and  States- 
men (6  vols.).  L.  is  a  thorough  classical  scholar, 
and  his  Greek  and  Roman  characters  speak  as  we 
should  expect  the  ancient  heroes  to  have  spoken. 
He  IS  greater  as  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet ;  but, 
according  to  Emerson,  who  visited  him  in  1833, 
nature  meant  him  rather  for  action  than  for  litera- 
ture. '  He  has,'  says  Emerson,  '  an  English  appetite 
for  action  and  heroes.'  In  1836,  he  published 
Letters  of  a  Conservative  ;  in  the  same  year,  a  Satire 
on  Satirists,  and  Admonition  to  Detractors ;  in 
1837,  The  Pentameron  and  Pentalogue;  in  1847,  The 
Hellenics ;  in  1848,  Imaginary  Conversations  of  King 
Carlo  Alberto  and  the  Duchess  Belgioioso  on  the 
Affairs  and  Prospects  of  Italy;  in  1851,  Popery, 
British  and  Foreign;  in  1853,  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old 
Tree;  in  \?i5A:,  Letters  of  an  American.  Some  more 
recent  productions  of  L.'s  pen  are  not  considered  to 
have  added  to  his  reputation.  He  resides  at  present 
(1863)  abroad. 

LANDOU'R,  a  sanitary  station  in  British  India, 
on  the  south  border  of  the  protected  state  of 
Gurhwal  (q.  v.),  at  an  elevation  of  7579  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  ascending  to  this  point  from  the 
plains,  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall 
from-  90°  to  52°  F.  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours.  Even  in  June,  the  temperature  rarely  rises 
to  80° ;  while,  in  January,  it  averages  only  about 
53°.  Much  has  been  done  to  render  the  place  avail- 
able for  invalids.  Barracks  have  been  erected,  as 
also  a  post-office,  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  hotel,  a 
library,  and  many  private  houses.  L.  is  1028 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta.  This  sani- 
tary station  is  all  the  more  accessible  from  its 
proximity  to  both  the  great  rivers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges. 
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LANDRAILS,  in  point  of  law,  are  protected  by 
the  game-laws  from  illegal  trespassers,  though  not 
included  in  the  definition  of  'game.'  See  Game, 
Poachers. 

LA'NDSBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
and  fruitful  district  on  the  Warthe,  40  miles  north- 
east of  Frankfurt.  Its  corn  and  wool  markets  are 
important ;  weaving,  tanning,  distilling,  and  machine- 
making  are  carried  on.     Pop.  13,495. 

LANDSCAPE-GARDBNIlSrG,  the  art  of  laying 
out  grounds  in  order  to  beauty  and  pleasure,  which 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  chiefly  practised  either  in  connection  with  the 
residences  of  the  opulent,  or  in  the  pubho  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  cities.  The  happiest  results  are 
indeed  obtained,  where  the  mere  purpose  of  pleasing 
is  not  too  much  obtruded  on  attention,  but  where  it 
is  seen  to  harmonise  with  some  other  design. 

Where  the  general  aspect  of  a  country  is  wild, 
and  has  been  Tittle  modified  by  cultivation,  enclo- 
sures, and  other  works  of  man,  those  scenes  are 
felt  to  be  most  pleasing  which  exhibit  his  progress 
and  triumph.  Thus,  when  pleasure-grounds  first 
began  to  be  laid  out,  they  exhibited  only  geometric 
forms ;  and  alleys,  avenues,  and  parterres  did  not 
seem  artificial  enough  to  give  delight,  without 
buildings  of  various  kinds,  terraces,  mounds,  artifi- 
cial hills,  lakes,  and  streams,  close- clipped  hedges, 
and  trees  or  shrubs  trimmed  by  topiarian  art  into 
fantastic  shapes,  such  as  figures  of  animals,  vases, 
and  the  like.  The  art  of  the  topiaritis  or  pleacher 
— dating  from  the  Augustan  age  in  Rome — is  now  no 
longer  in  repute.  In  districts  where  the  general  scene 
exhibits  a  succession  of  rectangular  fields,  and  where 
everything  has  evidently  been  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion subservient  to  utility,  a  greater  irregularity 
gives  pleasure,  and  the  eye  loves  to  rest  on  any 
portion  of  the  landscape  which  seems  to  exhibit 
the  original  beauties  of  nature.  The  landscape- 
gardener,  however,  must  not  attempt  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  nature,  or  to  reduce  everything  to  a  state  of 
primitive  wUdness.  Like  the  painter,  he  must  seek 
to  exhibit  nature  idealised.  The  introduction  of 
water  is  seldom  successful ;  the  mere  landscape- 
gardener's  lake  or  cascade  is  too  obviously  artificial. 
Where  water  is  within  view,  it  is  a  chief  object  of 
the  landscape-gardener  to  arrange  everything  so 
that  the  view  of  it  may  be  enjoyed  from  the 
windows  of  the  mansion,  or  from  the  principal  walks. 
Much  care  is  given  to  the  disposal  of  wood,  in 
masses,  groups,  and  single  trees.  Belts  and  clumps, 
which  were  much  in  vogue  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  c,  are  now  comparatively  seldom  planted. 

The  style  of  landscape-gardening  in  which  regu- 
lar forms  prevail  is  called  the  Geometric ;  and  the 
opposite  style,  from  having  been  first  extensively 
practised  in  England,  in  which  country,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  have  originated,  is  known  as  the 
English.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  !•,  pleasure- 
ground  laid  out  with  winding  and  irregular  walks, 
and  scattered  trees  or  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  is 
called  an  English  garden.  But  many  of  the  conti- 
nental English  gardens  are  rather  caricatures  of  the 
true  English  style  than  illustrations  of  it. 

The  taste  of  the  present  age  rejects  the  grottos, 
temples,  statues,  monuments,  fountains,  jets-d'eau 
&c.,  with  which  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  fill 
pleasure-grounds,  or  admits  only  of  their  sparing 
introduction. 

In  the  laying  out  of  grounds,  whether  on  a  large 
or  a  small  scale,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
trees  and  shrubs  be  well  chosen,  and  the  different 
kinds  well  grouped. 

LANDS-CLAUSES  ACT,  a  statute  passed  in 
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1845,  containing  a  code  of  regulations  generally 
inserted  in  all  local  acts  where  a  power  is  given  to 
take  oompulsorily  a  man's  land  for  the  purposes  of 
public  improvements.  As  no  man  can  be  compelled 
otherwise  to  sell  his  property,  a  statutory  power  to 
compel  him  is  necessary  in  all  oases  where  a  public 
undertaking,  such  as  a  railway,  harbour,  &e., 
requires  it.  A  statute,  8  Vict.  c.  18,  accordingly, 
with  the  above  title,  was  passed  for  England,  and 
8  Vict.  c.  19  for  Scotland,  each  containing  detailed 
provisions  as  to  the  mode  of  settling  the  price  to  be 
given  in  such  cases,  &c. 

LANDSEER,  SiB  Edwik,  R.A.,  an  English 
painter,  son  of  John  Landseer,  an  eminent  engraver, 
was  born  iu  London  in  1802,  and  was  carefully 
trained  by  his  father,  who  used  to  take  him  out, 
when  only  a  child,  to  Hampstead  Heath,  and 
accustom  him  to'  sketch  animals  from  life.  The 
first  work  of  L.'s  that  brought  him  prominently 
before  the  public  was  'Dogs  Fighting,'  exhibited 
in  1819.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  ' TDogs  of  St 
Gothard'  (1819),  the  popularity  of  which  was  very 
great.  The  scene  of  several  of  his  finest  pictures  is 
laid  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  For  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  every  London  exhibition  has  witnessed 
his  success.  In  1827  he  was  elected  a  R.A.,  and  in 
1850  he  was  knighted.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
achievements  are:  'The  Return  from  Deer-stalk- 
ing,' 'The  Illicit  Whisky-still,'  'Highland  Music,' 
'  Poachers  Deer-stalking,'  '  Bolton  Abbey  in  the 
Olden  Time,'  'A  Scene  in  the  Grampians — the 
Drover's  Departure,'  '  Return  from  Hawking,'  '  The 
Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,'  'Peace,'  'War,' 
'  Stag  at  Bay,'  '  The  Dri'^e — Shooting  Deer  on  the 
Pass,"  'The  Random  Shot,'  'Night,'  'Morning,' 
'  The  Children  of  the  Mist,'  '  Saved,'  '  Highland 
Nurses  —  Dedicated  to  Miss  Nightingale,'  'Deer- 
stalking,' and  'Flood  in  the  Highlands'  (1861).  L. 
is  reckoned  the  most  superb  animal-painter  of  his 
time;  his  conceptions  are  often  highly  poetical;  the 
sentiment  which  he  throws  into  his  representations 
of  the  '  dumb  creatures  '  is  quite  wonderful,  and  the 
felicity  of  his  execution  is  unsurpassed.  Most,  if  not 
all  his  pictures  have  been  engraved. — L.  has  two 
brothers,  Charlibs  and  Thomas,  also  artists.  Thomas 
is  one  of  the  best  living  engravers  in  England. 

LAND'S  END.    See  Cobnwall; 

LA'NDSHTTT,  an  ancient  and  picturesque  German 
town,  capital  of  Lower  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  a 
pleasant,  fertile  district  on  the  Isar,  39  miles  north- 
east of  Munich.  Its  streets  are  rich  in  quaint  old 
gables,  and  there  are  numerous  towers ;  that  of  St 
Martin's  Church  (a  Gothic  building,  dating  from 
1450)  is  420  English  feet  in  height.  L.  contains 
36  breweries,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
leather,  hosiery,  and  tobacco.  In  1826,  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  removed  hither  from  Ingolstadt 
iu  1800,  was  transferred  to  Munich.'  The  castle  of 
Trausnitz,  long  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  Roman  station. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  L.  was  an  important  fortress; 
and  the  scene  of  many  conflicts.     Pop.  11,316. 

LANDSLIPS,  large  portions  of  land  which  from 
some  cause  have  become  detached  from  their  original 
position,  and  slid  down  to  a  lower  leveL  They  are 
especially  common  in  volcanic  districts,  where  the 
trembling  of  the  earth  that  frequently  accompanies 
the  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  sufiicient  to  split  off 
large  portions  of  mountains,  which  slide  down  to 
the  plains  below.  Water  is  another  great  agent  in 
producing  landslips.  It  operates  in  various  ways. 
The  most  common  method  is  when  water  insinu- 
ates itself  into  .minute  cracks,  which  are  widened 
and  deepened  by  its  freezing  in  winter.    When  the 


fissure  becomes  sufficiently  deep,  on  the  melting  of 
the  ice,  a  landslip  is  produced.  Sometimes,  when 
the  strata  are  very  much  inclined,  and  rest  on  a 
bed  susceptible  of  absorbing  water,  and  becoming 
slippery,  tne  superincumbent  mass  slides  over  it  to 
a  lower  level.  This  took  place  on  a  large  scale  in 
Dorsetshire  between  Lyme  and  Axminster  in  1839, 
an  unusually  wet  season,  in  which  the  strata  had 
become  saturated  with  moisture.  A  mass  of  chalk 
and  greensand  here  slid  over  the  slippery  surface  of 
a  bed  of  liassic  clay  down  into  the  sea,  leaving  a 
rent  three-quarters  of  a  nule  long,  240  feet  wide, 
and  150  feet  deep.  Of  the  same  kind  was  the 
slip  of  the  Rossberg,  in  Switzerland  (see  Goldau). 
Landslips  of  a  different  kind  have  been  produced 
in  peat-mosses,  which  becoming  by  heavy  rains 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  have  burst  their 
natural  boundaries,  and  discharged  themselves  on  a 
lower  level.  The  most  remarkable  case  on  record 
is  that  of  the  Solway  Moss,  which,  in  1772,  owing 
to  greater  rains  than  had  fallen  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  spread  itself  in  a  slowly  rolling,  resistless 
deluge  of  black  mud  over  400  acres  of  cultivated 
fields,  and  to  such  a  depth  as  almost  to  cover 
several  houses,  while  it  reached  the  roof  of  others. 

LANDSMAN,  a  term  applied  on  board  ship  to 
a  sailor  who  has,  never  been  at  sea  before.  The 
word  is  gradually  becoming  obsolete,  and  is  supplied 
in  the  royal  navy  by  the  expression  '  ordinary 
seaman  of  the  2d  class.' 

LAND-SURVEYING,  or  the  measurement  of 
the  area  of  a  portion,  whether  small  or  large,  of 
the  earth's  surface,  is  an  important  application  of 
mathematics,  and  involves  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  the  theory  and 
use  of  the  instruments  employed  for  the  determin- 
ation of  angles.  Fields  or  portions  of  ground  of 
small  extent  are  measured  easily  and  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  by  a  chain  (for  distances),  and  a  box- 
compass  or  cross-staff  (for  angles).  For  larger  areas, 
the  use  of  the  surveyor's  table  is  requisite ;  and  for 
those  of  stUl  greater  extent,  in  which  the  greatest 
accuracy  is  requisite  in  the  determination  of  the 
angles,  the  astrolabe,  theodolite,  sextant,  circle, 
reflector,  micrometer,  &o.,  are  used.  The  surface 
to  be  measured  is  divided  into  triangles,  which  are 
separately  measured  and  calculated ;  but  when  a 
large  extent  is  included  in  the  measurement,  it  is 
not  enough  to  proceed  from  one  triangle  to  another, 
in  which  way  an  error  at  the  outset  may  be  propa- 
gated with  continual  increase ;  but  a  base  line,  as 
long  as  circumstances  admit  of,  must,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  accurately  measured,  upon  which,  by 
means  of  the  measurement  of  angles,  all  the  subse- 
quent calculations  are  made  to  depend,  and  lines 
subsequently  measured  are  only  intended  to  be 
corrective  of  the  results  obtained  by  calculation. 
When  the  extent  of  surface  is  stiQ  greater,  as  when, 
a  whole  country  is  to  be  measured,  points  here  and 
there  are  astronomically  determined,  their  meridians 
are  accurately  laid  down,  and  a  complicated  system 
of  triangles  is  employed  to  insure  accuracy.  This 
is  called  Triangulation. 

LAND-TAX,  a  tax  imposed  upon  land  and 
houses  for  purposes  of  revenue,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient 
subsidies,  scutages,  taUiages,  tenths,  fifteenths, 
and  such  occasional  taxes.  From  a  very  early 
period  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  «.,  parliament 
had  provided  for  the  extraordinary  necessities  of 
the  government  chiefly  by  granting  subsidies,  which 
were  raised  by  an  impost  on  the  people  iu  respect  of 
their  reputed  estates.  Landed  property  was  the 
chief  subject  of  taxation,  and  was  assessed  nominally 
at  4s.  iu  the  pound.  But  this  assessment  was  made 
in  such  a,  way  that  it  did  not  rise  with  the  value 
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of  land,  but  dwindled  away  to  about  2d.  in  the 
pound.  The  Long  Parliament  devised  a  more 
efficient  plan  by  fixing  the  sum  to  be  raised,  and 
then  distributing  it  among  .counties  according  to 
their  supposed  wealth,  leaving  them  to  raise  it 
by  a  rate.  In  1692,  a  new  valuation  of  lands  was 
made,  and  it  was  found  that  a  tax  of  Is.  per  pound 
would  yield  half  a  million.  In  war,  this  was  raised 
to  4s.  In  ]  798,  the  parUament  relieved  itself  of  the 
trouble  of  every  year  passing  an  act,  and  a  general 
act  was  passed,  permanently  fixing  the  land-tax 
at  4s.  in  the  pound.  This  act  (38  Geo.  IIL  c.  60) 
enabled  the  landlord  to  redeem  the  tax,  and  accord- 
ingly, since  that  time,  a  great  part  of  it  has  been 
redeemed,  only  about  one  million  being  unredeemed. 
Though  the  act  of  1798  directed  the  tax  to  be 
assessed  and  collected  vrith  impartiahty,  this  pro- 
vision was  not  carried  out,  but  the  old  valuation 
of  1698  was  acted  on,  and  in  modern  times  the 
greatest  possible  inequality  prevails.  If  the  tax  is 
in  arrear,  the  tenant  is  liable  to  a  distress ;  but  the 
tenautvmay  deduct  it  from  the  next  rent  he  pays. 
The  tax,  though  nominally  chargeable  on  the  land- 
lord, falls  neither  on  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant, 
but  on  the  beneficial  proprietor,  as  distinguished 
from  the  tenant  at  rack-rent ;  for  if  the  tenant 
has  sublet,  and  has  a  beneficial  interest,  he  pays 
pro  tanto  the  tax,  charging  the  residue  on  the  land- 
lord. The  proportion  of  land-tax  fixed  on  Scotland 
was  £47,954,  and  a  proportion  was  fixed  on  each 
county,  the  commissioners  having  power  to  amend 
the  valuation.  The  collection  and  management  of 
the  tax  was  given  to  the  commissioners  of  taxes  by 
the  statute  3  and  4  Win.  IV.  y>.  13. 

LAND-TKAN'SPORT  CORPS.  See  Militaey 
Train. 

LA'NDWBHR  (Land-defence),  a  military  force 
in  several  of  the  German  states,  somewhat  corres- 
ponding to  the  Militia  (q.  v.)  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  not  always  retained  under  arms.  During 
peace,  its  members  spend  most  of  their  time  in  civil 
pursuits,  and  are  called  out  for  military  service 
only  in  times  of  war  or  of  commotion — care  being 
taken  however,  that  they  are  sufficiently  exercised 
to  make  them  ready  for  such  service  when  neces- 
sary. The  name  Landwehr  was  first  applied  to  the 
Tyrolese,  who  rose  against  the  French  ;  and  in  1805 
a  similar  force  was  raised  in  the  other  German 
provinces  of  Austria,  which,  however,  the  emperor 
has  recently  abolished.  By  far  the  most  elaborate 
and  complete  system  of  land-defence  is  the  Prussian, 
which  was  called  into  existence  in  1813,  when  all 
Germany  rose  against  Napoleon.  As  early,  indeed, 
as  1806,  or  earlier,  Marshal  Knesebeok,  then  a  major 
in  the  Prussian  army,  had  proposed  such  a  thing ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1813  that  the  Prussian  Landwehr  was  organised 
according  to  Scharnhorst's  plan  by  a  royal  edict, 
dated  17th  March.  At  first,  it  was  designed  solely 
as  a  land  defence,  properly  so  called,  and  not,  what 
is  now  the  case,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  regular 
army.  It  was  called  out  in  two  separate  levies, 
the  first  comprising  all  men  from  26  to  32,  and  the 
second  those  from  32  to  39.  The  old  men  up  to 
60  belonged  to  the  Landsturm,  which  was  called 
out  only  for  the  defence  of  house  and  hearth. 

After  the  second  Peace  of  Paris  appeared  the 
Landwehrordnung  (Landwehr-regulation)  of  21st 
April  1815,  according  to  which  the  coimtry  was 
divided  into  104  districts,  each  of  which  had  to 
furnish  a  battalion  of  Landwehr.  To  every  bat- 
talion of  Landwehr  was  attached  a  squadron  of 
ulans ;  three  battalions  formed  a  regiment ;  two 
regiments,  a  Landwehr  brigade,  which,  along  with 
the  brigades  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  was   placed 


under  a  general  of  division.  More  recently,  the 
Landwehr  was  brought  into  closer  union  with  the 
line,  in  order  to  remedy  the  faults  which  had  shewn 
themselves,  in  spite  of  all  the  admirableness  of  the 
system.  Landwehr  brigades  have  been  introduced 
into  the  regular  army. 

LANFRANC,  the  most  eminent  of  the  foreign 
churchmen  who  rose  to  distinction  in  the  medie- 
val Church  of  England,  was  born  of  a  noble 
famUy  at  Pavia,  in  1005,  and  educated,  partly  at 
Pavia,  partly  at  Bologna,  for  the  profession  of  the 
law.  For  a  time  he  followed  the  profession  of  an 
advocate  at  Pavia;  but  'in  the  hope  of  greater 
distinction,  he  removed  to  France,  and  founded  at 
Avranches  a  school  of  law,  which  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  in  France.  Having  been  way- 
laid and  all  but  murdered  by  robbers  during  one 
of  his  journeys  to  Rouen,  he  was  carried  to  the 
monastery  of  Bee,  where  he  was  treated  with  much 
tenderness  ;  and  the  deep  religious  impressions  there 
received  determined  him  to  abandon  the  world  and 
become  himself  a  monk;.  He  was  soon  (1041)  chosen 
prior  of  the  monastery ;  and  his  reputation  for  piety, 
as  well  as  the  fame  for  theological  learning  which 
he  acquired,  especially  in  his  controversy  on  the 
Eucharist  with  Berengar,  led  to  his  translation  in 
1062  to  the  stfll  more  important  monastery  of  St 
Stephen,  at  Caen,  recently  founded  by  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy.  Having  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  that  prince  for  many  years,  he  waa  selected  by 
him,  after  the  conquest  of  England,  to  fUl  the  prima- 
tial  see  of  Canterbury,  and  he  was  induced  with 
much  reluctance  to  accept  it  in  1070.  Having  once, 
however,  undertaken  the  charge,  he  entered  zeal- 
ously into  the  pohcy  of  his  sovereign ;  and  under 
his  spiritual  rule  the  Church  of  England  received 
as  strong  an  infusion  of  the  Norman  element  as 
was  forced  upon  the  pohtical  system  of  England 
by  the  iron  hand  of  the  Conqueror.  L.  outlived 
WiUiam ;  and  to  his  influence  the  historians  mainly 
ascribe  the  peaceful  submission  with  which  that 
monarch's  successor,  Rufus,  was  accepted  by  the 
kingdom,  as  weU  as  the  comparative  moderation  of 
the  earher  years  of  Rufus's  reign.  The  tyranny 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Rufus  odious  dates 
mainly  after  the  death  of  L.,  which  occurred  in 
1089,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  His  chief  writ- 
ings are — Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul, 
the  Treatise  against  Berengar,  and  Sermons.  His 
letters,  however,  are  very  interesting.  The  first 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  D'Achery 
(fol.  Paris,  1648).  They  are  also  found  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Pairum.  See  Milman's  Latin  Christi- 
anity, vol.  iii.  pp.  438 — 440,  and  also  Dr  Hook's 
Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Ganterlmry,  vol.  ii.  1861. 

LA'NGELAND  (i.  e.,  long  land),  a  Danish  island, 
situated  at  the  Southern  entrance  to  the  Great  Belt, 
between  Fuhnen  and  Laaland.  It  is  33  miles  in 
length,  and  about  3  miles  in  average  breadth.  Area, 
about  100  square  mUes ;  pop.  17,400.  It  consists  of 
a  ridge  of  low  hiUs,  is  very  fertile  in  soil,  and  is 
well  wooded.  Grain,  pease,  butter,  and  cheese  are 
largely  produced.  RudkjBbing,  pop.  2000,  on  the 
west  coast,  is  the  only  town. 

LANGBNBIB'LAU,  a  succession  of  small  con- 
tiguous villages  in  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia, 
33  miles  south-west  of  Breslau.  Entire  pop.  12,667, 
who  are  employed  in  linen,  cotton,  and  other  manu- 
factures, and  in  sugar-refining  and  dyeing. 

LANGENSA'LZA,  a  manufacturing  tovni  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Salza,  20  uiiles  north- 
west of  Erfurt.  It  contains  an  old  castle,  and  is 
surrounded  by  walls.  Manufactures  of  silks,  linens, 
and  woollens  are  carried  on.  About  two  miles 
from  the  town  are  a  sulphur  spring  and  baths. 
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LA'NGHOLM,  a  blirgh  of  barony  and  market- 
town  in  Dumfriessliire,  Scotland,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ewes,  the  Wauohope,  and  the  Esk,  about  30 
mUes  east  of  the  county  town,  and  8  milea  north  of 
the  English  border.  There  are  8  factories  in  the 
town,  ■miose  staple  manufactures  are  woollen  yarns, 
and  a  woollen  cloth  called  Tweed,  for  which  the 
town  is  noted.  Dye-works  are  also  in  operation. 
L.  consists  of  the  united  villages  of  Old  and  New 
Langholm.    Pop.  (1861)  2979. 

LANGRES,  a  manufacturing  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Marne,  is  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  1408  feet  above  sea-level,  20  miles 
south-east  of  Chaumont.  Here  cutlery  of  the  finest 
quality  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  lint,  cattle,  and  sheep.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  since  the  3d  c,  and 
possesses  a  cathedral  of  the  11th  century.  ,  Pop. 
10,850.  L.,  the  ancient  Andomatimum,  was  m 
the  time  of  C^sar  the  capital  of  the  Lingones,  a 
name  corrupted  into  Langres. 

LA'NGSAT,  or  LANSEH.    See  Mbliacm;. 

LANGTON",  Stephen-,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  was  born  probably  in 
Lincoln  or  Devonshire,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
12th  century.  He  received  the  chief  part  of  his 
education  in  the  imiversity  of  Paris,  where  he  was 
the  fellow-student  and  friend  of  Innocent  III. ; 
and  having  completed  his  studies,  he  rose  through 
successive  grades  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
university.  After  the  elevation  of  Innocent,  L., 
having  visited  Rome,  was  named  to  the  cardinalate 
by  the  pope;-  and,  on  occasion  of  the  disputed 
election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  those  electors  who  had  come  to  Rome 
on  the  appeal,  and  having  been  elected  by  them, 
was  consecrated  by  Innocent  himself  at  Viterbo, 
June  27,  1207.  His  appointment,  nevertheless,  was 
resisted  by  King  John;  and  for  six  years,  L.  was 
excluded  from  the  see,  to  which  he  was  only 
•  admitted  on  the  adjustment,  in  1213,  of  the  king's 
'dispute  with  Innocent  through  the  legate  Pandmf. 
See  Innocent  III.  This reconciliation,nowever,  was 
but  temporary.  In  the  conflict  of  John  with  his 
barons,  L.  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  latter,  and 
his  name  is  the  first  of  the  subscribing  witnesses 
of  Magna  Charta.  When  the  pope,  acting  on  the 
representation  of  John,  and  espousing  his  cause  as 
that  of  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see,  excommunicated  the 
barons,  L.  refused  to  pubUsh  the  excommunication, 
and  was  in  consequence  suspended  from  his  func- 
tions in  1215.  He  was  restored,  however,  probably 
in  the  following  year ;  and  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  IIL,  he  was  reinstated  (1218)  in  his  see  of 
Canterbiuy,  from  which  time  he  chiefly  occupied 
himself  with  church  reforms  tiU.  his  death,  which 
took  place  July  9,  1228.  L.  was  a  learned  and  suc- 
cessful writer,  but  his  writings  are  lost,  and  the  chief 
trace  which  he  has  left  in  sacred  literature  is  the 
division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters,  which  is  ascribed 
to  him.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (q.  v.)  dedicated 
several  of  his  'books  to  Langton.— See  Wharton's 
Anglia  Sacra,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Lingard,  vol.  ii. ; 
MUman's  Latin  Chiistianity,vol.iv.;  and  Dr  Hook's 
lAves  of  the  Archpisfu^s  of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii.  1861. 

LANGUAGE.    See  Philology. 

LA'NGUBD,  or  LAMPASSE,  in  Heraldry.  An 
animal  whose  tongue  is  of  a  different  colour  from 
his  body,  is  said  to  be  langued  of  that  colour.  It 
is  understood  in  England  that  unless  the  blazon 
direct  otherwise,  all  animals  are  langued  gules 
■  whose  tincture  is  not  gules,  and  an  animal  gules  is 
langued  azure.  This  rule  does  not  hold  good  in 
Scottish  Heraldry,  where,  '  when  the  tongue,  teeth, 
and  claws  are  of  different  tinctures  from  their 
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bodies,  they  are  to  be  mentioned  as  armed  and 
langued  of  such  a  tincture.' — Nwbet.  When  a  beast 
or  bird  is  represented  without  teeth  or  olawa,  this 
is  expressed  in  blazon  '  sans  langue  and  arms.' 

LANGUEDOO,  the  name  given  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  down  to  the  French  Revolution,  to  a 
province  in  the  south  of  Prance,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Auvergue  and  Lyonnais  ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
river  Rhone ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  counties  of  Foix  and  RoussiUon  ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  Gascony  and  Guienne.  It  was  traversed  through 
its  whole  length,  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
by  the  Cevennes  (q.  v.).  L.  is  now  divided  into 
the  departments  of  Lozfere,  Gard,  ArdSche,  Aude, 
H&ault,  Upper  Loire,  Tarn,  and  Upper  Garonne. 
The  capital  of  L.  was  Toulouse.  The  name  is 
derived 'from  that  of  the  southern  French  dialect, 
or  Provenjal,  which  was  called  the  langue  d'oc, 
whilst  the  northern  was  called  langue  d'oui  or 
langue  d^oil,  because  in  the  former  the  word  oc 
(probably  from  the  Teutonic  auch]  was  used  for 
yes,  and  in  the  latter  oil  or  oui  (Teut.  wohl). 

LANI'AD^,  a  family  of  birds,  generally  ranked, 
as  by  Cuvier,  in  the  order  Jnsessores,  sub-order 
Dentirostres,  but  allying  them  to  Accipitres.  They 
are  the  largest  and  most  rapaciou^  of  the  J)en- 
tirostres,  preying  on  '  small  birds,  quadrupeds,  and 
reptiles,  as  well  as  on  large  insects.  Many  of  them 
have  the  ciurious  habit  of  impaling  their  prey  on 
thorns,  after  which  they  pull  it  in  pieces,  and  devour 
it  at  leisure.  They  have  a  short,  strong,  abruptly 
hooked  biU,  with  a  notch  or  tooth  on  each  side,  and 
sharp  claws.  The  Shrikes  (q.  v.),  or  Butcher-birds, 
are  the  type  of  the  family;  but  it  ia  united  by 
numerous  links  to  the  family  of  the  MuscicapidcB, 
or  Fly-catchers,  and  the  limits  of  the  two  families 
are  very  imcertain. 

LANKA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  capital  of 
Ceylon.  In  Hindu  mythology,  it  is  renowned  as 
the  chief  city  of  the  giant  Rftvana  (q.  v.),  who,  by 
carrying  off  Sltft,  the  wife  of  R&ma,  caused  the 
conquest  of  Ceylon  by  the  latter  personage,  who  is 
considered  as  an  incarnation  of  the  god  Vishn'u. 

LANKAVATARA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
religious  works  of  the  Buddhists.  It  treats  of  their 
religious  law,  and  of  some  of  their  most  abstruse 
philosophical  problems.  See  B.  Burnouf,  &c.,  and 
W.  WassUjew,  &o.,  as  named  under  Lalita-vistaiu.. 

LANNEK  {Falco  lannarius),  u,  species  of  falcon, 


Lanner  (Falco  lannarius), 

much  valued  in  the  days  of  falconry  for  flying  at 
the  kite.    The  female  only  was  called  a  L.,  in  the 
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language  of  falconry;  the  male,  being  smaller,  a 


LANlirES,  Jean,  Duke  oi'  Montebello,  a 
marshal  of  the  French  Empire,  waa  bom  11th  April 
1769,  at  Lectoure  ;  entered  the  army  in  1792,  and 
soon  rose  to  high  military  rank.  He  rendered 
Napoleon  important  service  on  the  18th  Brumaire, 
and  enjoyed  his  highest  favour.  On  9th  June  1800 
he  won  the  battle  of  Montebello,  whence  his  title. 
He  bore  a  principal  share  in  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
and  commanded  the  left  wing  at  Austerlitz.  He 
served  in  the  campaign  against  Prussia  in  1806, 
commanded  the  centre  at  Jena,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.  Being  sent  to 
Spain,  he  defeated  General  Castaflos  at  Tudela,  22d 
November  1808,  and  took  Saragossa.  In  1809,  he 
again  served  on  the  Danube,  and  commanded  the 
centre  at  Aspem  (the  22d  May),  where  he  had  both 
his  legs  carried  away  by  a  cannon-shot.  He  was 
removed  to  Vienna,  and  died  there,  31st  May.  He 
waa  iuterred  in  the  Pantheon,  in  Paris. 

LANNION",  a  town  and  river-port  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  C8tes-du-Nord,  on  the  Guer, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  deals,  Bordeaux  wine,  and 
colonial  produce.    Pop.  about  6000. 

LANSDOWNB,  Henby  Petty-Fitzmaueice, 
third  Marquis  qr,  an  Enghsh  statesman,  was 
born  at  Lansdowne  House,  London,  July  2,  1780. 
Hia  father,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shelbume,  waa 
premier  to  George  IIL,  and  received  the  coronet  of 
a  marquis  in  1784.  L.  (then  Lord  Henry  Petty) 
waa  a  younger  son,  and  was  sent  to  Weatminster 
School,  and  afterwards  to  Ediuburgh,  then  the 
school  of  the  young  Whigs  destined  for  political 
hfe.  He  took  his  degree  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1801,  and  when  barely  of  age,  entered 
parliament  as  M.  P.  for  Cahie.  He  turned  his 
attention  to  finance ;  and  on  Pitt's  death,  he 
became,  at  the  age  of  25,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville.  In  1809,  he  succeeded  his  half-brother  in 
the  marquisate,  became  one  of  the  heads,  of  fi^e 
liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  during 
a  long  opposition,  consistently  advocated  those 
various  measures  of  progress  which  he  Kved  to 
see  triumphant.  When  the  Whigs,  after  their 
long  exclusion  from  power,  came  into  office  with 
Earl  Grey  at  their  head,  L.  became  Lord  President 
of  the  ComicU,  which  post  he  held,  with  a  brief 
interval,  from  November  1830  to  September  1841, 
resuming  it  in  1846,  after  the  fall  of  the  Peel 
ministry,  and  again  fiUing  it  until  1852.  He  then 
formally  bade  farewell  to  office,  and  resigned  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  consented  to 
hold  a  seat  without  office  in  the  Aberdeen  cabinet, 
and  again  in  the  first  administration  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
WeUington,  he  became  the  patriarch  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  the  personal  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
Queen.  He  had  a  keen  relish  and  a  cultivated  taste 
for  Hterature,  and  waa  the  generous  patron  of  men 
of  letters.  He  formed  a  splendid  library,  and  one 
of  the  noblest  collections  of  pictures  and  statuary  in 
the  kingdom.  He  refuaed  a  dukedom,  and  might 
more  than  once  have  been  prime  mmister.  His 
death  took  place  January  31,  1863,  at  Bowood. 

LA'NSING,  the  capital  of  Michigan,  U.S.,  on 
Grand  Kiver,  110  miles  north-west  of  Detroit,  con- 
tains a,  state-house,  female  college,  state  agricul- 
tural college,  and  model  farm  of  700  acres,  house 
of  correction  for  juvenile  offenders,  ten  churches,  a 
bank,  two  weekly  papers,  and  several  manufactories. 
Settled  in  1847,  it  has  a  population  of  5000. 
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LANTERN,  in  Architecture,  an  ornamental 
structure  raised  over  domes,  roofs,  &c.,  to  give  light 
and  ventilation.  The  dome  of  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral and  many  other  large  domes  are  crowned 
with  a  lantern.  Where  a  lantern  is  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  light,  it  is  called  a  lantern-light.  In 
Gothic  architecture,  a  lantern-tower  is  frequently 
placed  over  the  centre  of  cross  churches — ^the  vault 
being  at  a  considerable  height,  and  the  light 
admitted  by  windows  in  the  sides.  York  and  Ely 
cathedrals,  and  many  churches  in  England,  have 
such  lantern-towers. 

LANTERN-FLY  (Fulgora),  a  genus  of  .homop- 
terous  insects ;  the  type  of  a  family  Fulgoridai, 
allied  to  Gkadidce,  but  having  legs  more  adapted 
for  leaping,  and  destitute  of  organs  for  producing 
sound.  The  forehead  ia  remarkably  prolonged  into 
an  en^)ty  vesicular  expansion,  which  assumes  in 
the  different  species  various  and  very  singular  forma, 
sometimes  equalling  the  body  of  the  insect  in  size. 
The  colours  are  generally  rich.    The  species  are 


Lantem-Hy  (Fulgora  laternaria). 

natives  of  the  warmest  parts  of  the  world.  The 
name  L.  waa  originally  given  to  F.  laternaria,  a, 
large  species,  found  in  Guiana,  and  of  which  the 
inflated  projection  of  the  forehead  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  most  brilliantly  luminous ;  but  the  evi- 
dence is  doubtful,  and  many  naturalists  refuse  to 
believe  in  the  luminosity  of  any  of  this  genua. 
The  moat  probable  explanation  is,  that  the  lumi- 
nosity is  sexual,  and  merely  occasional,  perhaps 
limited  to  particular  seasons.  Concerning  the 
luminosity  of  the  Chinese  L.  [F.  candelaria),  there 
is  stiU.  greater  doubt.  The  prolongation  of  the 
forehead  in  this  species  is  a  comparatively  narrow 
snout. 

LANTHANUM,  or  LANTHA'NIUM,  so  named 
from  the  Greek  word  Lanthanein,  to  lie  hid,  is  a 
metal  which  was  discovered  by  Mosander  in  1841 
in  Gerite  (q.  v.),  a  hy^drated  silicate  of  cerium.  It 
ia  of  little  chemical  intereat,  and  is  of  no  practical 
value.  Till  recently,  the  three  metals  cerium, 
lanthanum,  and  didymium  were  all  confounded 
together  under  the  name  cerium. 

LA'NYARDS,  in  a  ship,  are  short  ropes  used 
either  to  make  fast  various  apparatua  in  its  place, 
or  to  stretch  other  and  important  ropes  to  their 
utmost  tension. 

LANZARO'Til,  one  of  the  Canaries  (q.  v.). 

LANZI,  Luioi,  a  celebrated  Italian  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Monte  deU'  Olmo,  near  Macerata,  June 
14,  1732.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
resided  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  at  Florence,  where 
he  died  March  30,  1810.  In  1782,  he  published  at 
Florence  his  Descrizione  della  Galleria  di  Firenze. 
His  great  works,  distinguished  for  their  profound 
erudition,  are  his  Saggio  di  Lingua  Mrusca  (3  vols. 
Rome,  l789),  in  which,  contrary  to  the  prevalent 
opinion  among  Italian  savants,  he  maintains  the 
influence  of  Greece  upon  Etruscan  civilisation,  and 
his  Storia  Pittorica  d' Italia,  die.  (Florence,  1792  • 
and  Bassano,  1789,  and  1806).      This  latter  work 
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has  been  translated  into  Buglisli  by  Thomas  Eosooe 
(Bohu's  Standard  Library,  3  vols.  1847).  He  is  the 
author  also  ■  of  several  poems,  works  on  Etruscan 
vases,  sculptures,  &c.  His  posthumous  works  were 
published  in  2  vols,  at  Florence  in  1817. 

LA'OCOON,  according  to  classic  legend,  a  priest 
either  of  Apollo  or  Neptune,  in  Troy,-  who  in  vain 
warned  his  countrymen  of  the  deceit  practised  by 
the  Greeks  in  their  pretended  oflfering  of  the  wooden 
horse  to  Minerva,  and  was  destroyed  along  with  his 
two  sons  by  two  enormous  serpents  which  came 
from  the  sea.  They  first  fastened  on  his  children, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  rescue  them,  involved 
himself  in  their  coils.  This  legend  is  not  Homeric, 
but  of  later  origin.  It  was,  however,  a  favourite 
theme  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  is  introduced  in  the 
JEneid  of  Virgil.     It  acquires  a.  peculiar  interest 


Laocoon. 

from  being  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  ancient  sculpture  still  in  existence ;  a 
group  discovered  in  1506  at  Rome,  in  the  Sette  Sale, 
on  the  side  of  the  Esquihne  HUl,  and  purchased  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  for  the  Vatican.  It  was  carried 
to  Paris,  but  recovered  in  1814.  The  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  the  anatomical  accuracy  of  the 
figures,  and  the  representation  both  of  bofflj)'  pain 
and  of  passion,  have  always  commanded  the  highest 
admiration.  According  to  PHny,  it  was  the  work 
of  the  Ehodian  artists  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and 
Athenodorus,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Casts  of  it  are 
to  be  found  in  every  European  museum.  For  an 
aesthetic  exposition  of  its  merits,  see  Lessing's  cele- 
brated Laocoon,  oder  uber  die  Grenzen.  der  Malerei 
und  Poesie. 

LAODICE'A,  a  city  of  ancient  Phrygia,  near 
the  river  Lycos,  so  called  after  Laodioe,  queen  of 
Antioohus  Theos,  its  founder,  was  buUt  on  the  site 
of  an  older  town  named  Diospohs.  It  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  rebuilt  by  the  inhsftjitants,  who  were  very 
wealthy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1255, 
was  again  destroyed  in  1402,  and  is  now  a  heap 
of  uninteresting  ruins,  'known  by  the  name  of 
Eski-Hissar..  Ait  and  science  flourished  among  the 
ancient  Laodiceans,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a  famous 
medical  school.  The  number  of  Jews  who  were 
settled  here  at  the  rise  of  Christianity  will  account 
for  its  importance  in  the  primitive  history  of  the 
church.  An  important  ecclesiastical  council,  the 
First  Council  of  Laodicea,  was  held  here  in  363, 
which  adopted  resolutions  concerning  the  canon 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  concerning 


ecclesiastical  discipline.    A  second  council  was  held 
here  in  476,  which  condemned  the  Eutychians. 

LAON,  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Aisne,  in 
France,  is  situated  in  a  strong  position  on  a  steep 
isolated  hill,  80  miles  north-east  of  Paris.  The  walls 
(flanked  with  towers)  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
the  noble  Gothic  cathedral  (built  1112—1114)  on 
the  summit  of  the  hUl,  and  the  charming  character 
of  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  greatly  enhance  the 
appearance  of  the  town.  The  public  library,  with 
20,000  vols.,  contains  also  a  beautiful  statue  in 
marble  of  Gabrielle  d'EstrSes.  The  manufactures 
are  nails,  hats,  leather,  and  hosiery.  Here,  on 
March  9  and  10, 1814,  Napoleon  was  defeated  by  the 
allies,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Soissons. 
Pop.  10,412. 

LA'OS.    See  Shan  States. 

LAOU-TSZE,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  China, 
the  founder  of  a  religion  as  ancient  and  important 
as  that  of  Confucius  (q.  v.).  This  sect  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Taou,  or  sect  of  reason.  His  family 
name  was  -^e,  or  Plum,  and  his  youthful  name 
Urh,  or  Ear — given  him  on  account  of  the  size 
of  his  ears.  His  name  of  honour  was  Pe-yang,  his 
surname  Laou-tsze  ('  old  child '),  or  Laou-lceun-taze 
('  old  prince'),  by  which  he  is  generally  known. 
Little  authentic  is  known  of  the  hfe  of  L.,  his 
followers  having  subsequently  made  a  myth  of  his 
biography.  He  was  bom  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Emperor  Ting-wang,  of  the  Chow  dynasty  (604 
B.C.),  in  the  state  of  Tseu,  at  present  known  as 
Hoo-pih  and  Hoo-uan,  54  years  before  Confucius. 
His  father,  according  to  the  legends  of  the  Taou 
sect,  was  70  years  before  he  married,  and  his  mother 
40  years  of  age  when  she  conceived  him.  He  was 
the  incarnation  of  a  shooting-star,  a  kind  of  god  on 
earth,  and  was  80  years  in  his  mother's  womb. 
More  trustworthy  is  the  statement  that  he  was 
a  historian  and  archivist  of  a  king  of  the  Chow 
dynasty,  who  loved  books,  studied  rites  and  history, 
and  went,  about  600  A.D.,  to  the  western  parts  of 
China,  where  he  might  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  worship  of  Fuh  or  Buddha.  Confucius 
was  so  attracted  by  his  renown-,  that  he  went  to 
see  him,  but  the  meeting  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  amicable,  for  L.  reproached  the  sage 
with  pride,  vanity,  and  ostentation,  stating  that 
sages  loved  obscurity  and  retreat,  studied  time 
and  circumstances  before  they  spoke,  and  made  no 
parade  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Confucius,  how- 
ever, highly  lauded  L.  to  his  followers,  and  called 
him  a  dragon  soaring  to  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which 
nothing  could  surpass.  L.  asked  Confucius  if  he 
had  discovered  the  Taou  ('path'  or  'reason')  by 
which  Heaven  acts,  when  Confucius  answered  that 
he  had  searched  for  it  without  success.  L.  repUed 
that  the  rich  sent  away  their  friends  with  presents, 
sages  theirs  with  good  advice,  and  that  he  humbly 
thought  himself  a  sage.  By  this  he  probably  meant 
that  aU  he  could  offer  Confucius  was  the  advice  of 
seeking  the  Taou.  He  retired  to  Han-kwan,  where 
the  magistrates  of  the  place  received  him,  and  there 
he  wrote  the  Taou-tiTt-hing,  or  Book  of  Beason  and 
Virtue.  He  died,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
mounted  to  heaven  on  a  black  buffalo,  in  the  21st 
year  of  the  reign  of  King-wang  of  the  Chow  dynasty, 
523  B.C.,  having  attained  the  age  of  119  years. 

The  doctrines  of  L.  differ  from  those  of  Confucius, 
indeed,  have  a  higher  scope — the  object  of  the 
last-named  philosopher,  or  rather  statesman,  being 
the  practical  government  of  man  through  a  code 
of  morals ;  that  of  L.,  the  rendering  of  man  immortal 
through  the  contemplation  of  God,  the  repression 
of  the  passions,  and  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the 
souL    Hence  his  doctrine  was,  that  Silence  and  the 
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Void  produced  the  Taou,  the  '  Logos '  or  reason  by 
which  movement  was  produced ;  and  from  these_  two 
sprung  all  beings  which  contained  in  themselves 
the  dual  principle  of  male  and  female.  Man  was 
compose^  of  two  principles,  the  one  material,  and 
the  other  spiritual,  from  which  he  emanated,  and 
to  which  he  ought  to  return,  by  throwing  off  the 
shackles  of  the  body,  annihilating  the  material 
passions,  the  inclinations  of  the  soul,  and  plea- 
sures of  the  body.  By  this  means,  the  soul  was  to 
regain  its  origin — become  immortal.  This  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  renunciation  of  riches, 
honours,  and  the  ties  of  life.  Up  to  the  period  of 
L.,  the  national  worship  had  been  restricted  to  the 
Slwmg-te,  or  '  supreme  ruler '  of  the  world,  and  the 
Teen,  or  'heaven.'  For  these,  L.  substituted  the 
Taou  ('path'  or  'reason')  of  the  cosmos,  not  citing, 
as  the  Coufucianists,  the  precedents  of  ancient  kings 
or  sages — appealing  to  the  abstract  principle,  and, 
in  fact,  preaching  a  religion  which  found  an  echo 
in  the  Chinese  breast.  The  followers  of  his  sect, 
however,  considerably  altered  his  doctrines.  The 
moral  code  of  the  Taou  sect  is  excellent,  inculcating 
all  the  great  principles  found  in  other  rehgions 
■ — charity,  benevolence,  virtue,  and  the  free-will, 
moral  agency,  and  responsibility  of  man.  But  it 
subsequently  became  corrupted  with  strange  doctrines 
and  practices.  They  promulgated  that  they  had 
discovered  the  drink  of  immortality,  and  obtained  a 
host  of  partisans  in  the  reign  of  Wan-te  of  the  Han 
dynasty,  140  a.d.,  and  many  of  the  emperors  were 
addicted  to  their  rites,  and  some  poisoned  by  the 
drink  of  immortality.  Alchemy  also  became  another 
pursuit  of  the  sect ;  so  did  divination,  the  invo- 
cation of  spirits,  and  the  prediction  of  the  future. 
The  doctors  of  the  sect,  called  Teen-sze  ('celestial 
doctors '),  were  supposed  by  these  means  to  become 
ethereal,  and  to  be  caught  up  to  heaven  with- 
out passing  through  the  intermediate  state  of 
death.  Such  statements,  however,  were  ridiculed 
by  the  Joo-heaou,  or  sect  of  Confucius,  the  sceptics 
of  China,  who  openly  derided  their  pretensions. 
Innumerable  gods  were  also  introduced  into  the 
worship,  which  was  assimilated  to  the  Buddhist. 
Since  the  2d  c.  A.D.,  the  sect  has  continued  to 
spread  in  China,  Japan,  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  and 
amongst  the  Indo-Chinese  nations.  Monasteries 
and  nunneries  belonging  to  them  were  founded 
and  flourished.  The  principal  books  or  classics  of 
the  sect  are  the  Taou-tih-hing  already  cited  ;  the 
collections  called  Taou-chang ;  the  Kan-ying-peen, 
or  Book  of  Rewards  and  Punishments ;  and  the 
Tan-kwei-tsih,  or, List  of  the  Scarlet  Laurus  Cassia. 

Stanislas  JuHen,  Le  Lime  des  Secompensea  (8vo, 
Paris,  1838) ;  Pauthier,  La  Chine  (8vo,  Paris,  1837, 
p.  114 — 117);  Neumann,  Lehrsaal  des  Mittdreichs 
(8vo,  Munich,  1856)  ;  Grossier,  Description  de  la 
Ohine  (4to,  p.  571) ;  MSmoirea  sur  la  Chine  (x.  425 ; 
XV.  208—259). 

L  A'PIDAKY-WORK,  the  art  of  cutting,  grinding, 
and  poKshing  small  pieces  of  ornamental  or  precious 
stones  for  jewellery.  (For  the  engraving  of  figures 
on  precious  stones,  see  Cameo  and  Gems.)  The  work- 
ing of  the  less  precious  ornamental  stones  has  made 
great  strides  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  nowhere  has  it  reached  greater  perfection  than 
in  Scotland.  A  large  trade  is  now  carried  on  in 
this  kind  of  work  between  Birmingham  and  some 
towns  of  Germany,  where  the  Scotch  patterns  are 
imitated ;  and  although  the  foreign  productions  are 
of  inferior  workmanship,  their  comparative  cheap- 
ness commands  a  ready  market. 

Stones  are  cut  by  rubbing  the  powder  of  a  harder 

stone  against  a  softer  one.    There  are  ten  types  of 

Hardness  (q.  v.),  from  talc  up  to  diamond ;  but  in 

practice  it  is  found  most.convenient  to  employ  either 
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diamond-powder  or  emery,  which  is  next  to  it,  for 
the  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  stones.  Diamond-dust, is 
found  to  cut  ten  times  faster  than  emery ;  so  that, 
except  where  the  machine  is  driven  by  water- 
power,  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  employ  diamond- 
powder,  notwithstanding  its  high  price.  Diamond- 
powder  is  prepared  from  the  inferior  kind  of 
Diamonds  (q.  v.)  called  bort  (costing  about  a  guinea 
per  carat),  by  grinding  in  a  steel  mortar. 

To  produce  a  plain  polished  surface  on  any 
stone,  say  a.  jasper,  it  goes  through  the  three  pro- 
cesses of  cutting  or  slitting,  grinding,  and  poHshing. 
The  diamond-shtting  machine  (the  emery-machine 
is  essentially  the  same)  is  shewn  in  fig.  1.    The 


Pig.l. 

slitting- wheel.  A,  which  is  driven  by  means  of  the 
handle,  B,  is  a  mere  disc  of  thin  sheet-iron,  from 
6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  turned  edge,  and 
is  generally  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  The 
diamond-dust,  mixed  with  a  little  sperm-oU,  is 
applied  to  the  edge  of  the  slitting- wheel  with  the 
finger,  and  is  then  pressed  into  the  soft  iron  with  a 
smooth  hard  stone.  The  wheel  will  then  continue 
to  cut  for  several  hours  without  any  renewal  of  the 
powder.  When  the  wheel  is  thus  prepared,  a  stone 
held  by  the  hand  to  the  cutting  edge  is  rapidly  slit 
through.  During  the  operation,  sperm-oU  is  kept 
dropping  from  the  can,  C,  to  keep  the  wheel  from 
heating. 

The  grinding  is  performed  on  a  horizontal  lead- 
wheel,  charged  on  its  upper  sxirface  with  emery- 
powder;  the  stone  to  be  ground  being  pressed 
against  it  with  the  hand  until  it  is  smooth  enough 
for  polishing.  In  polishing,  a  tin  wheel  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  leaden  one,  the  polishing  material 
being  rotten-stone. 

If,  instead  of  a  plane  flat  surface,  some  ornamental 
surface  is  required,  say  an  agate  brooch  in  the  shape 
of  a  butterfly,  a  model  is  produced  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  to  serve  as  a  guide,  and  metal  size-plates  are 
prepared  for  the  pieces  of  stone  which  are  to  form 
the  wings,  &c.  For  these,  thin  slices  of  agate  are 
cut  at  the  sHtting-machine,  or  chipped  off  with  a 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  are  then  formed  roughly 
into  shape,  by  means  of  soft  iron  nippers.  The 
several  pieces  are  now  ground  and  polished,  as 
already  described,  and  the  brooch  is  finished.  "When 
pieces  of  stone  are  too  small  to  be  held  in  the  hand, 
they  are  attached  with  cement  to  a  wooden  handle' 
and  then  applied  to  the  wheels.  ' 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  operations  of  the 
lapidary  is  the  cutting  of  Cairngorm  (q.  v.)  stones. 
The  mode  of  faceting  the  surface,  which  so  much 
enhances  their  beauty,  is  shewn  in  fig.  2,  which  is 
just  the  ordinary  grinding-wheel,  with  the  addition 
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of  a  wooden  peg,  stuck  round  with  projecting 
wea.  The  atone  is  fixed  with  cement  on  the  end 
of  a  stick,  having  a  hole  at  the  other  end  fitting  on 
the  wire-points,  which,  being  at  different  heirfits, 


enables  the  stone  to  be  hold  at  any  angle  to  the 
grinding  surface.  "With  this  simple  guide,  the  lapi- 
dary proceeds  to  cut  the  facets,  dividing  them  off 


Eg.  2. 

by  the  eye,  aided  by  his  sense  of  feeling ;  and  in 
this  way,  in  about  a  fortnight's  time,  as  many  as 
/OO  facets  are  produced  of  perfect  regularity  upon 
a  stone,  say  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  Cairngorm  of 
good  colour,  so  out,  may  be  worth  about  £30. 

LA'PIS  LA'ZULI,  a  mineral  of  beautiful  ultra- 
marine or  azure  colour,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica 
and  alumina,  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  and 
lime.  The  colour  varies  much  in  its  degree  of 
intensity.  L.  L.  is  often  marked  by  white  spots  and 
bands.  It  is  generally  found  massive,  and  is  trans- 
lucent at  the  edges,  with  uneven,  finely  granular 
fracture,  but  sometimes  appears  crystalBsed  in 
rhombic  dodecahedi'ons,  its  primitive  form.  It  is 
found  in  primitive  limestone  and  in  granite ;  in 
Siberia,  China,  Tibet,  Chili,  &o.  The  finest  speci- 
mens are  brought  from  Bucharia.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  called  it  Sapphire.  It  was  more  highly 
esteemed  by  them  as  an  ornamental  stone  than  it 
now  is.  They  used  it  much  for  engraving,  for  vases, 
&c.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  ornamental  and 
mosaic  work,  and  for  sumptuous  altars  and  shrines. 
It  is  easily  wrought,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  The 
valuable  pigment  called  tJltramariue  (q.  v.)  is  made 
from  it.  It  is  one  of,the  miijerals  sometimes  called 
Azure  Stone. 

LA'PITH.^,  a  wild  race,  inhabiting,  in  ancient 
times,  the'  mountains  of  Thessaly.  They  derived 
their  name  from  a  mythical  ancestor,  Lapithes,  a  son 
of  Apollo,  and  the  brother  of  Centauros,  the  equally 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Centaurs  (q.  v.).  A  bloody 
war  is  said  to  have  been  waged  between  the  kindred 
races  in  pre-historic  times,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Centaurs,  but  the  L.  were  in  their  turn 
subdued  by  Hercules. 

LAPLACE,  PiEBEE  Simon,  Mabquis  de,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  mathematicians  and  astronomers, 
was  bom  23d  March  1749,  at  Beaumont-en-Auge, 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  was  for  some  time 
a  teacher-  of  mathematics  in  the  military'  school 
there,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where,  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  D'Alembert,  he  was,  through 
his  influence,  appointed  professor  in  the  military 
school,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  had  by  this  time  mastered  the 
whole  range  of  mathematical  science,  as  then  known, 
and  had  besides  solved  several  problems,  which  had 
for  many  years  defied  the  attempts  of  geometers ; 
and  now  it  occurred  to  him  to  devote  his  mathe- 
matical powers  to  the  service  of  astronomy,  and 
he  accordingly  commenced  to  plan  the  work  which 
afterwards  appeared  as  the  Micanique  Celeste.  In 
his  political  life,  L.  presents  a  sorry  picture.    He 


was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior  by  Bonaparte, 
bxit  was,  after  six  weeks,  deposed  for  incapacity. 
He  continued,  however,  to  receive  marks  of  honour 
from  Napoleon,  and  on  the  erection  of  the  imperial 
throne,  was  made  a  oomit.    In  1814,  he  voted  for 
the   appointment    of  the  provisional  government, 
for  Napoleon's   deposition,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.    After  the  second  ^Restoration,  Louis 
XVIII.  made  him  a  peer  and  a  marquis.    In  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  he  shewed,  as  he  had  done  under 
the  revolutionary  government,  the  greatest  unfitness 
for  political  affairs,  and  the  most  extreme  servility. 
He  died  at  Paris,  5th  March  1827.    L.  was  gifted 
with  wonderful   scientific   sagacity ;  this   appears 
especially  in   his   explanations  of  certain  results 
of  mathematical  analysis  formerly  looked  upon  as 
inexplicable,  but  which  he  shewed  to  be  the  expres- 
sion of   physical  phenomena  which  had  hitherto 
escaped   detection,    and    subsequent    observations 
generally  confirmed  L.'s  conclusions.    Above  all  his 
powers,  his  wonderful  memory  shone  pre-eminent. 
His  MScanique  Cileste,  and  supplements  to  it  (5  vols. 
Paris,  1799 — 1825),  are,  next  to  Newton's  Principia, 
the  ^eatest  of  astronomical  works.     His  Exposition 
du  SyitSme   du  Monde  (2  vols.  Paris,  1796;   6th 
ed.  1854)  is  intended  for  those  who  cannot  follow 
the  difiicult  demonstrations  and  calculations  in  his 
great  work.    All  L.'s  important  iuvestigations  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  generality  of 
the  law  of  gravitation,  and  the   cause   of  sundry 
irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the  planets.     His 
works  comprise  many  able  treatises  on  particular 
subjects  in  Astronomy,  Pure  Mathematics,  Proba- 
bilities, Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Electricity;  most  of 
them  being  Memoirs  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

LA'PLAND.  The  territory  still  known  under 
this  name  does  not  constitute  a  separate  political 
autonomy,  but  is  included  under  the  dominions 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  of  Bussia,  to  the 
articles  on  which  we  refer  for  a  special  notice  of 
its  several  divisions.  L.,  or  the  Land  of  the 
Lapps,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Sameanda, 
or  Somellada,  occupies  the  north  and  north-east 
portions  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Norwe- 
gian L.  is  included  under  the  provinces  of  Norr- 
land  and  Finmark;  Swedish  L.,  under  North  and 
South  Bothnia,  and  divided  into  Tornea,  Lulea, 
Pitea,  TJmea,  Usela  Lappmark ;  Bussian  L.,  under 
Pinland,  in  the  circles  of  Kemi  and  Kola.  Norwe- 
gian L.  comprises  an  area  of  nearly  26,500  square 
miles,  with  a  native  population  of  5000  ;  Swedish 
L.,  an  area  of  50,600  square  miles,  with  4000  inha- 
bitants ;  and  Bussian  L.,  an  area  of  11,300  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  880O.  These  numbers 
refer  merely  to  the  true  Lapps,  in  addition  to  whom 
there  are  Finns,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Bussians, 
settled  in  various  parts  of  the  Lappish  territory, 
whose  respective  numbers  probably  bring  the  popu- 
lation of  the  several  parts  to  about  the  following 
figures — viz.,  fo'r  Norwegian  L.,  about  50,000;  for 
Swedish  L.,  about  14,000;  and  for  Bussian  L., 
about  60,000 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  these  divisions 
are  so  loosely  defined,  and  their  areas  and  popula- 
tions- so  variously  given  by  different  writers,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of 
either.  The  climate  of  the  Lappish  territory  is 
extremely  cold  for  nine  months  of  the  year;  while 
the  excessive  heat  of  July  and  August,  when  in  the 
northernmost  parts  the  sun  never  sets  for  several 
weeks,  is  only  separated  from  the  cold  seasons  by  a 
short  spring  and  autumn  of  a  couple  of  weeks.  The 
general  limit  of  the  cereals  is  66°  N.  lat. ;  but 
barley  can  be  grown  as  far  north  in  L.  as  70°.  The 
country  is  covered  over  a  considerable  part  of  its 
surface  with  :f crests,  consisting  chiefly  of  birch,  i)ine, 
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fir,  and  alder,  and  having  an  undergrowth  of  lichens 
and  mosses,  which  supply  abundant  food  for  the 
herds  of  reindeer  which  constitute  the  principal 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Many  elevated 
tracts  are,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation, 
and  consequently  uninhabitable. 

The   Lapps   or  LAPLAiJDEES,  who    are    classed 
ethuologicaUy  in  the  same  family  as  the  Knns, 
Esthonians,  and  Livoniaus,  and  who  occupy  the 
most  northern  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
are  distinguished,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
their  pursuits,  as  the  Soelappm  and  the  Bodappen, 
or  the   Seafaring  and  Land-tilling  Lapps.     They 
were  originally  all  nomadic ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
finding  sufficient  food  within  the  limited  space  to 
which  the  increasing  civilisation  of  the  neighbouring 
people  had   gradually   restricted  them,   has   com- 
pelled some  of  the  tribes  to  settle  near  the  larger 
rivers  and  lakes,  where  they  follow  the  pursuits  of 
fishing    and    hunting    with    considerable    success. 
They  shew  great  skill  as  marksmen,  and  regularly 
supply  the  large   annual  markets   of  Vitangi  and 
Kengis  with  game  and  skins,  which  are  sent  by 
TorueS   to    Stockholm,  where   they  find   a   ready 
mart.    The  Lapps,  who  call  themselves  the  Sami  or 
Sahmelads,  are  a  physically  Hi-developed,  diminu- 
tive race,  with  small  eyes,  low  forehead,  high  cheek- 
bones, pointed  chin,  and  scanty  beard.     They  are, 
however,  neither  wanting  in  mental  capacity  nor 
manual  dexterity;   and  in  the  Seminary  for  Lapp 
teachers  at  Trondenaes,  in  the  district  of  Senjen, 
several  of  the  students  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  extensive  acquirements.     In  the  mythical 
sagas  of  Scandinavia,  the  Lapps  are  represented  as 
an  inferior  race,  distinguished  only  for  craft  and 
treachery,   and    addicted  to   practices    of  sorcery. 
They  are  regarded,  in  accordance  with  the  same 
authorities,  as  the  original  occupiers  of  the  whole 
of  Scandinavia,  from  the  fertile  and  more  southern 
portions  of   which    they    were    in    ancient    times 
driven  forth  by  the  superior,  god-descended  race  of 
Odin,    who    banished    them    to    the    inhospitable 
regions    in    which   they    are    now   circumscribed. 
Their  tendency  to   deceit  is  probably  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  inferior  position  in 
which  they  are  kept  by  the  N'orwegians,  Swedes, 
and  Russians,  near  whom  they  live,  for  they  are 
honest,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  own  people 
and  country ;  and  although  they  are  still  supersti- 
tious and  credidous,  they  are  not  devoid  of  religious 
sentiment.     They  conform  to  the  Christian  faith 
of  their  neighbours — the  Norwegian  Lapps  belong- 
ing to   the  Lutheran,  and  the   Bussian  Lapps  to 
the  Greek  Church.     The  Bible  has  been  translated 
into  their  own  language,  which  is  divided,  like  that 
of  all  nomadic  tribes,  into  numerous  dialects,  whose 
many  affinities  and  differences  have  of  late  years 
attracted  much  attention  from  Northern  and  Ger- 
man philologists.     The  number  of  the  Lapps  prob- 
ably falls  below  30,000,  of  whom  rather  more  than 
half   are  included  in   the   population    of   Sweden 
and  Norway,   the  remainder   dwelling  within  the 
Russian  dominions.  ,  The   reindeer   is   the    chief 
source  of  wealth,  supplying  the  people  with  most 
of  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing  which  they  use. 
Their  dwellings  consist  either  of  conically  shaped 
mud-huts,  raised  on  stakes,  and  almost  impervious 
to  light  and  air,  or  of  hide-covered  tents.    Towns 
or    villages    are    unknovra   amongst    them.       The 
contempt  with  which  they  are   regarded  by  the 
tall,  well-developed  Norwegian  peasants,  hinders  aU 
amalgamation  between  the  races,  while  their  peculiar 
habits,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to 
their  own  customs,  tends  still  more  to  isolate  them 
from  the  neighbouring  nations. 
LA  PLA'TA.    See  Plata. 
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LA  PORTE,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  north-west 
of  Indiana,  United  States  of  America,  12  miles  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  junction  of  several 
important  railways.  It  contains  11  churches,  3 
newspapers,  and  large  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
manufactories.    Pop.  (1860)  5028. 

LAPPENBERG,  JoHAifN  Mabtut,  a  German 
historian,  was  bom  30th  July  1794,  in  Hamburg. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  but  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  historical  and  pohtioal  studies. 
He  resided  for  some  time  in  London,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  and  history  in  Berlin  and  Gottingen. 
He  became  the  representative  of  his  native  city 
at  the  Prussian  court  in  1820,  and  in  1823  was 
appointed  archivist  to  the  Hamburg  senate,  an 
appointment  which  led  to  his  discovery  of  many 
valuable  historic  records  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  lost.  In  1850,  he  represented  his  native 
city  at  the  diet  of  Frankfurt.  One  of  his  principal 
works  is  a  GescJiichte  von  England  (2  vols.  Hamb. 
1834 — 1837 ;  with  continuation  in  3  vols.  Hamb. 
1853,  and  Gotha,  1855 — 1858,  bringing  down  the 
history  to  the  end  of  Henry  VIL's  reign) ;  the 
first  volume  of  whicH  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  B.  Thorpe,  with  the  title  of  A  History 
of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1845),  and  the  second,  with  that  of  A 
History  of  England  under  the  Norman  Kings 
(1  vol.  1857).  He  is  the  author  also  of  the  following 
works,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  care  and 
research  which  they  display;  viz.,  XJrhwndlicke 
Geschichte  des  Ursprungs  der  deutschen  Hansa 
(2  vols.  Hamburg,  1830) ;  Die  Geschichte  Helgolands 
(Hamburg,  1831) ;  also  an  edition  of  Ditmar  of 
Merseburg,  and  many  valuable  works  relating 
specially  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

LAPSE.  A  legacy  is  said  to  lapse  if  the  legatee 
dies  before  the  testator ;  for  as  a  will  only  operates 
from  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  at  that  time  the 
legatee  is  dead,  the  legacy  lapses ;  i.  e.,  falls  into  and 
becomes  part  of  the  residuary  estate.  So  as  to 
a  devise.    See  Lboact. 

LAPSED  (Lapsi),  the  designation  applied,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  those 
who,  overcome  by  heathen  persecution,  did  not  con- 
tinue faithful  to  the  Christian  religion.  Their  num- 
ber was  most  considerable,  when,  after  a  long  time 
of  peace,  the  first  general  persecution  under  Becius 
began ;  but  those  who  saved  themselves  by  flight 
were  reckoned  amongst  the  L.,  although  their  case 
was  not  regarded  as  equally  bad  with  that  of 
those  who  sacrificed  to  idols.  The  L.  were  at  first 
punished  by  excommunication,  and  their  reception 
into  the  church  again  was  strenuously  resisted ; 
but  in  the  3d  c.  a  milder  course  was  generally 
adopted  with  regard  to  them.  The  treatment  of 
the  lapsed  was  one  of  the  practical  questions  most 
earnestly  discussed  in  the  early  church. 

LAPWING  (Vandlus),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
family  Gharadriadce  (Plovers,  &c.),  diflfering  from 
the  plovers  chiefly  in  having  a  hind-toe,  which, 
however,  is  small.  The  nasal  grooves  are  also 
prolonged  over  two-thirds  of  the  beak.^One  species, 
the  Common-  L.,  Crested  L.,  or  Peewit  (F.  cris- 
tatiis),  is  a  weU-knowu  British  bird.  It  is  also  a, 
native  of  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  of  Africa.  It  is  found  in  Bengal, 
in  China,  in  Japa,n,  and  in  Iceland ;  but  it  is  not 
a  native  of  America.  It  is  not  quite  so  large  as 
a  pigeon,  and  has  the  head  surmounted  with  a 
beautiful  crest.  The  head  and  crest  are  black ; 
the  throat  black  in  summer,  and  white  in  winter  • 
the  back  is  green,  glossed  with  purple  and  copper 
colour.  The  name  L.  is  derived  from  the  sound 
which  the  wings  make  in  flight ;  the  name  Peewit 
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(Scottisli  Peeawiep),  witli  the  French  Dischuit,  the 
Swedish  Wipa,  the  Danish  Kivit  and  Vibe,  the  old 
English  Wype,  the  Greek  A<ix,  &o.,  from  the  plain- 
tive note;  the  local  Scottish  TeucMiead  (Tufthead), 
from  the  crested  head.  The  L.  is  very  plentiful 
in  moors,  open  commons,  and  marshy  tracts,  in 
pairs  during  the  breeding-season  ;  and  in  winter  in 
flocks,  chiefly  on  the  sea-shore.  Its  artifices  to 
prevent  the  discovery  of  its  nest  are  very  interesting. 


Lapwing  (F.  cristatus). 

The  nest  is  little  more  than  a  mere  depression 
in  the  ground,  and  the  full  complement  of  eggs  is 
usually  four ;  but  if  some  are  taken  away,  the 
bird  goes  on  laying,  an  instinct  of  which  the  egg- 
gatherera  take  advantage.  The  eggs  are  esteemed 
a  great  delicacy,  and  great  numbers  are  sent  to  the 
London  market,  under  the  name  of  Plovers'  Eggs, 
from  the  marshy  districts  of  England.  The  bird 
itself  is  also  highly  esteemed  for  5ie  table. — ^A  pet 
L.  in  a  garden  is  of  great  service  in  preventing  the 
too  great  increase  of  worms  and  slugs. — Some  species 
of  L.  have  wattles  at  the  base  of  the  bOl. — The 
Teeu-tbbo  of  South  America  (F.  Cayanensis),  a 
species  with  spurs  on  the  wings,  abounds  on  the 
Pampas  of  South  America,  is  noisy  on  the  approach 
of  travellers,  like  the  common  L.,  and  its  eggs  are 
likewise  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  delicacy. 

LAK,  an  important  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Laristan,  is  situated  on  a  well-wooded 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hiUs,  60  miles  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  180  miles  south-south-east  of 
Shiraz.  The  bazaar  of  Lar  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
and  most  elaborate  in  Persia.  Pop.  12,000,  who 
manufacture  swords,  muskets,  and  cotton-cloth. 

LARBOAKD,  an  obsolete  naval  term  for  the  left 
side  of  a  vessel,  lookiyig  forwards.  Prom  its  liability 
to  be  confused  by  the  steersman  with  the  not  very 
different  sound,  'starboard,'  the  word  was  a  few 
years  ago  officially  abolished,  and  the  expression 
'  port'  arbitrarily  substituted.  The  terms  starboard 
and  larboard  were  originally  Italian — questo  bordo, 
this  side  (the  right) ;  and  qudlo  bordo,  that  side  (the 
left) ;  which  were  contracted  into  'sto  bordo  and 
'lo  bordo,  and  finally  became  starboard  and  larboard. 
The  word  port  is  said  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  porta 
la  tmume,  '  carry  the  helm,'  suggesting  the  analogy 
of  porting  the  arms  on  the  left  hand. 

LA'RCENY  is  the  technical  legal  term  used  in 
England  and  Ireland  to  denote  the  crime  of  stealing. 
Simple  larceny  means  larceny  unaccompanied  with 
other  crimes  or  circumstances  of  aggravation.  Lar- 
ceny is  defined  as  an  unlawful  taking  of  things 
personal,  with  intent  to  deprive  the  right  owner  of 
the  same.  On  each  word  and  phrase  of  this  defi- 
nlitidn  many  commentaries  have  been  written ;  but 
Us  everybody  understands  what  theft  is,  it  is  scarcely 


necessary  to  enter  into  detailed  explanations  as  to 
the  variety  of  circumstances  attending  its  peipe- 
tration.  The  common  law,  which  was  very  defec- 
tive in  not  mentioning  many  subjects  which  are 
now  capable  of  larceny,  such  as  title-deeds,  wiUa, 
pigeons,  dogs,  oysters,  vegetables,  fruits,  fixtures, 
&o.,  has  been  amended  by  various  statutes,  the 
provisions  of  which  have  been  nearly  all  consoli- 
dated in  the  recent  act  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96.  An 
ancient  doctrine  of  the  common  law  was,  that 
carriers,  trustees,  &c.,  could  never  be  convicted  of 
larceny,  because  they  get  the  possession  of  the 
goods  lawfully,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  now  these 
persons  may  be  convicted  of  stealing,  like  others. 
Formerly,  there  was  a  distinction  between  petty 
larceny  and  grand  larceny,  according  as  the  value 
of  the  thing  stolen  was  under  or  above  twelvepence ; 
and  the  punishment  was  more  severe  in  the  latter 
case.  The  distinction  has  been  abolished,  and  in 
all  cases  the  crime  of  larceny  is  felony,  though  there 
are  certain  things,  such  as  fruit,  vegetables,  hares, 
&c.,  the  taking  of  which,  though  unlawful,  and 
often  called  stealing,  is  not  treated  as  such,  but 
is  punished  by  a  moderate  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Whoever  corruptly  takes  a  reward  imder  pretence 
of  assisting  in  recovering  stolen  property,  unless 
he  use  due  diligence  to  cause  the  offender  to  be 
brought  to  trial,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to 
seven  years'  penal  servitude,  or  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. Whoever  shall  publicly  advertise  a  reward 
for  the  return  of  stolen  property,  stating  that  no 
questions  will  be  askad,  or  promising  to  return  to 
pawnbrokers  or  others  any  money  advanced  on  such 
property,  .and  also  whoever  shall  print  or  publish 
such  advertisement,  shall  forfeit  £50  to  any  person 
who  win  sue  for  the  same. 

The  punishment  of  larceny  has  varied  in  this  as 
in  all  countries.  In  the  Jewish  law,  it  was  punish- 
able by  fine  and  satisfaction  to  the  owner.  At 
Athens,  it  was  converted  from  a  capital  offence 
into  an  offence  punishable  by  fine.  Our  Saxon 
laws  punished  larceny,  if  the  thing  was  above 
twelvepence  in  value,  with  death  ;  out  the  law 
became  subject  afterwards  to  the  softening  effects 
of  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  (q.  v.).  In  1827,  the  dis- 
tinction of  petty  larceny  was  abolished,  and  every 
person  convicted  of  simple  larceny  of  any  amount, 
was  made  liable  either  to  transportation  or  impri- 
sonment ;  but  later  statutes  have  abolished  the 
punishment  of  transportation,  and  now  the  general 
punishinent  for  simple  larceny,  %nd  for  felonies 
punishable  like  simple  larceny,  is  penal  servitude 
for  three  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour  and  solitary 
confinement,  and  in  the  case  of  a  male  under  16, 
with  or  without  whipping — such  whipping  to  be 
administered  by  a  birch-rod,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  strokes.  In  case  of  previous  oflfences,  the 
term  oP  penal  servitude  may  be  extended  to  seven 
or  ten  years.  In  some  oases  considered  to  be 
attended  with  great  aggravation,  as  stealing  linen, 
woollen,  silken,  &c.  goods  while  in  process  of  manu- 
facture, if  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings,  the  term  is 
increased  to  14  years'  penal  servitude.  In  stealing 
cattle,  the  term  is  also  14  years,  or  imprisonment  for 
two  years.  Larceny  in  a  dweUing-house  of  money 
or  goods  above  five  pounds  in  value,  is  subject  to 
14  years'  penal  servitude,'  or  two  years'  imprison- 
ment ;  and  the  same  is  the  punishment,  whatever 
be  the  value,  if  by  threats  any  one  therein  is  put 
in  bodily  fear.  The  same  punishment  is  awarded 
to  larcenies  in  ships,  wharfs,  &c.  Larceny  from 
the  person,  when  attended  with  personal  violence, 
is  called  robbery.  Eobbery  is  felony  pxmishable 
with  14  years'  penal  servitude,  or  two  years'  impri- 
sonment.    If  it  amount  only  to  an  assault  with 
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intent  to  rob,  the  punishment  is  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, or  three  years'  penal  servitude.  Again,  if  the 
assault  or  robbery  was  with  offensive  weapons,  or 
in  company  with  other  criminals,  or  attended  with 
personal  violence,  the  punishment  is  penal  servitude 
for  life.  Larceny  by  a  clerk  or  servant  is  punish- 
able with  14  years'  penal  servitude,  or  two  years' 
imprisonment.  Larceny  of  letters  by  post-office 
letter-carriers  is  punishable  with  seven  years'  penal 
servitude,  or  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  if  the 
letter  contained  money,  with  penal  servitude  for  life. 
Keoeivers  of  stolen  property  are  also  guilty  of  felony, 
.and  punished  with  14  years'  penal  servitude,  or  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

Besides  the  oflFenoes  under  the  head  of  larceny 
which  are  indictable,  there  are  many  cognate 
offences  which  have  been  included  in  the  same 
consolidation  statute,  but  which  are  considered  so 
far  of  a  petty  nature  as  not  to  merit  the  solemn 
punishment  by  indictment,  and  are  left  to  be 
punished  summarily  by  justices  of  the  peace.  Thus, 
some  offences  relating  to  wild  animals  and  game  are 
so  treated ;  for  example,  hunting,  carrying  away  or 
kiUing  deer  in  the  tmenclosed  part  of  a  forest  or 
park  IS  punishable  by  justices  with  a  fine  of  £50 ; 
and  persons  in  possession  of  deer-skins,  and  not 
acGOuntiag  for  them,  or  setting  snares  for  deer, 
incur  a  penalty  of  £20.  Taking  or  killing,  or  setting 
snares  unlawfully  for  hares  or  rabbits  in  enclosed 
ground  by  day,  subjects  the  party  to  a  penalty  of 
£5.  Stealing  a  dog  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £20, 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  dog ;  and  having 
a  stolen  dog  or  its  skin  in  one's  possession,  subjects 
to  a  penalty  of  £20.  Stealing  birds,  beasts,  or  other 
animals  ordinarily  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement,  or 
for  any  domestic  purpose  (not  being  fit  for  food), 
or  vrilfully  killing  the  same,  with  intent  to  steal, 
subjects  to  a  penalty  of  £20,  besides  the  value,  or 
to  six  months'  imprisonment.  Killing  or  wounding 
house-doves  or  pigeons  subjects  the  party  to  a 
penalty  of  £2,  besides  the  value  of  the  bird.  Taking 
or  destroying  fish  in  a  stream  or  water  which  ia 
private  property,  subjects  the  party  to  a  penalty 
of  £5,  besides  the  value  of  the  fish ;  and  angHng 
in  the  same  induces  a  penalty  of  £2,  besides  seizure 
of  the  fishing-tackle.  Stealing  trees  and  shrubs 
or  underwood  worth  Is.,  subjects  the  party  to  a 
penalty  of  £5  ;  so  does  steaUng  or  desta'oying 
fences,  or  posts,  wires,  &c.,  used  as  such.  Stealing 
fruit  or  vegetables  from  gardens,  &c.,  subjects  the 
party  to  a  penalty  of  £20,  besides  the  value,  or 
to  six  months'  imprisonment.  Stealing  cultivated 
roots  or  plants-  aised  for  the  food  of  man  or  beast, 
or  for  medicine,  growing  in  fields,  &c.,  subjects  the 
party  to  a  fine  of  20«.,  besides  the  value,  or  to  one 
month's  imprisonment.  Having  shipwrecked  goods 
knowingly  in  one's  possession,  or  exposing  the  same 
for  sale,  subjects  to  a  penalty  of  £20,  besides  the 
vajue,  or  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  See  Lost 
Pbopbety. 

In  Scotland,  theft  is  distinguished  into  trifling 
theft  or  pickery,  w^hich  is  punishable  with  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  whipping.  Simple  theft  was 
never  a  capital  offence,  unless  aggravated,  as  theft 
by  a  trustee,  theft  of  cattle,  or  of  children.  The 
pimishment  of  theft  ia  Scotland  is  left  very  much 
to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

LARCH  {Larix),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Coniferce,  differing  from  firs  (Abies) — of  which, 
however,  some  botanists  regard  it  as  a  mere  sub- 
genus— in  having  the  scales  of  the  cones  attenuated 
at  the  tip,  and  not  falling  off  from  the  axis  of  the 
cone  when  fully  ripe,  and  the  leaves  deciduous  and 
in  clusters,  except  on  shoots  of  the  same  year,  on 
which  they  are  single  and  scattered. — The  Common 
L.  (L.  Europosa  or  Ahks  Larix)  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
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growing  wild  on  the  mountains  of  the  south  and 
middle  of  Europe,  and  found  also  in  Asia,  where  it 
extends  much  further  north  than  in  Europe,  even  to 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  L.  is  not  a 
native  of  B4tain,  and  was  not  planted  in  any  jiart 
of  the  island  as  a  forest  tree  tiU  the  middle  of 
the  18th  c,  when  it  began  to  be  very  extensively 
planted.  Its  introduction  has  changed  the  aspect 
of  whole  districts,  particularly  in  Scotland.  The 
perfectly  erect  and  regularly  taperiug  stem  of  the 
L.,  its  small  branches,  its  regular  conical  form,  and 
its  very  numerous  and  very  small  leaves,  make  its 
aspect  peouhar,  and  very  different  from  that  of 
any  other  tree  seen  in  Britain.  It  attains  a  height 
of  60—100  feet,  and  an  age  of  200  years.  The  male 
catkins  are  small  and  bright  yellow,  the  female 
catkins  generally  purple  and  erect ;  the  cones  ovate- 
oblong,  about  an  inch  long,  and  erect.  The  L.  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  useful  even  from  an  early  age ;  the 
thinnings  of  a  plantation  being  employed  for  hop- 
poles,  paUngs,  &c. ;  the  older  timber  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes. 
It  is  very  resinous, 
does  not  readily  rot 
even  in  water,  is  not 
readily  attacked  by 
worms,  and  is  much 
used  in  ship-building. 
It  is,  however,  very 
apt  to  warp,  and  is 
therefore  not  well 
suited  for  planks. — 
L.-bark  is  used  for 
tanning,  although  not 
nearly  equal  in  value  to 
oak-bark. — In  Siberia, 
where  large  tracts  of 
L.  forest  are  not  unfre- 
quently  consumed  by 
accidental  fires,  the 
scorched  stems  yield, 
instead  of  a  resin,  a 
gum  similar  to  gum- 
arabic,  reddish,  and 
completely  soluble  in 
water,  which  is  known 
as  Orenburgh  Oum, 
and  is  used  for  cement- 
ing and  in  medicine,  and,  notwithstanding  a 
somewhat  resinous  smeU,  even  as  an  article  of 
food. — In  warm  countries,  a  kind  of  Manna  {q.  v.) 
exudes  from  the  leaves  of  the  L.,  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  having  a  sweetish  taste,  with  a 
shght  flavour  of  turpentine.  It  is  gathered  prin- 
cipally in  France,  and  is  known  as  Briangon 
Manna,  or  L.  Manna. — The  L.  woods  of  Britain 
have  of  late  years  suffered  greatly  from  a  disease, 
in  which  the  centre  of  the  stem  decays;  the 
nature  and  causes  of  which  are  very  imperfectly 
understood,  although  it  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
ascertained  that  those  plantations  are  pecuharly 
liable  to  it  which  are  formed  where  any  kind  of  fir 
has  previously  grown,  and  those  least  so  which  are 
regularly  thinned,  so  that  the  trees  enjoy  abundance 
of  fresh  air.  The  L.  does  not  dislike  moisture,  but 
stagnation  of  water  is  very  injurious  to  it,  and 
thorough  drainage  is  therefore  necessary. — There 
are  varieties  of  the  Common  L.  remarkable  for 
crowded  branches,  for  pendulous  branches,  and  for 
other  peculiarities,  which  are  sometimes  planted 
as  ornamental  trees. — The  Red  American  L. 
or  Hackmatack  [L.  tenuifoUa),  distinguished 
by  very  small  cones  not  quite  half  an  inch  in 
length,  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America,  and  on  the  AUeghany  Mountains,  often 
covering  extensive  tracts.    It  is  a  noble  tree,  much 
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resembling  the  common  L.,  and  ita  timber  ia  highly 
valued. — The  Pendulous  L.,  or  Black  Amehioan 
L.  {L.  pendula),  is  another  very  fine  Norbh  Ameri- 
can species,  with  larger  leaves. — The  HpiALAYAN 
L.  (L.  Onffitkaii),  abounds  in  the  Himalaya,  but  is 
generally  a  small  tree  of  20—40  feet  high.  Its 
cones  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Common  Larch. 
Its  wood  is  very  durable. 

LAED,  the. fat  of  the  hog.  Until  after  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  lard  was  only  used 
for  culinaiy  purposes,  and  as  the  base  of  various 
ointments  in  medical  use.  The  enormous  extent, 
however,  to  which  pork  was  raised  in  America, 
rendered  it  necessaiy  to  find  some  other  applications 
for  so  valuable  a  material,  and  large  quantities  were 
pressed  at  a  low  temperature,  by  which  the  stearine 
and  oleine  were,  separated.  The  former  was  used 
for  candle-making ;  and  the  latter  soon  became 
a  very  important  article  of  commerce,  upder  the 
name  of  '  lard  oU,'  which  was  found  to  be  a  valuable 
lubricant  for  machinery.  As  much  as  20,000  tons 
of  lard,  stearine  of  lard,  and  lard  oil  have  been 
imported  in  one  year,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
which  were  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  manufacture  of  stearine  candles  and  fine  oleine 
from  palm  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  various  kinds  of 
grease,  by  Messrs  Price  &  Co.,  and  other  large  manu- 
facturers, has  greatly  diminished  the  imports  from 
America. 

LARDNEK,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
English  divine,  was  born  at  Hawkshurst,  in  Kent,  in 
1684,  and  studied  first  in  London,  and  afterwards  at 
Utrecht  and  Leyden.  L.  belonged  to  a  body  of 
English  Presbyterians,  who  had  become  Unitarians. 
He  died  in  1768.  L.  was  not  a  popular  preacher ;  but 
his  Oredibility  of  tlie  Gospel  History,  and  his  Jewish 
and  Heathen  Testimonies,  have  secured  for  him  a 
permanent  place  among  the  modern  apologists  for 
Christianity.  The  last  editioi'  of  his  woirks,  in  ten 
volumes,  appeared  at  London  in  1828. 

LAEDNEE,  DiONTSius,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
writer  on  physical  science,  was  born  iu  Dubhn, 
April  3,  1793,  and  first  became  known  by  his 
Treatise  on  Algebraical  Geometry  (Lend.  1823),  and 
by  a  work  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
(Lond.  1825).  In  1828,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astropomy  in  University 
College,  London ;  and  in  1830?  he  projected  a  sort 
of  encyclopsedia,  consisting  of  original  treatises  on 
history,  science,  economics,  &c.,  by  the  most  eminent 
authors ;  and  1.34  volumes  were  accordingly  pub- 
lished, under  the  general  name  of  Lardners  Cyclo- 
pcedia,  between  1830  and  1844.  Some  of  these 
volumes  were  from  his  own  pen.  A  second  issue  of 
this  work  was  begun  in  1853.  He  has  pubHshed 
various  scientific  works,  the  most  important  of  which' 
are  his,' handbooks'  of  various  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  (1854 — 1856).  He  is  also  the  author  of 
ihe  Museum  of  Science  amd  Art,  ah  excellent  popu- 
lar exposition  of  the  physical  sciences,  with  their 
applications.    He  died  in  Naples,  April29,  1859. 

LA'EES,  MA'NBS,  and  PENA'TBS,  were  tute- 
lary spirits,  genii,  or  deities  of  the  ancient  Eomans. 
The  derivation  of  the  names  is  not  perhaps  quite 
certain,  but  the  first  is  generally  considered  the 
plural  of  lar,  an  Etruscan  word  signifying  'lord'  or 
'  hero ; '  the  second  is  supposed  to  mean  '  the  good  or 
benevolent  ones  ; '  and  the  third  is  connected  with 
penus,  '  the  innermost  part  of  a  house  or  sanctuary.' 
The  Lares,  Manes,  and  Penates  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  essentially  different  beings,  for 
the  names  are  frequently  used  either  interchange- 
ably or  in  such  a  conjunction  as  almost  implies 
identity.  Yet  some  have  thought  that  a  distinction 
is  discernible,  and  have  looked  upon  the  Lares  as 


earthly,  the  Manes  as  infernal,  and  the  Penates  as 
heavenly  protectors — a  notion  which  has  probably 
originated  in  the  fact,  tliat  Manes  is  a  general 
name  for  the  soUs  of  the  departed,  those  who 
inhabit  the  lower  world ;  while  among  the  Penates 
are  included  such  great  deities  as  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Vesta,  &c.  Hence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the 
Manes  were  just  the  Lares  viewed  as  departed  spirits, 
and  that  the  Penates  embraced  not  only  the  Lares, 
but  all  spirits,  whether  daimons  or  deities,  who 
exercised  a  '  special  providence '  over  families,  cities, 
&o.  Of  the  former.  Manes,  we  know  almost  nothing 
distinctively.  An  annual  festival  was  held  in  their 
honour,  on  the  19th  of  February,  called  Feralia  or 
Parentalia ;  of  the  latter,  Penates,  we  are  in  nearly 
equal  ignorance,  but  of  the  Lares  we  have  a  some- 
what detailed  account.  They  were,  like  the  Penates, 
divide_d  into  two  classes — Lares  domestici,  and  Larca 
publid.  The  former  were  the  souls  of  virtuous 
ancestors  set  free  from  the  realm  of  shades  by  the 
Acherontic  rites,  and  exalted  to  the  rank  of  pro- 
tectors of  their  descendants.  They  were,  in  short, 
household-gods,  and  their  worship  was  really  a 
worship  of  ancestors.  The  first  of  the  Lares  iu 
point  of  honour  was  the  Lar  familiaris,  the  founder 
of  the  house,  the  family  Lar,  who  accompanied  it 
ip  all  its  changes  of  residence.  The  Lares  puhlici 
had  a  wider  sphere  of  influence,  and  received 
particular  names  from  the  places  over  which  they 
ruled.  Thus,  we  read  of  Lares  compitales  (the  Lares 
of  cross-roads).  Lares  vicorum  (the  Lares  of  streets), 
the  Lares  rurales  (the  rural  Lares),  Lares  viales  (the  \ 
Lares  of  the  highways).  Lares  permarini  (the  Lares 
of  the  sea),  and  the  Lares  cubiculi  (the  Lares  of  the 
bedchamber).  The  images  of  these  guardian  spirits 
or  deities  were  placed  (at  least  in  large  houses)  in 
a  small  shrine  or  compartment  called  cediculce  or 
lararia.  They  were  worshipped  every  day :  when- 
ever a  Eoman  family  sat  down  to  meals,  a  portion 
of  the  food  was  presented  to  them ;  but  particular 
honours  were  paid  to  them  on  the  Calends,  Nones, 
and  Ides  of  the  month ;  and  at  festive  gatherings,  the 
lararia  were  thrown  open,  and  the  images  of  the 
household  gods  were  adorned  with  garlands.       ,     . 

LARGESSE,  money  which,  in  early  times,  it  was 
the  practice  to  grant  to  heralds  on  certain  state 
occasions,  for  proclaiming  the  style  and  title  of ,  the 
sovereign  and  his  nobles.  The  regular  fees,  as 
recorded  in  one  of  the  Ashmolean  MSS.,  were,  '  At 
the  coronacion  of  the  king  of  England,  c£  apparalled 
in  scarlet.  At  the  displaying  of  -the  kinge's 
banner  in  any  campe,  c.  markes.  At  the  displaying 
of  a  duke's  banner,  £20  ;  at  a  marquis',  20  markes ; 
at  an  carle's,  10  markes.  The  king  marrying  a 
wife,  £50,  with  the  giftes  of  the  kinge's  and  queene's 
uppermost  garments ;  at  the  birth  of  the  kinge's 
eldest  son,  100  markes ;  at  the  birth  of  younger 
children,  £20.  The  king  being  at  any  syge  with  the 
crowne  on  his  head,  £5.' 

LAEGO,  an  Italian  word,  used  in  music,  to  denote 
the  slowest  of  all  the  tempi,  and  especially  in 
compositions  where  the  sentiment  is  quite  solemn. 
Laeqhbtto  is  the  diminutive  of  Largo. 

LAEGS,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathers,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  on  a 
pleasant  strip  of  shore,  backed  by  hiUs,  18  miles 
below  Greenock.  The  population  in  1861  was 
2638,  but  the  number  is  greatly  increased  in  mid- 
summer. Here,  in  1263,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland, 
in  the  course  of  a  war  between  that  country  and 
the  Norwegian  colonies  of  Man  and  the  Isles, 
defeated  Hacon,  king  of  Norway,  who,  with  100  ■ 
ships  and  20,000  men,  had  descended  upon  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire.    The  results  of  this  battle  were 
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tie  immediate  witMrawa],  of  the  invading  force, 
and  the  abandonment  ■within  three  years  of  the 
Norwegian  pretensions  to  the  Scottish  Islands. 

LARICIO.    See  Pine. 

LA'KIDjS!,  a  family  of  birds,  of  the  order  Pal- 
mipedes or  Natatores,  called  Longipeiines  by  Cuvier, 
from  the  length  of  wing  which  is  characteristic  of 
them.  They  are  generally  capable  of  protracted 
as  well  as  of  rapid  and  graceful  flight ;  all  of  them 
are  sea-birds,  although  some  resort  to  breeding- 
places  at  some  distance  inland,  and  some  foUow  the 
00Tu:se  of  rivers  to  very  considerable  distances  from 
the  sea.  Some  of  them  are  the  most  oceanic  of  all 
birds,  being  often  seen  far  from  any  shore.  They 
generally  take  their  prey  either  by  a  sudden  descent 
to  the  water  during  flight,  or  whilst  swimming, 
and  are  not  good  divers.  The  hind-toe  is  small  and 
free  ;  the  biu  is  pointed  or  hooked,  but  destitute  of 
lamellae.  GuUs,  Skuas,  Terns,  Petrels,  Shearwaters, 
Albatrosses,  Noddies,  Skimmers,  &c.,  belong  to  this 
numerous  family,  which  has  many  representatives 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  prey  chiefly  on 
fishes  and  molluscs,  and  are  in  general  ready  to  eat 
any  animal  garbage. 

LARI'SSA  (called  by  the  Turks  TenUschir),  a 
town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Thessaly,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  import- 
ant in  that  territory,  is  situated  on  the  Salembria 
(anc.  Penens],  in  lat.  39°  37'  N.,  long.  22°  28'  E.  It 
contains  numerous  mosques,  from  which  arise  many 
slender  and  dazzlingly  white  minarets.  It  carries 
on  an  important  transit-trade,  with  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  Turkey-red  dyeworks. 
Pop.  25,000.  In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  bull-fights. 

liA'RISTAN  AUD  MOGISTAN,  two  maritime 
provinces  of  Persia,  .bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  GuK,  and  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  on  the 
N.  by  the  provinces  of  Parsistan  and  Kerman. 

liARK  {Alaudaj,  a  genus  of  small  birds  of  the 
order  Insessores,  section  Oonirostres,  the  type  of 
a  family  Alaitdidm,  to  the  whole  of  which  the 
English  name  is  commonly  extended.  In  this 
family,  the  biU,  although  stout,  and  nearly  conical, 
is  more  lengthened  than  in  buntings  and  finches. 
The  toes  are  long,  and  separate  to  the  base ;  the 
claws  long  and  little  curved,  that  of  the  hind-toe 
generally  very  long.  The  true  larks  (genus  Alauda) 
have  also  long  wings,  and  great  power  of  flight. 
Many  of  them  are  birds  of  passage.  In  common 
with  almost  all  the  family,  they  nestle  and  seek 
their  food — seeds,  insects,  worms,  &c. — on  the 
ground  ;  and  in  admirable  harmony  with  this  mode 
of  life,  their  plumage  exhibits  much  uniformity  of 
colouring,  so  that  when  on  the  groimd  they  may 
not  reafily  be  noticed  by  their  enemies.    'The  L. 


Sky  Lark  (Alamda  amensis). 

family  is  very  widely  distributed  over  the  world. 
The  Common  L.,  Field  L.,  or  Sky  L.  {Alauda 
arvensis),  is  one  of  the  best-known  British  birds, 
and  notwithstanding  the  tameness  of  its  brown 
plumage,  is  a  universal  favourite,  on  account  of 
the  sweetness  of  its  cheerful  song,  which  it  pours 
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forth  wlulBt  soaring  and  floating  in  the  air,  and 
which  every  one  associates  with  pleasant  scenes  and 
delightful  days.  It  more  rarely  sings  on  the  ground. 
It  is  in  great  repute  as  a  cage-bird,  and  sings  well 
in  confinement,  but  flutters  its  wings  whilst  sing- 
ing, as  if  still  desirous  of  soaring  in  the  air.  It 
abounds  chiefly  in  open  but  cultivated  districts.  It 
is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  from  the 
more  northern  parts,  it  migrates  southward  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Asia,  and 
is  a  winter  visitant  of  the  north  of  Africa.  It  is 
not  found  in  America.  It  makes  its  nest  generally 
in  an  open  field,  and  often  under  shelter  of  a  tuft 
of  herbage,  or  a  clod  of  earth ;  lays  four  or  five 
mottled  eggs,  and  generally  produces  two  broods  in 
a  season.  It  is  not  truly  gregarious  in  summer,  but 
in  winter  large  flocks  assemble  together;  and  at 
this  season  multitudes  of  larks  are  taken  for  the 
table  in  the  south  of  England,  in  France,  and  other 
countries.  They  are  often  caught  by  horse-hair 
nooses,  attached  to  a  long  line  of  packthread,  to 
which  the  nooses  are  fastened  at  distances  of  about 
six  inches,  the  line  being  pegged  to  the  ground  at 
intervals  of  twenty  yards.  This  mode  is  most  suc- 
cessful when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  a 
little  corn  is  scattered  along  the  line.  The  Clap-net 
(q.  V.)  and  Trammel-net  (q.  v.)  are  also  employed 
by  lark-catchers,  and  great  numbers  of  larks  are 
taken  in  some  parts  of  England  by  dragging 
the  trammel-net  over  the  stubbles  and  pastures. 
Tvnrling  for  larks  is  a  peouKar  mode  of  turning 
to  account  the  attractiveness  which  any  glittering 
object  possesses  for  these  birds.  It  is  a  French 
practice.  A  piece  of  highly  polished  mahogany,  or 
of  some  common  wood  inlaid  with  bits  of  looking- 
glass,  is  fastened  on  the  top  of  a  rod,  so  as  to  reflect 
the  Sim!?  rays  upwards,  and  is  made  to  twirl  by 
means  of  a  string.  Larks  are  greatly  attracted  by 
it,  congregate  around  it,  and  are  readily  shot  in 
large  numbers. — The  Chested  L.  (A.  cristata),  very 
airmlnr  in  size  and  plumage  to  the  common  L.,  but 
having  the  feathers  of  the  crown  of  the  head  more 
distinctly  developed  into  a  crest,  although  a  very 
common  bird  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  abundant 
near  Calais,  has  very  seldom  been  seen  in  Britain. 
. — The  Wood  L.  (A.  arborea),  a  smaller  species,  not 
unfrequent  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  rare  in 
Scotland,  is  a  bird  of  very  delightful  song,  and 
usually  sings  perched  on  the  bi:anch  of  a  tree.  It 
frequents  wooded  districts.  Its  nest,  however,  is 
made  on  the  ground. — The  Shore  L.  {A.  alpestris), 
which  has  only  in  rare  instances  been  found  in 
Britain,  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  is  the  only  North  American 
species.  Its  song  is  very  sweet,  and  gladdens  the 
visitor  of  such  desolate  shores  as  those  of  Labrador, 
where  it  breeds;  amidst  the  tufts  of  mosses  and 
lichens,  with  which  the  bare  rocks  are  interspersed. 
It  is  a  winter  visitant  of  New  England,  and  is  some- 
times seen  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  'The  head  has 
two  erectile  tufts  of  feathers,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  homed  owls.  Black,  white,  and  yellow 
vary  the  brown  plumage  of  the  Shore  Lark. 

LARKHA'NA,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  its 
own  name  in  Sinde,  stands  145  miles  north  of 
Hyderabad.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  manufactures  sUk  and  cotton,  besides  being 
one  of  the  largest  corn-marts  in  the  country. 

LARKSPUR  {Delphinium),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  SanunculacecB,  annual  and  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  temperate  and 
cold  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  have 
five  sepals,  the  upper  spurred ;  four  petals,  distinct 
or  united  into  one,  the  two  upper  having  spurs 
inserted  into  the  sepaline  spur ;  and  1 — 5  many-seeded 
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f oUioles.  Some  of  them  are  well  known  and  favourite 
garden-flowers,  as  the  Upeioht  L.  (D.  Ajacis),  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Beanchino  L.  {D. 
coasoUda),  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  a 


Palmated  Larkspur  or  Stayesacre  (i)elpJmiium 
stamsacria). 

rather  doubtful  native  of  England.    D.  glacials  is 
one  of  the  most  alpine  plants  in  the  world. 

LAEMBS,  in  Heraldry.  When  the  field  is 
bestrewed  with  an  indefinite  number  of  drops  of  a 
blue  colour,  it  is  said  to  be  guttS  de  larmes,  a  nomen- 
clature which,  though  French,  is  peculiar  to  British 
Heraldry,  the  French  blazoning  such  a  shield  guttS 
cHaaur. 

LAEOCHBFOTJCAULD,  an  old  French  family 
of  great  celebrity,  whose  original  seat  was  the  small 
town  of  Larochefoucauld,  near  Aiigoul6me.  The 
history  of  the  family  is  traced  back  to  1026,  when 
a  certain  Foucauld,  first  seigneur  de  la  Eoche,  is 
spoken  of  in  a  charter  of  an  abbey  of  AugoulSme  as 
vir  nobilissirrms  Fulcaudus.  In  the  religious  wars  of 
the  16th  c,  it  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Protestants. 
— FEAI1901S,  Duo  DE  L.,  and  Peince  de  Maksillao, 
bom  1613,  was  much  attached  to  literary  pursuits  ; 
and  after  having  been  involved  in  intrigues  against 
Cardinal  Eichelieu,  and  in  the  tumults  of  the 
Fronde,  he  retired  into  private  life,  cultivated  the 
society  of  the  most  eminent  literary  persons  of  his 
time,  Boileau,  Eacine,  and  MoHere,  and  composed  his 
famous  MSmoires  (Cologne,  1662 ;  Amst.  172.?,  &o.), 
in  which  he  gives  a  simple  but  masterly  historic 
account  of  the  pohtical  events  of  his  time.  In  1665, 
he  published  also  his  Biflexions  ou  Sentences  et 
Maximes  Morales,  a  work  containing  360  detached 
thoughts,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  cele- 
brated is  his  definition  of  hypocrisy,  as  '  the  homage 
which  vice  renders  to  virtue.'  The  book  is  regarded 
as  a  model  of  French  prose,  and  exhibits  much 
aouteness  of  observation,  and  a  clear  perception 
of  the  prevalent  corruption  and  hypocrisy  of  his 
time.  He  died  17th  March  1680.  His  (Euwea 
Computes  were  edited  by  Depping  (Par.  1818),  and 
his  writings  have  been  commented  on  by  a  host  of 
critics  of  the  most  different  schools,  as  Voltaire, 
Vinet,  Sainte-Bexive,  and  Victor  Cousin. — Fbansois 
Alexaitokb  Fe^^ic,  Duo  db  L.-Lianoouet,  an 
eminent  philanthropist,  born  11th  January  1747, 
was  representative  of  the  nobles  of  Clermont  in 
the  States-general,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
reform,  but  sought  to  preserve  the  monarchy.  After 
the  catastrophe  of  10th  August,  he  fled  to  England, 


and  Uved  in  great  penury,  till  he  obtained  back,  in 
1794,  some  fragments  of  his  property.  He  now 
visited  North  America,  and  afterwards  published 
his  Voyage  dans  les  Btats-  Unis  d'Amerigue  fait  en 
1795—1797  (8  vols.  Par.  1798).  Having  returned 
to  Paris,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  retirement,  occu- 
pied only  with  the  extension  of  vaccination  and 
similar  works  of  benevolence.  Napoleon  restored 
him  his  ducal  title  in  1809.  After  the  Restoration, 
he  was  made  a  peer,  but  soon  gave  offence  to 
the  court,  by  opposing  its  unconstitutional  pohoy. 
He  laboured  zealdusly  in  promotion  of  many  patriotic 
and  phQanthropio  objects.  He  founded  the  first 
savings-bank  in  France.'    He  died  27th  March  1827. 

LAROCHEJAQUELBIN,  Du  Vbrgbe  db,  an 
old  noble  family  of  France.    The  name  Du  Verger 
is  derived  from  a  place  in  Poitou.     Guy  du  Verger 
married,  in  1505,  the  heiress  of  the  seigneur  of 
Laroohejaquelein.    Several  of  his  descendants  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  soldiers,  after  the  begin- , 
ning  of  the  French  Eevolution,  by  their  strenuous 
efforts   in   the   cause    of   the    Bourbons. — Henri, 
Comte    de   Larochejaquelein,  bom  1772,  was    an 
officer  in  the  guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  after  the  10th 
of  August  1792,  left  Paris,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgent  royalists  in  La  Vendge.    He 
signalised  himself  by  many  heroic  deeds,  and  for  a 
time  successfully  repelled  the  republican  forces,  but 
was  defeated  by  Generals  Westermann,  MliUer,  and 
Tilly,  13th  December  1793,  and  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty.   He  raised  a  new  body  of  troops,  however,  in 
Upper  Poitou,  but  was  killed  in  a  battle  at  NouaUlg, 
4th  lUarch  1794. — His  brother,  Louis  du  Vbkgee, 
Marquis  de  Larochejaquelein,  born  1777,  emigrated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Eevolution ;  returned 
to  France  in  1801,  but  resisted  all  Napoleon's  efforts 
to  win  him,  and  in  1813  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  royalists  in  La  Vendge.    Louis  XVIII.  appointed 
him,  in  1814,  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  La 
Vendge,  and  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  main- 
tained the  royalist  cause  there,  supported  by  the 
British.    He  feU  in  battle  at  Pont-des-Mathis,  4th 
June   1815.      His   wife,  Mabie-Louise  Victoiee, 
Marquise    de    Larochejaquelein    (bom    1772 — died 
1857),  published  M&moires  of  the  War  in  La  Vendie, 
of  which  she  was  an  eye-witness  (Bordeaux,  1855), 
which  are  of  great  value,  and  have  gone  through 
many  editions. 
LA  EOCHELLB.    See  Eoohelle,  La. 

LAERBY,  Dominique  Jean,  Baeon,  a  celebrated 
French  surgeon,  was  born  in  1766  at  Bandeau,  near 
Bagnferes-de-Bigorre,  studied  medicine  with  his  uncle, 
Alexis  L.,  and  attended  the  two  hospitals,  the 
H6tel-de-Dieu  and  the  H6tel-des-Invalides,  having 
previously  served  for  a  short  time  both  in  the  army 
and  navy.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed  second 
physician  to  the  H6tel-des-Invalides,  and  in  1793 
accompanied  the  French  army  to  Germany  and 
Spain,  making  at  this  time  the  important  inven- 
tion of  the  ambvXance  volante,  for  the  convenience  of 
transporting  the  wounded.  Napoleon  summoned 
him  to  Itafy  in  1797,  after'  he  had  been  for  a  short 
time  a  professor  in  the  medico-surgical  school  at 
Val-de-Grte ;  and  he  accompanied  the  expedition 
to  ^Egypt.  In  1805,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  medico-surgical  department  in  the  French  army, 
and  was  created  a  Baron  of  the  Empire,  receiving 
also  a  considerable  pension.  He  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Waterloo,  and  at  the  Restora- 
tion lost  his  rank  and  pension;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, was  restored  in  1818 ;  and  he  continued 
to  fill  important  and  honourable  offices  till  1836, 
when  he  retired  from  that  of  surgeon-general  of 
the  Hotel-des-Invalides.  On  the  15Si  of  May  1842, 
he  embarked  for  Algeria,   having  been  appointed 
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inspector  of  the  military  hospitals  there,  and  while 
on  his  return,  after  having  concluded  his  labours,  he 
died  at  Lyon,  24th  July  1842.  Apart  froin  the  skill, 
talent,  courage,  and  humanity  shewn  in  the  course 
of  his  practice,  L.  has  a  high  scientific  reputation, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  very  valuable 
books  on  various  subjects  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, most  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
other  languages.  L.'s  works  have  been  considered 
by  eminent  authorities  to  be  'the  coimecting  link 
between  the  surgery  of  the  last  age  and  that  of  the 
present  day.' 

L A'KVA,  in  Natural  History,  is  the  denomination 
of  animals  which  undergo  transformation,  in  that 
state  in  which  they  first  exist  after  issuing  from  the 
egg.  Until  recently,  the  larva  state  was  known  in 
insects  only,  and  the  term  larva  is  stiU  commonly 
used  only  with  regard  to  them ;  but  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  many  marine  animals  spend  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  existence  in  such  a  state,  during 
which  they  are  often  .extremely  different  from  what 
they  become  after  their  next  transformation  ;  some 
of  them,  as  the  young  of  the  Cirrhopods,  swimming 
about  freely  in  the  larva  state,  whilst  they  become 
fiirmly  fixed  to  one  spot  when  they  have  reached 
their  perfect  development,  and — which  seems  still 
more  remarkable — possessing  eyes  in  the  former 
state,  and  becoming  destitute  of  them  in  the  latter. 
The  larva  state  of  crabs  exhibits  a  very,  singular 
form,  long  known  as  a  distinct  genus  of  crustaceans, 
under  the  name  Zoea.  The  young  of  at  least  some 
Entozoa  pass  through  a  larval  state ;  those  of  the 
tape-worms  were  formerly  regarded  as  creatures 
altogether  distinct,  and  received  the  generic  name 
Scotex,  which  when  now  used  is  with  regard  to  these 
animals  equivalent  to  larva. — The  larvae  of  insects 
differ  very  much  in  the  degree  of  their  develop- 
ment, the  differences  being  characteristic  of  different 
orders  ;  some  of  them  much  resembling  the  perfect 
insect,  except  in  the  want  of  wings,  and  others  being 
very  vmlike  it.  The  larvEe  of  many  insects,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  very  unHke  the  perfect  insect, 
as  grubs  (coleopterous  larvse),  maggots  (dipterous 
larvse),  and  c^tterpillars  (lepidopterous  larvae),  accu- 
mulate fat  in  great  quantity,  which  serves  to  sustain 
them  during  their  Pupa  (q.  v.)  state,  in  which  they 
take  no  food.  The  same  accumulation  of  fat  does 
not  take  place  in  larvse  more  nearly  similar  to  the 
perfect  insect,  as  in  neuropterous  insects,  the  pupae 
of  which  are  active  and  voracious. 

LARYNGI'TIS,  or  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE 
LARYNX,  may  be  either  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
affection.  Acute  laryngitis,  in  its  more  severe  form, 
commences  with  a  cMll,  which  is  followed  by  fever, 
with  a  fuU  strong  pulse,  a  hot  skin,  and  a  flushed 
face.  There  is  also  soreness  of  the  throat,  hoarseness 
of  the  voice,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  a 
feeling  of  extreme  constriction  of  the  larynx.  There 
is  a  painful  stridulous  cough,  hut  only  a  little  mucus 
is  ejected.  Great  difficulty  of  breathing  soon  comes 
on,  the  act  of  inspiration  being  prolonged,  and 
wheezing,  in  consequence  of  the  swollen  membrane 
of  the  glottis  impeding' the  entrance  of  air.  On 
examining  the  fauces,  the  epiglottis  (see  Laeynx)  is 
observed  to  be  of  a  bright  red  colour,  erect,  and  so 
much  swollen  as  not  to  be  able  to  descend  and  close 
the  glottis  during  deglutition.  The  patient  exhibits 
symptoms  of  great  anxiety  and  distress;  his  lips 
become  blue,  his  face  of  a  livid  paleness,  his  pulse 
irregular  and  very  feeble,  and  at  length  he  sinks 
into  a  drowsy  state,  often  preceded  oy  delirium, 
and  quickly  followed  by  death.  The  disease  is  very 
rapid,  ending,  when  fatal,  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
occasionally  in  less  than  one  day. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  laryngitis,  whether 


mild  or  severe,  is  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  espe- 
cially when  in  a  state  of  perspiration.  It  frequently 
also  arises  from  direct  injury  to  the  larynx,  as  from 
attempting  to  swallow  boiling  water  or  corrosive 
fluids,  from  inhaling  irritating  gases,  &c. 

In  severe  cases,  tne  strongest  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment must  be  at  once  adopted,  as  general  bleeding, 
leeching,  and  either  tartar  emetic  or  calomel.  If 
these  fail,  the  only  remedy  upon  which  much  reliance 
can  be  placed  is  tracheotomy.  _  In  chronic  laryngitis^ 
there  is  hoarseness,  the  voice  is  altered,  and  various 
morbid  sensations  are  felt  in  the  larynx,  which 
excite  cough.  If  the  disease  goes  on  to  ulceration, 
phthisis  or  syphilis  is  probably  its  cause.  The 
treatment  of  ulcerated  larynx  is  noticed  in  Lakynx, 
Diseases  of. 

LARY'NGOSCOPE  and  LARYNGOSCOPY. 

Although  attempts  had  been  previously  made  by 
Avery  and  Garcia  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the 
larynx  by  means  of  a  reflecting  mirror,  it  was  not 
until  two  German  physiologists,  Drs  Turck  and 
Czermak,  took  up  the  subject  in  1857  and  1858, 
that  the  great  importance  of  laryngoscopy  was  first 
generally  recognised. 

The  laryngoscope  is  a  small  mirror  placed  on  a 
stalk  attached  to  its  margin,  at  an  angle  of  from 
120°  to  150°,  the  stalk  being  about  six  inches  in 
length,  and  being  composed  of  flexible  metal,  so 
that  it  can  be  bent  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

The  mouthpiece  of  a  large  reflector,  with  a  central 
opening  through  which  the  observer  looks,  is  held 
between  the  molar  teeth ;  or,  which  is  better,  the 
reflector  may  be  attached  to  a  spectacle  frame 
by  a  stiffly  working  baU-and-socket  joint.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  or  of  a  good  lamp  are  concentrated 
by  means  of  this  reflector  on  the  laryngeal  mirror, 
which  is  placed  against  the  soft  palate  and  uvula. 
The  laryngeal'  mirror,  introduced  with  the  right 
hand,  which  rests  by  two  fingers  on  the  jaw,  is 
maintained  at  such  an  inclination  that  it  throws 
the  light  downwards,  and  illuminates  the  parts  to 
be  examined,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reflects  the 
images  of  these  parts  into  the  eye  of  the  observer 
through  the  central  opening  of  the  reflector.  By 
this  means  he  can  look  through  the  larynx  into  the 
trachea  or  windpipe. 

By  means  of  this  instrument  we  can  see  the  actual 
position  of  small  tumours,  ulcers,  &c.,  whose  exist- 
ence woiUd  otherwise  have  been  at  most  only  sus- 
pected ;  and  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  diagnosis 
to  which  we  can  thus  attain,  enable  us  to  employ 
rational  means  of  local  treatment  to  an  extent  that 
was  quite  impossible  before  the  introduction  of 
laryngoscopy. 

LA'RYNX,  The  (Gr.  larynx),  is  the  organ  of 
voice,  and  takes  a  part  in  the  respiratory  process, 
as  all  air  passing  either  to  or  from  the  lungs  must 
pass  through  it.  It  is  a  complex  piece  of  mechanism, 
resembling  a  box  composed  of  pieces  of  cartilage, 
which  may  be  moved  on  each  other,  and  enclosing 
the  membranous  bands  (the  chordm  vocales)  by 
which  the  vocal  vibrations  are  produced. 

It  is  situated  between  the  trachea,  or  windpipe, 
and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  at  the  upper  and  front 
part  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  considerable 
projection  (especially  in  men)  in  the  mesial  line ; 
and  it  opens  superiorly  into  tlie  pharynx,  or  throat, 
and  inferiorly  into  the  windpipe. 

The  cartilages  of  which  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx 
is  composed  are  five  in  number — viz.,  the  thyroid 
and  the  cricoid  cartilages,  the  epiglottis,  and  the 
two  arytenoid  cartilages. 

The  thyroid  (Gr.  shield-like)  cartilage  consists  of 
two  square  plates  of  cartilage  united  iu  front  at  an 
acute  angle,  which  forms  the  projection  which  is 


LARYNX. 


ooinnionly  known  as  the  pomum  Adami,  or  Adam's 
apple.  Each  of  these  plates  is  prolonged  at  the 
upper  and  lower  posterior  comers.     The  thyroid 


Kg.  1. 
(From  Todd  and  Bowman.) 
Cartila'gres  of  larynx  and  epiglottis,  and  upper  rings  of  trachea, 
seen  from  behind :  o,  arytenoid  cartilages ;  !i,  superior  cornua 
of  thyroid  cartilage  ;  c,.itB  inferior  cornua  ;  d,  posterior  sur- 
face of  cricoid  ;  /,  epiglottis,  with  its  perforations ;  »,  upper 
margin  of  thyroid ;  *,  its  left  inferior  tubercle ;  t,  trachea. 

cartilage  forms  almost  the  whole  of  the  anterior  and 
lateral  walls  of  the  larynic. 

The  cricoid  (Grr.  ring-like)  cartilage  is  a  ring  whose 
lower  margia  is  parallel  to  the  first  ring  of  the 
trachea,  to  which  it  is  nnited  by  fibrous  membrane. 
Its  upper  border  is  connected  in  front  with  the  lower 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  a  thick  yellow 
fibrous  tissue.     It  presents  two  articular  surfaces  on 


Fig.  2. 

A,  side  view  of  thyroid  cartilage  :  a,  the  notch ;  6,  superior, 
and  c,  inferior  cornua ;  g.  A,  superior  and  inferior  tubercles ; 
/,  pomum  Adami.  B,  side  view  of  cricoid  cartilage :  o, 
posterior  superior  margin ;  b,  articulating  surface  of  right- 
arytenoid  cartilage;  h,  surface  articulating  with  inferior 
cornua  of  thyroid.  C,  the  right  arytenoid  cartilage  :  o,  its 
base  articulating  with  the  uppei:  margin  of  the  cricoid. 

either  side,  viz.,  a  lower  one  (7i  in  B,  fig.  2),  which 
articulates  with  the  inferior  cormia  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  an  upper  one  (6  in  B,  fig.  2),  which  is 


oval  in  form,  and  supports  an  arytenoid  cartilage. 
The  arytenoid  (Gr.  ladle-like)  cartilages  are  pyra- 
midal bodies  resting  on  the  oval  articular  surfaces 
at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  When  in  situ,  they  present  a  concave 
posterior  surface  (fig.  1).  From  their  connection 
with  the  vocal  cords,  and  from  their  great  mobility 
as  compared  with  the  two  larger  cartilages,  the 
arytenoids  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  larynx.  The  epiglottis  is  a  very 
flexible  cartilaginous  valve  (fig.  1,  /),  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  covering  the  opening  of 
the  larynx.  Its  direction  is  vertical,  except  during 
deglutition,  when  it  becomes  horizontal.  It  ia 
attached  inferiorly  by  a  kind  of  pedicle  to  the 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Upon  removing  the 
investing  mucous  membrane,  the  cartilage  is  found 
to  be  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  /  Each 
perforation  admits  some  fasciculi,  of  yellow,  elastic, 
ugamentous  tissue,  which  expands  on  its  anterior 
aspect,  and  secures  the  return  of  the  epiglottis  to 
its  vertical  position,  independently  of  any  muscular 
action.  Such  is  the  skeleton  of  the  larynx,  which 
hangs  from  the  hyoid  bone,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  thyro-hyoid  ligament  and  certain 
muscles. 

The  various  cartilages  which  have  been  described 
are  connected  to  one  another  by  ligaments,  the  chief 


Kg.  3. 
View  of  larynx  from  above,  after  Willis,  b,  ligaments  uniting 
arytenoid  and  cricoid  cartilages ;  e,  thyroid  cartilage  in 
front;  A,  left  thyro-arytenoid  muscle,  right  removed;  I,  r, 
X,  cricoid  cartilage;  ra,  right  crico-arytenoid  muscle;  n, 
arytenoid  cartilage ;  t,  v,  vocal  cords. . 

of  which  are  those  known  as  the  true  and  false 
vocal  cords,  In  their  quiescent  state,  the  true  vocal- 
cords  do  not  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  but  converge 
from  behind  forwards  (see  fig.  3).  The  length  of 
the  vocal  cords  is  greater  in  the  adult  male  than  in 
the  adult  female,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two.  In 
infancy,  they  are  very  short,  and  increase  regu- 
larly from  that  period  to  the  age  of  puberty.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  part  of  the 
great  respiratory  tract  (see  Mucous  Mbmbraub), 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  great  sensibility. 

The  length  of  the  chink  or  aperture  of  the  glottis, 
which  is  directed  horizontally  from  before  back- 
wards, varies,  like  the  vocal  cords,  until  the  period 
of  puberty,  when  its  length,  in  the  male,  undergoes 
a  sudden  development,  while  in  the  female  it 
remains  stationary.  In  the  adult  male,  it  is  about 
eleven  lines  in  length. 

The  larynx  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  muscles, 
viz.,  the  extnnsic,  by  which  the  whole  organ  is 
elevated  or  depressed,  and  the  intrinsic,  which 
regulate  ;the  movements  of  the  various  s^raents 
of  the  organ  in  relation  to  one  another.  By  the 
action  of  these  latter  muscles,  aided,  in  some  cases, 
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by  the  extrinsic  muscles,  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
cords  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  and  the  size 
of  the  opening  of  the  glottis  regulated  at  wiU. 

The  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  derived  from  the 
superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  or  vagus  nerve.  The  superior  branch 
is  for  the  most  part  sensory  (being  mainly  distri- 
buted to  the  mucous  membrane),  whUe  the  inferior 
branch  communicates  motor-power  to  all  the 
intrinsic  muscles  except  the  crico-thyroid. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  cartilages,  vocal 
cords,  mucous  membrane,  muscles,  and  nerves 
of  the  larynx,  we  have  included  only  the  most 
essential  poiuts.  For  details  regarding  the  attach- 
ments of  muscles,  &o.,  the  reader  must  consult  any 
standard  work  on  Anatomy.  That  the  larjmx  is 
the  organ  of  voice,  is  proved  by  numerous  facts, 
amongst  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 
'  First,  the  least  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  vocal  cords,  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  tone 
of  the  voice,  e.  g.,  hoarseness ;  secondly,  ulcerative 
disease,  eating  through  one  or  both  of  these  vocal 
cords,  destroys  or  greatly  impairs  the  voice  ;  thirdly, 
Qpeniag  the  trachea  below  the  vocal  cords,  so  as  to 
divert  the  current  of  air  in  expiration  from  the 
larynx,  will  destroy  the  voice;  fourthly,  section 
of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  by  which  the 
influence  of  the  will  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
muscles  which  regulate  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
cords,  destroys  the  voice ;  and  lastly,  by  experi- 
ments on  the  dead  larynx,  sounds  may  be  produced 
resembling  those  of  the  voice.' — Todd  and  Bowman's 
Physiological  Anatomy,  vol.  iL  p.  431. 

Diseases  of  the  Larynx. — Of  these,  the  most 
serious  is  acMte  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  or 
Laryngitis  (q.  v.). 

dEdevnai  OJ^  swelling  of  the  glottis,  although  of 
common  occurrence  in  laryngitis,  may  be  developed 
independently  of  inflammation,  from  obstruction  of 
the  veins  leading  from  that  part,  or  from  other 
causes.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion, except  that  there  is  no  fever  or  inflammation, 
and  less  difficulty  of  swallowing.  Tracheotomy 
(the  operation  of  making  an  opening  iuto  the  wind- 
pipe, below  the  seat  of  the  disease)  affords  the 
•patient  almost  his  only  chance  of  life. 

Chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  larynx 
are  very  common  in  tubercular  consumption  and  in 
secondary  syphilis.  In  these  eases,  the  laryngeal 
affection  is  merely  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general 
disease.  The  chronic  hoarseness  and  cough  are  often 
remarkably  relieved,  in  these  cases,  by  swabbing  the 
epiglottis  and  upper  part  of  the  air-passages  with 
a  strong  solution  of  lunar  caustic. 

LA  SALLE,  a  city  of  Illinois,  United  States  of 
America,  110  miles  north-north-east  of  Springfield, 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
and  junction  of  the  lUiaois  Central  and  Chicago  and 
Rook  Island  Railways.  La  S.  has  eight  coal-mines 
near  the  city,  five  churches,  and  two  newspapers. 
The  Illinois  Central  RaUroadiere  crosses  the  Illmois 
River  on  a  bridge  of  twenty  arches,  900  feet  in 
length.    Pop.  about  4000. 

LA'SCAR,  in  the  Bast  Indies,  signffies  properly  a 
camp-follower,  but  is  generally  applied  to  native 
sailors  on  board  of  British  ships.  The  Lascars 
make  good  seamen,  but  being  of  an  excessively 
irritable  and  revengeful  nature,  are  generally  kept 
in  the  minority  in  a  ship's  crew. 

LASOARIS,  OoNSTANTrfTE,  a  celebrated  Greek 
refugee,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  and  one  of  the  first  founders  of  Greek 
studies  in  the  West.  He  was  received  with  distinc- 
tion by  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  1454, 
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who  intrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  daughter 
Hippolyta ;  but  a  more  important  scene  of  his 
labours  was  Rome,  where  he  settled  in  the  train 
of  the  learned  Greek  cardinal,  Bessarion,  and, 
finally,  Naples  and  Messina,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  and  Greek  letters  until  his  death  in  1493. 
His  Greek  grammar,  entitled  Erotemata,  and  dated 
1476,  is  the  earhest  printed  Greek  book.  To 
him  his  contemporaries  were  also  indebted  for 
several  other  elementary  Greek  books  of  less 
note.  His  grammar  is  known  chiefly  through  a 
Latin  translation  printed  at  the  Aldine  press,  and 
frequently  reprinted.  His  library,  which  is  very 
valuable,  is  now  in  the  Escurial. — John  jAifUS 
L.,  a  member  of  the  same  family,  sumamed  Rhyn- 
DACENTjs,  has  also  acquired  a  place  iu  the  history 
of  the  revival  of  letters.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  employed  in  the  collection 
of  ancient,  and  especially  Greek  classical  authors, 
of  whom  L.  brought  home  a  valuable  collection 
from  Mount  Athos.  On  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  L. 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  Greek  under  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII. ;  but  he  eventually  settled  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Greek  press  which  that 
pontiff  established.  L.  edited  several  of  the  editiones 
prindpes  at  the  Roman  press.  He  was  employed 
as  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and  after- 
wards at  Venice,  and  died  in  Rome,  at  a  very  great 
age,  in  1535.  See  ViLlemain's  Lascaris,  ou  les  Gfrecs 
du  15""  Siecle  (Paris,  1825). 

LAS  OASAS,  Baetolom:^  db.  Bishop  of 
Chiapa,  iu  Mexico,  surnamed  the  Apostle  of  the 
Indians,  a  celebrated  evangelist  and  philanthropist, 
was  of  French  descent,  and  was  born  in  Seville  in 
1474.  He  studied  at  Salamanca.  In  1502,  he 
acconq)anied '  Don  Nicolas  Ovando,  who  was  sent 
out  as  governor,  to  St  Domingo.  Eight  years 
after  his  arrival  there,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
a  charge  in  Cuba.  Here  he  began  to  signalise 
himself  by  his  exertions  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
Indians.  To  oppose  the  law  which  divided  them 
amongst  the  conquerors,  he  went  to  Spain,  where 
he  prevailed  on  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  send  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  to  the  West  Indies;  but  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission  by  np  means  satis- 
fying his  zeal,  he  revisited  Spain,  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  stronger  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  natives.  Finally,  to  prevent  the  entire 
extirpation  of  the  native  race  by  the  toils  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  he  proposed  that  the  colonists 
should  be  compelled  to  employ  negro  slaves  in 
the  more  severe  labours  of  the  mines  and  sugar- 
plantations  ;  and  the  proposal  was  adopted.  Las  C. 
has  on  this  account  been  represented  as  the  author 
of  the  slave-trade,  although  it  has  been  proved  to 
have  existed  long  before  this  proposal  was  made. 
Las  C.  afterwards  attempted  to  carry  out  Castilian 
peasants  as  colonists  to  the  West  Indies,  with  the 
view  of  giving  more  complete  effect  to  his  schemes 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians ;  but  failing  in  this,  he 
retired  to  a  Dominican  convent  in  Hispaniola.  He 
again  visited  Spain  in  1539,  out  of  benevolent 
regard  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  pubHshed  his  Brevissima  Belacion  de  laDestruc- 
cion  de  las  Indias,  which  was  soon  translated  into 
the  other  languages  of  Europe.  The  rich  bishopric 
of  Cuzco  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  preferred  the 
poor  one  of  Chiapa,  in  a  wild  and  almost  unexplored 
region.  The  colonists  received  him  with  no  friendly 
feehngs,  and  as  he  went  the  length  of  refusing  the 
sacraments  to  those  who  disregarded  the  new  laws 
in  favour  of  the  Indians,  he  drew  upon  himself  not 
only  the  resentment  of  the  planters,  but  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  church,  so  that  he  was  compelled 
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to  return  to  Spain,  wliere  he  ended  his  life  in  a 
convent  in  Madrid,  July  1566,  at  the  age  of  92. 
In  the  course  of  his  ardent  career,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  sixteen  times.  A  collection  of  his  works 
appeared  in  his  lifetime  (Seville,  1552),  but  his 
most  important  work  was  published  after  his  death, 
the  Hiatoria  general  de  las  Indias. 

LAS  OASES,  Emmanuel  Atjgustb  DiBTTDONir:^, 
Count,  the  companion  and  historiographer  of 
Napoleon  in  St  Helena,  said  to  be  of  the  same 
fainily  as  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1766,  in  the 
ch&teau  of  Las  Cases,  near  Revel,  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy  before  the  Revolution,  and  then  iled 
from  France,  served  in  the  Prince  of  Condg's  army, 
spent  some  time  in  England,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  private  teaching,  and  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Quiberon.  After  Napoleon's  acces- 
sion, he  returned  to  France,  and  laboured  in  the 
preparation  of  his  admirable  Atlas  Mstorique, 
which  was  published  under  the  name  of  Le  Sage 
(Par.  1803—1804 ;  last  ed.  Par.  1824—1828).  This 
work  attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon,  who 
made  biTn  a  baron,  and  employed  him  in  oflBces 
connected  with  the  home-adnunistration.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  offered  to  share  the  exUe 
of  Napoleon;  and  in  St  Helena,  the  ex-emperor 
dictated  to  bim  »  part  of  his  Memoirs.  A  letter 
which  L.  contrived  to  send  to  Lucieu  Bonaparte, 
led  to  his  separation  from  Napoleon;  and  after 
eight  months'  confinement  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  was  brought  to  Europe,  and  resided 
mostly  in  Belgium  till  Napoleon  died,  when  he 
returned  to  France,  and  published  the  MSmonaZ 
de  Ste-Hil&ne  (8  vols.  Par.  1823 ;-  amended  edi- 
tion, 1824,  often  reprinted),  a  work  which  must 
be  always  a  chief  source  of  information  respecting 
Napoleon,  but  in  which  the  author  has  taken  too 
much  liberty  with  his  materials.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  he  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  his  place  was  on  the 
extreme  Left.    He  died  15th  May  1842. 

LAS  PA'LMAS,  chief  town  of  the  Canary 
Islands  (q.  v.),  is  situated  on  the -east  coast  of  the 
island  of  Gran  Canaria.  It  is  a  large,  weU-bmlt 
town,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  the  supreme 
court  for  all  the  islands.     Pop.  17,382. 

LASSA.    See  H'Lassa. 

LASSEN,  Chkistian,  a  most  eminent  orientalist, 
was  bom  on  22d  October  1800,  at  Bergen,  in 
Norway ;  studied  at  Christiania,  and  afterwards 
(1822)  at  Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  and  assisted  Schlegel 
in  the  publication  of  the  R&mdyana  and  HUo- 
padesa.  '  He  also  associated  himseU  with  Eugfene 
Bumduf  in  the  production  of  the  Ussai.  suf  le 
Pali  (Par.  1826).  In  1830,  he  became  Extraordi- 
nary, and  in  1840,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Ancient 
Indian  Languages  and  Literature  at  Bonn.  He  has 
edited  many  Sanscrit  works,  deeply  investigated  the 
relations  of  the  oriental  languages  and  antiquities, 
and  published  several  very  important  works,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Die  altpersischen  Keilinachriften 
(Bonn,  1836);  Vollstaendige  ZusammensteUvng  aller 
bis  1845  behmnt  gemachtm  altpers.  Keilinschr.  mit 
Erhldrung,  embodying  Westergaard's  investigations 
(Bonn,  1845) ;  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  griech.  und 
indo-scythischen  KSnige  in  Bactrien,  Kabul  und 
Indien  (Bonn,  1838) ;  Insiitutiones  Lingwe  Pracritic(^ 
(Bonn,  1837) ;  Gitagovinda  YayadeocE  (Bonn,  1837) ; 
AnihologiaSanscntica  (Bonn,  1838) ;  Indisdie  Alter- 
thumshmde  (vols.  1—4,  Bonn,  1847—1861) ;  Gram- 
mars of  the  Bahui  amd  BeVad  Languages  ;  &c.  He 
has  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  Iranic  dialects,  on  which  and  kindred  sub- 
jects niunerous  articles  from  his  pen  are  to  be  found 


in  the  Zmischrifi  fiir  Kunde  dea  Morgenlandea,  the 
Indische  BiblioOiek,  Rheiuische's  Musewm,  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Mncydopcedia,  &c. 

LA'SSO,  a  long  stout  cord  or  thong  of  skin,  with 
a  leaden  ball  at  each  end,  employed  by  the  South 
Americans  in  capturing  wild  horses,  oxen,  &c.  It 
is  thrown  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  it  strikes 
the  neck  or  leg  of  the  animal  to  be  captured, 
the  impetus  of  the  ball  causes  the  cord  to  coil 
round  the  limb.  The  hunter's  horse  is  furnished 
with  a  saddle  having  a  high  pommel,  so  that  the 
hunter  may  coil  his  end  of  the  lasso  round  it,  or 
even  fix  it,  if  he  chooses,  though  this  latter  practice 
often  leads  to  dangerous  consequences.  The  lasso 
was  frequently  used  against  European  soldiers 
during  the  contest  of  the  South  American  republics 
for  independence  ;  and,  though  with  very  little 
success,  by  the  barbarians  in  the  Russian  army 
against  the  French  sentinels  during  the  Crimean 
war.  Similar  in  its  name  and  application  is  another 
implement  consisting  of  a  stout  thong  of  hidfe  with 
a  slip-noose,  used  in  many  countries,  but  chiefiy 
among  the  South  American  and  Mexican  hunters. 
It  requires  much  greater  address  to  use  it  success- 
fully.   In  Mexico,  the  lasso  is  called  a  lariat. 

LAST  HEIR,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  the  sovereign, 
who  takes  the  property  of  persons  deceased  who 
leave  no  legal  heir.    See  Intestacy. 

LAST  TESTAMENT,  or  WILL,  is  the  last 
instrument  in  point  of  date,  and  it  revokes  prior 
wills  so  far  as  inconsistent.    See  Will. 

LA'STAGE,  in  Maritime  Language,  denotes  the 
ballast  or  lading  of  a  vessel. 

LATAKI'A  (Turkish,  Ladahiyeh;  anc.  Laodieea), 
a  seaport  of  Syria,  in  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli,  and 
situated  75  miles  north  of  the  town  of  that  name, 
and  60  miles  south-west  of  Antioch,  is  surrounded 
by  plantations  of  myrtle,  pomegranate,  mulberry, 
and  olive  trees.  It  consists  of  the  decaying  Upper 
Town  and  the  L6wer  Town,  which  are  separated  by 
magnificent  gardens.  On  the  hills  in  the  vicinity,  a 
nuld  and  finely-flavoured  tobacco  is  grown,  and  is 
extensively  exported.  Pop.  from  7000  to  10,000. 
L.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Laodieea  ad 
Mare,  which  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nioator, 
and  named  after  his  mother,  and  which  formed 
the  port  of  Antioch.  The  ruins  of  the  aqueduct 
built  here  by  Herod  the  Great  are  still, extant. 

LATEE'N-SAIL,  a  large  triangular  sail,  common 


Lateen-Sail. 

in  the  Mediterranean.  The  upper  edge  is  fastened 
to  the  lateen-yard,  a  spar  of  considerable  length, 
which  is  held  at  about  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
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deck,  by  means  of  a  mast  crossing  it  at,  a  third  or  a 
fourth,  of  the  way  up. 

LATENT  FAULT.  In  the  contract  of  sale,  it 
is  a  rule  that  the  buyer  takes  the  risk  of  all  latent 
faults  or  defects  in  the  thing  sold  which  were 
unknown  to  the  seller  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  all 
that  the  seller  answers  for  being,  that  the  thing  is, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  what  it  appears  to  be.  This, 
which  was  the  English  rule,  was  extended  to  Scot- 
land by  the  statute  19  and  20  Vict.  u.  60,  s.  5. 

LATENT  HEAT.    See  Heat.     . 

LA'TERAN,  Chuech  op  St  John",  the  first  in 
dignity  of  the  Roman  churches,  and  styled  in 
Roman  usage  '  the  Mother  and  Head  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  city  and  the  world,'  is  so  called  from 
its  occupying  the  site  of  the  splendid  palace  of 
Plantius  Lateranus,  which  having  been  escheated 
(66  A.D.),  in  consequence  of  Lateranus  being  impli- 
cated in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pisos,  became, impe- 
rial property,  and  was  assigned  for  Christian  uses 
by  the  Emperor  Constantine.  It  was  originally 
dedicated  to  the  Saviour ;  but  Lucius  II.,  who 
rebuilt  it  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  dedicated  it 
to  St  John  the  Baptist.  The  solemn  entrance  of 
the  newly  elected  pope  into  office  is  inaugurated 
by  his  coming  in  procession  to  take  possession  of 
this  church ;  and  over  its  portico  is  the  balcony 
from  which,  on  certain  festivals,  as  from  St  Peter's 
upon  other  days,  he  blesses  the  entire  world.  The 
original  church  is  said  to  have  been  an  adaptation 
to  rehgious  uses  of  the  Basilica  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Sylvester  by  Constantine,  but  has  been 
several  times  rebuilt  and  modified,  its  final  comple- 
tion dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XII.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  five  councils,  regarded  as 
ecumenical  by  the  Roman  Church.  See  Council. 
The, palace  was  the  habitual  residence  of  the  popes 
until  after  the  return  from  Avignon,  when  they 
removed  to  the  Vatican.  It  is  now  occupied  partly 
by  officials  of  the  chapter,  partly  for  public  purposes. 
The  present  pope,  Pius  IX.,  has  converted  a  portion 
of  it  into  a.  museum  of  Christian  archseology.  In 
the  piazza  of  St  John  Lateran  stands  the  celebrated 
relic  called  the  '  Scala  Santa,'  or  '  Holy  Staircase,' 
which  is  reputed  to  be  the  stairs  of  Pilate's  house 
at  Jerusalem,  made  holy  by  the  feet  of  our  Lord  as 
he  passed  to  judgment. 

LA'TBRITE,  a  mineral  substance,  the  product 
of  the  disintegration  and  partial  decomposition  of 
gneiss.  It  forms  a  bright  red  earth ;  which,  where 
it  abounds,  as  in  some  parts  of  Ceylon,  being  blown 
about  as  a  fine  dust,  imparts  its  hue  to  every 
neglected  article,  and  to  the  dresses  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  redness  of  the  streets  and  roads  attracts 
the  notice  of  every  stranger  at  Galle  and  Colombo. 
L.,  however,  is  not  always  red.  Its  redness  is 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  in 
considerable  quantity.  Wlen  felspar  preponder- 
ates in  the  gneiss,  it  is  whitish ;  when  hornblende 
preponderates,  it  is  yellow. 

LA'TES  [Lates  Niloticus),  a  fish  of  the  perch 
family,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  best-flavoured 
fishes  of  the  Nile.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  some- 
times 3  feet  long.  It  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
authors.  In  form  it  resembles  a  perch,  and  the 
genus  is  very  nearly  aUied. — Another  species  of  this 
genus  is  the  Vacti  (Lates  noiUis),  called  Oochup  by 
the  English  in  Calcutta,  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
fishes  of  the  Ganges,  which  it  ascends  as  far  as  the 
tide  does. 

LA'TEX,  in  Botany,  the  sap  of  plants  after  it 

has  been  elaborated  in  the  leaves.     It  returns  from 

the  leaves  to  the  bark  by  vessels  called  laiiciferous 

vessels,  which  branch,  unite,  and  anastomose  very 
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variously.  Tl^ey  are  not  always  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, but  present  many  distentions,  often  almost  as 
if  articulated.  Peculiar  currents  are  observed  in  the 
Latex,  which  were  first  pointed  out  by  Schultz,  who 
has  bestowed  great  attention  on  this  subject,  and  on 
the  branches  of  physiology  connected  with  it.  The 
L.  differs  very  much  in  different  plants,  in  colour 
and  other  qualities,  but  in  all  it  is  fuU  of  granules. 

LATHAM,  Robert  Goedon,  an  eminent  English 
philologist  and  ethnologist,  was  born  in  1812,  at 
BUlingborough,  Lincolnshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  but  having 
made  ■■<,  tour  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  he  was  led 
to  direct  his  attention  particularly  to  the  Scandi- 
navian languages.  For  several  years  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in 
University  College,  London.  As  a  physician,  he 
has  held  important  appointments.  His  well-known 
Tjfork,  English  Language,  was  published  in  1841,  and 
has  gone  through  numerous  editions.  The  Natural 
History  of  tlee  Varieties  of  Mankind  (Lond.  1850) 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  ethnology.  Among 
his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  his  edition  of 
Tacitus's  Germania,  with  philological  and  historical 
notes  (1850);  Ethnology  oftheBritish  Colonies;  Man 
and  his  Migrations  (Lond.  1851) ;  Descriptive  Ethno- 
logy (2  vols.  Lond.  1859) ;  and  The  Nationalities 
of  Europe  (Lond.  1863).  He  is  a  P.R.S.L.,  and 
member  of  many  learned  societies  in  Europe  and 
America. 

LATHE.    See  Tuening. 

LATHS  AND  LATHWOOD.  Laths  are  smaU 
strips  of  wood  of  various  lengths,  rarely  more  than 
4  feet ;  they  are  made  either  by  splitting  lathwood, 
which  is  the  Norway  spruce  fir  (Pinus  abies),  or  else 
they  are  sawn  from  Canada  deal.  The  sawn  laths 
are  a  modern  introduction,  due  to  the  development 
of  steam  saw-miUs  in  Canada,  which  thus  use  up 
the  small  portions  of  the  lumber.  Laths  are  used 
for  nailing  to  the  uprights  of  partition-walls,  and 
to  the  rafters  of  ceilings  in  our  buildings ;  they  are 
placed  slightly  apart  to  receive  the  plaster,  which, 
by  being' pressed  into  the  intervals  between  the 
laths,  is  retained,  and  when  dry,  is  held  securely 
on  the  wall.  Slaters'  laths  are  longer  strips  of 
wood,  nailed  on  to  the  framework  of  the  roof,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  slates,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  laths  by  najls. 

LATHY'KUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Papilionaceoe.  The 
leaves  are  furnished  with  tendrils,  and  are  pinnate, 
but  often  only  with  one  pair  of  leaflets.  The 
species  are  numerous,  annual  and  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants,  natives  of  temperate  countries  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Few  of  them  are  American. 
A  number  are  natives  of  Britain.  Some  have  very 
beautiful  flowers  of  considerable  size,  on  account 
of  which  they  find  a  place  in  flower-gardens,  as 
L.  latifolius  and  L.  sylvesiris,  the  latter  a  native 
of  England,  and  the  former  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
both  perennials,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ever- 
lasting Pea.  The  Sweet  Pea  {L.  odoratus),  ,a 
native  of  the  East,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens,  a  hardy  annual 
esteemed  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  but  of  their  delightful  fragrance.  Many 
varieties  are  in  cultivation,  differing  in  colour,  &c. 
The  most  common  British  species  is  the  Meadow 
Vetchling  (L.  pratensis) ,  with  bright  yellow  flowers. 
L.  satiims,  the  Chickling  Vetch,  or  Lentil  oi' 
Spain,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  flowers 
generally  of  a  bright  blue  colour  and  winged  pods,  is 
cultivated  in  India  and  in  Germany,  France,  and 
other  countries  for  its  seeds,  the  flour  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  mixed  with  other  flour  rather  than  used 
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alone,  on  aooovint  of  narcotic  qualities  which  it 
possesses,  and  which  caused  its  cultivation  for  food 
to  be  interdicted  in  Wurtemberg  in  1671.  An 
incurable  paralysis  of  the  limbs  has  sometimes  been 
produced  by  it,  both  in  human  beings  and  lo\ver 
animals.  The  seeds  of  L.  cicera,  although  sometimes 
used  by  the  country  people  of  Trance,  are  even 
more  dangerous.    Those  of  L.  Aphaca,  a  species 


Everlasting  Pea  (L.  tuherosus) : 
a,  creeping  root,  with  tubei-s  ;  6,  pod,  "with  calyx. 

sometimes  foimd  on  gravelly  soils  in  England,  pos- 
sess similar  qualities  when  ripe,  but  in  an  unripe 
state  are  eaten  with  the  pods  which  contain  them, 
and  are  quite  wholesome.  L.  iuberosus,  a  native  of 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  of 
Britain,  is  cultivated  on  the  continent  for  its  amy- 
laceous tubers.  The  tubers  are  sometimes  called 
Dutch  Mice;  in  Germany,  they  are  known  as 
Earth-nuts.  The  herbage  of  the  plant  is  relished  by 
cattle. 

LATIMER,  Hugh,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  English  reformers,  was  bom  at  Thurcaston, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1490  or  1491.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  after  a  brief 
I^eriod  of  zealous  devotion  to  the  papacy  {'  I  was  as 
obstinate  a  papist,' he  says,  'as  any  in  England'), 
he  became  attached  to  the  new  learning  and 
divinity  which  had  begun  to  establish  themselves 
there.  He  very  soon  became  a  zealous  preacher  of 
the  reformed  doctrines.  The  consequence  of  this 
new-bom  zeal  was,  that  many  of  the  adherents  of 
the  old  faith  were  strongly  excited  against  him,  and 
he  was  embroiled  in  many  controversies. 

The  dispute  about  Henry  Vlll.'a  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Aragon  brought  L.  more  into  notice. 
He  was  one  of  the  divmes  appointed  by  the 
university  of  Cambridge  to  examine  as  to  its  law- 
fulness, and  he  declared  on  the  king's  side.  This 
secured  Henry's  favour,  and  he  was  appointed  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  rece.ived  a  living  in  Wiltshire. 
In  1535,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Worcester; 
and  at  the  opening  of  convocation  on  the  9th,  of 
June  1536,  he  preached  two  very  powerful  and 
impressive  sermons,  urging  the  necessity  of  reform. 
After  a  while,  the  work  of  reform  rather  retro- 
graded than  advanced,  and  L.  found  himself  with 
his  bold  opinions  in  little  favour  at  court.  He 
retired  to  his  diocese,  and  laboured  there  in  a 
continual  round  of  '  teaching,  preaching,  exhorting, 
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writing,  correcting,  and  reforming,  either  as  his 
ability  would  serve,  or  the  time  would  bear.'  This 
was  his  true  function.  He  was  an  eminently 
practical  reformer.  During  the  close  of  Henry's 
reign,  and  when  the  reactionary  party,  headed  by 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  were  in  the  ascendant,  L. 
lived  in  great  privacy.  He  was  looked  upon  with 
jealousy,  and  closely  watched,  and  finally,  on  coming 
up  to  London  for  medical  advice,  he  was  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council,  and  cast  into  the  Tower. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  he  again  appeared 
in  pubHo.  He  declined,  however,  to  resume  his 
episcopal  functions,  although  his  old  bishopric  was 
ofifered  to  him  at  the  instance  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  devoted  himself  to  preaching  and 
practical  works  of  benevolence.  The  pulpit  was 
his  great  power,  and  by  his  stirring  and  homely 
sermons,  he  did  much  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  religious 
earnestness  throughout  the  country.  At  length, 
with  the  lamented  death  of  Edward,  he  and  other 
reformers  were  arrested  in  their  career  of  activity. 
L.  was  put  in  prison,  and  examined  at  Oxford  in 
1554.  After  his  examination,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  common  jail  there,  where  he  lay  for  more  than 
a  year,  feeble,  sickly,  and  worn  out  with  his  hard- 
ships. Death  would  not  have  long  spared  the  old 
man,  but  his  enemies  would  not  wait  for  the  natural 
termination  of  his  life.  In  September  1555,  he  was 
summoned  before  certain  commissioners,  appointed 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him  and  Ridley;  and  after 
an  ignominious  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
burned.  He  suffered  along  with  Ridley  '  without 
Bocardo  Gate,'  opposite  Baliol  College,  on  the  16th 
of  October  1555,  exclaiming  to  his  companion :  '  Be 
of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man: 
we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out.' 

L.'s  character  presents  a  combination  of  many 
noble  and  disinterested  quahties.  He  was  brave, 
honest,  devoted,  and  energetic,  homely  and  popular, 
yet  free  from  all  violence ;  a  martyr  and  hero,  yet 
a  plain,  simple-hearted,  and  unpretending  man. 
Humour  and  cheerfulness,  manly  sense  and  direct 
evangelical  fervour,  distinguish  his  sermons  and  his 
life,  and  make  them  alike  mteresting  and  admirable. 

L.'s  sermons  were  reprinted  at  London,  in  2 
vols.,  1825.  The  latest  edition  is  that  by  the  Rev. 
G.  E.  Corrie,  in  4  vols.,  1845.  Compare  Tulloch's 
Leaders  of  the  Reformation  (1859). 

LATIN  CROSS,  a  cross  with  the  lower  limb 
considerably  longer  than  the  other  three. 

LATIN  EMPIRE,  the  name  given  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire  which  was  seized  in 
1204  by  the  Crusaders,  who  made  Constantinople 
their  capital.  It  was  overthrown  by  the  Greeks  in 
1261.     See  Byzantine  Empire. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE. 
— Language. — The  Latin  language  is  a  member  of 
the  great  family' commonly  called  Indo-Germauio, 
Indo-European,  or  Aryan.  It  is  therefore  closely 
allied  to  the  Greek,  Persian,  German,  Celtic,  English, 
and  many  other  tongues  and  dialects  of  Europe,  and 
to  all  these  its  kindred  is  more  or  less  clearly  shewn 
by  identity  of  stems  and  similarity  of  structure. 
It  was  primarily  developed  among  the  people  who 
inhabited  that  part  of  Western  Italy  which  lies 
between  the  rivers  Tiber  and  Liris;  and  though  the 
city  of  Rome  stamped  her  name  on  the  poHtioal 
institutions  of  the  empire,  yet  the  standard  tongue 
of  Italy  stiU  continued  to  be  called  the  Latin 
language,  not  the  Roman.  As  the  Roman  conquests 
extended,  Latin  spread  with  equal  strides  over  the 
conquered  countries,  and  was  generally  used  by  the 
educated  classes  in  the  greater  part  ■  of  Italy,  in 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  other  Roman 
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provinoeB.  But  even  in  Italy  itself,  and  in  Latium, 
there  seem  to  have  been  two  forma  of  the  language, 
differing  very  considerably  from  each  other — a 
polished  dialect  and  a  rustic  one — a  language  of 
books  and  of  the  higher  classes,  and  a  language  of 
conversation  and  everyday  hie  among  the  vulgar. 
It  "was  in  the  last  years  of  the  RepubUc  and  the  hrst 
of  the  Empire  that  the  polished  language  reached  its 
highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Horace,  Virgil,  and  others.  But  by  the  influx  of 
strangers,  by  the  gradual  decline  of  Roman  feelings 
and  Roman  spirit,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
classic  forms  with  the  dialects  of  the  provinces,  it 
became  corrupted,  the  process  of  deterioration  going 
on  with  double  rapidity  after  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  5th  century.  Thus  were 
formed  the  modern  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese.  The  Enghah  language  also  owes  much 
to  Latin,  both  directly  by  derivation  from  the 
classical  forms,  and  at  second-hand  through  the 
Norman-Erench.  Latin  continued  to  be  the  diplo- 
matic language  of  Europe  tiU  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  It  is  still  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation among  the  learned  of  the  world,  and  is  now, 
as  it  has  always  been,  the  official  language  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. — Eor  a  discussion  as  to 
the  origin  and  sources  of  the  Latin  language,  see 
Donaldson's  Varroniarms, 

The  grammar  of  the  Latin  language  has  been 
studied  and  illustrated  by  many  celebrated  scholars 
from  Varro  (116 — 28  B.  c.)  down  to  Zumpt,  Grote- 
fend,  Kuhner,  and  Madvig,  through  a  long  list 
of  names,  such  as  Donatus,  Priscian,  Laurentius 
Valla,  Manutius,  Melanchthon,  Soaliger,  Perizoniua, 
Schneider,  Linacre,  Iluddiman,  Alvarez,  and  many 
more.  In  lexicography,  Perotti,  Stephanus,  Paber, 
Gesner,  Forcellini,  Scheller,  Ereund,  Georges,  and 
others  of  less  note,  have  done  valuable  service. 

Literature. — The  Roman  RepubMo  had  well-nigh 
run  its  course  ere  it  possessed  a  writer  or  a  Ktera- 
ture  worthy  of  the  name.  A  kind  of  rude  poetry 
was  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  was 
employed  in  such  compositions  as  the  Hymn  of  the 
Fratres  Arvalea  (dug  up  at  Rome  in  1778,  and  in  the 
first  burst  of  enthusiasm  excited  by  its  discovery, 
assigned  to  the  age  of  Romulus),  in  the  sacred  songs 
to  particular  deities,  and  in  triumphal  poems  and 
ballads,  in  the  Eescennine  Carols,  and  other  rude 
attempts  to  amuse  or  dupe  an  iUiterate  and  vulgar 
populace.  And  even  when,  in  .  later  years,  the 
Romans  did  begin  to  foster  a  literary  taste,  the  rage 
for  Greek  models  hindered  every  effort  at  original 
thought.  It  was  considered  highly  meritorious  to  imi- 
tate or  translate  a  Greek  writer ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  deemed  dishonourable  to  follow  a  Latin 
author.  Such  was  the  feeling  even  in  the  days  of 
Horace  and.  Virgil,  both  of  whom  are  largely  indebted 
to  their  Greek  models.  The  first  period  of  Roman 
literature  may  be  said  to  extend  from  240  B.  c.  to 
the  death  of  SuUa  (78  B.  c.) ;  the  second,  or  Golden 
Age,  from  the  death  of  SiJla  to  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus  (14  A.  d.)  ;  the  third,  or  Silver 
Age,  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of 
Adrian  (138  a.d.)  ;  and  the  fourth  from  the  death  of 
Adrian  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire  in 
476  A.  D.  In  the  first  period,  the  most  distinguished 
names  are  those  of  Livius  Andronicus,  a  writer  of 
dramas  adapted  from  the  Greek,  whose  first  play 
was  brought  out  in  240  B.  C. ;  Ennius,  whose  chief 
work  was  an  epic  poem  on  the  History  of  Rome,  and 
who  also  wrote  dramas  and  satires;  with  Nsevius, 
Plautus,  and  Terence,  the  comedians.  The  second 
period  is  adorned  by  Varro,  who  wrote  on  agri- 
culture, grammar,  antiquities,  &c. ;  by  Lucretius,  a 
writer  of  the  didactic  epic ;  by  Virgil,  who,  to  his 
great  epic,  the  jEneid,  added  pastoral  and  agricul- 
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tural  poetry  iu  the  Eclogues  and  Oeorgics;  by 
Horace,  in  lyric  verse  and  in  satire ;  by  Catullus, 
in  lyric ;  by  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  in  elegy ;  by 
Livy,  Csesar,  SaUuat,  and  Nepos,  in  history  and 
biography ;  by  Cicero,  in  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
oratory;  and  by  Ovid,  in  elegiac  and  didactic 
poetrjf.  The  third  period  boasts  of  Tacitus,  the 
historian  and  biographer ;  of  the  elder  Pliny,  the 
naturalist ;  of  Persius  and  Juvenal,  the  satirists  ; 
of  Maortial,  the  epigrammatist ;  of  Columella  and 
Lucan,  the  didactic  and  epic  poets ;  of  Statius,  Silius 
Italicus,  and  the  younger  PKny,  with  many  others 
of  lesser  note.  The  fourth  period  produced  few  men 
of  name ;  but  among  those  who  are  best  known  may 
be  mentioned  the  Emperor  M.  AureUus,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  Gellius,  Justin,  Appuleius,  Lactantius, 
Eutropius,  Maorobius,  Calpurniua,  Boethius,  Paul- 
linus,  and  Claudianus,  the  last  of  the  Roman  classic 
poets. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  gave  rise  to  the  eccle- 
siastical poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  which  departed 
from  the  classic  models,  and  struck  out  for  itself 
a  new  type.  It  disregarded  the  restrictions  of 
quantity  and  metre,  and  substituted  accent  and 
rhyme  as  the  regulating  principles  of  its  form.  The 
most  famous  name  in  the  earlier  period  is  that  of 
Prudentiua — to  whom  we  may  add  SeduHus,  St 
Hilary,  St  Ambrose,  and  St  Gregory  the  Great ; 
and  in  the  later  period,  Portunatus ;  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  author  of  Veni  Creator;  Bede  (the 
Venerable) ;  Bernard  de  Morley;  Adam  of  St  Vic- 
tor ;  Thomas  of  Celano,  author  of  the  famous  Dies 
Irce;  James  de  Benedictis,  author  of  the  equally 
famous  Stabat  Mater;  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas. — 
See  Bernhardy's  Roman  Literature,  and  Trench's 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry. 

LATI'NI,  an  Italian  people,  who  in  pre-historio 
times  had  established  themselves  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  between  the  sea  and  the 
nearest  Apennines.  The  limits  of  their  territory 
(Latitoh)  cannot,  however,  bs  fixed  with  precision. 
The  L.  had  the  Volsci  for  neighbours  on  the  south, 
the  Mqai  and  Hernici  on  the  east,  and  the  Sabines 
on  the  north;  but  after  the  subjugation  of  these 
tribes  by  the  Romans,  the  name  of  Latium  was 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  conquered  districts.  The 
original  and  strictly  ethnological  Latium  is  called  by 
Phny,  Latium  Antiquum,  and  the  newer  and  added 
portions,  Latium  Adjectum.  The  legend  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  JEneid,  the  great  national  epic  of 
the  Romans,  and  which  describes  the  introduction 
of  a  third  or  Trojan  element  in  the  persona  of 
.^neas  and  his  companions,  possesses  no  historical 
value.  The  principal  towns  of  the  Latins  were 
Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Alba  Longa  (q.  v.),  from 
which,  according  to  the  legend,  went  forth  the 
founders  of  Rome,  Ostia,  Antium,  Tusoulum,  Prje- 
neste,  and  Tibur. 

LA'TITAT,  an  old  form  of  writ  in  England, 
which  commenced  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench ;  now  obsolete. 

LATITUDE  AND  LO'NGITUDE,in  Geography, 
denote  the  angular  distances  of  a  place  on  the  earth 
from  the  equator  and  first  meridian  respectively; 
the  angular  distance  in  longitude  being  found  by 
supposing  a  plane  to  pass  Qirough  the  place,  the 
earth's  centre,  and  the  poles,  and  measuring  the 
angle  made  by  this  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  first 
meridian;  the  angular  distance  in  latitude  being 
found  in  the  same  manner,  but  substituting  the  two 
extremities  of  an  equatorial  diameter  for  the  poles  • 
or,  more  simply,  latitude  is  the  angle  made  by  two 
lines  drawn  from  the  earth's  centre— the  one  to  the 
place,  the  other  to  the  equator  at  the  point  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  meridian  of  the  place.    Latitude 
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is  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  a  place 
on  the  equator  having  lat.  0°,  and  the  poles  90' 
N.  and  90°  S.  respectively.  Longitude  is  reckoned 
along  the  equator  from  ihe  first  meridian;  but  as 
nature  has  not,  as  in  the  case  of  latitude,  supplied 
us  with  a  fixed  starting-point,  each  nation  has 
chosen  its  own  first  meridian ;  thus,  in  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  in  Holland,  and  other  mari- 
time states,  longitude  is  reckoned  from  the  meri- 
dian which  passes  through  Greenwich;  in  BVance, 
from  that  through  Paris,  &c. ;  and  in  many  old 
charts,  from  Ferro  (one  of  the  Canary  Isles),  or 
from  the  Madeira  Isles.  It  is  reckoned  east  and 
west  from  0"  to  180°,  though  astronomers  reckon 
from  0°  W.  to  360°  W.,  and  never  use  east  longi- 
tude. It  will  easily  be  seen  that  if  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  a  place  be  given,  its  exact  position 
can  be  determined,  for  the  latitude  fixes  its  position 
to  a  circle  passing  round  the  earth  at  a  uniform 
fixed  distance  from  the  equator  (called  a  parallel 
of  latitude),  and  the  longitude  shews  what  point  of 
this  circle  is  to  be  intersected  by  the  meridian  of 
the  place,  the  place  being  at  the  intersection. 

The  determination  both  of  latitude  and  longitude 
depends  upon  astronomical  observation.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  more  usual  methods  of  finding 
the  latitude  depend,  will  be  imderstood  from  the 
following  considerations  :  To  an  observer  at  the 
earth's  equator,  the  celestial  poles  are  in  the 
horizon,  and  the  meridian  point  of  the  equator  is 
in  the  zenith.  If  now  he  travel  northwards  over 
one  degree  of  the  meridian,  the  north  celestial  pole 
will  appear  one  degree  above  the  horizon,  while 
the  meridian  point  of  the  equator  will  decline  one 
degree  southwards;  and  so  on,  irntU,  when  he 
reached  the  terrestrial  pole,  the  pole  of  the  heavens 
would  be  in  the  zenith,  and  the  equator  in  the 
horizon.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  southern  hemisphere.  It  thus  appears  that  to 
determine  the  latitude  of  a  place  we  have  only  to 
find  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  or  the  zenith  distance 
of  the  meridian  point  of  the  equator  (which  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  complement  of  its  altitude).  The 
altitude  of  the  pole  is  found  most  directly  by 
observing  the  greatest  and  least  altitudes  of  the 
polar  star  (see  Pole),  or  of  any  oiroumpolar  star, 
and  (correction  being  made  for  refraction)  taking 
half  the  sum.  Similarly,  half  the  sum  of  the 
greatest  and  least  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun, 
at  the  two  solstices,  corrected  for  refraction  and 
parallax,  gives  the  altitude  of  the  meridian  point 
of  the  equator.  The  method  most  usual  with 
navigators  and  travellers  is  to  observe  the  meridian 
altitude  of  a  star  whose  declination  or  distance 
from  the  equator  is  known ;  or  of  the  sun,  whose 
declination  at  the  time  may  be  found  from  the 
Nautical  Almanao;  the  sum  or  difference  (accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  declination)  of  the 
altitude  and  decliuation  gives  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  equator,  which  is  the'  co-latitude.  Other 
methods  of  finding  the  latitude  require  more  or 
less  trigonometrical  calculation. 

The  determination  of  the  longitude  is  by  no 
means  so  readily  accomplished.  Various  methods 
have  at  different  times  been  proposed,  most  of 
which  are  only  fitted  for  observatories.  Among 
these  may  be  classed  those  which  depend  upon  the 
determination  of  the  local  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
certain  celestial  phenomena,  such  as  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  moon,  or  Jupiter's  sateUites,  occultations 
of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon,  the  time  occupied  in  the 
moon's  transit  over  the  meridian,  &c.;  and  comparing 
the  observed  local  time  with  the  calculated  time 
of  the  occurrence,  at  some  station  whose  longitude 
is  known  (e.  g.,  Greenwich),  the  diflference  of  time 
when  reduced  to  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  at 


the  rate  of  360°  to  24  hours,  gives  the  difference  of 
longitude.  The  two  methods  in  use  among  travellers 
and  on  board  ship  are  remarkable  for  their  combina- 
tion of  simplicity  with  accuracy.  The  first  consists 
merely  in  determining  at  whsit  hour  on  the  chron- 
ometer (which  is  set  to  the  time  at  Greenwich,  or 
some  place  of  known  longitude)  the  sun  crosses  the 
meridian.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  sun  completes 
a  revolution,  or  360°,  in  24  hours,  he  wiU  move 
over  15°  ia  1  hour,  or  1°  in  4  minutes.  Now,  if 
the  watch  be  set  to  Greenwich  time — viz.,  point 
to  12  o'clock  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  and  if  at  some  other  place,  when  the 
sun  is  on  the  meridian  there,  the  watch  points  to 
3  hours  52  minutes,  the  difference  of  longitude  is 
58°,  and  the  longitude  will  be  W.,  as  the  sim  has 
arrived  over  the  place  later  than  at  Greenwich ; 
similarly,  if  the  sun  be  over  the  meridian  of  a  place 
at  9  hours  40  minutes  A.  M.,  the  longitude  is  35°  E. 
(by  the  chronometer).  The  accuracy  of  this  method 
depends  evidently  upon  the  correctness  of  time- 
keepers (see  "Watches).  The  other  method — that 
of  'lunar  distances' — may  be  briefly  explained  as 
follows  :  The  distance  of  the  moon  from  certain 
fixed  stars  is  calculated  with  great  accuracy  (about 
three  years  in  advance)  for  every  three  hours  of 
Greenwich  time,  and  published  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  The  moon's  distance  from  some  one  star 
having  been  observed,  and  corrected  for  refraction 
and  parallax,  and  the  local  time  having  also  been 
noted,  the  difference  between  this  local  time  and 
that  time  in  the  table  which  corresponds  to  the  same 
distance  gives  the  longitude,  which  may  be  con- 
verted into  degrees  as  before.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  longitude  of  all  places  connected  by 
telegraph  with  the  reckoning-point  can  be  easily 
found  by  transmitting  from  the  latter  a  signal  to 
an  observer  in  the  place,  at  a  certain  fixed  time 
(reckoned  in  solar  time  at  the  reckoning-point),  and 
by  the  observer  instantly  and  accurately  noting  the 
local  time  at  which  the  signal  arrived ;  the  difi'er- 
ence  of  the  two  times,  reduced  in  the  way  shewn 
abov^,  will  give  the  longitude,  the  time  occupied  in 
the  transmission  of  the  signal  being  so  small  as  to 
be  neglected.  When  applied  to  a  heavenly  body, 
the  terms  latitude  and  longitude  have  the  same 
relations  to  the  ecliptic  and  its  poles,  and  to  the 
point  on  the  ecliptic  called  the  Equinox  (q.  v.),  that 
terrestrial  latitude  and  longitude  have  to  the 
equator  and  a  first  meridian.  The  positions  of  a 
heavenly  body  relatively  to  the  equator  are  called 
its  Declination  (q.  v.)  and  Right  Ascension  (q.  v.). 

LATOTJR  D'ATTVBRGNB,  Th^ophile  Malo 
Corbet  db,  born  23d  November  1743,  at  Carhaix 
in  FinistSre,  France,  of  an  illegitimate  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  Dukes  of  Bouillon.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1767 ;  and  in  1781  served  under  the 
Duke  de  CriUon  at  Port  Mahon.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  he  attached  himself  to 
the  national  cause.  The  army  of  the  Alps,  which 
operated  against  the  Sardinians  in  1792,  contained 
no  braver  officer  than  Latour.  He  was  the  first  to 
enter  Chambery,  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his 
company.  But  he  woidd  not  hear  of  advancement 
in  military  rank ;  and  in  the  following  year,  though 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  8000  grenadiers 
in  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  continued  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  a  captain.  His  corps  obtained  the 
name  of  the  'infernal  column,'  on  account  of  the 
dread  which  its  bayonet-charges  inspired.  When 
he  was  subsequently  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in 
1800,  as  he  stdl  refused  all  promotion,  Bonaparte 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  '  The  First  Grenadier 
of  France.'  He  was  killed,  on  27th  June  of  that 
year,  at  Oberhausen,  near  Neuburg  in  Bavaria.  The 
heroism  and  magnanimity  of  L.  were  wonderful; 
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and  French  biographies  are  full  of  instances  of 
his  daring  valour,  his  Spartan  simplicity  of  life, 
and  his  chivalrous  affection  for  his  friends.  When 
he  died,  the  whole  French  army  mourned  for  him 
three  days  ;  every  soldier  set  aside  a  day's  pay 
to  purchase  a  silver  urn  to  hold  his  heart ;  his 
sabre  was  placed  iu  the  church  of  the  Invalides ; 
and  each  morning,  tiU  the  close  of  the  Empire,  at 
the  muster-roll  of  his  regiment,  his  name  continued 
to  be  called,  and  the  oldest  sergeant  answered  to 
the  call :  '  Mart  au  cliamp  d'Jumneur '  (Dead  on  the 
field  of  honour).  L.  was  not  only  a  brave  warrior, 
but  also  a  man  of  a  studious  disposition,  and  the 
author  of  two  works,  Nouvellea  Secherches  sur  la 
Langue  I'Origine  et  les  -  AntiqaitSs  des  Bretons 
(Bayonne,  1792),  and  Origines  Oauloises  (Hamb. 
1801),  which  is,  however,  only  a  third  edition  of 
the  former. 

LA  TRAPPE,  a  narrow  valley  in  Normandy,  in 
the  department  of  Orne,  closely  shut  in  by  woods 
and  rocks,  and  very  difficult  of  access.  It  is  notable 
as  the  place  in  which  the  Trappists  (q.  v.)  originated. 

LA'TRINES,  conveniences  for  soldiers  in  camps 
and  barracks.  Much  attention  has  of  late  been 
devoted  to  their  construction,  a,  large  percentage 
of  the  army  sickness  having  been  traced  to  their 
defective  and  impure  condition. 

LA'TTES",  a  term  now  seldom  used.  It  is 
applied  to  sheet-brass,  and  previouii  to  the  reforms 
in  the  Customs  tariff,  the  name  was  regularly  recog- 
nised. There  are  three  varieties  of  latteu  known — 
black,  sluiven,  and  roll.  The  first  is  rolled  brass 
about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  pasteboard,  and 
unpolished ;  the  second  as  thin  as  writing-paper ;  and 
the  third  is  either  of  the  other  kinds  polished  on 
both  sides.  The  term  latten  is  of  some  archso- 
logical  interest,  as  it  is  not  known  what  is  meant 
by  the  'mines  of  latten'  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this 
metal  in  various  public  records,  without  explana- 
tion of  its  nature. 

LA'TTICB- BRIDGE,  so  called  from  having  the 
sides  constructed  with  cross-framing  resembhng 
lattice- work  (Fr.  and  Ger.  latte,  a  lath).  See  Feamb- 
BBIDGE.  Many  very  large  bridges  of  this  kind 
have  been  erected  with  timber-framing  in  America. 
That  over  the  Susquehanna  at  Columbia  is  about 
one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  has  twenty-nine 
spans,  eaoli  200  feet  wide.  The  principle  on  which 
many  lattice-bridges  are  constructed  resembles  that 
of  the  trussed  rafters  of  roofs  (A,  B,  C,  fig.  1),  with 
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a  king-post  or  hanger  in  centre.  Each  span  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  these  rafters,  so  arranged  that 
the  head  of  one  rafter  (B)  is  immediately  over  the 
feet  of  the  two  adjoining  rafters.  Other  lattice- 
bridges  are  constructed  with  diagonal  braces,  united 
with  strong  pins,  and  without  suspension-rods.  The 
former  method  is  the  stronger,  as  in  the  latter 
the  strain  comes  chiefly  on  the  pins  uniting  the 
diagonal  cross-braces.  Lattice-bri<^es  are  also  con- 
structed in  iron,  and  have  been  much  used  for 
railway  purposes.  The  first  application  of  the 
lattice  principle  to  iron  was  made  by  Mr  George 
Smart,  who  registered,  in  1824,  his  '  patent  iron 
bridge.'  Many  modifications  of  the  same  principle 
have  been  adopted — the  horizontal  ties  at  top  and 
bottom  being  always  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  dia- 
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gonals  either  simple  wrought-iron  bars,  or  hollow 
malleable  iron  tubes,  or  of  cast  iron.  The  wrought- 
iron  tubular  bow-bridge,  now  in  very  common  use  in 


Fig.  2. 

railway  construction,  is  a  combination  of  the  tubular 
and  the  lattice  principle.  See  TuBUiiAK  Beidgbs. 
Fig.  2  shews  a  portion  of  the  lattice  bridge  over  the 
Ouse  at  Lendal  Ferry,  York,  as  designed  by  Mr 
Dredge,  C.E.  The  bridge  has  a  clear  span  of  175 
feet  6  inches. 

LATTICE  LEAF,  LACE  LEAF,  WATER 
YAM,  or  OUVIEANDRANO  (Ouvirandra  fmes- 
tralis),  a  plant  referred  by  some  botanists  to  the 
natural  order  Jimcaginece,  and  by  some  to  Naiad- 
acece.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  grows  in 
running  streams.  It  has  a  root-stock  about  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thumb,  six  to  nine  inches  long, 
often  branching,  internally  white,  with  a  light- 
brown  skin,  farinaceous,  and  used  for  food.  "The 
crown  of  the  root  is  under  water,  and  the  leaves 
float  just  under  the  surface ;  the  flower-stalks 
rise  above  it.  The  flowers  are  in  forked  spikes. 
The  leaves  are  very  curious ;  the  blade  resembhng 
lattice-work  or  open  needle-work  of  a.  most  regiilar 
pattern ;  the  longitudinal  ribs  being  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  fine  tendrils,  and  the  intervening  spaces 
being  open.  The  blade  is  of  an  elongated  oval  form, 
abniptly  acuminated ;  the  length  of  the  stalk  varies 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  plant  is  very 
beautiful.  It  grows  well  in  hothouse  [N^ 
aquaria  in  Britain. 

LA'TTICED,  or  TREILLE,  in 
Heraldry,  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
shield  covered  with  a  decoration 
resembling  Fretty  (q.  v.),  but  differ- 
ing in  this  respect,  that  the  pieces 
do  not  cross  over  and  under  each 
other :  those  directed  from  dexter 
chief  to  sinister  base  are  placed 
xippermost  and  clouS,  that  is,  have  nails  inserted  at 
the  joints. 

LAU'BAN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Silesia,  is  situated  in  a  charming  valley  on  the 
Quels,  40  miles  west-south-west  of  Liegnitz.  Pop. 
6582,  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  weaving,  bleaching,  printing,  dyeing,  and 
bell-founding. 

LAUD,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  son  of  a  clothier  in  good  oircirmstauoes,  and 
was  born  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  October  7,  1573. 
He  entered  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1589, 
became  a  Fellow  in  1593,  and  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1598.    Ordained  a  priest  in  1601,  he  soon 
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made  himself  oonapiououa  at  the  university  hy  his 
antipathy  to  Puritanism;  but  heing  then  a  person 
of  very  little  consequence,  he  only  succeeded  in 
exciting  displeasure  against  himself.  Yet  his  learn- 
ing, his  persistent  and  definite  ecolesiasticiam,  and 
the  genume  unselfishness  of  his  devotion  to  the 
church,  soon  won  him  both  friends  and  patrons. 
In  1607,  he  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of  Stan- 
ford in  Northamptonshire,  and  in  1008  obtained 
the  advowson  of  North  Kilworth  in  Leicestershire. 
In  both  of  these  livings  he  shewed  himself  an 
exemplary  clergyman  according  to  the  High-church 
pattern — zealous  in  repairing  the  parsonage-houses, 
and  liberal  in  maintaining  the  poor.  In  1609,  he 
was  appointed  Eector  of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essex; 
in  1611 — in  spite  of  strong  opposition — President 
of  St  John's  College;  in  1614,  Prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln; and  in  1615,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon. 
King  James  now  began  to  recognise  what  sort  of 
a  man  L.  was,  and  to  see  that  he  might  rely  on 
him  as  a  valuable  ally  in  carrying  out  his  notions 
of  the  'divine  right.'  Not  that  their  aims  were 
quite  identical — James  was  chiefly  anxious  to 
maintain  the  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
and  L.  the  absolute  authority  of  episcopacy.  In 
1617,  L.  accompanied  his  majesty  to  Scotland,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  episcopacy  into  the  church- 
government  of  that  country ;  but  the  attempt 
failed.  In  1621,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  St 
Davids.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  he  was 
translated  from  the  see  of  St  Davids  to  that  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  became  high  in  favour  at  court, 
was  more  than  ever  hated  by  the  Puritans,  and  was 
denounced  in  parliament.  In  1628,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  London.  After  the  assassination  of 
Buckingham  (q.  v.),  L.  became  virtually  the  ohief 
minister  of  Charles,  and  acted  in  a  manner  so 
utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  to  the 
opinions  of  the  great  body  of  Puritans  in  England, 
that  one  might  have  foreseen  his  ruin  to  be  inevit- 
able, in  spite  of  the  royal  favour.  In  1630,  he  was 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  the 
centre  of  High-church  loyalty.  From  this  period  he 
was  for  several  years  busUy  but  fruitlessly  employed 
in  repressing  Puritanism.  The  means  adopted  were 
not  only  unchristian,  but  even  detestable.  Cropping 
the  ears,  slitting  the  nose,  branding  the  forehead, 
fines,  imprisonments,  are  not  at  any  time  satisfac- 
tory methods  of  defending  a  religions  system,  but  in 
the  then  temper  of  the  English  nation  they  were  in 
the  last  degree  weak  and  foohsh.  In  the  High- 
commission  and  Stai'-chamber  Courts,  the  influence 
of  L.  was  supreme ;  but  the  penalty  he  paid  for  this 
influence  was  the  hatred  of  the  English  parliament 
and  of  the  people  generally.  In  1633,  he  was  raised 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  same 
year  made  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin. 
The  famous  ordinance  regarding  Sunday  sports, 
which  was  published  about  this  time  by  royal  com- 
mand, was  behoved  to  be  drawn  up  by  L.,  and 
greatly  increased  the  dishke  felt  towards  him  by  the 
Puritans.  His  minute  alterations  in  public  worship, 
his  regulations  about  the  proper  position  of  the 
altar  and  the  fencing  of  it  with  decent  rails,  his 
forcing  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  to  use 
the  English  Liturgy,  and  all  Englishmen  to  attend 
the  parish  churches  where  they  resided,  display  a 
petty  intellect  and  an  intolerant  spirit ;  as  other  of 
his  actions  indicate  that  there  lurked  in  his  small 
obstinate  nature  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  cruelty 
and  mahce.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
the  long-run,  L.'s  ritualism  '  has  triumphed.  The 
Church  of  England  was  gradualljr  penetrated  with 
his  spiritj  and  the  high  value  which  she  has  come 
to  put  on  religious  ceremonies  is  partly  owing  to 
the  pertinacious  efforts  of  the  archbishop.      This 


influence,  in  short,  has  hindered  her  from  becoming 
as  doctrinal  and  Oalvinistic  as  her  articles  would 
logically  necessitate.  During  1635 — 1637,  another 
eTOrt  was  made  by  him  to  establish  episcopacy 
in  Scotland;  but  the  first  attempt  to  read  the 
liturgy  in  St  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh,  excited  a 
dangerous  tumult.  Proceedings  were  finally  taken 
against  him,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  1640 — 1641, 
he  was,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower.  After  being  stripped  of  his 
honours,  and  exposed  to  many  indignities  and  much 
injustice,  he  was  finally  brought  to  trial  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  November  13,  1643,  on  a  charge  of 
treason  and  other  crimes.  The  Lords,  however, 
did  not  find  him  guilty;  but  the  Commons  had 
previously  resolved  on  his  death,  and  passed  an 
ordinance  for  his  execution.  To  this  the  Upper 
House  gave  its  assent ;  and  in  spite  of  L.'s  producing 
a  royal  pardon,  he  was — undoubtedly  in  violation  of 
express  statute,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative 
of  parliament  as  arbitrary  as  any  king '  had  ever 
exhibited — ^beheaded,  10th  January  1644 — 1645.  L. 
had  a  genuine  regard  for  learning — at  least  eccle- 
siastical learning — and  enriched  the  university  of 
Oxford,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  with,  1300  MSS. 
in  different  European  and  Oriental  languages ;  but 
his  exclusive  sacerdotalism,  his  inability  to  under- 
stand his  fellow-creatures,  and  his  consequent 
disregard  for  their  rights,  forbid  us  to  admire  his 
character,  though  we  pity  his  fate.  His  writings 
are  few.  Wharton  published  his  Diary  in  1694 ; 
and  during  1857—1860,  Parker,  the  Oxford  pub- 
lisher, issued  The  Works  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Father  in  God,  William  Laud,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  containing,  among  other 
things,  his  letters  and  miscellaneous  papers,  some  of 
them  not  before  published,  and,  like  his  Diary,  of 
great  value  in  helping  us  to  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  man  and  his  time. 

LAU'DANtlM,  or  TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM,  is 
the  most  geueraUjr  used  of  all  the  preparations  of 
opium.  It  is  obtained  by  macerating  the  sliced  or 
powdered  drug  in  spirit,  and  filtering.  It  is  of  a 
deep  brownish-red  colour,  and  possesses  the  pecuhar 
odour  and  smell  of  opium.  One  of  the  greatest 
objections  to  it  is,  that  it  is  liable  to  great  variations 
of  strength.  Dr  Christison  remarks:  'Laudanum 
is  made  by  aU  the  colleges  with  such  proportioiiB  of 
the  opium  and  spirit  that  about  thirteen  minims 
and  a  half,  or  about  twenty-five  drops,  contain  the 
entire  part  of  one  grain  of  opium.  But  the  London 
tincture  may  be  sometimes  sixteen  per  cent,  stronger 
than  the  others,  as  dry  opium  is  directed  to  be 
used.'  This  medicine  is,  moreover,  very  often 
adulterated. 

Laudanum  is  a  powerful  anodyne  and  soporific, 
but  is  more  hable  to  cause  headache  than  the  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  salts  of  morphia.  Its  general 
action  and  its  uses  wUl  be  described  in  the  article 
Opium.  The  dose  for  an  adult  varies  from  ten 
minims  to  a  drachm.  To  children  (as  is  the  case 
with  all  opiates),  it  must  be  given  with  extreme 
caution.  One  minim,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
120th  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  has  been  known  to 
prove  fatal  to  an  infant. 

LAUDS.    See  Canonical  Houes. 

LAU'ENBURG,  or  SAXE-LAUENBURG, 
a  duchy  belonging  to  the  German  confederacy, 
but  united  with  the  crown  of  Denmark.  In  the 
earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth  ceirtury,  it  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  one  of 
whose  sous  became  the  founder  of  the  ducal  House 
of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  After  the  extinction  of  this 
line,  it  was  inherited  by  the  Duke  of  Brimswick- 
Celle  in  1689,  and  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
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Hanoverian  kinga  of  Great  Britain,  was  seized  along 
with  Hanover  by  the  French  in  1803,  and  after- 
wards, with  some  changes  of  bomidary,  was  made 
over  to  Prussia,  and  by  Prussia  transferred  to 
Denmark,  but  with  reservation  of  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  country. .  It  has  an  area  of  400 
square  miles,  and  (in  1860)  50,147  inhabitants,  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  borders  with 
Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Hamburg  and  Liibeok,  and  is  a  well-oulti- 
vated  and  fertile  country.  It  is  closely  connected 
in  political  affairs  with  Holstein.  The  capital, 
Lauenburg,  has  only  about  1100  inhabitants :  the 
two  largest  towns  are  Eatzeburg  (pop.  3760),  and 
MoUn  (pop.  3322). 

LAUGHING  GAS.    See  Nitrogen. 

LAUGHTER— THE  LUDICROUS.  This 
familiar  and  peculiarly  human  expression  has  been 
the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  contro- 
versy, being  connected  with  a  large  and  important 
class  of  effects,  named  the  ludicrous,  and  also  with 
wit  and  humour.  We  shall  first  advert  to  the 
physical  part  of  the  phenomenon,  and  then  consider 
the  mental  causes  or  accompaniments  of  it. 

Physically,  laughter  is  a  convulsive  action  of  the 
Diaphragm  (q.  v.).  In  this  state,  as  remarked  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  person  '  draws  a  full  breath, 
and  throws  it  out  in  interrujpted,  short,  and  audible 
cachinnations.'  This  convulsion  of  the  diaphragm  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  physical  manifestations  of 
laughter;  but  there  are  several  accessories,  espe- 
ciaUy  the  sharp  vocal  utterance  arising  from  the 
violent  tension  of  the  larynx,  and  the  expression  of 
the  features,  this  being  a  more  intense  form  of  the 
smile,  the  characteristic  of  pleasing  emotions  gener- 
ally. In  extreme  cases,  the  eyes  are  moistened  by 
the  effusion  from  the  lachrymal  glands. 

The  causes  of  laughter  are  both  physical  and 
mental.  Among  physical  causes,  we  must  rank  first 
hilarity,  or  animal  spirits  generally.  When  there 
is  a  great  overflow  of  good  spirits,  it  takes  the  form 
of  the  laugh  among  other  violent  manifestations. 
The  rebound  of  robust  natures  from  constraint  or 
confinement,  as  when  children  are  released  from 
school,  is  marked  with  uproarious  glee  and  excite- 
ment. Laughter  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
appHcation  of  cold,  as  in  the  cold  bath.  Another 
notable  form  is  the  hysterical  fit,  where  the 
explosiveness  of  the  nervous  system  is  an  effect  of 
disease,  and  followed  by  exhaustion. 

The  mental  causes  of  laughter  are  what  have  given 
rise  to  the  controversy.  To  determine  the  common 
characteristic  of  all  those  things  termed  '  ludicrous,' 
has  been  found  a  problem  of  no  common  difficulty. 
Various  theories  have  been  propounded,  all  with 
some  truth,  but  perhaps  none  entirely  explaining 
the  facts.  Aristotle  lays  it  down  that '  the  ridicul- 
ous implies  something  deformed,  and  consists  in 
those  smaller  faults  which  are  neither  painful  nor 
pernicious,  but  unbeseeming — thus,  a  face  excites 
laughter  wherein  there  is  deformity  and  distortion 
without  pain.'  Here  he  touches  upon  several  of  the 
important  conditions — ^viz.,  that  there  should  be  some 
strangeness  or  deviation  from  the  ordinary  appear- 
ances of  nature,  that  this  deviation  should  be  on  the 
side  of  degradation  or  inferiority,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  of  a  kind  to  excite  any  other  strong  emotion, 
as  pity.  Hobbes  has  given  a  theory  to  the  effect 
that  laughter  is  'a  sudden  glory,  arising  from  a 
sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves 
by  comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly.'  This  evidently  suits  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  especially  the  laugh  of  ridicule, 
derision,  and  contempt.  It  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  humorous  and  genial  laughter 
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of  those  that  are  but  little  given  to  self-glorification 
or  proud  exultation  over  other  men's  discomfiture. 
Partly  owing  to  this  deficiency,  and  partly  from  the 
harsh  judgment  of  human  nature  implied  in  it,  this 
theory  has  been  very  impopular.  It  has  been  con- 
tended, in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  that  there  are  jests 
that  do  not  imply  the  degradation  of  any  living 
being ;  and  that  we  often  feel  contempt  for  others, 
and  sudden  glorying  in  ourselves  by  the  comparison, 
without  being  urged  to  laughter.  As  to  the  first  of 
these  allegations,  Campbell,  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric,  adduces  the  following  instance  :  '  Many,' 
he  says,  'have  laughed  at  the  queerness  of  the 
comparison  in  these  lines  (from  HvMlyras) : 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 

With  which,  Hke  ships,  they  steer  their  courses, 

who  never  dreamed  that  there  was  any  person  or 
party,  practice  or  opinion,  derided  in  them.'  But  in 
addition  to  the  agreeable  surprise  caused  by  the 
novelty  of  the  comparison,  which  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  wit,  and  may  exist  without  any  degradation 
of  the  subject,  there  is  here  a  most  apparent  degra- 
dation of  the  poetic  art,  hallowed  as  it  is  in  men's 
minds  by  the  most  dignified  associations  as  some- 
thing akin  to  divine  inspiration,  and  now  reduced 
to  a  vulgar  mechanism  of  rhyme-making.  Hobbes 
confines  his  definition  too  much  to  actual  persons  ; 
for  the  laugh  may  be  raised  against  classes,  parties, 
systems,  opinions,  institutions,  and  even  inanimate 
things  supposed  to  be  personified.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  produce  any  unequivocal  instance  of  a  laugh 
raised  without  degrading  some  person  or  interest, 
while  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  this  circumstance  is 
the  _  indispensable  and  admitted  condition  of  the 
effect. 

Dr  Campbell  himself,  while  challenging  the  theory 
of  Hobbes,  substitutes  nothing  in  its  place  except 
an  enumeration  of  the  most  prominent  kinds  of 
ludicrous  effects.  These  are,  first,  the  debasement  of 
things  great  and  eminent ;  secondly,  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  little  things  by  the  language  of  splendour ; 
and  thirdly,  the  queerness  or  singularity  of  tho 
imagery.  Now,  as  regards  the  first  of  these,  the 
debasement  of  things  eminently  great — by  far  the 
largest  class — the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  if  properly 
guarded,  would  be  found  fully  applicable.  There  is 
a  strong  satisfaction  in  pulling  anything  down  from 
a  high  pinnacle  to  plimge  it  in  the  mire,  which  we 
can  mterpret  only  as  a  mode  of  the  sentiment  of 
Power,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  deep-seated 
passions  of  the  human  mind.      This   sentiment  is 

f  ratified  by  every  striking  effect  that  we  can  pro- 
uce  ourselves;  and  few  effects  are  more  striking 
than  to  debase  or  humiliate  some  person  or  interest 
from  a  proud  eminence  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  (what 
Hobbes  neglected  to  remark)  also  by  seeing  the 
effect  produced  by  the  agency  of  some  other  person. 
A  familiar  mode  of  pandering  to  the  sense  of  power 
is  to  put  any  one  to  fright ;  even  the  child  can 
chuckle  over  this  triumph  of  its  young  ability. 
Campbell's  second  class  of  cases  might  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  first,  and  thereby  to 
contradict  the  general  theory  which  that  illustrates. 
But  when  mean  and  little  tlungs  are  aiggrandised,  by 
elevated  phraseology,  so  as  to  raise  a  laugh,  it  will 
always  be  found  that  the  effect  is  owing,  not  to  the 
raising  of  the  subject,  but  to  the  degrading  of  tha 
language  by  connection  with  such  a  subject.  This 
is  the  so-called  OTOci-Aeroic,  where  the  grand  and  tho 
lofty  in  speech  being  employed  upon  the  mean  and 
insignificant,  are  debased  to  the  level  of  what  they 
are  applied  to.  Such  is  the  nature  of  parody.  So 
that,  in  fact,  Campbell's  second  species  ara  merely  a 
variety  of  the  first.  The  third  species,  marked  by 
'queerness  and  singularity  of  imagery,'  are  really 
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nondescript,  but  on  analysis  always  yield  more  or 
leas  of  the  element  of  implied  littleness  or  meanness 
in  a  subject  usually  held  great  or  dignified. 

In  short,  if  we  carefully  set  aside  the  element  of 
the  witty,  we  shall  generally  be  able  to  explain  the 
production  of  laughter  upon  a  uniform  principle. 
Every  one  would  probably  allow  that  nine  oases  out 
of  every  ten  of  the  genuinely  ludicrous  are  cases  of 
the  pleasure  of  degrading  something,  which  furnishes 
a  considerable  presumption  that  the  remainder  are 
of  the  same  general  character,  although  perhaps 
enveloped  with  circimistanoes  that  disguise  the  fact. 
The  figures  of  a  powerful  imagination,  the  resources 
of  learning,  and  the  polish  of  rhetorical  art,  may 
enter  into  a  ludicrous  combination.  Such  we  have 
in  the  works  of  the  great  comic  writers — in  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  Molifere,  and  Shakspeare, 
and  in  the  humour  of  Cervantes,  Addison,  Swift,  and 
Sydney  Smith — ^but  wherever  there  is  no  expressed 
or  implied  degradation  of  some  characters,  classes, 
opinions,  or  institutions,  we  shall  probably  not 
experience  the  proper  delight  of  the  ludicrous. 

LATJKCB  (Anmiodytes),  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
eel  tribe,  with  very  elongated  body,  elongated  head, 
large  gill-openings,  dorsM  fin  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  back,  anal  fin  also  long,  taU- 
fin  distinct  from  them  both,  and  forked.  Two 
species  are  common  on  the  British  coast,  often  called 
Sand-eel,  a  name  which,  in  some  books  of  natural 
history,  is  restricted  to  the  larger  and  less  abundant 
of  them  (A.  Tobianus),  a  fish  about  a  foot  long, 
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the  Homel  of  the  i'irth  of  rorth.  The  smaller 
species  {A.  laneea),  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  is 
much  used  as  bait  by  fishermen.  Both  are,  however, 
very  delicate  and  palatable.  They  are  of  a  beautiful 
silvery  colour.  The  under  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
upper,  and  is  used  in  burrowing  in  the  sand,  to 
which  these  fishes  retreat  when  the  tide  retires. 
They  are  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sand,  or  by  a 
kind  of  rake,  or  by  nets  drawn  along  the  sand,  when 
it  is  covered  by  the  sea. 

LAU'IfCESTOlSr,  the  second  town  of  Tasmania, 
or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  to  the  north  of  the  island 
what  Hobart  Town,  the  capital,  is  to  the  south 
■ — the  chief  port  of  entry  and  mart  of  trade.  It 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Esk  with  the  Tamar,' 
which,  after  a  course  of  32  nules,  enters  Bass's 
Strait  (q.  v.)  at  Port  Dairymple.  It  is  accessible 
to  ships  of  considerable  burden,  and  carries  on  a 
thriving  commerce  with  the  colonies  of  Victoria 
and  South  Australia.  Among  the  principal  build- 
ings are  a  church,  a  government-house,  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  a  college,  a  bank,  barracks,  and 
schools.  The  population  is  upwards  of  6000.  In 
1860,  881  vessels,  of  98,180  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port.  The  imports,  amounting  in  1860 
to  £443,792,  consist  of  manufactured  goods,  tea, 
sugar,  &o.  The  exports  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  £483,908,  the  chief  articles  being  wool,  oats, 
wheat,  flour,  timber,  potatoes,  horses,  fruits.  In 
the  surrounding  distnct  of  the  same  name  rises 
Benlomond,  to  the  height  of  4500  feet. 


LAUNOBSTON,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  of  England,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  is  situated  on  the  Kensey,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tamar,  21  miles  north-east  of 
Bodmin.  It  is  a  very  old  town;  its  castle  was 
held  of  the  Conqueror  by  the  Earls  of  Moreton.  It 
unites  with  the  borough  of  Newport  in  sending  a 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  county 
assize  formerly  held  here  is  now  held  at  Bodmin. 
Pop.  (1861)  of  municipal  borough,  2790. 

LAUNCH,  the  largest  boat  belonging  to  a  ship. 
The  launch  has  nearly  superseded  the  long-boat, 
formerly  the  principal  of  a  ship's  boats.  It  is  rowed 
by  a  considerable  number  of  oars,  double-banked, 
and  has  capabilities  for  sailing  well,  and  for  stowing 
several  days'  provisions.  The  launch  of  a  man- 
of-war  is  frequently  armed  with  a.  small  piece  of 
artillery  in  the  bow;  and  when  the  ship  is  employed 
in  narrow  seas  or  rivers,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
launch  to  be  despatched  on  expeditions  far  from 
the  ship,  and  to  .points  which  she  is  unable  herself 
to  reach. 

LAUNCH  is  the  process  of  removing  a  vessel, 
especially  a  new  one,  from  land  to  water.  A  ship 
is  ordinarily  built  upon  a  wooden  slip,  which  is 
an  inclined  plane  (rising  about  '625  in  12),  with  one 
end  reaching  below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  a 
depth  greater  than  the  ship's  draught.  The  keel  is 
built,  not  upon  the  slip  itself,  but  on  blocks  of  wood 
about  three  feet  or  less  apart,  standing  on  the  slip. 
To  maintain  the  hull  in  equilibrio  while  building,  it 
rests  in  a  cradle,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  supported  by 
the  ways  on  the  slip,  planed 
timbers  leading  towards 
the  water.  A  section 
crosswise  of  a  ship  in 
this  position  is  shewn  in 
the  annexed  figure.     The       h  i 

time  for  launching  having         aa,  cradle ;  H,  ways. 
arrived,  the  ways  are  weM 

greased,  the  shores  and  stanchions  which  hold  the 
ship  in  place  are  knocked  suddenly  away,  a  bottle  of 
wine  is  broken  over  the  bow  by  some  '  lady  fair,' 
who  gives  the  name,  and  the  vessel  gUdes  down,  sUm 
foremost,  into  the  water.  The  cradle  is  so  formed 
that  the  weight  of  the  vessel  holds  it  together ;  but 
when  that  is  withdrawn  through  the  buoyancy  of 
the  water,  the  cradle  breaks  up  into  many  pieces, 
and  is  recovered  by  boats  in  attendance. 

The  famous  Great  Eastern  was  bmlt  at  Blackwall 
with  the  side  parallel  to  the  river,  and  launched 
over  numerous  iron  rails  ;  but  owing  to  the  bite  of 
the  iron  keel  upon  the  rails,  it  took  three  months' 
exertion,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  hydraulic 
rams,  to  push  the  immense  ship  (12,000  tons  weight) 
iato  the  river  (January  31,  1858). 

LAUEA'CEjE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  cousistiog  of  trees  or  shrubs  which  have 
leaves  without  stipules,  and  flowers  in  panicles  or 
umbels.  The  perianth  is  4 — 6-cleft;  the  stamens 
opposite  to  its  segments,  and  twice  as  many.  The 
fruit  is  a  one-seeded  berry  or  drupe ;  the  fruit-stalk 
often  enlarging  and  becoming  fleshy. — This  order 
contains  about  450  known  species,  mostly  tropical. 
The  Laurel  (q.  v.)  is  the  only  European  species. 
An  aromatic  and  fragrant  character  pervades  the 
order,  and  amongst  its  products  are  cinnamon, 
cassia,  and  other  aromatic  barks,  also  a  number  of 
aromatic  fruits  somewhat  resembling  nutmeg.  See 
Nutmeg.  The  timber  of  some  species,  as  green- 
heart,  is  valuable ;  some  are  valuable  for  their 
medicinal  barks,  as  greenheart  (bebeeri)  and  sassa- 
fras ;  some  for  their  secretions,  of  which  camphor 
is   -tie   most   important.      Oreodaphno   opifera,   a 
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South.  American  tree,  yields  a  camplioraceoiis 
volatile  oil  iu  great  quantity,  if  mere  incisions  are 
made  in  its  bark.  The  fruit  of  some  species  is 
agreeable,  as  the  Avocado  Pear  (q.  v.). — A  few  very 
remarkable  species,  forming  the  genus  Gasytha, 
have  been  united  with  this  order  by  many  botanists, 
although  others  separate  them  as  a  distinct  order. 
They  are  climbing  parasites,  like  dodders,  and 
inhabit  the  woods  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe. 

LATJ'KB ATE,  Poet-,  is  an  officer  of  the  household 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  The  appellation 
seems  to  have  originated  in  a  custom  of  the  English 
universities  of  presenting  a  laurel  wreath  to  gradu- 
ates iu  rhetoric  and  versification ;  the  new  graduate 
being  then  styled  Poeta  Laureatus.  The  king's 
laureate  was  then  simply  a  graduated  rhetorician 
in  the  service  of  the  king.  K.  Whittington,  in  1512, 
seems  to  have  been  the  last  man  who  received  a 
rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford.  The  earliest  mention 
of  a  poet-laureate  in  England  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  when  John  Key  received  the  appoint- 
ment. In  1630,  the  first  patent  of  the  office  seems 
to  have  been  granted.  The  salary  was  fixed  at 
£100  per  annum,  with  a,  tierce  of  canary ;  which 
latter  emolument  was,  under  Southey's  tenancy  of 
the  office,  commuted  into  an  annual  payment  of 
£27.  It  xised  to  be  the  duty  of  the  laureate  to 
write  an  ode  on  the  birthday  of  the  sovereign,  and 
sometimes  on  the  occasion  of  a  national  victory ; 
but  this  custom  was  happily  abolished  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  following 
poets  have  held  the  office  of  laureate  since  the 
year  1670 :  John  Dryden,  Nahum  Tate,  Nicholas 
Rowe,  Laurence  Eusden,  CoUey  Gibber,  William 
Whitehead,  Thomas  Warton,  Henry  James  Pye, 
Robert  Southey,  William  Wordsworth — the  office 
being  at  present  held  by  Alfred  Tennyson. 

LAU'RBL  (Laurus),  a  genus  oi  Lauracem  (q.  v.), 
which,  as  now  restricted,  contains  only  a  single 
known  species,  the  Noble  L.,  Victor's  L.,  or  Sweet 
Bay  [L.  nobilis),  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  now 
diffused  over  all  the  countries  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  It  is  often  a  mere  bush  of  fifteen  feet 
or  less,  but  sometimes  becomes  a  tree  of  thirty,  or 
even  sixty  feet  high.  It  has  rather  large,  lanceo- 
late, leathery,  shinmg  leaves,  reticulated  with  veins, 
and  axillary  clusters  of  yellowish-white  flowers  of 
no  beauty.  The  fruit  is  oval,  bluish-black,  and 
about  half  an  inch  long.  Both  the  leaves  and  the 
fruit  are  bitter,  astringent,  and  agreeably  aromatic, 
and  were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stomachic  and  stimulant,  but  are  now  almost  out  of 
use.  The  leaves,  however,  are  still  used  in  cookery 
for  flavouring.  They  contain  u,  volatile  oil  (oil  of 
sweet  bay),  and  a  bitter,  gummy  extractive. 

By  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  L.  was  called  daphne- 
it  was  sacred  to  Apollo.  Berry-bearing  twigs  of  it 
were  wound  round  the  forehead  of  victorious  heroes 
and  poets ;  and  in  later  times,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
was  conferred  with  this  ceremony — whence  the 
term  laureation;  and,  according  to  some,  the  term 
Bachelor  (q.  v.).  And  to  this  day,  a  L.  crown  is  the 
.emblem  of  the  honour  to  which  poets,  artists,  and 
warriors  aspire. 

The  Noble  L.  is  common  in  shrubberies  in  Britain, 
but  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  species  of  Cherry- 
laurel  (q.  v.),  which  share  with  it  the  name  L.,  as  do 
not  a  few  other  shrubs  botanically  very  different, 
but  somewhat  similar  in  their  evergreen  foliage. 

LATJREL-WATER  is  obtained  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  chopped  and  bruised  leaves  of  the 
cherry-laurel  and  water,  after  24  hours'  macera- 
tion. It  is  seldom  prescribed  medicinally  in  this 
country,  but  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  as  a  sedative  narcotic,  in 
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neuralgic  pains,  spasmodic  cough,  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart ;  in  short,  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
hydrocyanic  is  applicable.  Death  has  occurred,  with 
all  the  symptoms  of  hydrocyanic  poisoning,  from 
its  incautious  use  as  a  flavouring  ingredient  in 
creams  and  puddings. 

LAURE'NTIAN  SYSTEM,  a  series  of  highly 
metamorphosed  rocks,  older  than  the  Cambrian,  and 
apparently  the  fundamental  series  of  the  stratified 
rooks.  They  have  been  so  named  from  their  cover- 
ing the  whole  country  north  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
where  they  were  originally  described  by  Sir  William 
Logan.  They  consist  of  hornblendic  and  micaceous 
gneiss,  alternating  with  or  passing  into  mica-schist, 
the  whole  being  considered  to  have  been  originally 
sedimentary  deposits,  and  to  have  been  thus  altered 
by  long-continued  metamorphio  action.  A  few 
large,  irregular  beds  of  crystalline  limestones,  and 
bed-like  masses  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  and  other 
minerals,  are  interstratified  with  the  gneiss.  True 
igneous  rooks  are  frequently  intruded  among  these 
strata,  as  veins  and  masses  of  granite,  syenite, 
and  greenstone.  The  beds  are  highly  inclined  and 
greatly  contorted,  so  that  no  approximate  estimate 
can  be  made  of  their  thickness,  which  seems  to  be 
very  great.  Murchison  and  Geikie  have  lately 
determined  that  certain  great  masses  of  highly 
ciystalline  gneiss,  which  underlie  the  Cambrian 
Series  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  belong  to  this 
period.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  highly 
metamorphosed  rocks  of  the  north  of  Ireland  may 
be  of  the  same  age. 

LAURUSTI'NXJS  (Viburnum  Tinus,  see  VlBUK- 
num),  a  shrub  very  frequent  in  pleasure-grounds 
in  Britain,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
north  of  Africa.  It  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  with 
dark,  shining,  leathery  leaves,  small  whitish  flowers 
in  corymbs,  and  small  blackish- blue  berries.  The 
flowers  appear  in  winter  or  very  early  spring.  The 
berries  have  drastic  purgative  properties  ;  they  are 
very  acrid,  and  inflame  the  mouth  violently,  yet 
some  kinds  of  birds  eat  them  with  avidity.  'The  L. 
cannot  endure  much  frost ;  and  in  Germany  and 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a 
green-house  plant. 

LAUSA'NNB  (Lat.  Lovsana),  a  city  of  Switzer- 
land, capital  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, close  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  on  which  the  village  of  Ouchy  forms  its 
harbour.  The  two  principal  parts  of  the  city  are 
separated  by  a  valley,  across  which  a  fine  bridge 
has  been  recently  thrown.  L.  has  a  number  of 
religious,  educational,  and  scientific  institutions. 
The  cathedral,  a  beautifid  Gothic  building,  begun 
in  the  10th  c,  and  completed  in  the  13th,  is 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  city.  L.  is  much 
frequented  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Here  Gibbon  resided  for  many  years,  and  the  house 
in  which  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  is  stiU  shewn.  John  Kemble  the  actor 
is  buried  in  a  cemetery  in  the  vicinity.  Brewing, 
lithographing,  and  cotton  and  wool  spinning  are 
the  principal  branches  of  trade.  Pop.  18,000,  of 
whom  1000  are  Roman  Catholics. 

LAVA,  a  name  sometimes  applied  generally  to 
Volcanic  Rocks  (q.  v.),  but  more  strictly  confined 
to  those  rocks  which  have  been  poured  out  as  a, 
stream  of  molten  matter  from  a  volcanic  opening, 
either  on  dry  land  or  in  shallow  water.  The  surface 
of  the  stream,  which  speedily  cools  and  hardens, 
is  generally  quite  porous  and  vesicular,  from  the 
escape  of  the  confined  gases  ;  but  as  rock  is  always 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  interior  often  remains 
long  in  a  liquid  condition,  permitting  the  continued 
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How  of  the  stream  sometimes  to  a  very  great 
distance  from  the  orifice  from  which  it  has  oeen 
discharged,  notwithstanding  its  indurated  covering. 
The  end  of  the  stream  is  a  slowly-moving  mass 
of  loose  porous  blocks,  rolling  and  tumbling  over 
each  other  with  a  loud  rattling  noise,  being  pushed 
forward  in  fits  and  starts  by  the  viscid  lava,  when 
it  bursts  the  hardened  crust  and  rushes  on.  The 
structure  of  the  iuterior  of  a  solid  lava-stream  shews 
a  compact  and  homogeneous  rock,  assimaing  a  more 
and  more  crystalline  structure  as  the  cooling  has 
been  the  work  of  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time. 
Caverns  are  sometimes  formed  in  lava-streams  by 
the  escape  of  the  molten  mass  below,  leaving  the 
cooled  crust  standing  like  the  roof  of  a  tunnel. 

LAVAL,  an  ancient  and  picturesque  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Mayenne,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Mayenne,  42  miles  east  of 
Eennes.  Its  chief  building  is  an  old  chateau,  now 
a  prison,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  La  Tremouille.  For  500  years,  this  town  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  linen  manufactures,  which 
are  exported  from,  as  well  as  sold  throughout 
France.  Cottons,  calicoes,  serge,  soap,  and  leather 
are  also  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  wool,  timber,  and  iron.  In  the  vicinity 
of  L.  the  Vendeans  under  Larochejaquelein  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Republicans,  who  lost 
12,000  men  and  19  cannon  in  the  engagement.  Pop. 
21,300. 

LA  VALETTA.    See  Valetta,  La. 

LA  VALLIERB,  FEAN90ISE  Louise  de  Laeaume 
Leblano  de,  a  celebrated  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  was  born  at  Tours,  in  1644,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  At  an  early  age,  she  lost  her  father, 
and  was  brought  to  court  by  her  mother,  who  had 
married  a  second  time.  She  was  not  a  great  beauty, 
and  had  a  slight  lameness ;  but  her  amiability  and 
winniog  manners,  and,  above  all,  the  extraordinary 
sweetness  and  tenderness  expressed  in  her  looks, 
rendered  her  very  attractive.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
can  do  more  than  praise  the  face  of  a  king's  mistress, 
but  this  singular  creature  was  characterised  by  an 
extreme,  we  might  almost  say  a  morbid  delicacy 
and  modesty.  She  really  loved  Louis,  and  bore 
him  four  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  infancy ; 
but  although  she  and  they  received  wealth  and  titles 
of  honour,  she  remained  always  extrem.ely  sensible 
of  the  disgrace  of  their  birth.  When  Madame  de 
Montespan  became  the  royal  favourite,  she  retired 
into  a  Carmelite  nunnery  in  Paris,  where  she  took 
the  veil  in  1674.  She  died  6th  June  1710,  after 
having  spent  more  than  30  years  in  penances  and 
rehgious  austerities.  She  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Reflexions  sur  la  MisSricorde  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1680), 
of  which  a  copy,  dated  1688,  with  corrections  by 
Bossuet,  was  discovered  in  the  Louvre  in  1852.  Both, 
have  been  edited  by  M.  Romaine  Cornut  (Paris, 
1854).  A  coUeotion  of  her  letters  was  published 
in  1767. 

LAVATER,  Johann  Kaspae,  born  on  the  15th 
November  1741  at  Zurich,  was  the  son  of  a  physi- 
cian. As  a  boy,  he  was  by  no  means  distinguished 
for  his  talents  ;  but  in  1762,  whilst  yet  a  youth,  he 
gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  energy  and  courage  in 
coming  forward,  along  with  Henry  Fuseli,  to  accuse 
the  landvoigt  Grebel  of  oppression  and  injustice, 
under  which  others  had  groaned  without  daring  to 
complain.  He  early  gained  a  high  rejiutation  by 
a  volume  of  poems,"  entitled  Schweiza-Ueder  (Bern, 
1767).  His  next  publication  was  Aussichien  in  die 
JSvnglcdt  (3  vols.  Ziir.  1768—1773),  of  which  several 
editions  were  soon  called,  for.  The  tone  of  this  work 
is  that  of  high  religions  enthusiasm,  mingled  with 


asceticism.  He  filled  in  succession  several  eccle- 
siastical offices  iu  his  native  city,  and  finally,  in 
1780,  became  minister  of  the  church  of  St  Peter 
there.  His  powers  of  observation  were  very  keen, 
and  his  discrimination  of  character  most  delicate, 
and  believing  that  he  could  discover  much  of  men's 
characters  from  their  countenances,  he  concluded 
that  Physiognomy  might  come  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  sciences.  He  laboured,  therefore,  to  form 
a  system  of  physiognomy,  hoping  thus  to  promote 
greatly  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  at  last  he  pub- 
ushed  the  work  to  which  he  owes  the  chief  part  of  his 
celebrity,  PhysiognomiscJien  Fragmerde  zur  Be/or- 
denmg  der  Menschenhenntnisz  wnd  Menschenliebe  (4 
vols.,  Leip.  and  Winterth.  1775—1778).  This  work, 
which  has  often  been  reprinted  and  translated,  is 
written  in  an  inflated  style'.  It  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion,  and  occasioned  not  a  little  display  of  wit 
and  humour.  L.  himself  appears  latterly  to  have 
been  convinced  that  his  system  was  fancifiJ.  But 
he  was  of  a  highly  imaginative  temperament,  and 
the  religious  orthodoxy  which  he  firmly  retained 
was  incongruously  combined  with  novel  speculations 
and  with  superstitious  notions.  He  was  the  chosen 
spintual  adviser  of  many  persons  both  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  with  whom  he  maintained  an 
unwearied  correspondence.  On  his  tours  in  Ger- 
many he  received  extraordinary  marks  of  popular 
esteem  and  honour.  "When  the  French  Revolution 
began,  L.  hailed  it  with  joy ;  but  after  the  miu-der 
of  the  king,  he  regarded  it  with  religious  abhorrence. 
In  performing  kind  offices  to  some  wounded  persons 
on  the  street  at  the  capture  of  Zurich  by  Massena, 
26th  September  1799,  he  received  a  wound,  of  the 
effects  of  which  he  died,  after  long  suffering,  2d 
January  1801. 

LAVAUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Tarn,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agout, 
20  miles  north-east  of  Toulouse.  Its  manufactures 
are  cotton-yarn,  leather,  and  silk.    Pop.  7330. 

LA'VENDER  (Lavandula),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Labiatce,  having  the  stamens  and 
style  included  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the 
corolla  two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  bifid,  the  lower 
trifid. — The  Common  L.,  or  Nakkow-leaved  L.  [L. 
vera  or  L.  angustifolia),  grows  wild  on  stony  moun- 
tains and  hills  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  more 
northern  regions  is  very  generally  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  has  a  delightful  aromatic  fragrance, 
and  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  a  volatile  oil,  oil  of  lavender.  The 
whole  plant  possesses  stimulant  properties,  and  is 
used  in  medicine,  but  particularly  the  spikes  of  the 
flowers,  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  nervous  stimulant, 
&c.  L.  flowers  are  often  put  into  wardrobes  to  keep 
away  moths.  They  are  much  used  in  perfumery. 
Oil  of  L.  is  procured  by  distillation  of  L.  flowers 
with  water.  It  requires  70  lbs.  of  flowers  to  yield 
I  lb.  of  oil.  It  is  rather  lighter  than  water,  pale 
yellow,  very  fluid,  and  very  fragrant.  Spirit  of  L. 
is  made  by  distilling  L.  flowers  with  rectified  spirit ; 
L.  water,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  perfumes, 
by  dissolving  oil  of  L.  with  smaller  quantities  of 
other  volatile  oils  in  rectified  spirit.  L.  is  exten- 
sively ciiltivated  for  its  flowers  in  some  places  near 
London,  and  particularly  at  Mitcham  in  Surrey, 
where  more  than  200  acres  are  occupied  by  it,  the 
light  and  sandy  soil  being  especially  suitable  to  it. — 
Beoad-leaved  L.  [L.  latifolia  or  L.  spica)  is  also  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  more  tender 
than  common  lavender.  It  is  also  less  fragrant,  and 
the  oil  which  it  yields  is  called  Oil  of  Spike,  and 
sometimes  Foreign  Oil  of  Lavender.  This  oil  is 
used  by  painters  on  porcelain,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  varnishes. 
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LAVBR,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  kinds  of 
sea-weed,  wliicli  are  used  as  food,  especially  Por- 
phyra  mdgaris  and  P.  ladniata,  of  the  sub-order 
Confervacem,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  Ulva. 
These  plants  grow  on  rooks  and  stones  in  the  sea, 
and  are  not  unfrequent  on  the  British  shores.  They 
consist  of  a  very  thin  flat  purple  frond,  which  is  not 
gelatinous.  The  frond  of  P.  vulgaris  is  wavy  and 
undivided,  that  of  P.  ladniata  (sometimes  called 
Slokb)  is  deeply  cleft,  and  has  the  segments  lobed 
and  cut  at  the  edges.  L.  is  stewed  and  brought 
to  table  as  a  luxury ;  also  pickled  and  eaten  with 
pepper,  vinegar,  and  oU,  or  vrith  lemon  juice.  It  is 
regarded  as  useful  in  scrofulous  affections  and 
glandular  tumours,  a  property  which  it  probably 
owes  to  the  iodine  which  it  contains. — The  name  of 
Gbeen  L.  is  given  to  Ulva  latissima,  a  common 
sea-weed  of  the  British  shores,  the  frond  of  which 
is  green,  membranous,  broad,  flat,  wavy,  and  some- 
times inflated.  It  is  bitterish,  but  is  often  used 
in  the  same  way  as  the  true  L.,  and  possesses 
similar  properties. 

LAVISH  PBRSOKS.    See  Intbkdiction. 

LAVOISIER,  Antoinb  Laubent,  the  founder 
of  the  antiphlogistic  or  modem  chemistry,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  August  1743,  and  devoted  himself  to 
scientific,  and  particularly  to  chemical  studies,  to 
obtain  the  means  of  more  fully  prosecuting  which, 
he  accepted,  in  1769,  the  office  of  farmer-general. 
In  1768,  he  was  made  an  academician ;  in  1776, 
discovered  a  way  of  greatly  improving  the  quality 
of  gunpowder;  and  made  other  beneficial  discoveries 
in  economics,  and  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture.  Availing  himself  of  the  discoveries  of 
Black,  Priestley,  and  Cavendish,  and  making  many 
experiments  and  discoveries  himself,  he  was  led  to 
connect  the  recently-discovered  gas,  oxygen,  with 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  and  of  acidity;  and 
in  1783,  he  proved  that  water  can  be  formed  by 
burning  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  and  that  it 
can  be  decomposed  into  the  same  elements.  He  and 
his  associates  invented  a  new  chemical  nomencla- 
ture, adapted  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  science, 
which  was  very  generally  adopted.  See  Chemistky, 
and  Chemical  Nomenclature.  L.'s  services  to 
science  could  not  save  him  from  the  popular  rage 
directed  against  farmers  of  the  taxes  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  he  died  by  the  guillotine,  8th 
May  1794.  His  principal  work  is  his  TraitS  Memen- 
taire  de  Ohimie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1789) ;  but  of  course 
all  his  chemical  works  are  now  interesting  merely  as 
marking  the  history  of  the  science. 

LAW,  in  Theology,  a  term  variously  used.  In  the 
Bible,  it  often  includes  the  whole  of  revelation, 
doctrinal  as  well  as  preceptive ;  but  it  is  often  also 
used,  in  a  more  restricted  and  somewhat  conven- 
tional sense,  to  signify  the  books  of  Moses,  the  whole 
Jewish  scriptures  being  comprehended  under  the 
twofold  designation  of  '  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 
A  very  natural  and  common  use  of  the  term  law  is 
to  denote  the  preceptive  part  of  revelation,  in  con- 
tradistioction  to  the  doctrinal,  the  one  being  desig- 
nated as  the  law,  and  the  other  as  the  gospel.  When 
employed  in  scriptxu'e  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  preceptive  part  of  revelation,  the  term  law 
sometimes  signifies  the  Jewish  code  of  precepts  as 
to  rites  and  ceremonies,  called  by  theologians  the 
Cbeemonial  Law,  and  which  is  regarded  as  having 
been  abrogated  when  the  Jewish  dispensation  gave 
place  to  the  Christian.  The  ceremonial  law  is  also 
regarded  as  having  in  its  rites  and  ceremonies — '  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come' — symbolised  the 
great  doctrines  which  form  the  system  of  Chris- 
tianity.— The  MoKAL  Law  is  that  preceptive  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  wiU  which  is  of  perpetual 
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and  universal  obligation.  It  is  commonly  regarded 
by  theologians  as  summed  up  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments; and,  according  to  our  Saviour's  own  state- 
ment, as  stUl  more  briefly  and  comprehensively 
summed  up  in  the  two  commandments  of  loving 
God  with  all  our  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and 
mind,  and  loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves. 
Although  the  Ten  Commandments  were  given  to 
the  Jews  at  Mount  Sinai,  it  is  not  therefore  held 
that  they  were  intended  for  the  Jews  alone,  or  were 
then  first  promulgated ;  the  moral  law  being 
regarded  as  really  the  law  of  nature,  written  on  the 
heart  of  man  at  his  creation,  although  to  fallen  man 
a  clear  and  express  revelation  of  it  has  become 
necessary.  One  of  the  chief  contested  points  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  is  that  of  the  Sabbath 
(q.  v.).  Another  relates  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 
the  value  which  ought  to  be  practically  assigned  to 
the  decisions  of  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 
man,  apart  from  express  revelation. — The  obHgation 
of  the  moral  law  on  the  consciences  of  Christians  is 
admitted  by  all  except  Antinomians  (q.  v.). 

LAW  has  been  variously  defined.  Blackstone 
says  it  means  the  rules  of  human  action  or  conduct. 
This  definition  is  too  wide,  for  it  is  confined  only  to 
such  rules  as  courts,  supported  by  proper  authority, 
will  enforce.  The  law  of  nature  consists  of  those 
laws  which  are  common  to  all  mankind,  and  are 
supposed  to  be,  as  nearly  as  can  be  conjectured, 
independent  of  the  accidents  of  time  and  place.  The 
civil  or  municipal  law  of  a  nation  is  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  the  term  law,  when  applied  to 
a  particular  country.  The  '  CivU.  Law'  is  also  some- 
times used  par  excellence  to  denote  the  old  Roman 
Law  as  embodied  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  the 
Code,  and  other  parts  of  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Corpus  Juris  Oivilis.  Many  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  that  law  have  been  adopted  by  modern 
nations.  England  is  the  civilised  country  which 
has  adopted  tiie  least  from  that  code  of  law,  while 
Scotland  follows  the  continental  nations  in  adopt- 
ing the  Roman  or  Civil  Law  to  a  large  extent, 
and  on  many  subjects  in  adopting  it  entirely.  The 
law  of  nations  is  subdivided  into  pubHo  Inter- 
national Law  (q.  V.)  and  private  international  law, 
or  the  comitas  gentium.  Law  is  often  used  in 
England  as  contradistinguished  from  equity,  but 
this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  accidental  circumstance, 
that  there  is  a  subdivision  of  courts  into  cotu^)^ 
of  law  and  equity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
remedy  given.  See  Jtjeispbudence,  Inteknatioital 
Law,  CHAifCEBY.  Law  is  also  often  in  popular 
parlance  distinguished  from  justice,  the  latter  being 
supposed  to  be  perfect  in  its  nature,  or  as  near  the 
standard  of  perfection  as  can  be  supposed ;  whereas 
there  are  numberless  cases  of  injury,  hardship,  and 
oppression,  which,  owing  to  human  infirmity,  no 
system  of  human  laws  can  adequately  redress ; 
and  this  is  often  adduced  as  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Law 
is  also  sometimes  subdivided  into  criminal  law, 
constitutional  law,  &c.,  according  to  the  particular 
subject-matter. 

LAW,  Roman  or  CrviL.    See  Law. 

LAW,  William,  an  influential  religious  writer  of 
last  century,  was  born  at  Kingscliffe,  Northampton- 
shire, in  1686,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1712.  He  was  for  some  time  tutor  to  Edward 
Gibbon,  father  of  the  historian,  who  speaks  of  his 
piety  and  talents  with  unusual  warmth.  About 
1740,  two  of  his  friends.  Miss  Hester  Gibbon,  sister 
of  his  pupil,  and  Mrs  Hutcheson,  widow  of  a  London 
barrister,  having  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world, 
and  devote  themselves  to  works  of  charity  and  a 
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religious  life,  chose  L.  for  their  almoner  and 
instructor.  The  ladies  settled  at  Kingscliffe,  and 
here  L.  died,  April  9,  1761.  L.'a  -writings  are  deeply 
tinged  Trith  what  is  commonly  called  mysticism. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Serious  Gall  to  a  Devout 
and  Holy  Life  (1729),  a  treatise  that  first  awakened 
the  religious  sensibilities  of  Dr  Johnson,  who  speaks 
of  it  in  high  terms,  and  from  which  the  brothers 
Wesley  also  derived  much  advantage.  Next  to  the 
Serious  Call,  his  most  important  works  are  hia 
Answer  to  MandeviUe's  Fable  of  the  Bees  (pubHshed 
1724;  republished,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Eev. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  1844),  his  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  The  Way  to  Knowledge,  and  The  Spirit  of 
Love.  His  collected  worlts  were  published  (Lond. 
9  vols.  1762). 

LAW,  John,  comptroller-general  of  the  finances 
of  France,  and  famous  for  his  credit  operations 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  21st  April  1671.  His  father  was  a 
goldsmith  and  banker,  and  proprietor  of  the  estate 
of  Lauriston,  near  EcUnbur^.  L.  early  shewed  a 
most  remarkable  talent  for  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
kindred  sciences.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  was  admitted  into 
the  first  circles  of  fashion,  but  was  soon  compelled 
to  flee,  in  consequence  of  a  duel  in  which  he  killed 
his  adversary.  He  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  spent 
his  time  in  studying  the  credit  operations  of  the 
bank.  About  the  year  1700,  he  returned  to  Edin- 
biirgh,  a  zealous  advocate  of  a  paper  currency ;  but 
his  proposals  to  the  Scottish  parliament  on  this 
subject  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception.  He 
now  visited  different  parts  of  the  continent,  where 
he  accumulated  a  large  fortune  by  gambling,  but 
sought  in  vain  to  win  the  favour  of  governments 
to  his  banking  schemes.  At  last,  he  settled  in 
Paris,  and  in  company  with  his  brother  William, 
set  up,  in  1716,  a  private  bank,  which  was  soon 
successful  and  prosperous  to  such  an  extraordinary 
degree,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Regent, 
adopted,  in  1718,  L.'s  plan  of  a  national  bank,  and 
issued  prodigious  quantities  of  bank-notes,  which 
enjoyed  perfect  credit,  whilst  the  ordinary  national 
bonds  remained,  aa  they  had  long  been,  at  a  price 
far  below  their  nominal  value.  In  1719,  L.  origin- 
ated his  Mississippi  Scheme  (q.  v.),  and  the  following 
year  was  made  a  Councillor  of  State  and  Comp- 
troller-general of  Finances ;  but  on  the  faOure  of  lua 
scheme,  and  the  insolvency  of  the  national  bank,  he 
resigned  the  latter  office,  and  thought  it  prudent  to 
quit  France.  He  proceeded  first  to  Brussels,  but 
finally  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  managed  to  eke 
out  a  wretched  living  by  gambling,  and  died  there 
in  May  1729.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1790,  and  another  in  1843. 

LAW'BURROWS,  Letters  ov,  in  Scotch  Law, 
a  writ  or  dociunent  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign, 
commanding  a  person  to  give  security  against  offer- 
ing violence  against  another.  The  person  applying 
for  or  issuing  the  letters  must  swear  to  the  truth 
of  some  cause  of  alarm,  such  as  actual  personal 
violence  or  threats  of  violence.-  Sometimes  a  wife 
may  apply  for  lawburrows  against  a  husband.  The 
person  against  whom  the  letters  are  directed,  must 
find  caution  to  keep  the  peace  within  a  certain 
number  of  days  specified,  and  this  he  does  by 
executing  a  bond  of  caution.  If  he,  notwithstand- 
ing, use  violence,  an  action  of  contravention  of 
lawbuiTows  may  be  raised  against  him  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  fined  in  a  sum 
equal  to  the  actual  damage  resulting,  which  is  paid 
to  the  party  injured.  An  action  lies  against  a 
person  who  maliciously  takes  out  letters  of  law- 
burrows  against  another.    Lawburrows  corresponds 


to  what  are  called  Articles  of  the  Peace  (q.  v.)  in 
England  or  Ireland. 

LAW-MERCHANT,  a  name  often  used  in  law 
to  denote  the  customs  which  have  grown  up  among 
merchants  in  reference  to  mercantile  documents  and 
business,  such  as  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading, 
&c.  These  customs  become  iaoorporated  with,  and 
form  part  of,  the  common  law,  and  are  binding  as 
such. 

LA'WRBNCB,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Merrimack  River,  26  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  the  same  distance  north  of  Boaton. 
It  is  a  handsome  manufacturing  city,  with  a  park, 
and  fountains  supphed  from  a  reservoir  140  feet 
high;  has  14  churches,  3  weekly  newspapers,  and 
cotton  manufactories  employing  a  capital  of  6 
millions  of  dollars.  These  are  supplied  with  water- 
power  by  a  granite  dam  across  the  Merrimack 
River,  1629  feet  long,  and  at  the  deepest  jpart  404 
feet  high,  which  has  created  a  basin  9  miles  long. 
The  water  is  distributed  to  the  nulls  by  a  canal 
1  mile  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  12  deep.  The  city 
has  been  entirely  built  within  a  few  years,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1853.    Pop.  in  1860,  17,639. 

LAWRENCE,  Gule  of  St,  a  western  inlet  of  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  washes  at  once  all  the  British 
provinces,  properly  so  called,  of  North  America — 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island.  It  has  three 
communications  with  the  ocean — the  Strait  of  Belle- 
isle,  between  Newfoundland  and  Labrador;  the  Gut 
of  Canso,  between  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia ;  and  a  far  wider  passage 
than  either,  with  the  island  of  St  Paul  in  the  middle,  • 
between  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland :  while  in 
the  opposite  direction  it  narrows,  at  the  west  end  of 
Anticosti,  into  the  estuary  of  the  mighty  river,  to 
which,  as  far  even  as  its  sources,  it  has  gradually 
extended  its  own  name.  Besides  Anticosti,  St  Paul's, 
and  Prince  Edward's,  already  mentioned,  this  arm 
of  the  sea  contains  very  many  clusters  of  islands, 
and,  more  particularly  in  its  southern  half,  the 
Magdalens  and  the  Birds  ;  these  islands  being,  one 
and  all,  rendered  more  dangerous  to  shipping  by 
the  thickness  of  the  fogs  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
currents.  The  Gulf  of  St  L.  is  celebrated  for  the 
productiveness  of  its  fisheries;  but  perhaps  it  is 
best  known  as  a  channel  of  traffic,  connecting,  as 
it  does,  the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  maritime  trade 
with  one  of  the  most  extensive  systems  of  inland 
navigation  iu  the  world. 

LAWRENCE,  St,  the  river  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  body 
of  fresh  water  in  the  world.  Including  the  lakes 
and  streams,  which  it  comprises  in  its  widest  accep- 
tation, it  covers,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate, 
fully  73,000  square  miles ;  and  as  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  area  averages  considerably  more  than  600 
feet  in  depth,  the  aggregate  cannot  represent  less 
than  9000  solid  miles — a  mass  of  water  which 
would  take  upwards  of  40  years  to  pour  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  at  the  computed  rate  of  a  million 
cubic  feet  in  a  second.  As  the  entire  basin  of  this 
water-system  falls  short  of  300,000  square  miles, 
the  surface  of  the  land  is  only  three  times  that  of 
the  water. 

This  mighty  artery  of  North-east  America  rises, 
under  the  name  of  the  St  Louis,  on  the  spacious 
plateau  which  sends  forth  also  the  Mississippi 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Red  River  of 
the  north  towards  Hudson's  Bay — all  three  being 
said,  in  wet  seasons,  occasionally  to  mingle  their 
floods.  Lake  Superior,  the  next  link  in  the  chain, 
finds  its  way  to  Lake  Huron  through  the  rapid 
of  St  Mary,  which  has  been  overcome  by  a  stdp 
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canal  on  the  right,  or  American  side.  Below  Lake 
Hurou,  which  receives  Lake  Michigan  from  the 
south,  the  river  St  Clair,  Lake  St  Clair,  the  river 
Detroit  and  Lake  Erie  maintain  pretty  nearly  the 
same  level,  till  the  river  Niagara  descends  334  feet 
to  Lake  Ontario,  -which  is  itself  still  230  feet  above 
sea-level.  Prom  this,  the  last  of  the  connected 
series  of  inland  seas,  issues  the  St  L.  proper,  which, 
with  a  few  comparatively  insignificant  expansions, 
'presents  the  character  first  of  a  river,  and  then 
of  an  estuary,  down  to  the  gulf.  Between  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  city  of  Montreal,  which  marks  the 
head  of  the  navigation,  there  are  various  cataracts 
or  rapids,  'which,  besides  ha\'ing  been  gradually 
ascertained  to  be  more  or  less  practicable,  may  be 
all  avoided  by  means  of  canals  on  the  British  side. 
At  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  intersection  of 
the  parallel  of  45°  determines  the  point  where  the 
St  L.,  after  having  been  au  international  boundary 
from  the  head,  or  nearly  so,  of  Lake  Superior, 
becomes  exclusively  Canadian.  Immediately  above 
the  island  of  Montreal,  the  St  L.  is  joined  by  its 
principal  auxiliary,  the  Ottawa,  from  the  north- 
west ;  and  a  little  more  than  half-way  between 
this  confluence  and  Three  Rivers,  the  highest  point 
of  tidal  influence,  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel,  from  the 
south,  brings  in  the  tribute  of  Lake  Champlaiu. 
Between  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  St  L.  has 
recently  been  much  deepened  (see  Montreal).  At 
Quebec,  after  a  run  of  nearly  400  mUes  from  Lake 
Ontario,  it  steadily  widens  into  an  estuary  of  about 
the  same  length.  The  entire  length,  including  the 
chain  of  lakes,  is  about  2200  miles. 

In  connection  with  the  improvements  on  itself  and 
its  afllueuts,  the  St  L.  ofi'ers  to  sea-going  ships  the 
noblest  system  of  inland  navigation  in  the  world, 
embracing  a  continuous  hne  of  about  2000  miles  ; 
its  advantages,  however,  are  materially  impaired  by 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  which  binds  it  in  the 
chains  of  winter  at  least  five  months  in  the  year. 

LAWRENCE,  St,  the  Deacon,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  martyrs  of  the  early  church,  the  sub- 
ject of  many  ancient  panegyrics,  and  of  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  of  the  hymns  of  Prudentius.  He 
was  one  of  the  deacons  of  Rome,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Sixttis  I.  (3d  c),  and  as  such  was  especially 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  orphans 
and  widows.  In  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  being 
summoned,  according  to  the  legend,  before  the 
praetor  as  a  Christian,  and  being  called  on  to  deliver 
up  the  treasures  of  the  church,  he  mockingly  pro- 
duced the  poor  and  the  sick  of  his  charge,  declaring 
that  '  those  were  his  treasures ; '  and  on  his  per- 
sisting in  his  refusal  to  sacrifice,  being  condemned 
to  be  roasted  on  a  gridiron,  he  continued  through- 
out his  tortures  to  mock  his  persecutors.  Many  of 
the  details  of  his  martyrdom  are  probably  due  to 
the  imagination  of  the  poetical  narrator;  but  the 
martyrdom  is  unquestionably  historical,  and  dates 
from  the  year  258.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on  the 
10th  August. 

LAWRENCE,  Sir  Thomas,  PresicUnt  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1769,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  ten  years  entered  on  the  pro- 
fession of  a  portrait-painter  in  crayons,  at  Oxford, 
where  he  immediately  obtained  fuU  employment. 
There  is  an  engraving  which  bears  to  have  been 
'  directed  by  I.  K.  Sherwin,'  the  celebrated  engraver, 
of  a  portrait  of  the  young  artist ;  it  is  dedicated  in 
the  following  terms  :  '  To  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
general,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  in  particular, 
who  have  so  liberally  countenanced  his  pencil, 
this  portrait  of  Master  Lawrence  is  inscribed  by 
their  most  devoted  and  most  grateful  servant,  T. 
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Lawrence,  senior.'  It  was  published  by  Lawrence, 
senior,  at  Bath,  June  18,  1783,  along  with  a  print 
of  Mrs  Siddons  in  the  character  of  Zara,  drawn 
by  Master  L.,  and  engraved  by  J.  R.  Smith.  The 
young  artist  next  set  up  at  Bath,  where  he 
met  with  great  encoura|gement ;  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  settled  in  London,  and  entered  as  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  having  a  year 
previously  taken  to  painting  in  oil.  His  success 
was  extraordinary ;  in  1791,  before  he  attained  the 
age  required  by  the  laws  of  the  Academy,  he  was 
elected  a  supplemental  associate  by  desire  of  the 
king  ;  on  Reynolds's  death  a  year  afterwards,  was 
appointed  limner  to  his  majesty;  was  made  a 
Royal  Academician  in  1798;  knighted  in  1815;  and 
on  Benjamin  West's  death  in  1826,  succeeded  him 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  in 
London,  7th  January  1830.  L.  was  the  favourite 
portrait-painter  of  his  time,  had  an  immense  prac- 
tice, and  obtained  larger  prices  for  his  works  than 
were  ever  paid  to  any  previous  portrait-painter. 
His  talent  as  a  painter  was  doubtless  overrated 
during  his  life,  but  justice  has  scarcely  been  done 
to  it  of  late  years ;  for  his  style,  though  in  many 
respects  meretricioiLS,  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
fashion  and  dress  of  the  period,  and  in  time  to 
come,  impressions  of  the  principal  characters  "who 
figured  during  the  Regency,  and  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  will  be  taken  mainly  from  his  works. 
His  portraits  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor 
are  of  the  greatest  value  as  historical  monuments. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  urbanity  and  fine  taste, 
and  left  at  his  death  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
drawings  by  the  old  masters,  now  unfortunately 
broken  up.  See  the  Life  and  Oorrespondence  of  Sir 
T.  Laiorence,  by  Williams  (1831),  and  Cunningham's 
Lives  of  British  Painters  (1833). 

LAWRENCE,  E,ight  Hon-oueable  Sir  John 
Laibd-Maie,  Bart.,  Indian  statesman,  is  younger 
son  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander  Lawrence,  who 
served  in  the  Mysore  campaign,  and  at  the  captui-e  of 
Seringapatam.  Bom  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  1811, 
he  obtained,  in  1827,  a  presentation  to  Haileybury 
College,  where  he  carried  off  the  chief  prizes  for 
law,  oriental  languages,  &o.  His  first  years  in  the 
Indian  civil  service  were  spent  in  Delhi  and  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab, 
consequent  upon  the  treacherous  rebellion  of  the 
Sikhs,  L.  was  appointed  commissioner,  and  after- 
wards lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab.  His 
administration  was  marked  by  rare  talents,  and 
rewarded  by  brilliant  success.  When  the  Indian 
mutiny  broke  out,  his  great  quahties  and  force 
of  character  proved  the  main  stay  of  the  British 
dominion  in  India.  The  once  restless  Sikhs  had 
become  so  attached  to  his  firm,  equitable,  and  bene- 
ficent rule,  that  L.  was  enabled  to  send  troops  to  the 
relief  of  DeUii,  &c.  So  timely  was  this  succour,  and 
so  great  was  his  foresight,  that  he  was  styled,  with 
a  perhaps  pardonable  exaggeration,  '  the  saviour  of 
India.'  On  his  return  to  England,  he  received  the 
order  of  G.C.B.,  the  thanks  of  parliament,  with  the 
grant  of  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year,  the  freedom  of 
London,  Glasgow,  &c.  He  was  made  a  baronet  and 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  India  in  1858, 
and  a  privy-councdlor  in  1859.  In  1861,  when  the 
order  of  the  '  Star  of  India '  was  instituted  by  the 
Queen,  L.  was  nominated  one  of  the  knights. 

His  elder  brother.  Brigadier-general  Sir  Henry 
MoiTTGOMERY  LAWRENCE,  born  in  1806,  was  chief 
commissioner  of  Lucknow,  and  virtually  governor 
of  Oude  when  the  Indian  mutiny  broke  out.  WTiile 
in  command  of  the  handful  of  heroic  men  who 
defended  the  women  and  children  in  the  Residency 
of  Lucknow,  Sir  Henry  was  wounded  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  shell,  and  died  July  4,  1857.     He  was  the 
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founder  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum,  for  the  reception 
of  the  childi-en  of  the  European  soldiers  in  India. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  placed  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

LAW-TERMS.  The  usual  law-terms  in  England 
and  Ireland  mean  those  periods  of  the  year  during 
which  the  law-courts  sit  in  banc  or  in  full  court  to  dis- 
pose of  business.  These  are  of  ancient  origin,  and  are 
now  fixed  by  statute  as  follows  :  Hilary  term  begins 
January  11,  ends  SIst  January;  Easter  term  begins 
April  15,  ends  8th  May;  Trinity  term  begins  May  22, 
ends  12th  June  ;  Michaelmas  term  begins  November 
2,  ends  25th  November.  Though  the  courts  always 
sit  at  those  periods,  yet  they  have  a  power  of 
appointing  sittings  after  term  also,  ■which  power  is 
always  exercised  for  the  despatch  of  arrears  of 
business.  And  the  judges  also  practically  sit  nearly 
all  the  year  roimd,  disposing  of  business  of  one  kind 
or  another,  except  in  the  long  vacation,  which 
extends  from  10th  August  to  24th  October.  But 
even  during  that  period  also,  one  or  more  judges 
attend  to  perform  incidental  business ;  and  it  is  only 
for  some  purposes,  and  for  some  kinds  of  business, 
that  the  long  vacation  acts  as  a  suspension  of 
hostilities. 

In  Scotland,  the  law-terms  are  differently  arranged. 
The  Court  of  Session  sits  from  12th  November  to 
20th  March,  and  from  12th  May  to  20th  July.  But 
there  also  the  judges  are  employed  in  other  business 
during  the  intervals. 

As  to  the  quarter-days  usual  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  see  Lam-dloed  and  Tenant. 

LAWYEK,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  not  a 
technical  term  of  law,  bixt  a  popular  name  given  to 
those  who  are  either  practitioners  of  the  law  or 
intimately  connected  with  its  administration.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  lawyers  are  subdivided 
into  two  classes.  See  Attokneys  and  Solicitoks, 
Baekisters,  Advocates.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  an  attorney  acts  as  counsel,  and  vice 
verad,  there  being  no  similar  subdivision  of  the 
profession, .  and  the  expediency  of  the  subdivision 
has  often  been  canvassed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  late  years. 

LAYARD,  Austen  Henry,  English  traveller 
and  politician,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1817.  He  was 
destined  for  the  law,  but  finding  the  profession  little 
congenial  to  his  tastes,  he  set  out  on  a  course  of 
eastern  travel,  visited  several  districts  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  became  famUiar  with  the  manners  and 
dialects  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  On  his  first  journey 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  1840,  he  was 
struck  with  the  ruins  at  Nimrud — a  village  near 
the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zab,  pointed 
out  by  local  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  original 
city  of  Nineveh — and  felt  an  irresistible  desire 
to  examine  the  remains  of  the  'birthplace  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  west.'  In  1842,  M.  Botta,  the  French 
consul  at  Mosul,  conducted  some  extensive  exca- 
vations at  that  place,  and  L.  returning  to  the 
region,  again  directed  his  attention  to  Nimrud.  It 
was  1845  before  he  could  obtain  the  requisite  means 
and  facflities  for  his  search,  and  he  then,  with  the 
help  of  some  Arabs,  began  secretly  to  dig  in  the 
mound  supposed  to  contain  the  ruins.  He  soon 
came  upon  some  sculptured  remains,  and  became 
convinced  that  he  had  touched  a  rich  vein  of  arohseo- 
logical  treasure.  His  excavations  were  resumed  in 
1846  and  1847,  and  his  energy  and  perseverance 
were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  groimd 
remains  of  four  distinct  palatial  edifices.  The  walls 
had  been  lined  with  large  slabs  of  gypsum  or 
alabaster,  covered  with  bas-Aliefs  and  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  Many  of  these  were  sent  to  England 
by  L.,  together  with  gigantic-winged  human-headed 


bulls  and  lions,  and  eagle-headed  deities.  They 
were  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  they 
have  since  remained  the  chief  attraction.  L.  at  first 
conducted  his  search  at  his  own  expense ;  he  was, 
in  1845,  liberally  assisted  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Eed- 
cliffe,  then  British  ambassador  in  Constantinople ; 
and  eventually,  as  the  value  of  these  specimens  of 
Assyrian  art  began  to  be  known,  the  House  of  Conj- 
mons  voted  a  sum  of  £3000,  which  was  applied  by 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in  continuing 
the  excavations  under  L.'s  superintendence.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  published  a  narrative  of  his 
explorations,  under  the  ,  title  of  Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,  and  another  work  entitled  Monuments  of 
Nineveh.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London,  received  the  honour  of  D.C.L. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  was  Lord  Eector 
of  Aberdeen  university  in  1855 — 1856.  Having 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  political  career, 
he  became,  in  1852,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  but  lost  his 
seat  in  1857.  '  He  visited  the  Crimea  during  the 
Russian  war,  and  went  to  India  after  the  mutiny. 
In  1860,  he  again  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  Southwark.  In  1861,  he  was 
appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  Pahnerston  government.  This  post 
he  continues  (1863)  to  fill. 

LAYING,  or' LAYERING,  a  mode  of  propagat- 
ing trees,  shrubs,  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
which  is  very  frequently  employed  by  gardeners  and 
nurserymen.  It  consists  in  bending  and  fastening  a 
branch,  so  that  a  portion  of  it  is  imbedded  in  earth, 
there  to  throw  out  roots,  the  extremity  being  made 
to  grow  erect  in  order  to  form  a  new  plant.  The 
separation  from  the  parent  plant  is  not  effected  tiU 
the  layer  is  sufficiently  provided  with  roots.  Any 
injury  which  prevents  the  free  return  of  the  sap 
greatly  promotes  the  formation  of  roots,  and  a  notch 
is  therefore  usually  made  in  one  side  of  the  branch, 
at  the  place  where  the  formation  of  roots  is  desired ; 
it  is  also  often  a  little  split  up  from  the  notch ; 
and  sometimes  a  ring  of  bark  is  cut  off,  or  a  wire 
is  twisted  round  it.  The  time  which  must  elapse 
before  the  layer  should  be  separated  from  the 
parent  plant  is  very  various ;  a  few  months  being 
sufficient  for  some,  and  two  years  requisite  for 
others.  Many  plants  which  can  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  are  more  easily  and  successfully  propagated 
by  layers. 

LA'ZULITB,  or  AZURITE,  a  mineral  long 
confounded  with  Lapis  Lazuli  (q.  v.),  but  although 
somewhat  similar  in  colour,  very  different  in  com- 
position; consisting  chiefly  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
alumina,  with  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron.  It 
occurs  imbedded  m  quartz,  or  in  fissures  in  clay- 
slate,  in  Styria,  North  Carolina,  Brazil,  &c. 

LAZZARO'NI,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  Lazarus  in  the  parable,  and,  imtU  lately, 
designating  a  particular  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
•Naples.  They  had  no  fixed  habitations,  regular 
occupation,  or  secure  means  of  subsistence,  but 
occasionally  obtained  employment  as  messengers, 
porters,  boatmen,  itinerant  vendors  of  food,  &c. 
'They  have  performed  an  important  part  in  all  the 
revolutions  and  movements  in  Naples  for  a  long 
period,  and  in  recent  times  have  allied  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  despotism.  They  were  wont 
annually  to  elect  a  chief  (Capo  Lazzaro),  who  was 
formally  recognised  by  the  Neapohtan  government, 
and  who  exercised  an  extraordinary  power  over 
them.  Of  late,  they  have  lost  many  of  their  pecu- 
liarities, have  come  more  within  the  pale  of  civil- 
isation, and,  in  fact,  are  no  longer  recognised  as  a 
separate  class,  though  the  name  is  still  given  to  the 
boatmen  and  fishermen  of  the  city,  who  are  really 
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the  most  industrious    and   best-principled   of   the 
Neapolitan  populace. 

LE,  tlie  capital  of  Ladakli,  or  Middle  Tibet,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Indus,  in  lat.  34°  10'  N., 
and  long.  77°  40'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  population  is  about 
4000.  The  place  is  a  main  enirep6t  bet-ween  Chinese 
Tartary  and  the  Punjab,  being  more  especially  the 
grand  mart  for  the  famous  shawl-wool  of  Tibet. 

LEAD,  Thb,  used  on  shipboard,  for  ascertaining 
the  depth  of  water,  consists  of  a  piece  of  lead  shaped 
lite  an  elongated  clock- weight,  attached  to  a  line  of 
about  20  fathoms.  The  lower  part  of  the  lead  is 
scooped  out,  and  iiUed  with  tallow,  that  portions  of 
the  bottom  may  adhere.  The  deep-sea  lead  weighs 
from  25  to  30  lbs.,  and  is  attached  to  a  line  of  far 
greater  length. 

LEAD  (symb.  Ph.,  equiv.  103-7,  spec.  grav.  11-4) 
is  a  bluish-white  metal  of  considerable  brilhancy, 
which  soon  disappears  on  exposure  to  the  air,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  a  thin  tilm  of  oxide.  It  is  so 
soft  that  it  may  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  or  may 
be  made  to  take  impressions,  and  it  leaves  a  streak 
upon  paper.  It  may  be  cut  or  beaten  into  thin 
sheets,  but  in  ductifity  and  tenacity  it  is  low  in 
the  scale  of  metals.  It  is  readily  fusible  at  a 
temperature  of  about  625°,  and  at  a  higher  temper- 
ature it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and 
the  oxide  thus  formed  volatilises  in  the  form  of 
white  fumes. 

The  combined  action  of  air  and  water  on  lead  is 
a  subject  of  great  practical  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  metal  being  so  frequently  employed 
in  the  construction  of  cisterns  and  water-pipes. 
The  lead  becomes  oxidised  at  the  surface,  and  the 
water  dissolves  the  oxide ;  this  solution  absorbs  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  a  film  of  hydrated 
oxycarbonate  of  lead  (PbO,HO  +  PbO.CO,)  is 
deposited  in  sQky  scales,  and  a  fresh  portion  of 
oxide  of  lead  is  formed  and  dissolved,  and  in  this 
way  a  rapid  corrosion  of  the  metal  ensues.  This 
action  is  materially  increased  by  the  presence  of  some 
salts,  and  diminished  by  the  presence  of  other  salts 
in  the  water.  It  is  much  increased  by  the  occur- 
rence of  chlorides  (which,  as  chloride  of  sodium, 
is  often  present  in  spring  water),  and  of  nitrates 
and  nitrites  (which  are  often  present  in  spring  and 
river  waters,  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter) ;  while  it  is  diminished  by  the  sulphates, 
phosphates,  and  carbonates,  and  especially  by 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  an  extremely  common 
impurity  in  spring  Vater.  In  the  latter  case,  a 
film  of  insoluble  carbonate  of  lead  is  rapidly 
formed  on  the  surface,  and  the  metal  beneath  is 
thus  protected  from  the  action  of  the  water.  If, 
however,  the  water  contain  much  carbonic  acid, 
the  carbonate  of  lead  may  be  dissolved,  and  con- 
sidering the  dangers  that  arise  from  the  use  of 
water  impregnated  with  lead,  cisterns  constructed 
of  slate  are  far  preferable  to  leaden  ones. 

Pure  lead  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Almost 
all  the  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  Galena, 
the  native  sulphide  of  lead  by  a  process  to  be 
presently  explained.  The  lead  thus  obtained  is 
often  nearly  pure,  and  to  obtain  it  perfectly  pure,  it 
shoidd  be  reduced  with  black  flux  from'  the  oxide 
left  by  igniting  the  pure  nitrate  or  carbonate. 

The  compounds  of  lead  with  oxygen  are  four  in 
number — viz.,  a  sub-oxide,  Pb^O,  which  is  a  black 
powder  of  no  importance ;  a  protoxide,  PbO,  which 
is  the  base  of  the  ordinary  salts  of  the  metal;  a 
binoxide,  PbO^;  and  red  lead,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  two  last-named  oxides,  and  is  usually 
represented  by  the  formula  2PbO,Pb02.  The 
protoxide  is  commonly  known  as  Litlmrge.    It  is 


obtained  on  a  large  scale  by  the  oxidation  of  lead 
in  a  current  of  air,  when  it  forms  a  scaly  mass  of 
a  yellow  or  reddish  tint.  If  the  oxidation  be 
effected  at  a  temperature  below  that  required  for 
the  fusion  of  oxide,  a  yellow  powder,  termed 
Massicot,  is  obtained.  Litharge  is  much  used  by 
the  assayer  (see  Assay)  as  a  flux ;  it  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  glaze  of  common 
earthenware,  and  it  is  employed  in  pharmacy  in 
the  preparation  of  plastei-s.  A  mixture  of  1  part 
of  massicot  with  10  of  briokdust,  made  into  a 
paste  with  hnseed-oH,  forms  the  compound  known 
as  Dhil  mastic,  which,  from  the  hardness  with  which 
it  sets,  is  frequently  employed  to  repair  defects  in 
stone-facings. 

The  most  important  of  the  salts  of  the  protoxide 
of  lead  are — 1.  The  carbonate  (PbO,C02),  which 
occurs  native  as  a  beautiful  mineral  in  transparent 
needles  or  fibrous  masses,  and  which  is  prepared 
under  the  name  of  white  lead  on  a.  large  scale  as  a 
pigment  by  a  process  to  be  subsequently  described. 
The  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  water,  unless  it  is 
largely  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  quickly 
blackened  by  exposure  to  hydrosulphuric  acid 
(sulphuretted  hydrogen),  either  in  the  form  of  gas 
or  in  solution,  and  this  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  use  of  the  lead  salts  as  pigments.  2.  The 
sulphate  (PbO,S05),  which  occurs  native  in  white 
prismatic  crystals,  and  is  formed  as  a  heavy  white 
precipitate  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble 
sulphate  to  a  soluble  lead  salt.  3.  The  nitrate 
(PbOjNOj),  which  is  formed  by  dissolving  lead  or 
its  protoxide  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  4.  The  chromates, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  neutral  chromate  or 
chrome  yellow  (PbO,Cr03),  and  the  dichromate  or 
orange  chrome.  These  are  much  used  as  pigments, 
and  in  calico-dyeing.  5.  The  acetates.  The  ordinary 
or  neutral  acetate  (PbO,C4H303  -t-  3aq.)  is  pre- 
pared on  a  large  scale  by  the  solution  of  litharge 
in  distilled  vinegar,  and  evaporation,  when  the  salt 
is  obtained  in  four-sided  prisms,  or  more  commonly 
in  a  mass  of  confused  minute  white  crystals,  which 
at  212°  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation.  Erom  its 
appearance,  and  from  its  sweetish  taste,  it  derives 
its  common  name  of  sugar  of  lead.  It  is  much  used 
both  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts.  Basic  acetate  of 
lead,  regarded  by  some  chemists  as  a  diacetate,  and 
by  others  as  a  triacetate,  and  commonly  known  as 
Ooulard's  Extract,  is  prepared  by  bofliug  a  solution 
of  sugar  of  lead  with  litharge,  and  adding  alcohol, 
when  the  salt  separates  in  minute  transparent 
needles.  It  is  the  active  ingredient  of  Goulard 
Water,  which  is  imitated  by  the  Liquor  Plumhi 
Diacetatis  Dilutus,  and  of  Goulard's  Cerate,  which 
is  imitated  by  the  Geratum  Plwmbi  Compositum  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  best  tests  for  solutions  of  the  salts  of  lead 
are  the  formation  of  a  black  sulphide  with  hydro- 
sxilphuric  acid  or  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia, 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent;  of  a  white 
insoluble  sulphate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  soluble 
sulphate;  of  a  yeUow  chromate  with  chromate  of 
potash;  and  a  yellow  iodide  with  iodide  of 
potassium.  All  the  salts  of  lead,  insoluble  in 
water,  are  soluble  in  a  solution  of  potash.  Before 
the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal,  the  salts  of  lead  yield 
a  soft  white  bead  of  the  metal,  surrounded  by  a 
yellow  ring  of  oxide. 

Its  use  in  Medici7ie.—Th.e  most  important  com- 
pound of  lead  in  the  materia  medica  is  the  acetate 
of  lead,  which  is  administered  internally  as  an 
astringent  and  as  a  sedative.  It  is  of  service  as 
an  astringent,  especially  in  combination  with  opium, 
in  cases  of  mild  English  cholera,  and  even  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  in  various  forms  of  diarrhffia.  It  wiU 
frequently   check   the   purulent   expectoration    in 
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Phthisis,  and  the  profnse  secretion  in  bronchitis, 
n  the  various  forma  of  hsemorrhage — as  from  the 
lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  or  womb — it  is  employed 
partly  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  diameter 
of  the  bleeding  vessels,  and  partly  with  the  object 
of  lowering  the  heart's  action,  and  by  these  means 
to  stop  the  bleeding.  The  ordinary  dose  is  two  or 
three  grains,  with  half  a  grain  of  opium,  in  the  form 
of  a  pill,  repeated  twice  or  thrice  daily.  If  given 
for  too  long  a  time,  symptoms  of  Lead-poisoning 
(q.  V.)  win  arise. 

Mining,  Smelting,  <Scc. — Lead  was  largely  worked 
by  the  Eomana  in  Great  Britain,  and  pigs  with  Latin 
inscriptions  have  been  frequently  found  near  old 
smeltmg- works.  The  mining  of  lead  in  England  was 
formerly  regulated  by  curious  laws ;  some  places, 
such  as  the  King's  Field,  in  Derbyshire,  having 
special  privileges.  It  was  the  custom  in  this  dis- 
trict not  to  allow  the  ore  to  leave  the  mine  tUl  it 
was  measured  in  the  presence  of  an  official  called  a 
hoir-master,  who  set  aside  a  25th  part  as  the  king's 
cope  or  lot.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
persons  were  allowed  to  search  for  veins  of  the  ore 
without  being  liable  for  any  damage  done  to  the 
soil  or  crops. 

Lead  ore  is  pretty  generally  distributed,  but  by 
far  the  largest  supply  of  this  metal  ia  obtained  from 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  former  country  yielding 
some  65,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  latter  prob- 
ably an  equal  supply.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  total 
British  produce  is  procured  from  the  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  district,  where  there  exists,  at 
Allenheads,  one  of  the  largest  minmg  establishments 
in  the  world.  Scotland  and  Ireland  furnish  only  a 
very  small  quantity. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  from  the  carbonate 
of  lead,  all  the  supplies  of  this  metal  are  obtained 
from  the  sulphuret  of  lead  or  Galena  (q.  v.).  The 
lead  ore,  when  taken  from  the  mine,  is  broken 
up  into  smaU  pieces,  '  botched,'  and  washed,  to 
separate  impurities,  by  means  of  apparatus  described 
under  MBTAiLtrBfiY.  Sulphuret  of  lead,  when 
tolerably  pure,  is  smelted  with  comparative  ease. 
It  is  first  roSsted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
such  as  is  shewn  in  the  figures  1  and  2.     From 


Kg.  1. — Section  of  a  Reverberatory  Lsad  Furnace. 

20  to  40  cwts.  of  galena  are  put  into  the  fur- 
nace at  a  time,  either  with  or  without  lime.  In 
about  two  hours,  the  charge  becomes  sufficiently 
roasted.  During  the  process,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  ore  (PbS)  takes  up  four  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
and  becomes  sidphate  of  lead  (PbO,S03),  a  little 
oxide  of  lead  (PbO)  is  also  formed,  while  another 
portion  remains  unaltered  as  fiulphuret  of  lead. 
After  it  is  roasted,  the  ore  is  thoroughly  mixed 
together,  and  the  heat  of  the  furnace  suddenly 
raised.  The  result  is,  that  the  sulphur  and  oxygen 
of  the  sulphate,  and  lie  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of 


lead,  combine  to  form  sulphureous  acid  gas  (SOj), 
which  passes  off  as  waste,  and  metallic  lead  remains 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  is  run  off  at  the 
tap-hole,  g. 

In  some  districts,  the  roasted  ore  is  smelted  on  a 
separate  ore-hearth  called  the  Scotch  furnace.  It 
somewhat  resembles  a  smith's  forge,  and  like  it,  has 
the  heat  urged  by  bellows.  Peat  and  coal  are  used 
as  the  fuel.  This  is  a  slower  mode  of  smelting  than 
by  the  reverberatory  furnace,  but  yields  a  purer 
lead. 

During  the  operation  of  smelting,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lead  is  volatilised,  and  carried  off  as 
fume  or  smohe,  which,  when  allowed  to  escape  into 


Mg.  2. — ^Plan  of  a  Eeverberatory  Lead  Furnace : 
a,  hearth  on  which  the  ore  is  spread ;   &,  fireplace  or  grate  ; 
c,  the  fire  hridge ;  d,  chimney ;  a,  working  doors  ;  /,  opening 
for  supplying  ore  j  g,  tap-hole. 

the  atmosphere,  is  not  only  so  much  lead  lost,  but 
destroys  all  vegetation  for  some  distance  around  the 
works,  and  poisons  cattle  and  other  animals  feeding 
near  them.  Of  late  years,  a  mode  of  obviating  these 
evils  has  been  partially  introduced — ^it  consists  in 
leading  the  smoke  from  the  several  furnaces  into  one 
large  flue,  which  ia  conducted  to  an  exhausting 
chamber.  The  smoke  passes  in  a  zig-zag  manner 
through  the  vacuiuu  chamber,  in  the  interior  of 
which  a  stream  of  water,  sufficient  to  condense  the 
lead  and  other  matters  suspended  in  the  vapours,  is 
kept  flowing.  About  33  per  cent,  of  the  fume  thus 
recovered  consists  of  metallic  lead. 

When  lead  contains  antimony  and  tin  as  impuri- 
ties, they  are  separated  by  fusing  the  metal  in 
shallow  pans,  and  allowing  it  to  oxidise  at  the  sm:- 
f ace.  In  this  way,  the  antimony  and  tin  form  oxides, 
and  as  such  are  skimmed  off.  Lead  reduced  from 
galena  always  contains  a  little  silver,  of  which  8  or 
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Fig.  3. — Desilverising  Pot : 
a,  pot ;  b,  fireplace ;  c,  main  flue. 

10  ounces  to  the  ton  is  a  very  common  proportion, 
although  it  often  exists  in  much  larger  quantity. 
The  separation  of  this  silver  ia  now  greatly  facilitated 
by  means  of  a  desilverising  process  patented  by  the 
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late  Mr  H.  Pattinson  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It 
consists  in  melting  the  lead,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
slowly,  at  the  same  time  briskly  stirring  the  melted 
mass.  A  portion  of  the  lead  is  thus  made  to  crys- 
tallise in.  small  grains,  which,  as  pure  lead  solidities 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  when  alloyed  with 
silver,  leaves  the  uncrystallised  portion  richer  in 
silver.  In  this  operation,  a  row  of,  say,  nine  cast-iron 
pots  are  used  simOar  to  the  one  shewn,  in  fig.  3. 
They  are  usually  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  each 
heated  with  a  fire  below.  The  lead  from  the  smelt- 
ing furnace  is  treated  as  above  in  the  middle  pot, 
from  which  the  poorer  crystallised  portion  is  ladled 
with  a  strainer  into  the  first  pot  on  the  right,  and 
the  richer  portion,  which  remains  liquid,  is  removed 
to  the  first  pot  on  the  left.  With  both  kinds,  the 
process  is  several  times  repeated — the  one  becoming 
poorer,  and  the  other  richer  in  silver  every  time,  till 
the  lead  in  the  pot  on  the  extreme  right  has  had  its 
silver  almost  entirely  removed,  and  that  in  the  pot 
on  the  extreme  left  contains  about  300  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton.  The  silver  is  then  obtained  from 
this  rich  lead  by  melting  it  on  a  flat  bone  ash  cupel, 
placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  exposing  it  to 
a  current  of  air  which  reduces  the  lead  to  the  oxide 
or  litharge  of  commerce,  leaving  the  silver  on  the 
cupel.  Nearly  600,000  ounces  of  silver  are  in  this 
way  annually  separated  from  British  lead,  the  latter 
at  the  same  time  being  improved  in  quahty. 

Lead  is  an  important  metal  in  the  arts.  Eolled 
out  into  sheets,  it  is  largely  used  for  rooting  houses, 
for  water-cisterns,  and  for  water-pipes,  it  is  also 
of  great  service  in  the  construction  of  large  chambers 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  Its  value  for 
the  manuiacture  of  shot  is  well  known.  Alloyed 
with  antimony,  &c.,  it  is  largely  consumed  for  type- 
metal,  and  with  tin  for  solder.  Much  lead  is  also 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  pewter,  Britannia 
metal,  &c.    See  Alloy. 

Of  the  compounds  of  lead  other  than  alloys  which 
occur  largely  in  commerce,  the  following  are  the 
principal : 

While  Lead  or  Carbonate  of  Lead,  a  substance 
vei-y  extensively  used  as  white  paint,  and  also  to 
form  a  body  for  other  colours  in  painting.  As  much 
as  16,000  tons  of  it  are  annually  made  in  England. 
White  lead  is  still  largely  made  by  the  old  Dutch 
process,  which  consists  in  treating  metallic  lead,  cast 
in  the  form  of  stars  or  gratings,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  These 
stars  of  lead  placed  in  earthenware  vessels,  like 
flower-pots,  containing  a  little  weak  acetic  acid,  are 
built  up  in  tiers  in  the  form  of  a  stack,  and  sur- 
rounded with  spent  tan  or  horse-dung.  The  heat 
given  out  from  the  dung  volatilises  the  acid,  which, 
along  with  the  air,  oxidises  the  lead.  The  acetic 
acid  changes  the  oxide  into  the  acetate  of  lead,  and 
this  is,  in  turn,  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  the 
carbonic  acid  given  off  from  the  hotbed.  By  this 
process,  metallic  lead  requires  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  for  its  conversion  into  white  lead.  Some 
new  and  more  rapid  modes  have  been  introduced 
for  the  preparation  of  this  material  from  litharge, 
and  also  from  acetate  of  lead,  by  exposing  them  to 
a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  the  white  lead 
so  manufactured  is  inferior  in  opacity. 

Minium,  Bed  Lead,  or  Red  Oxide  of  Lead,  is 
much  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass 
and  porcelain,  and  to  some  extent  as  a  pigment.  It 
requires  to  be  made  of  very  pure  lead,  as  a  slight  trace 
of  copper  would  impart  a  colour  to  glass.  Minium 
is  prepared  by  heating  massicot  or  protoxide  of  lead 
to  a  temperature  of  600°  E.  in  iron  trays,  in  a  rever- 
beratory furnace,  carefully  avoiding  fusion.  More 
oxygen  is  thus  gradually  absorbed ;  and  a  compound 
of  the  protoxide  and  the  peroxide  of  lead  is  formed, 
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havincr  a  bright  red  colour,  which  is  the  red  lead  of 
commerce. — Litharge  has  been  already  noticed. 

LEAD-POISONING.  Persons  whose  system 
becomes  impregnated  with  lead,  as,  for  example, 
painters,  who  are  constantly  handling  white  lead,  or 
persons  who  for  a  length  of  time  have  been  using 
water  charged  with  a  le^d-salt,  exhibit  a  series  of 
phenomena  of  lead  or  saturnine  poisoning. 

The  early  phenomena,  which  constitute  what 
Tanquerel  des  Planches,  the  highest  a,uthority  on  this 
subject,  terms  primitive  saturnine  intoxication,  are, 
(1),  a  nan-ow  blue  line,  due  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
phide of  lead,  on  the  margin  of  the  gums  next  the 
teeth;  (2),  a  peculiar  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a 
peculiar  odour  of  the  breath ;  (3),  a  jaundiced  state 
of  the  akin,  with  more  or  less  emaciation;  (4),  a 
depressed  state  of  the  circulation. 

These  premonitory  phenomena  are  followed,  unless 
remedial  means  are  adopted,  by  the  four  following 
forms  of  disease,  each  of  which  may  exist  alone,  or 
may  be  complicated  with  one  or  more  of  the  others, 
or  may  foUow  the  others,  without,  however,  having 
any  definite  order  of  succession. 

1.  Lead  Colio,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
of  the  diseases. 

2.  Lead  Eheumatism  or  Aethbalgia,  which  in 
frequency  is  next  to  colic. 

3.  Lead  Palsy  or  Pabalysis,  which  may  affect 
either  motion  or  sensation,  and  is  next  in  frequency. 

4.  Disease  of  the  Beain,  which  is  the  least 
common  of  all  the  forms  of  lead-poisoning,  and  is 
manifested  by  delirium,  by  coma,  or  by  convulsions. 

Lead  Colic  is  characterised  by  sharp  continuous 
abdominal  pains,  which  are  usually  diminished  on 
pressiu'e ;  by  hardness  and  depression  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls ;  by  obstinate  constipation,  slowness 
and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  and  general  disturbance 
of  the  system.  The  blue  line  on  the  gums  serves  at 
once  to  distinguish  it  from  other  varieties  of  cohc. 

Lead  Blieumatism  is  characterised  by  sharp  pains 
in  the  limbs,  unaccompanied  by  redness  or  swelling, 
diminished  by  pressure,  increased  by  motion,  and 
accompanied  by  cramps,  with  hardness  and  tension 
of  the  affected  parts.  It  is  distinguished  from  similar 
affections  by  the  blue  line  on  the  gums. 

Lead  Palsy  is  characterised  by  a  loss  of  voluntary 
power  over  certain  muscles.  It  more  commonly 
affects  the  upper  than  the  lower  extremity,  and  the 
muscles  most  frequently  affected  are  those  of  the 
ball  of  the  thumb,  and  the  extensors  of  the  wrist, 
giving  rise  to  the  condition  represented  in  the  figure 
as  wrisPdrop. 


\  6hews  the  dropping  of  the  hand  in  consequenco  of  the 
pulsy  of  the  extensor  muscles,  while  B  shews  the  wasted 
condition  of  the  muscles  which  form  the  ball  of  the  thumb. 

The  Treatment.— The  patient  should  be  placed  in 
a  sulphuretted  bath,  which  converts  all  the  lead- 
salts  on  the  skin  into  the  inert  black  sulphide  of 
lead.  These  baths  should  be  repeated  till  they  oea.%e 
to  cause  any  coloration  of  the  skin.  At  the  same 
time,  he  should  drink  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
with  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which 
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means  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed, 
■which  is  eliminated  by  the  purgative  action  of  the 
excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  theu  administered,  which  acts  by  dissolving 
the  lead  out  of  the  tissues,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
removed  by  the  urine. 

The  palsy  may  be  specially  treated,  after  the 
elimination  of  the  lead,  by  electricity,  and  by 
strychnine  in  minute  doses. 

Persons  exposed  from  their  occupation  to  the  risk 
of  lead-poisoning  should  be  especially  attentive  to 
cleanliness  ;  and  if  they  combine  the  frequent  appli- 
cation of  the  warm  bath  with  the  use  of  sulphuric 
lemonade  or  treacle  bedr  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  as  a  drink,  they  may  escape  the  effects  of  the 
metallic  poison. 

LEADER,  the  name  given  to  the  performer  iu  an 
orchestra  who  plays  the  principal  first-violin. 

LEADING  NOTE  (Fr.  note  senAh),  in  Music, 
is  usually  understood  to  mean  the  sharp  seventh  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  or  the  semitone  below  the  octave, 
to  which  it  leads.  The  moat  of  the  German  theorists 
have  now  relinquished  the  term  leading  note,  as 
every  note,  when  it  is  felt  that  another  imme- 
diately above  or  below  it  shoidd  follow,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  leading  note. 

LEADING  QUESTION  is  a  technical  expres- 
sion in  Law  to  denote  a  question  so  put  to  a  witness 
as  to  suggest  the  answer  that  is  desired  or  expected. 
Thus,  if  a  witness  is  asked :  '  Was  he  dressed  in  a 
black  coat  ?'  it  is  supposed  the  witness  will  answer, 
yes ;  whereas  the  proper  way  of  putting  the  question 
is :  '  How  was  he  dressed  ? '  or,  '  What  kind  of  coat  ? ' 
&o.  The  rule  established  in  courts  of  justice  as  to 
the  correct  practice  in  such  matters,  is,  that  when  a 
witness  is  examined  in  chief,  i.  e.,  by  the  party  who 
adduces  such  witness,  leading  questions  are  not 
allowed,  except  in  one  or  two  rare  cases ;  whereas, 
when  the  witness  is  cross-examined,  i.  e.,  by  the 
opposing  party,  leading  questions  may  be  put ;  for 
the  object  is  to  make  the  witness  contradict  and 
stultify  himself,  so  that  the  jury  will  disbelieve  him. 
The  above  rule,  however,  only  applies  to  material 
questions,  for  iu  immaterial  questions  leading  ques- 
tions may  be  put,  so  as  to  save  time. 

LEAF-CUTTER  BEE,  a  name  given  to  certain 
species  of  solitary  bees  (see  Bee)  of  the  genera 
Megachile  and  Osmia,  iu  consequence  of  their  habit 
of  lining  their  nests  with  portions  of  leaves,  or  of  the 
petals  of  flowers,  which  they  cut  out  for  this  purpose 
with  the  mandibles.  Megachile  centuncuiaris,  a 
common  British  species,  uses  the  leaves — not  the 
petals— of  roses,  fitting  the  pieces  together  so  as  to 
form .  one  thimble-shaped  cell  withiu  another,  in  a 
long  cylindrical  burrow,  the  bottom  of  each  cell 
containing  an  egg  and  a  little  pollen  paste.  The 
structure  of  these  nests  is  very  nice  and  curious. 

LEAF-INSECT,  or  WALKING-LEAF  (Phyl- 


Leaf-Insect. 

Hum),  a  very  remarkable  genus '  of   orthopterous 
insects,  of  the  family  Phasmidce  (q.  v.),  natives  of 
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tropical  countries,  having  wings  extremely  like 
leaves,  not  only  in  colour,  but  in  the  way  in  which 
they  are  ribbed  and  veined.  The  joints  of  the  legs 
are  also  expanded  iu  a  leaf-like  manner.  These 
insects  spend  their  lives  among  leaves,  move  slowly, 
and  would  be  much  exposed  to  every  enemy,  did 
not  their  leaf-lilce  appearance  preserve  them  from 
observation. 

LEAGUE  (from  the  Lat.  leuca),  a  measure  of 
length  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  used  by  the 
Romans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Gauls,  and  esti- 
mated it  as  equivalent  to  1500  Roman  paces,  or 
1'376  modern  English  miles.  The  league  was  intro- 
duced into  Endand  by  the  Normans,  probably  before 
the  battle  of  Hastings  (1066),  and  had  been  by  this 
time  lengthened  to  2  English  miles  of  that  time, 
or  2tTr  modem  English  miles.  At  the  present  day, 
the  league  is  a  nautical  measure,  and  signifies  the 
20th  part  of  a  degree — i.  b.,  3  geographic^  miles,  or 
3'456  statute  miles.  The  French  and  other  nations 
use  the  same  nautical  league,  but  the  former  nation 
had  (until  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system) 
two  land-measures  of  the  same  name,  the  legal 
posting-league  =  2'42  Eng.  miles,  and  the  league 
of  25  to  the  degree,  which  is  =  276  statute  EngEsh 
miles. 

LEAGUE,  the  term  generally  employed  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  to  designate  a  political 
alliance  or  coalition.  The  most  famous  leagues  were 
those  of  Cambray,  Sehmalkald,  Niimberg,  &c.  But 
the  name  has  a  peculiar  importance  in  the  history 
of  France,  as  applied  to  the  opposition  organised  by 
the  Duke  of  Guise  (q.  v.)  to  the  grantmg  of  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  political  rights  to 
the  Huguenots.  This  league,  known  as  the  Holy 
League  [Sainte  Ligue),  was  formed  at  Pgronne,  in 
1576,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
reUgiou  in  its  predominance ;  but  the  object  of  the 
Guises  was  rather  to  exclude  the  Protestant  princes 
of  the  blood  from  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
For  an  account  of  the  civil  war  that  ensued,  see 
Henry  III.,  Hbney  IV.,  and  Gtjise. — See  Mignet, 
Histoire  de  la  Ligue  (5  vols.  Par.  1829). 

LEAKE,  William  MARTi>f,  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  British  army,  and  a  traveller  who  has  contri- 
buted much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and 
■modem  geography,  history,  and  antiquities  of  Greece. 
He  was  bom  in  1777,  and  died  January  6,  1860. 
With  remarkable  critical  acuteness  and  soundness 
of  judgment,  he  combined  great  learning  and  an 
admirable  power  of  clear  statement.  His  principal 
works,  containing  the  matured  fruit  of  his  obser- 
vations and  studies,  are — Researches  in  Greece,  &c. 
(1814) ;  The  Topography  of  Athens,  &c.  (1821) ; 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  with  Comparative 
Remarks  on  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Geography  of 
that  Country  (1824) ;  Travels  m  the  Morea  (1830) ; 
Travels  in  Northern  Greece  {1S35);  B.nA.Nwmismatica  ■ 
Hellenica  (1854). 

LEA'MINGTON,  a  fashionable  watering-place 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  England,  and  one  of  the 
handsomest  towns  in  the  country,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Leam,  a  tributary  of  the  Avon, 
about  two  miles  from  Warwick.  It  contains  public 
gardens,  a  proprietary  college,  erected  in  1847  in 
the  Tudor  style,  and  other  institutions.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  Pump  Room,  a  handsome 
structure.  L.  is  wholly  of  modem  growth,  having 
beoome  important  only  within  the  present  century. 
Its  mineral  waters  are  saline,  sulphureous,  and 
chalybeate.  The  watering-season  lasts  from  October 
tUl  May.  The  town  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  fine 
hunting-country,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  lovers 
of  the  chase.    Pop.  (1861)  17,958. 
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LEAP-YEAR,  a  year  of  366  days  (see  Calen- 
DjUB),  so  called  because  it  leaps  forward  a  day  as 
compared  with  an  ordinary  year.  It  so  happens 
that  the  leap-years  coincide  with  the  years  that  are 
divisible  by  tour,  and  thus  they  may  be  known. 
Of  the  years  concluding  centuries,  only  every  fourth 
is  a  leap-year,  beginning  with  2000,  which  is 
divisible  by  400,  as  ia  also  2400,  &c.  The  term 
Bissextile,  applied  by  the  Rom.ans  to  leap-year,  arose 
from  their  reckoning  the  6th  before  the  Kalends  of 
March  (24th  February)  twice  (Us),  whereas  we  add 
a  day  to  the  end  of  the  month,  making  the  29th  of 
February. 

LEASE  is  the  contract  establishing  the  relation 
between  Landlord  and  Tenant  (q.  v.).  If  the  term 
of  years  is  more  than  three,  then  it  must  be  by 
deed  under  seal  in  England,  or  by  writing  in  Soot- 
land,  if  for  more  than  one  year.  An  improving  lease 
is  where  the  leasee  agrees  to  keep  the  premises 
in  repair.  A  building  lease  is  where  the  tenant 
intends  to  build  a  house  on  the  land.  See  Building 
Lease,  also  Ground-kent. 

The  granting  of  leases  to  those  holding  land 
from  the  owners,  has  been  general  in  Scotland 
for  more  than  a  century.  To  this  is,  no  doubt, 
to  be  ascribed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  improvements  in  farming  have  made 
m  the  north  within  that  period.  The  length  of 
leases  in  Scotland  is  commonly  nineteen  years. 
Recently,  in  pastoral  farms,  where  no  rotation  of 
crops  is  required,  and  no  substantial  improvement 
expected,  short  leases  of  seven  or  ten  years  have 
come  into  use.  What  we  have  to  notice  in  parti- 
cular, is  the  common  agricultural  lease  of  nineteen 
years,  which  forms  the  great  base  of  rural  pros- 
perity. Dirring  the  currency  of  this  species  of  lease, 
the  tenant  has  in  a  great  measure  the  uncontrolled 
possession  of  the  land,  and  this  lengthened  term 
enables  >iiim  to  reapi  the  benefits  of  improvements  or 
money  expended.  Leases  on  the  Scotch  system  are 
now  becoming  more  general  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.  No  doubt,  holding  land  from  year  to  year 
has  wrought  well  in  some  parts  of  England,  where 
large  capitals  are  invested  in  the  land  by  tenants 
who  have  no  other  security  than  the  good  faith 
and  feeling  between  themselves  and  lanmords.  In 
Scotland,  however,  the  system  of  leases  alone  meets 
the  tastes  and  genius  of  farming.  A  lease  should 
be  clearly  and  concisely  written,  so  that  the  terms 
may  be  well  understood  by  both  parties,  and  aU 
disputes  at  its  expiry  avoided.  The  cropping  clauses 
of  leases  vary  with  the  locaKtie?.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  the  tenant  is  usually  allowed  to  sell 
the  whole  produce,  including  the  straw,  but  is  bound 
to  bring  back  manure  to  make  up  the  waste.  In 
inland  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  selling 
of  the  straw  year  affer  year  might  impoverish  the 
soil,  it  is  customary  to  restrict  tenants  from  so  doing. 
It  is  also  common  to  debar  tenants  from  selling 
turnips.  Both  these  clauses  cannot  be  considered 
as  any  hardship  to  improving  tenants.  The  raising 
and  selling  of  potatoes  off  the  land  should  not  be 
restricted.  In  the  best  arable  districts,  tenants 
are  often  bound  not  to  take  two  white  crops  in 
succession.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  good  enough  rule  to 
be  applied  to  light  lands,  but  in  other  cases  barley 
might  be  allowed  to  be  taken  after  wheat.  All 
farmers  should  be  allowed  to  grow  pease  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  not  more  than  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  land  under  regular  cultivation.  The  cropping 
clauses  should  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
systems  prevailing  in  the  neighbourhood.  Whatever 
these  are,  they  should  be  clearly  defined.  No  such 
clauses  as  '  farming  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
husbandry'  should  be  allowed,  as  this  is  apt  to  lead 
to  a  disagreement  in  defining  what  these  rules  are. 
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The  terms  of  entry  are  usually  Whitsunday  and 
Martinmas,  which  require  very  different  arrange- 
ments in  the  terms  of  leases.  In  drawing  up  these, 
the  most  experienced  farmers  of  their  respective 
districts  should  be  consulted,  and  the  terms  framed, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  encourage  the  free  application 
of  capital  to  land,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the 
deterioration  of  the  land  at  the  expiry  of  the  term. 

The  following  are  the  usual  clauses  in  an  agri- 
cultural lease :  viz. — 1.  Landlord  lets  lauds  specified 
for  term  of  years,  excluding  assignees  and  sub- 
tenants. 2.  Reserves  mines,  &c.,  with  power  to 
work  them;  power  to  excamb,  plant,  alter  and 
make  roads,  hunt,  shoot  and  fish,  cut  and  carry 
away  trees,  feu  part  of  lands  for  building  purposes, 
inspect  farm,  &o.  When  exercise  of  reservations 
causes  surface  damage,  this  to  be  paid  for.  3. 
Clause  of  warrandice.  4.  Assignation  to  obligation 
of  previous  tenant  to  leave  premises  in  order.  4. 
Specific  details  as  to  additional  houses  and  fences 
required.  5.  Obligation  on  tenant  to  pay  rent 
specified  at  two  terms.  6.  To  maintain  and  leave 
fences  in  good  repair.  7.  To  insure  houses  against 
damage  by  fire.  8.  Cropping  clause  regulating 
cultivation  of  lands,  and  manner  in  which  they 
are  to  be  left ;  and  also  disposal  of  waygoing  crop, 
manure,  fallow-break,  &c  9.  Arbitration  clause  for 
settlement  of  disputes..  10.  Obligation  to  remove 
at  expiration  of  lease.  11.  General  obligatory  clause. 
12.  Clause  of  registration.     And  13.  Testing  clause. 

Every  lease  has  its  own  peculiar  details  in  refer- 
ence to  drainage,  houses,  and  cropping.  When  a 
tenant  enters  without  paying  for  the  straw  or 
manure,  it  is  called  '  steelbow,'  and  he  receives  no 
value  for  these  when  he  leaves.  Occasionally,  rents 
are  paid  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  current  price  of 
grain,  a  quantity  of  grain  being  fixed,  convertible 
at  the  average  market  price  of  ■flie  season,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  jury  before  the  sheriff  in  a  court  called 
the  Fiars  Court.  In  consequence  of  the  preciseness 
in  which  Scotch  leases  are  drawn  up,  disputes  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  such  leases  can  only  be  brought  into  operation 
where  landlords  are  able  and  wilTiug  to  put  farms 
thoroughly  in  order  for  the  tenant,  and  where  the 
tenant  possesses  sufficient  capital  to  work  the  farm 
advantageously. 

LEASE  Ktro  RELEASE,  a  name  given  to  a 
conveyance  of  land  formerly  much  used  in  England, 
but  now  superseded  by  a  Grant. 

LEASEHOLD.  A  leasehold  estate  is  merely  the 
interest  or  property  which  a  man  has  who  holds  a 
lease ;  and  he  is  also  sometimes  called  a  leaseholder. 
A  leasehold  estate  is  of  much  less  value  than  a 
freehold  estate,  for  a  lease  must  some  time  or 
other  come  to  an  end,  whereas  a  freehold  estate  is 
held  by  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  ever — ^that  is,  until 
he  or  they  choose  to  part  with  it.  See  Landlord 
AND  Tenant. 

LEASH,  in  Falconry,  the  thong  of  leather  by 
which  a  hawk  is  held.  The  word  also  signifies  a 
line  affixed  to  the  collar  of  a  greyhound,  and  is 
used  in  both  significations  in  Heraldry. 

LEASINO-MAJKISTG,  in  Scotch  Law,  mean* 
seditious  words,  which  constituted  an  offence 
punishable  with  death  by  ancient  statutes  of  1584 
and  1585.  The  punishnient  was  afterwards  mitigated 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

LEATHER  consists  essentially  of  the  skins  of 
animals  chemically  altered  by  the  vegetable  prin- 
ciple called  Tannin,  or  Tannic  Acid  (q.  v.),  so  as  to 
arrest  that  proneness  to  decompose  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  soft  animal  substances.  Its  invention 
reaches   beyond   the   dawn  of   history,  and  was 
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probably  among  tHe  earliest  germs  of  oiTiHsation ; 
lor  as  the  skins  of  animals  would  naturally  be 
among  the  first  articles  of  clothing,  any  means  of 
preserving  them  more  effectually  than  by  drying 
would  be  highly  prized.  The  discovery  that  bark 
had  this  effect  was  doubtless  the  result  of  accident. 
The  principle  of  its  action  was  unknown  up  to  the 
present  century;  and  the  same  unvarying  method 
had  been  employed  from  the  earliest  times  until 
the  last  few  years,  when  the  invention  of  new 
processes  has  much  facihtated  the  manufacture. 

The  skins  of  all  animals  used  in  the  production 
of  leather  consist  chiefly  of  gelatine,  a  substance 
which  easily  enters  into  chemical  combination  with 
the  tannic  acid  found  in  the  bark  of  most  kinds  of 
trees,  and  forms  what  may  be  termed  an  insoluble 
iarmo-gelaiin.  This  is  the  whole  theory  of  tanning, 
or  converting  the  skins  of  animals  mto  leather. 
Formerly,  o^-bark  was  supposed  to  be  the  only 
tanning  material  of  any  value;  but  lately,  very 
numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  this  branch 
of  economic  botany. 

In  addition  to  the  process  of  tanning  in  making 
leather,  there  are  other  modes,  one  of  which  is 
tawmg,  another  dressing  in  oil.  The  following  are 
the  skins  which  form  the  staple  of  our  leather 
manufacture :  ox,  cow,  calf  and  kip,  buffalo,  horse, 
sheep,  lamb,  goat,  kid,  deer,  dog,  seal,  and  hog. 

The  term  pdt  is  applied  to  all  skins  before  they 
are  converted  into  leather.  When  simply  made 
into  leather  in  the  state  we  find  in  shoe-soles,  it 
is  called  'rough  leather;'  but  if,  in  addition,  it 
is  submitted  to  the  process  called  currying,  which 
will  be  hereafter  described,  it  is  termed  'dressed 
leather.' 
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The  following  trade-terms  are  in  general  use : 
bides  or  crop-hides,  butts  and  backs,  ,hends,  offal, 
and  skins.  The  complete  hide  is  seen  in  fig,  1. 
The  same  rounded,  with  the  cheeks,  shanks,  and 
beUy-pieoes,  &c.,  pared  off,  is  called  a  hutl;  the 
pieces  cut  off  constitute  the  offal;  and  sHns  are 
aU  the  lighter  forms  of  leather,  such  as  sheep, 
goat,  deer,  &c. 

Besides  the  ox  and  cow  hides  furnished  by  the 
home-trade,  vast  numbers  are  imported  from  Monte- 
Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  Kussia,  and  Northern  Ger- 
many, and  a  very  considerable  number  of  dry 
buffalo-hides  are  brov^t  from  the  East  Indies. 
The  number  of  all  sorts  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
in  1862,  amounted  to  about  two  millions  and  a 
half;  and  the  entire  value  of  the  Hides  and  leather 
imported  in  1861  amounted  to  £2,891,783.     These 


returns,  however,  comprise  a  considerable  number 
of  horse-hides,  which  are  also  sent  from  South 
America.  Calf-skins  and  kip-skins  (that  is,  the 
skins  of  beasts  older  than  calves,  but  not  full-grown 
oxen)  are,  when  tanned,  used  chiefly  for  the  upper- 
leather  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Sheep  and  lamb  shins  are  imported  (in  the  wool) 
in  large  quantities  from  Australia  and  the  Cape  cif 
Good  Hope;  and  tanned,  from  our  East  Indian 
possessions.  The  latter,  with  the  Cape  skins,  are 
used  for  bookbinding,  furniture,  gloves,  &o.  Lamb- 
skins are  imported  also  from  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Spain,  and  tawed  and  dyed  for  maMug  gloves,  in 
imitation  of  kid.  A  great  portion  of  all  sorts  of 
lambs  and  sheep  are  tawed  and  used  for  masons' 
aprons,  sevring  harness,  plaister-skins,  tying  up 
bottles,  lining  shoes^  and  other  jobbing  and  inferior 
purposes. 

Deer-sHns  are  dressed  by  the  oil  process,  and 
form  a  great  portion  of  the  so-called  skamoy  leather, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  chamois  of  the 
Alps,  from  the  skin  of  which  it  was  formerly 
made. 

Dog-sMns  are  tanned  or  tawed  for  gloves,  and  for 
thin  shoes  and  boots.  Seal-shins  are  maniiactured 
into  the  so-called  'patent  leather,'  by  varnishing 
their  upper  surface.  The  manufacture  of  this 
kind  of  leather  has  of  late  become  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Newcastle 
tanners. 

Hog  or  pig  sJiins  are  imported  from  Russia  and 
other  continental  countries,  and  many  are  supplied 
by  Scotland ;  their  use  is  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  saddles  for  horses,  &c. 

Walrus  and  hippopotamus  hides  are  tanned  in 
considerable  numbers  for  the  use  of  cutlers  and 
other  workers  in  steel  goods,  '  buffing- wheels'  being 
made  of  them,  often  an  inch  thick,  which  are  of 
great  importance  in  giving  the  polish  to  metal  and 
horn  goods.  Lately,  belts  for  driviog  machinery 
have  successfully  been  made  from  them. 

Kangaroo-shins  of  various  species  are  tanned  or 
tawed  in  Australia,  and  form  a  kind  of  leather  in 
great  favour  for  gentlemen's  dress-boots. 

The  first  process  in  making  tanned  sole  leafher  is 
to  soak  the  skins  or  hides  in  water  for  a  greater  or 
less  time,  to  wash  and  soften  them;  they  are 
then  laid  in  heaps  for  a  short  time,  and  after- 
wards himg  in  a  heated  room,  by  which  means 
a  slight  putrefactive  decomposition  is  started,  and 
the  hair  becomes  so  loose  as  to  be  easily  detached. 
This  process  of  'unhairing'  is  mostly  followed  in 
America ;  but  in  Great  Britain,  wiillc  of  lime  is  used 
for  soaking  the  hide  tUl  the  hair  loosens.  Hides 
or  skins  intended  for  dressing  purposes,  such  as 
shoe,  coach,  harness,  or  bookbinding,  after  the  hair  is 
taken  off  by  lime,  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  process 
called  'bating,'  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  thick- 
ening or  sweiliag  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of 
the  mne,  and  for  cleansing  the  skin  from  grease  and 
other  impurities.  This  is  effected  by  working  the 
skins  in  a  decoction  of  pigeons'  or  dogs'  dung  and 
warm  water,  and  no  dressing-leather  is  ever  sub- 
mitted to  bark  or  shumac  wiwont  undergoing  this 
process. 

If  the  old  method  of  tanning  is  followed,  the 
hides,  after  unhairing,  are  placed  in  the  tan-pits, 
with  layers  of  oak-bark  or  other  tanning  materials 
between  them ;  and  when  as  many  layers  of  hides 
and  bark  are  arranged  as  the  pit  wiU.  hold,  water 
is  let  in,  and  the  hides  remain  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  tanning  material  for  months,  and  even  in  some 
cases  for  years,  being  only  occasionally  turned.  But 
this  primitive  process  is  now  rarely  carried  out ;  so 
much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  tanner's 
art  since  its  chemical  principles  were  discovered. 
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that  much  less  time  suffices ;  and  materials  are  now 
used  "which  act  so  much  more  quickly  than  oak- 
bark  alone,  that  even  if  the  old  process  is  used,  it 
is  greatly  accelerated.  The  most  useful  of  these 
materials  are  catechu  and  cutch  (of  which  9000  tons 
are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  India 
and  Singapore),  gambler  (about  1200  tons,  from 
Singapore),  divi-divi  (3000  tons,  from  Maracaibo, 
&o.),  valonia  (the  acorns  of  the  Quercus  ^gylops, 
23,000  tons  of  which  are  yearly  imported  from 
Turkey),  and  sumach  leaves  (20,000  tons,  chiefly 
from  Turkey). 

The  first  attempts  at  improvement  in  tanning 
were  the  method  invented  by  Mr  Spilsbury  in  1823, 
and  the  improvement  on  this  method  by  Mr  Drake, 
of  Bedminster,  in  1831.  The  principle  consisted  in 
causing  the  ooze  or  tan-liquor,  to  filter  through  the 
hides  imder  pressure.  For  this  purpose,  in  Drake's 
process,  the  edges  of  the  hides  were  sewed  up  so 
as  to  form  a  bag.  The  bags  being  suspended,  were 
fiUed  with  cold  tan-Uquor,  which  gradually  filtered 
through  the  pores  of  the  hides,  and  impregnated 
them  with  the  tannin.  The  processes  by  infil- 
tration, however,  have  been  entirely  abandoned  for 
heavy  leather,  as  they  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  leather  porous  and  deficient  in  firmness. 

Various  patents  for  improvements  in  tanning  have 
been  in  operation  of  late  years.  Herepath  and  Cox, 
of  Bristol,  tied  hides  to  each  other  to  form  a  long 
belt,  and  pressed  them  between  rollers,  to  squeeze 
out  the  partially  exhausted  tan-liquor  from  the 
pores,  so  that  a  stronger  liquor  might  be  absorbed. 
Messrs  J.  and  G.  Cox,  of  Gorgie  Mills,  near  Edin- 
burgh, made  an  improvement  on  this  mode,  by 
attaching  the  hides  to  a  revolving  drum,  so  that 
the  hides  press  on  each  other  on  the  top  of  the 
drum,  but  hang  suspended  in  the  tan-liquor  from  the 
lower  part ;  and  thus,  by  the  hides  being  alternately 
in  and  out  of  the  liquor,  the  tanning  is  quickly 
effected. 

After  the  hides  have  become  thoroughly  tanned 
in  the  pit  by  the  action  of  the  tannic  acid  upon 
their  gelatinous  substance,  and  when  partly  dried 
(if  for  '  struck '  sole-leather),  they  are  operated 
upon  by  a  two-handled  tool  with  three  blunt  edges, 
called  a  pin  (fig.  2,  and  section,  a),  which,  by  being 
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rubbed  with  great  pressure  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  grain-side  of  the  leather,  makes  it 
more  and  more  compact ;  and  this  is  stiU.  further 
accomplished  by  submitting  the  leather  to  the 
action  of  a  heavSy  loaded  brass  roller. 

The  tanning  of  goat-skins  (from  which  our 
morocco  is  made),  sheep  for  imitation-morocco, 
and  small  caJf-skins  for  bookbinding,  is  done  by 
sewing  up  the  skins,  and  filling  the  bag  with  a 
decoction  of  shumac  in  a  warm  state.  They  are 
kept  in  an  active  state  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
so,  which  sufficiently  saturates  them. 

A  process  has  been  patented  by  Mr  PreUer,  of 
Bermondsey,  ■within  the  last  ten  years,  by  which 
the  heaviest  skins  are  converted  into  leather  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time ;  but  the  process  is  tawing 
rather  than  tanning,  and  is  used  for  machinery- 
belts  principally. 

Tawing  consists  in  dressing  the  skins  with  anti- 
septic materials,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  decay ; 
but  by  this  operation  no  chemical  change  is  eflfected 
in  the  gelatine  of  the  skins ;  hence,  tawed  leather 
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can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glue.  In  tawing, 
the  first  process  is  careful  washing,  next  dressing 
them  with  lime,  then  removing  the  hair  or  wool,  and 
lastly,  steeping  them  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
various  mixtures  which  are  used  for  converting  skins 
into  leather  by  this  method.  The  method  of  tawing 
lamb-skins  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  process,  which 
is,  however,  much  varied,  according  to  the  kind  of 
skin  and  the  experience  of  the  worker.  Lamb-skins 
of  home-production  are  generally  limed  on  the  flesh- 
side  with  cream  of  lime,  which  enables  the  wool  to 
be  easily  pulled  off.  Dried  lamb-skins  are  generally 
submitted  to  the  Mating  process,  to  get  the  wool 
removed.  The  pelts,  after  being  washed,  are  rubbed 
on  the  convex  piece  of  wood  caBed  the  heam  ;  and 
when  supple,  the  flesh-side  of  each  skin  is  thickly 
besmeared  with  a  cream  of  lime ;  and  when  two 
are  so  treated,  they  are  laid  with  the  limed  surfaces 
in  contact;  and  a  pile  of  them  being  made,  they 
are  left  for  a  few  days,  when  they  are  examined  by 
pulling  the  hair.  K  it  separates  easily,  then  the 
lime  is  washed  out,  and  the  hair  is  removed  with 
the  unhairing  knife  (fig.  3),  as  in  the  case  of  hides, 
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unless  it  is  required  to  be  kept  on,  as  in  the  case 
of  skins  for  door-mats,  &c.  After  thorough  cleans- 
ing, the  pelts  are  steeped  for  two  or  thJee  weeks 
in  a  pit  filled  with  water  and  lime,  being  taken 
out  from  time  to  time,  and  drained  on  sloping 
benches.  When  removed  finally  from  the  lime-pit, 
the  skins  are  worked  with  the  knife,  to  render 
them  still  more  supple,  and  they  are  then  put 
into  the  branning  mixture.  This  consists  of  bran 
and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two  poimds  of  bran 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  From  this  mixture,  in  about 
two  days,  they  are  transferred  to  another  bath,  con- 
sisting of  water,  alum,  and  salt.  After  the  proper 
amount  of  working  in  this  mixture,  they  undergo 
what  is  called  the  pasting,  if  intended  to  form  white 
leather.  The  paste  is  a  mixture  of  wheaten-brau 
and  sometimes  flour  and  the  yolks  of  eggs.  They 
are  usually  worked  in  a  rotating  cylinder  with  this 
paste  and  water,  and  are  found  in  time  to  have 
absorbed  the  paste,  leaving  little  more  than  the 
water.  If  the  skins  are  not  intended  to  be  white, 
other  materials  are  often  used,  and  much  pigeons' 
and  doga'  dung  is  employed,  some  large  leather- 
dressers  expending  as  much  as  £100  per  annum 
upon  each  of  these  materials.  Lastly,  the  skins  are 
dried  and  examined,  and,,  if  necessary,  the  pasting 
is  repeated ;  if  not,  they  are  dipped  into  pure  water 
and  worked  or  staked  by  pulling  them  backwards 
and  forwards  on  what  is  called  a  stretching  or  soft- 
ening iron,  and  smoothed  with  a  hot  smootlung-irou. 

Aiother  kind  of  dressing  is  by  treating  the  skin 
with  oO.  By  hard  rubbing  with  cod  oil,  or  by  the 
action  of  '  stocks,'  after  the  skin  has  been  properly 
cleaned  vnth  the  hme,  the  oil  works  into  the  skin, 
displaces  all  the  water,  and  becomes  united  with 
the  material,  rendering  its  texture  peculiarly  soft 
and  spongy.  Wash-leather  or  chamois-leather  is  so 
prepared,  and  for  this  purpose  the  flesh-halves  of 
spUt  sheep-skins  are  chiefly  used. 

Besides  tanning  and  tawing,  many  kinds  of  leather 
require  the  currier's  art  to  bring  them  to  the  state 
of  completion  required  for  various  purposes.  The 
currier  receives  the  newly  tanned  skins,  and  finds 
them  harsh  to  the  feel,  and  rough  on  the  flesh-side. 
He  removes  all  the  roughness  by  carefully  shaving 
with  a  peculiar  knife.  After  a  soaking  in  clean 
water,  he  then  scrapes  the  skin  with  considerable 
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pressure  upon  »  soraping-tool  or  sUtker,  and  thua 
removes  any  irregularities.  The  moisture  is  then 
removed  as  much  as  possible,  and  oil,  usually  ood- 
oil  and  tallow,  are  rubbed  over  the  leather,  which  is 
laid  aside  to  dry  completely,  and  as  the  moisture 
leaves  it,  the  oil  penetrates.  When  quite  dried  and 
saturated  with  the  oU,  the  skin  is  rubbed  on  a  board 
with  rounded  ridges,  by  which  a  peculiar  grained 
appearance  is  given,  and  the  leather  is  rendered  very 
pliable.  In  currying,  almost  every  variety  of  leather 
requires  some  variation  in  the  processes  employed, 
but  the  currier's  object  is  in  all  cases  to  give  a 
suppleness  and  fine  finish  to  the  skins. 

Morocco  leather,  formerly  an  article  of  import  from 
the  Barbary  coast,  is  now  prepared  in  large  quan- 
tities in  this  country,  from  goat-skins ;  sheep-skins 
also  are  used  for  imitation.  It  is  always  dyed  on 
the  outer  or  grain  side  with  some  colour,  and  the 
leather-dresser  in  finishing  gives  a  peculiar  ribbed 
or  a  roughly  granulated  surface  to  it,  by  means  of 
engraved  boxwood  balls  which  he  works  over  the 
surface. 

Russia  leather  is  much  valued  for  its  aromatic 
odour,  which  it  derives  from  the  pecuhar  oil  of  the 
birch-bark  used  in  tanning  it.  The  fact  that  this 
odour  repels  moths  and  other  insects,  renders  this 
leather  particularly  valuable  for  binding  books ;  a 
few  books  in  a  Ubrary,  bound  in  Russia  leather, 
being  effective  safeguards  against  insect  enemies.  It 
is  also  said  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  vegetable  evil 
called  mildew,  to  which  books  are  so  very  liable. 

LEATHER,  Vegetable,  is  a  composition,  the 
base  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  oxidised  oil.  It  is 
spread. over  cotton  or  other  cloth,  and  is  used  as  a 
water-proof  material  for  carriage-hoods,  seats,  gaiters, 
boots,  &o.  At  present,  it  is  only  made  by  one  com- 
pany, which  holds  the  secret  of  its  manufacture. 

LEATHERWOOp  (DiVca  ^aZtwim),  a  deciduous 
shrub  of  3 — 6  feet  high,  with  the  habit  of  a  minia- 
ture tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Thymdeaceae.  The  bark  and  wood 
are  exceedingly  tough,  and  in  Canada  the  bark  is 
used  for  ropes,  baskets,  &e.  The  leaves  are  lanceo- 
late-oblong ;■  the  flowers  are  yeUow,  and  appear 
before  the  leaves. 

LEAVE  AifD  LICENCE,  a  phrase  in  English 
law  to  denote  that  leave  or  permission  was  given  to 
do  some  act  complained  of.  It  is  a  common  defence 
in  actions  of  trespass. 

LEAVEN,  '  sour '  dough,  or  dough  in  which 
putrefaction  has  begun,  and  which,  owiag  to  the 
presence  and  rapid  growth  or  multiplication  of  the 
yeast-plant,  quickly  communicates  its  character  to 
fresh  dough  with  which  it  is  mingled,  causing  the 
process  of  fermentation  to  take  place  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would.  The  use  of  leaven  in  baking  dates 
from  a  very  remfcte  antiquity ;  the  employment  of 
yeast  is  more  recent.    See  Yeast  and  Bread. 

LEA'VBNWORTH,  a  city  of  Kansas,  United 
States  of  America,  founded  in  1854,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  25  mUes  above  Kanzas 
City.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  of  broad  avenues, 
lighted  with  gas,  with  12  churches,  8  Jaauks,  11 
hotels,  3  daily,  and  5  weekly  papers,  one  of  which 
is  German,  and  one  French,  with  large  mills  and 
factories.  This  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  govern- 
ment contractors  for  trains  across  the  plains  to 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  &c.,  who  employ  6000  teamsters, 
and  45,000  oxen.    Pop.  (1860)  7429. 

LEAVES  (foUa)  are  organs  of  plants,  springing 
from  the  sides  of  the  stem  or  branches,  generally 
more  or  less  flat  and  green,  never  bearing  flowers, 
and  of   great  use  in   the  vegetable  economy,  as 


exposing  the  sap  to  air  and  light  on  their  extensive 
surfaces.  It  is  usually  in  the  Axils  (q.  v.)  of  leaves 
that  buds  and  branches  are  developed;  and  with 
reference  to  buds  and  branches,  they  are  never 
situated  otherwise  than  beneath  them,  although  in 
the  axils  of  many  leaves  no  development  of  bud  or 
branch  ever  takes  place.  After  its  full  develop- 
ment, a  leaf  retains  its  form  and  size  unchanged  tiU 
its  death.  As  to  the  duration  of  their  life,  leaves 
exist  either  for  one  year — that  is,  during  a  year's 
period  of  active  vegetation — in  which  case  they  are 
called  Deciduous  (q.  v.),  or  for  more  than  one  year, 
when  they  are  called  Evergreen  (q.  v.). 

A  leaf  first  appears  as  a  little  conical  body 
pushed  out  from  the  stem  or  branch.  At  first,  it 
consists  entirely  of  oelMar  tissue,  continuous  with 
the  bark,  but  vascular  iiissue  afterwards  generally 
appears  in  it.  When  fully  developed,  it  usually 
consists  of  two  parts :  an  expanded  part,  called  the 
Uade  or  limh;  and  a  stalk  supporting  this  part, 
and  called  the  leaf -stalk,  or  petiole,  which  sometimes 
assumes  the  form  of  a  sheath  of  the  stem,  as  in 
grasses.  The  leaf-stalk,  however,  is  often  wanting, 
in  which  case  the  leaf  is  called  sessile;  and  when 
the  base  of  the  leaf  embraces  the  stem,  it  is  called 
amplexicaul.  A  leaf  which  has  a  leaf -stalk  is  called 
petiolate.  SessUe  leaves  often  extend  in  wing-hke 
prolongations  down  the  stem,  and  are  then  called 
decurrent.  They  are  sometimes  perfoliate,  entirely 
siuTounding  the  stem  with  their  base,  so  that  it 
seems  to  pass  through  the  leaf.  Opposite  leaves 
are  sometimes  combined  in  this  way.  Leaves  are 
called  simple,  when  all  their  parts  are  united  into 
one  whole  by  a  connected  cellular  tissue ;  they  are 
called  conipound,  when  they  consist  of  a  number 
of  distinct,  completely  separated  parts,  which  are 
called  leaflets. — As  to  the  place  where  leaves  arise 
from  the  stem,  they  are  either  radical  (root-leaves), 
when  they  arise  from  the  very  base — and  many 
plants  have  radical  leaves  only;  or  cauline  (stem- 
leaves),  when  they  arise  from  the  developed  stem 
or  branches — ^the  radical  leaves  really  arising  from 
the  stem ;  or  flm-al,  when  they  arise  from  the 
flowering  axis. — As  to  their  arrangement  on  the 
stem,  leaves  are  verticillate,  or  whorted,  or  opposite, 
or  alternate,  or  scattered.  Opposite  leaves  are  usually 
placed  so  that  each  pair  is  at  right  angles  to  those 
next  above  and  below.  AH  these  modes  of  arrange 
ment  on  the  stem  can  be  reduced  either  to  the  whorl 
or  to  the  spiral ;  whilst  by  the  tearing  out  of  the 
whorl,  the  spiral  arrangement  arises,  and  the  whorl 
by  the  compression  of  the  spiral,  but  so .  that  the 
whorl  and  the  spiral  are  essentially  the  same.  The 
number  of  leaves  requisite  to  form  a  complete  cycle,  • 
or  to  encircle  the  stem,  is  very  constant  in  the 
same  species.  In  the  Common  Houseleek,  the  cycle 
consists  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen  leaves,  which  are 
grouped  together  to  form  the  rosette  of  this  plant. 

Leaves  consist  either  exclusively  of  cellular  tissue, 
as  in  mosses,  or,  more  generally,  of  cells  and  bundles 
of  spiral  vessels,  as  in  the  leaves  of  trees  and  most 
other  phanerogamous  plants.  The  stronger  bundles 
of  vessels  form  nerves,  externally  conspicuous,  the 
finer  ramifications  of  which  are  called  veins.  In 
endogenous  plants,  the  nerves  of  the  leaves  run 
mostly  in  straight  lines,  and  nearly  parallel ; 
whereas,  in  exogenous  plants,  a  net-like  ramifica- 
tion of  the  nerves  prevails. 

The  leaves  of  phanerogamous  plants  and  ferns  are 
covered  with  a  well-developed  separable  epidermis, 
which  extends  over- all,  their  parts,  and  which  is 
provided  with  numerous  small  pores — Stomata  (q.  v.) 
— sometimes  on  one,-  sometimes  on  both  sides, 
serving  for  the  absorption  and  exhalation  of  gaseous 
substances.  Submerged  leaves,  however,  and  the 
under  side  of  leaves  which  float  on  the  surface  of 
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■water,  have  no  stomata,  no  true  epidermis,  and  no 
true  Tasoular  tissue. 

Some  plants  have  no  leaves,  their  functions  being 
performed  by  the  green  juicy  rind  of  the  stalks,  as 
in  Gactacece  and  some  of  the  genus  Mupliorbia ;  or 
by  the  general  surface  of  the  ThaUus  (q.  v.)  in  many 
acrogenous  plants. 

It  is  in  the  leaves  of  plants  that  the  elaboration 
of  the  sap  chiefly  takes  place,  and  when  «.  tree  is 
deprived  of  its  leaves,  no  wood  is  formed  untU  they 
are  again  developed.  The  incessant  removal  of 
leaves  as  they  are  formed  destroys  a  plant,  and 
this  method  is  sometimes  advantageously  adopted 
as  to  weeds  having  deep  or  spreading  perennial 
roots,  and  otherwise  difficult  of  extirpation. 

Leaves  exhibit  more  or  less  decidedly  a  periodical 
alternation  in  their  direction  and  expansion,  gener- 
ally corresponding  with  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night.  Some  leaves  exhibit  a  peculiar  irritability 
under  various  influences,  and  those  of  two  or  three 


species  of  plants,  by  their  closing  together,  catch 
and  kill  insects  which  alight  on  them,  a  thing, 
however,  of  which  no  relation  to  the  vegetable 
economy  is  known.  See  Iekitability  in  Plants, 
Sleep  oi'  Plants,  and  Dion.«a. 

The  forms  of  leaves  are  extremely  various.  Simple 
leaves  vary  from  a  form  almost  perfectly  circular, 
or  even  broader  than  long,  to  an  extreme  elongation, 
as  linear  or  filiform  (thread-like).  The  breadth  of 
some  increases  towards  the  apex,  and  this  is  indi- 
cated by  the  terms  obovale,  obcordate,  &c.,  and 
sometimes  by  the  word  inversely  preflxed  to  the 
term  which  describes  the  form.  Simple  leaves  are 
either  entire,  or  they  are  more  or  less  deeply  toothed 
or  serrate;  or  they  are  cut  or  lobed  by  divisions 
extending  from  the  margin  towards  the  base;  or 
the  division  may  extend  towards  the  midrib  of  the 
leaf,  when  the  leaf  is  pinnatijid,  or  sinuate,  or 
rundnate,  &o.  The  accompanying  figure  exhibits 
some  of  the  forms  of  leaves,  and  explains  more 


Forms  of  Leaves : 

1,  cordate ;   2,  ovate;  3,  lanceolate;  4,  hastate;  5,  sagittate;  6,  linear;  7,  subulate;  8,  pectinate;  9,   Ijrate;  10,  digitate; 

11,  palmate,  or  quinate  ;  12,  ternate  ;  13,  impari-pinnate  j  14,  sinuate ;  15,  ruacinate. 


briefly  than  words  could,  some  of  the  terms  used 
in  describing  them.  Similar  terms  are  employed 
as  to  the  leaflets  of  compound  leaves,  but  the  variety 
of  forms  is  not  nearly  so  great.  Compound  leaves 
exhibit  two  chief  varieties  of  form,  according  as 
the  divisions  which  form  the  leaflets  extend 
towards  the  base  of  the  blade,  or  towards  the 
70 


midrib.  Of  the  former  class  are  ternate,  quatemate, 
quinate  leaves,  &c. ;  the  latter  are  called  pinnate 
leaves.  But  the  same  mode  of  division  may  be 
repeated  in  the  leaflets,  and  thus  a  leaf  may  be 
biternate,  or,  if  again  divided,  tritemate,  &o.,  and 
very  many  leaves  are  bipinnate,  tripinnate,  &o. 
When  the  division  is  often  repeated,  the  leaf  is 
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called  decompound.  A  pmnate  leai,  terminating  in 
a  pair  of  leaflets,  is  called  pari-pinnaie,  or  abruptly 
pinnate  ;  but  a  pinnate  leaf  very  often  terminates  in 
an  odd  leaflet,  and  is  then  called  impari-pinnate. 
The  blade  of  a  leaf  is  generally  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  stalk,  but  is  sometimes  at  right  angles  to 
it,  as  in  orbicular  and  peltate  leaves. 

The  Vernation  (q.  v.)  of  leaves,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  folded  in  bud,  is,  like  the  cestivation 
of  flowers,  very  characteristic  of  different  plants 
and  tribes  of  plants. 

Moot-leaves  are  generally  larger  than  stem-leaves, 
but  are  only  present  in  herbaceous  plants,  and  are 
generally  the  first  to  fade.  The  upper  stem-leaves 
are  generally  smaller  and  less  divided  than  the 
lower,  those  nearest  the  flowers  often  passing  iato 
bracts.  By  metamorphosis  of  leaves,  all  bracts, 
involucres,  &;o.,  are  produced,  and  all  the  difierent 
parts  of  flowers,  as  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  carpels, 
and  therefore  even  fruits;  and  the  mode  of  their 
arrangement  relatively  to  the  axis  corresponds 
with  that  of  leaves.  All  organs  formed  by  meta- 
morphosis of  leaves   are  called  leaf-orgams.     See 

MOKPHOLOGY. 

Seed-leaves  are  the  cotyledons  of  the  seed,  raised 
above  ground  after  germination,  and  serving  the 
purposes  of  leaves  to  the  young  plant,  although 
generally  very  unlike  its  future  leaves.  This,  how- 
ever, only  takes  place  in  some  plants. 

LB'BANOlSr,  MoirirT,  or  JEBEL  LIBNAN,  the 
western  and  higher  of  two  mountain-chains  which 
run  through  Syria  from  north-  to  south  parallel 
witji  the  coast  of  the  Levant.  Its  average  height 
is  about  7000  feet,  but  its  loftiest  peak,  Dahrel- 
Khotib,  in  the  range  called  Jebel  Makmel,  attains 
an  elevation  of  10,050  feet.  For  six  months  of 
the  year,  this  mountain  is  covered  with  snow.  The 
next  highest  point  is  Jebel  Sunnin,  8555  feet. 
The  road  froni  Baalbek  to  Tripoli  crosses  L.  at  an 
elevation  of  7330  feet.  Prom  the  western  side  of  the 
range,  several  spurs  strike  off  across  the  narrow 
atrip  of  level  coast,  and  project  upon  the  Levant  in 
bold  promontories.  In  the  south  are  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  the  most  important  river  that  rises 
in  Lebanon ;  not  far  from  Dahrel-Khotib,  those  of 
the  Orontes,  the  nejct  largest  stream,  which  flows 
northward,  and  intersects  the  chain  at  Antaki 
(Antioch).  L.  derives  its  name,  not  from  the  snow 
that  whitens  its  peaks,  but  from  its  chalk  clifis. 
The  vegetation  of  L.  is,  on  the  whole,  scanty; 
here  and  there,  woods  and  willow-groves  are  seen ; 
the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  however,  are 
everywhere  well  watered  and  cultivated,  and  the 
valleys  are  often  covered  with  orchards,  vineyards, 
olive  and  midberry  plantations,  and  cornfields. 
The  habitable  districts  are  mostly  in  the  possession 
of  Maronites  (q.  v.)  and  Druses  (q.  v.).  Everywhere 
the  range  of  L.  is  wUd  and  solitary ;  the  only  sound 
that  falls  upon  the  ear  of  the  traveller  is  the 
scream  of  the  eagla  Numerous  monasteries  offer 
comfortable  accommodation  to  the  weary  traveller 
at  the  close  of  almost  every  day's  wanderings.  The 
once  famous  Cedars  of  L.have  almost  disappeared ; 
only  a  solitary  grove  remains.  See  Cedab  or 
Lbbanon. 

Anti-Lebanon,  or  Jebel-esh-Sherld,  lies  east  of 
the  preceding;  the  range  is  less  compact,  and  its 
average  height  inferior.  The  great  plain  between 
the  two  is  known  as  Coele-Syria  (q.  v)i  Anti- 
Lebanon  terminates  southwards  in  Mount  Hermon, 
its  highest  point,  which  reaches  an  elevation  of 
8376  feet.  Its  sides  are  clothed  with  green  poplar- 
trees,  but  it  has  no  cedars.  On  its  table-lands  are 
found  numerous  little  lochs  or  tarns,  which  are  a 
characteristic  feature  of  this  range,  and  distinguish 
it  from  Mount  Lebanon.  " 


LEBEDIA'N,  a  district  town  of  Great  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Tambov,  100  miles  west-north- 
west of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  Don,  in  lat. 
53°  N.  It  has  two  annual  fairs,  the  commercial 
transactions  of  which  realise  £700,000.  One  of  the 
chief  articles  of  sale  is  horses ;  and  government 
officers  frequent  the  fairs  of  L.,  in  order  to  furnish 
horses  for  the  cavalry  regiments. 

LBBBDI'N,  a  town  of  Little  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Kharkov,  90  miles  north-west  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  in  lat.  50°  35'  N.,  long. 
34°  30'  E.  It  was  founded  in  the  17th  century. 
Pop.  13,377,  who  manufacture  girdles  and  sashes 
to  the  value  of  many  thousand  roubles.  These 
articles,  which  are  worn  by  the  Russian  peasants, 
are  sent  for  sale  to  Moscow,  and  to  the  fairs  of 
Nijni-Novgorod,  Kursk,  &c. 

LBBRTJN,  Charles,  a  French  painter,  bom  at 
Paris,  March  22,  1619,  studied  in  the  school  of 
Vouet,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  under  Poussin,  for 
six  years,  returning  to  France  in  1648.  He  became 
principal  court-painter  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  died  at 
Paris,  February  12, 1690.  L.'s  best  works  are  a  series 
of  pictures  representing  the  battles  of  Alexander, 
which  were  felicitously  engraved  by  G6rard  Audran. 
L.  belongs  to  the  classical  and  artificial  school,  bat 
he  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  it. 

LB'CCB,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Otranto,  in 
Southern  Italy,  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  25 
south-south-east  of  Brindisi,  has  a  population  of 
19,400.  It  is  the  Lupice  of  the  ancient  Salentines, 
the  name  having  become  Lycia  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  hence  Leooe.  It  contains  fine  churches  and 
public  edifices,  the  architecture  of  which  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  beauty  of  the  fine  white  stone 
found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
admits  of  exquisitely  minute  cuttang.  L.  has  a  large 
trade  in  oHve-oil. 

LECO'MPTON,  the  capital  of  Kansas,  United 
States  of  America,  is  situated  on  Kansas  River,  60 
miles  from  its  mouth  at  Kanzas  City.  It  contains 
the  state  capitol.  United  States  Land  Office,  and 
other  government  buildings.     Pop.  about  1000. 

LB'CTERN,  or  LETTERN  (Lat.  lectorium  or 
lectricium),  a  reading- 
desk  or  stand,  properly- 
movable,  from  which 
the  Scripture  lessons 
(lectiones),  which  form 
portion  of  the  various 
church-services,  are 
chanted  or  read.  The 
lectern  is  of  very 
ancient  use,  of  various 
forms,  and  of  different 
materials.  It  is  found 
both  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  in  the 
cathedrals  and  coUege- 
chapels  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  most 
ancient  lecterns  are 
of  wood,  a  beautiful 
example  of  which 
is  that  of  Ramsey 
Church,  Huntingdon- 
shire (about  1450), 
represented  in  the 
wood-cut ;  but  they 
were  frequently  also 
made  of  brass,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form 

of  an  eagle   (the  symbol  of  St   John  the  Evan- 
gelist), the  outspread  wings  of  which  form  the  frame 
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supporting  the  volume. — In  some  parts  of  the  east  of 
Scotland,  the  precentor's  desk  in  the  Presbyterian 
churches  is  called  the  lettran. 

LECYTHIDA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  exogen- 
ous plants,  or  sub-order  of  Myrtacem,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  being  that  the  fruit  is  a 
large  woody  capsule,  with  a  number  of  cells,  which 
in  some  species  remains  closed,  and  in  some  opens 
with  a  lid.  All  the  known  species,  about  forty,  are 
natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of  South  America.  All 
are  large  trees.  They  have  alternate  leaves,  and 
large  showy  flowers,  solitary,  or  in  racemes.  The 
stamens  are  numerous,  and  a  portion  of  them  some- 
times connected  into  a  kind  of  petal-like  hood. 
Brazil  Nuts  (q.  v.)  and  Sapucaia  Nuts  (q.  v.)  are  the 
seeds  of  trees  of  this  order.  The  Cannon-ball  Tree 
(q.  V.)  belongs  to  it.  The  capsules  of  some  species 
are  known  as  monkey-pots.  Monkeys  are  very  fond 
of  the  seeds. 

LB'DA,  in  Grecian  Mythology,  the  wife  of  the 
Spartan  king  Tyndareus,  whom  Jupiter  visited  one 
night  in  the  disguise  of  a  swan.  She  became  by 
the  god  the  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  after 
her  death,  was  raised  to  a  divinity  under  the  name 
of  Nemesis.  The  story  has  supplied  a  theme  for 
many  works  of  art. 

LB'DBURY,  a  smaU  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  is  situated  fourteen  miles  east- 
south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  Here- 
ford and  Gloucester  canal.  Glove-making  is  the 
principal  branch  of  industry.    Pop.  (1861)  3263. 

LEDGER-LINE,  a  kind  of  tackle  used  in  fish- 
ing. It  consists  of  a  bullet  or  piece  of  lead  with  a 
hole  through  the  centre ;  through  which  a  gut-hne 
is  threaded,  having  at  the  end  of  it  a  hook.  About 
18  or  20  inches  above  the  hook,  a  shot  or  bead  is 
fastened  firmly  to  the  line,  to  prevent  the  lead 
from  slipping  down  the  line  nearer  to  the  hook. 
The  hook  being  baited,  the  tackle  is  then  cast  into 
the  water.  The  lead  rests  on  the  bottom,  and  the 
line  is  kept  tight,  but  without  lifting  the  lead  off 
the  bottom.  The  moment  a  fish  bites  at  the  bait, 
it  is  felt  by  the  angler,  who  immediately  gives  a 
strong  pull  or  strike.  This  method  of  fishing  is 
used  chiefly  for  barbel  or  bream. 

LEDEU-ROLLIN,  Alexandre  Auouste,  a 
noted  French  democrat,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1808, 
and  studied  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted 
in  1830.  He  was  counsel  for  the  defence  in  most 
of  the  prosecutions  of  opposition  journals  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  obtained  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  eloquence  among  the  lower  orders.  In  1841, 
he  was  elected  deputy  by  the  department  of  Sarthe, 
and  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  extreme 
Left.  In  1846,  he  published  a  Socialistic  manifesto, 
entitled  Appd  awx  Travaillewrs,  in  which  he 
declared  '  universal  suffrage '  to  be  the  only  panacea 
for  the  miseries  of  the  working-classes.  He  was 
also  an  ardent,  or  even  a  violent  promoter  of  the 
reform-meetings  that  preceded  the  crash  of  1848. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  opposed 
the  proposal  of  a  regency,  advocated  the  formation 
-  of  a  Provisional  Government,  and  when  this  was 
carried  out,  was  intrusted  with  the  portfolio  of  the 
Interior.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  committee 
of  five  in  whose  hands  the  National  Assembly 
placed  the  interim  government  of  the  country. 
In  this  high  position,  he  shewed  great  want  of 
perception,  firmness,  and  energy.  In  consequence 
of  the  insurrection  of  June  1848,  he  ceased  to 
hold  office,  and  then  sought  to  recover  (what  he 
had  lost  by  accepting  office)  his  influence  with 
the  extreme  democrats.  He  partially  succeeded  in 
his  attempt,  and  even  ventured  on  a  candidature 
for   the    presidency,   but    obtained   only    370,119 
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votes.  The  unsuccessful  Smeute  of  June  1849  put 
an  end  to  L.-R.'s  political  r61e  in  Prance.  He  fled 
to  England,  and  in  less  than  a  year  politely  pub- 
lished a  work  against  the  land  which  had  given 
him  an  asylum,  De  la  Decadence  de  I'Angleterre 
(2  vols.  Par.  1850).  He  has  also  written  a  great 
many  pamphlets,  treatises,  letters,  &c.,  which  do  not 
possess  any  permanent  interest. 

LE'D0M,/a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural  order 
Ericem,  sub-order  iJ/wdorece,  consisting  of  small  ever- 
green shrubs,  with  comparatively  large  flowers,  of 
which,  the  corolla  is  cut  into  five  deep  petal-like 
segments.  The  species  are  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America  ;  some  of  them  are  common  to  both. 
The  leaves  of  L.  latifolium  are  said  to  be  used  in 
Labrador  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  Labrador  Tea.  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  party,  in  the  arctic  expedition  of  1819 — 1822, 
used  in  the  same  way  the  Ledum  palustre,  which 
produced  a  beverage  with  a  smeE  resembling 
rhubarb,  yet  they  found  it  refreshing.  The  leaves 
of  both  these  shrubs  possess  narcotic  properties,  and 
render  beer  heady.  They  are  regarded  as  useful  in 
agues,  dysentery,  and  diarrhcea. 

LEE,  or  LEEWARD,  a  nautical  term  for  the 
quarter  to  which  the  wind  is  directed,  as  distin- 
guished from  windward,  or  the  part  whenee  the  wind 
comes. 

LEE,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Virginian 
family.  Their  ancestor,  Richard  Lee,  emigrated 
with  a  numerous  household  to  America,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  I.,  and  settled  in  the  country  lying 
between  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers. 
He  was  a  bold  royalist,  and  during  the  Protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  colony  of  Virginia  to  assume  a  semi-independent 
attitude. — Richard  Henry  Lee,  great-grandson 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  most  illustrious  member 
of  the  family,  was  born  at  Stratford,  in  Virginia, 
January  20,  1732.  He  was  educated  first  at  home, 
and  afterwards  in  England,  He  did  not  come  promi- 
nently before  his  countrymen  till  after  the  British 
parliament  had  passed  (1764)  the  act  declaring  its 
right  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  also  the  Stamp  Act 
(1765),  when  he  immediately  became  the  centre  of 
an  active  opposition  among  the  colonists,  associated 
himself  with  Patrick  Henry  (q.  v.),  and  drew  up 
most  of  the  'resolutions'  of  the  period.  He  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  from  Virginia  to  the  first  American 
Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  (September 
5,  1774),  and  at  once  became  a  leader  in  the 
assembly.  He  wrote  most  of  those  addresses  to 
the  king,  the  people  of  England,  and  the  colonies, 
which  compelled  the  great  Chatham  to  admit,  that 
'for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and 
wisdom  of  conclusion,  under'  such  complication  of 
circumstances,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand 
in  preference  to  the  general  congress  at  PhQadelphia.' 
When  war  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies  became  inevitable,  Lee  was  placed  on  the 
committees  charged  with  preparing  the  munitions 
of  war,  and  with  devising  all  other  means  of  offering 
a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  British  government. 
His  labours  at  this  time  were  enormous.  On  the 
7th  of  Jime  1776,  Lee  made  the  most  celebrated  (and 
important)  of  all  his  speeches,  when  introducing 
before  the  congress  of  Philadelphia  a  measure 
declaring  the  '  united  colonies '  to  be  '  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,'  and  '  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown.'  During  the  war  ,  of  inde- 
pendence, he  was — in  spite  of  Hi-health — one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  patriotic  party,  chiefly,  however, 
as  a  civilian.  In  1784,  he  was  elected  president  of 
congress,  and  when  the  federal  constitution  was 
established,  he  entered   the   senate   for  Virginia. 
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Towards  the  close  of  hia  career,  he  became  a  decided 
federalist,  although  originally  he  had  viewed  that 
S3ratem  of  government  with  great  suspicion,  as  tend- 
ing towards  a  despotic  centralisation  of  power.    In 
1792,  he  retired  from  piibHo  affairs,  and  died  in  his 
native  state,  June  19,  1794,     Hia  Life  and  Corre- 
'  spondence  was  published  by  hia  great-grandson,  R. 
H.  Lee  (2  vols.  Philadelphia,  1825). — Lee,  Arthur, 
youngest  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Virginia,  December  20,  1740.    He  waa  educated  at 
Eton,  then  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,   and 
after  travelling  on  the  continent  for  some  time, 
returned  to  America,  and  started  as  a  physician. 
Circumstances,  however,  soon   drew  him  into  the 
field  of  politics  ;  he  returned  to  England,  advocated 
the  rights  of  the  colonies  in  the  English  newspapers, 
and  in  1776,  took  up  his   residence  at  Paris,  aa 
the  secret  agent  of  the  American  congress.    In  this 
capacity,  he  waa  buaily  employed  during  the  whole 
struggle,  and  conducted  his  business  on  the  conti- 
nent ^eatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  colonists.    He 
died  December  12,  1792.     Lee,  like  his   brother, 
was  an  admirable  scholar  and  writer,  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the    most   eminent  men   of 
his  time,  Burke,  Wyndham,  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
Abbg  Eaynal,  and  the  Duke   de  Rochefoucauld. 
See  Life  and  Correspondence,  by  E,.  H.  Lee  (2  vols. 
Boston,  1829). — Lee,  Henry,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can general,  whose  father  was  cousin  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  in  Virginia,  January  29,  1756.     He 
was  one  of  the  moat  daring,  vigilant,  and  successful 
cavalry  officers  on  the  side  of  the  colonists.    '  Lee's 
Legion '  was  probably  the  most  effective  and  cour- 
ageous body  of  troops  raised  in  America.     In  the 
.famous  retreat  of  Greene  before  Lord  ComwaJlis,  it 
formed  the  rear-guard,   the  post   of   honour,   and 
covered  itself  with  glory.     At  the  battles  of  Guild- 
ford Court  House  and  Eutaw,  at  the  sieges  of  Forts 
Watson,  Motte,  and  Granby  and  Aiigusta,  and  at 
the  storming  of    Fort    Grierson,   Lee  particularly 
signalised  himself.     After  the  war,  he  was  sent  to 
congress  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  advocated  the 
adoption  of  a  federal  conatitution,  and  in  1792,  waa 
chosen  governor  of  Virginia.     In  1809,  he  published 
a  valuable  work,  entitled  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the 
/Southern  Department  of  the  United  States.     He  died 
at  Cumberland  Island,  Georgia,  March  25,  1816. — 
Lee,  Robert  B.,  General  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
is  a  sou  of  the  preceding,  and  was  born  in  Virginia 
about   1810.      He  was    educated  at    the  military 
academy  of  West  Point,  entered  the  arniy  of  the 
United  States,  served  aa  captain  of  engineers  under 
General  Scott  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  brevetted  colonel 
for   distinguished   services.     He  was   employed   in 
the  office  of  the  commander-in-chief  at  Washington 
when  Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union,  April  1861, 
when  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Virginia.   When 
that  state  entered  the  Confederacy,  he  was  appointed 
to  its  highest  military  rank  of  general,  and  though 
not  the  senior,  was  selected  by  President  Davis  as 
commander-in-chief.       In  Jtily   1862,  he   defended 
Richmond  against  the  Federal  army  under  General 
M'CleUan,  and  after  six  days  of  sanguinary  battles, 
drove  him  to  the  shelter  of  his  gun-boats.     March- 
ing north,  he  defeated  General  Pope,  August  29,  in 
the  second  battle  of  Manassas.     Crossing  the  Poto- 
mac into  Maryland,  with  a  force  of  40,000,  he  was 
met  at  Antietam  by  General  M'CleUan  with  80,000, 
and  after  a  bloody  but  indecisive  conflict,  Septem- 
ber 17,  reorossed  tLe  Potomac,  and  took  a  position 
at  Fredericksburg,   on  the  Rappahannock,  where, 
December  13,  he  was  attacked  by  General  Burn- 
side,  whose  army  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 


General  Hooker,  the  successor  of  Generals  M'Clellan, 
Pope,  and  Burnside,  whom  Lee  had  successively 
defeated,  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  May  1,  1863, 
and  was  attacked  by  General  Lee  on  the  2d  and 
3d,  routed  Vidth  heavy  loss,  and  compelled  to 
escape  in  the  night  across  the  river.  More  recently, 
he  has  carried  the  war  into  the  northern  states, 
but  with  what  result  remains  to  be  decided. 
General  Lee  married  the  adopted  granddaughter 
and  heiress  of  Washington,  by  whom  he  has  five 
sons,  all  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  service — one  a 
general,  another  a  colonel,  and  the  youngest,  a  boy 
of  18,  a  private  artillery  volunteer  in  the  army 
under  his  father's  command. 

LEE,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  orientalist  and 
linguist,  was  born,  14th  May  1783,  at  Longnor,  in 
Shropshire,  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1817.  Two  years 
after,  he  was  chosen  Arabic  Professor  in  the  same 
university,  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Halle 
(unsolicited)  in  1822,  and  from  Cambridge  in  1833, 
was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  1831, 
and  died  rector  of  Barley,  in  Hertfordshire,  16th 
December  1852.  His  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage (2d  ed.  Lond.  1831),  his  Booh  of  Job,  trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Hebrew  (3  vols.  Lond.  1837), 
his  Hebrew,  Ghaldaic,  and  English  Lexicon  (Ldud. 
1840),  hia  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the  Travels 
of  Ibn-Batuta  (Lond.  1833),  have  secured  for  him 
a  very  high  reputation.  His  Sermons  on  the  Study 
of  the  Hoh)  Scriptures  (1830),  and  Events  and  Times 
of  the  Visions  of  Daniel  and  St  John  (Lond.  1851), 
are  also  highly, esteemed.  He  took  charge,  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  editions  of 
the  Syriac  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  Syriao  New 
Testament,  or  Peshito,  of  the  Malay,  Persian,  and 
Hindustani  Bibles,  and  of  the  Psalms  in  Coptic 
and  Arabic. 

LEE,  Frederic  Richard,  E.A.,  an  English  land- 
scape painter,  bom  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire, 
about  the  close  of  last  century,  and  first  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1824.  He  became  an 
A.R.A.  in  1834,  and  an  R.A.  in  1838.  Lee  is  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  national  painters  of  his  day, 
the  characteristic  acenery  of  hia  native  country,  its 
quiet  river-banks,  its  parka,  ita  leafy  lanes,  and  its 
pictureaque  villagea,  forming  the  favourite  subjects 
of  his  pencil.  Among  his  best  known  and  most 
admired  pictures  are  '  The  Broken  Bridge,'  '  The 
MiU,'  '  The  Watering-place,'  '  The  Fisherman's 
Haunt,'  'The  SUver  Pool,'  'The  Ploughed  Field,' 
'  A  Devonshire  Village,'  '  A  Village  Green,'  '  Cover 
Side,'  '  Harvest  Field,  '  A  Devonshire  Lane,'  '  Pens- 
hurst  Avenue,'  '  Avenue  in  Shobrook  Park.'  Among 
his  latest  works  are  '  The  Bay  of  Biscay,'  '  Ply- 
mouth Breakwater,'  'View  of  Gibraltar  from  the 
Sands.'  In  1848,  he  began  to  paint  a  series  of 
works  along  with  S.  Cooper,  the  cattle-painter — 
the  former  executing  the  landscape,  and  the  latter 
the  animals. 

LEECH,  John,  an  English  artist,  was  bom  in 
London  about  1816,  and  received  hia  education 
at  the  Charter  Houae.  The  reputation  of  thig. 
artist  ia  almost  entirely  associated  with  Punch, 
to  which,  by  this  time,  he  has  contributed  many 
thousand  humorous  sketches.  These  sketches 
are  frequently  as  full  of  grace  as  of  humour;  the 
drawing  is  often  excellent;  and  his  female  faces 
have  a  quiet,  healthful  beauty,  which  would  be 
attractive  in  the  baU-room,  but  more  attractive 
by  the  fireside  and  with  children  on  the  knee.  In 
the  Punch  sketches,  he  has  aatiriaed  keenly,  yet 
on  the  whole  hiunauely,  the  vagaries  of  male 
and  fen^ale  attire,  the  precocity  of  the  young, 
the  pomp  of  Paterfamilias,  the  pride  of  domestic 
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servaiita,  and  the  singular  relations  trhich  some- 
times subsist  between  tlie  parlour  and  the  kitchen. 
To  the  future  historian  of  the  Victorian  era,  these 
hasty  sketches  -will  be  invaluable. 

L.  has  published,  in  a  separate  form,  The  Sising 
Oeneration  (1848),  and  Pictures  of  Life  and  Character 
(1854),  the  latter  being  a  collection  of  his  most 
successful  Punch  contributions. 

LEECH  (Hirudo),  a  Linnsean  genus  oi  Annelida, 
of  the  order  Suctoria,  now  forming  the  family 
Hinidinidm,  and  divided  into  a  number  of  genera, 
some  of  which  contain  many  species.  They  are 
mostly  inhabitants  of  fresh  waters,  although  some 
live  among  grass,  &c.,  in  moist  places,  and  some  are 
marine.  They  are  most  common  in  warm  climates. 
The  body  is  soft,  and  composed  of  rings  like  that 
of  the  earthworm,  but  not  furnished  with  bristles 
to  aid  in  progression,  as  in  the  earthworm;  instead 
of  which,  a  sucking  disk  at  each  extremity  enables 
the  leech  to  avail  itself  of  its  power  of  elongating 
and  shortening  its  body,  in  order  to  pretty  rapid 


A,  moutb  of  the  Medicinal  leeeh  (magnified),  sliewing  the 
position  of  the  teeth ;  B,  one  of  the'  teeth  on  a  larger  scale, 
shewing  the  serrated  edge. 

locomotion.  The  mouth  is  in  the  anterior  sucking 
disk.  The  mouth  of  many  of  the  species,  as  of  the 
common  mediraual  leeches,  is  admirably  adapted 
not  only  for  killing  and  eating  the  minute  aquatic 
animals  which  constitute  their  ordinary  food,  but 
for  making  little  wounds  in  the  higher  animals, 
when  opportunity  occurs,  through  which  blood  may 
be  sucked.  The  mouth  of  the  medicinal  leech  has 
three  small  white  hard  teeth,  minutely  serrated 
along  the  edges,  and  curved  so  as  to  form  little 
semicircular  saws,  provided  with  muscles  powerful 
enough  to  work  them  with  ©"eat  eflfect,  and  to 

Eroduoe  a  triradiate  wound.  The  stomach  is  very 
irge,  and  is  divided  into  compartments,  some  of 
which  have  large  lateral  caeca;  and  a  leech  which 
has  once  gorged  itself  with  blood  retains  a  store 
for  a  very  long  time,  little  changed,  in  these  recep- 
tacles, whilst  the  digestive  process  slowly  goes  on. 
The  circulating  system  consists  of  four  great  pulsat- 
ing trunks,  one  dorsal,  one  ventral,  and  two  lateral, 
with  their  branches  ;  there  is  no  heart.  The  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  takes  place  by  mmierous  small 
apertures  on  the  ventral  surface,  leading  into  respir- 
atory sacs.  Leeches  are  oviparous,  and  each  indi- 
vidual is  androgynous.  They  have  smaill  eyes — in 
the  medicinal  leeches  ten — appearing  as  black  spots 
near  the  mouth,  and  of  the  most  simple  structure. 
Leeches  frequently  change  their  skin ;  and  one  cause 
of  the  great  mortality  so  often  experienced  among 
leeches  kept  for  medicinal  use,  is  the  want  of  aquatic 
plants  in  the  vessels  containing  them,  among  which 
to  rub  themselves  for  aid  in  this  process,  and  for 

fetting  quit  of  the  slime  which  their  skins  exude, 
leech  aquaria  in  which  aquatic  plants  grow,  are 
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therefore  much  more  favourable  for  the  health  of 
leeches  than  the  tanks  and  vessels  formerly  in  use. 
— The  MBDicryAL  L.  {H.  medicinaMs  or  Sanguisuga 
is  a  rare  native 


of  Britain;  but  leech- 
gathering  is  the  occu- 
pation of  some  poor 
persons,  particularly  in 
Cumberland.  Leeches, 
however,  are  generally 
imported  from  Hamburg 
and  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  collecting 
of  leeches  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  persons 
in  some  parts  of  Europe; 
and  leech  -  gatherers 
sometimes  adopt  the 
simple  mode  of  wading 
into  the  water,  and  seiz- 
ing the  leeches  which 
attach  themselves  to 
their  bare  legs.  Pieces 
of  liver,  &c.,  are  some- 
times used  for  baits, 
and  a  kind  of  net  is 
sometimes  used.  Some 
parts  of  Europe  are  sup- 
phed  from  more  eastern 
regions.  Slight  differ- 
ences have  led  to  the" 
establishment  of  two 
species^one  more  north- 
em,  and  one  more  south- 
ern— among  those  com- 
monly imported  into 
Britain.  The  more  north- 
ern— which  is  that  above 
named — has  the  belly 
spotted  with  black;  the  The  Digestive  Apparatus  of 
niore  southern  {H.  pro-  the  Medicinal  leech  : 
mncialis,  or  Sanguisuga,  hi,  the  stomach;  h,  lateral 
medidnalis  or  Tneridioiv-  cEeca ;  e,  intestine. 

alls)  has  the  belly  un- 
spotted. Other  species  are  used  for  the  same 
medicinal  purpose  of  blood-sucking  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  ancients  were  well  acquainted 
with  leeches,  but  their  medicinal  use  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  middle  ages.  Many  miUions 
of  leeches  are  aimually  imported  into  Britain. — 
The  HoESE-LBECH  {Hcemopis  sanguisorba)  is  com- 
mon in  Britain ;  it  is  much  larger  than  the  medi- 
cinal species,  but  its  teeth  are  comparatively 
blunt,  and  it  is  little  of  a  blood-sucker— notwith- 
standing the  popular  notion — and  useless  for  medi- 
cinal purposes.  It  feeds  greedily  on  earthworms, 
which  issue  from  the  banks  of  the  ponds  or 
sluggish  streams  which  it  inhabits. — In  many  parts 


Horse  Leech. 

of  India,  as  in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Himalaya, 
the  moist  grass  swarms  with  leeches,  some  of 
them  very  small,  but  very  troublesome  to  cattle 
and  to  men  who  have  occasion  to  walk  through 
the  grass.  Sir  James  E.  Tennent's  description  of 
the  land-leech  of  Ceylon  {Haemadipsa  Oeulanica)  is 
very  amusing.  In  size,  it  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  as  fine  as  a  common  knitting-needle,  but 
capable  of  distension  to  the  thickness  of  a  quill  and 
a  length  of  nearly  two  inches.   It  can  insinuate  itself 


LBECHmo— le;eds. 


through  the  meshes  of  the  finest  stocking.  It  is 
always  ready  to  assail  a  passing  traveller  or  quad- 
ruped. The  coffee-planters  are  obliged  to  wear  leech- 
gaiters  of  closely- woven  cloth  for  protection.  Horses 
are  driven  wild  by  these  pests,   'and  stamp  1^6 


Land  Leeches : 
From  Tennent's  Ceylon. 

ground  in  fury,  to  shake  them  from  their  fetlocks, 
to  which  they  hang  in  bloody  tassels.'  The  bare 
legs  of  palanquin-bearers  are  adorned  with  clusters 
of  them  like  bunches  of  grapes.  Their  numbers 
have  often  occasioned  the  death  of  men  compelled 
to  spend  days  where  they  abounded.  The  moist 
valleys  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Chili,  and  other  tropical 
countries,  swarm  with  landrleeehes  as  much  as 
those  of  India  and  Ceylon. 

LEECHING,  or  the  application  of  Leeches  (q.  v.), 
for  the  purpose  of  abstracting  blood,  is  preferable  to 
venesection  or  cupping  in  ,many  forms  of  disease ; 
as,  for  example — 1.  In  local  determinations  of  blood, 
unattended  with  febrile  symptoms,  as  in  acute 
inflammation  of  the  female  breast,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  cupping-glass  wotdd  cause  intense  pain. 
2.  In  abdominal  inflammations,  especially  in  Peri- 
tonitis (q.  v.),  the  application  of  leeches  is  often 
preferable  to  general  blood-letting,  particularly  in 
patients  of  a  weak  constitution.  3.  In  various  organic 
affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  leeching  often 
affords  great  relief.  Indeed,  there  are  few  diseases  in 
which  loss  of  blood  is  required,  excepting  erysipelas, 
in  which  the  application  of  leeches  is  objectionable ; 
although  it  is  inexpedient,  as  compared  with  vene- 
section, in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
make  an  immediate  impression  on  the  disease  (as  in 
peritonitis  in  robust  persons),  or  where  the  disease 
is  very  rapid  and  fatal  (as  in  croup). 

JxL  the  diseases  of  infants  and  young  children, 
leeches  must  be  applied  with  caution.  Infants  are 
sometimes  completely  blanched  by  the  application 
of  one  or  two  leeches,  and  a  case  is  recorded  by 
Pelletan  in  which  six  leeches  applied  to  the  chest 
proved  fatal  to  a  child  aged  six  years.  In  applying 
leeches,  the  part  should  be  thoroughljr  cleaned,  and 
the  leeches,  after  being  dried  by  rubbing  them  in  a 
clean  linen  cloth,  should  be  placed  in  an  open  pill- 
box, or  in  a  wine-glass,  and  applied  to  the  spot  at 
which  it  is  desired  that  they  should  attach  them- 
selves. When  it  is  wished  to  affix  a  leech  to  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  it  is  placed  in  a  narrow  tube 
called  a  leech-glass.  When  the  animals  wxU  not 
attach  themselves  readily,  they  may  sometimes  be 
induced  to  bite  by  moistening  the  part  with  milk 
or  blood. 

•  -  The  quantity  of  blood  which  a  leech  is  capable  of 
drawing  may  be  estimated  at  an  average  at  about 
a  drachm  and  a  half,  although  occasionally  a  leech 
will  abstract  between  three  and  four  drachms ;  and 
this  quantity  does  not  include  that  lost  after  the 
animal  has  fallen  off,  which  is  frequently,  especially 
in  children,  very  considerable.  In  order  to  cause 
the  leech  to  disgorge  the  blood,  the  usual  practice  is 
to  apply  salt  to  its'  body. 


When  the  leeches  have  fallen  off,  it  is  usually 
desirable  to  promote  to  some  extent  the  flow  of 
blood  from  their  bites,  and  this  is  readily  done  by 
the  application  of  warm  fomentations  or  poultices. 
The  bleeding  generally  stops  spontaneously  after  a 
short  time ;  if  it  goes  on  longer  than  is  desirable, 
mere  exposure  to  0ie  air,  or  ttie  application  of  the 
fluff  of  a  hat,  or  of  a  bit  of  cobweb,  will  usually 
check  it,  the  flbrine  of  the  blood  coagulating  on 
the  applied  filaments,  and  forming  a  small  clot.  If 
these  means  fail,  a  little  cone  of  lint  should  be 
inserted  into  the  bite,  over  which  a  compress  should 
be  laid  and  a  bandage  applied ;  or  the  bite  should 
be  touched  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  (limar 
caustic)  scraped  to  a  point. 

Leeches,  when  applied  to  the  mouth  or  interior 
of  the  nose,  have  been  occasionally  swallowed,  and 
have  given  rise  to  very  unpleasant  sjmiptoms.  The 
best  treatment  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  to  pre- 
scribe wine — ^half  a  glass,  or  even  a  glass,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour — which  will  speedily  destroy 
the  leech.  A  moderately  strong  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  would  probably  exert  a  similar  fatal  action 
on  the  animaL 

LEEDS,  the  first  town  in  Yorkshire,  and  fifth  in 
England  in  point  of  population,  is  a  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough,  being  one  of  those  which 
were  enfranchised  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BiU. 
It  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  in  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  and  is  the 
centre  of  the  clothing  district.  The  extent  of  this 
and  the  other  commercial  pursuits  of  the  town  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  statistics  of  employ- 
ments in  L.,  as  ascertained  in  1S58. 


Penoni 

Annual  Total 

:    Employed. 

Wagei 

Woollen  manufacture. 

10,193 

£370,095 

■Worsted           ti           ,    .        . 

,         7M 

20,238 

Flax,                 n           ,        •        • 

9,020 

188,032 

Iron,  and  machine-making,    . 

10,909 

560,092 

Iron-stone  and  coal-miners, 

3,000 

166,000 

Silk  manufacture. 

£50 

18,200 

Paper         //          .... 

190 

7,280 

Totacco    w          ,  .        .        . 

lis 

18,060 

Clay-pipes,  flre-brioks,  &c., 

900 

40,300 

Eartllenware,  .... 

540 

13,842 

Glass, 

eoo 

35,360 

Oil 

Hi 

12,584 

Chemicals 

620 

32,240 

Leather 

<       2,000 

102,317 

Dyeing 

1,668 

76,752 

Pvhlic  BuUdings. — There  are  36  churches  in  Leeds, 
of  which  26  are  in  the  town  and  10  in  the  suburbs. 
Of  these,  22  are  parochial  vicarages,  and,  14  are 
perpetual  curacies.  The  chief  is  St  Peter's,  which 
is  in  Kirkgate,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1838  at  a  cost  of 
£29,770.  It  is  180  feet  long  by  86  feet  wide ;  the 
tower  is  139  feet  high,  and  contains  a  peal  of  13 
beUs.  It  is  a  very  noble  edifice.  The  principal 
windows  are  of  beautiful  stained  glass.  It  also  con- 
tains some  fine  statues,  one  of  which  is  erected  in 
memory  of  those  natives  of  Leeds  who  fell  in  the 
Crimea;  the  church  has  a  good  choir.  The  other 
principal  buildings  are  chiefly  of  recent  erection,  and 
are  as  follows :  'fixe  Town-hall  is  250  feet  long,  200 
feet- broad,  and  the  tower  is  225  feet  high.  It  covers 
5600  square  yards.  The  ^eat  hall  is  161  feet  long, 
72  feet  wide,  and  75  feet  Egh.  It  is  richly  decorated, 
and  contains  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
organs  in  Europe,  also  statues  of  Edward  Baines 
and  Robert  Hall,  formerly  members  for  the  borough. 
There  is  also  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Queen  in  Sie 
vestibule,  and  of  Wellington  in  the  front  of  the 
building.  KirkstaU  Abbey,  about  three  miles  from 
L.,  was  founded  between  1147  and  1153  by  Henry 
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de  Laoie  for  the  Cistercian  order  of  monks.  It  is  a 
fine  old  ruin,  remarkable  for  its  simple  grandeur 
and  unity  of  design.  Adel  Church,  about  four  miles 
from  L.,  is  an  interesting  building,  erected  1140. 
Near  it  was  a  Koman  station,  where  several  anti- 
quities have  been  found.  The  Grammar-school  was 
buUt  in  1859,  at  a  cost  of  £13,000.  It  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross  in  the  Gothic  style,  decorated 
period,  and  was  designed  by  E.  M.  Barry,  Esq. 
The  borough  jail  is  a  large  castellated  building  at 
Armley,  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  The 
Corn  Exchange,  a  handsome  building  of  an  oval 
form ;  the  Post-office,  formerly  the  Court  House, 
near  which  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  recently  erected  by  the  Midland 
Railway  Company ;  the  Philosophical  Hall,  built 
in  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  and  having  a 
fine  museum,  &c.  The  educational  institutions 
comprise  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  founded  1824.  It 
possesses  a  library  of  12,000  voluines,  reading-room 
and  lecture-hall,  day-schools,  and  evening  classes ; 
it  has  1500  members.  In  connection  with  it  is  the 
School  of  Art,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
kingdom,  and  giving  instruction  in  drawing  to  3000 
persons.  The  Working-Men's  Institute,  numbering, 
on  an  average,  2000  members :  its  attractions  are 
lectures  and  entertainments,  newspapers,  indoor  and 
outdoor  games,  refreshments  at  cost-price,  all  for 
a  weekly  subscription  of  Id.  Besides  the  above, 
there  are  about  twelve  smaller  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  popular  instruction.  There  is  also  a 
library  of  30,000  volumes,  founded  by  Priestley  in 
1768.  The  number  of  subscribers  is  limited  to  500. 
Among  charitable  institutions  may  be  mentioned 
the  Infirmary,  which  is  about  to  be  rebuilt  on  a 
new  site  from  designs  by  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A., 
and  towards  which  upwards  of  £66,000  has  been 
subscribed  ;  the  Dispensary ;  House  of  Recovery ; 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children;  Tradesman's 
Benevolent  Society ;  Industrial  School,  and  hand- 
some new  workhouse ;  the  Reformatory  at  Adel, 
where  about  60  juvenile  criminals  are  usefully  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  and  other  occupations.  L.  has 
also  a  Commercial  News-room,  a  Stock  Exchange, 
two  general  markets — one  of  which  is  a  hand- 
some structure  of  iron  and  glass — a  cattle-market, 
coloured  and  white  cloth  halls,  three  railway- 
stations,  seven  banks,  two  theatres,  one  daily  and 
three  weekly  newspapers.  L.  sends  two  members 
to  parliament.     Pop.  in  1861,  207,165. 

LEEK  {Allium  Porrwm  ;  see  Aluum),  a  biennial 
plant,  and  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  with 
no  proper  bulb  at  the  root,  but  generally  a  shght 
increase  of  the  thickness  of  the  stem;  a  stem  about 
3  feet  high,  leafy  at  bottom;  the  leaves  about  an 
inch  wide,;  the  flowers  in  a  large  and  very  dense 
terminal  globular  umbel,  which  is  not  bulbiferous. 
It  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  and  some  of  the 
varieties  exhibit  the  effects  of  cultivation  in  greatly 
increased  size  and  delicacy.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  before  it  has  run  up  into  a  flower-stalk, 
blanched  by  earthing  up  or  other  means  which  also 
induce  it  to  swell  and  extend,  is  much  esteemed  for 
culinary  purposes.  Its  flavour  is  much  milder  than 
that  of  the  onion,  or  any  other  species  of  Allium. 
The  L.  has  long  been  an  especial  favourite  of  the 
Welsh ;  and  much  attention  has  of  late  been  paid 
to  its  cultivation  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  It  is 
generally  sown  in  spring,  and  is  used  during  the 
foUowing  winter.  It  delights  in  a  rich  but  light 
and  dry  soil.  Gardeners  often  transplant  seedling 
leeks,  instead  of  merely  thinning  out  the  original 
rows ;  and  sometimes  make  deep  holes  for  tliem 
with  the  dibble,  into  which  they  merely  throw  a 
little  earth  to  cover  the  roots,  leaving  the  stem  to 
swell  in  the  open  hole. 
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LEEK,  a  manufacturing  and  market-town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  24  miles  north- 
north-east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The  parish 
church  dates  originally  from  1180,  and  the  town 
contains  also  numerous  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions.  Pop.  (1861)  10,045,  who  are  employed 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods. 

LEBT  COURTS,  in  English  Law,  mean  courts 
held  in  a  manor,  township,  or  hundred,  for  local 
purposes. 

LEEU'WARDEN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Friesland,  in  a  rich  and 
extensive  plain,  on  the  HarHngen  and  Groningen 
Canal,  16  miles  east-north-east  of  Harlingen.  It 
contains  a  handsome  town-hall,  an  ancient  palace 
of  the  Princes  of  Orange,  and  many  churches. 
Numerous  canals  intersect  the  town.  L.  has  a 
society  for  the  investigation  of  Frisian  history, 
antiquities,  and  language,  and  another  for  the  study 
of  natural  history.  Linen  fabrics  and  paper  are 
manufactured,  and  a.  trade  in  horses  is  carried  on. 
Pop.  24,461. 

LEEUWENHOEK,  or  LEUWENHOEK,  An- 
thony YKS,  one  of  the  earliest  microscopic  observers, 
was  bom  at  DeUt,  in  Holland,  in  1632,  and  died  in 
the  same  town  in  1723.  The  compound  microscope, 
as  it  existed  in  his  time,  was  very  imperfect,  and 
subject  to  many  errors,  which  induced  L.  to  employ 
only  simple  microscopes,  that  is  to  say,  very  small 
lenses  of  short  focal  lengths,  which  were  fixed 
between  two  plates  of  metal  that  had  been  pierced 
with  a  very  narrow  opening.  He  bequeathed  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  (where  they  are  care- 
fully preserved)  a  collection  of  these  microscopes. 
It  was  in  the  Philosophical  Transections  of  this 
Society,  to  which  he  contributed  112  papers,  that 
most  of  his  observations  were  originally  published. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  his  investigations 
may  be  mentioned  a  Memoir  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1690,  in  which  he  discovered,  and 
clearly  demonstrated,  the  continuity  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  through  intervening  capillaries,  and  thus 
afforded  ocular  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Harvey's  views  regarding  the  circulation ;  he  also 
examined  the  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens  and 
of  the  brain.  He  is  perhaps  most  generally  known 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  Rotifers,  and  as  being  the 
first  to  recognise  the  property  which  these  animals 
possess  of  alternately  dying  and  being  resuscitated, 
according  as  they  are  dried  or  provided  with  the 
water  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  vitality. 

His  writiags  were  collected  and  published  in 
Dutch  at  Leyden  and  DeHt  in  seven  4to  volumes,  the 
publication  extending  from  1686  to  1732.  A  Latin 
translation,  under  the  title  of  Opera  Omnia,  seu 
Arcana  Natural,  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1792 ; 
and  an  English  translation  was  published  by  Mr 
Samuel  Hoole,  in  two  4to  volumes,  in  1798 — 1800. 

LEE'WARD  ISLANDS.    See  Antilles. 

LEEWAY.  When  a  ship  is  steering  in  a  direc- 
tion AB,  and  a  strong  wind  is  blowing  as  indicated 
by  the  arrow,  the  ship's  actual  course  is  the  result- 
ant of  two  forces,  one  represented  by  her  headway 
(or  locomotive  power),  the  other  by  the  force  urging 
her  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  resultant 
must  be  somewhat  in  the  line  CD ;  and  with  the 

D 

same  power  of  wind,  the  angle  BED  wiU  be  great  or 
small  as  the  headway  is  diminished,  or  increased. 
This  angle  represen^is  the  leeway ;  and  the  amount 
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of  CTound  lost  to  leeward  in  a  given  distance  sailed 
is  siewn  by  the  side  of  the  triangle  subtending  this 
angle.  In  all  computations  of  the  course  pursued, 
allowance  has  to  be  made  for  leeway.  Some  ships, 
in  tolerable  weather,  make  scarcely  any  perceptible 
leeway,  while  bad  sailers  fall  off  as  much  as  seven 
points  of  the  compass. 

LEFEBVRE,  Ekansois  Joseph,  Duke  of  Danzig 
and  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Euffach,  in. 
Alaaoe,  25th  October  1755.  He  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
French  Guards  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
On  the  dissolution  of  his  regiment,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  another,  and  on  two  occasions  had  the 
opportunity  of  rendering  important  help  to  the 
royal  family.  There  was  always  something  gallant 
and  humane  in  the  valour  of  Lefebvre.  He  rose 
in  rank  with  wonderful  rapidity.  He  took  part 
with  Bonaparte  in  the  coup  ^Itat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  it  was  he  who,  at  the  head  of  his 

frenadiers,  burst  into  the  haJl  of  the  OouncU  of 
Ive  Hundred,  and  rescued  his  faihting  chief.  In 
1804,  he  was  made  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire.  At 
the  battle  of  Jena,  he  commanded  the  infantry  of 
the  Guards.  He  also  conducted  the  siege  of  Danzig, 
and  after  its  capture  was  created  Duke  of  Danzig. 
He  distinguiahea  himself  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  but  was  recalled  to  Germany, 
where  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the 
Bavarian  army,  and  suppressed  the  insurrection  in 
the  Tyrol.  During  the  Russian  campaign,  he  iad 
the  command  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  in  1814, 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  which  resisted  the 
advance  of  the  allies  in  France.  Submitting  to  the 
Bourbons  after  Kapoleon's  abdication,  he  was  made 
a  peer.    He  died  14th  September  1820. 

LEPKOSI'A,  called  also  Nikosi'a,  ancient  Leit- 
COSIA,  capital  of  the  Turkish  island  of  Cyprus 
(q.  v.),  is  situated  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, about  35  miles  inland  from  Famagnsta  Bay. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  3  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  several  buildings  of  interest,  as  the 
cathedral,  now  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia,  the  church 
of  St  Nicholas,  and  the  governor's  palace.  The 
kings  of  Cyprus  of  the  Lnsignan  dynasty  resided 
here.  Calico-printing,  tanning,  and  silk- weaving 
a.re  the  principal  employments  of  the  inhabitants. 
Pop.  15,000. 

LEFOET,  FBAN901S,  son  of  Jacques  Lefort, 
member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Geneva,  was  bom 
at  Geneva  in  1656.  He  was  descended  from  an  old 
Scotch  family  that  had  been  settled  there  for  a  cen- 
tury, and  members  of  which  still  exist  at  Geneva. 
After  serving  for  some  time  in  the  French  and 
Dutch  service,  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  obtained 
a  captain's  commission  in  the  army.  He  fought  with 
■distinction  against  the  Turks  and  TartaSrs  under 
the  command  of  Romada.nofski,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  intrigues  which  placed  Peter  the  Great 
on  the  throne.  The  czar  never  forgot  L.,  who 
became  his  chief  favourite,  and,  next  to  Peter,  the 
most  important  personage  in  Russia.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  aouteness  and  ability.  He  remodelled 
the  Russian  army,  and  also  laid  the  foimdation  of  its 
navy ;  he  sought  also  to  encourage  manufactures, 
and  to  promote  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
obtained  for  strangers  a  certain  measure  of  toleration 
in  matters  of  religion.  In  1694,  he  was  made  Grand 
Admiral  and  Generalissimo  of  the  Russian  Army, 
and  in  1697,  governor  of  Novogorod.  When  Peter 
the  Great  undertook  his  visit  to  foreign  countries  in 
1697,  Lefort  was  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  in  the 
train  of  which  the  czar  travelled  incognito.  L.  died 
in  1699.  Compare  Voltaire's  ffistoire  de  Pierre  le 
Grand,  and  Gontof's  Vie  de  Lefort. 


LEG,  The,  comprises  aU  that  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  which  lies  between  the  knee  and  the 
ankle.  It  consists  of  two  bones,  the  tibia  and 
fibula  (see  Skeleton  and  Foot),  and  of  masses  of 
muscles  (together  with  nerves  and  vessels)  which 
are  held  in  their  position  by  coverings  of  fascia,  and 
are  enveloped  in  the  general  integument. 

The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  of  a  triangular  pris- 
moid  form,  and  presents  three  surfaces  and  three 
borders.  The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  convex, 
and  broader  above  than  below ;  except  at  its  upper 
third,  it  lies  directly  under  the  skin,  and  may  be 
readily  traced  by  the  hand.  The  external  and  the 
posterior  surfaces  are  covered  by  numerous  muscles. 
The  muscular  mass  forming  the  calf  (formed  by 
the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and  plantaria  muscles)  is 
peculiar  to  man,  and  is  directly  connected  with 
his  erect  attitude  and .  his  ordinary  mode  of  pro- 
gression. The  anterior  border  of  the  tibia,  the  most 
prominent  of  the  three,  is  popularly  known  as  tJie 
shin,  and  may  be  traced  down  to  the  inner  ankle. 

The  fibula,  or  small  bone  of  the  leg,  lies  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  articulates  with  its 
upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  with  the  astragalus 
inferiorly.  It  affords  attachments  to  many  of  the 
muscles  of  this  region. 

This  region  is  nourished  by  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial  arteries  into  which  the  popliteal  artery 
separates.  Both  these  arteries  occasionally  require 
to  be  tied  by  the  surgeon  in  cases  of  wounds  or 
aneurism.  The  blood  is  returned  towards  the  heart 
by  two  sets  of  veins — the  deep,  which  accompany 
the  arteries,  and  the  superficial,  which  are  known 
as  the  internal  or  long  saphenous,  and  the  external 
or  short  saphenous  veins.  These  superficiar  veins 
are  very  hable  to  become  permanently  dilated  or 
varicose  (a  condition  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  which  are  considered  in  the  article  Varicose 
Veins),  if  there  is  any  impediment  to  the  free 
transmission  of  the  blood,  or  even  from  the  mere 
weight  of  the  ascending  column  of  blood,  in  persons 
whose  occupation  requires  continuous  standing. 

The  nerves  of  the  leg,  both  sensory  and  motor, 
are  derived  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  from 
its  terminal  branches,  the  internal  popliteal  and  the 
external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve. 

In  cases  of  fracture  or  broken  leg,  the  two  bones 
are  more  frequently  broken  together  than  singly, 
and  the  most  common  situation  is  at  the  lower 
third.  The  tibia  is  more  often  broken  by  itself 
than  the  fibula,  in  consequence  of  its  sustaining  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body,  while  the  fibula  has 
nothing  to  support. 

LEGACY  is  a  bequest  or  gift  contained  in  the 
win  of  a  deceased  person  of  a  chattel  or  sum  of 
money  or  other  thing.  In  England,  it  is  provided 
by  statute  that  if  a  legacy  is  given  to  the  witness  of 
a  will,  or  to  his  or  her  wife  or  husband,  the  legacy 
is  void ;  therefore,  a  legatee  should  never  act  as  a 
witness.  So  bequests  to  superstitious  uses  are  void, 
as,  for  example,  to  maintain  a  priest,  or  an  anniver- 
sary or  obit,  or  a  lamp  in  a  church,  or  to  say  masses 
for  the  testator's  soul,  or  to  circulate  pamphlets 
inculcating  the  pope's  supremacy.  Legacies  of 
money  for  charitable  purposes,  as  for  the  use  of 
schools,  churches,  &c.,  are  valid,  but  if  the  money  is 
directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  for 
such  purposes,  the  legacy  is  void  by  what  is  called 
the  Mortmain  Act  (q.v.),  9  Geo.  IL  c.  36.  The 
policy  of  this  statute  has  often  of  late  been  ques- 
tioned, and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  is  a  mode, 
often  practised,  of  evading  it. 

Legacies  are  divided  mto  specific  and  general. 
A  specific  legacy  means  a  legacy  of  a  specific 
thing,  as  a  particular  horse,  picture,  silver-plate, 
&c.,  or  a  sum  of  stock  in  the  funds.    A  general 
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legacy  means  a  sum  of  money,  witliout  saying 
out  of  what  fund  it  is  to  come,  and  it  is  payable 
out  of  tlie  assets  generally.  The  important  differ- 
ence between  the  two  kiuda  of  legacy  is  this,  that 
-•if  the  subject-matter  of  the  specific  legacy  fail, 
as  if  the  horse  die  or  be  previously  sold,  &c.,  the 
legacy  is  gone,  and  no  compensation  is  given  for  it ; 
whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  not  enough 
to  pay  all  the  general  legacies,  then  they  must 
abate — that  is,  share  the  loss — ^whereas  the  specific 
legacy,  if  it  exist,  must  still  be  paid  in  fuU.  There 
are  various  rules  of  great  nicety  and  intricacy  con- 
nected with  the  proper  construction  of  legacies  in  a 
will,  which  are  too  technical  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
a  general  rule  applicable  to  all  legacies,  that  they 
are  only  payable  if  there  is  money  enough  for  the 
purpose,  after  paying  all  the  testator's  debts,  for  the 
maxim  applies,  that  a  man  must  be  just  before  he  is 

fenerous.  The  rule  is,  that  a  legacy  is  not  payable 
y  the  executor  till  a  year  has  elapsed  after  the 
testator's  death,  for  it  is  presumed  he  requires  this 
time  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  property ;  and 
this  is  true  even  though  the  testator  has  ordered 
the  legacy  to  be  paid  within  six  months  after  the 
death.  If  a  legacy  is  left  to  an  infant  under  twenty- 
one,  it  cannot  be  paid  to  the  father,  or  any  other 
relation,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  If  a  legacy  is  left  to  a  married  woman, 
the  husband  is  entitled  to  claim  it,  unless  it  is  left 
to  her  separate  use,  or  unless  she  is  unprovided 
for  by  the  husband ;  in  which  case,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  order  the  amount,  if  exceeding  £200, 
to  be  settled  upon  her  exclusively.  Interest  is  due 
on  legacies  from  the  time  when  the  principal  sum 
is  payable — ^Le.,  one  year  after  the  death — imless 
otherwise  specified.  If  the  legatee  die  before  the 
testator,  the  legacy  lapses — that  is,  becomes  void ; 
but  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  where  the  legatee 
is  a  child  or  grandchild  of  the  testator. — In  Scotland, 
the  rules  as  to  legacies  are  mainly  the  same,  but  not 
entirely.  The  details  are  too  technical  to  require 
notice  here.  See  Patetson's  Compendium  of  EngUsh 
and  Scotch  Law,  p.  233.  In  Scotland,  a'  legacy  can 
be  enforced  in  six  months  after  the  testator^  death, 
and  bears  interest  from  such  death.  If  a  legacy  is 
left  to  a  married  woman,  the  husband  is  now  in 
general  bound,  as  in  England,  to  settle  it  on  the- 
wife,  by  the  statute  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  86. 

In  the  United  Blingdom,  a  legacy  or  succession 
duty  is  levied  on  the  amount  of  all  legacies  (except 
to  husband  or  wife).  Children  and  issue,  also 
parents  and  ancestors,  pay  one  per  cent,  duty; 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  issue,  pay  three  per 
cent. ;  uncles  and  aunts,  and  their  issue,  pay  five 
per  cent. ;  granduncles,  &o.,  and  their  issue,  pay  six 
per  cent.  Strangers  in  blood,  and  distant  relatives, 
also  illegitimate  children,  pay  ten  per  cent. 

LEGAL,  or  LEGAL  REVERSION,  in  Scotch, 
Law,  means  the  right  of  redemption  of  an  adjudica- 
tion of  heritable  property,  equivalent  in  England  to 
equity  of  redemption  of  a  tenant  in  ekgit. 

LEGATE,  the  name  of  the  ambassador  or  repre- 
sentative, whether  temporary  or  permanent,  sent  by 
the  pope  to  a  particular  church.  In  the  ancient 
church,  we  meet  many  examples  of  officials,  called 
in  Greek  apocrisiarioi,  and  in  Latin  responsales,  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople  ;  but  their  commission 
was  commonly  temporary,  and  granted  for  soiiie 
special  object.  In  the  later  constitution  of  the 
church,  three  claaees  of  legates  are  distinguished : 

1.  Legati  a  latere,  '  legates  ,  despatched  from  the 
side '  of  the  pontiff,  who  are  commonly  cardinals ; 

2.  Legati  misd,  called  also  '  apostolic  nimcios,'  and 
including  a  lower  grade  called  'internuncios;'  3. 
Legati   nati,  '  legates   born,'  whose   office   is   not 
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persona],  but  is  attached  by  ancient  institution  or 
usage  to  the  see  or  other  ecclesiastical  dignity 
which  they  hold.  Of  the  last  class  there  were 
examples  in  most  national  churches ;  thus,  the 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica  was  legate  born  for  lUyri- 
cum,  the  Bishop  of  Aries  for  Gaul,  the  Bishop  of 
Mainz  for  Germany,  the  Bishop  of  Toledo  (though 
his  claim  was  often  disputed)  for  Spain,  the  Bishop 
of  Canterbury  for  England,  &c.  This  institution, 
however,  has  gone  entirely  into  abeyance;  and, 
indeed,  the  authority  of  legates  is  much  modified  in 
the  modem  church.  In  the  medieval  times,  the 
legate  claimed  fuU  papal  jurisdiction  in  the  country 
assigned  to  him,  even  overruling  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops  of  the  national  church.  This 
led  to  many  disputes ;  to  refusals  to  receive  legates, 
as  in  France,  where  the  legate  was  obliged  to 
wait  at  Lyon  till  his  credentials  should  have  been 
examined  and  approved  at  court ;  and  to  counter 
legislation,  as  in  England,  to  the  statute  of  16 
Richard  II.,  commonly  known  as  the  Statute  of 
Premunire;  and  the  Council  of  Trent  removed 
the  ground  of  contention  by  abolishing  all  such 
claims  to  local  jurisdiction  as  trenched  upon  the 
authority  of  the  bishops.  The  legate,  in  the  modem 
church,  is  little  other  than  the  ambassador,  mainly 
for  spiritual  purposes,  of  the  pope.  He  is  held  as 
belonging  to  the  diplomatic  body,  and  by  the  usage 
of  Cath(3io  courts  enjoys  precedence  of  all  other 
ambassadors.  The  legates  at  the  second-rate  courts 
have  the  title  of  in(em,un<ao.  Legates  are  com- 
monly bishops  or  archbishops,  in  partibus  infiddium. 
The  establishment  of  a  nunciature  at  Munich,  in 
1785,  led  to  an  animated  controversy.  In '  the 
pope's  own  states,  as  they  existed  before  the  late 
revolution,  the  governors  of  the  Legations  (see 
Itait,  Papal  States)  were  called  legates. 

LEGA'TO  (Ital.  tied),  in  Music,  means  that  the 
notes  are  to  be  played  as  if  bound  or  tied  together, 
or  in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  note  is  as  it  were 
rounded  off,  or  flows  into  the  following  one.  Many 
musicians  think  that  legato  passages  should  be 
played  slower,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  Wherever 
Legato  is  marked,  either  as  the  character  of  the 
whole  piece,  or  ordy  over  a  part  of  the  notes,  it  is 
the  sign  that  the  music  requires  to  be  performed 
in  a  flowing  manner,  and  without  any  interruption 
between  the  striking  of  the  notes. 

LEGA'TTJM  REI  ALIB'NiE,  in  the  Roman 
Law,  is  the  legacy  of  a  thing  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  testator.  In  England  and  Ireland,  such  a 
legacy  is  simply  null  and  void ;  but  in  Scotland,  the 
Roman  law  has  been  adopted,  by  which,  if  the 
testator  knew  the  thing  bequeathed  was  not  his 
own,  the  executor  is  bound  to  purchase  something 
else,  as  compensation  to  the  legatee. 

LEGEND  (Lat.  legenda,  things  to  be  read, 
lessons)  was  the  name  given  in  early  times,  in  the 
Roman  Cathoho  Church,  to  a  book  containing  the 
daily  lessons  which  were  wont  to  be  read  as  a  part  ^ 
of  divine  service.  Then  the  narratives  of  the  fives 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  as  weU  as  the  collections  of 
such  narratives,  received  this  name,  because  the 
monks  read  from  them  at  matins,  and  after  dinner 
in  the  refectories.  Such  legends  were  also  inserted 
in  the  breviaries  (see  BKEVXiBT),  in  order  that 
they  might  be  read  on  the  festivals  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs.  Among  the  medieval  coUeotions  of 
legends,  that  drawn  up  by  the  Genoese  archbishop. 
Jacobus  de  Voragine,  m  the  second  half  of  the.lStii 
c.,  under  the  title  of  Legenda  Aurea  (the  Golden 
Legends),  or  Hisloria  Lomhardica,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. But  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable 
work  on  the  subject  is  that  commenced  by  the 
BoUandists  (q.  v.)  in  the  17th  o. — Ada  Scmctorum 
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(q.  V.) — and  still  going  on. 

credulous   love  of  the  wonderful,  exaggeration  of 


The  way  in  which  a 


fancy,  and  ecclesiastical  enthusiasm,  at  times  even 
pious  fraud,  mixed  themselves  up  in  these  narra- 
tives with  true  history,  caused  stories  of  a  religious 
or  ecclesiastical  nature  generally  to  be  designated 
as  legends,  in  contradistinction  from  authentic 
ecclesiastical  history;  and  thus  the  word  'legends' 
also  serves  to  separate  religiouB\from  secular  tradi- 
tions, and  from  those  wud  tales  (Ger.  marchen) 
that  delighted  the  peasantry  of  medieval  Europe. 
Legends  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  as  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  sagas,  are  found  not  only  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic,  but  also  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
their  origin  reaches  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christiamty — Christ  himself,  the  Virgin,  John  the 
Baptist,  the  apostles,  and  other  prominent  persons 
of  the  gospel  history  having  become,  at  a  very  early 
period,  the  subject  of  them.  But  this  tendency 
to  myihic  embellishment  shewed  itself  more  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  Mary,  the  later  saints,  martyrs, 
and  holy  men  and  women.  Erom  the  ecdesiastioal 
literature  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
especially  of  the  latter,  the  legends  also  found  an 
entrance  into  the  natumai  literature  of  Christian 
nations.  Among  the  Germans,  this  was  very 
markedly  the  case  after  the  second  half  of  the 
12ih  c,  although  specimens  of  legendary  poems  are 
not  altogether  wanting  at  an  earlier  period.  We 
may  mention,  for  example,  the  Kmaerchronik  (Impe- 
rial Chronicle),  where  the  legendary  element  forms 
a  very  important  part  of  the  whole;  and  WemeVa 
versified  Marienleom  (Life  of  Mary),  written  in 
1173,  &o.  The  authors  of  these  works  were  eccle- 
siastics ;  but  already  laymen,  too,  had  appeared 
in  the  same  field.  The  poetic  versions  of  the 
legend  of  St  Oswald  and  that  of  Pilate  sprung 
from  this  class  ;  and  in  the  following  age,  when  the 
medieval  poetry  of  Germany  was  in  its  richest 
bloom,  and  the  fosterers  of  the  poetic  art  were 
emperors  and  princes,  rather  than  ecclesiastics,  the 
legend  was  employed  by  laymen  on  a  grand  scale, 
as  the  subject-matter  of  epic  narratives.  Thus, 
Hartmann  yon  Aue  (q.  v.)  worked  up  into  a  poem, 
the  religious  legends  about  Gregory ;  Kourad  von 
Fussesbrunnen,  those  concerning  the  '  childhood  of 
Jesus;'  Budolf  von  Emis,  those  about  'Barlaam  and 
Josaphat '  (q.  v.)  ;  and  Eeinbot  von  Pume,  those 
about  'St  George.'  Between  the  14th  and  16th 
ceuturieB,  legends  in  prose  began  also  to  appear, 
such  as  Hermann  von  Pritzlar's  Von,  der  HeUigen 
Leben  (written  about  1343],  and  gradually  sup- 
planted the  others.  Finally,  in  the  16th  c,  when 
Protestantism  began  to  powerfully  influence  the 
whole  of  German  literature,  the  legend  disappeared 
from  German  poetry,  or  passed  over  into  the  moral- 
didactic  and  also  the  comic  narrative,  in  which 
form  it  was  employed  by  Hans  Sachs  with  the 
happiest,  effect.  Numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  to  resuscitate  it  in  modem  times.  The  first  of 
the  recent  poets  who  clearly  apprehended  the  poetic 
and  spiritual  elements  of  the  old  ChiiBtian  legend 
was  Herder  (q.  v.) ;  and  sinCe  his  day,  many  German 
poets — ^for  example,  the  '  Romantic  .School ' — have 
endeavoured  to  give  these  a  new  embodiment. 

IiEGtaNDRE,  Adkibn  Maete,  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  bom  at  Paris  in  1752.  He 
obtained,  in  1774,  a  professorship  of  mathematics 
in  the  Military  School  at  Paris,  and  in  1783  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy.  Li  1787,  he 
was  emplojred  by  the  French  government,  along 
with  Cassini  and  Medhaia,  in  measuring  a  degree  of 
latititde,  and  was  chosen  to  "perform  the  calculations 
after  the  work  of  observation  had  been  finished.  In 
1808,  he  was  appointed  by  the  imperial  governtaent 
president  for  me  of  the  university,  and  after  the 


second  Restoration,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Commission  for  Public  Education,  and  chief  of  the 
committee  of  Weights  and  Measures.  But  because 
in  an  election  to  a  place  in  the  Academy  he  did  not 
vote  for  the  ministerial  candidate,  he  was  deprived, 
in  1824,  of  his  pension  of  3000  francs.  He  died 
9th  January  1833.  L.  is  the  author  of  TMorie 
des  Nombres  and  MUnents  de  GSomStrie,  and  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  by  his  investigation 
of  the  difficult  subject  of  the  attraction  of  the 
elliptic  spheroid,  and  of  a,  method  for  determining 
the  paths  of  comets. 

LEGER-LINES,  in  Music,  the  name  of  those 
short  lines  above  or  below  the  staff  which  are  used 
to  express  those  notes  which  extend  beyond  the  five 
lines  of  the  staff. 

LE'GHOEN  (iiuoTOo),  one  of  the  chief  Mediter- 
ranean seaports,  is  a  city  of  Tuscany,  in  the  modem 
province  of  Livomo,  50  miles  west-south-west  of 
Florence,  and  14  nules  south-south-west  of  Pisa ; 
lat.  43°  32'  7"  K,  long.  10°  17'  7"  E. ;  pop.  78,850, 
including  about  8000  Jews,  who  possess  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  place. 

L.  is  one  of  the  leading  emporiums  of  trade  in 
Italy,  and  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  a  free  port, 
to  which  circumstance  it  owes  its  extensive  import- 
trade  both  with  England  and  France :  in  no  conti- 
nental town  are  the  manufactures  of  these  countries 
to  be  foxmd  on  a  larger  scale  or  at  a  more  moderate 
cost.  The  average  annual  import  and  export  trade  of 
L.  amounts  to  about  £6,000,000,  upwards  of  10,000 
vessels  being  employed  for  the  transport  of  the  vari- 
ous commodities  of  this  traffic.  The  town  is  partly 
intersected  with  canals,  by  which  merchandise  is 
conveyed  from  the  harbour  to  the  numerous  ware- 
houses of  the  city.  The  port  consists  of  an  inner 
and  outer  harbour,  the  latter  being  sheltered  by  a 
mole,  which  projects  into  the  sea  upwards  of  half 
a  mile,  close  to  the  great  light-house.  To  secure 
increased  shipping  accommodation,  a  new  harbour 
has  been  lately  constructed  for  the  reception  .of 
vessels  of  considerable  tonnage.  The  roadstead, 
which  is  capacious,  lies  west-north-west  of  the 
harbour,  and  is  protected  by  towers  and  a  castle. 
On  an  island  south  of  the  harbour  stands  the 
lazaretto. 

The  population  comprises  natives  of  many  climes 
(Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks,  Moors,  &c.),  whose 
foreign  appearance  and  striMng  garb  give  a  pictur- 
esque appearance- to  the  place.  This  concourse  of 
strangers  is  further  enlarged  in  the  summer  season 
by  a  great  influx  of  native  and  foreign  visitors,  who 
resort  to  L.  for  its  baths  and  mineral  springs,  the 
latter  of'  which  enjoy  high  medical  repute.  The 
town  itself  is  chiefly  of  modem  origiA,  and  destitute 
of  the  grand  historical  associations  and  classical 
monuments  which  invest  most  Italian  cities  with 
their  highest  interest;  its  fine  Mediterranean  site, 
animated  aspect,  and  great  commercial  life,  are  its 
principal  attractions.  The  streets  are  regular  and 
well  paved,  but  narrow,  and  in  consequence  of  being 
flanked  by  high  houses,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
dark  and  gloomy.  The  churches  are  numerous. 
Many  of  the  private  dwellings  of  L.  are  tasteful 
and  luxurious,  and  charming  villas  abound  in  the 
environs.  The  public  institutions  are  well  organised, 
and  include  three  hospitals,  an  observatory,  a  poor- 
house,  and  a  free  library.  The  circuit  of  the  town 
has  been  lately  much  extended  by  the  demoUtion 
of  old  fortifications,  and  the  extension  of  the  barriers 
or  city  walls;  The  manufactures  of  L.  are  various 
and  important;  it  possesses  great  factories  of  oil, 
tobacco,  soap,  salt,  and  the  well-known  liqueur 
RosoUo ;  its  distilleries  and  dyeing  works  are 
also  celebrated.      Its  chief  exports  are  raw  and 
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manufactured  sUks,  straw-hats  and  straw-plaiting, 
oU,  fruits,  borax,  cheese,  anchovies,  marble,  sulphur, 
and  coral.  Its  imports  comprise  colonial  produce,  raw 
and  manufactured  cottoij,  and  wool,  cutlei^,  hard- 
ware, metallic  goods,  earthenware,  and  salted  fish. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  c,  L.  was  an  unpro- 
tected village,  which  only  assumed  some  importance 
on  the  destruction  of  the  port  of  Pisa,  and  especially 
on  its  being  assigned  to  Florence  in  1421.  Ales- 
sandro  del  Medici  constructed  its  citadel  and  forti- 
fied the  town  ;  Cosmo  I.  declared  it  a  free  port,  and 
from  that  time  dates  the  rise  of  its  prosperity.  In 
the  17th  c,  under  Ferdinand  I.,  it  was  a  town  of 
great  commercial  importance ;  and  during  the  French 
imperial  occupation  of  Italy,  L.  was  proclaimed  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Since  1830,  L.  has  taken  a  foremost  part  in  the 
revolutionary  life  of  Italy. 

LEGION,  in  the  Roman  military  system,  corres- 
ponded in  force  and  organisation  to  what  in  modern 
times  we  should  call  a  corps  d'armSe.  It  differed  in 
constitution  at  different  periods  of  Roman  history. 
In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  a  legion  comprised  4500 
men,  thus  divided :  1200  hastati,  or  inexperienced 
troops  ;  1200  principes,  or  well-trained  soldiers  ; 
1200  velites,  or  skirmishers  ;  600  triarii,  or  pilani, 
veterans  forming  a  reserve ;  and  300  equites,  knights 
who  acted  as  cavalry,  and  belonged  to  famOies  of 
rank.  During  this  period  the  legions  were  formed 
only  for  the  season ;  standing  armies  being  of  later 
growth. 

The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  formed  three 
separate  Hnes,  each  divided  into  10  maniples  or 
companies,  of  120  men  each  in  the  case  of  the  two 
front  lines,  and  of  60  men  in  the  triarii.  A  maniple 
was  commanded  by  a  centurion  or  captain,  who 
had  a  second-centurion,  or  lieutenant,  and  two  sub- 
officers,  or  sergeants,  under  him  :  as  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  there  was  a  decanus,  or  corporal,  to 
every  squad  or  tent  of  ten  men.  The  senior  centurion 
of  each  line  commanded  that  line,  and  had  therefore 
functions  corresponding  to  a  modern  lieutenant- 
colonel.  The  primipilits,  or  senior  centurion  of  the 
triarii,  was  the  most  important  regimental  officer, 
and  commanded  the  legion  in  the  absence  of  the 
tribunes.  The  300  cavalry  formed  a  regiment  of 
ten  turmai,  or  troops  of  30  horsemen,  each  under 
three  decurions,  of  whom  the  senior  had  the  com- 
mand. The  veHtes  were  light  troops,  not  forming 
part  of  the  line  of  battle  ;  had  apparently  no  officers 
of  their  own ;  and  were  attached  to  the  30  maniples 
in  equal  proportions.  The  staff  of  the  legion  con- 
sisted of  six  tribunes,  who  managed  the  paying, 
quartering,  provisioning,  &c.  of  the  troops,  and  who 
commanded  the  legion  in  turns  for  a  period  each  of 
two  months.  Tms  changing  command,  although 
inconvenient,  lasted  till  the  times  of  the  civil  wars, 
when  a  legatus,  or  lieutenant-general,  was  appointed 
as  permanent  commandant  of  the  legion- 

The  offensive  weapons  of  the  hastati  and  principes 
were  two  barbed  iron-headed  javelins,  one  of  which 
was  hurled  at  the  enemy  on  the  first  onslaught, 
while  the  other  was  retained  as  a  defence  against 
cavalry.  The  triarii  had  long  pikes.  In  addition 
to  these  arms,  every  soldier  bore  a  short,  strong, 
cut-and-thrust,  two-edged,  sword.  The  legionaries' 
defensive  armour  consisted  of  plumed  hehnet,  breast- 
plate, iron-bound  boot  for  the  right  leg,  and  a  semi- 
cylindrical  shield  4  feet  long  by  2^  broad.  The 
vehtes  had  no  defensive  armour,  were  lightly  armed, 
and  in  action  usually  operated  for  flanking  purposes. 
Each  maniple  bore  an  ensign  aloft,  and  each  legion 
had  its  distinguishing  eagle.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Marius,  service  in  a  legion  was  sought  as  honourable 
occupation,  and  men  of  some  means  were  alone 
eligible ;  but  Marius  enlisted  slaves,  and  turned 
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the  legions  into  corps  of  a  purely  mercenary  army. 
At  the  same  period,  the  manipular  formation  was 
abolished,  the  three  lines  were  assimilated,  and 
the  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  each  of  3 
maniples.  Soon  the  cohorts  were  raised  to  600 
men,  making  the  legion  6000  infantry  besides  cavahy 
and  velites.  It  was  ranged  in  2  lines  of  5  cohorts 
each ;  but  Csesar  altered  the  formation  to  3  lines,  of 
respectively  4,  3,  and  3  cohorts. 

During  the  later  Empire,  the  legion  became  com- 
plex and  unmanageable ;  many  sorts  of  arms  being 
thrown  together,  and  balistae,  catapults,  and  onagers 
added  by  way  of  artillery.  Having  so  degenerated 
from  its  pristine  simplicity  and  completeness,  the 
legionary  formation  was  soon  overthrown  amid  the 
incursions  of  the  victorious  barbarians. 

LEGION,  The  Thtjndbein-o  (Lat.  Legio  Fulmi- 
natrix),  a  legion  of  the  Roman  army  which  is  the 
subject  of  a  well-known  miraculous  legend.  During 
Marcus  Aurelius's  war  with  the  Marcomanni  (174 
A.  D.),  his  army,  according  to  this  narrative,  being 
shut  up  in  a  mountainous  defile,  was  reduced  to 
great  straits  by  want  of  water ;  when,  a  body  of 
Christian  soldiers  having  prayed  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  not  only  was  rain  sent  seasonably  to 
relieve  their  thirst,  but  this  rain  was  turned  upon 
the  enemy  in  the  shape  of  a  fearful  thunder- 
shower,  under  cover  of  which  the  Romans  attacked 
and  utterly  routed  them.  The  legion  to  which 
these  ■  soldiers  belonged  was  thence,  according  to 
one  of  the  narrators,  caUed  the  Thundering  Legion. 
This  legend  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy; and  it  is  certain  that  the  last  told  circum- 
stance at  ^least  is  false,  as  the  name  '  thundering 
legion'  existed  long  before  the  date  of  this  story. 
There  would  appear,  nevertheless,  to  have  been 
some  foundation  for  the  story,  however  it  may 
have  been  embellished  by  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
Christians.  The  scene  is  represented  on  the  column 
of  Antoninus.  The  event  is  recorded  by  the  pagan 
historian  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxi.  8),  who  attributes  it 
to  Egyptian  sorcerers ;  and  by  Capitolinus  and 
Themistius,  the  latter  of  whom  ascribes  it  to  the 
prayers  of  Aurelius  himself.  It  is  appealed  to  by 
the  nearly  contemporary  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology 
(c.  5),  and  is  circumstantially  related  by  Eusebius, 
by  Jerome,  and  Orosius.  It  may  not  improbably 
be  conjectured,  supposing  the  substantial  truth  of 
the  narrative,  that  the  fact  of  one  of  the  legions 
being  called  by  the  name  'Thundering'  may  have 
led  to  the  localising  of  the  story,  and  that  it  may 
have,  in  consequence,  been  ascribed  to  this  parti- 
cular legion,  which  was  supposed  to  have  received 
its  name  from  the  circtunstance.  ' 

LEGION  OF  HONOUR,  an  order  of  merit 
instituted  under  the  French  RepubHc  in  1802  by 
the  First  Consul,  as  a  recompense  for  military  and 
civil  services.  It  was  ostensibly  founded  for  the 
protection  of  republican  principles  and  the  laws  of 
equality,  and  for  the  abohtion  of  differences  of  rank 
in  society,  every  social  grade  being  equally  eligible ; 
but  its  real  aim  doubtless  was,  by  popularising  the 
idea  of  personal  distinction,  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  more 
exclusive  titles  of  nobility  that  were  to  accompany 
it.  The  proposal  for  its  institution  was  at  first 
violently  opposed  by  the  legislative  body  and  the 
tribunate,  on  democratic  grounds,  and  carried  even- 
tually by  a  narrow  majority. 

The  order  originally  comprised  three  classes- 
Grand  Officers,  Commanders,  and  Legionaries.  The 
class  of  Grand  Officers  was,  on  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon  I.,  divided  into  Knights  of  the  Grand 
Eagle  (the  highest  class),  and' Grand  Officers.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Legion  was 
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retained,  but  remodelled  so  as  to  lose  much  of  its 
original  character.  The  eagle  Tras  caUed  a  cross,  and 
the  effigy  of  Henry  IV.  replaced  that  of  Napoleon. 
The  Knights  of  the  Grand  Eagle  became  Grand 
Crosses,  the  Legionaries  were  transformed  into 
Knights,  and  the  numerous  educational  institutions, 
founded  by  Napoleon  for  the  children  and  relatives 
of  the  members  of  the  order,  were  much  reduced  in 
scale.  In  1837,  a  new  military  class  called  Officers 
was  admitted.  Under  the  Presidentship  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  part  of  the  property  of  Louia  Philippe, 
which  had  been  restored  to  the  state,  was  set 
iipart  as  an  endowment  for  the  Legion,  and  new 
regulations  were  made  regarding  the  pensions  of  the 
different  classes.  The  original  form  of  decoration 
was  reintroduced,  which  has  under  the  second  Empire 
been  somewhat  modified.  As  now  worn,  it  consists 
'of  a  cross  of  ten  points  of  white  enamel  edged  with 
gold ;  the  points  are  connected  with  a  wreath  of 
Jaurel  proper,  and  in  the  centre,  within  an  azure 
oircle  charged  with  the  words  'NapUlSon  IIL,  Empe- 
reur  des  Frangais,'  is  a  head  of  the  emperor.  The 
cross  is  ensigned  by  the  imperial  crown  of  Prance, 
and  worn  attached  to  a  red  ribbon.  The  Grand 
Officers  also  wear  on  the  right  breast  a  silver  star 
charged  with  the  imperial  eagle.  The  same  star  is 
worn  on  the  left  breast  by  the  Knights  Grand  Cross, 
and  their  cross  is  attached  to  a  broad  red  ribbon 
which  p^ses  over  the  right  shoulder. 

The  vast  numbers  of  this  order,  and  the  insigni- 
ficance of  many  of  the  persons  on  whom  it  nas 
been  conferred,  have  detracted  much  from  its  value. 
In  1843,  the  members  numbered  49,417 ;  but  since 
1851,  only  one  new  nomination  has  been  made  for 
every  two  extinct  ones.  The  CoUege  of  the  Legion 
is  in  possession  of  considerable  means,  which  have 
been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  property  belonging 
to  Louis  Philippe.  Out  of  this  fund  pensions  are 
paid  to  certain  members  of  the  order,  including 
knights  and  legionaries  who  have  been  wounded, 
or  have  undergone  the  amputation  of  a  limb  in 
service.  These  pensions  have  sometimes  amounted 
to  as  large  a  sum  as  six  million  francs  annually. 
By  the  existing  statutes,  candidates  in  time  of  peace 
must  have  served  in  some  military  or  civil  capacity 
for  twenty  years  ;  exploits  in  the  field  or  severe 
wounds  constitute  a  claim  in  time  of  war.  Two 
distributions  take  place  in  the  year.  The  nomi- 
nation of  military  persons  takes  place  on  parade, 
and  of  civil  in  the  courts  of  justice.  No  ignoble 
punishment  can  be  inflicted  on  a  member  of  the  order 
so  long  as  he  belongs  to  it.  To  rise  to  a  superior 
rank,  it  is  indispensable,  at  least  for  natives  of 
France,  to  have  passed  through  the  inferior  grades. 

LEGITIM,  or  BAIRN'S  PAET,  in  the  Scotch 
Law,  is  the  legal  provision  which  a  child  is  entitled 
to  out  of  the  movable  or  personal  estate  of  the 
deceased  father.  In  Scotland,  a  father  is  not  allowed 
to  disinherit  his  children  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
extent  varying  according  as  the  wife  survives  or 
not.  If  a  wife  survive,  and  also  children  siu-vive, 
the  movable  estate  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 
One  is  the  widow's  Jus  Belictce  (q.  v.),  another  is 
the  children's  legitim,  the  other  third  is  the  Dead's 
Part  (q.  v.),  which  the  father  may  bequeath  by  will 
if  he  pleases,  but  if  he  make  no  will,  then  it  goes  to 
the  children  as  next  of  kin.  If  the  wife  is  dead, 
then  haK  is  legitim,  and  the  other  half  is  dead's 
part.  Moreover,  a  father,  though  in  his  lifetime  he 
may,  without  any  check  from  his  children,  squander 
his  property,  still  is  not  allowed  on  his  death-bed 
-to  make  gifts  so  as  to  lessen  the  fund  which  will 
supply  legitim.  The  children's  claim  to  legitim 
may  be  qualified  by  an  antenuptial  contract  of 
marriage,  which  provides  some  other  provision  to 
■  the  children  in  lieu  of  legitim;  but,  as  a  general  rule. 


the  children's  claim  cannot  be  defeated  by  anything 
the  father  can  do  by  means  of  a  will  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  will.  The  legitim  is  claimable  by 
all  the  children  who  survive  the  father,  but  not  by 
the  issue  of  those  children  who  have  predeceased. 
It  is  immaterial  what  the  age  of  the  child  may  be, 
and  whether  married  or  not.  Children  claiming 
legitim  must,  however,  give  credit  for  any  provision 
or  advance  made  by  the  father  out  of  his  movable 
estate  in  his  lifetime.  All  the  children,  though  of 
different  marriages,  share  in  the  legitim.  In  England 
and  Ireland,  there  is  no  similar  right  to  legitim,  for 
the  father  can  bequeath  all  his  property  to  strangers 
if  he  please ;  but  a  similar  custom  once  existed  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  York,  now  abolished  by  19 
and  20  Vict.  u.  94. 

LBGI'TIMACY,  Petition  to  Declare.  In 
Scotland,  it  has  always  been  competent  fdr  a,  party 
who  wished  to  establish  that  he  was  a  legitimate 
person,  to  raise  an  action  of  declarator  of  legitimacy, 
when  the  court  solemnly  decided  the  question.  ■  In 
England,  this  could  not  be  done,  except  indirectly 
in  the  course  of  some  suit  for  another  purpose, 
until  1858,  when  the  statute  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  93 
allowed  all  natural-born  subjects  whose  legitimacy 
was  doubted  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Divorce 
Court  to  have  the  question  decided. 

LBGITIMA'TION,  in  Scotch  (and  Foreign)  Law, 
is  the  rendering  legitimate  a  person  who  was  bom 
illegitimate.  This  is  done  by  the  father  subsequently- 
marrying  the  mother  of  the  child,  and  hence  it  is 
often  called  legitimation  per  mbsequens  matrimonium. 
This  effect,  however,  can  only  be  produced  provided 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  the  parents  might  have 
been  married,  or  there  was  no  obstacle  to  their  then 
marrying,  if  so  inclined,  as,  for  example,  if  they 
were  both  unmarried,  and  there  was  no  impediment. 
Sometimes  it  has  happened  that  the  father.  A,  or 
mother,  B,  after  the  child's  birth,  marries  a  third 
person,  and  has  children,  and  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage,  A  and  B  then  marry.  In  this 
perplexing  case,  the  courts  have  held  that  the 
intervening  marriage  with  a  third  party  does  not 
prevent  the  bastard  child,  bom  before  that  event, 
from  being  legitimated  by  the  subsequent  marriage 
of  A  and  B.  But  it  has  not  been  settled  what 
are  the  mutual , rights  of  the  children  of  the  two 
marriages  in  such  circumstances,  though  it  appears 
that  the  legitimate-born  children  cannot  be  displaced 
by  the  legitimated  bastard.  The  doctrine  of  legiti- 
mation per  aubaequens  matrimonium  is  not  recog- 
nised in  England  or  Ireland,  having  been  solemnly 
repudiated  by  the  famous  statute  of  Merton,  and 
the  maxim  prevails  there,  '  once  a  bastard,  always  a 
bastard.'  Legitimation  is  also  recognised  in  Scotland, 
but  not  in  England  or  Ireland,  where  the  parents 
were  not  really  married,  though  they  both  bond-Jide 
believed  themselves  to  be  married.  This  is  called  a 
putative  marriage.  The  law  of  Scotland  on  these 
subjects  follows  the  canon  law,  and  the  French  law 
is  the  same. 

LEGS,  Human,  are  not  unfrequeutly  borne  as 
charges  in  Heraldjy,  sometimes 
naked,  sometimes  booted,  and 
they  may  be  couped,  i.  e.,  cut 
evenly  off,  or  erased,  cut  with 
a  jagged  edge,  and  that  either 
at  the  thigh  or  below  the  knee. 
The  knee  when  represented  is 
always  embowed.  A  remark- 
able device  of  three  legs  in 
armour,  conjoined  at  the  thighs, 
and  flexed  in  triangle,  forms 
the  insignia  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Man  (see 
fig.),  with  the  appropriate  motto,  Quoewnque  jeceris 
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stabit.  '  The  dassical  symbol  of  the  island  of  Sicily 
(Trinaciia)  was  formed  of  three  naked  legs  simi- 
laorly  conjoined,  and  the  triple-mountained  Isle  of 
Man  might  have  awaikened  in  its  Norman  soYcreigns 
some  recollections  of  their  Mediterranean  conquests.' 
— Planch^. 

LE'GUME  (Legumen),  in  Botany,  a  fruit  consist- 
ing of  a  single  carpel,  two-vaJved,  and  with  the 
seeds — one  or  many — attached  to  the  ventral  suture 
only.  It  is  commonly  called  a  pod,  and  occurs  ia 
most  of  the  species  of  the  great  natural  order 
Leguminosm  (q.  v.),  of  which  the  Bean  and  Pea  are 
familiar  examples.  The  legume  generally  opens 
when  ripe,  and  then  both  by  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
suture  J  whereas  Hhe  follicle,  which  nearly  resembles 
it,  opens  by  a  suture  along  its  face,  and  is  one- 
valved.  A  few  legumes  do  not  open,  but  the  sutures 
are  present.  Some  are  divided  by  transverse  par- 
titions (diaphragms) ;  and  the  kind  called  a  lomai- 
turn  is  contracted  in  the  spaces  betwixt  the  seeds, 
and  separates  into  pieces  instead  of  opening. 

LEGU'MINE,  or  VEGETABLE  CASEINE. 
The  seeds  of  most  leguminous  plants  (pease,  beans, 
lentils,  &c.),  and  of  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond, 
contain  a  proteine  or  albuminous  body,  which  in  all 
its  essential  properties  corresponds  with  the  caseine 
of  milk.  For  example,  it  is  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  by  rennet,  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  &c.,  and  is 
not  coagulated  by  boiling  ;  while,  as  in  the  case  of 
milk,  the  application  of  heat  occasions  the  formation 
of  a  peUicle  on  the  surface.  The  affinity  of  the 
two  kinds  of  caseine  is  further  shewn  by  the  fact, 
that  cheese  is  made  by  the  Chinese  from  pease 
and  beans. 

In  order  to  obtain  legumine,  pease,  beans,  or  lentils 
are  well .  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  after  b*ing 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  are  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water.  TTie  starch,  membranes,  &c., 
soon  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  legumine  must  be 
precipitated  by  acetic  |acid  from  the  decanted  or 
filtered  fluid.  Dry  pease  contain  about  one-fourth 
of  their  weight  of  legumine. 

LEGUMINO'SiE  (Fahacece  of  Lindley),  a  great 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  her- 
baceous plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  many  of  them  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
usually  compound,  and  have  two  stipules  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  which  often  soon  fall  off. 
The  inflorescence  is  various.  The  calyx  is  inferior, 
5-parted,  toothed  or  cleft,  the  segments  often 
unequal.  The  petals  are  5,  or,  by  abortion,  fewer, 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  usually  unequal, 
often  Papilionaceous  (q.  v.).  The  stamens  are  few  or 
many,  distinct  or  variously  united.  The  ovary  is 
1 -celled,  generally  of  a  single  carpel ;  the  style 
simple,  proceeding  from  the  upper  margin,  the 
stigma  simple.  The  fruit  is  either  a  Legume  (q.  v.) 
or  a  Drupe  (q.  v.).  The  seeds  are  solitary  or  numer- 
ous, occasionally  with  an  aril,  often  curved :  the 
cotyledons  very  large. — There  are  three  sub-orders : 
1.  PapilionacecB,  ■with  papilionaceous  flowers ;  2. 
Ccesalpinece,  with  irregular  flowers  and  spreading 
petals;  3.  Mimosecc,  with  small  regular  flowers. — 
This  natural  order  contains  almost  7000  known 
species,  of  which  about  5000  belong  to  the  sub-order 
Papilionaceoe.  They  are  spread  over  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  their 
number  is  greatest  in  tropical  and  sub-tropi6al 
regions.  •  They  are  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  importance 
in  domestic  economy,  the  arts,  medicine,  &c.  To 
this  order  belong  the  Bean,  Pea,  Kidney-bean,  and 
all  kinds  oi  pulse;  Clover,  Liquorice,  Broom,  Labur- 
num, Lupine,  Senna,  and  many  other  medicinal 
plants ;  Tamarind,  Logwood,  Indigo,  and  many  others 
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which  afford  dyes,  &o. ;  the  Acaeiae,  Mimosas,  &o. 
Many  species  are  interesting  on  account  of  their 
beauty  of  form,  foliage,  or  flowers.  In  the  seeds 
of  many  is  found  a  nitrogenous  substance  called 
Legumine  (q.  v.)  or  Vegetable  Caseine. 

LEI' A,  an  important  trading  town  of  India,  in  the 
Punjab,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus,  60  miles  south  of  Dera  Ismael 
Khan.  Lat.  31°  N.,  long.  71°  E.  Besides  being  a 
mart  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  surroundmg 
district,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  transit-trade 
between  the  Punjab  and  the  regions  west  of  the 
Indus.  Provisions,  metals,  grain,  and  cotton  and 
wool,  are  the  chief  articles  of  sale.    Pop.  15,000. 

LEIBKITZ,  GoiTMiiBD  Wilheuh  von,  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  example  of  universal  scholar- 
ship upon  record,  was  born,  July  6,  1646,  at  Leipzdg, 
where  his  father  was  professor  of  law.  He  passed 
through  the  elementary  studies  at  the  'Nicholas 
School'  of  his  native  city,  under  Thomasius;  but  he 
derived  much  more  of  the  vast  store  of  miscellaneous 
learning  which  his  after-life  exhibits  from  his 
private  studies  in  a  library  to  which  he  had  access,. 
and  thus  entered  the  university  with  peculiar 
advantages,  in  his  15th  year,  selecting  the  law  as  his- 
profession,  but  devoting  himself  also  to  philosophy 
and  literature.  He  spent  some  time  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Jena,  and  on  his  return,  presented  himself 
for  the  degree  in  law,  for  which  he  composed  two 
essays  of  very  remarkable  merit.  In  consequence 
of  his  youth,  however,  he  was  refused  the  degree  at 
Leipzig,  and  ultimately  (in  his  20th  year),  in  1666, 

fraduated  at  Altdorf,  where  he  was  offered,  but 
eclined,  a  professorship ;  accepting  in  preference 
the  post  of  secretary  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Baron  von  Boineburg,  to  whom  he  rendered,  from 
1667  iSl  1672,  a  variety  of  literary  and  politico- 
literary  services,  and  through  whose  recommen- 
dation he  was  appointed  member  of  the  judicial 
council  in  the  service  of  the  Archbishop-elector  of 
Mainz.  In  1672,  he  accompanied  Boineburg's  sons 
to  Paris,  and  there  submitted  to  Louis  XIV.  an 
essay  entitled  Consilium  JEgyptiacum,  containing 
a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  which  is  by 
some  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  Egyptian 
expedition  of  Bonaparte  in  1798.  In  the  course 
of  this  tour,  which  extended  also  to  London,  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  Erance  and  England,  and  among 
them  of  Newton.  On  the  death  of  the  Elector  of 
Mainz,  L.,  declining  an  appointment  at  Paris  which 
would  have  necessitated  his  becoming  a  Catholic, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  followed  that  prince,  in  1676,  as  privy-coun- 
ciUor  and  Hbrarian,  to  Hanover,  where  he  per- 
manently fixed  his  residence.  His  literary  services 
to  this  court  were  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character. 
After  a  toiu-  of  historical  exploration,  he  prepared 
a  series  of  works  illustrating  the  History  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  seven  volumes  of  which  were 
published  by  himself,  and  two  have  been  edited 
in  our  own  time  by  Dr  Perz,  Annales  Imperii  Occi- 
dentis  Brunswicensis  (1843 — 1845).  He  undertook 
likewise  the  scientific  direction  and  organisation  of 
the  royal  mines,  into  which  he  introduced  many  im- 
provements ;  and  he  also,  at  the  desire  of  the  prince, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  for  church 
union,  and  the  theological  discussions  connected 
therewith,  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  protracted 
correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Bossuet  (q.  v.) 
and  with  M.  Pelisson,  and  led  to  the  preparation,  on 
his  own  part,  of  a  very  curious  exposition  of  doctrinal 
belief  (published  from  his  MS.  within  this  century, 
under  the  title  Systema  Theologicum),  which,  although 
written  in  the  assumed  character  of  a   Catholic, 
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was  intended  to  form  a  basis  of  negotiation.  His 
private  studies,  however,  were  ohie%  philosophical 
and  philological.  His  correspondence  on  wese  subjects 
was  most  extensive,  and  he  contributed  largely  to 
almost  every  literary  and  scientific  journal  of  his 
day.  He  was  the  chief  organiser  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  and 
originated  both  at  Dresden  and  Vienna  a  project  for 
the  establishment  of  similar  bodies.  It  was  to  him, 
likewise,  that  Peter  the  Great,  who  invited  him  to  a 
meeting  at  Torgau,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  pension 
of  1000  rubles,  with  the  title  of  privy-councillor, 
owed  the  plan  of  the  since  celebrated  Academy  of 
St  Petersburg.  On  the  accession  of  the  Elector 
George  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  as  George  I., 
L.  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  accom- 
panying the  prince  to  his  new  court;  nor  did  he 
long  siuTvive  that  event.  His  death,  which  was 
rather  unejroected,  occurred  at  Hanover,  November 
14,  1716.  His  biographers  justly  complain  that  his 
memory  was  treated  with  but  little  honour  by  his 
contemporaries ;  but  a  tardy  atonement  for  their 
neglect  has  been  recently  offered  by  the  erection  of 
a  public  monument  in  his  native  dty  ,of  Leipzig. 
The  scholarship  of  L.,  as  regards  the  vastness 
of  its  range,  is  probably  unexampled.  He  was 
eminent  in  languages,  history,  divimty,  philosophy, 
political  studies,  experimental  science,  mechanical 
science,  and  even  belles-lettres.  But  it  is  chiefly 
through  his  philosophical  reputation  that  he  lives 
in  history.  It  would  be  difficult  to  convey,  in 
a  popular  sketch,  a  correct  notion  of  his  philo- 
sophical system,  especially  as  he  has  nowhere  him- 
self methodised  it.  In  the  main,  he  may  be  described 
as  a  Cartesian,  but  he  differed  from  Descartes  both 
in  his  method  and  in  some  of  his  principles.  The 
most  important  pecuUarities  of  L.'s  system  may  be 
reduced  to  four :  his  doctrine  as  to  the  Origin  of 
Ideas,  his  theory  of  Monads  (q.  v.),  the  'Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony,' and  the  theory  of  Optimism  (q.  v.). 
Of  these,  three  wiU  be  found  discussed  under  separ- 
ate heads.  The  Pre-established  Harmony  requires 
a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  object  of  this 
singular  conception  was  to  explain  the  mysterious 
problem  of  the  joint  action  of  mind  and  body,  or 
even  in  general  the  joint  action  of  any  two  or  more 
of  the  so-called  '  monads,'  since  L.  held  that  no  two 
'monads'  could  act  upon  each  other.  Descartes 
had  resolved  this  problem  by  his  theory  of  assist- 
ance, which  attributed  all  action  to  the  direct 
assistance  of  God.  L.,  rejecting  this  hypothesis, 
supposed  the  mind  and  the  body  to  be  two  distinct 
and  independent  machines,  each  having  its  own 
independent,  though  simultaneous  action ;  but  both 
so  regulatedby  a  harmony  pre-established  by  God, 
that  their  mutual  actions  shall  correspond  witii  each 
other,  and  shall  occur  in  exact  and  infallible  unison. 
Tiaa  harmony  L.  explained  by  the  example  of  two 
time-pieceSj  one  of  which  shoidd  be  made  to  strike 
just  as  the  other  pointed  to  the  hour.  In  the  same 
way,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  mind  freely 
determines  itself  to  a  particular  act,  the  body,  by  a 
harmony  pre-arrangedT  by  God,  will  produce  the 
particular  action  which  is  required  to  give  efficacy 
to  the  volition  of  the  mind.  One  of  the  most 
painful  incidents  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
history  of  L.,  was  his  controversy  with  Newton 
as  to  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  the 
calculus.  See  Calculus,  Fluxions.  L.  was  the 
inventor  of  a  calculating-machine,  the  working- 
model  of  which  is  still  preserved  at  GBttingen.  His 
works  were  first  collected  by  Dutens,  in  6  vols.  4to, 
Geneva  ;  his  philosophical  works  by  Easpe,  Amster- 
cbm,  1767 ;  and  his  letters  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva, 
2  vols.  4to,  1745.  But  these  collections  are  very 
imperfect,  and  large  additions  have  been  made  of 


late  years,  both  in  Germany  and  in  Prance,  especially 
by  Dr  Guhrauer,  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for 
a  biography.  See  Leibnitz,  Mine  Biographie,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Breslau,  1842. 

LErCBSTER,  a  town  of  England,  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Soar,  about  100  miles  north-north-west  of 
London.  It  contains  numerous  interesting  churches, 
one  of  which,  St  Nicholas,i  is  partly  bmlt  of  bricks 
from  an  ancient  Eoman  building  in  the  vicinity. 
Besides  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  there  are  a 
number  of  important  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions.  Manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
of  wooUen  and  hosiery  goods,  lace-making,  wool- 
combing  and  dyeing,  are  extensively  carried  on.  L.  is 
the  centre  of  a  famous  agricultural  and  wool-raising 
district.  There  are  about  twelve  fairs  annually. 
The  town  of  L.  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
Pop.  (1861)  68,056. 

L.,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Bates,  derives  its 
present  name  either  from  Loire,  the  former  name  of 
the  Soar,  or  from  its  having  been  a  GiiMas  Legionum, 
a  station  or  cawp  (caetra)  of  the  legions,  which 
the  Saxons  would  translate  into  Legeo-ceaster, 
corresponding  to  the  British  or  "Welsh  Caer-leon. 
Under  the  Lancastrian  princes,  its  castle,  now  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  was  frequently  a  royal  resi- 
dence. The  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  St  Mary  PrS,  or 
De  Pratis,  where  Cardinal  Wolsey  died,  still  exist. 

LEICESTER,  Robert  Dudley,  Eabl  op,  bom 
in  1531,  was  the  son  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  His  father  was  executed  on 
account  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  cause  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  he  was  himself  imprisoned 
on  the  same  account.  He  was  liberated  in  1554; 
and  in  1558,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  dawn 
of  his  fortune  began.  He  was  made  Master  of  the 
Horse,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  Privy-councillor, 
High  Steward  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Baron 
Dudley,  and  Earl  of  Leicester.  For  these  high 
honours,  he  seems  to  have  been  indebted  solely  to 
a  handsome  person  and  a  courtly  manner,  for  the 
course  of  his  life  shews  him  to  have  been  possessed 
of  not  one  single  quality  either  of  head  or  heart 
deserving  of  amniration.  When  young,  he  married 
Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Robsart.  The  general 
voice  of  the  times  has  charged  him  with  being 
accessory  to  her  murder;  and  it  is  certain  that 
she  died  suddenly,  and  very  opportunely  for  his 
ambitious  views,  he  being  at  fhat  time  a  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  gave  out 
that  she  wished  him  to  marry  Mary  of  Scotland ; 
but  in  this  the  English  queen  was  acting  with  her 
usual  insincerity.  She  encouraged  L.  openly  as  a 
suitor  long  after  his  arrogance  had  disgusted  the 
nobles,  and  his  profligacy  had  brought  him  into 
disrepute  with  the  nation.  His  marriage  to  Lady 
Essex  for  a  time  excited  the  anger  of  his  royal 
mistress,  but  she  soon  forgave  him.  In  1585,  he 
went  into  the  Low  Countries  at  the  head  of  a 
military  force.;  but. on  this,  as  on  two  subsequent 
occasions,  he  shewed  himself  utterly  unfitted  for 
command.  He  died  suddenly,  on  September  4, 1588. 
It  was  commonly  said  that  he  was  poisoned  \>y  his 
wife,  she  having  given  b'Tn  a  potion  which  he  had 
intended  for  her. 

LBI'CESTERSHIRB,  an  inland  county  of 
Endand,  lies  immediately  south  of  the  counties 
of  Derby  and  Nottingham.  Area,  514,164  acres ; 
pop.  237,412.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  covered 
throughout  by  low  bills.  The  district  in  the  south- 
west, still  called  'Charnwood  Forest,'  retains  its 
name,  although  it  is  now  almost  destitute  of  wood. 
The  '  Forest '  is  occupied  by  hiUs,  which,  though 
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inconsiderable  in  height,  are  rugged,  distinct,  and 
individual  in  outline.  Prom  the  highest  of  them, 
Bardon  HUl,  853  feet  in  height,  an  extensive  view 
is  obtained.  Chief  rivers,  the  Trent,  which  forms 
for  a  few  miles  the  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
its  affluent  the  Soar.  The  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  soil,  which  varies  in  fertUity,  is  chiefly  loamy. 
The  richest  tracts  are  kept  in  pasture,  for  which 
this  county  is  famous.  In  all,  upwards  of  250,000 
acres  are  in  grass.  Grazing,  and  sheep  and  cattle 
breeding,  are  carried  on  with  great  skill  and  success 
An  improved  long-horn  is  the  favourite  breed  of 
cattle.  The  '  Stilton '  variety  of  cheese  is  for  the 
most  part  made  in  this  county.  Goal-mines  are 
worked,  and  granite,  coarse  slate,  and  freestone  are 
quarried.  The  county  returns  four  members  to 
IJarliament. 

LEIGH,  d,  small  but  rapidly  increasing  manu- 
facturing town  in  Lancashire,  England,  a  station  on 
the  Bolton  and  Liverpool  Railway,  is  situated  13 
miles  west  of  Manchester.  Silks,  cambrics,  muslins, 
and  fustians,  are  extensively  manufactured ;  cotton- 
spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on;  there  is  a 
large  foundry,  where  agricultural  implements  are 
extensively  made ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  produc- 
tive coal-mines  and  flour-mills.  Pop.  (1851)  5206; 
(1861)  10,621. 

LBIGHTON,  EoEEBT,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  or,  as  others  think,  in 
London,  in  the  year  1611.  He  entered  the  university 
of  the  former  city  in  1627,  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1631,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  France.  Here 
he  resided  vrith  some  relatives  at  Douay,  and 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  Boman  Catholic 
students,  whose  Christian  virtues  confirmed  the 
natural  charity  of  his  spirit.  L.,  indeed,  could  never 
have  been  a  bigot.  Gentle,  tender,  and  pious  from 
his  earliest  years,  he  shrunk  from  all  violence 
and  intolerance ;  but  his  intercourse  with  men 
whose  opinions  were  so  different  from  his  own, 
convinced  his  reason  of  the  foUy  and  sinfulness  of 
'thinking  too  rigidly  of  doctrine.'  Returning  to 
Scotland,  he  was  appointed,  in  1641,  to  the  parish  of 
Newbattle,  near  Edinburgh ;  but  he  was  not  militant 
enough  to  please  his  fierce  co-presbyters.  They 
appeared  to  him,  who  had  studied  far  more  deeply 
than  any  Scotchman  of  his  time  the  various  eccle- 
siastical polities  of  Christendom,  truculent  about 
trifles.  According  to  Bishop  Burnet,  '  he  soon  came 
to  dislike  their  Covenant,  particularly  their  imposing 
it,  and  their  fury  against  aU  who  diff'ered  from  them. 
He  found  they  were  not  capable  of  large  thoughts ; 
theirs  were  narrow  as  their  tempera  were  sour  ;  so 
he  grew  weary  of  mixing  with  them.'  Yet  we 
cannot  altogether  approve  the  faciUty  with  which 
he  fraternised  with  the  party  that  had  inflicted 
such  horrid  cruelties  on  his  excellent  father,  Dr 
Alexander  Leighton,  in  1630,  for  merely  publishing 
a  book  in  favour  of  Presbyterianism.  In  1652,  he 
resigned  his  charge,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  Principal  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  a 
dignity  which  he  retained  for  ten  years.  Earnest, 
spiritual,  and  utterly  free  from  all  selfish  ambition, 
he  laboured  without  ceasing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
students.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  L., 
who  had  long  separated  himseh  from  the  Presby- 
terian party,  was,  after  much  reluctance,  induced  to 
accept  a  bishopric.  He  chose  Dunblane,  because  it 
was  small  and  poor.  Unfortunately  for  his  peace, 
\the  men  with  whom  he  was  now  aUied  were  even 
acre  intolerant  and  unscrupulous  than  the  Presby- 
■ians.  The  despotic  measures  of  Sharpe  and 
ijderdale  sickened  him.  Twice  he  proceeded  to 
Jon  (in  1665  and  1669)  to  implore  the  king  to 
milder  course — on   the   former    of    these 


occasions  declaring  'that  he  could  not  concur  in 
planting  of  the  Christian  religion  itself  in  such  a 
manner,  much  less  a  form  of  government.'  Nothing 
was  really  done,  though  much  was  promised,  and  L. 
had  to  endure  the  misery  of  seeing  an  ecclesiastical 
system  which  he  believed  to  be  intrinsically  the 
best,  perverted  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  and  himself 
the  accomplice  of  the  worst  of  men.  In  1670,  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr  Alexander  Burnet,  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Glasgow;  an  office  which  he 
accepted  only  on  the  condition,  that  he  should  be 
assisted  in  his  attempts  to  carry  out  a  liberal 
measure  for  'the  comprehension  of  the  Presby- 
terians.' His  efforts,  however,  were  all  in  vain;  the 
high-handed  tyranny  of  his  colleagues  was  renewed, 
and  L.  felt  that  he  must  resign,  which  he  did  in 
1673.  After  a  short  residence  in  Edinburgh, '  he 
went  to  hve  with  his  sister  at  Broadhurst,  in 
Sussex,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a 
retired  manner,  devoted  chiefly  to  works  of  religion. 
He  died  June  25, 1684.  L.'s  best  works  (he  published 
nothing  during  his,  lifetime)  are,  to  be  found  in.  an 
edition  published  at  London  (4  vols.  1825).  All  his 
writings  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  at  once  lofty  and 
evangelical.  The  truths  of  Christianity  are  set 
forth  in  the  spirit  of  Plato.  It  was  this  that  recom- 
mended them  so  much  to  Coleridge,  whose  Aids  to 
BeJlecUon  are  only  commentaries  on  the  teaching  of 
the  saintly  archbishop. 

LEIGHTON-BTJZZARD,  a  market-town  of 
England,  Bedfordshire,  is  situated  in  a  large  agri- 
cultural district,  40  miles  north-north-west  of 
London.  It  has  claims  to  considerable  antiquity — 
its  church  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  c,  and  in  its  market-place  is  an  ancient  and 
elegant  pentangular  cross.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  making  straw-plait.  Pop.  (1861) 
4882. 

LBI'NIIirGEN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  the  mediatised  Houses  of  Germany,  was  formerly 
applied  to  a  German  county  in  the  district  of 
Worms  and  Spires,  with  which,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  c,  the  county  of  Dachsburg  became 
connected  as  part  of  the  family  possessions.  The 
family  is  one  of  the  oldest  still  existing  in  Germany. 
In  1779,  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  into  which 
it  had  become  divided,  the  Count  of  Leiningen- 
Hardenburg-Dachsburg,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  prince;  but  the  peace  of  LungviUe  deprived  him 
of  his  ancient  possessions — about  252  square  miles 
in  extent,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  He 
received,  however,  a  compensation  in  other  parts 
of  Germany ;  and  though  no  longer  an  independent 
prince,  he  retains  his  rank  and  wealth,  his  posses- 
sions being  within  the  territories  of  Baden,  Bavaria, 
and  Hesse. 

LEI'NSTBR,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, 
occupies  the  soiith-east  portion  of  the  country, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  St  George's  Channel 
and  the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  4,876,211  acres;  pop. 
(1861)  1,439,596.  At  the  period  of  the  invasion 
by  England  (1170),  this  province  formed  two 
kingdoms,  those  of  L.  and  Meath.^  Previously  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  province  had  been 
divided  into  the  counties  of  Dubhn,  Meath,  Louth, 
Ealdare,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford.  The 
following  counties  were  erected  subsequently : 
Wicklow,  formed  from  h,  portion  of  the  county  of 
Dublin ;  West  Meath  and  Longford,  from  a  part  of 
Meath ;  and  King's  and  Queen's  Counties  formed 
out  of  part  of  Kildare. 

LEIPOA,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  of  the 
family  Megapodidm,  of  which  the  only  known 
species  is  L.  ocellata,  a  native  of  Australia,  inha- 
biting sandy  and  bushy  plains.     It  is  called  L., 
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or  Native  Phbasant,  by  the  colonists.  Like  the 
Australian  jungle-fowl,  the  L.  constructs  mounds 
of  sand,  or  earth,  and  leaves,  in  which  to  lay  its 


Leipoa  (Leipoa  ocellata). 

eggs.  More  than  a  dozen  are  often  found  in  a  nest. 
They  are  about  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  a 
common  fowl;  and  are  much  esteemed  as  food. 
When  pursued,  it  seeks  to  escape  rather  by  running 
and  hiding  in  the  bush,  than  by  the  use  of  its  wings. 
Pew  birds  seem  more  likdy  to  prove  useful  m 
domestication  than  the  Leipoa. 

LEI'PZIG  (formerly  LiUziki,  said  to  mean  the 
home  of  the  linden  or  lime  trees,  from  the  Slavic 
Lip  or  Lipa,  a  hme-tree),  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  situated  about  65  miles  west-north-west 
of  Dresden,  near  the  Prussian  border,  in  a  large 
and  fertile  plain.  The  Elster,  the  Pleisze,  and  the 
Parthe  flow  through  or  past  the  city,  and  unite 
about  3  miles  below  it.  The  inner  or  ancient  city 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  which  have  now 
disappeared,  but  it  is  still  separated  from  the  far 
more  extensive  suburbs  {Friedrichs-stadt,  Johannes- 
stadt,  &o.)  by  promenades  planted  with  beautiful 
avenues  of  lime  and  chestnut  trees.  Many  of  the 
streets  of  the  inner  city  are  narrow  and  crooked; 
those  of  the  more  modem  part  (which  contains 
also  a  number  of  fine  squares)  are  wide  and  well 
tuilt.  The  sanitary  state  of  the  city  has  been  much 
promoted  by  an  extensive  and  costly  system  of 
sewers.  The  inner  city  is  the  principal  seat  of 
business  and  merchandise.  Pop.  (1861)  78,495,  of 
whom  1300  are  Catholics,  and  400  Jews ;  the  rest 
are  Protestants,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Of  the  public  buildmgs  of  L.,  few  are  in 
any  way  remarkable.  The  best,  is  the  ,Augusteum, 
the  seat  of  the  university,  finished,  according  to 
designs  by  Schinkel,  in  1836.  The  court  has  a 
splendid  appearance.  Of  the  three  castles  which 
formerly  existed,  only  one  remains,  the  Pleissenburg, 
now  used  for  government  offices  and  barracks ; 
and,  a  portion  of  it,  as  a  wool-store;  the  ditch 
has  become  a  place  for  driU;  and  the  tower,  an 
observatory.  L.  is  the  seat  of  courts  and  pubhc 
offices  '  for  a  large  district,  as  well  as  of  those 
properly  belonging  to  the  city  itself.  It  has  many 
benevolent  institutions,  and  also  many  educational 
institutions,  including  the  university  and  two 
gymnasia.  The  university  owes  its  origin  to  the 
removal  of  a  large  number  of  German  students 
from  Prague  to  L.  in  1409,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
putes between  the  Bohemians  and  Germans.  It 
opposed  a  strenuous  resistance  to  the  Eeformation. 
It  has  always  maintained  a  high  reputation  among 
the  universities  of  Geimany,  and  many  distinguished 


names  are  connected  with  it.  Connected  with 
the  university  are  60  professors,  and  70  private 
teachers.  The  number  of  students  is  about  800. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the 
number  amounted  to  about  1300.  The  University 
Library  contains  150,000  volumes  and  2000  manu- 
scripts, and  there  are  also  in  connection  with 
the  university  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  number 
of  museums  devoted  to  different  departments  of 
science.  The  City  Library  contains  80,000  volumes 
and  2000  manuscripts.  There  are  a  number  of 
scientific  associations,  and  various  associations  and 
institutions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
particular  may  be  mentioned  the  conservatorium 
of  music,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  first  in 
Europe.    See  CoNSKKVATorRK 

The  three  annual  fairs  (held,  at  Easter,  Michael- 
mas, and  the  New  Year,  and  lasting  from  three 
to  five  weeks)  add  much  to  the  importance  of  L., 
and  render  it,  with  the  exception  of  Hamburg,  the 
greatest  seat  of  trade  in  Germany.  The  origin  of 
these  fairs  is  traced  back  for  more  than  600  years. 
They  are  attended  by  Jews,  Turks,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, Persians,  and  even  (of  late)  by  Chinese.  The 
accession  of  Saxony  to  the  German  Customs'  Union, 
{ZoUverein),  and  the  opening  of  railways,  have  of 
late  years  produced!  a  great  increase  of  the  con- 
course and  of  the  business  at  these  fairs,  which 
had  previously  begun  to  decline.  Transactions  to 
the  extent  of  70,000,000  thalers  (above  £10,000,000 
sterling)  now  take  place  at  an  Easter  fair.  The 
wool-market,  which  was  instituted  in  1826,  and  is 
held  for  three  days  in  June,  is  much  frequented. - 

L.  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  bookselling  and 
publishing  ttade  in  Germany,  and  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  ranks  third  among  the  cities  of  the  world, 
coming  immediately  after  London  and  Paris.  Up- 
wards of  150  houses  are  engaged  in  the  book-trade. 
There  were  also,  in  1854,  35  printing  establishments. 
Here  the  German  booksellers  have  founded  a  com- 
mon exchange,  and  annual  settlements  of  accounts 
take  plsice  at  the  Easter  Fair.  One  thousand 
houses  are  then  represented  by  their  commissioners 
at  Leipzig.  In  consequence  of  this  activity,  L. 
has  become  the  principal  seat  of  type-founding  in 
Germany.  Among  its  other  manufactures  are 
pianofortes,  scientific  instruments,  wax-cloths,  oils, 
chemical  products,  perfiraies,  &c. 

The  city  sprung  up  round  a  castle  built  by  King 
Heiurich  I.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pleisze  and  the 
Parthe.  It  is  first  mentioned  as  a  town  in  1015, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  c,  had  from  5000 
to  6000  inhabitants.  It  gradually  increased  in 
prosperity  and  importance.  The  famous  Leipzig 
Conference  between  Luther,  Eck,  and  Carlstadt,  in 
1519,  greatly  tended  to  the  promotion  of  the  Kefor- 
mation.  L.  suffered  greatly  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  in  which  it  was  five  times  besieged  and  tdken, 
and  again  in  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  and  although 
the  commercial  changes  connected  with  the  French 
Revolution  at  first  affected  it  very  favourably,  yet 
it  suffered  not  a  little  amidst  the  terrible  struggles 
of  the  years  1812  and  1813,  when  it  was  alternately 
in  possession  of  the  French  and  of  the  allies. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  L.  has  been  the 
scene  of  two  battles  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  Germany  and  of  Europe — the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  or  of  Breitenfeld  (q.  v.),  on  September  7, 
1631 ;  and  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig — called  the 
BatUe  of  Nations,  which  continued  for  three  days — 
from  the  16th  to  the  18th  of  October  1813.  The 
latter  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  decisive  of 
those  which  effected  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from 
French  domination.  The  troops  under  Napoleon  in 
this  bai^tle  amounted  to  about  180,000  men,  and  those 
of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Prince  Sohwarzenberg, 
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Marshal  Bluolier,  and  Bemadotte,  Crown-prince  of 
Sweden,  to  almost  300,000.  About  2000  pieces  of 
artillery  were  brought  to  the  field.  The  loss  of  the 
French  was  reckoned  at  about  38,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  30,000  prisoners :  that  of  the  allies 
to  about  48,000.  The  victory  of  the  allies  was  com- 
plete, and  the  Frejich  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
L.,  and  to  retreat  towards  their  own  country. 

LEITH,  an  important  seaport,  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Water  of  Leith,  two  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  with 
which  it  is  now  connected  by  a  continuous  line  of 
houses.  Although  not  without  many  fine  edifices, 
the  town,  as  a  whole,  is  rather  mean  in  appearance, 
being  irregular  and  drngy,  especially  in  the  older  and 
central  parts.  The  Custom-house,  Town-haU,  Royal 
Exchange,  and  recently-erected  Com  Exchange,  are 
haiudsome  buildings.  West  of  the  town,  on  the 
shore,  is  Leith  Fort,  an  artillery  station.  L.  is  con- 
nected by  branoh-Hnea  with  the  various  railways 
centring  in  Edinburgh.  The  harbour  extends,  by 
means  of  two  piers,  upwards  of  a  mile  into  the 
Firth,  and  has  a  depth  of  from  20  to  25  feet  at 
high-water.  There  are  already  three  wet-docks, 
containing  an  area  of  15  acres ;  and  two  new  docks 
of  large  dimensions  are  in  contemplation.  There 
are  six  graving-docks ;  one  of  them,  recently  finished, 
being  400  feet  long  by  80  feet  broad  (at  coping), 
and  24  deep  on  siu  at  spring-tides.  In  1862,  4761 
vessels,  of  930,670  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the 
port.  The  trade  of  L.  is  chiefly  in  colonial  and 
foreign  produce.  Among  the  imports  for  1862  were 
481,530  qrs.  wheat;  213,538  qrs.  barley;  47,075 
qrs.  oats;  51,547  qrs.  beans  and  pease;  11,746 
qrs.  Indian  com ;  86,192  sacks  and  barrels  of  flour ; 
58,352  loads  of  timber;  14,604  tons  of  guano.  Wine 
and  tobacco  are  also  extensively  imported.  The 
Customs  Duties  for  1861  amounted  to  £472,433. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  ships  (in  wood  and 
iron),  machineiy,  sailcloth,  ropes,  ale,  rectified  spirits, 
soap,  bottles,  flour  (for  which  there  are  extensive 
mills).  Pop.  33,530.  L.  unites  with  Portobello  and 
Musselburgh  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 

LEI'TBIM,  a  county  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  in  Ireland,  which  reaches  the  sea  on  the 
Bay  of  Donegal,  but  is  encircled  on  its  other  sides 
by  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Cavan, 
Longford,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo.  Area,  613  square 
miles,  or  392,363  acres,  of  which  249,350  are  arable, 
and  23,784  are  covered  by  water.  The  surface 
of  L.  is  irregular.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  considerable  lake  called  Lough  Allen.  The 
southern  division  is  broken  up  by  low  narrow 
lidges,  which  enclose  numerous  small  lakes,  the 
chief  of  which  is  called  Lough  Riun.  The  more 
level  portion  of  this  division  of  the  county  forms 
part  of  the  great  limestone  plaiu  of  Ireland, 
and  contains  some  excellent  arable  and  pasture 
land.  The  northern  division  is  much  more  irregular 
in  surface,  being  intersected  by  several  ridges  of 
considerable  elevation.  To  the  north  of  Lough 
Allen  the  soil,  except  at  rare  intervals,  is  unfavour- 
able for  agriculture,  and  the  climate  is  damp  and 
ungenial.  The  principal  crops  are  potatoes,  oats, 
and  hay;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the 
agriculture  is  very  backward,  the  total  number 
of  acres  under  crops  of  aU  kinds  having  been,  in 
1861,  89,864,  and  in  1862,  86,457.  L.,  however, 
i»  more  a  grazing  than  a  tillage  district.  Large 
quantities  of  homed  cattle  are  raised  in  the 
southern  division.  The  total  number  of  cattle 
in  1862  was  76,891;  of  sheep,  13,442.  Turf  is 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  numbered  104,615,  of  whom  93,844 
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were  Roman  Catholics,  9516  Protestants  of  the 
Estabhshed  Church,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of 
other  denominations.  The  number  of  children 
receiving  education  in  the  schools  of  the  Board 
of  National  Education  in  1861  was  14,969,  of 
whom  13,716  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  river 
Shannon  (q.  v.)  enters  this  county  near  its  source 
in  Cavan,  and  traversing  Lough  Allen,  passes  out 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Leitrim.  Of  other 
rivers,  the  Bonnet,  the  Yellow  River,  and  the 
ttaS,  may  be  specially  mentioned!.  The  only 
towns  of  any  note  are  Gairick-on-Shannon,  Manor- 
Hamilton,  and  MoHHl  The  northern  division  of 
the  coumty  is  more  rich  in,  minerals  than  most 
districts  of  Ireland.  Coal  is  found  in  the  Lough 
Allen  basin,  the  chief  working-beds  being  in 
the  Slieve-an-Ierin  Mountains,  where  eoal  is  raised 
for  smelting  purposes.  In  the  same  district  is 
found  iron,  the  ore  of  the  Arigna  mines  yielding 
as  much  as  58'2  per  cent,  of  metal.  Lea4  ore  is 
also  abundant,  althourfi  the  mining  operations  have 
been  discontinued.  The  occupation  of  the  people 
being  chiefly  agricultural,  there  are  hardly  any 
manufactures. 

L.  anciently  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
Breifne  O'Rourk.  It  was  reduced  to  the  English 
submission  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  revolted  in 
1588,  submitting  once  more  in  1603,  when  the 
O'Rourk  accepted  a  patent  of  the  residue  of  his 
estate.  The  confiscations  which  followed  the  great 
civil  war  may  be  said  to  have  extinguished  the 
native  proprietary  and  the  family  of  O'Rourk. 

LBLAND,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
apologist  for  Christianity,  was  bom  at  Wigan,  in 
Lancashire,  in  1691,  became  a  dissenting  minister  in 
Dublin  in  1761,  and  first  appeared  as  an  author  in 
1733,  by  publishing  a  reply  to  Tindal's  deistioal 
work,  Christianity  as  Old  as  (he  Creation.  In  1737, 
appeared  another  apology.  The  Divine  Authority  of 
the   Old  and  New   Testamient  asserted  against  the 

Unjust  Aspersions  and  False  Reasonings  of  a  Booh 
entitled  '  The  Moral  PhUosopher.'  As  the  learning 
displayed  in  these  works  was  great,  and  the  abilities 
considerable,  the  university  of  Aberdeen  conferred 
on  L.  the  degree  of  D.D.      His  best  work  is  A 

View  of  the  Principal  Deistical  Writers  that  have 
appeared  in  England.  It  once  held  a  high  position 
in  Christian  apologetic  Hteratnre,  and  many  people ' 
still  regard  it  as  a  satisfactory  demolition  of  deism. 
L.  died  in  1766.  To  his  honour  it  should  be  added, 
that  though  his  life  was  one  of  controversy,  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  charity  never  forsook  him. 

LELY,  Sir  Pbtee  (Pbtke  ViaroER  Faes), 
was  the  son  of  one  Vander  Faes,  a  captain  of  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  who  was  generally  called 
Le  Capitaine  du  Lys,  or  Lely,  from  having  been 
bom  at  the  Hague,  in  a  house  the  front  of  which 
was  decorated  with  <t  fleur-de-lis.  L.  was  bom  at 
Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in  1618.  Hia  father  placed 
him  in  the  school  of  Peter  Grebber,  a  painter  of 
talent  at  Haarlem,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes and  subjects  from  history;  but  his  talent 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
portrait-painting,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Van 
Dyck,  he  settled  in  London.  He  was  employed 
successively  by  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  and  (Siarlea 
II.,  who  nominated  him  court-painter,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  had 
great  facility  of  execution,  and  his  style,  though 
deficient  in  aU  the  higher  qualities  of  art,  was  well 
suited  for  his  position  as  the  favourite  portrait- 
painter  of  such  a  court  as  that  of  his  chief  patron. 
There  is  a  large  ooUeotion  of  his  portraits  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  well  known  to  the  numerous  visitors  of 
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the  puWc  apartments  there  aa  the  Beauties  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.    He  died  in  London  in 


LE'MAN,  Lake.    See  Geneva,  Lake  os 

LB'MBERG  (formerly  LOwenbur^  "city  of  the 
lion;'  ie.,  of  Leo  Banielo-wicz,  Pnnoe  of  Halioz, 
■who  founded  it  in  1259;  Polish  name,  'Llw6w'), 
the  capital  of  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Galicia  and 
Lodomeria,  is  situated  on  a  small  stream  called  the 
Peltew,  in  a  narrow  basin  among  lulls.  Lat.  49° 
SO'  K.,  long.  24°  E.  Pop.  68,000,  of  whom  24,000 
are  Jews.  L.  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic, 
a  Greek  United,  and  an  Armenian  archbishop, 
and  has  29  (it  once  had  50)  churches.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  towns  in  Austria,  yet  the  houses 
are,  for  the  most  part,  roofed  ■with  shingle.  The 
synagogues  in  particular  are  very  beautiful.  The 
tmiv^sity  (Alma  Franciscea),  founded  in  1784,  haa 
35  professors  and  1000  students.  The  university 
library  contains  40,000  volumes,  350  MSS.,  and  a 
collection  of  coins,  amounting  to  10,000.  Here  also 
is  the  seat  of  the  institute  founded  by  Ossolinski, 
Tvith  a  Ebraiy  of  60,000  voMmes,  and  1200  MSS., 
chiefly  of  Poush  literature.  The  trade  and  manu- 
factures of  L.  are  of  great  importance.  The  town  is 
now  regularly  fortified. 

LEMMA  (Gr.  a  thing  assumed),  a  preparatory 
proposition  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  demonstration  of  a  theorem  or  construction  of  a 
problem  more  perspicuous.  The  term  is  confined!  to 
the  science  of  mathematics. 

LE'MMING  {Lemmua  or  Georychus),  a  genus  of 
rodent  quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Muridce,  and  sub- 
family Arvicolidce,  nearly  allied  to  voles,  but  differing 
from  them  in  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  ears  and 
tan,  and  in  having  larger  and  stronger  claws,  more 
adapted  for  digging.  They  are  also  more  heavily 
formed.  The  most  noted  species  is  the  Scandin- 
avian L.  {L.  or  Cf.  Norvegicus),  an  animal  of  about 


Iiemming  {Iiemnms  Norvegieua). 

five  inches  long,  with  variegated  black  and  tawny 
fur,  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  Scandinavian 
mountains,  where  it  ordinarily  feeds  on  reindeer- 
moss  and  other  lichens^  grass,  catkins  of  birch,  &c. 
But,  breeding  often  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  pro- 
ducing four  or  five  at  a  birth,  it  multiplies  so  much, 
that,  periodically,  vast  troops  leave  their  na^feive 
regions,  migrating  either  toward  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
or  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Bears,  ■wolves,  foxea^  lynxes, 
follow  and  prey  upon  them.  Hawks  and  owls  also 
attend,  and  contribute  to  the  diminution  of  their 
numbers.  It  is  said  that  those  which  survive,  after 
spending  a  ■winter  in  the  region  to  which  they  have 
migrated,  seek  to  find  their  way  back  to  their 
original  abode.  In  times  of  prevalent  superstition, 
lemmings  were  often  exorcised  by  the  priests,  and 
■the  peasantry  of  Norway  supposed  them  to  fall  from 
the  clouds.    The  Laplanders  eat  the  lemming. 

LE'MBriAN  EARTH,  a  mineral  found  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos ;  massive,  chalk-like,  soft, 
yellowish  gray,  or  whitish,  and  falling  to  powder 
in  water.    It  consists  of  about  66  per  cent,  silica, 


with  14  of  alimiina,  and  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  soda^ 
and  water.  It  lonjg  had  a  great  and  undeserved 
reputation  in  medicine,  ami  being  sold  in  little 
pieces,  each  stamped  with  a  particular  stamp,  it 
acquired  the  name  of  Terra  SigukUa  (Sealed  Earth). 
The  beMef  in  its  medicinal  power  is  of  very  great 
amtiqiuity.  The  stamp  in  ancient  times,  Galen  says, 
was  the  head  of  Plana,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Lemnos ;  but  is  now  only  the  Turkish  name  of  the 
mineral.  The  ancients  had  more  than  one  legend 
respecting  the  discovery  of  the  virtues  of  Lenmian 
Earth. 

LE'MNOS  (now  commonly  called  Stalimne),  an 
island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, about  40  miles  west  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles.  It  is  irregular  in  shape,  and  is  nearly 
divided  into  two  islands,  by  two  deep  bays — ^Port 
Paradise  on  the  north,  and  Port  St  Ajitony  on  the 
south.  Area,  150  square  miles.  Pop.  about  12,000. 
The  women  are  famed  for  their  beauty.  It  is  hilly, 
rather  bare  of  wood,  and  bears  unmistakable  traces 
of  volcanic  action  at  an  early  period,  which  fact 
probably  orimnated  the  ancient  myth  of  Vulcan 
lighting  on  Qua  island  when  Jupiter  hurled  him 
from  heaven.  Moschylos,  a  volcano,  no  longer 
active,  was  believed  to  be  the  workshop  and 
favourite  residence  of  this  deity.  The  principal 
product  of  L.  is  the  Lemman  Earth  (q.  v.),  used  in 
ancient  times  as  a  cure  for  wounds  and  serpent- 
bites,  and:  still  highly  valued  by  both  Turics  amd 
Greeks^  The  chief  to^wiir  Eastro  (on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Myrina),  has  a  populaitian  of  2000. 
It  furnishes  excellent  sailors^ 

LEMON  (CV/rus  Limonum),  a  tree  whick  has  by 
many  botanists  been  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
Citron  (q.  v.),  and,  like  it,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
India.     Its  leaves   are   ovate-  or    oblong,  usually 


serrulate,  pale  green,  ■with  a  ■winged  stalk;  the 
flowers  are  streaked  and  reddish  on  the  outside ;  the 
fruit  is  oblong,  ■wrinkled  or  furrowed,  pale  yellow, 
with  generally  concave  oik-eystS'  in  the  rind.    In  the 


Lemon  {flitrus  Inmonvm). 

common  vamety,  which  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  many  tropical  and  sub-tropical  coimtries, 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  very  acid,  abounding  in 
citric  acid.  There  is,  however,  a.  variety  called  the 
Sweet  L.,  occasionally  cultivated,  in  the  south  of 
BuTopei  of  which  the  jtiice  is  sweet.  It  is  Oiirus 
Lumia  of  some  botanists,  and  has  both  concave  and 
convex  oH-eysts  in  the  rind;    The  acid  juice  of  the 
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coitimon  L.  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  well-known  cooling  beverage  called  Lemonade, 
and  is  also  administered  in  various  forms  in  febrile 
and  scorbutic  complaints.  It  is  much  used  by 
calico-printers  to  discharge  colours,  to  produce 
greater  clearness  in  the  white  part  of  patterns,  dyed 
with  dyes  containing  iron.  As  a  preventive  of 
sea-scurvy,  it  is  an  important  article  of  sea-stores. 
Citric  acid  and  lemon-juice  are  likewise  made 
from  it  in  great  quantities.  The  rind  of  the  fruit 
(Lemon-peel),  separated  from  the  pulp,  and  kept  in 
a  dried  state,  is  a  grateful  stomachic,  and  is  much 
used  for  flavouring.  The  produce  of  the  lemon- 
groves  of  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
south  of  Prance,  and  other  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  largely  exported  to  more 
northern  regions.  Sicily  alone  exports  annually 
30,000  chests,  each  containing  440  lemons.  The 
L.-tree  is  very  fruitful ;  it  is  more  hardy  than  the 
orange,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England 
produces  very  good  crops,  being  trained  to  a  wall, 
and  protected  by  a  movable  frame  in  winter. — The 
L.  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
during  the  Crusades.  It  is  almost  naturalised  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  is  so  completely  naturalised  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Brazil,  that  the  flesh  of 
the  cattle  which  pasture  in  the  woods  acquires  a 
strong  smell  of  lemons,  cattle  being  very  fond  of  the 
fallen  fruit. 

LEMONA'DB  is  formed  by  adding  two  lemons 
sHced,  and  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  to  a  quart 
of  boiling  water,  and  digesting  till  cold.  It  is  a 
useful  drink  for  allaying  thirst,  and  as  a  refrigerant 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaints,  and  in 
hemorrhage,  in  which  cases  it  should  be  given  iced. 

LEMON-GKASS  (Andropogon  schcenantlms),  a 
beautiful  perennial  grass,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  panicle  mostly  leaning  to  one  side,  and  spikelets 
in  pairs,  or,  if  terminal,  in  threes.  It  is  a  native  of 
In(£a,  Arabia,  &c.,  and  is  extremely  abundant  in 
many  places.  It  has  a  strong  lemon-like  fragrance, 
oppressive  where  the  grass  abounds.  It  is  too 
coarse  to  be  eaten  by  cattle  except  when  young, 
and  is  therefore  often  burned  down.  Europeans  in 
India  make  an  agreeable  stomachic  and  tonic  tea  of 
the  fresh  leaves.  By  distillation,  an  essential  oil 
is  obtained  (Lemon-grass  Oil),  which  is  employed 
externally  as  a  stimulant  in  rheumatic  affections, 
and  is  yellow,  with  a  strong  lemon-like  smell.  This 
oil  is  used  in  perfumery,  and  is  often  called  Oil  of 
Verbena  by  perfumers.  L.  has  been  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies,  AustraUa,  &o.    See  also  Gkass  Oil. 

LEMON-JUICE  is  a  somewhat  opaque,  very 
sour  liquid,  obtained  from  lemons  by  expression  and 
straining.  Its  acidity  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
citric  and  a  little  malic  acid.  Its  principal  uses  in 
medicine  are  the  following :  1.  As  an  anti-scorbutic. 
— '  Those  only,'  says  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  '  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  early  part  of 
the  naval  history  of  this  country,  can  duly  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  this  simple  remedy.'  Its  active 
.principle,  citric  acid,  is  now  frequently  substituted 
for  it.  2.  In  rheumatism. — Dr  G.  0.  Bees,  who  first 
employed  it  in  this  disease,  '  considers  the  citric 
acid  to  undergo  changes  in  the  stomach,  and  to 
supply  oxygen  to  such  elements  as  tend  to  produce 
uric  acid,  and  thereby  to  induce  the  formation  of 
urea  and  carbonic  sicid  instead.'  3.  In  the  formation 
of  effervescing  draughts. — A  scruple  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash  in  solution,'  mixed  with  about  three 
drachms  and  a  half  of  lemon-juice,  so  as  to  form  a 
citrate  of  potash,  forms  an  excellent  effervescent 
draught ;  it  acts  as  a  imld  diaphoretic  and  diuretic, 
tends  to  allay  febrile  disturbance,  and  serves  to 
check    nausea   and  vomiting.      If   the   object   is 


specially  to  determine  to  the  skin,  a  draught  com- 
posed of  a  scruple  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
in  solution,  with  six  drachms  of  lemon-juice,  so  as 
to  form  a  citrate  of  ammonia,  is  preferable.  Effer- 
vescing draughts  are  often  employed  as  agreeable 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  other  remedies. 

LEMONS,  Oil  or  Essence  of,  is  extracted  from 
the  minute  cells  which  are  visible  on  the  rind  of 
the  lemon,  by  submitting  raspings  of  the  fruit  to 
pressure  in  hair  sacs.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
distilling  the  peel  with  water;  but  its  flavour,  when 
obtained  in  this  way,  is  less  agreeable,  although  the 
oil  itself  is  purer,  owing  to  the  absence  of  mucil- 
aginous matter.  The  distilled  oil  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  scouring-drops,  for  removing  grease-spots, 
from  silks  and  other  fabrics.  Pure  oil  of  lemons  is 
mainly  composed  of  a  hydrocarbon,  citren  or  citronyl,, 
Ci„IIg,  which  is  consequently  isometric  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  with  which  it  is  often  adulterated.  It 
is  principally  used  for  the  purpose  of  communicating, 
an  agreeable  odour  to  other  medicines,  although  it  is 
sometimes  taken  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drops 
on  sugar  as  a  carmiuative.  From  its  agreeable 
scent,  it  is  often  added  to  evaporating  lotions  and  ta 
ointments. 

LEMONS,  Salt  op,  a  name  commonly  but 
improperly  apphed  by  druggists  to  binoxalate  of 
potash  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  quadroxalate. 
This  mixture  occurs  in  the  Oxalis  acetoceUa,  and 
hence  it  has  been  designated  Salt  of  Sorrel. .  It  is 
employed  in  taking  out  ink-spots. 

LEMPEIERE,  John,  D.D.,  born  in  Jersey  about 
1760,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  died  February  1, 
1824.  His  name  was  once  well  known  to  every 
classical  student  in  the  British  empire,  but  the 
rising  generation  is  forgetting  it,  and  it  will  soon 
become  vox  et  prwterea  nihil.  L.'s  Classical  Dic- 
tionary (Bibhotheca  Classica,  1788)  was  for  many 
years  the  standard  work  of  reference  in  England 
on  all  matters  of  ancient  mythology,  biography,  and 
geography.  To  elderly  scholars,  the  name  wiU  call 
up  many  pleasant  memories  of  years  long  gone  by ; 
but  the  book  itself  ceased  to  possess  any  intrinsic 
value  after  the  publication  of  the  magnificent 
classical  dictionaries  edited  by  Dr  WiUiam  Smith, 
1842 — 1853.  Another  work  of  L.'s  was  Universal 
Biography  (Lond.  1808). 

LB'MUR,  a  genus  of  mammalia  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  family  Lemuridce,  a  family  allied  to 
monkeys,  and,  like  them,  quadrumanous,  having  on 
each  of  the  four  extremities  a  well-developed  thumb 


Lemur. 

opposed  to  the  fingers,  but  in  other  respects  exhibit- 
ing an  approach  to  the  ordinary  quadrupedal  type. 
The  general  form  is  slender  and  elongated,  the 
muzzle  poiated,  the  eyes  large,  the  ears  very  small, 
the  hind  limbs  longer  and  larger  than  the  fore  limbs. 
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The  molar  teeth  are  furnished  with  pointed  tubercles 
fitting  into  each  other,  as  in  Insectivora,  and  the 
■whole  dentition  of  many  of  the  family  is  adapted 
to  animal  rather  than  vegetable  food,  AU  the 
Lemuridce  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  old 
world,  and  live  chiefly  in  forests,  most  of  them 
climbing  trees  with  all  the  agUity  of  monkeys.  The 
name  L.  (Lat.  lemur,  a  ghost)  is  allusive  to  their 
rapid  and  peculiar  noiseless  movements.  They  are 
graceful  and  beautiful  creatures,  and  generally 
gentle  and  easily  tamed  ;  but  they  have  neither  the 
prying  and  mischievous  dispositions,  nor  the  intelli- 
gence of  monkeys.  The  species  of  the  genus  L.,  as 
now  restricted,  are  all  natives  of  Madagascar.  They 
are  gregarious,  and  their  food  consists  partly  of 
fruits.  The  names  Mahi  and  Macauco  are  riven  to 
some  of  them,  and  sometimes  extended  to  aU.  The 
largest  species  ia  about  the  size  of  a  large  cat. — To 
the  L.  family  belong  also  the  Loris,  Indns,  Galagos, 
and  Tarsiers. 

LB'MTJRES,  the  general  designation  given  by 
the  Romans  to  aU  spirits  of  departed  persons,  of 
whom  the  good  were  honoured  as  Lares  (q.  v.),  and 
the  bad  (Larvae)  were  feared,  as  ghosts  or  spectres 
stiU  are  by  the  superstitious.  Like  the  latter,  they 
were  said  to  wander  about  during  the  night,  seeking 
for  an  opportunity  of  inflicting  injury  on  the  living. 
The  festival  called  Lenvuria  was  held  on  the  9tn, 
11th,  and  13th  of  May,  and  was  accompanied  with 
ceremonies  of  washing  hands,  throwing  black  beans 
over  the  head,  &c.,  and  the  pronunciation  nine  times 
of  these  words :  'Begone,  you  spectres  of  the  house !  * 
which  deprived  the  L.  of  their  power  to  harm.  Ovid 
describes  the  Lemuria  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  FaMi. 

LE'KTA,  an  important  river  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
rises  amid  the  mountains  en  the  north-west  shore 
of  Lake  Baikal,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk, 
flows  first  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  town 
of  Jakutsk,  then  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  into 
which  it  faJls  by  several  mouths.  Its  course  is 
3000  miles  in  length,  and  its  chief  a£B.uents  are  the 
Tilui  on  the  left,  and  the  Vitim,  the  Olekma,  and 
the  Aldan  on  the  right.  Navigation  on  the  L.  is 
open  from  May  till  November.  During  spring,  the 
waters  of  the  river  regularly  overflow  their  banks. 
Near  the  town  of  Jakutsk,  the  breadth  of  the  river 
is  6J  miles.  L.  is  the  principal  artery  of  the  trade 
of  Eastern  Siberia.  Russian  and  Chinese  goods,  as 
well  as  Siberian  furs,  furnished  by  the  natives,  are 
exported  from  this  river.  The  chief  harbours  on 
the  river  are  Olekminsk,  Jakutsk,  and  Kachugsk, 
where  £50,000  worth  of  goods  from  Irkutsk  are 
shipped  annually. 

LBNCZI'ZA;  an  ancient  Polish  town,  in  the 
government  of  Warsaw,  about  90  miles  west-south- 
west of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  of  Kazimir  II.,  erected  in  1180.  Pop. 
6955,  half  of  whom  are  Germans  and  Jews.  Linen 
and  wooUen  cloths  and  soap  are  manufactured. 

LENKORA'N,  a  Russian^ seaport  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  a  district  town  in  the  government  of  Baku, 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  lat.  38°  46',  is  a  place  of  great 
importance  for  the,  trade  between  Russia  and 
Persia ;  .but  a  defective  harbour,  and  the  vicinity  of 
warlike  tribes,  have  hitherto  rendered  its  natural 
advantages  of  little  avail.     Pop.  5644. 

LENNEP,  jAif  Daniel  van,  a  Dutch  philologist, 
was  bom  at  Leeuwarden,  in  the  province  of  Enes- 
land,  in  1724,  and  studied  at  Eraneker  and  Leyden. 
In  1752,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages at  Groningen,  and  fifteen  years  afterwards 
at  Iianeker.  He  died  in  1771.  The  works  which 
principally  obtained  him  a  reputation  for  learning 
and  acuteness,  are  his  Etymologicum  LingiuB  GrcBcce, 
and  his  De  Ancdogid  Idnguoe  Qraecoe,  both  of  which 


were  posthumously  published.  The  progress  of 
etymological  science,  however,  has  rendered  them 
useless. — David  Jacob  van  Lbnnbp,  a  member 
of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam,  15th  July  1774,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  philology,  and  ultimately  became 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Leyden.  He  died  10th 
February  1853.  Besides  being  one  of  the  best 
Latinists  among  his  countrymen,  he  wrote  several 
exquisite  pieces  of  poetry  in  his  mother-tongue. 
His  principal  writmgs  are  Oarmina  Juvenilia 
(Amst.  1791),  Exerdtaiionea  Juris  (Leyd.  1796), 
valuable  annotated  editions  of  some  of  the  classic 
authors,  and  a  metrical  Dutch  translation  of  the 
Worha  and  Douys  of  Hesiod  (Amst.  1823). — His 
son,  Jacob  van  Lbnnep,  born  at  Amsterdam,  25th 
March  1802,  is  proudly  called  by  his  countrymen, 
the  'Walter  Scott  of  Holland.'  Educated  for  the 
law,  he  passed  as  a  barrister,  and  soon  achieved  a 
great  reputation  for  legal  knowledge.  Yet  with- 
out neglecting  his  extensive  practice,  he  has  for 
more  than  tmrty  years  cultivated  literature  with 
untiring  assiduity,  and,  considering  the  drudgery 
of  his  professional  work,  with  astonishing  success. 
L.  first  appeared  as  an  author  shortly  before 
1830,  in  a  work  entitled  Vaderlandsche  Legenden. 
(National  Legends).  Since  then,  his  most  popular 
works  have  been  the  comedies,  Het  Dorp  aan  die 
Orsnzen  (The  Frontier  Village,  1830),  Het  Dorp 
over  die  Grenzen  (The  Village  over  the  Frontier, 
1830),  and  the  novels,  Onze  Voorouders  (Our  Pore- 
fathers),  De  Eoos  van  Dekama  (The  Rose  of 
Dekama,  1837— English  by  Woodley,  1847),  and 
De  Pleegzoon  (The  Adopted  Son — English  by 
Hoskins,  New  York,  1847).  L.,  who  possesses  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Engliah  language 
and  literature,  has  translated  into  Dutch  some  of 
Shakspeare's  finest  plays,  and  of  Byron,  Southey, 
and  Tennyson's  poems.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  dramatic  works,  comprising  tragedies,  comedies, 
and  operas,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1852 — 1855. 
He  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  on  an  edition 
of  the  great  Dutch  poet  Vondel.  • 

LE'NNOXTOWN,  a  village  of  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  district  on 
Glazert  Water,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Campsie 
Railway,  eleven  miles  north-north-east  of  Glasgow. 
It  contains  (1861)  3184  inhabitants,  employed  chiefly 
in  the  print-works  and  alum-works  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

LENOCI'NIXJM  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
canon  law,  and  used  in  English,  but  more  frequently 
in  Scotch  law  to  denote  a  husband's  connivance  in 
his  wife's  adultery.  The  wife  can  set  up  such 
defence  to  a  suit  for  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  her 
adultery  so  procured. 

LENS  (Lat.  'a  lentil')  is  a  thin  circular  section 
of   any  transparent  substance,  adapted  to  magni- 


Kg.  1. — Lenses. 

1,  douWe-eonvex ;  if  the  surfaces  are  of  equal  curvature, 
equi-convex ;  2,  plano-convex ;  3,  convexo-plane ;  4,  double- 
concave,  or  concavo-concave ;  5,  plano-concave ;  6,  concavo- 
plane;  7,  convex-meniscus;  8,  concave-meniscus:  9,  con- 
vexo-concave; 10,  concavo-convex.  The  arrow  shews  the 
direction  in,  which  the  light  is  supposed  to  fall  upon  the 
lenses. 

fjfing  purposes  by  having  its  two  surfaces  either 
both  spherical,  or  one  of  tl^em  plane  and  the 
other  spherical     The  above  figure  represents,  in 


LEJiTT— LENTIL. 


•tranaverse  section  through  their  centres,  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  lenaea.  All  these  separate  forms  are 
arranged  into  two  olass'es,  those  -which  are  thickest, 
and  those  which  are  thinnest,  in  the  centre,  the  first 
being  generally  denominated  convm,  and  the  second 
concave  lenses.  The  effect  produced  by  lenses  upon 
rays  of  light  passing  through  them,  is,  as  in  prisms, 
to  bend  the  rays  towards  the  thickest  part  of  the 
lens ;  so  that  when  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  passes 
through  a,  convex  lens,  the  emergent  rays  are  Con- 
vergent (q.  v.),  while,  if  a  concave  lens  be  used,  they 
are  Divergent  (q.  v.),  and  the  point  to  which  the  rays 
converge,  or  from  which  they  diverge,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  lens  as  its  curvature  increases.  This 
point  is  called  the  principal  focus,  and  is  reaJ,  i.  e., 
the  rays  actually  pass  through  it,  for  a  convex 
lens;  but  virtual  or  imaginary,  for  one  that  is 
concave.  As  a  simple  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  this  point  is  determined,  we  shall  take  the 
case  of  parallel  rays  falling  directly  upon  a  double 
convex  lens  (fig.  2).  Here,  0  is  the  centre  of  the 
curved  surface  PAP',  and  0'  of  the  surface  PBF; 
5  is  the  point  towards  which  the  rays  tend  while 
passing  through  the  lenSj  and  F  the  point  to  which 
they  converge  aftSr  emergence.  Let  QK—r,  O'B  = 
«,  hq  =/,  and  BF  (the  focal  length)  =/;  then,  if 


Kg.  2. 

the  thickness  of  the  lens  is  so  smaJl  as  to  be 
neglected,  which  may  always  be  done  when  the 
cnrvature  of  the  lens  is  smaE,  kq  =  Bg,  and  AP= 
BF.     By  the  demonstration  given  under  the  article 

JDioPTBlcs,  we  find/'  = r  r,  for  the  refraction  at 

^  —  1 

the  first  surface;  and,  for  the  second  surface,  we 

find,  in  the  ordinary  treatises  on  Optics,  that  when 

a  pencil  of  converging  rays  emerges  from  a  lens, 

''-—— i.      Adding    this    formula     to    the 

former,  we  obtain  O  =  da  —  1)/-  +  -  )  —  -^  or  -, 
—  da  —  l)j  — H~(>  ^^^  ^  t^^  ^^^"^  ^®  equi-convi 


/' 


(r  =  «),  and  of  glass  (ji  ■■ 


■■  4),  we  have  ;?=  -,  or/=r. 


This  result  is  equally  correct  for  a  double  concave 
lens;  but  if  the  thickness  of  the  lens  be  taken  into 
account,  there  is  a  small  quantity  which  is  addi- 
tive to  the  value  of  ^  in  the  convex,  but  subtracfcive 

in  the  concave  lens.  The  determination  of  the 
principal  focus  in  the  other  and  less  common  forms 
of  lenses,  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
text-books.  All  the  lenses  figured  in  fig.  1,  though 
they  may  be  of  the  same  focal  length,  have  pecuUar 
properties  which  render  them  suitable  for  particular 
optical  instruments;  thus,  the  convexo-plane  lens 
has  only  one-fourth  of  the  aberration  of  a  plano- 
convex,, or  two-thirds  of  an  equi-convex  or  equi- 
concave  of  the  same  focal  length — ^but,  in  general, 
the  equi-convex  is  the  most  desirable  form  of  lens. 
This  aberration*  has  been  to  opticians  what  refrac- 

*  The  directions  which  have  been  given  for  finding 
the  foci  of  lenses,  apply  only  to  rays  which  pass  through 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  lens ;  the  rays  which  pass 
near  the  edges  converge  to  a  different  focus,  and  the 
distance  between  these  two  foci  is  called  the  longi- 
tudinal aberration. 
90 


tion  is  to  the  astronomer,  an  unwelcome  intruder, 
which  spoils  his  finest  theories,  and  sets  a  limit  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  results.  But,  in  the  case  of 
lenses,  the  aberration  has  been  destroyed  by  com- 
bining lenses  of  equal  and  opposite  aberrations,  as, 
for  instance,  uniting,  by  means  of  Canada  balsam, 
a  double  convex  with  a  double  concave.  A  stiU 
better  method  would  be  the  formation  of  lenses 
having  one  side  spherical,  and  the  other  of  an  ellip- 
soidal or  a  hyperboloidal  form;  this,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  successfully  accomplished. 

LEWT  (Ana-Sax.  lenclen  =  Ger.  lenz,  spring;  Gr. 
Tessaracoste  ;  Lat.  Quadragesima),  the  fasting-time 
before  Easter,  which  is  observed  in  the  Roman, 
and  in  the  Greek,  and  other  Oriental  churches. 
Under  the  head  of  Fast  have  been  considered 
the  doctrinal  and  historical  questions  connected 
with  the  general  practice  of  fasting.  It  remains 
only  to  explain  briefly  what  is  peculiar  in  the 
institution  and  the  observance  of  the  Lenten  fast. 
It  is  certainly  of  very  ancient,  if  it  be  not  even  of 
primitive  institution.  The  earliest  alluBions  to  it 
speak  of  it  as  an  estabhshed  usage  handed  down 
from  the  Fathers.  The  forty  days  period,  as  com- 
memorative of  our  Lord's  forty  days'  fast,  or  of 
the  similar  perfunctory  fasts  of  Moses  and  of  Elias, 
commences  with  Ash- Wednesday,  between  which 
day  and  Easter-Sunday  (omitting  the  Sundays  on 
which  the  fast  is  not  observed),  forty  clear  days  inter- 
vene. The  rigour  of  the  ancient  observance,  which 
excluded  all  flesh,  and  even  the  so-called  'white 
meats,'  is  now  much  relaxed;  but  the  principle  of 
permitting  but  one  meal,  with  a  sHght  refection  or 
collation,  is  everywhere  retained.  In  Spain,  during 
the  Crusades  and  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  a  prac- 
tice arose  of  permitting,  in  certain  cases,  the  substi- 
tution of  a  contribution  to  the  holy  war  for  the 
observance  of  the  Lenten  abstinence  ;  and  although 
the  object  has  long  since  ceased,  the  composition 
is  still  permitted,  under  the  same  title  of  the 
Cruzada.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  ante-paschal 
fast  is  of  48  days;  but  it  is  only  one  of  four 
similar  fasting  periods  observed  in  that  church. 
See  Fast.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  Lent  is  retained 
as  a  church  season  of  the  calendar,  with  special 
services,  and  proper  collects  and  prayers ;  but  the 
observance  of  the  fast  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
each  individual. 

LBNTA'NDO,  in  Music,  the  same  as  ratteniando 
or  ritardando,  meaning  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
speed  of  the  movement. 

LENTIBtTLAEIA'CB^,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  allied  to  Primndacece,  but  distin- 
guished by  an  irregular  corolla,  and  diandrous 
flowers.  It  has  also  intimate  relations  with  Scrophu- 
lariacece.  It  contains  nearly  200  known  species, 
all  herbaceous,  and  aU  living  in  water  or  marshes. 
They  abound  chiefly  in  the  tropics.  A  few  species 
of  Bladderwort  (q.  v.)  and  Butterwort  (q.  v.)  are 
its  only  representatives  in  Britain. 

LENTIL  (Brvum  lens),  an  annual  plant  of  the 
same  genus  with  Tares  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  the 
countries  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  has 
been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  yielding  an 
esteemed  kind  of  pulse.  The  English  translation 
of  the  Bible  is  probably  correct  in  calling  the  red 
pottage  with  which  Jacob  purchased  Esau's  birth- 
right, ^otoje  of  lentils;  the  red  colour  being  very 
characteristic  of  this,  which  is  still  a  very  common 
article  of  food  in  the  East.  The  L.  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  the 
East,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  has  a  weak  and  branching  stem,  from  6 — 18 
inches  high,  and  pinnate  leaves  with  6—8  pair  of 


LENTINI— LEO. 


leaflets,  the  upper  leaves  only  running  into  tendrils. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  lilac,  or  pale  blue, 
the  corolla  much  concealed  by  the  calyx,  which  is 
divided  almost  to  its  base  into  five  narrow  teeth. 
The  pods  are  very  short  and  blunt,  thin,  two-seeded, 
and  smooth;  the  seeds  have  the  form  of  a  round 
lens,  convex  on  both  sides.     There  are  numerous 


Lentil, 

vsttieties,  having  white,  brown,  and  black  seeds, 
which  also  differ  considerably  in  size,  the  ^eatest 
diameter  of  the  largest  being  about  equal  to  that 
of  moderate-sized  pease.  Lentils  are  a  very  nutritive 
food,  eontaining  an  uncommonly  large  amount  of 
nitrogenous  substances,  and  more  easily  digested 
than  pease.  They  have  recently  become  common  in 
the  shops  of  Britain  in  a  form  resembling  spUt  pease, 
and  in  that  of  meal  (L.  farina),  which  is  the  basis, 
if  not  the  whole  substance,  of  Sevalenta  Arabica 
and  Ervaiemta,  so  much  aidvertised  as  food  for 
dyspejrtic  patiraits,  at  prices  greatly  exceeding  those 
for  which  L.  meal  can  be  obtained  under  its  own 
name.  Lentils  mixed  with  pease  in  the  making  of 
pea-soup,  greatly  diminish  its  tendency  to  produce 
flatulence.  Lentils  are  also  excellent  food  for 
horses;  and  the  herbage  used  aa  green  food  for 
cows,  renders  them  extremely  productive  of  milk. 
The  L.  grows  best  in  a  light  and  rather  dry  soil. 
In  a  very  rich  soil,  it  produces  comparatively  few 
pods.  Some  of  the  varieties  succeed  well  even  on 
very  poor  soils.  The  whole  life  of  the  plant  is 
shorter  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Legv/mirmsce 
cultivated  in  Britain.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in 
April  in  the  oUmate  of  Britain;  but  although 
there  ia  nothing  in  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
to  prevent  the  successfoil  cultivation  of  lentils,  it 
seems  to  be  too  moist  for  them,  the  ripe  or  ripen- 
ing seeds  being  very  apt  to  be  injured  by  moisture. 
There  is  no  evident  reason,  however,  why  this 
plant  should  not  be  cultivated  for  green  food  of 
cattle. 

LENTI'NI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Siracusa,  stands  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
on  a  hill  15  miles  south-south-west  of  Catania,  and 
has  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  large  gun- 
powder null,  and  derives  a  good  revenue  from  the 
hshery  in  Lake  Lentini. 

JSEl'SPSO,  or  LENTAMKNT:^  in  Music,  means 


slow,  gentle.  According  to  the  best  authorities, 
the  movement  implied  by  Lento  is  quicker  than 
Adagio,  or  between  it  and  Andante. 

LEO,  the  fifth  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (q.  v.). 

LE'O,  the  name  of  twelve  among  the  popes  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  whom  the  following 
call  for  particular  notice. — Leo  I.,  sumamed  'the 
Great,'  who  is  held  a  saint  of  the  Roman  CathoUo 
Church,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
La^  Fathers,  was  bom  of  a  distinguished  Etrurian 
famUy  at  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
Of  his  early  Hfe,  littie  is  known.  On  the  death  of 
Sixtus  III.  in  440,  L.  was  chosen  as  his  successor. 
It  is  in  his  pontificate  that  the  regular  series  of 
papal  letters  and  decretals  may  be  said  to  commence. 
Leo's  letters,  addressed  to  all  parts  of  the  church, 
exhibit  prodigious  activity  and  zeal,  and  are  used 
by  Roman  controversialists  as  an  evidence  of  the 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see.  In  a 
council  held  at  Rome  in  449,  he  set  aside  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  of  Ephesus,  which  had 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Eutyches  (q.  v.),  summoned 
a  new  council  at  Chalcedon,,  in  which  his  legates 

E resided,  and  in  which  Leo's  celebrated  '  Dogmatical 
etter'  was  accepted  'as  the  voice  of  Peter,'  and 
adopted  as  the  authentic  exposition  of  th^  orthodox 
doctrine  on  the  person  of  Christ.  The  history  of 
Leo's  interposition  with  Attila  in  defence  of  the 
Roman  city  and  people  will  be  foimd  under  the  head 
Attila;  and  his  subsequent  similar  interposition 
with  Genseric,  if  less  dramatic  in  the  incidents  with 
which  history  or  legend  has  invested  it,  was  at  least 
so  far  successful  as  to  save  the  lives  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  Leo  died  at  Rome  in  461.  His  works,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  his  Letters  and  Ser- 
mons, were  first  printed  in  1479,  and  afterwards  by 
Quesnel  (2  vols.  Paris,  1675) ;  but  a  much  more 
complete  and  trustworthy  edition  is  that  of  Cacciari 
(3  vols.  fol.  Rome,  1753—1756),  and  of  the  Brothers 
Ballerini  (Ve;aiGe,  1757). — The  pontificate  of  Leo 
III.  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  the  epoch  of  the  formal 
establishment  of  the  Empire  of  the  West.  He  was 
a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  elected  pope  on  the  death 
of  Adrian  L  in  795.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
8th  c,  the  popes,  through  the  practical  withdrawal 
of  the  eastern  emperors,  had  exercised  a  temporal 
supremacy  in  Rome,  which  was  fuUy  recognised  by 
the  gift  of  Pepin,  and  placed  under  the  protecto- 
rate of  the  Prank  sovereigns,  who  received^the  titie 
of  Patrician.  The  pontificate  of  Leo,  however,  was  a 
troubled  one,  and  in  799  he  was  treated  with  much 
violence,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Spoleto,  whence  he 
afterwards  repaired  to  Paderbom,  in  order  to  hold 
a  conference  with  Charlemagne.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he*  was  received  with  much  honour  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  chie&  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Tmm  were  sentenced  to  banishment.  In  tHe  following 
year  (800),  Charlemagne,  having  come  to  Rome,  was 
solemnly  crowned  and  saluted  emperor  by  the  pope, 
and  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  over  the 
Roman  city  and  state,  under,  however,  the  suzer- 
ainty of  the  emperor,  was  formally  established.  In 
804,  Leo  visited  Charlemagne  at  his  court  at  Aix- 
la-ChapeUe.  With  Charlemagne's  successor,  Louis 
le  DSbonnaire,  Leo  was  embroiled  in  a  dispute 
about  the  right  of  sovereign  jurisdiction  in  Rome, 
which  had  not  been  brou^t  to  a  conclusion  when 
Leo  died  in  816. — ^Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the 
second  son  of  the  celebrated  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  December  1475.  From 
his  cradle,  he  was  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical 
career.  His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  ablest 
scholars  of  the  age;  and  through  the  influence  of 
his  father  with  tiie  pope.  Innocent  VIII.,  he  was 
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created  cardinal  at  the  unprecedented  age  of 
thirteen  years,  in  1488.  In  the  expulsion  of  the 
Medici  from  Florence,  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
the  young  cardinal  was  included,  and  he  used  the 
occasion  as  an  opportunity  of  foreign  travel.  He 
was  employed  as  legate  by  Julius  IL ;  and  during 
the  war  with  the  French,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  but  soon  afterwards  effected 
his  escape.  On  the  death  of  Julius  IL  in  1513, 
Cardinal  de'  Medici  was  chosen  pope  at  the  early 
age  of  37,  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.  His  first 
appointment  of  the  two  great  scholars  'Bembo  and 
Sadoleto  as  his  secretaries  was  a  pledge  of  the 
favour  towards  learning  which  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  pontificate;  but  he  did  not  neglect 
the  more  material  interests  of  the  church  and  the 
Roman  see.  He  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion the  fifth  council  of  the  Laterau  (see  Council), 
and  the  schism  which  was  threatened  by  the  rival 
council  of  Pisa.  He  concluded  a  concordat  with 
Francis  I.  of  France,  which  continued  to  regulate  the 
FVench  church  till  the  Revolution.  In  the  poKtical 
relations  of  the  Roman  see,  he  consolidated  and, 
in  some  degree,  extended  the  re-conquests  of  his 
warlike  predecessor,  Julius  II.,  although  he  also  used 
his  position  and  his  influence  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  family.  His  desertion  of  the  alliance 
of  Francis  I.  for  that  of  his  young  rival,  Charles  V., 
although  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  was  dictated 
by  a  sound  consideration  of  the  interests  of  Italy. 
But  it  is  most  of  all  as  a  patron  of  learning  and 
art  that  the  reputation  of  Leo  has  lived  with 
posterity.  Himself  a  scholar,  he  loved  learning  for 
its  own  sake ;  and  his  court  was  the  meeting-point 
of  all  the  scholars  of  Italy  and  the  world.  He 
founded  a  Greek  college  in  Rome,  and  established 
a  Greek  press,  which  he  endowed  munificently  (see 
Lasoaeis).  In  the  encouragement  of  art,  he  was  no 
less  munificent.  Painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
were  equally  favoured  ;  and  it  is  to  his  vast  project 
for  the  rebuilding  of  St  Peter's,  and  to  the  step  to 
which  he  had  recourse  for  procuring  the  necessary 
funds — his  permitting  the  preaching  of  an  iudulg- 
ence,  one  of  the  conditions  of  obtaining  which  was 
the  contribution  to  this  work — that  wie  first  rise 
of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  is  ascribed.  He 
himself  seems  to  have  regarded  the  movement  as 
of  httle  importance,  describing  it  as  '  a  squabble 
among  the  friars ; '  and  though  he  condemned 
the  propositions  of  Luther,  and  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  his  doctrines,  his  measures, 
on  the  whole,  were  not  marked  by  much  severity. 
His  personal  habits  were  in  keeping  with  his  taste 
— splendid  and  munificent  in  the  highest  degree ; 
but  in  his  moral  conduct  he  maintained  a  strict 
propriety,  and  his  character,  although  not  free 
from  the  stain  of  nepotism,  the  vice  of  that  age, 
and  more  modelled  on  the  ideal  of  an  enlightened 
prince  than  on  that  of  a  zealous  and  ascetic 
churchman,  was  beyond  all  imputation  of  unworthi- 
ness  or  irregularity.  His  death,  which  occurred 
rather  suddenly  during  the  public  rejoiciugs  in 
Rome  for  the  taking  of  Milan,  was  by  some  ascribed 
to  poison ;  but  there  seems  no  solid  reason  for  the 
suspicion.  It'took  place  December  1,  1521,  in  the 
46th  yerfteghis  age.  See  Roscoe's  Life,  and  Pon- 
J^ttjttMgj^^.  (4  vols.  Liverpool,  1805;  Italian 

LEO  III.,Flavius, sumamed  'the Isaurian'  (from 
■""■""fiii^,  Emperor  of  Constantinople  (718 — 
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the  deposition  of  the  former  by  Theodosius  IIL,  Leo, 
outwitting  his  Arab  opponent,  marched  against  the 
usurper,  whom  he  compelled  to  resign  his  crown, 
which  he  himself  assumed  (March  718).  Leo  was 
scarcely  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  when  the 
Calif  Suleiman  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  by 
land  and  sea;  this,  the  third  siege  of  the  capital 
by  the  Arabs,  lasted  for  two  years,  but  was  finally 
raised  through  the  energy  of  Leo.  The  governors 
of  several  provinces  had  meantime  rebelled,  and  it 
cost  Leo  several  years  of  petty  warfare  before 
peace  was  restored  to  the  empire.  The  oppor- 
tunity having  at  length  arrived  for  which  he  had 
long  watched,  Leo  issued  an  edict  condemning  the 
worship  of  images  m  the  Catholic  churches  through- 
out the  empire.  In  this  he  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a  double  motive — the  restoration  of 
purity  of  worship  in  the  Catholic  churches,  and  the 
removal  of  a  grievous  eyesore  to  many  of  his  sub- 
jects. Christian,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  OrientaL 
The  edict  produced  a  most  starthng  effect ;  rebel- 
lions broke  out  in  aU  quarters,  and  Ravenna,  Rome, 
and  the  other  Greek  possessions  in  Italy  were  finally 
severed  from  the  empire.  Leo,  enraged  at  his  losses, 
determined  to  take  revenge  on  their  author,  the 
pope,  and  accordingly  removed  Greece,  Illyria,  and 
Macedonia  from  his  spiritual  jurisdiction,  subject- 
ing them  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  thus 
creating  a  permanent  breaich  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  (734).  During  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,  little  of  importance  occurred,  excepting  an 
indecisive  war  with  the  Arabs,  and  a  great  earth- 
quake (October  740),  which  caused  dreadful  calamities 
throughout  the  empire.  Many  of  the  principal 
buildings  and  monuments  in  Constantinople  were 
thrown  down;  the  towns  of  Nicomedia,  Prenetus, 
and  Nicsea  in  Bithynia,  were  completely  destroyed, 
and  in  Egypt  several  towns  disappeared  with  all 
their  inhabitants.     Leo  died  18th  June  741. 

LEOBSCHUTZ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of 
the  circle  of  the  same  name,  near  the  river  Zinna, 
32  miles  south  of  Oppeln,  has  large  corn  and  flax 
markets,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  Pop. 
7890. 

LEOMINSTBR,  a  market-town,  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  situated  12  miles  north  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  on  the  river  Lug.  It  returns 
two  members  to  parliament.  The  immediate  vicinity 
of  L.  is  the  most  celebrated  cattle-breeding  district 
in  the  world — aU  the  prize  '  Herefords  at  the 
shows  being  bred  and  fed  here.     Pop.  (1861)  5658. 

LE'CN,  the  name  of  a  city  and  of  a  lake,  called 
also  Managua,  in  Nicaragua,  in  lat.  12°  25'  N.,  and 
long.  86°  57'  W.  It  stands  near  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  its  own  name,  distant 
about  10  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  finely 
situated  in  a  most  picturesque  district,  and  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  a  noble  edifice,  and  a  university. 
From  the  top  of  the  cathedral  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  view,  embracing  13  volcanoes,  may  be 
obtained.  Pop.  about  35,000. — The  lake  measures 
35  miles  by  15.  It  derives  considerable  import- 
ance from  its  being  an  essential  part  of  perhaps 
the  most  promising  route  across  Central  America 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Between 
it  and  the  former  ocean  lies  the  stiU.  larger  Lake 
of  Nicaragua,  into  which  it  empties  itsdf,  with  a 
fall  of  only  28  feet. 

LEON  (the  Legio  septi-ma  gemina  of  the  Romans), 
capital  of  the  former  Spanish  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Bernesga  and 
Torio,  in  a  beautifuBy  wooded  plain,  85  miles 
north-west  of  ValladoHd.    Part  of  the  old  Roman 
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wail,  20  feet  thick,  is  stUl  standing.  The  streets 
are  crooked  and  dirty,  but  the  churches  are  both 
numerous  and  splendid,  especially  the  cathedral,  a 
specimen  of  the  purest  Gothio,  containing  the  tombs 
of  many  sovereigns  of  L.,  saints,  and  martyrs.  The 
trade  of  L.  is  now  unimportant.    Pop.  9603. 

LEON,  formerly  a  kingdom,  and  subsequently  a 
province  of  Spain,  now  subdivided  into  the  smaller 
provinces  of  Salamanca,  Zamora,  and  Leon,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  north-west  of  Spain,  south  of  Asturias, 
and  bordering  on  Portugal.  Area  about  15,000 
square  mUes.  Pop.  861,434.  The  country,  which  is 
intersected  by  the  Douro,  is  mountainous,  generally 
fertile,  but  miserably  cultivated.  It  aifords  pastur- 
age to  vast  flocks  of  merino  sheep.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  for  the  most  part  uneducated  and  lazy, 
but  are  very  high-spirited,  rich  in  peculiar  customs, 
of  pure  Spanish  descent,  sincere,  hospitable,  and 
brave.  It  is  said  that  in  the  high  districts  south 
of  Salamanca,  remnants  of  the  pure  Gothic  tribes 
exist,  and  at  Astorga,  remnants  of  the  old  Celtiberi 
— the  Maragatos.  The  means  of  communication 
are  everywhere  very  defective.  The  Kingdom  of 
Leon  was  erected,  in  746,  by  Alfonso  the  Catholic 
out  of  the  provinces  he  had  wrested  from  the 
Saracens,  and  the  older  kingdom  of  Asturias,  and 
in  1230  it  was  permanently  united  to  Castile. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCL  This  great  genius, 
whose  works  in  painting  are  classed  with  those  of 
Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  was  also  a  sculptor, 
architect,  and  engineer,  and  he  cultivated  success- 
fully anatomy,  botany,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
poetry,  and  music.  He  was  born,  in  1452,  at  Vinci, 
in  the  Val  d'Amo,  near  Florence ;  his  father,  Pietro 
da  Vinci,  notary  to  the  signiory  of  Florence,  placed 
him  in  good  time  with  Andrea  Verrocchio,  who 
was  an  able  sculptor,  and  a  good  painter;  but  in 
painting,  his  pupil  soon  surpassed  him.  In  1483, 
-he  went  to  Milan,  and  the  Duke  Lodovico  il  Moro 
conferred  on  him  an  annual  pension  of  500  dollars. 
Besides  performing  various  services  for  the  duke, 
particularly  as  an  engineer,  he  instituted  an  Academy 
of  Arts  in  1485.  This  Academy,  of  which  he  was 
named  director,  was  attended  by  many  eminent 
artists,'  and  influenced  most  beneficially  the  Lombard 
school  of  painting.  It  was  in  1497,  when  45  years 
of  age,  that  he  executed  his  famous  picture,  'The 
Last  Supper,'  which  was  painted  in  oil  on  the  wall 
in  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Santa- 
Maria-deUe-Graoie.  He  remained  in  MUan  till 
1500,  when,  on  its  occupation  by  the  French,  he 
returned  to  Florence,  and  in  1502  was  appointed 
architect  and  chief  engineer  to  Cesare  Borgia, 
captain-general  of  the  pope's  army.  In  1503, 
he  was  employed  by  Soderini  Gonfaloniere  of 
Florence  to  paint  one  end  of  the  council-haU  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecohio.  For  this,  L.  only  .completed 
the  celebrated  cartoon  called  the  'Battle  of  the 
Standard;'  another  cartoon  for  a  painting  in  the 
same  apartment,  the  equally  celebrated  design- 
•called  the  '  Cartoon  of  Pisa,'  having  been  executed 
at  the  same  time  by  Michael  Angelo.  He  returned 
-to  Milan  in  1506.  In  1513,  ie  visited  Home  in  the 
-train  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who  went  there  to 
assist  at  the  coronation  of  his  brother,  Leo  X. ;  and 
in  1515,  accompanied  Francis  I.  to  Bologna,  where 
he  signed  the  concordat  with  Leo  X.  On  the 
pressing  invitation  of  Francis,  he  accompanied  that 
monarch  to  France,  in  1516,  along  with  his  pupils 
SaJai  and  Melzi.  In  bad  health  during  the  whole 
period  he  was  in  France,  he  executed  no  paintings 
there,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  engineering.  His 
death  occurred  at  Amboise,  2d  May  1519.  The 
genius  of  L.  was  universal:  painting  was  not  his 
sole  occupation.    He  imparted  to  his  works  certain 


qualities  of  the  highest  kind,  for  his  drawing  evinces 
very  great  delicacy  and  elevation  of  style,  not 
modelled  on  the  antique,  but  formed  on  a  profound 
knowledge  of  nature ;  and  in  his  treatment  of  light 
and  shadow,  he  infused  a  degree  of  power,  combined 
with  softness,  into  his  productions  that  invests 
them  with  a  peculiar  charm ;  while  the  iniiuenoe 
of  his  style  has  operated  powerfully  on  the  schools 
of  Milan  and  Parma.  L.'s  Treatise  on  Painting, 
Trattato  della  Pittura,  has  been  published  in  several 
languages.  The  principal  edition  is  that  published 
at  Paris,  in  folio,  by  Du  Fresne,  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  Nicolas  Poussin ;  the  best,  as  regards  the 
text,  was  published  at  Home  in  1817.  Mr  Hallam 
says,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe : 
'Leonardo's  greatest  literary  distinction  is  derived 
from  those  short  fragments  of  his  unpublished  writ- 
ings that  appeared  not  many  years  since,  and  which, 
according,  at  least,  to  our  common  estimate  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  are  more  like  revelations 
of  physical  truths  vouchsafed  to  a  single  mind, 
than  the  superstructure  of  its  reasoning  upon  any 
established  basis.  The  discoveries  Ddiich  made 
Galileo  and  Kepler  and  Maestlin  and  Maurolicus 
and  CasteUi,  and  other  names  illustrious,  the 
system  of  Copernicus,  the  very  .theories  of  recent 
geologists,  are  anticipated  by  Da  Vinci,  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  pages,  not,  perhaps,  in  the  most 
precise  language,  or  on  the  most  conclusive  reasoning, 
but  so  as  to  strike  us  with  something  like  the  awe 
of  pretematiu:al  knowledge.'  The  writings  referred 
to  by  Mr  Hallam  were  published  by  Venturi  at 
Paris,  in  1797,  under  the  following  title  :  Essai  sur 
les  Ouvrages  Physico-Mathematiques  de  Lionard  da 
Vinci,  avec  dee  Fragmens  tirls  de  ses  Manuscrits 
apportSs  de  Vltalie.  These  MSS.  were  afterwards 
restored  to  MUan,  where  they  are  still  preserved. 

LEONFO'KTE,  a  Sicilian  town,  in  the  province 
of  Messina,  situated  in  a  mountainous  neighboiu'- 
hood,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  pop.  of  11,170 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  thriving  trade  in  oil,  wine, 
and  grain. 

LEO'NIDAS  I.,  son  of  Anaxandrides,  king  of 
Sparta,  succeeded  his  half-brother,  Cleomenes  I., 
about  491  B.  c.  Wken  the  Persian  monarch  Xerxes 
approached  with  an  immense  army,  L.  opposed  him 
at  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylas  (480  B.C.)  with  a 
force  of  300  Spartans,  and  rather  more  than  5000 
auxiliaries.  The  Persians  attempted  in  vain  to  win 
over  L.  by  the  promise  of  making  him  ruler  of  the 
whole  of  Greece ;  and  when  Xerxes  sent  a  herald 
oaUing  the  Greeks  to  lay  down  their  arms,  the 
Spartan  answered  :  '  Let  him  come  and  take  them.' 
The  treachery  of  one  Ephialtes  having  made  it 
impossible  to  bar  any  longer  the  progress,  of  the 
foe,  L.  and  his  little  band  threw  themselves  on  the 
swarming  myriads,  and  foimd  a  heroic  death. 

LB'ONINE  VERSES,  the  name  given  to  the 
hexameter  and  pentameter  verses,  common  in  the 
middle  ages,  which  rhymed  at  the  middle  and  end. 
They  were  so  named  after  Leoninus,  a  canon  of  the 
church  of  St  Victor,  in  Paris,  about  the  middle  of 
the  12th  c,  or,  as  others  say,  after  Pope  Leo  II., 
who  was  a  lover  and  improver  of  music.  Traces  of 
this  kind  of  versification  appear  here  and  there  in 
the  Eomau  poets,  especially  in  Ovid,  in  some  of 
whose  Epistles,  indeed,  they  are  as  common  on  an 
average  as  once  in  every  eight  lines.  Camden  gives 
some  curious  specimens  from  Walter  de  Mapes, 
Michael,  the  Cornish  poet,  and  Dan  EUngham,  a 
monk  of  Linton.  The  story  of  the  Jew  who,  having 
fallen  into  a  refuse-pit  on  Saturday,  would  not  be 
helped  out,  because  it  was  his  Sabbath,  while  the 
Christian,  who  ofiered  him  assistance,  refused  to  do 
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so  nesst  day,  because  it  was  his,  has  been  thrown  ioto 
Leonine  verse  as  follows  : 

Tende  manus  Salomon,  ego  te  de  stercore  tollam  ; 
Sabbata  nostra  colo,  de  stercore  surgere  nolo. 
Sabbata  nostra  gaidem  Salomon  celebrabis  ibidem. 

Leoniae  verse  is  not  uncommon  in  English  poetry, 
eg.: 

Arethusa  arose  from  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains, 

Erom  peak  and  from  crag,  with  many  &jag, 
Shepherdiog  her  bright  fountains. 

LEOPARD  {Felis  Uopardus),  one  of  the  larger 
felidae  (q.  v.),  now  generally  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  panther  (F.  pardus),  although  by  some 
they  are  regarded  as  varieties,  and  others  stiU  sup- 
pose them  to  be  distinct  species.  Great  confusion 
has  prevailed  in  the  nomenclature ;  the  panther  and 
pardalis  of  the  ancients  are  not  certainly  known; 
the  jaguar  was  erroneously  described  as  the  panther 
by  Buffon ;   the  puma  is  often  called  panther  in 
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America ;  the  L.  is  known  by  the  name  of  tiger  in 
Africa;  and  as  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  teUs  us,  it  is  by 
mistake  often  called  cheetah  in  Ceylon.  Supposing 
the  L.  and  panther  to  be  one  species,  we  may 
describe  it  as  characterised  by  a  peculiar  graceful- 
ness, slendemess  and  flexibility  of  form,  with  a  very 
long  tail,  and  spotted  fur,  the  spots  being  airanged 
in  numerous  rows  along  the  sides,  and  each  spot  com- 
posed of  five  or  six  small  spots  arranged  in  a  circle 
or  rosette.  The  general  colour  is  yellowish;  the 
lower  parts  lighter ;  the  spots  darker  than  the  general 
colour  of  the  fur.  The  L.  is  extremely  agile,  and  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  leaping  and  also  that  of  climbing 
trees  in  great  perfection.  It  haimts  wooded  places, 
and  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  open  regions  of  long 
grass,  like  the  tiger.  When  pursued,  it  takes  refuge, 
2  possible,  in  a  tree,  and  if  hard  pressed,  springs 
down  on  its  assailants.  It  is  cunning,  and  adopts 
devices  similar  to  those  of  the  fox  for  carrying  on 
its  depredations,  and  concealing  its  place  of  retreat. 
Deer  and  antelopes  are  its  habitual  prey;  but  it  is 
equally  ready  to  feed  on  pigs,  poultry,  or  whatever 
may  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  farm  or  village. 
The  size  and  strength  of  the  L.  render  it  as  danger- 
ous to  man  as  any  of  the  Felidce ;  but  it  generally 
seems  to  dread  and  flee  from  man,  unless  assailed. 
It  is  very  capable  of  domestication. 

LEOPARD,  in  Heraldry.  The  leopard  has  been 
described  by  some  heralds  as  the  issue  of  the  pard 
and  Koness ;  and  the  circumstance  that  such  hybrids 
are  unproductive,  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  appro- 
priating that  animal  to  the  armorial  ensigns  of 
abbots  and  abbesses.  However,  the  representations 
of  leopards,  at  least  in  English  heraldry,  are  so 
exactly  like  those  of  the  lion  passant  gardant,  that 
it  has  been  made  a  question  whether  there  is 
any  difference  between  the  two,  and  it  has  more 
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especially  been  a  keenly  contested  point  whether 
the  three  animals  in  the  royal  escutcheon  of  England 
were  lions  or  leopards.    Jn  early  times,  we  find 
them  blazoned  in  both  ways,  and  the  true  solution 
of  the  qucBstio  vexaia  seems  to  be,  that  at  one  period 
the  heraldic  leopard  came  to  be  considered  as  a 
mere  synonym  for  the  lion  passant  gardant,  though 
the  two  animals  were  originally  regarded  as  distinct. 
In  the  infancy  of  heraldry,  before  distinctive  appel- 
lations were  invented  for  the  different  attitudes 
of  animals,  it  was  customary  to  draw  a  lion  in 
the  attitude  since  called  rampant,  and  a  leopard  as 
passant  gardant.     This  difference  of  position  sufli- 
ciently  indicating  which  animal  was   meant,  they 
were  otherwise  similarly  represented,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  exhibit  the  spots  of  the  leopard.     By 
and   by,  as  coats  of  armour   were  multiplied,  it 
became  necessary  to  difference  them  by  varying  the 
position  of  the  animals  depicted ;  and  the  blazoners 
of  those  days,  thinking  more  of  attitude  than  of 
zoology,  had   recourse  to  a  compromise  in   their 
nomenclature.     The   lion  was   naturally    supposed 
to  be  rampant  and  in  profile,  the  leopard  passant 
gardant.    When  the  conventional  animal  that  might 
stand  for  either  was  passant  and  in  profile,  he  was 
designed  a  lion-leopardi  j  and  when  rampant  gardant, 
he  was  a  leopdrd-lionnS.    The  king  of  beasts  was 
very  early  assumed  as  his  appropnate  insignia  by 
the  sovereign  of  England,  as  well  as  by  the  sovereigns 
of   other  countries   in  Western  Europe.     The  hon 
was  at  first  borne  singly,  and  his  natural  attitude, 
like  that    of    other  lions,  was   considered  to    be 
rampant.    But  when  a  second  and  third  lion  were 
added,  it   became  less   convenient  to  draw  them 
in  the   rampant    attitude,  and  the  lions  became 
lions-leoparde  or  passant,  as  seen   in  the  seal  of 
King  John ;   a  further  change  of  position  to  passant 
gardant  made  them  heraldically  leopards.    Edward 
In.,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  Richard  IL, 
speak  of  their  crest  of  the  leopard.    Nicholas  Serby 
was   designated   Leopard  Herald   in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Pv . ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
15th  0.  that  the  lions  of  England  regained  their 
original  name. 

Though  leopards,  properly  so  called,  hardly  occur 
in  English  heraldry,  having  passed  into  lions 
passant  gardant,  their  heads  or  faces  are  occasionally 
borne.  If  no  part  of  the  neck  is  shewn,  the  proper 
blazon  is  a  leopard's  face ;  it  a  portion  of  the  neck  is 
drawn,  it  is  a  leopard's  head,  erased  or  couped, 
according  as  it  is  cut  off  evenly  or  with  a  jagged 


LBOPARDI,  GiACOMO  Count,  a  modem  poet 
and  classical  scholar  of  Italy,  was  bom  at  Recanati, 
a  town  in  the  march  of  Anoona,  on  the  29th  June 
1798.  Without  the  aid  of  instructors,  L.,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  had  attained  to  a  degree  of 
classical  scholarship  almost  marvellous.  Latin  and 
Greek  he  mastered  as  his  own  mother-tongue,  and 
composed  some  of  his  philological  criticisms  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  when  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Viterbo.  Shortly 
after,  he  departed  from  his  secluded  home  for 
Rome,  where  he  won  the  friendship  of  several  cele- 
brated men,  amongst  others,  of  Niebuhr,  who  was 
deputed  to  offer  him  the  chair  of  Greek  philosophy, 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  which  he  declined.  Ill 
health  acting  on  the  temperament  characteristic  of 
genius,  seems  to  have  cast  a  gloom  over  his  spirit, 
which  deeply  tinged  his  general  impressions  of  men 
and  things.  On  his  return  from  Rome  to  his  native 
place,  his  health  grew  seriously  impaired,  from  the 
ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  varied  studies. 
He  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Florence,  where  he 
published  his  admired  Camzoni  and  other  works, 
amidst  a  conflict  with   failing   health,  straitened 
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finances,  and  deep  despondency.  In  Has  bitter 
crisis  of  his  life,  he  formed  a  warm  friendship  with 
the  historian  Antonio  Banieri ;  and  by  the  delicate 
and  inceasant  cares  of  Banieri  and  his  sister,  the 
shattered,  suffering  poet  was  shielded  to  the  hour 
of  his  death.  !From  this  period,  a  sensible  softening 
of  spirit  became  manifest  m  his  writings  ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  poet  had  learned  to  value  and  cling  to 
life  and  f nends  only  when  summoned  to  relinquish 
both.  He  died  in  his  friend's  arms  at  Kaples, 
14th  June  1837,  at  the  age  of  39.  His  remains  lie 
in  a  small  church  at  Posilippo.  The  works  of 
L.  are  all  more  or  less  the  reflex  of  his  morbid, 
desponding  mind.  They  are  remarkable  for  origin- 
ality, vigour,  and  elegance  of  style.  His  collected 
works  were  published  in  1849,  by  Le  Monnier,  at 
Blorence,  under  the  title  of  Verai  e  Prose  di  Qiaeomo 
Leopardi.  His  Italian  love-sonnets  are  fuU  of  fire 
and  grace;  and  his  ingenious  imitations  of  the 
antique  form  of  composition,  written  in  G-reek  and 
Latin,  were  so  perfect,  as  to  be  mistaken  by  many 
for  genuine  long-lost  gems  of  classical  literature. 

LEOPOLD  I.,  Geoege  Chkistiak  Fbedeeick, 
King  of  the  Belgians,  son  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  was  born  16th  December  1790.  He  received 
an  excellent  literary  and  scientific  education,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  Ms  studies  had  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  informed  princes  in  Europe. 
The  marriage  of  his  sister  Juliana  with  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  having  closely  aUied  the  House 
of  Saxe-Coburg  with  the  imperial  family  of  Bussia, 
he  became  a  general  in  the  Russian  army ;  but  the 
menaces  of  S'apoleon  compelled  him,  in  1810,  to 
resi^  his  commission.  He  afterwards  again  joined 
the  Bussian  army,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  Leipzig,  and  Kulm.  Having 
visited  England  after  the  peace  of  1615,  he  won  the 
affections  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  heiress  of 
the  throne.  L.  was  now  naturalised  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1816,  and  received  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  £50,000.  The  marriage  took  place  on 
2d  May  1816 ;  but  the  primeess  died  in  child- 
bed on  5th  November  1817,  and  her  child  did 
not  survive.  Prince  Leopold  now  lived  in  com- 
plete retirement,  sometimes  in  London,  and  some- 
times at  his  seat  of  Claremont.  He  received, 
in  February  1830,  iihe  offer  of  the  crown  of  Greece, 
and  at  first  favourably  entertained  the  proposal, 
but  afterwards  rejected  it,  because  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Greeks  with  the  arrangements  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Great  Powers.  In  June  1831, 
he  was  eleeted,  by  a  Wational  Congress,  king  of  the 
Belgians,  and  on  21st  July  of  that  year,  his  inaugura- 
tion took  place  at  Brussels.  In  1832,  he  married 
the  Princess  Louise,  dausjiter  of  Louis  Philippe, 
King  of  the  French,  who  died  in  October  1850,  and 
by  whom  he  has  issue  the  Crown  Prince  Leopold, 
Duke  of  Brabant,  another  son  and  a  daughter.  As 
a  monarch,  he  has  conducted  himself  with  great 
prudence,  firmness,  and  moderation,  with  constant 
regard  to  the  principles  of  the  Belgian  constitution, 
and  an  evident  anxiety  to  advance  the  national 
welfare. 

LEOPOLD  OF  BABENBBBG  or  BAMBEEG, 
the  descendant  of  a  noble  family  which  derived 
its  origin  from  the  Prankish  kings,  was  the  first 
hereditary  Markgrai  of  Austria  (983  A.  s.),  and  his 
descendants  continued  to  rule  over  that  country 
till  the  line  became  extinct,  in  the  person  of  Fred- 
erick the  Wariike,  in  1246.  This  family  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  conflicts 
of  the  12th  c,  and  obtained  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,' 
in  1138,  on  the  rebellion  of  Henry  the  Proud,  but 
after  a  long  conflict  with  his  son,  Henry  the  Lion, 
was  compelled  to  resign  it  to  that  prince  in  1156. 


LBPA'NTO  (ancient  NaupaJctue),  now  called  by 
the  Greeks  Epacto,  the  chief  town  of  the  eparchy 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  .^tolia- 
Acamania  in  Greece,  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  25  nules  east  of  Misso- 
longhi.  The  town,  which  is  iU  buUt,  and  has  a 
miserable  appearance,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  has  an  excellent  port.  Pop.  2000.  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  given  by  the  Greek  emperors 
of  the  mst  to  the  Venetians,  who  fortified  it  so 
strongly,  that  in  1477,  it  stood  a  siege  of  four 
monms  by  30,000  Turks,  and  was  only  taken  in 
1499  by  Bajazet  II.,  at  the  head  of  150,000  men. 
Kear  L.,  took  place  the  celebrated  naval  battle 
between  the  Turks  and  Christians  in  1571,  in  which 
the  latter,  commanded  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
(q.  v.),  achieved  a  decisive  victory. 

LBPIDODE'lTDBON,  a  genua  of  fossil  plants, 
abundant  in  the  coal  rjieasures.  Some  species  were 
of  small  size,  but  the  greater  number  were  lar^ 
trees,  40  or  50  feet  long,  and  more  than  4  feet  m 
diameter.  They  taper  upwards,  and  branch  gene- 
rally in  a  dichotomous  manner.     The  surface  Is 
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either  covered  with  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  scale- 
like leaves,  or  marked  with  lozenge-shaped  spaces — 
the  scara  of  the  isMsa.  leaves — airaDged  in  a  spiral 
manner.  The  leaves  which  are  found  separated 
from  but  associaited  with  &B  trunks,  have  been 
placed  in  a  provisional  genus  under  the  name  of 
Lepidophyllum.  The  fruits  are  elongated,  cylin- 
drical bodies,  composed  of  a  conical  axis,  around 
which  a  great  quantity  of  scales  are  compactly 
imbricate£ 

Brogniart  and  J.  D.  Hooker  consider  that  Lepido- 
d.endra  are  gigantic  Lycopods.  Their  modem  repre- 
sentatives would  thus  be  a  class  of  small,  generally 
creeping,  moss-like  plants,  the  largest  not  being 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  high.  In  their  form 
and  in  the  structure  of  their  fruit,  they  certainly 
approach  them  more  nearly  than  any  other  living 
plants ;  Lindley,  however,  sees  in  the  Coniferae,  and 
especially  in  the  Norfolk  Island  pines,  the  closest 
resemblances  to  this  ancient  class  of  plants. 

LEPIDO'PTERA  (Gr.  scaly- winged),  an  order  of 
insects,  undergoing  complete  metamorphosis,  having 
the  mouth  in  their  perfect  state  exclusively  adapted 
for  sucking,  and  further  characterised  by  four  mem- 
branous wings  covered  with  minute,  closely  set 
scales.  The  order  contains  a  vast  numiber  of  species, 
abounding  chiefly  in  warm  climates;  but  the  British 
species  afone  are  about  two  thousand.  The  L.  are 
very  naturally  divided  into  three  great  sections — 
Diwma,  Orepuecularia,  and  I^octuma,  so  named 
because  almost  all  those  of  the  first  section  are  to  be 
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seen  on  -wing  only  during  the  day,  thoae  of  tlie 
second  more  generally  during  the  twilight,  whilst 
those  of  the  third  are  more  nocturnal ;  their  popular 
■designations  respectively  being  Butterflies,  Hawk- 
moths,  and  Moths.  See  these  heads.  Among  the 
L.  are  included  many  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  insects,  with  colours  as  exquisitely  varied  as 
they  are  brilliant ;  there  are  also  many — particu- 
larly among  the  moths— of  small  size  and  sober 
hue,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  denied  the  praise  of 
■beauty.  The  difference  between  the  larvae  and  the 
perfect  insects  in  food,  structure,  and  habits,  is  very 
wonderful.  The  larvae  are  described  in  the  article 
■Cateepiliab,  the  pupae  in  Chrysalis.  The  perfect 
insect  feeds  only  on  the  nectareous  juices  of  plants. 
The  principal  organs  of  the  mouth  are  the  TnaxUlcB, 
the  mandibles  and  labrmn  being  reduced  to  mere 
rudiments ;  and  the  maxillse  appear  in  the  form  of 
two  long  slender  filaments,  which  combine  to  form 
a  proboscis  or  trunk,  spirally  rolled  up  when  not 
in  use.  This  trunk  is  capable  of  great  variety  of 
movement,  and  is  of  extremely  delicate  structure. 
— The  scales  of  the  wings  are  of  very  various  forms, 
"but  with  a  general  similarity.  Some  of  them  are 
figured  in  the  article  Butteeely.     The  wings  are 

fenerally  large,  and  are  not  folded  when  at  rest, 
'he  three  segments  of  the  thorax  are  much  united. 
The  abdomen  has  neither  sting  nor  ovipositor.  None 
of  the  L.  form  societies,  although  great  numbers 
are  often  found  together.  Silk  is  the  product  of 
some  of  them. 

LBPIDOSI'EEN"  (or  Protopterm],  a  very  remark- 
able genua  of  animals,  one  of  the  connecting  links 
between  Amphibia  (or  Batraohia)  and  Eishes,  and 
ranked  by  some  naturalists  with  the  former,  and  by 
some  with  the  latter.  Owen  strenuously  maintains 
the  proper  place  of  this  genus  to  be  among  fishes. 
There  are  several  species  of  L.,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  L.  annecians,  an  inhabitant  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  Gambia.  It  is  about  a  foot  long. 
The  bones  are  very  soft  and  cartilaginous,  or  even 
gelatinous,  except  those  of  the  head,  which  resemble 
m  substance  those  of  osseous  fishes.  The  scales  are 
cycloid.     The   dentition  is  very  remarkable.     The 
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jaws  are  furnished  with  an  undulating  ribbon  of 
bone,  covered  with  enamel,  the  undulations  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw  adapted  to  each  other,  and 
along  the  edges  are  small  sharp  teeth.  There  are 
free  filamentary  gills  situated  under  gill-covers,  as 
in  osseous  fishes,  but  two  of  the  arterial  arches, 
which  ordinarily  supply  the  gUls  of  fishes  with 
blood,  are  represented  in  L.  by  trunks,  which 
proceed  to  the  double  air-bladder,  and  ramify  over 
its  cellular  surface,  so  that  the  air-bladder,  having  a 
communication  with  the  mouth,  is  capable  of  servmg 
to  a  certain  extent  the  purposes  of  lungs,  and  the 
animal  is  enabled  to  sustain  a  torpid  existence 
during  the  dry  season  in  mud,  in  which  it  forms 
for  itself  a  kind  of  nest,  which  has  been  likened  to 
the  cocoon  of  an  insect,  by  means  of  a  mucous 
■secretion  from  its  body.  Specimens  of  L.  annectans 
have  sometimes  been  brought  from  Africa  with 
plants,  among  the  roots  of  which  they  had  taken  up 
their  residence.  Numerous  specimens  have  been 
kept  alive  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London  and 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  their  habits  have  been 
carefully  studied.    They  do  not  seem  to  need  the 


annual  period  of  torpidity,  for  which,  as  forced  upon 
them  in  their  native  country,  they  are  so  well  pre- 
pared. They  readily  eat  any  kind  of  animal  food ; 
frogs  are  particularly  acceptable ;  and  when  placed 
in  the  same  tank  with  gold-fishes,  they  kill  them  by 
a  single  bite  close  to  the  pectoral  fins,  approaching 
them  from  below,  biting  out  the  piece,  and  often 
eating  no  more  of  the  fish  than  that  one  bite.  In 
its  native  country,  the  flesh  of  the  L.  is  much 
esteemed. 

LB'PIDtrS,  an  iUuatrious  Roman  family  of  the 
ancient  ^mUian  gens.  It  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance in  history  about  the  beginning  of  the  3d 
c.  before  Christ ;  and  was  long  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  patrician  order,  reckoning 
among  its  members  many  who  held  the  greatest 
dignities  in  the  state,  consuls,  augurs,  praetors, 
mflitary  tribunes,  censors,  and  heads  of  the  priest- 
hood. It  disappears  about  the  close  of  .the  Ist 
c.  A.  D.  The  only  individual,  however,  who  requires 
special  mention,  and  that  not  because  of  his 
talents,  but  because  of  the  important  events  in 
which  he  took  a  part,  is  Maeous  JSmilius  L., 
who,  when  war  broke  out  (49  B.  c.)  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  declared  for  Caesar,  who  appointed 
him,  during  his  own  absence  in  Spain,  Dictator  of 
Rome,  a  Magister  JSquitum  (47  B.  c),  and  his  col- 
league in  the  consulate  (46  E.  c).  He  afterwards 
supported  Antony,  and  became  one  of  the  trium- 
virate with  Ootavianus  and  Antony ;  but  his  weak- 
ness of  character,  and  want  both  of  military  talents 
and  of  statesmanship,  made  him  of  very  inferior 
importance  to  the  other  two,  who  assigned  him 
Africa  as  his  province  (40 — 39  B.  c).  After  the 
defeat  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  he  thought  to  have 
maintained  himself  in  Sicily  against  Octavian,  but 
his  soldiers  deserted  him,  and  went  over  to  his  rival, 
who,  however,  allowed  him  to  retain  his  wealth  and 
the  dignity  of  pontif  ex  maximus.     He  died  13  B.  C. 

LB'POEID^.    SeeHAEE. 

LEPRA  is  a  Greek  term  which  is  now  generally 
employed  by  medical  writers  to  designate  a  scaly 
affection  of  the  skiu.  These  scales  occur  in  circular 
patches  of  a  grayish  colour,  with  a  red,  slightly 
elevated  margin.  If  the  scales  fall  off  or  are 
removed,  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  red  and  shining, 
and  new  scales  rapidly  form.  The  patches  vary  in 
size,  being  often  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
sometimes  much  larger.  Lepra  most  commonly 
occurs  on  the  limbs,  and  especially  on  those  parts 
where  the  bones  are  most  thinly  covered.  Its 
duration  is  uncertain,  and  if  not  interrupted  by 
treatment,  it  will  frequently  continue  for  years, 
without  materially  affecting  the  general  health.  It 
is  not  contagious.  The  local  application  of  tar 
ointment,  or  the  iodide  of  sulphur  ointment,  will 
sometimes  remove  it.  If  it  4oes  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  small  doses  of  Fowler's  Arsenical  Solu- 
tion (three  to  five  minims)  may  be  prescribed,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  either  in  water  or  in  the  decoction 
of  dulcamara,  which  is  supposed  to  be  specially 
beneficial  in  chronic  skin  diseases. 

LEPROSY.  This  term  has  been  very  vaguely  used 
both  by  medical  and  other  writers ;  we  shall  here 
restrict  it  to  the  Lepra  tuberculosa,  as  it  appears  to 
have  prevailed  during  the  middle  ages  and  down  to 
modern  times  in  Europe,  and  as  it  is  now  met  with 
in  various  warm  climates ;  the  scaly  variety,  which 
in  reality  is  a  perfectly  separate  disease,  being 
noticed  in  the  article  Lepea.  The  affection  here 
discussed  is  identical  with  the  elephantiasis  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  lepra  of  the  Arabians,  while  it  is 
altogether  different  from  the  elephantiasis  of  the 
Arabians,  and  the  lepra  of  the  Greeks,  which  latter 
is  the  scaly  lepra  of  our  own  day. 
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The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  leprosy  are 
summed  up  by  Dr  Copland  in  his  Medical  Dic- 
tionary as  follow :  '  Busky  red  or  livid  tubercles 
of  various  sizes  on  the  face,  ears,  and  extremities ; 
thickened  or  rugose  state  of  the  skin,  a  diminution 
of  its  sensibility,  and  falling  off  of  the  hair,  except- 
ing that  of  the  scalp ;  hoarse,  nasal,  or  lost  voice ; 
ozsena;  ulcerations  of  the  surface  and  extreme  fcetor.' 
These  tubercles  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
an  olive.  Of  all  parts,  the  face  is  particularly 
affected,  and  especially  the  nose  and  ears. 

The  leprosy  of  Iceland,  described  by  Dr  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Holland  and  others,  that  of  the  Faroe  and 
Shetland  Islands,  described  by  Dr  Edmonston  and 
others,  and  that  still  met  with  in  Africa,  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  many  tropical  islands, 
are  aU  identical  -with  the  disease  now  described — 
the  leprosy  of  the  middle  ages. 

Closely  allied  to  it,  and  often  confounded  with  it, 
are  :  1.  The  Lepra  Ancesthesiaca  of  Winterbottom, 
Copland,  and  others,  which  is  characterised  by 
remarkable  absence  of  sensibility  of  the  general 
surface,  by  comparative  smoothness  of  the  skin,  and 
ulceration  and  falling  off  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
The  oases  recorded  by  Winterbottom  and  Copland 
were  seen  in  Africa. 

2.  The  Jewish  Zieprosy^  regarding  which  nothing 
certain  is  known.  The  term  leprosy  (or  Berat  in 
the  Hebrew)  was  probably  applied  by  the  priests  to 
various  cutaneous  affections,  particularly  those  which 
were  of  a  chronic  and  contagious  nature.  '  It  is 
probable,'  says  Dr  Copland,  '  that  frambcesia  or  the 
yaws  (a  tuberculous  disease)  was  one  of  these,  as 
well  as  other  inveterate  cutaneous  maladies  arising 
from  the  modes  of  living,  the  habits  and  circum- 
stances of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  that  these  maladies  have  changed 
their  characters,  owing  to  changes  in  the  nature  and 
combinations  of  their  exciting  causes.' 

Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding  the  causes  of 
this  disease.  The  investigations  of  Mr  Stewart  at 
Tranquebar,  where  it  is  very  prevalent,  led  him  to 
conclude:  1.  That  women  are  less  liable  to  this 
malady  than  men;  2.  That  it  is  hereditary;  3. 
That  its  oonta^ousness  is  extremely  problematical; 
4.  That  a  fish-diet  is  found  to  render  every 
symptom  worse ;  5.  That  poor  Hving,  want  of 
cleanliness,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  are 
constant  attendants  on  this  affliction.  Dr  Copland 
ascribes  its  origin  to  the  use  of  semiputrid  meat  and 
fish,  and  of  rancid  oOs ;  to  insufficient  vegetable 
food ;  and  to  the  contact  of  matter  discharged  from 
leprous  sores. 

The  disease  may  continue  without  causing  death 
for  many  years.  When  it  is  far  advanced,  it  is 
probably  incurable,  and  even  in  the  early  stages, 
its  cure  is  uncertain.  Probably  such  alterative 
medicines  as  corrosive  sublimate  and  arsenious  acid 
in  minute  doses  are  the  most  likely  to  be  of  service. 
Sulphur  fumigating  baths,  and  various  medicated 
water-baths,  have  also  been  recommended. 

LEPSITJS,  Karl  Rich.,  a  distinguished  German 
investigator  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  was  born  at 
Naumburg,  20th  December  1813.  His  father,  an 
advocate  and  magistrate  there,  was  a  zealous  anti- 
quary, and  publimed  many  works  on  the  antiquities 
of  that  part  of  Germany.  The  younger  L.  studied 
at  Leipzig,  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  His  first 
work  was  his  Die  PalaograpMe  als  Mittel  der 
Sprachforschung  (Berl.  1834),  for  which  he  obtained 
the  Volney  prize  of  the  French  Institute.  This 
was  followed  by  works  on  the  most  ancient 
alphabets  and  other  kindred  subjects.  In  1836, 
he  associated  himself  intimately  with  Bunsen  at 
Rome,  and  eagerly  prosecuted  his  favourite  studies 
there.  Between  1834  and  1842,  he  published  his 
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Lettre  d,  M.  Eosellini  sur  VAlpluibet  M&roglyphique 
(Rome),  and  a  number  of  dissertations  on  the 
monuments  of  Egyptian  art  and  their  general 
architectural  style,  which  were  inserted  m  the 
Transactions  of  the  ArohBeologioal  Institute.  He 
also  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Etrurian  and  Oscan  languages,  the  remains  of 
which  he  published  in  his  Inscriptiones  Umbricce  et 
Oscce  (Leip.  1841),  and  other  works.  In  1842,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  antiquarian  expedi- 
tion sent  to  Egypt  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
on  his  return  was  appointed  ordinary  professor 
in  Berlin.  He  now  began  to  give  to  the  world 
the  results  of  his  Egyptian  researches,  in  his 
Denhmaler  aus  Aegypten  und  Aethiopien  (in  folio, 
1853 — 1857),  a  magnificent  work,  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  His  Chronologic 
der  Aegypter  (vol.  i.  Berl.  1849),  and  Ueber  dm 
ersten  Aegypt.  Goetterkreis,  have  laid  the  foimdation 
for  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  earlier  parts  of 
Egyptian  history.  He  has  connected  with  the  study 
of  the  more  familiar  departments  of  Egyptian  archse- 
ology,  the  investigation  of  the  languages,  history, 
and  monuments  of  the  regions  further  up  the  Nile. 
His  Brief e  aus  Aegypten,  Aethiopien,  und  der  Halb- 
insd  des  Sinai  (Berl.  1852),  Ueber  einige  Ergebnisse 
der  AegyptiscJim  Denhmaler,  &c.  (1853),  and  Das 
allgemeine  linguistische  Alphabet  (1855),  are  also 
valuable  works. 

LBPTOSPE'EMUM,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  &c.,  of  the  natural 
order  Myrtacece,  sub-order  Leptospermece.  They  are 
evergreen,  with  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  myrtles.  Some  of  them  bear  the  name  of  Tea- 
TKEB,  as  L.  lenigerum,  L.  baccatum,  L.  fiexuosum, 
and  L.  grandiflorum,  because  the  leaves  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  L.  scoparium  is  some- 
times called  the  S^eio  Zealand  Tea-plant,  sometimes 
the  Broom-tree  or  Dogwood-tree.  It  is  common 
both  in  New  Zealand  and  Austraha.  Captain  Cook's 
crew  used  its  leaves  for  tea.  They  have  a  pleasant 
smell  when  fresh.  Beer  brewed  with  them  acquires 
a  pleasant  flavour. 

LE'RICI,  a  town  and  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia,  which  has  recently  gained  celebrity  by  the 
imprisonment  of  Garibaldi  vrithin  its  fortress.  Pop. 
6217.  The  port  is  frequented  by  numerous  vessels ; 
the  town  is  walled,  and  protected  by  a  castle.  In 
the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  L.  was  included  in  the 
territory  of  Pisa,  when  it  was  strongly  fortified 
against,  the  rival  states  of  Lucca  and  Genoa.  At 
L.,  the  famous  transfer  of  Andrea  Doria's  services 
from  Francis  I.  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  took 
place. 

LE'RID  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  liver  Segre,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ebro,  about  100  miles  west-north-west  of 
Barcelona.  It  is  built  partly  on  a  plain  and  partly 
on  an  eminence.  The  town — which  is  important 
in  a  military  point  of  view — is  siirrounded  by  walls 
and  a  wet  fosse,  and  commanded  by  the  citadel.  It 
is  a  gloomy  labyrinth  of  mean-looking  streets.  The 
castle  has  an  old  cathedral  attached  to  it  of  the  13th 
0. ;  the  town,  a  new  and  imposing  one  of  the  18th 
century.  L.  carries  on  manufactures  of  woollen, 
cotton,  leather,  glass,  and  gunpowder.    Pop.  19,581. 

L.  is  probably  the  Celtiberian  Ilerda.  In  the 
neighbouring  plain,  Soipio  Africanus  defeated 
Hanno,  and  at  a  later  period  Csesar,  the  lieutenants 
of  Pompey.    A  council  was  held  at  L.  564  A.  r. 

LERNB'ADA,  an  order  of  Crustacea,  having  the 
mouth  formed  for  suction  alone,  and  in  organisation 
very  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  crustaceans,  soj" 
the  genus  Lemxea,  from  which  the  orde 
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its  name,  was  placed  even  by  Cuvier  not  among 
crustaceans,  but  Entozoa.  The  true  relations  o1 
these  creatures,  bowever,  after  having  been  rendered 
probable  by  others,  were  finally  demonstrated  by 
von  Nordmann.  A  remarkable  circumstance  is 
that,  when  young,  they  resemble  the  higher  crus- 
taceans much  more  than  in  their  mature  state ; 
having  then  organs  for  swimming,  which  they  are 
capable  of  doing  with  great  agility,  and  eyes — or  an 
eye  as  in  Cyclops,  to  which  they  exhibit  much 
general  resemblance ;  whilst,  when  mature,  they  are 
fixed  to  a  single  spot,  as  parasites  on  fishes,  and  are 
destitute  both  of  eyes  and  of  organs  of  locomotion. 
The_  number  of  the  L.  is  very  great,  each  kind  of  fish 
having  apparently  its  own  peculiar  species  of  para- 
site. Some  of  them  adhere  to  the  eyes  of  fishes, 
which  they  render  blind,  some  to  the  gills,  some 
.  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  such  parasites  of  the  tunny  and 
sword-fish,  and  Aristotle  mentions  them  as  causing 
great  annoyance  to  the  fishes  infested  by  them. 
The  L.  assume  ia  their  mature  state  very  various 
and  grotesque  forms. 

LEEOY  DE  SAINT  AENAUD,  Jacques,  a 
French  marshal  of  the  second  Empire,  was  born 
at  Paris,  20th  Augusi  1801,  entered  the  army  iu 
1816,  but  found  it  necessary  more  than  once  to 
leave  it,  so  that,  in  1831,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen 
years,  he  was  only  a  lieutenant.  In  1837,  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  foreign  legion,  and  first 
rose  to  eminence  in  the  African  wars.  The  valour 
he  exhibited  at  the  siege  of  Constantino  won  bim 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1840,  he 
became  a  chef  de  iataiUon;  in  1842,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  and  in  1844,  a  colonel.  During  the  rising 
of  the  desert  tribes  rmder  Bou-Maza,  Colonel  L.  de 
St  A.  signalised  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column 
placed  under  his  orders,  reduced  the  Dahra  to 
subjection,  and  made  Bou-Maza  a  prisoner.  On 
the  termination  of  the  campaign,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In 
1847,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  field-marshal ; 
and  iu  the  early  part  of  1851  carried  on  a  bloody 
but  successful  warfare  with  the  Kabyles.  He  was 
now  appointed  a  general  of  division.  At  this  period, 
Louis  Napoleon  was  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the 
republic,  and  was  on  the  look-out  for  resolute  and 
unscrupulous  accompKces ;  and  accordingly,  about 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  L.  de  St  A.  appeared  in 
Paris,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  second  division  of  the  city  forces.  On 
the  26th  October  he  became  war  minister,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  2d  December, 
and  the  subsequent  massacres  at  the  barricades. 
On  the  breaking  ovit  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1854, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Erenoh 
forces,  and  co-operated  with  Lord  Raglan  iu  the 
battle  of  the  Akna,  20th  September.  He  died 
nine  days  afterwards,  the  victim  of  an  incurable 
disease. 

LE'RWICK,  a  burgh  of  barony,  chief  town  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  is  situated  on  the  Mainland,  on 
Bressay  Sound,  110  miles  north-east  of  Kirkwall. 
The  town  presents  a  strange  appearance  from  having 
no  regular  streets,  the  only  thoroughfares  between 
the  houses  being  badly  kept  and  winding  pathways. 
The  harbour  is  commodious  and  safe.  Pop.  (1861) 
3061.  In  1861,  304  vessels,  of  50,742  tons,  entered 
and  cleared  the  port.  Pishing  is  the  chief  branch 
of  industry. 

LESAGrE,  Alain  EeitS,  a  Erenoh  dramatist  and 
not^t,  born  8th  May  1668,  at  Sarzeau,  now  in 
,^6  flBpartment  of  Morbihan,  and  studied  under 
Jesuits.    In  1692,  he  came  to  Paris,  to  pursue 
Sophie  Hbd  juristic  studies,  and  to  seek 


employment.  His  personal  qualities  attracted  the 
favourable  regard  of  a  lady  of  rank,  who  offered  him 
her  hand ;  but  in  1695  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  citizen  of  Paris.  He  renounced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  as  an  advocate  to  devote  himself 
to  literature,  and  lived  entirely  by  his  literary 
labours,  till  the  AbbS  de  Lyonne  gave  him  a 
small  pension  of  600  livres.  Some  of  his  dramatic 
pieces  attained  great  popularity;  and  in  1709  he 
was  offered  100,000  francs  to  suppress  one  of  them, 
Turcaret,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  financiers  of  the 
time,  but  he  refused  the  offer.  His  comic  novels, 
which  have  never  been  excelled  by  anything  of 
the  same  kind,  won  for  him  a  stiU  higher  place 
in  literature,  particularly  Le  Diahle  Boiteux,  Lea 
Aventures  de  Chizman  d'Alfarache  (an  abridged 
translation  from  the  Spanish  of  Aleman),  and  Gil 
Bias  de  Santillane  (2  vols.  Par.  1715),  which  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  his  master-piece.  He  died  17th 
November  1747.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  Paris  iu  1730.  The  novels  above 
named  have  been  translated  into  different  languages, 
and  Oil  Bias,  in  particular,  is  extremely  popular. 

LE'SBOS,  the  ancient  name  of  an  island  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Turkey,  called, 
during  the  middle  ages,  Miiylene  (from  its  capital 
city),  and  hence,  by  the  modern  Greeks,  Mitylen  or 
Mdino,  and  by  the  Turks  Midilli.  It  lies  40  miles 
south-east  of  Lemnos  (q.  v.),  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  which  it  is  distant  only  10  miles ;  area, 
about  600  square  miles  ;  pop.  about  40,000,  of  whom 
from  15,000  to  18,000  are  Turks,  the  rest  are  Greeks. 
L.  is  rather  mountainous,  but  only  one  of  the 
mountains  attains  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  The 
chmate  is  salubrious  beyond  that  of  any  other  island 
in  the  .Sigean,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Anciently,  it 
was  famous  for  its  wines — Horace  celebrates  the 
innocentis  pocula  Lesbii — but  the  modern  produce  is 
indifferent.  Its  figs,  however,  are  excellent ;  but  its 
principal  exports  are  oil,  timber,  and  gall-nuts.  The 
chief  town  is  Castro  (q-v.). — L.  was  the  birthplace 
of  Terpander,  Arion,  Alcasus,  Sappho,  Pittacus, 
Theophrastus,  and  Cratippus. 

LESION,  a  term  in  Scotch  Law  to  denote  injury 
or  prejudice  sustained  by  a  minor  or  by  a  person 
of  weak  capacity,  sufficient  to  be  a  ground  of  action 
to  reduce  or  Set  aside  the  deed  which  caused  the 
lesion.     See  Infaut. 

LESLIE,  LESLY,  or  LESLEY,  The  Family  of. 
The  first  trace  of  this  Scottish  historical  house 
is  found  between  the  years  1171  and  1199,  when 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  the  Garioch,  brother 
of  King  William  the  Lion,  granted  a  charter  to 
Malcolm,  the  son  of  Bartholf,  of  the  land  of  Lesslyu 
(now  written  Leslie),  a  wild  pastoral  parish  iu 
Aberdeenshire.  Bartholf's  descendants,  taking  their 
surname  from  their  lands  of  Leslie,  acquired  large 
domains  before  the  end  of  the  13th  c,  by  marriages 
with  the  heiress  of  Eothes  on  the  Spey,  and  with 
one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Abernethy  on  the  Tay. 
Sir  Andrew  of  Leslie  appears  as  one  of  the  magnates 
of  Scotland  in  1320,  and  from  this  time  the  Family 
figures  more  or  less  prominently  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

Eaels  ajstd  Dueb  of  Eothes. — It  became  en- 
nobled in  1457,  when  George  of  Leslie,  of  Eothes, 
and  of  Leslie  upon  Leven  (the  family  had  transferred 
the  name  of  its  first  possession  in  the  Garioch  to  the 
lands  of  Fethkil,  in  Fife)  was  made  Earl  of  Eothes 
and  Lord  Leslie.  The  third  earl  was  the  father  of 
Norman  Leslie,  Master  of  Eothes,  the  chief  actor  iu 
the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  fifth  earl, 
although  a  man  of  dissolute  life,  distinguished  himseU 
as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Covenanting  leaders.  His 
son,  scarcely  less  able,  though  almost  imeducatedj 
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became  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1667,  and 
in  1680  was  created  Duke  of  Rothes,  Marquis  of 
Ba,llinbreich,  Earl  of  Leslie,  &c.  These  honours, 
being  limited  to  the  heirs-male  of  his  body,  became 
extinct  upon  his  death  without  male  issue  in  1681. 
The  earldom  of  Rothes  went  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
whose  descendant,  the  present  Countess  of  Rothes, 
is  the  sixteenth  who  has  held  the  dignity. 

Earls  oi?  Leven. — Before  the  famUy  forsook  its 
first  seat  in  Aberdeenshire,  it  had  thrown  off 
branches,  some  of  which  still  flourish  there.  The 
chief,  that  of  Balquhain,  has  given  birth  by  itself 
or  by  its  offshoots  to  several  men  of  mark,  such 
as  the  learned  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross  (born 
in  1527,  died  in  1596),  the  devoted  champion  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  Sir  Alexander  Leslie  of 
Auchlntoul,  a  general  in  the  Muscovite  service, 
who  died  governor  of  Smoleusko  in  1663;  and 
Chacrles  Leslie,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Connor, 
author  of  a  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,  who 
died  in  1732.  A  stiU  more  distinguished  man 
was  Alexander  Leslie,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who, 
burstiug  the  trammels  of  illegitimate  birth  and  a 
scanty  education  (he  could  write  his  name,  but 
nothing  more),  rose  to  be  a  field-marshal  of  Sweden 
tmder  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was 
recalled  to  Scotland  in  1639,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Oovenantias  army ;  and  in  1641  was  made 
Earl  of  Leven  and  Lord  Balgony.  He  died  in  1661, 
leaving  two  grandchildren,  the  younger  of  whom 
married  the  Earl  of  MelvUle,  and  left  a  son,  who 
became  third  Earl  of  Leven  and  second  Earl  of 
Melville.  His  descendant  is  now  eleventh  Earl  of 
Leven  and  tenth  Earl  of  Melville. 

Lords  LrNUORES.- — The  second  son  of  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Rothes  was  created  Lord  Liudores  in  1600. 
The  title  has  been  dormant  since  the  death  of  the 
seventh  lord  in  1775. 

Lords  Newahk. — David  LesKe,  fifth  son  of  the 
first  Lord  Lindores,  served  with  distinction  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  returning  to 
Scotland,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Civil  war, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  at  Marston  Moor,  and  surprised  and  routed 
Montrose  at  PhUiphaugh.  He  was  defeated  by 
Cromwell  at  Dunbar  in  1650,  and  after  ten  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  was  set  at  liberty  at 
the  Restoration.  He  was  made  Lord  Newark  in 
1661,  and  died  in  1682.  The  title  has  been  dormant 
since  the  death  of  his  great-grandson,  the  fourth 
lord,  in  1791. 

CoTUSTTS  Leslie. — Walter  Leslie,  a  younger  son  of 
the  House  of  Balquhain,  distinguished  himseK  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and  in  1637  was  created  a  count 
of  the  empire,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the 
murder  of  Wallenstein.  He  died  without  issue  in 
1667,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  James, 
a  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  died  in 
1694.  The  title,  it  is  understood,  became  extinct  in 
1844. 

The  history  of 'the  Leslies  was  written  by  Father 
William  Aloysius  Leslie,  a,  yoimger  brother  of  the 
second  count,  in  a  large  and  sumptuous  folio  pub- 
h'shed  at  GrSitz  in  1692,  with  the  title  of  Lauras 
Lesliana  ExpUcata.  The  Pedigree  of  (lie  Family  of 
Leslie  of  Balquliain  was  printed  at  BakeweU  in 
1861,  for  private  circulation.  Some  histories  of  the 
family  still  remain  in  MS.  One  of  them  boasts 
that  'at  one  time  three  Leslies  were  generals  of 
armies  in  three  kingdoms — Walter,  Count  Leslie, 
in  Germany;  Alexander  Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven,  in 
Scotland ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Leslie  of  Auchintoul, 
in  Muscovy.' 

LESLIE,  Sir  Johw,  a  celebrated  natural  phil- 
osopher, was  bom  in  Largo,  Fife,  16th  April  1766. 
While  a  boy,  shewing  a  strong  bias,  for  the  exact 


sciences,  he  was  sent  to  St  Andrews  University  in 
1779.  In  1785,  he  entered  the  Edinburgh  Divinity 
Hall,  but  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  sciences, 
particularly  chemistry.  In  1788,  he  left  Edinburgh, 
and  after  being  two  years  in  America,  as  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  a  Virginian  planter,  he  returned  to 
London  in  1790.  K-om  that  time  tiU  1805  he  was 
em^oyed  as  tutor  to  the  family  of  Mr  Wedgewood, 
at  Etruria,  Staffordshire,  in  travelling  on  the  con- 
tinent, in  contributing  to  the  press,  and  in  making 
experimental  researches :  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
were  a  translation  of  Bxiffon's  Natv/ral  History 
of  Birds  (1793),  the  invention  of  a  Differential 
Thermometer,  a  Hygrometer,  and  a  Photometer, 
and  the  publication  of  an  Experimental  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat  (1804),  a  most 
ingenious  work,  constituting  an  era  in  the  history 
of  that  branch  of  physical  science,  and  for  which 
the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Rumford 
medals.  In  March  1805,  he  was,  after  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  from  the  Edinburgh  clergy,  elected 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  univei'sitjr  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  soon  after  commenced  the  publication  of 
bis  Course  of  Mathematics.  In  1810,  L.  invented 
the  process  of  artificial  congelation,  performed  the 
experiment  in  the  following  year  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  in  1813  published  a  full 
explanation  of  his  viSws  on  the  subject;  subse- 
quently, he  discovered  a  mode  of  freezing  mer- 
cury. In  1819,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  a  position  better  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  genius,  and  in  1823  published  one 
volume  of  Elements  of  Natural  Phuosophy,  never 
completed.  In  1832,  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  GuelpMo  Order;  and  on  November  3  of 
the  same  year  expired  at  Coates,  a  small  estate 
which  he  had  purchased  near  Largo.  Besides 
the  instruments  above  mentioned,  he  invented  an 
.^thrioscope,  Pyroscope,  and  Atmometer,  and  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  various  periodicals  on 
Heat,  Light,  Meteorology,  the  Theory  of  Compres- 
sion, Electricity,  Atmospheric  Pressure,  &c.  His 
last  important  work  was  his  discourse  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  during 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  which  constitutes  the  fifth 
dissertation  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica. 

LESLIE,  Charles  Roebbt,  R.  A.  This  distin- 
guished artist  was  born  in  London  in  1794.  His 
parents  were  Americans  resident  there  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  ;  they  went  back  to  America  in  1799, 
taking  with  them  Charles  Robert  along  with  their 
other  children.  His  father  died  in  1804,  leaving 
the  family  in  straitened  circumstances.  Young  L. 
having,  from  infancy,  been  fond  of  drawing,  wiSied 
to  be  a  painter ;  but  his  mother  not  having  the 
means  of  giving  liim  a  painter's  education,  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  Messrs  Bradford  and  Inskeep, 
booksellers  and  publishers  in  Philadelphia.  He  had 
been  three  years  at  his  apprenticeship,  when  he 
managed  to  execute  a  drawing  of  the  popular  actor, 
George  Frederick  Cook.  The  likeness  having  been 
pronounced  excellent  by  a  number  of  connoisseurs, 
a  subscription  was  raised  to  enable  the  rising 
artist  to  study  painting  two  years  in  Europe.  He 
accordingly  returned  to  England  in  1811,  and 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
seems  at  first  to  have  attempted  subjects  in  what 
is  called  the  classical  style,  together  with  portraits ; 
but  by  degrees  he  came  to  follow  out  the  bent  of 
his  genius,  and  turn  his  attention  to  works  in  that 
style  in  which  he  distinguished  himself — ^viz.,  genre- 
painting  of  the  highest  class.  The  first  picture 
that  brought  him  into  notice  was  '  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  going  to  Cljurch,'  exhibited  in,.,tie 
Royal  Academy  in  1819.    In  1821,  his  njafe  roof 
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'  May-day  in  the  Eeign  of  Queen  Elizabeth'  secured 
his  election  as  an  Associate  of  the  Academy  ;  and 
'  Sancho  Fanza  and  the  Duchess,'  painted  for  Lord 
Egremont,  and  exhibited  in  1824,  his  best  work  (of 
■which  there  is  a  repetition  among  the  paintings  of 
the  British  school  bequeathed  by  Mr  Vernon  to 
the  National  Gallery),  obtained  for  him  the  rank 
of  Academician.  After  this,  tUl  near  the  period  of 
his  death,  there  were  few  exhibitions  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  to  which  L.  did  not  contribute.  L.'s 
principal  pictures  are  embodiments  of  scenes  from 
the  works  of  many  of  the  most  popular  authors — 
Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  Lesage,  Moliere,  Addison, 
Sterne,  Fielding,  and  Smollett.  His  works  have 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  English  school ;  and 
though  he  almost  always  executed  repetitions  of  his 
principal  works — a  practice  that  generally  leads  to 
decrease  the  value  of  pictures — his  pictures  bring 
immense  prices.  Great  power  of  expression,  and  a 
delicate  perception  of  female  beauty,  are  the  leading 
points  in  L.'s  pictures.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  his  style  may  be  objected  to  as  deficient  in 
colour,  and  rather  dry  and  hard  ;  but  the  influence 
of  Newton,  his  talented  compatriot,  led  him  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  works  of  the  Venetian 
masters,  and  impart  greater  richness  to  his  colour- 
ing. Later  in  life,  the  example  of  Constable  inchned 
him  to  strive  at  producing"  empaMo,  or  fulness  of 
surface,  in  his  pictures.  L.  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the  military 
academy  of  West  Point,  New  York ;  but  he  gave 
up  this  occupation  after  a  five  months'  residence, 
and  returned  to  England.  In  1848,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Painting  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  but 
resigned  in  1851.  He  died  in  London  in  May  1859. 
His  lectures  were  published  in  1845  under  the  title 
o£  A  Handbook  for  Young  Painters — a  very  sound 
and  most  useful  work  on  art.  A  life  of  his  intimate 
friend  and  brother-artist,  Constable,  whose  great 
talent  he  was  the  first  fully  to  appreciate,  was 
published  by  him  in  1845,  and  deservedly  ranks 
with  the  best  writings  of  that  class.  The  Auto- 
biographical Recollections  of  Leslie,  edited  by  Tom 
Taylor,  Esq.  (Lond.  1860),  is  a  very  interesting 
book. 

LESSING,  GoTTHOLi)  Ephraim,  an  illustrious 
German  author  and  literary  reformer,  was  born 
January  22,  1729,  at  Kamenz,  in  Saxon  Upper 
Lusatia,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
highest  orthodox  Lutheran  school.  After  spending 
five  years  at  a  school  in  Meissen,  where  he  worked 
very  hard,  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Leipzig 
in  1746,  with  the  intention  of  studying  theology. 
But  he  soon  began  to  occupy  himself  with  other 
matters,  made  the  acquaintance  of  actors,  contracted 
a  great  fondness  for  dramatic  entertainments,  and 
set  about  the  composition  of  dramatic  pieces  and 
Anacreontic  poems.  This  sort  of  life  pained  his 
severe  relatives,  who  pronounced  it '  sinful,'  and  for 
a  short  time  L.  went  home ;  but  it  was  his  destiny 
to  revive  the  national  character  of  German  litera- 
ture ;  and  after  one  or  two  literary  ventures  at 
Leipzig  of  .a  trifling  character,  he  proceeded  to 
Berlin  in  1750,  where  he  commenced  to  publish,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Myhus,  a  quarterly, 
entitled  Beitrdge  zur  Historic  und  Aufnahme  des 
Theaters,  which  only  went  the  length  of  four  num- 
bers. About  this  time  also  appeared  his  collection 
of  little  poems,  entitled  Kleinigkeiten.  After  a  brief 
residence  at  Wittenberg,  in  compliance,  once  more, 
with  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he  returned  to  Berlin 
in  1753,  and  in  1755  produced  his  Miss  Sara  Samp- 
son, the  first  specimen  of  bourgeoisie  tragedy  in 
Germany,  which,  in  spite  of  some  hostile  criticism, 
"  'S^™-®  very  popular.  L.  now  formed  valuable  lite- 
sjirj^idships  with  Gleim,  Kamler,  Nicolai,  Moses 
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Mendelssohn,  and  others.  In  company  with  the 
last  two,  he  started  (1757)  the  Bibliothek  der  Schonen 
Wissenschxiften,  the  best  literary  journal  of  its  time, 
and  still  valuable  for  its  clear  natural  criticism ; 
he  also  wrote  his  Fabeln,  his  lAteraturbriefe,  and  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  on  literature  and 
aesthetics.  Between  1760 — 1765,  he  lived  at  Breslau 
as  secretary  to  General  Tauenzien,  governor  of  Silesia. 
The  year  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  he  published  his 
master-piece,  the  Laocoon,  perhaps  the  finest  and 
most  classical  treatise  on  sesthetic  criticism  in  the 
German  or  any  other  language.  In  1767,  appeared 
Minna  von  Bamhelm,  a  national  drama,  hardly  less 
celebrated  than  the  Laocoon;  and  in  1768,  his 
Dramaturgic,  a  work  which  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  controversy  between  the  French 
and  the  English  styles  of  dramatic  art — i.  e., 
between  the  artificial  and  the  natural,  between  the 
conventional  and  the  true,  between  shallow  and 
pompous  rhetoric,  and  genuine  human  emotion.  In 
1770,  L.  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Wolfenbiittel 
Library.  Two  years  later  appeared  his  ^mife'eGafotti/ 
and  between  1774 — 1778,  the  far-famed  Wolfenbiittel- 
schen  Fragmente  eines  Ungenannten.  These  Wolfen- 
biittel Fragments  are  now  known  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  Eeimarus  (q.  v.),  but  the  odium  of 
their  authorship  fell  at  the  time  on  L.,  and  he  was 
involved  in  much  bitter  controversy.  In  1779,  he 
published  his  Nathan  der  Weisc,  a  dramatic  expo- 
sition of  his  religious  opinions  (his  friend  Moses 
Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Nathan) ;  and  in  1780,  hi-s  Erzichung  des  Mensehcn- 
geschlechts,  a  work  which  is  the  germ  of  Herder's 
and  all  later  works  on  the  Education  oflihe  Human 
Pace.  He  died  February  15,  1781.  L.  is  one  of 
the  greatest  names  in  German  literature.  If  his 
works  seem  hardly  equal  to  his  fame,  it  is  because 
he  sacrificed  his  own  genius,  as  it  were,  for  the  sake 
of  others.  When  he  appeared,  the  literature  of  his 
country  was  corrupted  and  enslaved  by  French 
influences.  The  aim  of  L.  was  to  reinvigorate  and 
emancipate  the  national  thought  and  taste ;  and  the 
splendid  outburst  of  national  genius  that  followed, 
was  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  his  labours. 
Compare  Adolf  Stahr's  G.  E.  Lessing,  Sein  Leben 
und  Seine  Werlce  (2d.  edit.  Berlin,  1862). 

LETHAL  WEAPON,  in  Scotch  criminal  law, 
means  a  deadly  weapon  by  which  death  was  caused, 
as  a  sword,  knife,  pistol. 

LB'THE,  in  Grecian  Mythology,  the  stream  of 
forgetfulness  in  the  lower  world,  from  which  souls 
drank  before  passing  into  the  Elysian  Fields,  that 
they  might  lose  all  recollection  of  earthly  sorrows. 

LETTER  OF  MARQUE  (because  the  sovereign 
allowed  a  market  or  mart — i.  e.,  authorised  the 
disposal  of  the  property  taken),  the  commission 
authorising  a  privateer  to  make  war  upon,  or  seize 
the  property  of,  another  nation.  It  must  be  granted 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  or 
by  the  vice-admiral  of  a  distant  province.  Vessels 
saUing  under  such  commissions  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  letters  of  marque.  Making  war  without 
letters  of  marque  by  a  private  vessel  is  piracy. 
Letters  of  marque  were  abolished  among  European 
nations  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856. 

LETTERS,  a  legal  term  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  combination  with  other  words.  Letters 
of  Administration  in  England  and  Ireland  mean 
the  legal  document  granted  by  the  Probate  Court 
to  a  person  who  is  appointed  administrator  to  a 
deceased  person  who  has  died  intestate.  See  Admin- 
istration, Will,  Intestacy.  Letter  of  Attorney, 
or  power  of  attorney,  in  English  law,  is  a  writing 
or  deed  authorising  an  agent  (whether  he  is  a 
certificated  attorney  or  not)  to  do  any  lawful  act 
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in  tte  stead  of  tlis  party  executing  it.  Letters 
conform,  in  Scotoli  law,  mean  a  writ  issued  by  the 
supreme  court  enforcing  a  decree  of  an  inferior 
court.  Letter  of  credit  is  an  authority  from  one 
banker  to  another  to  pay  money  to  a  third  person. 
Letters  of  exculpation,  in  Scotch  criminal  law,  are 
a  warrant  obtained  by  a  prisoner  to  summon 
witnesses  on  his  behalf  at  his  trial.  Letter  of  guar- 
antee, in  Scotch  law,  means  a  writing  guaranteeing 
a  debt  or  engagement  of  another.  Letter  of  licence  is 
a  deed  or  instrument  executed  by  the  creditors  of  a 
trader  who  ig  insolvent,  giving  him  time  to  pay,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  to  carry  on  hia  business  under  sur- 
veillance. Letters  missive,  in  England,  is  an  order  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  a  peer  rec[uesting  the  latter 
to  enter  an  appearance  to  a  bUl  filed  in  Chancery 
agaihst  such  peer ;  in  Scotland,  the  word  means  any 
written  agreement  or  memorandum  relative  to  some 
bargain  as  to  mercantile  matters,  or  as  to  the  sale  of 
land  or  houses  or  the  letting  of  land.  Letters  patent 
mean  a  writing  of  the  Queen,  sealed  with  the  Great 
Seal  of  Great  Britain,  authorising  or  appointing  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  do  some  act,  or 
execute  some  office,  as  creating  a  peer ;  a  judge,  a 
Queen's  Counsel ;  also  granting  a  patent  right  to  a 
person  who  is  the  first  inventor  of  some  new  contriv- 
ance. See  Patent.  Letters  of  request,  in  English 
ecclesiastical  law,  mean  a  writ  which  commences  a 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Arches  against  a  clergyman, 
instead  of  proceeding,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
Consistory  Court.  Letters  of  safe  conduct  mean  a 
writ,  under  the  great  seal,  to  the  subject  of  a  state 
at  war  with  this  country,  authorising  and  protecting 
such  subject  while  dealing  or  travelling  in  this 
country,  so  that  neither  he  nor  his  goods  may  be 
seized,  as  t^ey  otherwise  might  be. 

LETTERS  AMD  ARTICULATE  SOUNDS. 
Letters  are  conventional  marks  or  visible  signs  of 
the  elemental  sounds  of  spoken  language.  The 
earliest  symbols  of  sounds  represented  syllables 
rather  than  simple  sounds  (see  Alphabet,  Hibko- 
GLYPHios,  Chinese  Language).  It  was  only  ^adu- 
aUy  that  syllables  were  reduced  to  their  ultimate 
elements,  and  all  alphabets  yet  bear  marks  of  their 
syllabary  origin  (see  letter  K),  displaying  various 
.  imperfections  both,  of  excess  and  defect. 

Articulate  sounds  are  divided  into  vowels  and 
consonants;  and  the  latter  are  subdivided  into 
voiceless  and  vocal  elements  (otherwise  called 
'  sharps '  and  '  flats ' ),  obstructive  and  continuous 
elements  (otherwise  called  '  mutes '  and  '  semi- 
vowels '),  and  liquids.  Many  other  divisions  have 
been  proposed,  but  the  above  classification  embraces 
all  real  varieties.  The  elements  are  likewise  classi- 
fied according  to  the  organs  which  form  them,  as 
labials,  linguals,  gutturals,  nasals,  &c.  A  physio- 
logical description  of  the  articulate  sounds  used  in 
English  speech,  wiU  shew  the  necessary  extent  of  a 
perfect  system  of  letters,  and  exhibit  the  short- 
comings of  our  present  alphabet. 

AH  the  elements  of  speech  are  susceptible  of 
separate  formation ;  and  in  the  following  description, 
reference  is  always  intended  to  the  exact  sound  of 
each  element,  and  not  to  the  names  of  the  letters. 

Emitted  breath  mechanically  modified  forms  every 
articulate  sound.  The  breath  is  first  modified;  in 
the  throat,  by  a  certain  amount  of  constriction 
in  the  larynx,  wanting  which  restraint,  the  air 
would  flow  out  noiselessly,  as  in  ordinary  breathing, 
or  gushingly,  as  in  sighing.  The  breath  is  thus 
economised  into  a  steady  stream,  and  rendered 
audible  by  the  degree  of  roughness  or  '  asperation ' 
it  acquires  when  forced  through  a  narrow  aperture. 
This  'asperated'  current  of  air,  when  articulated, 
forms  whispered  speech.  In  passing  through  the 
larynx,   the    breath   is   further  aote*"«if  by  -the 


opposing  ligaments  of  the  glottis  (the  aperture  of 
the  larynx),  and  sonorous  voice  is  produced.  The 
vocalised  or  asperated  breath  receives  vowel  and 
articulate  modification  in  its  passage  through  the 
mouth.  When  the  mouth  is  sufficiently  open  to 
allow  the  breath  to  flow  without  obstruction  or  oral 
asperation,  the  air  is  moulded  into  the  various 
qualities  of  ^)o^oe^sound;  and  when  the  channel 
of  the  mouth  is  obstructed,  or  narrowed  so  much 
as  to  cause  a  degree  of  asperation  of  the  breath 
between  the  tongue  and  the  palate,  the  lips,  &c., 
consonant-soTxa&s  are  produced. 

The  upper  part  of  the  mouth  is  an  immovable 
arch :  all  variations  in  the  shape  of  the  oral  passage 
are  consequently  efiected  by  the  tongue  and  the 
lips.  [A  nasal  variety  of  vowel-sounds  occurs  in 
French — represented  by  n  after  the  vowel-letters. 
These  sounds  are  formed  by  depressing  the  soft 
palate,  which  otherwise  covers  the  inner  end  of  the 
nostrils,  and  allowing  part  of  the  breath  to  pass 
through  the  nose,  whole  the  remainder  is  modified 
in  the  usual  way.] 

Vowels. — When  the  tongue  is  raised  in  its  greatest 
convexity  towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  but 
without  being  so  close  as  to  roughen  or  asperate 
the  breath,  the  resulting  vowel  quality  is  that  heard 
in  the  word  eel;  and  progressively  less  degrees  of 
elevation  produce  a  series  of  lingual  vowels,  of 
which  Ah  is  the  most  flattened — the  lips  being 
equally  expanded  throughout  the  series,  t»  allow 
the  breath  to  escape  without  labial  modification. 

When  the  aperture  of  the  lijis  is  contracted  in 
the  greatest  degree  short  of  asperating  the  breath, 
the  resulting  vowel-quality  is  that  heard  in  the  word 
ooze;  and  progressively  less  degrees  of  labial  con- 
traction form  a  series  of  labial  vowels,  of  which 
Aw  is  the  most  open — the  tongue  being  retracted 
throughout  the  series,  to  direct  the  breath  without 
hngual  modification  forward  against  the  lips. 

A  third  series  of  vowels  is  formed  by  combining 
elevated  positions  of  the  tongue  and  contracted 
positions  of  the  lips,  or  retracted  positions  of  the 
tongue,  and  expanded  positions  of  the  lips.  Of  this 
labio-lingual  series,  the  German  u  is  the  most  con- 
tracted, and  the  English  sound  heard  in  the  word 
err  the  most  open. 

The  following  table  shews  the  principal  vowels  of 
each  cla^s : 

lAngual.        Labio-Lingual.  Labial. 

Close,  .         .  eel!) 


Open, 


f  ai{l)  I  e 

\  e(re)  ( c 


e{rr) 


I  odd) 
XHre) 


CORNELL 


The  possible  modifications  of  the  oral  channel 
are  endless,  and  untraceably  minute,  as  are  the 
shades  of  vowel-quality  heard  in  dialects,  and 
among  individual  speakers.  In  English,  there  are 
altogether  thirteen  established  varieties,  as  heard  in 
the  words  eel,  ill,  ale,  eli,  an,  ash,  ah,  err,  up,  all, 
ore,  old,  ooze.  Besides  these,  which  a  perfect 
alphabet  must  represent,  we  have  the  diphthongal 
sounds  heard  in  the  words  isle,  owl,  oil,  and  the 
asperated  compound  yoo — ^the  sound  of  the  letter  u 
in  use — which  is  often,  but  erroneously,  supposed 
to  be  a  diphthongal  vowel. 

The  Aspirate  jS".— The  letter  H  (see  Aspirate) 
represents  an  expulsive  breathing,  modified  by 
the  form  of  the  vocal  element  which  follows  it 
— as  in  he,  hay,  high,  lioe,  kc,  in  which  the  H  will 
be  observed  to  have  the  quality  of  e,  a,  i,  5,  &c.,  but 
without  the  laryngal  contraction,  and  consequent 
asperation  of  the  breath,  which  forms  a  whispered 
vowel. 

Consonants.— When  the  tongue  is  raised  convexly 
against  the  back  of  the  palatal  arch  so  as  to  stop  the 
■"      ".e  separation  of  the  tongue  from  the  roof 
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or  back  of  the  moutli  is  accompanied  by  a  percussive 
effect,  which  is  represented  ia  the  English  alphabet 
by  C,  K,  and  Q,  and  by  0-  -when  the  obstructed 
breath  is  vocalised.  While  the  tongue  is  in  this 
obstructive'  position,  if  the  soft  palate  be  depressed 
so  as  to  uncover  the  inner  end  of  the  nostnls,  the 
breath  will  pass  through  the  nose.  This,  with 
vocalised  breath,  ia  the  formation  of  the  element 
represented  in  English,  for  lack  of  an  alphabetic 
character,  by  the  digraph  ng. 

[The  percussive  effect  of  K — G  is  slightly  modi- 
fied by  the  point  at  which  the  tongue  leaves  the 
palate  before  diflferent  vowels,  as  in  the  words  hey 
and  caw;  the  consonant  of  the  latter  word  being 
struck  from  the  soft  palate,  and  that  of  the  former 
word  further  forward,  from  the  hard  palate.  A 
peculiar  AngUoism  of  pronunciation  ia  derived  from 
the  substitution  of  the  anterior  for  the  posterior 
formation  of  K — G  in  certain  words,  as  Mnd,  card, 
guide,  guard,  girl.  Sec] 

When  the  fore-part  of  the  tongue  ia  raised  to  the 
front  of  the  palate,  so  as  to  stop  the  breath,  the 
separation  of  the  tongue  is  accompanied  by  the 
percussive  effect  which  is  represented  by  T,  and  by 
D  when  the  obstructed  breath  is  vocalised.  The 
uncovering  of  the  end  of  the  nostrils  while  the 
tongue  is  in  this  obstructive  position  produces,  with 
vocalised  breath,  the  sound  represented  by  N. 

When  the  Hps  are  brought  in  contact  (the  lower 
lip  rising  to  join  the  upper  lip),  their  separation 
from  the  obstructive  position  is  accompanied  by  the 
percussive  effect  represented  by  P,  and  by  B  when 
the  obstructed  breath  is  vocahsed.  The  uncovering 
of  the  nares  while  the  lips  are  in  contact,  produces, 
with  vocaUaed  breath,  the  sound  represented  by  M. 

The  remaining  consonants  are  all  of  the  contiuuoua 
or  non-obstructive  class ;  the  organs  of  articulation 
being  so  placed  as  merely  to  narrow  the  apertures, 
central  or  lateral,  through  which  the  breath  issues 
with  a  degree  of  hissing  or  aaperation. 

The  elevation  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  so  as  to 
leave  a  narrow  aperture  between  its  centre  and  the 
back-part  of  the  palate,  forms,  with  vocalised  breath, 
the  sound  of  Y  initial  aa  in  ye.  The  sound  of  y 
resembles  that  of  the  vowel  e,  but  with  the  con- 
tracted apertiu'e  and  resulting  oral  asperation  of  the 
breath  essential  to  a  consonant.  The  same  position 
with  voiceless  breath  forms  the  German  cJi  as  in  ich 
— an  element  which  is  heard  in  English  as  the  sound 
of  H  before  u,  as  in  hue.  [The  Scotch  guttural  heard 
in  loch  diflfers  from  this  only  in  the  more  retracted 
position  of  the  tongue,  which  is  approximated  to  the 
soft  instead  of  the  hard  palate.  The  same  position 
with  vocalised  breath  produces  the  soft  Parisian 
burr.  The  approximation  of  the  concave  root  of  the 
tongue  to  the  fringe  of  the  soft  palate  causes  the 
uvma  to  flutter  in  the  breath,  and  forms  the  rough 
Northumbrian  burr.] 

The  elevation  of  the  middle  of  the  tongue  towards 
the  front  of  the  palatal  arch,  with  a  narrow  central 
passage  for  the  breath,  produces  the  element  which, 
for  lack  of  an  alphabetic  character,  is  represented 
by  the  digraph  Sh;  and  the  same  position  forms, 
with  vocahsed  breath,  the  common  element  heard  in 
pleasure,  seizure,  &c.,  but  which  has  no  appropriate 
literal  symbol  in  English. 

The  approximation  of  the  flattened  point  of  the 
tongue  to  the  front  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  leave  a 
narrow  central  passage  between  the  tongue  and  the 
upper  gum,  forms  the  sound  represented  by  S ;  and 
by  Z  when  the  breath  is  vocalised. 

The  elevation  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  towards  the 
rim  of  the  palatal  arch  causes  a  degree  of  vibration 
of  the  edge  of  the  tongue,  and  consequent  aspera- 
tion of  the  breath,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
elevation,  which  is  the  English  sound  of  the  letter  K. 
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[R  final,  or  before  a  consonant,'  has  little  or  no 
asperation,  but  has  almost  the  pure  sonorousness 
of  a  vowel,  as  in  err,  earn,  &o.  The  roughly  trilled 
Scotch  or  Spanish  R  is  formed  by  the  quivering  of 
the  whole  fore-part  of  the  tongue  as  it  is  laxly 
approximated  to  the  palate.] 

The  approximation  of  the  lower  to  the  upper  lip, 
so  as  to  leave  a  central  aperture  for  tbe  breath,  pro- 
duces, "with  vocalised  breath,  the  sound  of  W  initial, 
as  in  woo.  The  sound  of  w  resembles  that  of  the 
vowel  00,  but  with  a  more  contracted  aperture. 
The  same  position,  with  voiceless  breath,  forms  the 
element  represented,  for  lack  of  an  alphabetic 
character,  by  the  digraph  Wh. 

The  remaining  varieties  of  English  articulate 
aounds  are  formed  by  forcing  the  breath  through 
lateral  apertures,  instead  of  one  central  aperture. 

When  the  fore-part  of  the  tongue  is  spread  against 
the  front  of  the  palate,  and  vocalised  breath  passes 
laterally  over  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  the  sound  of 
L  is  heard.  [The  same  position  of  the  tongue  forms, 
with  voiceless  breath,  the  sound  of  LI  ia  Welsh. 
The  English  L,  as  heard  before  ii  ( =  yoo)  is  modified 
by  convexity  of  the  back-part  of  the  tongue  towards 
its  position  for  Y,  forming  the  sound  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Smart's  Dictionary  by  L',  as  in  lure,  pro- 
nounced Voor.  A  peculiar  Gaelic  variety  of  L  is 
formed  by  raising  the  back-part  of  the  tongue  to  the 
soft  palate,  and  passing  the  voice  laterally  over  the 
root  of  the  tongue.] 

When  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  appHed  to  the  upper 
teeth  (or  the  gum),  and  the  breath  is  emitted  later- 
ally over  the  point  of  the  tongue,  the  sound  of  the 
digraph  Th  as  in  thin  is  heard ;  and,  with  vocalised 
breath,  the  sound  of  Th  in  then — neither  of  which 
elements  is  represented  in  our  alphabet. 

When  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip  is  applied  to 
the  edge  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  the  breath  is  emitted 
lateraUy  between  the  teeth  and  the  lip,  the  sound 
represented  by  E  is  produced ;  and,  with  vocalised 
breath,  the  sound  of  Y. 

Liquids. — The  voice  is  so  little  intercepted  in 
passing  through  the  nostrils  (forming  m,  n,  or  ng), 
and  through  the  wide  apertures  of  L,  and  also  of 
R  when  not  initial  in  a  syllable,  that  the  sound 
has  almost  the  pure  sonorousness  of  a  vowel ;  and 
these  elements  have  received  the  name  of  Liquids, 
to  designate  their  property  of  syUabicaUy  combin- 
ing with  voiceless  consonants — seeming  to  flow  into 
and  to  be  absorbed  by  them,  and  losing  much  of 
their  natural  quantity  as  vocal  sounds ;  as  in  lamp, 
temse,  tent,  sense,  tenth,  ink  (=  ingk),  &c. ;  milh,  spilt, 
help,  self,  else,  Welsh,  health,  &o. ;  harh,  heart,  harp, 
serf,  earth,  Jiarsh,  horse,  &o.  The  characteristic  effect 
of  the  Liquids  will  be  best  perceived  by  contrasting 
such  words  as  temse  and  Thames,  hence  and  hens, 
else  and  eUs,  curse  and  ctira— in  which  the  normal 
influence  of  vocal  consonants  on  subsequent  elements 
is  manifested  in  the  vocalising  of  the  sibilant  in  the 
second  word  of  each  pair. 

Erom  this  review  of  the  physiological  varieties  of 
articulate  sounds,  it  wfll  be  e'vident  that  our  alphabet 
of  26  letters  is  very  imperfect,  both  by  redundancy 
and  deficiency.  (1.)  The  same  sounds  are  repre- 
sented by  more  than  one  letter ;  as  C,  K,  and  Q ;  0 
and  S;  G  and  J.  (2.)  The  same  letter  represents 
more  than  one  sound;  as  C,  which  is  sometimes 
K,  and  sometimes  S;  G,  which  is  sometimes  the 
vocalised  form  of  K,  and  sometimes  J;  N,  which 
is  sometimes  N,  and  sometimes  ng ;  S,  which  is 
sometimes  S,  and  sometimes  Z;  and  Y,  which  is 
sometimes  a  conaonant  (when  initial),  and  sometimes 
a  vowel,  sounded  like  the  letter  L  (3.)  Single  letters 
are  used  to  represent  articulate  compounds ;  as  G 
and  J,  which  are  sounded  dzh  [the  voiceless  form 
of  J  is  represented  by  ch,  as  in  dtair] ;  V,  which  is 
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sounded  yoo ;  and  X,  -which  ia  sounded  ha,  and 
sometimes  gz.  (4.)  The  alphabet  contains  no  char- 
acters for  six  of  our  undoubted  consonant  elements 
—viz.,  Wh,  Th{in),  Th(en),  Sh,  Zh,  Ng.  (5.)  Each 
vowel-letter  represents  many  sounds  ;  and  the  lack 
of  seven  characters  to  denote  the  excess  of  our 
vowel-sounds  over  the  number  of  our  vowel-letters, 
is  supplied  by  about  sixty  combinations  of  two 
or  of  three  letters,  so  that  the  original  phonetic 
character  of  the  alphabet  is  almost  entirely  lost  in 
the  confusion  of  our  orthography. 

Consonants  form,  as  it  were,  the  bare  and  bony 
skeleton  of  speech;  vowels  give  definite  shape  and 
individuality  to  words.  Thus  the  consonants  sprt 
constitute  the  common  skeleton  of  such  diverse 
words  as  sport — spirt,  sprat — sprite,  spirit,  support, 
separate,  aspirate — asperate,  which  receive  their  dis- 
tinct configuration  and  filling  up  from  the  vowel- 
sounds,  which  cover  the  consonant  skeleton  with 
moulded  elegance  and  variety.  Consonants  are 
thus  the  more  stable  elements  of  words,  and  their 
interchanges  in  the  corresponding  words  of  allied 
tongues  are  found  to  follow  certain  general  laws 
dependent  on  the  relations  and  affinities  of  letters. 
See  GrKiMM's  liAw.  These  relations  are  exhibited 
in  the  following  table : 


Sliarp. 

Flat. 

Sharp. 

Flat. 

Sharp. 

Flat. 

1.  LaWals, 

•     P 

b 

-til 
s 

V 
W 

dh 

t 

m 

z 

2.  Linguals, 

.     t 

* 

■  ah 

* 

zk 

n 

3.  Gutturals, 

.     k 

S 

U;  (Welsh)? 
( c7i(loeh)  gh- 
\  cA(ich)     y 

ng 

In  pronouncing  the  letters  of  the  first  class,  the 
lips  are  chiefiy  concerned ;  in  the  second,  the  pria- 
cipal  organ  is  the  tongue,  or  the  tongue  and  the 
teeth  ("vriienoe  they  are  also  called  dentals) ;  and  in 
the  third,  the  back-parts  of  the  tongue  and  palate 
are  employed.  But  while  aU  the  sounds  of  each 
class  have  thus  a  common  organic  relation,  the  first 
pair  differs  from  the  other  letters  of  the  same  class 
by  being  obstructive  or  shut — otherwise  oaUed  Mute 
(q.  V.) ;  the  remaining  letters,  having  open  apertures, 
are  continuous  or  sibilant  in  effect — otherwise  called 
Asperate  (q.v.).  The  diflference  also  between  the 
members  of  the  several  pairs  is  of  the  same  kind 
throughout ;  p  differs  from  h  as  /does  from  v,  or  * 
from  d,  or  sh  from  zh. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made,  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  introduce  a  system  of  phonotypes,  in 
which  each  sound  should  be  represented  by  one 
invariable  character ;  see  Phonetic  Writhtg.  In 
Mr  Ellis's  Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling,  and  Mr 
MelvUle  Bell's  Primdples  of  Speech,  the  student 
will  find  the  most  recent  and  complete  develop- 
ments of  the  theory  of  Articulate  Sounds  which 
have  appeared  in  this  country.' 

LETTER-WOOD,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  it  is  the 
heart- wood  of  a  tree,  found  sparingly  in  the  forests 
of  British  Guiana,  the  Piratinera  Quianensis  of 
Aublet,   and  tie  Brosimum  AvhMii  of   Poeppig, 

*  The  '  sharp '  or  voiceless  r  ia  of  frequent  but  unre- 
cognised oocuirenoe.  It  is  heard  in  French,  as  the 
sound  of  r  final  after  a  consonant,  as  in  theatre ;  and 
in  Scotch,  as  a  substitute  for  thr,  as  in  three, 
pronounced  rhee. 

■j-  The  '  sharp '  forms  of  the  nasals  are  va.  constant  use 
as  interjectional  sounds,  as  in  humph  I  (pronounced 
'hml),  'hnl  (expressive  of  sneering),  and  'mhml  used 
as  an  affirmative  in  Scotland. 


belonging  to  the  Bread-fruit  family  (Artocarpajcea:). 
It  grows  from  60  to  70  feet  high,  and  acquires  a 
diameter  of  from  2  to  3  feet.  The  outer  layers  of 
wood  (alburnum)  are  white  and  hard ;  the  central 
portion,  or  heart- wood,  which  rarely  exceeds  7  inches 
in  thickness,  is  extremely  hard  and  heavy,  and  is  of 
a  rich  dark-brown  colour,  most  beautifuUy  mottled 
with  very  deep  brown,  almost  black  spots,  arranged 
with  much  greater  regularity  than  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  markings  of  wood,  and  bearing  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  thick  letters  of  some  old  black- 
letter  printing.  Its  scarcity  and  value  make  it  an 
article  of  rare  and  limited  application.  It  is  used 
only  in  this  country  for  fine  veneer  and  inlaying 
work,  and  in  Guiana  for  small  articles  of  cabinet- 
work. The  natives  make  bows  of  state  of  it,  but 
are  said  to  prefer  a  variety  which  is  not  mottled. 

LETTRES  DE  CACHET,  the  name  given  to 
the  famous  warrants  of  imprisonment  issued  by  the 
kings  of  France  before  the  Revolution.  All  royal 
letters  (Uttres  royaux)  were  either  lettres  paientes 
or  lettres  de  cachet.  The  former  were  open,  signed 
by  the  king,  and  countersigned  by  a  minister,  and 
had  the  great  seal  of  state  appended.  Of  this  kind 
were  all  ordinances,  grants  of  privilege,  &c.  All 
letters-patent  were  registered,  or  enterinated,  by  the 
parliaments.  But  these  checks  on  arbitrary  power 
did  not  exist  with  regard  to  lettres  de  cachet,  also 
called  lettres  doses,  or  sealed  letters,  which  were  folded 
up  and  sealed  with  the  king's  little  seal  (cachet),  and 
by  which  the  royal  pleasure  was  made  known  to 
individuals  or  to  corporations,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  often  interfered  with.  The  use 
of  lettres  de  cachet  became  much  more  frequent 
after  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  than  it  had  been 
before,  and  it  was  very  common  for  persons  to  be 
arrested  upon  such  warrant,  and  confined  in  the 
Bastille  (q.  v.),  or  some  other  state  prison ;  where 
some  of  them  remained  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
some  for  life,  either  because  it  was  so  intended,  or, 
in  other  cases,  because  they  were  forgotten.  The 
lieutenant-general  of  the  police  kept  forms  of 
lettres  de  cachet  ready,  in  which  it  was  only 
necessary  to  insert  the  name  of  the  individual  to 
be  arrested.  Sometimes  an  arrestment  on  lettres 
de  cachet  was  a  resource  to  shield  criminals  from 
justice. 

LETTUCE  (Lactuca),  a  genas  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  Gompositce,  sub-order 
OicAoracece,  having  small  flowers  with  imbricated 
bractese,  and  all  ttie  coroUas  ligulate,  flatly  com- 
pressed fruit,  with  a  thread-like  beak,  and  thread- 
like, soft,  deciduous  pappus. — The  GABDEif  L. 
{L.  sativa)  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  East 
indies,  but  is  not  known  to  exist  anywhere  in  a 
wild  state,  and  from  remote  antiquity  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  as  an  esculent,  and  particularly 
as  a  salad.  It  has  a  leafy  stem,  oblong  leaves,  a 
spreading  flat-topped  panicle,  somewhat  resembling 
a  corymb,  with  yellow  flowers,  and  a  fruit  without 
margin.  It  is  now  generally  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  climate  admits  of  it ;  and 
there  are  many  varieties,  aU  of  which  may,  however, 
be  regarded  as  sub-varieties  of  the  Coss  L.  and  the 
Cabbage  L.,  the  former  having  the  leaves  more 
oblong  and  upright,  requiring  to  be  tied  together 
for  blanching — ^the  latter  with  rounder  leaves,  which 
spread  out  nearer  the  ground,  and  afterwards  boll 
or  roll  together  into  a  head  like  a  small  cabbage. 
The  L.  is  easy  of  digestion,  gently  laxative, 
and  moderately  nutritious,  and  is  generally  eaten 
raw  vpith  vinegar  and  oil,  more  rarely  as  a  boiled 
vegetable.  The  white,  and  somewhat  narcotic 
miiky  juice  of  this  plant  is  inspissated,  and  used 
under  the  name  of  Lactucarium  (q,  v.),  or  Thridaee, 
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as  an  anodyne,  sedative,  opiate  medicine.  The  best 
and  most  useful  kind  of  tliis  juice  is  obtained  by 
making  incisions  in  tlie  flowering  stems,  and 
allowing  the  juice  which  flows  to  dry  upon  them. 
Lettuces  are  sown  in  gardens  from  time  to  time, 
that  they  may  be  obtained  in  good  condition  during 
the  whole  summer.  In  mild  winters,  they  may  be 
kept  ready  for  planting  out  in  spring. — The  other 
species  of  this  genus  exhibit  nothing  of  the  bland 
quality  of  the  garden  lettuce. — The  Steong- 
SOENTBD  L.  (L.  virosa)  is  distinguished  by  the 
prickly  keel  of  the  leaves,  and  by  a  black,  smooth 
seed,  with  a  rather  broad  margin.  It  is  foimd  in 
some  parts  of  Britain.  Lactucarium  is  prepared 
from  its  fresh-gathered  leaves,  in  the  flowering 
season.  The  leaves  have  a  strong  and  nauseous, 
narcotic  and  opium-like  smell. — L.  perennis  adorns 
with  beautiful  blue  flowers  the  stony  declivities  of 
mountains  and  clefts  of  rocks  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, as  in  the  Harz,  &o.,  but  is  not  a  native 
of  Britain,  which,  however,  possesses  one  or  two 
other  species  in  qualities  resembling  L.  virosa. 

LEUCA'DIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Santa  Mauba 
(q.  v.). 
LEU'CHTENBEEG.     See  Beauhaknais. 

LETJ'CINE  (derived  from  the  Greek  word  leacos, 
white)  belongs  to  the  class  of  bodies  to  which 
chemists  now  apply  the  term  amido-acids,  and 
which  are  substances  in  which  one  equivalent  of 
the  hydrogen  of  the  radicle  of  an  acid  is  replaced 
by  one  equivalent  of  amidogen  (NH^).  The 
empirical  formula  for  leucine  is  CjjHijNOj,  while 
that  of  caproic  acid  (whose  amido-acid  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be)  is  C12H12O4.  It  is  obvious  that  if  for 
one  of  these  twelve  equivalents  of  hydrogen  one 
equivalent  of  amidogen  is  substituted,  the  latter 
formula  becomes  Ci2Hn(  NHj)  O4,  which  contains 
the  same  equivalents  as  the  formula  Ci^HijlSrOj, 
but  indicates  more  closely  their  mode  of  grouping. 

Leucine  is  of  great  importance  in  physiological 
chemistry,  being  a  constituent  of  most  of  the 
glandular  juices  of  the  body.  Considering  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  obtained  artificially,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  leucine  found  in  the  body 
is  one  of  the  numerous  products  of  the  regressive 
metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues. 

LETJCI'PPTJS,  the  founder  of  the  Atomistic 
School  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  forerunner  of 
Democritus  (q.  v.).  Nothing  is  known  concerning 
him,  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth, 
nor  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 

LEUCrSCTTS,  a  genus  of  fresh-water  fishes,  of 
the  family  Gyprinidm,  containing  a  great  number  of 
species,  among  which  are  the  Roach,  Ide,  Dace, 
Graining,  Chub,  Red-eye,  Minnow,  &o.  There  are 
no  barbels.  The  anal  and  dorsal  fins  are  destitute 
of  strong  rays. 

LEtrCOCYTHB'MIA  (derived  from  the  Greek 
words  leacos,  white,  cytos,  a  cell,  and  Amma,  blood) 
is  a  disease  in  which  the  number  of  white  corpuscles 
in  the  blood  appears  to  be  greatly  increased,  while 
there  is  a  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  red 
corpuscles.  The  disease  was  noticed  almost  at 
the  same  time  (in  1850)  by  Bennett  of  Edinburgh 
and  Virchow  of  Wurzburg ;  the  former  giving  it  the 
name  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  article,  while 
the  latter  gave  it  the  less  expressive  name  of 
Leiikcemm,  or  White  Blood. 

The  iacrease  of  the  white  or  colourless  corpuscles 
seems  to  be  always  accompanied,  and  probably  pre- 
ceded, by  other  morbid  complications,  of  which  the 
most  frequent  are  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  of  the 
liver,  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  In  nineteen 
cases,  it  was  found  that  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
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was  present  in  sixteen,  enlargement  of  the  Hyer 
in  thirteen,  and  enlargement  of  the  lymphatics 
in  eleven  instances.  Hence,  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  a  single  drop 
of  blood  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  causes  of  leucocythemia  are 
unknown ;  and  although  the  most  varied  remedies 
have  been  tried,  the  disease  is  almost  invariably 
fatal. 

LEU'COL,  LEUCOLINE,  or  QUINOLINB 
(CisHfN),  is  one  of  the  compounds  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  quinine,  cinchonine,  or  strychnine 
with  potash.  It  is  a  colourless  and  strongly  refract- 
ing oil,  which  boOs  at  about  460°,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  I'OSl,  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  neutralises  acids,  forming 
crystalUsable  salts  with  them.  On  boiling  two  parts 
of  leucol  with  three  of  iodide  of  amyl,  crystals  are 
obtained,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  treated 
with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  boiled  for  some 
time,  yield  a  resinous  substance,  which  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  furnishes  a  splendid  blue 
dye. 

LEUGO'MA  (derived  from  the  Greek  word 
leticos,  white)  is  the  term  applied  to  a  white  opacity 
of  the  cornea — the  transparent  front  of  the  Eye 
(q.  v.).  It  is  the  result  of  acute  inflammation, 
giving  rise  to  the  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph  on 
the  surface,  or  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea. 
It  is  sometimes  re-absorbed  on  the  cessation  of 
the  inflammation,  and  the  cornea  recovers  its  trans- 
parency; but  in  many  cases  it  is  persistent  and 
incurable. 

LETJ'CTRA,  anciently,  a  village  of  Bceotia,  in 
Greece,  famous  for  the  great  victory  which  the 
Thebans  under  Epaminondas  (q.  v.)  here  won  over 
the  Spartan  king  Cleombrotus  (371  B.  C),  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  influence  exercised  by  Sparta 
for  centuries  over  the  whole  of  Greece  was  broken 
for  ever. 

LEUK,  a  small  town  (pop.  about  600)  in  the 
canton  of  Valais,  Switzerland,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  15  miles  above  Sion.  It  is  noted  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Baths  of  Leuk,  situated  8  miles 
northward  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Dala  and 
the  foot  of  the  ascent  over  the  Gem  mi  pass.  At 
this  place,  which  is  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  there  is 
a  hamlet  of  300  inliabitants,  and  several  lodging- 
houses  and  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  patients 
and  travellers.  The  springs  have  a  high  temperature 
(120°  E.),  are  slightly  saline,  chalybeate,  and  sul- 
phureous, and  are  used  both  for  drinking  and  bath- 
ing. They  are  chiefly  useful  in  diseases  of  the  skin ; 
and  one  peculiarity  is  the  length  of  time  the  patients 
remain  in  the  baths — as  long  as  8  hours  a  day.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  several  apartments  of  20  feet 
square,  in  which  as  many  as  16  or  20  persons  of  both 
sexes,  clad  in  long  woollen  dresses,  bathe  in  common ; 
sitting  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  they  beguile  the 
time  with  conversation,  chess,  reading  the  news- 
papers, &c.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  bathing 
establishment  here  as  early  as  the  12th  century. 

LEU'THEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  Lower  Silesia, 
9  miles  west  of  Breslau.  Pop.  894.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  victory  won  there,  5th  December  1757,  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  with  33,000  men,  over  the 
Austrians  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  the 
head  of  92,000.  The  Austrians  lost  7000  kflled  and 
wounded,  21,500  prisoners,  and  134  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  the  Prussians  only  3000  kUled  and  wounded. 
The  result  of  this  %'ictory  was  the  reconquest  of  the 
greater  part  of  Silesia  by  the  Prussians. 


LEVANT— LEVER. 


LEVA'KT,  The— from  the  Italian  II  Leoante, 
the  Orient,  or  Rising,  that  is,  the  East — a  name 
employed  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  to  desig- 
nate the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
adjacent  countries.  In  a  wider  sense,  it  is  applied 
to  all  the  regions  eastward  from  Italy,  aa  far  as  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile ;  but  more  generally  is  used 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  including  only  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 

LEVANT  AND  COUCHANT,  a  phrase  in 
English  Law  applied  to  cattle  which  have  strayed 
into  another's  lands,  and  have  been  ao  long  there 
that  they  have  lain  down  and  slept  there. 

LEVA'RI  FA'CIAS,  writ  or,  in  English  Law, 
is  a  writ  of  execution  issued  upon  a  judgment,  by 
which  the  judgment  creditor  takes  the  real  and 
personal  estate,  such  as  lands,  houses,  furniture, 
&c.,  of  his  debtor  to  satisfy  his  debt.  The  mode  by 
which  this  was  done  was  by  the  sheriff  drawing 
the  rents  and  paying  the  creditor.  The  writ  is 
now  practically  superseded  by  the  writ  of  Ulegit 
(q.  V.)  as  regards  real  eatate,  and  Fieri  Facias 
(q.  V.)  as  regards  personal  estate. 

LE'VBE,  the  state  ceremonial  of  the  sovereign 
receiving  visits  from  those  subjects  whose  position 
entitles  them  to  that  honour.  By  the  usage  of  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  a  levee  diflfers  from  a  draw- 
ing-room in  this  respect,  that  gentlemen  only  are 
present  (excepting  the  chief  ladies  of  the  court), 
while  at  a  drawing-room  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
appear.  The  name  is  owing  to  such  receptions  being 
originally  held  in  the  monarch's  bedchamber  at  the 
hour  of  rising  (Fr.  lever). 

LBVBB,  the  French  name  for  an  Embanlunent 
(q.  v.). 

LEVEL  AND  LEVELLING.  Level  is  a  term 
appUed  to  surfaces  that  are  parallel  to  that  of  still 
water,  or  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
plumb-line ;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  instrument 
employed  in  determining  the  amount  of  variation 
from  perfect  levelness.  The  instrument  is  a  cylin- 
drical glass  tube  very  shghtly  convex  on  one  side, 
and  so  nearly  iilled  with  water,  or,  what  is  better, 
with  alcohol,  that  only  a  small  bubble  of  air  remains 
inside.  The  level  is  then  mounted  on  »■  three  or 
four  legged  stand,  with  its  convex  side  upwards, 
and  by  means  of  a  pivot  and  elevating  screws,  is 
made  capable  of  assuming  any  required  position. 
If  the  level  be  properly  constructed,  the  bubble 
should  lie  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  when 
the  instrument  is  properly  adjusted,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Hue  of  sight  of  the  telescope  attached 
to  the  level  should  be  accurately  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  stiU  water.  In  ordinary  levels,  this 
first  condition  is  seldom  seen,  and,  instead,  two 
notches  are  made  on  the  glass  to  mark  the  position 


of  the  two  extremities  of  the  bubble  when  the 
instrument  is  level.  The  tube  and  bubble  should 
be  of  considerable  length  to  insure  accuracy.  The 
leveller  requires  two  assistants,  each  furnished  with 


a  pole  from  10  to  14  feet  high,  and  graduated  to 
feet  and  inches,  or  feet  and  tenths  of  feet.  If  he 
wishes  to  measure  the  height  of  A  above  B,  he 
may  do  this  by  beginning  either  at  A  or  B.  Let 
the  latter  be  the  case,  then  one  assistant  is  placed 
at  B,  holding  his  pole  upright;  the  other  is  sent 
forward  to  C  (which  must  be  below  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  pole  at  B) ;  the  surveyor,  who  places  him- 
self between  them,  reads  off  the  height  B6,  which  he 
puts  down  in  the  back-sight  column  of  his  book,  and 
then  tiums  the  level  to  C,  reading  off  Co,  which  is 
entered  in  the  froilt-sight  column.  The  sm-veyor  and 
his  assistant  at  B  then  take  up  new  positions,  the 
latter  at  D  ;  the  back-sight  Cc  and  the  front-sight 
Dot  are  read  off,  and  the  process  is  repeated  tiU  one 
of  the  assistants  reaches  A.  The  excess  of  the  sum 
of  the  back-sights  over  that  of  the  front-sights  gives 
the  height  of  A  above  B.  A  little  consideration 
will  shew  that  this  method  can  only  hold  true  when 
practised  on  a  small  scale,  and  consequently  in 
extensive  surveys,  the  level  (as  found  by  the  above- 
described  method)  requires  to  be  reduced  by  an 
aUowanoe  for  the  earth/s  curvature. 

LB'VBN,  Loch,  a,  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of  an 
oval  form,  in  the  east  of  Kinross-shire,  Scotland, 
measuring  between  10  and  11  miles  in  circuit,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  smaU  islands,  the  chief 
of  which  are,  St  Serf's  Inch,  at  the  east  end,  80 
acres  in  extent,  with  the  remains  of  a  religious 
house  of  great  antiquity  (see  ■  Culdees),  and 
another  of  5  acres,  opposite  the  town  of  Kinross, 
on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  Loch  Leven  Castle. 
The  loch  is  supplied  by  several  small  streams, 
and  empties  itself  by  the  Leven  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  quan- 
tity and  quahty  of  its  trout,  which  are  of  excellent 
flavour,  and  average  about  a  pound  in  weight, 
although  some  are  found  of  4,  6,  and  even  10  lbs. 
Pike  and  perch  also  occur;  a  pike  was  caught  in 
1846  weighing  29  lbs.  The  rich  colour  of  the  Loch 
L.  trout  is  due  to  the  abundance  of  a  certain  kind 
of  Crustacea  upon  which  they  feed.  Loch  Leven 
Castle  is  connected  with  several  events  in  Scottish 
history,  the  most  noted  being  the  imprisonment 
of  Queen  Mary  in  June  1567.  Here  she  was  forced 
to  sign  her  abdication  of  the  throne;  and,  after 
one  unsuccessful  attempt,  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of 
George  Douglas,  the  governor's  brother,  and  of  WiUie 
Douglas, '  a  foundling,'  supposed  to  be  a  relative  of 
the  family,  in  effecting  her  escape  (2d  May  1568). 

LBVBN,  Loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  rather  of 
Loch  Linnhe  (q.  v.),  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
between  Argyle  and  Inverness,  is  about  11  miles  in 
length  by,  on  an  average,  less  than  one  mile  in 
breadth,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  wildness  and 
grandeur  of  its  scenery.  The  current  produced  in 
this  loch  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  runs  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  4  miles  an  hour. 

LEVER,  the  most  simple  and  common,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  most  important  of  the  seven 
mechanical  powers,  consists  of  an  inflexible  rod — 
straight  or  bent,  as  the  case  may  be — supported  at 
some  point  of  its  length  on  a  prop  which  is  called 
the  fulcrum,  and  having  the  weight  to  be  moved  and 
the  power  to  move  it  ajipUed  at  other  two  points. 
In  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  1,  a),  AB  is 

the  lever,  F  the  f  ul-  

crum,  A  and  B  the     u  p/\ 

points  of  application     I 
of   P  and   W,  the    6^ 
power  (or  pressure)  Fig.  1,  a. 

and  weight  respec- 
tively.   If  the  arms  AF  and  BF  be  equal,  the  power 
P  and  the  weight  W  must  also  be  equal  to  produce 
equiUhrium;  if  the  arm  of  the  power,  AF,  be  longer 
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than  the  arm  of  the  weight,  BP,  then,  to  produce 
equilibrium,  the  power  P  must  be  less  than  the 
weight  W,  and  vice  versdj  if  AF  be  double  the 
length  of  BF,  then  P,  to  produce  equilibrium,  must 
be  half  of  W ;  and,  generally,  as  is  shewn  in  the 
elementary  treatises  on  mechanics,  tlie  power  and 
wdgM  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  distances  from 
the  fulcrum.  This  is  equally  true  for  straight  or 
bent  levers;  but  (fig.  1,  b),  the  distance  of  the 
power  and  weight  from 
the  fulcrum  is  not,  in 
all  cases,  the  actual 
length  of  the  arms,  but 
Fig.  1,  b.  the  lengths  of  perpen- 

diculars from  the  ful- 
crum upon  the  directions  of  the  power  and  weight. 
This  principle  holds  good,  whatever  be  the  relative 
positions  of  the  power,  weight,  and  fulcrum ;  and  as 
there  can  be  three  different  arrangements  of  these, 
we  thus  obtain  what  are  called  '  the  three  kinds  of 
levers.'  Tliejirst  hind  (fig.  2)  is  where  the  fulcrum 
is  placed  between  the  power  and  the  weight ;  the 
Balance  (q.  v.),  spade  (when  used  for  raising  earth), 
see-saw,  &c.,  are  examples  of  this ;  and  scissors  and 
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pincers  are  examples  of  double-levers  of  the  same 
kind.  Levers  of  the  second  hind  (fig.  3)  are  those 
in  which  the  weight  is  between  the  power  and 
fulcrum;  examples  of  this  are  the  crowbar,  when 
used  for  pushing  weights  forward,  the  oar — the 
water  being  the  fulcrum,  and  the  row-look  the 
point  of  application  of  the  weight — and  the  wheel- 
barrow ;  and  of  double-levers  of  this  kind  we  have 
nut-crackers  as  an  example.  In  levers  of  the 
third  kind  (fig.  4),  the 
power  is  between  the 
weight  and  the  ful- 
crum. Fishing-rods,  whips, 
umbrellas,  and  most  in- 
[-Q  struments  used  with  the 
hand  alone,  are  levers  of 
the  third  kind,  and  shears, 
tongs,  &c.,  are  examples 
of  double-levers  of  this 
"■I''  class.     It  is  evident  that. 

Kg-  4.  to  produce  equilibrium  iu 

levers  of  the  first  kind, 
the  power  may,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
lengths  of  the  arm,  be  either  greater  or  less  than 
the  weight ;  in  the  second  kind,  it  must  always  be 
less ;  and  in  the  third  kind,  always  greater.  This 
is  expressed  in  technical  phrase  by  saying  that  the 
first  kind  of  lever  gives  a  mechanical  advantage  or 
disadvantage  (see  MeohauioaIi  Powbes),  the  second 
always  gives  a  mechanical  advantage,  and  the  third 
always  a  mechanical  disadvantage.  Levers  of  the 
second  kind,  having  the  same  mechanical  advan- 
tage, are,  when  worked  by  man,  twice  as  powerful 
as  those  of  the  first  kind,  because  in  the  one  case 
he  uses  his  muscular  force  as  the  power,  in  the 
other  case  only  his  weight.  Levers  of  tlie  third 
kind  are  used  when  velocity,  or  a  large  extent  of 
motion,  is  required  at  the  expense  of  power,  and 
we  consequently  find  this  form  much  used  iu  the 
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structure  of  the  limbs  of  animals.  The  structure 
of  the  human  arm  (fig.  5)  is  a  very  good  example 
of  this ;  the  fulcrum  is  the  socket  (0)  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  the  power  is  the  strong  muscle  (the  biceps) 
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which  passes  down  the  front  of  the  humerus,  and  is 
attached,  at  A,  to  the  radius  (see  Aem)  ;  the  weight 
is  the  weight  of  the  forearm,  together  with  any- 
thing held  in  the  hand,  the  two  betug  supposed  to 
be  combined  into  one  weight  acting  at  B.  By  this 
arrangement,  a  large  extent  of  motion  is  gained,  by 
a  slight  contraction  or  extension  of  the  muscle. 

When  a  large  mechanical  advantage  is  required, 
this  may  be  obtained,  without  an  inordinate  length- 
ening of  the  lever,  by  means  of  a,  combination  of 
them  (as  in  fig.  6).  Here  the  levers  have  their  arms 
in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1,  and  a  little  consideration  will 
make  it  plaiu  that  a  power  (P)  of  1  lb.  will  balance 
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a  weight  of  27  lbs.;  but  in  this  instance  the 
particular  defect  of  the  lever  as  a  mechanical 
power  shews  itself  prominently ;  for  if  the  weight 
has  to  be  lifted  two  inches,  the  power  requires 
to  be  depressed  (2x27  or)  54  inches;  and  as  the 
extent  of  sweep  of  the  power  cannot  be  largely 
increased  without  inconvenience,  the  advantages  of 
this  machine  are  confined  within  narrow  limits. 

LEVER,  Chahles,  Irish  novelist,  was  born  in 
DubUn,  31st  August  1806.  He  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  studying  first  at  Trinity  College, 
and  afterwards  on  the  continent.  After  taking  his 
degree  at  Gottingen,  he  was  attached  (as  physician) 
to  the  legation  at  Brussels,  and,  on  his  resignation 
of  that  post,  became  editor  of  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine.  He  opened  his  brOliant  literary  career 
by  Harry  Lorrequer;  and  since  that  period  he  has 
published  a  whole  library  of  fiction,  the  larger 
proportion  of  which  was  issued  in  the  serial  form 
with  illustrations.  Among  L.'s  best  novels  may 
be  specified  Charles  O'MaUey,  Tom  Burke,  Roland 
Cashel,  Tlie  Knight  of  Owynne,  The  Dodd  Family 
Abroad,  Davenport  Dunn.  When  he  undertook  the 
editorship  of  the  famous  L-ish  magazine,  L.  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin ;  but 
when,  after  a  few  years'  trial,  his  work  became  dis- 
tasteful, he  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  at  present 
(1863)  resides. 

The  earlier  novels  of  L.  are  remarkable  for  a 
certain  boisterous  mirth  and  whirl  of  incident. 
His  ladies  and  gentlemen  seem  under  the  influence 
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of  ohampagae,  his  peasants  and  servant-men  of 
'potheen.'  Latterly,  the  current  of  Ma  genius  has 
hecome  broader  and  clearer,  and  several  of  hia  recent 
■works,  while  they  are  not  devoid  of  the  early  flash 
and  outbreak,  aim  after  something  of  a  thoughtful 
interest,  and  an  artistic  development  of  character. 

LE'VERET,  the  young  of  the  hare  during  the 
first  year  of  its  age. 

LEVERRIBR,  TJkbain  Jean  Joseph,  a  French 
astronomer  of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  at  St  L6, 
in  the  department  of  Manche,  11th  March  1811. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Polytechnic  in  1831,  and 
was  subsequently  employed  for  some  time  as  an 
engineer  in  connection  with  the  Tobacco  Board. 
In  1836,  he  published  MSmoires  sur  les  Oombinaisons 
du  Phosphore  avec  VHydrogine  et  avec  Oxygine.  His 
Tailes  de  Men-care,  and  several  memoirs  on  'the 
secular  inequalities,'  opened  to  him  the  door  of  the 
Academy  in  1846 ;  and  at  the  instigation  of  Arago, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  examination  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  motions  of  the  planets,  from  which 
the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  planet  could  be 
inferred ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  calcula- 
tions, directed  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the 
point  in  the  heavens  where,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
the  planet  Neptune  was  actually  discovered,  the  same 
thing  being  also,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  done 
about  the  same  time,  and  independently,  by  the 
English  astronomer  Adams  (q.  v.).  For  this  L.  was 
rewarded  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  a  professorship  of  astronomy  in  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  various  minor  honours. 
When  the  Eevolution  of  1848  broke  out,  L.  sought 
distinction  as  a  democratic  politician;  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Manche  chose  him  in  May  1849  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  at 
once  became  counter-revolutionary ;  and  in  1852, 
Louis  Napoleon  made  him  a  senator.  After  the 
death  of  Arago,  an  imperial  decree  of  January  1854 
conferred  upon  L.  the  directorship  of  the  Observa- 
tory of  Paris. 

LEVI,  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  (Gen. 
xxix.  34).  He  is  conspicuous  through  the  part  he 
took  with  his  brotheir  Simeon  in  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shihem,  together 
with  Hamor  and  Sheohem  their  princes,  while 
in  a  defenceless  state,  in  order  to  avenge  the 
wrong  inflicted  by  the  latter  on  Diaah.  Jacob, 
even  on  his  deathbed,  could  not  forgive  this,  their 
bloody  'anger  and  self -will,'  and  pronounced  this 
curse  on  them  both,  that  they  should  be  scat- 
tered among  Israel  (Gen.  xlix.  7).  How  this  was 
fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Levi,  whose  descendants, 
singled  out-  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
general  instruction  of  the  people,  had  to  reside  in 
cities  set  aside  for  them  throughout  the  length  and 
the  breadth  of  the  land,  wiU  be  more  fully  shewn 
under  Levitbs.  In  Egypt,  the  House  of  Levi  had 
divided  itself  into  three  families,  those  of  Gershom, 
Kehath,  and  Merari. 

LBVI'ATHAN,  a  scriptural  term  for  a  great 
'sea-monster,'  but  more  especially  a  Crocodile  (q.  v.). 
In  the  Prophets  and  Psabns,  it  is  occasionally  used 
as  a  symbol  of  Egypt  and  Pharaoh.  Many  wondrous 
allegorical  tales  are  connected  with  this  word  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash. 

LBVITA,'  Elijah  (Haleiii,  Ben  Aalier;  Aslihenasi 
=  the  German,  Hahachur  =  the  Masisr,' Samedah- 
dek  =  the  Grammarian),  a  Jewish  grammarian  and 
exegete,  who,  though  much  overrated,  stiE  holds  a 
high  rank  among  Hebrew  scholars,  was  bom  at 
Neustadt  on  the  Aisch,  near  Nuremberg,  in  1470. 
One  of  the  then  frequent  expulsions  of  the  Jews 
forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Italy,  where  he  held  a 
high  position  as  teacher  of  Hebrew,  first  in  Venice, 


next  in  Padua,  finally  in  Rome  (1514).  Cardinal 
Egidio  here  became  hia  patron  and  pupil,  but  even 
he  could  not  prevent  L.'s  again  being  expelled  this 
city,  together  with  his  Jewish  brethren,  in  1527. 
He  then  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  lived  for 
the  most  part  until  his  death,  1549.  His  principal 
exegetical  and  biblical  works  are  a  Commentary  on 
Job  in  verse,  a  Oerman  Translation  of  the  Psalms, 
an  Edition  of  the  Psalms  with  Kimchi's  Commen- 
tary, an  Edition  of  tlie  Targum  to  Proverbs,  and 
of  KimcM's  Commentary  to  Amos.  His  grammatical 
works  are  chiefly :  Masoreth  Hammesoreth  (Tradi- 
tion of  Traditions),  a  treatise  on  the  vowel-points, 
&o.,  in  the  Old  Testament;  Tub  Taam  (Good  Judg- 
ment), a  treatise  on  Accents ;  Sefer  Habachur  or 
Di&duk  (Grammar),  besides  many  minor  treatises. 
In  the  field  of  lexicography,  he  has  contributed 
Meturgeman  (=  Dragoman),  an  attempt  at  a  Tal- 
mudioal  and  Targumical  Dictionary;  Tislihi,  a 
complement  to  Hebrew  dictionaries ;  Sltemoth 
Debarim  (The  Names  of  Things),  a  Hebrew-German 
dictionary ;  NimuMm,  glosses  to  David  Kimchi's 
Book  ofJSelyrew  Boots,  &c.  Most  of  L.'s  works  have 
been  repeatedly  edited  and  partly  translated  by 
Buxtorf,  MUnster,  Fagius,  and  others,  who  owed 
most  of  their  Hebrew  knowledge  to  L.  exclusively  : 
a  fact  not  generally  recognised. 

LEVITES,  the  descendants  of  Levi  (q.  v.),  who 
were  singled  out  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  term  is  more  particularly  employed  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Priests  (q.  v.),  in  designating  all 
those  members  of  the  tribe  who  were  not  of  the 
family  of  Aaron.  It  was  their  oflice — for  which  no 
further  ordination  was  required  in  the  case  of  the 
individual — to  erect,  to  remove,  and  to  carry  the 
tabernacle  and  its  utensils  during  the  sojourn  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  When  the  sanctuary 
had  found  a  fixed  abode,  they  acted  as  its  servants 
and  guardians,  and  had  to  assist  the  priests  ia 
their  holy  functions  in  the  sanctuary  and  in  their 
medical  capacity  among  the  people.  The  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  in  the  temple  was  like- 
wise under  their  care,  as  were  also  the  general 
instruction  of  the  people,  certain  judicial  and 
administrative  functions,  the  keeping  of  the  genea- 
logical Ksts,  and  the  propagation  of  the  Book  of 
the  Law  among  the  community.  In  order  to 
enable  them  better  to  fulfil  these  functions,  no 
special  part  of  the  land  was  allotted  to  them,  but 
they  were  scattered — in  accordance  with  Jacob's 
last  words  (Gen.  xlix.  7) — in  Israel ;  forty-eight 
Levitical  cities,  among  which  there  were  also  certain 
'  cities  of  refuge,'  being  set  aside  for  them  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  ;  without,  however,  preventing 
their  setthng  wherever  else  they  pleased.  Their 
revenues  consisted  of  the  annual  Tithe  (q.  v.), 
and  of  a  share  in  the  second  tithe,  due  every  third 
year,  and  in  the  sacrificial  repasts.  The  length  of 
their  service  varied  at  different  times.  No  special 
dress  was  prescribed  for  them  until  the  time  of 
Agrippa. 

Wlule  in  the  desert  not  more  than  8380  service, 
able  men  strong,  they  had,  under  David,  reached 
the  number  of  38,000  men  fit  for  the  service,  24,000 
of  whom  this  Mng  selected,  and  divided  them 
into  four  classes — sacerdotal  assistants,  doorkeepers, 
singers  and  musicians,  and  judges  and  officers.  A 
very  small  number  only  returned  from  the  exile,  and 
all  the  Mosaic  ordinances  with  respect  to  their  cities, 
tithes,  share  in  sacrificial  repasts,  &c.,  were  virtu- 
ally abrogated  during  the  second  temple.  Nothing 
but  the  service  in  the  temple,  in  which  they 
were  assisted  by  certain  menials  called  Nethinim, 
was  left  to  them.  It  may  be  presumed  that  they 
earned  their  livelihood  partiy  like  the  rest  of 
the   community,  partly  as   teachers,  scribes,  and 
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the  like.  Their  travelling-garb  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Talmud  (Jebam.,  122  a),  of  a  staflF,  a 
pouch,  and  a  Book  o£  the  Law.  Foreign  rulers 
also  granted  them  exemption  from  taxes.  This  is 
the  only  tribe  which  is  supposed  to  have  kept 
ap  its  pure  lineage  to  this  day,  and  certa-iu,  albeit 
small,  signs  of  distinction  are  still  bestowed  upon 
its  members,  more  especially  iu  the  case  of  the 
presumed  descendants  of  Aaron  (the  Kohanim).  But 
the  purity  of  lineage  is  more  than  questionable  iu 
many  instances.— L.  is  also  the  name  given  to 
certain  sacerdotal  assistants  iu  the  Romish  Church. 

LEVI'TICUS  (Heb.  Vajihra)  is  the  name  of  the 
third  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  containing  chiefly  the 
laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  Levites  and 
priests.  Little  or  no  progress  is  made  in  it  with 
respect  to  the  history  of  the  people,  and  the  few 
events  recorded  are  closely  connected  with  the 
special  aim  and  purport  of  the  book.  The  erection 
of  the  sanctuary  having  been  described  at  the  end 
of  Exodus,  the  natirre  of  the  worship — revealed 
by  God  within  this  tabernacle — is  set  forth  in 
Leviticus,  which  forms  its  continuation.  The 
order  followed  is  not  strictly  systematical,  but  a 
certain  plan  is  apparent,  in  its  outlines  at  least. 

The  age  and  authorship  of  Leviticus  will  be  con- 
sidered, together  with  that  of  the  other  '  Mosaic ' 
records,  under  Pentatetjoh.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  mentioning,  in  this  place,  that  the  whole  of 
the  supposed  '  original '  or  Elohistic  document  (see 
Genesis)  is  by  modern  critics  held  to  be  embodied, 
in  its  primitive  shape,  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
least,  in  the  '  Leviticus '  as  we  have  it  now.  Among 
the  few  additions  and  alterations  ascribed  to  the 
Jehovist,  are  reckoned  chapters  x.  16 — 20,  xx. 
20 — 25,  XXV.  18 — 22,  and  the  greater  part  of 
chap.  xxvi.  (3 — 35),  the  second  verse  of  which  (end 
of  Parashah  xxxii.)  is  held  to  have  concluded  the 
Sinaitic  legislation  in  the  original  document. 

LEVY  (Fr.  leMe),  is  the  compulsory  raisiog  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  any  specified  class  in  the  com- 
munity for  purposes  of  general  defence  or  offence. 
When  a  country  is  in  danger  of  instant  invasion,  a 
leoee  en  masse  is  sometimes  made — i.  e.,  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  required  to  contribute  in 
person  towards  the  common  defence.  On  less  urgent 
occasions,  the  levy  may  be  restricted  to  a  class,  as 
to  men  between  eighteen  and  forty  years  of  age.  At 
other  times,  a  levy  of  so  many  thousand  men  of  a 
certain  age  is  decreed,  and  the  districts  concerned 
draw  them  by  lot  from  among  their  eligible  male 
population.  In  armies  sustained  by  volunteering, 
the  levy,  which  is  a  remnant  of  barbarous  times, 
is  imnecessary ;  but  the  system  was  frequently 
resorted  to  in  France  before  the  enactment  of  the 
conscription  laws  :  1862  has  shewn  great  levies  in 
the  United  States  of  America ;  and  iu  any  country 
where  great  danger  is  apparent,  and  volunteers  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous,  recourse  must  at  aU  times 
be  had  to  a  levy  of  the  people. 

LB'WES,  the  county-town  of  Sussex,  market- 
town,  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  most 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Ouse, 
50  mUes  south  from  London,  and  7  from  Newhaven, 
which  is  its  port.  L.  has  a  population  of  10,116, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  assizes.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  is  the  seat  of  election 
for  East  Sussex.  Fairs  are  held  here  on  Whit- 
Tuesday  and  6th  May  for  horses;  on  the  20th 
July,  for  wool ;  and  oft  21st  and  28th  September,  for 
South-down  sheep,  of  which  from  40,000  to  50,000 
are  often  collected.  The  chief  trade  is  in  grain, 
sheep,  and  cattle.  There  are  three  iron  foundries ; 
and  ship-buUding,  brewing,  tanning,  rope-making, 
and  hme-buming,  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 


Races  are  held  here  annually  in  July  or  August, 
near  Mount  Harry,  on  the  Downs,  where  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Lewes  was  fought,  between  Henry 
III.  and  the  insurgent  barons  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
14th  May  1264.  The  castle,  the  principal  tower  of 
which  now  forms  the  museum  of  the  Sussex  Archie- 
ologioal  Society,  was  long  the  seat  of  William  de 
Warrenne,  whose  remains  and  those  of  his  wife, 
Gundrada,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  were  dis- 
covered here.  L.  is  of  very  remote  origin,  and  was 
the  site  of  a  Roman  station  or  camp.  Three  papers 
are  here  published,  and  the  town  is  governed  by 
two  high-constables. 

LEWES,  Geobgb  Henry,  a  versatile  English 
author  of  the  present  day,  was  bom  in  London, 
April  18,  1819,  educated  at  various  schools,  studied 
medicine  for  some  time,  and  finally  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  authorship.  In  his  twenty-first 
year,  he  proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years,  studying  the  life,  language,  and 
literature  of  that  country.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  and 
has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  most  industrious  as 
well  as  successful  of  litterateurs.  An  intellect  clear 
and  sharp,  if  not  remarkably  strong ;  a  wit  lively 
and  piquant,  if  not  very  rich  ;  sympathies  warm,  if 
not  wide ;  and  a  style  as  firm  as  it  is  graceful,  have 
made  L.  one  of  the  best  of  critics  and  biographers. 
He  has  contributed  to  most  of  the  quarterlies  and 
magazines  of  the  day ;  edited  (with  admirable  talent) 
the  Leader  newspaper  from  1849  to  1854;  composed 
novels,  comedies,  and  tragedies  ;  and,  of  late  years, 
has  turned  his  active  mind  to  the  study  of  physi- 
ology and  cognate  branches  of  science,  in  which  he 
has  won  as  high  a  reputation  as  iu  the  lighter 
departments  of  literature.  His  principal  works  are 
his  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy  (1845,  a  new 
edition  of  which,  much  enlarged,  has  since  been 
pubhshed) ;  The  Spanish  Drama,  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Calderon  (1846)  ;  Comt^s  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences 
(forming  one  of  the  volumes  in  Bohn's  Scientific 
Library,  1853),  a  work  which  is  not  a  mere  transla- 
tion of  the  French  savant,  but  in  several  parts 
a  complete  remodelling,  by  which  the  style  at  least 
does  not  suffer ;  Life  and  Works  of  Ooethe,  &c. 
(1855),  probably  his  most  valuable  performance,  and 
indisputably  the  best  work  on  the  subject;  Sea- 
side Studies  at  Ilfracomhe  (1858) ;  and  Physiology 
of  Common  Life  (1860).  He  is  understood  to  be 
engaged  at  present  (1863)  on  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Spinoza. 

LEWIS,  or  SNAKE  RIVER,  the  great  southern 
branch  of  Columbia  River,  United  States  of 
America,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the 
western  borders  of  Nebraska  Territory,  and  after 
a  circuitous  course,  the  general  direction  is  north- 
west, through  Oregon  Territory,  it  joins  the 
Columbia,  near  Fort  WaUa-WaUa,  lat.  46°  6'  N., 
long.  118°  40'  W.    Length,  900  miles. 

LEWIS,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Cornswall, 
Bart.,  English  statesman  and  author,  was  born  iu 
London  1806.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland  Lewis,  first  baronet,  of  Harptou  Com-t, 
Radnorshire,  who,  after  a  long  official  career,  was 
chairman  of  the  Poor-law  Board  from  1834  to  1839. 
L.  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
where,  in  1828,  he  was  first-class  in  classics,  and 
second-class  in  mathematics.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1831,  and  after  acting  on 
various  conunissions  of  inquiry,  succeeded  his  father 
as  Poor-law  Commissioner  in  1839,  and  remained  at 
the  Poor-law  Board  until  it  was  broken  up  and  recon- 
stituted in  1847.  He  had  meanwhile  married  Lady 
Maria  Theresa,  sister  to  the  fourth  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, and  a  connection  by  marriage  of  Earl  Russell. 
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Haying  determined  to  adopt  a  political  career,  and 
being  thiis  incorporated  into  the  number  of  Whig 
oflElcial  families,  his  promotion  was  certain  and  rapid. 
He  sat  for  Herefordshire  from  1847  to  1852,  and 
became  successively  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Board 
of  Control,  XJnder-seoretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  In 
1852,  he  lost  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
subsequently  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Bdin- 
hiirgh  Seview,  which  he  continued  to  conduct  untU 
1855,  when  he  was  elected  for  the  Radnor  district 
of  boroughs.  He  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when 
Lord  Palmerston  offered  him  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Excheqiier  in  his  first  administration,  which 
he  held  from  March  1855  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
government  in  February  1858.  On  the  return  of 
Lord  Palmerston  to  power,  in  June  1859,  L.  accepted 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, which,  to  the  surprise  of  the  nation,  he 
exchanged,  in  1861,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Herbert, 
for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  "War.  In  the 
same  year,  he  published  a  work  of  much  research, 
entitled  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients.  This  unre- 
mitting labour  weakened  his  frame,  and  a  cold 
caught  while  he  was  enjoying  the  Easter  holidays 
at  his  family  seat,  was  followed  by  congestion  of 
•  the  lungs,  which  proved  fatal,  April  13,  1863.  L. 
was  an  able,  earnest,  and  sincere  politician.  As  an 
orator,  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  express  him- 
self with  eloquence  or  vivacity ;  yet  his  sound 
sense,  varied  knowledge,  and  moral  and  inteUeotual 
qualities,  made  him  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
public  and  political  life  in  England.  His  Inqmry 
into  the  Gredibility  of  Early  Roman  History,  is 
conducted  on  the  critical  principles  of  Niebiihr, 
but  is  more  rigorous  and  sceptical  in  spirit  than 
the  work  of  the  great  German  historian.  The 
treasures  of  varied  knowledge  and  wisdom  which 
he  had  collected  during  his  comparatively  short  hfe, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  list  of  his  works,  which 
include  a  treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of 
the  Somance  Language,  The  Fahles  of  Bahrius,  The 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms,  TM  Influence  of 
Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  The  Method  of 
Oiservation  and  Seasoning  in  Politics,  Local  Disturb- 
ances and  the  Irish  Church  Question,  The  Ooverwment 
of  Dependencies,  A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words 
used  in  Herefordshire,  and  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients.  His  latest  work  was  a  Dialogue  on  the 
Best  Form  of  Oovernment,  which  was  published  a 
few  days  before  his  death. 

LBWIS-wiTH-HARRIS  (the  name  Lewis  is 
derived  from  the  Norwegian  LjodhJms,  the  sounding 
house),  an  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  the  most  northern  and  the  largest  of  the 
group,  lies  about  30  miles  north-west  from  Ross- 
shire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Minch  (q.v.). 
Lewis,  the  larger  and  most  northerly  part  of  the 
island,  belongs  to  Ross-shire ;  the  other  portion, 
Harris,  belongs  to  Inverness-shire.  Entire  length,  60 
miles ;  greatest  breadth,  30  miles.  Area,  770  square 
miles;  pop.  (1861)  23,666.  The  coasts  are  wild 
and  rugged ;  the  chief  indentations  being  Broad 
Bay,  Lochs  Erisort,  Seaforth,  Resort,  and  Roag. 
The  Butt  of  Lewis,  a  promontory  at  the  extreme 
north,  in  lat.  68°  31'  N.,  long.  6°  15'  30"  W.,  rises  142 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  surface  is  rugged,  vrith 
tracts  of  swamp,  a  considerable  portion  is  covered 
with  peat,  and  there  are  remains  of  ancient  forests. 
Barley  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops  raised. 
Remains  of  ancient  edifices  abound  on  the  island. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  aU  of  Celtic  extraction, 
with  the  exception  of  a  colony  in  the  north,  who, 
although  they  speak  the  Gaelic  language,  are  of 
purely  Scandinavian  descent.  Stornoway,  on  the 
east  coast,  is  the  principal  town.    Near  it  is  Storno- 


way Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart., 
who,  as  proprietor  of  Lewis,  has  expended  large 
sums  in  various  kinds  of  improvements.  Storno- 
way is  visited  by  steamers  from  Glasgow.  See 
Hebrides. 

LBWI'SIA,  a,  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  Portulacacece  (see  Pueslane),  named  in  honour 
of  the  American  traveller  Lewis.  L.  rediviva  is 
found  in  the  regions  of  his  explorations,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  roots  are  gathered 
in  great  quantities  by  the  Indians,  and  are  highly 
valued  as  nutritive,  and  also  as  restorative,  a  very 
small  quantity  being  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
man  throughout  a  long  journey  and  much  fatigue. 
It  is  called  Tobacco  Boot  because,  when  cooked,  it 
has  a  tobacco-like  smelL 

LE'WISTOWN,  a  town  of  Maine,  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  Androscoggin  River,  33  miles 
north  of  Portland.  The  river  nas  here  a  fall  of  50 
feet  in  200,  and  the  water-power  is  distributed  by 
a  dam  and  canal  to  7  manufacturing  companies,  and 
several  large  saw-mills,  &c.  There  are  8  churches, 
4  newspapers,  and  a  Baptist  seminary.    Pop.  7000. 

LEX  FO'RI,  a  legal  expression  often  used  to 
denote  the  law  of  the  country  where  a  suitor  brings 
his  action  or  suit.     See  Inteenationai-  Law.  _ 

LEX  LO'CI,  a  legal  expression  to  denote  the 
law  of  the  country  where  a  particular  act  was  done, 
or  where  land  is  situated.  See  Inteknational 
Law. 

LEX  NOW  SCRI'PTA,  the  unwritten  law,  an 
expression  often  appHed  to  the  common  law,  or 
immemorial  custom. 

LEX  TALIO'KXS,  the  law  of  retaliation,  com- 
mon among  all  barbarous  nations,  by  which  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  was  con- 
sidered the  appropriate  punishment.  The  doctrine 
is  repudiated  by  all  oiviUsed  countries. 

LEXICON'.    See  Dictionary. 

LE'XINGTON,  a  small  village  of  Massachusetts, 
United  States  of  America,  10  miles  north-west  of 
Boston,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  first  conflict 
between  the  colonists  and  British  troops  in  the  War 
of  Independence,  April  18,  1775.     Pop.  2000. 

LEXINGTON,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  Town  Fork  of  the  Elkhorn, 
a  tributary  of  Kentucky  River,  77  miles  east  of 
Louisville.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  surrounded  by  a 
country  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Its  principal 
edifices  are  a  Court-house,  Transylvania  University, 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  City  Hospital,  Orphan  Asylum, 
banks,  12  churches.  There  are  2  newspapers,  80 
manufacturing  establishments,  mostly  of  hemp  and 
tobacco.  The  town  was  being  laid  out  when  news 
arrived  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  1775,  when 
the  name  was  adopted.  It  has  a  beautiful  cemetery, 
with  a  handsome  monument  to  Henry  Clay.  Pop. 
(1860)  9321. 

LEXINGTON,  a  town  of  Missouri,  United  States 
of  America,  ou  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
350  nules  above  St  Louis.  It  has  7  churches,  2 
newspapers,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Missouri.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  repeated  conflicts  during  the 
present  War  of  Secession.     Pop.  (1860)  4115. 

LE'YDEN  (Fr.  Leyde,  the  Lugdunum  Batavorum 
of  the  Romans,  originally  Luijkduin,  from  lu^Je, 
an  end,  and  dun,  a  hiU;  during  the  middle  ages, 
Lugduin  or  Leydis),  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  in 
Holland,  situated  on  the  Old  Rhine,  22  miles  south- 
west of  Amsterdam,  and  17  north  of  Rotterdam.  Pop. 
37,339.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  m  Holland, 
and  has  space  for  three  times  its  present  popula- 
tion. In  1640,  L.  contained  100,000  souls  ;  in  1750, 
the  numbers   had   fallen  to  70,000;    and   at  the 
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beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  30,000.  Since 
1830,  trade  has  again  begun  to  flourisli,  and  the 
population  to  increase.  The  streets  are  wide,  the 
public  buHdiugs  beautiful,  and  the  canals  broad  and 
numerous.  Within  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle,  called  the  '  Burg,'  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Romans  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  Hnen  cloths,  calicoes, 
■woollens,  but  on  a  very  small  scale,  as  compared 
with  former  times.  There  is  a  considerable  weekly 
market,  for  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Holland  called 
Rhineland,  held  at  L.,  at  which  much  butter  and 
cheese  change  hands.  But  the  chief  ornament 
and  glory  of  the  city  is  its  university — once  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  Europe.  The  origin  of  the 
university  is  well  known.  In  1574,  when  Holland 
was  struggling  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
L.  was  besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  and  had  to 
endure  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  For  seven  weeks 
the  citizens  had  no  bread  to  eat,  and  multitudes 
perished  of  hunger.  The  heroic  burgomaster, 
Pieter  Adriaanszoon  Van  der  Werff,  even  offered 
his  body  as  food  to  some  who  were  imploring  him  to 
capitulate.  At  last,  the  Prince  of  Orange  broke 
down  the  dykes,  flooded  the  country,  drowned  a 
great  number  of  the  Spaniards,  and  relieved  the 
inhabitants.  The  Prince  of  Orange  now  offered,  as 
some  compensation  for  their  unparalleled  sufferings, 
either  to  remit  certain  taxes  pr  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity in  the  city.  The  Leydeners  nobly  chose  the 
latter,  which  was  inaugurated  by  Prince  Wflliam 
in  1375.  Many  eminent  men,  from  aD.  countries  of 
Europe,  have  been  connected  with  it,  both  as  pro- 
fessors and  students.  We  may  mention  Soahger, 
Gromarus,  Arminius,  Grotius,  Descartes,  Boerhaave, 
Camper,  Spanheim,  Khunken.  At  present,  it  has 
27  ordinary  professors  and  1  extraordinary.  In 
1862,  the  students  were  487 — ^being,  law,  259 ; 
theology,  100  ;  medicine,  82  ;  other  classes,  46.  It 
also  possesses  a  valuable  library,  with  many  rare 
MSS. ;  a  magnificent  collection  in  medicine ;  a 
botanical  garden,  valuable  for  its  tropical  plants ; 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  one  of  the  richest 
in  Europe ;  and  another  equally  fine  of  compara- 
tive anatomy.  The  Museum  pf  Antiquities  is  also 
exceUeut.  On  the  12th  January  1807,  the  most 
beautiful  quarter  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and 
many  lives  lost,  by  the  explosion  of  a  ship's  cargo 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  site  of  the  ruined  streets  is 
now  a  plain  on  which  the  troops  are  exercised. 

LEYDEN,  LuoAS  van,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  of  the  early  Dutch  school,  was  born  in 
Leyden  in  1494.  His  talents,  which  were  developed 
when  he  was  very  young,  were  first  cultivated  by  his 
father,  Hugo  Jacobs,  an  obscure  painter ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  school  of  Cornelius  Engel- 
brechsten,  an  artist  of  repiite  in  his  day.  He  com- 
menced engraving  when  scarcely  nine  years  of  age. 
His  picture  of  St  Hubert,  painted  when  he  was  only 
twelve,  brought  him  very  high  commendation ;  and 
the  celebrated  print,  so  well  known  to  collectors  by 
the  name  of  '  Mahomet  and  the  Monk  Sergius,' 
was  published  in  1508,  when  he  was  only  fourteen. 
He  practised  successfully  almost  every  branch  of 
painting,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  those  early  painters 
who  engraved  their  own  works,  and  he  succeeded, 
like  Albert  Diirer,  in  imparting  certain  quahties  of 
dehcacy  and  finish  to  his  engravings  that  no  mere 
engraver  ever  attained.  The  pictures  of  Lucas  van 
L.  are  noted  for  clearness  and  delicacy  in  colour, 
variety  of  character  and  expression ;  but  his  drawing 
is  hard  and  Gothic  in  form.  Examples  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  of  the  galleries  on  the  continent.  His  range 
of  subjects  was  very  wide,  and  embraced  events  m 
sacred  history,  incidents  illustrative  of  the  manners 
of  his  own  period,  and  portraits.  His  engravings 
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are  very  highly  prized  by  collectors,  and  are  ranked 
about  as  highly  as  those  of  Albert  DUrer.  He 
also  executed  some  wood-cuts,  which  are  very  rare. 
Eartsch  gives  a  list  of  174  engravings  by  him.  His 
habits  were  expensive.  He  seems  to  have  occasionally 
entertained  his  brother-artists  in  a  sumptuous  man- 
ner ;  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with'  the  celebrated 
painter,  Jean  de  Mabuse,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been 
rather  too  fond  of  good  living;  and  held  friendly 
intercourse  with  Albert  Diirer,  whose  talents  he 
admired  vrithout  professional  jealousy.  He  married 
in  early  life  a  lady  of  the  noble  family  of  Boshagen, 
by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  He  died  in  1533, 
aged  39.  He  had  been  confined  to  bed  six  years 
before  his  death,  but  contrived  to  paint  and  engrave 
till  within  a  short  period  of  his  decease. 

LEYDEN  JAK.    See  Elbotkioity. 
LE'ZB  MAJESTY,  an  offence  against  sovereign 
power — Icesa  majestas. 

LIABILITY  (LIMITED)  ACTS.     See  Joint- 

STOOK  CoMPAJiriBS. 

LIA'NAS,  a  term  first  used  in  the  French 
colonies,  but  afterwards  adopted  by  English,  Ger- 
man, and  other  travellers,  to  designate  the  woody, 
climbing,  and  twining  plants  which  abound  in 
tropical  forests,  and  constitute  a  remarkable  and 
ever- varying  feature  of  the  scene.  Such  plants  are 
comparatively  rare  in  colder  climates,  although  the 
honeysuckles  and  some  species  of  Clematis  afford 


Lianas. 

familiar  examples  of  them ;  but  as  these  often  over- 
top the  hedges  or  bushes  in  which  they  grow,  and 
fall  down  again  by  the  weight  of  their  leaves  as 
their  stems  elongate,  so  the  L.  of  tropical  countries 
overtop  the  tallest  trees,  descend  again  to  the 
ground  in  vast  festoons,  pass  from  one  tree  to 
another,  and  bind  the  whole  forest  together  in  a 
maze  of  living  network,  and  often  by  cables  as  thick 
as  those  of  a  man-of-war.  Many  parts  of  the  forest 
— as  in  the  alluvial  regions  of  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco— thus  become  impenetrable  without  the 
aid  of  the  hatchet,  and  the  beasts  which  inhabit 
them  either  pass  through  narrow  covered  paths, 
kept  open  by  continual  use,  or  from  bough  to  bough 
far  above  the  ground.  Many  L. — as  some  of  the 
species  of  Wrigktia — become  tree-like  in  the  thickness 
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of  their  stems,  and  often  kill  by  constriction  the 
trees  wMcli  OTiginaDy  supported  tliem;  and  when 
these  have  decayed,  the  convolutions  of  the  L. 
exhibit  a  -wonderful  mass  of  confusion  magnificent 
in  the  luxuriance  of  foliage  and  flowers.  No  tropical 
flowers  excel  in  splendour  those  of  some  lianas. 
Among  them  are  foimd  also  some  valuable  medicinal 
plants,  as  sarsaparilla.  The  rattans  and  vanilla  are 
lianas.  BotanicaUy  considered,  L.  belong  to  natural 
orders  the  most  different.  Tropical  plants  of  this 
description  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  our  hothouses, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  their  cultivation. 

LIAS.  The  lias  is  the  lower  division  of  the 
Oolitic  or  Jurassic  Period  (q.v.).  The  beds  com- 
posing it  may  be  considered  as  the  areOIaceous  basis 
of  that  series  of  rooks,  consisting  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  of  alternations  of  clay  and  limestone, 
with  but  a  few  unimportant  deposits  of  sand.  It 
consists  of  the  following  groups  : 


{  Cephalopoda  bed. 
Ufpbk  Lias  <  Lias  sands. 

(  Upper  sbale, 
Marlstone, 

f  Lower  shale. 

I  Bone  bed. 


300  feet. 


Lower  Lias 


The  Upper  Lias  consists  of  thin  limestone  beds 
scattered  through  a  great  thickness  of  blue  clay, 
more  or  less  indurated,  and  so  aluminous  that  it 
has  been  wrought  for  alum  at  Whitby.  A  thick 
band  of  vegetable  matter  or  impure  lignite  occurs  in 
this  division,  in  which  are  found  nodules  and  lumps 
of  jet,  a  peculiar  mineral  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  probably  having  a  similar  origin  to 
the  amber  of  the  tertiary  lignites.  A  series  of 
brown  and  yellow  sands,  and  a  peculiar  layer  called 
the  cephalopoda  bed,  from  the  abimdance  of  these 
fossils  contained  in  it,  occur  above  these  clays ; 
recently,  they  have  been  separated  from  the  inferior 
oolite,  and  joined  to  this  division,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  contained  fossils. 

The  Marlstone  is  an  arenaceous  deposit,  bound 
together  either  by  a  calcareous  or  ferruginous 
cement,  in  the  one  case  passing  into  a  coarse  shelly 
limestone,  and  in  the  other  into  an  ironstone,  which 
has  been  extensively  wrought  both  in  the  north  and 
south  of  England. 

The  Lower  Lias  beds  consist  of  an  extensive 
thickness  of  blue  clays,  iatermingled  with  layers  of 
argOlaceous  limestone.  In  weathering,  the  thm  beds 
of  blue  or  gray  limestone  become  light  brown ;  while 
the  inter-stratified  shales  retain  their  dark  colour, 
giving  the  quarries  of  this  rock,  at  a  distance,  a 
striped  or  ribbon-like  appearance,  whence,  it  is 
supposed,  the  miaer's  name  lias  or  layers  is  derived. 
Generally,  the  clays  rest  on  triassio  rocks,  but 
occasionally  there  is  interposed  a  thin  bed  of  lime- 
stone, containing  fragments  of  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  reptiles  and  fish,  generally  of  undoubted  Ua^sic 
age ;  occasionally,  the  bones  of  keuper  reptiles  are 
met  with  in  it,  causing  it  to  have  been  referred  to 
the  Trias. 

The  Lias  is  highly  fossUiferous,  the  contained 
organisms  being  well  preserved ;  the  fishes  are  often 
so  perfect  as  to  exhibit  the  complete  form  of  the 
animal,  with  the  fins  and  scales  in  their  natural 
position.  Numerous  remains  of  plants  occur  in  the 
lignite  and  in  the  shales.  The  name  G-ryphite 
Limestone  has  been  given  to  the  Lias,  from  the 
great  quantities  of  Oryphea  incurvata,  a  kind  of 
oyster,  found  in  it.  Some  of  the  older  genera  of 
mollusca  are  still  found  in  these  beds,  but  the 
general  character  of  these  animals  more  nearly 
approaches  the  newer  secondary  forms.  Fish- 
remains  are  frequently  met  with;  the  reptiles, 
however,  are  the  most  striking  features.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  great  numbers  in  which  they 


occur,  for  the  size  which  many  of  the  species  attain, 
and  for  the  adaptations  in  their  structure  which 
fitted  them  to  live  in  water.  The  most  note- 
worthy are  species  of  Ichthyosaurus  (q.  v.)  and 
Plesiosaurus  (q.v.) 

The  Liassio  rocks  extend  in  a  belt  of  varying 
breadth  across  England,  from  Whitby,  on  the  coast 
of  Yorkshire,  south  to  Leicester,  then  south-east 
by  Gloucester  to  Lyme  Kegis  in  Dorsetshire. 

LIBA'NIUS,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  eminent 
of  the  Greek  sophists  or  rhetoricians,  was  born  at 
Antioch,  in  Syria,  about  314  or  316  A.D.  He  studied 
at  Athens  under  various  teachers,  and  first  set  up  a 
school  in  Constantinople,  where  his  prelections  were 
so  attractive  that  he  emptied  the  benches  of  the 
other .  teachers  of  rhetoric,  who  had  him  brought 
before  the  prefect  of  the  city  on  a  charge  of  '  mamc,' 
and  expelled.  He  then  proceeded  to  Nieomedia; 
but  after  a  residence  of  five  years,  was  forced  by 
intrigues  to  leave  it,  and  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople. Here,  however,  his  adversaries  were  in  the 
ascendant;  and  after  several  vicissitudes,  the  old 
sophist,  broken  in  health  and  spirit,  settled  down  in 
his  native  city  of  Antioch,  where  he  died  about  393 
A.1).  L.  was  the  instructor  of  St  Chrysostom  and 
St  Basil,  who  always  remained  his  friends,  though 
L.  was  himself  a  pagan.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
the  Emperor  Julian,  who  corresponded  with  him. 
His  works  are  numerous,  and  mostly  extant,  and 
consist  of  orations,  declamations,  narratives,  letters, 
&c.  The  most  complete  edition  of  the  orations 
and  declamations  is  that  by  Keiske  (4  vols.  Altenb. 
and  Leip.  1791—1797),  and  of  the  letters  that  by 
WoH  (Amst.  1738). 

LIBANON.     See  LBBANOif. 

LIBATION  (Lat.  libare,  to  pour  out),  literally, 
anjrthing  poured  out  before  the  gods  as  an  act  of 
homage  or  worship;  a  drink-offering.  The  term 
was  often  extended  in  signification,  however,  to  the 
whole  offering  of  which  this  formed  a  part,  and  in 
which  not  only  a  little  wine  was  poured  upon  the 
altar,  but  a  small  cake  was  laid  upon  it.  This 
custom  prevailed  even  in  the  houses  of  the  Romans, 
who  at  their  meals  made  an  offering  to  the  Lares 
in  the  fire  which  burned  upon  the  hearth.  The 
libation  was  thus  a  sort  of  heathen  'grace  before 
meat.' 

LI'BAU,  a  seaport  of  Courland,  Russia,  on  the 
Baltic,  526  miles  south-west  of  St  Petersburg. 
It  existed  previous  to  the  settlement  here  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  who  surroimded  the  town  with 
walls,  and  erected  in  1300  a  cathedral  and  a  castle. 
In  1795,  it  was  annexed  to  Russia.  The  port,  with 
a  secure  harbour  14  feet  deep,  is  open  almost  the 
whole  year.  Its  inhabitants,  since  the  17th  c, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  ship-buUding,  and  now 
furnish  merchant-vessels  to  St  Petersburg,  Riga, 
and  Revel.  In  1861,  239  ships  entered,  and  145 
cleared  the  port.  The  imports,  amounting  in  value 
to  1,673,866- rubles,  consist  of  salt  herrings,  wines, 
fruit,  and  colonial  produce ;  the  exports  (1,739,802 
rubles  in  value)  are  chiefly  cereals,  leather,  flax, 
seeds,  and  timber.    Pop.  10,126. 

LIBEL,  in  Scotch  Law  and  in  EngKsh  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,  means  the  summons  or  similar  writ 
commencing  a  suit,  and  containing  the  plaintiff's 
ions. 


LIBEL  is  a  publication  either  in  writing,  print, 
or  by  way  of  a  picture,  or  the  like,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  degrade  a  man  in  the  opinion  of  his 
neighbours,  or  to  make  him  ridiculous.  When 
similar  results  follow  from  words  spoken,  the  act 
is  called  Slander  (q.  v.),  which,  however,  is  less 
severely  punished.     It   is   extremely  difficult   to 
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define  what  amounts  to  libellous  matter,  for  the 
question  whether  a  pubHoation  amounts  to  libel 
must  always  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a  jury, 
and  this  decision  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  varies 
with  the  popular  mood  for  the  time.  But  the 
test  is,  in  point  of  law,  whether  there  results 
degradation  of  character.  There  are  two  remedies 
in  England  for  the  wrong  caused  by  libel ;  one 
is  by  indictment,  the  other  is  by  action.  If  the 
offence  is  of  a  publio  nature,  an  indictment  is 
generally  resorted  to,  for  every  libel  tends  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace ;  or  the  libelled  party  applies 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  criminal 
information,  which  is  a  variety  of  indictment. 
When  an  action  is  brought,  its  object  is  to  recover 
damages  for  the  private  injury  sustained.  The  rule 
formerly  was,  in  indictments  and  criminal  informa- 
tions, that  the  defendant  was  not  allowed  to  plead 
in  defence  that  the  libellous  matter  was  true.  But 
the  law  was  in  1843  altered,  and  the  defendant  is 
now  allowed,  by  way  of  defence,  to  allege  the  truth 
of  what  was  charged,  and  further  that  it  was  for 
the  public  benefit  that  the  matter  should  be  pub- 
lished, stating  how.  If,  however,  the  jury  by  their 
verdict  find  otherwise,  this  defence  often  aggravates 
the  punishment.  The  statute  6  and  7  Viet.  c.  96 
also  improved  the  law  of  libel  as  regards  editors, 
and  proprietors  of  newspapers,  and  periodical  publi- 
cations, who  were  formerly  held  liable  for  libels 
inserted  without  their  knowledge.  By  the  present 
law,  the  defendant  may  plead  in  defence  that  the 
article  in  question  was  inserted  vrithout  actual  malice 
and  without  gross  negligence,  and  that,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  or  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity afterwards,  the  defendant  inserted  an  apology, 
or  if  the  periodical  did  not  appear  within  an  interval 
of  a  week,  that  he  offered  to  publish  an  apology  in 
any  newspaper  or  periodical  to  be  selected  by  the 
plaintiff.  But  the  defendant,  when  he  pleads  this 
defence,  must  also  pay  into  court  a  sum  of  money, 
by  way  of  amends  for  the  injury  done.  In  these 
cases,  even  where  the  proceeding  is  by  indictment  or 
criminal  information,  the  defendant,  if  he  obtains 
a  verdict,  wiU  (contrary  to  the  general  rule)  be 
entitled  to  have  his  costs  paid  by  the  prosecutor. 
There  are  certain  libels  which  are  called  blasphemous 
on  account  of  their  denying  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  these  are  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  So  there  are  seditious,  treasonable, 
and  immoral  libels,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter.  If  any  person  threaten  to  publish 
a  libel,  or  offer  to  prevent  such  publication,  with 
intent  to  extort  any  money,  security,  or  valuable 
thing,  or  with  intent  to  induce  any  person  to  confer 
or  procure  any  appointment  or  office  of  profit  or 
trust,  he  is  liable  to  imprisomnent  with  or  without 
hard  labour  for  three  years.  If  any  person  mali- 
ciously publish  a  defamatory  libel,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false,  he  is  liable  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine ;  and  the  maKcioua  publication,  even 
though  not  with  knowledge  that  it  is  false,  makes 
the  author  liable  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a 
fine. 

LIBE'LLULA  and  LIBELLULID^.  See 
Deagon-ply. 

LIBER.    See  Baek  and  Bast. 

LIBERATION,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  discharge 
from  imprisonment.  Formerly,  if  a  person  was 
imprisoned  for  debt,  and  paid  the  amount,  he  had  to 
present  a  biU  of  liberation  and  suspension  to  get  out 
of  prison,  which  is  not  now  necessary. 

LIBE'RIA,  a  negro  republic  on  the  Grain  Coast 

of  Upper  Guinea.     The  territory  of  th^  republic 

extends  from  long.  5°  54'  to  12°  22'  W.     The  length 

of  coast  is  about  500  milea,  the  average  breadth  of 
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the  territory  about  50  miles.  On  December  31, 
1816,  an  association,  of  which  Henry  Clay  (q.  v.) 
was  president,  styled  the  American  Colonisation 
Society,  was  formed,  for  the  pui-pose  of  founding 
a  colony  of  emancipated  negroes,  and  of  giving 
them  favourable  opportunities  of  self-improvement. 
The  first  attempt  failed,  in  consequence  of  the 
selection  of  an  unhealthy  locality ;  but  in  December 
1821,  a  treaty  wasconoluded  with  the  native  princes, 
by  which  a  tract  of  land  fit  for  the  purpose  was 
acquired.  The  association  immediately  commenced 
operations,  and  allotted  to  each  man  30  acres  of 
land,  with  the  means  of  cultivating  it.  A  town, 
called  Monrovia,  was  founded  at  Cape  Mesurado ; 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  of  new  tracts;  and  a  second  town,  called 
Caldwell,  in  honour  of  the  originator  of  the  associa- 
tion, was  founded  upon  the  river  Mesurado.  New 
settlements  were  afterwards  formed  at  Cape  Monte 
and  in  the  newly  acquired  Bassa  Land,  in  which, 
in  1834,  a  town  was  founded,  and  called  Edina, 
in  acknowledgment  of  pecuniary  aid  sent  to  the 
colony  from  Edinburgh.  Many  of  the  neighbouring 
chiefs  were  received  into  the  colony,  whilst  others 
were  subdued.  In  1847,  L.  was  left  to  its  own 
resources,  declared  an  independent  repiiblic,  and 
the  government  committed  to  a  president,  senate, 
and  house  of  representatives.  The  president  and 
representatives  are  elected  for  two,  and  the  sena- 
tors for  four  years,  aU  citizens  being  qualified 
electors  when  they  reach  21  years  of  age,  and 
possess  real  estate.  The  judicial  power  is  vested 
in  one  supreme  and  several  subordinate  courts. 
Slavery  and  the  slave-trade  are  prohibited,  and 
the  right  of  petition  established.  Whites  are 
excluded  from  rights  of  citizenship,  but  this  is 
only  a  temporary  measure.  The  prosperity  of  the 
colony  soon  became  very  obvious ;  churches  and 
schools  were  founded  in  greater  proportion  to 
the  population  than  in  most  parts  of  Britain 
or  America;  a  regular  postal  system  was  estab- 
lished, newspapers  published,  and  slavery  in  the 
neighbouring  states  abolished.  Negroes  from  the 
neighbouring  regions,  settling  in  the  republic  and 
submitting  to  its  laws,  were  admitted  to  partici- 
pation in  civil  and  political  freedom  equally  with 
the  colonists.  The  new  repubho  was  recognised 
by  Britain  in  1848,  and  since  by  other  European 
powers.  The  British  government  made  it  a  present 
of  a  corvette  of  war  with  four  guns.  The  prosperity 
and  usefulness  of  L.  have  since  continued  to  increase, 
but  the  number  of  settlers  from  North  America  has 
never  been  great  in  any  year,  and  up  to  1856,  the 
whole  number  in  the  country  was  reckoned  not  to 
exceed  10,000.  Additional  negro  tribes  are,  how- 
ever, from  time  to  time  included  within  its  territory. 
In  1850,  the  native  inhabitants  of  L.  were  estimated 
at  300,000 ;  and  about  50,000  had  acquired  the  Eng- 
lish language,  of  whom  about  3000  were  members 
of  the  Christian  church.  Agriculture  is  carried  on, 
but,  as  yet,  without  much  success.  Coffee  is  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  produce.  Cocoa,  cotton,  the  sugar- 
cane (1856),  arrow-root,  and  rice  are  also  cultivated. 
Trade  is  rapidly  extending,  and  palm-oil,  ivory, 
gold-dust,  camwood,  wax,  coffee,  indigo,  ginger, 
arrow-root,  and  hides,  are  amongst  the  principal 
articles  of  export.  In  1860,  a  cargo  of  sugar  was 
sent  to  New  York,  and  this  is  the  only  manufacture 
yet  prosecuted.  Consult  Bowen's  Central  Africa 
(New  York,  1857),  and  Thomas's  West  Coast  of 
Africa  (New  York,  1860). 

LIBE'RIUS,  a  native  of  Rome,  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  4th  c,  succeeded  to  the  see  of 
Rome  in  352,  on  the  death  of  Pope  Julius  I.  His 
pontificate  falls  upon  the  stormiest  period  of  the 
semi-Arian  controversy.    See  Abuts.    The  Emperor 
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Constantius  supported  the  semi-Arian  party  with 
all  his  authority ;  and  the  council  of  Aries  in  353, 
and  that  of  Milan  in  355,  formally  condemned 
Athanasius  (3.  v.),  the  great  representative  of  the 
orthodox  belief.  L.  refused  to  confirm  this  decree, 
and,  even  in  opposition  to  the  personal  commands  of 
Constantius,  withheld  his  subscription.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  in  common  with  several  others,  deposed 
and  banished  to  Beroea  by  the  emperor,  who  caused 
a  Roman  deacon,  Felix,  to  be  elected  in  his  stead. 
The  later  history  of  L.  is  a  subject  of  controversy. 
He  was  restored  to  his  see  in  358,  but  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  recalled  are  much  disputed.  He 
survived  his  return  from  exile  eight  years,  and  died 
in  high  repute  for  sanctity  at  Rome  in  366.  His 
only  remains  are  some  letters  preserved  by  Coustant 
in  the  Hpistolce  Bomanorum  Pontificum.  During 
his  life,  many  spurious  letters  and  decrees  were 
circulated  in  his  name. 

LIBERTY,  in  EugKsh  Law,  is  often  used  to 
denote  a  franchise,  or  portion  of  the  royal  prerpgative 
delegated  to  a  subject ;  also  a  privileged  district  in 
a  county  exempt  from  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction. 

LIBERTY,      EQUALITY,     FRATERNITY. 

For  nearly  a  century,  these  three  words  have  been 
accepted  as  embodying  the  creed  of  those  who 
maintain  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the  numerical 
majority;  and  they  have  been  sounded  as  the 
watchword  of  that  formidable  movement  known  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  as  'the  Revolution,'  of 
which  the  object  is  to  assert  this  supremacy  by 
overturning  the  existing  fabric  of  society.  When 
contrasted  with  the  democratic  creed  of  antiquity, 
the  only  novelty  which  the  modern  symbol  exhibits 
consists  in  the  proclamation  of  '  equality ; '  for 
'  liberty,'  in  the  widest  sense — meaning  thereby  the 
ultimate  extension  of  political  power  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens — has  been  the  object  of  the 
most  erJightened  politicians  of  all  ages;  whilst  the 
protest  in, favour  of  'fraternity'  ia  a  mere  senti- 
mental commonplace,  about  the  speculative  sound- 
ness of  which  there  never  was  any  real  difference 
of  opinion. 

The  first  state  dopument  of  importance  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  equality  is  set  forth  is  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  4,  1776.  This 
celebrated  document  proceeds  thus  :  '  We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident :  t!iat  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
Hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  &c.'  This, 
as  we  have  said,  was  in  1776.  But  as  a  speculative 
opinion,  the  doctrine  of  equality  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  Hobbes  more  than  a  century  before, 
and  from  his  time  down  to  the  period  at  which  it 
thus  received  practical  recognition,  it  had  never 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  class  of  speculators  to 
which  Hobbes  belonged.  Under  different  forms,  and 
from  various  points  of  view,  it  had  been  reasserted 
by  Spiuosa,  Rousseau,  Helvetius,  and  ultimately  by 
the  class  of  political  declaimers  whose  works  were 
simultaneous  with  the  American,  and  immediately 
preceded  the  French  Revolution. 

Hobbes  was  bolder  than  his  followers,  and  by 
assuming  a  premise  which,  had  it  been  true,  would 
certainly  have  justified  his  conclusion,  saved  his 
logic,  though  he  did  not  secure  a  very  stable  founda- 
tion for  his  law.  He  asserted  that  men  are  not  only 
born,  but  continue  in  essentials  very  nearly  equal. 
'Nature,'  he  said,  'has  made  little  odds  among 
men  of  mature  age  as  to  strength  and  knowledge.' 
Rousseau,  on  the  other  hand,  feeling  that  subjective 
and  objective  experience  would  at  once  repudiate 
such  an  assumption,  admitted  the  existence  of 
inequalities  in  maturity,  and  scarcely  ventured  to 


deny  them  even  at  birth,  but  ascribed  them  mainly 
to  education,  and  to  other  distorting  and  deranging 
principles    in  human  nature  and  human   society, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  law  and  government  to 
counteract.      A   third    class    of    reasoners,  whilst 
admitting  the  fact  of  inequality,  and  not  condemning 
it  as  abnormal  in  the  case  of  individuals,  assertej 
that  the  argument  in  support  of  social  and  poli- 
tical equality  is  suflSciently  founded  on  the  generic 
equaHiy  of  mankind— on  the  proposition,  viz.,  that 
all  men  are  equally  men.    They  forgot,  or  found  it 
convenient  to  ignore,  th^t  the  argument  of  their 
opponents  rested  on  the  proposition,  that  all  men  are 
not  equal  men;  and  consequently  would  not  have 
been  in  the-  slightest  degree  affected  even  by  the 
admission  of  the  generic  equality  for  which  they 
contended.      To  this   last  class  belongs  Professor 
Ahrens,  whose  work  on  Natural  Law  is  at  present 
used  as  the  text-book  in  the  Ecole  de  Droit  in  Paris. 
But  aU  these  writers   agree    in    maintaining    the 
inalienable  connection  between  equality  and  hberty ; 
and  in  asserting  that  the  realisation  of  the  latter 
must  of  necessity  be  in  proportion  to  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  former  is  reahsed.     In  Great 
Britain,  hitherto,  the  opposite  creed  has  prevailed. 
Experience,  both  subjective  and  objective,  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  point  of  fact  men  come 
into  the  world  and  continue  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  earthly  sojourn  to  be  extremely  unequal 
in  strength,  intelligence,  virtue,  and  worth.      It  is 
on  this  assumption   that  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
liberties  rests.      So  far  from  believing  liberty  to 
involve    the    fictitious  recognition  of   an  equality 
which  does  not  exist,  or  the  creation  of  an  equaUty 
which  is  contrary  to  nature,  we  hold  it  to  necessitate 
the  recognition  of  the  inequalitms  which  nature  has 
established,  and  which  God  as  the  author  of  nature 
has  decreed.   Nay,  further,  we  conceive  its  |)erfection 
to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  completeness  with 
which  these  inequalities  are  recognised,  and  their 
consequences,  in  the  shape  of  property,  social  posi- 
tion, and  the  like,  are  vindicated  by  the  political 
machinery  of  the  state.     Society,  in  our  view  of  the 
matter,  is  an  organic  structure,  is  cosmic,  just  in  so 
far  as  it  recognises  these  inequalities ;  and  begins  to 
be  inorganic,  chaotic,  the  moment  that  it  ignores 
them.     In  like  manner,  the  political,  which  is  the 
mirror  of  the  social  organisation  of  the  state,  per- 
forms its  appropriate  function  only  when,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  truly  reflects  the  inequalities  which  society 
has  recognised  and  sanctioned.     It  must  neither  add 
to  nor  take  from  the  facts  which  society  presents  to 
it.     To  each  it  must  assign  his  own,  and  nothing 
but  his  own;  and  his  ovm  politically  is  the  place 
which  society  has  already  conceded  to  him.     These 
views,  which  in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner  have 
always  been  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  England, 
have  been  thought  out  and  systematised  within 
these  last  few  years  by  Mr  Mill  and  the  class  of 
pohticians  to  whom  in  future  the  title  of  Progressive 
Cqnservatives   will  probably  be    applied.      By  no 
writer,  perhaps,  has  the  true  doctrine  been  stated 
with  greater  force  than  by  John  Adams,  the  friend 
and  successor  of  Washington,  and  second  president 
of  the  United   States.      The  following  passage  is 
selected  from  many  to  the  like  effect  in  the  recent 
edition   oE   his    works   by  his    grandson,    Charles 
Francis  Adams :  '  That  all  men  are  born  to  equal 
rights,  is  true.     Every  being  has  a  right  to  his  own 
as  clear,  as  moral,  as  sacred,  as  any  other  being  has. 
This  is'  as  indubitable   as  a  moral  government  in 
the  universe.     But  to  teach  that  all  men  are  born 
with   equal  powers   and  faculties,  to   equal  influ- 
ence in  society,  to  equal  property  and  advantages 
through  life,   is  as  gross   a  fraud,   as   glaring   an 
imposition  on  the  credulity  of  the  people,  as  ever 
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■was  practised  by  monks,  by  Druids,  by  Brahmans, 
by  priests  of  the  immortal  Lama,  or  by  tbe  self- 
styled  philosophers  of  the  French  Eevolution.  For 
honour's  sake,  Mr  Taylor,  for  truth  and  virtue's 
sake,  let  American  philosophers  and  poHtioians 
despise  it.' — (Vol.  vi  p.  454.) 

LIBEETY  OP  THE  PRESS.  See  Press, 
LiBEBTY  OF ;  Libel. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  SUBJECT  is  a  general 
phrase  descriptive  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
subject  to  do  all  things  not  specially  prohibited  by 
the  law,  and  the  less  restriction  there  is  by  the  law, 
the  greater  is  the  extent  of  the  liberty  enjoyed. 
In  its  widest  sense,  the  phrase  may  be  understood 
as  comprising  the  whole  of  the  rights  allowed  by 
law  to  the  subject ;  but  what  is  generally  understood 
is  the  liberty  of  the  person,  or  of  rights  connected 
with  the  person — such  as  personal  liberty  or  free- 
dom from  slavery,  the  right  of  free  speech,  liberty 
of  conscience,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  constitutional 
liberty,  or  the  liberty  to  influence  and  take  part  in 
legislation,  which  may  be  further  subdivided  into 
the  limitation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  parhament,  the  right  of  applying  to 
courts  of  law  for  redress  of  injuries,  the  right  of 
petitioning  the  crown  or  parhament,  the  right  of 
having  arms  for  defence,  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
&c.  All  these  subjects  are  noticed  in  detaU  under 
their  proper  heads. 

LIBIDIBL    SeeDnncDivi. 

LIBOTJRNB,  a  handsome  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Gironde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dordogne,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Isle,  20  miles 
north-east  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  one  of  the  ancient 
Bastides  or  Free  Towns,  and  was  founded  by 
Edward  I.,  king  of  England,  in  1286.  It  carries 
on  considerable  trade  in  wiues,  spirits,  grain,  salt, 
and  timber.  Cotton-yarn,  iron,  leather,  ropes,  and 
nails  are  manufactured.     Pop.  13,290. 

LI'BRA,  the  seventh  sign  in  the  zodiac.  At  the 
first  point  of  Libra,  the  ecliptic  passes  across  the 
equator  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  this  point 
being  thus  the  autumnal  equinox. 

LIBRARIES.  The  term  library  is  applied 
indifferently  to  buildings,  &c.,  destined  to  contain 
books,  and  to  the  books  themselves  deposited  in 
these  buildings.  In  the  present  article,  it  is  used 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  latter  sense. 

Passing  over  the  '  libraries  of  clay,'  as  the  collec- 
tions of  inscribed  bricks  and  tiles  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  have  been  aptly  designated,  the 
first  Ubrary,  properly  so  called,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  is  that  which,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  was  formed  by  the  Egyptian  king  Osy- 
mandyas.  The  existence  of  this  estabHshmeut,  with 
its  appropriate  inscription.  Psyches  iatrehn — the 
storehouse  of  medicine  for  the  mind — was  long 
regarded  as  fabulous ;  but  the  researches  of  Gham- 
pollion,  WUkinson,  and  other  modem  investigators, 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  account  of  Diodorus,  though 
perhaps  exaggerated,  is  at  least  based  upon  truth. 
A  more  celebrated  Egyptian  Kbrary  was  that  founded 
at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  for  an  account  of 
which  see  Albxandeiak  Libeaky.  The  library  of 
Pergamus,  a  formidable  rival  to  that  of  Alexandria, 
was  founded  probably  by  Attains  I.,  and  was  largely 
increased  by  the  fostering  care  of  his  successors.  As 
stated  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  it  was  ultimately 
removed  to  Alexandria,  being  sent  by  Antony  as  a 
gift  to  Cleopatra.  At  the  time  that  this  transfer- 
ence took  place,  it  contained,  according  to  Plutarch, 
200,000  volumes. 

The  first  public  library  established  at  Athens  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pisistratus ;  but  the 
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information  we  possess  regarding  this  and  other 
Grecian  libraries  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
earliest  Roman  libraries  were  those  collected  by 
Lucullus  and  by  Asinius  PoUio.  The  latter  was  a 
public  library,  in  the  fiUlest  sense ;  and  the  former, 
though  private  property,  was  administered  with  so 
much  liberality  as  to  place  it  nearly  on  the  same 
footing.  Various  other  libraries  were  founded  at 
Eome  by  Augustus  and  his  successors ;  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  being  the  Ulpian  Library  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan.  Kie  private  coUeotions  of 
Emilius  Paulus,  SuUa,  Lucullus  (abeady  mentioned), 
and  Cicero,  are  well  known  to  every  student  of  the 
classics. 

The  dovnifall  first  of  the  Western,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  Eastern  Empire,  involved  the 
destruction  or  dispersion  of  these  ancient  libraries. 
The  warlike  hordes  by  whom  these  once  mighty 
monarchies  were  overthrown,  had  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  the  cultivation  of  letters ;  but  even 
in  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages,  the  lamp  of  learning 
continued  to  shine,  if  with  a  feeble,  yet  still  with  a 
steady  hght.  "Within  the  sheltering  walls  of  the 
monasteries,  the  books  which  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion, the  salvage,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  the 
general  wreck,  found  a  safe  asylum  ;  and  not-  only 
were  they  carefully  preserved,  but  so  multiplied  by 
the  industry  of  the  transcriber,  as  to  be  placed 
beyond  all  risk  of  loss  for  the  future.  Amongst  the 
conventual  libraries  of  the  middle  ages  specially 
worthy  of  notice  are  those  of  Christ  Church,  and  of 
the  monastery  of  St  Augustine,  Canterbury ;  of  the 
abbeys  of  Fleury  and  Clugni,  in  France  ;  of  Monte 
Cassino,  in  Italy;  and  of  St  GaU,  in  Switzerland. 
Private  collectors,  too,  existed  then  as  now,  though, 
of  course,  their  number  was  small.  Amongst  these, 
Eichard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, followed  immediately  by  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  led  naturally  to  a  vast  increase  in 
the  production  of  books,  and  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  public  libraries.  The  number  of 
these  establishments  which  have  since  sprung  into 
existence  is  immense,  and  is  constantly  increasing ; 
so  much  so,  that  a  bare  list  of  them  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present.  All, 
therefore,  that  we  propose  to  do  is  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
amongst  them. 

First  among  the  libraries  of  Great  Britain,  and 
second  to  few,  if  to  any  abroad,  is  that  of  the  British 
Museum.  For  an  account  of  this  magnificent  collec- 
tion, see  Beitish  Museum.  Next  in  rank  is  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which  has  also  been 
already  described.  See  Bodlbvait  or  Bodleian 
LiBEAEY..  The  third  and  foiirth  places  are  occupied 
by  the  Public,  of  University,  Library  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh,  which  are  nearly  on  a  par  as  regards 
extent  and  value.  A  notice  of  the  latter  wSl  be 
found  under  the  heading  Advocates'  Librahy  ;  but 
the  number  of  volumes  which  it  contains  has  been 
slightly  vmderstated  in  the  article  referred  to.  At 
present  (1863),  they  are  not  fewer  than  180,000. 
The  Library  "of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  about 
130,000  volumes,  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in 
Ireland.  These  five  libraries  have  long  been,  and 
still  are,  entitled  by  statute  to  a  copy  of  every  book 
published  in  the  empire ;  the  act  of  parliament  by 
which  the  privilege  is  at  present  regulated  is  the 
5  and  6  Vict.  o.  45.  Besides  the  above,  six  other 
libraries  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
privilege  up  to  the  year  1836.  By  the  act  6  and  7 
Win.  rV.  c.  110,  wHch  was  then  passed,  the  number 
was  reduced  from  eleven  to   five ;   compensation 
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for  the  loss  of  tlie  privilese  being  allowed,  iii  the 
form  of  an  annual  grant  of  money  charged  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  amount  of  this  grant  was, 
in  each  case,  determined  by  a  computation  of  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  books  received  during 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  passing  of 
the  act.  The  names  of  the  libraries  referred  to,  with 
the  number  of  volumes  they  at  present  contain,  and 
the  annual  sum  received  in  lieu  of  the  privilege,  are 
as  f oUows : 


Edinbiirgh  University, 

.    100,000 

£576 

Glasgow             //         , 

70,000 

707 

St  Andrews       w         , 

.      66,000 

630 

Aberdeen          tr         , 

48,000* 

320 

Queen's  Inn's,  Dublin, 

.      35,000 

433 

Sion  College,  London, 

60,000 

363 

The  minor  libraries  of  G-reat  Britain  are  so  numerous, 
that  a  mere  list  of  their  names  would  exceed  the 
limits  withia  which  an  article  like  the  present  must 
be  confined.  Amongst  those  deserving  special 
notice  are  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  writers  to 
the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  containing  upwards  of  45,000 
volumes ;  the  Hunterian  Library,  Glasgow,  with 
about  13,000  volumes,  including  many  choice  speci- 
mens of  early  printing ;  the  Chetham  Library,  Man- 
chester, upwards  of  18,000  volumes ;  Dr  Williams's 
Library,  Red  Cross  Street,  London,  with  more  than 
20,000  volumes,  freely  open  to  the  public;  the 
Archiepisoopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  containing  at 
least  25,000  volumes ;  Marsh's  Library,  Dublin,  the 
most  liberally  accessible  collection  in  Ireland,  with 
about  18,000  volumes ;  and  the  libraries  belonging 
to  the  different  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
some  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent  and  value. 
The  Public  Libraries'  Acts  of  1850  and  1855  have 
been  adopted  by  several  of  the  large  towns  in 
England,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  being  the  most 
important.  The  free  libraries  established  in  these 
places  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  just  named 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Of  private  libraries 
in  England,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  that  of 
Earl  Spencer,  at  Althorp,  containing  upwards  of 
50,000  volumes,  many  of  extreme  rarity  and  value, 
and  all  in  admirable  condition. 

The  great  national  library  of  France,  La  Biblio- 
thfeque  du  Eoi,  as  it  used  to  be  called.  La  Biblio- 
th^que  Impgriale,  as  it  is  called  at  present,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  collections  of  books 
and  manuscripts  in  the  world.  Attempts  to  form  a 
library  had  been  made  by  Louis  XI.  and  his  suc- 
cessors with  considerable  success ;  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  De  Thou  to  the  office  of  chief  librarian  by 
Henry  IV.  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
the  establishment  as  it  now  exists.  The  number 
of  printed  volumes  contained  in  it  is  estimated  at 
nearly  900,000,  and  of  manuscripts  at  about  90,000. 
■Amongst  libraries  of  'the  second  class  existing  in 
Paris,  the  Mazarine  Library,  and  the  Library  of 
Ste.  Genevifeve,  are  the  chief.  The  former  contains 
nearly  140,000  volumes;  the  latter,  upwards  of 
180,000.  Many  excellent  libraries  are  to  be  found 
in  the  provincial  towns  of  France,  particularly  at 
Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyon,  and  Strasbourg. 

Italy  is  rich  in  important  libraries,  amongst  which 
that  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  stands  pre-eminent. 
The  number  of  printed  volumes  contained  in  it 
cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy;  but  it  is  in  the 
manuscript  department — replete  with  treasures  of 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  kind — that  its  chief 
strength  Hes.  The  Casanata  Library,  also  at  Rome, 
is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  200,000  volumes.  The 
Ambrosian  Library,  at  Milan,  has  a  collection  of 
nearly  100,000  volumes ;  and  the  Brera  Library,  of 

*  About  three-fourths  of  these  are  lodged  in  King's 
College,  and  the  remainder  in  Marisohal  College. 


the  same  city,  one  of  about  130,000.  At  Florence 
we  find  the  Laureutian  Library,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  manuscripts ;  and  the'  Magliabechi 
Library,  with  about  160,000  volumes.  Amongst  the 
other  libraries  of  Italy  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Royal  Library  at  Naples,  with  200,000  volumes, 
and  that  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  with  120,000. 

The  principal  libraries  of  Spain  are  the  Biblioteca 
Real  at  Madrid,  numbering  nearly  200,000  volumes, 
and  the  Library  of  the  Escorial,  which  has  been 
already  noticed.  See  Esoueial. — Of  the  libraries 
of  Portugal,  no  trustworthy  statistics  can  be 
obtained. 

The  InrperiaLLibrary  at  Vienna,  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  III.,  in  the  year  1440,  is  a  noble 
collection  of  not  fewer  than  400,000  volumes;  of 
which  15,000  are  of  the  class  called  incunabula,  or 
books  printed  before  the  year  1500.  The  Royal 
Library  at  Munich  owes  its  origin  to  Albert  V., 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  statements  which  have  been  made  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  library  are  of  a  very  conflicting 
character,  varying  from  400,000  volumes  on  the  one 
hand  to  800,000  on  the  other.  The  real  number  is 
probably  about  600,000.  It  is  worthily  lodged  in 
the  splendid  bunding  erected  by  the  late  king, 
Ludwig  I.,  in  the  Ludwig  Strasse.  The  Royal 
Library  at  Dresden  is  a  collection  of  nearly  320,000 
volumes,  amongst  which  are  included  some  of  the 
scarcest  specimens  of  early  printing,  amongst  others 
the  Mainz  Psalter  of  1457,  the  first  book  printed 
with  a  date.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin  dates  from  about  the  year  1650.  It  now 
extends  to  about  530,000  volumes  of  printed  books, 
and  10,000  volumes  of  manuscripts,  including  amongst 
the  latter  many  precious  relics  of  Luther  and  ttie 
other  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  Of  the  other 
libraries  of  Germany,  it  will  perhaps  be  enough  to 
notice  that  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  with 
upwards  of  350,000  volumes ;  and  the  ducal  library 
of  "WoKenbuttel,  with  about  200,000. 

In  Holland,  the  principal  library,  is  the  Royal 
Library  at  the  Hague,  containing  rather  more  than 
100,000  volumes,  of  which  about  1500  are  good 
specimens  of  early  printing. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Its  contents 
are  now  estimated  at  nearly  450,000  volumes.  The 
University  Library  possesses  nearly  160,000  volumes ; 
and  Classen's  Library,  also  in  Copenhagen,  about 
30,000. 

In  Sweden,  the-  largest  library  is  that  of  the" 
university  of  TJpsal,  consisting  of  nearly  140,000 
volumes.  One  ot  its  chief  treasures  is  the  famous 
manuscript  of  the  Gothic  Gospels  of  Ulfilas,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Codex  Argenteus.  The  univer- 
sity of  Lund  possesses  a  collection  of  upwards  of 
70,000  volumes. 

The  library  of  the  university  of  Christiania  in 
Norway,  founded  in  1811,  contains  upwards  of 
115,000  volumes. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  St  Petersburg  was 
founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
In  the  year  1795,  it  was  largely  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  Zaluski  Library  of  Warsaw,  which 
was  seized  and  carried  off  to  St  Petersburg  by 
Suwaroff.  At  present,  the  total  number  of  volumes 
cannot  be  less  than  about  550,000. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  though  there 
are  no  libraries  equalling  those  of  the  first  rank  in 
Europe,  there  are  still  not  a  few  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  value.  The  oldest  and  one  of  the 
largest  amongst  them  is  that  of  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  more  than  200  years,  and  contains  nearly 
100,000  volumes.    Libraries  are  also  attached  to  the 
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other  collegiate  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
Astor  Library,  New  York,  named  after  its  liberal 
founder,  was  opened  in  1854  with  a  collection  of 
about  80,000  volumes,  which  has  since  been  largely 
increased.  It  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  free  public 
library.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington 
embraces  in  its  plan  the  formation  of  an  extensive 
library.  As  yet,  but  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  scheme,  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  number  of  volumes 
already  acquired  cannot  be  stated.  The  proprietary 
Hbraries  of  the  United  States  are  numerous,  and 
several  of  them  are  of  considerable  extent ;  that  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  foundation  of  which  Franklin 
was  largely  concerned,  numbers  upwards  of  60,000 
volumes ;  and  that  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
founded  in  1806,  is  still  larger.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  America  may 
inflict  serious  injury  on  these  establishments. 

The  best  work  on  the  subject  of  libraries  is 
Edwards's  Memoirs  of  Libraries  (2  vols.  London, 
1859),  which  those  desirous  of  further  information 
may  consult  with  advantage. 

LIBBAKIES'  ACTS.  Though  there  is  no  syste- 
matic provision  of  libraries  for  public  itse,  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  except  the  British  Museum 
Library  in  London,  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  legislature  of  late  years  to  empower  districts 
to  establish  libraries,  and  to  tax  the  inhabitants  for 
that  purpose.  The  first  act  was  passed  in  1850  for 
England,  but  has  been  repealed  by  the  act  18  and 
19  Viet.  0.  70,  in  1855.  Town  coimcils  of  towns 
having  a  population  exceeding  5000,  may,  after  due 
notice,  convene  a  public  meeting  of  the  burgesses, 
and  two-thirds  may  resolve  to  establish  a  library, 
and  rate  the  inhabitants.  So  in  parishes  of  a  like 
population,  and  local  improvement  districts,  two- 
thirds  of  the  ratepayers  may  also  adopt  the  act. 
The  rate  to  be  levied  in  all  such  cases  is  not  to 
exceed  one  penny  in  the  pound.  All  such  hbraries 
are  to  be  open  to  the  public,  free  of  all  charge.  A 
similar  act,  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  101,  extended  the 
first  EngUsh  act,  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  65,  to  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  but  is  not  so  extensive,  as  it  applies 
only  to  boroughs  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  having  a 
population  of  10,000. 

LIBRAEIBS,  Military,  are  either  garrison  or 
regimental.  The  former  comprise  large  collections 
of  books,  with  newspapers,  games,  lectures,  &c.,  in 
commodious  rooms,  and  are  intended  to  win  soldiers 
from  the  gin-shops  and  vicious  haunts  which  are 
ever  prevalent  in  garrison  towns.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  provide  the  soldiers  with  books,  both 
for  instruction  and  amusement ;  but  statistics  prove 
that  the  men  patronise  few  besides  fiction  and 
travels,  and  religious  books  not  at  all.  Regimental 
libraries  are  smaller  collections  of  books,  which 
accompany  regiments  in  their  various  movements. 
The  charge  for  mihtary  libraries  in  the  British 
army  is  for  1863—1864  the  sum  of  £4213. 

LIBRATION'  (from  Lat.  libra,  a  balance,  mean- 
ing a  balancing  or  oscillating  motion),  a  term  applied 
to  certain  phenomena  of  the  moon's  motion.  The 
moon's  librations  (or,  more  properly,  apparent  libra- 
tions)  are  of  three  kinds — hbration  in  longitude,  in 
latitude,  and  the  diurnal  libration.  If  the  moon's 
rotation  in  her  orbit  were  uniform,  as  her  rotation 
on  her  axis  is,  we  should  always  see  exactly  the 
same  portion  of  her  surface,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case,  there  are  two  small  strips  of  surface  running 
from  pole  to  pole,  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  which 
become  alternately  visible ;  this  is  called  the  moon's 
longitudinal  libration.  The  libration  in  latitude 
arises  from  the  moon's  axis  not  being  perpendicidar 
to  her  orbit,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  portion  of 
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her  surface  round  the  north  pole  is  visible  during  one 
half,  and  a  corresponding  portion  round  the  south 
pole  during  the  other  half  of  her  revolution  in  her 
orbit.  The  diurnal  libration  hardly  deserves  the 
name,  and  is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  observer's 
position  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  not  at  the 
centre :  it  consists  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
certain  points  on  one  edge  of  the  moon's  disk  as 
she  approaches  her  culmination,*and  the  appearance 
of  new  points  on  her  opposite  border  as  she  descends. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  librations  were  dis- 
covered by  Galileo,  and  the  second  by  Hevelius. 

LI'BYA,  the  name  given  by  the  oldest  geographers 
to  Africa.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod,  it  denoted  the 
whole  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  except  Egypt ;  in 
Herodotus,  occasionally,  the  entire  continent;  but 
it  is  also  applied  by  others  in  a  more  restricted 
sense,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  from 
Egypt  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  westward  to  Mount 
Atlas.  The  great  sandy  tract  of  which  the  Sahara 
forms  the  principal  part,  was  called  the  Libyan 
Desert.  To  what  extent  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained.  See  APKICA. 

LICENCE.  See  Game,  Public-houses,  Mar- 
riage, Alien. 

LICE'NTIATB  (from  Lat.  licet,  it  is  lawful), 
one  of  the  four  ancient  university  degrees.  It  is  no 
longer  in  use  in  England,  except  at  Cambridge, 
which  confers  the  degree  of  Hcentiate  of  medicine. 
In  France  and  Germany,  however,  where  it  is 
more  general,  a  licentiate  is  a  person  who,  having 
undergone  the  prescribed  examination,  has  received 
permission  to  dehver  lectures.  Th4  degree,  as  an 
honour,  is  intermediate  between  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Doctor. 

LICENTIATE,  among  Presbyterians,  is  a  per- 
son authorised  by  a  presbytery  or  simijar  body  to 
preach,  and  who  thus  becomes  ehgible  to  a  pastoral 
charge. 

LI'CHEN,  a  papular  disease  of  the  skin.  There 
are  two  species,  viz.,  L.  simplex  and  L.  agriv^,  the 
latter  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  aggravated 
form  of  the  former.  L.  simplex  consists  in  an  erup- 
tion of  minute  papulae  of  a  red  colour,  which  never 
contain  a  fluid,  and  are  distributed  irregularly  over 
the  body.  They  appear  first  on  the  face  and  arms, 
then  extend  to  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities,  and 
are  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat,  itching,  and 
tinghng.  In  a  mild  case,  the  disease  is  over  in  a 
week,  but  sometimes  one  crop  of  papulae  succeeds 
another  for  many  weeks  or  months.  In  L.  agrius, 
the  papulaa  are  more  pointed  at  the  summit,  and  are 
of  a  bright-red  colour,  with  more  or  less  redness 
extending  round  them.  In  this  form  of  the  disease, 
the  general  health  is  usually  affected,  in  conse- 
quence of  loss  of  sleep  and  general  irritation. 

It  is  often  hard  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of  lichen. 
The  simpler  form  is  often  dependent  in  children  on 
intestinal  irritation,  while  in  other  cases  it  may 
frequently  be  traced  to  exposure  to  heat,  or  errors  of 
diet.  The  severe  form  is  also  occasioned  by  extreme 
heat  and  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  drinks. 

In  ordinary  cases,  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  a  few 
gentle  aperients,  and  two  or  three  tepid  baths,  are  all 
that  is  required.  When  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic 
character,  a  tonic  treatment  (bark  and  the  mineral 
acids)  is  necessary;  and  in  very  obstinate  cases, 
small  doses  (three  to  five  minims,  well  diluted)  of 
Fowler's  Arsenical  Solution  may  be  given  with' 
advantage. 

LICHENIN  is  a  starch-like  body,  found  in 
Iceland  moss  and  other  lichens,  from  which  it 
is  extracted  by  digesting  the  moss  in  a  cold,  weak 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  some  time,  and 
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then  boiling.  By  this  process,  the  Kohenin  is 
dissolved,  and  on  cooling,  separates  as  a  colourless 
jelly.  According  to  Gorup-Besanez  {LArbuch.  der 
organischen ,  Ghemie,  1860,  p.  514),  it  sometimes 
assumes  a  blue,  and  sometimes  a  greenish  tint, 
■when  treated  with  iodine.  In  most  of  its  relations 
it  corresponds  with  ordinary  starch. 

LICHEN'S,  a  natural   order   of   acotyledonous 
plants,  aUied  to  Fungi  and  to  Algae.      They  are 
thallogenous,  consisting  mainly  .of  a  Thallus  (q.  v.), 
and  without   stem   and    leaves ;    wholly  cellular, 
and  nourished  through  their  whole  surface  by  the 
medium  in  which  they  live,  which  is  air,  and  not 
water,  although  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  is  always  necessary  to  their  active  growth; 
and  when  the  air  becomes  very  dry,  they  become 
dormant,  ready  to  resume   their   growth  on  the 
return  of  more  favourable  weather.    The  thaUus  of 
some  is  pulverulent ;  that  of  others  is  crustaoeoua ; 
of  others,  leaf-like ;  of  others,  fibrous.     Reproduc- 
tion takes  place  by  spores,  usually  contained  in  sacs 
(aaci,   thecm),   embodied  in  repositories   of  various 
form,  often  shield-hke  or  disc-like,  called  apotheda 
(or  shields),  which  arise  from  the  outer  layer  of  the 
thaUus,  and  are  generally  very  different  in  colour 
from  the  thaUus.    But  there  is  also  another  mode  of 
propagation  by  gonidia,  separated  cells  of  the  inner 
or  medullary  layer  of  the  thallus,  usually  spherical  or 
nearly  so,  and  always  of  a  green  colour.     This  seerns 
to  be  a  provision  for  the  propagation  of  L.,  even  in 
circumstances — as  of  the  absence  of  light — unfavour- 
able to  the  formation  of  thecas  and  spores.     L.  are 
plants   of  long  life,  differing  in  this  very  widely 
from  fungi.     They  are  most  widely  diffused,  growing 
equally  in  the  warmest  and  the  coldest  regions..   On 
the  utmost  limits  of  vegetation,  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes, or  on  the  very  highest  mountains,  they  cover 
the  soil  in  great  masses.    Some  grow  on  earth, 
others  on  stones,  others  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
some  of  the  tropical  species  on  evergreen  leaves. 
In  the  great  economy  of  nature,  they  serve  for  the 
first    commencement    of    vegetation,   especially  to 
prepare  the   soil  for  plants  of  higher  organisation. 
*  The  gray,  yellow,  and  brown  stains  on  old  walls  are 
produced  by  minute  L.,  which  have  begun  to  vege- 
tate where  nothing  else  could.     The  curiously  scat- 
tered apotheoia  of  some  present  the  appearance  of 
written  characters  often  seen  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Some  hang  as  tufts  or  shaggy  beards  from  old  trees, 
some  grow  amidst  heaths  and  mosses  to  cover  the 
soil  of  the  most  frigid  regions.     L.  contain  a  peculiar 
gelatinous  substance  resembling  starch,  and  called 
Lichenin  or  Lichen  Starch;  generally  also  a  bitter 
substance   called   Cetrarine;  resin;  a   red,   bright 
yellow,   or  brown   colouring  matter ;  oxalate  and 
phosphate  of  Hme,  &c. ;  and  are  therefore  adapted 
to  purposes  of   domestic   economy,   medicine,   and 
the  arts.     Some  are  used  for  food,  as  Iceland  Moss 
(q.  V.)  and  Tripe  de  Roche  (q.  v.) ;  some  afford  food 
for  cattle,  as    Reindeer  Moss   (q.  v.);    some    are 
medicinal,  as  Iceland  Moss;  some  afford  dye-stuffs, 
as  Archil  (q.  v.).  Cudbear  (q.  v.),  &c. 

LI'CHPIBLD,  an  ancient  episcopal  city  of  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  a  mimicipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  county  in  itself,  is  situated  17  miles 
south-east  of  Stafford,  and  115  north-west  of  London. 
Its  chief  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  part  of  which  is 
in  the  Early.  EngKsh  style.  It  has  three  towers, 
each  surmounted  by  a  spire,  and  is  profuse  and 
elaborate  in  its  ornamentation.  The  Free  Grammar- 
school,  in  which  Addison,  Ashmole,  Johnson,  and 
Garrick  were  educated,  has  an  income  of  about  £100 
a  year,  and  has  nine  exhibitions,  tenable  for  three 
years.  Considerable  brewing  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
6893.    L.  returns  two  members  to  parhament. 


LICINIXJS,  a  Roman  emperor.    See  Constan- 

TINE  I. 

LICTORS  (according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  from 
ligare,  to  bind,  because  the  Uctors  had  to  bind  the 
hands  and  feet  of  criminals  before  punishing  them) 
were,  among  the  Romans,  the  official  attendants 
of  magistrates  of  the  highest  rank.  They  carried 
the  Faeces  (q.  v.)  before  the  magistrates,  clearing 
the  way,  and  enforcing  the  use  of  the  appropriate 
marks  of  respect.  It  was  their  duty  to  execute  the 
punishments  ordered  by  the  magistrates,  «uch  as 
scourging  with  rods,  and  beheading.  They  were 
originally  free  men  of  the  plebeian  order,  and  not 
till  the  time  of  Tacitus  could  the  office  be  held  by 
freedmen.    Slaves  were  never  appointed  lictors. 

LIE,  in  point  of  Law,  is  not  a  groxmd  of  action, 
unless  in  peculiar  circumstances.  If,  for  example,  it 
is  material,  and  is  uttered  by  a  witness  or  deponent, 
it  is  the  criminal  offence  of  perjury.  Sometimes, 
also,  if  a  person,  knowing  that  another  wiU  act  upon 
his  information,  tell  a  he,  and.  which  is  believed  to 
be  true,  and  acted  on,  and  damage  follows,  the  party 
telling  the  He  may  be  sued  for  the  damages.  But  in 
other  cases,  lying  per  se  is  not  punishable  by  law, 
civilly  or  criminally. 

LIEBIG,  Justus,  Bakon  von,  one  of  the  greatest 
chemists  of  the  present  day,  was  born  at  Darmstadt, 
12th  May  1803.  He  early  shewed  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  natural  science.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Erlangen,  and  afterwards  in  Paris,  where  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  by  a  paper 
on  Fulminic  Acid.  This  led  to  his  appointment,  in 
1824,  as  Extraordinary  Professor,  and  in  1826,  as 
Ordinary  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Giessen,  where 
he  laboured  with  great  activity  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  making  that  small  university 
a  centre  of  attraction  to  students  of  chemistry  from 
aU  parts  of  Germany  and  from  foreign  countries. 
Many  honours  were  conferred  on  him.  The  Duke  of 
Hesse  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  baron.  In  18S2,  he 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Mun  ich, 
and  the  charge  of  the  chemical  laboratory  there ; 
and  in  1860  was  appointed  president  of  the  ^luuich 
Academy  of  Sciences,  as  the  successor  of  Thiersch. 

L.  has  laboured  with  success  in  all  departments  of 
chemistry,  but  particularly  in  organic  chemistry, 
in  which  he  has  made  many  discoveries  and  done 
much  to  improve  the  methods  of  analysis.  He 
has  investigated  with  great  care  the  relations  of 
organic  chemistry  to  physiology,  pathology,  agricul- 
ture, &c. ;  and  although  many  of  his  views  have 
been  combated,  s^nd  several  have  been  abandoned 
by  the  author  himself,  it  is,  nevertheless,  universally 
admitted  that  his  researches  have  greatly  advanced 
the  science  of  agricultiu:e  in  particular.  Many  of 
his  papers  are  contained  in  the  Annalen  der  Chemie 
und  Pharmacie.  He  published  the  WorterTmdi  der 
Ohemie  (Bmnsw.  1837 — 1851)  in  conjunction  with 
Poggendorf,  and  also  a  Supplement  to  this  work 
(1850 — 1852),  but  the  discoveries  of  more  recent 
years  are  exhibited  in  the  later  volumes.  He 
wrote  the  part  relative  to  Organic  Chemistry  in  the 
new  edition  of  Geiger's  ffandbucA  der  PharmcuM 
(Heidelb.,  1839),  pubUshed  afterwards  as  Die  Or- 
ganische  Ohemie  in  Hirer  Anwendung  auf  Physiohgie 
und  Pathologic,  which  was  translated  into  French 
and  English  (1842).  His  work  on  Organic  Chemistry 
in  its  Application  to  Agriculture  (Brunsw.  1840; 
English  translation  by  Dr  Lyon  Playfair,  1840; 
and  French  translation  by  Gerhardt,  1840),  and  his 
Chemical  Letters  (Paris,  1852),  all  of  which  have 
gone  through  numerous  editions,  and  have  been 
translated  into  different  languages,  are  among  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  chemical  literature 
which  have  been  made  in  our  age. 
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LIE'CHTENSTEIN,  the  smaUest  principality  of 
tlie  German  Confederation,  has  an  area  of  only  60 
square  miles,  with  a  pop.  of  7150.  L.  is  a  moun- 
tainous district,  lying  on  the  Tipper  Ehine,  between 
Switzerland,  and  ■  the  Tyrol,  the  latter  bounding 
it  to  the  N.  and  E.,  while  the  Ehine  forms  its 
western,  and  the  canton  of  the  XJrisons  its  southern 
boundary.  It  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Vadutz  and  Schellenberg,  and  the  principal  town 
is  Liechtenstein  (pop.  1000),  formerly  known  as 
Vadutz.  The  products  are  wheat,  flax,  and  good 
wines  and  fruit.  Considerable  numbers  of  cattle 
are  raised,  and  game  is  abundant.  L.,  together  with 
several  other  small  states,  forms  the  15th  pember 
of  the  German  Confederation,  but  in  the  Plenum, 
or  full  Council  of  the  Diet,  it  has  a  separate 
vote.  It  furnishes  a  contingent  of  70  men  to  the 
federal  army.  The  Prince  of  L.,  whose  family  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  Central  Europe, 
possesses  extensive  mediatised  principalities  in 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  which  together  extend 
over  an  area  of  nearly  2200  square  nules,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  600,000,  and  yield  their 
proprietor  an  annual  revenue  of  1,400,000  florins. 
The  government  of  L.  is  administered  by  the  aid  of 
a  chamber  of  representatives,  who  meet  annually  to 
hold  a  diet,  but  whose  acts  are  under  the  control  of 
a  Council  of  State,  which  has  its  seat  at  Vienna, 
where  the  prince  usuaEy  resides.  The  revenue  of 
L.,  independently  of  the  mediatised  possessions  of 
the  sovereign,  amounts  to  31,000  thalers.  There  is 
no  national  debt. 

LIE'GE  (so  called  in  Erench,  but  by  the  Germans 
Luttichy  and  by  the  Flemings  Luyh)  is  the  most 
easterly  province  of  Belgium.  Area,  1106  square 
miles ;  pop.  (1861)  530,398.  The  southern  part  of 
the  province  is  hiUy,  rocky,  heathy,  and  much 
covered  with  wood,  in  some  places  yielding,  how- 
ever, great  quantities  of  coal  and  iron;  but  the 
part  called  the  HervelaTid  (north  of  the  Weeze)  is 
extraordinarily  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  has 
also  splendid  pasturage  for  cattle.  The  valley  of 
the  Weeze  is  very  beautiful,  and  exhibits  an  endless 
diversity  of  scenery.  The  railway  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  L.,  which  passes  through  this  valley, 
has  had  immense  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  is  consequently  regarded 
as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  kind.  Nearly  a  sixth  of 
the  whole  road  had  to  be  artificially  constructed. 
The  inhabitants  are  Walloons. 

LIE'GE,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  the  Meuse,  immediately  below  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ourthe,  in  a  magnificent  plain.  A 
hiU  rises  on  each  side  of  the  city,  one  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  citadel.  The  river,  which  divides  L. 
into  two  parts,  the  old  and  the  new  town,  is  crossed 
by  17  bridges.  L.  is  said  to  be  the  most  picturesque 
city  in  Belgium.  Many  of  the  pubKc  buildings  are 
fine,  especially  the  churches,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Church  of  St  James  (founded  1014,  finished 
1538),  the  cathedral  (finished  1557),  the  Church  of 
St  Martin's,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (conse- 
crated 979),  and  St  Barthelemy  (which  has  5  naves). 
The  Palace  of  Justice,  with  its  paintings  and  60 
rooms — formerly  the  residence  of  the  episcopal 
princes  of  L. — and  the  University,  noted  for  its 
mining-school,  also  deserve  mention.  The  general 
interior  of  the  city,  however,  is  by  no  means  pleasant ; 
everything  is  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  coal- 
pits, which  have  been  worked  for  300  years ;  the 
streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  high,  badly  aired,  and 
uncleanly.  The  manufacture  of  arms  is  the  great 
staple  of  industry.  Everywhere  the  hammer  is  heard ; 
countless  forges  flash  out  their  sudden  sparks,  and 
whole  streets  are  red  with  the  reflection  of  fires. 
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All  kinds  of  steam-machinery,  locomotives,  steam- 
boats, &0.,  are  made  here  for  Germany.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  important  zinc-foun- 
dries. L.  is  connected  by  raOways  with  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Namur,  &c.    Pop.  (1861)  96,207. 

L.  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  8th  c.,  and 
continued  to  be  so  tUl  1794;  and  its  bishops  were 
reckoned  among  the  princes  of  the  German  empire ; 
but  as  it  early  acquired  considerable  magnitude  and 
importance,  its  inhabitants  maintained  a  struggle 
for  their  own  independence  agaiast  their  bishops, 
in  which  frequent  appeals  were  made  to  arms. 
During  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  several 
times  taken  and  retaken. 

LIEGE  POUSTIE.    See  Death-bed. 

LIE'GNITZ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Silesia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarz- 
waaser  and  the  Katzbaoh,  40  miles  west-north- 
■frest  of  Breslau.  It  has  numerous  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions,  art-coUections,  and  indus- 
trial museums.  Cloth,  leather,  and  tobacco  are 
largely  manufactured,  and  vegetables  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs. 
This  town  was,  from  1164  to  1675,  the  residence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Liegnitz.  Here,  in  1813,  Bliicher 
defeated  the  French.  Pop.  16,584,  of  whom  about 
3000  are  Catholics. 

LIEN,  in  English  and  Irish  Law,  means  the  security 
or  hold  over  goods  or -land  for  a  debt  which  is  due. 
A  right  of  lien  is  the  right  to  retain  goods  of  a  third 
party  which  are  in  the  creditor's  hands,  until  a  debt 
due  by  such  party  to  the  creditor  is  paid.  Posses- 
sion is  in  gener^  essential  to  constitute  a  lien,  for 
the  moment  the  goods  are  voluntarily  parted  with 
the  lien  is  gone.  Liens  are  general  or  particular. 
Thus,  an  attorney  has  a  generd  Uen  over  his  client's 
papers  and  title-deeds  tul  the  amount  of  his  bill  of 
costs  is  paid.  So  have  bankers,  dyers,  calico-printers, 
factors.  A  particular  lien  is  a  lien  over  goods,  for  a 
debt  contracted  in  respect  of  such  goods,  as  for  the 
price  of  them,  or  some  labour  expended  on  them. 
Thus,  a  miller  has  a  Hen  on  the  flour  he  has  ground, 
a  trainer  on  the  horse  he  has  trained,  &c.  There  are 
also  maritime' liens  and  equitable  liens,  which  do 
not  require  possession  to  constitute  the  right.  In 
Scotland,  lien  is  generally  called  either  Retention 
(q.  V.)  or  Hypothec  (q.  v.). 

LIE'RRB,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  10  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Nethe.  L.  has  noted  breweries ;  extensive  manu- 
factures of  linen,  sUk,  lace,  and  musical  instruments 
are  carried  on,  and  there  are  several  sugar-refineries 
and  oil-mills.    Pop.  15,000. 

LIEUTB'NANT  (Fr.  from  Lat.  locum-ienens, . 
holding  the  place  of  another),  a  term  applied  to  a 
variety  of  offices  of  a  representative  kind.  Thus, 
in  military  matters,  a  lieutenant-general  personates 
with  each  division  of  an  army  the  general-iu-chief. 
A  Lieutenant-colonel  (q.  v.)  commands  a  battalion 
for  a  colonel,  in  the  latter's  absence.  But  the  title 
lieutenant,  without  qualification,  denotes  the  second 
officer  and  deputy,  or  locum-tenens,  of  the  captain 
in  each  company  of  cavalry  or  infantry.  A  lieuten- 
ant in  the  British  Foot  Guards  ranks  as  captain  in 
the  army,  and  exchanges  with.a  captain  in  another 
regiment. — Oaptain-lieutenani,  an  obsolete  rank,  was 
the  subaltern  who  commanded  the  '  colonel's  com- 
pany' in  each  regiment. — A  second-lieutenant  is  the 
junior  subaltern  of  a  company,  and  corresponds  to 
an  Ensign  (q.  v.).  The  pay  of  a  lieutenant  varies 
from  10«.  id.  a  day  in  the  Life  Guards  to  6s.  6d.  in 
the  line. 

In  the  British  navy,  lieutenant  is  a,  misnomer 
in  the  case  of  the  officer  bearing  that  title.     Hia 
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functions  in  all  respects  correspond  to  those  of  a 
captain  in  the  army,  with  whom  Jie  ranks,  and  with 
■wnoul  he  also  nearly  matches  in  regard  to  pay.  A 
lieutenant's  full  pay  is  10s.  a  day ;  and  his  half -pay 
ranges,  according  to  length  of  services,  from  4s.  to 
Is.  a  day.  Six  years'  service  afloat  are  requisite  to 
qualify  an  ofiB.cer  for  the  rank  of  Ueutenant,  and  the 
candidate  has  also  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  seamanship  and  general  professional  knowledge. 
As  leaders  in  aU  minor  enterprises,  such  aa  boat 
expeditions,  cutting  out,  &c.,  lieutenants  in  war-time 
carry  off  most  of  the  laurels  awarded  to  actions  of 
singular  personal  daring. 

LIEUTENANT,  Lord-,  op  a  Cotinty,  a  per- 
manent provincial  governor  appointed  by  the  sove- 
reign by  patent  under  the  great  seal.  The  office  in 
England  arose  from  the  occasional  commissions  of 
array  issued  by  the  crown  in  times  of  danger  or 
disturbance,  requiring  experienced  persons  to  muster 
the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  to  which  the  commis- 
sioners were  sent,  and  set  them  in  military  order. 
The  right  of  the  crown  to  issue  such  commissions 
was  denied  by  the  Long  Parliament,  this  question 
proving  the  immediate  cause  of  the  breach  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  subjects.  Their  legality  was 
established  at  the  Restoration  by  a  declaratory  act. 
The  lord-lieutenant  is  now  the  permanent  local 
representative  of  the  crown,  who,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  invasion  or  rebellion,  has  power  to  raise  the 
militia,  form  regiments,  troops,  and  companies,  and 
give  commissions  to  officers.  The  history  of  the 
office  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  similar  in  Sbot- 
land.  In  act  1438  c.  3,  the  'Ueutenant'  is  com- 
manded to  '  raise  the  county'  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  rebellious  and  unruly  pos- 
sessors of  castles  and  fortahces  into  subjection: 
and  though  his  powers  were  executive  rather  than 
judicial,  he  seems  sometimes  to  have  had  authority 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  sheriff,  or  overrule 
his  decisions.  The  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county  is  at 
the  head  of  the  magistracy,  the  mihtia,  and  the 
yeomanry;  he  nominates  officers  of  militia  and 
volunteers,  and  i^  the  chief  executive  authority, 
forming  the  settled  channel  of  communication 
between  the  government  and  the  magistracy,  and 
considered  as  responsible  in  cases  of  emergency  for 
the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity.  Under  him, 
are  permanent  deputy-lieutenants  appointed  by  him. 

LIEUTENANT,  Lord-,  os  Ibelaud,  the  viceroy 
or  depxity  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  the- government 
of  Ireland  is  committed.  The  office  has  existed 
from  a  remote  period,  the  appointment  having  been 
made  under  different  designations.  His  powers 
were  in  early  times  very  extensive,  almost  regal. 
For  the  last  haU  century  following  the  Revolution, 
the  lord-Meutenant  resided  little  in  Ireland,  visiting 
it  only  once  in  two  years,  to  hold  the  session  of 
parliament.  Some  lords-lieutenant  never  went  to 
Ireland  at  all,  and  occasionally,  instead  of  a  viceroy, 
lords- justices  (see  Justices,  Lords)  were  appointed.. 

The  lord-lieutenant  is  appointed  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  bears  the  sword  of 
state  as  the  symbol  of  his  viceregal  office,  He  has 
the  assistance  of  a  privy-council  of  58  members, 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  of  officers  of  state. 
He  is  commissioned  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Ireland,  and  to  see  that  justice 
is  impartially  administeredl  He  has  the  control  of 
the  police,  and  may  issue  orders  to  the  general 
commanding  the  troops  for  the  suppoi^  of  the  civU 
authority,  the  protection  of  the  public,  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  suppression  of  insurrection. 
He  may  confer  knighthood,  and  has  the  disposal  of 
church  preferment  (except  bishops'  sees  and  dean- 
eries), as  well  as  all  the  other  patronage  of  the 


country.  The  granting  of  money,  and  lands,  and 
pensions,  of  all  titles  of  honour  except  simple  knight- 
hood, the  appointment  of  privy-oounoiUors,  judges, 
law-officers,  and  governors  of  forts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment to  military  commissions,  are  reserved  to  the 
sovereign,  acting,  however,  on  the  lord-lieutenant's 
advice  and  recommendation.  No  complaint  of  injus- 
tice or  oppression  in  Ireland  will  be  entertained  by 
the  sovereign  until  first  made  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
who  is  in  no  case  required  to  execute  the  royal 
instructions  in  a  matter  of  which  he  may  disapprove 
until  he  can  communicate  with  the  sovereign  and 
receive  further  orders.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  his  office,  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant acts  in  every  matter  of  importance  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain.  The 
views  and  opinions  of  the  cabinet  on  all  the  more 
important  questions  connected  with  his  government 
are  communicated  to  him,  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  is  held  responsible  for  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  with  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant to  be  in  close  correspondence ;  on  matters  of 
revenue,  he  must  be  in  constant  communication  with 
the  Treasury.  On  his  occasional  or  temporary  absence 
from  Ireland,  lords-justices  are  appointed,  who  are 
usually  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces.  His  salary  is  £20,000, 
with  a  residence  in  Dublin  Castle,  as  well  as  one  in 
Phoenix  Park.  His  tenure  of  office  depends  on  that 
of  the  ministry  of  which  he  is  a  member.  By  act 
10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  a  Roman  CathoHc  is  ineligible  for 
the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL,  in  the  British' 
Army,  is  nominally  the  second  officer  in  a  regiment ; 
but  virtually  a  lieutenant-colonel  commands  every 
battaHou  of  infantry  and  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  post 
of  colonel  being  merely  anlionourable  sinecure,  with 
usually  £1000  a  year  attached,  awarded  to  a  general 
officer.  The  Ueutenant-oolonel  is  responsible  for  the 
discipline  of  his  battalion,  the  comfort  of  his  men, 
and  ultimately  for  every  detail  connected  with  their 
organisation.  He  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  the 
major.  In  the  artillery  and  engineers,  where  the 
rank  of  colonel  is  a  substantive  rank,  with  tangible 
regimental  duties,  the  functions  of  Ueutenaut-colonel 
are  more  limited,  one  having  charge  of  every  two 
batteries  of  artillery,  or  two'  companies  of  engineers. 
The  pay  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  varies  from  £1, 9s.  2d. 
per  diem  in  the  Household  Cavalry  to  17s.  in  the 
infantry  of  the  line.  Five  years'  regimental  service 
as  lieutenant-colonel  entitles  an  officer  to  brevet 
rank  as  colonel,  which,  while  improving  his  position 
in  the  army,  does  not,  however,  affect  his  status  in 
his  regiment. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL.  See  General 
Ojwceb. 

LIFE.  In  seeking  a  definition  of  life,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  that  does  not  include  more  than 
is  necessary,  or  exclude  something  that  should 
be  taken  in.  Richerand's  definition  of  bfe,  that  it 
is  'a  collection  of  phenomena  which  succeed  each 
other  during  a  limited  time  in  an  organised  body,' 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  decay  which  goes  on 
after  death.  According  to  De  Blainville,  'life  is 
the  twofold  internal  movement  of  composition  and 
decomposition,  at  once  general  and  continuous.'  As 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer  m  his  Principles  of  Biology 
well  observes,  this  conception  is  in  some  respects  too 
narrow,  and  in  other  respects  too  wide.  Thus,  it 
excludes  those  nervous  and  muscular  functions  which 
form  the  most  conspicuous  and  distinctive  classes  of 
vital  phenomena,  while  it  equally  applies  to  the  prp- 
cesses  going  on  in  a  living  body  and  in  a  galvanic 
battery.  Mr  Spencer  (in  1852)  proposed  to  define 
life  as  'the  co-ordination  of  actions,'  but,  as  he 
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observes,  'like  the  others,  this  definition  inohides 
too  much,  for  it  may  be  said  of  the  solar  system, 
with  its  regularly  recurring  movements  and  its 
self-balanoing  perturbations,  that  it  also  exhibits 
co-ordination  of  actions.'-  His  present  and  amended 
conception  of  life  is :  '  The  definite  combination  of 
heterogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessive, in  correspondence  with  external  co-existences 
and  sequences.'  One  of  the  latest  definitions  of  Hfe 
is  that  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr  G.  H.  Lewes : 
'  Life  is  a  series  of  definite  and  successive  changes, 
both  of  structure  and  composition,  which  take  place 
within  an  individual  without  destroying  its  iden- 
tity.' This  is  perhaps  as  good  a  definition  as  has  yet 
been  given ;  but  no  one  of  those  we  have  quoted 
is  more  than  approximately  true,  and  a  perfect 
definition  of  life  seems  to  be  an  impossibility. 

LIFE,  Mean  Dcration'  or.  By  this  term  is 
meant  the  average  length  of  life  enjoyed  by  a 
given  number  of  persons  of  the  same  age.  Suppose 
we  look  at  the  Northampton  Table  of  Mortality,  we 
find  that,  of  3635  persons  aged  forty,  3559  reach 
forty-one,  3482  reach  forty-two,  and  so  on  ;  the 
whole  faihug  at  ninety-six.  The  average  age  then 
attained  by  the  3635  persons  being  ascertamed  on 
these  data,  would  be  the  mean  duration  of  life  after 
the  age  of  forty  has  been  reached.  Suppose,  then, 
that  a  be  the  given  number  alive  at  a  given  age 
by  a  given  mortality  table,  and  b  the  number 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  c  the  number 
alive  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  so  on  ;  then 
there  die  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  a  —  b  ;  and 
assuming  that  those  who  have  died  have,  on  an 
average,  lived  half  a,  year,  the  aggregate  length 
of  life  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  died  during  the 
first  year  will  be  ^{a—b)  years;  then  b  being 
still  alive,  the  a  persons  have  enjoyed,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  {{a  ~  b)  +  b  =  \{a  +  b)  years. 
In  the  second  year,  the  a  persons  enjoy  \{b  +  c); 
in  the  third,  the  c  persons  enjoy  \(c  +  d)  years; 
and  so  on.  Summing  these,  and  dividing  by  the 
original   munber   of  Eves,  so   as   to  ascertain   the 

average,  gives  4  H ;  hence  the  rule :  Add 

the  numbers  alive  at  each  age  above  that  given, 
divide  by  the  number  alive  at  the  given  age,  and 
add  haK  a  year.  The  mean  duration  of  life  at  a 
given  age  is  often  called  the  '  expectation  of  life ;' 
but  this  is  clearly  a  wrong  term  to  use. 
Of  1000  lives  at  twenty,  suppose  500  to 
reach  forty-five;  then  a  man  aged  twenty 
has  an  equal  chance  of  reaching  forty- 
five,  and  twenty-five  years  would  be  his 
expectation  of  life.  But  it  clearly  does 
not  follow  that  taking  the  500  who  have 
not  reached  twenty-five,'  along  with  the 
.500  who  have  survived  it,  we  should 
find,  on  extinction  of  the  whole,  that 
the  mean  duration  was  twenty-five  years.  It  might 
be  either  gre&ter  or  less.  The  term  '  expectation  of 
life,'  as  generally  applied  by  assurance  companies  to 
denote  mean  duration,  is  therefore  a  wrong  one.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  see  Moetahty,  also 
Man. 

LIFE-ASSXTRANCB.    See  Iksueance. 

LIFE-BOAT,  a  boat  adapted  to  'live'  in  a 
stormy  sea,  with  a  view  to  the  saving  of  life  from 
shipwreck.  Its  qualities  must  be  buoyancy,  to 
avoid  foundering  when  a  sea  ia  shipped ;  strength, 
to  escape  destruction  from  the  violence  of  waves, 
from  a  rocky  beach,  or  from  collision  with  the 
wreck ;  facility  in  turning ;  and  a  power  of  righting 
when  capsized. 

A  melancholy  wreck  at  Tynemouth,  in  September  | 
1789,  suggested  to  the   subscribers  to  the  South  j 
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Shields  News-room,  who  had  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crew  one  by  one,  that  some  special  con- 
struction of  boat  might  be  devised  for  sa'S'ing  life 
from  stranded  vessels.  They  immediately  offered 
a  premium  for  the  best  form  of  life-boat ;  and  the 
first  boat  built  with  the  express  object  of  saving  life 
was  that  constructed  on  this  occasion  by  Mr  Henry 
Greathead.  It  was  of  great  strength,  having  the 
form  of  the  quarter  of  a  spheroid,  with  sides  pro- 
tected and  rendered  buoyant  within  and  without  by 
the  superposition  of  layers  of  cork.  So  useful  was  it 
in  the  first  twenty-one  years  ■  after  its  introduction, 
that  300  lives  were  saved  through  its  instrumentahty 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  alone.  Mr  Greathead 
received  the  gold  medals  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Royal  Humane  Society,  £1200  from  parliament  in 
1802,  and  a  purse  of  100  guineas  from  Lloyd's,  the 
members  of  which  society  also  voted  £2000  to 
encourage  the  building  of  life-boats  on  different 
parts  of  the  coast.  Although  various  other  life-boats 
have  been  invented  from  time  to  time,  Greathead's 
remained  the  general  favourite  until  about  the  year 
1851,  and  many  of  his  construction  are  stUl  to  be 
seen  on  different  points  of  the  coast.  They  failed, 
however,  occasionally ;  and  several  sad  mishaps  befell 
the  crews  of  life-boats,  especially  in  the  case  of  one 
at  South  Shields,  in  which  twenty  pilots  perished. 
Upon  this  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  offered  a 
prize  for  an  improved  construction,  and  numerous 
designs  were  submitted,  a  hundred  of  the  best  of 
which  were  exhibited  in  1851.  Mr  James  Beeching 
of  Yarmouth  obtained  the  award ;  but  his  boat 
was  not  considered  entirely  satisfactory,  and  Mr 
R.  Peake,  of  Her  Majesty's  Dockyard  at  Woolwich, 
was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  producing  a  life- 
boat which  should  combine  the  best  qualities  of 
the  different  inventions.  His  efforts  were  very 
successful,  and  the  National  Life-boat  Institution 
adopted  his  model  as  the  standard  for  the  boats 
they  should  thereafter  establish  on  the  coasts.' 

Sections  of  Mr  Peake's  life-boat  are  shewn  below, 
one  lengthwise  through  the  keel,  the  other  cross- 
wise in  the  middle.  A,  A,  are  the  thwarts  on 
which  the  rowers  sit;  BB,  a  water-tight  deck,  raised 
sufficiently  above  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  be 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  when  the  boat  is  loaded ; 
C,  0,  are  air-tight  chambers  running  along  each 
side,  and  occupying  from  3  to  4  feet  at  each  end : 
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Fig.  1. — Section  lengthwise. 

the  buoyancy  afforded  by  these  more  than  suffices 
to  sustain  the  boat  when  fuUy  laden,  elren  if  filled 
with  water.  To  diminish  the  liability  to  capsize  in 
a  heavy  sea,  the  life-boat  has  great  beam  (breadth) 
in  proportion  to  her  length,  viz.,  8  feet  beam  to  30 
length.  In  addition,  the  bottom  is  almost  flat.  As 
in  her  build  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  dis- 
pense with  cross-pieces,  some  means  are  required  to 
preserve  the  rigidity  of  the  whole  structure  amid  the 
buffetings  of  a  tempest.  To  achieve  this,  and  also 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  light  ballast,  Mr  Peake  fiUs 
the  space  between  the  boat's  bottom  and  the  water- 
tight deck  (BB)  with  blocks,  tightly  wedged  together, 
of  cork  and  light  hard  wood,  D,  D.  These  would 
form  a  false  bottom,  were  a  rent  made  in  the  outer 
covering,  and,  by  their  comparative  weight,  coun- 
teract in  some  degree  the  top-heaviness  induced  by 
the  air-vessels,  wmoh  are  entirely  above  the  water 
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line  (H).  This  arrangement  would  be  insufSoient  to 
maintain  the  equilibrmm  of  the  boat,  however,  and 
especially  under  sail,  so  Mr  Peake  has   added  a 


Fig.  2. — Section  crosswise. 

heavy  iron  keel  (E)  of  from  4  to  8  owt.,  which  effec- 
tually keeps  the  boat  straight.  Some  btiilders  object 
to  this  iron  ballast :  the  Liverpool  and  Norfolk  boats 
take  out  their  plugs,  and  preferably  admit  water 
until  steadiness  is  secured;  but  Mr  Peake  has  an 
additional  object  in  view — that  of  causing  the  boat 
to  immediately  right  itself  if  turned  upside  down, 
as  the  best  boats  sometimes  wiU  be  in  heavy  gales. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ends  of  the  boat  rise 
above  the  centre  IJ  to  2  feet.  This,  for  one  thing, 
facilitates  turning,  as  the  pivot  on  which  her  weight 
rests  is  shortened ;  for  another,  if  she  capsizes  and 
is  thrown  bottom  up,  these  raised  caissons  are  suiE- 
cient  to  sustain  her  by  their  buoyancy.  So  long, 
then,  as  she  floats  precisely  in  an  inverted  state,  she 
will  be  steady ;  but  the  slightest  motion  to  either 
side — which,  of  course,  in  practice  ensues  instantly 
— throws  the  heavy  keel  off  the  perpendicular,  in 
which  its  centre  of  gravity  was  exactly  over  the  line 
between  bow  and  stern,  and  the  boat  must  imme- 
diately right  itself.    This  process  is  shewn  in  fig.  3, 
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where  it  wiU  be  perceived  that  the  overturned  boat 
must  forthwith  right  itself  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow,  on  account  of  the  heavy  top- 
weight  at  E.  F  is  a  covered  trough,  to  contain  the 
tackle,  sails,  &c.,  when  not  in  use ;  in  service,  it  is 
also  useful  to  receive  any  water  that  may  penetrate 
among  the  cork  and  wooden  chocks  beneath  the 
water-tight  deck :  this  leakage  is  at  tunes  con- 
siderable when  the  outer  skin  of  the  boat  has  sus- 
tained damage.  The  trough  may  be  fitted  with  a 
small  hand-pump,  to  enable  one  of  the  sitters  to 
clear  it  out  when  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  contrivance  in  the 
life-boat  is  that  for  discharging  the  water  which 
she  ships.  This  consists  of  six  relieving  tubes,  6, 
each  six  inches  in  diameter,  passing  through  the 
deck,  B,  the  ballast,  D,  and  the  Dottom.  The 
tubes,  which  are  near  the  centre  of  the  boat,  three 
on  each  side,  have  at  the  bottom  a  valve  opening 
outwards.  As  the  deck,  B,  is  always  above  the 
water-level,  any  water  in  the  boat  necessarily  flows 
out  through  thfese  tubes,  so  that  if  a  wave  bursts 
over  her,  and  completely  fills  the  .boat,  the  reUeving 
tubes  free  her,  and  she  is  empty  again  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  greater  the  height  of  water  within, 
the  faster  will  it  run  out.    The  advantages  of  the 


hfe-boat  may  be  thus  summed  up.  The  air-cham- 
bers and  the  light  ballpt  render  sinking  impossible  j 
the  keel  nearly  prevents  capsizing,  and  rectifies 
it,  if  it  does  happen ;  while  the  relieving  tubes 
effectually  clear  off  any  water  that  finds  its  way 
within.  With  such  precautions,  the  safety  of  the 
crew  appears  almost  assured,  and,  in  fact,  loss  of 
life  in  a  life-boat  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  boat  is  kept  on  a  truck^of  considerable 
strength,  as  the  lite-boat  weighs  two  tons — close  to 
the  beach,  and  is  drawn  to  the  watei-'s  edge  when 
required ;  the  crew  are  trained  to  their  work,  and, 
it  need  not  be  added,  are  among  the  hardiest  of 
seamen.  Ordinary  life-boats  are  rowed  by  eight 
or  twelve  oars  (of  the  best  fir)  double  banked ;  but 
for  small  stations,  where  it  would  be  difficult  to 
collect  so  many  men  at'  short  notice,  smaller  boats 
are  made,  rowing  six  oars  single  banked. 

The  importance  of  the  life-boat  in  saving  life  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Hundreds  of  vessels 
have  their  crews  rescued  through  its  use  every  year ; 
and  as  the  National  Life-boat  Institution  obtains 
funds,  this  invention  is  being  gradually  extended 
all  round  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whUe 
foreign  nations  have  not  been  remiss  in  thus  pro- 
tecting their  shores. 

The  Boyal  National  Life-boat  Institiution,  after 
an  unrecognised  existence  of  several  years,  was 
formally  incorporated  in  1824.  Its  objects  are  the 
provision,  maintenance,  and  efficient  working  of 
life-boats  on  all  parts  of  the  coast ;  also,  by  granting 
rewards  in  places  where  the  scanty  population 
would  not  justify  a  life-boat  station,  the  stimulation 
of  coast-seamen  to  save  life  from  wrecks.  The 
society  is  of  course  dependent  for  its  support  on 
voluntary  contributions,  which  have  not  hitherto 
failed  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  scarcely  can 
a  nobler  recipient  for  charity  be  found  than  this 
purely  philanthropic  institution.  By  the  latest 
Report,  it  appeared  that,  up  to  December  1861,  the 
society  owned  121  life-boats  in  active  employ ;  and 
that  up  to  the  same  period,  it  had  s?,ved  12,272 
lives  from  shipwreck,  all  of  which  would,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  have  been  lost  but  for  its  assist- 
ance. During  1861,  the  Institution  received  £15,093, 
and  spent  £6162  on  new  boats,  houses,  and  gear, 
£3057  on  repairs,  £1368  in  rewards,  and  £1950  on 
cockswains'  wages  and  to  the  crews  for  practising 
quarterly.  The  cost  of  a  new  station  complete 
(from  £300  to  £500)  is  frequently  presented  by 
some  charitable  individual. 

The  size  of  a  common  life-boat  renders  it  incon- 
venient for  stowage  on  shipboard.  To  obviate  this, 
the  Eev.  E.  L.  Berthon,  of  Fareham,  has  invented  a 
collapsing  boat,  which  is  readily  expanded,  possesses 
great  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  occupies 
comparatively  little  space  when  out  of  use.  Its 
sides  are  connected  by  various  hinges.  This  boat  is 
extensively  employed  for  ocean  steam-ships. 

_  .LIFE-ESTATE,  in  English  Law,  is  an  estate  or 
interest  in  real  property  for  a  life.  The  life  may  be 
either  that  of  the  owner  or  of  some  third  party,  in 
which  latter  case  it  is  called  an  estate  pur  autre  vie. 
Life-estates  in  lands  are  classed  among  Freeholds 
(q.  v.).  The  tenant  for  life  has  certam  rights  in 
regard  to  the  uses  of  the  estate.  He  is  entitled  to 
cut  wood  to  repair  fences,  to  burn  in  the  house,  &c. 
He  cannot  open  a  mine  on  the  estate,  but  if  it  was 
already  ■  opened;  he  is  entitled  to  carry  it  on  for  his 
own.  profit.  .Life-estates  are  created  by  deed,  but 
there  are  certain  estates  created  by  law,  as  Courtesy 
(q.  v.).  Dower  (q.  v.),  tenancy  in  tail  after  possibility 
of  issue  extirict.    As  to  Scotland,  see  Liferent. 

LIFE  GUARDS,  the  two  senior  re^ments  of 
the  "mounted   portion  of   the  body-guard   of   the 
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Britis}i  sovereign  and  garrison  of  London.  They 
took  their  origin  in  two  troops  of  horse-grenadiers 
raised  respectively  in  1693  and  1702 :  these  troops 
were  reduced  in  1783,  and  reformed  as  regiments  of 
Life  Guards.  Although  usually  employed  ahout 
the  court  and  metropolis,  the,Life  Guards  are  not 
exempt  from  the  liability  to  foreign  service  -when 
required,  having  distinguished  theipselves  in  the 
Peninsula  and  at  Watenoo.  The  men  are  all  six 
feet  high  and  upwards,  armed  with  sword  and 
carbine,  wear  knee-boots,  leather  breeches,  red  coats, 
and  steel  helmets.  They  also  wear  steel  cuirasses, 
the  utility  of  -which  is  considered  very  doubtful. 
With  this  unwieldy  armour,  they  require  powerful 
horses,  which  are  uniformly  black.  The  two  regi- 
ments comprise  878  men,  -with  550  horses,  and  their 
p*y  and  personal  allowances  amount  to  £54,742. 

LIFE-PRESERVERS,  inventions  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life  in  cases  of  fire  or  shipwreck.  The  fire 
life-preservers  wOl  be  found  treated  of  under  FlKB- 
ESCAPBS.  The  other  class  includes  the  various  con- 
trivances for  preserving  the  buoyancy  of  the  human 
body,  and  for  reaching  the  shore.  Of  these,  the 
readiest  and  most  effective  are  empty  water-casks, 
well  bunged-up,  and  -with  ropes  attached  to  them 
to  hold  on  by.  It  has  been  found  that  a  36-gaEon 
cask  so  prepared  can  support  ten  men  conveniently, 
in  tolerably  smooth  water.  Cook's  and,  Rodger's 
patent  life-rafts  consist  of  square  frames  buoyed 
up  by  a  cask  at  each  corner.  Among  foreign 
nations,  frames  of  bamboo,  and  inflated  goat  and 
seal  skins,  have  been  long  employed  as  life-pre- 
servers ;  and  in  China,  it  is  customary  for  those 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  to  tie  gourds  to 
their  children,  to  buoy  them  up  in  case  of  their 
falling  into  the  water.  Since  the  introduction  of 
cork,  jackets  and  belts  of  that  material  in  immense 
variety  have  been  patented.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  one  pound  of  cork  is  amply  sufficient  to  support 
a  man  of  ordinary  size  and  make.  A  few  years  ago, 
on  the  invention  of  india-rubber  cloth,  inflated  belts 
of  this  material  were  made,  and  found  to  be  superior 
in  buoyancy  to  the  cork  belt,  besides,  when  emptied 
of  air,  being  very  portable.  They  are,  however,  much 
more  liable  to  damage  by  being  punctured  or  torn, 
or  to  decay  by  being  put  away  while  damp.  Some 
of  these  defects  are  remedied  by  ha-ving  the  interior 
of  the  belt  divided  into  several  compartments ;  so 
that,  when  one  is  damaged,  the  remainder  may 
still  suffice.  Various  forms  of  inflated  mattresses, 
pillows,  &c.,  have  been  made  on  the  saine  principle, 
and  been  found  very  effective ;  one  shewn  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  ha-ving  sustained  96 
pounds  for  five  days  -without  injury.  But  the 
favourite  life-buoy  among  sailors  is  composed  of 
slices  of  cork  neatly  and  compactly  arranged,  so  as 
to  form  a.  buoyant  zone  of  about  30  or  32  inches 
in  diameter,  6  in  -width,  and  4  in  thickness.  It 
consequently  contains  about  12  lbs.  of  cork,  and  is 
generally  covered  with  painted  canvas  to  add  to  its 
strength  and  protect  it  from  the  injurious  action  of 
the  water.  A  buoy  so  constructed  can  sustain  six 
persons,  and  it  is  generally  furnished  with  a  Kfe-Une 
(a  cord  running  round  the  outside  of  the  buoy  and 
fastened  to  it  at  four  points)  to  afford  a  more  conve- 
nient hold.  This  life-preserver  is  found  on  board  of 
aU  vessels. 

LIFERENT,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  a,  right  to 
use  a  heritable  estate  for  life,  the  person  enjoying  it 
being  called  a  Uferenter.  The  ri^ts  of  a  llferenter 
nearly  resemble,  though  they  are  not  identical  -with, 
those  of  a  tenant  for  life  in  EnglaniL  See  Lite- 
estate. 

LIFTS,  ropes,  on  shipboard,  for  raising  or  lower- 
ing and  maintaining  in  position  the  yards.  They 
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pass  from  the  deck  over  pulleys  at  the  mast-head, 
and  thence  to  near  the  extremities  of  the  yard.  The 
Uft  bears  the  designation  of  the  yard  to  which  it  is 
attached,  a,s  fore-lift,  mam-top-gallant-lifi,  &c.  See 
Rigging. 

LI'GAMENTS  are  cords,  bands,  or  membranous  ^ 
expansions  of  white  flbrou^  tissue,  which  play  an 
extremely  important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  joints, 
seeing  that  they  pass  in  fixed  directions  from  one 
bone  to  another,  and  serve  to  limit  some  movements 
of  a  joint,  while  they  freely  allow  others. 

Todd  and  Bo-wman,  in  their  Physiological  Anatomy, 
arrange  ligaments  in  three  classes  :  1.  Funicular, 
rounded  cords,  such  as  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  knee-joint,  the  perpendicular  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint,  &c. ;  2.  i^osdcMfej?-,  flattened  bands,  more 
or  less  expanded,  such  as  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
elbow-joint,  and  the  great  majority  of  ligaments  in 
the  body ;  3.  Capsular,  which  are  barrel-shaped 
expansions  attached  by  their  two  ends  to  the  two 
bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  joint,  which 
they  completely  but  loosely  invest :  they  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  ball-and-socket 
joint,  and  occur  in  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints.  See 
Joints. 

LIGATU'RA,  an  Italian  term  in  Music,  meaning 
binding,  frequently  marked  by  a  slur,  thus  ^ — s, 
which  IS  placed  over  certain  notes  for  the  purpose  of 
she-wing  that  they  are  to  be  blended  together ;  if  in 
vocal  music,  that  they  are  to  be  sung  -with  one 
breath ;  also  used  in  instrumental  music,  to  inark 
the  phrasing. 

LI'GATTJRB,  the  term  applied,  in  Surgery,  to 
the  thread  tied  round  a  blood-vessel  to  stop  bleed- 
ing. The  ligatures'  most  commonly  used  consist  of 
strong  hempen  or  silk  threads;  but  catgut,  horse- 
hair, &c.,  have  been  employed  by  some  surgeons.  A 
ligature  should  be  tied  round  an  artery  -with 
sufficient  tightness  to  cut  through  its  middle  and 
internal  waUs.  Although  the  operation  of  tying 
arteries  was  clearly  known  to  Rufus  of  Ephesus, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  it  subsequently 
fell  into  desuetude,  tiU  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Ambrose  ParS,  in  the  16th  century. 

LIGHT  is  the  subject  of  the  science  of  Optics 
(q.  v.).  We  here  just  notice  its  principal  phenomena, 
and  the  hypotheses  advanced  to  explain  them. 
Every  one  knows  that  light  diverges  from  a  lumin- 
ous centre  in  all  directions,  and  that  its  transmis- 
sion in  any  direction  is  straight.  It  travels  -with 
great  velocity,  which  was  first  ascertained,  by  obser- 
vations on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  to  be 
195,000  English  miles  in  one  second.  Shadows  (q.  v.) 
are  a  result  of  its  straight  transmission ;  and  it 
follows  from  its  diverging  in  all  directions  from 
a  luminous  centre,  that  its  intensity  diminishes 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
centre.  When  it  falls  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies, 
it  is  reflected  from  them,  regularly  or  irregularly, 
totally  or  partially,  or  is  pjirtly  or  wholly  trans- 
mitted or  refracted  through  them.  The  phenomena 
of  the  reflection  and  of  the  refraction  of  light  are 
-treated  of  respectively  under  the  heads  Catoptrics 
(q.  V.)  and  Dioptrics  (q.  v.).  The  facts  of  obser- 
vation on  which  catoptrics  is  founded  are  two: 
1.  In  the  reflection  of  light,  the  incident  ray,  the 
normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  reflected  ray  are  in 
one  plane ;  2.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equaJ  to  the 
angle  of  incidence.  Similar  to  these  are  the  physical 
laws  on  which  dioptrics  is  founded.  When  a  ray 
of  homogeneous  light  is  incident  on  a  refracting 
surface,  1.  The  incident  and  refracted  ray  lie  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  normal  at  the  point  of  incidence, 
and  on  opposite  sides  of  it ;  2,  The  sine  of  the  angle 
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of  incidence,  ■whatever  that  angle  may  be,  bears, 
to  the  angle  of  refraction,  a  ratio  dependent  only 
on  the  nature  of  the  media  between  which  the 
refraction  takes  place,  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
light.  In  stating  these  laws,  we  have  hinted  at 
light  being  of  different  kinds.  At  one  time,  it  was 
not  supposed  that  colour  had  anything  to  do  with 
light;  now,  there  is  no  serious  dispute  but  that 
there  are  lirfits  of  different  colours  (see  Chbom- 
ATics  and  Spectrum),  with  different  properties, 
though  obeying  the  same  general  laws.  Among  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  light  are  those  treated 
of  tinder  the  head  Polarisation  (q.  v.).  Next  to 
these  in  interest  are  the  phenomena  of  double 
refraction.  See  Eeeeaotion',  Double.  For  an 
account  of  the  chief  chemical  properties  of  light,  see 
Photography  and  Spectrum.  See  also,  for  pheno- 
mena not  noticed  above,  the  articles  ABEERATioir, 
Difpraotion,  Dispersion,  Interjbrence. 

Two  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
the  different  phenomena  of  light,  viz.,  the  theory  of 
emission,  or  the  corpuscular  theory,  and  the  theory  of 
vibration,  or  the  undulatory  theory.  According  to  the 
former,  light  is  an  attenuated  imponderable  sub- 
stance, whose  colours  depend  on  the  velocity  of  its 
transmission.  It  regards  reflection  as  analogous  to 
the  reboxmding  of  elastic  bodies ;  while,  to  explain 
refraction,  it  assumes  that  there  are  interstices  in 
transparent  bodies,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
particles  of  light,  and  that  these  particles  are 
attracted  by  the  molecules  of  bodies — their  attrac- 
tion combining  with  the  velocity  of  the  particles  of 
light  to  cause  them  to  deviate  in  their  course.  The 
undulatory  theory  assumes  that  light  is  propagated 
by  the  vibrations  of  an  imponderable  matter  termed 
Ether  (q.  v.).  On  this  view,  light  is  somewhat 
similar  to  sound  (see  Interference).  Newton  was 
the  author  of  the  former  theory,  and  Huygheus 
may  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  latter.  The 
theories  were  long  rivals,  but  now  no  doubt  remains 
that  the  theory  of  undulations  has  triumphed  over 
the  other.  Its  soundness  may  be  said  to  rest  on 
similar  evidence  to  that  which  we  have  for  the 
theory  of  gravitation  :  it  had  not  only  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  all  the  phenomena  of  light,  but  it  has 
been  the  means  of  discovering  new  phenomena.  In 
fact,  it  has  supplied  the  philosopher  with  the  power 
of  prescience  in  regard  to  its  subject.  Those  who 
wish  to  study  the  theory  may  advantageously  con- 
sult its  popular  exposition  by  Young  {Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  London,  1846),  and  Lloyd's 
Wave  Theory  of  ■Light  (Dublin,  1856).  The  mathe- 
matical theory  is  very  fully  investigated  in  Airy's 
MatTiematical  Tracts. 

LIGHT.  In  point  of  Law,  the  right  to  light  is  one 
of  the  rights  incident  to  the  ownership  of  land  and 
houses.  When  it  is  claimed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interfere  with  a  neighbour's  absolute  rights,  it  is 
called,  in  England  and  Ireland,  an  Easement  (q.  v.), 
and  in  Scotland  a,  Servitude  (q.  v.).  In  England 
and  Ireland,  the  right  to  Mght,  as  between  neigh- 
bours, is  qualified  in  this  way,  and  forms  a  subject 
of  frequent  dispute  in  towns  and  populous  places. 
If  A  build  a  house  on  the  edge  of  his  ground 
with  windows  looking  into  B's,^  field  or  garden 
which  is  adjacent,  B  may  next  day,  or  any  time 
within  20  years,  run  up  a  house  or  screen  close 
to  A's  windows,  and  darken  them  all,  for  one  has 
as  good  a  right  to  build  on  his  own  land  as  the 
other.  But  u .  B  allow  A's  house  to  stand  20  years 
without  building,  B  is  for  ever  after  prevented 
from  building  on  his  own  land  so  as  to  darken. 
A's  lights,  for  A  then  acquires  a  prescriptive  right 
to  an  easement  over  B's  lands.  In  the  Koman  law, 
a  person  was  entitled  not  only  to  a  servitude  of 
lig^t,  but  also  of  prospect ;  but  in  this  country  the 


right  of  prospect,  or  of  having  a  fine  view,  is  not 
recognised  by  the  law,  except  so  far  that  the  lights, 
after  20  years,  must  not  be  sensibly  darkened.  In 
Scotland,  a  servitude  of  light  may  exist  in  like  man- 
ner, but  it  cannot  be  constituted  except  by  special 
grant;  whereas  in  England,  if  nothing  is  said,  the 
right  is  acquired  by  prescription,  or  mere  lapse  of 
time.  In  Scotland,  a  neighbour,  B,  may,  after  20 
years,  or  any  distance  of  time,  build  on  his  own  laud, 
and  darken  A's  windows,  provided  he  do  not  act 
wantonly,  emuloUsly,  or  so  as  to  cause  a  nuisance. 

LIGHTER,  a  large  flat-bottomed  barge  or  boat, 
usually  propelled  or  guided  by  two  heavy  oars,  and 
used  for  conveying  merchandise,  coals,  &c.,  between 
ships  and  portions  of  the  shore  they  cannot  reach  by 
reason  of  their  draught. 

LIGHTPOOT,  John,  one  of  the  earlier  Hebrew 
scholars  of  England,  was  born  in  1602  at  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  in  Staffordshire.  He  studied  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and,  after  entering  into  orders, 
became  chaplain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who,  being 
himseH  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  inspired  L.  with  a 
desire  to  become  one  also.  In  1627,  appeared  his 
Ervhhim,  or  Miscellanies  Christian  and  Judaical, 
which  were  dedicated  to  Sir  Rowland,  who,  in  1631, 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Ashley  in  Stafford- 
shire. Subsequently,  he  removed  to  London,  that 
he  might  have  better  opportunities  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  favourite  study;  and  in  1642  he 
was  chosen  minister  of  St  Bartholomew's,  to  the 
parishioners  of  which  he  dedicated  his  Handful 
of  Gleanings  out  of  the  Booh  of  Mxodua  (London, 
1643).  His  most  important  work  is  Horce  H^raicce 
et  TalmudiccB,  &c.  (Cambridge,  1648)),  recently 
re-edited  by  R.  Gandell  (4  vols.,  Oxford,  1859).  L. 
was  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  met  at 
Westminster  in'  1643,  and  in  the  debates  that 
took  place  there,  betrayed  a  decided  predilection  for 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  In 
the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  Master  of  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  in  1655  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university.  At  the  Restoration,  he  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  died  at 
Ely,  December  6,  1675.  At  his  death,  he  was 
engaged  on  a  Harmony.  The  first  collected  edition 
of  L.  s  works  was  published  in  1684,  in  2  vols,  folio ; 
the  best,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pitman,  in  1822—1825, 
in  13  vols.  L.  was  a  very  learned  Hebraist  for 
his  time,  but  he  was  not  free  from  the  unscientific 
crotchets  of  the  period,  holding,  for  example,  the 
inspiration  of  the  vowel-points,  &c.  He  has  done 
good  service  to  theology  by  pointing  out  and  insisting 
upon  the  close  connection  between  the  TalmudioEU 
and  Midrashic  writings  and  the  New  Testament, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  only  to  be  understood 
by  illustrations  from  the  anterior  and  contempor- 
aneous religious  literature. 

LIGHT-HOUSE,  a  building  on  some  conspicu- 
ous point  of  the  sea-shore,  from  which  a  light  is 
exhibited  at  night  as  a  guide  to  mariners.  Light- 
houses are  of  great  antiquity,  but  they  were  long  of 
an  imperfect  kind,  and  only  in  recent  times  have 
the  systems  of  lighting  them  been  perfected.  The 
most  celebrated  Eght-house  in  ancient  times  was 
that  erected  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  at  Alexandria, 
280  B.C.,  from  which  Pharos  came  to  be  a  general 
name  for  a  light-house,  and  still  subsists  in  the 
French  Phare. 

There  is  no  surer  test  of  the  advance  in  civilisa- 
tion of  any  maritime  country,  than  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  light-houses.  When  we  consider 
the  amount  of  property  constantly  afloat  aroimd 
the  shores  of  Britain,  and  the  number  of  valuable  ' 
lives  at  stake,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  over- 
estimate the   importance   of   tiiose    beacon-lights, 
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whioh  supply,  though,  of  course,  in  an  extremely 
imperfect  way,  the  want  of  the  light  of  the  sun. 
The  light-houses  of  the  United  Kingdom  now  num- 
ber, with  harbour-lights,  upwards  of  400  stations, 
and  include  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  engineer- 
ing, such  as  Smeaton's  Eddystone,  Eobert  Steven- 
son's Bell  Rock,  Alan  Stevenson's  Skerryvore,  and 
James  Walker's  Bishop  Eock.  As  information  will 
be  found  under  their  respective  heads  regarding  some 
of  these  interesting  works,  we  shall  restrict  our- 
selves in  the  following  short  memoir  to  the  internal 
economy  of  light-houses,  and  the  moat  approved 
means  of  producing  a  powerful  light  for  the  use  of 
the  mariner. 

Oatoptnc  or  Reflecting  System. — So  recently  as  the 
latter  part  of  last  century,  the  sea-lights  of  Britain 
consisted  of  open  coal-fires  ;  but  this  imperfect 
means  of  iUuminatiou  was  replaced  by  reflectors 
having  lamps  in  their  foci.  At  first,  these  instru- 
ments consisted  of  small  facets  of  mirror-glass-  fixed 
in  a  mould  by  means  of  cement ;  but  reflectors  of 
copper-plate  faced  with  sUver,  and  hammered  to  the 
proper  form,  and  carefully  polished,  were  afterwards 
introduced.  'The  parabolic  form  (see  fig.  1),  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  most  correct  for  reflecting  the 
light  proceeding  from  the  focus  and  falling  upon  its 
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surface  into  one  beam  of  parallel  rays.  When  a  series 
of  such  reflectors  are  arranged  close  to  each  other 
round  a  cylinder  in  a  light-house,  they  illuminate 
constantly,  though  not  with  equal  intensity,  the 
whole  horizon.  As  the  property  of  the  parabolic 
reflector  is  to  collect  the  rays  incident  upon  its 
surface  .into  one  beam  of  parallel  rays,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible,  were  the  flame  from  which 
the  rS,ys  proceed  a  mathematical  point,  to  produce  a 
light  which  would  illuminate  the  whole  of  the  horizon, 
unless  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  reflectors. 
But  as  the  radiant,  instead  of  being  a  mathematical 
point,  is  a  physical  object,  consisting  of  a  flame  of 
very  notable  size,  the  rays  which  come  from  the 
outer  portion  of  the  luminous  cone  proceed,  after 
reflection,  in  such  divergent  directions,  as  to  render 
it  practically  possible  to  light  up,  though  unequally, 
the  whole  horizon.  The  divergence  produced  in  this 
way  by  a  burner  of  one  inch,  in  diameter,  with  a 
focal  distance  of  four  inches,  is  in  the  horizontal 
plane  about  14°  22'.  The  whole  horizon  may  thus 
be  illuminated  by  reflectors. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  distinction,  it  is  desired 
to  shew  a  revolving  light,  then  several  of  those 
reflectors  are  j)laced  with  their  axes  parallel  to 
each  other  on  each  of  the  faces  of  a  four-sided  frame, 
which  is  made  to  revolve.  In  such  a  case,  the 
mariner  sees  a  light  only  at  those  times  when  one 
of  the  faces  of  the  frame  is  directed  towards  him, 
but  at  aU  other  times  he  is  left  in  darkness.  The 
rotation  of  the  frame  upon  its  axis  thus  produces 
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to  his  eye  a  succession  of  light  and  dark  intervals, 
which  enables  him  to  distinguish  it  from  the  fixed 
light  which  is  constantly  in  view  in  every  azimuth. 
The  distinction  of  a  red  light  is  best  produced  by 
using  a  chimney  of  red  instead  of  white  glass  for 
each  burner.  The  flashing  or,  scintillating  light, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  distinc- 
tions, was  first  introduced  by  the  late  Mr  Eobert 
Stevenson,  the  engineer  of  the  Northern  Light- 
houses, in  1822,  at  Buchanness,  in  Aberdeenshire. 
The  same  engineer  also  introduced  what  has  been 
called  the  intermittent  light,  by  which  a  stationary 
frame  with  reflectors  is  instantaneously  eclipsed, 
and  is  again  as  suddenly  revealed  to  view  by  the 
vertical  movement  of  opaque  cylinders  in  front  of 
the  reflectors.  The  intermittent  is  distinguished 
from  the  revolving  light,  which  also  appears  and  dis- 
appears successively  to  the  view,  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  eclipses  and  of  the  reappearances,  whereas 
in  all  revolving  lights  there  is  a  gradual  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  light. 

Dixyptrie  System. — Another    method  of    bending 
the   diverging  rays  proceeding  from   a  lamp  into 
such  directions  as  shall  be  useful  to  the  mariner, 
is  that  of  refraction.    If  a  flame  be  placed  in  the 
focus  of  a  lens  of  the  proper  form,  the   diverging 
rays  will  be  bent  parallel  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
a  single  solid  beam  of  light.     So  early  as  1759,  a 
London  optician  proposed  to  grind  the  glass  of  the, 
Eddystone  Light-house  to  a  lenticular  form ;  but 
this  proposal  came  to  nothing,  for  the  first  light 
of  the  Eddystone  consisted  of  a  few  wax-oandles, 
placed  upon  a  chandelier,  without  even  so  much  as 
a  reflector  of  any  kind  behind  them.     M.  Augustiu 
Fresnel  was  the  first  to  propose  and  to  introduce 
lenticular  action  into  light-house  illumination,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  annular  or  built  lens,  which  had  been 
suggested  as  a  burning  instrument  by  Buffon  and 
Condorcet.    He  also,  in  conjunction  with  Arago  and 
Mathieu,  used  a  large  lamp  having  four  concentric 
wicks.    In  order  to  produce  a  revolving  light  on  the 
lenticular  or  dioptric  system,  a  different  arrangement 
was   adopted  from  that  which  we  have  described 
for  the  catoptric  system.     The  large  lamp  was  now 
made  a  fixture,  and  four  or  more  annular  lenses 
were   fitted   together,    so  as  to  form   a   frame   of 
glass  which  surrounded  the  lamp.   When  this  frame 
is  made  to  revolve  round  the  lamp,  the  mariner 
gets  the  full  effect  of  the  lens  whenever  its  axis  is 
pointed  towards  him,   but   in  all  other   positions 
there  is  darkness.     In  order  to  operate  upon  those 
rays  of  light  which  passed  above  the  lens,  a  system 
of  double  optical  agents  was  employed  by  Fresnel. 
These  (see  fig.  2)  consisted  of  a  pyramid  of  lenses,  a, 
with  mirrors,  h,  placed  above  at  the  proper  angle  for 
rendering  the  rays  passing  upwards  parallel  to  those 
which  came  from  the  annular  lens,  L.     But  Fresnel 
did  not  stop  here,  for,  in  order  to  make  the  lenticular 
system  suitable  for  fixed  as  well  as  revolving  lights, 
he  designed  a  new  optical  agent,  to  which  the  name 
of  cylindrio  refractor  has  been  given.     This  con- 
sisted of  cylindrical  lenses,  which  were  the  solids 
that  would   be  generated  were   the  profile   of   an 
annular  lens  made  to  circulate  round  a  vertical  axis. 
The  action  of  this  instrument  is  obviously  to  allow 
the  rays  to  spread  naturally  in  the  horizontal  plane, 
while  they  suffer  refraction  in  the  vertical  plane. 
The  effect  of  this  instrument  is  therefore  to  shew 
a  hght  of  equal  intensity  all  round  the  horizon, 
and  thus  to  form  a  better  light  than  that  which 
was   formerly  produced  for  fixed  lights  by  para- 
bolic reflection.    It  is  obvious,  however,  from  our 
description  that  the   diverging  rays   which  were 
not  intercepted  by  this  c^indrio  hoop,  or  those 
which  would  have  passed  upwards  and  been  use- 
lessly   expended   in    illuminating   the    clouds,    or 
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downwards  in  uselessly  iUummating  the  light- 
room  floor,  were  lost  to  the  mariner;  and  in 
order  to  render  these  effective,  Fresnel  ultimately- 
adopted  the  use  of  what  has  been  called  the  internal 
or  total  reflection  of  glass ;  and  here  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  action  by  glass  over  reflection  by  metal  is  the 
smaller  quantity  of  hght  that  it  absorbs.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  there  is  a  gain  of  almost 
one-fourth  ('249)  by  employing  glass  prisms  instead 


of  metallic  reflectors  for  Ught-house  illumination. 
Fresnel  introduced,  above  and  below  the  cylindric 
refracting  hoop  which  we  have  described,  certain 
separate  glass  prisms  of  triangular  section,  the  first 
svmace  of  each  of  which  refracted  to  a  certain  extent 
any  ray  of  light  that  fell  upon  it,  while  the  second 
surface  was  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to  reflect,  by 
what  is  called  internal  or  total  reflection,  the  ray 
which  had  before  been  refracted  by' the  first  surface; 
and  the  last  or  outer  surface  produced  another  refrac- 
tion, which  made  the  rays  pass  out  parallel  with 
those  refracted  by  the  central  cylindric  hoop.  The 
light  faUing  above  the  cylindric  hoop  was  thus  bent 
downwards,  and  that  falling  below  was  bent  upwards, 
so  as  to  be  made  horizontal  and  parallel  with  that 
proceeding  from  the  hoop.    Kga.  3  and  4  represent 
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in  elevation  and  section  this,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  of  Fresnel's  inventions  in  light-house  illum- 
ination, and  when  made  of  the  rhomboidal  form, 


and  used  in  connection  with  the  diagonal  franmina 
introduced  by  Mr  Alan  Stevenson,  it  may  be  said 
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to  be  a  perfect  apparatus.  In  the  figure,  p  shew  the 
prisms  and  E  the  cylindric  refractor. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that,  in  so  far  as  regards  fixed  lights, 
which  are  required  to  illuminate  the  whole  of  the 
horizon  vfith  equal  intensity,  the  dioptric  light  of 
Fresnel  is  a  perfect  instrument.  But  the  case  is 
otherwise  as  regards  revolving  Hghts,  or  those  where 
the  whole  rays  have  to  be  concentrated  into  one 
or  mor^  beams  of  parallel  rays.  To  revert  to  the 
parabolic  reflector,  it  must  be  obvious  (see  fig.  1)  that 
every  ray  which  escapes  past  the  lips  of  the  reflector 
never  reaches  the  eye  of  the  mariner,  wlule,  if  we 
return  to  the  dioptric  revolving  light  of  Fresnel, 
we  find  that  those  rays  which  escape  past  the  lens, 
are  acted  on  by  two  agents,  both  of  which  cause  loss 
of  light  by  absorption.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the 
inclined  mirrors  (see  fig.  2),  and  ia  passing  through 
the  pyramidal  inclined  lenses,  was  estimated  by 
Fresnel  himself  at  one-half  of  the 'whole  incident 
rays.  In  order  to  avoid  this  loss  of  light,  Mr 
Thomas  Stevenson  proposed,  in  1849,  to  introduce  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  use  of  one  of  these  agents 
is  avoided,  and  the  employment  of  total  reflection, 
which  had  been  sucoessfmly  employed  by  Fresnel 
for  fixed  lights,  was  introduced  with  great  advantage 
for  revolving  lights. 

'  This  efi'ect  may  be  produced  by  the  combination 
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of  an  annular  lens,  L  (fig.  5) ;  a  paraboBo  conoid,  a, 
truncated  at  its  parameter,  or  between  that  and  its 
vertex ;  and  a  portion  of  a  spherical  mirror,  6.  The 
lens,  when  at  its  proper  focal  distance  ft-om  the  flame, 
subtends  the  same  angle  from  it  as  the  outer  lips  of 
the  paraboloid,  so  that  no  ray  of  light  coming  from 
the  front  of  the  flame  can  escape  being  intercepted 
either  by  the  paraboloid  or  the  lens.  The  spherical 
reflector  occupies  the  place  of  the  parabolic  conoid 
which  has  been  cut  off  behind  the  parameter.    The 
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flame  is  at  once  in  the  centre  of  the  spherical  mirror, 
and  in  the  common  focus  of  the  lens  and  paraboloid. 
Let  us  DOW  suppose,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
that  the  paVaboHc  conoid  is  truncated  at  the  para- 
meter; the  whole  sphere  of  rays  emanating  from 
the  flame  may  then  be  regarded  as  divided  iato  two 
portions,  viz.,  the  hemisphere  of  front  rays  and  the 
hemisphere  of  back  rays.  Part  of  the  anterior 
hemisphere  of  rays  is  iatercepted  by  the  lens,  and 
made  parallel  by  its  action,  while  the  remainder  is 
intercepted  by  the  paraboloidal  surface,  and  made 
parallel  by  its  action.  The  rays  forming  the  poste- 
rior hemisphere  fall  on  the  spherical  mirror  behind 
the  flame,  and  are  reflected  forwards  again,  through 
the  focus  in  the  same  lines,  but  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  those  in  which  they  came,  whence  passing 
onwards,  they  are  in  part  refracted  by  the  lens,  and 
the  rest  are  made  parallel  by  the  paraboloid.  The 
back  rays  thus  finally  emerge  horizontally  in  union 
with  the  light  from  the  anterior  hemisphere.  This 
iostrument,  therefore,  fulfils  the  necessary  conditions, 
by  collecting  the  entire  sphere  of  diverging  rays  into 
one  beam  of  parallel  rays  without  employing  any 
unnecessary  agents.'  " 

The  description  given  above  is  for  a  meta,llic 
holophote ;  but  where  total  reflection,  or  ihe  most 
perfect  system  of  illumination,  is  adopted,  the  front 
half  of  the  rays  is  operated  upon  by  totally  reflect- 
ing prisms  (p,  p,  fig.  6),  similar  in  section  to  those 
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applied  by  Fresnel  for  fixed  lights ;  but  instead  of 
being  curvilinear  in  the  horizontal  plane  only,  they 
are  also  cxirvilinear  in  the  vertical  plane,  and  thus 
produce,  in  union  with  an  annular  lens,  a  beam  of 
parallel  rays,  similar  to  what  is  effected  by  the 
parabolic  mirror  (fig.  1).  The  rays  proceeding  back- 
wards fall  upon  prisms,  ab,  ab.  Which  produce  two 
total  reflections  upon  each  ray,  and  cause  it  to  pass 
back  through  the.  flame,  so  as  ultimately  to  fall  in 
the  proper  direction  upon  the  dioptric  holophote 
in  front,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  light  proceeding 
from  the  flame  is  thus  ultimately  parallelised  by 
means  of  the  smallest  number  and  the  best  kinds 
of  optical  agents.  It  is  a  remarkable  property  of 
the  spherical  mirror,  db,  that  no  ray  passes  through 
it,  so  that  an  observer  standing  behind  the  instru- 
ment perceives  no  light,  though  there  is  nothing 
between  him  and  the  flame  but  a  screen  of 
transparent  glass. 

Where  the  light  is  produced  by  a  great  central 
stationary  burner,  the  apparatus  assumes  the  form 
(fig.  7)  of  a  polygonal  frame,  which  circulates 
round  the  flame,  and  each  face  of  which  produces  a 
beam  of  parallel  rays.  Hence,  when  the  frame 
revolves  with  uniform  rapidity  round  the  central 
■flame,  the  mariner  is  alternately  illuminated  and 
left  in  darkness,  according  as  the  axis  of  the  holo- 
photes  is  pointed  towards  him  or  from  him.  The 
difference  between  the  revolving  light  of  Fresnel 
and  the  holophotal  light,  as  it  has  been  termed,  wiU 


be  readily  seen  by  comparing  fig.  7  and  fig.  2,  in  the 
former  of  which,  one  agent  is  enabled  to  do  the 
work  of  two  agents  in 
the  latter,  whSe  total 
reflection,  or  that  by 
which  least  light  is 
lost,  is  substituted  for 
metallic,  by  which  one 
half  of  the  whole 
incident  rays  are  ab- 
sorbed. The  dioptric 
holophotal  system,  or 
that  by  which  total 
reflection  is  used  as  a 
portion  of  the  revolving 
apparatus,  was  first 
employed  on  a  small 
scale  in  1850  at 
the  Horsburgh  Light- 
house, and  on  the  large 
scale  in  1851,  at  North 
Ronaldshayin  Orkney. 
Since  that  date,  this 
system  has  been  aU 
but  imiversaUy  intro- 
duced into  Europe  and 
America. 

AzimutJtal  Condensing  Light. — ^The  above  is  a 
description  of  the  general  principles  on  which  light- 
houses are  illuminated.  In  placing  a  light  in  some 
situations,  regard,  however,  must  be  had  to  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  locality ;  the  following 
two  plans  of  Mr  Thomas  Stevenson  may  be  cited  as 
examples.  In  flxed  lights  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, the  light  is  distributed,  as  already  explained, 
equally  all  round  the  horizon,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  a  rock  or  island  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.  But  where  it  is  only  necessary  to  illumin- 
ate a  narrow  sound  (flg.  8),  it  is  obvious  that  the 


Fig.  8. 

requirements  are  very  different.  On  the  side  next 
the  shore,  no  light  is  required  at  all;  across  the 
sound,  a  feeble  light  is  aU  that  is  necessary,  because 
the  distance  at  which  it  has  to  be  seen  is  small, 
owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  channel;  while  up 
(DC)  and  down  (AA)  the  soimd,  the  sea  to  be  iHmn- 
inated  is  of  greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  requires 
a  corresponding  intensity.  If  the  Kght  were  inade 
sufficiently  powerful  to  answer  for  the  greater  dis- 
tance, it  would  be  greatly  too  powerful  for  the 
shorter  distance  across  the  sound.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  occasion  an  unnecessary  waste  of  oU, 
while  the  light  that  was  cast  on  the  landward  side 
woidd  be  altogether  useless.  Kg.  9  represents  (in 
plan)  the  condensing  light,  by  which  the  light  proceed- 
ing from  tlie  flame  is  allocated  in  tlie  different  azimutlis 
in  proportion  to  tlie  distances  at  which  Sie  light  requires 
to  be  seen  by  the  mariner  in  those  azimutlis.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  rays  marked  a.  require  to  be  seen 
at  the  greatest  distance  down  the  sound,  and  those 
marked  /3  to  a  somewhat  smaller  distance  up  the 
sound.  In  order  to  strengthen  those  arcs,  the  spare 
light  proceeding  landwards,  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost,  is  intercepted  by  portions  of  holophotes,  B 
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and  C,  subtending  sphericaJ  angles  proportioned  to 
the  relative  ranges  and  angular  spaces  of  the  arcs 
a  and  /3.    The  portions  of  light  thus  intercepted 
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Kg.  9. 

are  parallelised  by  the  holophotes,  and  fall  upon 
the  prisms  a,  a,  and  b,  b,  respectively,  ■which  again 
refract  them  in  the  horizontal  plane  only;  and,  after 
passing  through  focal  points  (independent  for  each 

Srism),  they  emerge  ia  separate  equal  beams,  and 
iverge  through  the  same  angles  as  x  and  0  respec- 
tively. In  tms  way,  the  light  proceeding  up  and 
down  the  sound  is  strengthened  in  the  required 
ratio  by  utilising  in  the  manner  we  have  described 
the  light,  which  would  otherwise  have  be^u  lost  on 
the  land.  These  instruments  were  first  introduced 
at  three  sound  lights,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in 
1857,  where  apparatus  of  a  small  size,  combined 
with  a  small  burner,  was  found  to  produce  in  the 
only  directions  in  which  great  power  was  required, 
beams  of  light  equal  to  the  largest  class  of  apparatus, 
and  burner.  The  saving  thus  effected  in  oil,  &c.,  has 
been  estimated  at  about  £400  or  £500  per  annum. 
•  Apparent  Light. — ^At  Stomoway  Bay,  the  position 
of  a  sunk  rock  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  by 
means  of  a  beam  of  parallel  rays  thrown  from  the 
shore  upon  certain  optical  apparatus  fixed  in  the 
top  of  a  beacon  erected  upon  the  rock  itself.    By 


Kg.  10. 

means  of  this  plan  (vide  fig.  10),  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  light-house  on  the  rock  itself  has  been 
saved,  and  aU  the  purposes  of  the  mariner  served. 


It   has   been;  called  an   apparent  light,  from  its 

appearing  to  proceed  from  a  flame  on  the  rook, 

while  the  light  in  reality  proceeds  from  the  shore, 

about  650  feet  distant,  and  is  refracted  by 

glass  prisms  placed  on  the  beacon. 

Sources  of  Light. — Drmmnond  Light. — ^The 
descriptions  which  have  already  been  given 
have  all  had  reference  to  the  best  means  of 
employing  a  given  light.  Many  attempts  have 
from  tiine  to  time  been  made  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  radiant  itself — such  as  com- 
bustion of  the  limeball,  when  exposed  to  a 
flow  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas.  When  this 
source  of  hght  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
parabola,  as  was  i)roposed  by  Lieutenant 
Drummond,  a  very  intense  beam  of  parallel 
rays  is  produced.  The  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing continuous  combustion  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented its  adoption  in  light-houses,  although 
recent  improvements  have  rendered  thiB 
method  more  feasible  than  formerly. 

Magneto-dectric  Light. — The   electric  light 

discovered   by    Dr    Faraday,    and    recently 

adapted,  to  light-house  purposes  by  Professor 

Hohnes,  has  lately  undergone  careful  trials, 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Trinity  House  of 

London.      Although   it   is   understood  that 

sanguine  hopes  are  entertained  of  its  being 

rendered  practically  efficient,  it  has  not  yet 

been  brought  to  that  state  of  perfection  which 

would  warrant  its  general  adoption.  . 

Oas. — The  uncertainty  and  other  objections 

attending  the  manufacture  and  use  of  gas  in  remote 

and  inaccessible  places,  have  as  yet  prevented  its 

adoption  at  light-house  stations,  but  it  has  been 

successfully  used  at  many  harbour-lights. 

Oil.^—Th.e  oil  which  is  now  employed  in  Great 
Britain  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  colza,  and 
the,  quantities  annualfy  consumed  by  the  Northern 
Light-houses  may  be  stated  at  40  gallons  for  an 
argand  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  800  gallons  for 
the  four-wick  burner,  which  is  used  in  dioptric 
lights  of  the  first  order. 

Visibility  of  Lights. — ^The  distance  at  which  any 
light  can  be  seen,  of  course  depends  on  the  height 
of  the  tower,  and  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  greatest  recorded  distance  at 
which  an  oil-light  has  been  visible  is  that  of  the 
holophotal  light  of  Allepey  at  Travancore,  which  has 
been  seen  from  an  elevated  situation  at  a  distance 
of  43  miles.  The  holophotal  revolving  light  at 
Baccalieu,  in  Newfoundland,  is  seen  every  night 
in  clear  weather  at  Cape  Spear — a  distance  of  40 
nautical  miles. 

Power  of  Light-house  Apparatus. — The  reflector 
(25  inches  diameter)  used  in.  the  Northern  Light- 
houses, with  a  burner  of  one  inch  diameter,  has 
been  estimated  as  being  equal  to  about  360  argand 
flames.  The  cylindric  refractor,  used  in  fixed  lights, 
with  a  4-wick  burner,  has  in  like  manner  been 
estimated  at  250 ;  while  the  annular  lens  employed 
in  revolving  lights,  with  the  same  burner,  is  equal 
to  about  3000  argand  flames. 

Administratiofn,. — The  light-houses  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  managed  by  the  three  following 
boards:  viz.,  the  English,  by  the  Trinity  House 
of  London;  the  Scotch,  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Northern  Li^t-houses;  and  the  Irish,  by  the 
Ballast  Board  of  Dublin.  The  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1854  provides  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
boards  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Trinity 
House  before  the  erection  of  new  light-houses; 
while  all  the  three  must  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  both  as  to  new  lights  and  the 
expenditure  of  their  funds,  the  source  of  which  is 
a  passiDg  toU  on  the  shipping. 


LIGHTNING— LIGHTNING-CONDUCTOK. 


_  LIGHTNING  (Fr.  eclair,  Ger.  Blitz),  the  name 
given  to  the  sudden  discharge  of  electricity  between 
one  group  of  clouds  and  another,  or  between  the 
clouds  and  the  ground.  It  is  essentially  the  same, 
though  on  a  much  gi-ander  scale,  as  the  spark 
obtained  from  an  electric  machine.  Clouds  charged 
with  electricity  are  called  thunder-clouds,  and  are 
easily  known  by  their  peculiarly  dark  and  dense 
appearance.  The  height  of  thunder-clouds  is  very 
various  :  sometimes  they  have  been  seen  as  high  as 
25,700  feet,  and  a  thunder-cloud  is  recorded  whose 
height  was  only  89  feet  above  the  ground.  According 
to  Arago,  there  are  three  kinds  of  lightning,  which 
he  names  lightning  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes.  Lightning  of  the  first  class  is  familiarly 
known  as  forked-lightning  (Fr.  Sclair  en  zig-zag). 
It  appears  as  a  broken  line  of  light,  dense,  thin, 
and  well  defined  at  the  edges.  Occasionally,  when 
darting  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth,  it  breaks 
up  near  the  latter  into  one  or  two  forks,  and  is  then 
called  bifurcate  or  trifurcate.  The  terminations  of 
these  branches  are  sometimes  several  thousand  feet 
from  each  other.  On  several  occasions,  the  length  of 
forked-lightning  has  been  tried  to  be  got  at  trigono- 
metricaUy,  and  the  result  gave  a  length  of  several 
miles.  Lightning  of  the  second  class  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  sheet-lightning  (Ger.  Machenblitz).  It 
has  no  definite  form,  but  seems  to  be  a  great  mass 
of  light.  It  has  not  the  intensity  of  lightning  of  the 
first  class.  Sometimes  it  is  tinged  decidedly  red,  at 
other  times,  blue  or  violet.  When  it  occurs  behind 
a  cloud,  it  lights  up  its  outline  only.  Occasionally, 
it  illumines  the  world  of  clouds,  and  appears  to 
come  forth  from  the  heart  of  them.  Sheet-lightning 
is  very  much  more  frequent  than  forked-li^tning. 
Lightning  of  the  third  kind  is  called  ball-lightniag 
(Fr.  globes  de  feu,  Ger.  Kugelblitz).  This  so-called 
lightning  describes,  perhaps,  more  a  meteor,  which, 
on  rare  occasions,  accompanies  electric  discharge, 
or  lightning  proper,  than  a  phenomenon  in  itself 
electrical.  It  is  said  to  ocoiu:  in  this  way  :  After  a 
violent  explosion  of  lightning,  a  ball  is  seen  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  region  of  the  explosion,  and  to  make 
its  way  to  the  earth  in  a  ciu'ved  line  like  a  bomb. 
When ^ it  reaches  the  ground,  it  either  splits  up  at 
once,  and  disappears,  or  it  rebounds  like  an  elastic 
ball  several  times  before  doing  so.  It  is  described  as 
being  very  dangerous,  readily  setting  fire  to  the  build- 
ing on  which  it  alights ;  and  a  lightning-conductor 
is  no  protection  against  it.  Ball-lightning  lasts  for 
several  seconds,  and,  in  this  respect,  differs  very 
widely  from  lightning  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 
which  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  momentary. 

The  thiinder  (Fr.  tonnerre,  Ger.  Dormer)  which 
accompanies  lightning,  as  well  as  the  snap  attending 
the  electric  spark,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Both,  no  doubt,  arise  from  a  commo- 
tion of  the  air  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity; but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  takes 
place.  Suppose  this  difficulty  cleared,  there  '  stiU 
remains  the  prolonged  rolling  of  the  thunder,  and  its 
strange  rising  and  falling  to  account  for.  The  echoes 
sent  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth,  or  between 
objects  on  the  earth's  surface,  may  explain  this  to 
some  extent,  but  not  fully.  A  person  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  a  flash  of  lightning  hears  only 
one  sharp  report,  which  is  peculiarly  sharp  when  an 
object  is  struck  by  it.  A  person  at^a  distance  hears 
the  same  report  as  a  prolonged  peal,  and  persons  in 
different  situations  hear  it  each  in  a  different  way. 
This  may  be  so  far  explained.  The  path  of  the 
lightning  may  be  reckoned  at  one  or  two  miles  in 
length,  and  each  point  of  the  path  is  the  origin  of  a 
separate  sound.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
that  the  path  is  a  straight  Hne,  a  person  at  the 
extremity  of  this  line  must  hear  a  prolonged'  report ; 


for  though  the  sound  originating  at  each  point  of 
the  path  is  produced  at  the  same  instant,  it  is  some 
time  before  the  sound  coming  from  the  more  distant 
points  of  the  Kne  reaches  the  ear.  A  person  near 
the  middle  of  the  line  hears  the  whole  less  prolonged, 
because  he  is  more  equidistant  from  the  different 
parts  of  it.  Each  listener  in  this  way  hears  a  differ- 
ent peal,  according  to  the  position  he  stands  in  with 
reference  to  the  line.  On  this  supposition,  however, 
thunder  ought  to  begin  at  its  loudest,  and  gradually 
die  away,  because  the  sound  comes  first  from  the 
nearest  points,  and  then  from  points  more  and  more 
distant.  Such,  however,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  the 
case.  Distant  thunder  at  the  beginning  is  just 
audible,  and  no  more ;  then  it  gradually  swells  into 
a  crashing  sound,  and  again  grows  fainter,  till  it 
ceases.  The  rise  and  fall  are  not  continuous,  for  the 
whole  peal  appears  to  be  made  up  of  several  succes- 
sive peals,  which  rise  and  fall  as  the  whole.  Some 
have  attempted  to  account  for  this  modulation  from 
the  forked  form  of  the  lightning,  which  makes  so 
many  different  centres  of  sound,  at  different  angles 
with  each  other,  the  waves  coming  from  which  inter- 
fere with  each  other,  at  one  time  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  and  obliterating  the  sound,  at  another  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  strengthening  the  soimd, 
produced  by  each.  Thunder  has  never  been  heard 
more  than  14  miles  from  the  flash.  The  report  of 
artillery  has  been  heard  at  much  greater  distances. 
It  is  said  that  the  cannonading  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  heard  at '  the  town  of  Creil,  in  the 
north  of  France,  about  115  miles  from  the  field. 

LIGHTNING-CONDtJCTOK  (Fr.  paraton- 
nerre,  Ger.  Blitzdbleiter).  The  principle  of  the 
hghtning-conductor  is,  that  electricity,  of  two 
conducting  passages,  selects  the  better;  and  that 
when  it  has  got  a  sufficient  conducting  passage, 
it  is  disarmed  of  all  destructive  energy.  If  a 
person  holds  his  hand  near  the  prime  conductor  of 
a  powerful  electric  machine  in  action,  he  receives 
long  forked  stinging  sparks,  each  of  which  causes 
a  very  sensible  convulsion  in  his  frame.  But  if 
he  holds  in  his  hand  a  ball,  connected  vpith  the 
ground  by  a  wire  or  chain,  the  above  sensation 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  felt,  as  each  spark  occurs, 
for  the  electricity,  now  having  the  ball  and  wire 
passage  to  the  ground,  prefers  it  to  the  less  con- 
ducting body.  If,  instead  of  a  ball,  a  pointed  rod 
were  used,  no  sparks  would  pass,  and  no  sensation 
whatever  would  be  felt.  The  point  silently  dis- 
charges the  prime  conductor,  and  does  not  allow  the 
electricity  to  accumulate  in  it  so  as  to  produce  a 
spark ;  and  the  quantity  passing  at  a  time,  even  sup- 
posing the  rod  disconnected  with  the  ground,  is  not 
sufficient  to  affect  the  nerves.  If,  for  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  the  machine,  we  substitute  the  thunder- 
clouds ;  for  the  body,  a  building ;  for  the  convulsive 
sensation,  as  the  evidence  of  electric  power,  heat- 
ing and  other  destructive  effects ;  for  the  ball,  or  rod, 
and  wire,  the  lightning-conductor,  we  have  the  same 
conditions  exhibited  on  a  larger  natural  scale.  It 
is  easier,  however,  to  protect  a  building  from  the 
attacks  of  lightning  than  the  body  from  the  electric 
spark,  as  the  rod  in  the  one  case  is  a  much  better 
conductor,  compared  vrith  the  building,  than  it  is 
compared  with  the  body,  and,  in  consequence,  more 
easily  diverts  the  electricity  into  it. 

The  lightning-conductor  consists  of  three  parts : 
the  rod,  or  part  overtopping  the  building ;  the 
conductor,  or  part  connecting  the  rod  with  the 
ground  ;  and  the  part  in  the  ground.  The  rod  is 
made  of  a  pyramidal  or  conical  form  (the  latter 
being  preferable),  from  8  to  30  feet  in  height, 
securely  fixed  to  the  roof  or  highest  part  of  the 
building.  Gay-Lussac  proposes  that  this  rod  should 
consist,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  below,  of 
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iron ;  that  it  should  then  be  surmounted  by  a  short 
sharj)  cone  of  brass;  and  that  it  should  finally 
end  in  a  fine  platinum  needle;  the  whole  being 
riveted  or  soldered  together,  so  as  to  render  perfect 
the  conducting  connection  of  the  parts.  The  diffi- 
oulty  of  constructing  such  a  rod  has  led  generally 
to  the  adoption  of  simple  rods  of  iron  or  copper, 
whose  points  are  gilt,  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
blunt  by  oxidation.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  upper  extremity  of  the  rod  should  end  in  a 
sharp  point,  because  the  sharper  the  point  the  more 
is  the  electrical  action  of  the  conductor  limited  to 
the  point,  and  diverted  from  the  rest  of  the  con- 
ductor. There  is  thus  less  danger  of  the  electricity 
sparking  from  the  conductor  at  the  side  of  the  budd- 
ing into  the  building  itself.  Were  the  quantity  of 
the  electricity  of  the  clouds  not  so  enormous,  the 
pointed  rod  would  prevent  a  lightning-discharge 
altogether;  but  even  as  it  is,  the  violence  of  the 
lightning-discharge  is  considerably  lessened  by  the 
silent  discharging-power  of  the  point  previously 
taking  place.  According  to  Eisenlohr,  a  conical 
rod,  8  feet  in  height,  ought  to  have  a  diameter  at 
its  base  of  13.3  lines,  and  one  of  30  feet  a  diameter 
of  26.6  lines; 

The  part  of  the  lightning-conductor  forming  the 
connection  between  the  rod  and  the  ground,  is  gene- 
rally a  prismatic  or  cylindrical  rod  of  iron  (the  latter 
being  preferable),  or  a  strap  of  copper ;  sometimes  a 
rope  of  iron  or  copper  wire  is  used.  Iron  wire 
improves  as  a  conductor  when  electric  currents  pass 
through  it ;  copper  wire,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
becomes  brittle.  An  iron  rope  is  much  better,  there- 
fore, for  conduottQg  than  a  copper  one.  Galvanised 
iron  is,  of  all  materials,  the  best  for  conductors.  The 
conduoting-rod  ought  to  be  properly  connected  with 
the  conical  rod  either  by  riveting  or  soldering  or 
both.  Here,  as  at  every  point  of  juncture,  the 
utmost  care  must  be  taken  that  there  is  no  break 
in  the  conduction.  The  conducting-rod  is  led  along 
the  roof,  and  down  the  outside  of  the  walls,  and 
is  kept  in  its  position  by  holdfasts  fixed  in  the 
buUding.  There  must  be  no  sharp  turns  in  it,  but 
each  bend  must,  be  made  as  round  as  possible. 
Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  proper 
thickness  for  the  conducting-rod.  If  it  were  too 
small,  it  would  only  conduct  part  of  the  electricity, 
and  leave  the  bjiilding  to  conduct  the  rest,  and  it 
might  be  melted  by  the  electricity  endeavouring  to 
force  a  passage  through  it  as  an  insuflScient  con- 
ductor. The  Paris  Commission,  which  sat  in  1823, 
gave  the  minimum  section  of  an  iron  conductor 
as  a  square  of  15  mUlimfetres  (about  |ths  of  an  inch) 
in  side,  and  this  they  considered  quite  sufficient 
in  aU  circumstances.  A  rod  of  copper  would  ,need 
to  be  only  fths  of  this,  as  copper  conducts  elec- 
tricity about  six  times  more  readily  than  iron. 
This  calculation  is  very  generally  followed  in  prac- 
tice. In  leading  the  conductor  along  the  building,  it 
should  be  kept  as  much  apart  as  possible  from  masses 
of  conducting  matter  about  the  building,  such  as 
iron  beams,  machinery,  &o.  These  may  form  a 
broken  chain  of  conductors  communicating  with  the 
ground,  and  divert  a  portion  of  the  electricity  from 
the  lightning-conductor.  If  such  took  place,  then  at 
each  mterruption  electricity  would  pass  in  a  visible 
and  dangerous  way,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  conductor 
would  be  lost.  If  the  conductor  cannot  be  properly 
insulated  from  these  masses  of  metal,  the  necessary 
security  is  got  by  putting  them  in  connection  with 
the  conductor,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  it.  Water- 
runs,  leaden  roofs,  and  the  like,  must,  for  this  reason, 
all  be  placed  in  conducting  connection  with  the 
conductor. 

The  portion  of  the  lightning-conductor  which  is 
placed  in  the  ground  is  no  less  worthy  of  attention 
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than  the  other  two.  Should  the  lower  part  of  the 
conductor  end  in  dry  earth,  it  is  worse_  than  useless, 
for  when  the  lightning,  attracted  by  the  prominence 
and  point  of  the  upper  rod,  strikes  it,  it  finds,  in 
all  likelihood,  no  passage  through  the  uneonducting 
dry  earth,  and,  in  consequence,  strikes  off  to  a  part 
of  the  ground  where  it  may  easily  disperse  itself  and 
be  lost.  Wherever  it  is  practicable,  a  lightning- 
conductor  should  end  in  a  well  or  large  Dody  of 
water.  Water  is  a  good  conductor,  and  having  vari- 
ous ramifications  iu  the  soil,  offers  the  best  facility 
to  the  electricity  to  become  dispersed  and  harmless 
in  the  ground.  The  rod,  on  reaching  the  ground, 
should  be  led  down  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet, 
into  the  soil,  and  then  turned  away  at  right  angles, 
to  the  wall  from  the  building  in  a,  horizontal 
drain  filled  with  charcoal,  for  about  from  12  to  16 
feet,  and  then  turned  into  the  well  so  far  that  its 
termination  is  little  likely  to  be  left  dry.  Where 
a  well  cannot  be  made,  a  hole  6  inches  wide  (wider, 
if  possible)  should  be  bored,  from  9  to  16  feet,  the 
rod  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  intervening 
space  closely  packed  with  freshly  heated  charcoal. 
The  charcoal  serves  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
the  iron  from  rusting,  and  of  leading  away  the 
electricity  from  the  rod  into  the  ground. 

Lightning-conductors,  when  constructed  with 
care,  have  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  a 
sufficient  protection  from  the  ravages  of  lightning. 
The  circle  within  which  a  lightning-conductor  is 
found  to  be  efficacious,  is  very  limited.  Its  radius 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  twice  the  height  of  the 
rod.  On  large  buildings,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  have  several  rods,  one  on  each  prominent  part 
of  the  building,  all  being  connected  so  as  to  form 
one  conducting  system.  In  ships,  a  rod  is  placed 
on  every  mast,  and  their  connection  with  the  sea  is 
established  by  strips  of  copper  inlaid  in  the  masts, 
and  attached  below  to  the  metal  of  or  about  the 
keel. 

LIGHTIS'ING-PRINTS  are  appearances  some- 
times found  on  the  skin  or  clothing  Of  men  or 
animals  that  are  either  struck  by  lightning,  or  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  stroke,  and  currently  believed 
to  be  photographic  representations  of  surrounding 
objects  or  scenery.  The  existence  of  such  prints 
appears,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  highly 
improbable,  as  the  essential  conditions  of  forming 
a  photographic  image  are  wanting ;  stdl,  several 
apparently  well-anthenticated  instances  have  been 
recorded,  which  have  led  scientific  authorities  to 
give  at  least  partial  credence  to  them.  One  or 
two  instances  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  what  are  meant  by  lightning-prints.  At  Can- 
delaria  (Cuba),  in  1828,  a  young  man  was  struck 
dead  by  lightning  near  a  house,  on  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  which  was  nailed  a  horse-shoe ;  and  the 
image  of  the  horse-shoe  was  said  to  be  distinctly 
printed  upon  the  neck  of  the  young  man  beneath 
the  right  ear.  On  the  14th  of  November  1830, 
lightning  struck  the  Cha,teau  of  Benatonnifere,  in 
La  Vendue ;  at  the  time,  a  lady  happened  to  be 
seated  on  a  chair  in  the  salon,  and  on  the  back 
of  her  dress  were  printed  minutely  the  ornaments 
on  the  back  of  the  chair.  In  September  1857,  a 
peasant-girl,  while  herding  a  cow  in  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Marne,  was  overtaken  by  a  thunder- 
storm. She  took  refuge  imder  a  tree ;  and  the  tree, 
the  cow,  and  herself  were  struck  with  lightning. 
The  cow  was  killed,  but  she  recovered,  and  on 
loosening  her  dress  for  the  sake  of  respiring  freely, 
she  saw  a  picture  of  the  cow  upon  hfer  breast. 
These  anecdotes  are  typical  of  a  great  mass  of 
others.  They  tell  of  metallio  objects  printed  on 
the  skin;  of  clothes,  while  being  worn,  receiving 
impressions  of  neighbouring  objects ;  or  of  the  skin 
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being  pictured  ■witli  surrounding  scenery  or  objects, 
during  thunder-storms.  One  object  very  generally 
spoken  of  as  being  printed  is  a  neigbbourmg  tree. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the 
lightning-discharge  has  taken  place  on  the  skin  in 
the  form  of  the  electric  brush  (see  Electbicity), 
which  has  the  strongest  possible  resemblance  to 
a  tree,  and  that  this  being  in  some  way  or  other 
imprinted  on  the  skin,  has  led  observers  to  con- 
found it  with  a  neighbouring  tree.  Of  other  prints, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account. 
However,  observers  have  done  something  in  imita- 
tion of  them.  It  has  been  shewn,  for  instance,  by 
German  observers,  that  when  a  coin  is  placed  on 
glass,  and  a  stream  of  sparks  poured  on  it  from  a 
powerful  electrical  machine,  on  the  glass  being 
breathed  upon,  after  its  removal,  a  distinct  image 
of  the  coin  is  traced  out  by  the  dew  of  the  breath. 
Mr  TomKnson,  by  interposing  a  pane  of  glass 
between  the  knob  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar  and 
that  of  the  discharging-tongs,  obtained  a  perfect 
breaih-figure  of  the  discharge  on  each  side  of  the 
glass,  which  bore  the  most  striking  resemblance  to 
a  tree.  With  all  due  allowance  for  the  probable 
printing-power  of  lightning,  the  accounts  given  of 
it,  in  most  cases,  bear  the  stamp  of  exaggeration ; 
aud  such  of  them  as  have  been  inquired  into  have 
been  found  to  dwindle  to  a  very  small-  residuum 
of  fact,  in  which  there  remained  little  that  was 
wonderful. 

LIGHTS,  Use  or,  in  Public  Worship,  a  practice 
which  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  (Exodus  xxv.  31 — 39) 
and  in  most  of  the  ancient  religions,  and  which  is 
retained  both  in  the  Roman  and  in  the  Oriental 
churches.  The  use  of  lights  in  the  night-services, 
and  in  subterranean  churches,  such  as  fliose  of  the 
early  Christians  in  the  catacombs,  is  of  course  easily 
intelligible ;  but  the  practice,  as  bearing  also  a  sym- 
boHoaf  allusion  to  the  'Light  of  the  World'  and  to 
the  '  Light  of  Faith,'  was  not  confined  to  occasions 
of  necessity,  but  appears  to  have  been  from  an  early 
time  an  accompaniment  of  Christian  worship,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  sacraments  of  baptisni 
and  the  eucharist.  The  time  of  the  service  in  which 
lights  are  used  has  varied  very  much  in  different 
ages.  St  Jerome  speaks  of  it  only  during  the  reading 
of  the  gospel;  Amalarius,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
mass  tUl  the  end  of  the  gospel;  Isidore  of  Seville, 
from  the  gospel  to  the  end  of  the  canon ;  and  event- 
ually it  was  extended  to  the  entire  time  of  the 
mass.  In  other  services,  also,  lights  have  been  used 
from  an  early  period.  Lighted  tapers  were  placed 
in  the  hand  of  the  newly  baptised,  which  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen  interprets  as  emblems  of  future  glory. 
Indeed,  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  the  most 
profuse  use  of  lights  is  reserved  for  the  services 
connected  with  that  sacrament.  The  usage  of 
blessing  the  Paschal  Light  is  described  elsewhere. 
See  Holy  Week.  The  material  used  or  lights  in 
churches  is  either  oil  or  wax,  the  latter  in  peni- 
tential time,  and  in  services  for  the  dead,  being  of 
a  yellow  colour.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  candle- 
sticks, and  in  some  instances  caudles  themselves, 
are  retained  in  many  churches,  on  the  communion 
table,  but  they  are  not  lighted.  The  retention  of 
them  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  'High  Church' 
party,  and  much  disapproved  by  the  'Low  Church ' 
or  'Evangelical'  party.  In  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  churches  of  Britain,  America,  &c.,  the 
symbolical  use  of  lights  and  candlesticks  is  rejected 
as  superstitious. 

LI'GinNE  (derived  from  the  Latin  word  lignum, 
wood)  is  the  incrusting  matter  contained  within  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  gives  hardness  to  wood.  Like 
cellulose,  of  which  the  cellular  tissue  is  composed,  it 
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is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids, 
and  its  chief  chemical  characteristic  is,  that  it  is 
more  readily  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids  than  cellu- 
lose. Its  exact  composition  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
known  to  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  to  differ  in  its  composition  from  cellulose  in 
containing  a  greater  percentage  of  hydrogen  than  is 
necessary  to  form  water  with  its  oxygen.  When 
submitted  to  destructive  distillation,  it  yields  acetic 
acid ;  and  that  it  is  the  source  of  the  pyroligneous 
acid  (which  is  merely  crude  acetic  acid)  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  hardest  woods  (those,  namely,  which 
contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  Hgnine)  yield  the 
largest  amount  of  acid.  Lignine  is  identical  with 
the  mature  incrustante  of  Payen  and  other  French 
botanists. 

LIGNITE,  fossil  wood  imperfectly  mineralised, 
'and  retaining  its  original  form  and  structure  much 
more  completely  than  the  truly  mineral  coals,  and 
therefore  not  improperly  described  as  intermediate 
between  peat  .and  coal.  Brown  coal,  Surturbrand, 
and  Jet,  are  generally  regarded  as  varieties  of  Hgnite. 
The  fossil  plants  of  lignite  are  always  terrestrial; 
palms  and  coniferous  trees  are  amongst  thero. 
Remains  of  terrestrial  mammalia  are  also  found 
in  it. 

LI'GNUM  KHO'DIUM,  a  kind  of  wood  which 
occurs  as  an  article  of  commerce,  having  a  pleasant 
smell  resembling  the  smpll  of  roses.  It  is  brought 
to  Europe  in  strong,  thick,  and  rather  heavy  pieces, 
which  are  cyhndrioal  but  knotty,  and  sometimes 
spht.  They  are  externally  covered  with  a  cracked 
gray  bark ;  internally,  they  are  yellowish,  and  often 
reddish  in  the  heart.  They  have  an  aromatic 
bitterish  taste,  and,  when  rubbed,  emit  an  agreeable 
rose-like  smell.  This  wood  comes  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  is  produced  by  two  shrubby  and  erect 
species  of  Oonvohmlus,  with  smaU  leaves,  G.  scopa- 
rius  and  C.  floridus.  It  is  the  wood  both  of  the 
root  and  of  the  stem,  but  the  latter  is  rather  inferior. 
An  essential  oil  (Oil  of  L.  R.),  having  a  strong  smell, 
is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation,  and  is  used  for 
salves,  embrocations,  &c.,  and  also  very  frequently 
for  adulteration  of  oil  of  roses. — Besides  this  L.  K. 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  an  American  kind  is  also  a 
common  article  of  commerce  ;  it  is  produced  by 
the  Amyris  halsamifera,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and 
yields  an  essential  oil,  very  similar  to  the  former. 
The  L.  R.  of  the  Levant  is  now  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  in  commerce.  It  is  the  produce  of  Liquad- 
a-mhar  Orientals.  From  this,  however,  the  name 
has  been  transferred  to  the  other  kinds. 

LI'GNUM-VI'TiE,  the  wood  of  Guaiacum  offici- 
nale (nat.  ord.  Zygophyllacece),  and  probably  of  some 
other  species,  natives  of  Jamaica  aud  St  Domingo. 
The  hardness  and  exceeding  toughness  of  this 
very  useful  wood  was  shewn  by  Professor  Voigt 
to  depend  upon  a  very  peculiar  interlacing  of  the 
fibres.  The  heart- wood,  which  is  the  part  used,  is 
very  dense  and  heavy,  of  a  dark,  greenish-brown 
colour,  rarely  more  than  8  inches  in  diameter;  the 
stem  itself  seldom  reaches  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  about  30  feet.  The  wood 
is  much  valued  for  making  the  wheels  of  pulleys 
and  other  small  articles  in  which  hardness  and 
toughness  are  required ;  large  quantities  are  con- 
sumed in  making  the  sheaves  (see  Pulley)  of  ships' 
blocks.  Besides  these  uses,  the  wood,  when  reduced 
to  fine  shavings  or  raspings,  the  bark,  and  also  a 
greenish  resin  which  exudes  from  the  stem,  are  much 
used  in  medicine,  being  regarded  as  having  powerful 
anti-S3rphilitio  and  anti-rheumatic  properties.  See 
Guaiacum. 
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LI'GNY,  a  village  in  Belgimn,  in  the  province  of 
Namur,  about  10  miles  north-east  of  Charleroi, 
famous  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  here  by 
the  French,  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Prussians, 
under  BlUcher,  16th  June  1815,  the  same  day 
on  which  the  French,  under  Marshal  Ney,  were 
engaged  with  the  British,  under  Wellington,  at 
Quatre-Bras.  Napoleon  had  formed  a  plan  for 
overpowering  his  antagonists  in  detail  ere  they 
could  concentrate  their  forces ;  and  contrary  to  the 
expectations  both  of  Wellington  and  BlUcher,  began 
his  operations  by  assailing  the  Prussians.  The 
battle  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  The  possession 
of  the  villages  of  L.  and  St  Amand  was  hotly  con- 
tested ;  but  the  Prussians  were  at  last  compelled  to 
give  way.  The  Prussians  lost  in  this  battle  12,000 
men  and  21  cannon ;  the  French,  7000  men.  A 
mistake  prevented  a  corps  of  the  French  army, 
under  Erion,  from  taking  the  part  assigned  to  it 
in  the  battle,  and  led  to  Ney's  encountering  the 
Belgians  and  British  at  Quatre-Bras  (q.  v.),  instead 
of  imiting  his  forces  with  those  engaged  against  the 
Prussians  at  Ligny. 

LI'GULATE  (Lat.  ligula,  a  little  tongue),  a  term 
used  in  Botany  to  describe  a  corolla  of  one  petal 
spht  on  one  side,  and  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a 
tongue  or  strap,  toothed  at  the  extremity.  This 
form  of  corolla  is  very  common  in  the  Compositce, 
appearing  in  all  the  florets  of  some,  as  the  dandelion, 
and  only  in  the  florets  of  the  ray  of  others,  as  the 
daisy  and  aster.  The  term,  however,  is  of  general 
apphcation. 

LIGULB.    SeeGKASSBS. 

LIGUORI,  AiFONZO  Makia  db,  a  saint  of  the 
Eoman  Cathohc  Church,  and  founder  of  the  order 
of  Liguorians  or  Eedemptorists.  He  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  at  Naples,  27th  September  1696,  and 
embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  which,  however, 
he  suddenly  relinquished  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  a  reHgious  life.  He  received 
priest's  orders  in  1725 ;  and  in  1732,  in  conjunction 
with  twelve  companions,  founded  the  association 
which  is  now  called  by  his  name.  See  LtouoBiAifS. 
In  1762,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Sant'  Agata 
dei  Goti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  his  life 
as  a  bishop  is  confessed  by  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic  historians  to  have  been  a  model  of  the 
pastoral  character ;  but  shrinking  from  the  respon- 
sibilities of  such  an  oifice,  he  resigned  his  see  in 
1775,  after  which  date  he  returned  to  his  order, 
and  continued  to  live  in  the  same  simple  austerity 
which  had  characterised  his  early  lite.  Having  sur- 
vived his  retirement  twelve  years,  he  died  at  Nooera 
dei  Pagani,  August  1,  1787,  and  was  solemnly 
canonised  in  the  Eoman  Cathohc  Church  in  1839. 
L.  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  most  popular 
of  modern  Catholic  theological  writers.  His  works, 
which  extend  to  seventy  volumes  8vo,  embrace 
almost  every  department  of  theological  learning, 
divinity,  casuistry,  exegesis,  history,  canon  law, 
hagiography,  asceticism,  and  even  poetry.  His 
correspondence  also  is  voluminous,  but  is  jJmost 
entirely  on  spiritual  subjects.  The  principles  of 
casuisiry  explained  by  L.  have  been  received  with 
much  favour  in  the  modern  Roman  schools ;  and  in 
that  church  his  moral  theology,  which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  so-called  'probabilistic  system'  of  the 
age  immediately  before  his  own,  is  largely  used  in 
the  direction  of  consciences.  See  Peobaeilism. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  exceptions  which  have  been  taken 
to  certain  portions  of  it  on  the  score  of  morality, 
whether  in  reference  to  the  virtue  of  chastity  or  to 
that  of  justice  and  of  veracity.  These  objections 
apply  equally  to  most  of  the  casuists,  and  have  often 


been  the  subject  of  controversy.  L.'s  Theologia 
Moralis  (8  vols.  8vo)  has  been  reprinted  numberless 
times,  as  also  most  of  his  ascetic  works.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  (in  Italian  and  Latin) 
is  that  of  Monaa,  70  volumes.  They  have  been 
translated  entire  into  French  and  German,  and  in 
CTeat  part  into  English,  Spanish,  Polish,  and  other 
European  languages. 

LIGUO'RIANS,  called  also  Eedemptorists,  a 
congregation  of  missionary  priests  founded  by 
Liguori  in  1732,  and  approved  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  in  1759.  Their  object  is  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  and  the  reform  of  pubHo 
morality,  by  periodically  visiting,  preaching,  and 
hearing  confessions,  with  the  consent  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  parish  clergy.  Their  instructions 
are  ordered  to  be  of  the  plainest  and  most  simple 
character,  and  their  ministrations  are  entirely 
without  pomp  or  ceremonial.  The  congregation  was 
founded  originally  in  Naples,  but  it  afterwards 
extended  to  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  they  had  several  houses,  and  were 
by  some  represented  as  but  establishments  of  th« 
suppressed  Jesuits  under  another  name.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  different  than  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  objects  of  the  two  orders.  Since  the 
Restoration,  and  especially  since  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  the  L.  have  effected  an  entrance  into  France, 
and  several  houses  of  the  congregation  have  been 
founded  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America;  but 
their  place  is  in  great  measure  occupied  by  the 
more  active  congregation  of  the  Lazarist  or  Vin- 
centian  Fathers,  whose  objects  are  substantially 
the  same,  and  who  are  much  more  widely  spread. 
See  Vincent   de   Path.,  and   ViNOENTiAif   Con- 

GKEGATION. 

LIGU'RIAN  EBPUBLIC,  the  name  given  to 
the  repubhc  of  Genoa  in  1797,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  conquests  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  it  was 
obliged  to  exchange  its  aristocratic  for  a  democratic 
constitution.  See  Genoa.  The  name  was  chosen 
because  the  Genoese  territory  formed  the  principal 
part  of  ancient  Liguria. 

LILAC  (Syringa),  a  genus  of  plants  belongiog  to 
the  natural  order  Oleacem,  and  consisting  of  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  with  4-cleft  corolla,  2  stamens,  and 
a  2-celled,  2-valvular  capsule.  The  Common  Lilao 
(&  wdgarii)  is  one  of  the  most  common  ornamental 
shrubs  cultivated  in  Europe  and  North  America.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Persia,  and  was  first 
brought  to  Vienna  by  Busbecq,  the  ambassador  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  to  whom  we  also  owe  the  introduction 
of  the  tuhp  into  European  gardens.  From  Vienna 
it  soon  spread,  so  that  it  is  now  to  be  fotmd  haK 
wild  in  the  hedges  of  some  parts  of  Europe.  There 
are  many  varieties.  The  flowers  grow  in  large 
conical  panicles ;  are  of  a  bluish  '  lilcto '  colour, 
purple  or  white,  and  have  a  very  dehcious  odour. 
The  leaves  are  a  favourite  food  of  oantharides.  The 
bitter  extract  of  the  unripe  capsules  has  very 
marked  tonic  and  febrifugal  properties.  The  wood 
is  flne-grained,  and  is  used  for  inlaying,  turning,  and 
the  m^iag  of  small  articles.  A  fragrant  oil  can 
be  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  The  Chinese 
Lilac  (iS.  Chinensis)  has  larger  flowers,  but  with  less 
powerful  odour,  and  the  Persian  Lilac  (S.  Persica) 
has  narrower  leaves.  Both  are  often  planted  in 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  There  are  several 
other  species. 

LILIA'CE..S!,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  containing  about  1200  known  species.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  tern: 
perate  zones.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous  plants, 
with  bulbous  or  tuberous,  sometimes  fibrous  roots  ; 
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rarely  shrubs  or  trees.  The  shrubby  and  arbores- 
cent species  are  mostly  tropical.  The  stem  is  simple, 
or  .branching  towards  the  top,  leafless  or  leafy. 
The  leaves  are  simple,  generally  narrow,  sometimes 
cylindrical,  sometimes  fistular.  The  flowers  are 
generally  large,  with  6-cleft  or  6-toothed  perianth  ; 
and  grow  singly  or  in  spikes,  racemes,  umbels,  heads, 
or  panicles.  The  stamens  are  six,  opposite  to  the 
segments  of  the  perianth ;  the  pistil  has  a  superior 
3-celled,  many-seeded  ovary,  and  a  single  style.  The 
fruit  is  succident  or  capsular ;  the  seeds  packed  one 
upon  another  in  two  rows.  This  order  contains 
many  of  our  finest  garden,  green-house,  and  hot- 
house flowers,  as  lihea,  tulips,  dog's-tooth  violet, 
lily  of  the  valley,  tuberose,  crown  imperial  and 
other  fritillaries,  hyacinths,  Gloriosa  superba  ;  many 
species  useful  for  food,  as  garlic,  onion,  leek,  and 
other  species  of  AUium,  Asparagus,  the  Quamash  or 
Biscuit  Root  (Camassia  esculenta)  of  North  Ameri,ca, 
the  Ti  [Draccaia  ierminalis  or  Oordyline  Ti)  of  the 
South  Seas,  &c. ;  many  species  valuable  in  medicine, 
as  squill,  aloes,  &c. ;  and  some  valuable  for  the  fibre 
which  their  leaves  yield,  as  New  Zealand  Flax,  and 
the  species  of  Bowstring  Hemp  or  Sanseviera. — This 
natural  order  has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
splendid  works,  among  which  may  be  particularly 
named  Kedoute's  Les  LiliacSes  (8  vols.  Paris,  1802 — 
1816). 

LILLE  (formerly  L'lsLE,  'the  island;'  Flemish, 
RysseVj,  an  important  manufacturing  town  and 
fortress  in  the  north  of  France,  chief  town  of  the 
department  du  Nord,  is  situated  on  the  Deule,  in 
a  level,  fertile  district,  140  miles  north-north-eaat 
of  Paris,  and  62  miles  south-east  of  Calais.  The 
streets  are  wide,  the  squares  imposing,  and  the 
houses,  which  are  mostly  in  the  modern  style,  well 
built.  The  principal  buildings  and  institutions  are 
the  Medical  School,  the  Lyceum,  the  Bourse,  and 
the  palace  of  Richebourg,  now  the  H6tel-de-Ville, 
in  which  is  the  school  of  art,  with  a  famous  collec- 
tion of  drawings  by  Raphael,  Michael,  and  other 
masters.  L.  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the 
castle  around  which  the  town  originally  arose,  and 
which  from  its  position  in  the  midst  of  marshes  was 
called  Isla.  It  was  founded  in  1007  by  Baldwin, 
the  fourth  Count  of  Flanders,  and  has  suffered 
greatly  from  frequent  sieges.  Of  these,  the  most 
recent,  and  perhaps  the  most  severe,  took  place 
in  1708  and  1792.  On  the  former  occasion,  during 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  the  garrison 
capitulated  to  the  allies,  after  a  bombardment  of 
120  days ;  on  the  latter,  the  Austrians,  after  a 
terrific  bombardment,  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege.  L.  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  third  mih- 
tary  division.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  extensive 
and  thriving  manufactures.  The  goods  principally 
manufactured  are  linen,  hosiery,  gloves,  blankets, 
lace,  and  tulle.  The  town  contains  many  spinning- 
miUs,  bleach-fields,  sugar-refineries,  distilleries,  tan- 
pits,  dye-houses,  &c.  In  the  vicinity  are  numerous 
oil-nulls,  porcelain-factories,  and  glass  and  pottery 
works.    Pop.  131,827. 

LI'LLIPTJT,  the  name  of  a  fabulous  kingdom 
described  by  Swift  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  not  greater  in  size  than  an 
ordinary  man's  finger.  The  term  Lilliputian  has 
come  into  common  use  as  a  designation  of  anything 
very  diminutive. 

LILLY,  William,  an  English  astrologer,  bom 
at  Diseworth,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1602.  Whilst 
yet  a  young  man,  he  was  employed  as  book-keeper 
by  a  merchant  in  London,  who  could  not  write,  and 
on  his  employer's  death,  married  his  vridow,  with 
whom  he  obtained  a  fortune  of  £1000  sterling.  He 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  astrology,  partiou- 
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larly  the  Ara  Notoria  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and 
soon  acquired  a  considerable  fame  as  a  caster  of 
nativities,  and  a  predictor  of  future  events.  In 
1634,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  permission  from 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  to  search  for  hidden 
treasure  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  was  driven 
from  his  midnight  work  by  a  storm,  which  he 
ascribed  to  helEsh  powers.  From  1644  till  his 
death,  he  annually  issued  his  Merlinus  Anglicus 
Junior,  containing  vaticinations,  to  which  no  small 
importance  was  attached  by  many.  In  the  Civil 
War,  he  attached  himself  to  the  parliamentary 
party,  and  was  actually  sent  in  1648,  with  another 
astrologer,  to  the  camp  at  Colchester,  to  encourage 
the  troops,  which  service  he  performed  so  well  that 
he  received  a  pension  for  it,  which,  however,  he 
only  retained  two  years.  Nevertheless,  he  made 
a  small  fortune  by  his  '  art '  iiuring  the  Common- 
wealth, and  was  able  to  purchase  an  estate.  After 
the  Restoration,  he  was  for  some  time  imprisoned, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  B,epubhcan3;  but  being  set  free,  he 
retired  to  the  country.  He  was  again  apprehended 
on  suspicion  of  knowing  something  of  the  causes 
of  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666.  He  died, 
9th  Jime  1681,  at  his  estate  at  Hersham.  L. 
wrote  nearly  »  score  of  works  on  his  favourite 
subject.  They  are  of  no  value  whatever,  except 
to  illustrate  the  creduhty  or  knavery  of  their 
author. 

LILY,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
JJiliacecB,  containing  a  number  of  species  much 
prized  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
The  perianth  is  bell-shaped,  and  its  segments  are 
often  bent  back  at  the  extremity.  The  root  is  a 
scaly  bulb,  the  stem  herbaceous  and  simple,  often 
several  feet  high,  bearing  the  flowers  near  its 
summit. — The  White  Lily  {L.  candidum),  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  much  sung  by  poets.  It  has  large,  erect,  pure 
white  flowers,  as  much  prized  for  their  fragrance 
as  for  their  Ijeauty. — The  Orange  Lily  {L.  bulbi- 
ferum),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  large, 
erect,  orange-coloured  flowers,  is  a  well-known  and 
very  showy  ornament  of  the  flower-garden. — The 
Martagon  or  Turk's  Cup  Lily  {L.  Martagmi),  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  allied  species 
with  verticUlate  leaves  and  drooping  flowers,  are 
also  common  in  gardens.  The  Tiger  Lily  (L. 
tigrinum)  is  a  native  of  China,  remarkable  for  the 
axillary  buds  on  the  stem;  and  some  very  fine 
species  are  natives  of  North  America,  as  L.  miperbum, 
which  grows  in  marshes  in  the  United  States,  has 
a  stem  6 — 8  feet  high,  and  reflexed  orange  flowers, 
spotted  with  black;  L.  Ganadense,  &o.  Several 
very  fine  species  have  been  introduced  from  Japan, 
as  L.  Japonicum,  L.  speciom.m,  and  L.  lancifolium.^- 
The  bulbs  of  L.  Pom/ponium,  L.  Martagon,  and  L. 
KamUchacense,  are  roasted  and  eaten  in  Siberia. 
That  of  L.  candidum  loses  its  acridity  by  drying, 
roasting,  or  boiling ;  when  cooked,  it  is  viscid, 
pulpy,  and  sugary,  and  is  eaten  in  some  parts  of 
the  East. — Lilies  are  generaUy  propagated  by  offset 
bulbs.  A  single  scale  of  the  bulb  will,  however, 
suffice  to  produce  a  new  plant,  or  even  part  of  a 
scale,  of  which  skilful  gardeners  avail  themselves. — 
The  name  lily  is  often  popularly  extended  to  flowers 
of  other  genera  of  the  same  order,  and  even  of 
allied  orders. 

LILY,  GiGAOTic  {DoryantJies  excelsa),  of  Australia, 
a  plant  of  the  natural  order  A'marylUdem,  with 
flowering  stem  10  or  14,  sometimes  20  feet  high, 
bearing  at  top  a  cluster  of  large  crimson  blossoms. 
The  stem  is  leafy,  but  the  largest  leaves  are  near 
the  root.  This  plant  is  found  both  on  the  mountains 
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and  the   sea-ooast  o£   New  South  Wales.     It  ia 
of  splendid  beauty.     The  fibre  of  its  leaves  has 


Lily-Tree  (Doryanthea  exoelaa). 

been   found  excellent  for  ropes    and   for   textile 
fabrics. 

LILY  OP  THE  VALLEY  {ConvaUaria),  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Jjiliacem,  having 
terminal  racemes  of  flowers;  a  white,  bell-shaped, 
or  tubular  6-cleft  or  6-toothed  perianth;  a  3-ceIled 
germen,  with  two  ovules  in  each  cell,  and  a  succu- 
lent fruit. — The  species  commonly  known  as  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  (C  majaUs),  the  Maiblume  or 
Mayflower  of  the  Germans,  grows  in  bushy  places 


Lily  of  the  Valley  {G.  majalis). 

and  woods  in  Europe,  the  North  of  Asia,  and  North 
America,  and  has  a  leafless  scape,  with  a  raceme  of 
small  flowers  turned  to  one  side.  It  is  a  universal 
favourite,  on  account  of  its  pleasing  appearance,  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  the  early  season  at 
which  they  appear.  It  is  therefore  very  often 
cxiltivated  in  gardens,  and  forced  to  earlier  flower- 
ing in  hothouses.  Varieties  are  in  cultivation  with 
red,  variegated,  and  double  flowers.  The  berries, 
the  root,  and  the  flowers  have  a  nauseous,  bitter, 
and  somewhat  acrid  taste,  and  purgative  and 
diuretic  effects.  The  smell  of  the  flowers  when  in 
large  quantity,  and  in  a  close  apartment,  is  narcotic. 
Dried  and  powdered,  they  become  a  sternutatory. 
The  esteemed  Eau  d'or  of  the  French  is  a  water 
distilled  from  the  flowers. — AUied  to  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  Solomon's  Seal  (q.  v.). 

LI'MA,  the   capital  of   the  republic    of   Pern, 
stands  on  the  Bimao,  from  whose  name  its  own  is 


corrupted,  in  lat.  12°  3'  S.,  and  long.  77°  5'  W.  It 
is  six  miles  distant  from  its  port,  on  the  Pacific, 
Callao,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway. 
Including  its  suburban  villages,  ten  in  number, 
it  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants.  L.  is  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  its  generally  magnificent  public 
buildings  entitle  it  to  rank  as  the  handsomest  city 
of  South  America.  At  one  time  the  grand  entrepSt 
for  the  west  coast  of  the  continent,  it  still  carries 
on  a  large  trade,  importing  cottons,  woollens,  silks, 
hardware,  wines,  and  brandy;  and  exporting  silver, 
copper,  bark,  soap,  vicuna  wool,  chinchilla  skins, 
nitre,  sugar,  &c.  The  temperature  is  agreeable, 
averaging  68'I°  in  winter,  and  77'6°  in  summer; 
and  the  climate  is  comparatively  salubrious,  abund- 
ant dews  making  up  for  the  want  of  rain. 

LIMA  WOOD,  a  name  of  the  dye-wood  also 
called  Pemambuco  Wood,  Nicaragua  Wood,  and 
Peach  Wood,  the  heart-wood  of  GcBsalpinia  echmcUa. 
See  Brazil  Wood.  It  is  extensively  used  for 
dyeing  red  and  peaoh-colour. 

LIMAX  AND  LIMACIDAE.    See  Sluo. 

LIMBER  is  half  the  field-equipage  of  a  cannon 
or  howitzer.  The  one  haK  consists  of  the  carriage 
itself,  with  the  gun;  while  the  limber,  a  two- 
wheded  carriage,  fitted  with  boxes  for  the  field- 
ammunition  of  the  piece,  and  having  shafts  to  which 
the  horses  are  harnessed,  forms  the  remainder.  At 
the  back-part,  the  limber  has  a  strong  hook,  to 
which,  on  the  march,  is  attached  the  foot  of  the 
gun-carriage  by  a  ring  at  h,  in  the  figure  under 
GtTN-OAEiUAGE  (q.  V.).  This  constitutes  at  once  a 
four-wheeled  frame,  which,  whilst  easier  for  trans- 
port than  a  gun  on  two  wheels  only,  has  the 
advantage  of  Keeping  together  the  gun  and  its 
ammunition.  In  marching,  the  gun  points  to  the 
rear;  but  in  coming  to  action,  the  artillerymen,  by 
a  rapid  evolution,  wheel  round,  so  that  the  gun 
points  to  the  front.  It  ia  then  unlimbered,  or 
unhooked,  and  the  limber  conveyed  far  enough  to 
the  rear  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  men  working 
the  piece.  To  limber  up  again,  and  retreat  or 
pursue,  is  the  work  but  of  a  few  moments. 

LI'MBUEG,  an  old  province  of  Belgium,  which, 
after  having  formed  part  of  Belgium,  France, 
Holland,  and  Austria,  was,  in  1839,  divided  between 
Belgium  and  Holland. — BELGiAif  Limeukg,  or  LiM- 
BOUKG,  in  the  north-east  of  the  kingdom,  is  separ- 
ated from  Holland  by  the  Meuse  up  to  lat.  51°  9'  N., 
and  thence  bya  line  running  east-north-east  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom.  The  surface 
of  the  province  ia  flat,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
occupied  by  barren  heath;  but  in  the  south  and 
centre  there  is  good  arable  land.  There  is  excellent 
pasturage  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  swine  are  here  reared.  The 
manufactures  include  soap,  salt,  pottery,  paper, 
tobacco,  strajr-hats,  beet-sugar,  &c.  The  area  of 
the  province  is  923  English  square  miles,  and  the 
population  (1861)  196,319.  The  capital  of  the 
province  is  Hasselt  (q.  v.). 

LIMBUR6,  a  province  of  HoUand,  which  also 
ranks  as  a  duchy  in  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
forms  the  south-feaat  corner  of  the  kingdom,  being 
contiguous  to  the  Belgian  province  of  the  same 
name.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil 
is  poor,  a  meat  part  of  it  consisting  of  moors  and 
marshes.  However,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse 
and  its  chief  tributaries,  excellent  crops  of  grain, 
hemp,  flax,  oil-seeds,  &o.,  are  raised,  and  cattle 
and  sheep  reared.  There  are  many  manufactories 
of  gin,  tobacco,  soap,  leather,  paper,  and  glass.  The 
capital  is  Maestricht  (q.  v.).  Area,  844  English 
square  miles;  pop.  (1861)  218,727. 
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LI'MBUS  (Lat.  Umhiis,  a  border),  the  name 
assigned  in  Eomau^Catltolio  theology  to  that  place 
or  condition  of  departed  souls  in  which  those  are 
detained  who  have  not  offended  by  any  personal  act 
of  their  own,  but,  nevertheless,  are  not  admitted  to 
the  divine  vision.  They  distinguish  it  iato  the 
Limbus  Patrum  and  the  Limbus  Infantium.  By 
the  former  name  they  understand  the  place  of  those 
just  who  died  before  the  coming  of  the  Eedeemer, 
and  of  whom  it  is  said  (1  Peter  iii.  19),  that  he 
preached  to  those  spirits  that  were  in  prison.  By 
the  latter  is  meant  the  place  or  state  of  the  souls 
of  iufauts  who  die  without  baptism.  See  Hell. 
Regarding  the  nature  of  both  these  places  of  deten- 
tion, great  variety  of  opinion  prevails  in  Roman 
CathoKc  schools.  See  Wetser's  Kirchen-Lexkon, 
art.  '  HoUenfahrt  Christi.' 

LIME  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  Calcium  (q.  v.), 
and  is  known  in  chemistry  as  one  of  the  alkaline 
earths.  Its  symbol  is  CaO,  its  equivalent  is  28,  and 
its  specific  gravity  ia  3'18.  In  a  state  of  piuity,  it  is 
a  white  caustic  powder,  with  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  so  infusible  as  to  resist  even  the  heat  of  the 
oxyhydrogen  jet.  See  Deummond  Light.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  pure  carbonate  of  lime  (as,  for 
instance,  Carrara  marble  or  Iceland  spar)  to  full 
redness,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  lime 
is  left.  Commercial  lime,  which  is  obtained  by 
burning  common  limestone  in  a  kiln,  is  usually  very 
far  from  pure.  This  compound  (CaO)  is  known  as 
qmcMime,  or,  from  the  ordinary  method  of  obtaining 
it,  as  burned  lime,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  hydrate 
of  lime,  or  slaked  lime,  which  is  represented  by  the 
formula  CaO,HO.  On  pouring  water  on  quicklime, 
there  is  an  augmentation  of  bulk,  and  the  two 
enter  into  combination ;  and  if  the  proportion  of 
water  be  not  too  great,  a  hght,  white,  dry  powder 
is  formed,  and  a  great  heat  is  evolved.  On  exposing 
the  hydrate  to  a  red  heat,  the  water  is  expelled,  and 
quicklime  is  left. 

If  quicklime,  instead  of  being  treated  with  water, 
is  simply  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  attracts  both 
aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  what 
is  termed  air-sldked,  the  resulting  compound  in  this 
case  being  a  powder  which  is  a  mixture  (or  possibly 
a  combination)  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  lime. 

Lime  is  about  twice  as  soluble  iii  cold  as  in  boiling 
water,  but  even  cold  water  only  takes  up  about  ^^^ih. 
of  its  weight  of  Ume.  This  solution  is  known  as 
lime-water,  and  is  much  employed  both  as  a  medi- 
cine and  as  a  test  for  carbonic  acid,  whibh  instantly 
renders  it  turbid,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime  that  is  formed  being  more  insoluble  even  than 
lime  itself.  It  must,  of  course,  be  kept  carefully 
guarded  from  the  atmosphere,  the  carbonic  acid  of 
which  would  rapidly  affect  it.  If  in  the  preparation 
of  slaked  Ume  considerably  more  water  is  used  than 
is  necessary  to  form  the  hydrate,  a  white  semi-fluid 
matter  is  produced,  which  is  termed  milk  of  litne. 
On  allowing  it  to  stand,  there  is  a  deposition  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  above  which  is  lime-water. 

The  use  of  lime  in  the  preparation  of  mortars  and 
cements  is  described  in  the  articles  on  these  subjects. 
Lime  is  also  largely  employed  as  a  manure  (see 
below),  and  in  the  purification  of  coal-gas,  in  the 
preparation  of  hides  for  tanning,  for  various  labora- 
tory processes  (from  its  power  of  attracting  water), 
&c.     Its  medicinal  uses  are  noticed  below. 

The  foUowiug  are  the  most  important  of  the  salts 
of  lime.  Sulphate  of  lime  (CaOjSOj)  occurs  free 
from  water  in  the  mineral  anhydrite,  but  is  much 
more  abundant  in  combination  with  two  equivalents 
of  water  in  selenite,  and  in  the  different  varieties  of 
gypsum,  and  alabaster.    See  Gypsum. 

Carbonate  of  lime  (CaO,C02)  is  abundantly  pre- 
sent in  both  the  inorganic  and  organic  kingdoms. 
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In  the  inorganic  kingdom,  it  occurs  in  a  crystalline 
form  in  Iceland  spar,  Aragonite,  and  marble — in 
which  it  is  found  in  minute  granular  crystals — while 
in  the  amorphous  condition  it  forms  the  different 
varieties  of  limestone,  chalk,  &c.  It  is  always 
present  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  but  here  it  is,  at 
aU  events,  in  part  the  result  of  the  combustion  of 
citrates,  acetates,  malates,  &c.,  of  lime.  It  is  the 
main  constituent  of  the  shells  of  crustaceans  and 
molluscs,  and  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  bones  of  man  and  other  vertebrates.  Carbonate 
of  lime,  held  in  solution  by  free  carbonic  acid,  is 
also  present  in  most  spring  and  river  waters,  and 
in  sea-water.  Stalactites,  stalagmites,  tufa,  and 
travertin  are  aU  composed  of  this  salt,  deposited 
from  calcareous  waters.  Certain  forms  of  carbonate 
of  lime — ^the  Portland  and  other  oolites,  some  of  the 
magnesian  limestones,  &c. — are  of  extreme  value 
for  building  purposes,  and  the  various  uses  of  the 
finer  Marbles  (q.  v.)  are  too  well  known  to  require 
comment. 

There  is  a  combination  of  lime  with  an  organic 
acid,  viz.,  oxalate  of  lime,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  pathology  as  a  frequent  constituent  of 
urinary  calculi  and  sediments  ;  for  a  description 
of  it  see  Oxalic  Acid. 

The  soluble  salts  of  lime  (or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  of  calcium)  give  no  precipitate  with 
ammonia,  but  yield  a  white  precipitate  (of  car- 
bonate of  lime)  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda. 
These  reactions  are,  however,  common  to  the  salts 
of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium.  Solution  of 
sulphate  of  hme  produces  no  marked  effect  when 
added  to  a  salt  of  calcium,  but  throws  down  a 
white  sulphate*  with  the  other  salts.  The  most 
delicate  test  for  lime  is  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which, 
even  in  very  dilute  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions, 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

There  are  several  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  boMc 
phosphate  of  lime,  sometimes  termed  bone  phos- 
phate, from  its  being  the  chief  ingredient  of  bones. 
The  basic  phosphate  is  represented  by  the  formula 
SCaO.POj,  and  not  only  occurs  in  bones,  but  also 
in  the  minerals  apatite  and  phosphorite,  and  in 
the  rounded  nodules  termed  coprolites,  which  are 
found  in  the  Norfolk  crag.  It  forms  ^ths  of  the 
ash  of  well-burned  bone,  the  remaining  -Jth  being 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  ash  is  known  as  bone-earth, 
and  is  employed  as  a  manure  and  in  the  preparation 
of  phosphorus,  &c. 

The  substance  commonly  designated  as  chloride 
of  lime  has  been  already  described  in  the  article 
Bleaching  Powdek. 

Lime  as  Manure. — This  mineral  substance  has 
been  used  for  many  centuries  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  fertility  of  land.  All  crops  require  a  certain 
amount,  as  is  found  by  analysing  the  ash  which 
remains  after  combustion.  It  is  sometimes  sup- 
plied, without  previous  preparation,  in  the  form  of 
marl  and  chalk,  but  in  most  cases  is  first  calcined 
and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  slaking  with 
water.  The  quantity  of  calcined  lime  applied  varies 
from  three  to  eight  tons  to  the  acre.  The  smaller 
quantity  may  be  sufficient  for  light  land  containing 
little  vegetable  matter,  while  the  larger  may  be 
required  for  strong  land,  or  for  land  holding  much 
organic  matter  in  an  inert  state.  The  large  quau- 
tii^  of  Ume  applied  shews  that  its  manurial  effect  is 
due  more  to  its  producing  a  certain  chemical  effect 
on  the  land,  than  to  its  affording  nutriment  to  the 
crops.  Lime  promotes  the  decomposition  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and,  further, 
it  corrects  any  acidity  in  the  organic  matter,  and 
thus  destroys  those  weeds  which  are  favoured  by 
such  a  condition  of  the   boU.      It  assists  in  the 
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deoompositiou  of  certain  salts  -whose  bases  form 
the  food  of  plants,  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  said 
to  digest  or  prepare- their  food.  On  certain  kinds 
of  land,  the  finer  grasses  do  not  thrive  until  the 
land  has  been  limed,  and  in  these  cases  its  use 
becomes  aU-importaut.  Lime  is  the  only  cure, 
too,  that  can  be  relied  on  for  '  finger-and-toe '  in 
turnips,  and  its  use  is,  from  this  cause,  becoming 
more  general. 

Lime-Compounds  in  Materia  Medico. — Quicklime, 
in  association  -with  potash,  either  as  the  Potassa 
cum  calce,  or  as  Vienna  Paste,  is  occasionally  used 
as  a,  caustic.  Lime-water,  mixed  -with  an  equal 
quantity  or  an  excess  of  milk,  is  one  of  our  best 
remedies  for  the  vomiting  dependent  on  irritability 
of  the  stomach.  Prom  hau  an  ounce  to  two  or  three 
ounces  may  be  thus  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Its  use  as  a  constituent  of  Oarron  oil  in  burns  is 
noticed  in  the  article  Liniments.  CkaUc,  or  car- 
bonate of  lima,  when  freed  from  the  impurities  -with 
which  it  is  often  associated,  is  used  as  a  dusting- 
powder  in  moist  excoriations,  ulcers,  &o. ;  and  in  the 
form  of  c/ialh  mixture  and  compound  pcmd^  ofdiaUc, 
is  a  popular  remedy  in  various  forms  of  diarrhoea. 
A  mixture  of  an  ounce  of  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lime  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  finely  powdered 
camphor,  is  sold  as  OampJtorated  Cretaceous  Tooth- 
powder. 

LIME  (Oitiiis  acida),  a  fruit  simUar  to  the  Lemon 
(q.  v.),  but  much  smaller,'  being  only  about  1^  inch 
in  diameter,  and  almost  globular,  -with  a  thin  rin,d, 
and  an  extremely  acid  jmce.  It  is  regarded  by  many 
botanists  as  a  variety  of  the  same  species  -with  the 
Citron  and  Lemon.  The  plant  does  not  attain  the 
magnitude  of  a  tree,  but  is  a  shrub  of  about  eight 
feet  in  height,  with  a  crooked  trunk,  and  many 
spreading  prickly  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  India 
and  China,  but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  south  of  Europe,  &c.  In  the  West  Indies, 
it  is  planted  both  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit  and  for 
hedges.  The  fruit  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the'lemon ;  but  its  acid  is  by  many  reckoned  more 
agreeable.  Lime-juice  is  imported  into  Britain  like 
lemon- juice  for  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid. — The 
Sweet  Lime  (C.  Limetta  of  Kisso),  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  appears  to  be  a  mere  variety, 
probably  the  result  of  cultivation,  with  a  sub-acid 
pulp. 

LIME,  or  LINDEN  {TUia),  a  genua  of  trees  of 
the  natural  order  TUiacece,  natives  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  species 
are  very  similar ;-  graceful,  vmibrageous  trees ;  -with 
deciduous,  heart-shaped,  serrated  leaves,  and  cymes 
or  panicles  of  rather  small  yeUo-wish  flowers  ;  each 
cyme  or  panicle  accompanied  -with  a  'large,  oblong, 
yellowish,  membranous  bractea,  -with  netted  veins, 
the  lower  part  of  which  adheres  to  the  flower-stalk. 
The  wood  is  light  and  soft,  but  tough,  durable,  and 
particularly  suitable  for  carved  work.  It  is  much 
■used  by  turners,  and  for  making  pill-boxes.  The 
oharcoai  made  of  it  is  often  used  for  tooth-powder, 
for  medicinal  purposes,  for  crayons,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The  use  of  the  fibrous 
inner  bark  for.  making  ropes,  mats,  and  other  plaited 
work,  is  noticed  in  the  article  Bast.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  healing  application  to  wounds  and  sores,  being 
very  mucilaginous,  and  abounding  in  a  bland  sap. 
The  leaves  are  in  some  countries  used  as  food  for 
cattle,  but  cows  fed  on  them  produce  bad  butter. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odour,  and  abound  in 
honey,  much  sought  after  by  bees.  The  odebrated 
Kowno  Money,  much  valued  for  medicinal  use  and 
for  making  liqueurs,  is  the  produce  of  great  L. 
forests  near  Kowno,  in  Lithuania.  The  infusion 
and  distilled  water  of  the  dried  flowers  are  gently 


sudorific  and  antispasmodic.  The  former  is  in  France 
a  popular  remedy  for  catarrhs.  The  seeds  abound  ia 
a  fixed  sweet  oil.— The  European  L.,  or  Linden 
{T.  Europcea),  often  attains  a  large  size,  particularly 
in  rich  alluvial  soils.  Some  botanists  distinguish  a 
small-leaved  kind  (T.  parvifolia  or  microphyua)  and 
a  large-leaved  {T.  grandifoUa)  as  different  species ; 
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others  regard  them  as  mere  varieties.  The  Hooded 
or  Capuchin  L.  is  an  interesting  monstroiis  variety.  - 
The  L.-tree  is  often  planted  for  shade  in  towns ; 
and  the  principal  street  of  Berlin  is  called  Unter  den 
Linden,  from  the  rows  of  L.-trees  which  line  it. 
The  L.  is  a  very  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  although 
iadigenous  on  the  continent  from  Scandinavia  to  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Britain,  the  L.-tree  is  generally 
propagated  by  layers. — The  American  L.  (2'.  Ameri- 
cana, or  T.  glabra),  commonly  called  Basswood  in 
America,  has  larger  leaves  than  the  European  species. 
It  aboimds  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
Other  species  take  its  place  in  more  western  and 
more  southern  regions. 

LI'MBRIOK,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  separated  by  the  Shannon 
on  the  N.  from  Clare,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Tipperary,  on  the  S.  by  Cork,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Kerry.  Its  extreme  length  is  35  miles,  its  breadth 
54  miles ;  area,  1064  square  miles,  or  680,842  acres. 
Pop.  in  1851,  208,684;  in  1861,  170,983,  of  whom 
164,878  were  Roman  Catholics,  6606  Protestants 
of  -the  Established  Church,  and  the  rest  Protest- 
ants of  other  denominations.  The  surface  of  L. 
is  an  undulating  plain,  which  forms  part  of  the 
central  carboniferous  limestone  plain  of  Ireland. 
A  mountainous  district  on  the  west  belongs  to  the 
great  coal-tract  of  Munster,  but  the  coal  is  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  the  burning 
of  lime.  Within  a,  short  distance  of  the  city  of 
Limerick  is  a  quarry  which  produces  a  reddish- 
brown  marble  of  fine  quality,  as  well  as  a  black 
marble  of  inferior  value.  More  than  one  of  the 
districts  contains  iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores ;  but 
at  present,  no  mining  operations  are  carried  on. 
The  soil  in  general  is  very  fertile,  especially  the 
district  called  the  Golden  Vale,  which  comprises 
upwards  of  150,000  acres ;  as  also  a  portion  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon  below  Limerick.  Of 
the  entire  acreage  of  the  county,  526,876  acres 
are  arable,  and  121,101  unsuited  to  cultivation.  In 
general,  the  soil  is  equally  fitted  for  tillage  and  for 
pasture.  In  1862,  200,614  acres  were  under  crops 
of  various  kinds,  only  410  being  reported  faUow. 
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In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  horned  cattle 
was  146,686,  and  of  sheep  62,576.  The  national 
schools  in  1861  were  177,  attended  by  30,413  pupils, 
of  whom  16,862  were  Boys,  and  15,551  girls. 

The  principal  towns  of  L.  are  the  city  of  that 
name,  Newcastle,  and  Eathkeale.  Of  the  secondary 
rivers,  the  Deel  and  the  Maigue  are  the  most  import- 
ant. The  great  highway  of  water-communication, 
however,  is  the  Shannon  itself,  the  navigation  of 
which  has  been  much  improved,  and  in  which  the 
harbour  of  Foynes  promises  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  extended  foreign  trade.  L.  communicates  by  rail- 
way with  Dublin,  "Waterford,  Cork,  and  Ennis.  The 
population  is  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture,  hardly 
any  manufactures  existing  outside  the  city.  L. 
anciently  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Thomond, 
the  principality  of  the  O'Briens.  After  the  English, 
invasion,  it  fell,  through  many  vicissitudes,  in  great 
part  to  the  Desmond  Fitzgeralds — the  confiscated 
estates  of  the  last  earl  in  L.  containing  no  fewer  than 
96,165  acres.  On  the  forfeitures  after  1641  and  1690, 
it  was  parcelled  out  to  new  proprietors.  L.  is  more 
than  usually  rich  in  antiquities,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  of  the  Celtic  as  well  as  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period.  There  were  at  one  time  nearly  40 
religious  foundations  of  the  O'Briens  alone,  and 
the  ruins  of  about  100  castles  are  stiU  in  existence. 
The  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Adare  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  two  of  the  ancient  churches  having 
been  restored,  one  as  the  Protestant,  the  other  as  the 
Cathohc  parish  church.  Two  other  monastic  ruins, 
in  very  good  preservation,  form  a  group  of  ecclesi- 
astical remains  hardly  surpassed,  in  number  and 
picturesqueness,  even  in  the  most  favoured  districts 
of  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England. 

LIMERICK,  city,  capital  of  the  county  just 
described,  is  situated  on  the  river  Shannon,  120 
miles  west-south-west  from  Dubhn,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  53,448;  in  1861,  44,626,  of 
whom  39,689  were  Roman  Catholics;  3934  Pro- 
testants of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  rest 
Protestants  of  other  denominations.  L.  is  a  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough,  and  returns  two 
members  to  parhament.  It  occupies  both  sides  of 
the  Shannon,  together  with  a  tract  called  King's 
Island,  which  lies  on  a  bifurcation  of  the  river; 
and  is  divided  into  the  English  Town,  the  oldest 
part  of  the  city  (and  connected  with  the  exten- 
site  suburb  called  Thomond  Gate,  on  the  Clare 
side  of  the  Shannon),  and  the  Irish  Town,  which, 
within  the  present  c,  has  extended  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  into  what  is  now  the  best  part 
of'  L.,  called  the  New  Town,  or  Newtown  Pery, 
one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Ireland.  L.  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity.  From  its  position  on 
the  Shannon,  it  was  long  an  object  of  desire  to  the 
Danes,  who  occupied  it  in  the  middle  of  the  9th 
c,  and  held  possession  tiU  reduced  to  a  tributary 
condition  by  Brian  Boroimhe,  in  the  end  of  the 
10th  century.  It  was  early  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  1210,  King  John  visited  and  fortified 
it.  It  was  afterwards  assaulted  and  partially 
burned  in  1314  by  Edward  Bruce.  Its  later 
history  is  stiU  more  interesting.  It  was  occupied 
by  ihe  Catholic  party  in  1641,  but  surrendered  to 
Ireton  in  1651.  At  the  Revolution,  it  was  the 
last  stronghold  of  King  James.  Having  been 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  William  after  the  victory 
of  the  Boyne,  it  was  regularly  invested  in  1691  by 
General  Ginkel,  and  after  a  vigorous  and  briUiant 
defence  of  several  weeks,  an  armistice  was  pro- 
posed, which  led  to  the  well-known  'Treaty  of 
Limerick,'  the  alleged  violation  of  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  acrimonious  contro- 
versy between   political  parties  in  Ireland.      The 
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so-called  '  Treaty  Stone '  still  marks  the  spot,  near 
Thomond  Bridge,  at  the  entrance  of  the  suburb  of 
Thomond  Gate,  where  this  treaty  was  signed.  The 
modern  city  of  L.  is  more  tasteful  in  its  general 
character,  and  possesses  more  of  the  appliances  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  social  culture  than  most 
towns  of  Ireland.  Its  public  buildings,  especially 
the  new  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  church 
of  the  Redemptorist  order,  are  imposing,  and  in 
excellent  taste.  Its  charitable  and  religious  estab- 
lishments are  truly  munificent  for  a  provincial  town. 
It  possesses  several  national  schools,,  as  well  as 
many  other  educational  institutions.  The  Shannon 
at  L.  is  stiU  a  noble  river,  navigable  for  ships  of 
large  burden.  The  docks  and  quays  are  on  a 
very  extensive  and  commodious  scale ;  and  the 
export  trade,  as  well  as  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  is  conducted  with  considerable  enterprise. 
The  inland  navigation  is  by  means  of  a  canal  to 
KUlaloe,  where  it  enters  Lough  Derg,  and  thence 
by  the  upper  Shannon  to  Athlone,  and  by  the 
Grand  Canal,  which  issues  from  the  Shannon  at 
Shannon  Harboiu-,  to  Dvlbliu.  The  manufactures  of 
L.  are  not  very  extensive,  but  some  of  them  enjoy 
not  merely  an  Irish,  but  an  imperial  reputation 
— such  are  the  manufactures  of  lace,  of  gloves,  and 
of  fish-hooks.  There  are  several  iron-foundries, 
flour-mills,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  and 
of  late  years,  the  ship-building  trade  has  been 
considerably  extended.  In  1862,  1037  vessels,  of 
200,396  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port. 

LIMESTONE,  the  popular  as  well  as  technical 
name  for  all  rocks  which  are  composed  in  whole, 
or  to  a  large  extent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Few 
minerals  are  so  extensively  distributed  in  nature  as 
this,  and  in  some  form  or  other,  limestone  rocks 
occur  in  every  geological  epoch.  Carbonate  of  lime 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  it  is  rendered 
easily  soluble  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  occurs  in  a  variable  quantity  in  all  natural 
waters,  for  it  is  absorbed  by  water  in  its  passage 
through  the  air,  as  well  as  through  the  earth. 
Carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  is  consequently  found 
in  all  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas.  In  evaporation,  water 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  given  oS,  but  the  car- 
bonate of  hme  remains  uninfluenced,  becoming 
gradually  concentrated,  until  it  has  supersaturated 
the  water,  when  a  precipitatjon  takes  place.  In  this 
way  are  formed  the  stalactites  which  hang  icicle- 
like  from  the  roofs  of  limestone  caverns,  and  the 
stalagmites  which  rise  as  columns  from  their  floors. 
Travertine  (Tiber-stone),  or  calcareous  tufa,  is 
similarly  formed  in  miming  streams,  lakes,  and 
springs,  by  the  deposition  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
on  the  beds  or  sides,  where  it  encrusts  and  binds 
together  shells,  fragments  of  wood,  leaves,  stones, 
&c.  So  also  birds'  nests,  wigs,  and  other  objects 
become  coated  with  lime  in  the  so-called  petrifying 
wells,  as  that  at  Knaresborough.  From  the  same 
cause,  pipes  conveying  water  from  boilers  and 
mines  often  become  choked  up,  and  the  tea-kettle 
gets  lined  with  '  fur.' 

While  water  is  thus  the  great  store-house  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  very  little  of  it,  however,  is  fixed 
by  precipitation,  for  in  the  ocean,  evaporation  does 
not  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  it  to 
deposit,  besides,  there  is  flve  times  the  quantity  of 
free  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water  of  the  sea  that 
is  required  to  keep  the  carbonate  of  lime  iu  it 
in  solution.  Immense  quantities  of  lime  are  never- 
theless being  abstracted  from  the  sea,  to  form 
the  hard  portions  of  the  munerous  animals  which 
inhabit  it.  Crustacea,  moUusca,  zoophytes,  and 
foraminifera  are  ever  busy  separating  the  little 
particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  water,  and 
solidifying  them,  and  so  supplying  the  materials 
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for  forming  solid  rook.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  between 
Europe  and  North  America  is  covered  with  a  light- 
coloured  ooze,  composed  chiefly  of  the  perfect  or 
broken  skeletons  of  foraminifera,  forming  a  sub- 
stance, when  dried,  which,  in  appearance  and  struc- 
ture, closely  resembles  chalk.,  In  tropical  regions, 
corals  are  building  reefs  of  enormous  magnitude, 
corresponding  in  structure  to  many  rocka  in  the 
carboniferous  and  other  formations.  The  rocks 
thus  organically  formed  do  not  always  occur  as 
they  were  originally  deposited;  deiludatiou  has 
sometimes  broken  them  up  to  re-deposit  them 
as  a  calcareous  sediment.  Great  changes,  too,  may 
have  taken  place  through  metamorphic  action  in 
the  texture  of  the  rook,  some  limestones  being 
hard,  others  soft,  some  compact,  concretionary,  or 
crystalline. 

The  chief  varieties  of  limestone  are :  ClidOc  (q.  v.) ; 
OolUe  (q.  V.) ;  Compact  Limestone,  a  hard,  smooth, 
fine-grained  rock,  generally  of  a  bluish-gray  colour  ; 
Crystalline  Limestone,  a  rock  which,  from  meta- 
morphic action,  has  become  granular ;  fine-grained 
white  varieties,  resembling  loaf-sugar  in  texture,  are 
called  Saccharine  or  Statuary  Marble.  Magnesian 
Limestone  or  Dolomite  (q.  v.)  is  a  rock  in  which 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
hme.  Particular  names  are  given  to  some  lime- 
stones from  the  kind  of  fossils  that  aboimd  in  them, 
as  Nummulite,  Hippurite,  Indusial,  and  Crinoidal 
limestones ;  and  to  others  from  the  formation  to 
which  they  belong,  as  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and 
Mountain  Limestones. 

LIMPIOBD.    See  Denmark. 

LIMITATION,  in  English  Law,  is  the  limited 
time  allowed  to  parties  to  commence  their  suits  or 
actions,  or  other  proceedings,  so  as  to  shorten 
litigation.  In  all  civilised  coimtries,  some  period 
is  prescribed  by  statute  (called  statutes  of  limita- 
tions, or  prescription)  with  this  view,  though  few 
countries  adopt  the  same  limit,  and  Scotland  differs 
much  from  England  and  Ireland  in  this  point.  In 
England,  suits  to  recover  land  must  generally  be 
brought  within  twenty  years,  and  to  recover  debts 
(including  biUs  of  exchange)  and  damages  within 
six  years.  Actions  for  assault  or  battery  must  be 
brought  within  four  years,  and  for  slander  within 
two  years.  In  Scotland,  Prescription  is  the  word 
generally  used  for  limitation,  and  actions  to  recover 
land  generally  must  be  brought  within  forty  years, 
for  many  ordinary  debts  within  three  years,  but 
for  bUls  of  exchange  within  six  years.  There  are 
many  other  differences  of  detail.  See  Paterson's 
Compendium  of  English  and  Scotch  Law. 

LIMITED  LIABILITY.  See  JoiNT-STOOK 
Companies. 

LIMITS,  Theory  or.  The  importance  of  the 
notion  of  a  limit  in  Mathematics  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, as  many  branches  of  the  science,  including 
the  differential  calculus  and  its  adjuncts,  consist 
of  nothing  else  than  tracing  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  this  notion.  The  following  are 
simple  illustrations  of  the  idea :  The  sum  of  the  series 
l-)-^-t--J-f-|.-f-  &c.,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer 
to  2  as  the  number  of  terms  is  increased ;  thus,  the 
several '  sums  are  l\,  l^,  1|,  lf|,  &c.,  each  sum 
always  differing  from  2  by  a  fraction  eqiial  to  the 
last  of  the  terms  which  have  been  added ;  and  since 
each  denominator  is  double  of  the  preceding  one, 
the  further  the  series  is  extended,  the  less  the  differ- 
ence between  its  sum  and  2  becomes ;  also  this 
difference  may  be  made  smaller  than  any  assign- 
able quantity— say,  -rWiinnr.  tiy  merely  extend- 
ing the  series  till  the  last  denominator  becomes 
greater  than  100,000  (for  this,  we  need  only  take 


18  terms ;  3  terms  more  will  give  a  difference  less 
than  T.TnrV.mrir !  ^i^<l  so  on) ;  again,  the  sum  of  the 
series  can  never  be  greater  than  2,  for  the  differ- 
ence, though  steadily  diminishing,  still  subsists ; 
imder  these  circumstances,  2  is  said  to  be  the 
limit  of  the  sum  of  the  series.  We  see,  then,  that 
the  criteria  of  a  limit  are,  that  the  series,  when' 
extended,  shall  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to 
it,  in  value,  and  so  that  the  difference  can  be 
made  as  small  as  we  please.  Again,  the  area  of  a 
circle  is  greater  than  that  of  an  mscribed  hexagon, 
and  less  than  that  of  a  circumscribed  hexagon ; 
but  if  these  polygons  be  converted  into  figures  of 
twelve '  sides,  the  area  of  the  interior  one  will  be 
increased,  and  that  of  the  exterior  diminished,  the 
area  of  the  circle  always  continuing  intermediate 
in  position  and  value ;  and  as  the  number  of 
sides  is  increased,  each  polygon  approaches  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  circle  in  size;  and  as,  when  the 
sides  are  equal,  this  difference  can  be  made  as  small 
as  we  please,  the  circle  is  said  to  be  the  limit  of  an 
equilateral  polygon,  the  number  of  whose  sides  is 
increased  indefinitely ;  or,  in  another  form  of  words 
commonly  used,  '  the  polygon  approaches  the  circle 
as  its  limit,  when  its  sides  increase  without  limit,' 
or  again,  'when  the  number  of  sides  is  infinite, 
the  polygon  becomes  a  circle.'  When  we  use  the 
terms  'infinite'  and  'zero'  in  mathematics,  nothing 
more  is  meant  than  that  the  quantity  to  which 
the  term  is  applied  is  increasing  without  limit, 
or  diminishing  indefinitely ;  and  if  this  were  kept 
in  mind,  there  would  be  much  less  confusion  in 
the  ideas  connected  with  these  terms.  From  the 
same  cause  has  arisen  the  discussion  concerning  the 
possibility  of  what  are  called  vanishing  fractions 
(i.  a.,  fractions  whose  numerator  and  denominator 
become  zero  simultaneously)  having  real  values; 

x^  —  \       0 

thus  r  =  -,  when  x  =  1 :  but  by  division  we 

X   -  1       0'  '  ■' 

find  that  the  fraction  is  equal  to  a;  -1-  1,  which  =  2, 

when  X  =  1.   Now,  this  discussion  could  never  have 

arisen  had  the  question  been  interpreted  rightly, 

x'  —  1 
as  follows  :   ;  approaches  to  2  as  its  limit, 

when  X  continually  approaches  1  as  its  limit,  a 
proposition  which  can  be  proved  true  by  substi- 
tuting successively  3,  2,  l^-,  1^,  l^ir,  1ttb>  ^"-i  when 
the  corresponding  values  of  the  fraction  are  4,  3, 
24,  2i,  2yy,  2x^,  &c.  The  doctrine  of  limits  is 
employed  in  the  Differential  Calculus  (q.  v.).  The 
best  and  most  complete  illustrations  of  it  are  found 
in  Newton's  Prinapia,  and  in  the  chapters  on 
Maxima  and  Minima,  Curves,  Summation  of  Series, 
and  Integration  generally,  in  the  ordinary  works 
on  the  Calculus. 

LI'MMA,  an  interval  which,  on  accoimt  of  its 
exceeding  smallness,  does  not  appear  in  the  practice 
of  modern  music,  but  which,  in  the  mathematical 
calculation  of  the  proportions  of  different  intervals, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  limma  makes 
its  appearance  in  three  different  magnitudes — viz., 
the  great  limma,  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  large  whole  tone  and  the  smaU  semitone,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  27  to  25 ;  the  small  limma, 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  great  whole 
tone  and  the  great  semitone,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  135  to  138  ;  and  the  Pythagorean  hmma,  which 
is  the  difference  between  the  great  third  of  the 
ancients  (which  consisted  of  two  whole  tones)  and 
the  perfect  fourth,  the  proportion  of  which  is  as  256 
to  243. 

lAM.'S JEl A  (Gr.  Umne,  a,  swamp),  a  genus  of 
gasteropodous  molluscs  of  the  order  PiUmonata, 
giving  its  name  to  a  family,  Lirrmceadce,  allied  to 
HeliddcB  (Snails),  Limacidos  (Slugs),  &o.  The  species 
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of  this  family  are  numerous,  and  abound  in  fresh 
waters  in  all  parts  of  the  -world.  They  feed  on 
vegetable  substances.  They  all  have  a  thin,  delicate, 
horn-coloured  shell,  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
animal  when  retracted,  but  varying  very  much  in 
form  in  the  different  genera ;  being  produced  into 
a  somewhat  elongated  spire  in  the  true  LimncBce 
(Pond-snails),  whilst  in  Planorbie  the  spire  is  coiled 
in  the  same  plane,  and  in  Ancylus  (ErvEB  Limpets) 
it  is  limpet-shaped,  with  a  somewhat  produced  and 
recurved  tip.  Many  of  theLimnceadce  have  a  habit 
of  floating  and  gliding  shell  downwards  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  as  may  readily  be  observed  in  a 
fresh-water  aquarium,  in  which  they  are  of  great 
use  in  preventing  the  excessive  growth  of  confer- 
voids,  and  removmg  all  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
They  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
nature  iu  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  and  furnish  food 
for  fishes.  They  are  hermaphrodite.  They  deposit 
their  eggs  on  stones  or  aquatic  plants,  enveloped  in 
masses  of  a  glairy  substance.  The  development  of 
the  young  mollusc  may  easily  be  watched  in  the 
aquarium,  the  membrane  of  the  egg  being  perfectly 
transparent. 

LIMNO'EIA,  a,  genus  of  Crustacea  of  the  order 
Jsopoda,  containing  only  one  known  species,  which, 
however,  is  important  from  the  mischief  it  does  to 
piers,  dock-gates,  and  other  wood-work  immersed  in 
the  water  of  the  sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and 
of  some  parts  of  continental  Europe.  It  is  only 
about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  ash-gray 
colour,  with  black  eyes,  which  are  composed  of 
numerous  ocelli,  placed  close  together.  The  head  is 
broad.  The  legs  are  short.  The  general  appearance 
resembles  that  of  a  small  wood-louse,  and  the  crea- 
ture rolls  itself  up  in  the  same  manner,  if  seized. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  consist  of  comminuted 
wood,  and  food  is  the  object  of  the  perforation  of 
wood  for  which  the  L.  is  notable.  Mr  Stevenson 
found  it  very  troublesome  during  the  operations 
connected  with  the  building  of  the  Bell  Eock  Light- 
house. The  piers  at  Southampton  have  suffered 
greatly  from  it.  The  kyanising  of  wood  and  other 
expedients  have  been  resorted  to,  to  prevent  its 
ravages. 

LIMOGES,  capital  of  the  department  of  Haute- 
Vienne,  in  France,  and  of  the  former  province  of 
Limousin,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vienne,  67  miles  south-east  of  Poicters. 
It  is  an  ancient  city,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  begun  in  the  13th  c,  but  still 
incomplete ;  a  number  of  scientific  and  benevolent 
institutions  and  pubKc  buildings ;  considerable  manu- 
factures of  druggets,  of  a  kind  of  packthread  known 
as  Limoges,  &c.  It  was  the  Augustoritum  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  country  of  the  GalUc  Lemovices,  and 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  Lemovica,  whence 
the  present  Limoges.  Before  the  French  Revolution, 
it  had  more  than  forty  convents.    Pop.  51,053. 

LIMPET  {Patella),  a  genus  of  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  of  the  order  Cyclobranchiata,  the  type 
of  the  family  Patettidce.  In  all  this  family, 
the  shell  is  nearly  conical,  not  spiral,  and  has  a 
wide  mouth,  and  the  apex  turned  forwards.  The 
animal  has  a  large  round  or  oval  muscular  foot,  by 
which  it  adheres  firmly  to  rocks,  the  power  of 
creatine;  a  vacuum  being  aided  by  a  viscous  secre- 
tion. Limpets  live  on  rocky  coasts,  between  tide- 
marks,  and  remain  firmly  fixed  to  one  spot  when 
the  tide  is  out,  as  their  gills  cannot  bear  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  move  about  when  the  water  covers 
them ;  many  of  them,  however,  it  would  seem, 
remaining  long  on  the  same  spot,- which  in  soft 
calcareoxis  rocks  is  found  hollowed  to  their  exact 
form.    They  feed  on  algse,  which  they  eat  by  means 
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of  a  long  ribbon-Uke  tongue,  covered  ■with,  numer- 
ous rows  of  hard  teeth ;  the  Common  L.  {PateHa 
vulgaris)  of  the  British  coasts  having  no  fewer 
than  160  rows  of  teeth  on  its  tongue,  12  ia  each 
row,  1920  teeth  in  all.  The  tongue,  when  not  in 
use,  lies  folded  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  animal. 
The  gills  are  arranged  under  the  margin  of  the 
mantle,  between  it  and  the  foot,  forming  a  circle  of 
leaflets.  The  sexes  are  distinct. — The  power  of 
adherence  of  limpets  to  the  rock  is  very  great,  so 
that  unless  surprised  by  sudden  seizure,  they  are  not 
easily  removed  without  violence  sufficient  to  break 
the  shell.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  exhibit 
many  varieties  of  form  aitd  colour.  The  Common 
L.  is  most  abundant  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain, 
and  is  much  used  for  bait  by  fishermen ;  it  is  also 
used  for  food.  Some  of  the  limpets  of  warmer 
climates  have  very  beautiful  shells. ,  A  species  found 
on  the  western  coast  of  South  America  has  a  shell 
a  foot  wide,  which  is  often  used  by  the  inhabitants 
as  a  basin. 

LIKA'CE^.     See  Fla:x. 

LINCOLN,  Abbaham,  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  bom  in  Kentucky, 
February  12,  1809.  His  grandfather  was  an  emi- 
grant from  Virginia ;  his  father,  a  poor  farmer,  who, 
in  1816,  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana.  In 
the  rude  hfe  of  the  backwoods,  L.'s  entire  schooling 
did  not  exceed  one  year,  and  he  was  employed  in 
the  severest  agricultural  labour.  He  lived  with 
his  family  in  bpeucer  County,  Indiana,  till  1830, 
when  he  removed  to  Illinois,  where,  with  another 
man,  he  performed  the  feat  of  splitting  3000  rails  iu 
a  day,  which  gave  him  the  popular  sohriquet,  of 
'the  Railsplitter.'  In  1834,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Illinois  legislature.  At  this  period,  he  lived  by 
surveying  land,  wore  patched  homespun  clothes, 
and  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  studying  law.  He 
was  three  times  re-elected  to  the  legislature;  was 
admitted  to  practise  law  in  1836  ;  and  removed  to 
Springfield,  the  state  capital.  In  1844,  he  canvassed 
the  state  for  Mr  Clay,  then  nominated  for  president. 
Mr  Clay  was  defeated,  but  the  popularity  gained 
by  L.  in  the  canvass  secured  his  own  election  to 
congress  in  1846,  where  he  voted  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery;  and  iu  1854  was  a  recognised  leader 
in  the  newly-formed  Republican  party.  In  1855,  he 
canvassed  the  state  as  a  candidate  for  United  States' 
senator,  against  Mr  Douglas,  but  without  success. 
In  1856,  he  was  an  active  supporter  of  Mr  Fremont 
in  the  presidential  canvass  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Mr  Buchanan.  In  1860,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  by  the  Chicago  Convention 
over  Mr  Seward,  who  expected  the  nomination. 
The  non-extension  of  slavery  to  the  territories,  or 
new  states  to  be  formed  from  them,  was  the  most 
important  principle  of  his  party.  There  were  three 
other  candidates — Mr  Douglas  of  Illinois,  Northern 
Democrat  ;  Mr  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  then 
vice-president,  and  since  a  general  of  the  Confederate 
army.  Southern  Democrat;  and  Mr  Bell  of  Ten- 
nessee, Native  American.  With  this  division,  Mr 
Lincoln  received  a  majority  of  votes  over  any  of 
the  other  candidates,  though  a  million  short  of  an 
absolute  majority ;  every  Southern  and  one  Northern 
state  voted  against  him.  He  was  installed  in  the 
president's  chair  4th  March  1861.  His  election  by 
a  sectional  vote  and  on  a  sectional  issue  hostile  to 
the  South,  was  followed  by  the  secession  of  11 
Southern  states,  and  a  war  for  the  restoration  of 
the  union.  As  a  mUitary  measure,  he  proclaimed, 
January  1,  1863,  the  freedom  of  all  slaves  in  the 
rebel  states ;  but  this  proclamation  did  not  produce 
the  immediate  results  which  had  been  anticipated. 
His  own  views  on  the  slavery  question  appear  to 
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have  been  moderate,  and  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
oonatitution. 

>  LI'NCOLN  (called  by  the  Romans  Lindwm ; 
from  which,  with  Oohnia  subjoined,  comes  the 
modem  name),  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  a  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  and  county  of  itself,  is  situated  on 
the  Witham,  140  miles  north-north- west  of  London 
by  railway.  Built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  is 
crowned  by  the  cathedral,  the  city  is  imposing  in 
effect,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  very  considerable 
distance.  It  is  very  ancient,  is  irregularly  laid  out, 
and  contains  many  interesting  specimens  of  early 
architecture.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in 
England,  is  the  principal  building.  It  is  surmounted 
by  three  towers,  two  of  which,  180  feet  in  height, 
were  formerly  continued  by  spires  of  101  feet.  The 
central  tower,  53  feet  square,  is  300  feet  high.  The 
interior  length  of  the  cathedral  is  482,  the  width, 
80  feet.  The  famous  bell  called  Tom  of  Lincoln 
was  cast  in  1610,  and  was  hung  in  one  of  the  west 
towers  of  this  edifice.  It  was  broken  up,  however, 
in  1834,  and,  together  with  six  other  bells,  was 
recast  to  form  the  present  large  bell  and  two  quarter 
bells.  The  present  bell,  which  hangs  in  the  central 
tower,  is  5  tons  8  cwt.  in  weight,  and  is  6  feet  104 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  The  style  of  the 
cathedral,  though  various,  is  chiefly  Early.  EngUsh. 
L.  also  contains  many  other  interesting  rehgious 
edifices,  among  which  are  three  churches,  dating 
from  before  the  Eeformation,  &c.,  numerous  schools, 
and  benevolent  institutions.  Several  iron  foundries, 
and  manufactories  of  portable  steam-engines  and 
agricultural  machines,  as  well  as  large  steam  flour- 
mills  are  in  operation  here,  and  there  is  an  active 
trade  in  flour.  Brewing  and  machine-making,  with 
a  trade  in  com  and  wool,  are  also  carried  on.  Two 
members  are  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  city.    Pop.  (1861)  20,999. 

L.,  under  the  Bomans,  was  a  place  of  some 
importance,  and  under  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes, 
it  preserved  a  good  position.  It  was  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  and  important  trade  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  but  its  advancement  since  that 
time  has  not  been  equally  rapid.  It  contains  some 
very  interesting  antiquities,  as  the  Boman  gate, 
the  remains  of  the  palace  and  stables  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  the  town-hall,  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land, and,  after  Yorkshire,  the  largest  in  the 
country,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Yorkshire,  and 
on  the  E.  by  tlje  North  Sea.  Area,  1,775,457  statute 
acres ;  pop.  412,246.  The  coast,  from  the  Humber 
•^which  separates  the  county  from  Yorkshire  on 
the  north — to  the  Wash,  is  almost  uniformly  low 
and  marshy;  so  low,  indeed,  in  one  part — ^between 
the  mouths  of  the  WeUand  and  the  Nen — that  the 
shore  here  requires  the  defence  of  an  embank- 
ment from  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  L.  has  long 
been  divided  into  three  districts,  or  'parts,'  as  they 
are  called — viz.,  the  Parts  of  Lindsey,  an  insular 
district,  forming  the  north-eastern  portion  of  L., 
and  including  the  Wolds  or  chalk  hiUs,  which 
are  about  47  nules  in  length  by  6  nules  in  average 
breadth;  the  Parts  of  Kesteven,  in  the  south- 
west; and  the  Parts  of  Holland,  in  the  south- 
east, including  the  greater  part  of  the  fens.  Chief 
rivers,  the  Trent,  the  Auchohne,  the  Witham, 
and  the  WeUand.  The  surface  is  comparatively 
level,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wolds  in  the  north- 
east. The  soU,  though  very  various,  is  on  the 
whole  very  fertile.  It  includes  tracts  of  grazing- 
ground  unsurpassed  in  richness,  and  the  'warp- 
lands  '  (see  Waeping)  along  the  side  of  the  Trent 


produce  splendid  crops  of  Wheat,  beans,  oats,  and 
rape,  without  the  aid  of  manure.  No  other  county 
in  England  has  finer  breeds  of  oxen,  horses,  and 
sheep.  Homcastle  and  Lincoln  horse-fairs  are  fre- 
quented by  French,  German,  Bussian,  and  London 
dealers  for  the  purpose  of  buying  superior  hunters 
and  carriage-horses.  The  climate,  though  subject 
to  strong  westerly  winds,  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  other  central  counties  of  England. 
Four  members  are  returned  to  parliament. 

LINCOLN'S  INN,  one  of  the  four  English  Inns 
of  Court,  having  exclusive  power  to  call  persons 
to  the  bar.  It  is  so  called  because  it  belonged  to 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  and 
became  an  Inn  of  Court  soon  after  his  death  in 
1310.    See  Inns  of  Couet. 

LIND,  Jbnny.    See  Goldschmidt,  Madame. 

LINDLEY,  John,  a  distinguished  living  botanist, 
was  born  in  1799  at  Catton,  near  Norwich,  wheje 
his  father,  who  was  the  author  of  A  Ouide  to 
Orchard  and  Kitchen  Gardens,  owned  a  large  nursery 
gardeti.  Botany  seems  to  have  early  attracted  his 
attention,  as,  in  1819,  he  published  a  translation 
of  Bichard's  Analyse  du  Fruit,  and  in  1820,  his 
Monographia  Bosarum  appeared.  Amongst  his 
most  important  works  are  his  Introduction  to  the 
Natural  System  of  Botany  (1830) ;  Introduction  to 
tJie  Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plants  (2  vols. 
1832) ;  Flora  Medica  (1838) ;  and  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom  (1846),  which  is  a  standard  work  on  the 
subject  of  classification,  and  is  an  expansion  of 
his  Introduction  to  Hie  Natural  System,  which  had 
previously  (in  1836)  been  remodelled  under  the 
title  of  A  Natural  System  of  Botany.  L.  has  done 
much  to  popularise  the  study  of  botany  by  the 
publication  of  his  Ladies'  Botany,  School  Botany, 
'  Botany '  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
the  botanical  articles  as  far  as  the  letter  R  in 
the  Penny  Oyclopcedia.  In  his  Theory  of  Horti- 
culture, which  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  in  the  well-known  periodical.  The  Gardener's 
Chronicle  (the  horticultural  department  of  which  he 
has  edited  from  its  commencement  in  1841),  he  has 
shewn  the  practical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  vege- 
table physiology  in  the  common  operations  of  the 
field  and  garden.  In  conjunction  with  Mr  Huttoh, 
he  has  published  The  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain, 
which  consists  of  descriptions  and  figures  of  all  the 
fossil  plants  found  in  this  country  up  to  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  this  publication  in  1833. 
Our  limited  space  prevents  us  from  noticing  his 
other  works,  or  his  numerous  contributions  to  spieu- 
tific  transactions.  In  1829,  at  the  opening  of  the 
London  University,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Botany,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  chair  till  1860,  when  he  resigned.  Since 
1822,  he  has  acted  as  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  has  not  only  edited  their 
Transactions  and  Proceedings,  but  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  their  gardens  at  Turnham 
Green  to  the  date  of  their  discontinuance.  He 
is  a  Fellow  of  almost  all  the  learned  societies  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

LINDSAY,  Sir  David,  of  the  Mount,  one  of 
the  best,  and  long  the  most  popular  of  the  older 
Scottish  poets,  was  the  son  of  David  Lindsay  of 
Garmylton  in  East  Lothian,  and  of  the  Mount  in 
Fife,  whose  grandfather  was  a  natural  son  of  Sir 
William  Lindsay  of  the  Byres.  The  poet  is  behoved 
to  have  been  born  at  the  Mount  about  the  year 
1490,  to  have  had  his  first  training  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Cupar,  and  to  have  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  St  Andrews  from  1505  till  1509.  He  seems 
to  have  visited  Italy  in  1510.      He  returned   to 
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Scotland  before  the  winter  of  1511,  wlien  lie  is 
foimd  taking  part  in  a  play  acted  before  the  court  of 
King  James  IV.  In  the  foUowing  spring,  he  was 
appointed  'keeper' or  'usher'  of  the  prince,  who, 
when  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  old,  became 
King  James  V. ;  and  his  verses  preserve  some 
pleasing  traces  of  the  care  and  affection  with 
which  he  tended  the  king's  infant  years.  His  wife, 
Janet  Douglas,  had  long  the  charge  of  the  royal 
apparel,  bt  1524,  the  court  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  queen-mother  and  the  Douglases,  and  L. 
lost  his  place;  but  four  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Douglases  were  overthrown,  L.  was  made  one 
of  the  king's  heralds.  About  1530,  he  was  knighted, 
and  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lion  King  at  Arms. 
In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  embassies  to  the 
courts  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark. 
He  appears  to  have  represented  Cupar  in  the 
parliaments  of  1542  and  1543 ;  and  he  was  present 
at  St  Andrews  in  1547,  when  the  foUowera  of  the 
reformed  faith  called  Knox  to  take  upon  himself 
the  office  of  a  public  preacher.  He  died  childless 
before  the  summer  of  1555. 

The  first  coUeotion  of  L.'s  poems  appeared  at 
Copenhagen  about  1553.  They  were  republished 
at  Paris  or  Rouen  in  1558 ;  at  London  in  1566, 
1575,  and  1581  ;  at  Belfast  in  1714 ;  in  Scotland  in 
1559,  1568,  1571,  1574,  1588,  1592,  1597,  1604,  1610, 
1614,  1634,  1648,  1696,  1709,  1720,  and  1776.  This 
mere  enumeration  of  editions  might  be  enough  to 
shew  the  great  popularity  which  L.  long  enjoyed. 
For  nearly  two  centuries,  indeed,  he  was  what  Burns 
has  since  become — the  poet  of  the  Scottish  people. 
His  works  were  in  almost  every  house,  his  verses  on 
almost  every  tongue.  Like  Burns,  he  owed  part  of 
his  popidarity,  no  doubt,  to  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  popular  speech.  But,  like  Burns,  L.  would  have 
been  read  in  whatever  language  he  chose  to  write. 
His  verses  shew  few  marks  of  the  highest  poetical 
power,  but  their  merits  otherwise  are  great.  Their 
fancy  is  scarcely  less  genial  than  their  humour,  and 
they  are  full  of  good  sense,  varied  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  They  are  valuable  now, 
if  for  nothing  else  than  their  vivid  pictures  of 
manners  and  feelings.  In  the  poet's  own  day, 
they  served  a  nobler  purpose,  by  preparing  the 
way  for  the  great  revolution  of  the  16th  century. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  verses  of  L.  did  more 
for  the  Keformation  in  Scotland  than  all  the 
sermons  of  Knox.  Like  Burns,  L.  shot  some  of 
his  sharpest  shafts  at  the  clergy.  If  his  verse  is 
much  more  open  than  the  verse  of  Burns  to  the 
charge  of  licentiousness,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
he  lived  in  a  much  coarser  and  looser  age.  The 
earliest  and  most  poetical  of  his  writings  is  The 
Drenie  ;  the  most  ambitious,  Tlie  Monarchie ;  the 
most  remarkable  in  his  own  day,  perhaps,  was  The 
Batyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaitis ;  but  that  which  is  now 
read  with  most  pleasure,  both  for  the  charm  of  its 
subject  and  for  its  freedom  from  the  allegorical 
fashion  of  the  time,  is  The  Historie  of  Squyer 
Meldrum.  The  best  edition  of  L.'s  works  is  that  of 
the  late  George  Chalmers  (Lond.  1806,  3  vols.  8vo) ; 
but  there  is  ample  room  for  a  better.  The  Booke 
and  Register  of  Armes,  which  L.  compiled  as  Lion 
King  at  Arms  in  1542,  was  printed  in  fac-simile  at 
Edinburgh  in  1822. 

LINE,  an  expression  used  in  the  army  to  distin- 
guish ordinary  cavalry  and  infantry  from  the  Guards, 
Artillery,  and  Engineers.  It  obviously  takes  its 
origin  from,  the  fact,  that  the  troops  in  question 
constituted  the  usual '  line  of  battle.' 

LINE,  Mathematical,  denotes  a  magnitude 
having  only  one  dimension.  Euclid  defines  it  to  be, 
'  that  which  has  length  without  breadth.' 
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LINEAL  DESCENT,  the  descent  in  a  right 
line,  as  from  father  to  son,  grandson,  &c. 

LINEN  AND  LINEN  MANUFACTURES, 
fabrics  manufactured  wholly  from  flax  or  lint  (Lat. 
linum).  The  manufacture  of  linen  has  reached 
its  greatest  perfection  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  stimulus  to  produce  fine  yarns 
(see  Spinning)  for  the  lacemakers  has  given  rise 
to  such  care  and  attention  in  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  flax,  that  in  point  of  fineness  of 
fibre  they  have  been  unequalled.  Consequently, 
the  linens  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  have 
long  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  reputation,  and  in  the 
article  of  lawn,  which  is  the  finest  kind  of  linen- 
cloth  made,  the  French  are  unrivalled.  In  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  linen,  our  own  manufactures  are 
rapidly  improving,  and  will  soon  equal  in  quality 
the  productions  of  continental  competitors.  Those 
of  Ireland,  especially,  are  remarkable  for  their  excel- 
lence, and  this  trade  has  become  a  very  important 
one  in  that  country  ;  whilst  in  Scotland  a  large 
trade  in  the  coarser  and  inferior  kinds  has  located 
itself.  The  export  of  linen  and  linen  yarns  from 
the  United  Kingdom  exceeds  in  value  £6,000,000; 
and  the  amount  produced  for  home-consumption 
may  be  reckoned  at  £5,000,000  more. 

The  chief  kinds  of  linen  manufactures,  besides 
yarn  and  thread,  which  will  be  described  under 
Spinning,  are :  Lawn  (Fr.  linon),  the  finest  of  flax 
manufactures,  formerly  exclusively  a  French  pro- 
duction, but  very  fine  lawns  are  now  made  in 
Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Warringstown ;  Cambeio 
(q.  v.);  Damask  (q.  v.)  ;  Diapbk  (q.  v.).  Of  the 
finer  plain  fabrics.  Sheetings  are  the  most  important 
in  this  country.  The  chief  places  of  their  manufac- 
ture are  Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Leeds.  Common 
Sheeting  and  Towelling  are  very  extensively  manu- 
factured in  Scotland,  particularly  at  Dundee,  Kirk- 
caldy, Forfar,  and  Arbroath.  Ducks,  Huckabacks, 
Osnaburgs,  Crash,  and  Tick  (corrupted  from  ticken 
and  dekken,  Dutch  for  cover),  are  very,  coarse 
and  heavy  materials,  some  fully  bleached,  others 
unbleached,  or  nearly  so.  They  are  chiefly  made  in 
Scotland,  the  great  seat  of  the  manufacture  being 
at  the  towns  just  mentioned,  although  much  is 
made  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  also  at 
Leeds  and  Barnsley  in  England.  Some  few  varieties 
of  velvet  and  velveteen  are  also  made  of  flax  at 
Manchester,  and  much  linen-yam  is  used  as  warp 
for  other  materials. 

Linen  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  textile 
manufactures,  at  least  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  men- 
tioned. The  cerecloth,  in  which  the  most  ancient 
mummies  are  wrapped,  proves  its  early  and  very 
extensive  use  among  the  Egyptians.  It  formed 
also  parts  of  the  garments  of  the  Hebrew  as 
well  as  the  Egyptian  priests.  Panopolis  was  the 
Belfast  of  the  ancients,  as,  according  to  Strabo,  it 
was  there  the  manufacture  of  hneu  was  chiefly 
conducted.  The  wonderful  durability  of  linen  is 
evidenced  by  its  existence  on  mummies,  and  by  the 
remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  the  German  writer, 
Seetzen,  and  referred  to  by  Blumenbach,  that  he  had 
found  several  napkins  within  the  folds  of  the  cover- 
ing on  a  mummy  which  he  unwrapped,  and  that  he 
had  them  washed  several  times  without  injury,  and 
used  with  great  veneration  '  this  venerable  linen, 
which  had  been  woven  more  than  1700  years.' 
From  the  time  of  these  ancient  Egyptians  up  to 
the  present  period,  the  use  of  Hnen  for  clothing 
and  other  purposes  has  been  continuous;  and 
although  the  introduction  and  vast  development 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  checked  its  consumption 
for  a  time,  it  has  fully  regained,  and  has  indeed 
exceeded,  its  former  proportions  as  one  of  our  great 
staples. 


LING— LINKbPING. 


LING  {Lota  nwlva),  a  fish  of  the  family  Oadidce, 
abundant  on  most  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  northern  seas,  and  in 
value  almost  rivalling  the  cod.  In  form,  it  is  much 
more  elongated  than  the  cod,  and  even  more  than 
the  hake,  with  which  it  agrees  in  having  two  dorsal 
fins  and  one  anal  fln,  the  anal  and  second  dorsal 
long ;  but  the  genus  differs  in  the  presence  of  barbels, 
of  which  the  L.  has  only  one  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  L.  is  generally  three  or  four 
feet  long,  sometimes  more,  and  has  been  known 
to  weigh  seventy  pounds.  The  colour  is  gray, 
inclining  to  olive  ;  the  belly,  silvery ;  the  fins  edged 
with  white.  The  tail-tin  is  rounded,  The  gape  is 
large,  and  the  mouth  well  furnished  with  teeth. 
The  L.  is  a  very  voracious  fish,  feeding  chiefly  on 
smaller  fishes.  It  is  also  very  proUfio,  and  deposits 
its  spawn  in  June,  in  soft  oozy  ground  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  It  is  found  chiefly  where  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  rocky.  Great  numbers  are 
caught  in  the  same  manner  as  cod,  by  hand-lines 
and  long  lines,  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  the 
Hebrides,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  &c. ; 
and  are  split  from  head  to  tail,  cleaned,  salted  in 
brine,  washed,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  sent  to  the 
market  in  the  form  of  Stock-Jish.  They  are  largely 
exported  to  Spain  and  other  countries.  The  air- 
bladders  or  sounds  are  pickled  like  those  of  cod. 
The  liver  also  yields  an  oil  similar  to  cod-liver  oil, 
which  is  used  for  the  supply  of  lamps  in  Shetland 
and  elsewhere. — Other  species  of  L.  are  found  in  the 
southern  seas.— The  Burbot  (q.  v.)  is  a  fresh- water 
species  of  the  same  genus. 

LINGA  (a  Sanscrit  word  which  literally  means  a 
sign  or  symbol)  denotes,  in  the  sectarian  worship  of 
the  Hindus,  the  pkaUus,  as  emblem  of  the  male  or 
generative  power  of  nature.  The  Linga-worship 
prevails  with  the  S'aivas,  or  adorers  of  S'iva  (see 
Hindu  Religion  under  India).  Originally  of  an 
ideal  and  mystical  nature,  it  has  degenerated  into 
practices  of  the  grossest  description;  thus  taking 
the  same  course  as  the  similar  worship  of  the 
Chaldseans,  Greeks,  and  other  nations  of  the  east 
and  west.  The  manner  in  which  the  Linga  is 
represented  is  generally  inoffensive — the  pistil  of  a 
flower,  a  pillar  of  stone,  or  other  erect  and  cylindrical 
objects,  being  held  as  appropriate  symbols  of  the 
generative  power  of  S'iva.  Its  counterpart  is 
Yoni,  or  the  symbol  of  female  nature  as  fructified 
and  productive.  The  S'iva-PurS,na  names  twelve 
Lingas  which  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  objects 
of  this  worship  in  India. 

LINGARD,  John,  D.D.,  a  member  of  a  hiunble 
Roman  Catholic  family,  was  born  at  Winchester, 
February  1,  1771 ;  and  being  destined  for  the  priest- 
hood of  that  church,  was  sent  to  the  English  College 
of  Douai,  in  France,  where  he  remained  tiU  that 
college,  in  common  with  most  of  the  religious 
establishmehts  of  France,  was  broken  up  by  the 
trouWes  of  the  Revolution.  The  recent  Catholic 
Reliei  Bill  enabling  Catholics  to  open  schools  in 
England,  the  Douai  community  was  transferred  to 
CrookhaU,  and  ultimately  to  ITshaw,  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  L.  continued  attached  to  the  college 
in  its  several  migrations,  although  not  always  resi- 
dent. In  1793,  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  in 
the  famUy  of  Lord  Stourton ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  to  complete  his  theological 
studies  at  CrookhaU,  where  he  entered  into  priest's 
orders,  and  in  which  he  continued  as  professor  of 
philosophy,  prefect  of  studies,  and  vice-president, 
until  1810,  when  he  was  named  president.  In  1811, 
however,  he  accepted  the  humble  cure  of  Hornby, 
near  Lancaster,  in  which  he  continued  to  reside 
till  his  death,  July  13,  1851.    L.'s  first  important 


work  was  the  Antiquity  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Chwrdi 
(8vo,  1806),  reprinted  in  1810,  and  afterwards,  in 
a  much  enlarged  edition  (2  vols.  1845).  This 
was  but  the  pioneer  of  what  became  eventually 
the  labour  of  his  life — a  History  of  England  (6 
vols.  4to),  published  at  intervals,  1819 — 1825 ;  and 
afterwards  in  14  vols.  8vo,  1823—1831.  This 
work,  before  the  death  of  the  author,  had  passed 
through  six  editions,  the  last  of  which  (10  vols. 
8vo)  appeared  in  1854 — 1855.  From  its  first 
appearance,  it  attracted  much  attention,  as  being 
founded  on  original  authorities  and  the  result  of 
much  neV  research.  It  was  criticised  with  con- 
siderable asperity  in  its  polemical  bearings ;  but 
the  author,  in  his  replies,  displayed  so  much  erudi- 
tion, and  so  careful  a  consideration  of  the  original 
authorities,  that  the  result  was  to  add  materially 
to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic.  It  won 
for  itself  a  place  as  a  work  of  original  research, 
and  although  it  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  author,  yet  there  is  also 
evidence  of  a  sincere  desire  to  investigate  and  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  history.  In  recognition  of 
his  great  services,  many  honours  were  offered  to 
him ;  and  he  received  a  pension  of  £300  from  the 
crown  in  reward  of  his  literary  services.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  his  old  college  of  St 
Cuthbert,  at  Ushaw. 

LINGAYE'N,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands  (q.  v.),  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name.   ,  Pop.  23,063,  who  export  rice  and  sugar. 

LrNIMENTS  (from  the  Latin  word  linire,^  to 
besmear)  may  be  regarded,  in  so  far  as  their  physical 
properties  are  concerned,  as  ointments  having  the 
consistence  of  oil,  while,  chemically,  most  of  them 
are  soaps — that  is  to  say,  compounds  of  oils  and 
alkalies.  In  consequence  of  their  slighter  consist- 
ence, they  are  rubbed  into  the  skin  more  readUy 
than  ointments.  Among  the  most  important  of 
them  are  :  Liniment  of  Ammonia,  popularly  known 
as  Hartshorn  and  Oil,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing 
and  shaking  together  solution  of  ammonia  and  oUve- 
oil,  and  is  employed  as  an  external  stimulant  and 
rubefacient  to  relieve  neuralgic  and  rheumatic 
pains,  sore  throat,  &c. :  Soap  Liniment,  or  Opodeldoc, 
the  constituents  of  which  are  soap,  camphor,  and 
spirits  of  rosemary,  and  which  is  used  in  sprains, 
bruises,  rheumatism,  &o. :  Liniment  of  Lime,  or 
Oarron  Oil,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing  and 
shaking  together  equal  measures  of  olive  or  Unseed 
oil  and  lime-water ;  it  is  an  excellent  application 
to  burns  and  scalds,  and  from  its  general  employ- 
ment for  this  purpose  at  the  Carron  iron-works, 
has  derived  its  popular  name :  Camphor  Liniment, 
consisting  of  camphor  dissolved  in  ohve-oil,  which 
is  used  in  sprains,  bruises,  and  glandular  enlarge- 
ments, and  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Gompound  Camphor  Liniment,  which  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  and  rubefacient :  Opium  Liniment,  which 
consists  of  soap  liniment  and  tincture  of  opium, 
and  is  much  employed  as  an  anodyne  in  neuraliga, 
rheumatism,  &c. ;  and  the  Simple  Liniment  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  which  is  composed  of 
four  parts  of  olive-oil  and  one  part  of  white  wax, 
and  is  used  to  soften  the  skin  and  promote  the 
healing  of  chaps. 

LIJSTKOPIWG  (old  Norse  LongaTcopungar,  later 
LiongahiOping),  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Sweden, 
capital  of  the  Isen  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
the  Stanga,  which  here  flows  into  Lake  Roxen,  110 
miles  south-west  of  Stockholm.  It  is  regularly 
built,  with  fine  market-places  and  public  squares, 
but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  L.  has  three 
churches,  of  which  the  cathedral — a  Gothic  edifice 
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of  the  12tli  c,  containing  monuments  of  many  illus- 
trious personages — is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Sweden.  It  also  possesses  a  library  of  30,000  vols. 
Its  trade  is  considerable.  Pop.  5733.  In  old  heathen 
times,  L.  was  a  place  of  sacrifice. 

LINLI'THGOW,  or  WEST  LOTHIAN,  a  county 
in  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  having  the  counties  of  Mid-Lothian,  Lanark, 
and  Stirhng  on  the  B.,  S.,  and  W.  Its  length,  north 
to  south,  is  20  nules,  and  east  to  west  15  miles.  Its 
area  is  127  square  miles,  or  81,280  acres.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  is  irregular,  but  the  hills  are 
inconsiderable  in  height,  the  highest  not  being  above 
1000  feet.  The  climate  is  changeable,  but  healthy. 
The  soil  is  very  varied,  and,  except  along  the  borders 
of  the  Firth,  there  is  little  laud  of  first  quality.  In 
some  of  the  high  grounds  there  is  good  pasture, 
also  a  consider£3)le  breadth  of  unreclaimed  moss. 
There  are  few  streams  of  any  note,  the  Almond  and 
Avon  being  the  principal.  The  minerals  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  yielding  upwards  of  £22,000  yearly. 
The  freestone  used  in  building  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, National  Gallery,  and  other  pubhc  buildings  in 
Edinburgh,  was  got  at  Binny,  near  the  county  town. 
There  are  several  coUieries  in  fuU  and  profitable 
operation. 

There  are  two  royal  burghs — LinHthgow,  the 
county  town,  and  Queensferry.  The  other  principal 
towns  are  Bathgate  and  Borrowstounness.  This 
county  is  intersected  with  railways,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  Union  Canal,  on  which  there  is 
a  great  traffic  in  manure  and  minerals,  traverses  it 
for  upwards  of  ten  miles.  The  old  valued  rent  was 
£6237.  In  1811,  the  real  rent  was  £88,745 ;  and  in 
1862  it  was,  excluding  railways  and  canals,  £173,171. 

The  following  are  the  agricultural  statistics  for 
1857  :  Number  of  occupants  of  land,  443  ;  acres 
under  a  rotation  of  crops,  50,547;  of  which  there 
were  3737  acres  of  wheat,  averaging  30  bushels  3 
pecks  per  acre ;  4653  barley,  33  bushels  3  pecks  per 
acre ;  11,990  oats,  34  bushels  per  acre ;  5246  acres  of 
turnips,  averaging  14  tons  16  cwts.  per  acre ;  and 
1666  acres  of  potatoes,  2  tons  6  cwts.  per  acre.  Of 
live-stock  the  numbers,  were — horses,  2533 ;  cattle, 
10,766;  sheep,  15,982;  swine,  2232.  Total  stock, 
31,513.  This  comity  contains  several  remains  of 
Roman  antiquities.  Pop.  38,645.  Constituency  in 
1862,  returning  one  M.P.,  766. 

LINLITHGOW,  a  market-town,  and  royal  an'd 
parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland,  chief  town  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  small 
lake,  16  miles  west  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Scotland,  and,  though  it  has  been 
much  modernised,  still  contains  many  antiquated 
houses,  and  some  ruins  rich  in  historical  association. 
The  parish  church  of  St  Michael's  (built  partly  in 
the  15th  and  partly  in  the  16th  c),  a  portion  of 
which  is  still  in  use,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
latest  Scottish  Gothic.  The  palace,  strikingly  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  which  juts  into  the  lake  (of 
102  acres),  dividing  it  into  two  almost  equal  parts, 
is  heavy,  but  imposing  in  appearance ;  was  fre- 
quently the  residence  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
of  her  father,  James  V.  The  earliest  record  of  its 
existence  is  of  the  time  of  David  I.  (1124—1153), 
and  fragments  of  various  ages  are  easily  detected. 
The  latest  work  is  of  the  time  of  James  VI.  L 
unites  with  several  other  burghs  in  sending  a 
member  to  parliament.    Pop.  (1861)  3693. 

LINNB,  Kabl  voir,  often  called  Linnjeus,  one 

of  the  greatest  of  naturahsts,  was  born  4th  May 

1707,  at  Rashult,  in  Smaland  (Sweden),  where  his 

father  was  a  country  parson  in  very  poor  eiroum- 
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stances.  His  parents  intended  him  for  his  father's 
profession,  but  he  made  little  proficiency  in  the 
necessary  classical  studies,  manifesting,  however, 
from  his  very  boyhood,  the  greatest  love  for  botany. 
His  father,  disappointed,  proposed  to  apprentice 
him  to  a  shoemaker;  but  Dr  John  Eothmann,  a 
physician  at  WexiB,  a  friend  of  his  father,  under- 
took for  a  year  the  expense  of  his  education, 
and  guided  him  in  the  study  of  botany  and  of 
physiology.  In  1727,  the  young  patnralist  went  to 
study  medicine  at  Lund,  and  in  the  year  following 
he  went  to  Upsala,  but  during  his  attendance  at  the 
university  he  endured  great  poverty.  Olaf  Celsius 
received  him  at  last  into  his  house,  and  availed 
himself  of  his  assistance  in  preparing  a  work  on  the 
plants  of  the  Bible.  He  also  won  the  favourable 
regard  of  Olaf  Rudbeck,  the  professor  of  botany 
at  Upsala,  by  a  paper  in  which  he  exhibited  the  first 
outlines  of  the  sexual  system  of  botany,  with  which 
his  name  must  ever  remain  connected.  Rudbeck 
appointed  him  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  and 
botanical  demonstrator.  In  his  24th  year  he  wrote 
a  Hortus  Uplandicus.  From  May  to  November 
1732,  he  travelled  in  Lapland,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  The  fruits  of  this  to^  appeared  in  his 
Flora  Lapponica  (Amst.  1737).  He  afterwards  spent 
some  time  at  Fahlun,  studying  mineralogy,  and 
there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lady  ™om  he 
afterwards  married,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
named  Moraus,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means 
of  going  to  Holland  to  take  his  degree,  which  he 
obtained  at  Harderwyck  in  1735.  In  Holland,  he 
became  the  associate  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  men  of  the  time,  and  won  for  himself  a 
high  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  developing  original 
views  which  attracted  no  httle  attention,  while  he 
eagerly  prosecuted  his  researches  in  aU  departments 
of  natural  history.  During  his  residence  in  Holland, 
L.  composed  and  published,  in  rapid  succession, 
some  of  his  greatest  works,  particularly  his  Systema 
Natures  (Leyd.  1735),  his  Fundamenta  Botanica 
(Leyd.  1736),  his  Oeiiera  Plantarum  (Leyd.  1737),  his 
OoroUarium  Generum  Plamtarum  (Leyd.  1737),  &c. 
He  visited  England  and  Frande,  and  returned  to  ^ 
Sweden,  where,  after  some  time,  he  was  appointed 
royal  botanist  and  president  of  the  Stockholm 
Academy.  In  1741,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  in  Upsala,  and  in  1742  professor  of  botany 
there.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  mostly  spent 
at  Upsala  in  the  greatest  activity  of  scientific  study 
and  authorship.  He  produced  revised  editions  of 
his  earlier  works,  and  numerous  new  works,  a 
Flora  Suecica  (1745),  Fauna  Suecica  (1746),  Hortus 
Upsalimsis  (1748),  Materia  Medka  (1749 — 1752), 
his  famous  Philosophia  Botanica  (1751),  and  the 
Species  Plantarum  (1753),  in  some  respects  the 
greatest  of  all  his  works.  He  died  on  10th  January 
1778,  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  having  been 
spent  in  great  mental  and  bodily  infirmity.  L. 
was  not  only  a  naturalist  of  most  accurate  observa- 
tion, but  of  most  philosophical  mind,  and  upon  this 
depended  in  a  great  degree  the  almost  unparalleled 
influence  which  he  exercised  upon  the  progress 
of  every  branch  of  natural  history.  Among  the 
important  services  which  he  rendered  to  scienc*, 
not  the  least  was  the  introduction  of  a  more  clear  ' 
and  precise  nomenclature.  The  groups  which  he 
indicated  and  named  have,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  been  retained  amid  all  the  progress  of 
science,  and  are  too  natural  ever  to  be  broken  up ; 
while,  if  the  botanical  system  which  he  introduced 
is  artificial,  L.  himself  was  perfectly  aware  of  this, 
and  recommended  it  for  mere  temporary  use  till  the 
knowledge  of  plants  should  be  60  far  advanced  that 
it  could  give  place  to  a  natural  arrangement.  See 
Botany. 
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LINNET  {Linota),  a  genua  of  small  birds  of  the 
family  FringUHdoB,  nearly  resembling  tie  tnie  finches, 
gold-flnohes,  &o.  The  bill  is  short,  straight,  conioaJ, 
and  pointed ;  the  wings  long,  and  somewhat  pointed ; 
the  tail  forked.  The  species  are  widely  distributed 
in  the  northern,  temperate,  and  arctic  regions,  but 
much  confusion  has  arisen  concerning  them,  from 
the  difference  between  the  plumage  of  the  breeding 
season  and  that  of  the   greater  part  of  the  year. 


Common  Linnet  (L.  camtuibina). 

The  Common  L.  (L.  cannahina),  or  Greater  Eed- 
POLE  (qu.  Sedpoll),  is  common  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  British  Islands  and  of  Europe,  and  extends 
over  Asia  to  Japan.  In  size,  it  is  about  equal  to 
the  chaffinch.  In  its  winter-plumaee,  its  prevailing 
colour  is  brown,  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  black 
with  white  edges ;  in  the  nuptial-plumage,  the  crown 
of  the  head  and  the  breast  are  bri^t  vermiKou 
colour,  and  a  general  brightening  of  colour  takes 
place  over  the  rest  of  the  plumage.  This  change  of 
plumage  causes  it  to  be  designated  the  brown,  gray, 
or  rose  L.,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and 
the  sex.  It  is  the  Lintie  of  the  Scotch.  The  sweet- 
ness of  its  song  makes  it  everywhere  a  favourite. 
It  sings  well  in  a  cage,  and  readily  breeds  in 
confinement;  but  the  brightness  of  the  nuptial- 
plumage  never  appears.  The  L.  abounds  chiefly 
in  somewhat  open  districts,  and  seems  to  prefer 
uncultivated  and  furze-covered  grounds.  Its  nest 
is  very  often  in  a  furze-bush  or  hawthorn-hedge; 
is  formed  of  amaU  twigs  and  stems  of  grass,  nicely 
lined  with  wool  or  hair;  the  eggs  are  four  or  five 
in  number,  pale  bluish  white,  speckled  with  purple 
and  brown.  Linnets  congregate  in  large  flocks  in 
winter,  and  in  great  part  desert  the  uplands,  and 
resort  to  the  sea-coast. — The  Meaiy  Redpole  (L. 
caneacens)  is  also  a  widely  distributed  species,  and  is 
found  in  North  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  chiefly  in  very  northern  regions.  It  is  rare  in 
Britain.  In  size,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Common 
Linnet.  By  some,  it  is  regarded  as  a  larger  variety 
of  the  Lesser  Redpole  or  CoMMOif  Redpole  {L. 
Imaria),  which  is  common  in  Britain,  although  in  the 
south  of  England  it  is  chiefly  known  aa  a  vrinter 
visitant.  The  forehead,  throat,  and  lore  are  black; 
in  the  spring-plumage,  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
deep  crimson ;  the  general  colour  is  brown  of  various 
shades.  This  species  is  common  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  enlivening  with  its  pleasant 
twitter  and  sprightly  habits  even  the  desolate  wastes 
of  Spitzbergen. — The  only  other  British  species  is 
the  MouNTAiK  L.,  or  Twite  {L.  monimm),  chiefly 
found  in  mountainous  or  very  northern  districts. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  has  a  yellowish 
bill,  and  never  assumes  the  red  colour  which  marks 
the  nuptial-plumage  of  other  species. 

LINSEED,  the  seed  of  flax,  is  imported  in  large 
quantities  into  Britain  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  from  India,  for  the  making  of  Unseed  oil  and 


oil-cake;  in  order  to  which  the  seeds  are  first  bruised 
or  crushed,  then  ground,  and  afterwards  subjected 
to  pressure  in  a  hydraulic  or  screw  press,  sometimes 
without  heat,  and  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  steam 
heat  of  about  200°  F.  Linseed  oil  is  usually  amber- 
coloured,  but  when  perfectly  pure  it  is  colourless. 
It  has  a  peculiar  and  rather  disagreeable  odour 
and  taste.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  milking  varnishes, 
paints,  &c.  That  made  without  heat  (cold- drawn 
linseed  oil)  is  purer,  and  less  apt  to  become  rancid, 
than  that  in  making  which  heat  is  applied.  By  cold 
expression,  the  seed  yields,  from  18  to  20  per  cent., 
and  with  heat  from  22  to  27  per  cent,  of  oil.  Lin- 
seed oil,  boiled  either  alone  or  with  litharge,  white 
lead,  or  white  vitriol,  dries  much  more  rapidly  on 
exposure  to  the  air  than  the  unboiled  oil ;  and  boiled 
or  drying  ail  is  particularly  adapted  for  many  uses. 
— The  oil-cake  made  in  expressing  linseed  oil  is  very 
useful  for  feeding  cattle,  and,  besides  what  is  made 
in  Britain,  it  is  largely  imported  from  the  continent. 
See  OiL-CAKE.  Linseed  itself  is  excellent  food  for 
cattle  and  for  poultry.  The  seed  coats  abound  in 
mucilage,  which  forms  a  thick  jelly  with  hot  water, 
and  is  very  useful  for  fattening  cattle. — Linseed 
meal,  much  used  for  poultices,  is  generally  made  by 
grinding  fresh  oil-cake,  but  it  is  better  if  made  by 
grinding  the  seed  itself. 

LI'NSTOOK,  an  iron-shod  wooden  staff  used  in 
gunnery,  for  holding  the  lighted  match  in  readiness 
to  be  applied  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  cannon.  In 
old  pictures,  the  linstock  is  seen  planted  in  the 
ground  to  the  right  rear  of  each  piece,  with  a  match 
smoking  in  each  of  the  ends  of  the  fork  in  which  it 
terminates. 

LINT.    See  Flax. 

LINTEL,  the  horizontal  bearer  over  doors, 
windows,  and  other  openings  in  walls,  usually  either 
of  stone  or  wood. 

LIN-TSEH-STT,  Chinese  Imperial  Commissioner, 
was  born  in  1785  at  Hing-hwa,  in  the  province  of 
Fuh-keen,  and  his  Chinese  biographers  have  not 
failed  to  fiind  that  his  birth  was  attended  with 
supernatural  indications  of  future  eminence.  Till 
he  reached  his  17th  year,  he  assisted  his  father 
in  his  trade  of  making  artificial  flowers,  and  spent 
his  evenings  in  studying  to  quality  himself  for 
the  village  competitive  examinations,  at  which 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  successively  the  degrees 
analogous  to  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Arts.  His  ambitious  mind,  not  satisfied  with 
these  triumphs,  pointed  to  Pekin  as  the  fitting 
sphere  of  his  talents,  but  poverty  barred  the  way. 
Happily,  however,  a  wealthy  friend,  who  was  filled 
with  admiration  for  L.'s  merits  and  virtues,  invited 
him  to  become  his  son-in-law,  and  he  was  now  in 
a  position  to  push  his  fortune  at  the  capital.  He 
became  a  doctor  of  laws  and  a  member  of  the 
Hanlin  College,  which  latter  honour  qualified  him 
for  the  highest  official  posts.  When  30  years  of  age, 
he  received  his  first  official  appointment  as  censor; 
and  by  displaying  the  same  zeal  and  industry, 
combined  with  irreproachable  probity,  which  he 
had  shewn  in  private  life,  he  gradually  rose  into  the 
favour  of  the  emperor  and  his  ministers.  He  was 
sent  to  superintend  the  repairing  of  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  River ;  and  on  the  termination  of  his  mission, 
two  years  after,  was  highly  complimented  by  his 
sovereign  for  his  diligence  and  energy,  and,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  imperial  favour,  was  appointed  to  the  post 
of  financial  commissioner  for  Kiang-nan,  in  which 
province  a  famine  was  at  that  time  decimating  the 
population.  L.  exhausted  all  his  private  resources 
and  emoluments  in  providing  food  for  the  sufferers, 
and  by  careful  management  succeeded  in  restoring 
the   prosperity  of  the  province.      He   was   next 
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appointed  viceroy  of  the  two  provinces  of  Shen-se 
and  Kan-su,  where,  as  in  Kiang-nan,  lie  soon  gained 
the  affections  of  the  people  and  the  commendations  of 
the  emperor.  On  his  reception  by  the  emperor  after 
his  return,  new  titles  were  showered  upon  him,  and 
he  obtained  the  signal  honom-  of  entering  the  impe- 
rial precincts  on  horseback.  But  now  his  brilliant 
progress  was  to  be  checked.  He  had  long  urged 
upon  his  sovereign  the  adoption  of  stringent  measures 
towards  the  importers,  dealers,  and  consumers  of 
opium,  the  bane  and  scourge  of  his  native  land ;  and 
on  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  Great 
Britain,  he  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  growing 
evil,  and,  if  possible,  put  a  stop  to  the  obnoxious 
traffic.  He  arrived  at  Canton,  invested  with  un- 
limited authority ;  but  his  unwise  though  well-meant 
measures  excited  a  war  with  Britain,  and  brought 
down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  his  incensed 
sovereign.  He  was  banished  to  the  region  of 
Ele,  where  he  employed  himself  in  improving  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  by  introducing  more 
Boientiiic  methods  of  cultivation.  He  was  soon 
recalled,  and  restored  to  more  than  hia  former 
honours,  and  did  good  service  by  crushing  a  rebel- 
lion in  Yun-nan.  His  health  now  began  to  fail,  and 
he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  his  native  pro- 
vince ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  while  on  his  way  to 
attack  the  Tai-pings,  he  died,  January  1850.  His 
death  was  the  signal  for  general  mourning  through- 
out China,  and  the  emperor  ordered  a  sacrificial 
prayer  to  be  composed,  recording  the  illustrious 
deeds  of  the  departed;  a  signal  favour,  only  conferred 
upon  persons  of  extraordinary  merit  and  virtue. 

L.,  besides  thoroughly  mastering  the  statistics  and 
poUtics  of  China,  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study- 
ing the  geography  and  history  of  foreign  countries, 
and  to  private  literary  study.  He  is  ranked  as  one 
of  the  chief  among  Chinese  poets;  and  the  style, 
literary  merit,  and  logical  order  of  his  public  docu- 
ments form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  usual  diffuse, 
rambhng,  and  incoherent  style  of  Chinese  state- 
papers. 

LINTZ,  the  capital  of  the  crown-land  of  Upper 
Austria,  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  district  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  wooden  bridge  838  feet  long,  100  miles  west  of 
Vienna.  Pop.  27,000.  It  is  a  strongly  fortified, 
quiet  town,  and  a  bishop's  seat,  with  numerous 
churches,  benevolent  institutions,  and  government 
offices.  There  are  large  imperial  factories  for 
carpets  and  other  wooUen  goods  ;  and  cloths, 
cottons,  cassimeres,  fustians,  leather,  and  cards  are 
also  made.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  occa- 
sions a  lively  trade.  Steam-boats  ply  daily  up  the 
river  to  Katisbon,  and  down  the  river  to  Vienna. 
The  women  of  L.  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 

LION  {Felis  leo),  the  largest  and  most  majestic 
of  the  Felidce  and  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds. 
It  is,  when  mature,  of  a  nearly  imiform  tawny  or 
yellowish  colour,  paler  on  the  under-parts ;  the 
young  alone  exhibiting  markings  like  those  com- 
mon m  the  Felidae ;  the  male  has,  usually,  a  great 
shaggy  and  flowing  mane ;  and  the  tail,  which  is 
pretty  long,  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  hair.  The 
whole  frame  is  extremely  muscular,  and  the  fore- 
parts, in  particular,  are  remarkably  powerful ; 
giving,  with  the  large  head,  bright-flashing  eye,  and 
copious  mane,  a  noble  appearance  to  the  animal, 
which,  with  its  strength,  has  led  to  its  being  called 
the  'king  of  beasts,'  and  to  fancies  of  its  noble 
and  generous  disposition,  having  no  foimdation  in 
reality.  A  L.  of  the  largest  size  measures  about 
8  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  taU,  and  the  tail 
about  4  feet.  The  lioness  is  smaller,  has  no  mane, 
and  is  of  a  lighter  colour  on  the  under-parts.  The 
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strength  of  the  L.  is  such  that  he  can  carry  off  a 
heifer  as  a  cat  carries  a  rat. 

The  L.  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  although 
it  is  found  also  in  some  of  the  wilds  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly in  certain  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
India.  It  was  anciently  much  more  common  in 
Asia,  and  was  found  iu  some  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  other  authors.  It  has  disappeared 
also  from  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  which  it 
was  once  common.  The  L.  is  not,  in  general,  an 
inhabitant  of  deep  forests,  but  rather  of  open  plains, 
in  which  the  shelter  of  occasional  bushes  or  tMoketa 
may  be  found.  The  breeding-place  is  always  in 
some  much  secluded  retreat,  in  which  the  young — 
two,  three,  or  four  in  a  litter — are  watched  over 
with  great  assiduity  by  both  parents,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, are  defended  with  great  courage — although,  iu 
other  circumstances,  the  L.  is  more  disposed  to 
retire  from  man  than  to  assail  him  or  contend  with 
him.  When  met  in  an  open  country,  the  L.  retires 
at  first  slowly,  as  if  ready  for  battle,  but  not  desirous 
of  it ;  then  more  swiftly ;  andfinaUy  by  rapid  bounds. 
If  compelled  to  defend  himself,  the  L.  manifests  great 
courage.  The  L.  often  springs  upon  hiq  prey  by  a 
sudden  bound,  accompanied  with  a  roar ;  and  it  is 
said  that  if  he  fails  in  seizing  it,  he  does  not  usually 
pursue,  but  retires  as  if  ashamed ;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  L.  also  often  takes  his  prey  by 
pursuiog  it,  and  with  great  perseverance.  The  animal 
singled  out  for  pursuit,  as  a  zebra,  may  be  swifter 
of  foot  than  the  L.,  but  greater  power  of  endurance 
enables  him  to  make  it  his  victim.  Deer  and  ante- 
lopes are  perhaps  the  most  common  food  of  lions. 
The  ti.,  Uke  the  rest  of  the  Felidx,  is  pretty  much 
a  nocturnal  animal ;  its  eyes  are  adapted  for  the 
night  or  twilight  rather  than  for  the  day.  It  lurks 
generally  in  its  lair  during  the  day,  and  issues  as 
night  comes  on,  when  its  tremendous  roar  begins  to 
be  heard  in  the  wilderness.  It  has  a  horror  of  fires 
and  torch-lights  ;  of  which  travellers  in  Africa  avail 
themselves,  when  surrounded  by  prowling  lions  in 
the  wilderness  by  night,  and  sleep  in  safety.  Lion- 
hunting  is,  of  course,  attended  with  danger — a 
wounded  and  exasperated  L.  becoming  a  most  for- 
midable adversary — but  besides  the  necessity  of  it 
to  farmers  in  South  Africa  and  other  countries 
where  lions  abound,  it  has  been  found  attractive  to 
mere  sportsmen  from  the  excitement  attending  it. 
The  rifle  has  proved  too  mighty  for  the  L.  wherever 
it  has  been  employed  against  him,  and  lions  rapidly 
disappear  before  the  advance  of  civilisation.  In 
India,  they  are  now  confined  to  a  few  wUd  districts ; 
and  iu  South  Africa,  their  nearest  haunts  are  far 
from  Cape  Town  and  from  all  the  long  and  fully 
settled  regions. 

The  L.  is  easily  tamed,  at  least  when  taken  young ; 
and  when  abundantly  supphed  with  food,  is  very 
docile,  learning  to  perform  feats  which  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  crowds  that  visit  menageries. 
Exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  not,  however,  unat- 
tended with  danger,  as  too  many  instances  have 
proved.  Lions  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  bar- 
barous sports  of  the  ancient  Komaus ;  a  combat  of 
lions  was  an  attractive  spectacle ;  and  vast  numbers 
were  imported  into  Eome,  chiefly  from  Africa,  for 
the  supply  of  the  amphitheatre.  Pompey  exhibited 
600  at  once. — Lions  have  not  unfrequently  bred  in 
the  menageries  of  Europe,  and  a  hybrid  between  the 
L.  and  the  tiger  has  occasionally  been  produced. 

The  maiie  of  the  L.,  and  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  are  not  fully  developed  tiU  he  is  six  or  seven 
years  old.  The  tail  terminates  iu  a  small  prickle, 
the  existence  of  which  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  which  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  a  kind  of 
goad  to  the  animal  when  lashing  himself  with  his 
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tail  in  rage.  The  prickle  has  no  connection  with 
the  caudal  vertebrse,  but  is  merely  a  little  nail  or 
homy  cone,  about  two  lines  in  length,  adhering  to 
the  skin  at  the  tip  oE  the  tail. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  L.,  slightly 
differing  from  each  other  in  form  and  colour,  but 
particularly  in  the  development  of  the  mane.  The 
largest  lions  of  the  south  of  Africa  are  remarkable 
for  the  large  size  of  the  head  and  the  great  and 
black  mane.  The  Persian  and  other  Asiatic  lions 
aie  generally  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  inferior  in  size, 
strength,  and  ferocity  to  the  African  lion.  Guzerat 
and  the  south  of  Persia  produce  a  somewhat  smaller 
variety,  remarkable  as  being  almost  destitute  of 
mane. 

LION,  in  Heraldry.  The  lion  holds  an  important 
place  among  the  animals  borne  in  ooat-armour. 
As  early  as  the  12th  o.,  the  king  of  beasts  was 
assumed  as  an  appropriate  emblem  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Denmark,  the 
native  princes  of  Wales,  the  counts  of  Flanders 
and  HoUand,  and  various  other  European  potentates. 
Lions  occur  in  different  positions.  1.  The  earliest 
■attitiide  of  the  heraldic  lion  is  rarmpant  (a),  erect 
on  his  hind-legs,  and  looking  before  him,  the  head 
being  shewn  in  profile,  as  he  appears  in  the  arms 
of  Scotland,  and  originally  did  in  those  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  normal  position  of  a  lion  ;  but 
as  the  royal  animal  came  to  be  used  by  all  who 
claimed  kindred  with  royalty,  and  to  be  granted 
to  favourite  followers  by  way  of  augmentation,  a 
diversity  of  attitude  was  adopted  for  distinction's 
sake.  2.  Bampant  gardant  (6),  erect  on  the  hind-legs, 
and  affrontg  or  full-faced.   31  Bampant  regardant  (c), 


erect  on  the  hind-legs,  and  looking  backwards.  4. 
Passant  (d),  in  a  walking  position,  with  the  head 
seen  in  profile.  5.  Passant  gardant  (e),  walking,  and 
with  the  head  affrontg.  6.  Passant  rega/rdant,  walk- 
ing, and  with  the  head  looking  behind.  7.  Statant, 
with  all  the  four  legs  on  the  ground.  8.  Saliant,  in 
the  act  of  springing  forward  on  his  prey.  9.  Sejant 
(/),  rising  to  prepare  for  action.  10.  Sejant  affronts, 
as  in  the  crest  of  Scotland.  11.  Couchant,  lying 
down,  but  with  his  head  erect,  and  his  tail  beneath 
him.  12.  Dormant,  asleep,  with  his  head  resting  on 
his  fore-paws.  13.  Coward  or  Cou^,  with  his  tail 
hanging  between  his  legs.  The  lion  passant  gardant 
is  often  blazoned  as  the  lion  of  England;  and  at  a 
time  when  terms  of  blazonry  were  comparatively 
few,  it  was  confounded  with  the  Leopard  (q.  v.), 
and  hence  the  lion  passant  and  rampant  gardant 
came  to  be  called  respectively  the  lion-leopardi  and 
leopard-lionn4.  Two  lions  may  be  depicted  rampant 
comhatamt — ^i.  e.,  face  to  face — or  rampant  addossS, 
placed  back  to  back.  Among  leonine  monsters,  we 
have  two-headed  lions,  bicorporate  and  tricorporate 
lions,  lion-dragons  and  lion-poissons.  There  is  also 
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the  Bohemian  lion,  with  two  tails,  and  the  more 
celebrated  winged  lion  of  St  Mark,  adopted  by  the 
republic  of  Venice.  The  island  republic  bore,  azure, 
a  lion  winged  or  sejant,  holding  between  his  fore- 
paws  a  book  open  argent,  in  which  are  the  words, 
Paa:  tibi  Marce  Evangelista  mens.  Two  or  more 
lions  borne  on  one  shield  are  sometimes  (though 
never  when  on  a  royal  coat)  blazoned  Liojicels. 

LI'PAEI  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  volcanic  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  twelve  in  number,  are  situ- 
ated between  lat.  38°  20'  and  38°  53'  N.,  lone.  14° 
15'  and  15°  15'  E.,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  comprised  in  the  department  of  Messina.  The 
intense  volcanic  action  induced  the  ancient  classical 
poets  to  localise  in  these  islands  the  abode  of  the 
fiery  god  Vulcan — ^henoe  their  ancient  name,  Vul- 
canke  Insulce.  Their  collective  population  is  about 
22,000,  15,000  of  whom  are  found  in  the  island 
of  Lipari,  which,  for  extent  and  produce,  is  much 
the  most  important  of  the  group.  Lipari  is  about 
18  nules  m  circuit.  Its  finest  products  are  grapes, 
figs,  olives,  and  com.  It  has  a  large  export  trade 
in  pumice-stone,  sulphur,  nitre,  sal-ammoniac,  soda, 
capers,  fish,  and  Malmsey  wine,  which  is  largely 
manufactured  both  for  home  and  foreign  trade. 
The  warm  springs  of  this  island  are  much  resorted 
to.  The  climate  is  delightful.  Lipari,  its  chief 
town,  is  a  bishop's  see,  possesses  two  harbours,  an 
episcopal  palace,  hospital,  gymnasium,  and  a  castle 
built  on  a  fine  rock.  Pop.  12,000.  The  island 
is  almost  wholly  composed  of  pumice-stone,  and 
supplies  all  parts  of  the  world  with  that  article. 
Besides  Lipari,  the  principal  islands  are  Vuloano, 
Stromboli,  SaUni,  Paharia,  Pelicudi,  Alicudi,  and 
Ustica ;  Stromboli  and  Vulcano  are  actively 
volcanic. 

LI'PETZK,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of  the 
government  of  Tambov,  European  Pussia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Voronetz,  a  tributary  of  the 
Don,  was  founded  in  1700  by  Peter  the  Great,  but 
only  began  to  flourish  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  admirable  qualities  of 
its  chalybeate  springs  became  known.  At  present, 
it  has  a  large  annual  influx  of  visitors  during  sum- 
mer, for  whose  accommodation  a  bathing  establish- 
ment and  a  splendid  garden  have  been  formed.  L. 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths.     Pop.  12,335. 

LI'POGEAM  (Gr.  leipo,  to  leave  out,  and 
gramma,  a  letter)  is  a  species  of  verse  characterised 
by  the  exclusion  of  a  certain  letter,  either  vowel  or 
consonant.  The  earliest  author  of  lipogranunatic 
verse  was  the  Greek  poet  Lasus  (bom  538  B.  c.) ;  and 
it  is  recorded  of  one  Tryphiodorus,  a  Grseco-Egyp- 
tian  writer  of  the  same  period,  that  he  composed  an 
Odyssey  in  24  books,  from  each  of  which,  in  succes- 
sion, one  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  was 
excluded.  Fabius  Claudius  Gordianus  Fulgentius, 
a  Christian  monk  of  the  6th  c,  performed  a  similar 
feat  in  Latin.  In  modern  times,  the  Spaniards 
have  been  most  addicted  to  this  laborious  frivolity. 
Lope  de  Vega  has  written  flve  novels;  from  each  of 
which  one  of  the  vowels  is  excluded ;  but  several 
French  poets  have  also  practised  it.  See  Henry  B. 
Wheatley's  book  on  Anagramis  (1862). 

LI'PP!^,  sometiijaes  also  (but  improperly)  LIPPE- 
DETMOLD,  a  small  principality  of  Northern 
Germany,  surrounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  West- 
phalia, and  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, Waldeck,  and  a  detached  portion  of  Hesse- 
Cassel.  Area,  432  square  nules ;  pop.  (1861)  108,513, 
nearly  the  whole  of  whom  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  are  very  well  educated.  The  present 
constitution  of  L.  dates  from  15th  March  1853; 
capital,  Detmold  (q.  v.) ;  other  towns,  Lemgo  and 
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Horn.  The  famous  Teutoburg-Wald  {Saltus  Teuto- 
burgensis),  m  which  the  legions  of  Varus  were 
annihilated  by  Arminius  (see  GEEMAjnctrs  CiESAE), 
runs  through  the  southern  part  of  the  princi- 
pality, which  is  on  the  whole  rather  hiUy,  but 
has  many  fertile  valleys.  The  largest  river  is 
the  Werre,  a  tributary  of  the  Weser.  The  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriciilture, 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  ; 
much  pains  is  likewise  bestowed  on  the  cultivation 
and  management  of  forests,  as  L.  is  perhaps  the 
most  richly  wooded  district  in  Germany.  Linen 
weaving  is  the  chief  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  marble, 
iron,  lime,  and  salt.  The  princes  of  L.  are  one 
of  the  oldest  sovereign  families  of  Germany,  and 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  early  as  the  12th 
century.  The  iirst  who  took  the  name  of  L.  was 
Bernhard  von  der  Lippe,  in  1129.  The  famUy  split 
into  three  branches  in  1613 — Lippe,  Brake  and 
Schaumburg. 

LIPPI,  Fra  Fiuppo,  a  Florentine  painter  of 
great  talent,  the  events  of  whose  life  were  of  a  very 
romantic  kind.  Bom  about  1412,  left  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  he  spent  his  youth  as  a  novice 
in  the  convent  of  the  Carmine  at  Florence,  where 
his  talent  for  art  was  encouraged  and  developed. 
Sailing  for  pleasure  one  day,  he  was  seized  by 
corsairs,  and  carried  to  Barbary ;  after  some  years' 
captivity,  he  regained  his  Hberty,  and  is  next  found, 
in  1438,  painting  at  Florence.  Fdippo  was  much 
employed  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  executed  many 
important  works  for  him.  WTule  painting  in  the 
convent  of  Sta  Margarita  at  Prato,  a  young  lady, 
Lucrezia  Buti,  a  boarder  or  novice,  who  had  been 
allowed  by  the  nuns  to  sit  for  one  of  the  figures  in 
his  picture,  eloped  with  him ;  and  though  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  by  her  relations  to  recover  her, 
he  successfully  resisted  their  attempts,  supported,  it 
is  thought,  by  Cosmo;  and  she  remained  with  and 
had  a  son  by  him,  who  became  an  artist  perhaps 
even  more  celebrated  than  FUippo  himself.  He 
died  at  Spoleto,  8th  October  1469,  being  at  the  time 
engaged  iu  painting  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  along 
with  Fra  Diamante,  one  of  his  pupils. 

LIPPI,  FtLiPPiNQ  Felippo,  commonly  called 
FiLlPPiNO  LiPPi,  the  son  of  Fra  Filippo  and  Lucrezia 
Buti,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1460.  It  is  said  that 
his  father  left  him  to  the  care  of  Fra  Diamante,  his 
pupil.  He  afterwards  studied  under  Sandro  Botti- 
eeUi,  also  a  pupQ  of  his  father's,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  school.  He  soon  acquired  a  high 
reputation,  and  executed  various  works  iu  Florence, 
Bologna,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  at  Eome,  where,  in 
1492,  he  painted  some  frescoes  for  the  Cardinal 
Caraffa,  in  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  Sopra  Minerva. 
But  the  high  position  he  attained  is  proved  princi- 
pally by  his  works  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmine  at  Florence.  The  frescoes  in 
this  chapel  have  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
estimation;  they  have  been  studied  by  the  most 
celebrated  painters,  among  others  by  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  though  long  believed  to  be 
entirely  the  work  of  Masaccio,  are  now  ascertained 
to  have  been  commenced  by  Masolino,  continued  by 
Masaccio,  and  finished  by  Fihppino ;  the  works  of 
the  last  being-—'  The  restoring  of  a  Youth  to  Life,' 
part  of  which  was  painted  by  Masaccio;  'The 
Crucifixion  of  St  Peter;'  'St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
before  the  Proconsul,'  and  'St  Peter  liberated  from 
Prison;'  also,  according  to  some,  'St  Paul  visiting 
St  Peter  in  Prison,  in  which  the  figure  of  St  Paul 
was  adopted  by  Raphael  in  his  cartoon  of  'Paul 
preaching  at  Athens.'  Filippino  died  at  Florence 
on  13th  April  1505. 
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LIQUEUR.  This  name  is  given  to  any  alcoholic 
preparation  which  is  flavoured  or  perfumed  and 
sweetened  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  there 
is  consequently  a  large  class  of  liqueurs,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal :  Aniseed  Cordial, 
prepared  by  flavouring  weak  spirit  with  aniseed, 
coriander,  and  sweet  fennel  seed,  and  sweetening 
with  finely  clarified  syrup  of  refined  sugar.  Absimthe 
is  sweetened  spirit  flavoured  with  the  young  tops  of 
certain  species  of  Artemisia  (q.  v.).  Olove  GordicU, 
much  sold  in  the  London  gin-shops,  is  flavoured  with 
cloves,  bruised,  and  coloured  with  burned  sugar. 

Kiimmel,  or  Doppel-Kiimmel,  is  the  principal 
liqueur  of  Russia ;  it  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  sweetened  spirit,  flavoured  with  cumin  and 
caraway  seeds,  the  latter  usually  so  strong  as  to 
conceal  any  other  flavour.  It  is  chiefly  made  at 
Riga,  and  there  are  two  qualities :  that  made  in  Riga 
is  the  sort  in  common  use,  and  is  not  the  finest;  the 
better  sort  is  only  manufactured  in  smaller  quantities 
at  "Weissenstein,  in  Esthonia ;  the  chief  difference  is 
in  the  greater  purity  of  the  spirit  used.  Maraschino 
is  distUled  from  cherries  bruised,  but  instead  of 
the  wild  kind,  a  fine  delicately-flavoured  variety, 
called  Marazgues,  grown  only  in  Dalmatia,  is  used. 
This  cherry  is  largely  cultivated  around  Zara,  the 
capital,  where  the  liqueur  is  chiefly  made.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  the  distillation  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  delicate  flavour,  and  the  finest  sugar  is  used  to 
sweeten  it. , 

Noyau,  or  GrSme  de  Noyau,  is  a  sweet  cordial 
flavoured  with  bruised  bitter-alinonds.  In  Turkey, 
the  fine- flavoured  kernels  of  the  Mahaleb  cherry  are 
used,  and  in  some  places  the  kernels  of  the  peach  or 
the  apricot.  Peppermint,  a  conunon  liqueur,  especi- 
ally amongst  the  lower  classes  of  London  where 
very  large  quantities  are  sold ;  it  usually  consists 
of  the  ordinary  sweetened  gin,  flavoured  with  the 
essential  oil  of  peppermint,  which  is  previously 
rubbed  up  with  refined  sugar,  and  formed  into  an 
oleosaccharum,  which  enables  it  to  mix  with  the 
very  weak  spirit. 

Guragoa  and  Kirschwasseir  are  described  under 
their  own  names. 

LIQUID A'MBAE,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Altingiaxem,  and  the  only  genus  of  the  order, 
having  flowers  in  male  and  female  catkins  on  the 
same  tree,  the  fruit  formed  of  2-ceUed,  many-seeded 


liquidambar. 

capsules,  and  the  seeds  winged.  They  are  tall  trees, 
remarkable  for  their  fragrant  balsamic  products. 
L.  styradfma,  the  American  L.,  or  Sweet  Gum  tree, 
is  a  beautiful  tree  with  palmate  leaves,  a  native  of 
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Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It  grows  well  in 
Britain.'  Its  wood  is  of  a  hard  texture  and  fine 
grmn,  and  makes  good  furniture.  From  cracks  or 
incisions  in  the  bark,  a  transparent,  yellowish  bal- 
samic  fluid  exudes,  called  Liquid  Liquidamhwr,  Oil 
of  LiguidaTnhar,  American  Storax,  Copalm  Balaam, 
and  sometimes,  but  erroneously.  White  Balsam  of 
Peru.  It  gradually  becomes  concrete  and  darker 
coloured.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of 
stoiax.  That  of  commerce  is  mostly  brought  from 
Mexico  and  New  Orleans. — L.  Orientak,  a  smaller 
tree  with  palmate  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant 
and  of  more  eastern  regions,  and  yields  abundantly 
a  balsamic  fluid,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Liquid  Storax  imported  from  the  Levant,  but  on 
this  point  there  is  diversity  of  opinion. 

LI'QUOBICB  {Olycyrrhiza.),  a  genus  of  perennial 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminoace, 
sub-order  PapUionacece ;  having  long,  pliant,  sweet 
roots,  and  generally  creeping  root-stocks ;  pinnate 
leaves  of  many  leaflets,  and  termiaating  in  an  odd 
one ;  flowers  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  heads ;  a  5-cleft, 
2-lipped  calyx,  and  a  2-leaved  keel.  The  ancient 
Greek  name,  now  the  botanical  name,  signifies  mveet 
root,  and  from  it,  by  corruption,  liquorice  and  other 
modem  names  are  derived.  The  roots  of  L.  depend 
for  their  valuable  properties  on  a  substance  called 
Gk/cyrrhizine,  allied  to  sugar,  yellow,  transparent, 
uncrystaUisable,  soluble  bom  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  forming  compounds  both  with  aoida  and  bases. 
They  ajre  a  well-known  article  of  materia  medica,  and 
were  used  by  the  ancients  as  in  modern  times,  beiag 
emollient,  demulcent,  vejy  useful  in  catarrh  and 


Common  liquorice  {Glycyrrhdita  glabra). 

irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane. — The  roots  of 
the  CoMMOif  L.  {G.  glabra)  are  chiefly  in  use  in 
Europe.  The  plant  has  stems  3—4  feet  high,  and 
racemes  of  whitish  violet-coloured  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  many  parts  of 
Asia,  as  far  as  China.  It  is  cidtivated  in  many 
countries  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Spain,  and  to  sotne 
extent  in  the  south  of  En^and,  where  its  cultiva- 
tion is  at  least  as  old  as  the  times  of  Elizabeth. 
The  roots  are  extensively  employed'  by  porter- 
brewers.  They  are  not  imported  into  Britain  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  the  black  inspissated 
extract  of  them  {Black  Sugar  or  Stich  Liquorice) 


is  largely  imported  from  the  south  of  Europe,  in 
rolls  or  sticks,  packed  in  bay-leaves,  or  in  boxes 
of  about  two  cwts.,  into  which  it  has  been  run. 
L.  is  propagated  by  slips;  and  after  a  plantation 
has  been  made,  almost  three  years  must  elmse 
before  the  roots  can  be  digged  up  for  use.  The 
whole  roots  are  then  taken  up.  L.  requires  a  deep, 
rich,  loose  soil,  well  trenched  and  manured;  the 
roots  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  yard, 
and  straight  tap-roots  being  most  esteemed.  The 
old  stems  are  cleared  off  at  the  end  of  each  season, 
and  the  root-stocks  so  out  away  as  to  prevent  over- 
growth above  ground  next  year.  The  plant  is  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  root-stocks. — The  roots 
of  the  Peickly  L.  (G.  echinata)  are  used  in  the  same 
way,  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  Russia,  and  the 
East. — The  only  American  species  is  G.  l^idota, 
which  grows  in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri. 

LIRA  (Lat.  libra;  see  Livee),  an  Italian  silver 
coin  of  greater  or  less  value  according  to  time  and 
place.  The  Tuscan  lira  was  equal  to  80  French  cen- 
times ;  the  Austrian  lira  or  zwamziger  was  about  the 
same  'value.  The  present  Lira  ItaUana,  or  Lira 
nuova,  of  the  Italian  kingdom  is  eijual  to  the  French 
franc,  and  is  divided  into  100  centimes. 

LIRIODB'NDRON.    See  Tulip  Tree. 

LI'SBON  (called  by  the  ancient  Lusitanians, 
Olidpo  or  Uliaippo,  and  by  the  Moors  Lishhuna 
or  Ashiuna),  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  situated  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  which  is  here  about  six  miles  'wide,  and 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Pop.  275,300.  The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  shores 
of  the  Tagus,  and  partly  on  three  larger  and  four 
smaller  hifls.  Its  appearance  is  wonderfully  pictur- 
esque; and  its  resemblance,  in  point  of  situation 
and  magnificence  of  prospect,  to  Constantinople,  at 
precisely  the  opposite  extremity  of  Europe,  has 
been  frequently  remarked.  Including  its  suburbs, 
it  extends  about  five  miles  along  the  river.  The 
harbour,  which  is  safe  and  spacious,  is  protected 
by  strong  forts,  but  the  city  itself  is  unwalled  and 
'without  any  fortifications.  The  eastern  and  older 
part,  which  lies  rouud  the  Castle-hill — an  eminence 
crowned  'with  an  old  Moorish  castle,  destroyed  by 
earthquakes — is  composed  of  steep,  narrow,  crooked, 
badly-paved  streets,  ■with  highj  gloomy,  wretched- 
looking  houses;  but  'the  newer  portions  are  well 
and  regularly  built.  The  most  beautiful  part 
is  called  the  New  Town — ^it  stretches  along  the 
Tagus,  and  is  crowded  'with  palaces.  Among  the 
places  or  squares,  the  principal  are  the  Prafo  do 
Oommerdo,  on  the  Tagus,  565  feet  long,  520 
broad,  surrounded  on  mree  sides  -with  splendid 
edifices;  the  ProQO  do  Bocm,  in  the  New  Town, 
forming  the  market-place,  1800  feet  long,  and  1400 
broad ;  and  the  Passdo  Publico.  The  ■whole  of  the 
New  Town,  and  the  district  round  the  royal  castie, 
is  lighted  ■with  gas.  L.  has  41  parish  churches, 
82  monasteries,  hospices,  and  hospitals,  99  chapels, 
5  large  theatres,  and  an  amphitheatre.  The  most . 
conspicuous  public  buildings  are  the  Church  of  the 
Patriarch,  the  Monastery  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus 
(with  a  cupola  of  white  marble),  the  Church  of  St 
Roque  (buUt  of  marble),  the  Foundling  Hospital 
(receiving  annually  about  1600  children),  St  James's 
Hospital  (capable  of  receiving  16,000  sick  persons), 
the  royal  palaces  of  Ajuda,  Ifossa  Senmra  das 
Necessidades,  and  Bemposta,  the  custom-houses,  the 
arsenal,  and  the  National  Theatre,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ol4  Inquisition  buildings.  There 
are  like'wise  a  number  of  educational  and  scientific 
institutions.  Among  other  notable  objects,  the 
most  important  is  the  AlcSmtara  Aqueduct  (called 
Os  Areas,  or  Aguaa  limes,  and  finished  in  1743), 
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wliioh  supplies  all  the  public  fountains  and  wells  of 
the  city.  It  is  18  miles  in  length,  and  in  one  place 
260  feet  high,  and  remained  uninjured  at  the  great 
earthquake.  It  is  the  greatest  piece  of  bridge- 
architecture  in  the  world.  The  manufactures  of  L. 
are  inconsiderable,  but  it  is  the  principal  trading 
port  of  Portugal,  and  contains  130  foreign  com- 
mercial firms.  In  1861,  1630  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  the  port ;  and  of  these,  677  vessels,  of 
122,191  tons,  were  British.  In  the  year  1860 — 
1861,  the  imports,  consisting  chiefly  o£  cottons, 
metals,  colonial  produce,  and  woollens  and  furs, 
amounted  to  £2,842,853  ;  and  the  exports,  chiefly 
liquids  and  animal  and  chemical  products,  to 
£1,297,062.  About  30,000  Galegos  (Galicians)  earn 
a  subsistence  here  as  porters,  and  in  other  sorts 
of  hard  work. 

L.  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, was  a  flourishing  commercial  city  when  the 
Komans  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  and  the 
capital  of  Lusitania.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moors 
in  712,  from  whom,  after  imdergoing  many  vicissi- 
tudes, it  was  recaptured  by  Alfonso  I.  in  1147  ; 
became  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  in  1390,  and  of 
a  patriarchate  iu  1716.  L.  has  been  frequently 
visited  by  earthquakes ;  that  of  1755  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  city  and  20,000  of  the  inhabitants. 

LI'SBXJRN',  a  market-town  and  parliamentary 
borough,  situated  on  the  river  Lagan,  partly  iu  the 
county  of  Antrim,  partly  in  the  county  of  Down, 
Ireland.  It  is  distant  from  Dublin  97  miles  north- 
north-east,  and  8-J  south-south-west  from  Belfast, 
with  both  which  places  it  is  connected  by  the 
Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Eailway.  The  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  9653 ;  of  whom  4330  were  Pro- 
testants of  the  Established  Church,  2543  CathoUcs, 
and  the  rest  Protestants  of  various  denominations. 
L.  originated  in  the  erection  of  a  castle,  in  1610,  by 
Sir  Fulk  Conway,  to  whom  the  manor  was  assigned 
in  the  settlement  of  James  I. ;  but  its  importance 
dates  from  the  settlement  of  a  number  of  Huguenot 
famihes,  who,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  established  themselves  at  L.,  where  they 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  damask, 
after  the  method  and  with  the  machinery  then  in 
use  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  a  clean  and 
well-ordered  town,  with  a  convenient  market,  and 
considerable  manufactures  of  linens  and  damasks; 
besides  which,  bleaching,  dyeing,  flax-dressing,  flax- 
spinning,  &c.,  are  carried  on.  Its  parish  chiu:ch  is 
the  cathedral  of  Down,  and  Connor,  and  is  inter- 
esting as  the  burial-place  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who 
was  bishop  of  that  see,  and  died  at  L.  iu  1667. 
L.  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

LISIBUX  (ancient  Noviomagus  Lexovium),  a 
town  of  Northern  France,  on  the  Touques,  27  miles 
east-south-east  of  Caen,  at  the  entrance  of  a  beauti- 
ful valley.  The  principal  building  is  the  church  of 
St  Pierre  (formerly  a  cathedral),  belonging  to  the 
13th  c,  and  built  on  the  site  of  an  older  edifice, 
in  which  Henry  II.  of  England  married  Eleanor  of 
Guienne.  L.  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  linens,  woollens,  flannels,  horsecloths, 
ribbons,  &c.,  which  gives  employment  to  more  than 
3000  workmen.    Pop.  13,000. 

LISKEA'ED,  a  mimicipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  Cornwall,  is  situated  in  a  weU-cultivated 
district,  on  the  Looe,  16  miles  west-north-west  of 
Plymouth.  Two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  is 
a  famous  spring,  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the 
inhabitants  by  St  Keyne,  and  the  virtue  of  whose 
waters  is  set  forth  in  Southey's  well-known  ballad, 
The  Well  of  St  Keyne.  There  are  manufactures  of 
serge  and  leather,  and  considerable  traffic  in  the 
produce  of  the  tin,  copper,  and  lead  mines  of  the 
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neighbourhood.    L.  returns  a  member  to  parliament. 
Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough,  6585. 

LISMO'RE,  an  island  of  Argyleshire,  "six  miles 
from  Oban,  i&  situated  in  Loch  Linnhe,  and  is 
10  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  1^ 
miles.  It  contains  the  remains  of  several  interesting 
buildings,  as  Achinduin  Castle — ^formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishops  of  Argyle — an  old  cathedral, 
and  Castle  Bachal,  a  Scandinavian  fort,  now  very 
ruinous.  The  island  is  for  the  most  part  under 
cultivation.    Pop.  (1861)  853. 

LI'SSA  (Pol.  Leszna),  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Posen,  and  the  circle  of  Praustadt,  44 
imles  south-south-west  of  Posen.  Pop.  10,014,  of 
whom  nearly  one  half  are  Jews.  L.  has  a  fine 
townhouse,  a  castle,  one  Eoman  Catholic  and  three 
Protestant  churches,  with  manufactures  of  woollens, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  This  place  became  for  a  time 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Bohemian  Brothers. 

LIST.    See  Fillbt. 

LISTON",  EoEERT,  a  celebrated  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Ecclesmachan,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow, 
in  1794,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Eev.  Henry  Listen, 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  After  studying  anatomy 
under  Barclay  in  Edinburgh,  and  following  the 
usual  course  of  medical  study  in  that  city,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London  in  1816,  where  he  attended  the 
surgical  practice  of  the  Blizards  at  the  London 
Hospital,  and  of  Abernethy  at  St  Bartholomew's. 
After  becoming  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Loudon,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1818  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  that  city. 

L.  now  commenced  his  career  as  a  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  surgery,  and  soon  became  remarkable 
for  his  boldness  and  skill  as  an  operator.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  performing  many  successful  operations 
on  patients  who  had  been  discharged  as  incurable 
by  the  surgeons  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  he  Was 
requested  by  the  managers  to  refuse  his  assistance 
to  any  person  who  had  been  a  patient  in  that  insti- 
tution, and  to  abstain  from  visiting  the  wards.  ,  He 
naturally  declined  to  accede  to  these  extraordinary 
propositions,  and  iu  consequence  was  expelled,  and 
never  entered  again  its  wards,  until  in  1827  he  was 
elected  one  of  its  surgeons.  His  surgical  skiU,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  his  operations  were  per- 
formed, soon  acquired  for  him  a  European  reputa- 
tion ;  and  in  1835,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
council  of  University  College  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Clinical  Surgery.  He  soon  acquired  a  large  London 
practice  ;  in  1840,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  in  1846,  he 
became  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  In  the 
very  climax  of  his  fame,  and  apparently  in  the 
enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  he  was  struck  down 
by  disease,  and  died  7th  December  1847. 

His  most  important  works  are  his  Elements  of 
Surgery,  which  appeared  in  1831,  and  his  Practical 
Surgery,  which  appeared  in  1837,  and  has  gone 
through  four  editions.  His  uncontrollable  temper, 
and  ULB  coarseness  of  language  in  which  he  fre- 
quently indulged,  involved  nim  in  various  quarrels 
with  his  professional  brethren;  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  defects,  he  always  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
regard  and  esteem  of  his  pupils. 

LISZT,  Feanz,  pianist,  was  born  at  Raiding, 
in  Hungary,  22d  October  1811.  His  father,  a 
functionary  employed  on  the  estates  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  was  himself  possessed  of  some  musical 
skill,  and  carefully  cultivated  the  wonderful  talent 
which  L.  shewed  even  in  his  infancy.  In  his  ninth 
year,  the  child  played  publicly  at  Presburg,  and 
excited  universal  astonishment.  By  the  assistance 
of  two  Hungarian  noblemen — Counts  Amadi  and 
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Sapary — L.  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  Czemy  and  Salieri.  He  studied 
assiduously  for  eighteen  months,  after  which  he 
gave  concerts  in  Vienna,  Munich,  and  other  places 
with  brilliant  success.  In  1823,  he  proceeded  with 
his  father  to  France,  intending  to  complete  his 
musical  education  at  the  Conservatoire  ;  but  he  Was 
refused  admission  on  account  of  his  being  a  foreigner ; 
nevertheless,  his  genius  made  a  way  for  itself.  He 
played  before  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  very  soon 
the  clever,  daring  boy  became  the  favourite  of  all 
Paris.  Artists,  scholars,  high  personages,  ladies — 
aU  paid  homage  to  his  marvellous  gift,  and  it  was 
only  owing  to  his  father's  strict  supervision  that 
young  L.  was  not  entirely  spoiled.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  three  years,  he  visited  England  thrice,  and 
was  warmly  received.  In  1827,  his  father  died  at 
Boulogne,  and  L.  became  his  own  master  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  For  some  years  after  this,  his  life  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  he  had  become  independent 
too  soon.  Alternations  of  dissipation  and  religious 
mysticism  induced  his  admirers  to  fear  that  his 
artistic  course  would  end  in  disastrous  failure. 
Fortunately,  he  heard  the  famous  violinist,  Paganini, 
in  1831,  and  was  seized  with  a  sudden — but,  as  it 
also  proved,  a  permanent — ambition  to  become  the 
Paganini  of  the  piano ;  and  one  may  say  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  has  succeeded.  Up  tUl  1847,  his 
career  was  a  perpetual  series  of  triumphs  in  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  He  then  grew  tired  of  his 
itinerant  life,  and  accepted  the  situation  of  leader 
of  the  court  concerts  and  operas  at  Weimar,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  In  this  capacity  he  has 
been  as  successful  as  in  that  of  a  public  performer, 
and  has  made  Weimar  one  of  the  musical  centres 
of  Europe.  L.  has  also  been  an  industrious  and 
original  contributor  to  musical  literature. 

LITANY  (6r.  lUaneia,  a  supplication),  a  word 
the  specific  meaning  of  which  has  varied  consider- 
ably at  different  times,  but  which  means  in  general 
a  solemn 'act  of  supplication  addressed  with  the 
object  of  averting  the  divine  anger,  and  especially 
on  occasions  of  public  calamity.  Through  aU  the 
varieties  of  form  which  litanies  have  assumed,  one 
characteristic  hag  always  been  maintained — viz., 
that  the  prayer  alternates  between  the  priest  or 
other  minister,  who  announces  the  object  of  each 
petition,  and  the  congregation,  who  reply  in  a 
common  supplicatory  form,  the  most  usual  ,of 
which  was  the  weU-known  '  Kjrrie  eleison ! '  (Lord, 
have  mercy !)  In  one  procession  which  MabUlon 
describes,  this  prayer,  alternating  with  'Christe 
eleison,'  was  repeated  300  times ;  and  in  the 
capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  '  Kyrie  eleison '  shall  be  sung  by  the  men,  the 
women  answering  '  Christe  eleison.'  From  the 
4th  e.  downwards,  the  use  of  litanies  was  general. 
The  Antvphonary  of  St  Gregory  the  Great  contaias 
several.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  three 
litanies  are  especially  in  use — the  '  litany  of  the 
saints '  (which  is  the  most  ancient),  the  '  litany  of 
the  name  of  Jesus,'  and  the  '  litany  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loretto.'  Of  these,  the  first  alone  has  a  place  in 
the  public  service-books  of  the  church,  on  the  roga- 
tion-days, in  the  ordination  service,  the  service  for 
the  consecration  of  churches,  the  consecration  of 
cemeteries,  and  many  other  offices.  Although  called 
by  the  name  of  litany  of  the  saints,  the  opening 
and  closing  petitions,  and  indeed  the  greater  part 
of  the  litany,  consist  of  prayers  addressed  directly 
to  God ;  and  the  prayers  to  the  saints  are  not  for 
their  help,  but  for  their  intercession  on  behalf  of 
the  worshippers.  The  litany  of  Jesus  consists  of  a 
number  of  addresses  to  our  Lord  under  his  various 
relations  to  men,  in  connection  with  the  several 
details  of  his  passion,  and  of  adjurations  of  him 


through  the  memory  of  what  he  has  done  and 
suffered  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  The  date 
of  this  form  of  prayer  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
referred,  with  much  probability,  to  the  time  of 
St  Bernardino  of  Siena,  in  the  15th  century.  The 
litany  of  Loretto  (see  Loretto)  resembles  both  the 
above-named  litanies  in  its  opening  addresses  to 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  its  closing  petitions  to 
the  '  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world ;'  but  the  main  body  of  the  petitions  are 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  under  various  titles, 
some  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  some  from  the 
language  of  the  Fathers,  some  from  the  mystic 
writers  of  the  medieval  church.  Neither  this 
litany  nor  that  of  Jesus  has  ever  formed  part  of 
any  of  the  ritual  or  liturgical  offices  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
have  in  various  ways  received  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  Eoman  Church. 

In  the  Prayer-book  of  the  English  Church,  the 
litany  is  retained,  but  although  it  partakes  of 
ancient  forms,  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Koman 
Church,  and  contains  no  invocation  of  the  Virgin 
or  the  saints.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts — 
invocations,  deprecations,  intercessions,  and  suppli- 
cations, in  which  are  preserved  the  old  form  of 
alternate  prayer  and  response.  It  is  no  longer  a 
distinct  service,  but,  when  used,  forms  part  of  the' 
morning  prayer. 

LITCHI,  or  LEE-CHEE  {Nephelium  Litchi),  one 
of  the  most  delicious  fruits  of  China  and  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  The  tree  which  produces  it 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Lapindacece,  and  has 
pinnate  leaves.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  China,  and  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Cochin- China,  but  is  said  to  be  im- 
patient of  a  climate  either  much  more  hot  or  much 
more  cold.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  walnut, 
and  grows  in  racemes.  It  is  a  red  or  green  berry, 
with  a  thin,  tough,  leathery,  scaly  rind,  and  a  colour- 
less semi-transparent  pulp,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
one  large  dark-brown  seed.  The  pulp  is  slightly 
sweet,  subacid,  and  very  grateful.  The  Cnmese 
preserve  the  fruit  by  drying,  and  in  the  dried  state 
it  is  now  frequently  imported  into  Britain,  still  pre- 
serving much  richness  of  flavour. — The  Longan  and 
Rambutan  are  fruits  of  the  same  genus. 

LITHARGE.     See  Lead. 

LITHIA.     See  Lithidm. 

LITHIC  ACID.     See  Uric  Aero. 

LITHIC  ACID  DIATHESIS  is  the  term 
employed  in  Medicine  to  designate  the  condition  in 
which  there  is  an  excess  of  lithic  (or  uric)  acid, 
either  free  or  in  combination,  or  both,  in  the  urine. 
The  urine  of  persons  who  have  the  lithic  acid 
diathesis  is  usually  of  a  dark  golden  colour,  like 
brown  sherry,  and  is  more  acid,  of  higher  specific 
gravity,  and  less  abundant  than  the  urine  in  health. 
When  the  urine  cools,  there  is  usually  a  deposit  or 
sediment  of  lithates.  The  sediment  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  one  of  lithate  (or  urate)  of  ammonia, 
but  in  reality  it  consists  mainly  of  lithate  of  soda 
mixed  with  lithates  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  lime. 
Its  colour  varies  according  to  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  urine-pigment  which  tenaciously 
adheres  to  it,  so  that  its  tints,  vary  from  a' whitish 
yellow  to  a  brickdust  red,  or  even  a  deep  purple. 
Persons  seeing  these  deposits  in  their  urine  when  it 
has  cooled,  are  very  apt  to  believe  that  they  may 
aggregate  and  harden  in  the  bladder,  and  form  a 
stone.  Such  fears  may,  however,  be  relieved  by 
heating  the  urine  containing  the  sediment  to  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body  (about  100°), 
when  the  fluid  will  resume  its  original  clearness, 
and  the  sediment  will  disappear. 
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The  colour  of  the  deposit  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  determining  its  value  as  a  morbid 
symptom.  Tawny  or  reddish  sediments  of  this 
kind  are  frequently  the  result  of  mere  indigestion 
or  a  common  cold ;  the  yellowish- white  ones  deserve 
more  attention,  as  they  are  believed  frequently  to 
precede  the  excretion  of  sugar  through  the  kidneys. 
The  pink  or  brickdust  sediments  are  almost  always 
associated  with  febrile  disturbance  or  acute  rheuma- 
tism ;  and  if  these  sediments  are  habitual,  without 
fever,  there  is  most  probably  disease  of  the  liver  or 
spleen.  If  the  urine  is  very  acid,  a  portion  of  the 
hthic  acid  is  separated  from  its  base,  and  shews 
itself,  as  the  fluid  cools,  in  a  free  crystallised  state, 
resembling,  to  the  naked  eye,  grains  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  but  appearing  under  the  microscope  as 
rhombic  tablets.  This  free  lithic  acid  is  far  less 
common  than  the  Hthatea,  and  does  not  dissolve  on 
the  application  of  heat. 

The  persons  who  suffer  from  this  diathesis  are 
chiefly  adults  beyond  the  middle  age,  and  of  indo- 
lent and  luxurious  or  intemperate  habits.  As  the 
formation  of  lithic  deposits  is  due  to  over-acidity  of 
the  urine,  alkalies  are  the  medicines  most  commonly 
prescribed,  and  the  preparations  of  potash  are  far 
preferable  to  those  of  soda,  because  lithate  of  potash 
is  perfectly  soluble,  and  will  pass  off  dissolved  in 
the  urine,  while  lithate  of  soda  is  a  hard,  insoluble 
salt. 

Eegimen  is,  however,  of  far  more  use  than  medi- 
cine in  the  lithic  acid  diathesis.  The  patient  should 
dine  moderately  and  very  plainly,  avoiding  acid, 
saccharine,  and  starchy  matters  and  fermented 
liquors.  The  skin  should  be  made  to  act  freely 
by  friction,  and  by  occasional  warm  or  daily  tepid 
baths.  Warm  clothing  must  be  used ;  plenty  of 
active  exercise  must  be  taken  in  the  open  air; 
and  the  healthy  action  of  the  bowels  and  liver 
duly  attended  to.  It  must  be  recoUeoted  that  the 
lithates  are  sometimes  thrown  down,  not  from 
undue  acidity  of  the  urine,  but  simply  from  that 
fluid  not  containing  the  due  quantity  of  water  to 
hold  them  in  solution.  In  such  oases,  a  tumbler  of 
cold  spring- water  taken  night  and  morning  will  at 
once  cause  the  cessation  of  this  morbid  symptom. 

LI'THItTM  (symb.  L;  equiv.  6'4;  sp.  gr.  0-5936) 
is  the  metallic  base  of  the  alkali  lithia,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  lithos,  a  stone.  The 
metal  is  of  a  white  silvery  appearance,  and  is  much 
harder  than  sodium  or  potassium,  but  softer  than 
lead.  It  admits  of  being  welded  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  of  being  drawn  out  into  wire,  which, 
however,  is  inferior  in  tenacity  to  leaden  wire.  It 
fuses  at  356°.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  known 
metals,  its  specific  gravity  bemg  little  more  than 
half  that  of  water ;  it  decomposes  water  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  It  bums  with  a  brilliant 
Kght  in  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the  vapours  of  iodine 
and  bromine.  It  is  easily  reduced  from  its  chloride 
by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Lithium  forms  two 
compounds  wim  oxygen,  viz.,  lithia  (known  also  as 
Uthiou  or  lithon),  which  is  the  oxide  of  lithium,  and 
a  peroxide  of  lithium  whose  formida  has  not  been 
determined. 

Lithia,  in  a  pure  and  isolated  state,  cannot  be 
obtained.  Hy(i:ate  of  lithia  (LO,HO)  occurs  as  a 
white  translucent  mass,  which  closely  resembles 
the  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda.  The  salts  of 
lithia  are  of  sparing  occurrence  in  nature.  The 
minerals  petalite,  triphane,  lepidolite,  and  tour- 
maHne  contain  lithia  in  combination  with  sUicio 
acid,  while  triphyliue  and  amblygonite  contain  it 
as  a  phosphate ;  it  is  also  present  in  small  quantities 
in  many  mineral  waters. 

Carbonate  of  Hthia  (LO,COj)  is  precipitated 
when  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  strong 
ISO 


solution  of  chloride  of  lithium,  and  occurs  as  a  white 
mass  with  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  At  a  dull  red 
heat,  it  melts  into  a  white  enamel.  It  requires  100 
parts  of  water  for  its  solution,  but  is  more  soluble  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  The  solution  of 
the  salt  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  cases  of 
gout  and  gravel,  in  consequence  of  the  solvent  power 
which  it  exerts  on  uric  acid.  The  sulphate,  phos- 
phate, and  nitrate  of  lithia  are  of  no  special  import- 
ance. Chloride  of  lithium  (LCl-|-4aq.)  is  readily 
prepared  by  dissolving  the  hydrate  of  lithia  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating.  It  crystallises 
in  octohedra,  and  is  one  of  the  most  deliquescent 
salts  known.  It  is  of  importance  as  being  the 
source  from  whence  lithium  and  carbonate  of  lithia 
are  obtained. 

Lithia  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Arfvedson. 
The  metal  lithium  was  first  obtained  in  1822  by 
Brande,  but  nothing  was  known  regarding  ils  pro- 
perties until  1855,  when  Bunsen  and  Matthiessen 
discovered  the  present  method  of  obtaining  it,  and 
carefully  investigated  its  physical  and  chemical 
characters. 

LITHO'GRAPHY  (Gr.  lithos,  a  stone),  the  art 
of  printing  from  stone,  was  invented  by  Aloys 
Senef elder,  at  Munich,  about  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  It  consists,  first,  in  writing  and  drawing 
on  the  stone  with  the  pen  and  brush,  with  the 
graver,  and  with  the  crayon  or  chalk;  or  in 
transferring  to  the  stone  writings  and  drawings 
made  with  the  pen  or  brush  on  transfer-paper,  or 
impressions  from  copper,  steel,  and  pewter  plates, 
taken  on  a  coated  paper,  and  then  in  printing  off 
from  the  stone  the  writings  or  drawings  thus  made 
upon  it.  The  principles  of  the  art  are  these : 
an  unctuous  composition  having  been  made  to 
adhere  to  a  calcareo-argOlaceous  stone,  those  parts 
covered  by  it — i.  e.,  the  writing  or  drawing — acquire 
the  power  of  receiving  printing-ink,  whereas  those 
parts  not  containing  the  writmg  or  drawing  are 
prevented  from  receiving  ink  from  the  inking- 
roUer  by  the  interposition  of  water;  and  lastly, 
an  absorbent  paper  being  laid  on  the  stone,  and 
subjected  to  strong  pressure,  copies  are  obtained. 

The  best  lithographic  stones  are  found  at  Kelheim 
and  Solenhof  en,  near  Pappeuheim,  on  the  Danube,  in 
Bavaria ;  but  they  have  been  found  also  in  Silesia, 
England,  Prance,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies. 
These  stones  are  composed  of  lime,  clay,  and  sihcious 
earth,  and  are  of  various  hues,  from  a  pale  yellowish- 
white  to  a  light  buff,  reddish,  pearl-gray,  fight-gray, 
blue,  and  greenish  colour.  Those  of  uniform  colour 
are  the  best.  The  yellow-buff  ones,  being  soft,  are 
adapted  for  lettering  and  transfer ;  the  pearl-gray 
ones,  being  harder,  for  chalk-drawings  and  engrav- 
ing. They  are  found  in  beds,  commencing  with 
layers  of  the  thickness  of  paper,  tiU  they  reach  the 
dimensions  of  one,  and  several  inches  in  thickness, 
when  they  are  easily  cut,  being  yet  soft  in  the 
quarries,  to  the  sizes  required  for  printing  pur- 
poses. The  stones  are  ground  plane  with  sand,  and, 
when  required  for  the  pen,  the  brush,  the  graver, 
or  transfer,  they  are  polished  with  pumice  and 
water-of-Ayr  stone;  and  for  chalk-drawings  and 
graduated  tints,  an  artificial  grain  is  given  by 
ground  glass  or  fine  sand. 

When  any  writing  or  drawing  has  been  finished 
on  stone,  it  then  requires  to  be  etched,  thus :  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  from  40  to 
60  parts  of  dissolved  gum-arabic,  is  poured  over 
the  stone  once  or  several  times,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work.  The  etching  changes  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  raising  the  work  on  it  to  a 
degree  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
writing  or  drawing,  which  has  been  effected  by 
greasy  ink  or  chalk,  remains  protected  from  the 
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action  of  the  acid,  and  those  protected  parts 
retain  the  natural  property  of  the  stone,  Trtiioh 
is  the  qualification  of  receiving  printing-ink ;  and, 
when  the  printer  wets  the  stone  before  applying 
the  inking-roller,  the  water  enters  only  those  parts 
of  the  stone  which  have  been  affected  by  the  acid, 
while  the  ink  adheres  only  to  those  parts,  how- 
ever fine,  on  which  the  acid  could  not  operate,  owing 
to  the  unctuous  composition  of  the  ink  or  chalk  with 
which  the  drawing  or  writing  has  been  done,  And 
which,  being  greasy,  rejects  the  water.  Thus  it  is 
called  chemical  printing. 

The  chemical  ink,  for  "writings  and  drawings  in  Tine, 
is  composed  of  2  parts  of  white  wax,  2  sheU-lac,  1 
hard  soap,  \  tallow,  J  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  of 
powdered  lamp,  or  better,  Paris  black.  The  chemical 
chalk  (crayon)  is  made  of  3  parts  of  white  wax,  2 
hard  soap,  1  sheU-lao,  ^  '  drops  of '  mastic,  1  tallow, 
4  old  lard,  J  Venetian  turpentine,  \  Brunswick  black, 
I  carbonate  of  soda,  and  14  of  Paris  black,  properly 
melted  and  burned  together. 

AVTien  the  drawing  or  writing  yMh  ink  on  a  polished 
stone  is  completed,  the  etohiiig  is  proceeded  with, 
and  a  portion  of  the  etching  composition  allowed  to 
dry  on  the  stone.  The  printer  then  adjusts  his  stone 
in  the  press,  washes  off  the  dried  gum,  removes  the 
whole  drawing  or  writing  with  turpentine,  wets 
the  stone  with  a  sponge  or  damping  canvas,  then 
applies  his  roUer  containing  the  printing-ink,  and 
rolls  it  several  times  over  the  stone  tiU  the  lines 
appear  again.  When  sufficient  ink  has  been  apphed 
to  the  lines,  the  paper  is  laid  on  the  stone,  drawn 
through  the  press,  and  the  impression  effected. 
The  damping  and  inking  of  the  stone  are  renewed 
for  every  impression. 

CltdOc-drawings  are  done  on  the  grained  stone  with 
the  chemical  chalk,  with  the  stimip  and  scraper,  and 
sharp  lines  with  ink ;  so  that,  if  boldly  and  syste- 
matically treated,  by  giving  the  effect  first,  and 
detail  afterwards,  there  will  be  produced  richness 
and  softness  of  appearance  and  freedom  of  mani- 
pulation, and  a  great  many  impressions  wlU  be 
yielded. 

Tinted  drawings,  chromo-lilhography,  and  coloured 
maps  require  as  many  stones — grained  or  polished, 
as  the  case  may  be — as  there  are  various  tints  or 
colours,  one  stone  being  printed  after  the  other, 
and  so  fitted  and  blended  together  as  to  produce, 
when  complete,  the  effect  desired. 

Great  Britain  is  famed  for  writings,  plans,  and 
drawings,  done  with  transparent  qiillls,  steel-pens, 
and  small  camel-hair  brushes,  on  yellow  transfer 
paper,  prepared  as  follows  :  1  part  best  flake-white, 
1  isinglass  or  gelatine,  with  a  little  gamboge  to 
give  it  colour,  are  'dissolved  in  water  over  a  slow 
fire,  then  sifted  through  double  muslin,  and  spread 
once,  in  a  very  warm  state,  with  a  large,  flat  camel- 
hair  brush  on  one  side  of  good-sized,  smooth, 
thin  paper,  which,  when  dry,  requires  to  be  passed 
frequently  over  a  heated  stone,  through  the  press. 
The  paper  being  drawn  or  written  upon  with  Utho- 
graphio  ink,  is,  when  finished,  put  for  a  few  minutes 
between  damp  blotting-paper;  a  warmed  stone  is 
put  in  the  press,  the  sheet  is  placed  with  the 
^coated  side  upqn  it,  and  then  passed  several  times 
through  the  press ;  the  baok  of  the  paper,  now 
adhermg  to  the  stone,  is  then  sponged  with  water; 
the  stone  is  turned,  and  passed  several  times  again 
"through  the  press  in  the  opposite  direction,  after 
which  the  sheet  is  softened  with  water,  and  rubbed 
with  the  fingers  until  it  can  be  easily  removed  from 
'the  stone.  Some  gum  is  then  put  upon  it,  and  a 
linen  rag,  dipped  in  printing-ink,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  water,  passed  in  aU  direotiona  over  the 
lines  till  they  appear  black  and  clean.  The  stone 
is  then  allowed  to  cool,  inked  up  with  the  roller, 


then  very  slightly  etched,  and,  after  being  cleaned, 
is  ready  for  use. 

Authography  is  the  name  given  to  a  writing  or 
drawing  done  with  the  chemical  ink  on  one  side  of 
any  plam — not  coated — paper,  for ,  example,  bankers' 
circulars ;  the  transfer  is  done  in  the  same  manner 
as  already  described,  with  the  difference,  that  the 
sheet,  when  laid  on  the  stone,  ia  passed  only  once 
through  the  press. 

Transferring  of  any  writings,  maps,  drawings  in  lime 
or  music,  done  on  copper,  steel,  and  pewter-plates,  and 
retTanrferring  of  any  line-work,  already  cm  (lie  stone, 
form  a  very  important  part  of  lithography,  as  an 
unlimited  number  of  impressions  can  be  produced 
at  a  very  moderate  expense  without  wearing  out  the 
original  plates  or  stones,  and  as  parts  of  various 
plates,  stones,  and  letterpress  can  be  transferred  to, 
and  printed  from,  the  same  stone.  The  best  transfer- 
paper  for  this  purpose  is  the  fbllowing :  mix  3  parts 
of  shoemakers'  paste  (without  alum)  with  1  part  of 
best  ground  plaster  of  Paris,  a  little  dissolved  patent 
glue,  and  some  tepid  water ;  straiu  the  mixture  through 
double  mudUn  in  a  common  jar,  and,  when  cooled, 
spread  it  with  a  large,  flat  camel-hair  brush  over 
half-sized  thickish  paper.  The  ink  for  taking  transfers 
is  a  composition  of  two  table-spoonfuls  of  printing 
varnish,  14  parts  of  taUow,  3  brown  hard  soap,  4 
brown  wax,  5  sheU-lac,  5  black  pitch,  and  24  partis 
of  powdered  lampblack.  The  various  ingredients 
are  melted  for  25  minutes,  and  fire  set  to  the  mass 
for  other  15  minutes — afterwards  formed  in  sticks. 
When  the  impressions  have  been  made  on  this  coated 
paper  with  this  transfer-ink,  the  transfer  is  accom- 
plished on  the  stone  as  already  described. 

With  regard  to  engraving  and  etching  on  stone, 
plioto-liihography,  the  application  of  electrotyping  to 
lithography,  the  working  of  the  ruHng-machine  for 
skies  and  ornaments,  the  lithographic  steam-press, 
&o.,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  works 
treating  on  Lithography. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  that  in  the 
field  of  lithography  Germany  occupies  the  first  place 
for  careful  execution,  Prance  for  rich  and  artistic  effect, 
Britain  for  transferring,  tint-printing,  and  chroma- 


Strixner,  Hohe,  Hanfstangl,  PUoty,  Loehle,  Locillot, 
Auer,  Leon  Jfoel,  MouiUeron,  Engelmann,  Sabatier, 
Calame,  Lasalle,  Haghe,  Ghgma:^,  HuUmandel,  Day, 
Hanhart,  Brooks,  Lemercier,  may  be  mentioned,^ 
from  among  many  others,  who  have  helped  to' 
perfect  lithography. 

LITHO'LOGY  {Uthos,  a  stone)  is  that  division 
of  geology  which  considers  the  constitution  and 
structure  of  rocks,  apart  from  their  relations  in  time 
or  position  to  each  other.    See  Geology. 

LI'THOMARGE,  an  earthy  mineral,  sometimes 
called  Mountain  Marrow  (Ger.  Steinmark),  consist-'- 
ing  chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  oxide  of  iron 
and  various  colouring  substances.  It  is  soft,  greasy 
to  the  touch,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue. 
It  is  generally  white,  yellow,  or  red,  often  exhibiting 
very  beautiful  colours.  It  is  found  in  Germany, 
Russia,  &c.,  also  in  the  tin-mines  of  Redruth  in 
Cornwall. 

LITHONTErPTICS  (from  the  Greek  words 
Uthos,  a  stone,  and  tribo,  I  wear  out)  is  the  term 
which  is  applied  to  those  remedies  which,  whether 
taken  by  the  mouth,  or  injected  into  the  bladder, 
act  as  solvents  for  the  stone. 

Various  medicines  have  at  different  times  been 
recommended  and  employed  as  solvents  for  the 
stone.  Rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  Hmewater 
and  soap,  when  swallowed  in  sufficient  quantities, 
had  a  high  reputation  as  solvents  for  urinary  calculi. 
These  were  the   only  active  ingredients  in  Miss 
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Stephens's  Receipt  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  wliich 
■wa^s  reported  on  so  favourably  by  a  committee  of 
professional  men,  that  parliament,  in  1739,  purchased 
the  secret  for  £5000.  The  treatment  doubtless 
afforded  relief;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
calculus  was  actually  dissolved,  for  in  the  bladder 
of  each  of  the  four  persons  whose  cure  was  certified 
in  the  report,  the  atone  was  found  after  death ! 
At  present,  no  substance,  which,  taken  by  the 
mouth,  has  the  power  of  dissolving  calculi,  is 
known ;  but  as  Dr  Prout  remarks  in  his  well-known 
treatise.  On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Stomach 
and  Urinary  Diseases,  remedies  of  this  class  are  to 
be  sought  '  among  harmless  and  unirritating  com- 
pounds, the  elements  of  which  are  so  associated  as 
to  act  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  calculous 
ingredients,  both  as  alkalies  and  acids.'  Solutions 
of  the  super-carbonated  alkaKes  containing  a  great 
excess  of  carbonic  acid — as,  for  example,  the  natural 
mineral  waters  of  Vichy — approach  most  nearly  to 
what  is  required.  The  relief  which,  in  many 
instances,  has  followed  the  administration  by  the 
mouth  of  substances  supposed  to  be  hthontriptics, 
has  been  derived  not  from  the  solution  of  the 
calculi,  but  from  the  diminution  of  pain  and  irritation 
in  the  bladder. 

On  the.  other  hand,  considerable  success  has  been 
obtained  by  the  direct  injection  of  solvents  into  the 
bladder,  especially  when  the  nature  of  the  calculus 
is  suspected ;  weak  alkaUne  solutions  having  appar- 
ently caused  the  disappearance  of  uric  acid  calculi, 
while  phosphatic  calculi  have  unquestionably  been 
dissolved  by  the  injection  of  very  weak  acid  solu- 
tions. It  is  reported  that  a  weak  galvanic  current 
has  been  recently  found  successful  in  the  hands  of 
an  Itahan  surgeon. 

LITHOPHA'GIDJE  (Gr.  stone-eaters),  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  molluscs  which  bore  holes 
for  their  own  residence  in  rocks.     See  Pholas. 

LI'THOPHANE  (Gr.  phanos,  clear,  transparent), 
a  peculiar  style  of  ornamental  porcelain  chiefly 
adapted  to  lamps  and  other  transparencies ;  it  con- 
sists of  pretty  pictures  produced  on  thin  sheets  of 
white  porcelain  by  stamping  the  porcelain,  whilst 
still  soft,  with  raised  plaster-of-Paris  oasts  of  the 
pictures  intended  to  be  produced.  By  this  means, 
an  intaglio  impression  is  obtained;  and  when  the 
sheet  of  porcelain  has  been  hardened  by  fire,  the 
impression  gives  a  picture,  owing  to  the  trans- 
parency of  the  porcelain,  which  has  the  hghts  and 
shadows  correctly  shewn,  if  viewed  by  transmitted 
light.  Lithophane  pictures  are  common  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  art  has  been  more  favourably 
received  than  in  France,  its  native  country.  They 
are  usually  employed  to  form  the  sides  of  orna- 
mental lamps  and  lanterns,  and  are  sometimes 
inserted  in  decorative  windows. 

LITHO'TOMY  (Gr.  Uthos,  a  stone;  tSm^,  the  act 
of  cutting),  the  technical  name  for  the  surgical 
operation  popularly  called  cutting  for  ilie  stone. 

As  most  of  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder 
(which  are  noticed  in  the  article  Calouitjs)  may  be 
simulated  by  other  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
adjacent  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  have  additional 
evidence  regarding  the  true  nature  of  the  case 
before  resorting  to  so  serious  an  operation  as 
lithotomy.  This  evidence  is  afforded  by  sounding 
the  patient — a  simple  preliminary  operation,  which 
consists  in  introducing  into  the  bladder,  through 
the  natural  urinary  passage  (the  urethra),  a  metallic 
instrument,  by  means  of  which  the  stone  can  be 
plainly  felt  and  heard. 

Lithotomy  has  been  performed  in  various  ways  at 
different  times.  The  earliest  form  of  lithotomy  is 
known  as  cuMvng  on  the  gripe,  or  Gdsus's  Tnethod.   It 
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received  the  former  name  from  the  stone,  after  being 
fixed  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  in  the  anus, 
being  directly  cut  upon  and  extracted;  and  the 
latter,  from  its  having  been  first  described,  so  far 
as  is  now  known,  by  Celsus,  although  it  had  prob- 
ably been  practised  from  time  immemorial  At  a 
later  period,  this  operation  received  from  Mariauus 
the  name  of  the  apparatus  minor  (from  a  knife  and 
hook  being  the  only  instruments  used),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  his  own  method,  which  he  called  the 
apparatus  major,  from  the  numerous  instruments  he 
employed.  The  Marian  method  was  founded  on  the 
erroneous  idea,  that  wounds  of  membranous  parts 
would  not  heal,'  while  their  dilatation  was  compar- 
atively harmless. ,  The  object  was  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  knife,  and  as  much  as  possible 
with  dilating  instruments  ;  and  the  necessary  result 
was  laceration  and  such  other  severe  injury,  that  this 
became  one  of  the  most  fatal  operations  in  surgery. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  operation  mainly  in  vogue 
for  nearly  200  years,  tUl  Fr6re  Jaques,  in  1697,  intro- 
duced what  is  essentially  the  method  now  in  use. 

The  lateral  operation,  so  called  from  the  lateral 
direction  in  which  the  incision  is  made  into  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  the 
rectum,  is  that  which,  with  various  minor  modifica^ 
tions,  is  almost  universally  employed  at  the  present 
day.  Frfere  Jaques,  a  priest,  seems  to  have  learned 
the  method  from  a  provincial  surgeon  named  Pierre 
France,  and  to  have  practised  it  with  much  success  ; 
and,  in  1697,  he  came  to  Paris  in  order  to  make  it 
publicly  known.  The  advantage  of  this  operation, 
by  which  a  free  opening,  suflSciently  large  for  the 
extraction  of  a  stone,  can  be  made  into  the  bladder 
without  laceration  of  the  parts  or  injury  to  the 
rectum,  was  immediately  recognised  by  the  leading 
surgeons  of  the  time,  and  the  Marian  process  was  at 
once  universally  given  up. 

We  can  only  very  briefly  indicate  the  leading 
steps  of  the  operation.  The  patient  being  laid  on 
the  table,  and  chloroform  being  administered,  an 
instrument  termed  a  curved  staff,  mth  a  deep 
groove,  is  passed  into  the  bladder.  An  incision  is 
then  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  mesial  line,  about 
an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  front  of  the  anus,  and 
extending  downwards  to  midway  between  the  anus 
and  the  tuberosity  of  the  left  ischium.  The  incision 
should  be  sufficiently  deep  for  the  operator,  on 
introducing  a  finger  of  the  left  hand,  to  feel  the 

frpove  of  the  staff.  The  knife,  directed  by  this 
nger,  is  now  fixed  in  the  groove,  and  sliding  along 
it  towards  the  bladder,  divides  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  the  edge  of  the  prostate, 
and  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  knife  is  now 
withdrawn,  as  also  is  the  staff,  and  the  surgeon 
introduces  the  forceps  over  the  finger  of  the  left 
hand  into  the  bladder,  feels  for  the  stone,  and 
draws  it  out. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  of  the  details 
of  the  after-treatment.  At  first,  the  urine  escapes 
through  the  wound,  but  in  favourable  cases  it  is 
voided  by  the  natural  passage  in  a  week,  and  the 
wound  heals  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

From  the  shortness  of  the  female  urethra  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  can  be  dilated,  and,  additionally, 
from  the  comparative  rarity  of  calculous  affections 
in  women,  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is  exclusively 
restricted  to  the  male  sex. 

The  danger  of  the  operation  seems  to  vary  with 
the  age  of  the  patient.  Out  of  186  cases  collected 
by  Mr  Hutchinson  of  the  London  Hospital,  137  were 
under  the  age  of  20,  and  of  these,  123,  or  nearly  90 
per  cent.,  recovered ;  while  of  the  49  who  were  over 
20  years  of  age,  26,  or  more  than  53  per  cent.,  died. 

LITHO'TRITY  (Gr.  stone-crushing),  the  surgical 
operation  of  breaking  up  a  stone  in  the  bladder  into 
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such  small  fragments  that  they  may  readily  he 
expelled  by  the  urethra.  Although  the  importance 
of  such  an  operation  has  heen  recognised  from  the 
earliest  time,  a  French  surgeon,  Civiale,  who  com- 
menced his  researches  in  1817,  but  did  not  perform 
his  first  operation  tiU  the  beginning  of  1824,  is  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  lithotrity.  The 
instrument  by  which  the  disintegration  of  the  stone 
is  effected,  is  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
catheter  or  sound  into  the  bladder,  and,  after  catch- 
ing the  stone,  either  bores,  hammers,  or  crushes  it  to 
pieces. 

Crushing  is  now  generally  preferred,  the  stone 
being  grasped  by  the  Dlades  of  the  instrument  shewn 
in  the  figure,  one  blade  acting  on  the 
other  by  means  of  a  screw. 

The  process  seems,  at  first  sight,  so 
safe,  as  compared  with  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,'  that  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish those  cases  in  which  it  may  be 
resorted  to,  and  those  in  which  it  is 
contra-indicated.  It  may  be  resorted  to 
when  the  patient  is  an  adult,  and  the 
urethra  fuU-sized  and  healthy,  so  as 
freely  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  instru- 
ment; when  the  prostate  is  not  much 
enlarged,  which  is  very  often  the  case 
in  old  men,  and  when  the  bladder  is 
not  thickened  or  very  irritable  :  while 
it  must  be  -  avoided  in  children,  in 
consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the 
iirethra;  when  there  is  great  irritation 
and  thickening  of  the  bladder ;  when 
there  is  great  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
state, which  hinders  the  manipulation  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  escape  of  the 
broken  fragments  of  stone ;  when  the 
stone  is  of  large  size,  as,  for  example,  of 
a  greater  diameter  than  two  inches  ;  and  when  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  concretion  is  a  mulberry 
calculus,  which,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  cannot 
readily  be  broken.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  fragment  remains  in  the  bladder,  as  such  frag- 
ments are  almost  sure  to  form  the  nuclei  of  fresh 
calculi. 

LITHUA'NIA,  a  former  grand-duchy,  holding  of 
the  crown  of  Poland,  which,  before  the  partitions 
of  that  country,  was  composed  of  three  groups  of 
territory :  1.  L.  proper,  or  Litiva,  which  formed  the 
governments  of  Wilna  and  Troki ;  2.  The  duchy 
of  Samogitia ;  3.  Russian  L.,  comprising  Polesie, 
Black  Russia  or  Novogrodek,  White  Russia  '  or 
Minsk,  Meislav,  Witebsk,  Smolensk,  Polotsk,  and 
Polish  Livonia.  This  country  contained  about 
135,000  English  square  miles,  and  was  partitioned 
between  Russia  and  Prussia^  the  latter  receiving 
what  is  now  denominated  the  government  of  Gum- 
binnen,  in  East  Prussia.  The  Lithuanians,  a  race 
to  whom  belong  the  Letts  of  Livonia,  the  Cours 
of  Courland,  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  East 
Prussia,  are  probably  a  Slavonic  people,  whose 
original  characteristics  have  been  much  modified 
by  .  ^me  and  the  ,  intermixture  of  other  races. 
According  to  Latha,m,  the  Lithuanian  language 
approaches  nearer  to  the  Sanscrit  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Aryan  group. 

L.  was  at  first  subject  to  Russia,  but  shook  off  the 
yoke  about  the  end  of  the  12th  c,  and  became  an 
independent  power.  Their  rulers,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Grand  Duke,  conquered  the  neighbouring 
Russian  provinces,  and  even  carried  their'  ravages 
to  the  very  gates  of  Moscow.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
L.,  JageUon,  was  in  1386  elected  king  of  Poland, 
and  issued  an  edict  of  union  between  the  two 
countries,  and  in  1569  the  two  were  declared  to 
be  one  country. 


LITMUS  is  a  well-known  colouring  matter, 
which  is  obtained  from  several  lichens,  but  chiefly 
from  Lecanora  tartarea.  The  lichens  are  powdered 
and  digested  with  ammoniacal  fluids  (urine,  for 
example)  till  they  undergo  decomposition.  Alum, 
potash,  and  lime  are  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  stand  till  the  maximum  degree  of  colour 
is  observed.  Sand  and  chalk  are  added,  to  give  a  due 
degree  of  solidity,  and  the  mass  is  then  dried  in  cubes, 
and  is  ready  for  the  market.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  changes  which  ensue  is  not  altogether  known ;  it 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  pigment  is  originally 
red,  and  that  it  only  becomes  blue  on  the  addition 
of  alkalies  or  of  lime.  This  blue  colour  is  again 
changed  into  a  red,  on  the  addition  of  a  free  acid. 

The  use  of  litmus-paper  and  tincture  of  litmus 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  acidity  of  fluids, 
&c.,  is  known  to  every  student  of  chemistry.  See 
Test-papees. 

LITRE,  the  unit  of  the  present  French  measures 
of  capacity,  both  dry  and  liquid.  It  is  the  volume 
of  a  cubic  decimetre  (see  MSteb),  and  is  equal  to 
0-2200967  British  imperial  gallon.  It  is  subdivided 
decimally  into  the  decilitre,  centilitre,  and  millilitre 
(respectively  -tjsth.,  Twtli,  and  , },,  ^th.  of  a  litre). 
Ten  litres  are  a  decalitre;  100,  a  hectolitre;  1000,  a 
IciloUtre.  The  hectolitre  is  the  common  measure 
for  grain,  and  is  equal  to  0 '3439009  British  imperial 
quarter,  or  nearly  2\  imperial  bushels. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  a  village  of  New  York,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  91  miles 
north-west  of  Albany,  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  New  York  Central  Railway.  The  Mohawk  here 
passes  through  a  romantic  defile  of  two  miles  in 
length,  with  falls  of  forty-two  feet,  giving  water- 
power  to  four  paper-mills,  two  woollen  factories, 
flouring-mills,  &o.  The  village  has  nine  churches, 
a  bank,  newspapers,  and  manufactures  of  starch, 
shoes,  &c.     Pop.  in  1860,  6989. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  United 
States  of  America,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  300  miles  from  its  mouth,  on 
the  first  bed  of  rocks  hounding  the  alluvial  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  contains  the  state  capitol,  an 
arsenal,  penitentiary,  and  five  churches.  Founded 
in  1820.     Pop.  in  1860,  3727. 

LITTLETON,  or  LYTTLETON,  Sm  Thosias,  a 
celebrated  English  jurist,  was  bom  early  in  the 
15th  0.  (the  exact  year  is  not  known),  studied 
— it  is  thought  probable — at  Cambridge,  after  which 
he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple.  Henry  VI. 
appointed  him  steward  or  judge  of  the  Court  of  the 
Palace,  and  in  1455  king's  Serjeant,  in  which  capa- 
city he  travelled  the  northern  circuit.  In  1466,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas;  and  in  1475,  he  was  created  Elnight  of  the 
Bath.  He  died  August  23,  1481.  L.'s  fame  rests 
on  his  work  on  Tenures,  which  was  originally  written 
in  Norman-French,  and  first  published  about  the 
time  of  his  death.  It  went  through  a  multitude  of 
editions.  The  first  translation  into  English  was 
made  in  1539,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred 
years  it  went  through  no  less  than  24  editions.  The 
changes  in  the  laws  relative  to  property  have  greatly 
diminished  its  value,  and  it  is  now  little  stuiEed  by 
lawyers ;  yet  it  is  considered  a  model  on  account 
of  the  clear  and  logical  manner  in  which  the  subject 
is  handled. 

LI'TURGY  (Gr.  leitourgia,  a  pubKo  service),  in 
general,  signifies  a  form  of  prayer  and  ceremonial 
established  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  be  used  in 
the  public  services  of  the  church,  but  is  especially 
applied  to  that  used  in  the  celebration  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Eucharist.  The  very  earliest  historical 
records  of  Christianity  plainly  shew  that  such  forms 
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were  in  use  in  the  primitive  times,  but  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  for  a  considerable  period  they 
were  not  reduced  to  writing ;  and  hence  even  those 
of  the  extant  liturgies  which  represent  the  earliest 
forms  differ  considerably  from  each  other,  if  not  in 
the  substance  of  the  rite,  at  least  in  the  arrange- 
ment even  of  those  parts  which  are  common  to 
them  aU.  A  theological  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  the  liturgy,  though,  of  course,  most  important  in 
a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  and  most  interesting  for 
"the  study  of  Christian  antiquities,  would  be  out  of 
place  ia  a  popular  cyclopaedia.  The  liturgies  form 
the  great  stronghold  of  the  Catholic  controver- 
sialists on  the  subject  of  the  real  presence  and  of 
the  eucharistic  sacrifice ;  but  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  various 
liturgies  now  extant,  and  of  their  connection  with 
the  various  ancient  Christian  communities,  whether 
of  the  East  or  of  the  West.  Liturgies  may,  indeed, 
best  be  distributed  into  two  classes,  those  of  the 
East,  and  those  of  the  West. 

1.  Oriental  Liturgies. — The  Oriental  liturgies  are  six 
in  number,  four  of  which  are  derived  from  the  great 
churches  in  which  they  were  used;  the  fifth  from 
the  Armenian  Church,  which  early  formed  a  distinct 
liturgy ;  and  the  sixth  from  the  great  Syrian  sect 
of  Nestorius,  by  which  the  liturgy  was  modified  to 
suit  its  own  peculiar  tenets.  These  liturgies  are 
severally  known  as  the  liturgies  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Antioch,  of  Alexandria,  and  of  Constantinople,  the 
Armenian  liturgy,  and  the  Nestorian  liturgy.  The 
•diversities  of  these  liturgies,  although  very  great  in 
appearance,  yet  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  substantial 
Certain  leading  parts  are  common  to  them  aU,  and 
are  found  in  all  without  substantial  variation ;  but 
they  are  arranged  in  a  different  order,  and,  except 
in  the  form  of  the  eucharistic  consecration,  the 
hymn  Trisagion,  and  a  few  other  details,  the  form 
of  words  is  often  entirely  dissimOar.  The  liturgy 
of  Jerusalem,  although  ascribed  to  St  James,  is 
of  uncertain  origin  and  date ;  nor  is  it  well  ascer- 
tained whether  its  original  language  was  Syriac  or 
■Crreek.  The  latter  is  the  language  in  which  it  is  now 
found,  and  the  present  liturgy  closely  corresponds 
in  the  main  with  that  which  formed  the  text  of 
■St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  well-known  Mysta- 
gogical  Lectures.  The  liturgy  of  Antioch  exists 
in  Syriac,  but  it  is  evidently  ordy  a  free  translation 
of  the  liturgy  of  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  liturgy  of 
Alexandria  is  ascribed  to  St  Mark ;  but  the  existing 
liturgy  has  received  numberless  additions  at  later 
■dates,  and  has  been  modified  by  both  the  great  sects 
of  this  patriarchate  to  suit  their  peculiar  doctrines. 
Several  other  liturgies  are  in  use  among  the  Copts, 
under  the  name  of  St  Basil,  St  Gregory,  and  St 
Cyril ;  and  the  Abyssinian  Christians  have  no  fewer 
than  ten,  which  are  distinct,  at  least  in  name.  The 
church  of  Constantinople  has  two  different  liturgies, 
both  of  great  antiquity,  that  of  St  Basil,  and  that  of 
St  Chrysostom.  These,  however,  are  not  indiscrim- 
inately used,  each  being  employed  on  special  occa- 
sions or  on  certain  defined  festivals.  The  liturgy 
of  Constantinople  is  the  original  of  the  Slavonic 
liturgy,  which  is  used  in  the  Russian  and  Russo-Greek 
Church,  and  in  its  various  branches.  The  Armenian 
liturgy  dates  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Armenia  under  Gregory  the  Illuminator.  It  is 
in  most  respects  derived  from  that  of  St  Chrysostom. 
The  Nestorians  have  three  liturgies — the  liturgy  of 
the  Apostles,  the  liturgy  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  the  liturgy  of  Nestorius.  These,  however,  are 
all  combined  into  one,  each  being  assigned  to  a 
particular  season,  or  used  on  special  occasions.  The 
language  of  aU  is  Syriac. 

2.  Western  Liturgies. — The  liturgies  of  the  West 
present  much  less  variety,  and  indeed  are  all  derived 
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either  from  the  eastern  hturgies  or  from  a  common 
source.  The  Catholic  liturgies  may  be  reduced  to 
four — the  Roman,  the  Milanese  or  Ambrosian,  the 
Gothic  or  Mozarabio,  and  the  Gallic  liturgies.  The 
oldest  forms  of  the  Roman  liturgy  are  to  be  found 
in  three  so-called  saoramentaries — that  of  Leo,  that 
of  Gelasius,  and  that  of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  is 
the  last  that  has  left  its  impress  most  clearly  on 
the  modern  Roman  missal,  which  was  brought  to 
its  present  shape  by  a  commission  ordered  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  after  a  careful  re™ion  and  colla- 
tion of  aU  the  Hturgioal  forms  in  use  in  the  West  in 
the  16th  century.  The  first  revision  took  place  under 
Pius  v.,  and  two  subsequent  revisions  were  made 
by  Urban  VIII.  and  Clement  VIII.  The  Ambrosian 
liturgy  is  used  only  in  the  diocese  of  Milan,  and  is 
popularly  traced  to  St  Ambrose.  It  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  the  Roman  htnrgy,  but  it  has  many 
peouharities,  some  of  which  are  highly  interesting, 
as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  detaUs  of  Christian 
worship.  Its  ceremonial,  which  is  observed  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  is  in  some 
parts  highly  striking  and  characteristic.  The  Gothic 
or  Mozarabic  is  of  stiU  more  limited  use,  being  now 
confined  to  a  single  chapel  at  Toledo,  founded  and 
endowed  for  the  purpose  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Ximenes.  It  is  the  old  liturgy  of  the  Gothic  Church 
of  Spain ;  and  after  the  infusion  of  the  Arabic 
element,  which  followed  the  Moorish  invasion,  it 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Mozarabic,  a  word  of 
disputed  etymology.  This  liturgy  is  certainly  of 
Oriental  origin ;  but  its  history,  and  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  its  introduction  into  Spain,  have 
furnished  matter  for  much  speculation.  Some  parts 
of  the  rite  are  exceedingly  curious,  especially  those 
which  accompany  the  breaking  of  the  host.  The 
Galilean  liturgy  has  no  precise  modern  representa- 
tive, and  is  only  known  from  ancient  forms,  more  or 
less  complete,  which  have  been  edited  by  MabUlon, 
and  recently  by  Mone.  The  older  Gallioan  forms 
bespeak  an  Oriental  origin,  and  are  probably  derived 
from  the  Greek  Christian  colony  which  settled  at 
Marseille,  Lyon,  and  the  other  churches  of  the 
south.  The  later  forms  approximate  more  to  the 
Roman.  Neither  of  these,  however,  is  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  more  modern  missals  in  use  in 
several  of  the  French  dioceses,  which  do  not  differ 
from  the  Roman  except  in  minor  details,  and  most 
of  which  have  now  been  displaced  by  the  Roman 
missal.  Of  Protestant  commimities,  the  Anglican 
Church  alone  professes  to  follow  the  ancient  litur- 
gical forms  (see  Common  Prayer,  Book  of).  See 
Renaudot's  Orientalium  Liturgiarum  Collectio,  1740, 
2  vols. ;  Assemauni's  Bibliotheca  Orientalis;  Palmer's 
Antiquities  of  the  English  Liturgy ;  Binterim's 
DenkwiirdigheHien  der  Ohrist-KathoUsdien  Kirdie. 

LI'TTJRGY,  Jewish,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a 
ritual  of  fixed  prayers,  chiefly  for  public  worship. 
The  Mosaic  records  contain  an  ordinance  respecting 
the  '  confession  of  sins '  (Lev.  v.  5 ;  xvi.  21),  with- 
out, however,  prescribing  a  distinct  form  for  the 
purpose.  Three  formulas  only  are  fixed — the  bene- 
diction of  the  priests  (Num.  vi.  24 — 26),  the  wayer 
of  thanksgiving  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  offering 
(Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 10),  and  that  which  was  to  accom- 
panjr  the  offering  up  of  the  third  year's  tithe, 
beginning :  '  I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed 
thmgs  out  of  my  house '  (ib.  13 — 15).  Although 
prayers  are  often  mentioned  before  the  Exile,  yet 
they  do  not  seem,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned,  to 
have  been  introduced  as  yet  as  a  regular  element 
into  the  service  of  the  Temple.  The  songs  of  the 
Levites  (1  Chr.  xvi.  4;  xxiii.  3),  and  occasional 
prayers,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Psalms,  or 
like  that  of  Solomoii  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Temple,  are  all  we  find  recorded.    Private  devotions 
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were  common  (of.  1  Kings,  viiL  30,  &o. ;  la.  i.  15), 
but  every  one  prayed  when  his  heart  prompted  him 
in  the  words  inspired  by  his  joy  or  sorrow.  Not 
before  the  time  of  Daniel  is  a  fixed  institution  of 
three  daily  prayers  mentioned  (Dan.  vi.  11).  The 
task  of  oompilmg  a  liturgy  proper,  and  of  fixing 
the  times  and  seasons  of  prayer,  was  probably  first 
undertaken  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 
Two  chief  groups  around  which,  as  time  wore  on, 
an  enormous  mass  of  liturgical  poetry  has  clustered, 
are  distinctly  discernible — ^the  one,  the  iShemdk, 
{'  Hear,  Israel,  Ike.'),  being  a  collection  of  the  three 
biblical  pieces  (Deut.  vi.  4 — ^9  ;  xi.  13 — 21  ;  Num. 
XV.  37—41)  expressive  of  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  memory  of  His  government  over  Israel,  strung 
together  without  any  extraneous  addition ;  the 
second,  the  TefiUah,  or  Prayer,  by  way  of  eminence 
(adopted  into  Islam  as  Salavat,  Sur.  ii.  40 ;  cf.  v. 
15),  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  supplications 
with  a  hymnal  introduction  and  conclusion,  and 
followed  bjr  the  priestly  blessing.  The  single  por- 
tions of  this  prayer  gradually  increased  to  eighteen, 
and  the  prayer  itseu  received  the  name  Shemonah 
Esre  (Eighteen).  The  first  additions  to  the  Shemah 
formed  the  introductory  thanksgiving  for  the 
renewed  day,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  that 
•every  supplication  must  be  preceded  by  a  prayer 
of  thanks,  called  Jozer  (Creator  of  Light,  &c.), 
to  which  were  joined  the  three  Holies  {O/am),  and 
the  supplication  for  spiritual  enlightening  in  the 
divine  law  (Ahaba).  Between  the  Shemah  and  the 
Teiillah  was  inserted  the  Oeulah  (Liberation),  or 
praise  for  the  miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt 
and  the  constant  watchings  of  providence.  A  Kad- 
dish  (Sanctification),  and  certain  psalms,  seem  to 
have  concluded  the  service  of  that  period.  This 
was  the  order  of  the  Shaharith,  or  morning  prayer ; 
and  very  similar  to  this  was  the  Maarib,  or  evening 
prayer ;  while  in  the  Minim,  or  afternoon  prayer, 
the  Shemah  was  omitted.  On  new  moons,  Sabbath 
and  feast  days,  the  general  order  was  the  same  as 
on  week  days ;  but  since  the  festive  joy  was  to 
overrule  all  individual  sorrow  and  supplication,  the 
intermediate  portion  of  the  Tetillah  was  changed 
according  to  the  special  significance  and  the 
memories  of  the  day  of  the  solemnity,  and  addi- 
tional prayers  were  introduced  for  these  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  corresponding  to  the  additional 
sacrifice  in  the  temple,  and  varying  according  to 
the  special  solemnity  of  the  day  {Mussqf,  Nmdh, 
Ac).  The  first  compilation  of  a  liturgy  is  recorded 
of  Amram  Gaon  (870—880  A.  D.) ;  the  first  that 
has  survived  is  that  of  Saadja  Gaon  (d.  942  A.  D.). 
These  early  collections  of  prayers  generally  con- 
tained also  compositions  from  the  hand  of  the 
oompiler,  and  minor  additions,  such  as  ethical 
tracts,  almanacs,  &c.,  and  were  called  Siddurim 
(Orders,  Rituals),  embracing  the  whole  calendar 
year,  week-days  and  new  moons,  fasts  and  festivals. 
Later,  the  term  was  restricted  to  the  week-day 
ritual,  that  for  the  festivals  being  called  Machsor 
(Cycle).  Besides  these,  we  find  the  Selicluoth,  or 
Penitential  Prayers ;  Kmoth,  or  Elegies ;  Hoahanahs, 
or  Hosannahs  (for  the  seventh  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles);  and  Bahaahoth,  or  Special  Supplica- 
tions, chiefly  for  private  devotion. 

The  public  prayers  were  for  a  long  time  only 
said  by  the  pubhc  reader  (Chasan,  Sheliach  Zibbur), 
the  people  joining  in  silent  responses  and  amens. 
These  readers  by  degrees — chiefly  from  the  10th 
c. — introduced  occasional  prayers  (Piutim)  of  their 
own,  over  and  above  those  used  of  yo*e.  The 
materials  were  taken  from  Halacha  (q.  v.)  as  well 
as  from  Haggada  (q.  v.) ;  religious  doctrine,  history, 
saga,  angelology,  and  mysticism,  interspersed  with 
biblical  verses,  are  thus  found  put  together  like 


a  mosaic  of  the  most  original  and  fantastic,  often 
grand  and  brilliant,  and  often  obscure  and  feeble 
kind;  and  the  pure  Hebrew  in  many  cases  made 
room  for  a  corrupt  Chaldee.  We  can  only  point 
out  here  the  two  chief  groups  of  religious  poetry 
— viz.,  the  Arabic  on  the  one,  and  the  French- 
German  school  on  the  other  hand.  The  most 
eminent  representative  of  the  Pajtanic  age  (ending 
c.  1100)  is  Eleazar  Biribi  Kalir.  Among  the 
moat  celebrated  poets  in  his  manner  are  Meshu- 
lam  b.  Kalonymos  of  Lucca,  Solomon  b.  Jehuda 
of  Babylon,  K.  Gerson,  Elia  b.  Menahem  of  Mans, 
Benjamin  b.  Seraoh,  Jacob  Zom  Elem,  Eliezer  b. 
Samuel,  Kalonymos  b.  Moses,  Solomon  Isaaki. 
Of  exclusively  Spanish  poets  of  this  period  the 
most  brilliant  are — Jehuda  Halevi,  Solomon  ben 
Gabirol,  Josef  ibn  Abitur,  Isaac  ibn  Giat,  Abra- 
ham ibn  Esra,  Mose  b.  Nachman,  &c.  When, 
however,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  secret 
doctrine  and  philosophy,  casuistry  and  dialectics, 
became  the  paramount  study,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Pint  became  neglected,  and  but  few,  and  for  the 
most  part  insignificant,  are  the  writers  of  liturgical 
pieces  from  this  time  downwards. 

According  to  the  different  countries,  the  order 
and  even  the  contents  of  the  cycle  differed,  since 
not  all  liturgical  pieces  had  been  incorporated 
uniformly.  We  have  thuS — to  name  a  few  out  of 
many — the  rituals  of  Germany  (Poland),  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  (Sefardim),  Italy  (Rome),  the 
Levant  (Romagna),  and  even  of  some  special  towns, 
like  Avignon,  Carpentras,  Montpellier.  The  rituals 
of  Barbary  (Algiers,  TripoH,  Oran,  Morocco,  &c.) 
are  of  Spanish  origin.  The  Judaeo-Chinese  liturgy, 
it  may  be  observed  by  the  way,  consists  only  of 
pieces  from  the  Bible.  The  Jewish  liturgy  has,  in 
its  various  forms,  very  frequently  been  commented 
upon,  and  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every 
modern  language. 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Liturgy  forms 
at  this  moment  the  centre  of  a  great  contest  within 
the  pale  of  Judaism.  The  '  reformers '  of  more  or 
less  advanced  tendencies  are  intent  upon  shortening 
the  prayers,  and  principally  upon  abrogating  the 
greater  part  of  the  Pint,  as  an  artificial  excrescence 
hurtful  to  true  devotion.    , 

LITJTPBAND,  or  LUITPEAND,  an  author  to 
whom  we  owe,  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  lOfch  c,  was  bom  in  Italy  about  the  year 
922.  He  was  educated  at  the  coiui;  of  King  Hugo, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  his  successor,  Bereu- 
garius ;  but  falling  into  disgrace  at  court  about  955, 
resided  for  some  years  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
followed  the  Emperor  Otto  I.  to  Italy  in  961,  and 
was  made  Bishop  of  Cremona,  and  afterwards  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople.  He  died  about 
970.  His  Antapodosig  treats  of  the  period  from 
886  to  948.  He  wrote  also  De  Rebus  Oeetis  Ottonis 
Magni  Imperatoris,  and  De  Legaiione  Constantino- 
politand.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Monumenta  Germamcs 
Historica  (Hanov.  1839).  Compare  Kopke,  De  Vita 
et  Scriptis  ZAutprandi  (BerL  1842). 

LIVADI'A,  the  name  given  under  the  Turkish 
rggime  to  the  ancient  Hellas  (q.  v.)  or  Greece  (q.  v.) 
north  of  the  Morea. 

LIVADI'A  (ancient,  Lebadda),  a  town  of  Greece, 
nomarchy  of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  is  situated  on  the 
little  stream  Hercyna,  about  60  miles  north-west 
of  Athens,  and  three  mUes  west  of  the  Copaio 
Lake.  Pop.  500O.  Here  are  the  famous  cave  and 
oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  the  fountains  of  Lethe 
and  Mnemosyne. 

LIVER,  The,  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body ; 
it  weighs  from  three  to  four  poimds,  and  measures 
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about  twelve  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  six  or 
seven  inches  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  border. 
It  is  situated  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  and 
reaches  over  to  the  left ;  being  thick  and  indented 
behind,  where  it  crosses  the  convex  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae ;  convex  on  its  upper  surface,  where  it  lies 
in  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and  concave 
below,  where  it  rests  against  the  stomach,  colon, 
and  right  kidney.  This  lower  surface  presents  a 
fissure  dividing  the  organ  into  a  right  and  a  left 
lobe. 

The  Kver  is  retained  in  its  position  by  five  liga- 
ments.    Besides  the  right  and  left  lobe,  there  are 
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A,  right  lobe  ;  B,  left  lobe :  a,  depression  for  colon ;  6,  depres- 
sion for  rigbt  kidney  and  capsule  ;  cc,  coronary  ligament, 
inferior  layer ;  dd,  surface  uncovered  by  peritoneum ;  e,  gall- 
bladder ;  ff,  fissure  for  gall-bladder ;  gg,  transverse  fissure  ; 
h,  lobulus  quadratus ;  <,  umbilical  vein ;  j,  hepatic  duct ; 
ft,  hepatic  artery ;  I,  ductus  venosus  ;  mm,  fissure  for  ductus 
venosus ;  n,  vena  porta; ;  o,  lobulus  caudatus ;  p,  lobulus 
Spigelii ;  q,  inferior  vena  cava ;  r,  fissure  for  inferior  vena 
cava ;  ss,  longitudinal  fissure. 

three  smaller  lobes.  The  great  bulk  of  the  organ 
is,  however,  made  up  of  the  right  lobe,  which  is  six 
times  as  large  as  the  left. 

The  vessds  of  the  liver  are  the  hepatic  artery, 
which  comes  oflf  from  the  OoeUac  Axis  (q.  v.),  and 
Bupphes  the  organ  with  nutrient  blood  ;  the  Portal 
Vein,  which  conveys  to  the  liver  the  venous  blood 
of  the  intestines,  spleen,  and  stomach,  and  from 
which  (after  the  vessel  has  ramified  like  an  artery) 
the  bile  is  secreted  ;*  the  hepatic  'veins,  which 
convey  the  blood  from  the  liver  into  the  inferior 
vena  cava  ;  the  hepatic  duct,  which  carries  off  the 
bile  from  the  liver  ;  and  the  lymphatics. 

The  bver,  both  on  its  surface  and  internally,  is  of 
a  dark  reddish  tint,  which  is  so  well  known  that 
the  term  liver-coloured  is  universally  recognised. 
The  substance  of  the  organ  is  composed  of  lobules 
held  together  by  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue,  and 
ramifications  of  the  minute  branches  of  the  various 
hepatic  vessels.  Each  lobule  is  composed  of  a  mass 
of  hepatic  cells,  of  a  plexus  of  biliary  ducts,  of  a 
portal  plexus  (from  the  contents  of  which  the  cells 
obtain  the  biliary  matters  that  are  found  in  their 
interior),  of  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and 
of  minute  arteries.  The  exact  mode  in  which  the 
bile  formed  in  the  cells  makes  its  way  into  the 
origin  of  the  ducts,  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
The  numberless  minute  ducts  gradually  run  into 
one  another,  until,  as  they  emerge  from  the  lower 
surface  of  the  liver,  they  are  reduced  to  two  large 
trunks,  which  soon  unite  (see  fig.)  to  form  the 
hepatic   duct.       Into  the  hepatic  duct,  the  cystic 

*  Eecent  investigations  throw  doubt  on  this  view, 
and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  bile  is 
secreted  from  the  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
while  the  portal  blood  contributes  the  material  from 
which  the  liver-sugar  or  glycogen  is  formed  or  secreted. 
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duct  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  (presently  ta 
be  described)  enters,  and  the  two  combine  to  form 
the  common  duct  {Ductus  communis  choledochus), 
which  opens  into  the  duodenum  (see  Digestion). 
This  common  excretory  duct  of  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder is  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  of 
the  diameter  of  a  goose-quUl. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  liver  has  been 
studied  by  Dr  Beale,  who  finds  that  the  organ  in 
health  contains  68'6  per  cent,  of  water,  and  3r4  per 
cent,  of  solid  constituents — of  which  3'8  are  fat,  4'7 
albumen,  while  the  rest  is  made  up  of  vessels,  salts, 
and  extractive  matters.  (In  the  diseased  condition 
known  as  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver — which,  by 
the  way,  is  artificially  induced  in  the  geese  which 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  Strasburg  Pie,  or 
pAU  de  fois  gras — the  fat  is  enormously  increased ; 
in  one  remarkable  case  analysed  by  Dr  Beale,  it 
amounted  to  65 '2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of 
the  organ.)  Sugar,  varying  in  amount  from  1  to- 
2  per  cent.,  is  also  found;  and  inosite,  uric  acid, 
sarcine,  xanthine,  and  leucine  usually  occur  in 
traces. 

The  gall-bladder  may  be  regarded  as  a  diver- 
ticulum or  offshoot  from  the  hepatic  duct.  It 
has  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  pear,  and  lies  in  a 
depression  on  the  imder  surface  of  the  liver.  Its 
use  seems  to  be  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  bile,  when  its  flow  into  the 
intestine  is  interrupted,  as  it  is  always  found  fuU 
after  a  long  fast,  and  empty  when  digestion  is 
going  on.  That  the  gall-bladder  is  not  an  essential 
appendix  to  the  liver,  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  absent  in  many  genera  of  mammals.  Thus,  it 
is  present  in  the  ox,  sheep,  and  goat,  but  absent  in 
the  horse  and  many  other  herbivora. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  Hver  served 
merely  for  the  separation  of  the  biliary  secretion 
from  the  blood ;  but  there  is  now  abundant  evidence 
that  the  blood  itself  is  changed  by  its  means,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  shew  that  this  gland  possesses  an 
assimilating  as  well  as  a  depurating  action.  Thus, 
the  albuminous  matter  contained  during  digestion 
in  the  blood  of  the  veins  which  pass  from  the  intes- 
tine to  the  portal  vein  (the  mesenteric  veins),  is  very 
different  from  the  albuminous  matter  contained  in 
the  hepatic  veins  ;  the  blood,  before  reaching  the 
liver,  containing  a  crude  albuminous  product,  while 
the  hepatic  veins  contain  only  true  blood-albumen. 
That  the  liver  possesses  an  assimilating  power  on 
albuminous  substances  is  also  shewn  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Claude  Bernard,  who  found  that  if  a  solu- 
tion of  egg-albumen  be  injected  into  any  part  of 
the  systemic  circulation,  albumen  speedily  appears- 
(like  other  soluble  substances  which  are  foreign  to 
the  body)  in  the  urine,  and  is  eliminated  as  an 
extraneous  matter ;  but  if  it  be  injected  into  the 
portal  vein,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  urine,  but 
becomes  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood  (blood- 
albumen),  through  the  agency  of  the  liver.  It  is; 
now  also  known,  that  it  the  liver  does  not  secrete 
a  true  sugar,  as  Bernard  supposed,  it  at  all  events 
secretes  a  substance  closely  aUied  to,  and  readily 
convertible  into  sugar — viz..  Glycogen  (q.v.) — which 
must  be  regarded  as  a  respiratory  or  heat-forming 
food.  Further,  it  appears  from  Bernard's  researches- 
that  fatty  matters  are  elaborated  in  the  liver — the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  which  leave  the  liver 
containing  considerably  more  fat  than  that  of  the 
portal  vein  which  enters  it.  Some  of  this  fat  is 
doubtless  burned  off  in  the  lungs  ;  but  if  a  deficient 
supply  should  be  introduced  by  the  lacteals,  some 
of  it  would  doubtless  be  applied  to  the  formative 
processes.  Lastly,  during  the  last  three  days  of 
incubation  of  the  chick,  the  liver  is  made  bright- 
yeUow  by  the  absorption  of  the  yelk,  which  enters 
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the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  is  then  con- 
verted partly  into  hlood-corpuacles,  which  enter  the 
circulation,  and  partly  into  bile,  which  ia  discharged 
into  the  intestine.  Hence,  there  is  distinct  evidence, 
from  several  points  of  view,  that  the  liver  is  an 
assimilating  organ.  The  depurating  action  of  this 
organ  is  exhibited  in  the  secretion  of  Bile  (q.  v.),  by 
which  the  hydro-carbonaceous  portion  of  the  effete 
matters  of  the  blood  is  removed,  just  aa  the  nitro- 
genous portion  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneya.  The 
use  of  the  bile  in  the  digestive  process  is  sufficiently 
explained  in  the  article  Digestion. 

Our  limited  space  does  not  allow  of  our  noticing 
at  any  length  the  comparative  anatomy  of  this  im- 
portant gland,  which  first  shews  itself  in  the  form 
of  yellowish-brown  cells  in  the  polypes,  and  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  concentrated  and  developed  in 
the  echinoderms,  annelides,  nudobranchiate  gastero- 
pods,  insects,  crustaceans,  air-breathing  molluscs, 
cephalopoda,  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals. 
Till  we  arrive  at  the  vertebrated  classes,  it  consists 
of  tubes  or  follicles  containing  cells,  which  stand  to 
them  in  the  relation  of  an  epithelium,  and  its  struc- 
ture ia  easily  made  out ;  but  when,  as  in  the  verte- 
brata,  it  is  mainly  composed  of  a  solid  parenchyma, 
made  up  of  lobulea,  each  of  which  is  composed  of 
aggregations  of  cells  surrounded  by  the  alternate 
ramifications  of  the  ducts  and  other  vessels,  it  pre- 
sents an  anatomical  complexity  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  unravel. 

LIVER,  Diseases  or  the.  Congestion  of  the  liver 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  its  morbid  condi- 
tions. It  is  most  commonly  caused  by  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins, 
arising  from  thoracic  disease  impeding  the  circulation 
through  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  congestion 
may  be  relieved  at  this  stage,  or  may,  by  its  obstruc- 
tive action,  cause  congestion  of  the  portal  branches, 
in  which  case  we  have  the  liver  much  enlarged,  the 
coniplexion  dusky,  the  urine  high  coloured,  sedi- 
mentary, and  scanty,  and  often  more  or  less  dropsy 
of  the  abdomen  or  lower  extremities.  The  treat- 
ment must  be  left  entirely  to  the  physician. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  has  been  already  noticed 
in  the  article  Hepatitis. 

Another  important  affection  of  the  liver  ia  that 
which  ia  known  by  the  name  of  Cirrhosis  (Gf .  hirrhos, 
yellowiah).  It  begins  as  an  inflammatory  affection,  in 
which  lymph  (see  Inflammation)  is  effused  in  the 
areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  branches  of  Jhe  portal 
vein.  The  smaller  branches  become  obliterated  by 
the  pressure,  and  as  the  lymph  subsequently  con- 
tracts, larger  branches  of  the  veins  and  ducts  become 
strangulated,  and  the  surface  of  the  organ  assumes 
the  uneven  or  bossed  appearance  known  as  hob- 
nailed. In  this  affection,  the  liver  is  at  first  some- 
what enlarged,  but  as  the  contraction  of  the  effusion 
goes  on,  it  at  length  becomes  considerably  smaller 
than  the  natural  size.  The  ordinary  cause  of  this 
disease  is  spirit-drinking,  and  it  is  popularly  known  as 
ihe  gin-drinker's  liver.  The  obstruction  to  the  portal 
circulation  occasions  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity ;  and  this  effusion  often  goes  on  so 
rapidly  as  soon  to  force  up  the  diaphragm  and 
impede  respiration.  The  lower  extremities  soon 
become  anasarcoua,  but  the  arma  and  face  are  never 
affected.  The  portal  obstruction  often  also  gives 
rise  to  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  or  stomach. 


In  a  fully  developed  case  of  cirrhosis,  the  liver  is 
so  altered  in  structure  that  palliative  treatment  is 
all  that  can  be  attempted.  This  must  be  directed 
to  the  relief  of  the  dropsy,  and  if  medicines  fail  to 
remove  or  diminish  it,  temporary  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  tapping.  The  disease  ia  at  best  a  very 
hopeless  one. 

Amongst  the  other  affections  of  this  organ  are  the 
fatty  liver.  The  hver  in  this  case  is  much  enlarged, 
of  a  white  colour,  and  rounded  at  the  edges ;  it 
is  most  commonly  found  associated  with  phthisis. 
Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  lardaceous  or  waxy  liver, 
in  which  the  deposited  matter  is  not  fat,  but  some- 
thing between  fat  and  albumen ;  it  chiefly  occurs  in 
scrofulous  young  persons.  Tubercle,  different  forms 
of  cancer,  and  Hydatids  (q.  v.)  are  not  unfrequently 
found  in  this  organ.  In  connection  with  the 
present  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Jaundice. 

LI'VBRPOOL,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  Lancashire,  is,  after  London,  the  largest 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Birkenhead,  on  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  Mersey,  it  ranks  in  maritime  importance  before 
the  metropohs  itself — a  circumstance  due  to  its 
position  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  not  only 
as  a  port  for  the  adjacent  manufacturing  districts, 
but  for  the  traffic  with  America.  It  ia  situated 
at  one  hour's  distance  by  railway  from  Man- 
chester, six  hours  from  London  and  Edinburgh, 
and  eight  hours  by  steam  from  Dublin.  The  rise 
of  Liverpool  ia  remarkable.  In  the  middle  of  the 
14th  c,  it  contained  only  840  inhabitants  and  168 
cottages ;  whilst  in  1561  its  population  was  only 
690.  It  was  not  imtil  1647  that  it  was  made  a 
free  port  (having  been  subject  down  to  that  date  to 
the  Chester  officers);  whilst  its  distinct  individu- 
ality aa  a  parish  was  not  declared  uutU  1697,  when 
its  population  numbered  about  5000  souls,  and 
ita  shipping  about  80  veaaela.  Between  1710  and 
1760,  ita  population  increased  from  8160  to  25,780 ; 
and  its  commercial  navy  from  84  vesaela  to  1245 
veasels.  In  1700,  its  first  regular  dock  was  built, 
on  the  site  where  the  Custom-house  stands  at  the 
present  day.  From  1760  to  1800,  the  population 
advanced  from  25,700  to  77,700  inhabitants;  the 
shipping  from  1200  vessels  to  5000  vessels;  and 
the  amount  of  dock  dues  collected,  from  £2300  to 
£28,300;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  increase  taking 
place  during  the  last  15  years  of  the  period.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  cotton  trade  was  the  chief 
cause  of  this  almost  sudden  improvement.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  mechanical  revolution  brought 
about  by  Hargreavea,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  and 
others,  there  came  an  increased  foreign  trade,  and 
an  augmented  inland  business,  owing  to  the  opening 
of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  in  1773.  About  the  same 
period,  too,  a  great  start  was  given  to  the  ship- 
building trade  of  the  port,  by  several  extensive 
orders  received  from  the  government :  some  15 
vessels  of  war  being  launched  between  1777  and 
1782,  of  very  considerable  tonnage,  and  ranging 
between  16  and  50  guns.  By  this  time,  L.  had  far 
outstripped  Bristol  in  commercial  importance :  the 
trade  of  the  latter  port  being  in  process  of  rapid 
transference  to  the  former.  The  following  state- 
ment will  ahew  how  far  L.  was  benefited  by  the 
cotton  trade : 


Years. 

Baw  Cotton. 

■    s  — 
Cotton 
Kanufacturee. 

Population. 

Vessels. 

Dock  Duties 
Collected. 

1781 
1791 
1800 

Imnoned. 

6,188,778 
31,447,60S 
43,378,278 

Ezponed. 

96788 

363,442 

4,416,610 

Exported. 

3SS,000 
1,875,000 
6,040,()00 

No. 
35,000 
60,000 
77,000 

No. 

2300 
420O 
6000 

£ 
6,000 
10,000 
28,000 
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But  this  progress,  important  aa  it  was,  lias  been  far 
exceeded  by  the  subsequent  increase  of  business, 
and  at  the  present  time  L.  stands  at  the  head  of 
British  commercial  ports,  and  has  no  equal  in  the 
world.  Its  rapid  growth  will  be  seen  from  the 
foUowiug  table : 


Tears. 

Population. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Dock  Dues. 

1801 
1831 
1861 

77,708 
205,572 
443,938 

5,060 
12,537 
21,095 

469,719 
1,692,436 
4,977,272 

£28,365 
183,455 
444,417 

The  following  table  will  shew  that  the  export  trade 
of  L.  is  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  trade  of  the 
remaining  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom : 

PECLARED  .AEAI.  VALUE   OP  BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE  AMD 
MANUFACTURES  EXPORTED  IN  1860. 


Total.        Per  Cent,  of  Whole 

From  Liverpool, . 

je65,4I9,732             48'14 

H     London, 

.      30,837,688              22-69 

.     Hull,  .        . 

14,368,787              10'57 

r     Glasgow, 

5,499,208                4-05 

1     Hartlepool, 

4,631,236               3-40 

»     Southampton, 

2,662,076               1-96 

»     Newcastle, 

1,903,488               1-40 

.     Cardiff, 

1,695,631                1'25 

.     Leith, 

1,050,680                 -77 

r     Polkstone,     . 

1,044,424                 -77 

*     AH  others. 

6,788,277                5-00 

Total  from  the  United  Kingdom,  136,891,227 

This  gigantic  trade  has  given  being  to  a  magnifi- 
cent system  of  docks,  extending  along  the  margin  of 
the  river  for  a  distance  of  about  5  nules,  coutaiaing 
48  docks  and  basins,  covering  an  area  of  over  700 
acres,  and  having  nearly  17  miles  of  quay  space. 
The  whole  of  these  docks  have,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Salthouse,  King's,  part  of  the  George's,  and 
part  of  the  Queen's,  been  built  since  1812.  They 
were  erected  chiefly  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
late  Jesse  Hartley,  Esq.,  and  are  considered  by  all 
who  have  seen  them  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  engi- 
neering triumpha  of  the  present  century.  Several 
of  the  docks  are  enclosed  with  large  warehouses : 
the  erection  of  those  round  the  Albert  Dock  cost 
£358,000,  and  the  dock  itself  £141,000.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  pier  approaches  there  are  two  large 
floating  landing-stages,  one  of  which  is  1002  feet  m 
length,  82  feet  in  width,  and  4500  tons  in  weight. 
.  In  the  general  traffic  of  L.,  that  carried  on  by  large 
steam-vessels  with  New  York,  Boston,  Halifax, 
and  other  ports  on  the  American  continent,  has 
deservedly  attained  celebrity,  and  draws  large 
numbers  of  passengers  to  the  town. 

The  approaches  to  the  town  on  the  land  sides  are 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  East  Lancashire, 
London  and  North- Western,  and  Great  Northern 
Railways.  There  are  three  tunnels  under  the  town 
in  connection  with  the  London  and  North- Western 
Eailway,  taking  different  directions,  varying  from  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  two  nules  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  passenger  stations  in  Lime  Street  and  Tithebarn 
Street  are  large  and  handsome  buildings ;  the  latter 
is  raised  on  arches  at  a  considerable  devation  from 
the  level  of  the  town. 

The  architecture  of  the  town  has  been  wonderfully 
improved  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
especially  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  period, 
and  it  now  possesses  many  fine  thoroughfares, 
thronged  with  numerous  splendid  edifices.  There 
are  several  large  and  elegant  squares  in  the  east,  or 
fashionable  part  of  the  town,  and  a  number  of 
thoroughfares,  lined  with  the  private  residences 
of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen ;  whilst  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  are  studded  with  the  mansions 
of  the  commercial  aristocracy.  Of  what  may  be 
termed  the  official  buildings— the  Town  Hall,  St 
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George's  Hall,  Custom-house,  Sailors'  Home,  PoKce- 
offices,  Workhouses,  Baths  and  Wash-houses,  Water- 
works, and  Gas  Offices,  are  the  most  noteworthy - 
next   foUow  the  various   literary  and   educational 
edifices,  such  as   the   Free   Library  and  Museum,, 
presented  to  the  town  by  Sir  William  Brown,  at 
a  cost   of  something  like  £40,000;    Botanic   and 
Zoological    Gardens,    Observatory,   the    CoUegiate- 
Institution,    Queen's     College,    Medical    Institute, 
Eoyal  Institution,  the  various  schools  attached  to- 
the  national  and  other  churches,  Society  of  Fine 
Arts,  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Egyptian  Museum,, 
the  Exchange,  Lyceum,  and  Athenaeum,  newsrooms- 
and  libraries,  and  numerous  associations  devoted 
to  commercial,  political,  and  religious  affairs.     That 
the   inhabitants   are  not  niggardly,  is   proved  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  96  charitable 
institutions  in   the   borough   devoted   to  the  alle- 
viation of. the  various  evils   that  flesh  is   heir  to- 
Amonmt  the  more  prominent  are  the  Eoyal  Infir- 
mary, Northern  and  Southern  Hospitals,  Lidustriat 
Schools,  Blue  Coat  Orphan  Schools,  Male,  Eemale,. 
and  Infant  Orphan  Asylums  and  Church ;   School,. 
Workshops,  and  Church  for  the  Blind ;  Deaf  and 
Dumb,   and  Eye  and  Ear,  Institutions ;    Homoeo- 
pathic and  other  dispensaries ;  Lying-in  and  other 
hospitals.      Visitors   will    find    no   lack    of    hotel 
accommodation,  with  such  immense  establishments 
as    the   Adelphi,  Washington,   Waterloo,    Queen's, 
Grand  Junction,   Royal,   Angel,    and    a    score    or 
two   of    minor    importance.      The    buildings  dedi- 
cated to  amusements  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
other    characteristics    of    the    town.      Under   this, 
head,  there  are  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  capable  of 
accommodating   3000   people ;    the   Amphitheatre, 
calculated  to  hold  5000 ;  the  two  concert-rooms  of 
St  George's  Hall,  before  alluded  to,  the  larger  of 
which  is   acknowledged  to   be   one   of   the   finest 
rooms  in  the  kingdom ;  the  Theatre-Koyal ;  Prince 
of   Wales'  Theatre ;    Adelphi   Theatre ;    Hengler's 
Circus,  &c.     The  religious  wants  of  the  community 
are  supplied  by  about  150  churches  and  chapels, 
of  which  48  belong  to   the  Established  Church, 
14  to  Roman  Catholics,  21  to  Presbyterians,  16  to. 
Wesleyans,  15  to  Independents,  11  to  Baptists,  and 
25   to   miscellaneous   Nonconformists,  including   S 
Unitarian,  2  Jewish,  1  German,  and  1  Greek.  There 
are  eight  cemeteries,  one  only  of  which  is  situated 
within,  the  town,  namely,  St  James's,  Duke  Street, 
the  remainder  being  laid  out  in  the  suburbs. 

The  buildings  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits  are 
also  very  fine  and  numerous,  and  not  the  least  inter- 
esting to  the  stranger.  Amongst  these  are  the 
Exchange,  the  Albany,  Apsley,  Brown's,  Richmond, 
Hargreaves  (the  last  three  recently  erected  by  Sir 
WiUiam  Brown),  Liverpool  and  Loudon  Insurance 
Chambers,  Royal  Insurance,  and  Queen  Insurance 
buildings  (all  local  companies),  Eoyal  Bank,  Walmer,. 
Drury,  Tower,  India,  and  Brunswick  buildings,  and 
many  others.  There  are  13  banks  in  the  town, 
besides  two  or  three  others  just  started,  and  several 
of  them  are  possessed  of  very  large  and  handsome 
business  premises.  Amongst  these  may  be  named 
the  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Royal, 
Liverpool,  Union,  District,  Commercial,  and  North 
and  South  Wales  banks.  In  the  principal  streets 
there  are  also  several  very  extensive  trade  establish- 
ments, second  to  none  out  of  London,  and  devoted 
to  every  department  of  business,  wholesale  and 
retail.  Of  monuments  the- chief  are  those  of  Nelson, 
Wellington,  Huskisson,  and  WiUiam  IV.,  besides 
several  in  the  Town  Hall,  St  George's  Hall,  Free 
Library,  and  parks.  The  parks  are  two  in  number, 
the  Prince's  in  Toxteth,  and  the  Botanic,  Wavetree. 
The  stated  market  days  are  Wednesday  and 
for   general   agricultural   produce,    and 
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Tuesday  and  Friday  for  com.  The  fairs  for  horses 
and-  cattle  are  held  July  25th  and  November  11th. 
The  corn  trade  transacts  its  business  in  the  Com 
Exchange,  Brunswick  Street,  and  there  is  an  exten- 
sive market  for  the  cattle-dealers  in  Kensington. 
Eor  edibles  of  all  kinds  there  are  St  John's  Market, 
183  yards  long,  43  yards  wide,  and  lighted  by  136 
windows;  St  James's,  GUI  Street,  and  St  Martin's 
markets ;  there  is  also  a  fish  market,  and  several 
fancy  bazaars. 

There  are  4  daily  and  9  weekly  newspapers, 
besides  the  DaUy  Telegraph  and  BUI  of  Bntry,  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  shipping  matters,  and  two  weekly 
literary  periodicals. 

In  general  industry,  there  are  several  exten- 
sive smp  and  boat-building  yards,  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  chain-cable  and  anchor  smithies,  steam- 
engine  workshops,  tar  and  turpentine  distilleries, 
rice  and  flour  nulls,  saw-mills,  cigar  manufactories, 
breweries,  sugar  refineries,  soap  manufactories, 
roperies,  glass  works,  alkali  works,  chronometer 
and  watch  manufactories. 

LI'VERY,  in  English  Law,  denotes  the  act  of 
giving  or  taking  possession.  It  is  most  frequently 
used  m  the  phrase  '  livery  of  seisin,'  corresponding 
to  the  Scotch  inf eftment  or  sasiae.  , 

LI'VERY  (from  Lat.  Uieratio),  a  word  appHed 
in  its  origin  to  the  custom  which  prevailed  under 
the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  kmgs,  of  deliver- 
ing splendid  habits  to  the  members  of  their  house- 
hdds  on  great  festivals.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
the  wearing  of  livery  was  not,  as  now,  confined  to 
domestic  servants.  The  duke's  son,  as  page  to  the 
prince,  wore  the  prince's  livery,  the  earl  s  son  bore 
the  dice's  colours  and  badge,  the  son  of  the  esquire 
wore  the  livery  of  the  kmght,  and  the  son  of  the 
gentleman  that  of  the  esquire.  Cavaliers  wore  the 
Every  of  their  mistresses.  There  was  also  a  large 
class  of  armed  retainers  in  livery  attached  to  many 
of  the  more  powerful  nobles,  who  were  engaged 
expressly  to  use  the  strong  hand  in  their  masters' 
quarrels.  By  the  colours  and  badge  of  the  retainer 
was  known  the  master  under  whom  he  served. 
The  livery  colours  of  a  family  are  taken  from  their 
armorial  bearings,  being  generally  the  tincture  of 
the  fi^ld,  and  that  of  the  principal  charge,  or  the 
two  tinctures  of  the  field  are  taken  instead,  where  it 
has  two.  They  are  taken  from  the  first  quarter  in 
case  of  a  quartered  shield.  These  same  colours  are 
alternated  in  the  Wreath  (q.  v.)  on  which  the  crest 
stands.  The  royal  family  of  England  have  some- 
times adopted  colours  varying  from  the  tinctures  of 
the  arms.  The  Plantagenets  had  scarlet  and  white; 
the  House  of .  York,  murrey  and  blue ;  white  and 
blue  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lancaster; 
white  and  green  by  the  Tudors ;  yeHow  and  red  by 
the  Stuarts,  and  by  William  III.  j  and  scarlet  and 
blue  by  the  House  of  Hanover.  An  indispensable 
part  of  the  livery  in  former  tunes  was  the  Badge 
(q.  v.).  The  Church  of  Rome  has  its  liveries  for 
apostles,  confessors,  martyrs,  virgins,  and  penitents. 

The  freemen  of  the  ,91  guilds  or  corporations 
which  embrace  the  different  trades  of  London,  are 
called  liverymen,  because  entitled  to  wear  the  livery 
of  their  respective  companies.  In  former  times  the 
wardens  of  the  companies  were  in  use  yearly  to 
deliver  to  the  Lord  Mayor  certain  sums,  twenty 
shillings  of  which  was  given  to  individuals  who 
petitioned  for  the  money,  to  enable  them  to  procure 
sufficient  cloth  for  a  suit,  and  the  companies  prided 
tliemselves  on  the  splendid  appearance  which  their 
liveries  made  in  the  civic  teain.  The  common- 
coimcilmen,  sheriffs,  aldermen,  and  some  other 
superior  officers  of  the  city,  are  elected  by  the 
liverymen  of  London ;  and  down  to  the  passing  of 


the  Reform  BUI  in  1832,  they  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  voting  at  the  election  of  the  members 
of  parhament  for  the  City. 

LIVIHrGSTOJiTE,  David,  African  traveller  and 
missionaocy,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  bom  at 
Blantyre,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  the  year  1817.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  became  a  '  piecer '  m  a  cotton-factory, 
and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  hard  work  as 
an  operative.  An  evening  school  furnished  him 
with  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  finally,  after  attending 
a  course  of  medicine  at  Glasgow  University,  and 
the  theological  lectures  of  the  late  Dr  Wardlaw, 
professor  of  theology  to  the  Scotch  Independents, 
he  offered  himself  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  by  whom  he  was  ordained  as  a  medical 
missionary  in  1840.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
landed  at  Port  Natal  in  South  Africa.  Circum- 
stances made  him  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Robert 
Moffat,  himself  a  distinguished  missionary,  and 
whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married.  Eor  16 
years  L.  proved  himself  a  faithful  and  zealous 
servant  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
two  most  important  results  achieved  by  him  in  this 
period  were  the  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami  (August 
1,  1849),  and  his  crossing  the  continent  of  South 
Africa,  from  the  Zambesi  (or  Leeambye)  to  the 
Congo,  and  thence  to  Loando,  the  capital  of  Angola, 
which  took  him  about  18  months  (from  January 
1853  to  June  1854).  In  September  of  the  same 
year  he  left  Loando  on  his  return  across  the  conti- 
nent, reached  linzanti  (in  lat.  18°  17'  S.,  and  long. 
23°  60'  E.),  the  capital  6i  the  great  Makololo  tribe, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the 
Leeambye  to  Quilimane  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
he  reached  May  20,  1856.  He  then  took  ship  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  December  12th  of  the 
same  year.  The  reception  accorded  him  by  his 
countrymen  was  most  enthusiastic.  Probably  no 
traveller  was  ever  more  affectionately  honoured. 
This  was  owing  not  merely  to  the  importance  of 
his  discoveries — ^though  it  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate  such — ^biit  to  the  thoroughly  frank, 
ingenuous,  simple,  and  manly  character  of  the 
traveller.  In  1857,  L.  published  his  Missionary 
Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa,  a  work  of 
great  interest  and  value.  '  In  all  his  various  jour- 
neys,' said  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  held  shortly 
after  L.'s  return,  '  he  had  travelled  over  no  less  than 
11,000  nules  of  African  territory  ....  By  his 
astronomical  observations  he  had  determined  the 
sites  of  numerous  places,  hiUs,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown, 
while  he  had  seized  upon  every  opportunity  of 
describing  the  physical  features,  climatology,  and 
geological  structure  of  the  countries  which  he  had 
explored,  and  had  pointed  out  many  new  sources  of 
commerce  as  yet  unknown  to  the  scope  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  British  merchant.'  In  1858,  the 
British  goveriunent  appointed  him  consul  at  QuUi- 
mane,  whither  he  returned  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  A  portable  steam-boat  has  been  constructed 
for  his  use  in  this  country,  and  L.,  with  several 
scientific  associates,  and  a  crew  of  natives,  started 
a  few  years  ago  up  the  Zambesi,  with  the  view  of 
making  discoveries  in  the  unexplored  territory 
south  of  the  equator.  Accounts  of  his  proOTess 
are  occasionally  received — ^the  latest  dating  June 
20,  1863,  from  which  it  appears  that  L.  was  (on 
February  27)  near  Murchison  Falls,  on  the  Zambesi, 
bent  on  the  further  exploration  of  the  great  Lake 


LI'VIUS,  Titus,  the  most  illustrious  of  Roman 
historians,  was  bom  at  Patavium  (Padua),  in  61 
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B.C.,  acoordmg  to  ■Cato,  but,  according  to  Varro, 
in  59  B.  c,  the  year  of  the  great  Caesar's  first 
consulship.  We  know  nothing  of  his  early  life, 
except  that  for  some  time  he  practised  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  wrote  on  rhetoric.  There  is 
internal  evidence,  well  handled  by  Niebuhr,  which 
makes  it  probable  that  he  did  not  commence  his 
great  historical  work  till  he  was  drawing  near 
middle  age.  He  had  ample  time  to  finish  it,  for 
he  lived  to  see  his  eightieth  year  ;  and  haring  been 
bom  under  the  republic,  died  under  Tiberius.  His 
fame  was  so  thoroughly  estabhshed  and  widely 
spread,  even  during  his  lifetime,  that  a  Spaniard 
travelled  from  Gades  to  Rome  only  to  see  him. 
Quintilian,  in  claiming  for  the  Romans  equal  merit 
in  the  department  of  history  with  the  Greeks, 
compares  L.  to  Herodotus,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  countrymen  regarded  him  as  their  greatest 
historical  writer.  The  story  that  Asinius  Pollio 
pretended  to  discover  a  certain  provincialism  or 
Patavinity  in  his  style,  is  probably  false ;  but  even 
if  it  be  true,  modern  criticism  is  imable  to  discover 
in  what  the  peculiarity  consisted;  for  L.'s  work 
is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Latin,  or  of 
human  composition.  Originally,  the  Roman  history 
of  L.  was  comprised  in  142  books,  divided  into  tens 
or  decades  ;  but  only  30  books,  with  the  greater  part 
of  5  more,  now  exist.  Instead  of  a  complete  narrative 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  historian's 
own  time,  we  have  detailed  portions,  the  most 
valuable  of  which  are  the  first  decade,  containing 
the  early  history,  and  the  third  containing  the  wars 
with  Hannibal.  Among  the  surviving  fragments 
of  what  is  lost,  is  a  character  of  Cicero,  preserved 
in  the  Suasoria  of  Seneca,  the  execution  of  which 
mak^s  us  deeply  regret  that  time  has  not  spared 
L.'s  account  of  the  transactions  of  his  own  period. 

In  classing  L.  in  his  proper  place  among  the  great 
historians  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  we  must 
not  think  of  him  as  a  critical  or  antiquarian  writer — 
a  writer  of  scrupulously  calm  judgment  aiid  diligent 
research.  He  is  pre-eminently  a  man  of  beautiful 
genius,  with  an  unrivalled  talent  for  narration,  who 
takes  up  the  history  of  his  country  in  the  spirit  of 
an  artist,  and  makes  a  free  use  of  the  materials  lying 
handiest,  for  the  creation  of  a  work  full  of  grace, 
colour,  harmony,  and  a  dignified  ease.  Professor 
Ramsay  has  remarked,  that  he  treats  the  old  tribunes 
just  as  if  they  were  on  a  level  with  the  demagogues 
of  the  worst  period;  and  ISTiebuhr  censures  the  errqrs 
of  the  same  kind  into  which  his  Pompeian  and 
aristocratic  prepossessions  betrayed  him.  But  this 
tendency,  if  it  was  ever  harmful,  is  harmless  now, 
and  was  closely  connected  with  that  love  of  ancient 
Roman  institutions  and  ancient  Roman  times  which 
at  once  inspired  his  genius,  and  was  a  part  of  it. 
And  the  value  of  his  history  is  incalculable,  even 
in  the  mutilated  state  in  which  we  have  it,  as  a 
picture  of  what  the  great  Roman  traditions  were 
to  the  Romans  in  their  most  cultivated  period.  The 
literary  talent  most  conspicuous  in  L.  is  that  of  a 
narrator,  and  the  Enghsh  reader  perhaps  derives 
the  best  idea — though  it  is  but  a  faint  one — of  his 
quality,  from  the  histories  of  Goldsmith,  or  the 
Tales  of  a  Grandfailier  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
does  not  rival  Tacitus  in  portraiture  or  in  tragic 
power,  but  no  writer  has  ever  surpassed  him  in 
the  art  of  teUing  a  story ;  and  the  speeches  which, 
according  to  the  antique  fashion,  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  historic  characters,  are  singularly 
ingenious,  pointed,  and  dramatically  real.  There 
is  also  something  in  a  high  degree  winning  and 
engaging  about  what  we  may  call  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  L.'s  history,  which  nobody  can  read 
without  feeling  that  the  historian  had  a  kindly 
tender  disposition — a  large,  candid,  and  generous 
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soul.  The  editio  princeps  of  L.,  which  did  not 
contain  all  that  we  now  have  of  the  work,  was 
published  at  Rome  about  1469,  and  MSS.  of  parts 
of  L.  were  existing  in  that  century  which  have 
since  disappeared.  The  most  celebrated  editions 
are  those  of  Gronovius,  Crevier,  Drakenboroh,  and 
Ruddiman ;  and,  in  recent  times,  esteemed  recen- 
sions of  the  text  have  been  issued  by  Madvig, 
Alschefski,  and  Weissenborn. 

LI'VIUS  ANDROlSrrCUS,  the  father  of  Roman 
dramatic  and  epic  poetry,  was  a  Greek  by  birth, 
probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  3d  c.  B.C.  He  translated  the 
Odyssey  into  Latin  Satumian  verse,  and  wrote 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  hymns  after  Greek  models. 
Mere  fragments  are  extant,  of  which  a  collection 
may  be  found  in  Bothe's  Poetce  scenici  Latini  (voL  5, 
Halberst,  1823) ;  and  Duntzer's  Jjivii  Andronid 
Fragmenia  GoUecta  et  lUustrata  (Berlin,  1835). 

LI'VKY,  an  ancient  district  town  of  Great 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel,  in  lat.  52°  25' 
N.,  long.  37°  37'  E.  Pop.  10,838,  who  carry  on  an 
extensive  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  honey. 

LITO'NIA,  one  of  the  three  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  to  which  belong  also  the  islands  of  Oesel, 
Man,  and  Runo,  contains  an  area  of  17,688  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  883,681.  The  country  is 
mostly  flat,  and  one-fourth  of  it  is  covered  with  wood. 
The  soil  is  only  of  moderate  fertility;  but  never- 
theless agriculture,  and  cattle  and  sheep  breeding, 
are  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  L.  has 
many  extensive  factories  and  distilleries  belonging 
to  the  government,  also  some  cloth  manufactories, 
one  of  which,  situated  near  Pemau,  is  very  exten- 
sive. The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  of  Pinnish 
and  Lettish  descent ;  those  in  the  towns  are  chiefly 
Germans,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Russians,  Poles, 
and  Jews.  L.,  up  till  the  17th  c,  included  the  three 
modem  Baltic  provinces  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
Esthonia. 

LIVKB,  the  name  of  an  ancient  French  coin, 
derived  from  the  Roman  Libra,  or  As  (q.  v.).  There 
were  livres  of  different  values,  the  most  important 
being  the  lAvre  Tournois  (of  Tours),  which  was 
considered  the  standard,  and  the  Livre  Parisis  (of 
Paris),  which  was  equal  to  Jths  of  a  livre  Tour- 
nois. In  1795,  the  livre  was  superseded  by  the 
franc  (80  francs  =  81  livres  Tournois). — LiVEE  was 
also  the  ancient  French  unit  of  weight,  and  was 
equal  to  17"267  oz.  avoirdupois ;  the  kilogramme 
(see  Gbamme)  has  taken  its  place. 

LIXiyiA'TIOK  (Lat.  lix,  ashes),  a  term  employed 
in  chemistry  to  denote  the  process  of  washing  or 
steeping  certain  substances  in  a  fluid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissolving  a  portion  of  their  ingredients, 
and  so  separating  them  from  the  insoluble  residue. 
Thus,  wood-ash  is  lixiviated  with  water  to  dissolve 
out  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash  from  the 
insoluble  parts.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is 
called  a  Ikdvium,  or  ley. 

LI'ZAED  {Lacerta),  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles, 
the  type  of  a  numerous  group,  in  which  Monitors 
(q.  v.),  &c.,  are  included,  and  to  which  the  Megalo- 
saurus  and  other  large  fossil  saurians  are  referred. 
The  name  L.  is  indeed  often  extended  to  all  the 
saurian  reptiles;  but  in  its  more  restricted  sense 
it  is  applied  only  to  a  family,  Lacertidce,  none  of 
which  attain  a  large  size,  whilst  most  of  them  are 
small,  active,  brilliantly  coloured,  and  bright-eyed 
creatures,  loving  warmth  and  sunshine,  abounding 
chiefly  in  the  Warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  They 
have  a  long,  extensile,  forked  tongue ;  the  body  is 
generally  long,  and  terminates  in  a  rather  long  tail ; 
the  feet  have  each  five  toes,  furnished  with  claws ; 
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the  upper  parts  are  covered  with  small  imbricated 
scales ;  the  scales  of  the  under  parts  are  larger ;  a 
collar  of  broad  scales  surrounds  the  neck ;  the  bones 
of  the  skull  advance  over  the  temples  and  orbits ; 
the  back  part  of  the  palate  is  armed  with  two  rows 
of  teeth.  They  feed  chiefly  on  insects.  Britain 
produces  only^  two  well-ascertained  species ;  the 
Sakd  L.  (L.  agilis  or  L.  stirpium),  about  seven  inches 
long,  variable  in  colour  and  marking,  but  generally 


1,  Viviparous  Lizard ;  2,  Sand  Lizard. 

sandy-brown  on  the  upper  parts,  blotched  with 
darker  brown,  and  having  a  lateral  series  of  black, 
rounded  spots,  each  of  which  has  a  yellowish- 
white  dot  or  Hne  in  the  centre;  and  the  Common 
L.,  or  Viviparous  L.  (Zootoca  vivipara),  smaller, 
more  slender,  very  variable  in  colour,  a  dark-brown 
generally  prevailing  on  the  upper  parts.  The  former 
species  is  comparatively  rare ;  it  inhabits  sandy 
heaths :  the  latter  is  abundant  in  dry  moors  and 
sand-banks.  They  differ,  remarkably  in  the  former 
being  oviparous,  the  latter,'  viviparous,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  ovoviviparous.  Both  are  harm- 
less creatures,  as  are  all  the  rest  of  this  family. 
Larger  species  are  found  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  Some  of  the  lizards  are  quite  susceptible 
of  being  tamed.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  end  of  the  tail  breaks  off;  the 
flinging  of  a  glove  or  handkerchief  on  one  when  it 
is  trying  to  make  its  qscape,  is  often  enough  to  cause 
the  separation  of  this  portion,  which  lies  wriggling, 
whilst  the  animal  hastens  away.  The  lost  portion 
is  afterwards  reproduced.  Lizards  become  torpid 
in  winter. 

LIZARD,  in  Heraldry,  means  either — 1.  The 
reptile  usually  so  called ;  or,  2.  A  beast  somewhat 
resembling  the  wild-cat,  and '  said  to  be  found  in 
several  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  represented 
with  brown  fur,  and  large  spots  of  a  darker  shade. 

LIZARD  POINT.    See  Cornv^all. 

LLAMA.    See  Lama. 

LLANDATF  (iZare  Taff,  the  place  of  a  church 
on  the  Taff),  a  city  of  South  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Taff,  3  miles  above  Cardiff,  in  a  district  remarK- 
able  for  its  beauty.  .  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
the  revenue  of  which  is  £4200.    Pop.  about  700. 

LTjANDU'DNO,  a  watering-place  of  rising 
importance  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  North 
Wales,  is  situated  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Orme's  Heads,  40  miles  west-south-west  of  Liver- 
pool. The  air  is  described  as  '  delicious,'  and  there 
is  every  facility  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  (1861)  of 
parish,  2316. 
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LLANE'LLY,  a  parliamentary  borough,  manu- 
facturing town,  and  seaport  of  South  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Caermarthen,  and  16  miles  south-east  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
vicinity,  and  the  easy  access  to  the  sea,  have  raised 
the  town  to  considerable  commercial  importance. 
The  Cambrian  copper-works  employ  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  there  are  also  silver, 
lead,  iron,  and  tin  works,  and  a  pottery.  Coal  is 
largely  exported.  In  1862,  5745  vessels  of  417,289 
tons  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Pop.  (1861)  of 
parliamentary  borough,  11,446. 

LLANGO'LLEN,  a  small  town  of  North  Wales, 
in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dee,  22  miles 
south-west  of  Chester.  It  is  visited  by  tourists  on 
accoimt  of  the  beauty  of  the  famous  Vale  of  L., 
and  for  its  antiquities,  among  which  is  the  fragment 
of  the  round  inscribed  PiUar  of  Elisy. 

LLA'NIDLOBS,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery, 19  miles  westsouth-west  of  the  town  of 
that  name.  Its  church  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Wa^es.  Considerable  manufactures  of  flannel  and 
other  woollen  fabrics  are  carried  on.  L,  unites  with 
several  other  boroughs  in  sending  a  member  to 
parliament.     Pop.  (1861),  3127. 

LLA'NOS  are  vast  steppes  or  plains  in  the 
northern  portion  of  South  America,  partly  covered 
with  tall  luxuriant  grass,  and  partly  with  drifting 
sand,  and  stocked  with  innumerable  herds  of  cattle. 
They  resemble  the  more  southern  Pampas  (q.  v.), 
and  the  North  American  Savannahs  (q.  v.).  The 
inhabitants,  a  vigorous  race  of  shepherds,  are  called 
Llaneros. 

LLORENTB,  Juan  Antonio,  a  Spanish  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Rincon  del  Soto,  hear  Calahorra, 
March  30,  1760.  He  was  educated  by  his  maternal 
uncle,  and  received  orders  in  1779.  He  took  his 
degree  in  canon  law,  and  was  named  successively 
advocate  of  the  Council  of  CastUe  in  1781,  vicar- 
general  of  Calahorra  (1782),  and  finally  secretary 
of  the  Inquisition  in  1789.  L.  was  from  an  early 
period  attached  to  the  liberal  party.  On  the  fall 
of  Jovellanos,  he  was  deprived  of  his  employ- 
ments, and  remained  in  disgrace  tUl  1805,  when 
he  recovered  favour  as  the  reward  of  a  literary 
service  of  a  very  questionable  character  which  he 
rendered  to  Godoy,  by  a  historical  essay  against 
the  liberties  of  the  Basque  Provinces.  On  the 
intrusion  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  L.  became  a 
zealous  partizan  of  the  French,  and  an  active 
instrument  of  the  French  policy,  to  which  he  lent 
all  his  support  at  the  press,  as  well  as  in  office ;  and 
being  obliged  to  fly,  on  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand, 
he  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  pubUshed 
the  work  to  which  his  celebrity  is  chiefly  due — 
his  Critical  History  of  the  Inguisition.  This  work, 
which  professes  to  be  founded  on  authentic  docu- 
ments, although  throwing  much  light  on  a  subject 
previously  inaccessible,  has,  in  the  judgment  of 
impartial  historians,  as  Frescott,  Ranke,  and 
others,  lost  most  of  its  valxie  by  its  plainly 
partizan  character,  and  by  the  exaggerations  in 
which  it  abounds.  See  Inquisition.  Written 
by  L.  in  Spanish,  it  was  translated  into  French, 
imder  the  author's  eye,  by  Alexis  PeUier  (Par. 
1817 — 1818),  and  has  been  translated  into  most 
of  the  European  languages.  L.  published,  during 
his  residence  in  Paris,  several  other  works,  some 
literary,  as  his  Critical  Observations  on  Gil  Bias; 
some  polemical,  as  his  Portraits  Politiques  des  Papes; 
and  others,  it  is  alleged,  of  a  more  questionable 
character  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  His  work  on 
the  popes  led  to  his  being  compelled  to  quit  Paris 
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in  1822,  and  a  few  days  after  he  reached  Madrid 
he  died,  February  5,  1823.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  Memoirs  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  3  vols.  8vo, 
1819,  and  an  Essay  on  a  Seligious  Constitution, 
1819.  Most'  of  his  works  were  pubKahed  both  in 
Spanish  and  in  French. 

LLOYD'S,  a  set  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Koyal  Exchange,  London,  frequented  by  merchants, 
ship-owners,  trnderwriters,  &o.,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  shipping  intelligence,  and  transacting 
marine  insurances.  One  large  room,  with  small 
rooms  attached  to  it,  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
underwriters,  and  there  two  enormous  ledgers  lie 
constantly  open,  the  one  containing  a  list  of  vessels 
arrived,  the  other  recording  disasters  at  sea.  In 
the  same  series  Of  rooms  there  is  a  self-registering 
anemometer  and  anemoscope  for  the  use  of  the 
underwriters ;  also  a  valuable  collection  of  charts 
for  consultation.  See  Insubanob,  Maeine.  The 
extent  of  business  transacted  here  may  be  imagined 
when  we  consider  that  the  amount  annually 
insured  amounts  to  about  £40,000,000.  None  but 
members  of  L.  who  have  duly  paid  the  fees, 
are  allowed  to  transact  business  there  either  as 
insurance-brokers  or  underwriters.  The  shipping 
intelligence  is  furnished  by  agents  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  port  of  consequence 
where  one  is  not  stationed.  The  agent  receives  no 
salary,  his  labour  being  amply  compensated  by  the 
advantages  he  derives  from  the  connection.  The 
intelligence  contained  in  the  ledgers  is  also  diffused 
over  the  country  every  afternoon  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Lloyd's  lAst.  There  are  two  other  rooms — 
the  Reading  Room,,  which  is  merely  an  extensive 
news-room ;  and  the  Ca/ptainS  Room,  where  auctions 
of  ships  are  carried  on,  and  where  captains  and 
merchants  can  meet  together  in  a  sociable  manner. 
The  society  of  L.  is  managed  by  a  committee  of 
twelve,  selected  from  among  the  members,  who  also 
appoint  the  agents  and  officials  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  expenses  are  defrayed  by  fees  and 
annual  subscriptions. 

Lhyyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping 
is  a  volume  published  annually,  and  containing 
information  respecting  vessels,  their  age,  materials, 
repairs,  owners,  captains,  &c.  This  infortnation  is 
supplied  by  salaried  agents  at  the  different  ports. 
The  office  of  the  Register  is  quite  distinct  from  L.  of 
the  Exchange. 

The  name  Lloyd! s,  which  is  now  generically  applied, 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  headquarters 
of  the  London  underwriters  was  originally  Lloyd's 
coffee-house. 

LLOYD'S,  AusTKiAif,  an  association  for 
general,  commercial,  and  industrial  purposes,  was 
founded  in  Trieste  by  Baron  Bruok  in  1833,  to 
supply  the  want  experienced  by  the  maritime  insur- 
ance companies  of  that  port,  of  a  central  adminis- 
tration to  attend  to  their  common  interests.  This 
association,  like  its  London  prototype,  has  agents 
in  all  the  principal  foreign  ports,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  collect  all  information  of  a  nature  to  affect 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Trieste,  and  to 
keep  a  list  of  aU  entrances  and  clearances  of  ships 
at  their  respective  ports.  This  information  is 
published  in  the  Oiomale  del  Lloyd  AvMriaco.  This 
company  has  established  regular  communication 
between  Trieste  and  all  the  important  seaports 
in  the  Adriatic  and  Levant,  by  means  of  a  large 
fleet  of  steamers,  which  also  carry  the  Austrian 
mails.  The  society  of  A.  L.  includes  three  sections : 
the  first  is  composed  of  insurance  companies,  the 
second  of  steam-boat  companies,  while  the  third 
or  scientific  department  (established  in  1849),  has 
a  printing-press,  an  engraving-room,  and  an  artistic 
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estabhshment  for  the  perfecting  of  engraving  on 
copper  and  steel.  This  last  section  has  issued  a 
great  number  of  journals  and  periodicals  of  a 
literary  and  scientific  description. 

LOAOH  (Oobitis),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
Cyprinidce,  having  an  elongated  body,  covered  with 
small  scales,  and  invested  with  a  thick  mucous 
secretion;  a  small  head,  a  small  toothless  mouth 
surrounded  with  4 — 10  barbules ;  small  gUl-open- 
ings,  and  three  branchiostegous  rays.  Oiie  species, 
the  Common  L.  (0.  harhatula),  called  in  Scotland 
the  Beardie,  is  common  in  rivers  and  brooks  in 
Britain.  It  seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length ; 
is  yeUpwish-white,  clouded,  and  spotted  with 
brown ;  feeds  on  worms  and  aquatic  insects ;  and  is 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  generally  keeps 
very  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. — The  Lake 
L.  (C  fossilis)  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  is 
sometimes  a  foot  long,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of 
brown  and  yellow.  It  inhabits  the  mud  of  stag- 
nant waters,  coming  to  the  surface  only  in  stormy 
weather.  The  flesh  is  soft  and  has  a  muddy 
flavour. 

LOADSTONE,  or  MAGNETIC  lEON  ORE,  a 
mineral  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  iron 
and  protoxide  of  iron;  sometimes  occurring  in 
grains,  as  Iron  Sand,  in  trap  rocks,  sometimes  in 
beds  in  primitive  rocks,  as  in  Scandinavia,  where  it 
is  a  valuable  ore  of  iron.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
highly  magnetic  quality;  and  indeed  magnetism 
was  first  known  as  belonging  to  it.  It  is  of  a  black 
colour ;  and  occurs  in  concretions,  and  crystallised 
in  octahedrons  and  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons. 

LOAM  (Ger.  Lehm,  allied  to  Lat.  limus,  mud,  and 
to  Ivme,  slime),  a  term  much  employed  by  agricul- 
turists and  others,  to  designate  a  soil  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  lime,  with  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  intimate  mixture. 
The  clay  varies  from  20  to  50  per  cent. ;  the  propor- 
tion of  lime  is  generally  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 
Loamy  soils  are  among  the  best  and  most  fertile  of 
soils.  They  are  not  stiff  and  tenacious  like  clay 
soils,  and  they  are  much  more  fertile  than  sandy 
soils.  Even  in  mere  mechanical  properties,  they  are 
superior  to  both.  The  'clay'  used  for  making 
bricks  is  often  really  a  loam  in  which  the  propor- 
tion of  true  clay  is  large.  In  Italy,  France,  and 
other  countries,  walls  are  made  of  L.  beaten  down 
between  planks  placed  at  the  requisite  width; 
and  these  walls  become  very  solid,  and  last  for 
centuries. 

LOAN  OP  MONEY  is  an  implied  contract,  by 
which  B,  the  borrower,  agrees  to  repay  L,  the 
lender.  There  are  various  modes  by  which  B  gives 
an  acknowledgment  for  a  loan,  as  by  giving  a 
bond  or  a  promissory-note,  or  I.  0.  U.  (q.  v.),  the 
last  of  which  requires  no  stamp.  But  no  writing 
is  necessary  to  constitute  the  contract,  which  may 
be  proved  by  parol,  and  often  is  proved  by  the 
lender's  oath,  confirmed  by  circuinstantial  evidence 
or  letters  of  the  borrower.  ,The  debt  must  in 
general  be  sued  for  in  six  years  in  England  and 
Ireland.  In  Scotland,  a  borrower  is  much  more 
favoured,  for  there  are  only  two  ways  of  proving 
the  loan  if  it  exceeds  £8,  6s.  8d,  viz.,  by  some 
writing  of  the  borrower,  or  by  staking  the  truth 
as  to  whether  the  money  is  really  due  on  the 
borrower's  oath.  Hence,  if  a  hundred  witnesses 
saw  the  loan  advanced,  but  there  was  no  writing, 
or  the  borrower,  when  put  to  it,  denied  it  on  oath, 
he  can  escape  liability  entirely. 

LOA'NGO,  a  maritime  kingdom  of  South-West 
Africa,  extends  on  the  coast  from  Cape  Lopez,  in 
lat  0°  44:'  S.,  to  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which 
separates  it  on  the  south  from  the  country  of  Congo. 
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Forests  cover  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  whioh 
is  mountainous  towards  the  south-east.  On  the 
coast  the  surface  is  level  and  fertile ;  the  interior  is 
not  yet  well  known.  Formerly,  the  chief  trade 
was  in  slaves ;  ivory  and  wax  now  form  the  chief 
exports.  The  inhabitants  are  skilful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  baskets,  variously-dyed  mats,  grass-cloth, 
wooden  spoons,  figures,  &c.  At  the  town  of  Kabinda, 
near  the  north  bank  of  the  Congo  (pop.  from  10,000 
to  18,000),  boats  and  canoes,  the  former  almost  equal 
to  those  of  English  make,  are  buUt.  Trade  is  free  to 
all  nations.  The  king  is  considered  a  divinity,  and 
the  government  is  an  absolute  despotism.     Poly- 

famy  prevails,  and  a  man's  wives  are,  at  his  death, 
anded  down  by  inheritance,  like  the  rest  of  his 
foods.  The  religion  is  an  idolatrous  superstition, 
loango,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  130  miles  north  of 
the  month  of  the  Congo  River,  near  the  coast.  The 
pop.,  including  the  villages  in  the  vicinity,  amounts 
to  about  20,000. 

LOASA'CBiE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  natives  of  America,  and  chiefly  from  the 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  it.  There  are  about 
seventy  known  species,  herbaceous  plants,  hispid 
with  stinging  hairs.  They  have  opposite  or  alter- 
nate leaves.  Without  stipules,  and  ajollary  1-flowered 
peduncles.  The  calyx  is  4 — 5-parted ;  the  petals  5, 
or,  by  an  additional  inner  row,  10;  often  hooded. 
The  stamens  are  numerous,  in  several  rows,  some- 
times in  bundles.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  l-ceUed ; 
the  fruit  capsular  or  succulent. — Some  of  the  species 
are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  hothouses  and  flower- 
garde^s.  The  genus  Loasa  sometimes  receives  the 
popular  name  of  Chili  Nettle. 

LOBEXIA,  a  genus  of  exogenous  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Lobdiacece.  This  order  is  nearly  allied 
to  CampanulacecB,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
differences  being  the  irregular  corolla.  It  contains 
almost  400  known  species,  natives  of  tropical  and 
temperate  climates,  abounding  chiefly  m  damp 
woods  in  America  and  the  north  of  India.   They  are 


Indian  Tobacco  (Lohdia,  vnfiata). 

generally  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby,  and  have  a 
milky  juice,  which  is  often  very  acrid,  and  often 
contains  much  caoutchouc.  A  poisonous  character 
belongs  to.  the  order,  and  some  are  excessively  acrid, 
as  Twpa,  FuiUei,  a  Chilian  and  Peruvian  plant, 
of  which  the  very  smeU  excites  vomiting ;  yet  the 
succulent  fruit  of  one  species,  Oentropogon  Suri- 


namensis,  is  eatable. — The  genus  Lohdia  is  the  only 
one  of  this  order  of  which  any  species  are  British. 
The  Water  L.  {L.  Dortmanna)  is  frequent  in  lakes 
with  gravelly  bottom,  often  forming  a  green  carpet 
underneath  the  water  with  its  densely  matted,' 
Bub-cylindrical  leaves.  The  flowers  are  blue,  the 
flowering  stems  rising  above  the  water. — To  this 
genus  belong  many  favourite  garden-flowers,  as  the 
beautiful  Cardinal  Flowers  (L.  cardinalis,  L. 
fidgms,  and  L.  splendens)  and  the  Blue  Cardinal 
(i.  sypMlUica),  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  North 
America,  perennials,  which  it  is  usual  to  protect 
during  winter  in  Britain.  To  this  genus  belongs  also 
the  Indian  Tqbacco  of  North  America  (L.  wflata), 
an  annual,  with  an  erect  stem,  a  foot  high  or  more, 
with  blue  flowers,  which  has  been  used  as  a  medicine 
from  time  immem((rial  by  the  aborigines  of  North 
America,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country,  in 
1829,  by  Dr  Reece.  Both  the  flowering-herb  and  the 
seeds  sire  imported.  It  is  the  former,  compressed 
in  oblong  cakes,  which  is  chiefly  employed.  The 
chemical  constituents  of  L.  are  not  accurately  known. 
A  liquid  alkaloid,  Lohelina,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  to 
which  the  term  Ldbelic  acid  has  been  applied,  have 
been  obtained  from  it. 

In  small  doses,  it  acts  as  diaphoretic  and  expect- 
orant ;  in  full  doses  (as  a  scruple  of  the  powdered 
herb),  it  acts  as  a  powerful  nauseating  emetic ;  whUe 
in  excessive  doses,  or  in  full  doses,  too  often  repeated, 
it  is  a  powerful  acro-narcotio  poison.  It  is  the 
favourite  remedy  of  a  special  class  of  empirics,  and 
consequently  deaths  from  its  administration  are  by 
no  means  rare.  Physicians  seldom  prescribe  it  now, 
except  in  cases  of  asthma. 

In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  drug,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  should  be  withdrawn  as  speedily  as 
possible;  If  the  stomach-pump  is  not  at  hand,  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  mustard  should  be 
administered.  ^ 

LOilPB'DID^,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order 
GraUcB,  nearly  aUied  to  Sallidce  (Rails,  Crakes,  GaUi- 
nules,  &c.),  but  differing  in  having  the  toes  separately 
margined  on  both  sides  with  a  scolloped  membrane, 
thus  forming  an  interesting  connecting  link  with  the 
web-footed  birds,  or  order  Palmipedes.  The  general 
appearance  of  many  of  the  L.  also  approaches  to  that 
of  the  AnatidoB.  Cpotsand  phalaropes  are  examples 
of  this  family.  They  are  all  aquatic,  some  of  them 
frequenting  fresh,  and  others  salt  water ;  some  often 
found  far  out  at  sea  on  banks  of  sea- weed. 

LOBLOLLT-BOY,  the  name  applied  on  board 
ship  to  the  man  who  assists  the  medical  officers  in 
the  '  sick-bay,'  or  hospital. 

LOBSTER  (Homarus),  a  genus  of  Crustaceans, 
of  the  order  Decapoda,  sub-order  Macrmira  (see 
Crattish),  differing  from  Crayfish  (Astacus),  to 
which,  in  general  form  and  characters,  they  are  very 
simOar,  in  having  the  rostrum  in  front  of  the  cara- 
pace not  depressed,  but  straight,  and  armed  with 
many  teeth  on  each  side,  and  the  last  ring  of  the 
thorax  not  movable,  but  soldered  to  the  preceding 
one.  The  Common  L.  (H.  vulgaris),  found  in  great 
plenty  on  rocky  coasts  of  Britain  and  most  parts  of 
Europe,  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It 
sometimes  attains  such  a  size  as  to  weigh  twelve  or 
fourteen  pounds,  when  loaded  with, spawn,  although 
a  lobster  of  one  pound  weight,  or  even  less,  is  deemed 
very  fit  for  the  market.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
highly  the  L.  is  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  in 
best  season  from  October  to  the  beginning  of  May. 
Its  beautifully  clouded  and  varied  .Muish-blaok 
colour  changes  to  a  nearly  uniform  red  in  boiling. 
It  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  clear  water 
of  no  great  depth,  and  displays  great  activity  in 
retreating  from  danger,  using  its  powerful  tail-fin  for 
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swimming,  or  almost  springing  through  the  water, 
and  thrusting  itself  into  holes  of  the  rooks  which  seem 
almost  too  small  to  admit  its  body.  The  claws  are 
powerful  weapons  of  defence ;  one  is  always  larger 
than  the  other,  and  the  pincers  of  one  claw  are 
knobbed  on  the  inner  edge,  those  of  the  other  are 
serrated.  It  is  more  dangerous  to  be  seized  by  the 
serrated  than  by  the  knobbed  claw.  Lobsters  are 
sometimes  caught  by  the  hand,  which  requires  dex- 
terity ;  but  they  are  more  freqiiently  taken  in  traps 
of  various  kinds,  sometimes  made  of  osier  twigs, 
sometimes  a  kind  of  nets,  sometimes  pots,  but  always 
baited  with  animal  garbage.  Vast  qiiantities  of 
lobsters  are  sent  to  market,  chiefly  to  London,  from 
the  coasts  of  all  parts  of  Britain,  including  the  utmost 
Shetland  Isles  and  Hebrides.  Lobsters  are  very 
voracious ;  they  are  also  very  pugnacious,  and  have 
frequent  combats  among  themselves,  in  which  limbs 
are  often  lost ;  but  the  loss  is  soon  repaired  by  the 
growth  of  a  new  Hmb,  rather  smaller  than  the 
old  one.  Like  crabs,  they  frequently  change  their 
sheUy  covering,  and,  for  a  short  time  before  their 
moulting,  are  very  languid  and  inert.  Their  growth 
takes  place  during  the  time  when  the  shell  is  soft, 
and  with  extraordinary  rapidity. — The  Ameeicajt 
L.  (EC.  Americanus)  has  claws  much  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  the  common  lobster. — The  Norway 
L.  (Nephrops  Norvegicus)  is  frequently  taken  on 
the  British  coasts,  and  appears  in  the  markets. 


Norway  Lobster  (Nephrops  Nonegicus). 

The  eyes  are  kidney-shaped,  and  not  round,  as 
in  the  common  lobster.  The  claws  have  also  a 
.more  slender  and  prismatic  fdrm,  and  the  colour 
is  a  pale  flesh  colour.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be 
the  most  delicate  of  all  the  crustaceans ;  by  others, 
to  be  inferior  to  the  common  lobster. — The  Spiny 
L.,  or  Sea  Ckayfish  (Pallnurus  vulgaris),  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain,  particu- 
larly in  the  south.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  Karabos 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Locusta  of  the  Komans. 
It  attains  a  length  of  about  eighteen  inches.  The 
shell  is  very  hard,  and  the  whole  body  is  rough 
with  short  spines.  The  antennae  are  very  long,  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  common  lobster.  There 
are  no  claws  or  pincers,  the  first  pair  of  feet  being 
very  similar  to  the  others.  The  Spiny  L.  is  brought 
to  market  in  London  and  elsewhere,  but  is  inferior 
to  the  common  lobster. — Other  species  of  these  genera 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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LOCHABER  AXE,  an  axe  with  a  curved 
handle,  and  very  broad  blade.  It  was  the  ancient 
weapon  of  the  Highlanders,  and  was  carried  by  the 
old  City  Guard  of  Edinburgh. 

LOCHES,  a  picturesque  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Indre,  25  miles  south-east  of  Tours.  Pop.  5191. 
The  castle  of  L.  (now  a  ruin)  acquired  a  fearful 
reputation  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  as  the 
scene  of  those  deeds  of  cruelty  which  were  so 
horrible  that  they  had  to  be  done  in  utter  dark- 
ness and  secrecy.  At  a  later  period,  James  V.  of 
Scotland  was  married  in  this  castle  to  Magdalen 
of  France ;  and  still  later,  Francis  I.  received  here, 
in  splendid  state,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  his 
way  from  Spain  to  Ghent. 

LOCK  of  a  gim  is  that  ai)paratu3  by  which  the 
powder  is  fired.  Muskets,  in  their  earliest  use, 
were  fired  by  the  hand  applying  a  slow  match  to 
the  touch-hole.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  c, 
the  first  improvement  appeared  in  ihe  matchlock. 


Matchlock, 

This  consisted  of  a  crooked  iron  lever,  a,  in  the  end 
of  which  the  match  was  fixed.  By  a  pin-gear  of  a 
simple  nature,  pressure  on  the  trigger,  6,  brought 
the  match  accurately  down  on  the  powder-pan,  of 
which  the  Ud,  c,  had  previously  been  thrown  for- 
ward by  the  hand.  This  mode  of  firing  involved  the 
carrying  of  several  yards  of  slow  match,  usually 
wound  round  the  body  and  the  piece;  rain  extin- 
guished the  match,  and  wind  dispersed  the  powder 
in  the  pan,  so  that  the  matchlock,  clumsy  withal, 
was  but  an  uncertain  apparatus. 

Superior  to  the  matchlock  was  the  wheel-lock, 
introduced  at  Nurnberg  in  1517,  in  which  fire  was 
produced  by  friction  between  a  piece  of  flint  or 
iron  pyrites  and  a  toothed  wheel.  The  mechanism 
which  generated  the  sparks  simultaneously  un- 
covered the  pan,  so  that  the  dangers  from  vrind 
and  rain  were  averted;  but  before  firing,  the 
apparatus  required  to  be  wound-up  like  a  clock, 
and  therefore  the  discharges  could  not  be  frequent. 
The  wheel-lock  continued  for  a  long  period  to  be 
used  in  Germany,  and  partially  in  France.  In  the 
Spanish  dominions,  however,  its  place  was  supplied 
by  the  simpler  contrivance  called  the  Snaphaunee, 
Snapphahn,  or  Asnaphan  lock,  of  nearly  contem- 
poraneous invention,  which  acting  by  means  of  a 
spring  outside  the  lock-plate,  produced  fire  through 
the  concussion  of  a  flint  against  the  ribbed  top  of 
the  powder-pan.  Its  positions  of  half  and  full  cock 
were  obtained  by  the  insertion  of  a  pin  to  stay  the 
operation  of  the  main-spring.  In  the  middle  of  the 
17th  c,  the  flint-lock  was  invented,  combining  the 
action  of  the  wheel-lock  and  the  snaphaunce,  while 
•it  was  inoontestably  superior  to  either.  After 
combating  much  prejudice,  it  was  universally 
adopted  in  the  armies  of  Western  Europe  by  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century.  Muskets . 
embracing  it  obtained  the  name  of  '  fusils,'  a  French 
adaptation  of  the  Italian  word  focile,  a  flint.  With 
successive  improvements,  the  flint-lock  continued  in 
general  use  until  the  introduction  of  the  percussion- 
lock  almost  in  our  own  day;  and  among  eastern 
and  barbaric  nations,  the  flint-lock  is  still  in  com- 
mon demand.  Its  great  superiority  over  the 
snaphaunce  consisted  m  the  '  tumbler '  (of  which 


LOCK. 


presently)  and  the  '  scear,'  appliances  still  retained 
in  the  percussion-look,  which  enabled  the  positions 
of  half  and  full  cock  to  be  taken  up  witnout  the 
intervention  of  pins,  always  uncertain  in  their 
action. 

The  principle  of  the  percussion-lock  is  the  pro- 
duction_  of  fire  by  the  falling  of  a  hammer  upon 
detonating  powder,  the  explosion  of  which  pene- 
trates to  the  charge  in  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  The 
first  practical  application  of  this  principle  to  fire- 
arms 13  due  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Forsyth  of  Belhelvie, 
in  Aberdeenshire.  Various  forms  in  which  to 
ignite  the  detonating  powder  have  been  devised, 
but  that  now  generally  accepted  is  the  copper  cap, 
fitting  tightly  on  the  nipple  of  the  gun,  charged 
with  a  detonating  compound,  and  exploded  by  the 
hammer  falling  upon  it.  The  percussion-lock,  with 
the  latest  improvements,  is  shewn  in  the  annexed 
figure.  A  is  the  look-plate;  B,  the  main-spring, 
communicating,   through  the  swivel  C,  with  the 
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Fercussion-lock. 

tumbler  D,  which  concentrically  jwith  the  hammer 
E,  moves  on  the  tumbler-nail  F.  In  the  figure,  the 
hammer  has  delivered  its  stroke,  and  its  further 
progress  in  the  direction  required  by  the  spring  B, 
is  barred  by  the  nipple  M.  On  pulling  back  the 
hammer,  E,  to  the  position  of  half-cook  N,  the 
tumbler  turns  with  it,  and  the  pointed  end  of  the 
scear  I  (which  moves  on  the  scear-nail  L  as  centre), 
influenced  by  the  soear-spring  K,  falls  into  the 
notch  G,  in  the  tumbler.  This  notch  has  such  a 
depth  that  no  action  of  the  trigger  can  release  the 
tumbler  from  the  stoppage  caused  by  the  scear. 
On  forcing  back  the  hammer  to  fuU-cock  0,  how- 
ever, the  scear  will  move  down  to  the  shaJDlower 
notch  H ;  and  on  the  lever  end  of  the  scear  being 
raised  by  the  trigger  until  the  pointed  end  clears 
the  tumbler,  the  latter,  acted  on  by  the  main-spring, 
flies  round  to  the  position  delineated,  and  brings 
■down  the  hammer  with  a  heavy  blow  on  the  cap. 
To  keep  the  works  of  the  lock  firmly  in  their 
several  places,  a  metal  shield,  called  the  '  bridle,'  is 
screwed  over  them  by  the  screws  at  L  and  P,  and 
includes  the  pin,  F,  in  its  width.  The  percussion- 
lock  was  generally  adopted  in  the  British  army 
about  the  year  1840 :  it  is  now  frequently  appUed 
to  cannon  as  well  as  small-arms. 

LOCK,  on  a  river  or  canal,  is  an  arrangement  of 
two  parallel  floodgates,  by  which  communication 
is  secured  between  two  reaches  of  different  levels. 
When  locks  were  first  introduced,  is  not  known 
within  a  hundred  years,  nor  is  it  clear  whether 
Holland  or  Italy  can  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
first  employed  them.  This  much,  however,  can  be 
affirmed  with  certainty,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  c,  locks  existed  in  both  cquntries,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  arrived  at  gradually  by 
successive  improvements  in  the  mode  of  render- 
ing shallow  rivers  navigable.   -Obviously,  the  first 


step  would  _have  been  to  dam  the  stream  across  at 
intervals,  leaving  gates  in  the  dams  for  the  passage 
of  vessels.  This  measure  would  have  divided  the 
river  into  reaches  or  steps,  each,  as  the  source  was 
approached,  being  higher  above  the  sea  than  the 
one  last  passed.  But  the  passage  up  or  down — and 
especially  up — such  a  stream  must  be  extremely 
slow,  as  at  each  dam  a  vessel  must  wait  until  the 
gate  has  been  opened,  amd  the  level  equalised  in 
the  reach  it  is  in,  and  that  on  which  it  is  proposed 
to  enter.  Where  the  reaches  were  far  apart,  a 
large  body  of  water  would  require  to  be  raised  or 
lowered,  and  the  process  could  not  but  be  tedious. 
The  medieval  engineers  next  tried  to  place  the 
dams  as  near  together  as  possible,  but  expense 
limited  this.  The  course  then  was  to  build  two 
dams,  with  floodgates,  just  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  a  vessel  to  float  vrithin.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, only  the  section  between  the  dams  had  to 
be  raised  or  lowered.  The  cost  of  thus  doubly 
damming  a.  wide  river,  however,  was  very  great, 
and  it  was  an  easy  transition  of  idea  to  remove  the 
passage  from  the  main  stream  altogether,  and  con- 
struct a  loch  with  double  gates,  which  should  open 
at  one  end  above,  and  at  the  other  below  the  dam 
or  weir.  The  economy  of  money  in  building,  and 
of  time  and  water  in  working,  was  obvious ;  and  on 


Canal-look — seen  from  above. 

this  principle  all  locks  are  now  made,  wherever 
there  is  traffic  of  any  importance.  The  arrange- 
ment csnsists  of  two  pairs  of  gates,  opening  up  the 
stream,  and  offering,  when  shut,  a  salient  angle  to 
the  stream  or  upper  pressure.  The  effect  is  that 
the  weight  above  only  tends  to  close  the  gates  still 
tighter.  When  a  vessel  is  to  be  brought  from  one 
level  to  the  other,  it  is  floated  into  the  '  pound,'  as 
the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  gates  is 
called.  The  gates  are  then  shut,  and  a  sluice  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  upper  gate  raises,  the  surface  of 
the  pound,  or  the  sluice  in  the  lower  gate  depresses 
it,  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  level  of  the  upper  or 


Vertical  Section  of  a  Thames  Lock. 

lower  reach,  as  the  case  may  be.  These  sluices  are 
worked  by  racks  in  the  gates,  and  the  ponderous 
gates  themselves  are  moved  with  the  aid  of  long 
and  heavy  levers.  Of  course,  one  pair  of  gates 
must  always  be  shut,  or  the  two  reaches  would 
speedily  assimilate  their  levels.  In  the  engraving, 
the  boat  has  just  entered  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  river. 

On  canals  where  water  is  scarce,  a  reservoir, 
equal  in  size  to  the  lock,  is  formed  at  its  side. 
When  the  pound  is  to  be  emptied,  the  water  is 
run  into  the  reservoir  until  it  and  the  look  are  at 
the  same  level,  which  wiU  be  half  height.     The 
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reservoir  is  then,  closed,  and  the  remaining  water 
in  the  lock  nm  oflf  througli  the  lo-wer  sluices  in 
the  usual  way.  On  refilling  the  lock,  before  open- 
ing the  upper  sluices,  one  quarter  the  quantity 
required  can  be  obtained  from  the  reservoir,  thus 
eflfectiug  a  saving  of  many  tons  of  water  at  each 
filling. 

On  rivers,  advantage  is  taken  of  islands  for  the 
formation  of  Weirs  (q.v.)  and  looks.  On  the 
Thames,  the  looks  are  from  two  to  three  miles 
apart,  and  the  river  is  looked  by  upwards  of  50 
locks  from  Teddington  to  Leohlade.  On  canals,  to 
economise  superintendence,  the  locks  are  usually 
constructed  in  'ladders'  of  several  close  together, 
like  a  flight  of  steps.  As  the  pressure  on  lock-gates 
is  very  great,  and  varies  with  the  height  of  water 
above,  the  rise  in  one  lock  is  rarely  more  than  8 
or  9  feet,  although  in  some  instances  12  feet  have 
been  accomplished,  and  in  a  very  few  cases  even 
more. 

LOCK,  a  contrivance  for  securely  fastening  the 
door  of  a  building,  the  lid  of  a  box,  &c.  Amongst 
the  early  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  locks 
were  used,  but  their  construction  evinced  little 
skUl,  and  they  were  usually  made  of  hard-wood ; 
in  fact,  they  were  Httle  more  than  wooden  bolts, 
requiring  only  the  hand  to  unfasten  them.  The 
first  advance  upon  this  was  a  remarkable  one, 
invented  by  the  ancient  Egyptians;  it  contained 
the  principles  of  the 
A.  modem  tiunbler-lock; 

but  although  stUl 
in  use  amongst  the 
modem  Egyptians  and 
Turks,  it  has  never, 
in  their  hands,  made 
any  advance.  This 
lock  consists  of  a  case, 
fig.  1,  A,  which  is 
nailed  to  the  door ; 
through  the  case 
passes  a  large  wooden  bolt,  fig.  1,  B,  the  end  of 
which,  E,  enters  the  staple,  whilst  the  opposite 
end  is  left  exposed.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
bolt  B,  is  a  square  groove  C,  which  has  certain 

round  or  square 
holes,  as  seen  in 
fig.  2,  /,  which 
gives  the  open  view 
of  the  look.  When 
the  bolt  is  pushed 
home  into  the 
staple,  these  holes 
come  exactly  under 
corresponding  httle 
cavities  in  the  case 
e,  fig.  2,  in  each  of 
which  is  placed  an  upright  wooden  pin,  vidth  a 
knob,  which  prevents  its  faUiug  too  low :  these 
little  pins  consequently  fall  into  the  holes  in  the 
bolt  when  it  is  pitshed  far  enough,  and  the  door  is 
locked.  In  order  to  unlock  it,  the  bar  of  wood, 
fig.  3,  is  passed  into  the 
groove  0,  in  the  bolt, 
and  on  the  bar  there  are 
Kg.  3.  the  same  number  of  pins 

of  wood  placed  upright 
as  there  are  holes  in  the  bolt,  and  loose  pins  in  the 
chambers  of  the  case ;  and  these  upright  pios  are 
placed  so  aS'  to  correspond  exactly  in  size  and 
position  to  the  holes ;  therefore,  when  the  pins 
reach  the  holes,  they  slip  into  them,  and  push  up 
the  loose  pins  into  their  respective  cavities,  and 
the  bolt  is  then  easily  pulled  back  by  means  of  the 
bar  or  key.  This  is  simple  and  ingenious,  but  it 
is  very  clumsy,  and,  as  usuaUy  made  in  Turkey,  is 
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not  secure.    Nevertheless,  it  has  been  in  use  longer 
than  any  other  form  of  look  in  existence. 

During  the  middle  ages,  very  complicated  and 
ingenious  locks  of  various  kinds  were  made,  and 
as  much  artistic  taste  was  expended  upon  the 
ornamentation  of  their  external  metal-work  as 
there  was  skUl  in  the  interior  mechanism.  Such 
locks,  however,  were  not  adapted  to  general  use, 
and  they  were  only  found  on  the  caskets  of  the 
wealthy.  The  ordinary  ward  and  spring  locks 
were  the  only  ones  commonly  employed  up  to  the 
Ijeginniug  of  me  present  century,  even  for  important 
purposes,  and  this  kind  of  lock  is  stfll  in  very 
common  use.  It  consists  of  a  bolt  of  metal,  to 
which  a  spring  is  attached,  and  it  is  moved  back- 
ward or  forward  by  means  of  a  key,  which,  by 
raising  the  bolt,  compresses  the  spring  in  the  slot, 
through  which  it  works,  and  so  lets  it  pass  on  until 
out  of  the  range  of  the  key's  action,  which,  turning 
on  a  pivot,  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  its  wards, 
and  the  depth  of  a  curve  cut  in  the  under  side  of 
the  bolt.  In  order  to  prevent  any  key  of  the  same 
size  opening  all  such  locks,  little  ridges  of  iron  are 
placed  in  circles  or  parts  of  circles,  and  wards  are 
cut  in  the  keys,  so  as  to  correspond  with  them; 
hence,  only  the  key  which  has  openings  or  wards 
which  will  allow  the  ridges  to  pass  through  them, 
can  be  used.  This  wiU  be  better  seen  by  the 
sketch,  fig.  4.    A,  is  the  bolt,  having  at  the  end 
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opposite  to  that  which  enters  the  staple  a  small 
piece  sht,  bent  outwards,  and  tempered  hard ;  this 
forma  the  spring  a ;  below,  are  two  notches  &,  6, 
divided  by  a  curved  piece  of  the  bolt  c ;  there  is 
another  notch  d,  which,  if  the  key  enters,  and  is 
turned  round,  it  draws  the  bolt  forward  or  back- 
ward in  looking  or,  unlocking,  and  the  spring  makes 
the  end  of  the  bolt  either  drop  into  one  of  the 
notches  6,  5,  or  rise. up  the  curve  c,  according  to 
the  distance  to  which  it  is  pulled.  The  ridges  B,  B 
are  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  wards  of  the  key,  C, 
to  move  fredy,  and  to  .prevent  the  entrance  of 
another  key  of  different  arrangement. 

The  tumbler-loch  is  the  type  of  another  class,  and 
is  an  advance  upon  the  last ;  the  two  principles  are, 
however,  in  most  oases  combined.  The  principle  of 
the  tumbler-lock  will  be  readily  seen  by  reference 
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to  fig.  5.  In  this,  a  lock  nearly  alike  the  former 
has  been  chosen,  and  the  simplest  form  of  twmhler 
added.    It  wiU.  be  seen  that  the  bolt,  A,  has  neither 
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the  spring-piece  nor  the  notches  and  curves  on  the 
imder  side,  aa  in  fig.  4 ;  hut  it  has  two  notches  on 
the  upper  side,  which  are  exactly  as  far  apart  as  the 
distance  moved  by  the  bolt,  in  locking  or  unlocking. 
Behind  the  bolt,  partly  seen  only — the  covered  parts 
being  indicated  by  dotted  Unes— is  the  tumbler  B, 
a  small  plate  moving  on  the  pivot  d,  and  having 
projecting  from  its  face  a  small  square  pin  e,  which, 
when  the  bolt  is  locked  or  unlocked,  faUs  exaothr 
into  one  or  the  other  of  the  small  notches/,/  it 
will  also  be  seen  that  there  is  in  the  key  a  notch 
g,  which  corresponds  to  the  outline  of  the  tumbler, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  Unes.  This  acts  upon 
the  tumbler  when  the  key  is  turned,  and  raises  it 
so  as  to  Hft  the  pin  out  of  the  notch  in  the  bolt,  aud 
allow  the  latter  to  be  moved  freely  forward  until 
the  other  notch  comea  under  the  pin,  when  the 
latter  falls  into  and  immediately  stops  its  further 
progress,  and.  the  action  of  the  key  must  be  reversed 
in  order  to  relieve  it  again.  This  very  simple  appli- 
cation of  the  tumbler  is  sufficient,  to  explain  the 
principle  which  may  be,  aud  is  varied  to  an  almost 
endless  extent.  Ohubb's  justly  celebrated  lock 
carries  it  out  most  fully,  the  bolt  itself  beiug  only 
a  series  of  tumblers,  with  a  notch  on  the  key  for 
each.  Bramah's  lock,  patented  in  1788,  has  enjoyed 
immense  reputation,  chiefly  for  cabinets,  desks,  and 
other  similar  applications  j  it  ia  very  different  in 
principle  from  those  before  mentioned,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  movable  slides  or  interior  bolts 
working  in  an  internal  cylinder  of  the  look,  and 
regulated  by  the  pressure  upward  or  downward  of 
the  key  acting  on  a  spiral  spring.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  it  is  very  secure ;  but  when  the  moat 
perfect  security  is  required,  the  beautiful  lock 
invented  by  Mr  CotteriU  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
stUl  more  ingenious  one  of  Mr  Hobbs  of  America, 
must  be  preferred.  These  beautiful  and  compli- 
cated pieces  of  mechanism  cannot  be  described 
within  the  limits  of  this  article ;  but  ample 
information  upon  them  and  others  can  be  found 
in  Mr  Denison's  Treatise  on  Locks,  and  in  TJie 
Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Hie  Constriuition  of  Locks, 
by  Charles  Tomlinson. 

LOCK,  or-GOWPEN,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  the 
perquisite  paid  by  custom  to  the  miller's  man  for 
grinding  com.    See  Thiklage. 

LOCK-UP  HOUSES,  the  name  given  to  the 
houses  of  bailiffs  of  the  sheriff,  to  which  debtors 
arrested  for  debt  are  first  taken,  until  it  ia  seen 
whether  they  will  settle  their  debt  without  being 
taken   to   the   ordinary   jail.      See    ExEcnTioif ; 

iMPKISOmVCENT. 

LOCKE,  JoHisr,  was  born  at  Wrington,  near 
Bristol,  on  the  29tli  of  August  1632.  Hia  father  was 
steward  to  Colonel  Popham,  and  served  under  him 
as  captain  in  the  Parliamentary  armjr  during  the 
Civil  War.  L.  was  sent  for  his  education  to  West- 
minster School,  where  he  continued  till  1651,  when 
he  was  elected  a  student  of  Christ-Church,  Oxford. 
There  he  went  through  the  usual  studies,  but 
seemed  to  prefer  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  Aristotle. 
His  tendency  was  towards  experimental  philosophy, 
and  he  chose  medicine  for  his  profession.  _  In  1664, 
he  went  to  Berlin,  aa  secretary  to  the  British  envoy, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  studies  at  Oxford.  In  1666, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Ashley,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  on  his  invitation 
went  to  live  at  his  house.  In  1672,  when  Shaftes- 
bury became  Lord  Chancellor,  L.  waa  appointed 
Secretary  of  Presentations,  a  post  which  he  after- 
wards exchanged  for  that  of  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  He  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  consti- 
tution for  the  American  province  of  CaroUna,  but 
his  articles  on  religion  were  deemed  too  liberal,  and 


the  clergy  got  a  clause  inserted,  giving  the  favour 
of  the  state  exclusively  to  the  established  church. 
In  1675,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Montpellier'  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  had  aU.  his  life  an 
asthmatic  tendency,  which  at  that  time  threatened 
to  pass  into  consumption.  At  MontpeUier,  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
to  whom  his  Essay  is  dedicated.  In  1679,  he 
rejoined  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  England;  but 
in  1682  the  earl  fled  to  Holland,  to  avoid  a  prose- 
cution for  high  treason.  L.  bore  him  company,  and 
so  far  shared  with  him  the  hostility  of  the  govern- 
ment of  James,  as  to  have  hia  name  erased,  by 
royal  mandate,  from  the  list  of  students  of  Chiist- 
Churoh.  Even  in  Holland,  he  was  demanded  of 
the  States-general  by  the  English  envoy;  but  he 
contrived  to  conceal  himself  tiU  the  English  court 
ceased  to  trouble  itself  on  his  account.  In  1687, 
his  Essay  on  the  Understa/nding,  begun  seventeen 
years  before,  waa  finished;  and  an  abridgment  of 
it  was  published  ia  French  (1688),  by  his  friend  Le 
Clero,  in  his  BihUotMques,  in  which  L.  had  published 
two  years  before  his  Method  of  a  Oommonplacf 
Book.  In  1689  appeared  (also  in  Holland)  his  first 
letter  on  Toleration.  But  in  1688,  the  year  of  the 
Bevolution,  he  came  back  to  England  in  the  fleet 
that  conveyed  the  Princess  of  Orange.  He  soon 
obtained  from  the  new  government  the  situation  of 
Commissioner  of  Appeals,  worth  £200  a  year.  He 
took  a  Uvely  interest  in  the  cause  of  toleration,  and 
in  maintaining  the  principles  of  the  Bevolution. 
In  1690,  his  Essay  on  the  Understanding  was 
published,  and  met  with  a  rapid  and  extensive 
celebrity;  and  alao  a  second  letter  on  Toleration, 
and  his  well-known  Treatises  on  Government.  In 
1691,  he  was  engaged  upon  the  momentous  question 
of  the  restoration  of  the  coinage,  and  published 
various  tracts  on  the  subject.  In  1692,  he  brought 
out  a  third  letter  on  Toleration,  which,  as  well 
as  the  second,  was  a  reply  to  the  attacks  made 
on  the  first.  In  1693  was  published  hia  work  on 
Edv/:ation.  In  1695,  King  William  appointed 
him  a  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  treatise  on  The 
Eeasonahleness  of  Christianity,  which  was  written 
to  promote  William's  favourite  scheme  of  a  com- 
prehension of  all  the  Christian  sects  in  one 
national  church.  He  maintained  a  /Controversy  in 
defence  of  this  book ;  he  had  another  controversy  in 
defence  of  the  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  against 
StiUingfleet,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  His  feeble 
health  now  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Plantations,  and  to  quit  London; 
and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Oates,  in 
Essex,  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masham.  His  last 
years  were  very  much  occupied  with  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  on  which  he  wrote  several  disserta- 
tions, which,  with  his  little  work,  entitled  On  t!ie 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  were  published  after 
his  death.    He  died  28th  October  1704. 

Great  as  were  L.'s  services  to  his  country,  and  to 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  his  fame 
rests  on  the  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  which 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  His 
purpose  was  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  the 
human  imderatanding,  with  a  view  to  find  out  what 
things  it  waa  fitted  to  grapple  with,  and  where  it 
must  fail,  so  as  to  make  the  mind  of  man  '  more 
cautious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding  its 
comprehension,  and  disposed  to  stop  when  it  is  at 
the  utmost  extent  of  its  tether.'  This  purpose  led 
him  to  that  thorough  investigation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  resultiug  in  the  most 
numerous  and  important  contributions  ever  made 
by  one  man  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject.  He 
institutes  a  preHminary  inquiry,  ia  the  subject  of 
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the  First  Book,  as  to  the  existence  of  innate  ideas, 
theoretical  and  practical,  on  which  the  philosophical 
■world  has  been  so  much  divided.  See  Common 
Sense.  L.  ■  argues  against  the  existence  of  these 
supposed  innate  conceptions,  or  intuitions,  of  the 
mind  with  a  force  and  cogency  that  appear  irre- 
sistible. Having  thus  repudiated  the  instinctive 
sources  of  our  knowledge  or  ideas,  he  is  bound  to 
shew  how  we  come  by  them  in  the  course  of  our 
experience.  .  Our  experience  being  twofold,  external 
and  internal,  we  have  two  classes  of  ideas — ^those  of 
Sensation,  and  those  of  Reflection.  He  has  there- 
fore to  trace  all  the  recognised  conceptions  of  the 
mind  to  one  or  other  of  these  sources.  Many  of. 
our  notions  are  obviously  derived  from  Experience, 
as  colours,  sounds,  &c. ;  but  some  have  been  dis- 
puted, more  especially  such  as  Space,  Time,  Infinity, 
JPower,  Substance,  Cause,  mere  Good  and  Evil ;  and 
L.  discusses  these  at  length,  by  way  of  tracing  them 
to  the  same  origin.  This  is  the  subject  of  Book 
Second,  entitled  '  Of  Ideas.'  Book  Third  is  on 
language  considered  as  an  instrument  of  truth,  and 
contains  much  valuable  material.  The  Fourth  Book 
is  on  the  nature,  limits,  and  reality  of  our  know- 
ledge, including  the  nature  of  demonstrative  truth, 
the  existence  of  a  God,  the  proviuces  of  faith  and 
reason,  and  the  nature  of  error. 

LOCKED  JAW.    See  Tetanus. 

LOCKHART,  John  Gibson,  was  bom  at  Cam- 
busnethan,  in  Scotland,  in  1794.  His  father  was 
a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
L.  received  the  first  stages  of  his  education  at 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
where,  in  1813,  he  took  first-class  honours.  In 
1816,  he  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  wanted  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  success  in  this  profession, 
and  besides,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  more  toward 
literature  than  law.  He  and  Wilson  were  long  the 
chief  supporters  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Here 
he  began  to  exhibit  that  sharp  and  bitter  wit  that 
was  his  most  salient  characteristic,  and  made  him 
the  terror  of  his  enemies.  It  was  this  connection 
which  led  to  his ,  acquaintance  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  In  ■  1819,  appeared  Peter's  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk.  In  1820,  he  married  Miss  Scott,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Walter.  In  1821,  he  published 
Valerius,  and  in  1822,  Adam  Blair.  Both  of  these 
works,  especially  the  latter,  shew  him  to  have 
possessed,  at  least,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  rules  of  art  in  fiction-writing.  In  1823  appeared 
his  Reginald  Dalton,  a  tale  of  English  university 
life,  and  in  1824  his  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads — 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  his  writings.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  his  last  novel,  History 
of  Matthew  Wald..  From  1826  to  185.3,  he  edited 
the  Quarterly  Review.  From  1837  to  1839,  appeared 
his  Life  of  Scott,  a  work  of  undoubted  merit,  but 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  bitter  controversy. 
In  1837,  his  wife  died,  having  been  predeceased  by 
their  eldest  son  Hugh.  His  second  son  died  at  a 
later  period.  In  1843,  L.  was  appointed  Auditor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  with  a  salary  of  £600 
a  year. .  In  1847,  his  only  remaining  child,  a 
daughter,  the  sole  surviving  descendant  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  married  J.  R.  Hope,  Esq.  She 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Abbotsford  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  25th  November  1854. 

LO'CKPORT,  a  village  of  New  York,  XJ.  S.,  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Rochester  and  Niagara 
Falls  Railway,  55  miles  west  of  Rochester.  The 
canal  here  falls  60  feet,  with  5  combined  double- 
locks,  and  its  surplus  water  gives  power  to  5 
flouring-mills,  7  saw-mills,  5  stave  and  shingle 
factories,  machine-shops,  and  foundries.  There  are 
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13  churches,  4  banks,  2  daily  and  3  weekly  news- 
papers, and  tanneries,  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  glass,  &c.    Pop.  in  1860,  13,523. 

LO'CLB,  a  frontier  town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Neuchatel,  and  10  miles  north-west  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  Pop.  8514,  who  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  watch-making.  In  1851,  no  less  than  83,684 
watches  were  manufactured. 

LOCO,  in  Music,  indicates  that  the  notes  are  to 
be  played  exactly  as  they  are  written. 

LOOTJS,  in  Geometry,  denotes  the  line  or  surface 
traversed  by  a  point  which  is  constrained  to  move 
in  accordance  with  certain  determinate  conditions. 
Thus,  the  locus  of  a  point  which  must  always  pre- 
serve the  same  uniform  distance  from  a  fixed  point, 
is  the  surface  of  a  sphere;  but  if  the  motion  be 
at  the  same  time  confined  to  a  plane,  the  locus  in 
this  case  will  be  a  circle  :  this  is  an  illustration  of 
the  division  into  solid  and  plane  loci  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancients.  The  Greek  geometers 
made  their  geometrical  analysis  depend  much  upon 
the  investigation  of  loci,  but  no  specific  records  of 
their  progress  in  this  branch  of  geometry  now  exist. 
What  would  appear  to  have  been  their  method  was 
restored  by  Dr  Simson  of  Glasgow,  whose  work, 
De  Locis  Plants  (1749),  is  a  model  of  elegance. 
In  modem  Geometry,  plane  loci  are  treated  under 
the  name  of  Cubves  (q.  v.). 

LOCUS  DELICTI,  the  place  where  a  crime  was 
committed,  is  a  phrase  \ised  in  criminal  law. 

LOCUS  PCENITENTIJE,  the  time  to  withdraw  ' 
from  a  bargain — a  phrase  often  used  in  Scotch  law. 
The  general  rule  is,  that  until  the  contract  is  fiually 
settled,  either  party  may  retract ;  but  if  rei  inter- 
ventus  has  intervened,  i.  e.,  if  some  act  has  been 
done  by  the  other  party  on  the  faith  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  by  which  his  position  has  been  altered,  the 
locus  pcmitentice  is  barred.  Much  depends  on  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  as  to  the  application  of 
the  rule. 

LOCUST  {Locusta  of  some  entomologists,  and 
Acrydlum  of  others),  the  type  of  a  family  {Locustidae 
or  Acrydidce)  of  the  order  Orthoptera,  and  section 
Saltatm-ia  (see  Gbylltjs).  Locusts  differ  from 
grasshoppers  and  crickets  in  their  short  antennae, 
and  in  the  greater  robustness  of  their  bodies  and 
limbs.  The  head  is  large,  with  two  projecting 
oval  compound  eyes,  and  three  stemmatic  eyes  on 
its  summit.  The  wings,  when  folded,  meet  at  an 
angle  above  the  back ;  the  abdomen  is  conical,  and 
compressed.  Their  hind-legs  are  large,  and  they 
possess  a  great  power  of  leaping.  They  make  a 
stridulant  noise  by  the  friction  of  the  rough  hind- 
legs  against  the  wing-covers.  The  wing-covers  are 
leathery,  narro,wer  than  the  wings,  but  equal  to 
them  in  length ;  the  wings  are  large,  reticulated, 
fold  like  a  fan,  and  are  often  beautifully  coloured 
— red,  pink,  brown,  green,  or  blue.  The  power  of 
flight  of  locusts  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute,  some  asserting  that  they  can  fly  to  great 
distances,  others  that  they  have  little  power  of 
flight,  and  are  rnerely  carried  before  a  gale  of 
wind.  The  truth  seems  to  be  between  these  extreme 
opinions :  locusts  fly  well,  but  they  are  sometimes 
wafted  by  winds  where  their  power  of  flight  would 
never  have  carried  them.  Their  food  consists  of  thj 
leaves  and  green  stalks  of  plants ;  the  mandibles 
and  maxillae  are  strong,  sharp,  and  toothed,  and  in 
eating',  they  use  their  fore-feet  to  bring  their  food 
to  their  mouth.  They  generally  quite  consume 
any  stalk  of  grass  or  other  green  thmg  which  they 
have  selected  and  cut.  The  terrible  ravages  of 
locusts  are  owing  to  the  vast  numbers  in  which 
they  appear,  filling  the  air  like  flakes  of  snow— 
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darkening  the  sky,  so  that  objects  oast  no  shadow 
— seeming,  in  the  distance,  like  a  thick  smoke — 
advancing  with  a  sound  like  the  rushing  of  chariots 
or  of  waters,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Joel, 
'  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the 
stvibble;'  whilst,  as  he  also  says,  'the  laud  is  as 
the  garden  of  Edeu  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a  desolate  wilderness.'  They  eat  up  every  green 
thing,  and  after  the  grass  and  leaver,  they  devour 


Locust  [Locmta  migratoria). 

m  their  hunger  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Ripe 
grain,  however,  may  escape,  as  being  too  hard 
and  dry.  These  multitudinous  swarms  of  locusts 
do  not  appear  annually ;  it  is  only  after  the  lapse 
of  a  number  o£  years  that  they  are  again  so  great 
and  so  destructive ;  and  particular  years  are  marked 
in  the  history  of  some  countries  as  years  of  their 
extraordinary  abundance,  and  of  consequent  famine 
and  pestilence.  When  driven  by  a  strong  wind  into 
the  sea,  they  have  sometimes  been  flung  back  on  the 
beach  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  stench 
intolerable  to  a  great  distance. 

Locusts  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world 
except  the  coldest  regions,  but  they  abound  chiefly 
in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  and  most  of 
all,  in  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Europe  are  occasionally  visited  by  tHei? 
destractive  hosts,  and  in  the  south  of  France, 
rewards  are  paid  for  the  collection  of  locusts  and  of 
their  eggs.  The  eggs  are  found  cemented  together 
in  little  masses  in  the  ground.  The  iiisects  them- 
^  selves  are  taken  by  means  of  a  stout  cloth,  the 
edge  of  which  is  made  to  sweep  over  the  surface 
of  the  groimd,  and  the  locusts  thus  thrown  together 
are  quickly  gathered  into  sacks.  A  similar  mode 
of  duninishing  the  nuisance  is  adopted  in  North 
America;  but  before  an  invasion  such  as  districts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  are  occasionally  subjected  to, 
all  human  effort  fails. 

Locusts  are  eaten  in  many  countries,  roasted;  or 
fried  in  butter.  They  are  also  preserved  in  brine, 
or  dried  in  the  sixn.  They  thus  appear  in  the 
markets  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Madagascar,  &c., 
and  are  even  exported  as  ail  article  of  commerce. 

The  most  noted  species  is  Locusla  migratoria 
(or,  Acrydium  migratorium) ;  about  2^  inches  in 
length,  greenish,  with  brown  wing-covers,  marked 
with  black.  .,  It  is  this  species  which  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  Europe.  It  is  a  rare  visitant 
of  Britain.  Other  species  belong  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  of  them,  forming  the  genus 
Truxalis,  and  inhabiting  the  warmest  countries, 
are  remarkable  for  their  elongated  conical  head. 

The  little  chirping  'grasshoppers'  most  common 
in  Britain,  differing  from  true  grasshoppers  in  their 
short  antenna,  belong  to  the  genus  ~  Tetnx,  and 
family  Locustidce. 

LOCUST  TREE,  a  name  given  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  to  different  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosm. — The  Carob  Tree  {Ceratmia  siliqua)  is 
often  so  called  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 


Mediterranean,  and  its  pods  are  the  locust  beans 
of  our  shops.  See  Carob.  A  kind  of  effervescing 
beer,  made  from  locust  or  carob  pods,  was  last  year 
sold  in  London. — The  Locust  Tree  of  America 
{Bobinia  pseudacada),  also  called  the  Falsi;  Acacia, 
or  Thoen  Acacia,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  Britain,  very  generally  the  Acacia,  is  a 
valuable  and  extremely  beautiful  tree.  See  Robinia. 
The  wood,  known  as  Locust  Wood,  is  useful  for  aU 
purposes  in  which  great  strength, 
and  especially  toughness,  is 
required ;  this  latter  c[uality, 
which  it  possesses  pre-eminently, 
makes  it  very  valuable  for 
trenails  used  in  ship-building, 
and  large  quantities  are  im- 
ported for  this  purpose.  It  is 
also  valuable  for  making  the 
cogs  qf  wheels. — The  Honey 
Locust  (q.  v.)  Teeb  of  Amerioa 
is  a  GledilscMa, — The  Locust 
Teee  of  the  West  Indies  is 
Hymencea  courbaril,  a  gigantic 
tree,  whose  pods  also  supply 
a  nutritious  matter,  a  mealy 
substance  in  which  the  pods  are  imbedded.  It  is 
sweet  and  pleasant,  but  apt  to  induce  diarrhoea 
when  recently  gathered,  which  property,  however, 
it  loses  when  kept  for  a  short  time.  A  decoction 
of  it,  allowed  to  ferment,  makes  a  kind  of  beer. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  is  anthelmintic;  it  yields 
a  kind  of  resin  called  Anime  (q.  v.),  and  it  is 
valuable  as  a  timber-tree,  the  timber  (also  known 
as  Locust  Wood)  being  close-grained  and  tough, 
and  in  request  in  England  for  trenails.  It  is  very 
generally  imported  in  the  form  of  trenails. 

LODE,  a  miner's  term  for  Veins  (q.  v.)  in  which 
minerals  occur.  They  are  crevices,  more  or  less 
vertical,  produced  by  contraction,  or  the  mechanical 
disturbance  of  the  rook,  which  have  subsequently 
been  fiUed  with  metallic  ores. 

LODEVE  (ancient  Luteva  in  Odllia  Narhonensis), 
a  town  of  Southern  France,  in  the  department  of 
HSrault,  situated  on  the  Ergue,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
32  miles  north-west  of  Montpellier.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  has  a  cathedral,  and  a  pop.  of  12,765,  with 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths.  L.  is  the  birthplace 
of  Cardinal  Fleury. 

LODGED,  in  Heraldry.  A  beast  of  chase,  as  a 
stag,  is  said  to  be  lodged  when  lying  down  with 
its  head  erect ;  a  beast  of  prey  in  the  same  position 
is  said  to  be  couchant. 

LODGING-MONEY  is  an  allowance,  in  the 
British  army,  granted  to  oificers  and  others,  for 
whom  suitable  quarters  cannot  be  provided  in 
barracks.  Married. sergeants  and  private  soldiers 
who  are  married  '  with  permission,'  are  entitled  to 
lodging-money  at  various  rates  up  to  8s.  a  week, 
when  separate  rooms  in  barracks  cannot  be  spared 
for  the  accommodation  of  each  couple.  The  total 
charge  for  lodging-money  in  the  army  estimates  of 
1863—1864  amounts  to  about  £100,000. 

LODGINGS,  or  the  use  of  part  of  another  per- 
son's house,  when  occupied,  constitute  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant  between  the  parties.  Lodg- 
ings being  generally  taken  by  the  week,  or  month, 
or  quarter,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  contract 
should  be  by  writing,  though  it  is  expedient,  espe- 
cially where  any  particular  stipulations  are  made. 
But  where  a  furnished  house  is ,  let,  ahd  a  written 
agreement  or  lease  is  used,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  stamp  on  such  writing,  which 
must  be  cancelled  by  the  parties  under  a  penalty  of 
£5  besides  stamp-duty ;  and  house-agents  who  let 
furnished  houses  above  £25  for  hire,  must  now  take 
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out  an  ammal  licence,  and  pay  duty.  In  England, 
the  cMef  points  of  law  which  arise  are  as  fdlow : 
One  of  the  risks  which  the  lodger  runs  is,  that  if  his 
landlord,  L,  is  himself  a  tenant  to  A,  somebody  else, 
then,  if  L's  rent  is  in  arrear,  the  lodger's  goods  may 
•be  taken  by  A  to  pay  this,  for  the  rule  is,  that  all 
goods  found  on  the  premises,  to  whomsoever  belong- 
ing, may  be  seized  to  pay  arrears  of  rent,  and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  landlord  A,  who  distrains, 
knows  they  are  not  L's,  but  the  lodger's  goods.  The 
only  remedy  in  such  a  case  for  the  lodger  is  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  loss  from  the  next  rent  he 
pays  to  L  for  lodgings.  Hence,  in  order  to  learn 
whether  the  above  risk  is  impending,  a  lodger 
frequently  inquires  beforehand  at  the  landlord  of 
the  house.  A,  and  the  tax-collectors,  whether  rent, 
&c.,  is  in  arrear.  A  lodging-house  keeper,  even 
where  he  keeps  a  boardmg-house,  which  nearly 
resembles  an  inn,  is  not  liable  for  the  safe  custody 
of  the  lodger's  goods.  He  is  merely  hable  for  ordi- 
nary care ;  but  he  does  not  warrant  at  all  hazards 
that  the  goods  will  not  be  stolen,  as  an  Innkeeper 
(q.  V.)  does.  Even  if  the  lodger's  goods  are  stolen 
by  a  servant  of  the  house,  the  lodging-house  keeper 
is  not  liable.  The  notice  to  quit  depends  on  how 
the  lodgings  were  taken.  If  they  were  taken  by 
the  week,  a  week's  notice  is  sufficient ;  if  by  the 
month,  a  month's ;  and  if  by  the  quarter,  a  quarter's 
notice,  imless  some  other  agreement  was  made. 
Hence,  if  the  lodger  qmt  without  notice,  he  is  Uable 
for  one  week's,  or  month's,  &c.  rent,  even  though  the 
landlord  put  a  notice  in  the  window.  The  lodging- 
house  keeper  may  distrain  the  lodger's  goods  for 
unpaid  rent.  When  a  lodger  refuses  to  quit  the 
lodgings  after  a  notice  has  expired,  he  cannot  be  put 
out  by  force,  but  in  many  cases  a  summary  remedy 
is  given  for  recovering  possession.  In  Scotland,  the 
lodger's  goods  cannot  be  taken  by  the  landlord  of 
the  lodging-house  keeper  for  rent.  A  lodger,  what- 
ever rent  he  pays,  yet  not  being  rated  to  the  poor, 
&c.,  is  not  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  parHa- 
ment ;  though  it  is  said  that  in  Scotland  a  different 
practice  prevails  in  some  places  (Burton's  Law  of 
Scotland,  38).  Common  lodging-Tiouees,  where  poor 
people  lodge  by  the  night,  nave  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  state  iuterference ;  and  by  statutes  14  and 
15  Vict.  c.  28,  and  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  41,  the  keepers 
of  I  such  lodging-houses  must  register  them.  They 
are  hable  to  be  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Health  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  the  keepers  are 
bound,  on  notice,  to  report  to  the  local  authority 
every  person  who  resorted  to  their  houses  during  the 
preceding  day  or  night.  The  keepers  are  bound  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  all  the  rooms,  stairs,  &c.,  as  often 
as  by-laws  shall  direct,  and  to  keep  a  proper  supply 
,  of  water.  If  fever  break  out,  notice  must  be  given 
to  the  local  authority.  These  duties  are  enforced  by 
means  of  penalties.  These  statutes  were  extended 
to  Ireland  by  the  statutes  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  26. 

LCD  I,  chief  town  of  the  delegation  of  Lodi,  in 
the  province  of  Lombardy,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adda,  19  miles  south  of  Milan,  on  a 
gentle  slope  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  fertile  district, 
and  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  protected  by 
walls  and  a  strong  castle,  erected  by  the  Visoonti, 
but  lately  appropriated  as  a  mOitary  hospital.  L. 
is  a  bishop  s  see  and  the  seat  of  a  college,  and 
contains  many  fine  buildings.  Its  chief  manu- 
factures are  linens,  silks,  chemical  products,  and 
Majolica  porcelain,  for  which  it  is  famous.  Its 
great  trade  is  in  cheese,  especially  the  famous 
species  known  as  Parmesan,  which,  instead  of  being 
manufactured  at  Parma,  as  one  might  infer  from 
the  name,  is  exclusively  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
L.,  where  30,000  cows  are  kept  for  the  purpose. 
— Lodi  Vecohio,  or  Old  Lodi,  is  a  ruined  village 
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about  five  miles  west  of  the  modem  town ;  it  was 
founded  by  the  Boii,  and  colonised  by  the  father  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  hence  its  name,  Laua  Pompda, 
which  was  gradually  corrupted  into  the  modem 
name  of  Lodi.  L.  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  of 
the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  over  the  Austrians,  on 
10th  May  1796,  when  the, long  and  narrow  bridge 
was  carried  by  the  Erench  columns,  notwithstanding 
a  tremendous  fire  from  the  Austrian  batteries. 

LO'BSS,  a  loamy  deposit  of  Pleistocene  age, 
occurring  in  the  vaUeys  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube.  It  consists  of  a  pulverulent  loam  of  a 
yeUowish-gray  colour,  made  up  principally  of 
argUlaoeous  matter,  combined  wiili  a  sixth  part  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  sixth  of  quartzose  micaceous 
sand.  In  the  Rhine,  it  apparently  once  covered 
the  whole  vaUey  and  its  tributaries,  reaching  to  a 
considerable  height  up  the  bounding  mountains.  It 
has  suj)sequently  been  greatly  abraded,  a  fringe  only 
of  the  deposit  being  left  on  the  mountain-sides,  and 
occasionally  some  outliers  in  the  widest  parts  of 
the  valley;  the  materials  have  been  carried  down 
by  the  river,  and  rearranged,  as  a  newer  loess  or 
afiuvium,  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  This  continuous 
deposit  of  fine  sediment  suggested  the  notion  to 
the  original  observers  of  an  enormous  lake,  whose 
barrier  was  at  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Bhine  at 
Bingen.  But  the  loess  occurs  further  down ;  besides, 
the  contained  fossils  are  not  lacustrine,  but  those  of 
land-animals  (Elephas  and  Bhinoceros),  and  land- 
shells  {Helix,  Pupa,  and  Sucdnea).  It  is  now, 
behoved  to  be  the  moraine  mud  of  the  Alpine 
glaciers,  which  was  spread  out  gently  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  as  the  land  gradually 
emerged  from  the  sea.  The  loess  is  generally  from 
30  to  50  feet  in  thickness,  though  sometimes  as 
much  as  200  feet.  Fossils  are  not  generally  distri- 
buted in  the  strata,  but  they  are  sometimes  locally 
abundant.  They  consist  chiefly  of  land-sheUs  of , 
species  now  inhabiting  the  same  region. 

LOFO'DEN,  LOFFO'DEN,  or  LOFO'TEN,  a 
chain  of  islands  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Norway, 
between  lat.  67°  and  69°  15'  N.,  and  stretching  south- 
west and  north-east  for  175  miles.  The  largest  of 
the  islands  are  Hindoo,  Andoe,  and  Langoe,  Ost 
Vaagen,  West  Vaagen,  and  Flagstadiie.  All  of  .them 
are  rugged  and  mountainous,  indeed,  some  of  the 
eminences  in  Vaagen  attain  an  altitude  of  4000 
feet,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
glens  near  the  coast  possess  a  temperature  mild 
enough  to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes.  The  permanent  population  is  esti- 
mated at  4000.  The  islanders  chiefly  depend  upon 
the  fishery  which  was  established  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  11th  0.,  and  has  always  attracted  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland. 
The  average  number  of  boats  is  4000,  manned  by 
20,000  fishermen;  and  the  produce  of  the  cod- 
fishery  is  estimated  at  9000  tons  of  dried  fish, 
22,000  barrels  of  oil,  and  6000  barrels  of  roe. 
After  the  cod-flshery  has  terminated  (in  AprU), 
the  'herring-fishing  season  comes  on,  and  continues 
throughout  the  summer,  forming  also  an  important 
branch  of  national  industry.  Several  other  kinds 
of  fish  are  caught,  and  lobsters  and  oysters  in 
abundance.  The  fishing  is  attended  with  consider- 
able danger,  on  account  of  the  sudden  and  violent 
storms  from  the  west,  and  of  the  strong  currents 
which  set  in  between  the  islands.  See  Mael- 
strom. The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race,  partly 
of  Scandinavian,  partly  of  Lappish  descent. 

LOG  is  the  instrument  by  which  a  ship's  rate  of 
motion  through  the  water  is  measured.  Its  simplest 
fonn  is  a  triangular  piece  of  light  wood,  leaded  so 
as  to  swim  vertically ;  this  is  connected  with  the 
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log-line  so  tliat  ita  flat  surface  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  ship's  course.  When  thrown  out — attached  to 
the  log-line  (see  Knot)— the  log  meets  with  such 
resistance  that,  it  theoretically  remains  stationary  in 
the  water,  and  the  log-line  passing  freely  out  shews 
the  speed  of  the  vessel.  There  are,  however,  many 
improved  logs,  which  have  complicated  apparatus, 
for  marking  the  way  made,  changes  of  direction, 
&o.  The  log  and  line  are  known  to  have  been 
used  as  early  as  1570  A.V.,  and  were  alluded  to  by 


Bourne  in  1577.  Computing  by  the  log  is  an 
uncertain  operation,  allowance  having  to  be  made 
for  numberless  contingent  circumstances.  In  ships 
of  war,  it  is  usual  to  heave  the  log  every  hour; 
in  merchantmen,  every  two  hours.  The  hg-ioard 
is  a  board  on  which  the  hourly  results  of  the  log- 
heaving  are  recorded  in  chaUs;,  with  the  wincTs 
direction,  and  other  particulars,  for  the  guidance  of 
the  officer  in  charge.  The  contents  of  the  log^board 
are  entered  daUy  in  the  log-hoolc,  with  all  particu- 
lars essential  to  the  history  of  the  voyage,  as 
ships  spoken,  icebergs  seen,  land  sighted*  &c.  The 
log-book  thus  becomes  a  rough  journal;  and  it  is 
compulsory  upon  every  master  of  a  vessel  to  keep  it 
properly,  and  to  have  it  ready  for  inspection  by  any 
ship  of  war  of  his  own  nation  whose  captain  may 
require  its  production. 

L06ANIA'0E.S!,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  with  opposite  entire  leaves,  and  usually 
with  stipules,  which  adhere  to  the  footstalks, 
or  form  sheaths.  The  calyx  is  4 — 5-partite  ;  the 
coroUa  hypogynous,  regular  or  irregular,  4 — 5  or 
10-cleft.  The  stamens  arise  from  the  corolla.  The 
ovary  is  generally  2-ceUed ;  there  is  one  style. 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  a  drupe,  or  a  berry.  A  few 
species  of  this  order  occur  in  Australia  and  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  North  America;  the  rest 
are  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical.  There  are .  about 
162  known  species.  No  natural  order  of  plants  is 
more  strongly  characterised  by  poisonous  properties. 
It  includes  the  genus  STES'CHifOS  (q.  v.),  of  which 
Nnx  Vomica  (q.  v.)  is  one  of  the  products,  and 
another  is  the  WooraH  (q.  v.)  poison.  Strychnine 
(q.  V.)  is  a  prevalent  and  peculiar  characteristic 
priliciple  of  the  Lo^aniaceze.  Some  of  the  order, 
however,  are  of  use  in  medicine,  as  certain  species 
of  Spigblia  (q.  v.). 

LOGARITHMIC    or    LOGISTIC    CURVES 

are  curves  whose  abscissae  are  proportional  to  the 
logarithms  of  the  corresponding  ordinates  ;  conse- 
quently, if  the  abscissas  increase  in  arithmetical 
progression,  the  ordinates  will  increase  in  geometrical 
progression.     The  equation  to  these  curves  being 

x  =  a  log.  y  [a  being  constant),  y  -t—  =  a,  shewing 

ay 

that  the  subtangent  has  the  same  value  for  all 

points  of  the  curve,  and  is  the  Modulus  (q.  v.)  of  the 

system  of  logarilSuns  represented  by  the  particular 

curve.    This  curve  has  another  remarkable  property 

— ^viz.,  that  the  area  contained  between  any  two 

ordinates  is  equal  to  the  diflference  of  the  ordinates 

multiplied  by  the  constant  subtangent. 

LOGARITHMIC  or  LOGISTIC  SPIRAL  is  a 
curve  described  by  a  point  which  moves  imiformly 
along  a  uniformly  revolving  straight  hne.    This 


curve  has  several  remarkable  properties,  some  of 
which  are  analogous  to  those  possessed  by  the 
logarithmic  curve.  Its  involute  and  evolute  are  the 
same  with  itself.  Newton  shewed  that  if  the  force 
of  gravity  had  varied  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance,  the  planets  would  have  shot  off  from  the 
sun  in  logarithmic  spirals.  The  equation  to  the 
curve  is  r  =  co^. 

LOGARITHMS,  a  series  of  numbers  having 
a  certain  relation  to  the  series  of  natural  numbers, 
by  means  of  which  many  arithmetical  operations 
are  made  comparatively  easy.  The  nature  of  the 
relation  will  be  understood  by  considering  two 
simple  series  such  as  the  following,  one  proceeding 
from  unity  in  geometrical  progression,  the  other 
from  0  in  arithmetical  progression  : 

Geom.  series,  1,  2,  4,  8, 16,  32,  64, 128,  256,  512,  &c. 
Arith.  series,  0, 1,  2,  3,   4,  .  5,   6,     7,     8,      9,  &c. 

Here  the  ratio  of  the  geometrical  series  is  2,  and 
any  term  in  the  arithmetical  series  expresses  how 
often  2  has  been  multiplied  into  1  to  produce  the 
corresponding  term  of  the  geometrical  series  ;  thus, 
in  proceeding  from  1  to  32,  there  have  been  6  steps 
or  multiplications  by  the  ratio  2  ;  in  other  words, 
the  ratio  of  32  to  1  is  compounded  five  times  of  the 
ratio  of  2  to  1.  It  was  this  conception  of  the 
relation  that  led  to  giving  the  name  of  Logarithms 
to  the  arithmetical  series,  the  word  logarithm  (Gr. 
logon  arithmos)  meaning  '  the  number  of  the  ratios.' 
As  to  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  such  series,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  any  two  logarithms 
(as  we  shall  now  call  the  lower  series)  is  the 
logarithm  of  their  product;  e.  g.,  9  (=  3  -f-  6)  is 
the  logarithm  of  512  (=  8  x  64).  Similarly,  the 
difference  of  any  two  logarithms  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  quotient  of  the  numbers;  a  multiple  of  any 
logaritmn  is  the  logarithm  of  the  corresponding 
number  raised  to  the  power  of  the  multiple,  e.  g., 
8  (=  4  X  2)  is  the  logarithm  of  256  (=  16^),  and 
a  submu^tiple  of  a  logarithm  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  corresponding  root  of  its  number.  In  this  way, 
with  complete  tables  of  numbers,  and  their  corres- 
ponding logarithms,  addition  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  multiplication,  subtraction  of  division, 
multiplication  of  involution,  and  division  of  evolution. 

In  order  to  make  the  series  above  given  of  prac- 
tical use,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cpmplete  them 
by  interpolating  a  set  of  means  between  the  several 
terms,  as  wiH  be  explained  below.  We  have  chosen 
2  as  the  fundamental  ratio,  or  base,  as  being  most 
convenient  for  illustration ;  but  any  other  number 
(integral  or  fractional)  might  be  taken;  and  every 
different  base,  or  radix,  gives  a  different  system 
of  logarithms.  The  system  now  in  use  has  10  for 
its  base;  in  other  words,  10  is  the  number  whose 
logarithm  is  1. 

The  idea  of  making  use  of  series  in  this  way 
would  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Archimedes  and 
Euclid,  without,  however,  resulting  in  any  practical 
scheme ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  I6th  c,  trigo- 
nometrical operations  had  become  so  complicated 
that  the  wits  of  several  mathematicians  were  at 
work  to  devise  means  of  shortening  them.  The  real 
invention  of  logarithms  is  now  universally  ascribed 
to  John  Napier  (q.  v.).  Baron  of  Merohistoun,  who 
in  1614  printed  his  Canon  MirabUis  Logarithm- 
orum.  His  tables  only  give  logarithms  of  sines, 
cosines,  and  the  other  functions  of  angles ;  they 
also  labour  under  the  three  defects  of  being 
sometimes  +  and  sometimes  — ,  of  decreasing  as  the 
corresponding  natural  numbers  increase,  and  of 
having  for  their  radix  (the  number  of  which  the 
logarithm  is  1)  the  number  which  is  the  sum  of 

1  +  1  + A+      ^ 


1.2^1.2.3 


-f-,  &c.     These  defects  were, 
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however,  soon  remedied  :  John  Speidell,  in  1619, 
amended  the  tables  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
logarithms  became  all  positive,  and  increased  along 
■with  their  corresponding  natural  numbers.  He 
also,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  ■work  (1624),  con- 
structed a  table  of  Napier's  logarithms  for  the 
integer  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  up  to  1000,  ■with  their 
differences  and  arithmetical  complements,  besides 
other  improvements.  SpeideU's  tables  are  now 
known  as  hyperbolic  logarithns.  But  the  greatest 
improvement  was  made  in  1615,  by  Professor 
Henry  Briggs  (q.  v.),  of  London,  who  substituted 
for  Napier's  inconvenient  '  radix,'  the  number  10, 
and  succeeded  before  his  death  in  calculating  the 
logarithms  of  30,000  natural  numbers  to  the  new 
radix.  Briggs's  exertions  were  ably  seconded  ;  and 
before  1628,  the  logarithms  of  all  the  natural  num- 
bers up  to  100,000  had  been  computed.  Computers 
have  since  chiefly  occupied  themselves  rather  in 
repeatedly  re'vising  the  tables  already  calculated, 
than  in  extending  them. 

Construction  of  Tables. — The  foUo'wiug  is  the  sim- 
plest method  of  constructing  a  table  of  logarithms 
on  Briggs's  system.  The  log.  of  10  =  1' ;  the  log. 
of  100  (which  is  twice  compoxmded  of  10)  =  2- ; 
the  log.  of  1000  =  3',  &c.  ;  and  the  logarithms  of  all 
powers  of  10  can  be  found  in  the  same  manner.  The 
intermediate  logarithms  are  found  by  continually 
computing  geometric  means  between  two  numbers, 
one  greater  and  the  other  less  than  the  number 
required.  Thus,  to  find  the  log.  of  5,  take  the 
geometric  mean  between  1  and  10,  or  3'162...,the 
corresponding  arithmetic  mean  (the  log.  of  1  being 
0,  and  that  of  10  being  !•)  being  '5;  the  geometric 
mean  between  3'162...  and  10,  or  5'623...,  corre- 
sponds to  the  arithmetic  mean  between  '5  and  1' 
or  '75;  the  geometric  mean  between  3'162. ..  and 
5-623...,  or  4-216...,  has  its  logarithm  =  ^(-75  -|-  5) 
or  -625 ;  this  operation  is  continued  till  the  result 
is  obtained  to  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy. 
In  this  example,  the  twenty-first  result  gives  the 
geometric  mean  =  5-000,003,  and  the  corresponding 
arithmetic  mean  =  -698,970,  which  is  in  ordinary 
calculations  used  as  the  logarithm  of  5.  -  Since 
di'vision  of  numbers  corresponds  to  subtraction  of 
logarithms,  and  since  2  =  y,  the  log.  of  2  =  log.  10 
-  log.  5=1--  -698970  =  -301030.  The  logariQims 
of  all  prime  numbers  are  found  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  5  ;  those  of  composite  numbers  are  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  the  logarithms  of  their  factors  ; 
thus,  the  log.  of  6  =  log.  2  -I-  log.  3  =  -30l030  + 
•477121  =  -778151.  This  method,  though  simple  in 
principle,  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  calcula- 
tion ;  and  the  following  method,  which  depends  on 
the  modern  algebraic  analysis,  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. According  to  this  method,  logarithms  are 
considered  as  indices  or  powers  of  the  radix  ;  thus, 
10"  =  1,  10-3»i™  =  2,  10-*"i2i  =  3^  102  =  100,  &o. ; 
and  the  laws  of  logarithms  then  become  the  same 
as  those  of  indices.  Let  r  represent  the  radix,  y  the 
natural  number,  x  its  logarithm ;  then  y  =  r^,  or, 
utting  1  -H  a  for  ?-,  2/  =  (1  -f-  o)^ ;  and  it  is  shewn 
y  the  binomial  and  exponential  theorems  (see  the 
ordinary  works  on  Algebra)  that  y  =  \  +  Ax  + 
A  V2         A  3r3 

JY+TT3  +'  ^''■'  '«'ii«'-«^  =  '•-  1  -  *(»•  -  1)' 

+  ■J(r  -  1)'—,  &C.,  the  former  equation  expressing  a 
number  as  the  simi  of  different  multiples  of  its  loga- 
rithm and  the  radix.     If  -;  be  substituted  for  x,  then 
A 

2/ =  r^  =  1 -)- 1  .)- ig-)- j^g-f,  &c.  =  2-718281S2... 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  Napier's  radix,  and 

is  generally  called  e ;   then  r"*  =  e,  or  r  =  e  ,  or  A 
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is  the  logarithm  of  r  to  the  base  or  radix  e. 
Then,  referring  to  the  above-mentioned  value 
of   A,   we  have,  log.   r    (i.  e.,    log.    of   r   to   the 

e 

base  e)  =  r  -  1  -  i{r  -  1)=  -|-  ^(r  -  If  -  &c., 

or,  as  before,  putting  1    -H  a  for  r,  log.   {1   +  a) 

e 

—  a  —  —  +  —  —  kc.  ;  a  series  from  which  log. 

{I  +  a)  cannot  be  found,  unless  ti  be  fractional. 
e 

However,  if  we  put   —  a  for  a,  log.    (1  —  a)  = 

e 

—  a  —  —  . — —  -  &c. ;  and  subtracting  this  expres- 
sion from  the  former,  log.  {I  +  a)  —  log.    (1  —  a)  or 

e  e 

log.  (rtr^)  =  ^("  ■^"  Y  +  i~  +  *'°-''  *°'^'  *'"■  ^^^ 

,        J,  .  ^.       u+l,l  +  a. 

sake  of  convenience,   putting    for  ■ .  in 

^         °      M  1  —  a 


which  case,  a  = 


\2u  +  l^  3(2jj-|-1)3 
log.  (m  -I-  1)  =  log.  u  +  2 


t: r,  we  finally  obtain  log. 


1 


5(2tt-|-l)5 
1 

+ 


+   &c. 


-I-  &c. 


2tt  -H  1   ■     3(2it  +  1)-^ 
If  1  be  put  for  u  in  this 


^  5(2tt  +  1)5 

formula,  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  2  is  at  once 
obtained  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  required  ;  if  2 
be  put  for  u,  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  3  can  be 
calculated,  &c.  Now,  as  logarithms  of  any  system 
have  always  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  as  the 
corresponding  logarithms  of  any  other  system,  no 
matter  what  its  base,  if  a  number  can  be  found, 
which,  when  multiplied  into  the  logarithm  of  a 
certain  number  to  one  base,  gives  the  logarithm 
of  the  same  number  to  another  base,  this  multi- 
plier ■will,  when  multiplied  into  any  logarithm  to 
the  first  base,  produce  the  corresponding  logarithm 
to  the  other  base.  The  multiplier  is  called  the 
Modulus  (q.  v.),  and  for  the  conversion  of  Napierian 
into  common  or  Briggs's  logarithms,  is  equal  to 
-4342944...  ;  so  that,  to  find  the  common  logarithm 
of  any  number  ;  first,  find  tlie  Napierian  logarithm, 
and  multiply  it  by  -4342944... 

As  in  Briggs's  system,  the  logarithm  of  10  is  1-, 
and  that  of  100  is  2^,  it  follows  that  all  numbers 
between  10  and  100  have,  for  their  logarithms, 
unity  +  a  proper  fraction  ;  in  other  words,  the 
integer  portion  of  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  of 
two  figures  is  unity ;  similarly,  the  integer  portion 
of  the  logarithms  of  numbers  between  100  and  1000 
is  2,  and,  in  general,  the  integer  portion  of  the 
logarithm  of  any  number  expresses  a  number  lese 
by  unity  than  the  number  of  figures  in  that  number. 
This  integer  is  called  the  characteristic,  the  decimal 
portion  being  designated  as  the  mantissa. 

As  the  logarithm  of  1  =  0,  the  logarithms  of 
quantities  less  than  unity  would  naturally  be  nega- 
tive ;  thus,  the  logarithm  of  ^  would  be  —  -30103, 
but,  for  convenience  in  working,  the  mantissa  is 
kept  always  positive,  and  the  negative  sign  only 
affects  the  characteristic ;  the  logarithm  of  -J  or  -5 
would  thus  be  1-69897,  the  characteristic  in  this 
and  similar  cases,  expressing,  when  the  fraction  is 
reduced  to  a  decimal,  the  number  of  places  the  first 
figure  is  removed  from  the  decimal  point ;  thus,  the 
lorarithm  of  -0005  is  4-69897. 

Directions  for  the  use  of' Logarithms  in  calculation 
will  be  found  prefixed  to  any  set  of  Tables.  The 
history  of  the  discovery  is  given  in  the  preface  to 
Dr  Hutton's  Tables. 

The  tables  'most  distinguished  for  accuracy  are 


LOGGIA -LOGOGRAM. 


those  of  Callet  (who  edited  Gardener's  edition  of 
Skerwin's  Tables,  making  several  additions  and 
improvements),  to  seven  places  of  decimals  (Paris, 
1821);  Lalaude,  to  iive  places  (Paris,  1831);  Hutton, 
to  seven  places  (1849),  issued  in  a  more  convenient 
form,  with  improvements,  by  Messrs  W.  and  R. 
Chambers ;  the  most  accurate  of  all,  however,  are 
supposed  to  be  those  which  Mr  Babbage  has  pro- 
duced with  the  aid  of  his  ingenious  calculating 
machine. 

LO'GGIA,  an  Italian  word  signifying  an  open 
arcade,  enclosing  a  passage  or  ojjen  apartment.  It 
is  a  favourite  class  of  building  in  Italy  and  other 
warm  countries.  The  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  at  Florence 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  extant ;  and  the  Loggie 
of  the  Vatican,  which  are  arcaded  passages  round 
the  interior  of  the  cortile  of  the  palace,  ornamented 
with  beautiful  paintings  and  arabesques  by  Raphael 
and  his  pupils,  are  well-known  specimens. 

LOGIC.  This  name  denotes  the  science  connected 
with  the  forms  and  methods  of  reasoning,  and  the 
establishment  of  truth  by  evidence.  The  science  has 
come  down  to  xis  from  the  Greeks,  obtaining  in  great 
part  the  shape  that  we  find  it  in  from  Aristotle, 
although  he  did  not  apply  to  it  the  name  '  Logic' 
This  name,  signifying  originally  both  Thought  and 
the  Expression  of  Thought,  must  have  been  appUed 
soon  after  the  time  of  Aristotle.  The  most  ancient 
name  was  '  Dialectic,'  meaning  literally,  '  conversa- 
tion,' '  colloquy,'  or  '  dispute.'  (Hamilton's  Logic, 
leot.  1.)  '  But  it  appears  that  Aristotle  possessed 
no  single  term  by  which  to  designate  the  general 
science  of  which  he  was  the  principal  author  and 
finisher.  Analytic,  and  Apodeicticyiith.  Topic  (equi- 
valent to  Dialectic,  and  including  Sophistic),  were  so 
many  special  names  by  which  he  denoted  the  parti- 
cular parts  or  particular  appHcations  of  logic' 

The  definition  of  logic  has  never  been,  tiU  lately,  a 
matter  of  serious  controversy.  There  was  formerly 
a  substantial  unanimity,  with  some  variations  in  the 
form  of  the  phraseology  employed.  We  find  it 
called  usually  the  Art  of  Reasoning,  or  the  Science 
of  Reasoning,  or  both  the  one  and  the  other.  And 
by  reasoning  has  been  always  understood  formal 
reasoning,  that  is,  inferences  stated  in  such  general 
language  that  they  apply  to  all  kinds  of  matter 
alike,  as  when  in  arithmetic  we  say  three  times 
four  is  twelve,  without  considering  what  the  niun- 
bers  are  numbers  of.  A  modification  of  this  view 
has  been  adopted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton :  he  calls 
logic  the  '  Science  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Thought.'  The  introduction  of  the  larger  word 
'  Thought '  is  considered  requisite,  because  •  Reason- 
ing '  is  somewhat  too  limited,  there  being  processes 
included  in  logic,  and  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  truth,  which  that  word  does  not  cover; 
such,  for  example,  are  Conception — the  forming 
of  general  notions — and  Judgment,  the  statement 
of  propositions  (see  Judgment).  But  the  word 
'  Thought '  having  an  acceptation  co-extensive  with 
all  Intelligence,  including  Memory,  Imagination,  &o., 
as  well  as  the  operations  concerned  about  truth, 
must  be  held  to  its  narrower  meaning,  by  which 
it  simply  includes  the  three  great  operations,  con- 
stituting the  distinct  stages  or  divisions  of  logic. 
Conception,  Judgment,  and  Reasoning. 

Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  has  propounded  a  radical 
innovation  in  the  definition  and  province  of  this 
subject.  According  to  him,  logic  'is  the  science  of 
the  operations  of  the  understanding  which  are  sub- 
servient to  the  estimation  of  evidence;  both  the 
process  itself  of  proceeding  from  known  truths  to 
unknown,  and  all  other  intellectual  operations  in  so 
far  as  auxiliary  to  this.  It  includes,  therefore,  the 
operation  of  Naming ;  for  language  is  an  instrument 


of  thought,  as  well  as  a  means  of  communicating  our 
thoughts.  It  includes  also  Definition  and  Classifi- 
cation.' 

This  definition  has  the  merit  of  setting  distinctly 
forth  the  end  of  the  science,  which  is  the  essential 
point  in  every  practical  science,  as  logic  is.  That 
end  is  the  estimation  of  evidence,  in  other  words,  it  is 
not  the  ascertainment  of  aU  truth,  but  of  those 
portions  of  truth  that  are  authenticated  by  means  of 
other  truths,  or  by  inference.  The  proper  conduct 
of  the  operation  of  inferring  one  thing  from  another 
is  the  final  end  of  the  whole  science.  And  in  laying 
down  the  true  criteria  of  inference,  a  certain  amount 
of  study  has  to  be  bestowed  upon  some  of  the 
operations  of  the  human  understanding,  not  to  the 
extent  of  converting  logic  .into  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy,  but  simply  so  far  as  will  conduce  to  the 
purpose  in  view.  ,  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  '  laws  of 
thought,  as  thought,'  but  the  laws  of  thought  as 
bearing  upon  the  arts  of  inference,  that  Mr  Mill 
would  .esteem  the  matter  of  the  science. 

But  Inference  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  of 
two  kinds — Deductive  or  Formal  Inference,  and 
Inductive  or  Real  Inference.  In  the  one,  no  more 
is  inferred  than  is  already  contained  in  the  premises; 
for  example,  'All  men  are  mortal,  therefore,  the 
present  generation  of  Enghshmeu  will  die,'  is  a 
formal  inference;  the  conclusion  is  within,  or  less 
than,  the  premises.  This  is  the  kind  of  inference 
treated  of  in  the  Deductive  or  Syllogistic  Logic, 
which  was  till  lately  the  whole  of  the  science.  In 
the  other  kind  of  inference,  a  conclusion  is  drawn 
wider  than  the  premises,  so  that  there  is  a  real 
advance  upon  our  knowledge :  from  certain  things 
directly  ascertained  we  infer  other  things  that  have 
not  been  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  and 
which,  but  for  such  inference,  we  should  have  had 
to  determine  in  that  manner.  Thus, '  This,  that,  and 
the  other  piece  of  matter,  in  which  actual  observa- 
tions have  been  made,  gravitates,'  therefore, '  all  inert 
matter  existing  everywhere,  known  and  unknown, 
gravitates,'  is  an  inductive  inference.  Of  this 
last  class  of  pinferences,  all  the  inductive  sciences, 
including  Physios,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Mental 
Philosophy,  &c.,  are  made  up.  Accordingly,  Mr  Mill 
treats  this  as  coming  within  the  province  of  logic, 
no  less  than  the  Deductive,  Formal,  Syllogistic,  or 
Necessary  inference,  which  previous  logicians  had 
confined  themselves  to  exclusively. ' 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  system,  admits  the  con- 
sideration of  Induction  under  what  he  terms  '  Modi- 
fied Logic,'  in  contradistinction  to  '  Pure  Logic,'  or 
Formal  Inference ;  and  it  has  not  been  unusual  for 
writers  on  the  science  to  devote  a  chapter  to  Induc- 
tion, after  expounding  the  laws  of  the  syllogism. 
But  Mr  Mill  has  given  to  the  inductive  part  the 
predominance  over  the  other,  as  being  the  more  fun- 
damental, as  well  as  practically  the  more  important 
of  the  two.  Making  logic  co-extensive  with  Proof, 
he  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  estabhshment  of 
the  premises,  from  which  the  formal  logician  takes 
his  start,  is,  after  all,  the  main  point,  and  that  the 
other  is  subsidiary  and  subordinate,  although  still 
important  to  be  attended  to,  and  susceptible  of 
being  well  or  ill  done.  He  further  shews  that  there 
are  rules,  or  methods  of  procedure,  which  may  be 
set  forth  and  followed  in  the  inductive  operation ; 
that  mankind  often  break  those  rules  from  ignor- 
ance or  inadvertence  (as  well  as  from  other  causes) ; 
and  that  good  may  be  done  by  explicitly  calling 
attention  to  them,  and  making  them  a  branch  of 
education,  as  the  old  logic  has  for  a  long  timb  been. 
See  Induction,  Syllogism. 

LO'GOGRAM  (Gr.  logos,  a  word,  and  gramma,  a 
letter)  is  simply  a  complicated  or  multiplied  form 
of  the  Anagram  (q.  v.),  where  the  puzzle-monger, 
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instead  of  contenting  himself  with  the  formation  of 
a,  single  new  word  or  sentence  out  of  the  old,  by 
the  transposition  of  the  letters,  racks  his  brain 
to  discover  all  the  words  that  may  be  extracted 
from  the  whole  or  from  any  portion  of  the  letters, 
and  throws  the  whole  into  a  series  of  verses  in 
which  synonymic  expressions  for  these  words  must 
be  used.  The  puzzle  lies  in  ascertaining  what 
the  concealed  words  are,  and,  through  them,  what 
is  the  primary  word  out  of  which  they  have  all 
been  extracted.  A  specimen  is  given  in  Henry  B. 
Wheatley's  book  on  Anagrams  (1862),  in  which, 
out  of  the  word  '  curtains,'  no  less  than  93  smaller 
ones  are  framed. 

LOGO'GRAPHEKS,  a  name  by  which  the  Greeks 
designated  their  historians  previous  to  Herodotus. 
The  logographers  described  in  prose  the  mytho- 
logical subjects  and  traditions  which  had  been 
treated  of  by  the  epic  poets,  supplementing  them  by 
traditions  derived  from  other  quarters,  so  as  to  form, 
at  least  ia  appearance,  »,  connected  history;  their 
works,  however,  seeming  to  be  intended  rather 
to  amuse  their  readers,  than  to  impart  accurate 
historical  knowledge.  The  term  was  also  applied 
to  those  orators  who  composed  judicial  speeches  or 
pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  required 
them. 

LOGOMA'BriA,  or  DISEASE  OP  THE 
FACULTY  OF  LANGUAGE.  It  frequently 
happens  that,  while  the  idea  is  clear  and  dlstinet, 
all  trace  of  its  representative  sound  has  disappeared; 
or  another  sign,  or  one  conveying  the  converse  of 
what  is  intended,  is  used.  Such  a  condition  is  often 
associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  struc- 
ture, as  in  paralytics.  In  certain  cases,  there  is  an 
irresistible  rapidity  of  utterance,  or,  apparently,  an 
involuntary  utterance  of  certain  words  or  phrases 
foreign  to  the  character  of  the  individual.  _In 
another  class  of  cases,  memory  appears  to  be  chiefly 
at  fault ;  there  may  be  the  oblivion  of  all  words ; 
the  forgetfulnesa  of  certain  classes  of  words,  such  as 
substantives,  while  others  are  recollected  and  cor- 
rectly applied ;  the  forgetfulness  of  particular  words, 
as  of  the  individual's  own  name ;  or  of  parts  of 
words,  as  occurs  in  general  paralysis,  where  the  last 
or  penultimate  syllable  escapes  attention,  and  is 
generally  omitted ;  or  there  may  be  confusion  as  to 
orthography,  and  this  has  been  observed  when 
limited  to  a  single  letter.  Dr  Graves,  Dublin, 
mentions  a  farmer  who  retained  a  knowledge  of 
all  parts  of  speech  except  nouns  and  proper  names ; 
'  but  even  of  these  he  recollected  the  initial  letter : 
he  carried  a  pocket-dictionary,  and  when  about 
to  use  such  words  as  '  Cow '  or  '  Dublin,'  turned 
to  the  letters  '  0 '  and  '  D,'  and  then  recalled 
what  he  wished.  Patients  are  found  who  impose 
upon  themselves  a  mutism  as  to  certain  phrases, 
and  limit  their  vocabulary  to  particular  expres- 
sions. In  others,  there  is  invariably  a  transposition 
of  words;  such  as  when,  in  place  of  saying,  'The 
rose  is  beautiful,'  a  paralytic  recasts  the  sentence, 
'Beautiful  rose  is,'  and  all  other  sentences  in  a 
similar  fashion.  Fever,  in  Mezzofanti,  is  said  to 
have  swept  away,  in  an  hour,  his  vast' acquisitions 
in  sixty  languages;  in  other  cases,  it  has  recalled 
dialects  forgotten  for  half  a  century ;  and  mere 
excitement  seems  capable  of  inventing  or  inspiring  a 
vast  number  of  sounds  assuming  the  aspect,  and 
even  the  relations  of  a  language  so  closely  as  to 
suggest  doubts  as  to  whether  they  are  creations 
such  as  those  of  Psalmanazar,  which  deceived  the 
linguists  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  those  ebullitions 
of  devotional  feeling  designated  'unknown  tongues.' 
In  other  forms  of  disease,  the  cries  of  animals  or 
natural  signs  are  resorted  to  in  place  of  words ;  or 
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the  ordinary  language  is  sung  or  chanted,, or  used 
rhythmically ;  or  a  foreign  language  may  be  employed 
or  imitated.  The  bearing  of  such  alterations  upon 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  upon  any  theory  as  to 
the  origin  of  language,  must  be  obvious ;  but  they 
possess  a  stUl  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
amount  of  intelligence  and  responsibility  predioable 
in  every  case  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system. 
— Calmiel,  De  la  Paralysie  considerSe  cJiez  les 
AlUnes ;  Phrenologkal  Journal,  No.  47;  Coleridge, 
Biographia  Xdteraria,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

LO'GOS  (Gr.  from  lego,  'I  speak')  denotes  the 
act  of  speaking ;  that  which  is  spoken ;  the  natural 
process  gone  through  for  the  purpose  of  the  forma- 
tion of  speech ;  the  reasoning  powers  themselves : 
— all  the  attributes  and  operations  of  the  soul, 
in  fact,  as  manifested  by  the  spoken  word.  It 
thus  occurs  in  the  classical  writers  under  the 
manifold  significations  of  word  or  words,  conver- 
sation, oration,  exposition,  command,  history,  prose, 
eloquence,  philosophical  proposition,  system,  reason, 
thought,  vrisdom,  and  the  like.  Theologically,  the 
word  logos,  as  occurring  at  the  begioning  of  the 
gospel  of  St  John,  was  early  taken  to  refer  to 
the  '  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  i.  e.,  Christ.' 
Yet  what  was  the  precise  meaning  of  the  apostle, 
who  alone  makes  use  of  the  term  in  a  manner 
which  allows  of  a  like  interpretation,  and  only  in 
the  introductory  part  of  his  gospel;  whether  he 
adopted  the  symbolising  usage  in  which  it  was 
employed  by  the  various  schows  of  his  day ;  which 
of  their  widely  differing  significations  he  had  in 
view,  or  whether  he  intended  to  convey  a  meaning 
quite  peculiar  to  himself : — ^these  are  some  of  the 
innumerable  questions  to  which  the  word  has  given 
rise  in  divinity,  and  which,  though  most  fiercely 
discussed  ever  since  the  first  days  of  Christianity, 
are  far  from  having  found  a  satisfactory  solution 
up  to  this  moment.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that 
the  notion  of  a  certain  manifestation  or  revelation 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  Godhead,  as  it  were — 
which  manifestation,  as  a  more  or  less  personified 
part  of  the  Deity,  stands  between  the  realms  of  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  of  spirit  and  matter — has  from 
times  immemorial  been  the  common  property  of  the 
whole  East,  and  is  found  expressed  in  the  religions 
of  the  primitive  Egyptians,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  Hindus  and  Parsees.  This  notion  of  an  embodi- 
ment of  divinity,  as  '  Word '  or  '  Wisdom,'  found 
its  way,  chiefly  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
exile,  into  the  heart  of  Judaism,  which  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  it  with  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Divine  Unity.  The  apocryphal  writers  chiefly 
pointed  to  the  '  Wisdom ' — of  which  Solomon  (Prov. 
viii.  22)  says  that  ^t  had  dwelt  vrith  God  from 
the  beginning, '  and  Job  (xxviii  20),  that  it  had 
assisted  in  the  creation' — as  the  emanation  of  God, 
which  emanation  was  supposed  to  be  bodily  to  a 
certain,  however  minute,  degree.  Thus,  Sirach  (xxiv. 
1,  23)  understands  the  'Spirit  of  God'  (Gen.  i.  2) 
to  be  a  kind  of  veil  or  mist,  a,nd  speaks  (i.  1,  9)  of 
the  '  vrisdom  that  is  of  the  Lord  and  is  with  the 
Lord,  everlasting,'  and  that '  it  was  created  before  all 
things,  and  known  unto  Him'  (ib.). 

This  Wisdom,  or  Word  of  creation,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sirach's  view,  formed  and  developed  the 
chaos,  further  manifested  itself — visibly — ^by  a  direct 
and  immediate  influence  upon  one  select  people, 
Israel,  through  which  it  wished  further  to  influence 
aU  mankind.  A  nearer  acquaintance  virith  this 
doctrine  in  all  its  bearings  at  once  solves  the  old 
riddles  of  certain  Targumic  interpretations,  which 
have  puzzled  a  host  of  investigators.  Thus  versions 
like  that  of  Targum  Jerushalmi  to  Gen.  i.  1,  '  With 
Wisdom,  God  created  heaven  and,  earth,'  and  the 
constant  use  of  the  term  Memra  (Word)  instead  of 
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Ood  or  Jehovah,  become  clear  at  once  (see  Tabgum, 
Versions).  No  less  must  many  passages  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash  assume  an  entirely  different 
aspect,  if  that  prevalent  mode  of  thought  and  speech 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  earlier  Platonic  schools,  again,  Logos,  soil., 
of  God,  was  the  common  term  for  'Plan  of  the 
Cosmos '  or  '  Divine  Keason,'  inherent  in  the  Deity. 
The  later  schools,  however,  more  prone  to  symbol 
and  allegory  in  philosophical  matters,  called  Logos 
a  'Hypostasis  of  Divinity,'  a  substance,  a  divine 
corporeal  essence,  as  it  were,  which  became  out- 
wardly visible — a  separate  Being,  in  fact,  which, 
created  out  of  the  Creator,  became  '  the  Son  of  the 
Creator.' 

But  above  all,  we  have,  for  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  usage  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to 
examine  the  Judffio-Alexandrme  views  on  this  point. 
Philo,  who  is  their  best  representative,  makes  the 
Logos  the  all-comprising  essence  of  spiritual  powers 
(Darmons,  Angels),  which  alone  acts  upon  the  uni- 
verse. In  this  sense,  the  Logos  stands  as  the  Divine 
Secison,  the  Power  of  all  Powers,  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  His  Sepresmtative,  between  Him  and  all  else. 
Nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  caU  it  the  Archangel, 
who  executes  the  behests  of  God  to  man ;  the  High- 
priest,  who  prays  for  man,  and  interferes  on  his 
behalf,  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty ;  and  he 
finally  speaks  of  Logos  as  'the  second  God'  (Z>e 
Somn.  i.  655),  and  the  '  Providence '  (Fate,  Fortune) 
which  watches  over  the  destinies  of  mankind  and 
separate  nations  {Quod  Dens,  i.  298).  These  con- 
ceptions, which,  he  says,  came  to  him  in  a  trance, 
he  does  not  allow,  however,  to  be  in  the  least 
derogatory  to  the  strictest  behef  in  the  oneness, 
invisibility,  and  pure  spiritualness  of  God,  such  as 
it  is  taught  in  the  Jewish  creed. — This  characterises 
sufficiently  the  general  vagueness  and  hazipess  of 
philosophical  and  theological  parlance  and  specu- 
lation m  the  Alexandrine  schools,  which,  obviously 
unconscious  of  the  palpable  contradictions  uttered 
in  one  breath,  mixed  up  pure  thought  and  visions, 
Scripture  with  eastern  and  western  philosophy  and 
theosophy,  monotheism  and  polytheiam,  heaping 
systems  upon  systems,  and  dreams  upon  dreams. 

If  the  apostle  did  not  himself,  to  a  certain  degree, 
stand  under  the  influence  of  some  of  the  popular 
ideas  connected  with  the  term  under  consideration, 
it  would,  at  anyrate,  seem  most  natural  that  he 
made  use  of  it,  as  of  one  conveying  a  certain  vague, 
yet  commonly  recognised  transcendental  notion  of 
a  divine  emanation  to  the  minds  of  his  contem- 
poraries. This  opinion,  however,  is  far  from  being 
unanimously  adopted.  Thus,  some  investigators 
hold  that  John,  irrespective  of  the  parlance  of  his 
day,  used  the  word  Logos  for  Legomenos,  i.  e..  He  of 
whom  it  has  been  spoken,  the  Promised  one;  others 
identify  it  with  '  doctrine ; '  while  a  third  notion 
(held  among  others  by  Calvin  and  Luther)  would 
make  it  equal  to  monologue,  conversation. 

For  the  person  of  the  Logos  as  the  mediator 
(.^lon,  Demiurgos,  &c.),  and  the  respective  relation 
between  him  and  the  other  persons  of  the  divine 
trias,  we  must  refer  to  the  articles  CffRiST,  Gnostics, 

TWNITT. 

LOGBO'ifO  (Lat.  Julia  Briga),  a  town  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Logrono,  is  situated  on  the 
Ebro,  60  miles  east  of  Burgos.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  has  several  churches,  convents,  a  theatre, 
college,  some  manufactures,  and  a  good  trade  in 
rural  prodube.    Pop.  10,466. 

LOGWOOD,  the  dark  red  solid  heart-wood  of 
Hceimatoxylon  Gampechianum,  a  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Ocesalpinece.  This  tree 
grows   in   Mexico   and   Central   America,  and  is 


perhaps  a  native  of  some  of 'the  West  India  Islands ; 
but  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Jamaica 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  although  jt  is  how 
naturalised  there.  It  is  the  only  known  species 
of  its  genus.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  20 — 50  feet ; 
the  leaves  are  pari-pinnate ;  the  racemes  many- 
flowered,  and  longer  than  the  leaves.  The  sapwood 
is  yellowish,  and  being  worthless,  is  hewed  off  with 
the  bark.  The  heart-wood  is  heavier  than  water, 
close-grained,  but  rather  coarse.  It  has  a  slight 
smell  resembling  that  of  violets,  a  sweetish  taste, 
is  astringent,  and  contains  a  distinguishing  crystal- 
line principle,  called  HcEmatoxyliiie  (q.  v.). 

No  dye-wood  is  imported  in  such  large  quan- 
tities as  L. ;  nearly  60,000  tons  are  annually  sent 
to  Great  Britain.  It  was  first  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  the  colour  was 
found  to  wash  out,  and  the  dyers  not  knowing 
how  to  fix  it,  much  dissatisfaction  was  occasioned 
by  the  sale  of  cloths  dyed  with  it,  and  an  act  of 
parhament  was  passed  prohibiting  its  use.  This 
act  was  repealed  in  1661,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  constantly  in  use,  science  having  shewn 
means  for  fixing.  L.  is  imported  in  large  billets 
or  logs,  usually  about  4  feet  in  length,  18  inches 
in  diameter,  and  of  very  irregular  shape ;  the  larger 
they  are,  the  greater  their  value;  the  colour  is  a 
dark  blood-red,  beooming  almost  black  after  long 
exposure.  The  infusion  of  the  wood  is  also  blood- 
red,  which  colour  it  yields  readily  to  boiling  water; 
it  is  changed  to  light  red  by  acids,  and  to  dark 
purple  by  alkalies.  In  dyeing  with  L.,  an  alimi, 
mordant  gives  various  shades  of  purple  and  violet 
— with  the  solution  of  tin,  it  gives  violet,  red,  and 
lilac ;  with  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron,  it  gives 
a  black;  but  this  is  greatly  improved  in  depth 
and  softness,  if  gall-nuts  are  also  used,  which  is 
generally  the  case.  It  is  also  one  of  the  ingredients 
m  both  black  and  red  ink;  but  Brazil-wood  is 
usually  preferred  for  the  latter. 

LOIR-BT-CHER,  a  department  of  France,  lying 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Loire,  and  formed  of  part 
of  the  old  province  of  Orleannois,  comprises  the 
arrondissements  of  Blois,  Venddme,  and  Komorantin. 
Area,  1,568,677  square  acres ;  pop.  (1862)  269,029. 
The  department  is  almost  a  uniform  plain,  broken 
only  by  vine-lulls  of  trifling  elevation.  The  northern 
part  is  more  fertile  than  the  south,  three-fourths  of 
which  is  occupied  by  marshes,  heaths,  and  forests — 
the  last  of  which,  indeed,  cover  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  surface.  The  chief  products  are  corn,  fruits, 
hemp,  wine,  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts.  The  rearing 
of  sheep,  poultry,  and  bees,  is  carefully  attended 
to,  and  there  are  also  manufactures  of  woollens, 
cottons,  leather,  glass,  &o.  Principal  towns,  Blois, 
Komorantin,  and  V  endfime. 

LOIRE  (ancient  lAger),  the  longest  river  in 
France,  has  its  source  in  .the  Cevennes  Mountaias, 
near  Gerbier-des-Joncs,  in  the  department  of 
.^dfeche,  at  an  elevation  of  4550  feet,  flows  in  a 
north-north-western  direction  through  the  centre  of 
France  as  far  as  Orleans,  where  it  bends  round  to 
the  south-west  as  far  as  Tours,  and  thence  follows, 
in  general,  a  western  course  to  its  embouchure  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Entire  length,  530  miles.  It 
becomes  navigable  a  little  above  Eoanne,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  of  450  mUes.  At  one  time, 
the  depth  of  the  water  at  its  mouth  was  18  feet 
at  ebb-tide  ;  now,  it  is  only  froim  6  to  9  feet.  The 
lower  course  of  the  L.  is  adorned  by  wooded  islets. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  large  dikes  or  levies 
have  been  built,  to  protect  the  surrounding  country 
from  inundations,  from  which,  however,  they  some- 
times Buffer  terribly.  It  receives  about  40  affluents, 
of  whicli  the  principal  are,  the  Loir,  on  the  fight ; 
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and  the  Allier,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  and  the  Vienne, 
on  the  left. 

LOIRE,  a  department  in  the  south-east  of  France, 
formerly  part  of  the  province  of  Lyonnaia,  com- 
prises the  arrondissements  of  Montbrison,  Roanne, 
and  St  Etienne.  Area,  1,178,234  English  acres  ; 
pop.  (1862)  517,603.  The  basin  of  the  Loire,  which 
flows  through  this  department,  is  h.  rather  unfruit- 
ful valley,  but  the  mountains  are  rich  in  iron  and 
lead,  and  the  coal-fields  of  the  department  are  the 
richest  in  France.  L.  is  also  noted  for  the  rearing 
of  silkworms,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  silk 
manufactures.  The  weaving  of  hemp  and  linen  is 
also  largely  carried  on.  Its  mineral  springs  are  in 
great  repute,  especially  those  of  St  Alban,  Sail-sous- 
Cou2an,  and  St  Galmier.  The  chief  towns  are  St 
Etierme,  Roanne,  Rive-de-Gier,  and  Montbrison. 

LOIRE,  Haute,  a  central  department  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  departments  of 
Lozere  and  Ardfeche.  Area,  1,212,160  square  acres  ; 
pop.  (1862)  305,521.  The  surface  is  mountainous; 
covered  by  the  Cevennes,  the  Cantal  Mountains, 
and  the  Margaride  chain,  whose  slopes  are  clothed 
with  forests,  and  whose  peaks  are  during  about  half 
the  year  covered  with  snow.  Chief  rivers  the 
Loire  and  the  Allier.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is 
fertile,  and  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  soil  con- 
sisting of  the  usual  crops  with  fruits  is  abundant. 
The  climate  is  very  various,  owing  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  surface.  The  arrondissements  are 
Le-Puy,  Yssengeaux,  and  Brioude ;  the  capital, 
Le-Puy. 

LOIRE-IlSrFERIETJEE,  a  maritime  department 
in  the  west  of  France,  formed  out  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  old  province  of  Brittany,  and  com- 
prising the  arrondissements  of  Nantes,  Ancenis, 
Paimboeuf,  Chiteaubriant,  and  Savenay,  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Loire.  Area,  1,697,979  English 
acres  ;  pop.  (1862)  580,207.  In  the  south  of  the 
department  lies  ,  Grand- Lieu,  the  largest  lake  in 
France.  The  interior  is,  ori  the  whole,  flat,  but  the 
north-east  and  south-east  are  slightly  hilly.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  rye,  and  barley, 
and  forming  in  some  parts  rich  pasturage.  There 
are  also  some  fine  forests.  Salt  marshes  are 
numerous  in  the  west.  The  vineyards  yield 
annually  about  32  million  gallons  of  wine.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  extensively  at  Nantes.  The 
coast-fisheries  and  general  export  trade  of  the 
department  are  extensive.  Capital,  Nantes ;  none 
of  the  other  towns  are  large. 

LOIRET,  a  central  department  of  France,  formed 
out  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  province  of 
Orleannois,  and  comprising  the  arrondissements  of 
Orleans,  Montars^s,  Gien,  and  Pithiviers,  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Loire.  Area,  1,670,984 
English  acres ;  pop.  (1862)  352,757.  The  country 
is,  for  the  most  part,  an  elevated  and  fruitful  plain, 
abounding  in  corn  and  wine — known  as  the  plateau 
of  Orleans  ;  but  the  district  along  both  banks  of  the 
Loire,  called  the  Sologne,  is  a  barren,  sandy  tract. 
L.  contains  several  large  forests.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
bees  are  extensively  reared,  and  mineral  springs  are 
numerous. 

LO'JA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Xenil,  31  miles  west  of  Granada, 
and  41  north-north-east  of  Malaga.  Pop.  14,700. 
L.  is  a  thriving  place,  with  21  woollen  factories, 
3  paper-mills,  and  two  hospitals,  and  was  once 
of  great  military,  importance,  being  the  key  to 
Granada.  The  summit  of  the  slope  on  which  the 
town  is  buUt  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish 
castlei 
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LO'KEREN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  on  the  Durme,  12  miles  east-north- 
east of  Ghent.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Ghent  and 
Antwerp  Railway.  Pop.  17,100.  L.  is'  a  well-built 
town,  with  numerous  schools,  benevolent  institu- 
tions, important  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
wooUen  goods,  and  large  bleach-fields. 

LOKI,  a  demi-god  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology. 
He  did  not  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Aesir  (see 
AsBS),  but  to  an  older  dynasty.  Still,  we  find  him 
from  the  very  first  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Odin, 
and  received  among  the  Aesir.  His  appearance  is 
beautiful,  and  he  is  possessed  of  great  knowledge 
and  cunning.  He  often  brings  the  new  gods  into 
diificulties,  from  which,  however,  he  again  extricates 
them.  Hence  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  strife  and  disturbance  m  the  Scandinavian 
mythology ;  the  '  Spirit  of  Evil,'  as  it  were,  mingling 
freely  with,  yet  essentially  opposed  to,  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Norse  heaven,  very  much  like  the 
Satan  of  the  Book  of  Job.  By  bis  artful  malice, 
he  caused  the  death  of  Balder  (q.  v.),  and  was  in 
consequence  visited  by  the  Aesir  with  most  terrible 
punishments.  He  is  sometimes  called  Asa-Loki, 
to  distinguish  him  from  Utgarda-Lohi,  a  king  of 
the  giants,  whose  kingdom  lies  on  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  earth ;  but  these  two  are  occasionally 
confounded.  It  is  quite  natural,  considering  the 
character  of  L.,  that  at  a  later  period  he  should 
have  become  identified  with  the  Devil  of  Christi- 
anity, who  is  called  in  Norway,  to  the  present 
day,  Laake. 

LOKMAN  (Abu  Ailajst  ?),  a  fabulous  personage  ; 
the  supposed  author  of  a  certain  number  of  Arabic 
fables.  He  is  by  sonje  Arabic  writers  called  a 
nephew  of  Job  or  Abraham ;  by  others,  a  councillor 
of  David  or  Solomon ;  others,  again,  identify  him 
with  Balaam,  whose  name  signifies,  like  that  of  L., 
the  Demurer.  Equal  uncertainty  reigns  respecting 
his  native  place  and  occupation.  Thus,  ne  is  variously 
held  to  have  been  an  Ethiopian  slave,  conspicuous 
for  his  ugliness ;  a  king  of  Yemen ;  an  Arabic  tailor ; 
a  carpenter ;  a. shepherd ;  and  the  like.  Most  prob- 
ably, the  circumstances  and  sayings  of  several  men 
living  at  different  periods  have  been  fathered  upon 
L.,  of  whom  Mohammed  '(Surah  31)  says  that  to 
him  '  has  been  given  the  Wisdom.'     There  is  also  a 

freat  hkeness  to  be  recognised  between  himself  and 
is  fables  and  ^sop  and  those  current  under  the 
latter's  name.  According  to  the  Arabic  writers,  to 
L.,  as  the  Ideal  of  Wisdom,  the  kingdom  of  the 
world  was  offered,  but  was  by  him  declined — pro- 
vided this  was  no  offence  against  piety — because  he 
felt  much  happier  as  he  was ;  and  that  when  asked 
what  was  the  secret  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom 
of  all  his  deeds,  he  replied  :  '  It  is  this  :  I  always 
adhere  to  the  truth  ;  I  always  keep  my  word  ;  and 
I  never  mix  myself  up  with  other  people's  affairs.' 

The  fables  that  go  by  L.'s  name  are  for  the  moat 
part  Indian  apologues,  which  were  first  rendered 
into  Greek,  thence  into  Syriao,  and  finally  into 
Arabic.  They  are,  in  this  last  form,  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  and  thus  unknown  to  all  the 
classical  writers.  The  language  is  very  corrupt, 
and  it  is  highly  to  be  regretted  that  the  book,  for 
want  of  anything  better,  still  holds  its  rank  as  an 
elementary  book  for  Arabic  students.  Its  first 
redaction  is,  according  to  a  note  to  a  manuscript  in 
the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris  (Suppl.  No.  68),  due 
to  an  Egyptian  Christian,  Barsuma,  who  probably 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The 
first  edition,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Erpemius, 
appeared  at  Leyden  (1615).  The  book  has  been 
frequently  translated  into  European  languages — into 
French,  by  Tanneguy,  Schier,  &o. ;  into  Spanish,  by 
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Miguel  Garcia  Asoenaio,  &o. ;  into  Danish,  by  Rask ; 
into  German,  by.  Olearius,  Sohaller,  &o.  Recent 
editions  are  by  Bernstein  (Giitt.  1817),  Caussin  de 
Perceval  (Paris,  1818),  Freytag  (Bonn,  1823),  RHdiger 
(Leip.  1830,  i.c.),  Schier  (Dres.  1831),  Rasoli 
(Copenh.  1832),  Derenbure  (Berl.  1850),  &o. 

A  book,  Amihdl  (Parables),  ascribed  to  L.,  and 
supposed  to  contain  more  than  a  thousand  apo- 
logues, maxims,  parables,  sentences,  &c.,  has  never 
been  discovered.  L.'s  supposed  grave  is  shewn  at 
Eamlah,  near  Jerusalem. 

LOLITJM.    See  Daenel  and  Rye-grass. 

LO'LLARDS,  or  LO'LLHARDS,  a  semi-monastic 
society,  the  members  of  which  devoted  themselves 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  of  the  dead.  It  was  first 
formed  about  the  year  1300  in  Antwerp,  where  some 
pious  persons  associated  themselves  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead.  They  were  caUed  from  their  frugal  life, 
and  the  poverty  of  Ihelr  appearance,  Matemans ; 
also,  from  their  patron  saint.  Brethren  of  Saint 
Alexius  J  and,  on  account  of  their  dwelling  in  cells, 
Fratres  Gellitce;  whilst  they  acquired  the  name 
L.  from  their  practice  of  singing  dirges  at  funerals 
— ^the  Low-German  word  lollen,  or  luUen,  signifying 
to  sing  softly  or  slowly.  They  soon  spread  through 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  and  in  the  frequent 
pestilences  of  that  period,  were  useful,  and  every- 
where welcome.  The  clergy  and  the  begging-friars, 
however,  disliked  and  persecuted  them,  classing 
them  with  the  heretical  Beghards  (see  BEomujES), 
tin  Gregory  XI.  took  them  under  his  protection  in 
1374.  Female  Lollard  societies  were  formed  in 
some  places.  The  L.  having  been  reproached  with 
heresy,  their  name  was  afterwards  very  commonly 
given  to  different  classes  of  religionists,  sometimes  to 
the  truly  pious,  sometimes  to  the  worst  pretenders  ; 
and  in  England,  it  became  a  designation  of  the 
followers  of  Wichflfe  (q.  v.),  and  thus  extended  into 
Scotland,  where  the  L.  of  Kyle  (in  Ayrshire) 
attracted  attention,  and  became  the  objects  of 
persecution  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

LOMBARD,  Peter  (rather,  Peter  the  Lombard), 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Schoolmen,  was  born 
at  a  village  near  Novara,  in  Lombardy.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Abelard,  afterwards  became  a  teacher  of 
theology  in  Paris,  and  in  1159  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Paris.  Bayle  says  that  he  was  the  first  who 
obtained  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Theology  in  the 
university  of  Paris.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1164.  He 
was  very  generally  styled  Mqgister  Sententiarum,  or 
the  Master  of  Sentences,  from  his  work  Sententiarum 
Libri  7F.,  an  arranged  collection  of  sentences  from 
Augustine  and  other  Fathers,  on  points  of  Christian 
doctrine,  with  objections  and  replies,  also  collected 
from  authors  of  repute.  It  was  intended  as  a 
manual  for  the  scholastic  disputants  of  his  age,  and 
as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  just  been  said,  is 
a  compilation  rather  than  an  original  work.  It  was 
the  subject  of  many  commentaries  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.  The  works  of  Peter 
L.  were  edited  by  Aleaume  (Louvain,  1546). 

LOMBARD  ARCHITECTURE  is  the  style 
which  was  invented  and  used  by  the  Gothic 
invaders  and  colonists  of  the  north  of  Italy, 
from  about  the  age  of  Charlemagne  till  it  was 
superseded  by  the  importation  of  the'  pointed 
style  from  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  The  architecture  of  the  Lombards  was 
derived  from  the  Romanesque  (q.  v.),  or  debased 
Roman  style  which  they  found  in  the  country — the 
general  plan  of  the  churches,  and  the  general  form 
of  the  pillars,  arches,  &c.,  being  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  Roman  Basilicas  (q.  v.).  But  in 
detail,  there  is  no  such  resemblance ;  the  Roman 
traditions  are  entirely  abandoned,  and  instead  of 
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the  debased  acanthus  leaves  and  fragments  of 
entablatures,  so  characteristic  of  the  Romanesque 
style,  the  Lombards  adopted  a  freer  imitation  of 
natural  forms  in  their  foliage,  and  covered  their 
buildings  with  representations  of  the  fights  and 
hunting-expeditions  in  which  they  delighted.  On 
their  first  arrival  in  Italy,  they  used  Italian  work- 
men ;  but  when  their  own  people  became  more 
numerous,  they  also  laid  aside  the  sword  for  the 
trowel.  Accordingly,  wherever  in  North  Italy  the 
Lombards  were  numerous,  their  style  prevailed ; 
and  where  the  Romans  predominated,  the  "Roman- 
esque prevailed.  The  north  '  of  Italy  belonged 
naturally,  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne',  to  the  great 
German  empire,  and  thus  we  find  nearly  the  same 
style  of  architecture  in  Lombardy  and  in  Germany 
as  far  north  as  the  Baltic.  See  Rhenish  Archi- 
tecture. Few  early  examples  of  Lombard  archi- 
tecture exist.  In  the  unruly  times  when  the  style 
originated,  the  buildings  were  no  doubt  frequently 
destroyed  by  fire;  this  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
desire  to  erect  fireproof  structures,  and  thus  the 
earlier ,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  later  examples 
are  vaulted  with  stone,  whereas  the  Romanesque 
basilicas  are  generally  roofed  with  wood.  This  stone 
roof  seems  to  have  been  the  great  desideratum  in  the 
new  style.  The  earliest  example  is  a  small  chapel 
at  Friuli,  built  probably  during  the  8th'  c.,  and  it  is 
covered  with  an  intersecting  vault.  Examples  of- 
this  date  are  rare  in  Italy ;  but  in  Switzerland,  where 
the  style  is  almost  identical,  several  interesting 
specimens  of  early  architecture  remain,  such  as  the 
churches  of  Romain-Motier,  Granson,  Payerue,  &c., 
in  which  the  transition 
from  the  Romanesque  to 
the  round  arched  Gothic 
is  very  clearly  traceable. 
We  there  find  the  pecu- 
liar arch-ornament  so 
characteristic  of  Lom- 
bardy and  the  Rhine  (tig. 
I),  and  we  can  trace  the 
timid  steps  by  which  the 
Goths  advanced  in  the  art  of  vaulting. 

The  vaulting  is  the  leading  feature  of  Lombard 
architecture,  and  from  it  spring  the  other  distin- 
guishing forms  of  the  style.  Thus,  the  plain,  round 
piUars,  with  a  simple  base  and  capital,  which  served 
to  support  the  side- walls  and  roof  of  a  basilica,  are 
changed  for  a  compound  pier,  made  up  of  several 
shafts,  each  resting  on  its  own  base,  and  each  pro- 
vided with  a  capital  to  carry  the  particular  parit  of 
the  vaulting  assigned  to  it.  This  change  is  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice  as  the  first  germ  of  that 
prmciple  which  was  afterwards  developed  into  the 
Gothic  Style  (q.  v.).  Buttresses  are  also  introduced 
for  the  first  time,  although  with  small  projection. 

The  Cathedral  of  Novara  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  Lombard  architecture.  It 
belongs  to  the  11th  century.  The  plan  (fig.  2) 
shews  the  arrangement  common  at  this  epoch  all 
over  the  German  enipire.  It  is  derived  from  the 
old  basUican  type,  having  at  the  west  end  an 
open  atriuni,  with  arcade  around,  from  which  the 
church  is  entered  by  a  central  door.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  central  and  side  aisles,  with  vaulted 
roof,  and  terminated  with  an  apsidal  choir.  At  the 
end  of  the  atrium  opposite  the  church,  is  situated 
the  baptistery.  At  Asti,  there  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  early  Lombard  Baptistery.  The 
same  general  arrangement  of  plan  afterwards  became 
common  in  the  German  churches,  the  atrium 
being  roofed  over  and  included  in  the  nave,  and 
the  baptistery  forming  the  western  apse  of  the 
double-apsed  churches.  The  elevation  of  Novara 
is    ornamented   with    those    arcades   and   arched 
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Btrinjg-ootirses  so  oommon  in  Lombard  and  Rhenish 
architecture  (fig.  1). 
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San  Michele  at  Pavia,  and  San  Ambrogio  at 
Milan,  are  also  good  early  examples  of  this  style. 
In  both,  the  grouping  of  the  piers  into  vatdting 
shafts,  wall-arch  ^afts,  &c.  (fig.  3),  is  complete, 
and  that  beautiful  feature  of  the  style,  the  arcade 
round  the  apse  (fig.  4),  is  fuUy  developed.    The 


atrium  and  west  front  of  San  Ambrogio  form  one 
of  the  finest  groups  of  Lombard  architecture. 
Lombard  architecture  is   important  as  forming 
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a  link  between  the  Romanesque  of  Italy  and  the 
Gothic  of  the  Cisalpine  countries.  On  the  one 
hand,  its  origin  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Roman 
basilicas;  while  on  the  other  it  embodied  those 
principles  from  the  development  of  which  sprang 
the  great  Gothic  style  of  the  middle  ages. 

LOMBARDS,  a  German  people  of  the  Suevio 
family,  not  very  numerous,  but  of  distinguished 
valour,  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  early 
history  of  Europe.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Longoiardi,  or  Langdba/rdi,  a  Latinised  form  in  use 
since  the  12th  c,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  given  with  reference  to  the  long  beards  of 
this  people ;  although  some  derive  it  rather  from  a 
word  parta,  or  harte,  which  signifies  a  battle-axe. 
About  the  4th  c,  they  seem  to  have  begun  to 
leave  their  original  seats  (on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
where  the  Romans  seem  to  have  come  first  in 
contact  with  them  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era),  and  to  have  fought  flieir  way  south- 
ward and  eastward,  tUl  they  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  eastern  Roman  empire  on  the 
Danube,  adopted  du  Arian  form  of  Christiaooity, 
and  after  having  been  for  some  time  tributary 
to  the  Heruli,  raised  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  power,  and  of  that  of  the  Gepidae,  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  6th  c,  to  the  position  of 
masters  of  Pannonia,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerjful  nations  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Under  their  king  Alboin  (q.  v.),  they 
invaded  and  conquered  the  north  and  centre  of 
Italy  (568' — 369).  The  more  complete  triumph  of 
the  L.  was  promoted  by  the  accession  of  strength 
which  they  received  from  other  German  tribes 
following  them  qverthe  Alps — Bulgarians,  Sarma- 
tians,  Paimonians,  Norioi,  Alelhanni,  Suevi,  Gepidse, 
and  Saxons — for  the  numbers  of  the  L.  thetoselves 
were  never  very  great. 

The  L.,  after  the  example  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves in  the  conquests  of  former  times,  were  for 
the  most  part  contented  with  a  third  of  the  land 
or  of  its  fruits.  One  of  their  kings,  Authari  (584 
— 590),  assumed  the  title  of  Mavius,  which  had 
been  borne  by  some  of  the  later  Roman  emperors, 
and  asserted  the  usual  claims  of  a  Roman  ruler; 
whilst  the  administration  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom was  soon  so  superior  to  that  whicK  then 
prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  that  to  many 
the  change  of  masters  was  a  positive  rehef  from 
unjust  and  severe  exactions.  Whilst  the  higher 
nobihty,  however,  in  general  retained  some  portion 
of  their  former  wealth  and  greatness,  the  possessors 
of  small  properties  became  fewer  in  number,  and 
simk  into  the  class  of  mere  cultivators,  to  whom 
it  was  comparatively  indifferent  whether  they 
acknowledged  a  Roman  or  a  Lombard  superior. 
The  rights  of  the  municipal  corporations  also, 
although  acknowledged,  were  gradually  abridged, 
partly  through  the  encroachments  of  the  Lombard 
dukes,  and  partly  through  those  of  the  higher 
clergy,  till  few  relics  of  their  ancient  self-govern- 
ment remained.  These  few,  however,  were  the  germs 
from  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  hberties  of 
the  independent  ItaKan  cities  were  developed. 

The  conversion  of  the  Arian  L.  ,to  the  orthodox 
faith  was  brought  about  by  the  policy  of  Gregory 
the  Great  and  the  zeal  of  Theodolmd^,  wife  of 
Authari,  and  subsequently  of  his  successor,  AaUulf 
(590—615). 

Theodolinda  persuaded  Agilulf  to  restore  a  por- 
tion of  their  property  and  dignities  to  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  to  have  his  own  son  baptized  according 
to  the  Catholic  rites.  She  also  built  the  magnificent 
Basilica  of  St  John  the  Baptist  at  Monza,  near  Milan, 
in  which  in  subsequent  times  was  kept  the  Lombard, 
crown,  called  the  Iron  Crown,  (q.  v.).    The  L.  were 
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erelong  fully  united  to  the  Eomau  Catholio  Churph. 
The  contests  of  the  dti&es  prevented  the  firm 
consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  very  consider- 
able extension  of  its  boundaries,  lie  Edict  of  the 
Lombard  king,  Rothari  (638—654),  declaring  the 
laws  of  the  L,  promulgated  22d  November  643, 
is  memorable,  as  naving  become  the  foundation  of 
constitutional  law  in  the  Grermauio  kingdoms  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  revised  and  extended  by  sub- 
sequent Lombard  kings,  but  subsisted  in  force  for 
several  centuries  after  the  Lombard  kingdom  had 
passed  away.  The  L.,  however,  gradually  became 
more  and  more  aesimilated  to  the  former  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  of  which  they  had  made  them- 
selves lords ;  their  rudeness  was  exchanged  for 
refinement,  and  the  Latin  language  prevailed  over 
the  German,  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  But  of  the  original 
Lombard  language  little  is  known,  nothing  remain- 
ing to  attest  its  certainly  German  character  except 
a  few  words  and  names,  the  very  ballads  in  which 
the  stories  of  Lombard  heroes  were  recorded  having 
only  come  down  to  us  in  Latin  versions. 

Liutprand  (713 — 744),  raised  the  Lombard  king- 
dom to  its  highest  prosperity.  He  quelled  wiSi 
strong  hand  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  gave 
the  finishing  blow  to  the  exarchate  of  Eavenna, 
and  sought  to  extend  his  dominion  over  all  Italy. 
But  the  popes  now  entered  upon  that  Macchia- 
vellian  policy  which  they  long  incessantly  pursued, 
of  labouring  to  prevent  a  union  of  all  Italy  imder 
one  government,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  greater  power  in  the  midst  of  contending  parties. 
This,  with  the  disputes  which  arose  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  Lombard  throne,  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Lombard  kingdom  within  no  long  time 
after  it  had  reached  its  utmost  greatness.  The 
popes  allied  themselves  with  the  Frankish  kings,  and 
Pepin,  who  had  been  anointed  by  Stephen  n.  to  the 
'patriciate,'  i.  e.,  the  governorship  of  Rome,  invaded 
Italy  (754),  and  compelled  the  Lombard  king  Aistulf 
(749 — 754),  who  cherished  the  same  ambitious 
designs  as  Liutprand,  to  refrain  from  further  con- 
quests, and  even  to  give  up  some  of  the  cities  which 
had  already  yielded  to  his  arms,  which  Pepin  (755) 
bestowed  upon  the  Roman  Church  and  common- 
wealth. New  causes  of  hostility  between  the  Prank 
and  Lombard  monarchs  arose  when  Charlemagne 
sent  back  to  her  father  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
Lombard  king  Desiderius  (754 — 774),  and  Desiderius 
supported  the  claims  of  the  children  of  Carloman, 
Charlemagne's  brother.  In  the  autumn  of  773, 
Charlemagne  invaded  Italy ;  and  in  May  of  the 
following  year,  Pavia  was '  conquered,  and  the 
Lombard  Inngdom,  after  an  existence  of  206  years, 
was  overthrown.  -In  776,  an  insurrection  of  some 
of  the  Lombard  dukes  brought  Charlemagne  again 
into  Italy,  and  the  dukedoms  were  broken  down 
into  counties,  and  the  Lombard  system,  as  far  as 
possible,  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Pranks.  In 
803,  a  treaty  between  Charlemagne,  the  western, 
and  Nipephorus,  the  eastern  emperor,  confirmed  the 
right  of  the  former  to  the  Lombard  territory,  with 
Rome,  the  Exarchate,  Ravenna,  Istria.  and  part 
of  Dahnatia;  whilst  the  eastern  empire  retained 
the  isl&uds  of  Venice  and  the  maritime  towns  of 
Dalmatia,  with  Naples,  Sicily,  and  part  of  Calabria. 
Compare  Turk's  Die  Longobwrden  und  ihr  Volksrecht 
(Rest.  1835) ;  and  Plegler's  i)as  Konigrdch  der 
Longdbardm  in  Italien  (Leip.  1851). 

LO'MBARDY,  the  name  given  to  that  part  of 
Upper  Italy  which  formed  the  'nucleus'  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  (q.  v.).  It  consisted  of 
the  whole  of  Italy  north  of  the  peninsula,  with  the 
exceptions  of  Savoy  and  Venice,  and  after  the  fall 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  in  774,  was  incorporated 


in  the  Carlovingian  empire.  In  843,  it  was  created 
a  separate  kingdom,  but  was  not  entirely  severed 
from  the  Prankish  monarchy  till  888.  Prom  this 
time  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  kings  till  961,  when 
it  was  annexed  to  the  German  empire.  Out  of 
the  wrecks  of  the  old  independent  kingdom  now 
arose  a  number  of  independent  duchies,  as  Priuh, 
Mantua,  Susa,  Piedmont,  &c.,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Pavia. 
These  republics  consisted  of  one  sovereign  town, 
surrounded  by,  in  many  cases,  a  large  extent  of 
dependent  territory.  The  Lombard  cities  declared 
themselves  independent  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  12th  c,  and  in  1167  were  joined  by 
their  less  powerful  neighbours  in  the  '  first  Lombard 
league,'  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties, 
against  Prederic  Barbarossa,  whom  they  severely 
defeated  in  1176.  In  1225,  they  were  compelled  to 
form  the  '  second  Lombard  league '  against  Frederic 
II.,  and  with  similar  success.  About  this  time, 
petty  tyrants  arose  in  most  of  the  cities,  and  the 
country  was  distracted  by  internal  dissensions, 
which  were  carefully  fostered  by  France  and  Ger- 
many. These  two  OTeat  powers  and  Spain  strove 
for  the  possession  of  Lombardy.  The  last  succeeded 
in  obtaining  it  in  1540,  and  held  possession  till 
about  1706,  when  after  another  dispute,  the  duchies 
of  Milan  and  Mantua  (the  coimtry  bounded  by  the 
Ticino,  Po,  Mincio,  and  Switzerland),  which  alone 
now  retained  the  name  of  L.,  came  into  the  hands 
of  Austria,  and  were  designated  'Austrian  Lom- 
bardy.' In  1796,  it  became  part  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  but  in  1815  wag  restored  to  Austria,  and 
annexed  politically  to  the  newly-acquired  Venetian 
territory  under  the  name  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
Kingdom.  This  union  was  dissolved  in  1859  by  the 
ItaUan  war;  L.  was  given  up  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy,  Austria,  however;  retaining  her  Venetian 
territory.  There  is  now  no  o£B.oiai  division  called 
L.,  the  coimtry  having  been  parcelled  out  into  the 
provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Oonio,  Cremona, 
Milan,  Pavia,  and  Sondrio.  Its  total  area  was 
8264  English  square  nules,  with  a  population  (1858) 
of  3,039,065. 

The  northern  districts  of  L.  are  alpine  in 
character,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  of  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  induced  chiefiy  by  the  universal 
practice  of  irrigation.  The  country  is  celebrated 
for  the  produota  of  its  pasture-land,  and  as  much 
as  50,000,000  lbs.  of^  cheese  is  annually  produced  in 
the  dairies  of  Lombardy.  Agriculture  is  here  in 
a  more  advanced  state  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  wheat,  rice,  and  maize  being  the  principal 
crops ;  melons,  gourds,  oranges,  figs,  citrons,  pome- 
granates, peaches,  plums,  and  other  fruits  of  excel- 
lent quality,  are  largely  produced.  The  numerous 
mulberry  plantations  form  another  prominent 
feature,  and  vines  are  extensively  cultivated, 
though  the  wine  produced  from  them  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Various  kinds  of  marble,  some  of  them  of 
great  beauty,  form  the  chief  item  in  the  mineral 
products  of  L. ;  a  few  iron  mines  exist  in  Como 
and  Bergamo.  The  chief  manufactures  are  silk, 
cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  flax,  paper,  glass,  and 
pottery;  the  annual  value  of  the  silk  exceeds 
£3,000,000.  Education  is  very  generally  diffused 
among  the  people,  and  they  are  well  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  scientific  and  literary  journals. 

LOMBO'K,  an  island  in  that  crescent  group  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  known  as  the  Sunda  Islands. 
It  lies  between  Bali  on  the  west,  and  Sumbawa 
on  the  east ;  lat.  from  8°  12'  to  9°  S  ,  long,  from  115° 
44'  to  116°  40'  E.  Area  estimated  at  1480  square 
hules;  pop.  at  200,000,  who  are  aU  Mohammedans. 
The  north  and  south  coasts  are  each  traversed  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  volcanic,  but 
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the  interior  is  a  fertile  vaJley.  Kioe  and  cotton  are 
largely  cultivated,  20,000  tons  of  the  former  being 
exported  annually.  The  capital  ia  Mataram,  the 
principal  seaport,  Ampanam. 

LOME'NTUM.    See  LBauMK 

LO'MOND,  Loch,  the  largest  of  the  Scottish 
lakes,  lies  between  Dumbartonshire  on  the  west, 
and  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Perth  on  the  east. 
It  is  24  miles  long,  is  7  miles  broad  at  the  southern 
extremity,  though  the  northern  half  is  only  about 
a  mile  in  width,  and  has  an  area  of  45  square  miles. 
Its  depth  varies  from  60  to  600  feet,  and  its  surface 
is  only  about  22  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  the  loch  are  swelled  by  the  contri- 
butions of  many  streams,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Bndrick,  from  the  south-east ;  the  surplus  waters 
are  carried  off  by  the  Leven,  an  affluent  of  the 
Clyde.  The  lower  portion  of  the  loch  is  surrounded 
by  a  hilly  but  well-cultivated  and  finely  wooded 
country,  and  the  character  of  the  scenery  is  in  the 
highest  degree  rich  and  beautiful.  Around  the 
northern  portion  of  the  loch  are  piled  high,  wild, 
and  picturesque  masses  of  moimtains — Ben  Lomond 
on  the  east,  and  the  Arrochar  hills  on  the  west. 
The  surface  is  dotted  over  with  numerous  islands, 
which  are  finely  diversified  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, and  contribute  greatly  to  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  scene.    Several  steamers  ply  on  the  lake. 

LO'MZA,  a  district  town  in  the  government  of 
Augustovo,  in  Poland,  on  the  left  of  the  Narev,  a 
tributary  of  the  Vistula,  and  85  miles  north-east 
of  Warsaw,  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history 
of  Poland,  but  has  never  recovered  from  its  suffer- 
ings during  the  Swedish  wars.  L.  has  a  college,  a 
gymnasium,  an  arsenal,  and  several  paper-mills, 
and  cloth  and  linen  factories  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  6043. 

LO'NDON,  the  capital  of  the  British  empire, 
stands  on  both  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  60 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  dome  of  St  Paul's  is  in 
lat.  51°  30'  48"  N.,  and  in  long.  5'  48"  W.  The 
river  here  varies  from  900  to  1200  feet  in  width. 

London,  under  the  names  Londinium,  Lmidinum, 
and  Augusta,  was  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the 
Pomans  in  Britain.  They  encircled  a  portion  of 
what  is  now  the  City  with  a  wall,  which  was  rebuilt 
and  extended  in  later  ages.  In  Stow's  time,  the 
remains  of  the  Norman  or  Anglo-Norman  wall  were 
about  two  mUes  in  extent,  from  the  Thames  at 
the  Tower  to  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars. '  The 
great  fire  of  1666,  and  continual  reconstructions  in 
later  ages,  have  nearly  obliterated  all  traces  of  the 
old  wall.  The  seven  gates  which  pierced  it  are 
entirely  gone.  Temple  Bar  being  merely  one  of  the 
outer  bars  or  suburban  gates. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  size  of 
L.,  because  there  is  no  definite  number  of  surrounding 
villages  and  parishes  included  within  it.  '  London 
within  the  walls,'  the  original  City,  comprises  only 
370  acres ;  '  London  without  the  walls'  comprises  230 
acres ;  then  there  are  the  city  of  Westminster  and 
the  borough  of  Southwark ;  the  '  Tower  Hamlets,' 
comprising  Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapel,  Stepney, 
Mile  End,  Poplar,  &c. ;  the  northern  suburbs  of 
Marylebone,  Pancras,  Hampstead,  Islington,  Hack- 
ney, &o. ;  the  western  suburbs  of  Kensington, 
Chelsea,  Fiilham,  Paddington,  &c. ;  many  parishes  in 
the  centre,  but  westward  of  the  City;  Bennondsey, 
Lambeth,  Newington,  Wandsworth,  Eotherhithe, 
&c.,  in  Surrey;  and  Deptfoi-d,  Greenwich,  and 
Lewisham,  in  Kent.  The  Post-office  L.  is  larger 
than  the  Parliamentary  L.;  and  the  Police  L.  is 
larger  than  either.  It  is  usual,  however,  now  to 
take,  as  the  limit  of  L.,  the  area  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  'Metropolis  Local  Government  Act,' 
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which  is  also  adopted  by  the  Ke^strar-general  for 
the  Census,  and  which  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
area  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  This  area  contained,  in  1851,  305,933 
inhabited  houses,  and  2,362,236  inhabitants ;  and  in 
1861,  330,237  inhabited  houses,  and  2,803,034  inha- 
bitants. In  round  numbers,  the  dimensions  may  be 
estimated  at  about  13  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
9  from  north  to  south ;  but  the  shape  is  very  irre- 
gular ;  all  that  can  be  said  relates  to  the  area,  which 
is  117  square  miles.  For  Parliamentary  purposes, 
L.  constitutes  eight  boroughs — viz.,  City  of  London, 
Westminster,  Southwark,  Marylebone,  Finsbury, 
Tower  Hamlets,  Lambeth,  and  Greenwich ;  the 
first  sending  tova  members,  and  the  others  two 
each.  The  Tower  Hamlets  alone  contained  570,898 
inhabitants  in  1861.  For  Poor-law  purposes,  L. 
is  divided  into  40  imions,  in  some  cases  single 
parishes,  in  others  groups  of  parishes.  The  '  Metro- 
politan Buildjngs  Act '  of  1855 — ^which  gives  some 
kind  of  official  control  over  the  ranging  of  houses 
in  streets,  the  removal  of  projections  and  sheds, 
the  management  of  rebuilding  and  repairs,  the 
compulsory  repair  of  houses  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition, &c. — divides  the  metropolis  into  56  districts, 
of  which  4  are  in  the  City  of  L.,  5  in  the  City  of 
Westminster,  30  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis 
north  of  the  Thames,  and  17  south  of  the  Thames. 
Each  of  these  has  a  district  officer  and  a  district 
surveyor. 

The  Thames  at  L.  is  crossed  by  the  following 
Bridges,  now  (August  1863)  either  built  or  building : 
London  Bridge,  South-eastern  EaUway  City  Bridge, 
Southwark  Bridge,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway 
Bridge,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Charing 
Cross  Railway  and  Foot  Bridge,  Westminster 
Bridge,  Lambeth  Bridge,  Vauxhall  13ridge,  Pimlico 
Railway  Bridge,  Chelsea  Bridge,  Battersea  Bridge, 
West  London  Railway  Bridge,  Putney  Bridge,  and 
Hammersmith  Bridge.  (The  bridges  at  Barnes, 
Kew,  and  Richmond  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
within  metropolitan  limits.)  Near  and  between 
these  bridges  are  about  20  Steam-ioat  piers,  for  the 
accommodation  of  river-passengers.  The  Thames 
Tunnel  forms  a  footway  under  the  river,  1200  feet 
long,  about  two  miles  below  London  Bridge.  For 
the  aocpmmodation  of  such  shippuig  as  cannot 
conveniently  load  and  unload  in  the  river,  St 
Katharine's  Docks,  London  Docks,  Limehouse  Dochs, 
West  India  Docks,  Hast  India  Docks,  and  Victoria 
Docks,  have  been  formed  on  the  northern  shore; 
and  the  Commercial  and  Orand  Surrey  Docks  on 
the  southern.  The  part  of  the  Thames  just  below 
London  Bridge,  called  the  Pool,  is  the  great 
rendezvous  for  coal-ships;  below  that,  as  far  aa 
Blackwall,  is  the  Port,  occupied  by  ships  of  greater 
burden.  Of  Canals,  the  Paddington,  Regents,  and 
Grand  Surrey  are  the  chief. 

In  matters  of  government,  L.  is  under  very  varied 
jurisdiction.  The  lord  mayor  and  corporation  exer- 
cise peculiar  powers  in  the  City,  in  reference  to  toUs, 
dues,  markets,  the  administration  of  justice,  police, 
draiQage,  lighting,  paving,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters.  The  City  is  divided  into  25  Wards,  each 
represented  by  an  alderman ;  the  aldermen  are 
chosen  for  life,  and  are  magistrates  by  virtue  of  then' 
office.  The  Common  Council  consists  of  206  mem- 
bers, who,  with  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  form 
a  kin,d  of  parliament  for  the  management  of  City 
affairs.  The  Mansion  House  and  OuildhaU  are  the 
chief  buildings  for  the  transaction  of  corporate  busi- 
ness. The  Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Police,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  have  control  over 
the  whole  metropolis  except  the  City.  Westminster 
and  Southwark  are  each  under  local  authorities,  but 
only  in  minor  matters.     The  Drainage  is  managed 
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by  two  Boards  of  Works,  one  for  tlie  City,  and  one 
for  the  rest  of  the  metropoKs ;  and  is  now  heing 
improved  by  a  vast  and  costly  ^stem  of  sewerage, 
paid  for  by  the  householders.  Nearly  all  the  drain- 
age and  sewage,  after  the  year  1866,  will  enter  the 
Thames  at  points  12  miles  below  London  Bridge, 
instead  of  in  Loudon  itself ;  the  expense  of  the  new 
sewers  will  exceed  £4,000,000.  The  Gas  supply  is  in 
the  hands  of  joint-stock  companies ;  and  so  is  the 
Jfato-  supply :  the  water  being  obtained  from  the 
Thames,  and  from  the  New  Kiver,  one  of  its  affluents. 
In  Police  jurisdiction,  the  City  of  L.  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  metropolis.  In  1863,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  government  to  bring  all  under  one 
jurisdiction ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  citizens  was 
so  .strong,  that  the  attempt  failed.  The  City  police, 
about  650  in  number,  are  in  6  divisions,  and  have  7 
stations ;  there  are  2  police-offices  or  justice-rooms, 
one  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  one  at  Guildhall. 
All  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  is  under  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Metropolitan  Police,  with  head-quarters 
at  Whitehall.  There  are  18  divisions,  all  but  one 
(the  Thames  Police)  denoted  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  the  full  force,  officers  and  men,  is  about 
7000.  There  are  15  police-offices,  attended  by  27 
police  magistrates,  for  taking  cognizance  of  offences 
within  the  metropolis,  but  outside  the  Gity. 

The  Streets  of  L.  depend  mainly  for  their  direction 
on  the  course  of  the  Thames ;  the  principal  of  them 
being  nearly  east  and  west.  One  line  of  route  extends 
from  Hammersmith  to  Mile  End  and  Bow,  through 
Piccadilly,  Strand,  and  Cheapside;  another,  beginning 
in  the  TJxbridge  Road,  passes  through  Oxford  Street 
and  Holbom,  and  joins  the  former  at  Cheapside. 
There  is  still  a  deficiency  of  wide  thoroughfares  for 
the  City  traffic ;  but  a  new  street  about  to  be  made 
from  Blaokfriars  Bridge  to  the  Mansion  House 
win  open  a  new  and  useful  avenue— in  connection 
with  an  important  Thames  Embankment,  which  is 
to  extend  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  Westminster 
Bridge,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Most  of 
the  new  streets  formed  within  the  last  few  years  are' 
far  superior  in  all  rejects  to  those  formed  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago — except  those  at  the  outskirts, 
which  are  mostly  poor  and  slight.  Regent  Street 
and  the  Quadrant  form  the  finest  street  in  London, 
for  general  effect ;  but  the  most  palatial  street  is 
PaU-Mall,  owing  to  the  number  of  Club-houses 
situated  there,  most  of  which  are  fine  buildings. 
Of  the  50  principal  club-houses  in  L.,  the  Army 
and  Navy,  Guards',  University,  Oarlton,  Reform, 
Travellers',  Athenaeum,  United  Service,  and  United 
University,  are  in  this  one  street.  Perhaps  the 
wealthiest  range  of  shops  in  the  world  is  that 
which  lies  on  the  route  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Cornhm. 

Among  the  buildings  in  L.  belonging  to  the  crown 
or  to  the  nation,  the  following  are  the  principal : 
St  Jame^s  Palace,  an  irregular  and  inelegant  cluster 
of  buildings,  used  for  court  purposes,  but  not  as  the 
*■  Queen's  residence.  Buchingliam  Palace,  the  Queen's 
London  residence,  a  large  but  low  quadrangular 
mass,  with  very  inadequate  court  accommodation. 
Marlborough  Souse,  lately  refitted  and  furnished  as 
a  residence  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Kensington  Palace,  occupied  not  by  royalty,  but  by 
recipients  of  court-favour.  Houses  of  Parliament,  a 
vast  structure,  which  has  cost  £3,000,000  ;  perhaps 
the  finest,  and  certainly  the  largest,  Gothic  build- 
ing in  the  world  applied  to  civil  purposes ;  the 
river-front  is  900  feet  long.  Westminster  Hall, 
3,  noble  old  structure,  of  which  the  main  hall  is 
290  feet  by  68,  and  110  high.  Somerset  House, 
a  quadrangular  structure  with  a  river-frontage  of 
600  feet;  it  is  mostly  occupied  by  government 
offices.    The  Admiralty,  noticeable  chiefly  for  the 


screen  in  front  of  the  courtyard.  The  Horse  Chmrds, 
the  official  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
with  an  arched  entrance  to  St  James's  Park.  The 
Treasury,  the  Home  Office,  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  occupy  a  cluster  of  buildings 
in  Whitehall.  The  Foreign,  Colonial,  India,  and 
Mxchequer  Offices  are  being  rebuilt.  The  War  Office, 
in  Pall-Mall,  a  large  but  plain  brick  building.  The 
British  Museum  (q.v.).  The  National  QaUery,  one 
half  devoted  to  a  portion  of  the  national  pictures, 
and  the  other  to  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Museum 
of  Economic  Geology,  in  Jermyn  Street,  a  small 
but  well-planned  bmlding.  The  South  Kensington 
Mv^ewm,  a  medley  of  buildings  more  remarkable 
for  convenience  than  for  beauty,  and  fiUed  with 
a  miscellaneous  but  valuable  collection.  The 
Custom  House,  with  a  long  room  190  feet  by  66, 
is  finely  situated  on  the  river-side.  The  General 
Post-office,  a  noble  mass  in  St  Martin's-le-Grand, 
has  a  central  hall  80  feet  by  60,  and  53  high,  with  a 
vast  number  of  offices  all  around  it.  The  Mint,  on 
Tower  Hill,  is  a  cluster  of  buildings  in  which  the 
gold  and  silver  coinage  is  managed.  The  Tower  of 
London  is  a  confused  mass  of  houses,  towers,  forts, 
batteries,  ramparts,  barracks,  armouries,  storehouses, 
and  other  buddings,  included  within  a  boundary  of 
about  900  feet  by  800,  at  the  extreme  eastern  verge 
of  the  City. 

L.  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  comprises 
about  320  benefices.  The  income  of  the  bishop 
is  £10,000  a  year.  St  Paul's  is  the  cathedral  for 
the  diocese ;  it  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  Ludgate 
Hill,  extending  to  Cheapside,  and  was  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  (1675—1710)  at  a  cost  of  £748,000. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  514  feet  long,  by 
286  wide;  the  cross,  which  surmounts  the  ball  over 
the  dome,  is  356  feet  above  the  marble  pavement 
below.  St  Paul's  contains  many  monuments  to 
illustrious  persons.  WestmiTister  Abbey,  also  cruci- 
form, is  530  feet  in  extreme  outer  length,  by  203  in 
width ;  the  west  towers  are  225  feet  high.  Henry 
VIl.'s  Chapel,  at  the  east  end,  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  enriched  Gothic.  The  Abbey  has  no 
special  connection  with  the  see  of  London,  but  is 
intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  court  and 
parliamentary  ceremonials.  It  was  originally  a 
Benedictine  Monastery,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons  (circa 
616);  enlarged  by  King  Edgar  and  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  and  rebuilt,  nearly  as  we  now  see  it,  by 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  Here  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  have  been  cro*ned,  from  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and  here  many  of 
them  hav§  been  buried.  The  Poets  Comer  is  a  well- 
known  spot  of  the  Abbey.  St  Saviour's,  in  South- 
wark,  is  the  third  in  importance  of  the  L.  churches. 
The  largest  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  St 
George's  JPields.  The  largest  Dissenting  Chapel  is 
Mr  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle.  There  are  in  L.  about 
850  places  of  worship ;  those  open  for  service  in 
the  closing  months  of  1862  may  be  thus  classified : 
Church  of  England,  335  ;  do.  chapels,  71 ;  Inde- 
pendent, 100  ;  Baptist,  89 ;  Wesleyan,  104  ;  Metho- 
dists,' various,  43 ;  Roman  Catholic,  31 ;  English 
Presbyterians,  11 ;  Friends'  Meeting-houses,  8 ; 
Jews'  Synagogues,  10 ;  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
(Irvingite),  6  ;  Scotch,  7 ;  various  denominations,  36. 

Of  Schools  of  all  kinds,  there  are  in  L.  about 
1200  private,  and  600  public — the  latter  including 
Free,  Parochial,'  National,  and  British  Schools.  The 
chief  educational  establishments  are  King's  College, 
University  College,  Gordon  College,  Regents  Paris 
College,  New  College,  Wesleyan  College,  Hackney 
College,  Training  Colleges  belonging  to  the  National, 
British  and  Foreign,  and  Home  and  Colonial  School 
Societies,    Westminster   School,    St   Paul's    School, 
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Charter  House  School,  Christ's  Hospital,  or  the 
Bhie  Coat  School,  the  Gray  and  Green  Coat  Schools, 
Merchcmt  Taylor^  School,  Mercer's  Grammar-school, 
City  of  London  School,  and  two  Ladiei  Colleges. 

There  are  about  70  alms-hoiises  in  London.  The 
societies,  associations,  and  institutions,  of  a  more 
or  less  permanent  character,  maintained  for  other 
-than  money-making  objects,  are  not  less  than  600 
in  number.  Of  the  Hospitals,  the  chief  are  Guy's, 
the  London,  the  Westminster,  the  Charing  Cross, 
St  George's,  Middlesex,  King's  College,  University 
College,  the  Small-pox,  the  Consumption,  the  Lock, 
and  the  Soyal  Free  Hospitals.  St  Thomas's  Hospital 
(near  London  Bridge),  owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
^outh-eastem  Kaiway,  has  been  pulled  down;  it 
is  to  be  rebuilt  on  another  site.  St  Luke's  and 
Bethlehem  (for  insane  persons),  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  are  special  in  their  objects.  Of  the 
600  institutions  above  alluded  to,  about  200  are 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  infirmaries,  and  asylums; 
whQe  the  remaining  400  are  religious,  visiting,  or 
benevolent  institutions. 

There  are  7  courts  of  equity,  3  courts  of  common 
law,  5  sheriffs'  courts,  and  10  county  courts — 
besides  various  courts  coming  under  other  desig- 
nations. There  are  five  sessions-houses  (Old  Bailey, 
Gruildhall,  ClerkenweU,  ■Westminster,  and  Horse- 
monger  Lane).  The  prisons  have  undergone 
many  changes  within  the  last  few  years,  partly 
owing  to  the  decay  of  old  buildings,  and  partly  to 
changes  in  the  law  of  imprisonment.  At  present, 
the  buildings  actually  used  as  prisons  are  12  in 
number — viz.,  Newgate,  HoUoway,  PentouviUe, 
Cold  Bath  Kelds,  Whitecross  Street,  MUbank, 
TothilL  Pields,  ClerkenweU,  Brixton,  Fulham, 
Horsemonger  Lane,  and  Wandsworth.  The  chief 
buildings  in  L.  connected  with  law  and  justice  are 
the  following :  the  Westminster  Hall  Courts  of 
Law  and  Equity ;  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Courts  of 
Equity;  the  Guildhall  Courts j  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  in  the  Old  Bailey;  Ecclesiastical  and  other 
special  courts  at  Doctors'  Commons,  &c.  What 
are  called  the  Inns  of  Court  are  in  some  sense 
colleges  for  practitioners  in  the  law ;  they  com- 
prise the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn;  and  there  are  others  called 
Inns  of  Chancery,  comprising  Thames',  FumivaHs, 
Staple,  Barnard's,  Clifford's,  Glemen£s,  Lyon's,  New, 
and  Serjeants  Inns.  Connected  incidentally  with 
legal  matters  is  the  Record  Office,  a  large  depository 
for  official  papers  in  Fetter  Lane.  The  legal  practi- 
tioners in  L.,  besides  judges,  &c.,  comprise  about 
3900  solicitors  and  attorneys,  and  1900  barristers. 

In  connection  with  the  shipping  of  L.,  and  the 
import  and  export  trade,  the  Docks  above-named 
contain  273  acres  of  water  space,  and  106,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  warehouse,  shed,  and  vault  accom- 
modation— ^besides  warehouses  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  away  from  the  docks.  Jxl  1860  (1861 
and  1862  were  exceptional  years,  owing  to  the 
disturbance  of  trade  occasioned  by  the  civil  war 
in  America)  the  number  of  ships  that  entered 
or  left  the  docks  was  5819,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,996,438  tons — averaging  a  little  over  300  tons 
each.  This  almost  entirely  excluded  the  colliers; 
for  nearly  all  the  sailing-vessels  which  come  to 
L.  laden  with  coal,  instead  of  entering  docks  to 
unload  their  cargoes,  lie  in  the  stream  of  the  river, 
and  transfer  their  coal  to  lighters,  which  convey 
them  to  the  yards  of  coal-merohants,  situated 
either  on  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  or  of  the 
canals  which  run  into  it.  The  shipping  of  the 'port 
of  L,  in  1860,  comprised  2943  vessels,  of  919,591 
tons  burden,  giving  an  average,  as  in  the  above- 
named  case,  of  a  Uttle  over  300  tons  each.  One- 
fourth  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  England  belonged  to 


London.  The  number  was  made  up  of  2516  sailing- 
vessels  and  527  steamers.  The  port  of  L.  owned 
more  than  half  the  large  steamers  in  England.  Of 
the  29,542  ships  that  entered  the  port  of  L.  in 
1860,  there  were  18,365  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  8949  in  the  foreign,  and  2628  in  the  colonial; 
they  had  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,151,291  tons, 
and  nearly  all  came  with  cargoes.  About  the  same 
number  of  vessels  left  the  port ;  but  many  of  these, 
especially  the  coal-ships,  were  in  ballast.  With 
regard  to  kind,  34,204  of  the  total  number  were 
saSing-vessels ;  the  rest  steamers.  With  regard  to  , 
country,  24,666  were  British  ;  the  rest  foreign.  In 
1860,  the  declared  real  value  of  all  the  merchan- 
dise exported  from  the  port  of  L.  was  £30,837,688, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  exports  for  the 
whole  United  Kingdom. 

The  imports  of  wheat,  flojir,  cotton,  dye-stuffs, 
palm-oil,  copper  ore,  lard,  saltpetre,  molasses,  and 
alpaca,  are  greater  into  Liverpool  than  into  L. ;  while 
Hull  takei  the  lead  in  flax,  flax-seed,  and  iron  ;  and 
Southampton  in  sUk  and  cochineal.  But  in  the 
greater  number  of  articles  L.  takes  precedence ;  and 
m  many  of  them  the  proportion  borne  to  the  whole 
imports  into  1;he  United  K^ingdom  is  very  remark- 
able.   The  following  figures  refer  to  1860  : 

Into  whole  of 
United  Kingdom. 

397,219 

82,767,746  lbs. 

9,009,860  » 
88,946,532   » 

8,817,276  owt. 

2,290,951  qrs. 
840,112  owt. 
683,283    ti 
326,106 
434,268,  ;/ 
998,185    » 

1,154,410  bush. 

1,534,640  owt. 

12,810,040  IbB. 

44,710  tons. 

4,707,272  lbs. 

1,609,175  cwt. 
194,309    • 

7,319,673  gals. 

2,342,543     » 
11,793,060     (/ 

The  customs  duties  in  the  port  of  L.  in  that  year 
amounted  to  £11,781,819. 

The  principal  markets  of  L.  are  the  Cattle  Market 
at  PentonviUe,  Covent  Garden  (vegetable)  Market, 
Billingsgaie^(&shy  Market,  Newgate  and  LeadenhaU 
(meat  and  poultry)  Markets.  The  establishments 
for  wholesale  dealings  are,  of  course,  stupendous 
in  character;  of  coal  alone,  L.  now  requires 
more  than  4,000,000  tons  annually.  The  whole 
number  of  distinct  trades  or  occupations  In  L. 
is  about  2000.  There  are  about  80  Trade  Guilds 
or  City  Companies  in  L.,  many  of  which  possess 
large  revenues ;  but  they  do  not  now  exert  much 
influence  on  the  actual  course  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures; the  chief  among  them,  called  the  Twelve 
Great  Companies,  are  the  Mercers',  Grocers',  Drapers', 
Fishmonger^ ,  Goldsmith^,  Skinners',  Merchant  Tay- 
lors', Haberdasliers' ,  Sailers',  Ironmongers',  Vintners', 
and  Gloihwarkers'  Companies,  all  of  which  have 
Halls,  in  which  banquets  are  held.  The  Goldsmiths', 
Apothecaries',  and  Stationers'  Companies  stiU  exer- 
cise some  active  control  over  those  trades.  The 
Banks  in  L.,  either  private  or  joint-stock,  are  about 
90  in  number,  many  of  which  have  two  or  more 
banking-houses.  There  are  95  Insurance  Offices; 
some  for  life  only,  some  for  fire  only,  some  for 
life  and  fire.  The  buildings  for  these  banks  and 
insurance  offices  are  among  the  best  in  London. 
The  Bank  of  England,  one  of  Sir  John  Soane's 
most    successful     works,    gives    employment     to 


Into  London 

Live-stock, 

.  341,282 

Coffee,  . 

72,784,354 

Cocoa, 

6,672,631 

Tea,       . 

83,711,086 

Sugar, 

4,846,132 

Oats, 

1,645,901 

Butter,      . 

427,942 

Cheese, 

202,606 

Bacon  and  bams. 

149,236 

Salt  meat. 

241,835 

Dried  fruit. 

624,737 

Oranges  and  lemons. 

511,111 

Kice,      . 

789,392 

Pepper, 

10,652,319 

Mahogany,    . 

22,690 

Leather,    . 

1,960,411 

Hemp  and  jute,     . 

682,645 

Cocoa-nut  oil,  . 

187,670 

Rum,    . 

5,171,824 

Brandy,     . 

1,547,624 

Wine,    . 

8,629,382 
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about  1000  clerks,  &o.  The  Eoyal  Exchange  is 
noticeable  chiefly  for  Sir  R.  Westmaoott's  sculp- 
ture in  the,  pediment.  The  Com  Exclumge  and 
the  Ooal  Exchange  are  convenient  for  their  pur- 
poses. The  Stock  Exchange,  near  the  Bank,  is 
nearly  hidden  from  view.  The  great  warehouses 
for  foreign  and  colonial  produce  lie  chiefly  east- 
ward of  the  city;  while  the  wholesale  establish- 
ments for  textile  goods  occupy  enormous  buildings 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheapside  and  St  Paul's 
Ohuichyard.  Most  of  the  large  manufacturing 
establishments  lie  either  eastward  or  southward, 
the  centre  and  the  west  of  the  metropolis  being 
engaged  in  selling  rather  than  in  making. 

In  relation  to  literary  activity,  as  represented  by 
periodicals  printed  and  published  in  L.,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  approximate  estimate :  L.  morning  news- 
papers, 12 ;  L.  evening  newspapers,  7 ;  L.  weekly 
newspapers,  130 ;  other  L.  newspapers,  55 ;  periodi- 
cals of  aU  kinds,  other  than  newspapers,  about 
500.  The  printers,  binders,  publishers,  and  sellers 
of  all  kinds  of  books,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets, 
comprise  about  2200  L.  firms. 

The  JPassenger  and  Goods  Traffic  iu  L.  requires 
vast  resources.  There  are  10  railway  companies, 
having  the  termini  of  their  lines  in  L.,  besides  5 
minor  lines,  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  those 
companies.  In  addition  to  10  large  passenger- 
stations  now  open,  4  others  are  being  constructed ; 
while  of  smaller  stations  there  are  upwards  of  60 
north  of  the  Thames,  and  50  south  of  the  Thames, 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  not 
at  present  any  railway  or  system  of  railways  going 
through  the  heart  of  L.,  but  there-  are  severjH 
boundary  lines  and  links  at  the  outskirts.  The 
Metropolitan  or  Underground  Railway,  from  Pad- 
dington  to  Farringddn  Street,  will  probably  make 
a  junction  with  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Hue  at 
the  last-named  point,  and  wUl  thus  complete  a 
route  entirely  throu^  the  metropolis  from  north- 
west to  south-east.  The  nature  of  the  local  railway 
traffic  in  L.  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  on 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  (3|  miles)  there  are  more 
than  1000  trains  per  week,  each  accommodating 
7  stations.  There  are  in  L.  about  120  Booking-offices 
contiected  with  inns,  having  relation  to  passenger 
amd  carrier  traffic.  For  water-traffic,  there  are 
about  50  wharfs  and  quays  on  the  Thames,  besides 
a  considerable  number  on  the  Regent's  and  other 
canals.  There  are  about  1500  onmibuses,  and  5000 
cabs.  It  has  been  ascertained  that,  on  an  average 
day,  1000  vehicles  per  lumr  pass  through  Cheapside ; 
and  on  an  average  day  of  24  hours,  170,000  persons 
and  20,000  vehicles  have  been  coimted  crossing 
London  Bridge. 

Of  the  open  places  in  the  metropolis,  the  Parks 
are  the  most  important.  Hyde  Parh,<  St  James's 
Park,  the  Green  Park,  BegenSs  Park,  Victoria  Park, 
Kensington  Park,  and  BaUersea  Park,  all  belong 
to  the  nation,  and  are  purposely  kept  out  of  the 
builders'  hands ;  they  are  most  valuable  as  '  limes ' 
to  London.  Primrose  Sill  may  be  included  in  the 
number.  The  Zoological  Gardens,  Horticultural 
Gardens,  and  Botanic  Gardens  are  beautiful  places, 
belonging  to  private  societies.  The  Gemeteries, 
substitutes  for  the  old  churchyards,  are  at  Highgate, 
Einohley,  Stoke  Newington,  MUe  End,  Kensal 
Green,  Bethnal  Green,  Brompton,  Colney  Hatch, 
Camberwell,  Norwood,  &c.  Of  places  of  amuse- 
ment, there  are  2  opera-houses,  about  20  theatres, 
12  music-halls  of  large  dimensions,  a  much  larger 
number  of  smaller  size,  and  very  numerous  exhibi- 
tion-rooms of  various  kinds.  Of  public  Columns 
and  Statues,  in  open  places,  L.  contains  a  smaller 
number  than  is  due  to  its  size.  The  chief  are 
the  following:   The  Monument,  Fish  Street  Hill; 


Nelson  Oolumm,  Trafalgar  Square;  Wdlington 
Status,  Hyde  Park  Corner;  AcMUes'  Statue,  Hyde 
Park;  Guards' Memorialf^sXlMAll;  Orimecm Monu- 
ment, "Westminster ;  Tork  Oohinm,  Waterloo  Steps ; 
Havdock's  a.TiA.Napiei's  statues,  Trafalgar  Square; 
PeePs  Statue,  Cheapside,  &c.  Of  Foumtai/ns,  there 
are  scarcely  any  except  in  Trafalgar  Square;  but 
Drinking  Fountains  are  becoming  very  numerous. 
There  are  about  60  Baths  in  L.,  of  which  12  are 
cheap  PuUic  Baths  and  WasJi-houaes. 

[Unless  otherwise  mentioned,  the  figures  in  this 
article  refer  to  the  close  of  the  year  1862.] 

LONDON',  chief  city  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
Canada  West,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  river  Thames,  about  114  miles 
west-south-west  from  Toronto,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  The 
situation,  whose  fitness  for  a  town  was  recognised 
by  General  Simcoe  as  early  as  1784,  only  began  to 
be  cleared  and  laid  Out  iu  1825 ;  but  such  has  been 
the  rapidity  of  the  city's  growth,  that,  in  1852,  the 
population  had  risen  to  7124 ;  in  1857,  to  16,000 ; 
and  although  it  had  fallen  at  the  census  of  1861  to 
11,555,  it  is  now  again  on  the  increase.  When  the 
city  was  called  L.,  the  river,  which  had  formerly 
been  known  by  an  Indian  name,  received  that 
which  it  now  bears,  a  Westminster  and  a  Blaok- 
friars  Bridge  were  ■iirown  over  it ;  and  the  names 
given  to  the  principal  streets  and  localities,  still 
seem  to  indicate  a  desire  to  make  the  westernmost 
city  of  Canada  a  reproduction,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  capital  of  BugUmd.  The  Thames  wiU  probably 
be  made  navigable  as  far  as  L.,  to  give  it  a  com- 
munication by  water  with  the  lakes,  and  it  has 
already  an  outlet  by  railway  to  every  part  of  the 
American  continent.  The  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural district,  L.  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  while  there  are  also  2  foundries, 
2  tanneries,  2  breweries,  6  printing-offices,  issuing 
as  many  newspapers ;  and  several  other  branches 
of  manufacture  are  conducted  on  a  similar  scale. 
In  1861,  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £76,000 ;  of 
the  imports,  £176,400 ;  and  the  amount  of  duties 
coUeoted,  £29,188  sterling. 

LONDON,  Custom  of,  in  English  Law,  is  peculiar 
in  several  respects,  and  the  laws  there  (fifier  iu 
those  respects  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Thus, 
in  the  City  (and  by  the  City  is  meant  only  the  City 
proper,  or  a  small  portion  of  the  metropolis),  a  law 
of  foreign  attachment  exists,  which  resembles  the 
Scotch  law  of  arrestment,  by  which  a  creditor  may 
attach  or  seize  the  goods  or  debts  of  his  debtor,  in 
the  hands  of  third  parties,  to  abide  the  result  of  an 
action  to  be  brought.  The  City  of  London  also  had 
a  custom  until  recently  which  resembled  the  Scotch 
law  of  Legitkn  (q.  v.)  and  Jus  Sdictce  (q.  v.),  by 
which  a  person  at  death  could  not  by  wIU  disin- 
herit his  children,  or  leave  his  wife  destitute.' 
This  custom  was  abolished  by  the  stat.  19  and  20 
Vict.  c.  94.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  custom  by  which 
the  common  council  elect  their  own  sherifis,  instead 
of  the  crown  electing  them.  There  are  also  several 
other  custoius  relating  to  local  offences  of  minor 
importance. 

LONDON  CLAY,  or  LOWER  EOCENE 
STRATA  (q.  v.),  are  a  series  of  beds  occupying  the 
lower  basin  of  the  Thames  from  Hungerford  to 
Harwich  and  Heme  Bay;  and  also  an  extensive 
triangular  region  in  Hampshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing comities,  whose  base  extends  along  the  coast 
from  Dorchester  nearly  to  Brighton,  wh3e  its  apex 
reaches  to  Salisbury.  The  beds  are  arranged  in 
three  sections:  London  Clay  Proper  and  Bognor 
Beds,  maximum  thickness,  480  feet;  Plastic  and 
Mottled  Clays  and  Sands,  maximum  thickness,  160 
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feet ;  Thanet  Sands,  maximum  thickness,  90  feet : 
total,  130  feet. 

The  London  Clay  Proper  consists  of  tenacious 
da,rk-gray  and  brown  clay,  with  layers  of  septaria, 
which  occur  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  beds  near 
Harwich  and  along  the  coast  of  Harwich  to  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  Roman  cement.  In  Hamp- 
shire, the  clays  are  bluish,  and  have  running  through 
them  bands  of  sand,  sometimes  compacted  into  hard 
stone,  called  Boguor  Rook.  In  both  basins,  the  clay 
rests  on  a  thin  bed  of  variously  coloured  sand  and 
flint  pebbles.  The  London  Clay  is  rich  in  fossils. 
Many  palm  and  other  fruits  have  been  described 
by  Bowerbank  from  the  island  of  Sheppey  :  masses 
of  wood,  often  bored  by  the  teredo,  are  not 
unfrequent.  The  moUusoa  belong  to  genera  which 
now  inhabit  warmer  seas  than  those  of  Britain, 
such  as  cones,  volutes,  nautilus,  &c.  About  fifty 
species  of  fish  have  been  described  by  Agassiz  from 
Sheppey,  among  which  are  a  sword-fish  and  a  saw- 
fish. The  remains  of  several  birds  and  pachyder- 
matous animals  tell  of  the  neighbourhood  of  land ; 
and  the  numerous  turtles,  with  the  crocodiles  and 
gavials,  whose  remains  are  associated  with  them, 
no  doubt  infested  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
which  floated  down  the  Sheppey  fruits. 

The  Plastic  Clays,  or  Woolwich  and  Reading 
series  of  Prestwich,  are  very  variable  in  character, 
consisting  chiefly  of  clays  and  argillaceous  sands, 
which  are  used,  as  their  name  implies,  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery.  They  contain  a  mixture 
of  marine  and  fresh-water  shells,  shewing  that 
they  have  been  deposited  in  estuaries.  They  attain 
their  maximum  thickness  of  90  feet  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  and  thin  out  westward,  till  at  Windsor 
they  are  only  four  feet  thick — beyond  this,  they 
entirely  disappear. 

LONDON  CONFERENCES.  The  first  diplo- 
matic meeting  so  designated  was  held  in  1826  and  the 
following  years,  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece ;  the  next  one  was  held  in  1830,  to  arrange 
terms  of  agreement  or  of  separation  between 
Belgium  and  Holland.  The  terms  of  agreement 
proposed  not  being  accepted  by  the  disputants, 
Holland  made  an  appeal  to  arms ;  but  the  capture 
of  Antwerp  by  the  French,  and  the  blockade  of  their 
coast  by  the  EngHsh  and  French  fleets,  brought  the 
Dutch  to  agree  to  a  treaty  of  definitive  separation, 
21st  May  1833.  A  third  conference  was  held  in 
1840,  on  the  Turko-Egyptian  question,  in  which 
France  refused  to  take  part.  In  1851,  a  protocol 
was  signed  in  London  by  the  representatives  of  all 
the  Great  Powers,  declaring  the  indivisibility  of 
the  Danish  monarchy  (inclusive  of  Slesvig  and 
Holstein). 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY.  When  University 
College,  London,  was  first  estabHshed  (in  1825),  it 
was  known  as  L.  U.,  although  a  mere  joint-stock 
imdertaking.  A  cljange  took  place  in  1836,  when 
it  received  a  charter  as  University  Gollege,  At  the 
same  time,  by  another  charter,  L.  U.  was  estab- 
Hshed— not  a  building  for  teaching,  nor  a  body  of 
teachers  and  scholars,  but  a  body  of  persons  em- 
powered to  examine  candidates  and  confer  degrees. 
As  this  second  charter  was  only  vahd  during  '  royal 
will  and  pleasure,'  it  required  to  be  renewed  at  the 
death  of  WiUiam  IV.,  and  the  accession  of  Vic- 
toria ;  and  a  new  charter  was  accordingly  granted, 
December  5,  1837.  Additional  powers  were  given, 
July  7,  1850 ;  and  a  wholly  new  charter  was 
signed  April  9,  1858,  instituting  many  changes  in 
the  functions  and  arrangements  of  London  Uni- 
versity. University  Qollege,  London,  is  still  carried 
on  in  Gower  Street,  the  original  spot  _;  but  the  Uni- . 
versify  of  London,  or  L.  tj.,  occupies  apartments 
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granted  by  the  government  in  Burlington  House. 
The  body  consists  virtually  of  a  Chancellor,  Vice- 
chancellor,  36  Fellows,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  Graduates.  The  ChanceUor  is  appointed  for 
life,  or  during  royal  pleasure,  by  the  crown.  The 
Vice-chancellor  was  named  by  the  crown  in  the 
new  charter  of  1858,  but  is  since  annually  elected 
by  the  Fellows  from  among  their  own  body. 
The  36  Fellows  were  named  by  the  crown  in 
that  charter,  for  life ;  but  as  vacancies  occur, 
the  crown  and  the  university  fill  them  up  in 
a  mode  that  gives  some  control  to  each.  The 
Graduates  are  those  who,  at  any  time  since  1836, 
have  had  degrees  (Bachelor,  Master,  or  Doctor  of 
certain  faculties)  conferred  upon  them  by  this 
university.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, Vice-chancellor,  and  Fellows,  and  has  the 
power  of  making  the  whole  of  the  by-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  university — within  certain  limits 
prescribed  by  the  charter,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Convocation  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  graduates,  except  those  who  have 
taken  the  lower  degrees  only  a  few  months;  it 
meets  occasionally,  to  vote  and  decide  upon  several 
minor  matters,  such  as  do  not  touch  upon  the 
higher  functions  intrusted  to  the  senate.  It  gives 
the  graduates  a  certain  esprit  de  corps;  but  the 
charter  seems  to  confine  all  real  power  to  the 
senate. 

When  the  new  charter  was  given,  in  1858,  there 
were  47  colleges  and  coll^iate  schools  in  con- 
nection with  L.  U. — two  in  the  colonies,  and  the 
rest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  number  has 
since  been  considerably  increased.  The  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  senate  have  the  power  of 
deciding  what'  additional  establishments  shall  be 
included.  All  these  are  regarded  as  schools,  at 
which  youths  have  gone  through  a  good  course 
of  education ;  and  certificated  scholars  from  these 
schools  may  go  up  to  L.  U.  to  be  examined, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  attainment  of  degrees. 
Examiners  for  this  pui-pose  are  appointed  by  the 
senate,  which  also  defines  the  extent  and  mode 
of  examination.  By  the  charter  of  the  imiversity, 
theology  is  entirely  excluded.  The  degrees  obtain- 
able are  those  of  Baclielor  and  Master  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  and 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  (since  1859)  Bachelor  and 
Doctor  of  Science.  In  each  faculty,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  (or  Master)  is  the  result  of  a  second  and 
higher  examination  of  those  who  are  already 
Bachelors.  Students  also,  under  defined  conditions, 
can  try  for  certificates  of  competency,  independent  of 
degrees,  which  certificates  are  an  important  aid 
during  the  competitive  examinations  now  adopted 
in  reference  to  the  public  service. 

Erom  a  '  Return  of  the  General  Fee  Fund '  of  the 
L.  U.  presented  to  parliament  in  1863,  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  April  1862 — March  1863,  the  uni- 
versity received  about  £8500,  of  which  £5000  was 
the  annual  grant  from  parliament,  and  £3500  fees. 
Of  this  income,  about  £5500  was  paid  in  salaries, 
and  £2000  in  exhibitions,  scholarships,  medals,  and 
prizes. 

LONDONDERRY,  Robert  Stewart,  second 
Marquis  of,  born  at  Mount  Stewart,  Down  County, 
Ireland,  June  18,  1769,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  first 
marquis,  who  represented  the  county  of  Down 
many  years  in  the  Irish  parliament.  Educated  at 
the  Grammar-school,  Armagh,  and  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment in  1789,  although  then  under  age.  In  1796 
he  became  Viscount  Gastlereagh ;  and  in  1798  he 
was  made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  insurrection  and  the  French  invasion, 
and  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  terrible 
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severities  employed  by  the  Irish  government.  Yet 
the  cruel  part  he  acted  or  tolerated  in  Ireland,  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  effecting  the 
union,  always  weighed  upon  his  reputation.  In 
1802,  he  was  appointed  President  o£  the  Board  of 
Control,  in  the  Addington  administration.  In  1805, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  seals  of  the  War  and 
Colonial  department,  but  resigned,  with  the  whole 
of  the  cabinet,  on  Pitt's  death  in  1806.  In  the 
following  year,  he  resumed  the  office  of  War  Min- 
ister, when  he  organised  the  disastrous  Waloheren 
expedition.  Mr  Canning,  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
attacked  Lord  Castlereagh  on  this  account  with 
much  acrimony  and  personahty.  The  result  was 
that  both  resigned,  and  a  hostile  meeting  took 
place  between  them  (21st  September  1809),  in 
which  Canning  was  wounded.  In  1812,  after  the 
assassination  of  Mr  Perceval,  Lord  Castlereagh 
became  Foreign  Secretary,  a  .post  which  he  held 
during  the  period  illustrated  by  the  military 
achievements  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  By 
this  time  the  general  direction  of  British  policy 
was  unalterably  fixed  by  circumstances,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  has  at  least  the  merit  of  having 
pursued  this  fixed  course  with  a  steadiness,  and 
even  obstinacy,  which  nothing  could  abate.  He 
was  the  soul  of  the  coalition  against  Bonaparte,  and 
it  was  only  by  his  untiring  exertions,  and  through 
his  personal  influence,  that  it  was  kept  together. 
He  represented  England  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1814,  at  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  18115,  and  at  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Qhapelle  in  1818.  While  his 
foreign  policy  was  favourable  to  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  '  Holy  Alliance '  abroad,  he  constantly 
recommended  arbitrary  and  despotic  measures  at 
home.  As  the  leader  of  the  Liverpool  government 
in  the  Lower  House,  he  carried  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1817,  and  the  '  Six  Acts,' 
or  '  the  Gagging  Bills,'  as  they  were  called,  of  1819 
— measures  which  will  for  ever  stamp  his  name 
with  infamy.  The  retirement  of  Canning  from  the 
ministry,  rather  than  be  a  party  to  the  prosecution  of 
Queen  Caroline  (1820),  threw  the  whole  weight  of 
business  on  Lord  Castlereagh.  By  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1821,  he  became  Marquis  of  Londonderry ; 
but  his  mind  became  deranged,  and  he  died,  by  his 
own  hand,  at  his  seat  at  Foot's  Cray,  Kent,  August 
12,  1822.  The  populace  witnessed  the  funeral 
procession  in  silence;  but  when  the  coffin  entered 
the  walls  of  Westminster,  a  loud  and  exulting  shout 
rent  the  air,  which  penetrated  into  the  abbey,  and 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  funeral  ceremony. 
This  statesman,  looked  upon  by  one  party  as  a 
paragon  of  perfection,  has  been  characterised  by 
the  other  party  as  '  the  most  intolerable  mischief 
that  ever  was  cast  by  an  angry  Providence  on  a 
helpless  people.' 

LO'NBONDEREY,  a  maritime  county  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  40  miles  in  length  by 
34  in  breadth,  bounded  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  by 
the  county  Antrim,  and  in  part  by  Lough  Neagh, 
S.  by  Tyrone,  and  W.  by  Donegal.  Its  area  is  810 
square  miles,  or  522,350  acres,  of  which  318,282  are 
arable.  The  population  in  1861  was  184,137,  of 
whom  83,428  were  Catholics,  30,871  Protestants  of 
the  Established  Church,  66,014  Presbyterians,  and 
the  rest  Protestants  of  o&er  denominations.  The 
surface  of  L.  is  irregular.  From  the  eastern  boundary, 
it  rises  gradually  towards  the  west,  for  a  distance 
of  about  10  miles,  where  commences  an  elevated 
district,  rising  in  several  points  to  a  considerable 
height;  Sawell,  on  the  southern  border,  being '2236 
feet  high.  ,0n  the  western  side,  the  surface  falls 
graduafly  towards  Lough  Foyle.  The  coast-line  along 
the  Atlantic  is  generally  bold  and  precipitous.  The 
shore  of  Lough  Foyle  is  in  most  places  an  lui varying  | 


plain.     The  county  may  be  divided  longitudinally 
into  two  great  geological  districts,  separated  from 
each  other  Dy  the  river  Roe.    In  the  western,  which 
is  mountainous,  the  mica-slate  prevails,  accompanied 
in  some  places   by  primitive  limestone.      In  the 
eastern,  the  mica-slate  is  overlaid  by  a  succession 
of  varying  beds,  capped,  as  in  the  adjacent  Antrim 
district  beyond  the  Bann,  by  a  vast  area  of  basalt, 
the  dip  of  which,  however,  is  the  reverse  of  that  on 
the  opposite   side  of  the  river,  and  increasing  in 
thickness  towards  the  north,  where  in  one  place  it 
reaches  a  depth  of  900  feet.    Many  of  the  strata 
contain  iron,  and  the  ironstone  of  the  mountain 
called  SUeve  Gallion  was  formerly  worked,  but  the 
mining  operations  have  been  abandoned,  from  the 
failure  of  fuel.    The  soil  is  of  a  very  mixed  character, 
the  greater  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  alluvial 
spots  on  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers,  and  of  a 
considerable  open  district  which  stretches  south- 
ward to  Tyrone,  being  ill  suited  for  wheat,  or  indeed 
for  any  cereal  crop.    In  the  yeair  1862,  197,239  acres 
were  under  crops  of  all  kinds.    The  number  of  cattle 
was  93,902;  of  sheep,  26,285;  of  pigs,  28,214.     The 
total  value  of  live-stock,  in  1851,  was  £817,108.  The 
system  of  agriculture  has  been  materially  improved 
imder  the  impulse  given  by  the  London  society 
upon  the  large  estates  which  it  holds  in  the  county. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Foyle,  the  Faughan, 
the  Roe,  and  the  Bann.    The  first  is  navigable  as 
far  as  L.  for  ships  of  800  tons  burden.     The  Bann, 
besides  being  a  great  source  of  motive-power  for  the 
staple  manufacture  of  Ulster,  that  of  linen,  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  salmon-fisheries,  which  are  of  great 
value.  The  chief  towns  are  Londonderry  City  (q.  v.), 
Coleraine,  Newtown-Limavady,    and  Magherafelt, 
L.  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of  the  great  septs 
of  O'Loughlin  and  O'Neill,  and  of  their  tributary 
sept  of  O'Cahan,  or  O'Kane.     At  the  immediate 
period   of   the  invasion,  the  Enghsh,   under  John 
de  Courcy,  attempted  a  settlement,  but  were  forced 
by  the  O'Neills  to  withdraw.     A  small  garrison 
within  their  colony  was  established  near  the  Antrim 
border,  at   Coleraine,  upon  the  river  Bann  ;    but 
from  the  14th  till  the  16th  c,  their  tenure  was 
little  more  than  nominal;  and  although  a  number 
of  forts,  with  a  considerable  garrison,  were  erected 
upon  the  river  Foyle  in  1600,  it  was  not  till  the 
flight  of  the  celebrated  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  that 
the   English   occupation  of  the   district  was   con- 
summated, their  forfeited  lands  being  granted  by 
the  crown  to  the  corporation  of  London,  who  still 
retain  them,  the  management   being  vested  in  a 
body,  26  in  number,  who  are  elected  by  the  common 
council,  one  half  retiring  each  year.   "The  incorpora- 
tion, by  charter,  of  this  body,  in  1619,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  county,  called,  from  this  circum- 
stance, Londonderry.    Portions  of  the  county  were 
assigned  to  the  several  city  companies,  the  unas- 
signed  portions   being  held  by  the  society.     The 
memory  of  the  confiscation  long  rankled,  and  perhaps 
still  lingers,  in  the  minds  of  the  dispossessed  Irish 
and  their  descendants;  but  in  material  prosperity 
the  district  underwent  a  rapid  and  marked  improve- 
ment.    The  agriculture  is  in  a  condition  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  the  majority  of  Irish  counties, 
and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  linen,  in  former 
times,   added    materially  to  the    comfort    of    the 
population.      Of  late  years,  however,  this  manu- 
facture, in  all  its  branches,  has  been  transferred  for 
the  most  part  to  large  establishments.      There  is 
considerable  export  and  import  trade  at  the  ports 
of  Derry  and  Portrush,  which  is  the  seaport  of 
Coleraine.     The  former  has  become  a  port  of  call 
for  the  Canadian  steamers,  which  touch  on  their 
outward  and  fiomeward  passage  at  the  entrance  of 
Lough  Foyle.    The  number  of  national  schools  in 
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L.,  in  the  year  1861,  was  388,  attended  by  20,696 

rpils,  of  -whom  11,439  were  males,  9257  females, 
returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

LCNDONDEERY,  Our  or,  a  seaport,  and  a 
corporate  and  parKamentary  borough,  capital  of  the 
above  comity,  situated  pn  the  river  Foyle,  and 
distant  from  Dubliu  144  miles,  north-north-west. 
Pop.,  in  1861,  20,493 ;  of  whom  11,954  were  Roman 
Catholics,  4498  Presbyterians,  1538  Protestants  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of 
other  denominations.  It  returns  one  member  to 
parhament.  L.  arose  under  the  shadow  of  a  mon- 
astery founded  here  in  the  6th  c.  by  St  Columba. 
It  was  pillaged  more  than  once  by  the  Danes,  and 
was  occupied,  but  with  many  vicissitudes,  by  the 
English  at  the  invasion.  The  town  formed  part  of 
the  escheated  territory  granted  to  the  London  com- 
panies, and  under  their  management  the  city  arose 
to  some  importance,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  In 
the  Irish  war  of  the  Revolution,  1.  threw  itseH 
earnestly  into  the  cause  of  WiUiam  of  Orange,  and 
closed  its  gates  against  James  II.  The  siege  of 
L.  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  events  in  modern 
Irish  history,  and  its  memories  are  among  the  most 
stirring  of  the  occasions  of  party  animosity.  Since 
that  date,  the  city  has  steadily  grown  in  extent  and 
prosperity.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left 
bant  of  the  Eoyle,  upon  a  hill  which  overlooks  the 
river.  The  waUs  are  still  preserved,  and  form  an 
agreeable  promenade.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  (in  part  a  draw- 
bridge) more  than  1000  feet  in  length,  with  an 
extensive  suburb  called  Waterside.  The  cathedral 
dates  from  1633.  A  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  has  been  recently  erectfed.  The  court- 
house also  is  a  building  of  some  pretensions,  and 
the  historical  events  above  alluded  to  are  com- 
memorated by  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in  1789, 
and  a  column  erected  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  George 
Walker,  who  was  governor  of  the  city  during  the 
memorable  defence,  of  which  he  was  himself  the 
great  organiser  and  inspirer.  There  are  several 
important  educational  foundations,  one  of  which, 
Grwyn's  School,  has  an  income  of  £1870.  Most  of 
the  foundations  are  due  to  the  Loudon  companies. 
The  arrangements  and  apphances  of  the  port  are 
on  a  good  scale.  Vessels  of  500  tons  can  discharge 
at  the  quays,  and  there  is  a  patent  slip  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  800  tons.  Steamers  ply  to 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast ; ,  and  there  is 
railway  communication  with  Dublin  and  Belfast,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  advance  towards  direct  com- 
munication with  the  western  coast.  The  custom- 
duties  of  the  port  amounted,  in  1852,  to  £116,799. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  flax-spinning,  distilliag, 
brewing,  rope-making,  and  tanning.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  salmon-fishery. 

LONG,  George,  M.A.,  a  distiuguished  classical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Poulton,  in  Lancashire,  in  1800, 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  the  Craven  scholarship  in  1821.  L.  became 
Chancellor's  Medallist  in  1822,  and  subsequently 
fellow  of  his  college.  In  1824,  he  accepted  the 
Professorship  of  Aaoieut  Languages  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  United  States ;  but  returned 
to  England  in  1826,  to  become  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  the  London 
University.  Tms  office  he  resigned  in  1831,  when 
he  commenced  to  edit  the  Journal  of  Education, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffiision  of  Useful 
Knowledge ;  but  probably  the  ^eatest  labour — the 
magnum  opus — of  his  life  was  his  editing  for  eleven 
years  (from  1832  to  1843)  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  to 
which  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributors. At  the  conclusion  of  the  27th  volume, 
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honourable  mention  is  made  by  the  Society,  and  by 
the  publisher,  Mr  Charles  Knight,  of  L.,  '  by  whose 
learning,  unwearied  diligence,  and  watchfulness, 
unity  of  plan  has  been  maintained  during  eleven 
years,  and  error,  as  -far  as  possible,  avoided.'  In 
the  midst  of  these  arduous  duties,  L.  joined  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1837. 
In  1846,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Benchers  of  the 
Middle  Temple  to  dehver  a  three  years'  course  of 
lectures  on  jurisprudence  and  civil  law.  In  1849, 
he  became  Professor  of  Classical  Literature' in  the 
Proprietary  College  at  Briri^ton.  L.  is  one  of  the 
best  classical  editors  that  England  has  produced; 
he  is  also  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  Roman 
law.  His  merits  as  a  translator  are  no  less  great, 
as  evinced  in  his  Selections  from  Plutarch's  Lives, 
pubhshed  under  the  title  of  Civil  Wars  of  Rome. 
L.  has  contributed  extensively  to  Smith's  Classical 
Dictionaries ;  and  besides  editions  of  Cicero's 
Orations,  and  Caesar's  GalUc  War,  he  has  pub- 
lished an  Analysis  of  Herodotus,  France  and  its 
Sevolutions,  and  other  works. 

LONG,  Loch,  a  well-known  loch  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  extends  northward  from  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  for  about  24  mUes,  between  the  counties  of 
Argyle  and  Dumbarton.  It  has  an  average  breadth 
of  about  a  mile ;  and  its  ba,nks,  consisting,  for  the 
most  part,  of  steep  accHvities,  abound  in  striking 
and  picturesque  scenery. 

LONG-BOAT,  a  strong  and  seaworthy  boat, 
formerly  the  largest  carried  by  a  ship,  but  now 
generally  superseded  by  the  Launch  (q.  v.). 

LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  which  forms  three 
counties  of  the  state  of  New  York,  United  States 
of  America,  between  lat.  40°  33'— 41°  6'  N.,  and 
long.  72° — 74°  2'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Long  Island 
Sound,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  by 
the  bay  and  harbour  of  New  York.  It  is  140  miles 
long,  and  12  mUes  in  average  width,  with  an  area 
of  1682  square  miles.  On  its  south  shore  is  a  bay 
100  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  5  miles  wide,  separ- 
ated from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  beach  of  sand, 
with  several  inlets.  On  this  shore  are  several  light- 
houses, Snd  30  life-boat  stations.  A  line  of  hiUs 
runs  along  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  but 
the  centre  is  a  plain,  sloping  to  the  sea.  Villages, 
watering-places,  and  fertile  farms  line  the  coasts, 
but  the  interior  is  mostly  waste  land  and  forest. 
The  principal  towns  are  Brooklyn  (opposite  New 
York),  Flushing,  Jamaica.  The  shores  are  lined 
with  watering-places  for  summer  resort.  This 
island  was  once  inhabited  by  13  Indian  tribes. 
August  22,  1776,  Sir  Henry  Chnton  landed  on 
L.  I.  with  9000  British  troops,  defeated  General 
Putnam,  and  compelled  Washington  to  evacuate 
the  island.    Pop.  about  400,000. 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  a  body  of  water 
between  Long  Island  and  New  York  and  Connec- 
ticut, United  States  of  America,  110  miles  long,  and 
from  2  to  20  mUes  wide,  commencing  narrow  at 
New  York  City,  which  it  separates  from  Brooklyn, 
and  where  it  is  called  East  River,  and  opening 
at  its  eastern  extremity  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
by  a  passage  called  'the  Race.'  It  is  navigated 
by  an  immense  nunjber  of  coasting-vessels  and 
steamers,  and  is  strongly  fortified  at  Throgs  Point, 
near  New  York.  It,  receives  the'  Connecticut, 
Naugatuck,  Thames,  and  Mystic  rivers  on  its 
northern  shore. 

LONG  VACATION,  a  period  of  the  year  in 
England  when  suits  cannot  be  carried  on,  but  are 
for  some  purposes  suspended — viz.,  from  10th 
August  to  24tn  October  at  common  law,  and  to 
28tu  October  in  Chancery  in  every  year.  Hence  it 
is  called  the  lawyer's  holiday. 
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LO'NGAN  (Nephelium  Longan),  one  of  the  finest 
.  of  fruits,  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Litohi  (q.  v.), 
but  reckoned  superior  to  it.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces  it  ia  a  native  of  China,  and  of  other  eastern 
countries,  at  least  as  far  west  as  the  mountainous 
regions  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  China.  The  leaves  are  pinnate, 
with  few  leaflets,  the  leaflets  oblong,  the  flowers  in 
lax  panicles.  The  fruit  is  globose,  or  nearly  so.  It 
is  imported  into  Britain  in  a  dried  state.  It  has 
been  produced  in  Britain  by  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat. 

LONG-FELLOW,  Hehev  Wadswoeth,  an 
American  poet,  was  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  on 
February  27,  1807.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  entered 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  and  graduated  there 
with  high  honours  in  1825.  For  a  short  time  he 
studied  law  in  his  father's  office;  but  a  professor- 
ship of  modern  languages  haying  been  founded  in 
the  Bowdoin  College,  and  offered  him,  he  accepted 
it,  and  proceeded  to  Europe  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  discharge  of  his  new  duties.  He  returned  to 
America  in  1829,  and  entered  upon  his  professorial 
work.  His  first  substantive  work.  Outre  Mer, 
appeared  in  1835;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature  at  Harvard  University.  He  again  spent 
a  year  in  Europe,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Danish  and  other  northern  literatures — 
an  acquaintance  which  he  has  turned  to  noble 
account.  In  1839,  he  published  Syperion,  a  prose 
romance,  and  The  Yokes  of  the  Night;  Ballads  and 
otiier  Poems,  in  1841 ;  Poems  on  Slavery,  in  1842; 
The  Spanish  Student,  in  1843 ;  his  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe,  in  1845 ;  Belfry  of  Bruges,  and  other 
poems,  1846 ;  Evangelme,  in  1847 ;  Kavanagh,  in 
1849;  The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside,  in  1850;  The 
Golden  Legend,  in  1851 ;  Hiawatha,  in  1855 ;  and 
Miles  Standish,  in  1858. 

Of  the  American  poets,  L.  is  the  most  popular  in 
England,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  the  most 
national.     If  his  countrymen  have  not  a  national 

-  epic,  E-vangeUne  or  Hiawatha  is  as  yet  the  nearest 
approach  to  it.  Some  of  his  shorter  lyrics  are 
almost  perfect  in  idea  and  expression,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  every  book  of  poetical  extracts.  His 
poetry  is  somewhat  deficient  in  force,  but  it  is  full 

,  of  pioturesqueness ;  and  a  certain  quaintness  of 
fancy  is  one  of  its  most  delightful  attributes. 

LO'NGrOED,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leinater,  Ireland,  lying  between  Leitrim  and 
Cavau  on  the  N.,  Westmea,th  on  the  E.  and 
S.,  and  Eoscommon  on  the  W. ;  29  mUes  long 
from  north  to  south,  ajid  22  miles  from  east  to 
west.  Its  area  is  269,409  acres,  of  which  191,823 
arc  arable;  population  in  1861,  71,592,  of  whom 
64,810  are  Koman  Catholics,  6114  Protestants 
of  the  Established  Ghuxch,  the  rest  Protestants 
of  other  denominations.  The  surface  is  for  the 
most  part  moist  and  flat,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slightly  elevated  central  range,  the  greatest  elevation 
of  which  is  only  912  feet.  Many  small  lakes 
pervade  the  county,  and  the  river  Shannon,  or  its 
nursing  lakes,  connect  L.  with  the  county  and  city 
of  Limerick.  Its  navigation  is  also  connected  with 
Dublin  by  the  Royal  Canal ;  and  the  Midland 
Western  KaUway  has  a  branch  from  Mullingar 
traversing  the  county.  The  south  of  the  county 
forms  part  of  the  central  limestone  district  of 
Ireland.  The  north  is  a  continuation  of  the  clay- 
slate  ■HHiich  prevails  in  Cavan,  the  two  districts 
being  separated  by  a  belt  of  lydlow  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  wmch  projects  from  the  east  of 
Leitrim.  Deep  beds  of  marl  are  found  in  many 
of  the  boggy  districts.     Marble  of  good  quaUiy 


is  also  found,  and  ironstone,  with  coal,  shale,  and 
lead,  of  good  quality,  but  not  in  remunerative 
quantity.  The  fimestone  district  of  the  south  is 
suited  to  tillage,  and  produces  excellent  wheat. 
The  north  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pasture.  The 
number  of  acres  under  crop  in  1862  was  82,260. 
In  the  same  year,  there  were  43,926  cattle,  28,638 
sheep,  and  13,775  pigs.  The  chief  towns  are 
LoNQPOED  (q.  v.),  Granard,,  and  BaUymahon.  L. 
returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The  number 
of  national  schools,  in  1861,  was  88,  attended  by 
10,392  pupils,  of  whom  5575  were  males,  4817 
females.  L.  anciently  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Meath,  and  as  such  was  included  in  Henry  II. 's' 
grant  to  Hugh  de  Lacy.  It  was  erected  into  a 
County  in  1564,  but  in  the  rebeUion  of  1641  it  was 
recovered  for  a  brief  period  by  the  O'FarreUs,  and, 
on  the  suppression  of  this  rising,  almost  the  entire 
county  was  distributed,  as  conSscated  lands,  to  a 
new  race  of  colonists.  The  antiquities,  although 
not  striking,  are  of  much  interest.  The  islands  of 
Lough  Bee  are  especially  rich  in  monastic  remains. 

LCNGFOKD,  capital  of  the  above  county,  75 
miles  west-north-west  from  Dubhn  by  the  Mid- 
land Western  Railway,  on  a  small  river  called  the 
Camlm.  Pop.  (1861)  4535,  of  whom  3908  were  Roman 
Catholics,  608  Protestants  of  the  established  church, 
and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other  denominations. 
It  is  a  well-built  town.  The  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  recently  erected,  is  a  very  spacious,  and 
indeed  a  magnificent  building,  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  chief  commerce  of  L.  is  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  district.  No  manufacture  of  any 
importance  exists  in  the  town.  It  is  connected 
'With  Dublin  and  with  Sligo  by  the  Midland  Western 
Railway,  as  also  with  the  former  by  the  Royal 
Canal. 

LONGICO'EHTES,  a  family  of  tetrameroua 
coleoptera,  containing  a  vast  number  of  species, 
among  which  are  many  of  the  largest  and  most 
splendid  beetles.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  their  slender  antennae,  which  are  often 
longer  than  the  body.  They  aU  feed  on  vegetable 
food,  some  on  leaves,  some  on  roots,  and  are  mostly 
inhabitants  of  forests  ;  the  females  depositing  their 


Longicomes :  . 
1,  Cerambjz  hlrtipes ;  2,  Tractay deres  rigrofasciatns. 

eggs,  by  means  of  a  long,  strong,  homy  ovipositor, 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  on  &e  wood  of  which 
the  larvsB  feed.  The  L.  abound  chiefly  in  warm 
countries,  and  particularly  in  South  America ;  the 
number  of  British  species,  however,  is  considerable, 
but  some  of  those  ,bo  reckoned  have  probably  been 
imported  from  foreign  countries  in  the  larva  state, 
in  timber,  to  which  they  often  do  great  injury. 

LONGI'inJS,  Diomrsius  Cassius,  a  Platonic 
philosopher  and  famous  rhetorician,  was  bom, 
according  to  some,  at  Emesa,'in  Syria,  and  accord- 
ing to  others,  at  Athens,  about  213  A.D.  In  his 
earlier  years,  he   travelled  a  great  deal  in  the 
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company  of  hig  parents,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  celebrated  scholars  and  philosophers.  He 
studied  Greek  literature  at  Alexandria,  -where  he 
was  for  a  considerable  time  the  pupil  of  Ammonius 
and  Origen,  and  subsequently  settled  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  Athens,  where  he  soon  acquired  a 

freat  reputation.  His  knowledge  was  immense : 
e  was  called  'a  living  library'  and  a  'walking 
museum,'  but  his  taste  and  critical  aoutenesa  were 
no  less  wonderful.  He  was  probably  the  best  critic 
of  all  antiquity.  In  an  age  when  Platonism  was 
giving  place  to ,  the  semi-oriental  mysticism  and 
, dreams  of  Neo-Platonism,  L.  stands  out  conspicuous 
as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  great  master.  Clear, 
calm,  rational,  yet  lofty,  he  despised  the  fantastic 
speculations  of  Plotinus,  who  consequently  woidd 
not  admit  that  L.  was  a  philosopher,  but — since  he 
stooped  to  criticise  the  diction  and  style  of  Plato 
— pronounced  him  a  nlere  philologist.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Zenobia  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  children 
at  Palmyra ;  but  becoming  also  her  prime  political 
adviser,  he  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  by  command 
of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  273  A.I>.  L.  was  a 
heathen,  but  a  generous  and  tolerant  heathen.  Of 
his  works,  the  only  one  extant  (and  even  that  one 
only  in  part)  is  a  treatise.  Peri  Hypsous  (On  the 
SubHme).  There  are  many  editions  of  L.'s  treatise, 
of  which  those  by  Morus  (Leip.  1769),  Toupius 
(Oxf.  1778,  2d  ed.  1789,  3d  ed.  1806),  Weiske  (Leip. 
1809),  and  Egger  (Paris,  1837),  are  among  the  best. 
See  also  Rhunken's  Dissertatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis 
Longini. 

LOKGIPE'NNES,  in  Cuvier's  ornithological 
system,  that  section  of  the  order  Palmipedes  charac- 
terised by  long  wings  and  great  power  of  flight. 
The  wings  are  often  very  narrow.  They  are  all  sea- 
birds,  and  many  of  them  venture  to  a  great  distance 
from  shore.  Their  hind-toe  is  small  and  free,  or 
wanting.  They  cannot  dive  and  pursue  their 
prey  under  water,  but  they  swim  well,  and  their 
movements  in  the  air  are  very  graceful.  Petrels, 
shearwaters,  guUs,  terns,  noddies,  skimmers,  and 
albatrosses,  are  examples. 

LONGIRO'STRES,  a  tribe  of  birds  of  the  order 
Grallce,  having  generally  a  long,  slender,  feeble  bUl, 
and  inhabiting  sea-shores  and  marshy  places,  where 
they  seek  worms  and  other  food  in  the  mud  or  ooze. 
To  this  tribe  belong  snipes,  woodcocks,  curlews, 
godwits,  sandpipers,  &c. 

LGN-GITUDE.     See  Latitude. 

LONI'GO,  a  town  of  the  Italian  states,  in  the 
province  of  Ticenza,  situated  in  a  valley  12  miles 
south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  protected 
by  three  strong  towers,  the  antiquity  of  which  is 
attested  by  the  inscription  they  bear.  The  inha- 
bitants, 6786  in  number,  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
agricultural  and  commercial  industry. 

LOKS-LB-SAULNIBR,  a  town  of  Eastern 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Jura,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  SeiUe,  Vallifere,  and  Solman,  about 
55  miles  south-east  of  Dijon.  It  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills,  and 
was  founded  as  long  ago  as  the  4th  c.,  when  its  salt- 
springs  were  discovered,  from  which  20,000  quintals 
of  salt  are  yearly  extracted.  Pop.  9456.  Rouget 
,de  Lisle,  the  composer  of  the  Marseillaise,  was 
bom  here. 

LOO- CHOC,  more  accurately,  Lu-tchu,  the 
Chinese  name  of  a  group  of  islands,  92  in  number, 
called  by  the  natives  Liiu-Khieu,  situated  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  Formosa  and  Japan,  and 
about  400  miles  off  the  coast  of  China,  lat.  24° — 
29°  N.,  long.  127°— 129°  E.     The  largest  and  most 


southern,  called  Great  Lu-tchu,  or  Okinawu,  is  about 
65  miles  long  and  13  broad.  Its  shores  have  a 
beautiful  appearance  ;  fields  and  forests  are  clothed 
with  a  living  green,  pine- woods  crown  the  summits 
of  the  hiUs,  and  gardens  and  cornfields  adorn  their 
slopes.  In  loveliness  and  variety  of  landscape,  as  in 
the  careful  attention  paid  to  agriculture,  especially 
in  the  southern  part  of  Great  Lu-tchu,  which  looks 
like  one  vast  enchanting  garden,  few  places  any- 
where could  surpass  these  islands.  The  principal 
products  of  the  group  are  rice,  millet,  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  tea ;  of  less  importance,  bananas, 
pine-apples,  oranges,  peaches,  and  plums.  Domestic 
animals  are  very  numerous — ducks,  geese,  swine, 
goats,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  chief  minerals  are  iron, 
coal,  and  sulphur,  probably  also  copper  and  tin. 
Sugar,  and  a  liquor  called  saki,  distilled  from  rice, 
are  exported  to  Japan.  The  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  is  as  great  as  the  agricultural. 
They  make  paper,  oleths,  coarse  Imens,  earthen  and 
lackered  wares,  bricks,  tobacco-pipes,  and  baskets. 

The  people  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  the  former  greatly  predominating, 
although  the  literature  and  customs  of  the  islanders 
are  Chinese.  The  population  is  dense ;  but  its 
number  has  not  been  ascertained.  Their  religion  is 
a  mixture  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Confu- 
cius with  those  of  Buddha.  The  government,  as  in 
China,  appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy 
of  learned  men ;  and  the  king  is  said  to  be  related 
to  the  imperial  family  of  Japan.  The  natives  pay 
tribute  to  both  China  and  Japan.  Since  1851,  a 
Christian  mission  has  existed  here,  founded  by  Dr 
Bettelheim,  a  German  physician,  who  has  intro- 
duced vaccination. 

LOODIA'!N"A,  a  district  of  British  India,  is 
separated  by  the  Sutlej  from  the  Julinder  Doab,  the 
most  easterly  section  of  the  Punjab.  It  lies  in  the 
77th  degree  of  E.  long.,  extending  in  N.  lat.  from 
30°  34'  to  31°  2';  and,  with  an  area  of  less  than  750 
square  mUes,  it  is  said  to  contain  121,000  adult 
males — surely  an  exaggeration  of  the  .truth. 

LOODIA'K'A,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  British  India,  takes  its  name  from  the  Lodi 
tribe  of  Afghans,  and  is  situated  1102  mUes  north- 
west of  Calcutta,  in  lat.  30°  55'  N.,  and  long.  75° 
54'  E.  It  stands  on  a  navigable  nuUah  or  stream, 
which  joins  the  Sutlej  from  the  east,  about  15  miles 
below  the  town.  It  contains  about  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, mostly  weavers.  The  principal  manufactures 
ai-e  cotton-cloth  and  Cashmere  shawls,  the  latter, 
however,  being  decidedly  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
made  in  Cashmere  itself.  Situated  on  the  high- 
road between  Delhi  and  the  Punjab,  L.  is  a  military 
station  of  some  importance. 

LOOF,  the  after-part  of  a  ship's  bow,  or  that 
portion  where  the  planks  incurvate  towards  the 
cut-water.  The  -guns  mounted  in  this  portion  of 
the  vessel  are  styled  '  loof-pieces.' 
LOOKING-GLASS.  See  Mirkoe. 
LOOM,  the  machine  by  which  weaving  is  efieeted. 
The  art  of  weaving  is  coeval  with  civilisation,  there- 
fore the  loom  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  earliest 
of  man's  inventions ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  vast 
age,  very  little  improvement  was  effected  in  it  until 
the  iaivention  of  Dr  Cartwright  in  1787,  who,  with- 
out ever  having  seen  a  loom  in  Ids  life  before, 
constructed  one  to  work  by  machine-power.  In 
its  simplest  form,  the  loom  is  worked  by  hand  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  wonderful  improvements  which 
have  been  efl'ected  in  the  power-loom  since  its 
invention,  there  are  still  many  fabrics  manufactured 
by  hand-looms  in  this  and  other  countries. 
,  In  India,  which  most  probably  is  the  native 
country  of  the  loom,   and  where  silks  of  almost 
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unrivalled  beauty  are  made,  tlie  natives  continue  to 
use  this  machine  in  ita  most  primitive  form;  two 
trees  growing  near  together  form  their  standing 
frame,  and  a  few  pieces  of  bamboo,  together  with 
some  pieces  of  string,  furnish  all  they  want  besides. 
As  the  use  of  the  loom  will  be  fully  explained  in 
the  article  Weaving,  the  construction  only  will  be 
given  here ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
this  clear,  to  explain  the  principle  of  weaving,  in 
order  to  shew  the  work  the  loom  has  to  do.  In  its 
simplest  sense,  weaving  consists  i?i  passing  one  set 
of  threads  transversely  through  another  set,  divided 
into  two  series,  working  alternately  up  and  down, 
so  as  to  receive  the  transverse  threads  in  passing, 
and  interlock  them,  forming  thereby  a  united 
surface  out  of  the  threads.  The  loom  is  made 
to  assist  the  weaver  in  this  operation  after  the 
manner  shewn  in  fig.  1  :  AAAA  is  the  frame  of 
the  loom,  and  is  of  no  other  use  than  to  hold  the 
working-parts  in  their  proper  position.  The  native 
of  India  supphes  this  usually  by  selecting,  as  before 
stated,  two  near-growing  tree-stems,  usually  palma, 
in  consequence  of  their  straightness ;   these,  with 


two  equal  sets  by  raising  up  every  alternate  one, 
and  inserting  between  them  a  smooth  rod  of  wood, 


four  stakes  to  support  his  warp,  and  two  or  three  i 
pegs  to  fix  his  heald-ropes,  complete  his  arrange- 
ments. 

At  each  end  of  the  frame,  two  rollers  are  placed, 
B,  0,  so  that  they  will  readily  turn  on  their  axes ; 
and  from  one  to  the  other,  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  attached,  and  kept  tight  by  the  weights  6,  6.  The 
warp-threads  are  wound  round  the  roller  B,  which 


is  called  the  beam  or  yarn-roll,  only  as  much  of 
each  thread  being  left  unwound  as  will  reach  to 
the  other  roller,  0,  which  is  the  doth-beam,  to  which 
the  ends  are  fastened,  and  upon  which  the  cloth 
is  wound  as  it  is  woven.  The  warp  so  stretched 
is  seen  in  fig.  2. . 

The  next  step  is  to  divide  the  warp-thread  into 


Fig.  3. 

to  prevent  them  entangling  or  returning  to  their 
former  position.  This  separation  takes  place  before 
the  final  fixing  of  the  ends  of  the  threads  to  the 
cloth-beam,  because,  previous  to  that,  each 
thread  must  be  passedT  through  a  small  loop  in 
a  perpendicular'thread  called  the  heald,  which 
hangs  down  from  the  rod  A  in  fig.  3  (in  which 
only  six  heald-threads  and  six  warp-threads 
are  shewn,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  action 
clearer).  There  are  always  two  sets  of  healds 
in  the  simplest  form  of  loom,  often  many 
more ;  and  in  the  case  of  plain  weaving,  the 
threads  of  the  warp  are  mvided  alternately 
by  the  loops  of  each  heald,  so  that  if  one 
heald  is  raised,  it  lifts  every  alternate  thread 
of  the  warp,  and  if  the  other  is  depressed, 
it  puUs  down  the  opposite  set  of  threads; 
thus,  in  fig.  3,  the  three  threads  of  the 
warp  are  seen  to  pass  through  the  three 
upraised  threads  of  one  heald  by  the  loops 
a,  a,  a,  and  the  three  remaining  threads  of 
the  warp  pass  through  the  depressed  healds 
by  their  loops  b,b,b;  the  united  action  of  the 
two  healds  opens  a  space  between  the  two 
sets  of  warp-threads  similar  to  that  shewn  in 
fig.  4.  This  space  is  called  the  shed,  and 
through  it  is  thrown  the  shuttle  which  carries 
the. thread  of  the  weft;  when  the  weft  has 
passed  through,  the  healds  are  reversed,  and 
the  lower  warp-threads  :jiow  become  the  upper 
ones.  The  threads,  after  each  intersection, 
are  driven  up  tight  by  the  reed,  which  is  a 
narrow  frame  with  transverse  wires  set  sufficiently 
far  apart  for  a  single  thread  of  warp  to  pass  through 
each;  it  hangs  to  the  frame  caUed  the  batten,  hg, 
1,  D.    The  movement  of  the  batten  is  produced  by 


Kg.  4. 

the  hand  of  the  weaver,  whilst  that  of  the  healds 
is  readily  effected  by  the  treadles  B. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  this 
the  simplest  form  of  loom,  but  the  chief  has  been 
in  replacing  the  weaver's  hand  in  the  necessary 
operation  of  throwing  the  shuttle  by  a  mechanical 
arrangement.  Without  this,  the  power-loom  would 
not  have  succeeded.  The  shuttle  (fig.  S)  is  usually 
made  of  box  or  some  other  hard  wood ;  and  the 
blunt  points  are  coverfed  with  iron.  Formerly,  when 
used  entirely  by  the  hand,  it  was  made  much  lighter 
and  smaller  than  at  present.     Those  now  in  use  are 
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about  a  foot  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  an 
inch,  square  in  the  middle.  The  middle  part  is 
hoUowed  out  into  a  small  box,  open  on  the  upper 


Kg.  5. 

side.  In  this  box  the  bobbin,  on  -which  the  yarn 
or  thread  is  wouad,  is  placed,  with  its  two  ends 
on  pivots,  admitting  of  its  being  turned  by  the 
slightest  strain  on  the  yam;  the  end  of  the  yam 
passes  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  shuttle, 
as  seen  in  fig.  5 ;  and  as  it  is  thrown  backwards 
and  forwards,  the  thread  unwinds  from  the  enclosed 
bobbin,  and  easily  runs  through  the  hole. 

In  the  improved  looms  for  power,  and  even  in 
those   still  worked   by  hand,  in   special  cases  the 


Kg.  6. 

arrangement  for  projecting  the  shuttle  backwards 
and  forwards  is  verjr  simple.  On  each  side  of  the 
loom,  exactly  in  a  line  with  the  shed,  is  a  groove 
of  about  eighteen  inches,  in  which  the  shuttle  lies 
free  ;  and  there  is  a  very  simple  arrangement  by 
which  a  piece  of  leather  and  a  strap  are  made  to 
act  like  a  sling  on  each  side ;  and  the  grooves  or 
shuttle-races,  as  they  are  called,  guide  the  movement 
with  such  precision  that  the  shuttle  is  sent  flying 
through  the  shed  from  side  to  side  with  unerring 
exactness.  This  arrangement  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  fig.  6,  F,  which  is  given  to  shew  the  great 
simplicity  and  compactness  now  attained  in  the 
power-loom,  three  of  which  can  stand  in  the  space 
occupied  by  one  of  the  cumbrous  machines  formerly 
in  use.  There  are  few  machines  in  use  which  have 
had  more  mechanical  ingenuity  displayed  in  their 
improvement  than  the  loom  ;  but  as  it  is  not  the 
object  of  this  article  to  do  more  than  give  the 
general  principles  upon  which  the  machine  works, 
the  reader  is  referred  for  fuUer  information  to  the 
thick  volume  of  the  Abstract  of  Patents  for  Weaving, 
published  by  the  Patent  Commissioners. 

LOON.    See  DrvBB. 

LOOPHOLES,  in  Fortification,  are  small  aper- 
tures  in   the    walls,  through 
which  sharp-shooters  may  fire. 
The    loophole   should    widen 
towards  the  outside,  that  the 
shooter   may   have   a    sweep 
with  his   rifle ;   and  it    is  of 
importance,  on  that  account, 
so  to  fashion  the  sides  that 
a  buUet  may  not  penetrate,  unless  fired  straight 
into  the  centre.     For  this  purpose,  the  stones  are 
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generally  laid  stepwise,  as  in  the  figure,  although 
other  forms  lare  frequently  resorted  to.  The  lines 
in  the  diagram  are  intended  to  shew  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  hostile  shots  would  prove  fruitless 
against  the  sharp-shooters  within. 
LOPB-DI-VEGA.  See  Vbga. 
LOPHIAD^.  See  Angler. 
LOPHOBEA'iN'CHII,  an  order  of  osseous  fishes, 
having  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  gills  not  pecti- 
nated, but  arranged  in  small  tufts  in  pairs  along 
the  branchial  arches.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in 
any  other  fishes.  The  fishes  of  this  order  are  few, 
mostly  of  small  size,  angular  form,  and  peculiar 
aspect.  See  Hippooajhptts  and  PiPE-riSH.  The  gUl- 
cover  is  large,  and  the  giU-opening  is  a  smaU  hole. 
The  snout  is  elongated  and  tubular. 

LOQUAT  {Eridbotrya  Japonka),  an  esteemed 
Chinese  and  Japanese  fruit,  of  the  natural  order 
BosacecE,  sub-order  Eosem,  and  of  a  genus 
closely  allied  to  Mespilus  (MedUir).  It  has 
been  introduced  into  Australia,  and  is 
now  abundant  there,  and  is  sold  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  in  the 
markets  of  Sydney  and  other  towns.  The 
tree  or  shrub  which  produces  it  attains  a 
height  of  20  or  30  feet,  but  in  cultivation 
is  Seldom  allowed  to  exceed  12  feet.  It 
is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  with  large  oblong 
wrinkled  leaves,  and  white  flowers  in 
terminal  wooUypanioles,  having  a  fragrance 
like  that  of  hawthorn-blossom;  the  fruit 
is  downy,  oval,  or  pear-shaped,  yellow, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry. 
The  seeds  have  an  agreeable  flavour,  which 
they  impart  to  tarts.  The  L.  lives  in  the 
open  air  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
produces  fruit;  but  a  warmer  climate  is 
required  for.  fruit  of  fine  quaKty.  It  is 
not  unfrequent  in  hothouses.  It  may  be 
grafted  on  any  species  of  Mespihis. — The  species  of 
Eriobotrya  axe  all  evergreen.  The  Cotla.  {E.  dliptica) 
is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  produces  an  eatable  fruit. 
LORANTHA'CB^.    See  Mistletok 

LORCA  (ancient  Eliocroca),  a  town  of  Spain, 
province  of  Murcia,  40  miles  south-west  of  the  city 
of  that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangonera,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  crowned  by 
'a  fortified  castle  commanding  a  magnificent  view. 
Next  to  Murcia,  L.  is  the  most  flourishing  town 
in  the  province,  possessing  substantial  houses,  8 
churches,  9  monasteries,  many  oil  and  flour  mills, 
saltpetre  a,nd  powder  works,  lead-mines,  and  manu- 
factvures  of  cotton,  &c.    Pop.  31,000. 

LOBD  (Saxon  hlaford,  from  hlaf,  loaf  of  bread, 
and /ord,  to  ^ve,  quasi,  one  who  feeds  the  people),  a 
title  given  in  Great  Britara  to  persons  either  noble 
by  birth  or  by  creation.  Peers  of  the  realm  are  so 
styled,  including  such  archbishops  or  bishops  as  are 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  are  Lords 
Spiritual.  By  courtesy,  the  title  Lord  is  given  to 
the  eldest  sons  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls,  pre- 
flxed  to  an  inferior  title  of  the  peerage,  and  to  the 
younger  sons  of  diikes  and  marquises,  prefijxed  to  their 
Christian  name  and^sumame.  The  following  official 
persons  bear  the  title  lord  in  virtue  of  their  employ- 
ments— the  Lord-Heutenant  of  Ireland  and  Lords- 
lieutenant  of  counties  (see  LiEtrTENAOT,  Lord),  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (see  CHAnrcEtLOR),  Lord.  Privy 
Seal  (see  Pkiw  Sbai),  Lords  of  the  Treasury  (see 
Treasury)  and  of  the  Ailmiralty  (see  Admiral),  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and 
Lord  Chamberlain  (see  CHAMBERiAur,  Lord),  Lord 
High  Constable  (see  Constable),  Lord  High  Almoner 
(see  Almoner),  Lord  High  Steward  (see  Steward), 
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Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  Lords  in  Waiting, 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  (see  Bbdchambbe,  Lords 
OF  the),  Lords  Justices  (see  Jtjstices,  Lords),  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer  (q.  v.),  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice  (see  Justice,  Lord  Chiep),  the  Lord 
Lyon  (see  Lyon  King  at  Arms),  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  York,  and  Dublin  (see  Mayors),  and  the 
Lords  Provost  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  (see  Pro- 
vost). The  committee  of  the.  Scottish  parliament 
by  whom  the  laws  to  be  proposed  were  prepared, 
were  called  Lords  of  the  Articles.  The  favoured 
beneficiaries,  who,  after  the  Scottish  Reformation, 
obtained  in  temporal  lordship  the  benefices  formerly 
held  by  bishops  and  abbots,  were  called  Lords  of 
Erection.  Persons  to  whom  rights  of  regality  were 
granted  in  Scotland  (see  Eesaxity),  were  termed 
Lords  of  Regality.  The  representative  of  the  sove- 
reign in  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (see  Assembly,  Generai,),  is  called  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  judges  of  the  Courts 
of  Session  and  Justiciary  in  Scotland  have  the  title 
'  Lord'  prefixed  to  their  surname  or  some  territorial 
designation  assumed  by  them ;  and  throughout  the 
three  kingdoms,  judges  are  addressed  '  My  Lord ' 
when  presiding  in  court. 

LORD  ADVOCATE  OF  SCOTLAND.      See 

Advocate. 

LORD  OF  THE   MANOR,    the    owner    of    a 
manor  having  copyhold  tenants.    See  Manor. 

LORD  ORDINARY.    See  Court  oe  Session. 

LORDS,  House  of.    See  Parliament. 

LORD'S-DAY,  in  point  of  law,  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  several  statutes.  The  chief  statute  in 
England  is  the  Lord's-day  Act,  29  Ch.  H.  c.  7,  which 
enacted  that  no  tradesman,  artificer,  workman;  or 
labourer  should  exercise  the  worldly  labour,  business, 
or  work  of  his  ordinary  oaUiug  upon  the  Lord's-day 
(works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  excepted),  nor 
any  person  should  pubMoly  cry,  or  expose  to  sale, 
wares,  fruit,  herbs,  &o. ;  but  nothing  in  the  act  was 
to  extend  to  prohibiting  the  dressmg  of  meat  in- 
families  or  inns,  cook-shops  or  victualling  houses,  nor 
the  selling  of  milk  within  certain  hours.  To  these 
exceptions,  selling  mackerel  and  baking  bread  were 
added  subsequently.  These  statutes  have  been  con- 
strued strictly  by  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  they 
restraiu  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  for,  without  a 
statute,  ordinary  work  would  be  as  competent  on  the 
Sunday  as  on  any  other  day.  Hence,  unless  a  case 
comes  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute,  there 
is  no  disability.  Thus,  a  horse  may  be  sold  on 
Sunday  by  one  who  is  not  a  horse-dealer,  foi^  then  it 
is  not  part  of  the  seller's  ordinary  calling.  So  a 
farmer  may  hire  a  servant  on  that  day ;  indeed,  the 
statute  does  not  apply  to  farmers,  attorneys,  sur- 
geons, and  those  not  included  in  the  above  statutory 
description,  and  therefore  those  parties  can  do  their 
work  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days.  Irrespective  of 
any  statute,  it  has  been  the  immemorial  course  of 
practice  in  courts  of  law  not  to  do  legal  business  on 
Simday,  and  not  to  recognise  the  service  of  ■wfrits, 
warrants,  &o.,  of  a  civU  nature,  if  made  on  Sunday. 
Thus,  no  debtor  can  be  arrested  for  debt  on  Sunday, 
and  hence  he  may  walk  at  large  that  day,  free  from 
molestation  of  bailiffs.  But  if  any  crime  has  been 
committed,  the  party  can  be  arrested  on  Sunday  as 
well  as  other  days.  There  is  a  special  provision  by 
statute  as  to  ale-houses,  beef-houses,  and  refresh- 
ment-houses being  open  On  Simdays,  the  general 
efiect  of  which  is  only  to  close  these  places  during 
church  hours.  If  any  game  is  pursued  on  Sunday, 
whether  by  poachers  or  not,  a  penalty  is  iucurred. 
There  is  also  a  statute  of  1  Ch.  I.  prombiting  sports 
or  pastimes  of  certain  descriptions.  Except  as  above 
mentioned,  there  is  no  difference  made  as  to  the  1 


validity  of  acts  done  on  Sunday,  though  it  is  an 
erroneous  popular  impression  that  deeds  or  wills, 
billa  of  exchange,  &o.,  dated  or  executed  on  Sunday 
are  invalid. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  varies  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  England  on  this  matter.  There  also  contracts 
made  on  Sunday  are  not  null  at  common  law,  but 
numerous  statutes  have  passed  prohibiting  contracts, 
whether  made  in  the  course  of  one's,  ordinary 
business  or  not,  and  whether  made  by  workmen, 
artificers,  &o.,  or  not.  But  there  is  an  exception 
of  works  of  necessity  and  mercy.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  how  far  these  old  statutes  are  in  desue- 
tude or  not,  and  judges  have  said  they  only  apply  to 
public  not  private  acts  done  on  Sunday.  In  Scot- 
land, the  rule  is  acted  on,  that  the  enforcement  of 
decrees  and  warrants,  poindings,  and  other  process  or 
diligence  in  civU  matters,  are  void ;  but  it  is  other- 
wise in  criminal  matters.  It  is  singular  that  there 
is  no  distinct  penalty  imposed  in  Scotland,  as  there 
is  in  England  and  Ireland,  by  the  Game  Acts,  on 
persons  sporting  on  Sunday.  But  Scotland  outstrips 
England  and  Ireland  in  the  stringency  with  which 
public-houses  are  prohibited  from  being  open  on  that 
day.    See  Public-houses. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  The,  is  one  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  Christian  religion  (see  Sacrament).  It  is 
so  called  from  its  being  instituted  at  supper  by 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  his  disoiples  styled  the  Lord  or 
Master.  It  receives  also  the  names  of  Eucharist 
and  Communion  (q.  v.).  With  the  exception  of  the 
Quakers,  all  sects  of  Christians,  however  different 
their  views  as  to  its  nature,  agree  in  celebrating  it 
as  one  of  the  most  sacred  rites  of  religion.  The 
present  article  is  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  admit  more  or  less  the  idea  of  a 
historical  development  of  the  doctrines  connected 
with  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the  views  of  Roman 
Catholics,  who  hold  that  the  doctrines  of  their 
church  on  the  subject  were  delivered  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles,  and  have  from  the  first  centuries 
been  taught  in  substance  in  the  church,  will  be 
found  under  other  heads.     See  Mass;  Transue- 

STANTIATION. 

The  circumstances  of  sorrow  amid  which  it  was 
instituted,  and  its  intimate  relation  to  the  crown- 
ing work  of  Jesus,  his  death,  had,  at  the  very 
outset,  made  a  deep'  impression  upon  the  early 
church.  Not  only  was  the  solemnity,  in  conformity 
with  its  original  institution,  repeated  daily  in 
conjunction  with  the  so-called  Agapce.  (q.  v.)  (love- 
feasts),  and  retained  as  a  separate  rite  when  these 
feasts  were  set  aside ;  but  from  the  very  first  it 
was  believed  to  possess  a  peculiar  efficacy,  and  soon 
ideas  of  the  wonderful  and  mystical  became  asso- 
ciated with  it.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated 
on  every  important  occasion  of  life — ^when  enter- 
ing on  marriage,  when  commemorating  departed 
friends  and  martyrs,  &c. ;  to  those  that  could 
not  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  congrega- 
tion, such  as  prisoners,  sick  persons,  and  chfldren,. 
the  indispensable  food  of  heaven  was  carried 
by  the  deacons,  and  in  some  churches — those  of 
Africa,  for  instance — the  communicants  took  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  feast  home  with  them,  that 
they  might  welcome  the  gift  of  a  new  day  with 
consecrated  food.  Heathens  also  and  unworthy 
persons  were  excluded  from  this  holy  mystery.  As 
early  as  the  2d  c,  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Irenaeus  advance  the  opinion,  that  the  mere  bread 
and  wine  became^  in  the  Eucharist,  something  higher 
— ^the  earthly,  something  heavenly — without,  how- 
ever, ceasing  to  be  bread  and  wine.  Though  these 
views  were  opposed  by  some  eminent  individual 
Christian  teachers,  such  as  Origeu  (died  254),  who 
took  a  figurative  conception  of  the  sacrament,  and 
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depreciated  its  eflaoacy ;  yet  both  among  the  people 
and  in  the  ritual  of  the  church,  more  particularly 
after  the  4th  c,  the  miraculous  or  supernatural  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  gained  ground.  After  the  3d 
c,  the  office  of  presentmg  the  bread  and  wine  came 
to  be  confined  to  the  ministers  or '  priests.  This 
practice  arose  from,  and  in  turn  strengthened  the 
notion  which  was  gaining  ground,  that  in  this  act  of 
presentation  by  the  priest,  a  sacrifice,  similar  to  that 
once  offered  up  in  the  death  of  Christ,  though  blood- 
less, was  ever  anew  presented  to  God.  This  stUl 
deepened  the  feeling  of  mysterious  significance  and 
importance  with  which  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  viewed,  and  led  to  that  gradually  increasing 
splendour  of  celebration  which  under  Gregory  the 
Great  (590)  took  the  form  of  the  mass.  See  Mass. 
As  in  Christ  two  distinct  natures,  the  divine  and 
the  human,  were  wonderfully  combined,  so  in  the 
Eucharist  there  was  a  corresponding  union  of  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly. 

Eor  a  long  time  there  was  no  formal  declaration 
of  the  mind  of  the  church  on  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist.  At  length,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  9th  e.,  a  discussion  on  the  point  was  raised  by 
the  Abbot  of  Corvei,  Paschasius  Radbertus,  and 
Batramnus,  a  learned  monk  of  the  same  convent ; 
they  exchanged  several  violent  controversial  writings 
-De  Sanguine  et  Gorpore  Domini,  and  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  time  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  Paschasius  maintained  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are,  in  the  act  of  consecration,  transformed 
by  the  omnipotence  of  trod  into  that  very  body  of 
Christ  which  was  once  born  of  Mary,  nailed  to  the 
cross,  and  raised  from  the  dead.  According  to  this 
conception,  nothing  remains  of  the  bread  and  wine 
but  the  outward  form,  the  taste  and  the  smell ; 
while  Ratramnus  would  only  aUow  that  there  is 
some  change  in  the  bread  and  wine  themselves,  but 
granted  that  an  actual  transformation  of  their  power 
and  efficacy  takes  place.  The  greater  accordance  of 
the  first  view  with  the  credulity  of  the  age,  its  love 
of  the  wonderful  and  magical,  as  well  as  with  the 
natural  desire  for  the  utmost  possible  nearness  to 
Christ,  in  order  to  be  unfailingly  saved  by  him,  the 
interest  of  the  priesthood  to  add  lustre  to  a  rite 
which  enhanced  their  own  office,  and  the  appareiitly 
logical  character -of  the  inference,  that  where  the 
power,  according  to  universal  admission,  was  changed, 
there  must  be  a  change  also  of  the  substance ;  the 
result  of  all  these  concurring  influences  was,  that 
when  the  views  of  Ratramnus  were  in  substance 
revived  by  Berengarius,  Canon  of  Tours,  in  opposition 
to  Lanfranc,  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Cardinal 
Humbert,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  triumphed,  and  was  officially 
approved  by  the  Council  of  Rome  in  1079.  In 
the  fourth  Lateran  Council  at  Rome,  1215,  under 
Innocent  III.,  Transubstantiation  was  declared  to 
be  an  article  of  faith ;  and  it  has  continued  to  be  so 
held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  present 
day.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church  sanctioned  the 
same  view  of  Transubstantiation  at  the  Synod  of 
Jerusalem  in  1672. 

The  Reformation  of  the  16th  c.  again  raised  the 
question  on  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Lutheran 
Church  rejected  from  the  first  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  as  well  as  of  the  mass,  i.  e., 
the  constant  renewal  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
merely  taught  that,  through  the  power  of  God,  and 
in  a  way  not  to  be  explained,  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  present  in,  with,  and  under  the  unchanged 
bread  and  wine.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  it 
was  laid  down  by  Zwingli,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
a  mere  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
a  profession  of  belonging  to  his  church,  the  bread 
and  wine  being  only  symbols :   a  view  which  is 
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adopted  in  substance  by  the  Socinians,  Arminians, 
and  German  Catholics.  Luther  bitterly  opposed  the 
symbolical  view,  especially  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  career ;  Zwingli's  doctrine  was  more  repug- 
nant to  him  than  the  deeper  and  more  mystic 
Catholic  doctrine.    See  Impanation. 

Calvin  sought  to  strike  a  middle  course,  which 
has  been  substantially  followed  by  the  Reformed 
churches.  According  to  him,  the  body  of  Christ  is 
not  actually  present  in  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
he  also  holds  to  be  mere  symbols.  But  the  'faithful' 
receiver  is,  at  the  mojaent  of  partaking,  brought 
into  union  with  Christ,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  receives  of  that  heavenly  power 
(efficacy)  which  is  always  emanating  from  his 
glorified  body  in  heaven.  Melanchthon,  in  this 
controversy,  was  inclined  to  the  views  of  Calvin ; 
but  he  thought  a  union  might  be  efiected  by  adopt- 
ing the  declaration  that  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is 
'truly  and  really'  present  (not  merely  in  faith). 
The  endeavours  of  Melanchthon  and  his  party,  by 
arbitrary  alterations  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  other  means,  to  efifect  a  public  reconciliation, 
only  served  to  rouse  among  the  partisans  of  Luther 
a  furious  theological  storm,  and  the  result  was  the 
establishment  of  the  pecuUar  views  of  Luther,  and 
the  final  separation  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches. 

The  whole  controversy  relates  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  for  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  they  are  present  in  some  way.  The  Reformed 
theologians  argued  that  presence  is  a.  relative  term, 
opposed  not  to  distance,  but  to  absence ;  and  that 
presence,  in  this  case,  does  not  mean  local  nearness, 
but  presence  in  efficacy.  Here  they  parted  com- 
pany both  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
with  the  Lutherans.  They  were  willing  to  call  this 
presence  '  real '  ('  if  they  want  words,  as  Zwingli 
said),  meaning  true  and  efficacious,  but  they  would 
not  admit  corporal  or  essential  presence.  But  while 
the  Reformed  churches  were  at  one  in  holding,  that 
by  receiving  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  meant, 
receiving  their  virtue  and  efficacy,  there  is  some 
difference  in  their  way  of  expressing  what  that 
efficacy  is.  Some  said  it  was  their  efficacy  as  broken 
and  shed — i.  e.,  their  sacrificial  efficacy ;  others,  in 
addition  to  this,  speak  of  a  mysterious  supernatural 
efficacy  fiowing  from  the  glorified  body  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  Reformed  churches,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  their  Confessions  on  this  point  were 
mostly  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  compro- 
mise, to  avoid  a  breach  with  the  Lutherans.  Hence 
the  language  of  these  Confessions  contains  more  of 
the  mystical  element,  than  the  framers  of  them 
seem,  in  other  parts  of  their  writings,  to  favour. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Anglican  Confessions, 
which  were  framed  under  different  circumstances, 
lean  more  to  the  symbolical  view  of  Zwingli  than 
those  of  any  other  of  the  Reformed  churches.  The 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  after  laying  down  that  '  to 
such  as  with  faith  receive  the  same,  it  is  a  partaking 
of  the  body  of  Christ,'  repudiate  the  nation  of 
Transubstantiation ;  and  add :  '  The  body  of  Christ 
is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  only  after 
an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in 
the  Supper  is  faith.' 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  adopted 
substantially  the  views  of  Calvin.  The  words  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  are :  '  That  doctrine 
which  maintains  a  change  of  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  (commonly  called  Transubstantiation) 
by  consecration  of  a  priest,  or  by  any  other  way, 
is  repugnant  not  to  scripture  alone,  but  even  to 
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common  sense  and  reason.  .  .  .  Worthy  receivers, 
outwardly  partaking  of  the  visible  elements  in  tUs 
sacrament,  do  then  also  inwardly  by  faith,  really 
and  indeed,  yet  not  carnally  and  corporally,  but 
spiritually,  receive  and  feed  upon  Christ  crucified, 
and  all  benefits  of  his  death :  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  being  then  not  corporally  or  carnally  in, 
with,  or  under  the  bread  and  wine ;  yet  as  really, 
but  spiritually,  present  to  the  faith  of  believers  in 
that  ordinance,  as  the  elements  themselves  are  to 
their  outward  senses.' 

This  variety  of  dogmatical  opinion  as  to  the 
Eucharist  naturally  gave  rise  to  variety  in  the  cere- 
monials of  its  observance.  The  CathoBc  notion  of  a 
mysterious  transformation,  produced  the  dread  of 
allowing  any  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  drop,  and  led 
to  the  substitution  of  wafers  {hosiioB,  oblatce)  for  the 
breaking  of  bread.  The  doctrine  of  the  'real  union,' 
which  declares  that  in  the  bread  as  well  as  in  the 
wine,  in  each  singly  and  by  itself,  Christ  entire  is 
present  and  tasted — a  doctrine  which  was  attested 
by  wafers  visibly  bleeding — caused  the  cup  to  be 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  laity  and  non-officiat- 
mg  j)riests ;  this  practice  was  first  authoritatively 
sauotioned  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  1415.  All 
the  Reformed  churches  restored  the  cup :  in  the 
Greek  Church  it  had  never  been  given.  From  the 
same  feeling  of  deep  reverence  for  the  Eucharist, 
the  communion  of  children  gradually  came,  after  the 
12th  c,  to  be  discontinued.  The  Greek  Church 
alone  admits  the  practice.  Groimded  on  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  hold  the  '  elevation  of  the  host ' 
(hoalia,  victim  or  sacrifice)  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  from  the  state  of  humiliation; 
connected  with  this  is  the  '  adoration  of  the  host,' 
and  the  carrying  it  about  in  solemn  procession.  The 
use  of  leavened  Dread  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  of 
unleavened  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutteran, 
of  water  mixed  with  wine  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  Churches,  and  of  unmixed  wine  in  the 
Protestant  Churches,  are  trifling  differences,  mostly 
owing  their  origin  to  accidental  circumstances ; 
yet,  once  magnified  into  importance  by  symbolical 
explanations,  they  have  given  occasion  to  the 
hottest  controversies.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Reformed  churches  agree  in  breaking  the  bread  and 
letting  the  communicants  take  it  with  the  hand 
(not  with  the  mouth) ;  and  this  practice  is  owing 
to  the  original  tendency  of  those  churches  to  the 
symbolical  conception  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  out  t)f 
the  wine  are  essential  elements. 

Although  the  great  divisions  of  the  Christian 
world  have  continued  as  churches  to  adhere  to  those 
doctrines  about  the  Lord's  Supper  which  were  fixed 
and  stereotyped  in  Acts  of  Council  and  Articles  and 
Confessions  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  individuals 
within  those  churches  continue  equally  uniform 
and  fixed.  Even  Roman  CathoUo  theologians,  like 
Bossuet,  have  sometimes  endeavoured  to  imderstand 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  a  philosophical  sense ; 
and  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  greatest  variety  of 
opinion  prevails.  Some  uphold  unmodified  the  dogmas 
of  Luther;  others  accept  them  with  explanation; 
Hegel  even  undertook  to  ground  them  on  specula- 
tive reason.  Others,  bs  Schleiermaoher,  would  have 
recourse  to  the  views  of  Calvin  as  a  means  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Reformed  churches.  Even  all 
'supernatural'  theologians  do  not  adhere  strictly  to 
the  formulas  of  the  church ;  while  rationalism  in  aU 
its  phases  tends  to  the  pure  sy^mbolism  of  Zwingli. 

The  Anglican  Church  is  divided  on  this,  as  on 
several  kindred  topics,  into  two  parties  :  with  one, 
the  symbolical  view  of  the  rite  is  predominant ;  the 
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other  party  reprobate  this  view  as  '  low,'  and  main- 
tain an  objective  '  mystical  presence '  of  the  thing 
signified,  along  with  the  sign.  Notwithstanding  the 
'  higher '  doctrine  of  the  Scotch  Confession,  the  ten- 
dency in  Scotland  seems  to  be  more  the  other  way ; 
from  the  pulpit,  the  rite  is  of tener- spoken  of  in  its 
commemorative  character,  .and  the  signs  as  means  of 
working  upon  the  mind  and  feelings  subjectively, 
than  as  the  vehicle  of  any  objective,  mystically 
operating  grace. 

LOEE'TTO  (properly,  Loebto),  a  city  of  the 
province  of  Macerata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
although  of  some  architectural  pretensions,  and 
containing  8000  inhabitants,  is  chiefly  noticeable  as 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  called  the  Santa  Casa,  or  Holy  House. 
The  Santa  Casa  is  reputed  to  be  the  house,  or  a 
portion  of  the  house,  m  which  the  Virgin  lived  in 
Nazareth,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation, 
of  the  Nativity,  and  of  the  residence  of  our  Lord 
with  his  mother  and  Joseph ;  and  which,  after 
the  Holy  Land  had  been  finally  abandoned  to  the 
infidel  on  the  failure  of  the  Crusades,  is  believed  to 
have  been  miraculously  translated,  first,  in  1291,  to 
Fiume  in  Dalmatia,  and  thence,  December  10,  1294, 
to  Recanati,  whence  it  was  finally  transferred  to  its 
present  site.  Its  name  (Lat.  Domus  Lauretana)  is 
derived  from  Laureta,  the  lady  to  whom  the  site 
belonged.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  like 
this  to  enter  into  any  polemical  discussion  of  this 
legend.  Although  numberless  pilgrims  resort  to 
the  sanctuary,  and  although  indulgences  have  been 
attached  by  Julius  II.,  Sixtus  V.,  and  Innocent  XII. 
to  the  pilgrimages,  and  to  the  prayers  offered  at 
the  shrine ;  yet  the  truth  of  the  legend  is  no  part  of 
Catholic  belief,  and  Catholics  hold  themselves  free 
to  examine  critically  its  truth,  and  to  admit  or  to 
reject  it  according  to  the  rules  of  historical  evidence. 
The  church  of  the  Santa  Casa  stands  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  in  a  piazza  which  possesses  other 
architectural  attractions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
governor's  palace,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bramante, 
and  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The 
great  central  door  of  the  church  is  surmounted  by 
a  splendid  bronze  statue  of^the  Madonna;  and  in 
the  interior  are  three  magnificent  brojize  doors 
filled  with  bas-reliefs,  representiug  the  principal 
events  of  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
celebrated  Holy  House  stands  within.  It  is  a 
small  brick-house,  with  one  door  and  one  window, 
originally  of  rude  material  and  construction,  but 
now,  from  the  devotion  of  successive  generations,  a 
marvel  of  art  and  of  costliness.  It  is  entirely  cased 
with  white  marble,  exquisitely  sculptured,  after  Bra- 
mante's  designs,  by  Sansovino,  Bandinelli,  Giovanni 
Bolognese,  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  subjects 
of  the  bas-reliefs  are  all  taken  from  the  history  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  relation  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation,  as  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation, 
the  Nativity,  with  the  exception  of  three  on  the 
eastern  side,  which  are  mainly  devoted  to  the 
legend  of  the  Holy  House  itself  and  of  its  transla- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  church  is  rich 
with  bas-reliefs,  mosaics,  frescoes,  paintings,  and 
carvings  in  bronze.  Of  this  material,  the  finest 
work  is  the  font,  which  is  a  master-piece  of  art. 
The  Holy  House  having  been  at  all  times  an 
object  of  devout  veneration,  its  treasury  of  votive 
ofierings  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  western  world. 
It  suffered  severely  in  the  French  occupation  of 
1796,  but  it  has  since  received  numerous  and  most 
costly  accessions.  The  frescoes  of  the  Treasury 
Chapel  are  among  the  finest  to  be  found  outside 
of  Rome. 

L'OEIENT,  a  seaport  of  France,  department  of 
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Morbihan,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Soor£f 
and  Blavet,  in  lat.  iT  48'  K,  and  long.  3°  25'  W. 
Pop.  28,412.  It  is  a  well-huilt  town,  hut  rather  doll- 
looking.  The  harbour,  dockyard,  and  arsenal  are 
among  the  best  and  largest  in  Prance,  and  the  place 
ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  third  class ;  but  its  com- 
merce received  a  blow  at  the  Revolution  in  1789, 
from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  L.  has  a  com- 
munal college,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  another 
of  marine  artillery.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  ship-building  and  the  allied  occupations. 
The  only  important  manufacture  is  that  of  hats. 

L.  owes  its  origin  to  the  Prench  East  India 
Company,  which  built  an  establishment  here  in 
1666,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to  the  East  (whence 
the  name  of  the  town). 

LO'EIMER  (Pr.  lormkr,  from  Lat.  lorum,  a 
thong),  a  maker  of  bits,  spurs,  stirrup-irons,  metal 
mountings  for  saddles  and  bridles;  and  generally  of  all 
articles  of  horse-furniture.  In  London,  the  lorimers, 
who  had  previously  formed  part  of  another  guild, 
were  incorporated  by  letters-patent  in  1712  ;  in  the 
Scottish  burghs,  they  have  been  comprehended  as  a 
branch  of  the  corporation  of  Hammermen.  Cutlers, 
locksmiths,  and  brass-founders  have  been  considered 
as  in  the  exercise  of  branches  of  the  lorimer  art, 
and  therefore  bound  to  enter  with  the  corporation. 
The  Court  of  Session,  in  1830,  held  it  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  lorimer 
craft  to  manufacture  bits,  stirrup-irons,  and  other 
metallic  articles  of  horse-furniture,  with  a  view  to 
silver-plating  them  before  selUng. 

LO'RIS,  a  genus  of  Lemuridae,  differing  from  the 
true  lemurs  m  having  a  roimd  head  and  short 
muzde,  very  large  eyes,  and  no  tail  The  two 
species  known  are  both  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  largest  species,  L.  tardigradus,  is  not  so  large 
as  a  cat ;  the  other,  Z.  gracilis,  is  much  smaller. 


Loris  (i.  gracilis). 

They  are  nocturnal  animals,  and  spend  the  day 
generally  sleeping  attached  to  a  branch,  which  they 
grasp  firmly  with  all  their  four  hands,  the  body 
rolled  up  into  a  ball,  and  the  head  hidden  among 
the  legs.  Their  fur  is  rich  and  soft.  Their  motions 
are  slow,  and  they  advance  stealthily  and  noise- 
lessly on  the  insects  and  birds  on  which  they  prey. 
They  feed,  however,  partly  on  fruits  and  other 
vegetable  food;  in  confinement,  they  readily  eat 
rice  and  milk,  and  are  very  fond  of  eggs. 

LORRAI'NB,  originally  a  portion  of  the  German 
empire.  Its  history  dates  from  855,  when  Lotharius 
II.  obtained  (see  Cahlovinoiams)  the  lands  between 
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the  Scheldt,  Rhine,  Meuse,  and  SaSne,  called  the 
Kingdom  of  Lotharius  {Lotharii  Segmtm),  or  Lothar- 
ingia,  or  Lorraine.  The  district  now  known  as 
Rhenish  Prussia  was  separated  from  L.  in  the  10th 
c,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  in  1044  into  two 
duchies.  Upper  and  Lower  luorraine.  The  latter, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  came  into  the  possession 
of  Austria,  and  now  forms  one  haU  of  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  and  the  provinces  of  Brabant  and 
Gelderland,  in  Holland.  Upper  L.  continued  to 
be  governed  by  its  own  dukes  till  1736,  when  it 
was  given  to  Stanislas,  ex-king  of  Poland,  and  on 
his  death  in  1766  was  united  to  Prance,  forming 
the  province  of  Lorraine.  It  is  now  subdivided 
into  the  departments  of  the  Meuse,  Moselle, 
Meurthe,  Vosges,  and  some  of  the  cantons  of  the 
Lower  Rhine.  The  inhabitants  are  of  German 
origin,  but  speak  the  Prench  language,  with  the 
exception  of  the  district  lying  between  Metz  and 
the  Vosges,  which  is  called  German  Lorraine. 
LORRAINE,  Claude.  See  Clatjdb  Loeeaink 
LORY  {Lorius),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  parrot 
family  {Psittaddce),  natives  chiefly  of  the  south-east 
of  Asia  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  They  have  a 
dense  soft  plumage,  exhibiting  the  most  rich  and 
mellow  colours;  the  tail  is  rounded  or  graduated, 
generally  not  long ;  the  bill  is  feebler  than  in  many 
of  the  parrots,  and  the  upper  mandible  much  arched. 
They  are  very  active  and  lively,  even  in  confine- 
ment, and  are  also  of  very  gentle  and  affectionate 
disposition.  Red,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  yellow  are 
the  prevailing  colours  of  their  plumage;  but  the 
name  L.  is  often  extended  to  some  Australian  birds 
of  the  same  family,  in  which  much  more  of  a  green 
colour  appears,  and  which  have  a  stronger  biU  and 
a  much  less  gentle  disposition.  The  true  lories 
feed  much  on  the  softest  and  most  juicy  fruits ;  the 
Australian  birds  so  called  are  very  troublesome  as 
robbers  of  the  fields  of  ripening  maize. 

LOSSI'lfl  (Ger.  Lussin),  an  island  in  the  Gulf 
of  Quamero,  Adriatic  Sea,  forming  part  of  the 
Austrian  Kustenland,  lies  immediately  south-west 
of  Cherso  {q.  v.).  Length,  21  miles ;  breadth,  from  I 
to  3  miles.  The  principal  place  on  the  island  is 
L.  Piccolo,  or  Little  L.,  with  7100  inhabitants,  a 
fine  harbour,  and  an  active  trade. 

LOST  PROPERTY.  In  point  of  law,  the 
finder  of  lost  property  is  entitled  to  keep  it  until 
the  owner  is  found ;  but  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances in  which  the  keeping  of  it  wiU  be  construed 
by  a  jury  to  amount  to  larceny.  The  rule  which 
seems  to  be  laid  down  in  recent  cases  in  England 
which  have  been  fully  discussed,  is,  that  if  the 
finder  find  the  property  in  such  circumstances  that 
he  either  knows  the  owner,  or  has  ready  means  of 
discovering  him,  then  the  taking  of  the  property 
with  intent  to  keep  it  wiU  be  larceny.  If,  for 
example,  a  servant  find  a  sovereign  in  her  master's 
house,  and  keep  it,  that  would  De  larceny.  So  it 
was  held  to  be  larceny  where  the  prompter  on  the 
stage  of  a  theatre  picked  up  a  ^0  note  which  had 
been  dropped  by  one  of  the  actors.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  no  reasonable  probability  of  ever 
discovering  the  true  owner,  then  there  is  no  larceny. 
The  aU  important  point  of  time  for  the  jury  to 
inquire  into  is,  when  the  finder  picked  up  the 
article;  for  if,  on  examination,  he  did  not  then 
know  who  the  owner  was,  nor  had  the  means  of 
ascertaining,  he  will  not  become  guilty  merely 
because  he  afterwards,  on  hearing  of  the  owner, 
nevertheless  keeps  it.  It  has  also  been  decided 
that  the  mere  keeping  of  a  lost  article,  in  hopes  of 
getting  a  reward  for  giving  it  up,  and  though  the 
owner  be  known,  does  not  amount  to  larceny. 
There  is  also  no  obligation  on  the  finder  of  lost 
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property  to  incur  expense  in  advertising  for  the 
owner ;  indeed,  the  owner  would  not  be  Dound  in 
England  to  repay  such  expense,  though  it  might  be 
different  or  doubtful  in  Scotland;  and  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  real  owner  is  not  divested  of 
hia  property  by  the  loss,  but  can  demand  it  from 
whosoever  is  in  possession  of  it.  But  there  are 
some  peculiarities  on  this  subject  as  regards  lost 
bills  of  exchange  and  notes,  which,  though  originally 
lost,  yet,  if  transferred  without  notice,  become  the 
property  of  the  transferee.  Moreover,  the  loser 
of  a  bill  or  note  payable  to  bearer  cannot  sue  the 
party  liable,  at  least  without  giving  an  indemnity. 
There  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  finder  of 
lost  property  is  entitled  to  it,  where  the  property 
consists  of  gold,  silver,  &o.,  hidden  in  the  earth,  in 
which  case  the  treasure-trove  belongs  not  to  the 
finder,  but  to  the  crown ;  and  the  finder  is  bound 
to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  crown,  imder  a  penalty. 

LOST  TRIBES.    See  Babylonish  CAFitviTY. 

LOT  (ancient  Oltis),  a  river  of  Southern  France, 
one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Garonne,  rises 
at  Mount  Lozfere,  in  the  Cevennes.  It  flows  in  a 
generally  western  direction  throurii  the  depart- 
ments of  Lozfere,  Aveyron,  Lot,  and  Lot-et-Garonne, 
joining  the  Garonne  from  the  right  at  AiguiUon, 
after  a  course  of  270  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
about  170  miles. 

LOT,  a  department  in  the  south  of  Erattce, 
formed  out  of  the  province  of  Guienne,  and  com- 
prising the  arrondissements  of  Cahors,  Gourdon, 
and  Kgeac,  is  watered  by  the  Dordogne,  and  the 
Lot,  *ith  its  tributary,  the  SeU§.  Area,  984,062 
English  acres ;  pop.  (1862)  295,542.  A  range  of  hills, 
broad,  but  not  very  high,  and  containing  some  iron, 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  department  from 
east  to  west,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
valleys  yield  corn,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  and 
the  hill  aides  are  clothed  with  vines.  Flax-miUs  are 
numerous.    Capital,  Cahors  (q.v.). 

LOT-ET-GAROKNE,  a  department  in  the  south- 
west of  Prance,  formed  out  of  the  province  of 
Guienne,  and  comprising  the  arrondissements  of 
Agen,  ViHeneuve,  Marmande,  and  N6rac,  is  watered 
prmoipaUy  by  the  Garonne  and  the  Lot.  Area, 
1,320,531 ;  pop.  (1862)  332,065,  among  whom  are  a 
considerable  number  of  Erench  Protestants.  The 
department  is  level,  except  in  the  south,  where 
spurs  of  the  Pyrenees  make  their  appearance,  and 
extremely  fertile  in  the  basins  of  the  large  rivers ; 
but'  the  east  is  chiefly  composed  of  barren  wastes, 
and  the  south-weat  of  aandy  and  marshy  tracts 
termed  Landes.  The  principal  products  are  com, 
wine,  excellent  hemp,  fruits  (of  which  the  prunes 
cCenies  of  Agen  are  particularly  celebrated),  tobacco 
(considered  the  best  manufactured'  in  Prance),  anise, 
and  coriander.  Pine,  cork,  and  chestnut  woods  are 
numerous ;  domestic  animals,  especially  poultry, 
are  reared  in  great  numbers  for  exportation.  The 
chief  metal  is  iron,  and  the  department  has  ten 
ironworks,  besides  various  mamuactures  more  or 
less  important. 

LO'THIANS.    See  Scohabd. 

LOTIONS,  or  WASHES,  are  remedies  of  a 
liquid,  but  not  of  an  oily  nature,  which  are  applied 
to  circimisoribed  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Amongst  the  lotions  most  commonly  employed  are 
the  muriate  of  ammonia  wash,  which  consists  of  a 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac  in  water  or  in  vinegar  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  spirit ;  it  is  much  used 
in  contusions,  where  there  is  no  wound  of  the  skin, 
in  chronic  tumours,  in  enlarged  joints,  &c.  Chloride  of 
soda  wash,  consisting  of  solution  of  chlorinated  soia, 
diluted  with  from  ten  to -twenty  times  its  volume  of 


water,  useful  as  a  gargle  in  ulceration  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  as  a  wash  for  foul  ulcers  generally. 
The  chloride  oflimie  wash,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
drachms  (or  more)  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a  pint  of 
water,  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceiUna 
wash ;  and  hlach  wash,  prepared  by  adding  calomel 
to  lime-water  (generally  a  drachm  of  the  former  to 
a  pint  of  the  latter),  most  extensively  used  in 
venereal  sores,  and  of  service  in  many  forms  of 
intractable  ulcers. 

LOTOPHAGI  (Gr.  Lotus-eaters),  a  name  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  peaceful  and  hospitable  people 
inhabiting  a  district  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  and  much  depending  for  their  sub- 
sistence on  the  fruit  of  the  lotus-tree,  from  which 
they  also  made  wine.  According  to  Homer,  they 
received  Ulyssefei  hospitably,  when,  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings,  he  visited  them  along  with  his 
companions,  on  whom,  however,  the  sweetness  of  the 
lotus-fruit  exercised  such  an  influence,  that  they 
forgot  aU  about  their  native  country,  and  had 
no  desire  to  return  home.  This  feeling  of  happy 
languor  has  been  expressed  with  marvellous  felicity 
by  Tennyson  in  his  poem  on  the  Lotus-eaters. 

LO'TTERY,  a  game  of  hazard,  in  which  prizes 
are  drawn  by  lot.  Usually,  a  lottery  comprises  a 
specified  quantity  of  tickets,  each  numbered,  every 
ticket-holder  having  a  right  to  draw  from  a  box  a 
prize  or  blank,  as  the  case  may  happen  to  be,  and 
thus  gain  or  lose.  Lotteries  are,  of  course,  got  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  profit  which  they  may  yidd  to  their 
proprietors;  for  the  aggregate  sum  expended  in 
prizes  always  falls  short  of  the  aggregate  purchaae- 
money  for  tickets.  Whatever  be  the  actual  form 
of  the  lottery,  it  is  indisputably  a  gambling  trans- 
action, the  risks  and  losses  of  which  are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  demoralising.  Lotteries  are 
said  to  have  been  first  employed  by  the  Genoese 
government  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  and  the  bad  example  was  soon  followed 
by  the  governments  of  other  nations.  The  first 
lottery  in  England  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
year  1569,  and  the  profits  went  to  the  repair  of 
harbours  and  other  public  works.  The  same  meana 
was  frequently  afterwards  resorted  to  for  additions 
to  the  revenue,  oB  for  particular  objects,  under 
control  or  by  sanction  of  the  government,  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  lottery,  and  the  conditions,  being 
from  time  to  time  varied.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century,  the  State  lottery,  as  it  was  tlsually 
called,  was  one  of  the  regular  institutions  of  the 
country.  Usually,  the  number  of  tickets  in  a 
lottery  was  20,000,  at  a  value  of  £10  each  in  prizes. 
At  this  valuation  they  were  offered  to  the  com- 
petition of  contractors,  and  ordinarily  assigned  at 
an  advance  of  £5  or  £6  per  ticket.  The  contracting 
party  sold  them  to  the  public  at  a  further  advance 
of  £4  to  £5  per  ticket;  and  thus  the  value  was 
about  doubled.  The  contractor  devised  the  scheme 
of  prizes  and  blanks — there  being  always  a  few 
prizes  of  large  amount,  to  tempt  purchasers.  To 
accommodate  persons  with  moderate  means,  certain 
tickets  were  divided  into  halves,  and  others  into 
quartpra;  eighths,  or  sixteenths.  A  common  price 
for  a  ;siiteenth  was  £l,  lis;  Gd.  In  the  event  of 
the  number  which  it  bore  being  drawn  a  prize  of 
£20,000,  a  sixteenth  part  of  that  sum  was  paid,  and 
so  on  with  other  prizes.  The  dexterity  of  the  con- 
tractors consisted  in  drawing  up  '  schemes,'  which  in 
all, varieties  of  placards  and  hand-bills  were  issued 
in  profusion  through  the  means  of  agents  aU  over 
the  country.  The  drawing  took  place  on  a  specified 
day  or  days  in  a  public .  haU  m  London,  before 
certain  commissioners,  and  was  in  this  wise.  Two 
machines,   called  'wheels,'  were  appropriated,  one 
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for  the  numbers,  and  the  other  for  the  prizes  and 
blanks.  On  a  number  being  drawn,  its  fate  was 
determined  by  the  biQet  which  next  afterwards 
came  out.  Two  boys  were  the  operators,  one  at 
each  wheel.  On  the  grounds  of  injury  to  public 
morals,  lotteries  were  ^together  abolished  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1826.  Persons  advertising  or  circu- 
lating tickets  for  foreign  lotteries  may  be  sued  for  a 
penalty  by  the  Attorney-general,  or  Lord-advocate,  or 
the  Commissioners  of  Stamps.  It  required  a  special 
statute,  therefore,  to  legahse  art-unions,  which  are 
only  lotteries  imder  a  specious  form;  but  owing 
to  their  supposed  good  effects  in  encouraging  art, 
they  were  exempted  from  penalties  by  the  statute 
9  and  10  Vict.  u.  48,  and  a  similar  voluntary 
association  was  excepted  by  the  statute  21  and 
22  Vict.  c.  102.  In  France,  the  aboHtion  of  lotteries 
took  place  in  1836,  and  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1852. 
The  other  German  states,  however,  continue  the  use 
of  them ;  and  in  1841,  Prussia  derived  from  them 
a  revenue  of  more  than  900,000  thalers,  Austria, 
of  3,600,000  florins.  In  Rome  and  the  Papal 
territory,  they  survive  in  full  vigour.  Few  worse 
ways  of  supplying  the  exchequer  of  a  country  have 
almost  ever  been  imagined;  and  the  only  excuse 
urged  is,  that  the  gambling  spirit  exists,  and  will 
find  some  means  or  gratification,  even  if  lotteries 
were  abolished.  It  was  found,  however,  in  France 
that  the  abolition  of  lotteries  was  immediately 
followed  by  an  increase  of  savings-bank  deposits ; 
and  it  has  been  everywhere  observed,  that  the 
purchasers  of  lottery-tickets  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  persons  belonging,  not  to  the  wealthiest 
'  classes  of  society,  but  to  those  in  which  economy 
and  prudence  are  most  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
families  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  state. 

LOTUS.  The  name  Lotos  (Lat.  Lotus)  was  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  a  number  of  different  plants  whose 
fruit  was  used  for  food.  One  of  the  most  notable  of 
these  is  the  Zizyphus  Lotus,  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe,  belonging  to  the 
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natural  order  Bhamnece.  See  Jujube.  It  is  a 
shrub  of  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  its  fruit,  which 
is  produced  in  great  abundance,  is  a  drupe  of  the 
size  of  a  wild  plum,  with  an  almost  globose  kernel. 
This  fruit  is  somewhat  fdriuaceous,  and  has  a 
pleasant,  sweetish,  mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  Nabh  or  Nahlca ;  and  has,  from  the 
earliest  times,  served  as  an  article  of  food  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Africa,  where  it  is  still 
a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor.  Probably 
it  was  on  this  fruit  that  Homer's  Lotophagi  (q.  v.) 
lived. — The  fruit  of  the  Diospyrus  Lotun,  or  Date 
Plum,  was  sometimes  called  the  lotua.  See  Date 
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Plum. — The  name  L.  was  also   given  to  several 
beautiful   species  of  "Water-lily  (q.  v.),  especially  to 
the    Blue   Water-lily  (Nymphcea   coerulea)   and 
the  Egyptlan-  Watek-lilt  {^.  lotus),  and  to  the 
Nelumbo  (q.  V.)  (Neluwhium^  speciosum),  which  grow 
in  stagnant  and  slowly  running  water  in  the  south 
of  Asia  and  north  of  Africa.    The  Nymphcea  lotus 
was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Shnin  or  Seshin,  and  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Beshnin,  the  Coptic  name  with 
the   masculine   article.     It  grows  in  the  Nile  and 
adjacent  rivulets,  and  has  a  large  white  flower. 
The  root  is   eaten  by  the  people   who  live  near 
the  lake  Menzaleh.     The  rivulets   near  Damietta 
aboimd  with  this  flower,  which  rises  two  feet  above 
the  water.     It  was  the  rose  of  ancient  Egypt,  the 
favourite  flower  of  the  country,  and  is  often  seen 
made  into  wreaths  or  garlands,  placed  on  the  fore- 
heads of  females,  or  held  in  their  hands,  and  smelled 
for  its  fragrance.      It  frequently   appears  in   the 
hieroglyphs,  where  it  represents  the  Upper  Country 
or  Southern  Egypt,  and  entered  largely  into  works 
of  art — the  capitals   of  columns,   prows   of  boats, 
heads  of  staves,  and  other  objects  being  fashioned 
in  its  shape.     In  the  mythology,  it  was  the  special 
emblem  of  Nefer  Atum,  the  sou  of  Ptah  and  Bast; 
the  god  Harpocrates  is  seated  upon  it ;   and  there 
was  a  mystical  L.  of  the  sun.      In  the  mythology 
of  the  Hindus  and  Chinese,  the  L.  plays  a  distin- 
guished part.    It  is  the  Nelumbo.    The  Hindu  deities 
of  the  dmerent  sects  are  often  represented  seated  on 
a  throne  of  its  shape,  or  on  the  expanded  flower. 
The  colour  in  Southern  India  is  white  or  red,  the 
last  colour  fabled  to  be  derived  from  the  blood  of 
Siva,    when   Kamadeva,   or   Cupid,   wounded    him 
with  the  love-arrow.     Lakshmi,  also,  was  called  the 
'  lotus-born,'  from  having  ascended  from  the  ocean  on 
its  flower.     It  symbolised  the  world;  the  Meru,  or 
residence  of  the  gods ;  and  female  beauty.     Among 
the  Chinese,  the  L.   had  a  similar  reputation  and 
poetic  meaning,    being   especially   coimected  with 
Fuh,  or  Buddha,  and  symbolisiug  female  beauty, 
the  small  feet  of  their  women  being  called  Tan  leen, 
or  '  golden  IQies.' 

Wilkinson,  Mann,  and  Oust,  iii.  187,  200,  iv.  44, 
63,  V.  264,  269;  Jomard,  I>escr.  de  VEg.,  t.  1,  s.  5; 
Homer,  II.  xii.  238,  iv.  171,  Od.  ix.  92 ;  Herodotus, 
ii.  96,  iv.  177 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  34 ;  Coleman,  Mythology 
of  the  Hindtis. 

LOUDON,  John  Claudius,  a  distinguished 
botanist  and  horticulturist,  bom  April  8,  1783,  at 
Cambuslang,  in  Lanarkshire.  He  became  a  gardener, 
and  in  1803  published  Observations  on  Laying  out 
Public  Squares,  and  in  1805,  a  Treatise  on  Hot- 
houses;  and  afterwards  became  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  on  botany,  mostly  of  a  somewhat 
popular  character,  which  have  contributed  much  to 
extend  a  knowledge  of  that  science  and  a  taste  for 
horticulture.  Amongst  these  are  the  Encychpcedia 
of  Gardening  (1822) ;  and  of  Agriculture  (1825) ;  the 
Green-Tuyme  Companion  (1825) ;  the  Encydopcedia  of 
Plants  (1829) ;  and  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Sritannicum  (8  vols.  1838),  containing  ».  very  full 
accotmt  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  indigenous  or  intro- 
duced, growing  in  the  open  air  in  Britain.  This  last 
is  his  great  work;  but  the  expense  attending  the 
publication,  owing  chiefly  to  the  number  of  plates, 
involved  him  in  pecuniary  difliculties.  He  died  at 
Bayswater,  December  14,  1843.  L.  established  four 
different  magazines,  which  he  edited  simultaneously 
with  his  Arboretum. — His  widow  is  the  authoress 
of  a  number  of  pleasing  popular  works,  chiefly  on 
subjects  cormected  with  botany  and  gardening. 

LOU'GHBOROUGH,  a  manufacturing  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Bices- 
ter,  12   miles    nortE-north-west   of   the   town   of 
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that  name.  .  The  chief  educational  institution  in 
the  town  is  the  Burton  Foundation  (dating  from 
1495),  with  an  annual  income  from  endowment  of 
£1742,  16«.  With  this  Foundation,  five  distinct 
schools  are  connected,  each  pupil  having  to  pay  a 
small  sum.  L.  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of 
patent  Angola  hosiery,  of  other  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  elastic  webs,  net-lace,  and  shoes.  Pop. 
(1861)  10,830. 

L0TJ6HREA',  a,  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
oomvty  of  Galway,  about  20  miles  east-south-east 
of  the  town  of  that  name.  It  stands  on  the  north 
bank  of  Lough  Rea,  a  beautiful  little  lake  four 
miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  with  a  Carmelite  friary  and 
niinnery,  and  the  remains  of  a  Carmelite  abbey 
founded  in  1300.  Manufactures  of  narrow  linen 
and  coarse  diapers ;  brewing  and  tanning  are  carried 
on.     Pop.  (1861)  3063. 

LOUIS  (properly  LUDWIG)  THE  GERMAN, 
the  third  son  of  Louis  le  Dgbonnaire,  was  born  about 
805,  and  by  the  treaty  at  Verdun,  in  843,  L.  obtained 
Germany,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  distinct 
German  monarchy.  He  died  at  Frankfurt,  28th 
August  876.  His  kingdom  was  divided  amongst 
his  three  sons:  Carlmanu  obtaining . Bavaria,  Car- 
inthia,  and  the  tributary  Slavonic  countries ;  Louis 
obtaining  Franconia,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Fries- 
land  ;  Charles  the  Fat  obtaining  Swabia,  from  the 
Maine  to  the  Alps.    See  Caelovingians. 

LOUIS  I.    See  Caklovingians. 

LOUIS  IX.,  or  SAINT  LOUIS,  king  of  France, 
bom  in  Poissy,  April  25,  1215,  succeeded  his  father, 
Louis  VIIL,  in  1226.  His  mother,  Blanche  of 
Castile,  a  woman  of  great  talent  and  sincere  piety, 
was  regent  during  his  minority,  and  bestowed  on 
liim  a  strictry  religious  education,  which  mate- 
rially influenced  his  character  and  policy.  When  L. 
attained  his  majority,  he  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  Henry  III.  of  England,  and  defeated  the 
English  at  Taillebourg,  at  Salutes,  and  at  Blaye 
in  1242.  During  a  dangerous  illness,  he  made  a 
vow  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  go  in  person 
as  a  Crusader,  and  accordingly,  having  appointed 
his  mother  regent,  he  sailed,  in  August  1248,  with 
40,000  men  to  Cyprus,  whence,  in  the  following 
spring,  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  thinking,  by  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  to  open  the  way  to 
Palestine.  He  took  Damietta,  but  was  afterwards 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mohammedans. 
A  ransom  of  100,000  marks  of  silver  procured  his 
release  on  May  7,  1250,  with  the  relics  (6000  men) 
of  his  army.  He  proceeded  by  sea  to  Acre,  and 
remained  in  Palestine  till  the  death  of  his  mother 
(November  1252)  compelled  his  return  to  France. 
He  now  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom,  united  certain  provinces  to  the  crown 
on  the  lapse  of  feudal  rights  or  by  treaty,  and  made 
many  important  changes,  the  general  tendency  of 
which  was  to  increase  the  royal  power.  A  code  of 
laws  was  brought  into  use,  known  as  the  Mtailisse- 
ments  de  St  Louis.  L.  embarked  on  a  new  Crusade, 
July  1,  1270,  and  proceeded  to  Tunis;  but  a  pesti- 
lence breaking  out  in  the  French  camp,  carried  off 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  and  the  king  himself. 
He  died  August  25,  1270 ;  and  his  son,  Philip  III., 
was  dad  to  make  peace  and  return  to  France. 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  canonised  him  in  1297.  For 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  side  of  L.'s 
character,  consult  Neander's  KirchengescMchte.  Bohn, 
vol.  viL  pp.  416—418. 

LOUIS  XL,  king  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  VIL,  born  at  Bourges,  July  3,  1423,  was 
from  his  boyhood  eminently  cruel,  tyrannical,  and 
perfidious.    He  made  unsuccessful  attempts  against 


his  father's  throne,  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Brabant, 
and  sought  the  protection  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  remained  till  his  father's 
death  in  1461,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown. 
The  severe  measures  which  he  immediately  adopted 
against  the  great  vassals,  led  to  a  coalition  against 
him,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  great  Houses  of 
Burgundy  and  Bretagne.  L.  owed  his  success  more 
to  his  artful  policy  than  to  arms ;  and  the  war 
threateningto  break  out  anew,  he  invited  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  a  friendly  con- 
ference at  PSronne,  in  October  1468.  His  agents, 
meanwhile,  had  stirred  up  the  people  of  Liege  to 
revolt  against  the  duke,  upon  the  news  of  which 
occurrence,  Charles  made  the  king  a  prisoner,  and 
treated  him  roughly.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  in  1477,  who  left  an  only  daughter,  L. 
claimed  great  part  of  his  territories  as  male  fiefs 
lapsed  to  the  superior,  and  wished  to  marry  the 
young  duchess  to  his  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  seven 
years.  On  her  marriage  with  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, he  flew  to  arms ;  but  a  peace  T^as  concluded 
at  Arras,  December  25,  1482,  by  which  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin  (after- 
wards Charles  VIIL),  and  the  counties  of  Burgimdy 
and  Artois  were  handed  over  to  France.  L.  was  also 
successful — after  the  use  of  means  far  from  honour- 
able— ^in  annexing  Provence  to  the  crown  as  a 
lapsed  fief.  He  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  latter  years  of  his  reign 
were  spent  in  great  misery,  in  excessive  horror  of 
death,  which  superstitious  and  ascetic  practices 
failed  to  allay.  He  died  August  30,  1483.  It  was 
calculated  that  he  put  about  4000  persons  to  death 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  mostly  without  form  of 
trial.  Yet  he  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  author  of  Les  cent  Nouvellea 
nouvelles,  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  Decameron,  and 
of  the  Rosier  des  Guerres,  a  book  of  instruction  for 
his  son.  He  also  materially  advanced  the  civilisa- 
tion of  France  by  encouraging  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  mining.  He  improved  the  public  roads 
and  canals,  established  several  printing-presses,  and 
founded  three  universities. 

LOUIS  XIII.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Henri  IV. 
and  Marie  de'  Medici,  bom  at  Fontainebleau  27th 
September  1601,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  14th  May  1610,  his  mother 
becoming  regent.  She  entered  into  close  aUiauce 
with  Spain, 'and  betrothed  the  king  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  III,  of  Spain,  upon 
which  the  Huguenots,  becoming  apprehensive  of 
danger,  took  up  arms ;  but  peace  was  concluded  at 
St  Menehould,  on  5th  May  1614;  and  the  king, 
who  was  now  declared  of  age,,  confirmed  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  called  an  Assembly  of  the  States, 
which  was  soon  dismissed,  because  it  began  to 
look  too  closely  into  financial  affairs.  See  Maeie 
de'  Medici.  The  suppression  of  Protestantism 
and  liberty  in  Beam  led  to  the  religious  war,  in 
which  the  Protestants  lost  almost  all  their  places 
of  security,  and  which  ended  in  1622.  After  the 
death  of  De  Luynes,  in  1624,  Richelieu,  afterwards 
Cardinal  and  Duke,  became  the  chief  minister 
of  Louis.  His  powerful  mind  obtained  complete/ 
control  over  that  of  the  weak  king,  and  his  policy*^ 
effected  that  increase  of  monarchical  power,  at 
the  expense  of  Protestants,  nobles,  and  parliaments, 
which  reached  its  consummation  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots 
was  completed  by  the  capture  of  Rochelle,  20th 
October  1628,  at  the  siege  of  which  the  king  took 
part  in  person.  In  1631,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  having  left  the  court,  assembled  a  troop  of 
Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands,  and  entered  France  to 
compel  the  dismissal  of  Richelieu,  whom  he  hated, 
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and  whom  the  ItiDg  also  secretly  disliked ;  but  the 
duke  was  completely  defeated  by  Marshal  Sohomberg 
at  Casteluaudary.  Richelieu  no w  led  L.  to  take  part 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  openly  supporting  G-us- 
tavus  Adolphus  and  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards 
and  Austrians.  The  latter  years  of  L.'s  reign  were 
signalised  by  the  acqiiisition  of  Alsace  and  of  Eous- 
sillon.  L.  died  14th  May  1643,  a  few  months  after 
his  great  minister.  His  queen,  after  having  been  23 
years  married,  bore  a  son  in  1638,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  as  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  1640,  a  second 
son,  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  from  whom  the  present 
House  of  Orleans  is  descended. 

LOUIS  XIV.,  king  of  France,  born  at  St 
Germain-en-Laye  16th  September  1638,  succeeded 
his  father,  Louis  XIII.,  in  1643.  His  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria,  became  regent,  and  Mazarin  (q.v.) 
her  minister.  Duriog  the  king's  minority,  the  dis- 
contented nobles,  encouraged  by  Spain,  sought  to 
shake  off  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Fronde  (q.  v.)  arose.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1659 ;  and  in  the  following  year  L.  married 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  a  princess  possessing 
neither  beauty  nor  other  attractive  qualities.  Little 
was  expected  from  the  young  king ;  his  education 
had  been  neglected,  and  his  conduct  was  dissolute ; 
but  on  Mazann's  death,  in  1661,  he  suddenly  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  and  from  that  time  forth 
carried  into  effect  with  rare  energy  a  political  theory 
of  pure  despotism.  His  famous  saying,  '  V&iat  c'est 
moi'  (I  am  the  state),  expressed  the  principle  to 
which  everything  was  accommodated.  He  had  a 
cool  and  clear  head,  with  much  dignity  and  amenity 
of  manners,  great  activity,  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance. The  distress  caused  by  the  religious  wars 
had  created  throughout  Prance  a  longing  for  repose, 
which  was  favourable  to  his  assumption  of  absolute 
power.  He  was  ably  supported  by  his  ministers. 
Manufactures  began  to  flourish  under  the  royal 
protection.  The  fine  cloths  of  Louviers,  Abbeville, 
and  Sedan,  the  tapestries  of  the  Gobelins,  the 
carpets  of  La  Savonnerie,  and  the  sUks  of  'Tours 
and  Lyon  acquired  a  wide  celebrity.  The  wonder- 
ful talents  of  Colbert  (q.  v.)  restored  prosperity  to 
the  ruined  finances  of  the  country,  and  provided  the 
means  for  war ;  whilst  Louvois  (q.  v.)  applied  these 
means  in  raising  and  sending  to  the  field  armies 
more  thoroughly  equipped  and  disciplined  than  any 
other  of  that  age. 

On  the  dea-fli  of  PhiKp  IV.  of  Spain,  L.,  as  his 
son-in-law,  set  up  a  claim  to  part  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands ;  and  in  1667,  accompanied  by  Tureune 
(q.  v.),  he  crossed  the  frontier  with  a  powerful 
army,  took  many  places,  and  made  himself  master 
of  that  part  of  Flanders  since  known  as  French 
Flanders,  and  of  the  whole  of  Franohe  Comtg.  The 
triple  alliance — ^between  England,  the  States-general, 
and  Sweden — arrested  his  career  of  conquest.  The 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1668)  forced  him  to 
surrender  Pranche  Comtg.  He  vowed  revenge 
against  the  States-general,  strengthened  himself  by 
German  alliances,  and  purchased  with  money  the 
friendship  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  He  seized 
Lorraine  in  1670;  and  in  May  1672  again  entered 
the  Netherlands  with  CondS  and  Turenne,  conquered 
half  the  country  in  six  weeks,  and  left  the  Duke  of 
Luxembourg  to  lay  it  waste.  The  States-general 
formed  an  alliance  with  Spain  and  with  the  Emperor, 
but  L.  made  himseK  master  of  ten  cities  of  the 
empire  in  Alsace ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1674,  took 
the  field  with  three  gfeat  armies,  of  which  he 
commanded  one  in  person,  CondS  another,  and 
Turenne  a  third.  Victory  attended  his  arms  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  death  of  Turenne,  and  the 
retirement  of  ttie  Prince  of  Condg  from  active  ser- 
vice, he  continued  in  subsequent  years,  along  with 
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his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  extend  hia 
conquests  in  the  Netherlands,  where,  by  his  orders, 
and  according  to  the  ruthless  policy  of  Louvois, 
the  country  was  fearfuUy  desolated.  The  Peace  of 
Nimeguen,  in  1678,  left  him  possession  of  many  of 
his  conquests.  He  now  established  Ohambres  de 
Reunion  in  Metz,  Breisach,  and  Besanjon,  pretended 
courts  of  law,  in  which  his  own  will  was  supreme, 
and  which  confiscated  to  him,  as  feudal  superior  in 
right  of  his  conquests,  territories  which  he  wished 
to  acquire,  seignories  belonging  to  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, the  Elector  of  Treves,  and  others.  He  also,  on 
30th  September  1681,  made  a  sudden  and  successful 
attack  on  Strasburg,  a  free  German  city,  the  posses- 
sion and  fortification  of  which  added  greatly  to  his 
power  on  the  Rhine.  The  acquisition  thus  made,  a 
treaty  in  1684  confirmed  to  him. 

L.  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career.  All 
Europe  feared  him ;  his  own  nation  had  been  brought 
by  tyraimy,  skilful  management,  and  military  glory, 
to  regard  him  with  Asiatic  humility,  admiring  and 
obeying ;  all  remnants  of  political  independence  had 
been  swept  away ;  no  Assemblies  of  the  States  or  of 
the  Notables  were  held ;  the  nobles  had  lost  both 
the  desire  and  the  ability  to  assert  political  power ; 
the  municipal  corporations  no  longer  exercised  any- 
right  of  election,  but  received  appointments  of 
officials  from  the  court ;  the  provinces  were  governed 
by  intendants,  who  were  immediately  responsible  to 
the  ministers,  and  they  to  the  king,  who  was  his 
own  prime  minister.  Even  the  courts  of  justice 
yielded  to  the  absolute  sway  of  the  monarch,  who 
interfered  at  pleasure  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
law,  by  the  appointment  of  cornmissions,  or  with- 
drew offenders  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  by 
Lettres  de  Cachet  (q.  v.),  of  which  he  issued  about  9000 
in  the  course  of  his  reign.  He  asserted  a  right  to 
dispose  at  his  pleasure  of  all  properties  withm  the 
boundaries  of  his  realm,  and  took  credit  to  himself 
for  gracious  moderation  in  exercising  it  sparingly. 
The  court  was  the  very  heart  of  the  political  and 
national  life  of  France,  and  there  the  utmost  splen- 
dour was  maintained ;  and  a  system  of  etiquette  was 
established,  which  was  a  sort  of  perpetual  worship 
of  the  king. 

It  was  a  serious  thing  for  France  and  the  world 
when  L.  fell  xmder  the  control  of  his  mistress,  the 
Marquise  de  Maintenon  (q.  v.),  whom  he  married  in 
a  hall-private  manner  in  1685,  and  who  was  herself 
governed  by  the  Jesuits.  One  of  the  first  effects-of 
this  change  was  the  adoption  of  severe  measures 
against  the  Protestants.  When  it  was  reported  to 
L.  that  his  troops  had  converted  aU  the  heretics,  he 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  then  ensued 
a  bloody  persecution ;  whilst  more  than  half  a  mUhon 
of  the  be^t  and  most  industrious  of  the  inhabitants 
of  France  fled,  carrying  their  skill  and  industry  to 
other  lands.  Yet  L.  was  by  no  means  wUling  to 
yield  too  much  power  to  the  pope ;  and  quarrelling 
with  him  concerning  the  revenues  of  vacant 
bishoprics,  he  convened  a  council  of  French  clergy, 
which  declared. the  papal  power  to  extend  only  to 
matters  of  faith,  and  even  in  these  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  decrees  of  councils. 

The  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  having  died  in  May 
1685,  and  left  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
heiress  of  his  movable  property,  L.  claimed  for  her 
also  all  the  allodial  lands ;  and  from  this  and  other 
causes  arose  a  new  European  war.  A  French 
army  invaded  the  Palatinate,  Baden,  WUrtemberg, 
and  Treves  in  1688.  In  1689,  the  Lower  Palatinate 
and  neighbouring  regions  were  laid  waste  by  fire 
and  sword.  This  atrocious  proceeding  led  to  a  new 
coalition  against  France.  Success  for  a  time  attended 
the  French  arms,  particularly  in  Savoy  and  at  the 
battle  of  Steiokerk.     Reverses,  however,  ensued; 
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the  war  was  waged  for  years  on  a  great  scale, 
and  with  various  success ;  and  after  the  French, 
under  Luxembourg,  had  gained,  in  1693,  the  battle 
of  Neerwinden,  it  was  found  that  the  means  of, 
waring  war  were  very  much  exhausted,  and  L.  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Eyswick  on  20th  September 
1697.  The  navy  destroyed,  the  finances  grievously 
embarrassed,  the  people  suffering  from  want  of 
food,  and  discontentment  deep  and  general,  L. 
placed  the  Count  D'Axgenson  at  the  head  of  the 
police,  and  established  an  unparalleled  system  of 
espionage  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  despotism. 
The  power  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  her  clerical 
advisers  became  more  and  more  absolute  at  the 
court,  where  scandals  of  every  kind  increased. 

When  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  took  place 
on  1st  November  1700,  it  was  found  that  L.  had 
obtained  his  signature  to  a  will  by  which  he  left 
all  his  dominions  to  one  of  the  grandsons  of  his 
sister,  who  had  been  L.'s  queen.  L.  supported  to 
the  utmost  the  claim  of  his  grandson  (Philip  V.), 
whilst  the  Emperor  Leopold  supported  that  of  his 
son,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  TI.  But  the 
power  of  France  was  now  weakened,  and  the  war 
had  to  be  maintained  both  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  of  Italy.  One  bloody  defeat  followed 
another ;  Marlborough  was  victorious  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy ;  whilst  the 
forces  of  L.  were  divided  and  weakened  by  the 
employment  of  large  bodies  of  troops  against  the 
Camisards  in  the  Cevennes,  for  the  extinction  of  the 
last  relics  of  Protestantism.  On  the  11th  April 
1713,  peace  was  concluded  at  Utrecht,  the. French 
prince  obtaining  the  Spanish  throne,  but  France 
sacrificing  valuable  colonies.  A  terrible  fermenta- 
tion now  prevailed  in  France,  and  the  country  was 
almost  completely  ruined ;  but  the  monarch  main- 
tained to  the  last  an  unbending  despotism.  He 
died,  after  a  short  Ulness,  1st  September  1715.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  Louis  XV. 
His  son,  the  Dauphin,  and  his  eldest  grandson,  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  had  both  died  in  1711.  Louis 
had  a  number  of  natural  children,  and  he  had 
legitimised  those  of  whom  Madame  de  Montespan 
was  the  mother ;  but  the  parliament,  which  made 
no  objection  to  recording  the  edict  when  required 
by  him,  made  as  little  objection  to  annullmg  it 
when  required  by  the  next  government.  The 
'works '  of  Louis  XIV.  (6  vols.  Paris,  1806),  contain- 
ing his  Instructions  for  his  sons,  and  many  letters, 
afford  important  information  as  to  his  character  and 
the  history  of  his  reign.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
is  regarded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  French  literature 
and  art,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  France 
has  never  since  produced  poets  like  Comeille  and 
Eacine  in  tragedy,  or  Molifere  in  comedy;  satirists 
like  Boileau,  or  divines  like  Bossuet,  Fenelou, 
Bourdaloue,  and  MassUlon. 

LOUIS  XV.,  king  of  France,  the  great-grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.,  born  at  Versailles  15th  February 
1710,  succeeded  to  the  throne  1st  September  1716. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  king, 
whose  education  was  intrusted,  to  Marshal  Vfileroi 
and  Cardinal  Fleury.  The  country  was  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin  during  the  regency,  by  the 
foUy  of  the  regent  and  the  financial  schemes  of 
the  celebrated  Scotchman,  Law  (q.  v.).  When 
L.  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  married  Maria 
Lesczynski,  daughter  of  Stanislas,  the  dethroned 
king  of  Poland,  Fleury  was  for  a  long  time  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  by  parsimony  succeeded 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  finances.  It  was 
his  policy  also  to  avoid  war,  in  which,  however, 
L.  was  involved  in  1733,  in  support  of  his  father- 
in-law's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Poland ;  the  result 


being  that  L.  obtained  Lorraine  for  his  father-in- 
law,  and  ultimately  for  France.  Notwithstanding 
the  vigour  with  which  this  war  was  conducted,  the 
character  of  L.  now  became  completely  developed 
as  one  of  the  utmost  sensuality,  selfishness,  and 
baseness.  He  surrounded  himself  with  the  vilest 
society,  utterly  forsook  his  queen,  and  lived,  as  he 
continued  to  do  to  the  end'  of  his  life,  in  extreme 
debauchery,  such  as  has  rendered  his  name  a  proverb. 
In  1740,  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke 
out,  in  which  the  French  arms  were  by  no  means 
very  successful,  and  during  which  Fleury  died.  The 
king  was  present,  in  1745,  at  the  great  victory  of 
Fontenoy,  and  shewed  plenty  of  courage.  In  the 
preceding  year,  during  a  dangerous  illness,  he  had 
made  vows  of  reforming  his  life,  and  dismissed  his 
mistresses ;  but  on  recovering  health,  he  presently 
relapsed  into  vice.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1748,  was  very  much  due  to  the  entreaties 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  whose  influence  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  secured  by  bribes  and 
flatteries.  France  gained  nothing  by  this  war ;  but 
her  people  were  ruined,  and  her  navy  destroyed. 

The  king  now  sank  completely  under  the  control 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  both  concubine 
and  procuress,  and  to  whom  he  gave  notes  on  the 
treasury  for  enormous  sums,  amounting  in  all  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  livres.  War  broke  out 
again  with  Britain  concerning  the  boundaries  of 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  and  was  for  some  time  prose- 
cuted with  considerable  vigour.  In  1756,  an  extra- 
ordinary alliance  was  formed  between  !ES:ance  and 
Austria,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  ages,  and  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour; 
but  as  she  disposed  of  the  command  of  the  French 
armies  at  her  pleasure,  success  did  not  attend  their 
operations.  The  state  of  the  finances,  the  dispirited 
condition  of  the  army,  and  the  outcry  of  the  dis- 
tressed people,  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  the 
king  to  make  peace ;  but  governed  by  his  mistress, 
he  obstinately  persevered  in  war,  even  after  the 
terrible  defeat  of  Minden  in  1759;  -v^hilst  the 
British  conquered  almost  all  the  French  colonies  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with  Cape  Breton  and 
Canada.  A  peace,  most  humiliating  to  France,  was 
at  last  concluded  in  1763. 

L.,  although  indifferent  to  the  ruin  of  his  people, 
and  to  everything  but  his  own  vile  pleasures, 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  take  part  in  the 
contest  between  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  the 
Jesuits,  the  result  of  which  was  the  suppression 
of  the  order  in  1764.  See  Jesuits.  The  parlia- 
ments, emboldened  by  their  success  in  this  con- 
test, now  attempted  to  limit,  the  power  of  the 
crown,  by  refusing  to  register  edicts  of  taxation; 
but  the  king  acted  with  unusual  vigour,  maintain- 
ing his  own  absolute  and  supreme  authority,  and 
treating  the  attempt  of  the  parhaments  to  unite 
for  one  object  as  rebellious.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul 
was  now  displaced  from  office ;  a  new  mistress, 
Madame  Du  Barry,  having  now  come  into  the  place 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  and  a  ministry  was 
formed  under  the  Duke  d'Ajguillon,  every  member 
of  which  was  an  enemy  of  the  parliaments,  and  an 
object  of  popular  detestation.  The  councillors  of  the 
paxHament  of  Paris  were  removed  from  their  offices, 
and  banished  with  great  iudiOTiity ;  and  an  interim 
parliaiment  was  appointed  (January  1771),  which 
duly  obeyed  the  court.  The  princes  of  the  blood 
protested  against  this  arbitrary  act,  which  deeply 
moved  the'popular  indignation.  The  king,  when 
told  of  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the  misery  and 
discontent  of  the  people,  only  remarked  that  the 
monarchy  would  last  as  long  as  his  life ;  and  con- 
tinued immersed  in  sensual  pleasures  and  trifling 
amusements.    He  boasted  of  being  the  best  cook  in 
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France,  and  was  much  gratified  wlien  the  courtiers 
ate  eageriy  of  the  dishes  which  he  had  prepared. 
His  gifts  to  Madame  Du  Barry,  notwithstanding 
the  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  in  five  years 
amounted  to  180  millions  of  livres.  At  last,  L., 
who  had  for  some  time  suffered  from  a  disease 
contracted  through  vice,  was  seized  with  small-pox, 
the  infection  of  which  was  communicated  by  a 
young  girl  who  had  been  brought  to  him,  and  on 
10th  May  1774  he  died,  so  far  from  being  regretted 
that  his  funeral  was  a,  sort  of  popular  festival,  and 
was  celebrated  with  pasquils  and  merry  ballads. 
His  death-bed  was  one  of  extreme  misery.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  XVI. 

LOUIS  XVI.,  AtTGUSTB,  king  of  France,  bom 
23d  August  1754,  was  the  third  son  of  the  Dauphin, 
Louis,  only  sou  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  styled  Duke 
de  Berry,  until,  by  the  death  of  his  father  and 
his  elder  brothers,  he  became  Dauphin.  He  had 
a  vigorous  frame,  was  fond  of  hunting  and  manly 
exercises,  took  great  pleasure  in  mechanical  labours, 
and  shewed  an  aptitude  for  geometry,  but  none 
for  political  science.  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
corrupt  of  courts,  he  grew  up  temperate,  honest, 
and  moral.  He  was  married  on  10th  May  1770,  to 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  yoxmgest  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

When  L.  ascended  the  throne,  misery  and  discon- 
tentment prevailed  throughout  France.  He  had 
not  the  vigour  and  judgment  necessary  for  circum- 
stances full  of  difficulty,  and  was  conscious  of  his 
own  weakness.  He  made  Maurepas,  an  old  courtier, 
his  prime  minister;  but  among  his  ministers  were 
Malesherbes,  Turgot,  and  other  men  of  known 
patriotism;  and  his  accession  was  signalised  by 
the  remission  of  some  of  the  most  odious  taxes, 
the  aboUtion  of  the  last  relics  of  serfdom,  the 
abolition  of  the  torture  in  judicial  investigations, 
a  reduction  of  the  expenditure  of  the  court,  and 
the  foundation  of  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working-classes.  He  wa?,  for  a  time,  extremely 
popular  ;  but  deeper  reforms  were  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  opposition  of  the  privileged  classes.  In 
June  1777,  when  the  state  of  the  finances  seemed 
nearly  desperate,  Necker  (q.  v.)  was  called  to  the 
office  of  General  Director  of  them,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  to  a  more  tolerable  condition,  with- 
out any  very  radical  change ;  but  from  the  interfer- 
ence of  France  in  the  American  war  of  independence, 
he  was  obliged  to  propose  the  taxation  of  the 
privileged  classes,  hitherto  exempted.  Their  resist- 
ance compelled  him  to  resign  ;  and  Joly  de  Fleury 
succeeded  him ;  but  the  general  discontentment 
induced  the  king,  in  1783,  to  appoint  Calonne  (q.  v.) 
comptroller-general,  who  found  money  for  a,  time 
by  borrowing,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cour- 
tiers. But  the  indignation  of  the  people  increasing, 
Calonne  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  the  con- 
vening of  an  Assembly  of  the  Notables.    On  1st  May 

1787,  the  Archbishop  Lomgnie  de  Brieune  became 
Finance  Minister.  He  obtained  from  the  Notables 
some  concessions  and  some  new  taxes.  But  the 
parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  register  the  edict 
of  taxation,  as  oppressive  to  the  people;  and  the 
extravagance  of  the  court  and  the  queen  began  to 
be  freely  spoken  of.  The  convening  of  the  States- 
general  now  began  to  be  demanded  from  every 
comer  of  France.  The  king  registered  the  edicts  in 
a  lit  de  justice,  and  banished  the  coimcUlors  of 
parliament  to  Troyes;  but  erelong  found  it  neces- 
sary to  recall  them,  and  experienced  from  them  even 
a  stronger  opposition  than  before.      On  8th  May 

1788,  he  dissolved  aU  the  parHaments,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  kind  of  court  {Gour  PUniire)  instead ; 
but  this  act  of  despotism  set  the  whole  country 
in  flames.      Matters  became  still  worse,  when  on 


16th  August  appeared  the  famous  edict,  that  the 
Treasury  should  cease  from  all  cash  payments  except 
to  the  troops.  Brienne  was  compelled  to  resign,  and 
Necker  again  became  minister.  An  Assembly  of 
the  States  of  the  kingdom  was  resolved  upon ;  and 
by  the  advice  of  Necker,  who  wished  a  counterpoise 
to  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  court, 
the  Third,  Estate  was  called  in  double  number. 

The  subsequent  history  of  L.  is  given  at  length 
under  the  head  Fhauob.  All  readers  of  history 
are  familiar  with  the  melancholy  incidents  of  his 
hfe,  from  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  of  the  States 
(5th  May  1789)  down  to  his  tragic  execution.  At 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January 
1793,  he  died  by  the  guillotine,  in  the  Place  de  la 
ESvolution.  Great  precautions  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  rescue.  As  the  executioner  bound  him, 
Louis  tore  himself  free,  and  exclaimed :  '  Frenchmen, 
I  die  innocent ;  I  pray  that  my  blood  come  not  upon 
France.'  The  rolling  of  drums  drowned  his  voice. 
Ere  the  guillotine  fell,  the  Abbg  Edgeworth,  his 
confessor,  cheered  him  with  the  words  :  '  Son  of 
St  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven ! ' 

LOUIS  XVII.,  Charles,  second  son  of  Louis 
XVI.  of  France,  born  at  Versailles,  27th  March 
1785,  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Normandy,  till, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1789,  he  became 
Dauphin.  He  was  a  promising  boy.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  sometimes  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  and  decorated 
with  the  tricolor,  tp  gratify  the  populace.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  continued  in  prison — at  first 
with  his  mother,  but  afterwards  apart  from  her — in 
the  Temple,  under  the  charge  of  a  coarse  Jacobin 
shoemaker,  named  Simon,  who  treated  him  with 
great  cruelty,  and  led  him  into  vicious  excesses,  so 
that  he  became  a  mere  wreck  both  in  mind  and 
body.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Terrorists,  he 
was — perhaps  intentionally — forgotten,  and  died  8th 
June  1795.  A  report  spread  that  he  was  poisoned, 
but  a  commission  of  physicians  examined  the  body, 
and  declared  the  report  unfounded. 

LOUIS  XVIII.,  Stanislas  Xavieb,  the  next 
younger  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  born  at  Versailles, 
17th  November  1755,  received  the  title  of  Count  de 
Provence.  In  1771,  he  married  Maria  Josephine 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.  of  Sardinia. 
After  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne,  he 
assumed  the  designation  of  Monsieur,  and  became 
an  opponent  of  every  salutary  measure  of  the 
government.  He  fled  from  Paris  on  the  same 
night  with  the  king,  and  was  more  fortunate,  for, 
taking  the  road  by  Lille,  he  reached  the  Belgian 
frontier  in  safety.  With  his  brother,  the  Count 
d'Artois,  he  now  issued  declarations  against  the 
revolutionary  cause  in  France,  which  had  a,  very 
unfavourable  effect  on  the  situation  of  the  king. 
The  two  brothers  for  some  time  held  a  sort  of  court 
at  Coblenz.  L.  joined  the  body  of  6000  emigrants 
who  accompanied  the  Prussians  across  the  Kmne  in 
July  1792,  and  issued  a  manifesto  even  more  foolish 
and  extravagant  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. After  the  death  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI., 
he  proclaimed  his  nephew  King  of  France,  as  Louis 
XVII.,  and  in  1795  himself  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  The  events  of  subsequent  years  compelled 
him  frequently  to  change  his  place  of  abode,  remov- 
ing from  one  country  of  Europe  to  another,  till  at 
last,  in  1807,  he  found  a  refuge  in  England,  and 
purchased  a  residence,  Hartwell,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  his  wife  died  in  1810,  and  where  he 
remained  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon  opened  the  way 
for  him  to  the  French  throne.  He  landed  at  Calais 
on  26th  April  1814,  and  entered  Paris,  after  twenty- 
four  years'  exile,  on  3d  May ;  and  the  nation  received 
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the  constitutional  charter  from  hia  hauda  on  4th 
June.    See  France. 

The  conduct  of  the  government,  however,  was 
far  from  being  constitutional  or  liberal.  The  nobles 
and  priests  exercised  an  influence  over  the  weak 
king,  which  led  to  severe  treatment  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, the  Eepublioana,  and  the  Protestants.  Then 
followed  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  when  the 
king  and  his  family  fled  from  Paris,  remaitied  at 
Ghent  till  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  returned 
to  France  under  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Welhng- 
ton.  He  issued  from  Cambrai  a,  proclamation  i» 
which  he  acknowledged  his  former  errors,  and 
promised  a  general  amnesty  to  all  except  traitors. 
Again,  however,  he  followed  in  many  things  the 
counsels  of  the  party  which  detested  all  the  fruits 
of  the  Eevolution.  But  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
elected  with  many  irregularities,  was  fanatically 
royalist,  and  the  king,  by  advice  of  the  Duke  de 
Eichelieu,  dissolved  it;  whereupon  arose  royalist 
plots  for  his  dethronement,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  charter.  Bands  of  assassins  were  collected 
by  nobles  and  priests,  in  the  provinces,  who  slew 
himdreds  of  adherents  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
Protestants,  and  years  elapsed  ere  peace  and  good 
order  were  in  any.  measure  restored.  L.  died,  16  th 
September  1824  ' 

LOUIS  KAPOLlilON",  whose  fuU  name  is 
Chables  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  his 
titular  designation,  NapoUon  III.,i Emperor  of  ilie 
French,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  20th  April  1808.  He  is  the  third  son  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  first  Emperor. 
See  BoNAPAETE  Family.  His  birth  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings  throughout  France,  as  that 
of  an  neir  to  the  imperial  throne,  for  by  the  law 
of  succession  (dated  28th  Floreal,  year  12,  and  5th 
Frimaire,  year  13),  the  crown,  in  default  of  direct 
descendants  of  the  Emperor  himself — and  he  at 
that  time  had  none — could  be  inherited  only  by 
the  children  of  two  of  his  brothers,  Joseph  and 
Louis.  But  Joseph  was  also  childless,  and  tixe  sons 
of  Louis,  in  consequence,  became  heirs-apparent. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  ex-qneen 
Hortense,  mother  of  L.  N.,  went  into  exile,  carrying 
with  her  her  two  sons,  Napolgon  Louis  and  Louis 
Napolgon.  Since  1810,  she  had  been  separated 
from  her  husband.  L.  received  his  early  education 
in  the  -castle  of  Aremberg,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Constance,  where  his  mother  resided.  He  was 
furnished  with  the  best  tutors  that  could  be  got, 
and  was  far  from  proving  a  slothful  pupil.  At 
the  gymnasium  of  Augsburg,  he  displayed  quite  a 
passion  for  history  and  the  exact  sciences.  His  love 
of  athletic  sports  was  equally  conspicuous  :  he  was 
one  of  the  best  fencers,  riders,  and  swimmers  in  the 
whole  school.  In  Switzerland,  his  inclination  and 
aptitude  for  mihtary  strategy,  especially  in  artUlery 
and  engineering,  was  first  developed.  He  even 
served  for  some  time  as  a  volunteer  in  the  federal 
camp  at  Thun,  and  at  a  later  period  in  his  Ufe  wrote 
a  Manuel  d^Artillerie  (Zurich,  1836).  In  18.30,  when 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  pontifical  states, 
L.  N.  and  his  brother  took  part  in  it.  The  latter 
died  at  Forli,  and  L.  N.  himself  fell  dangerously 
ill  at  Ancona,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  tender 
devotedness  of  his  mother.  The  Austrian  occupa- 
tion of  Ancona  forced  them  to  quit  the  city  secretly; 
they  proceeded  to  France,  but  their  incognito  being 
betrayed,  they  were  expelled  by  Louis  Philippe,  after 
a  few  days,  and  crossed  over  to  England,  whence 
they  soon  returned  to  Switzerland.  Such,  however, 
was  the  charm  of  N.'s  name,  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  offered  him,  in  1831,  the  com- 
mand of  their  legions, '  as  the  nephew  of  the  greatest 
captain  of  all  ages,'  and  also  the  crown  of  Poland. 


The  capture  of  Warsaw  by  the  Russians,  however, 
put  a  stop  to  further  proceedings  in  this  matter,  and 
L.  N.  once  more  turned  to  his  silent  and  sombre 
studies.  The  death  (22d  July  1832)  of  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt,  sometimes  called  NapoUon  II.,  only  son 
of  'the  first  Emperor,  opened  the  future  to  his  ambi- 
tious hopes;  and  even  his  supporters  admit  that, 
from  this  date  forward,  his  whole  life,  speculative 
and  practical,  was  devoted  to  the  realisation  of 
what  now  became  his  '  fixed  idea ; '  viz.,  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  the  sovereign  of  France.  Between 
1832  and  1836,  he  published  several  works,  which 
not  only  kept  him  prominently  before  the  French 
public,  but  evoked  a  considerable  amount  of  poli- 
tical and  intellectual  sympathy.  We  may  mention 
his  Reveries  Politiquee,  Projet  de  Constitution,  Deux 
Mots  d  M.  de  Chateaubriand  sur  la  Duchesse  de 
Berri  (in  verse),  and  Considerations  Politiques  et 
Militaires  snr  la  Suisse.  In  1836,  believing  in  the 
instability  of  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in 
the  general  disaffection  of  the  bourgeoisie,  encouraged 
also  Dy  the  proofs  of  vivid  attachment  to  his  person 
displayed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  democratic 
party,  but,  above  all,  confiding  in  the  grandeur  of 
those  memories  which  his  name  recalled,  he,  with 
a  few  associates,  among  whom  was  the  Comte  de 
Persigny,  since  better  known,  made  his  famous 
attempt  at  a  coup  d'itat  at  Strasbourg.  It  was,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  a  ludicrous  failure.  L.  N.  was 
taken  prisoner  under  humiliating  circumstances,  and 
after  some  days  conveyed  to  Paris  ;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  PhUippe  was  afraid  to  bring  a  Bona- 
parte to  trial — as  in  such  a  case  it  could  not  rely 
upon  the  impartiality  of  a  French  jury — and  in  con- 
sequence shipped  him  off  to  America.  The  illness  of 
his  mother  soon  caused  him  to  return  to  Europe. 
He  found  her  dying ;  two  months  later,  he  received 
her  last  sighs  (3d  October  1837).  Although  the 
affair  of  Strasbourg  had  naturally  enough  caused 
many  people  to  doubt  the  talent  and  particularly 
the  judgment  of  L.  N.,  still  Louis  Philippe,  who  was, 
politically  speaking,  an  extremely  timid  monarch, 
dreaded  some  new  conspiracy,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  French  government  demanded  of  Switzerland 
the  expulsion  of  the  obnoxious  prince  from  its 
territories,  M.  Mol6  actually  enjoining  the  French 
ambassador  to  request  his  passports,  in  case  of  a 
refusal.  Switzerland  was  violently  agitated,  and  was 
almost  on  the  point  of  going  to  war  for  the  distin- 
guished refugee  (who  was,  in  fact,  a  Swiss  citizen), 
when  the  latter  resolved  to  prevent  a  rupture  by 
leaving  his  adopted  country.  He  now  proceeded 
to  England,  and  settled  in  London.  With  certain 
members  of  the  British  aristocracy,  he  came  to 
live  on  a  footing  of  considerable  intimacy,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  also  an  object  of 
languid  wonder  and  interest  to  the  community 
generally,  but  he  impressed  nobody  with  a  belief  in 
his  future  and  his  genius ;  nay.  Englishmen  erred 
so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  '  silent  man '  was  merely 
'  dull.'  In  1838,  he  pubhshed  in  London  his  Idees 
NapolSoniennes,  which,  read  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  are  very  significant.  Europe  generally 
regarded  them  as  idle  dreams  ;  but  in  France  the 
book  went  through  numerous  editions.  In  1839, 
L.  N.  was  in  Scotland,  and  took  part  in  the  cele- 
brated Eglinton  tournament.  Next  year  (1840), 
taking  ^vantage  of  the  sentiment  aroused  by  the 
bringing  home  of  the  ashes  of  his  uncle  from  St 
Helena,  he  made  another  attempt  on  the  throne  of 
France  at  Boulogne.  It  was  as  grotesque  a  faOure 
as  the  one  at  Strasbourg,  and  undoubtedly  provoked 
a  certain  feeling  of  contempt  for  its  author  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  public.  Captured  on  the  shore, 
while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  to  the  vessel 
that  had  brought  him  from  England,  L.  N.  was 
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again  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  Here  he 
composed  several  works,  Aux  M&nes  de  VEmpereur; 
Fragments  Historiques ;  Analyse  de  la  Question  de 
Suisse;  Reponse  d,  M.  de  Lamartine ;  scai Extinction 
du  PaupSrisme,  wrote  political  articles  for  the  demo- 
cratic jonmals,  and  actually  took  part  in  editing  the 
Dktionnaire  de  la  Conversation,  a  valuable  French 
encyclopedia.  After  an  imprisonment  of  more  than 
five  years,  he  made  his  escape  (25th  May  1846),  by 
the  help  of  a  Dr  Conneau,  in  the  disguise  of  a  work- 
man, and  gained  the  Belgian  frontier,  whence  he 
returned  to  England.  The  revolution  of  February 
(1848)  caused  him  to  hurry  back  to  France,  where 
he  professed  himself  devoted  to  the  views  of 
the  Provisional  Government;  the  latter,  however, 
requested  him  to  leave  the  country.  This  he  pro- 
mised to  do ;  but  being  elected  deputy  for  Paiis-and 
three  other  departments,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  13th  June  1848.  A  stormy 
debate  followed,  and  on  the  15th  he  resigned  his  seat, 
and,  either  from  policy  or  patriotism,  left  France. 
Recalled  to  France  in  the  following  September 
by  a  quiituple  election,  he  once  more  appeared  in 
the  Assembly,  and  at  once,  through  the  agency  of 
his  zealous  associates,  commenced  hia  candidature 
for  the  presidency.  The  masses  were — rightly  or 
wrongly — thoroughly  in  hia  favour.  Out  of  seven 
and  a  half  miUion  of  votes,  5,562,834  were  recorded 
for  Prince  L.  N. ;  General  Cavaignac,  who  was 
nearest  to  him,  obtaining  only  1,469,166.  This  fact 
is  declared  by  the  partisans  of  the  emperor  to  be  an 
absolute  proof  of  his  popidarity,  for  at  this  period 
he  had  neither  power  nor  money  to  force  or  bribe 
opinion.  On  the  20th  December,  he  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  repubhc  For  a  few  days, 
concord  seemed  to  be  re-established  between  the 
different  poUtical  parties  iu  the  Assembly ;  but  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1849  witnessed  the  com- 
jnencement  of  a  series  of  struggles  between  the 
president  and  his  friends  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  on  the  other — ^the  latter 
being  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  conviction 
that  L.  N.  was  not  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
republic,  but  to  his  own.  The  French  expedition 
to  Italy  and  the  siege  of  Kome  were,  above  all, 
the  causes  of  violent  discussion  in  the  chambers. 
This  anarchic  condition  of  things,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  president  tenaciously  held  his  ground, 
was  summarily  put  a  stop  to  by  the  famous 
or  infamous  (for  opinions  differ)  coup  d'etat,  2d 
December  1851.  The  principal  actors  in  this 
midnight  deed  were  the  president  himself,  M.  de 
Momy,  M.  de  Maupas,  and  General  St  Amaud. 
The  circumstances  that  marked  it  were  of  necessity 
odious,  and  even  atrocious ;  and  there  cannot  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  has  engendered  in  the 
mind  of  Europe  a  distrust  of  the  honesty  of  L.  N., 
which  it  is  not  likely  will  ever  be  wholly  removed. 
His  success  was  certainly  magnificent,  but  the  cost 
has  also  been  enormous.  The  feeble  attempts  at 
an  armed  resistance  in  Paris  were  put  down  by 
the  military,  who  were  favourable  to  the  president, 
and  under  the  command  of  his  accomplices.  A 
rigorous  system  of  repression  was  put  in  force  both 
in  Paris  and  in  the  departments,  and  the  deport- 
ation to  Cayenne  and  Algeria  became  painfully 
familiar  to  the  European  pubHc.  France,  as  a  whole, 
however,  whether  wearied  of  the  incompetent 
democrats,  or  (aa  Kinglake  supposes)  'cowed'  by 
the  terrible  audacity  of  the  president,  appeared  to 
acquiesce  in  his  act ;  for  when  the  vote  waa  taken 
upon  it  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  the  same  month, 
he  was  re-elected  president  for  ten  years,  with  all 
the  powers  he  demanded,  by  more  than  7,000,000 
suffrages.    Tfia  enemies  afSrm  they  were  obtained 
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by  terrorism,  and  of  course  the  same  value  cannot 
be  placed  upon  this  as  on  the  previous  expression 
of  national  confidence.  L.  N.  was  now  emperor  in 
fact;  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  name.  This 
was  assumed  exactly  a  year  after  the  coup  d'gtat, 
in  accordance,  aa  it  appeared,  with  the  actual  wish 
of  the  people.  The  principal  political  events  of  his 
reign  smce  then  have  been  the  conspiracies  against 
him  (1853),  the  attempts  at  assassination  (by  Pianori, 
1855,  and  Orsini,  1858),  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
and  the  Crimean  war  (1854 — 1856),  and  still  more 
recently  the  Franco-Italian  war  (1859),  in  which 
the  French  and  Sardinians  wrested  Lombardy  from 
Austria,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Mexican  republic 
(1863).  On  the  30th  January  1853,  the  emperor 
married  Eugenie  Marie,  Countess  of  Montijo,  a 
Spanish  lady  of  distinguished  beauty;  from  this 
union  has  sprung  one  child,  the  prince  imperial, 
bom  16th  March  1856.  Different  opinions  are  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  rSgime  of  Louis  NapolSon. 
The  apologista  of  the  emperor  can,  however,  point 
to  the  immense  strides  which  French  trade  has 
made  under  his  rule ;  to  the  enlightened  principles 
of  commercial  intercourse  which  he  has  adopted,  in 
spite  of  the  ignorance  of  his  subjects ;  to  the  vast ' 
extension  of  railways,  the  magnificence  of  the  public 
btuldings,  and  the  unijform  desire  which  he  has  shewn 
to  ascertain  and  carry  out  the  real  wishes  of  the 
French  people. 

LOUIS  PHILIPPE,  King  of  the  French,  bom 
at  Paris,  6th  October  1773,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
received  at  his  birth  the  title  of  Duke  of  Valois, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Duke  of  Chartres.  His 
education  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated Madame  de  GenUs.  He  entered  the  National 
Guard,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Club  of  Friends 
of  the  Constitution,  afterwards  that  of  the  Jacobins. 
Along  with  his  father,  he  renouneed  his  titles,  and 
assumed  the  surname  of  Egalit§.  He  shewed  both 
courage  and  capacity  in  the  war ;  but  his  situation 
became  very  dangerous  after  the  unsuccessful  battle 
of  Neerwinden,  in  which  he  commanded  the  centre. 
He  was  included  in  the  order  for  arrest  issued 
against  Dumouriez,  and  on  the  4th  April  1793 
escaped  along  with  him  into  the  Austrian  territory. 
He  sought  in  Switzerland  a  place  of  security  for  lus 
sister  Adelaide,  wandered  about  amongst  the  moun- 
tains for  four  months,  and  accepted  a  situation  as 
teacher  of  geography  and  mathematics  in  a  school 
at  Reichenau,  near  Chur,  assuming  the  name  of 
Chabaud-Latour.  He  afterwards  wandered  for  some 
time  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  then  went  to 
North  America.  In  1800,  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Twickenham,  near  London,  with  his  two  younger 
brothers,  both  of  whom  soon  after  died.  In  1809, 
he  married  Marie  Amelie,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he 
hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
trust by  Louis  XVIII.  After  the  second  Restoration, 
he  recovered  his  great  estates,  which  the  imperial 
government  had  sequestrated.  Disliked  by  the  court, 
he  was  very  popular  in  Paris.  He  kept  aloof,  how- 
ever, from  political  intrigues ;  and  the  three  bloody 
days  of  the  revolution  of  1830  were  nearly  over  ere 
he  was  brought  forward,  the  banker,  LafStte,  pro- 
posing in  the  provisional  committee  his  appointment 
aa  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  from  which  - 
he  proceeded  to  the  acceptance  of  a  constitutional 
throne,  9th  August  1830.  He  defended  his  conduct 
towards  the  elder  Bourbons  by  protesting  that  he 
acted  for  the  welfare  of  France.  He  cultivated 
peaceful  relations  with  foreign  powers,  sought  to 
strengthen  his  throne  by  gaining  the  support  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  repressed  all  the  extreme  parties 
by  what  became  known  aa  the  Juste-miliea  (q.  v.) 
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pohoy.  The  extreme  democrats  hated  him,  and 
frequent  attempts  were  made  on  his  life,  by  infernal 
machines  and  otherwise.  The  country  prospered 
under  his  government,  but  a  demand  for  reform  in 
the  electoral  system  became  loud  and  general,  and 
was  unwisely  opposed  by  the  king  and  the  Guizot 
(q.  V.)  ministry;  whilst  the  conduct  of  the  former 
m  the  matter  of  the  marriages  of  the  queen  of 
Spain  and  her  sister,  manifesting  i^  disregard  of 
every  consideration  but  the  interests  of  his  own 
family,  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  iadignatiou 
throughout  Europe.  The  French  nation  became 
much  excited;  'reform  banquets'  began  to  be 
held ;  the  government  attempted  to  prevent  them 
by  force ;  insurrectionary  movements  ensued  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  on  22d  February  1848;  and  the 
'  Citizen  King '  saw  with  aJarm  that  the  National 
Guard  could  not  be  expected  to  support  him.  On 
24th  February,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  grand- 
son, the  Count  de  Paris;  but  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  refused  to  acknowledge  the  boy  as  king. 
L.  P.,  deserted  by  his  courtiers,  fled  to  the  coast  of 
Normandy  along  with  his  queen,  concealed  himself 
for  some  days,  and  at  length  found  opportunity  of 
escaping  in  a  British  steam-boat  to  Newhaven  under 
the  name  of  Mr  Smith.  The  brief  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  England.  He  died  at  Olaremont, 
26th  August  1850. 

LOUIS-D'OE  (i.e.,  Golden  Louia),  a  gold  coin 
which  was  introduced  into  France  in  1641,  and  con- 
tiaued  to  be  coined  till  1795.  It  was  introduced  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalent  custom  of  clipping  and 
otherwise  defacing  the  then  coins  of  the  reahu,  from 
which  malpractices  it  was  thought  to  be  in  some 
measure  secured  by  its  border.  The  old  coins  were 
called  in.  The  louis-d'or  ranged  in  value  from  about 
16s.  Id.  to  18&  9|d  sterhng.  Some  louis-d'ors 
bear  special  names,  chiefly  derived  from  the  flgure 
exhibited  on  the  obverse  side. — In  some  parts  of 
Germany,  the  larger  gold  pieces,  of  five  thalers  or 
thereby,  are  often  popularly  called  louis-d'or,  and 
the  name  is  also  occasionally  applied  to  the  French 
napoleon  or  20-/ranc  piece. 

liOUISIA'NA,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  boimded  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  state  of  Texas.  It 
is  290  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  200  from  north 
to  south,  having  an  area  of  41,255  square  miles, 
or  26,403,200  acres.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Mississippi — which  has  a  course  of  800  mUes  in  this 
state,  and  whose  delta  traverses  its  southern  half — 
Red  Eiver  and  the  Washita,  and  their  branches. 
The  principal  towns  are  New  Orleans,  and  Baton 
Rouge,  the  capital,  on  the  Mississippi-  The  coast- 
line, a  portion  of  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  1256  miles  in  length.  The  surface  is  flat,  rising 
nowhere  more  than  200  feet,  and  of  alluvial  forma- 
tion. A  large  portion  of  the  state  is  below  the 
high-water  level  of  the  rivers,  and  is  protected  by 
dikes,  called  levies,  from  inundations.  The  land 
is  generally  of  great  richness,  producing  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  oranges,  bananas, 
figs,  peaches,  &c.  In  the  forests  are  several  kinds 
of  oak,  hickory,  locust,  sassafras,  mulberry,  &c.  The 
state  has  produced  in  a  year  300,000,000  lbs.  of 
sugar,  368,000  bales  of  cotton,  10,000,000  bushels  of 
maize.  The  commerce  of  the  state  through  New 
Orleans  is  very  extensive.  There  are  6  colleges, 
143  academies,  664  pubUc  schools,  307  churches, 
65  periodicals',  10  public  libraries.  L.  was  settled 
by  the  French  in  1699 ;  in  1716,  it  was  granted  to 
John  Law,  who  based  upon  his  grant  the  famous 
Mississippi  Company;  ceded  to  Spain  in  1762; 
re-ceded  to  Napoleon  I.  in  1800;  purchased  in 
1803  by  the  tTnited  States,  for  15,000,000  dollars, 


and  admitted  as  a  state  in  1812.  Invaded  by  the 
British  troops  in  1814,  under  General  Packenham, 
New  Orleans  was  successfully  defended  by  General 
Jackson.  The  population,  largely  of  I^ench  descent, 
called  Creoles,  was  in  1860,  free,  376,280;  slave, 
333,010— total,  709,290.  ' 

LOU'ISVILLE,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  130 
miles  below  Cincinnati.  It  is  handsomely  buUt, 
with  broad  streets,  on  a  level  plain.  Main 
Street  is  three  miles  long.  The  city  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Ohio,  and  by  artesian  wells, 
one  of  which  has  a  depth  of  2086  feet,  a  three- 
inch  bore,  and  supplies  330,000  gallons  of  water 
in  24  hours,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  170  feet. 
The  court-house  cost  1,000,000  dollars.  There 
is  a  fine  custom-house,  jail,  marine  asylums,  8 
orphan  asylums,  60  churches,  2  synagogues,  6 
daily,  and  12  weekly  papers,  8  pork-packmg  estab- 
lishments, employing  1200  men,  large  hemp  and 
tobacco  factories,  and  a  commerce  of  100,000,000 
dollars  per  annum.  Steamers  pass  over  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio  at  high  water,  but  at  other  times  pass 
through  a  canal  and  looks.  Pop.  in  1860,  69,740.— 
It  was  named  L.  (1780)  in  honour  of  Louis  XVI. 
of  France,  whose  troops  were  then  assisting  the 
Americans  in  the  war  of  independence. 

LOUSE  {Pediculus),  a  genus  of  insects,  the  type 
of  a  very  numerous  family,  which  forma  the  ord!er 
Parasita  or  Anoplura.  The  body  is  flattened, 
almost  transparent ;  the  segments  both  of  tlie  thorax  * 
and  abdomen  very  distinct ;  the  mouth  is  small  and 
tubular,  enclosing  a  sucker;  there  are  no  wings; 
the  legs  are  short,  and  are  terminated  by  a  claw 
adapted  for  taking  hold  of  hairs  or  feathers.  The 
eyes  are  simple,  one  or  two  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  All  the  species  are  small,  and  live  parasitic- 
ally,  on  human  beings,  terrestrial  mammalia,  and 
birds.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  hairs  or  feathers,  to 


Louse : 

A,  louse,  i;nagniflcd;  B,  louse,  natural  size ;  C,  one  of  the  legs, 

magnified ;  D,  eggs,  raagnifled ;  E,  eggs,  natural  size. 

which  they  attach  them  by  a  glutinous  substance  ; 
and  they  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
young  oast  their  skin  several  times  before  they 
reach  their  maturity,  which  in  the  best  known 
species  is  said  to  be  about  eighteen  days  after 
they  are  hatched,  but,  from  the  first,  they  are  very 
similar  to  their  parents.  Animals  of  different  kinds 
are  infested  by  different  species  of  L.  peculiar  to 
them ;  those  which  are  found  on  birds  exhibiting 
characters  considerably  different  from  those  of 
man  and  manamals.  The  same  species  is  rarely 
found  on  different  species  of  animals,  unless  very 
nearly  allied;  but  some  animals  have  more  than 
one  of  these  parasites.  Three  infest  the  human 
race  :  one  confined  to  the  head,  the  Common  L. 
(P.  capitis) ;  another,  the  Body  L.  {P.  vestimenti  s. 
corporis),  Yery  sumlar  to  it,  but  of  a  larger  size;  a 
third,  tiie  Cbab  L.  {Phthirius  puMs),  sometimes 
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found  in  the  eyebrows,  but  more  frequently  in 
the  pubic  region,  and  chiefly  in  persons  of  licentious 
habits;  having  the  body  broader,  and  other  char- 
acters considerably  difi'erent  from  the  other  two. 
The  common  or  head  L.  is  a  very  common  parasite. 
The  symptoms  which  the  bites  of  these  insects  pro- 
duce are  a  troublesome  itching,  and  a  more  or 
less  apparent  eruption  upon  the  scalp,  the  eruption 
being  usually  accompanied  by  small  incrustations  of 
blood  produced  by  scratching  off  the  epidermis.  On 
examining  the  head,  in  addition  to  the  insects, 
numerous  eggs  called  nits  are  found,  which  are  of  a 
pyriform  shape,  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  hairs.  In 
six  days,  the  young  escape  from  the  egg ;  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  days,  these  are  again  ready  to  lay 
eggs ;  and  the  female  lays  fifty  eggs  in  all ;  so  that 
the  rapid  augmentation  of  these  insects  is  easily 
accounted  for.  When  only  a  few  lice  are  present, 
'  they  maybe  removed  by  careful  combing,  or  may  be 
killed  by  the  free  application  of  oil  or  pomatum  to 
the  head  ;  but  when  they  are  abundant,  the  scalp 
should  be  sprinkled  with  the  Persian  insect-powder 
(Pyrethrum  caucaseum),  which,  according  to  Kiichen- 
meister,  soon  kills  them,  or  rubbed  with  white 
precipitate  ointment,  which  is  the  most  common 
remedy  in  this  country. 

The  body  L.  causes  most  irritation  on  those  parts 
of  the  skin  which  correspond  with  the  folds  and 
seams  of  the  clothing  about  the  neck  and  round  the 
waist  where  the  clothes  are  fastened  to  the  body. 
The  irritation  is  of  the  same  character  as  that 
caused  by  the  preceding  species,  and  the  treatment 
is  similar.  It  is  said  that  the  clothes  may  be 
purified  by  burying  them  in  hay  for  several  weeks, 
but  the  safer  plan  is  to  destroy  them.  The  irritation 
caused  by  the  crab  L.  is  greater  than  that  caused  by 
the  other  species.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  one  or 
two  applications  of  an  essential  oil  (oil  of  rosemary, 
for  example),  or  of  white  precipitate  ointment. 

Whether  the  Pediculus  tabescmtium,,  or  L.  occur- 
ring in  the  Lousy  disease,  is  or  is  not  a  distinct 
species,  is  still  an  open  question.  Indeed,  the 
.fabulous  element  enters  so  largely  into  most  of 
the  recorded  cases  of  this  disease — as,  for  example, 
when  Amatus  Lusitanus  relates  that  two  slaves 
were  incessantly  employed  in  conveying  to  the  sea 
in  baskets  the  lice  which  appeared  on  the  body  of 
their  master — that  the  question  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance. 

An  interesting  question  has  been  raised  with 
regard  to  the  lice  infesting  human  beings,  it  being 
alleged,  by  those  who  desire  to  establish  the 
essential  diversity  of  certain  races,  and  particularly 
by  Americans  anxious  to  make  out  the  widest 
possible  difference  between  the  European  race  and 
negroes,  that  the  lice  found  on  different  races 
are  specifically  different.  The  subject  has  been 
examined  with  great  care  by  Mr  Murray  of  Con- 
land,  and  with  evident  impartiaKty;  the  result 
being,  as  appears  from  his  paper  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1860 — 
1861,  that  the  differences  among  these  parasites 
are  like  those  among  the  races  of  men  themselves, 
easily  observed,  but  not  certainly  specific. 

LOUTH,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of 
Leinster,  in  Ireland,  bounded  N.  by  Armagh  and 
by  the  Lough  of  Carlingford,  E.  by  the  English 
Channel,  S.  by  the  Boyne  and  the  county  of  Meath, 
and  W.  by  Meath  and  Monaghan.  Pop.  (1861) 
75,140,  of  whom  69,100  were  Roman  Catholics, 
4998  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
rest  Protestants  of  other  denominations.  Its  total 
area  is  315  square  miles,  or  201,434  acres.  The 
surface  is  flat,  with  the  exception  of  the  lofty  range 
on  the  north,  which  stretches  east  and  west,  and 
terminates,  at  a  height  of  1933  feet,  in  Carlingford 
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Mountain,  overlooking  the  bay  of  that  name.  This 
range  consists  of  a  granite  nucleus,  supporting 
limestone  and  clay-slate  on  its  flanks.  The  soil 
of  the  level  districts  is  extremely  fertile,  and,  emi- 
nently suited  for  wheat-crops.  The  total  acreage 
under  crop  in  1862  was  109,998.  The  cattle  m 
the  same  year  numbered  29,648 ;  sheep,  45,805 ; 
pigs,  13,466.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Boyne  (its 
boundary  on  the  south),  the  Fane,  the  Glyde,  and 
the  Dundalk  Biver.  The  chief  towns  are  Drogheda, 
Dundalk,  and  Ardee.  The  chief  occupations  are 
agricultural.  L.  anciently  formed  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Oriel  or  Or-gial,  but  was  occupied  by 
De  Courcy,  and  formed  into  a  county  by  King 
John  in  1210.  It  was  early  apportioned  among 
the  miUtary  adventurers  who  accompanied  De 
Courcy  and  Ue  Lacy;  but  most  of  these  original 
settlers  have  been  displaced  by  later  confiscations 
and  apportionments  of  territory,  especially  after 
1641  and  1690.  It  abounds  with  Celtic  anti- 
quities, some  of  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dundalk,  are  of  great  interest.  The  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  are  very  striking.  There  are  two  round 
towers,  at  Monaster-boyce'  and  at  Dromiskin.  At 
MeDifont  are  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  abbey.  In 
Drogheda,  several  ruined  abbeys  are  still  visible, 
as  also  at  Louth  and  Carlingford.  But  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  relics  of  antiquity  in  L. 
are  the  celebrated  sculptured  crosses  of  Monaster- 
boyce,  of  which  the  larger  is  18  feet  in  height.  The 
county  of  L.  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament. 

LOUTH,  a  large  market-town  and  municipal 
borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  25 
miles  east-north-east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on 
the  Ludd.  It  contains  a  recently  erected  mansion 
house,  with  a  court-house  and  assembly-room  ;  a 
beautiful  parish  church  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
14th  c,  with  a  rich  octangular  spire  300  feet  in 
height ;  and  a  grammar-school,  with  an  endowed 
annual  income  of  £620  a  year.  Iron  foundries, 
tanneries,  oil-cake  mills,  and  carpet  factories  are 
iu  operation.  By  means  of  the  canal,  extending 
between  L.  and  Tetney  Haven  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Humber,  considerable  traffic  in  com  and  coal 
is  carried  on.     Pop.  (1861)  10,560. 

LOUVAIN'  (Ger.  Louten,  Flemish,  Leuven),  a 
city  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  ou 
the  Dyle,  16  miles  east-north-east  of  Brussels.  It 
is  of  considerable  extent,  but  great  part  of  the 
ground  is  occupied  with  fields  and  gardens.  Pop. 
30,765.  It  was  at  one  time  much  larger.  During 
the  14th  c,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Brabant,  it  contained  200,000  inhabitants,  and 
4000  cloth  manufactories.  The  citizens,  however, 
endeavouring,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  c,  to 
assert  their  independence,  along  with  those  of  other 
towns  of  Flanders,  were  defeated  ;  and  many  of  the 
weavers  from  whose  industry  the  city  had  in  a  great 
measure  derived  its  wealth  and  importance,  took 
refuge  in  England,  and  thus  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  prosperity  of  that  country.  L.  has  never 
recovered  from  the  blow  which  it  then  received. 
It  is  not  now  a  place  of  much  manufacturing  or 
commercial  activity,  but  has  very  large  breweries, 
and  some  tobacco  and  lace  manufactories,  &o.  The 
university,  founded  in  1426  by  Duke  John  of 
Brabant,  was,  in  the  16th  c,  regarded  as  the  greatest 
in  Europe,  particularly  exceUing  in  the  department 
of  Eoman  Catholic  theology.  It  had  more  than 
6000  students.  It  was  suppressed  for  some  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  French  Bevolution,  but  restored 
by  the  Dutch  government  in  1817.  The  state 
relinquished  it  again  in  1834,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  restored  it  at  their  own  expense  iu  1835. 
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It  haa  a  large  library  and  a  botanic  garden.    The 
studenta  in  1850  amounted  to  612. 

LOUVIERS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Eure,  on 
the  navigable  river  Ears,  60  miles  north-west  of 
Paris.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  celebrated  cloth- 
manufactures,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  between 
three  and  four  million  franca.    Pop.  10,600. 

IiOUVOIS,  FRA.N901S  Michel  Lbtelliee, 
Mabquis  db,  the  war-minister  of  Louia  XIV., 
was  born  in  Paris,  18th  January  1641.  His  father 
was  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  State  in  the  war 
department;  and  purchased  for  him  the  reversion 
of  this  office.  L.  displayed  great  administrative 
ability;  but  his  desire  of  power  was  insatiable, 
and  he  was  willing  to  involve  the  whole  world 
in  the  horrors  of  war,  that  ^le  himself  might  be 
indispensable  to  the  king.  His  war-policy  was 
also  ruthless.  He  caused  the  Palatinate  to  be 
wasted  by  fire  and  sword  in  1674^  For  some  time, 
he  was,  after  the  king  himself,  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  France.  After  the  death  of  Colbert, 
financial  affairs  came  under  his  control,  and  the 
system  of  extortion  and  borrowing  which  he  pursued 
was  amongst  the  causes  of  the  Kevolution.  He 
partially  lost  favour  with  the  king  by  counselling 
liim  against  the  marriage  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ;  but  afterwards  instigated  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants,  and  involved  France  in  the  long 
war  with  the  German  empire,  1688—1697.  In  1689, 
with  the  alleged  view  of  securing  the  confines  of 
the  kingdom,  ne  again  caused  the  Palatinate  to  be 
desolated.  Madame  de  Maintenon  directed  the 
attention  of  the  king  to  these  atrocities,  who  there- 
upon forbade  the  burning  of  Treves ;  but  L.  declared 
that,  to  save  trouble  to  the  king's  conscience,  he  had 
already  iasued  orders  for  reducing  that  city  to  ashes. 
The  kmg,  upon  hearing  this  reply,  seized  the  tongs 
from  the  chimney,  and  would  have  struck  his 
minister  with  that  ready  weapon,  if  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  not  stepped  between.  Such  scenes 
were  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  the  health  of 
the  vain  and  ambitious  minister  gave  way.  He  died 
suddenly,  16th  Jnly  1691.  Louia  ia  said  to  have 
rejoiced  at  his  death. — The  first  two  volumes  of  an 
elaborate  history  of  L.'s  administration,  from  original 
documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Dgp6t  de  la  Guerre, 
by  CamiUe  Eousset,  appeared  in  1862  (Paris,  Didier). 

LOUVRE  (Fr.  Vouvert,  the  opening), '  an  orna- 
mental opening  of  a  turret  shape,  placed  on  the 
roof,  to  allow  the  smoke 
or  foul  air  to  escape 
from  large  apartments, 
such  aa  halls,  kitchens, 
&c.  These  were  par- 
ticularly required  in 
ancient  times,  when  the 
fire  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and 
there  was  no  chimney 
to  carry  off  the  smoke. 
They  are  frequently 
used  as  ornaments 
where  not  required  for 
use,  and  are  then  glazed 
and  made  into  Lanterns 
(q.  v.).  The  sides  of 
the  louvre  were  lined 
with  horizontal  over- 
lapped boarding,  with 
a  space  between  the 
boards,  which  let  out 
the  smoke  without 
admittiug  the  rain.  Hence,  this  sort  of  boarding, 
frequently  used  for  the  windows  of  bell-towers,  &c., 
acquired  the  name  of  louvire-boarding. 
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LO'VAGE  {Ligusticum),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  UmbeUiferce,  allied  to  Angelica,  the 
fruit  elliptical,  each  carpel  with  five  sharp  somewhat 
winged  ribs,  and  many  vittse  in  the  interstices.— 
Common  L.  {L.  officinale,  or  L.  Levisticum)  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  ternate  decom- 
pound leavea,  and  obovate-wedge-shaped  leaflets. 
It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens',  and  notwith- 
atanding  ita  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  is  used  as  a 
salad  plant.  Its  roots  and  seeds  are  aromatic,  acrid, 
and  stimulant,  and  are  used  to  cure  flatulency  and 
to  excite  perspiration.  A  liqueur  called  Lavage  ia 
made  from  them. — Very  similar  in  appearance  and 
qualities  is  the  only  British  speoiea,  Scottish  L. 
(L.  Scoticum),  a  native  of  the  sea-coasta  in  the 
northern  parta  of  Britain.  It  ia  eaten,  both  raw 
and  boiled,  by  the  Shetlanders.  The  flavour  is 
aromatic,  but  acrid,  and  very  nauseous  to  many 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  it. 

LOVA'T,  a  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  Witebsk 
marshes,  and  flows  through  the  governments  of 
Pskov  and  Novgorod  into  Lake  Ilmen.  Its  total 
length  is  267  mUes,  and  it  is  navigable  for  barges  of 
flfty  tons  aa  far  up  aa  Kholm,  more  than  eighty 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

LOVAT,  Simon  Fhasek,  Loed,  was  born  about 
the  year  1676,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Eraser,  fourth  son  of  Hugh,  ninth  Lord  Lovat.  His 
mother  waa  SybiUa,  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the 
Macleoda.  The  Frasers,  a  family  of  Norman  origin, 
had  obtained  Highland  territories,  in  the  county 
of  Inverness,  in  the  13th  c,  and  had  established 
themselves  as  the  patriarchal  chiefs  of  the  Celtic 
inhabitanta  within  these  territories,  rather  tha,u 
as  la;ndlord3,  in  the  feudal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  firat  settler — or,  more  probably,  the  first  who 
gained  renown — waa  named  Simon,  and  hence  his 
descendants  were  called  sons  of  Simon,  or  M'Shime. 
The  descendant  here  commemorated  had  little  hope 
of  succeeding  to  the  estates  and  honours,  until  the 
prospect  opened  to  him  under  a  settlement  by  his 
cousin.  Lord  Lovat.  The  succession  was  not  indis- 
putable, but  until  a  much  later  period  in  the 
Highlands,  influence  with  the  clan  often  superseded 
direct  hereditary  descent.  Simon  at  an  early  period 
gained  their  hearta.  His  first  adventure  was  an 
effort  to  get  forcible  possession  of  the  young  sister 
of  the  late  lord,  who  had  more  legal-  claims,  aa 
heiresa  to  the  Praser  estates.  Baffled  in  this,  he, 
for  a  reason  which  has  defied  all  attempts  to 
discover,  seized  on  the  widow  of  the  late  lord,  a 
lady  of  the  Athole  family,  and  compelled  her  to 
marry  him.  As  thia  waa  not  only  a  crime,  but  an 
offence  to  a  powerful  family,  Simon  could  only 
protect  himself  from  punishment  by  force,  and  thus 
he  kept  up  a  petty  rebellion  for  some  years.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  when  his  opponents 
became  all-powerful,  he  fled  to  the  continent.  He 
waa  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair  called  the  Queens- 
berry  Plot  in  1703,  in  which  he  professed  to  reveal 
the  policy  of  the  exiled  court,  and  a  plan  for  a  rising 
in  their  favour  among  the  Highlanders.  On  the 
discovery  that  he  had  hoaxed  Queenaberry  and 
other  statesmen,  and  was  playing  a  deep  game  of 
his  own,  he  escaped  with  difficulty  to  France.  Of 
the  method  of  his  existence  there  during  twelve 
years,  there  are  only  mysterious  rumours,  by  one  of 
which  he  was  reputed  to  have  taken  orders  aa  a 
Eomish  priest.  He  had  been  outlawed  for  his 
outrages,  and  another  enjoyed  his  estates  by  the 
letter  of  the  law ;  but  he  was  still  the  darling  of 
his  clan,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1715,  they  sent  a  sort  of  ambassador  to  bring 
him  over.  What  followed  is  remarkable,  aa  shewing 
that  the  Highlandera  were  led  by  the  politica  of 
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their  chiefs,  not  by  their  own  prepossessions.  The 
holder  of  the  estates  having  joined  the  insurrection, 
Simon  found  it  his  interest  to  take  the  government 
side.  His  clan  at  once  left  the  insurgents  ;  and  for 
this  good  service  he  was  invested  with  the  estates, 
not  only  by  the  votes  of  his  clan,  but  by  the  law. 
His  life,  for  the  ensuing  thirty  years,  was  active 
with  local  intrigues  calculated  to  strengthen  his 
influence.  In  the  insurrection  of  1745,  he  tried  to 
play  a  double  game — sending  forth  his  clan,  under 
the  command  of  his  sou,  to  fight  for  the  Pretender, 
and  deeply  plotting  for  that  cause,  while  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  loyal  subject.  He  was  a  special 
object  of  the  vengeance  of  the  government,  and 
after  a  trial  by  his  peers,  was  beheaded  on  the  9th 
of  April  1747.'  He  was  remarkable  as  a  type  of 
that  class  of  Highland  chiefs  who  professed  to  be 
led  by  policy  as  sovereigns,  rather  than  by  the  laws 
of  the  country  or  its  social  system,  and  who  were 
ashamed  of  no  turpitude,  fraud,  or  violence,  if  it 
tended  to  the  aggrandisement  of  themselves  and 
their  clans. 
LOVE-APPLE.  See  Tomato. 
LOVE-BIRD  (Psittacula),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
parrot  family  (Psittacidx),  a  group  of  beautiful  and 
very  small  species,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
America,  of  Africa,  and  Australia.  They  receive 
their  name  from  the  affection  which  they  manifest 
towards  one  another,  whether  in  a  wild  state  or  in 
a  cage.  An  Australian  species,  about  the  size  of  a 
sparrow,  is  now  common  as  a  cage-bird  in  Britain. 
They  are  Kvely  birds,  and  fond  of  being  caressed. 
They  feed  on  the  seeds,  &c.,  on  which  canaries  are 
fed,  and  are  very  fond  of  chickweed  and  other 
plants,  with  seeds  ripe  or  nearly  so. — Anatomically, 
this  genus  is  remarkable  in  the  parrot  tribe  for 
having  no  furcula  (merrythought  bone). 
LOVE-EBASTS.  See  Agap^. 
LO'VICZ,  an  ancient  town  of  Poland,  on  the 
Bzura,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  45  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Warsaw,  is  mentioned  in  history  as 
early  as  1136.  About  1355,  it  became  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  primates  of  Poland.  It  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  political  revolutions  of 
the  country.  Pop.  5825.  Six  fairs  are  held  here 
annually. 

LOWE,  SiK  Hudson,  was  bom  at  Galway, 
28th  July  1769.  His  childhood  was  spent  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  his  father  held  a  military 
appointment.  L.  returned  to  England  when  in  his 
twelfth  year.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  served 
for  some  time  in  Corsica,  subseq^uently  at  Lisbon 
and  in  Minorca.  On  the  renewal  of  the  French 
war,  after  the  Peace  of  Amiena,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  military  command  in  the  island  of 
Capri.  He  was  here  unsuccessful,  being  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  French,  16th  October  1808.  He 
served  for  some  time  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in 
Germany  under  Bliicher.  On  the  23d  August  1815, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  St  Helena,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Previous  to  leaving 
England,  he  married,  id  January  1816,  Susan, 
■widow  of  Colonel  William  Johnson.  He  arrived 
in  St  Helena  on  14th  April  1816,  Napoleon  having 
been  landed  thgre  on  the  17tli  October  of  the 
previous  year.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  adequate  discharge  of  a  public 
duty  more  surely  involved  a  heavy  amount  of 
private  care  and  public  obloquy  than  that  which 
had  fallen  to  Lowe.  Had  he  for  a  single  hour 
relaxed  the  necessary  vigUance,  his  own  impeach- 
ment and  another  European  war  might  have  been 
the  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  due 
exercise  of  this  vigilance  entailed  upon  him  every 
kind  of  annoyance  which  the  peevish  and  irritable 
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captive  had  it  in  his  power  to  give.  Even  were  it 
true  that  he  exercised  a  needless  severity  in  'guard- 
ing Napoleon,  this  might  readily  be  excused  when 
we  consider  how  often  it  must  have  been  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  know  what  was  unnecessary 
and  what  was  not,  and  of  how  little  consequence 
was  the  convenience  of  one  man,  who  had  already 
broken  his  parole,  compared  with  the  security  of 
the  whole  world.  On  the  death  of  Bonaparte,  L. 
returned  to  England,  where  Ms  eminent  services 
met  with  a  very  ungrateful  return.  In  1825,  he 
was  appointed  military  commander  in  Ceylon,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  England,  in  order  to  refute 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  O'Meara  and 
others.  He  died  at  London  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances, in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  10th  January 
1844. 

LOWELL,  James  Etjsseli.,  an  American  poet, 
was  bom  in  Boston  in  1819.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  University,  and  took  his  degree  there. 
He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  legal  studies,  but 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  practised.  In  1841,  he 
published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  and  his 
Legend  of  Brittany  appeared  in  1844.  In  1845,  he 
published  a  prose  work  entitled  Conversations  on 
some  of  the  Old  Poets.  His  best  works  are  :  A  Fable 
for  Critics,  in  which  the  American  vrriters  are 
passed ,  in  review,  and  Tlie  Biglow  Papers,  a  collec- 
tion of  political  poems,  racy  with  Yankee  hxunour 
and  dialect.  A  second  series,  full  of  'Union'  senti- 
ments, was  published  in  1862.  His  works  are  known 
in  England,  where  they  have  been  republished. 

LO'WELL,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  Merrimac  River,  25  miles 
north-west  of  Boston.  Here  the  Pawtucket  Falls, 
of  30  feet,  afford  water-power  for  the  factories 
which  have  given  to  this  town  the  name  of  the 
'  Manchester  of  America.'  The  canal  is  owhed  by  a 
company,  which  erected  extensive  machine-shops, 
and  has  built  the  factories  for  eleven  '  corporations,' 
manufacturing  cotton  goods,  prints,  woollens,  carpets, 
&c.,  consuming  25,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  annum, 
L.  was  incoijorated  in  1826.  The  operatives  were 
for  years  gathered  from  the  rural  districts  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  round,  and  lived  in  boarding-houses 
built  and  owned  by  the  corporations,  and  kept 
under  strict  management.  Foreign  emigration  has 
brought  a  large  resident  manufacturing  population. 
L.  has  several  banks^  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
literary  institutions,  about  thirty  churches,  and 
extensive  educational  establishments.  Pop.  in  1860, 
36,827. 

LO'WESTOFT,  a  seaport  and  bathing-place,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  situated  on  a  height  sloping 
gradually  to  the  sea,  25  miles  south-east  of  Norwich. 
There  are  here  two  light-houses,  one  on  the  height 
or  cliff,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  town,  in  a 
lower  locality.  A  profitable  fishery  is  carried  on : 
soles,  mackerel,  and  herrings  being  caught  in  great 
numbers.  The  harbour  of  L.  is  spacious.  Popes 
and  twine  are  manufactured.  Pop.  (1861)  10,663. 
L.  is  the  most  easterly  town  of  England. 

LOWTH,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  son 
of  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Lowth,  rector  of  Buriton,  in 
Hampshire,  was  born  November  27,  17lO.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  School,  whence,  with  a  repu- 
tation both  as  a  scholar  and  poet,  he  passed  to  New 
College,  Oxford,  in  1730.  Here  he  continued  to 
distinguish  himself,  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1737, 
and  only  four  years  after,  was  appointed  professor  of 
poetry.  In  1750,  Bishoj)  Hoadley  conferred  on  him 
the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester,  and  in  1753,  the 
rectory  of  East  Woodhay,  in  Hampshire.  During 
the  same  year,  he  published  in  Latin  his  excel- 
lent Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry  {De  Sacra  Poeai 
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ffebrceorum  Prmlectiones  A  cademicce).  It  was  greatly 
admired  botli  ia  England  and  on  the  continent, 
where  the  celebrated  Michaelia  republished  it  with 
notes  and  emendations.  These  were  incorporated 
by  L.  himself  in  a  second  edition,  1763.  A  new 
edition  was  published  by  Elosenmiiller  (Leip.  1815). 
In  1754,  L.  received  from  the  university  o£  Oxford 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  became  Prebendary  of  Durham 
and  Rector  Of  Sedgefield  in  1755,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  Societies  of  London  and  GBttingen  in  1765, 
Bishop  of  St  Davids  in  1766,  of  Oxford  a  few  months 
after,  of  London  in  1777,  and  died  November  3, 
1787.  Besides  his  lectures,  his  two  principal  works 
are  Life  of  William  of  Wyheliam  (1758)  and  Isaiah, 
a,  Tiew  Translation,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
and  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory 
(1778  ;  German  edftion,  by  Koppe,  G8tt.  1779 ; 
third  edition  in  English,  1842) ;  a  work  rather  too 
elegant  and  ornate  as  a  version,  but  of  great  value 
as  a  means  of  correcting  the  numerous  blunders  of 
the  'Authorised  Version,'  and  of  exhibiting  how 
thoroughly  literary  and  artistic  is  that  section  of 
Hebrew  poetry  which  we  call  prophecy. 

LOXODRO'MIO  LINES  (Gr.  loxos,  obUque, 
and  dromos,  course)  are  curves  of  double  curvature 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  or  spheroid,  which  have 
the  property  of  cutting  aU  meridians  at  the  same 
angle.  The  course  of  a  ship  which  is  sailing  in  an 
oblique  direction  always  to  one  point  bf  the  compass, 
is  a  loxodromic  line,  or,  in  nautical  phrase,  a  rhumb 
line.  These  lines  appear  as  straight  lines  on  Merca- 
tor's  Projection  (see  Map).  A  ship  sailing  obliquely 
to  the  direction  of  the  north  pole  (say,  two  points 
off)  would  wind  round  it  in  infinite  circuits,  always 
approaching  nearer,  but  never  reaching  it.  In  this 
property,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  loxodromic  line 
is  analogous  to  the  common  logarithmic  spiraL 

LOYO'LA,  Ignatius  db  (Imso  LopSz  db 
Eecalde),  the  youngest  son  of  Bertram  de  Loyola 
and  Marina  Salez  de  Baldi,  was  born  in  the  year 
1491  at  his  ancestral  castle  of  Loyola,  in  the 
Basque  Provinces.  After  the  scant  training  of 
that  age  in  letters,  he  was  received  as  a  page  in 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  ;  but  the  restraint  and 
inactivity  of  court-life  were  distasteful  to  his 
enthusiastic  mind,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
relative,  Don  Antonio  Manriquez,  Duke  of  Najura, 
he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms.  The  details 
of  his  career  as  a  soldier  are  of  little  importance  in 
his  history,  although  they  display  in  a  very  marked 
way  both  the  exceUenoy  and  the  irregularities  of 
his  ardent  temperament,  thrown  undirected  among 
the  temptations  as  well  as  the  duties  of  a  military 
life.  Of  his  bravery  and  chivalrous  spirit,  many 
remarkable  instances  are  recorded,  and  one  of  these 
proved  the  turning-point  of  his  career.  In  the 
defence  of  Pampeluna,  he  was  severely  wounded  in 
both  legs,  one  being  fractured  by  a  cannon-ball, 
and  the  other  injured  by  a  splinter,  and  having 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  was  by  them 
conveyed  to  his  paternal  castle  of  Loyola,  where 
he  was  doomed  to  a  long  and  painful  confinement. 
After  a  very  painful  operation,  the  results  of  which 
had  well-nigh  proved  fatal,  he  eventually  recovered ; 
and  with  his  returning  strength  he  appears  to 
have  resumed  his  old  thoughta  and  his  habitual 
levity,  for,  in  order  to  remove  a  deformity  which 
had  resulted  from  the  first  setting  of  his  wounded 
Umb,  he  consented  to  the  painful  remedy  of  having 
it  re-broken  in  order  to  be  re-set.  After  this 
operation,  his  convalescence  was  even  more  slow; 
and  the  stock  of  romances,  by  which  he  was  wont 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  confinement,  having  been 
exhausted,  he  was  throiyn  upon  the  only  other 
available  reading,  that  of  the  Lives  of  tlie  Saints. 


The  result  was  what  might  be  expected  in  so  ardent 
a  temperament — ^the  creation  of  a  spiritual  enthu- 
siasm equally  intense  in  degree,  although  in  kind 
very  different  from  that  by  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  drawn  to  feats  of  chivalij.     The  spiritual 
glories  of  St  Francis  or  St  Dominic  now  took,  in  his 
aspirations,  the  place  which  had  been  before  held  by 
the  knights  of  medieval  romance.    With  souls  Hke 
his  there  is  no  middle  course :   he  threw  himself, 
with   all  the  fire  of  his  tempetameut,  upon  the 
new  aspirations  which  these  thoughts  engendered. 
Efinouncing  the  pursuit  of  arms,  and  with  it  all 
other  worldly  plans,  he  tore  himself  from  home  and 
friends,  and  resolved  to  prepare  himself  for  the  new 
course  which  he  contemplated  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.    With  a  view  to  his  immediate  prepara- 
tion for  this  holy  task,  he  retired  in  the  garb  of  a 
beggar  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Montserrat, 
where,  on  the  vigU  of  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation, 
in  1522,  he  himg  up  his  arms,  as  at  once  a  votive 
offering  significative  of  his  renunciation  of  the  works 
of  the  nesh,  and  an  emblem  of  his  entire  devotion  to 
the  spiritual  warfare  to  which  he  was  from  that 
moment  vowed.    From  Montserrat  he  set  out  bare- 
footed on  his  pilgrimage,  the  first  step  of  which 
was  a  voluntary  engagement  which  he  imdertook 
to  serve  the  poor  and  sick  in  the  hospital  of  the 
neighbouring   town  of   Manresa.     There  his  zeal 
and  devotion  attracted  such  notice  that  he  with- 
drew to  a  solitary  cavern  in  the  vicinity,  where  he 
pursued  alone  his  course  of  self -prescribed  austerity, 
until  he  was  carried  back,  utterly  exhausted,  to 
the  hospital  in  which  he  had  before  served.    To 
this   physical    exhaustion    succeeded    a    state    of 
mental  depression,  amounting   almost  to  despair, 
from  which,  however,  he  arose  with  spiritual  powers 
renewed  and  invigorated   by  the   very   struggle. 
From  Manresa  he  repaired  by  Barcelona  to  Rome, 
whence,  after  receiving  the  papal  benediction  from 
Adrian  VI.,  he  proceeded  on  foot,  and  as  a  men- 
dicant, to  Venice,  and  there  embarked  for  Cyprus 
and   the   Holy   Land.      He   would   gladly   have 
remained   at   Jerusalem,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  infidels; 
but  not  being  encouraged  in  this  design  by  the 
local  authorities,  he  returned  to  Venice  and  Bar- 
celona in  1524.    Taught  by  his  first  failure,  he  now 
resolved  to  prepare  himself  by  study  for  the  work 
of  religious  teaching,  and  with  this  view,  was  not 
ashamed  to  f'eturn,  at  the  age  of  33,  to  the  study  of 
the  very  rudiments  of  grammar.    He  followed  up 
these  elementary  studies  by  a  further  course,  first  at 
the  new  university  of  Alcala,  and  afterwards  at  Sala- 
manca, in  both  which  places,  however,  he  incurred 
the  censure  of  the  authorities  by  some  unauthorised 
attempts  at  religious  teaching  in  public,  and  even- 
tually he  was  induced  to  repair  to  Paris  for  the  com- 
rietion  of  the  studies  thus  repeatedly  interrupted. 
Here,  again,  he  continued  persistently  to  struggle 
on  without  any  resources  but  those  which  he  drew 
from  the  charity  of  the  faithful;  and  here,  again,  he 
returned  to  the  same  humble  elementary  stumes.    It 
was  while  engaged  in  these  studies,  and  among  the 
companions  of  Siem,  that  he  first  formed  the  pious 
fraternity  which  resulted  in  that  great  organisation 
which  has  exercised  such  influence  upon  the  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  social  condition  of  the  modem 
world.    From  the  close  of  his  residence  in  Paris, 
L.'s  history  has  been  told  in  the  history  of  his 
order.    See  JlstriTS.    From  the  date  of  his  election 
as  the  first  general  of  his  society,  he  continued  to 
reside  in  Rome.    To  him  are  due  not  alone  in  the 
general  spirit,  but  even  in  most  of  their  details,  all 
its  rules  and  constitutions;  from  him  also  originated 
several  works  of  general  charity  and  benevolence, 
the  germs  of  great  institutions  stiU  maintained  in 
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Rome;  but  the  great  source  of  his  influence  upon 
uhe  spiritual  interests  of  the  world  is  his  well- 
known  ETxrcUia  Spiritualia,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  already  given.  He  died  at  Eome,  it  may- 
well  be  believed,  prematurely,  being  worn  out  by 
his  long-continued  austerities,  July  31,  1556.  His 
name  was  admitted  to  what  is  known  in  the  Church 
of  Home  as  the  preliminary  step  of  beatification,  in 
the  year  1609,  and  he  was  solemnly  canonised  as  a 
saint  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  His  life  has  been 
written  in  almost  every  European  language.  The 
biographies  of  Ribadaneira,  of  Maflfei,  of  Bartoli, 
and  Bouhoiu-3  are  the  best  known  and  the  most 
popular  among  Eoman  Catholics. 

LOZENGE,  in  Heraldry,  a  charge  generally  enu- 
merated among  the  sub- ordinaries,  in  the  shape  of  a 
rhombus  placed  with 
the  acute  angles  at 
top  and  bottom.  The 
horizontal  diameter 
must  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  sides,  otherwise, 
it  is  not  a  lozenge,  but 
a  Fusil  (q.  v.)  The 
term  lozengy  is  appHed 
to  a  field  divided  by  diagonal  lines  crossing  one 
another  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  form  a  diamond 
pattern,  the  compartments  being  of  alternate 
tinctures. 

LOZENGES  are  employed  in  medical  practice  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  desired  that  the  remedy 
should  pass  gradually  into  the  stomach,  in  order  to  act 
as  much  and  as  long  as  possible  upon  the  pharynx 
and  the  laryngeal  opening ;  as,  for  example,  in 
cases  of  relaxed  or  inflamed  states  of  the  tonsils  and 
uvula,  in  chronic  coughs,  &c.  According  to  Dr  Paris 
(Pharmacologia,  9th  ed.  p.  555),  lozenges  should  be 
composed  of  several  demulcent  substances,  such  as 
farinaceous  matter,  sugar,  gum,  and  isinglass,  since 
such  a  mixture  retards  as  long  as  possible  their 
solution.  Lozenges  are  flat  and  circular  or  oval 
in  form,  and  the  chief  difference  between  lozenges 
and  the  closely  allied  substances  known  as  drops, 
is,  that  in  the  latter  the  sugar  is  rendered  fluid 
by  means  of  heat,  while  in  the  former  the  ingredients 
are  combined  without  the  aid  of  heat. 

LOZBRB,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France, 
derives  its  name  from  Mount  Lozfere,  one  of  the 
summits  of  the  Oevennes  (q.  v.),  and  is  formed  out 
of  the  province  of  Languedoc.  It  comprises  the 
arrondissements  of  Mende,  Florae,  and  Marvejols. 
Area,  1,276,756 ;  pop.  (1862)  137,367,  among  whom 
are  many  Protestants.  The  department  is  moun- 
tainous, the  central  mass  of  the  Cevennes,  here 
called  the  Margeride  Mountains,  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  east  and  south-east  portions.  In  the 
mountains,  the  climate  is  severe  and  variable,  and 
little  grain  is  produced ;  but  the  slopes  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Cevennes,  looking  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  are  clothed  with  the  mul- 
berry, the  olive,  and  the  vine.  "Wolves  abound  in 
the  forests,  which  are  extensive.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  mules'  are  reared  and  exported  in  considerable 
numbers ;  but  the  real  prosperity  of  the  department 
arises  from  its  mines,  which  yield  iron,  antimony, 
lead,  copper,  sUver,  and  some  gold.    Capital,  Mende. 

LU'BECK,  one  of  the  four  remaining  free  cities 
of  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  river  Trave,  about 
40  miles  north-east  of  Hamburg,  and  14  from  the 
Baltic.  It  is  buUt  on  a  rising  ground,  and  its  appear- 
ance with' its  walls  and  ramparts  still  partly  stand- 
ing, its  great  gates,  its  proud  towers,  its  Gothic 
churches,  and  its  antique  gabled  houses  is  still  almost 
medieval.  Its  principal  buildings  are  St  Mary's 
Church  (Die  Marienkirche),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  finished  in  1304,  with  three  naves,  the 
central  one  119  feet  in  length,  and  two  towers,  382 
feet  high ;  the  town-house,  containing  the  Hauseatio 
archives  and  a  public  library  of  50,000  volumes,  built 
of  red  and  black  glazed  tiles  ;  the  cathedral,  built 
1170 — 1341 ;  the  monastery  church,  also  a  master- 
piece of  Gothic ;  the  exchange,  and  the  banks.  L. 
is  rich  in  educational  estabhshments  of  all  kinds, 
religious  and  secular — the  number  within  the  city 
amounting  to  54,  while  in  the  suburbs  there  are 
no  less  than  37,  in  all  91.  The  provision  for  the 
poor  is  excellent,  on  account  of  the  large  bequests 
that  citizens  have  made  at  diflirent  periods  for  this 
purpose,  the  largest  benevolent  institution  being 
the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  industrial 
activity  of  L.  is  considerable.  Ship-building  and 
engineering  are  carried  on ;  there  are  also  about  60 
breweries  and  important  cigar-manufactories ;  yet 
in  the  old  days  when  the  Hanseatic  League  was 
flourishing,  the  Merchant  Company  or  College  could 
reckon  5000  members,  while  in  1859  it  had  only  471. 
In  1860,  1134  ships  (of  which  more  than  300  were 
steamers)  entered  the  harbour,  and  1151  cleared,  of 
which  about  60  belong  to  the  Lubeckers  themselves. 
The  chief  imports  are  wine,  silks,  cottons,  earthen- 
ware, pigments,  colonial  products,  and  timber  from 
Sweden  and  Finland ;  the  chief  exports  are  grain, 
cattle,  iron,  and  wool.  The  harbour  lies  16  or  17 
miles  down  the  river,  at  Travemtinde,  a  bathing- 
place,  although  the  river  has  of  late  years  been  so 
much  deepened,  that  the  largest  ships  can  come  up 
to  Lubeck.  Pop.  of  town  and  suburbs  (in  1857), 
30,717  ;  of  the  scattered  spots  of  territory  in  the 
duchy  of  Holstein,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  L., 
18,765.  In  1860,  both  its  revenue  and  expenditure 
amounted  to  £68,847. 

L.  has  existed  since  the  11th  c,  and  received 
important  privileges  from  the  German  emperors  in 
the  12th  c,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  Danes, 
into  whose  power  it  fell  in  1201.  It  was  declared 
a  free  city  of  the  empire  in  1226,  and  thereafter 
maintained  its  independence  against  the  Danes, 
and  joined  the  other  commercial  towns  in  the  great 
Hanseatic  League  (q.  v.).  With  the  decline  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  L.  lost  its  historic  importance, 
but  continued  a  flourishing  and  independent  com- 
mercial city,  till  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
French,  November  6,  1806.  Its  trade  suffered  also 
grievously  from  the  French  Continental  System.  In 
1810  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire. 
It  recovered  its  independence  in  1813,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  Confederacy.  Its  trade 
has  also  revived  ;  and  the  railway  connection  with 
Hamburg,  and  lines  of  steamers  to  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  have  contributed  much  to  the  increase  of  its 
prosperity. 

Constitution. — The  constitution,  which  was  an- 
ciently aristocratic,  has  been  democratic  since  1669. 
The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate,  which  con- 
sisted, tiU  1851,  of  twenty  members;  but  since  that 
year,  of  only  fourteen,  who,  in  legislative  and  also  in 
certain  administrative  functions,  require  the  con- 
currence of  the  municipality  or  council  of  citizens,  a 
body  comprising  120  members.  The  supreme  coiurt 
of  appeal  for  the  free  cities  is  in  L.,  and  Lubeck 
Law  (Lubisckes  Becht)  is  of  acknowledged  authority 
in  many  questions. 

LXJ'BLIN,  the  capital  of  the  Polish  government 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bistritz, 
a  feeder  of  the  Wieprz,  a  branch  of  the  Vistula, 
is  96  miles  south-east  of  Warsaw.  L.  dates  from 
the  10th  t.,  and  among  the  objects  of  interest 
which  it  presents  to  tourists,  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas  (founded  in  986  A.  D.)  and  the  rvdns  of  a 
royal  castle  are  worth   notice.      If  was  formerly 
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fortified.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  town-hall, 
the  Sohieski  palace,  cathedral,  'Jews'  synagogue, 
Piarist  college,  and  several  schools  and  hospitals. 
It  has  several  mauufacto.ries  of  woollen  and  Unen 
goods,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  corn  and  Hungarian 
wine,  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  19,054 
Three  large  fairs,  each  lasting  one  month,  are  held 
here  annually. 

LtrCA'NUS,  M.  ANNiEUS,  the  chief  Eoman  poet 
of  the  Silver  Age,  was  born  at  Corduba  (the  modern 
Cordova),  in  Spain,  38  a.d.,  and  brought  to  Rome 
in  his  infancy  by  his  father,  who  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca.  He  received  an 
education  of  the  best  kind,  was  a  school-fellow  of 
Persius,  and  a  friend  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  and 
entered  on  life  with  the  most  bi-Uliant  prospects. 
He  became  qusestor  and  augur,  and  declaimed  and 
recited  in  public  with  the  highest  applause.  But 
his  prosperity  and  himself  were  equally  short-lived. 
He  lost  the  favour  of  Nero,  who  was  jealous  of  his 
poetry  and  his  fame,  and  who  desired  to  keep  down 
both.  Under  the  sting  of  this  annoyance,  he  joined 
the  conspiracy  against  Nero's  life  in  65  A.  D.  It  is 
painful  to  read  in  Tacitus,  that  when  arrested  with 
others  after  the  betrayal  of  the  plot,  he  tried  to  save 
his  life  by  accusing  his  mother  of  complicity.  But 
the  emperor  did  not  spare  him  for  the  sake  of  this 
additional  crime ;  he  was  compelled  to  destroy 
himself  by  having  his  veins  opened,  and  he  died  in 
this  way,  and  with  a  certain  ambitious  composure, 
at  27  years  of  age.  Whatever  the  faults  of  L.'s 
character— and  in  the  brief  notices  we  have  of  him, 
both  his  vanity  and  levity  are  apparent — he  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  ^mong  the  poets  of  Home.  The 
only  work  of  his  that  has  come  down  is  the  Phar- 
scdia,  an  epic,  in  10  books,  on  the  civil  war  between 
Csesar  and  Pompey.  As  an  epic,  it  is,  as  Niebuhr 
somewhat  quaintly  says,  an  '  unfortunate '  perform- 
ance, for  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  of  annals,  and 
wants  the  comprehensiveness,  unity,  and  learning 
of  the  greatest  works  of  its  class.  Nor  is  its  style, 
generally  speakuig,  good,  for  it  is  often  turgid  and 
obscure,  and  marked  with  those  defects  of  taste 
which  belong  to  poems  inspired  by  a  rhetorical  age 
and  school  of  writing.  But  when  every  deduction 
has  been  made,  the  Pharsalia  affords  ample  proof 
that  L.  was  a  man  of  real  and  powerful  genius. 
There  is  an  eye  for  the  sublime  both  in  the  moral 
and  physical  worlds,  constantly  present  in  it ;  there 
is  aU  the  vigour  of  poetic  oratory  in  its  declama- 
tions ;  and  there  are  felicities  of  epigram  which 
have  secured  to  many  a  line  a  constant  freshness 
of  life,  as  part  of  the  familiarly  remembered  Ktera- 
tm-e  of  the  world.  L.  was  very  popular  in  the 
middle  ages ;  and  in  modern  times,  his  poem  has 
been  a  particular  favourite  among  the  lovers  of 
pohtical  freedom — especially  among  that  school  of 
classical  republicans  now  nearly  extinct  in  Europe, 
after  having  played  a  most  important  part  in  it. 
There  is  a  well-known  English  translation  of  L.  by 
Eowe,  which  Dr  Johnson  thought  one  of  the  best 
translations  in  the  language. 

LTJCANXJS  AND  LtJCANIDAE.  See  Stag 
Beetle. 

LXJCARIS,  Cyp.il,  a  Greek  theologian,  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Candia  in  1572,  studied  first  at 
Venice,  and  afterwards  at  Padua,  and  subsequently 
visited  Germany,  where  he  formed  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  Protestant  doctors,  and  carried  back 
into  Greece  their  spirit  and  their  dogmas.  Ordained 
a  priest,  he  rose,  in  the  course  oi  years,  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  Greek  Church,  being  elected 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  1621.  He  still 
cherished  his  Protestant  opinions,  and  endeavoured 
even  to  promulgate  them  in  the  church  over  which 
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he  ruled ;  but  his  conduct  excited  violent  opposi- 
tion among  the  clergy,  and  L.  was  in  consequence 
banished  to  Rhodes.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
English  ambassador,  however,  he  was  soon  rein- 
stated in  his  oifice.  Unluckily,  a  confession  of  faith 
he  had  got  printed,  quite  heretical — i.  e.,  Protestant 
— in  its  character,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  he  was  once  more  involved  in  difficulties. 
In  16.36,  he  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  and' 
though  recalled  after  a  few  months,  in  June  1637  he 
was  seized  in  Constantinople,  hurried  on  board  a 
vessel,  and  it  was  never  properly  ascertained  what 
became  of  him.  According  to  some,  he  was  strangled 
in  the  ship  which  bore  him  off ;  according  to  others, 
he  suffered  this  fate  in  a  castle  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  His  doctrines  have  been  repeatedly 
condemned  by  Greek  synods. 

LU'OARNB,  a  Dormer  Window  (q.  v.).  The 
name  lucame  is  generally  -applied  to  the  small 
dormers  in  church  spires. 

LU'CCA,  Duchy  of,  formerly  a  small  independ- 
ent state,  now  a  province  of  Central  Italy,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Modena,  on  the  E.  and  S. 
by  Tuscany,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa 
and  Massa.  Area,  512  square  miles  ;  pop.  264,478. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  very  diversified ;  the 
largest  stream  is  the  Serchio.  L.  is  famed  for  the 
extreme  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  superiority 
of  its  agriculture,  which  serves  as  a  model  to  the 
whole  Italian  peninsula.  The  principal  products 
are  grapes,  olives,  grain,  mulberries,  chesnuts,  and 
vegetables.  The  marshy  flats  on  the  coast  afford 
excellent  pastures  for  cattle.  The  manufactures 
are  silks,  oil  (esteemed  the  best  in  Italy),  glass, 
paper,  linens,  cottons,  &c. ;  the  principal  export 
is  oU.  The  Lucchesi  are  a  frugal,  shrewd  race; 
numbers  leave  home  in  search  of  employment,  and 
they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  itinerant  figure- 
venders,  organ-grinders,  and  stucco-workers  of 
Europe.  ' 

L.  (anciently  called  l/uca)  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  in  177  E.o.  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by 
the  Lombards,  and  recovered  its  liberty  in  1055,  when 
the  chief  town,  Lucca,  became  a  free  city.  In  1327 
it  was  a  duchy,  and  was  ruled  by  the  celebrated 
Castruccio  Castracani.  In  1370  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  was  erected  into  a  principahty  in 
1805  by  Napoleon,  for  his  sister  Ebsa  Bacciochi,  and 
passed  to  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain  in  1815.  Her  son, 
Duke  Carlo  Luigi,  ceded  it  to  Tuscany  in  1847,  on 
obtaining  possession  of  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  and 
in  1860  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia.  It  now  forms 
one  of  the  Tuscan  provinces  in  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

LUCCA,  chief  town  of  the  Italian  province  of 
Lucca,  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  bounded  by  pictur- 
esque hiUs,  and  irrigated  by  the  Serchio,  12  miles 
north-east  of  Pisa.  Pop.  22,536.  The  commercial 
activity  of  its  inhabitants  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  'Lucca  I'ludustriosa.'  Its  great  trade  is  in 
olive-oil  and  silk,  and  it  was  the  first  place  in  Italy 
where  the  production  and  manufacture  of  silk  were 
successfully  introduced.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  ramparts,  which  form  a  dehghtful  promenade, 
and  command  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Serchio ;  the  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  well  paved ;  the  private  dwellings  are  commo- 
dious, and  the  public  edifices  numerous  and  interest- 
ing. The  cathedral  contains  several  fine  paintings. 
A  splendid  aqueduct,  planned  during  the  reign  of 
the  Princess  Elisa  Bonaparte,  and  executed  later, 
suppHes  the  town  with  water,  and  is  highly  deserving 
of  inspection.  The  environs  of  L.  abound  in  delight- 
ful villas.  In  a,  charming  vaUey,  15  miles  from  the 
town,  are  situated  the  famous    mineral  baths  of 
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Lucca,  whose  temperature  varies  from  96°  to  136°  F. 
The  waters  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Italy. 

LUCB'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cor- 
dova, and  40  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
is  picturesquely  situated  between  two  hiUs.  Pop. 
13,100.  The  neighbouring  territory  is  famous  for  its 
apricots  and  its  breed  of  horses.  L.  is  historically 
interesting,  as  the  scene  of  the  captiire  (Apiil  21, 
1483)  of  Boabdil,  king  of  Granada. 

LUCE'RA  (ancient  Luceria),  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Capitanata,  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  10  miles  west-north-west  of  Foggia. 
It  contains  a  college,  a  good  museum,  a  cathedral, 
and  a  splendid  episcopal  palace.  A  large  trade 
in  cheese  and  cattle  is  carried  on  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Pop.  13,464  Numerous  inscriptions  and 
fragments  of  ancient  sculpture  have  been  found 
here. 

LtXCE'RNB,  a  canton  in  the  centre  of  Switzer- 
land, with  an  area  of  about  474  square  miles,  and 
a  population  (in  1860)  of  130,504,  shewing  a  slight 
decrease  since  1850.  The  soil  is  generally  fruitful, 
and  much  grain  and  fruit  are  produced.  In  the 
more  mountainous  parts,  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  else 
in  Switzerland.  The  highest  elevation  attained  by 
the  Alps  in  this  canton  is  6900  feet.  The  principal 
stream  is  the  Eeuss,  the  principal  lake  that  of 
Lucerne.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  German 
race  and  language,  and  all  belong  to  the  Koman 
Cathoiio  Church,  except  about  1600  Protestants, 
to  whom  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
first  accorded  in  1828.  The  constitution  of  L.  is  a 
representative  democracy ;  100  deputies  form  the 
Great  Council,  whose  president  bears  the  title  of 
SchuUheiss  (Judge). 

LUCERNE,  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  Eeuss,  where  it  issues 
from  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  Near  the  lake,  rising  from  the  middle  of 
the  Reuss,  is  an  old  tower,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  once  a  light-house  {lucemaj,  whence  the  name 
of  the  town.  The  arsenal  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Switzerland,  containing  many  old 
weapons  used  at  the  battle  of  Sempach.  L.  has  a 
theatre,  a  pubUc  library,  with  a  collection  of  natural 
history,  manufactures  of  sQks,  cottons,  flax,  hemp, 
gloves,  &c.     Pop.  (1860)  11,522. 

LUCERNE,  Lake  op,  called  also  the  Lake  of 
tJie  Four  Forest  Cantons  (Uri,  Unterwalden,  Schwyz, 
and  Lucerne),  because  its  shores  are  formed  by  these, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  fresh-water  in 
Smtzerland  or  Emrope.  Length  from  Lucerne  to 
Fliielen,  about  22  miles ;  average  breadth,  about  1^ 
mile.  The  chief  plaioes  on  its  banks  are  Lucerne, 
Kiissnaoht,  and  Alpnach,  at  the  north-west,  and 
Fliielen  near  its  south-west  extremity.  It  is 
navigated  by  several  steam-boats. 

LUCERNE  {Medicago  sativa),  a  species  of  Medick 
(q.  v.),  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  leguminous 
plants  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  green  food  to 
cattle.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Em-ope,  and 
has  been  cultivated  there  from  an  unknown  anti- 
quity. It  is  partially  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
Britain.  It  is  not  very  largely  cultivated  in  Britain, 
although  in  some  places  very  successfully,  chiefly  in 
the  south  of  England ;  but  the  climate  of  Scotland 
is  not  too  cold  for  it,  and  the  different  results 
obtained  by  farmers  who  have  tried  it  seem  to 
depend  chiefly  on  diflferences  of  soil  and  manage- 
ment. It  is  largely  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
North  and  South  America,  and  in  Peru  with  great 
success  both  on  the  coast,  in  all  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  climate,  and  on  the  mountaioa  to  a  height 
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of  more  than  11,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  flourishing, 
however,  only  during  the  moister  part  of  the  year 
in  the  former  situation.  It  endures  great  droughts, 
its  roots  penetrating  very  deep  into  the  ground; 
but  loves  a  rich  and  calcareous  soil,  and  never 
succeeds  on  damp  soils  or  tenacious  clays.  It  is  a 
perennial,  and  affords  good  crops  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  sown  in  rows,  at  12  or  14  inches  aparty 
and  may  be  mown  several  times  in  a  year,  growing 
very  quickly  after  being  mown.  The  quantity  o^ 
produce  is  very  great,  and  no  other  forage-plant  ia 
ready  for  use  so  early  in  spring.  L.  has  a  rather 
erect  stem,  leaves  with  three  obovate-oblong  toothed 
leaflets ;  purplish  blue  or  sometimes  yellow  flowers 
in  many-flowered  racemes,  and  pods  twisted  two  or 
three  times  roimd.  It  ought  to  be  mown  before  it 
comes  into  flower,  as  it  then  becomes  more  fibrous, 
and  less  succulent  and  nutritious. 

LUCIA,  St,  one  of  the  windward  division  of  the 
Caribbees  (see  Lebwabd  Islands),  lies  about  30 
miles  to  the  south  of  Martinique,  having  its  southern 
extremity  in  lat.  13°  41'  N.,  and  long.  61°  W.  The 
island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  crater  of  the 
Sou/riere,  or  Sulphur  Mountain,  is  still  in  energetic 
operation.  St  L.  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque 
and  romantic  scenery.  Much  of  the  surface  ia 
covered  with  bills,  generally  well  wooded,  and 
occasionally  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000 
feet.  Area,  300  square  miles,  or  192,000  acres,  of 
which,  in  1860,  9026  acres  were  under  crops  ;  pop. 
(1860)  27,141,  of  whom  only  720  were  whites.  As 
the  coast  abounds  in  secure,  commodious,  and 
defensible  harbours — all  the  more  valuable  from 
their  comparative  scarcity  in  the  neighbourhood 
— ^the  island  has  been,  perhaps,  to  an  unexampled 
extent,  an  object  of  contention  between  France  and 
England.  In  the  hands  of  the  latter,  however,  it 
has  remained  since  1803.  From  official  returns  for 
1860,  are  drawn  the  following  statistics.  The  island 
contained  18  schools,  attended  by  1470  scholars. 
Its  revenue  was  £13,603 ;  its  expenditure,  £12,151 ; 
its  public  debt,  £18,000.  396  vessels,  of  25,212 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  its  ports.  The  imports 
amounted  to  £97,900,  and  the  exports  to  £105,947. 
The  principal  exports  were  7,958,165  lbs.  of  sugar, 
212,482  lbs.  of  cocoa,  29,221  gallons  of  rum,  and 
122,400  gallons  of  molasses. 

LU'CIAN,  a  classic  satirist  and  humorist  of  the 
first  merit,  was  bom  at  Samosata,  in  Syria,  in 
the  earher  part  of  the  2d  c,  though  the  exact  year 
is  matter  of  conjeoture.  He  himself  tells  us,  in 
a  piece  called  T/te  Dream,  that  his  parents  were 
poor,  and  could  not  afford  him  a  learned  educa- 
tion. He  was,  in  consequence,  apprenticed  to  an 
uncle  who  was  a  statuary,  in  order  that  he  might 
learn  that  trade ;  but  he  ■  soon  abandoned  it, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  letters.  For 
a  long  time  he  led  a  somewhat  vagrant  and 
unsettled  life,  visiting  the  most  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Gaul,  in  the  last  of  which  countries  he  practised 
with  great  success  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  is 
thought  to  have  returned  to  his  native  country 
when  about  forty  years  of  age,  after  which  time 
all  his  master-pieces  were  composed.  The  last  thing 
we  know  about  him  is,  that  he  was  made  a 
procurator  of  part  of  Egypt  by  the  Emperor 
Commodus.  He  died  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  2d  century.  The  statement  of  Suidas,  that  L. 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  mad  dogs  on  account  of  his 
impiety,  finds  no  credence  with  modem  scholars; 
neither  does  that  of  Volaterranus,  that  he  was  an 
apostate  from  Christianity.  The  dialogue  entitled 
PhUopatris,  long  attributed  to  L.,  certainly  shews 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Christianity;  but  no 
critic  now   beHevea    it    to    be    a    production    of 
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that  writer.  The  fact  is,  L.  waa  one  of  that  class 
of  men  who  do  not  readily  embrace  any  form  of 
religion — mep  whose  sharp  critical  eyes  see  too  many 
flaws  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  acquire  a  pious  or 
reverential  spirit.  In  philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
religion,  he  called  no  man  master.  Philosophers  are 
indeed  the  constant  subjects  of  his  humorous  ridi- 
cule and  pungent  wit,  aided  by  all  the  resources  of 
a  richly  inventive  fancy.  His  writings  have  been 
classified  under  seven  heads.  1.  The  Rhetorical'; 
2.  The  Critical;  3.  The  Biographical ;  4.  Romances; 
5.  Dialogues ;  6.  Miscellaneous ;  7.  Poems.  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated  are  his  Dialogues, 
the  principal  of  which  are — The  Sale  of  Lives; 
Dialogues  of  (he  Gods;  The  Fisherman,  or  the 
Remmjied ;  The  Banquet,  or  the  Lapitlue;  Timon 
the  Misanthrope;  Dialogues  of  the  Dead;  and 
Icaro-Menippus,  or  Above  the  Olouds.  The  best  of 
his  romances,  and  a  work  of  Rabelaisian  humour, 
is  his  True  Histories.  The  editio  princeps  of  L. 
appeared  at  Florence  in  1496 ;  the  best  of  the  later 
editions  is  that  commenced  by  Hemsterhuis  in  1730, 
and  finished  by  Reitz  (Amst.  1743).  L.  has  always 
been  a  great  favourite  with  scholars,  and  has  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages. 
The  best  English  version  (incomplete  however) 
is  that  of  Dr  Franklin  (2  vols.  Lond,  1780,  and 
4  vols.  Lond.  1781). 

LUCID  INTERVAL.  What  intermission  is  to 
certain  fevers,  a  lucid  interval  is  to  certain  forms  of 
mental  disease.  Those  forms  in  which  it  occurs  are 
characterised  by  exaltation  or  perversion,  and  not 
by  impairment  of  the  faculties  or  feelings.  There 
may  thus  be  a  cessation  or  suspension  of  the  fury 
in  mania ;  there  cannot  be  repair  or  enlightenment 
of  the  obscurity  in  idiocy  or  senile  dementia.  It 
may  consist  in  the  mere  substitution  of  clearness 
and  calmness  for  violence  and  confusion;  in  the 
occasional  recognition  of  his  actual  condition  and 
external  relations  by  the  lunatic ;  or  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  intelligence  and  natural  feeling  so  per- 
fect and  complete  as  to  differ  from  sanity  solely 
in  the  want  of  permanence.  The  duration  is  like- 
wise sometimes  so  considerable  and  regular  as  to 
divide  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  the  individual 
into  two  halves.  It  has  been  beUeved  that  even 
in  such  cases  the  interval  is  a  part  or  link  of 
the  disease,  and  that  there  invariably  exists  an 
under-current  of  unsoundness.  It  is  found  to  be 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  this  state  from 
real  and  trustworthy  restoration  to  reason,  except 
by  reference  to  duration.  Practically  and  legally, 
these  conditions  have  been  held  to  be  identical 
A  will  executed  during  a  lucid  interval,  although 
that  was  extremely  transitory,  and  although  the 
testatrix  unloosed  the  straps  by  which  her  hands 
had  been  confined,  in  order  to  execute  the 
document,  has  been  held  to  be  valid  ;  all  that 
appears  to  be  required,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  to  prove  tlia,t  the  conduct  of  the  individual  bore 
the  aspect  of  rationality  and  health.  It  has  been 
observed  that,  immediately  before  death,  a  small 
proportion  of  the  insane  regain  lucidity,  and,  after 
years  of  extravagance  and  absurdity,  die  in  pos- 
session of  comparative  sense  and  serenity.  This 
change  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  failing 
powers  of  the  circulation. — Burrows,  On  Insanity ; 
Shelf  ord.  On  Law  of  Lunatics,  p.  289. 

LUCIFER  MATCHES.    See  Matches. 

LUCrSTA,  a  genus,  and  LirciNiD^,  a  family  of 
Lamelhbranchiate  molluscs,  allied  to  Veneridce  (see 
Vbtds).  The  shell  is  orbicular,  or  nearly  so,  and 
bears  a  very  long  impression  of  the  anterior  muscle. 
The  animal  has  a  long,  generally  cylindrical  foot. 
The  species  are  numerous,  are  found  in  almost  all 


seas,  and  at  all  depths  in  which  life  is  known  to 
exist,  burrowing  in  the  sand  or  mud.  There  are  also 
many  fossil  species  in  the  more  recent  formations. 

LU'CKENWA'LDB,  a  town  of  Prussia,  govern- 
ment of  Potsdam,  and  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Nuthe,  30  miles 
south-south-west  of  Berlin,  Pop.  8513.  One  of  its 
suburbs,  called  Little  Cera,  is  inhabited  by  Russian 
colonists.  Its  cloth  manufactories  are  among  the 
largest  in  Prussia.  L.  is  a  station  on  the  Berlin 
and  Anhalt  Railway. 

LUCKNOW,  the  capital  of  Oude,  in  British  India, 
stands  on  the  right  or  south-west  bank  of  the 
Gumti,  by  which  it  has  a  navigable  communica- 
tion upwards  for  many  miles,  and  downwards  all 
the  way  to  the  Ganges.  It  is  in  lat.  26°  52'  N., 
and  long.  81°  E.,  is  360  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  610  nules  from  Calcutta.  The  place  is  con- 
nected with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  three 
bridges,  one  of  stone,  another  of  boats,  and  a  third 
of  iron.  Though  L.  does  not  appear  to  contain  any 
very  ancient  buildings,  it  is  yet  understood  to  be 
older  than  any  one  of  the  other  great  cities  of  India, 
claiming  to  have  been  founded  by  Lakshmana, 
brother  of  Rama.  The  middle  portion,  which  may 
be  said  to  represent  ^the  original  town,  contains, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  brick-houses,  little  but 
mud  walls  and  straw  roofs.  On  either  side  of  these 
central   hovels  are  the  handsomer  sections   of  L., 

feneraHy  dating,  however,  no  further  back  than  1775. 
'he  population  has  been  estimated  at  300,000.  As 
an  illustration  at  once  of  manners  and  of  govern- 
ment, all  classes,  down  to  the  annexation  of  Oude  in 
1856,  were  wont  to  go  fully  armed,  the  very  shop- 
keepers being  equipped  with  swords  and  shields. 
In  connection  with  the  mutiny  of  1857,  L.  stood 
foremost  in  point  of  interest,  surpassing  every  spot 
in  the  energy  and  obstinacy  of  its  defence  against 
the  insurgents,  and  almost  equalling  Delhi  itself  in 
the  grandeur  and  brilliancy  of  the  operations,  which 
recovered  it,  after  a  temporary  abandonment,  from 
the  rebels. 

LUCRB'TIUS,  Titus  Cabus.  Of  thclife  of  L. 
we  know  almost  nothing  with  certainty,  as  he  is 
mentioned  merely  in  a  cursory  manner  in  contem- 
porary literature.  Hieronyinus  (.340 — 420  A.D.),  in 
his  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (264 — 
340  A.D.),  gives  the  date  of  his  birth  as  95  B.C. 
(according  to  others,  99) ;  but  he  does  not  specify 
the  source  from  wMoh  his  statement  is  derived. 
It  is  alleged,  further,  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand, 
in  the  44th  year  of  his  age,  having  been  driven 
frantic  by  a  love-potion  which  had  been  administered 
to  him ;  that  he  composed  his  works  in  the  inter- 
vals of  his  madness;  and  that  these  works  were 
revised  by  Cicero.  Donatus  (Life  of  Virgil),  on 
the  contrary,  afBrms  that  his  death  occurred  in 
55  B.C.,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Virgil  assumed 
the  toga  mrilis.  The  stories  of  the  philtre,  the  mad- 
ness, the  suicide,  and  the  revision  of  the  works  by 
Cicero,  rest  on  very  insufficient  authority,  and  must 
be  received  with  extreme  caution.  The  peculiar 
opinions  advanced  by  L.  would  render  him  specially 
obnoxious  to  the  early  Christians,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  latter  may  have  been  too  easUy  led  to 
attribute  to  him  a  fate  which,  in  its  mysterious 
nature  and  melancholy  termination,  was  deemed 
but  a  due  reward  for  the  bold  and  impious  char- 
acter of  his  teachings.  The  great  work  on  which 
the  fame  of  L.  resra  is  that  entitled  De  Rerum 
Natura,  a  phUosophioal  didactic  poem  in  six  books. 
It  is  dedicated  to  C.  Memmius  Gemellus,  and 
was  published  about  56  B.  c.  L.  was  a  reverent 
follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  (q.  v.),  and 
his  poem  is  in  large  measure  am  exposition  of  the 
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physical,  moral,  and  religious  tenets  of  that  phil- 
osopher. The  great  aim  of  the  poet  was  to  free  his 
fellow-coTuitrymen  from  the  trammels  of  supersti- 
tion, and  to  raise  them  above  the  passions  and  the 
weaknesses  of  our  natural  condition.  With  his 
master,  Epicurus,  L.  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of 
Leucippus,  which  taught  that  certain  elementary 
particles,  existing  from  all  eternity,  and  governed 
by  fixed  laws,  combined  to  form  the  universe  of 
matter;  that  the  existence  and  active  interference 
of  a  supreme  overruling  deity  was  not  necessary 
to  be  supposed  in  order  to  account  for  the  marvel- 
lous and  abnormal  in  nature;  and  that  whatever 
appeared  to  be  miraculous,  was  in  reality  not  so, 
but  was  merely  the  result  of  certain  fixed  laws, 
which  operated  with  unerring  precision,  and  in  a 
natural  process.  Regarded  merely  as  a  literary 
composition,  the  work  of  L.  stands  unrivalled  among 
didactic  poems.  The  clearness  and  fulness  with 
which  the  most  minute  facts  of  physical  science, 
and  the  most  subtle  philosophical  speculations,  are 
unfolded  and  explained  ;  the  life  and  interest  which 
are  thrown  into  discussions  in  themselves  repulsive 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  the  beauty,  richness,  and 
variety  of  the  episodes  which  are  interwoven  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poem,  combined  with  the 
majestic  verse  in  which  the  whole  is  clothed,  render 
the  De  Berum  Natura,  as  a  work  of  art,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to 
us.  For  a  fuller  estimate  of  L.  and  his  poetry,  see 
Professor  SeUars's  essay  in  The  Roman  Poets  of  the 
Republic  (Edin.  1863).  The  editio  princeps  of  L. 
was  pubhshed  at  Brescia  about  1473;  only  three 
copies  are  known  to  exist.  The  best  editions  of  L. 
are  by  Wakefield  (Lond.  1796,  3  vols.  4to,  and  Glas. 
1813,  4  vols.  8vo)  ;  by  Forbiger  (Leip.  1828,  12mo) ; 
and  by  Lachmann  (Eerhn,  1850,  2  vols.).  The  De 
Renim  Natura  has  been  translated  into  Enghsh 
verse  by  Thomas  Creech  (Lond.  1714,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
and  by  John  Mason  Good  (Lond.  1805— 1807,  2  vols. 
4to) ;  into  English  prose  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.  (Lond.  Bohn's  Classical  Library,  1851,  post 
8vo).  To  this  last  the  poetical  version  of  Good  is 
appended. 

LTJCU'LLTJS,  L.  LiciNius,  a  very  distinguished 
Roman  general,  born,  it  is  conjectured,  about  110 
B.C.  In  the  first  Mithridatic  war,  he  commanded 
the  fleet  as  legate  of  Sulla.  In  77  b.  c,  he  filled 
the  office  of  prastor,  and  immediately  after,  held  the 
administration  of  the  province  of  Africa.  In  74  E.  0., 
he  was  chosen  consul  along  with  Marcus  Aurelius 
Cotta,  and  got  Cilioia  for  his  province,  whilst 
Cotta  had  Bithynia.  Both  consuls  arrived  in  Asia 
about  the  close  of  74  B.C.  Cotta  was  soon  after 
utterly  defeated  by  Mithridates,  who  had  burst 
into  Bithynia  at  the  head  of  150,000  troops,  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  Chalcedon,  and  there  was  besieged 
by  the  victor.  L.,  however,  advanced  to  his  relief 
at  the  head  of  36,000  men,  compelled  Mithridates 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  almost  annihilated  his  army 
on  its  retreat.  In  71  E.  c,  Pontus  became  subject 
to  the  Romans.  The  measures  which  L.  now  intro- 
duced in  the  govenmient  of  the  province  of  Asia,  to 
secure  the  provincials  against  the  fearful  oppres- 
sions and  extortions  of  farmers  of  the  taxes  and 
usurers,  especially  his  fixing  «•  uniform  and  moder- 
ate rate  of  interest  for  all  arrears,  shew  that  he 
was  a  just,  wise,  and  humane  administrator;  but 
though  the  cities  of  Asia  were  grateful  for  his 
clemency,  the  equestrian  order  in  Rome  (who  had 
the  farming  of  the  taxes)  became  implacably  hostile 
to  him,  and  his  own  troops  grew  disaffected  on 
account  of  the  strictness  of  his  discipline.  For 
some  time,  however,  things  seemed  to  go  on  well 
enough.  In  the  spring  of  69  B.  c,  he  marched  into 
Armenia  with  a  small  force  of  12,000  foot  and  3000 
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horse,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Tigranes, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  220,000  men.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  great  victory  at 
the  river  Arsanias  over  a  new  army  led  against  him 
by  Tigranes  and  Mithridates ;  but  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  the  legions — in  spite  of  these  splendid 
triumphs — daily  increased.  L.  now  wanted  to 
besiege  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  but  the 
soldiers  refused  to  advance  fiuther.  After  this,  he 
could  do  nothing ;  not  a  soldier  would  serve  under 
him.  At  last,  he  was  superseded  by  Pompey,  and 
left  Asia  66  B.  c.  The  cabals  of  his  enemies  so  much 
prevailed  against  him,  that  he  was  three  years  in 
Rome  before  he  obtained  his  triumph.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  aristooratical  party,  he  attempted  to 
check  the  increasing  power  of  Pompey,  and  the 
attempt  caused  the  coalition  known  as  the  first 
triumvirate.  But  he  was  Ul  fitted  to  act  as  leader 
against  such  unscrupulous  men,  and  soon  with- 
drew altogether  from  political  affairs.  During  his 
public  career,  he  had  acquired  (but  not  unfairly) 
prodigious  wealth;  and  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  surrounded  by  artists,  poets,  and  philo- 
sophers, and  exhibiting  in  his  vfllas  at  Tusculum 
and  Neapolis,  and  in  his  house  and  gardens  at 
Rome,  a  luxury  and  splendour  which  became  pro- 
verbial. A  single  supper — on  particularly  grand 
occasions — would  cost  him  50,000  denarii  (£1770). 
Towards  the  close  of  his  Ufe,  his  faculties  began  to 
decay,  and  his  property  was  placed  under  the 
management  of  his  brother.  He  died  about  67  B.C. 
L.  was  a  man  of  great  military  talent,  humanity, 
liberahty,  and  love  of  justice ;  his  great  fault  was 
his  love  of  pleasure  ;  not  exactly  vicious  pleasure, 
for  he  was  an  epicure  rather  than  a  profligate ;  yet 
so  purely  sensual,  that  it  seems  to  have  made 
people — certainly  his  soldiers — believe  Mm  to  be 
grossly  selfish  and  unsympathetic. 

LU'DLOW,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  at» 
the  confluence  of  the  Corve  and  Teme,  25  miles 
south-south-east  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  an  old  and 
very  interesting  town ;  its  parish  church  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  its  free  school,  founded 
by  Edward  IV.,  has  an  annual  income  of  £350. 
The  c'astle,  now  a  magnificent  ruin,  was  at  one  time 
one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  against  the  . 
Welsh.  Here  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VIL, 
celebrated  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  here,  in 
1634,  Milton's  "masque  of  Comics  was  performed  for 
the  first  time.  Since  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
two  members  have  been  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  borough.  Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough, 
603.3. 

LUDLOW  FORMATION,  the  uppermost  divi- 
sion of  the  SUuxian  Strata  (q.  v.),  consists  of  an 
extensive  series  of  indurated  argillaceous  beds,  with 
bands  of  dark-gray  argillaceous  limestone.  The 
town  of  Ludlow  stands  upon  the  higher  strata  of 
this  formation. 

LUDWIG  I.,  Kael  Augtjst,  King  of  Bavaria, 
the  eldest  son  of  King  Maximilian  Joseph,  born 
25th  August  1786.  In  1810,  he  married  the  Princess 
Theresa  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen.  As  crovm-prince, 
he  took  little  part  in  politics,  but  devoted  himself  to 
science  and  the  fine  arts,  and  lived  very  economic- 
ally, in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  spend  large 
sums  in  forming  a  magnificent  collection  of  master- 
pieces of  sculpture,  known  as  the  Glyptothek.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  13th  October  1825,  and 
commenced  his  reign  by  granting  some  reforms. 
His  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  erection  of  magnificent 
public  buildings ;  he  also  inaugurated  the  first  railway 
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that  Germany  possessed — that  from  Nuremberg 
to  Furth — and  executed  the  fine  eanal,  called  Lud- 
wigshanal,  which  unites  the  Danube  and  the  Maine. 
But  it  was  no  less  characterised  by  the  prevalence  of 
ultramontane  influence,  intolerance  towards  all  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  contempt 
of  constitutional  rights  and  forms,  whilst  the  king's 
conduct  gave  great  occasion  of  scandal,  particularly 
in  his  connection  with  the  dancer  Lola  Montez 
(created  Countess  of  Landsfeld).  On  account  of  the 
revolutionary  disturbances  in  February  and  March 
1848,  L.  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  eldest 
son,  Maximilian. 

LU'DWIGSBURG,  a  town  of  "Wiirtemberg, 
about  8  miles  north  of  Stuttgart.  It  was  founded 
in  1706  by  Duke  Eberhard  Ludwig,  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  Stuttgarters,  and  is  the  second 
royal  residence.  L.  was  laid  out  with  painful  regu- 
larity, and  has  an  artificial  and  lifeless  look.  It  is 
the  principal  dgp&t  for  soldiers  in  Wiirtemberg,  not 
less  than  4000  being  stationed  here,  whence  it  has 
got  the  name  of  the  Swabian  Potsdam,  and  has  an 
arsenal,  a,  cannon-foundry,  a  military  academy,  and 
a  royal  castle,  with  splendid  picture-gallery  and 
gardens.     Pop.,  including  military,  10,979. 

LUFF,  in  Nautical  parlance,  is  to  bring  a  ship's 
head  to  the  wind,  preparatory  to  tacking,  or  other- 
wise. The  luff  of  a  vessel  is  the  roundest  part  of 
her  bow. 

LUGA'NO,  a,  town  in  the  canton  of  Ticino, 
Switzerland,  stands  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  It  is  entirely  Italian  in 
character,  with  dingy  and  dirty  aroaded  streets ; 
but  its  environs  display  all  the  richness  of  Italian 
scenery.  L.  contains  several  factories  for  throwing 
silk,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  transit  trade 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  From  Monte  Salva- 
dore,  in  the  vicinity,  a  magnificent  view  may  be 
obtained.    Pop.  5140. 

LUGANO,  Lake  or,  is  situated  in  the  south  of 
the  canton  of  Ticino,  Switzerland,  three  of  its  arms 
reaching  into  the  Italian  territory.  Its  greatest 
length  IS  about  20  miles ;  but  from  its  exceedingly 
irregular  shape,  it  is  nowhere  more  than  1^  imle 
broad.  The  character  of  its  scenery,  though  perhaps 
as  beautiful,  is  more  rugged  than  that  of  Lakes 
Como  and  Maggiore. 

LUGA'NSK,  a  market-town  in  the  government 
of  Ekaterinoslav,  European  Russia,  situated  on  the 
Lugan,  a  branch  of  the  Donetz,  100  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Taganrog,  is  the  seat  of  the  only 
ironworks  in  the  south  of  Russia.  The  ore  was 
formerly  brought  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  is 
now  found  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. L.  has  also  a  oaimon-foundry  and  coal-mines, 
and,  during  the  Crimean  war,  supplied  the  Russian 
fleet  with  coal  and  ammunition. 

LUGGAGE  of  travellers,  though,  in  a  certain 
sense,  attached  to  the  person,  and  imder  one's  imme- 
diate care,  and  not  paid  for  separately,  isneverthe- 
less  protected  by  the  contract ;  and  carriers  of  all 
kinds  are  bound  to  carry  luggage  safely,  and  if  it  is 
lost,  must  pay  damages- for  it.  Owing  to  the  estab- 
lished rule,  that  luggage  is  not  paid  for  separafely, 
it  has  often  been  attempted  by  travellers  to  abuse 
this  privilege,  and  carry  merchandise  as  part  of  and 
mixed  up  with  their  luggage,  in  order  to  escape 
any  separate  and  extra  payment.  Most  railway 
companies,  accordingly,  by  their  by-laws  fix  a  Umit 
as  to  weight  for  this  luggage,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  luggage  consists  only  of  wearing-apparel  or 
"things  for  personal  use,  and  not  articles  of  trade 
intended  for  sale.  Though  carriers  or  railway  com- 
panies cannot  get  rid  of  liability  for  this  luggage 
by  giving  any  notice  or  making  a  by-law  to  that 


effect,  yet  it  is  competent  for  all  carriers  to  specify 
certain  articles  of  merchandise,  which,  whether  they 
are  mixed  up  with  luggage  or  not,  must  be  separately 
paid  for,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  responsible. 
Such  are  gold  or  silver  in  a  manufactured  state, 
jewellery,  watches,  clocks,  trinkets,  stamps,  maps, 
writings,  title-deeds,  paintings,  pictures,  glass,  china, 
silks,  furs,  and  lace,  provided  these  exceed  in  value 
£10.  Unless  notice  of  such  articles  being  included 
in  the  luggage  is  given  to  the  carriers  or  com- 
pany, and  an  increased  rate  paid,  they  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  loss.  Except,  therefore,  these 
excepted  articles,  the  carrier  is  boimd  to  receive, 
carry  securely,  and  deUver  the  luggage  of  travellers, 
notwithstanding  the  traveUer  has  it  in  his  personal 
charge.  Thus,  a  railway  porter,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  train,  having  carried  a  traveller's  luggage  to  a 
cab  and  lost  it  in  the  way,  the  railway  company 
was  held  responsible.  A  carrier  has  a  lien  on  the 
luggage  for  the  fare,  if  not  paid,  and  can  keep  it  till 
such  fare  is  paid ;  but  as  prepayment  is  now  the 
universal  practice,  this  remedy  is  seldom  resorted  to. 

LUGGER,  a  small  vessel  carrying  two  or  three 
masts,  with  a  lugsall  (see  below)  on  each,  and  occa- 
sionally a  topsail.  The  rigging  is  light  and  simple, 
and  the  form  of  the  sails  enables  a  lugger  to  beat 
close  up  to  the  wind.    Among  English  boats,  the 


Lugger, 

lug-rig  rarely  extends  beyond  the  larger  class  of 
fisning- vessels,  though  there  are  some  very  elegant 
lugger-yachts  in  the  different  clubs.  In  the  French 
service,  however,  it  is  a  .favourite  rig,  and  is  used 
for  vessels  of  sizes  as  large  as  British  schooners. 

Lttgsail,  a  quadrilateral  sail  used  in  luggers  and 
open  boats.  It  is  bent,  by  the  upper  side,  upon  a 
straight  yard,  which,  is  slung  on  the  mast  in  an 
oblique  position,  one-third  to  windward,  two-thirds 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  mast. 

LU'GO  (the  Lucus  Augusti  of  the  Romans),  a 
town  in  the  north-west  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mino,  50  miles  east-north-east  of 
Santiago.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathe- 
dral of  the  12th  u.,  and  several  other  churches, 
and  manufactures  of  silk  and  leather.  _  It  was 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  for  its  warm 
sulphur-baths.    Pop.  8246. 

LUG-WORM,  or  LOB-WORM  [Armkpla 
piscatorum);  one  of  the  Dorsibranckiate  Anndidce, 
extremely  abundant  on  the  British  shores,  and  very 
valuable  as  bait  to  fishermen.  It  inhabits  the  sand, 
on  the  surface  of  which,  after  the  tide  has  retired, 
innumerable  coUs  are  always  to  be  seen,  the  casta 
of  this  worm.     It  is  larger  than  the  earthworm, 
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sometimes  a  foot  long,  is  destitute  of  eyes,  has  no 
distinct  head,  but  is  mucli  tMcker  at  the  extremity 
where  the  mouth  is  situated  than  at  the  other.  The 
mouth  has  no  jaws,  nor  teeth,  nor  tentacles.  There 
are  two  rows  of  bristles  along  the  sides,  organs  of 
locomotion,  by  means  of  which  the  L.  works  its  way 
through  the  sand.  About  the  middle,  it  has  on  each 
side  six  tufts  of  giUs.  (For  fig.,  see  Annelida.) 
When  touched,  it  exudes  a  yellowish  fluid ;  and  an 
exudation  from  its  body  slightly  agglutinates  the 
particles  of  sand,  so  as  to  fprm  a  tube  through  which 
it  passes  and  repasses.  It  is  one  of  the  annelids 
most  remarkable  for  the  red  colour  of  the  blood, 
which  imparts  a  fine  crimson  to  the  gill-tufts. 

LUINI,  or  LOVINO  DA  LUINI,  Bernaedino, 
born  about  1460  at  Luini,  near  the  Lago  Maggiore,  a 
celebrated  painter  of  the  Lombard  school.  He  is 
generally  stated  to  have  been  the  principal  pupil  of 
LeSnardo  da  Vinci,  but  it  rather  appears  that  he 
was  educated  under  Stefano  Scotto  ;  and  though, 
from  having  attended  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  founded  at  MUan  by  Ludovioo  il  Moro,  of  which 
Leonardo  was  director,  he  may  be  styled  a  pupil 
of  that  great  artist,  yet  it  is  not  proved  that  he 
received  any  direct  instruction  from  him.  Though 
L.  occasionally  imitated  the  style  and  execution  so 
closely  as  to  deceive  experienced  judges,  his  general 
manner  had  a  delicacy  and  grace  sufBciently  original 
and  distinct  from  that  of  Leonardo.  Still  the  works 
of  the  former  are  often  attributed  to  the  latter,  in 
order  to  increase  their  value.  He  executed  numerous 
works  at  Milan  in  oil  and  fresco.  His  frescoes  at 
Lugano,  Saronno,  and  Pavia,  are  justly  admired. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  exactly  known,  but  he 
was  alive  in  1530. — He  had  a  brother,  Ambrogio, 
who  imitated  his  style,  and  several  sons  who  also 
were  painters. 

LUISE,  AuGUSTB  WiiiHELMiNE  AiftALiE,  queen 
of  Prussia,  Was  bom,  10th  March  1776,  at  Hanover, 
where  her  father,  the  Duke  Karl  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  was  then  commandant.  She  was  married 
to  the  Crown-prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
William  lit.,  on  24th  December  1793.  After  his 
accession  tb  the  throne,  ske  became  exceedingly 
popular,  her  great  beauty  being  united  with  dignity 
and  grace  of  manners,  and  with  much  gentleness  of 
character  and  active  benevolence.  This  popularity 
increased  in  consequeuee  of  her  conduct  during  the 
period  of  national  calamity  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Jena,  when  she  displayed  not  only  a  patriotic 
spirit,  but  no  httle  energy  and  resolution.  She  was 
rmexpectedly  taken  ill,  and  died  when  on  a  visit  to 
her  father  in  Strelitz,  19th  July  1810.  Her  memory 
is  cherished  in  Prussia,  and  the  Order  of  Luise  in 
that  kingdom  was  founded  in  honour  of  her. 

LUKE  {Lucas),  the  author  of  one  of  the  gospels, 
and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  born,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  church  Fathers,  at  Autioch  in 
Syria,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  physician.  He  was 
probably  by  descent  a  Hellenistic  Jew.  We  learn 
from  Scripture  that  he  was  the  associate  of  Paul  in 
his  second  evangelistic  expedition  (52  A.  D.)  ;  but 
that  is  all  we  know ;  whatever  else  is  asserted  con- 
cerning him  is  doubtful.  That  he  was  a  painter,  is 
one  of  the  things  for  which  tradition  vouches ;  and 
in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome  a  picture 
of  our  Saviour  is  shewn,  which  is  ascribed  to  L.,  but 
is  beheved  to  be  a  work  of  the  13th  century.  The 
churches  of  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rome  also  possess 
many  pretended  relics  of  this  evangelist.  His 
festival  is  commemorated  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  the  18th  of  October. — The  Gospel  of 
St  Luke,  addressed  to  a  certain  TheophUus,  is 
generally  beheved  to  have  been  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  R6nan,  however,  in  his 
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Vie  de  Jesus  (1863),  considers  its  composition  subse- 
quent to  that  event.  The  time  and  place  of 
its  origiu  are  unknown.  See  Schleiermaoher's  Die 
Schriften  des  L.  (Berlin,  1817).  The  apocryphal 
writings  ascribed  to  L.  are,  Ada  Pauli,  Baptiemua 
Leonis,  and  Liturgice  XII.  Apostolorum. 

LTJLLiY,  Raymond,  'the  enlightened  doctor,' 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  13th  c, 
was  born  at  Pahna,  in  Majorca,  in  1234.  In  his 
youth,  he  led  a  dissolute  life,  and  served  for  some 
time  as  a  common  soldier ;  but  a  complete  revidsion 
of  feeling  taking  place,  he  withdrew  to  solitude, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  extatio  meditations  and 
the  study  of  the  difficult  sciences.  This  sudden 
change  of  life  produced  in  L.  a  fervid  and  enthusi- 
astic state  of  mind,  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  formed  the  project  of  a  spiritual  crusade  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Mussulmans,  an  idea  he  never 
afterwards  abandoned.  In  pursuance  of  this  pro- 
ject, he  commenced  an  earnest  study  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and  the  Arabic  language;  and,  after 
some  years,  published  his  great  work,  Ars  Gener- 
alls  dve  Magna,  which  has  so  severely  tested  the 
sagacity  of  commentators.  This  work  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  methdd  of  teaching  known  subse- 
quently as  the  'LuUian  method,'  and  aflforded  a 
kind  of  mechanical  aid  to  the  mind  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  retention  of  knowledge,  by  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  subjects  and  ideas.  Like  all'  such 
methods,  however,  it  gave  little  more  than  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  any  subject,  though  it  was  of 
use  in  leading  men  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  an 
investigation  of  truth,  the  means  for  which  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  scholastic  dialectics.  L. 
subsequently  pubKshed  another  remarkable  work, 
Libri  XII.  Prindpiorum  PMlosoph.  contra  Aver- 
roistaa,  and,  full  of  the  principles  which  he  had 
developed  in  this  book,  he  went  to  Tunis,  at  the 
end  of  1291,  or  the  beginning  of  1292,  to  argue  with 
his  opponents,  face  to  face.  He  drew  large  crowds 
of  attentive  hearers, .  and  held  disputations  with 
learned  Mohammedans,  who,  however,  were  as 
anxious  to  convert  him  as  he  to  convert  them,  and 
the  result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  that 
httle  impression  was  made  by  either  of  the  parties. 
Finally,  however,  L.  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
condemned  to  banishment.  After  lecturing  at 
Naples  for  several  years,  he  proceeded  to  Rome; 
thence  to  his  native  island  of  Majorca,  where  he 
laboured  for  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens  and 
Jews;  thence  to  Cyprus  and  Armenia,  zealously 
exerting  himself  to  bring  back  the  different  schis- 
matic parties  of  the  oriental  church  to  orthodoxy. 
In  1306^—1307,  he  again  sailed  for  Africa,  entered 
the  city  of  Bugia  (then  the  Capital  of  a  Moham- 
medan empire),  and  undertook  to  prove  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  A  tumult  arose,  in  which  L.  nearly 
lost  his  life.  He  was  again  thrown  into  prison,  and 
treated  with  great  severity ;  yet  so  high  an  opinion 
was  entertained  of  his  abilities,  that  the  chief  men 
of  the  place  were  anxious  that  he  should  embrace 
Mohammedanism,  and  promised  him  if  he  did  so 
the  highest  honours.  But  to  L.,  whose  intellect  and 
feeliags  were  both  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, this  was  impossible.  After  some  time  he  was 
again  banished  from  the  country,  and  landed  (after 
being  shipwrecked)  near  Pisa.  He  subsequently 
went  to  Paris,  and  lectured  against  the  principles 
of  Averroes ;  he  also  induced  the  pope  to  establish 
chaits  for  the  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages in  all  cities  where  the  papal  court  resided, 
and  also  at  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
Salamanca.  But  his  missionary  zeal  could  only 
be  satiated  by  martyrdom.  In  1314,  he  sailed  once 
more  for  Africa,  and  proceeded  to  Bugia,  where  he 
threatened  the  people  with  divine  judgments  if  they 
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refuaed  to  abjure  Mohammedaniata.  The  inlabit- 
ants  -were  furious,  dragged  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
stoned  him  to  death,  30th  June  1315.  The  Mayenoe 
(10  vols.  1721—1742)  edition  of  his  works  includes 
several  books  on  alchemy,  of  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  L.  was  the  atithor, 
Compare  Neander's  Kirclimgeschickte,  Bohn's  trans- 
lation, vol.  vii.  pp.  83—96. 

LUMBA'GO  is  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
muscles  in  the  lumbar  region,  oi;  in  the  small  of  the 
back.  It  is  often  first  recognised  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  sharp  stabbing  pain  in  t£e  loins  upon  attempting 
to  rise  from  the  recumbent  or  sitting  position.  It 
is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  confine  the  patient  to 
bed  and  in  one  position,  fi-om  which  he  cannot  move 
without  intense  suffering  ;  but  in  milder  cases  he  can 
walk,  although  stiffly  and  with  pain,  and  usually 
with  the  body  bent  more  or  less  forward.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  pain 
towards  the  groin,  as  also  by  the  absence 'of  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  which  usually  accompany  the 
disease  of  the  kidney. 

The  causes  of  lumbago  are  the  same  as  those  of 
sub-acute  rheumatism  generally.  The  complaint 
may  arise  from  partial  exposure  to  cold,  especially 
when  the  body  is  heated,  and  violent  atrainmg  will 
sometimes  induce  it.  In  persons  with  a  strong 
constitutional  tendency  to  rheumatism,  the  slightest 
exciting  cause  wiU  bring  on  an  attack  of  lumbago. 

The  treatment  must  vary  with  the  intensity  of 
the  affection.  In  most  cases,  a  warm  bath  at  bed- 
time, followed  by  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  wiU 
speedily  remove  it ;  and  as  local  remedies,  a  mixture 
of  chloroform  and  soap-liniment,  or  the  application 
of  the  heated  hammer  (an  instrument  sold  by 
Coxeter,  surgical-instrument  maker,  London),  will 
be  found  serviceable.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
frequently  seen  the  disorder  completely  disappear 
after  one  application  of  the  hammer,  which  shoiJd 
be  heated  in  a  spirit-lamp  to  somewhat  about  200°, 
and  then  be  rapidly  brought  in  contact  with  points 
of  the  skin  over  the  painful  parts  at  intervals  of 
about  half  an  inch.  Each  application  leaves  a  red 
spot,  but  blisters  seldom  occur,  if  the  operation  is 
properly  performed. 

LTJMIlirO'SITY    OP    ORGAlSriC    BEiNGS. 

Many  organic  beings,  both  vegetables  and  animals, 
possess  the  property  of  emitting  light. 

In'  cryptogamic  plants,  it  has  been  observed  on 
the  filaments  of  Schistoatega  osmundacea,  one  of 
the  order  of  Hepaticse ;  in  Shizomorpha  subterranea, 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Fungi  (which  is  not 
imcommon  on  the  walls  of  dark,  damp  mines, 
caverns,  &c.,  and  occasionally  emits  a  light  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  admit  of  reading  ordinary  print) ; 
in  certain  species  of  Agaricus  (belonging  to  the  same 
order) ;  and  in  Thelaplwra  ccerulea  (also  a  fungus), 
to  which  decayed  wood  owes  its  phosphoric  light. 

An  emission  of  light,  chiefly  in  flashes,  has 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  a  few  phanerogamic 
plants,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  garden 
nasturtium  and  marigold,  the  orange  IQy,  and  the 
poppy.  In  these  instances,  the  light  has  been 
emitted  by  the  flowers ;  but  cases  are  also  recorded 
in  which  the  leaves,  juice,  &c.,  of  certain  plants 
have  evolved  light.  The  emission  of  light  from  the 
common  potato,  when  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  is 
sometimes  very  striking.  Dr  Phipson,  in  his  work 
On  Phosphorescence,  mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
light  thus  emitted  from  a  ceUarful  of  these  vege- 
tables was  so  strong  as  to  lead  an  officer  on  guard 
at  Strasburg  to  beEeve  that  the  barracks  were  on 
fire.  The  phosphorescence  in  this  case  is  probably 
due  to  the  same  cause  as  that  of  decayed  wood. 


Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  principal  cases  in 
which  living  animals  have  been  observed  to  emit 
light,  we  shall  briefly  refer  to  the  emission  of  light 
by  dead  animal  matter.  The  bodies  of  many  marine 
animals  shine  after  death,  but  in  none  is  the  pheno- 
menon so  vivid  or  continuous  as  in  the  well-known 
boring  moUusc  the  Pholaa.  The  luminosity  of  this 
animal  after  death  was  known  to  Pliny,  who  said 
that  it  shone  in  the  mouths  of  persons  who  ate  it ; 
and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  investi- 
gation by  Reaumur,  Beocaria,  and  others.  Among 
other  results,  they  found  that  a  single  Pholas  ren- 
dered seven  ounces  of  milk  so  luminous  that  the 
faces  of  persons  might  be  distinguished  by  it ;  and 
that,  by  placing  the  dead  animal  in  honey,  its  pro- 
perty of  emitting  light,  when  plunged  iuto  warm 
water,  lasted  more  than  a  year. 

It  is  universally  known  that  certain  kinds  of  dead 
fish,  especially  mackerels  and  herrings,  shine  in  the 
dark.  From  a  careful  study  of  the  Dody  of  a  dead 
stock-fish  in  a  luminous  condition,  Dr  Phipson 
finds  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  a  grease  which 
shines  upon  the  fish,  and  which  (as  it  neither 
contains  phosphorus  nor  minute  fungi,  by  which 
the  hght  might  have  been  caused)  contains  some 
peculiar  organic  matter,  which  shines  in  the  dark 
nke  phosphorus  itself. 

Several  cases  are  on  record  in  which  ordinary 
butcher's  meat  has  presented  the  phenomenon  now 
under  consideration,  but  their  occurrence  is  so  rare 
that  we  need  not  specially  notice  them.  It  may  be 
observed  that  phosphorescent  light  is  not  unfre- 
quently  observed  on  the  dead  human  body  by 
persons  who  visit  dissecting-rooms  by  night.  The 
occasional  evolution  of  light  by  living  human  beings 
will  be  presently  referred  to. 

The  living  animals  which  possess  the  property 
of  emitting  light  are  extremely  numerous,  decided 
cases  of  phosphorescence  having  been  frequently 
observed,  according  to  Dr  Phipson,  'in  infusoria, 
rhizopoda,  polypes,  echinoderms,  annelides,  medusae, 
tunicata,  molluscs,  crustaceans,  myriapodes,  and 
insects.'  Following  the  arrangement  here  laid  down, 
we  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  organisms  in  which 
the  phenomenon  in  question  is  most  remarkable. 
Among  the  rhizopoda,  the  Noctiluca  miliaris,  a 
minute  animal  very  common  in  the  English  Channel, 
stands  pre-eminent.  Dr  Phipson  relates  that  he 
has  found  it  'in  such  prodigious  numbers  in  the 
damp  sand  at  Ostend,  that  on  raising  a  handful  of 
it,  it  appeared  like  so  much  molten  lava.'  It  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea, 
which  is  so  often  observed.  Among  the  annelides, 
earthworms  occasionally  evolve  a  shining  light  like 
that  of  iron  heated  to  a  white  heat.  Among  the 
tunicata,  a  minute  animal  common  in  some  of  the 
tropical  seas,  the  Pyrosoma  AUardica,  resembles  a 
minute  cylinder  of  glowing  phosphorus,  and  some-» 
times  occurs  in  such  numbers,  that  the  ocean  appears 
Kke  an  enormous  layer  of  molten  lava  or  shining 
phosphorus.  Among  the  myriapodes,  certain  centi- 
pedes— ^viz.,  Scolopmdra  electrica  and  S.  plwsphorea — 
present  a  brilliant  phosphoric  appearance.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  former  wiU  not  shine 
in  the  dark,  unless  it  has  been  previously  exposed 
to  the  solar  rays.  Luminosity  in  insects  occurs  in 
certain  genera  of  the  Coleoptera  and  Hemiptera, 
and  possibly  in  certain  Lepidoptera  and  Orthoptera. 
Among  the  Coleoptera,  must  be  especially  mentioned 
the  genus  Lampyris,  to  which  the  various  species  of 
Glowworms  (q.  v.)  belong,  and  the  genus  Mater,  to 
which  the  Fireflies  (q.  v.)  belong.  In  the  Hemiptera, 
there  is  the  genus  Fvlgora,  or  Lantern-flies  (q.  v.), 
some  species  of  which  are  highly  luminous. 

The  evolution  of  light  from  animals  belonging 
to  the  vertebrates  is  extremely  rare.    Bartholin,  in 
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Ms  treatise  De  Luce  Sominum  et  Brutorum  (1647), 
gives  an  account  ot  an  Italian  lady,  whom  he 
designates  as  '  mulier  splendens,'  whose  body  shone 
with  phosphoric  radiations  when  gently  rubbed  with 
dry  Hnen  ;  and  Dr  Kane,  in  his  last  voyage  to  the 
polar  regions,  witnessed  almost  as  remarkable  a 
case  of  human  phosphorescence.  A  few  cases  are 
recorded  by  Sir  H.  Marsh,  Professor  Donovan,  and 
other  undoubted  authorities,  in  which  the  human 
body,  shortly  before  death,  has  presented  a  pale 
luminous  appearance. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explan- 
ation of  the  above  facts.  The  light  evolved  from 
fungi  is  most  probably  connected  with  chemical 
action,  while  that  emitted  in  sparks  and  flashes 
from  flowers  is  probably  electrical.  In  some  lumin- 
ous animals,  a  phosphorescent  organ,  specially 
adapted  for  the  production  of  light,  has  been  already 
detected,  and  as  anatomical  science  progresses, 
the  same  will  probably  be  found  in  all  organisms 
endowed  with  luminous  or  phosphorescent  pro- 
perties. For  full  details  on  tte  subject  of  this 
article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr  Phipson's  work, 
On  Phosphorescence  (London,  1862). 

LU'MPSUCKEE,  or  LUMPFISH  {Cyclopterus), 
a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Discoboli  (q.  v.), 
having  the  head  and  body  deep,  thick,  and  short, 
the  back  with  an  elevated  ridge,  the  fins  rather 
small,  and  the  ventrals  united  by  a  membrane  so  as 
to  form  a  sucking  disc.i-One  species  (C.  lumpus) 
is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  particularly  in 
the  northern  parts,  and  is  still  more  plentiful  in  the 
seas  of  more  northern  regions.'    It  has  a  grotesque 


Lumpsucker  {C.  lumptis). 

and  clumsy  form,  but  its  colours  are  very  fine, 
combining  various  shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  rich 
orange.  It  attains  a  pretty  large  size,  sometimes 
weighing  seven  pounds.  The  L.  preys  on  smaller 
fishes.  Its  sucker  is  so  powerful  that  a  pail  con- 
'  taining  some  gallons  of  water  has  been  lifted  when 
a  L.  contained  in  it  was  taken  by  the  tail.  Its 
flesh  is  insipid  at  some  seasons,  but  very  fine  at 
others,  and  is  much  used  for  food  in  northern 
regions.  It  is  often  brought  to  the  Edinburgh 
market.  It  is  known  in  Scotland  as  the  Cock 
Paidle. 

LUNACY.  By  the  law  of  England,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  countries,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
a  man's  sanity,  even  though  he  be  born  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind;  and  if  the  fact  is  disputed,  it  always  lies 
on  the  party  alleging  it  to  prove  it.  Sometimes  a 
person  in  a,  state  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  lunatic 
makes  a,  contract,  and  is  sued  upon  it ;  in  such  a 
case,  he  may  set  up  as  a  defence  that  he  was  a 
lunatic,  and  the  proof  will  consist  of  his  conduct 
and  actions  at  and  previous  to  the  time  in  question. 
If,  however,  the  other  party  did  not  know  of  the 
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lunacy,  and  took  no  advantage,  the  lunatic  will  not 
be  allowed  to  recover  back  moneys  which  have  been 
paid  by  him  in  pursuance  of  his  contract.  Though 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  sanity  of  a  per- 
son, yet,  when  once  insanity  has  existed,  the  presump- 
tion is  reversed,  and  then  the  law  presumes  no  lucid 
interval  or  restoration  to  sanity  until  it  is  proved ; 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  a  lucid  interval, 
for  the  law  requires  very  clear  and  conclusive  proof 
of  that  fact,  and  all  the  circumstances  must  be 
carefully  scanned.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
define  in  words  what  is  insanity  or  lunacy,  it  being 
a  negative  state,  and  merely  an  inference  from  the 
acts,  conduct,  and  bodily  condition  of  the  person. 
An  idiot  is  said  to  be  a  person  who  was  born  with  a 
radical  infirmity  of  mind,  and  whose  state  is  one  of 
perpetual  infirmity,  incapable  of  cure  or  restoration ; 
whereas  a  lunatic  is  one  who  is  sometimes  of  good 
and  sound  mind,  and  sometimes  not ;  he  has  hicid 
intervals,  and  is  assumed  to  be  more  or  less  capable 
of  restoration  to  sanity.  A  person  is  said  to  be,  in 
legal  phraseology,  of  unsound  mind,  who  is  not  an 
idiot,  nor  a  lunatic,  nor  yet  of  a  merely  weak  mind, 
but,  by  reason  of  a  morbid  condition  of  intellect,  is 
as  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs  as  if  he  were  a 
lunatic.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  define  lunacy  or 
insanity,  there  are  various  tests  which  are  more 
or  less  accepted  in  everyday  life  as  strong  evidence. 
Idiocy  is  accompanied  by  a  vacant  look,  &c.,  while 
insanity  is  accompanied  by  some  frenzy  or  extrava- 
gant delusion.  The  physiology  of  idiocy  and  lunacy 
IS  a  separate  subject  of  investigation,  and  is  part  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  to  which  a  few  medical  men 
confine  their  attention,  and  their  assistance  is  often 
required  by  courts  of  law  when  inquiring  into  this 
state  of  mind,  though  their  theories  are  jealously 
scrutinised.  As  a  general  rule,  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic 
is  subject  to  civil  incapacity.  He  cannot  enter  into 
contracts  or  transact  general  business,  and  what  he 
does  is  a  nullity.  Thus  he  cannot  make  or  revoke 
a  win,  or  enter  into  marriage,  or  act  as  an  executor 
or  administrator,  or  become  a  bankrupt,  or  be  a 
witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  vote  at  elections, 
and  such  hke.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  a  lunatic 
is  liable  in  damages  for  committing  a  wrong, 
such  as  a  trespass,  and  he  is  liable  for  necessaries 
supplied  to  him,  and  he  may  be  arrested  for  debt, 
and  his  property  may  be  taken  in  such  cases,  as  in 
the  case  of  sane  persons.  With  regard  to  criminal 
responsibility,  the  law  was  fully  considered  in  the 
case  of  M'Naughton,  who,  in  1843,  shot  Mr  Drum- 
mond  at  Charing  Cross  by  mistake  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  the  English  judges  were  called  on  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  state  their  opinion  as  to  the  right 
mode  of  putting  the  questions  to  a  jury  when  the 
defence  of  insanity  is  raised.  The  judges  said  that 
a  person  labouring  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to 
one  subject  is  liable  to  punishment,  if  at  the  time 
of  committing  the  crime  he  knew  he  was  acting  con- 
trary to  law.  In  general  cases,  to  establish  want  of 
responsibility,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  party 
accused  was  labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason, 
from  disease  of  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know 
it,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 
wrong.  AVhere  the  party  is  labouring  under  an 
insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts,  and  commits  a 
crime  in  consequence  thereof,  it  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  delusion  whether  he  is  excused.  Thus, 
if  he  insanely  beheves  that  A  intended  to  kill  him, 
and  he  kills  A,  as  he  supposes,  in  self-defence,  he 
would  be  exempt  from  punishment.  But  if  his 
delusion  was  that  A  had  infficted  a  serious  injury  to 
his  character  and  fortune,  and  he  killed  A  in  revenge 
for  such  supposed  injury,  then  he  woidd  be  liable  to 
punishment.    When  a  person  is  acquitted  of  crime 
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on  the  ground  of  insanity,  he  is  liable  to  be  confined 
in  prison  during  her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

So  long  as  a  person  is  not  actually  declared  insane 
or   an  idiot,  he  has  a  right  to  manage  his  own 
affairs;  and  the  only  way,  in  England,  in  which 
he  can  be  deprived  of  such  right  used  to  be  by  a 
writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo,  issmng  out  of  Chancery, 
■which  authorised  the  empannellmg  of   a  jury  to 
decide  -whether  he   was  a  lunatic  or  not.      The 
custody  and  care  of  lunatics  were  vested  in  the 
crown ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  the  depositary 
of   this    jurisdiction,  issued  the  writ  on  petition. 
The  practice  has  now  been  considerably  altered  by 
various   statutes,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  still 
the  law,  that,  unless  a  person  has  been  officially 
declared   a   lunatic,   either   by  the   verdict  of   a 
jury,  or  by  a  certificate  of  a  master  in  lunacy,  he 
is  still  entitled  to  manage  his  own   affairs.      In 
England   and   Ireland,   there  is   no    intermediate 
state  called  imbecility  or  weakness  of  mind,  with 
which  the  law  interferes,  as  there  is  in  Scotland 
(see  Inteediottoit,  Imbecility),  and  hence,  if  a 
weak  person  is  imposed  on,  it  is  treated  merely  as  a 
case  of  fraud,  the  weakness  forming  an  element  of 
such  fraud  ;  but  there  is  no  machinery  for  restrain- 
ing the  natural  right,  even  of  weak-minded  persons, 
to   do  what   they  Hke  with  their  property.     As 
regards  idiots  and  lunatics,  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  judicially  declared  to  be  so,  is  as  follows  :  There 
are  certain  persons  called  masters  in  lunacy,  whose 
business  it  is  to  conduct  the  inquiries  which  are 
necessary,  and  preside  over  the  jury,  and  they  also 
visit  lunatics  in  certain  cases.     The  commissioners 
of  lunacy  form  a  Board,  which  supervises  generally 
the  lunatic  asylums  and  licensed  houses  for  recep- 
tion of  lunatics.     The  incapacity  of  a  lunatic  or 
idiot  is  conclusively  established  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  under  an  inquisition  de  lunatico  inquirendo, 
held  before  a  master  in  lunacy ;  or,  if  the  case  is  too 
clear  for  a  jury,  and  where  the  party  has  not  mental 
capacity  to  declare  his  wish  on  the  subject,  by  a 
certificate  of  a  master  in  lunacy.     The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor may  direct  the  trial  to  take  place  before  one 
of  the  common-law  judges,  and  the  evidence  is  to 
be   confined  to  the  lunatic's  conduct   during  the 
previous  two  years  only.     The  costs  of  the  trial  are 
in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  discretion.      If  the  party 
has  property,  the  Lord  Chancellor  then  appoints,  on 
petition,  a  committee  of  the  estate  or  of  the  person 
of  the  lunatic,  and  the  visitors  in  lunacy  must  visit 
such  lunatic  at  least  once  a  year,  unless  the  lunatic 
is  in  a  private  house  unlicensed,  in  which  case  he 
must  be  visited  four  times  each  year.     The  lunatic 
is  thus  kept  imder  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Court   of  Chancery,  which  manages  his  property 
through  the  agency  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
visitors  in  lunacy.     But  as  many  lunatics  have  no 
property,  or  property  of  a  trifling  nature,  it   has 
long  been  found  necessary  to  provide  asylums  and 
registered  houses  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  all 
which  are  more  or  less  under  control  of  the  com- 
missioners in  lunacy.   Houses  kept  for  the  reception 
of  lunatics   are  'either   provided  by  the  counties, 
and  called  county  asylums,  or  they  are  hospitals 
founded  by  charitable   donors,  or  they   are  mere 
private  houses,  kept  for  purposes  of  profit  by  indi- 
viduals.    County  asylums  were  first  established  in 
1808  (see  Ltotatio'Asylitm).    The  justices  of  every 
county  are  bound  to   provide  such  an  asylum,  or 
to  join  with  some  other  parties  in  keeping  one,  the 
expense   being  defrayed  out   of  the  county  rates, 
and  a  committee  of  justices  being  appointed  as 
visitors,  to  see  that  the  statute  is  complied  with. 
The  object   of   the  county  asylum  is   to   receive 
the  lunatic  paupers  of  the  county.    As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  parish  officers  of  each 


parish  to  report  to  the  neighbouring  justices  any 
case  of  a  lunatic  pauper  being  in  their  parish.  In 
some  cases  of  a  harmless  description,  such  paupers 
may  be  kept  in  the  workhouse ;  but  in  other  cases, 
on  the  matter  being  reported  to  the  justices,  the 
latter  order  the  paupers  to  be  brought  before  them 
for  examination,  and  then  send  them  to  the  county 
asylum ;  the  parish  to  which  the  pauper  belongs — 
i.  e.,  in  which  he  is  legally  settled — being  liable  to 
defray  the  maintenance ;  but  if  the  parish  which  is 
legally  bound  to  support  the  pauper  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, then  the  expense  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
county.  If  the  pauper  cannot  be  examined  by  the 
justices,  the  medical  officer  and  a  clergyman  may 
sign  a  certificate,  which  is  taken  to  be  evidence  of 
the  lunacy.  As  to  private  houses,  no  person  is 
allowed  to  receive  two  or  more  lunatics,  umess  such 
house  has  been  previously  licensed  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  lunacy,  which  licence  is  only  given  after 
inspection,  and  a  report  as  to  its  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  other  items  of  management.  No  person 
can  be  legally  received  into  such  licensed  house 
without  a  written  order  from  the  person  sending 
him,  and  the  medical  certificates  of  two  physicians, 
surgeons,  or  apothecaries.  The  keepers  of  such" 
houses  are  liable  to  visitation  by  the  commissioners, 
and  to  render  regiUar  reports  as  to  all  particulars 
concerning  the  admission,  death,  removal,  discharge, 
or  escape  of  patients.  The  commissioners  have  power 
to  visit  at  unexpected  times,  and  to  receive  reports 
from  other  visitors.  The  commissioners  may  dis- 
charge persons  who  seem  to  be  detained  without 
sufficient  cause. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  differs  in  several  respects 
from  the  above.  Idiots  and  lunatics  are  often  called 
fatuous  and  furious  persons  respectively  ;  and  there 
is  an  intermediate  state  called  imbecility  or  weak- 
ness of  mind,  upon  evidence  of  which  the  relations 
may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  Judicial 
Interdiction  (q.  v.),  which  has  the  effect  of  protect- 
ing the  imbecile  from  squandering  his  heritable 
property.  The  care  and  custody  of  lunatics  and 
idiots  belong  to  the  Court  of  Session,  which  may 
appoint  a  curator  ionis  or  judicial  factor  to  take 
charge  of  the  estate,  and  a  curator  or  tutor  dative 
to  take  charge  of  the  lunatic's  person.  A  party 
is  cognosced  as  a  fatuous  or  furious  person  by  a 
jury  presided  over  by  the  sheriff.  The'  recent 
statutory  provisions  concerning  Scotch  lunatics  are 
contained  in  the  statutes  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  71,  21 
and  22  Vict.  u.  89,  and  25  and  26  Vict.  o.  54.  There 
is  also  a  Board  called  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
for  Scotland,  who  may  grant  licences  for  private 
asylums.  They  may  also  give  special  Hcences  to 
occupiers  of  houses  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  not 
exceeding  four  in  number,  subject  to  rules  and 
regulations.  Counties  and  parishes  may  contract 
for  accommodation  of  their  lunatic  paupers.  Minute 
provisions  are  contained  in  these  statutes  as  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  and  visitation  of  lunatics,  whibh, 
in  leading  points,  resemble  those  regulating  the 
practice  in  England. 

LUNAR  CAUSTIO  is  the  term  appUed  to  the 
fused  nitrate  of  silver,  when  cast  into  small  cylinders. 
It  is,  when  freshly  prepared,  of  a  whitish  striated 
appearance;  but  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  outer 
surface  becomes  decomposed,  and  blackens. 

The  uses  of  lunar  'caustic  in  surgery  as  a  caustic 
are  numerous.  It  is  a  usefid  application  to  punctured, 
and  especially  to  poisoned  wounds.  When  applied 
to  large  indolent  ulcers,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
and  restores  a  more  healthy  action.  It  is  used  to 
remove  and  keep  down  spongy  granulations  (popu- 
larly known  as  proud-flesh)  m  wounds  and  ulcers, 
and  to  destroy  warts.  It  has  been  applied  with  good 
effect  to  the  iiustules  in  smaU-pox,  in  order  to  out 
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short  their  progress  and  to  prevent  pitting.  It  is  of 
great  service  as  a  local  application  in  infla.nTmn.tnry 
affections  and  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  throat.  In  fissured  or  excoriated 
nipples,  its  application  gives  great  reHef.  It  should 
be  insinuated  into  aH  the  cracks,  and  the  nipple  after- 
wards washed  with  tepid  milk  and  water.  It  is  also 
extensively  employed  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  the 
genito-uriuary  organs,  and  in  some  forms  of  skin- 
disease. 

LTJNAE.  THBOEY,  a  term  employed  to  denote 
the  d  priori  deduction  of  the  moon's  motions  from 
the  principles  of  gravitation.    See  Moon. 

LXT'NATIC  ASYLUM.  The  first  hospitals  for 
the  insane  of  which  history  or  tradition  makes  men- 
tion, were  the  sacred  temples  in  Egypt.  In  these, 
it  is  said,  the  disease  was  mitigated  by  agreeable 
impressions  received  through  the  senses,  and  by  a 
system  resembhng  and  rivaDing  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  moral  treatment  now  practised.  Monas- 
teries appear  to  have  been  the  representative  of 
such  retreats  in  the  medieval  Christian  times ; 
but  restraint  and  rigid  asceticism  characterised  the 
management.  Out  of  conventual  establishments 
grew  the  Bethlems,  or  Bedlams,  with  which  our 
immediate  ancestors  were  familiar  (see  Bedlam). 
But  apart  from  such  receptacles,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  insane  must  have  been  neglected;  in  some 
countries,  reverenced  as  specially  God-stricken;  in 
others,  tolerated,  or  tormented,  or  laiighed  at,  as 
simpletons  or  buffoons;  in  others,  imprisoned  as 
social  pests,  even  executed  as  criminals.  In  a  few 
spots,  enjoying  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  or  where 
miraculous  cures  of  nervous  diseases  were  supposed 
to  have  been  effected,  such  as  Gheel  and  St  Suaire, 
communities  were  formed,  of  which  lunatics,  sent 
with  a  view  to  restoration,  formed  a  large  part,  and 
resided  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants,  and  partook 
of  their  labour  and  enjoyments.  Asylums,  properly 
so  called,  date  from  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century ;  and  for  many  years  after  their  insti- 
tution, although  based  upon  sound  and  benevolent 
views,  they  resembled  jails  both  in  construction  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  conducted,  rather  than 
hospitals.  UntU  very  recently,  a  model  erection  of 
this  kind  was  conceived  necessarily  to  consist  of  a 
vast  block  of  building,  the  centre  of  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  officers,  the 
kitchen  and  its  dependencies,  the  chapel,  &c.,  from 
which  there  radiated  long  galleries,  in  which  small 
rooms,  or  cells,  were  arranged  upon  one  or  both 
sides  of  a  corridor  or  balcony,  having  at  one 
extremity  public  rooms,  in  which  the  agitated  or 
non-industrial  inmates,  as  the  case  might  be,  spent 
the  day,  while  the  more  tractable  individuals  were 
withdrawn  to  engage  in  some  pursuit,  either  in 
workshops,  clustered  round  the  central  house,  or 
in  the  grounds  attached,  which  were  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  or  by  a  ha-ha.  The  population  of  such 
establishments,  when  they  were  appropriated  to 
paupers,  ranged  from  100  to  1400  patients.  These 
were  committed  to  a  staff  composed  of  a  medical 
officer,  matron,  and  attendants,  to  whom  were 
directly  intrusted  the  management,  discipline,  and 
occupation  of  the  insane,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations or  prescriptions  issued  by  the  physician. 
A  gradual  but  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  views  of  psychologists  as  to  the  provisions 
and  requirements  for  the  insane  during  seclusion. 
As  a  result  of  this  change,  asylums,  especially 
for  the  wealthy  classes,  are  assimilated  in  their 
arrangements  to  ordinary  dwelling-houses ;  while 
it  is  proposed  to  place  the  indigent  in  cottages 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  mfirmary,  where 
acute  cases,  individuals  dangerous  to  themselves 
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or  others,  or  in  any  way  ujitrustworthy,  could  be 
confined  and  actively  treated,  as  their  condition 
might  require.  In  all  such  establishments,  whether 
now  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  cottage  asylums 
or  not,  the  semblance  and  much  of  the  reality 
of  coercion  has  been  abolished;  the  influence  of 
religion,  occupation,  education,  recreation;  the 
judicious  application  of  moral  impressions ;  and 
the  dominion  of  rational  kindness  and  discrim- 
inating discipline,  have  been  superadded  to  mere 
medical  treatment,  and  substituted  for  brute  force, 
terror,  and  cruelty. — Esquirol,  Des  Maladies  Men- 
tales,  t.  ii. ;  Guislain,  Sur  V Alienation  Meniale  ; 
Browne  on  Asylums,  &c. ;  Oonolly  on  Oonstrtiction 
of  Asylums. 

LUND  [Londinum  Oothorum),  a  city  of  Goth- 
land, in  the  extreme  south  of  Sweden,  and  in  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain  30  imles  south-east  of 
Helsingborg.  At  present,  it  has  only  about  7300 
inhabitants,  but  was  once  much  larger,  when 
it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Danish  power  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  capital  of  the  Danish  kingdom.  Kie  prin- 
cipal building  is  the  cathedral,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  as  old  as  the  11th  century.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cloth,  tobacco,  and  leather.  L.  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Scandinavia ;  in  920,  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  a  band  of  Vihings; 
it  was  the  see  of  a  bishop  from  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  from  1104  its 
archbishop  long  exercised  jurisdiction  over  all  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway.  L.  has  a  university, 
founded  in  1628,  which  has  now  25  professors  and 
about  500  students,  a  library  of  50,000  volumes, 
and  some  thousands  of  manuscripts,  an  excellent 
zoological  museum,  and  a  botanic  garden. 

LU'NEBURG,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Ilmenau,  24  miles  south-east  of  Harburg  by  railway. 
It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
and  was  formerly  an  important  Hanseatio  town. 
It  is  surrounded  with  high  walls  and  towers,  and 
possesses  many  ancient  buildings.  The  trade  is 
considerable.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  L.  is  the 
salt-work  of  Sulze,  discovered  in  the  10th  c,  and 
still  very  productive.  Close  by  is  a  hUl  200  feet 
high,  with  rich  seams  of  lime  and  gypsum.  Pop. 
12,600.  It  was  at  L.  that  the  first  engagement  took 
place  in  the  German  war  of  liberation,  2d  April 
1813.  About  16  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the 
town,  in  the  Liineburg  Heath,  lies  the  Gohrde,  a 
beautiful  forest,  with  a  royal  hunting-lodge. 

LUNEBURG,  formerly  a  principality  in  Lower 
Saxony,  now  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
Area,  4293  square  miles;  pop.  (1861)  367,669,  mostly 
Protestants.  The  Elbe  forms  its  northern  boimdary. 
Great  part  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  Lime- 
burg  Heath.    See  Hanovek. 

LUNEL,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Prance,  depart- 
ment of  Herault,  14  miles  east-north-east  of  Mont- 
peUier,  has  a  population  of  about  6000,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  Muscatel  wine  and  raisins. 
Near  it  is  a  cave,  important  for  the  fossil  bones 
found  in  it. 

LUNB'TTE,  in  Fortification,  is  a  small  work 
beyond  the  ditch  of  the  ravelin,  to  supply  its 
deficiency  of  saliency,  and  formed  at  the  re-entering 
angle  made  by  the  ravelin  and  bastion.  The  lunette 
has  one  face  perpendicular  to  the  ravelin,  and  the 
other  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  bastion.  See 
FoRTincATiON. 

LUNEVILLE,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
Meurthe,  in  France,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Meurthe    and   the   Vezouse,  is   a  regularly  built 
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and  unwalled  town  of  12,164  inhabitants.  It 
was  formerly  a  frequent  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Lorraine,  and  their  palace  is  now  used  as  a 
cavalry  barrack.  L.  has  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  worsted  goods,  embroidery,  and  earthenware. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  cavalry  stations  in  Fi'ance. 
The  town  has  a  historic  celebrity  from  the  Peace 
of  LungviUe,  concluded  here  on  February  9,  1801, 
between  Germaig'  and  Prance,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Peace  of  Campo-Pormio  (q.  v.). 

LUNGS.    See  Rbsfibation,  Oeoaits  of. 

LUNGWORT,  or  OAK -LUNGS  (Sticta  pul- 
monaria),  a  lichen  with  a  foliaoeous  leathery" 
spreading  thaUus,  of  an  ohve-green  colour,  pale 
brown  when  dry,  pitted  with  numerous  little 
cavities  and  netted,  much  lacerated ;  the  shields 
(apotliecia)  marginal,  reddish  brown  with  a  thick 
border.  It  grows  on  trunks  of  trees  in  moun- 
tainous regions,  in  Britain  and  other  European 
countries,  sometimes  almost  entirely  covering  them 
with  its  shaggy  thallus.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
remedy  for  piumonary  diseases.  It  is  nutritious, 
and,  when  properly  prepared,  affords  a  light  diet, 
capable  of  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  Iceland 
Moss ;  yet  it  is  bitter  enough  to  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hops.  It  yields  a  good  brown  dye. — 
The  name  Lungwort  is  also  given  to  a  genus  of 
phanerogamous  plants  (Pulmonaria),  .of  the  natural 
order  Boraginece.  The  common  L.  (P.  officinalis)  is 
a  rare  and  rather  doubtful  native  of  Britain, 
although  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  It  has 
ovate  leaves  and  purple  flowers,  and  was  formerly 
employed  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  but  seems  to 
have  been  recommended  chiefly  by  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  lungs  in  its  spotted  leaves.  It  is 
mucilaginous,  and  slightly  emollient.  It  contains 
nitre  in  considerable  abundance.  It  is  used  in  the 
north  of  Europe  as  a  pot-herb. 

LUPERCA'LIA,  a  festival  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  held  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  honour 
of  Lupereua,  the  god  of  fertility.  When  Rome 
began  to  seek  a  Grecian  origin  for  its  religious 
ceremonies,  Lupercus  was  identified  with  Lyceean 
Pan,  and  his  worship  was  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Evander,  the  Arcadian.  Modern  scholars 
Elace  no  value  on  such  statements.  Lupercus  is 
elieved  by  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest 
pastoral  deities  of  Italy,  and  everything  that  is 
known  regarding  him  and  his  rites  favours  this 
view.  These  rites  were  of  the  rudest  and  most 
primitive  character,  and  indicate  a  high  antiquity. 
Goats  imd  dogs  were  sacrificed;  afterwards,  the 
priests  (called  Luperci)  cut  up  the  skins  of  the 
victims,  and  twisted  them  into  thongs,  with  which 
they  ran  though  the  city  striking  every  one  who 
came  in  their  way  (which  women  used  to  do) 
in' hopes  that  the  god  of  fertility  would  be  pro- 
pitious towards  them.  As  the  festival  is  believed 
to  have  been  at  first  a  shepherd  one,  this  running 
about  with  thongs  is  understood  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  symboKcal  purification  of  the  land. 
The  place  where  the  festival  was  held  was  called 
the  Lupercal,  and  was  situated  on  the  Palatine 
Hill.  It  contained  an  image  of  Lupercus,  covered 
with  a  goat's  skin.  L.  were  also  held  in  other 
cities  of  fialy. 

LU'PINB  (Lupinus),&  genus  of  plaiits  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Papilionacem, 
mostly  annuals,  but  some  of  them  perennial  her- 
baceous plants,  some  halE-shmbby ;  and  generally 
having  digitate  leaves,  with  rather  long  stalks. 
The  flowers  are  in  racemes  or  spikes,  the  calyx 
two-lipped,  the  keel  beaked,  the  filaments  all  united 
at  the  base.  The  species  of  L.  are  numerous,  and 
are  chiefly  natives  of  the  countries  near  the  Medi- 


terranean Sea,  and  of  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
and  South  America.  The  White  L.  {L.  albus),  a 
species  with  white  flowers,  has  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in 
some  parts  of  Asia,  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  which 
are  farinaceous,  and  are  used  as  food,  although, 
when  raw,  they  have  a  strong,  disagreeable,  bitter 
taste,  which  is  removed  by  steeping  in  water  and 
boiling.  They  were  a  favourite  kind  of  pulse 
amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  still 
are  so  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
although  generally  disUked  by  those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  them.  They  are  used  in  many 
countries  for  feeding  cattle,  particularly  draught- 
oxen. — The  Yellow  L.  {L.  luteus),  so  called  from 
its  yellow  flowers,  and  the  Eoyptiajt  White  L. 
{L.  termis),  which  has  white  flowers  tipped  with 
blue,  are  also  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Egypt,  &c.,  for  their  seeds,  which  are  similar  in 
their  qualities  to  those  of  the  white  lupine. — In 
many  countries,  lupines,  and  particularly  the  white 
lupine,  are  cultivated  to  yiela  green  food  for  cattle, 
and  also  to  be  ploughed  down  for  manure.  They 
grow  well  on  poor  and  dry  sandy  soils,  which  by 
this  process  of  grien-manuring,  are  fitted  for  other 
crops.  Many  speoies  of  L.  are  cultivated  in  our 
flower-gardens,  having,  beautiful  white,  yellow, 
pink,  or  blue  flowers.  The  flowers  of  some  species 
are  fragrant.  Ko  L.  is  a  native  of  Britain.  L. 
perennie  adorns  sandy  places  from  Canada  to 
Florida  with  its  fine  blue  flowers. 

LU'PULINE.     See  Hops. 

LUPUS  is  a  chronic  disease  of  the  skin,  in  which 
dull  or  livid  tubercles  are  developed,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  destroy  or  seriously  to  affect  the 
adjacent  tissues,  with  or  without  ulceration,  and 
commonly  ending  in  indelible  cicatrixes.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  noli  me  tangere.  The  disease 
usually  attacks  the  face,  especially  the  alse  of  the 
nose  and  the  lips,  but  is  sometimes  met  with  else- 
where. It  is  a  terrible  disease,  but  is  happily  of 
rare  occurrence.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin 
word  for  u,  wolf,  in  consequence  of  its  destructive 
nature. 

Lupus  usually  commences  with  the  appearance  of 
one  or  two  circular  or  oval,  duU-red,  somewhat 
translucent  tubercles,  about  two  litfes  in  diameter. 
After  a  time,  these  tubercles  increase  in  number  and 
size,  and  take  on  new  characters.  They  may  ulcerate, 
constituting  the  variety  known  as  Lupus  exedens, 
in  which  case  the  ulceration  may  pursue  a  super- 
ficial or  a  deep  course.  Scabs  are  formed  over  the 
ulcers ;  and  as  these  scabs  are  thrown  off,  the  ulcer 
beneath  is  found  to  have  increased  in  extent,  till 
great  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  and  (in  the  case 
of  the  nose)  of  the  cartilages  is  effected.  The  ulcer 
of  lupus  has  thick  red  edges,  and  exudes  a  fetid, 
ichorous  matter  in  considerable  quantity.  When 
they  do  not  ulcerate,  the  tubercles  are  softer  than 
in  the  previous  variety,  and  form  patches  of  con- 
siderable extent,  the  intervening  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  also  swelling  and  exhibiting  here  and  there 
duU-red  points,  which  are  the  summits  of  the 
imbedded  tubercles.  The  lips  become  much 
enlarged,  the  nostrils  closed  with  the  swelling,  the 
eyelids  everted,  and  the  whole  face  hideous.  This 
variety  is  known  as  Lupus  non  exedens. 

The  progress  of  lupus  is  usually  slow,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  less  than  might  be  expected, 
in  consequence  of  the  sensibUity  of  the  parts  being 
diminished  from  the  first.  The  complaint  may 
continue  for  years,  or  even  for  life,  but  is  seldom 
fatal  Its  causes  are  not  well  known,  but  it  is 
thought  that  a  scrofulous  habit  and  intemperance 
predispose  to  the  disease.    Both  sexes  are  liable  to 
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it,  but  it  seems  most  common  in  women.  It  is  not 
contagious. 

The  internal  treatment  consists  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  cod-liver  oil  and  the  preparations  of 
iodine,  especially  DonoTan's  solution,  while  locally 
strong  esoharotics  should  be  applied.  The  disease 
is,  however,  so  serious,  that  whenever  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  its  nature,  professional  aid  should  be 
sought.' 

LXJ'ECHEE,  a  kind  of  dog,  somewhat  resem- 
bHQg  a  greyhoimd,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  origin 
from  some  of  the  old  rough-haired  races  of  grey- 
hound crossed  with  the  shepherd's  dog.  It  is 
lower,  stouter,  and  less  elegant  than  the  greyhound, 
almost  rivals  it  in  fleetness,  and  much  excels  it  in 
scent.  It  is  covered  with  rough  wiry  hair,  is  usiially 
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of  a  sandy  red  colour,  although  sometimes  black  or 
grey,  and  has  half- erect  ears  and  a  pendent  taU.  It 
IS  the  poacher's  favourite  dog,  possessing  all  the 
quaUties  requisite  for  his  purposes,  in  sagacity 
rivalling  the  most  admired  dogs,  and  learning  to 
act  on  the  least  hint  or  sign  from  its  master.  Of 
course,  it  is  detested  by  gamekeepers,  and  destroyed 
on  every  opportunity. 

LU'EGAK,  a  thriving  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Belfast  to  Armagh,  20  mUes  south-west  from  the 
former  town.  It  is  unusually  neat  and  clean  in 
appearance,  and  carries  on  manufactvires  of  damasks 
and  diapers.     Pop.  7766. 

LURIiEI,  or  LORELEI,  the  name  of  a  steep 
rock  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  430 
feet  high,  a  little  way  above  'St  Goar,  celebrated 
for  its  echo,  which  is  said  to  repeat  sounds  fifteen 
times.  Near  it  is  a  whirlpool,  and  stiU  nearer, 
a  rapid,  called  tlie  Banle,  formed  by  the  river 
rushiag  over  a  number  of  sunken  rocks — ^visible, 
however,  at  low  water.     In  consequence,  the  navi- 

fation  of  the  Rhine  by  rafts  and  boats  is  rather 
angerous  at  this  point,  which  circumstance,  in 
connection  with  the  eclio,  has  undoubtedly  given 
rise  to  the  legend  of  the  beautiful  but  cruel  siren 
who  dwelt  in  a  cave  of  the  L.,  and  allured  the 
passing  voyagers  to  approach  by  the  magic  melody 
of  her  song,  until  she  wrecked  and  sank  them  in 
the  whirlpool.  The  legend  has  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  German  poets,  but  none  has 
treated  it  so  exquisitely  as  Heine. 

LtJSA'TIA  (Laudtz),  a  region  in  Germany,  now 
belonging  in  part  to  Saxony  and  in  part  to  Prussia. 
It  was  formerly  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
L.,  which  constituted  two  independent  margra- 
viates,  including  an  area  of  about  4400  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  and 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Bohemia,  on  the  W.  by 
Misnia  and  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  on  the  N.  by 
Brandenburg,  and  on  the  E.  by  Silesia.  In  1319, 
L,  was  given  to  Bohemia,  but  was  obtained  by 
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Matthias  Corvinus  in  1478,  and  was  finally  trans- 
ferred to  Saxony  in  1635 ;  but,  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  whole  of  Lower  L.  and  the  half  of 
Upper  L.  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  The  portion  left 
to  Saxony  now  forms  the  circle  of  Bautzen. 

LU'STEUM  (from  luere,  to  purify  or  expiate), 
the  solemn  offering  made  for  expiation  and  purifi- 
cation by  one  of  the  censors  in  name  of  the  Roman 
people  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Census  (q.  v.).  The 
animals  offered  in  sacrifice  were  a  boar  [sus],  sheep 
[ovis),  and  bull  (tawrus),  whence  the  offering  was 
called  Suovetaurilia.  They  were  led  round  the 
assembled  people  on  the  Campus  Martins  before 
being  sacrificed.  As  the  census  was  quinquennial, 
the  word  lustrum  came  to  signify  a  period  of  five 
years. 

LUTE  (Lat.  lutum,  clay),  in  Chemistry,  denotes 
a  substance  employed  for  effectually  closing  the 
joints  of  apparatus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
vapour  or  gases,  or  for  coating  glass  vessels  so  as 
to  render  them  more  capable  of  sustaining  a  high 
temperature,  or  for  repairing  fractures.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes,  lutes  made  of  common  plastic  clay 
or  pipeclay  with  an  admixture  of  linseed-meal  or 
almond-powder,  or,  for  common  stills,  Hnseed-meal 
and  water  made  into  a  paste,  are  quite  sufficient ;  for 
morfe  dehoate  experiments.  Fat  Lute  (q.  v.),  covered 
over  with  moistened  bladder,  is  used.  Lutes  for 
coating  glass  vessels  are  generally  composed  of 
Stourbridge  clay  or  Windsor  loam,  mixed  with 
water  J  but  the  most  simple  method  is  to  brush  the 
glass  retort  over  with  a  paste  of  pipeclay  and  water, 
dry  it  quickly,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  a  suffi- 
cient thickness  of  coating  is  obtained.  Other  lutes 
in  frequent  use  are  Willis's  lute  (a  paste  composed 
of  a  solution  of  borax  in  boiling  water,  with  slaked 
bme),  various  mixtures  of  borax  and  clay,  of  liiue 
and  white  of  egg,  iron  cement  (see  Cements), 
moistened  bladder,  paper  prepared  with  wax  and 
turpentine,  a^id  caoutchouc.  The  use  of  the  last- 
named  lute  has,  on  account  of  its  flexibility,  and 
consequent  non-liabihty  to  accident,  been  rapidly 
extending. 

LUTHEK,  Maetin,  the  greatest  of  the  Protestant 
reformers  of  the  16th  c,  was  bom  at  Eisleben 
on  the  10th  November  1483.  His  father  was  a 
miner  in  humble  circimistances ;  his  mother,  as 
Melanchthon  records,  was  a  woman  of  exemplary 
virtue  {exemplar  virtutum),  and  peculiarly  esteemed 
in  her  walk  of  life.  Shortly  after  Martin's  birth,  his 
parents  removed  to  Mansfeld,  where  their  circum- 
stances erelong  improved  by  industry  and  perse- 
verance. Their  son  was  sent  to  school ;  and  both 
at  home  and  in  school,  his  training  was  of  a  severe 
and  hardening  character.  His  father  sometimes 
whipped  him,  he  says,  'for  a  mere  trifle  tUl  the 
blood  came,'  and  he  was  subjected  to  the  scholastic 
rod  fifteen  times  in  one  day !  Scholastic  and  parental 
severity  was  the  rule  in  these  days ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  character  of  L.'s  schoolmaster 
at  Mansfeld,  there  is  no  reason  to  behove  that  his 
father  was  a  man  of  exceptionally  stern  character. 
While  he  whipped  his  son  soundly,  he  also  tenderly 
cared  for  him,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  him 
to  and  from  school  in  his  arms  with  gentle  solicitude. 
L.'s  schooling  was  completed  at  Magdeburg  and 
Eisenach,  and  at  the  latter  place  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  good  lady  of  the  name  of  Cotta,  who 
provided  him  with  a  comfortable  home  during  his 
stay  there.  , 

When  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
entered  the  university  of  Erfurt,  with  the  view  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  He 
went  through  the  usual  studies  in  the  classics  and 
the  schoolmen,  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  o£ 
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Philosophy,  or  Master  of  Arts,  in  1505,  when  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  a  profound  change  of  feeling  had  begun 
iu  him.  Chancing  one  day  to  examine  the  Vulgate 
in  the  University  Library,  he  saw  with  astonish- 
ment that  there  were  more  gospels  and  epistles 
than  in  the  lectiouaries.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
contents  of  his  newly-found  treasure.  His  heart 
was  deeply  touched,  and  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  a  spiritual  life.  He  separated  himself 
from  his  friends  and  fellow-students,  and  withdrew 
into  the  Augustine  convent  at  Erfurt. 

Here  he  spent  the  next  three  years,  of  his  life — 
years  of  peculiar  interest  and  significance ;  for 
it  was  during  this  time  that  he  laid,  in' the  study 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Augustine,  the  foundation  of 
those  doctrinal  convictions  which  were  afterwards 
to  rouse  and  strengthen  him  in  his  struggle  against 
the  papacy.  He  describes  very  vividly  the  spiritual 
crisis  through  which  he  passed,  the  burden  of  sin 
which  so  long  lay  upon  him,  'too  heavy  to  be  borne ; ' 
and  the  relief  that  he  at  length  found  in  the  clear 
apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  the  'forgiveness 
of  sins '  through  the  grace  of  Christ. 

In  the  year  1507,  L.  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Wittenberg, 
destined  to  derive  its  chief  celebrity  from  his  name. 
He  became  a  teacher  in  the  new  university,  founded 
there  by  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Sastony.  At  first, 
he  lectured  on  dialectics  and  physios,  but  his  heart 
was  already  given  to  geology,  and  in  1509  he 
became  a  Bachelor  ofT?heology,  and  commenced 
lecturing  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  lectures 
made  a  great  impression,  and  the  novelty  of  his 
views  already  began  to  excite  attention.  '  This 
monk,'  said  the  rector  of  the  university, '  will  puzzle 
our  doctors,  and  bring  in  a  new  doctrine.'  Besides 
lecturing,  he  began  to  preach,  and  his  sermons 
reached  a  wider  audience,  and  produced  a  still  more 
powerful  influence.  His  words,  as  Melanchthon 
said,  were  '  bom  not  on  his  lips,  but  in  his  soid,' 
and  they  moved  profoundly  the  souls  of  all  who 
heard  them. 

In  1510  or  1511,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Bome,  and  he  has  described  very  vividly  what  he 
saw  and  heard  there.  His  devout  and  unquestion- 
ing reverence,  for  he  was  yet  in  his  own  subsequent 
view  '  a  most  insane  papist,'  appears  in  _  strange 
conflict  with  his  awakened  thoughtfuluess  and  the 
moral  indignation  at  the  abuses  of  the  papacy 
beginnuig  to  stir  in  him. 

On  L.'s  return  from  Rome,  he  was  made  a  Doctor 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  his  career  as  a  Eeformer 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  system  of 
indulgences  had  reached  a  scandalous  height.  The 
idea  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  church  to 
forgive  sin,  had  gradually  grown  into  the  notion, 
which  was  widely  spread,  that  the  pope  could 
issue  pardons  of  his  own  free  will,  which,  being 
dispensed  to  the  faithful,  exonerated  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  transgressions.  The  sale  of 
these  pardons  had  become  an  organised  part  of  the 
papal  system.  Money  was  largely  needed  at  Home, 
to  feed  the  extravagances  of  the  papal  court;  and 
its  numerous  emissaries  sought  everywhere  to  raise 
funds  by  the  sale  of  'indulgences,'  as  they  were 
called,  for  the  sins  of  frail  humanity  :  the  principal 
of  these  was  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  who 
had  established  himself  at  Juterbooh,  on  the  borders 
of  Saxony.  L.'s  indignation  at  the  shameless 
traffic  which  this  man  carried  on,  finally  became 
irrepressible  :  '  God  willing,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  wiU 
beat  a  hole  in  his  drum.'  He  drew  out  95  theses 
on  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  he  nailed  up 
on  the  gate  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  and  which 
he  ofiered  to  maintain  in  the  university  against  aU 


impugners.  The  general  purport  of  these  theses 
was  to  deny  to  the  pope  all  right  to  forgive  sins. 
'  If  the  sinner  was  truly  contrite,  he  received  com- 
plete forgiveness.  The  pope's  absolution  had  no 
value  in  and  for  itself.' 

This  sudden  and  bold  step  of  L.  was  aUi  that 
was  necessary  to  awaken  a  widespread  excitement. 
The  news  of  it  spread  rapidly  far  and  wide.  It 
seemed  '  as  if  angels  had  carried  it  to  the  ears  of 
all  men.'  Tetzef  was  forced  to  .retreat  from  the 
borders  of  Saxony  to  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, -where 
he  drew  out  and  published  a  set  of  counter-theses, 
and  publicly  committed  those  of  L.  to  the  flames. 
The  students  at  Wittenberg  retaliated  by  burning 
Tetzel's  theses.  The  elector  refused  to  interfere, 
and  the  excitement  increased  as  new  combatants — 
Hochstratten,  Prierias,  and  Eok — entered  the  field. 
Eck  was  an  able  man,  and  an  old  friend  of  L.'s, 
and  the  argument  between  him  and  the  Reformer 
was  especially  vehement. 

At  first,  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  took  little  heed  of 
the  disturbance ;  he  is  reported  even  to  have  said 
when  he  heard  of  it,  that '  Friar  Martin  was  a  man 
of  genius,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  him 
molested.'  Some  of  the  cardinals,  however,  saw 
the  real  charabter  of  the  movement,  which  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  seriousness  evident  even  to  the 
pope;  and  L.  received  a  summons  to  appear  at 
Rome,  and  answer  for  his  theses.  Once  again  in 
Rome,  it  is  unlikely  he  would  ever  have  been 
allowed  to  return.  His  university  and  the  elector 
interfered,  and  a  legate  was  sent  to  Germany  to 
hear  and  determine  the  case.  Cardinal  Cajetan  was 
the  legate,  and  he  was  but  little  fitted  to  deal  with 
Luther.  He  would  enter  into  no  argument  with 
him,  but  merely  called  upon  him  to  retract.  L. 
refused,  and  fled  from  Augsburg,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  meet  the  papal  representative.  The  task 
of  negotiation  was  then  undertaken  by  Miltitz,  a 
German,  and  envoy  of  the  pope  to  the  Saxon 
court,  and  by  his  greater  address,  a  temporary 
peace  was  obtained.  This  did  not  last  long.  The 
Eeformer  was  too  deeply  moved  to  keep  silent. 
'  God  hurries  and  drives  me,'  he  said ;  '  I  am  not 
master  of  myself :  I  wish  to  be  quiet,  and  am 
hurried  into  the  midst  of  tumidts.'  Dr  Eok  and  he 
held  a  memorable  disputation  at  Leipzig,  in  which 
the  subject  of  argument  was  no  longer  merely 
the  question  of  indulgences,  but  the  general  power 
of  the  pope.  The  disputation,  of  course,  came  to 
no  practical  result;  each  controversialist  claimed 
the  victory,  and  L.  in  the  meantime  made  progress 
in  freedom  of  opinion,  and  attacked  the  papal  system 
as  a  whole  more  boldly.  Erasmus  and  Hutteu 
joined  in  the  conflict,  which  waxed  more  loud  and 
threatening. 

In  1520,  the  reformer  published  his  famous 
address  to  the  '  Christian  Nobles  of  Germany.'  This 
was  followed  in  the 'same  year  by  a  treatise  On  die 
Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church.  In  these  works, 
both  of  which  circulated  widely,  and  powerfully 
influenced  many  minds,  L.  took  firmer  and  broader 
ground;  he  attacked  not  only  the  abuses  of  the 
papacy,  and  its  pretensions  to  supremacy,  but  also 
the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
'  These  works,'  Ranke  says,  '  contain  the  kernel  of 
the  whole  Reformation.'  The  papal  bidl  was  issued 
against  biin  ;  the  dread  document  was  burned 
before  an  assembled  miiltitude  of  doctors,  students, 
and  citizens  at  the  Elster  Gate  of  Wittenberg. 
Germany  was  convulsed  with  excitement.  Eck 
(who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  obtaining  the 
buU)  fied  from  place  to  place,  glad  to  escape  with 
his  life,  and  L.  was  everywhere  the  hero  of  the 
hour. 

Charles  V.  had  at  this  time  succeeded  to  the 
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empire,  and  he  convened  his  first  diet  of  the 
sovereigns  and  states  at  "Worms.  The  diet  met  in 
the  beginning  of  1521 ;  an  order  waa  issued  for 
the  destruction  of  L.'s  books,  and  he  himself  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  diet.  This  was  above 
all  what  he  desired — to  confess  the  truth  before  the 
assembled  powers  of  Germany.  He  resolved  to 
obey  the  summons,  come  what  would.  All  Ger- 
many was  moved  by,  his  heroism;  his  journey 
resembled  a  triumph;  the  threats  of  enemies  and 
the  anxieties .  of  friends  aKke  failed  to  move  him. 
'  I  am  resolved  to  enter  Worms,'  he  said,  '  although 
as  many  devils  should  set  at  me  as  there  are  tUes 
on  the  house-tops.'  His  appearance  and  demeanour 
before  the  diet,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he 
held  his  ground,  and  refused  to  retract,  all  make 
a.  striking  picture.  'tJnless  I  be  convinced,'  he 
said,  'by  Scripture  and  reason,  I  neither  can  nor 
dare  retract  anything,  for  my  conscience  is  a  captive 
to  God's  word,  and  it  is  neither  safe  nor  right  to 
go  against  conscience.  There  I  take  my  stand.  I 
can  do  no  otherwise.    So  help  me,  God.    Amen.' 

On  his  return  from  Worms,  he  was  seized,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  friend,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  safely  lodged  in  the  old  cSstle  of  the  Wart- 
burg.  The  affair  was  made  to  assume  an  aspect 
of  violence,  but  in  reality  it  was  designed  to  secure 
him  from  the  destruction  which  his  conduct  at 
Worms  would  certainly  have  provoked  He 
remained  in  this  shelter  for  about  a  year,  concealed 
in  the  guise  of  a  knight.  His  chief  employment 
/  was  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  his  native 
language.  He  composed  various  treatises  besides, 
and  injured  his  health  by  sedentary  habits  and 
hard  study.  His  imagination  became  morbidly 
excited,  and  he  thought  he  saw  and  heard  the  Evil 
One  mocking  him  while  engaged  in  his  literary 
tasks.  On  one  occasion,  he  hurled  his  inkstand  at 
the  intruder,  and  made  him  retreat.  The  subject 
of  the  personality  and  presence  of  Satan  was  a 
familiar  one  with  L.,  and  he  has  many  things  about 
it  in  his  Table-tall;. 

The  disorders  which  sprang  up  in  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  recalled  L.  to  Wittenberg.  He  felt 
that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  restrain  Carlstadt 
and  others,  and  defying  any  dangers  to  which  he 
might  stUl  be  exposed,  he  returned  to  the  old  scene 
of  his  labours,  rebuked  the  unruly  spirits  who  had 
acquired  power  in  his  absence,  and  resumed  with 
renewed  energy  his  interrupted  work.  He  strove  to 
arrest  the  excesses  of  the  Zwickau  fanatics,  and 
counselled  peace  and  order  to  the  inflamed  peasants, 
while  he  warned  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
unchristian  cruelty  of  many  of  their  doings,  which 
had  driven  the  people  to  exasperation  and  frenzji'. 
At  no  period  of  his  life  is  he  greater  than  now  m 
the  stand  which  he  made  agaiust  lawlessness  on  the 
one  hand  and  tyranny  on  the  other.  He  vindicated 
his  claim  to  be  a  Reformer  in  the  highest  sense  by 
the  wise  and  manly  part  which  he  acted  in  this 
great  social  crisis  in  the  history  of  Germany. 

His  next  act  of  importance  was  by  no  means 
so  commendable.  Although  he  had  been  at  first 
united  in  a  common  cause  with  Erasmus,  estrange- 
ment had  gradually  sprung  up  between  the  scholar 
of  Rotterdam  and  the  enthusiatio  reformer  of 
Wittenberg.  This  estrangement  came  to  an  open 
breach  in  the  year  1525,  when  Erasmus  published 
his  treatise  De  Libera  Arbitrio.  L.  immediately 
foEowed  with  his  counter-treatise,  De  Servo  Arbitrio. 
The  controversy  raged  loudly  between  them;  and 
in  the  vehemence  of  his  hostility  to  the  doctrine 
of  Erasmus,  L.  was  led  into  various  assertions  of 
a  very  questionable  kind,  besides  indulging  iu  wild 
abuse  of  his  opponent's  character.  The  quarrel  was 
an  unhappy  one  on  both  sides;  and  it  must  be 


confessed  there  is  especially  a  want  of  generosity  in 
the  manner  in  which  L.  continued  to  cherish  the 
dislike  which  sprung  out  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  L.  married 
Catharine  von  Bora,  one  of  nine  nuns,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  his  teaching,  had  ema,ncipated 
themselves  from  their  religious  vows.  The  step 
rejoiced  his  enemies,  and  even  alarmed  some  of  his 
friends  likeMelanchthou.  But  it  greatly  contributed 
to  his  happiness,  while  it  served  to  enrich  and 
strengthen  his  character.  All  the  most  interesting 
and  touching  glimpses  we  get  of  him  henceforth 
are  iu  connection  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Two  years  after  his  marriage,  he  fell  into  a 
dangerous  sickness  and  depression  of  spirits,  from 
which  he  was  only  aroused  by  the  dangers  besetting 
Christendom  from  the  advance  of  the  Turks.  Two 
years  later,  in  1529,  he  engaged  in  his  famous  con- 
ference at  Marburg  with  Zwingli  and  other  Swiss 
divines.  In  this  conference,  he  obstiuately  main- 
tained his  peculiar  views  as  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Impanation)  ; 
and  as  in  the  controversy  with  Erasmus,  distin- 
guished himself  more  by  the  inflexible  dogmatism 
of  his  opinions,  than  by  the  candour  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  liis  arguments,  or  the  fairness  and 
generosity  of  his  temper.  Aggressive  and  reforming 
in  the  first  stage  of  his  l5e,  and .  while  he  was 
dealing  with  practical  abuses,  he  was  yet  in  many 
respects  essentially  conservative  in  his  intellectual 
character,  and  he  shut  his  mind  pertinaciously  after 
middle  life  to  any  advance  in  doctrinal'opinion.  The 
following  year  finds  him  at  Coburg,  while  the  diet 
sat  at  Augsburg.  It  was  deemed  prudent  to  intrust 
the  interests  of  the  Protestant  cause  to  Melanch- 
thon,  who  attended  the  diet,  but  L.  removed  to 
Coburg,  to  be  conveniently  at  hand  for  consulta- 
tion. The  estabhshment  of  the  Protestant  creed  at 
Augsburg  marks  the  culmination  of  the  German  ' 
Reformation;  and  the  life  of  L.  from  henceforth 
possesses  comparatively  little  interest.  He  survived 
sixteen  years  longer,  but  they  are  years  marked 
by  few  incidents  of,  importance.  He  died  iu  the 
end  of  February  1546. 

L.'s  character  presents  an  imposing  combination 
of  great  qualities.  Endowed  with  broad  human 
sympathies,  massive  energy,  manly  and  affectionate 
simplicity,  and  rich,  if  sometimes  coarse  humour,  he 
is  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  genius.  His  intui- 
tions of  divine  truth  were  bold,  vivid,  and  penetrat- 
ing, if  not  comprehensive ;  and  he  possessed  the  art 
which  God  alone  gives  to  the  finer  and  abler  spirits 
that  He  calls  to  do  special  work  in  this  world,  of 
kindling  other  souls  with  the  fire  of  his  own  con- 
victions, and  awakening  them  to  a  higher  con- 
sciousness of  religion  and  duty.  He  was  a  leader 
of  men,  therefore,  and  a  Reformer  in  the  highest 
sense.  His  powers  were  fitted  to  his  appointed  task : 
it  was  a  task  of  Titanic  magnitude,  and  he  was  a 
Titan  in  intellectual  robustness  and  moral  strength 
and  courage.  It  was  only  the  divine  energy  which 
swayed  him,  and  of  which  he  recognised  himself 
the  organ,  that  could  have  accomplished  what 
he  did. 

Reckoned  as  a  mere  theologian,  there  are  others 
who  take  higher  rank.  There  is  a  lack  of  patient 
thoughtfulness  and  philosophioal  temper  In  his 
doctrinal  discussions;  but  the  absence  of  these 
very  qualities  gave  wings  to  his  bold,  if  sometimes 
crude  conceptions,  and  enabled  him  to  triumph  iu 
the  struggle  for  life  or  death  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  To  initiate  the  religious  movement  which 
was  destined  to  renew  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
give  a  nobler  and  more  enduring  life  to  the  Saxon 
nations,  required  a  gigantic  will,  which,  instead  of 
being    crushed   by  opposition,  '  or   frightened   by 
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hatred,  should  only  gather  strength  from  the 
fierceness  of  the  conflict  before  it.  To  clear  the 
air  thoroughly,  as  he  himself  said,  thimder  and 
lightning  are  necessary ;  and  he  waa  well  content 
to  represent  these  agencies  in  the  great  work  of 
Eeformation  in  the  16th  century.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that  history  presents  few  greater 
characters — few  that, excite  at  once  more  love  and 
admiration,  and  in  which  we  see  tenderness, 
humour,  and  a  certain  picturesque  grace  and  poetic 
aensibihty  more  happily  combine  with  a  lofty  and 
magnanimous,  if  sometimes  rugged  sublimity. 

L.'s  worlia  are  very  voluminous,  partly  in  Latin, 
and  partly  in  German.  Among  those  of  more 
general  interest  ai'e  his  Table-talk,  his  Letters  and 
Sermons.  De  Wette  has  given  to  the  pubUc  a 
copious  and  valuable  edition  of  his  Letters,  which, 
along  with  his  Table-talk,  are  the  chief  authority 
for  his  life.  Many  special  lives  of  him,  however, 
have  been  written,  by  Melanchthon,  Michelet,  Audin, 
and  others. 

LU'THERANS,  a  designation  originally  applied 
by  their  adversaries  to  the  Reformers  of  the  16th 
c,  and  which  afterwards  was  distinctively  appro- 
priated among  Protestants  themselves  to  those  who 
took  part  with  Martin  Luther  against  the  Swiss 
Reformers,  particularly  in  the  controversies  regard- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  so  employed  to  this 
day,  as  the  designation  of  one  of ,  the  two  great 
sections  into  which  the  Protestant  Church  was  soon 
unhappily  divided,  the  other,  being  known  as  the 
Seformed  (q.  v.).  To  the  end  of  Luther's  life, 
perfect  harmony  subsisted  between  him  and  his 
friend  Melanchthon;  but  already  there  were  some 
who  stood  forth  as  more  Lutheran  than  Luther,  and 
by  whom  Melanchthon  was  denounced  as  a  Orypto- 
Galvinist  and  a  traitor  to  evangelical  truth.  After 
Luther's  death,  this  party  became  more  confident; 
and  holding  by  Luther's  words,  without  having 
imbibed  his  spirit,  changed  his  evangelical  doctrine 
into  a  dry  scholasticism  and  lifeless  orthodoxy, 
whilst  extreme  heat  and  violence  against  their  oppo- 
nents were  substituted  in  the  pulpit  itself  for  the 
zealous  preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  principal  seat 
of  their  strength  was  in  the  university  of  Jena, 
which  was  founded  in  1557  for  this  very  object,  and 
maintained  their  cause  against  Wittenberg.  The 
utmost  iUiberahty  characterised  this  party ;  and  ia 
so  far  as  governments-  came  under  their  influence, 
extreme  intolerance  was  manifested,  the  measures 
adopted  against  those  who  differed  from  them  being 
not  unfrequently  of  a  persecuting  nature.  No  con- 
troversy was  ever  conducted  with  more  bitterness 
than  the  Sacramentarian  Controversy  (q.  v.). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  the  Lutherans 
of  Germany  found  a  new  object  of  hostility  in 
the  Pietists  (q.  v.),  agaiast  whom  they  stirred  up 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  instigated 
the  governments  to  severity. — In  the  18th  c,  they 
came  into  conflict  with  Bationalism  (q.  v.),  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  state 
of  things  existing  in  Germany  during  the  previous 
period  of  unprofitable  theological  strife. — When, 
after  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
over,  the  Prussian  government  formed  and  carried 
into  execution  a  scheme  for  the  union  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  into  one  national 
church  (see  Petjssia),  an  active  opposition  arose  on 
the  part  of  those  who  now  began  to  be  known 
as  Old  Lutherans.  ^  Separate  congregations  were 
formed,  and  an  attitude  of  open  hostility  to  the 
government  was  assumed  by  some ;  whilst  others, 
more  moderate,  but  holding  the  same  theological 
opinions,  continued  to  maintain  these  opinions 
within  the  United  EvangeUcal  Church.  Amongst 
the  latter  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in 


Germany,  as  Hengstenberg,  Olshausen,  Guericke, 
and  Tholuok.  The  separatists  were  for  some  time 
severely  dealt  with  by  the  government,  and  conse- 
quently many  left  their  native  country  to  found  Old 
Lutheran  communities  in  America  and  Australia. 
This  took  place  chiefly  about  the  year  1837.  After 
that  time,  greater  toleration  was  praytised,  and  now 
the  Old  Lutherans  form  a  legally  recognised  eccle- 
siastical body  in  Prussia.  For  some  time  after 
the  political  excitement  of  1848,  those  who  held  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  within  the  national  or  United 
Bvangehcal  Church  of  Prussia,  exhibited  consider- 
able uneasiness,  and  a  strong  desire  for  a  position 
more  consistent  with  their  ecclesiastical  traditions ; 
but  more  recently  this  feeling  seems  to  have  been 
considerably  allayed. 

Lutheranism  is  the  prevailing  form  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Northern  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Wurtemberg ;  it 
also  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  parts 
of  Germany.  It  is  the  national  religion  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  ;  and  there  are  Lutheran 
churches  in  Holland,  France,  Poland,  &c.  Amongst 
the  Lutheran  symboKcal  books,  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession (q.  V.)  holds  the  principal  place  ;  but  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  fully 
recognised.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  is  as  to  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper ; 
the  Lutherans  holding  the  doctrine  of  consub- 
stantiation,  although  rejecting  transubstantiation 
(see  Lord's  Supper;  Impaitation;  and  Transub- 
stantiation) ;  whilst  some  of  their  more  extreme 
theologians  have  asserted  not  only  the  presence 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  Luther  did,  but  the  absolute  omni- 
presence of  his  human  nature.  Other  points  of 
difference  relate  to  the  allowance  in  Christian 
worship  of  things  indifferent  (adiaphora) ;  and  many 
of  those  things  at  first  retained  as  merely  tolerable 
by  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers,  have  become 
favourite  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  some 
of  the  Lutheran  churches — as  images  and  pictures 
in  places  of  worship,  clerical  vestments,  the  form  of 
exorcism  in  baptism,  &o.  Among  the  Old  Lutherans 
of  Prussia,  particularly  the  separatists,  a  strong 
tendency  to  exaggeration  in  these  distinctive  peculi- 
arities has  manifested  itself. 

In  many  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  and  of  their  symbolical  books,  have  long 
given  place,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Arminianism, 
and  to  a  system  of  religion  very  inconsistent  with 
Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  In  some 
quarters,  particularly  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  a 
reaction  has  of  late  years  appeared ;  and  many  of 
the  Lutheran  divines  of  Germany  are  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  'evangelical'  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers. 

In  its  constitution,  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
generally  unepiscopal,  without  being  properly  presby- 
terian.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  there  are  bishops, 
and  in  Sweden  an  archbishop  (of  Upsal),  but  their 
powers  are  very  limited.  Where  Lutheranism  is 
the  national  reUgion,  the  sovereign  is  recognised  as 
the  supreme  bishop,  and  the  church  is  governed  by 
consistories  appointed  by  him,  and  composed  both 
of  clergymen  and  laymen.  The  members  of  congre- 
gations possess  almost  no  rights. 

LUTON,  a,  market-town  and  parish  of  England, 
county  Bedford,  situated  30  miles  north-north-west 
of  London,  on  the  river  Lea,  which  rises  in  the 
parish.  It  is  connected  with  the  London  and  North- 
western and  the  Great  Northern  Railways  by 
branch-lines  from  Leighton  Buzzard  to  Hatfield. 
Staple  trade,. straw-hat  manufacture.  Pop.  of  town, 
15,329.      The  parish  church,  an  ancient  and  noble 
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structure,  contains  an  elegant,  and  perhaps  unique, 
baptismal  font. 

LU'TZEN,^  a  small  town  of  2509  inhabitants, 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  famous  for 
two  great  battles  fought  iu  its  vicinity.  The  first 
took  place  on  ^^th  November  16.32.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  who  had  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Bavaria,  being  recalled  from  his  designs  of  conquest 
there  by  the  advance  of  TVaUenstein  on  Saxony, 
united  his  forces  with  those  of  Duke  Bernard  of 
Saxe-Wejmar,  and  attacked  the  Imperiahsts  at 
LUtzen.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was  very  vari- 
ous ;  but  notwithstanding  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  victory  remained  with  the  Swedes,  and 
WaUenstein  was  compelled  to  resign  to  them  the 
field  of  battle.  About  9000  men  were  kiUed  and 
severely  wounded. 

The  Battle  of  L.,  on  2d  May  1813,  was  fought 
somewhat  further  to  the  south,  at  the  vUlage  of 
Groszgorsohen.  It  was  the  first  great  conflict  of 
the  united  Kussian  and  Prussian  army  with  the 
army  of  Napoleon  iu  that  decisive  campaign.  The 
alUes  gained  at  first  great  successes,  but  the  French 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  field  at  the  close  of 
the  day ;  their  superiority  in  numbers  securing 
them  the  victory,  although  they  lost  about  12,000 
men,  and  the  allies  only  10,000.  By  this  battle, 
the  French  regained  possession  of  Saxony  and  the 
Elbe. 

LUXEMBOUBG,  FBAI1901S  Henei  be  Mokt- 
MOEENCY,  Duke  oe.  Marshal  of  France,  a  famous 
general  of  Loms  XIV.,  bom  at  Paris  8th  January 
1628,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  Frangois  de  Mont- 
morency, Count  of  Bouteville,  who  was  beheaded  on 
account  of  a  duel.  His  aunt,  the  mother  of  the 
Great  Condg,  brought  him  up  as  a  companion  of 
her  son,  with  whom  he  took  part  in  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  Fronde,  signalising  himself  in  the 
battles  then  fought.  Being  afterwards  received  into 
favour  by  jLouis  XIV.,  he  seri'ed  as  a  volunteer 
imder  Turenne  in  Flanders  (1667),  in  Franche 
ComtS  as  the  lieutenant-general  of  Condg,  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  battles  of  Grool, 
Deventer,  Zwoll,  &c.,  greatly  increased  his  reputa- 
tion. He  had,  however,  the  misfortune  to  embroil 
himself  in  a  quarrel  with  the  all-powerful  Louvois, 
the  results  of  which  were  disastrous  to  his  prospects 
for  a  time.  He  assumed  the  title  of  L.  on  marrying 
the  heiress  of  that  house.  Some  of  his  mihtary 
exploits  were  very  daring,  and  were  executed  with 
great  skill ;  his  retreat  from  Holland,  in  particiilar, 
being  executed  in  such  a  masterly  manner,  that  it 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  generals  of  his  age  : 
but  he  largely  participated  in  the  savage  burning 
of  towns,  and  desolating  of  conquered  districts, 
which  disgraced  the  French  arms  at  that  period, 
though  it  is  believed  that  in  this  he  only  carried  out 
the  positive  instructions  which  he  received  from 
Louvois  (q.  v.).  In  the  campaign  of  1677,  he  defeated 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Mont-Cassel,  took  St  Omer, 
and  compelled  the  prince  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Charleroi.  After  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  Louvois 
attempted  to  accomplish  his  destruction  by  means 
almost  incredible.  Having  got  possession  of  a  con- 
tract between  L.  and  a  wood-merchant,  he  caused 
it  to  be  changed  so  that  it  became  a  contract  with 
the  devil.  XJpon  this,  L.  was  summoned  before  the 
Gliamhre  Ardente,  and  obeyed  the  citation,  although 
his  friends  advised  him  to  leave  the  country.  He 
was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and  there  confined  in 
a  dark  dungeon.  After  fourteen  months,  he  was 
acquitted  and  released,  but  banished  to  one  of  his 
domains,  where  he  lived  forgotten  for  ten  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  the  king  appointed  him  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Flanders.    On  the  1st 
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July  1690,  he  gaiued  a  victory  over  the  Prince  of 
Waldeck  at  Fleurus  ;  on  4th  August  1692,  and  29th 
July  1693,  over  "WiUiam  IIL  of  England,  at  Steen- 
kirk  and  at  Neerwindeu.  He  took  Charleroi  12th 
October  1693.  He  died  4th  January  1695.  L.  was 
crooked  in  shape  and  feeble  in  body,  but  possessed 
an  iuexhaustible  activity  of  spirit. 

LU'XBMBURG,  an  old  German  county,  and 
afterwards  a  duchy,  which,  about  the  12th  c, 
came  into  possession  of  the  Counts  of  Limburg,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of  Luxemburg.  It  was 
next  acquired  by  Burgundy,  and  in  this  way  came 
into  the  hands  of  Austria.  By  the  Peace  of  Campo 
Formio  (q.  v.),  it  was  ceded  to  France  in  1797.  In 
1814,  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  grand  duchy 
of  the  German  Confederation,  and  given  to  Holland 
in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Nassau.  In  1830, 
when  Belgium  formed  itself  into  an  independent 
kingdom,  L.  was  divided  between  it  and  Holland^ 
the  latter,  however,  retaining  little  more  than  the 
fortress  of  Luxemburg,  till  1839,  when,  by  a  treaty 
signed  in  London,  a  new  division  was  made  more 
favourable  to  HoUaud. — Belgian  L.,  or  Luxem- 
BOUEG,  the  largest  province  of  Belgium,  forming 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  country,  contains  an 
area  of  1690  Enghsh  square  miles,  with  a  population 
(1861)  of  202,080.  It  is  traversed  from  south-west 
to  north-east  by  a  branch  of  the  Ardennes,  which 
nowhere  exceed  2000  feet  in  height.  The  surface 
is  in  general  extremely  rugged,  much  covered  with 
woods  and  morasses.  The  sod  is  poor.  About  a 
third  of  the  arable  land  is  devoted  to  pasture,  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  berug  reared  for 
export.  The  horses  are  a  strong,  hardy  breed,  much 
prized  both  for  agricultural  and  military  purposes. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  consists  of  iron, 
lead,  copper,  marble,  freestone,  slate,  gypsum,  &c.  ■ 
The  chief  manufactures  are  cloth,  tulle,  earthen- 
ware, leather,  naOs,  and  potash ;  and  the  principal 
articles  of  export  are  hemp,  flax,  oak-bark,  timber, 
iron,  leather,  cheese,  &c.  The  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, Arlon,  has  a  pop.  of  4200. — DtrTOH  L.,  which 
is  not  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Holland — 
the  king  of  that  country  being  only  grand-duke  of 
L. — ranks  as  a  duchy  in  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. It  hes  east  of  the  Belgian  province  of  the 
same  name,  and  quite  apart  from- the  other  provinces 
of  Holland.  It  has  an  area  of  979  English  square 
mUes,  with  a  pop.  of  (1861)  196,804,  the  most  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  which,  notwith- 
standing, is  in  a  very  backward  condition,  owing  to 
the  unkindly  nature  of  the  soU.  The  chief  products 
are  wine,  corn,  hops,  hemp,  and  flax ;  mines  of  iron 
in  the  eastern  districts  yield  annually  about  9000 
tons  after  smelting,  and  the  Quarries  of  lime  and 
slate  are  extensive.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Walloons,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Germans.  The 
capital  of  the  province  is  Luxemburg  (q.  v.).  L., 
united  with  Limburg,  occupies  the  11th  place  in 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  furnishes  a  contingent 
of  2706  men  to  the  federal  army,  and  possesses  3 
votes  iu  the  plenum,    ^ee  Geemany. 

LUXEMBURG,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Luxem- 
boiu'g,  is  situated  on  the  Else  or  Alsette,  76  miles 
south-by-east  from  Liege,  and  possesses  a  pop.  of 
about  11,000.  Its  situation  has  often  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  Jerusalem,  being,  like  the  latter, 
surrounded  by  escarped  rocks,  which,  excepting 
the  west  side,  average  200  feet  in  height.  The 
Spaniards,  Austrians,  French,  and  Dutch,  who  suc- 
cessively held  possession  of  the  town,  so  increased 
and  strengthened  its  fortifications  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  c.  it  was  considered  to  be,  with  the 
exception  of  Gibraltar,  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Europe.  Another  portion  of  L.,  called  the '  low  town,' 
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is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  along  the 
banka  of  the  river.  It  possesses  a  fine  cathedral, 
various  handsome  buildings  and  public  institutions. 
It  has  also  manufactures  of  wax,  distilleriea,  brew- 
eries, tanneries,  and  an  extensive  general  trade.  It 
is  one  of  the  federal  fortresses,  and  is  gan-isoned  by 
Prussian  troops. 

LUZO'lf,  the  largest  and  most  northerly  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  (q.  v.). 

LYCANTHEO'PIA  (Gr.  lycos,  arWoU ;  anthropos, 
a  man),  wolf-madness.  There  has  been  in  various 
countries  and  times  a,  popular  superstition  and 
dread  that  men  had  been  transmuted  into  wolves 
by  Satanic  agency,  ajid  roamed  through  forests  and 
desert  places  actuated  by  the  same  appetites  as 
the  wild  beast  whose  aspect  or  name  they  bore. 
The  panic  thus  inspired  may  have  suggested  the 
delusion  now  under  consideration,  where  the  pro- 
cess of  transformation  was  purely  subjective,  and 
the  transforming  power  disease.  Many  instances 
occur,  and  may  be  encountered  in  every  asylum,  in 
which  the  insane  conceive  themselves  dogs  {Gpian- 
thropia)  and  other  animals,  and  even  inanimate 
objects ;  but  these  are  solitary  cases,  whereas  this 
hallucination  has  appeared  epidemically,  and  lycan- 
thropes  have  literally  herded  and  hunted  together 
in  packs.  In  1600,  multitudes  were  attacked  with 
the  disease  in  the  Jura,  emulated  the  destructive 
habits  of  the  wolf,  murdered  and  devoured  children ; 
howled,  walked,  or  attempted  progression  upon  all- 
fours,  so  that  the  palms  of  the  hands  became  hard 
and  homy ;  and  admitted  that  they  congregated 
in  the  mountains  for  a  sort  of  cannibal  or  devil's 
Sabbath.  Imprisonment,  burning,  scarcely  sufficed 
to  check  what  grew  into  a, source  of  public  danger. 
Six  hundred  persons  were  executed  on  their  own 
confession.  Cases  in  which  the  sufferer  boasts  of 
being  a  wolf,  creeps  like  a  quadruped,  barks,  leaps, 
bites,  and  which  in  other  respects  are  closely  allied 
to  these,  still  happen  in  sufficient  frequency  to  sug- 
gest the  lesson,  that  we  are  chiefly  protected  from 
the  prevalence  of  such  a  moral  pestilence  by  educa- 
tion, the  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  sound 
principle,  and  by  attention  to  the  laws  of  health. — 
Cahniel,  De  la  Folie ;  Arnold,  On  Insanity. 

LYOAOIC,  a  genus  of  Canidce,  in  dentition  and 
general  osteological  structure  nearly  agreeing  with 
dogs,  but  resembling  hysenas  in  the  form  of  the 
head  and  in  having  only  four  toes  on  each  foot.  The 
best  ascertained  species,  L.  venaticua,  the  Wild  Dog, 
Hy^bna  Dog,  or  Hunting  Dog  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  rather  smaller  than  a  mastiff,  and  has  a  tall, 
gaunt  form.  It  is  gregarious,  and  still  infests  even 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  committing  great 
depredations  on  flocks  of  sheep.  It  is  found  over 
great  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  valley  of  the  NHe. 

LYCAO'NIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  in 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cappadocia,  on 
the  N.  by  Galatia,  on  the  W.  by  Pisidia,  and  on  the 
S.  by  Isauria  and  CUicia.  Its  capital  was  Iconium 
(q.v.). 

LYCE'UM  (Gr.  Luheion),  originally  the  name  of 
a  place  in  the  immediate  neighboiu'hood  of  Athens, 
consecrated  to  Apollo  Lyceius,  and  noted  for  its 
shady  wood  and  beautiful  gardens,  but  particularly 
for  its  gymnasium,  in  which  Aristotle  and  the 
Peripatetics  taught,  and  from  which  the  Komans 
borrowed  the  same  name  for  similar  institutions. 
In  more  modem  times,  the  name  L.  was  given  in 
honour  of  Aristotle  to  the  higher  Latin  schools  in 
which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  formed  a  principal 
branch  of  education ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the 
name  is  variously  applied  to  educational  and  literary 
institutions. 
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LYCH-GATE  (Ang.-Sax.  lie  or  lice,  a  body, 
corpse),  or  COKPSE-GATE,  a  churchyard  gate 
covered  with  a  roof.  It  is  very  common  in  many 
parts  of  England.    The  bodies  of  persons  brought 


Lych  or  Corpse  Gate. 

for  burial  are  set  down  under  the  shelter  of  the 
roof  while  the  service  is  read.  Lych-gates  are  very 
rare  in  Scotland.  There  is  one  at  Peebles;  the 
illustration  represents  one  at  Blackford  Church,  in 
Perthshire. 

LY'CHNIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
GaryophyllacecB ;  having  a  tubular  5-toothed  calyx ; 
corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with  a  spreading 
wheel-shaped  limb,  crowned  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  and  generally  divided  at  the  border;  ten 
stamens,  and  five  styles.  The  species  are  herbaceous 
plants,  generally  perennial,  natives  of  temperate 
countries.  Several  are  f oimd  in  Britain.  The  Ragged 
Robin  [L.  Jloa-eucuU)  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
ornaments  of  meadows  and  moist  pastures;  the 
German  Catohfly  [L.  viscaria),  very  rare,  and 
generally  found  growing  on  almost  inaccessiblepreci- 
pices ;  the  Red  Campion  {L.  diurna),  and  the  White 
Campion  (L.  vespertina),  abound  in  fields,  hedges, 
and  the  borders  of  woods.  The  last  two  are  dioecious, 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  female  of  the  first  and 
the  male  of  the  second  are  very  common,  while  the 
male  of  the  first  and  female  of  the  second  are  rather 
rare.  The  flowers  of  jb.  vespertina  are  usually  frag- 
rant in  the  evening.  The  Scaklet  L.  [L.  Choice- 
donica),  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  frequent  and 
brilUant  ornament  of  flower-borders.  Some'  of  the 
species  have  saponaceous  properties. 

LY'CIA,  a  country  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  extending  towards  Mount  Taurus,  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Caria,  on  the  N.  by  Phrygia 
and  Pisidia,  and  on  the  E.  by  Pamphylia.  The 
most  ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  two 
Semitic  races  called  the  Solymi  and  Termiloe,  the 
former  of  whom  were  driven  from  the  coast  to  the 
mountains  in  the  north  by  adventurers  from  Crete, 
under  the  command  of  Sarpedon,  a  brother  of  Minos, 
who  first  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Lycia.  To 
what  race  the  invaders  belonged,  is  not  certain; 
they  were,  however,  not  of  HeEenic  origin.  The 
Lycians  are  prominent  in  the  Homeric  Ifegend  of 
the  Trojan  war.  It  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
other  states  of  Asia  Minor,  becoming  subject  to  the 
Persian  and  Syrian  monarchies,  and  then  to  Rome. 
During  the  time  of  its  independence,  it  consisted 
of  23  confederate  cities,  of  which  the  principal  were 
Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos  ; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  whole  confederation  was  a 
president  or  governor  called  the  Lyciarch.    Many 
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montunenta  and  ruined  buildings  (templea,  tombs, 
tbeatres,  &o.),  exquisite  sculptures,  coins,  and  other 
antiquities,  testify  to  the  attainments  of  the  Lyoians 
in  civilisation  and  the  arts,  in  which  they  rival 
the  Greeks  themselves.  These  antiquities,  how- 
ever, had  received  little  attention,  till  Sir  Charles 
FeUowSj  about  twenty  years  ago,  pointed  out  their 
interesting  character.  Since  that  time,  they  have 
been  very  assiduously  explored  and  studied.  A 
beautiful  collection  of  Lycian  sculptvires,  made  by 
Sir  Charles,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  most  interesting  of  all  the  antiquities  of  L. 
are,  however,  the  inscriptions  in  which  a,  peouhar 
alphabet  is  used,  nearly  allied  tq  the  Phrygian,  and 
the  language  of  whicb  appears  to  be  an  Indc 
Germanic  language  mingled  with  Semitic  words. 
Grotefend,  Sharpe,  Daniell,  and  others,  have  spent 
much  labour  in  deciphering  these  inscriptions. 

LYCOPE'RDOS".    See  Potf-ball. 

LYOOPODIA'CB.^,  a  natural  order  of  aero- 
genous  or  cryptogamous  plants,  somewhat  resem- 
bling mosses,  but  of  higher  organisation,  and  by 
many  botanists  included  amongst  ferns  as  a  sub- 
order. They  have  creeping  stems  and  imbricated 
leaves.  The  axis  consists  entirely,  or  in  great 
part,  of  annular  vessels ;  the  leaves  are  narrow  and 
1-nerved.  The.tAeccB,  or  spore-cases,  are  axillary, 
sessile,  1 — 3-ceUed,  opening  by  valves,  or  not  at 
all,  and  often  of  two  kinds,  the  one  containing 
minute  powdery  matter,  the  other  sporules  of  much 
larger  size,  which  are  capable  of  germinating.  The 
powdery  particles  have  by  some  been  regarded 
as  antlieridia  (see  AnTHEEiDinM),  but  the  ques- 
tion of  their  nature  is  still  involved  in  uncer- 
tainty.— The  L.  are  most  abundant  in  hot  humid 
situations,  especially  in  tropical  islands,  although 
some  are  found  in  very  cold  chmates.  About  two 
hundred  species  are  known. — The  only  British  genus 
is  Lycopodium,  of  which 
six  species  are  natives  of 
Britain.  The  most  abund- 
ant, both  in  Britain  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  is 
the  common  Club-moss  {L. 
davatum),yfhich.  creeps  upon 
the  ground  in  heathy, pas- 
tures, with  branching  stems, 
often  many  feet  long.  A 
decoction  of  this  plant  is 
employed  by  the  Poles  to 
cure  that  frightful  disease 
the  plica  polonica.  The 
yellow  d\ist  or  meal  which 
issues  from  its  spore-cases, 
and  from  those  of  L.  Selago, 
is  collected  and  used  for 
producing  the  lightning  of 
theatres,  being  very  inflam- 
mable, and  kindHng  with  a 
dlub  Moss  {Lycopodium  sudden  blaze  when  thrown 
clavatum).  xipon    a    candle,    the    com- 

bustion taking  place  so 
rapidly  that  nothing  else  is  liable  to  be  kindled  by 
it.  It  is  called  Lycopode  and  Vegetaile  Srimstone, 
and  by  the  Germans,  LigMning-meal  and  Witch- 
meal  (Blitz-meUl  and  Hexen-mehl).  It  is  used  for 
rolling  up  piUs,  which,  when  coated  with  it,  may 
be  put  into  water  without  being  moistened.  It  is 
sprinkled  upon  the  excoriations  of  infants,  and  upon 
parts  affected  with  erysipelas,  herpetic  ulceration,  &c. 
It  is  even  used,  although  rarely,  as  a  medicine  in 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  powder  of 
other  species  is  also  regarded  in  Brazil  and  other 
countries  as  possessing  power  over  the  urinary 
and  generative  organs.  The  stems  and  leaves  of 
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L.  davcU/u/m  are  emetic,  those  of  L.  Selago  cathartic ; 
a  South  American  species,  L.  catliarticum,  is 
violently  purgative,  and  is  administered  in  cases  of 
elephantiasis.  L.  Selago  is  employed  by  the  Swedes 
to  destroy  lice  on  swine  and  other  animals.  L. 
alpinum  is  used  in  Iceland  for  dyeing  woollen  cloth 
yellow,  the  cloth  being  simply  boiled  with  a  quantity 
of  the  plant  and  a  few  leaves  of  the  bog  whortle- 
berry. L.  complanatum  is  used  for  the  same  purpose 
in  Lapland,  along  with  birch-leaves. — Many  of  the 
L.  are  very  beautiful  plants,  and  are  much  cultivated 
in  hot-houses,  green-houses,  and  fern-cases,  in  which 
they  grow  very  luxuriantly. 

LYCU'RGTJS,  a  celebrated  Spartan  lawgiver, 
whose  history  and  legislation  are  involved  m  so 
much  obscurity,  that  many  modem  critics  have 
suspected  them  to  be  mythical.  The  account 
usually  given  is  as  follows :  L.,  who  flourished 
about  880  B.C.  (or,  according  to  others,  about  1100 
B.  c),  was  descended  from  the  old  Doric  family  of 
the  Proclidffi.  His  brother,  Polydectes,  king  of 
Sparta,  died,  leaving  his  widow  with  child.  This 
ambitious  woman  proposed  to  L.  that  he  should 
marry  her,  in  event  of  which  she  promised  to 
destroy  the  fruit  of  her  womb.  L.  was  shocked, 
but  feigned  consent  in  order  to  save  his  brother's 
ofi'spring.  As  soon  as  the  child,  who  was  named 
Charilaus,  was  born,  he  proclaimed  him  king,  and 
became  his  guardian.  At  this  time,  Sparta  is 
represented  as  being  in  a  state  of  great  disorder 
and  demorahsation — the  diOferent  sections  of  the 
community  quarrelling  among  themselves  for  poli- 
tical supremacy.  L.  after  some  years  left  his 
native  country,  and  travelled  through  many  foreign 
lands — Crete,  Asia  Minor,  India,  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Iberia — examining  and  comparing  the  political 
constitutions  of  the  different  countries,  and  finally 
returned  to  Sparta,  fuU  of  knowledge  fitting  him 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  in  the 
world.  During  his  absence,  things  had  got  much 
worse  in  Sparta,  and  he  had  no  sooner  arrived 
than  the  entire  community  requested  him  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  for  them.  To  this  he  consented, 
and  having  induced  them  to  solemnly  swear  that 
they  would  make  no  change  in  his  laws  till  he 
came  back,  he  again  left  Sparta,  and  was  never 
more  heard  of.  By  this  mysterious  self-expatriation, 
he  hoped  to  make  the  Spartan  constitution  eternal. 
The  people  now  saw  that  he  was  a  god ;  a  temple 
was  erected  in  his  honour,  and  annual  sacrifices  were 
ever  afterwards  offered  to  him.  'No  critical  scholar 
considers  such  a  biography  historical ;  the  most  that 
can  be  assumed  as  probable  is,  that  a  certain  L.  may 
have  once  existed,  who  at  some  critical  juncture  in 
Spartan  affairs  may  have  been  selected,  probably 
on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  reputation,  to  draw 
up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  better  government  of  the 
state.  To  represent  the  entire  legislation  of  Sparta 
as  invented  (so  to  speak)  by  L.,  and  imposed  upon 
the  people  as  a  novelty,  is  simply  incredible;  the 
only  theory  worth  a  moment's  consideration  is  that 
which  supposes  him  to  have  coUeoted,  modified, 
improved,  and  enlarged  the  previously  existing 
institutions  of  Sparta  (q.  v.). 

LY'DIA,  anciently,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  "W".  by  Ionia,  on  the  S.  by  Caria,  on 
the  E.  by  Phrygia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Mysia.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by 
a  people  called  Maeonians  (whether  of  Semitic  or 
Indo-Pelasgic  origin  is  much  disputed  by  modern 
ethnographers),  who  were  subdued  or  expelled  by 
the  Lydians  (about  720  B.  c),  a  Carian  race.  The 
country  was  mountainous  in  the  south  and  west — 
the  principal  range  being  that  of  Tmolus.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  fruitful  soU,  and  for  its  mineral 
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■wealth,  particularly  for  the  gold  of  the  river 
Paotolus  and  of  the  neighbouring  mines,  but 
was  infamous  for  the  corruption  of  morals  which 
prevailed  amongpt  its  inhabitants,  and  especially 
in  Sardis  (q.  v.),  its  capital.  L.  attained  its  highest 
prosperity  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadsa 
{circa  700—546  B.  c).  The  first  of  this  dynasty 
was  the  haJf -mythical  Gyges  (q.  v.) — ^the  last  was 
the  famous  Croesus  (q.  v.),  celebrated  for  his  pro- 
digious wealth.  The  subsequent  history  of  L.  is 
unimportant.  Its  antiquities  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  explored.  Compare  Niebuhr's  Lectures 
on  Ancient  History;  Hamilton's  Besearckes,  and. 
Menke's  Lydiaca,  Dissertatio  MhnograpJiica. 

LYDIAN  IVnODE,  one  of  the  ancient  Greek 
authentic  modes  in  music,  which  was  retained  as 
one  of  the  old  church  modes,  the  notes  being 
E,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F;  the  same  as  in  our  modern 
diatonic  scale.  Since  the  Beformation,  the  melodies 
in  the  Lydian  mode  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  Lydian  mode  is  used  only  occasionally  in 
modulation  from  other  modes. 

LYDIAN  STONE,  a  variety  of  flinty  slate,  but 
less  hard  than  common  flinty  slate,  and  not  of  a 
slaty  structure.  It  occurs  in  Britain  and  in  many 
other  countries,  but  was  first  brought  from  Lydia. 
It  is  generally  grayish  black,  or  quite  black  and 
velvet-like.  It  is  polished,  and  employed  as  a 
touchstone  for  trying  the  purity  of  gold  and  sQver 
by  comparison  of  colours. 

LYE,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  all  solu- 
tions of  salts,  but  more  generally  appropriated  to 
solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  in 
water.  The  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  soda  are 
called  caustic  lyes ;  those  of  their  carbonates,  mild 
lyes.  The  fluid  which  remains  after  a  substance 
•  has  been  separated  from  its  solution  by  crystallisa- 
tion, is  called  the  Mother  Lye. 

LYELL,  Sib  Charles,  an  eminent  Hviug  geolo- 

fist,  is  the,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Charles  LyeU, 
Isq.,  of  Kinnordy,  Forfarshire.  He  was  born  in 
1797,  and  after  receiving  his  early  education  at 
Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  was  entered  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1819.  Here 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Buckland,  and  thus 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  science  he  has  since  done  so 
much  to  promote.  After  leaving  the  university,  he 
studied  law,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar ; 
but  his  circumstances  not  rendering  a  profession 
necessairy  for  a  livelihood,  he  soon  abandoned  the 
law,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  prosecution  of 
geology.  To  extend  his  knowledge  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  he  made  geological  tours  in  1824, 
and  again  in  1828 — 1830,  over  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  published  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  Transactions  of  Hie  Oeological  Society 
and  elsewhere.  The  first  volume  of  his  great  work. 
The  Principles  of  Geology,  appeared  in  1830,  the 
second  in  1832,  and  the  third  in  1833.  A  third 
edition  of  the  whole  work,  in  four  volumes,  appeared 
in  1834,  a  fourth  in  1835,  and  a  fifth  in  1837.  This 
work  was  divided  into  two  parts,  which  have  been 
subsequently  published  as  two  distinct  works — viz.. 
The  Principles  of  Geology;  or  the  Modem  Changes 
of  the  Earth  and  its  Inliabitants,  as  illustrative  of 
Geology,  which  has  now  reached  its  ninth  edition ; 
and  The  Elements  of  Geology;*  or  the  Ancient 
Changes  of  tlie  EarOi  and  its  Inhabitants,  as  illics- 
traied  by  its  Geological  Monuments,  of  which  the 
sixth  edition  is  now  in  the  press.     L.  has  also  pub- 

*  This  work  has  hitherto  been  published  under  the 
title  of  Manual  of  Ehmenta/ry  Geology.  The  title  given 
in  the  text  is  that  which  is  given  by  Lyell  himself  in 
the  fly-leaf  to  his  Antiqwity  of  Man,  1863. 


lished  A  First  and  Second  Visit  to  North  America, 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  <&c.,  with  Geological  Observa- 
tions, in  four  volxunes,  which  has  reached  a  second 
edition ;  and  The  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Anti- 
quity of  Man,  with  Remarks  on  Tlieories  qftlie  Origin 
of  Species  by  Variation,  1863 ;  besides  a  very  large 
number  of  important  geological  papers  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society, 
the  Seports  of  the  British  Association,  &o. 

L.  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Geological 
Society;  and  on  the  opening  of  King's  College  in 
1832,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geology,  an 
office  which  he  soon  resigned.  In  1836,  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1850.  He  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, on  account  of  his  scientific  labours,  in  1848; 
and  in  1855,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  D.Oi. 

LYLY,  John,  an  English  dramatist,  born  in 
Kent  about  1554,  studied  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1575.  Of 
his  career,  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  lived  in 
London,  and  supported  himself  by  his  pen.  He 
died  early  in  the  17th  century.  L.  wrote  nine 
plays,  most  of  which  are  on  classical  subjects — as 
Sappho  and  Phaon,  Endymion,  Midas,  Galatliea,  and 
the  Maid's  Metamorphosis — the  lyrics  of  which  fre- 
quently display  a  sweet  and  graceful  fancy ;  but  the 
two  works  which  have  chiefly  perpetuated  his  name 
are  Euphues,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit,  and  Euphues  and 
his  England.  They  are  written  in  prose,  and  are 
marked  by  great  affectation,  bombast,  and  pedantry 
in  the  language  and  imagery ;  yet  L.  is  said  to  have 
intended  them  for  models  of  elegant  EngUsh,  and 
such  the  court  of  Elizabeth  at  least  undoubtedly 
thought  them.  According  to  L.'s  editor,  Blount, 
'that  beauty  at  court  which  could  not  parley 
euphuism,  that  is  to  say,  who  was  unable  to  con- 
verse in  that  pure  and  reformed  English  which  he 
had  formed  his  work  to  be  the  standard  of,  was  as 
little  regarded  as  she  which  now  there  speaks  not 
French.*^ 

LYME  GRASS  (Elymus),  a  genus  of  grasses, 
the  species  qf  which  are  natives  of  the  temperate 
and  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  spikelets  grow  in  pairs  from  the  joints  of  the 
rachis,  and  each  has  2 — 4  fertile  florets,  and  two 
awnless  glumes,  both  on  the  same  side. — The  Sea 
L.  G.  {E.,  arenarius)  is  frequent  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  a  coarse,  grayish  grass,  often  three  or  four  feet 
high,  with  spiny-pointed  leaves  and  upright  close 
spikes ;  a  perennial  with  creeping  roots,  very  useful 
in  binding  the  sand.  On  this  account,  it  is  much 
sown  on  the  shores  of  Holland,  and  also  to  some 
extent  on  those  of  Britain.  In  Iceland  and  other 
countries,  it  is  used  for  thatch.  The  seed,  which 
is  large,  is  collected  in  Iceland,  and  groimd  into 
meal,  which  is  made  either  into  porridge  or  into 
soft  thin  cakes,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy. — 
A  closely  allied  species  or  a  variety,  called  Giaitt 
L.  G.  {E.  giganteus),  is  often  sown  in  HoUand,  being 
preferred  for  its  more  vigorous  growth. — Various 
expedients  are  adopted  to  secure  the  growth  of  L.  G. 
seeds  in  very  loose  sands,  as  the  laying  down  of 
pieces  of  turf,  a  gradual  advancement  from  the 
margin  of  the  sand,  &c. 

LYME  RE'GIS,  a  seaport,  municipal  and  parha- 
mentary  borough  and  watering-place  of  England,  in 
Dorsetshire,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet 
called  the  Lym,  26  miles  west  of  Dorchester.  It 
received  its  first  charter  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  c, 
and  was  a  port  of  considerable  importance  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  for  whom  it  provided  three 
ships  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1346.  Its  pier, 
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caUed  tlie  Cohb,  is  semicircular  in  form.  It  returns 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1862, 
516  vessels  of  21,395  tons  entered  and  cleared  the 
Ijort.     Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough,  3215. 

LY'MINGTON,  u,  seaport,  market-town,  and 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Hants,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  and  on  a  creek  commimicating 
with  the  Solent,  18  miles  south-south-west  of 
Southampton.  Salt  has  long  been  manufactured; 
some  of  the  salt-works  being  of  great  antiquity, 
and  possibly  of  British  origin.  L.  is  also  of  some 
importance  as  a  watering-place.  It  commands  fine 
prospects  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  English 
Channel,  and  its  vicinity  iilounds  in  charming 
scenery.  ,L.  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough,  5179. 

LYMPH  (Gr.  lympha,  water)  is  the  term  applied 
by  physiologists  to  the  fluid  contained  iu  the 
Lymphatics  (q.  v.}.  It  is  a  colourless  or  faintly 
yellowish  red  iluid,  of  a  rather  saltish  taste,  and 
with  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  coagulates  shortly 
after  its  removal  from  the  living  body,  and  forms 
a  jelly-Kke,  semi-solid  mass,  which  continues  for 
some  time  to  contract,  so  that  at  last  the  clot  is 
very  small,  iu  proportion  to  the  expressed  serum. 
On  microscopic  examination,  the  lymph  is  seen  to 
contain  corpuscles  which  do  not  in  any  respect 
differ  from  the  colourless  blood-cells,  molecidar 
granules,  fat  globules,  and  occasionally  blood  cor- 
puscles. The  chemical  constituents  of  lymph  seem 
to  be  precis,ely  the  same  as  those  of  blood,  excepting 
the  substance  peculiar  to  the  red  corpuscles. 

From  experiments  on  animals,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  upwards  of  28  lbs.  of  fluid  (lymph  and  chyle) 
pass  daily  into  the  blood  of  an  adult  man. 

The  lymph  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  two  distinct 
sources — viz.,  to  the  ultimate  radicles  of  the  lym- 
phatic system,  which  contribute  the  homogeneous 
fluid  portion,  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  con- 
tribute the  corpuscles,  granules,  &c.,  seen  under  the 
microscope. 

The  uses  of  the  fluid  are  twofold  :  in  the  first 
place,  to  convey  from  the  tissues  to  the  blood  efi'ete 
matters,  to  be  afterwards  excreted  by  the  skin, 
lungs,  and  kidneys ;  and  secondly,  to  supply  new 
materials  for  the  formation  of  blood. 

LYMPHA'TICS,  the  vessels  containing  the 
Lymph  (q.  v.),  are  also  called  Absorbents,  from  the 
property  which  these  vessels  possess  of  absorbing 
foreign  matters  into  the  system,  and  carrying  them 
into  the  circulation.  The  lymphatic  system  includes 
not  only,  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  the  glands 
through  which  they  pass,  but  also  the  Lacteals 
(q.  v.),  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  lymphatics 
of  the  small  intestine,  and  only  differ  from  other 
lymphatics  in  conveying  Chyle  (q.  v.)  instead  of  lymph 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  digestive  process. 

The  lymphatics  are  minute,  delicate,  and  trans- 
parent vessels,  of  tolerable  imiformity  in  size,  and 
remarkable  for  their  knotted  appearance,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  valves,  for  their 
frequent  dichotomous  divisions,  and  for  their  divi- 
sion into  several  branches  before  entering  a  gland. 
They  collect  the  products  of  digestion  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  worn-out  tissues,  and  convey  them  into  the 
venous  circulation  near  the  heart.  (See  the  diagram 
in  the  article  Lacteals.)  They  are  found  in  nearly 
every  texture  and  organ  of  the  body,  excepting  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  eyeball, 
cartilage,  tendon,  and  certain  fcetal  strictures,  and 
possibly  also  the  substance  of  bone. 

The  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  a  superficial  and 
a  deep  set.  The  superficial  vessels  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  lie  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  join 
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the  deep  lymphatics  'in  certain  points  through  per- 
forations of  the  deep  fascia ;  while  in  the  interior  of 
the  body  they  lie  in  the  sub-mucous  and  sub-serou3 
areolar  tissue.  They  arise  in  the  form  of  a  net- work, 
from  which  they  pass  to  lymphatic  glands  or  to  a 
larger  trunk.  The  deep  lymphatics  are  larger  than 
the  superficial,  and  accompany  the  deep,  blood- 
vessels; their  mode  of  origin  is  not  known  with 
certainty.  The  structure  of  the  lymphatics  is 
similar  to  that  of  veins  and  arteries. 

The  lymphatic  or  absorbent  glands  are  small,  solid, 
glandular  bodies,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hemp- 
seed  to  that  of  an  almond,  and  situated  in  the 
course  of  the  Ijrmphatio  vessels.  They  are  found  in 
the  neck  (where  they  often  become  enlarged  and 
inflamed,  especially  in  scrofulous  subjects),  in  the 
axilla,  or  arm-pit,  in  the  groin  (where,  when  inflamed, 
they  give  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  Bubo),  and 
in  the  ham ;  while  deep  ones  are  fomid  abundantly 
in  the  abdomen  and  the  chest. 

The  lymph  of  the  left  side  of  trunk,  of  both  legs, 
of  the  left  arm,  and  the  whole  of  the  chyle,  is  con- 
veyed into  the  blood  by  the  Thoracic  Duct  (q.  v.) ; 
while  the  lymph  of  the  right  side  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  trunk,  and  of  the  right  arm,  enters  the  circula- 
tion at  the  junction  of  the  axillary  and  internal 
jugular  veins  on  the  right  side,  by  a  short  trunk, 
guarded  at  its  opening  by  valves. 

LYNCH  LAW,  the  name  given  iu  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
offenders  in  popular  assemblies  without  reference  to 
the  ordinary  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country. 
This  barbarous  mode  of  administering  justice  has 
always  more  or  less  prevailed  in  every  country  in 
times  of  great  popular  excitement,  and  has  been 
necessarily  resorted  to  iu  countries  newly  settled, 
where  the  power  of  the  civil  government  is  not  yet 
suflSciently  estabhshed.  The  name  is  derived  by 
Webster  from  a  Virginian  farmer. 

LY'NCHBUEG,  a  city  of  Vu-ginia,  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  James  Kiver,  120  miles  west- 
south'-west  of  Eichmond,  remarkable  for  pictur- 
esque situation  and  scenery.  It  has  9  churches,  a 
college,  female  academy,  70  tobacco-factories,  4  iron- 
foundries,  3  flouring-mills,  3  printing-offices.  It  is 
connected  by  a  canal  with  navigable  waters,  and 
by  lines  of  railway  with  the  east,  north,  and  south- 
west.   Pop.  in  1860,  9853. 

LYNDHURST,  Lord  (John  Singleton  Cop- 
ley), English  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  the  son  of  J. 
S.  Copley,  II.A.,  painter  of  the  'Death  of  Chatham,' 
and  other  esteemed  works.  The  Copleys  were 
an  Irish  family,  the  painter's  grandfather  having 
emigrated  from  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  settled 
at  Boston,  United  States,  where  L.  was  bom.  May 
21,  1772.  While  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his  father 
removed  to  England  for  the  practice  of  his  art.  L. 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  Second  Wrangler  and  Smith's  Prizeman 
in  1794,  and  a  Fellow  in  1797.  Called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1804,  he  chose  the  Midland 
Circuit,  and  soon  obtained  briefs.  In  politics, 
he  was  at  first  Liberal,  and  long  expressed  senti- 
ments hostile  to  the  ministry  of  the  day.  He 
ably  defended  Watson  and  Thistlewood  on  their 
trial  for  high  treason  in  1817,  and  obtained  their 
acquittal.  Some  surprise  was  therefore  expressed 
when,  in  1818,  he  entered  parliament  for  a  govern- 
ment borough.  In  1819,  he  became  Solicitor-general 
iu  the  Liverpool  administration,  and  in  1823  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Attorney-general.  It  was 
much  to  his  credit  that,  xmlike  his  predecessors, 
he  instituted  no  ex  officio  informations  against  the 
press.  In  1826,  he  became  Master  of  the  EoUs. 
When  Mr  Canning  was  charged  to  form  a  ministry  in 
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1827,  he  offered  the  Great  Seal  to  L.  (then  Sir  John 
Copley),  who  was  raised  to  the  UpiJer  House,  and 
reraaiaed  Lord  Chancellor  from  1827  to  1830.  In 
1831,  he  became  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  ofifice  he  exchanged  for  the  woolsack  during 
the  brief  administration  of  Su-  E.  Peel  in  1834. 
In  1835,  he  led  the  ojroosition  to  the  Melbourne 
ministry  in  the  Upper  House,  in  speeches  of  great 
power  and  brilliancy.  L.'s  orations  and  annual 
reviews  of  the  session  did  much  to  reanimate  the 
Conservative  party,  and  pave  the  way  for  their 
return  to  power  in  1841.  He  then  became  Lord 
Chancellor  for  the  third  time,  and  held  the  Great 
Seal  imtil  the  defeat  of  the  Peel  government  in 
184C.  After  that  time,  he  took  little  part  in  home 
politics ;  but  his  voice  has  often  been  heard  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  in  denunciation  of 
tyranny  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  He  died  in  London, 
October  12,  1863.  L.'s  high  attainments  as  a  lawyer 
have  never  been  questioned,  and  his  judgments— of 
which  that  in  the  great  case  of  Small  v.  Attwood 
may  be  particularly  cited — have  never  been  excelled 
for  clearness,  method,  and  legal  acumen.  In  the 
House  of  Peers,  he  had  few  equals  among  his 
contemporaries.  So  lately  as  1860,  when  he  was  88 
years  of.  age,  he  maintained,  with  great  force  and 
ability,  the  right  of  their  lordships  to  reject  the 
Paper  Duties  Bill — an  act  which  the  Lower  House 
resented  as  a  breach  of  its  privileges. 

LYNN,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  United  States 
of  America,  nine  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  population  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  leather,  lasts, 
and  works  connected  with  this  mamifaoture,.whick 
amounts  to  5,000,000  dollars  per  annum,  employing 
11,000  women  and  4500  men.  A  large  portion  of 
this  manufacture  has  been  for  the  Southern  States. 
L.  has  18  churches,  40  schools,  3  banks,  3  weekly 
new^spapers.     Pop.  in  1860,  19,083. 

LYNN,  LYNN  REGIS,  or  KING'S  LYNN,  a 
seaport,  municipal,  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  is  situated  about 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ouse,  and 
41  miles  west-north-west  from  Norwich.  It  was 
formerly  fortified,  and  the  old  moat  stiU  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  town,  and  portions  of  the 
walls  remain.  The  Grammar-school,  with  an  annual 
income  from  endowment  of  £75,  has  six  exhibi- 
tions for  Cambridge.  Kopes  are  manufactured  here, 
and  ship-building  is  carried  on.  Great  numbers 
of  shrimps  are  caught  in  the  vicinity,  and  sent  to 
London.  The  imports  are  com,  oilseed  cake,  cork, 
sulphur,  wine,  coal,  and  timber.  In  1862,  1870 
vessels,  of  157,497  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the 
port.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The 
pop.  was  16,170  in  1861. 

LYNX,  a  genus  of  Felidce,  having  a  less  elongated 
form  than  many  others  of  that  family,  the  body 
elevated  at  the  haunches,  long  fur,  a  short  tail,  and 
the  ears  tipped  with  tufts  or  pencils  of  hairs.  •  They 
are  less  courageous  than  other  Pelidse  of  similar 
size,  and  prey  on  small  quadrupeds  and  birds.  In 
pursuit  of  birds,  they  climb  trees.  They  are  generally 
of  a  sullen  and  suspicious  temper,  and  not  easily 
tamed.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Caracal  (q.  v.), 
which  is  probably  the  L.  of  the  ancients.  The 
species  are  pretty  numerous,  and  widely  distributed, 
but  the  distinctions  of  species  and  varieties  are 
somewhat  uncertain.  The  Eukopean  L.  (L.  vir- 
gatus)  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
chiefly  in  mountainous  and  wooded  districts.  Its 
colour  is  variable,  but  generally  of  a  dark  reddish 
gray,  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  the  belly  whitish. 
It  is  about  three  feet  long.  It  is  proverbial  for 
acuteness  of  sight.    It  is  hunted  in  winter  for  its  1 


fur,  which  is  always  in  demand  in  the  market ;  but 
many  of  the  L.  skins  imported  from  the  north  of 
Asia  probably  belong  to  other  species  :  those  of 
North  America,  and  probably  also  many  of  those  of 
the  north  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  are  the  skins  of 
the  Canada  L.  (L.  Canaderma  or  L.  borealis),  which 


European  Lynx  {L,  mrgatns). 

is  generally  of  a  hoary-gray  colour,  a  broad  space 
along  the  back  blackish  brown.  It  is  rather  larger 
than  the  European  L.,  and  more  clumsy  in  form. — 
The  Bat  L.  (L.  rufun]  is  found  in  more  southern 
paxts  of  North  America,  both  in  mountainous  and 
in  swampy  districts,  and  often  makes  great  havoc 
among  poultry.  It  is  commonly  called  in  America 
the  wild  cat. 

LYON,  the  second  town  of  Prance  in   respect 
of  popiUatiou,  and  the  first  with  regard  to  manu- 
factures, is  the    capital  of  the  department  of  the 
Rhone,  and  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  of 
that  name  with  the  Sa6ne,  316  miles  by  railway 
south-south-east  of  Paris,   218  north-north-west  of 
Marseille,  and  100  west-south-west  of  Geneva.    It 
is  situated  partly  on  a  low-lying  peninsula  between 
the  two  rivers,   and  partly  on  hiUs    surrounding 
them,  in  a  beautiful  district  covered  with  gardens, 
vineyards,  and  villas.     It  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  ■  is  the   chef-lieu  of  the   seventh  mili- 
tary division.      Many  of  the  ijublio  buildings  are 
interesting  at  once  for  their  architecture,  extent, 
and  antiquity.     Of  these,  the  cathedral  and  church 
of   St   Nizier,   the   H6tel-de-Vine   (town-haU),   the 
finest    edifice    of    the    kind    in    the    empire,    the 
hospital,  the  public  library  with  130,000  volumes, 
and  the  Palais  des   Beaux  Arts,   are  perhaps  the 
most  notable  among  numerous  and  important  insti- 
tutions.     There  are  also  a  university-academy,  .an 
imperial  veterinary  school- the  first  founded  in  the 
country,   and   still   the  best — schools   for   agricul- 
ture, medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  &c.     There  are 
more  than  20  printing-offices,  the  principal  journals 
being  the  Gouirier  de  Lyon,  Gazette  de  Lyon,  and 
Salut  Public.      The  two   rivers  are  crossed  by  19 
bridges ;  12  over  the  Sa6ne,  and  7  over  the  Rhone. 
The  quays,  28  in  number,  are  said  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  in  Europe.     The  principal  are  St  Clair, 
St  Antoine,  and  Orleans.     There  are  several  large 
and  important  suburbs — La  GuiUotifere,  Les  Brot- 
teaux,  La  Croix-Eousse,  &c.  ;>  several  fine  squares, 
of  which  the  Place  Bellecowr  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe.     The  fortifications  extend  in  a  circle  of 
13  miles  round  the  city.      From  its   situation   on 
two  great  rivers,  and  ■on  the  Paris  and  MarseiEe  and 
other  railways,  L.  has  become  the  great  warehouse 
of  the  south  of  France  and  of  Switzerland.     The 
principal  manufactures  of  L.  are  silk  stuffs  of  all 
kinds,  which  have  long  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.      An  immense  number  of   establishments, 
giving  employment  directly  or  indirectly  to  100,000 
hands,   are   engaged  in   the  manufacture   of   silk 
fabrics.     Nets,   cotton  goods,  blankets,  hats,  gold 
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and  silver  lace,  chemical  products,  drugs,  liquors, 
earthenware,  are  also  important  articles  of  manu- 
facture. The  trade  of  L.  is  chiefly  in  its  own 
manufactures  and  in  the  products  of  the  vicinity; 
the  arms  and  silk  ribbons  of  St  Etienne,  and  the 
wines  of  C6te-R6tie,  Hermitage,  and  St  Peray. 
Pop.  (1862)  318,803. 

I/.,  the  ancient  Lugdunum,  was  founded  in  the 
year  43  B.C.  by  Munatius  Plancus.  Under  Augustus 
it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  Gallia  Lugdu- 
neiisis,  possessed  a  senate,  a  college  of  magistrates, 
and  an  athenjeum,  and  became  the  centre  of  the 
four  great  roads  that  traversed  Gaul.  In  58  A.  D.,  it 
was  destroyed  in  one  night  by  fire ;  but  was  buHt 
up  again  by  Nero,  and  embellished  by  Trajan.  In 
the  5th  c,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy;  and  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  it  had  risen  to  great  prosperity.  To 
escape  the  domination  of  the  lords  and  archbishops, 
the  inhabitants  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Philippe-le-Bel,  who  united  the  town  to 
France  in  1307.  After  the  Revolution  (1789),  L., 
which  had  at  first  supported  the  movement  with 
great  enthusiasm,  eventually  became  terrified  at  the 
acts  of  the  central  power,  and  withdrew  from  the 
revolutionary  party.  The  result  of  this  was,  that 
the  Convention  sent  against  L.  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  and  after  a  disastrous  siege,  the  city  was  taken, 
and  almost  totally  destroyed.  It  rose  again,  how- 
ever, under  the  first  Napoleon ;  and  though,  since 
then,  it  has  frequently  suffered  much  from  inun- 
dations (1840  and  1856)  and  from  the  riots  of  opera- 
tives (1831  and  1834),  it  is  now  (1863)  in  a  high 
state  of  prosperity. 

LYON  COURT,  the  Heralds'  Court  for  Scot- 
land, presided  over  by  the  Lord  Lyon  King-at-arms 
(q.  v.).  Attached  to  the  Lyon  Court  are  six  Heralds 
(see  Heraid),  and  six  Pursuivants  (q.  v.),  all 
appointed  by  the  Lyon.  Though  the  heralds  were  at 
one  time  conjoined  with  the  Lord  Lyon  in  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  armorial  bearings,  the 
powers  of  the  Lyon  Court  have  long  been  exercised 
by  the  king-at-arms  alone,  the  duties  of  heralds 
and  pursuivants  being  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  attendance  at  royal  proclamations  and  public 
.solemnities.  The  Lyon  has,  for  more  than  a  century, 
discharged  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  by  a  deputy  known  as  the  Lyon  Depute,  who 
is  generally  a  member  of  the  bar  or  writer  to  the 
signet.  Among  the  oflicials  of  his  court  are  a 
clerk,  called  the  Lyon-clerk,  who  is  also  keeper  of 
records ;  the  Lyon-clerk  depute ;  the  Procurator 
Fiscal,  or  public  prosecutor ;  a  herald  painter ;  and 
a  messenger-at-arms,  who  acts  as  macer.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lyon  Court  is  regulated  by  two 
acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  1592  c.  127,  and  1672 
c.  21.  These  statutes  authorise  the  Lord  Lyon  to 
inspect  the  ensigns  armorial  of  all  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  Scotland,  and  oblige  all  persons  who, 
by  royal  concession  or  otherwise,  had  previously  a 
right  to  arms,  to  matriculate  or  register  them  in  the 
Lyon's  books.  The  Lyon  is  empowered  to  inquire 
into  the  relationship  of  yoimger  branches  of  families 
having  right  to  arms,  and  to  '  assign  suitable  differ- 
ences to  them,  without  which  the  arms  cannot  law- 
fully be  borne.'  The  later  act  establishes  the  now 
existing  register  of  the  Lyon  Court  as  the  '  true  and 
unrepealable  rule  of  all  arms  and  bearings  in  Scot- 
land, and  authorises  the  Lord  Lyon  to  '  give  arms 
to  virtuous  and  weU-deserving  persons,'  not  hitherto 
entitled  to  bear  them.  The  unlawful  bearing  of 
arms  subjects  the  delinquent  to  a  fine,  and  confisca- 
tion of  all  the  movable  goods  and  gear  on  which  the 
said  arms  are  engraven  or  otherwise  represented. 
Both  acts  are  in  full  force  :  the  differencing  of 
cadets  and  granting  of  new  coats  are  matters  of 
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daily  practice  in  the  Lyon  Office.  Questions  have 
been  raised  as  to  how  far  the  decisions  of  the  Lyon 
Court  can  be  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
it  seems  now  to  be  held  that  they  are  subject  to 
review  only  where  the  Lyon  is  alleged,  in  granting 
arms,  to  have  invaded  the  rights  of  others. 

Right  to  bear  arms  is  acquired  either  by  descent  or 
by  grant.  1.  In  the  former  case,  only  the  representa- 
tive or  head  of  the  family  can  use  the  undifferenced 
coat ;  but  a  cadet,  on  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
Lord  Lyon,  and  establishing  his  relationship,  has, 
by  a  matriculation,  the  family  coat  assigned  to  him, 
with  such  a  difference  as,  according  to  the  rules  of 
heraldry,  appropriately  sets  fortl^his  relationship  to 
the  head  of  the  family  and  to  other  cadets  already 
matriculated.  The  mere  fact  of  one's  bearing  the 
same  surname  with  a  family  entitled  to  arms,  confers 
no  sort  of  right  to  wear  these  arms  differenced  or 
undifferenced.  2.  Where  no  hereditary  right  exists 
or  can  be  proved,  an  original  grant  of  arms  may  be 
bestowed  by  the  Lord  Lyon.  As  in  the  case  of  a 
matriculation,  a  petition  is  presented  to  the  Lyon 
Court,  which,  in  this  case,  need  be  accompanied 
with  no  evidence  of  pedigree ;  and  in  granting  new 
coats,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Lyon  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  good  heraldry,  and  be  observant  of  the 
rights  of  other  parties.  With  these  reservations, 
the  wishes  of  the  applicant  are  consulted  as  to  the 
arms  which  he  is  to  bear.  The  fees  payable  for 
a  matriculation,  where  relationship  is  proved,  are 
about  £14;  for  an  original  grant,  £42 — in  both 
cases  much  below  the  fees  of  the  English  College  of 
Arms.  An  additional  charge  is  made  for  Supporters 
(q.  v.),  which  are  only  given  to  those  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  them  by  the  heraldic  practice  of 
Scotland. 

In  strictness,  the  using  of  a  crest  on  one's  plate 
or  seal  without  authority,  is  a  transgression  of  the 
above-mentioned  acts ;  but  practically,  prosecutions 
have  generally  been  confined  to  cases  of  open  ^nd 
public  assumption  of  a  shield  of  arms.  .  The  offender 
is  cited  before  the  Lyon  Court  by  precept  at  the 
instance  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal ;  the  statutory  fine 
and  confiscation  have  occasionally  been  enforced, 
but  they  have  oftener,  particularly  of  Ute,  been 
avoided  by  a  timely  submission.  Though  these 
statutes  have  doubtless  to  some  extent  checked  the 
illegal  assumption  of  arms,  it  is  believed  that  a 
considerable  number  of  transgressors  are  yet  to  be 
found.  In  this  commercial  country,  there  are  not  a 
few  persons  whose  social  status  would  entitle  them 
to  the  use  of  arms,  but  who,  not  having  inherited 
a  coat,  instead  of  acquiring  the  privilege  in  a 
legal  way,  have  a  sham  coat  invented  for  them  by 
some  coach-painter  or  '  finder '  of  arms.  According 
to  Mr  Seton  {Law  and  Practice  of  Heraldry  in  Scot- 
land, 1863),  the  Lyon  Office  has  latterly  been  rather 
remiss  in  dealing  with  such  persons  ;  and  now, 
when  heraldry  is  recovering  from  the  neglect  under 
which  it  lay,  and  its  usefulness  is  becoming  daily 
more  apparent  to  the  critical  student  of  fistory, 
'  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  why  the  statutory 
penalties  should  not  be  more  strictly  enforced.' 
These  penalties  are  a  check  not  on  an  act  of 
unmeaning  foUy,  but  on  a  direct  falsification  of 
history.  A  heraldic  shield  is  a  record  whose  nice 
distinctions  state,  to  all  who  understand  its  language, 
a  variety  of  particulars  regarding  the  descent  of  tne 
owner  of  it ;  and  the  measure  of  the  ntUity  of  such 
a  record  is  of  course  its  truthfulness. 

The  Register  of  Genealogies  is  a  department  of 
the  Lyon  Office  unconnected  with  heraldry,  where 
evidence  is  taken  of  the  pedigree  of  applicants,  irre- 
spectively of  noble  or  humble  lineage,  and  recorded 
for  preservation. 

Besides  his  fimctions,  heraldic  and  genealogical. 
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the  Lord  Lyon  has  a  juriadiotion  oonneoted  with  the 
executive  part  of  the  law  :  he  appoints  all  messen- 
gera-at-arma,  superintends  them  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty,  takea  cognizance  of  complaints  against 
them,  and  fines,  suspends,  or  deprives  them  for 
malversation. 

LYON  (or  LOKD  LYON)  KIKG-AT-AEMS, 
the  chief  heraldic  officer  for  Scotland,  whose  title 
is  derived  from  the  lion  rampant  in  the  royal 
escutcheon.  The  Scottish  Kiug-at-arms  has,  unlike 
his  brother-kings'  of  England,  from  an  early  period 
exercised  jurismctiou  independently  of  the  con- 
stable and  marshal,  holding  office  directly  from  the 
sovereign  by  commission  under  the  Great  Seal.  In 
early  timea,  he  was  occasionally  designated  the  Lord 
Lyon ;  but  the  now  prevalent  custom  of  so  calling 
hun,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  cbcumstance 
that,  since  1796,  the  office  has  been  held  by  a  peer. 
According  to  Nisbet,  the  Lyou  has  precedence  of  all 
knights  and  gentlemen  not  being  officers  of  state, 
or  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.  Since  the 
Union,  he  has  ranked  next  to  Garter ;  Clarencieux 
and  Norroy  foUow ;  then  Ulster ;  but  it  has  some- 
times been  maintained  that,  within  Ireland,  Ulster 
has  place  next  after  Lyon.  The  regahaof  the  Lyon, 
worij.  on  solemn  occasions,  consist  of  a  crown  of 
gold,  an  embroidered  crimson  velvet  robe  with  the 
national  arps,  a  triple  row  of  gold  chains,  with 
a  medal,  exhibiting  the  royal  bearing  on  the  one 
side,  and  St  Andrew's  Gross  on  the  other.  At  other 
times,  the  badge  is  worn  suspended  by  a  broad  green 
ribbon. 

The  official  arms  of  the  Lyon  King-at-arms  are 
argent,  a  lion  sejant  full-faced  gules,  holding  in  the 
dexter  paw  a  thistle  sUpped  vert,'  and  in  the  sinister 
an  escutcheon  of  the  second,  on  a  chief  azure  a 
saltire  of  the  first.  Lyon  is  king-at-arms  to  the 
order  of  the  Thistle  (q.  v.).    See  Lyoit  Court. 

LYONNAIS,  a  former  province  of  France,  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Auvergne,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Languedoc.  Its  territory  coincides  nearly  with  the 
present  departments  of  Ehone,  Loire,  Haute-Loire, 
and  Puy-de-D6me. 

LYRE,  the  oldest  stringed  instrument  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Greeks.  There  are  many  different 
kmds  and  sizes  of  the  lyre,  each  having  its  own 
peculiar  name,  such  as  the  Lyre  da  Braocio,  Lyre  da 
(3-ambe,  Lyre  Guitare,  &e. 

LYBE-BIRD,  or  LYEE-TAIL  {Menura),  a  genus 
of  birds,  of  which  the  best  known  species  {M. 
superba)  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  where  it 
is  generally  caUed  the  Ltre  Pheasant.  The  proper 
place  of  this '  genus  has  been  much  disputed  by 
ornithologists,  some  placing  it  among  the  Irisessores, 
near  to  thrushes  and  wrens,  others  among  Gallina- 
ceous Birds,  with  megapodes.  The  large  feet  and 
habit  of  scraping,  ally  the  L.  with  the  latter ;  the 
form  of  the  bill,  the  bristles  at  the  base  of  the 
bUl,  and  above  all,  its  musical  powers,  connect 
it  with  the  former,  to  which  it  was  unhesitat- 
ingly referred  by  Cuvier.  It  is  a  bird  about  the 
size  of  a  pheasant,  frequenting  the  brush,  or 
sparselyjwooded  country,  in  the  unsettled  parts  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  retreating  from  the  more 
inhabited  districts.  It  is  extremely  shy  and  diffi- 
cult to  approach.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all 
song-birds.  It  possesses  the  power  of  imitating  the 
song  of  other  birds.  The  tail  of  the  male  is  very 
remarkable  and  splendid,  the  twelve  feathers  being 
very  long,  and  having  ■^ery  fine  and  widely  separ- 
ated barbs ;  whilst,  besides  these,  there  are  two 
long  middle  feathers,  each  of  which  has  a  vane 
only  on  one  side,  and  two  exterior  feathers,  curved 
like  the  sides  of  an  ancient  lyre.  The  L.  makes  a 
domed  nest. — A  second  species  (M. 


Australian,  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  has 
been  named  in  honour  of  the  late  Prince  Albert. 


Lyre-Bird  {Menura  superba). 

The  lyre-shaped  feathers  of  the  tail  are  compara- 
tively short. 

LYRIC  (froin  the  Gr.  lyra,  a  lyre),  the  name 
given  to  a  certain  species  of  poetry,  because  it'was 
originally  accompanied  by  the  musip  of  that  instru- 
ment. Lyric  poetry  (see  Epic  Poetry)  concerns 
itself  with  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  com- 
poser's own  mind,  and  outward  things  are  regarded 
chiefly  as  they  affect  him  in  any  way.  Hence  it 
is  characterised  as  subjective,  in  contradistinction 
to  epic  poetry,  which  is  objective.  Purely  lyrical 
pieces  are,  from  their  nature,  shorter  than  epics. 
They  fall  into  several  divisions,  the  most  typical  of 
which  is  the  song,  which-  is  again  subdivided  into 
sacred  (hymns)  and  secular  (love-songs,  war-songs, 
comic  songs,  &,a.). 

LYS,  or  LEYE,  a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  rises 
in  France  near  the  little  town  Xti  Lysbomrg,  in  the 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  and  flows  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  joining  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent  in 
Belgium  after  a  course  of  100  miles.  The  L.  once 
formed  the  boundary  between  France  and  Germany. 

LYSA'NDBjR,  a  famous  Spartan  warrior  and 
naval  commander,  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
military  skiU,  but  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
cunning,  revengCj  and  ambition  by  which  he  was 
characterised.  He  spent  part  of  his  youth  at  the 
court  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and  in  407  B.C.  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spartan  fleet, 
from  which  time  he  constantly  prosecuted  the 
design  of  overthrowing  the  Athenian  power,  in 
order  to  exalt  that  of  Sparta.  He  defeated  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  the  promontory  of  Notion;  and 
being  again  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
fleet,  after  the  defeat  of  his  successor,  Callicratidas 
(405  B.  0.),  he  was  again  victorious.  He  swept  the 
southern  part  of  the  Mgesm,  and  made  descents 
upon  both  the  Grecian  and  the  Asiatic  coasts.  He 
■then  sailed  north  to  the  Hellespont,  and  anchored 
at  Lampsacus.  An  immense  Athenian  fleet  soon 
made  its  appearance  at  iEgospotami,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  straits,  amounting  to  180  ships. 
Of  these,  171  were  captured  by  L.  a  few  days  after. 
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The  blow  to  Athens  was  tremendous.  Everywhere, 
her  colonial  garrisons  had  to  surrender,  and  Spartan 
influence  predominated.  Finally,  in  404  B.C.,  he 
took  Athens  itself.  His  popularity  now  became 
so  great,  especially  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  that 
the  Spartan  ephors  dreaded  the  consequences, 
especially  as  they  knew  how  ambitious  he  was. 
Every  means  was  taken  to  thwart  his  designs, 
until  finally  it  would  appear  that  he  had  resolved  to 
attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  constitution ; 
but  this  scheme  was  prevented  by  his  death  at  the 
battle  of  Haliartus  in  the  Boeotian  war  (395  B.C.). 

LYTHBA'CE.^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  a  few 
shrubs ;  the  branches  frequently  four-cornered.  The 
leaves  are  generally  opposite,  entire,  and  sessile. 
The  flowers  are  solitary  or  clustered,  regular  or 
irregular,  and  either  axillary,  racemose,  or  spUced'; 
the  calyx  tubular,  the  petals  inserted  into  the  calyx, 
very  deciduous,  sometimes  wanting.  The  stamens 
are  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx  below 
the  petals,  sometimes  equal  to  them  in  number, 
sometimes  twice  or  thrice  as  many.  The  ovary 
is  superior,  generally  2 — 6-celled.  The  fruit  is  a 
membranous  capsule  with  numerous  seeds. — There 
are  about  300  known  species,  natives  of  tropical 
and  temperate,  or  even  of  cold  chmates.  Some 
of  them  are  occasionally  applied  to  medicinal  uses, 
upon  account  of  astringent,  narcotic,  or  febrifugal 
properties.  Among  those  thus  employed  is  the 
Purple  LoosESTRirE  [Lytlirwrn  salicana),  a  common 
British  plant,  growing  in  moist  places  and  about 
the  margins  of  ponds  and  streams,  with  beautiful 
leafy  spikes  of  purple  flowers  ;  a  decoction  of  either 
,  the  root  or  the  dried  leaves  of  which  is  sometinies 
advantageously  used  in  diarrhoea.  The  Henna 
(q.  V.)  of  Egypt  is  produced  by  Lawsonia  inei-mis,  a 
plant  of  this  order.  The  leaves  of  another  [Pemplds 
acidula)  are  said  to  be  a  common  pot-herb  on  the 
coasts  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The  leaves  of 
Ammania  vesicatoria,  an  East  Indian  aquatic  plant, 
are  very  acrid,  and  are  sometimes  used  as  blisters. 

LYTTLETON,  George  Lord,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttleton  of  Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  boi-u  in 
1708 — 1709,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  He  entered  parliament  in  1730, 
held  several  high  political  offices,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1759,  and  died  in  1773.  L.  had  once  a 
considerable  reputation  as  an  author.  His  best 
known  works  are  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and 
Aposileship  of  St  Paul  (1747),  Dialogues  of  the  Dead 
(1760),  and  ffistory  of  Henry  II.  (1764).— He  had  a 
son,  Thomas,  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  died  young, 
and  who  was  as  conspicuous  for  profligacy  as  his 
father  for  virtue. 

LYTTON",  Sir  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton 
BuLWER,  Bart.,  the  youngest  son  of  General  Bulwer 
of  Woodalhng  and  Haydon  Hall,  Norfolk,  was  born 
in  1805,  and  received  his  education  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1826,  and  M.A.  in  1835. 
He  is  distinguished  as  an  English  writer  and  as  a 
politician,  and  his  achievements  in  these  diverse 
fields  may  be  noticed  separately. 

His  first  publication  was  a  poem  on  Sculpture, 
which  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  English  versi- 
fication at  Cambridge  in  1825.  In  1826,  he  published 
a  collection  of  miscellaneous  verse,  entitled  Weeds 
and  Wild  Flowers,  and  in  the  year  following,  a  tale 
in  verse  with  the  title  G'NeiU,  or  the  Rebel.  In  1827, 
his  first  novel,  Falkland,  was  published  anonymously. 
Next  year,  he  published  Pelham,  which  astonished 
the  critics  by  its  cynicism  and  its  icy  glitter  of 
epigram.  The  Disowned,  Devermx,  and  Paul  Clifford 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  In  1831,  he  broke 
into  more  passionate  and  tragical  regions  in  Eugene 
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Aram,  and  after  that  ceased  for  a  period  to  convulse 
the  libraries.  About  this. time,  he  succeeded  Camp- 
bell as  editor  of  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
contributed  to  its  pages  a  series  of  papers  which 
were  afterwards  collected  under  the  title  of  The 
Student.  In  1833,  he  produced  his  England  and 
the  English.  In  1834,  he  returned  to  fiction,  arid 
published  in  an  illustrated  form  Tlie  Pilgrims  of  the 
Bhine.  This  was  followed  by  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  a  work  of  a  higher  class  than  any  of  his 
former  productions.  Eienzi  followed  in  the  same 
splendid  vein,  and  received  the  same  admiration. 
His  next  work  was  a  play  in  five  acts.  The  DucIiesD 
of  La  VaMi&re,  which  was  put  on  the  stage  in  1836, 
and  failed.  Ernest  Maltravers  came  the  year  after, 
which,  as  containing  his  views  on  art  'and  life, 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  with  his  more  thoughtful 
readers.  In  the  same  year,  he  published  Athens : 
its  Rise  and  Fall,  full  of  research  and  splendid 
rhetoric.  Leila  and  Calderon  appeared  in  1838.  His 
next  efforts  were  in  the  difficult  walk  of  the  drama, 
in  which  he  had  formerly  failed.  He  produced  T/ie 
Lady  of  Lyons  and  Richelieu,  both  of  which  remain 
among  the  most  popular  of  modem  English  plays. 

L.'s  next  important  work  was  Zanoni,  which  was 
published  in  1842,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared 
his  poem  entitled  Eva,  which  is  little  read  now. 
Other  poems  were  issued  about  this  time — The  Neio 
Timon  in  1846,  and  King  Arthur  in  1848,  neither  of 
which  has  been  successful,  although  in  the  former 
there  are  couplets  tiu'ned  with  the  grace  and  art 
of  Pope  >  and  the  latter  contains  noble  passages  of 
sentiment,  and  much  glittering  description.  His 
next  novels  were  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  Harold, 
and  Lucretia ;  and  thereafter  he  adopted  a  new  walk 
of  fiction,  and  achieved  in  it  his  greatest  triumphs. 

The  Oaxtons,  a  domestic  novel,  appeared  originally 
in  Blackwood,  and  gave  the  world  the  crowning 
proof  of  L.'s  versatility.  This  work  was  followecl 
by  My  Novel,  which  is  in  several  respects  the  finest 
thing  he  has  done.  Since  then,  he  has  published, 
also  in  the  first  instance  in  Blackwood,  Wlmt  will  He 
do  with  It?  a  novel,  in  which  his  earlier  style  is 
reverted  to ;  and  a  clever  poem  entitled  St  Stephen^  s. 
In  1861,  A  Strange  Story  appeared  in  All  the  Year 
Round,  and  at  present  (1863)  he  is  contributing 
to  Blackwood  a  series  of  essays  under  the  title  of 
Caxtoniana. 

At  the  age  of  26,  L.  entered  parliament  as  member 
for  St  Ives,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Reform 
party.  In  1832,  he  was  returned  as  member  for 
Lincoln,  and  held  that  seat  tiU  1841.  In  1835,  he 
received  his  baronetcy  from  the  Melbourne  adminis- 
tration ostensibly  for  brilliant  services  rendered  to 
his  party  as  a  pamphleteer.  In  1844,  he  succeeded, 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  to  the  Knebworth 
estates,  and  sought  to  return  to  parliament;  in 
1847,  he  contested  Lincoln  unsuccessfully ;  and  in 
1852,  he  was  returned  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Herts,  and  attached  himself  to  the  party  headed  by 
Lord  Derby.  During  the  late  Derby  administration, 
he  held  the  post  of  Colonial  Secretary.  He  does 
not  shine  as  a  debater,  but  several  of  his  parliamen- 
tary speeches  have  been  eloquent  and  tellmg. 

Of  living  English  men  of  letters,  L.  is  perhaps  the 
most  versatile,  and  has  been  the  most  generally  suc- 
cessful. He  has  written  novels,  dramas,  criticism, 
history,  poems,  political  pamphlets,  and  each  of 
these  he  has  written  well,  several  supremely  well. 
If  he  has  failed  at  all,  he  has  failed  as  a  poet,  and 
his  failure  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  from 
his  having  chosen  models  which  ran  counter  to  the 
prevailing  taste.  On  his  novels,  however,  his  repu- 
tation must  ultimately  rest.  'These  have  become 
part  and  parcel  of  English  literature,  and  may  now 
be  considered  as  among  its  permanent  glories. 
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THE  thirteentli  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet,  is  the  labial 
letter  of  the  class  of  liqiiids. 
'  See  Lettees.  Its  Hebrew  name 
Mem.,  i.e.,  '-water,'  and  its 
'  original  form  was  probably  a 
waving  line  representing  water. 
M  is  liable  to  many  changes,  and 
•?V£^L,  often  disappears  altogether.  The  Greek 
/^  '""  molubdos  corresponds  to  Lat.  plumbum ; 
an  old  form  of  Lat.  bonus,  benus,  or  bdiis, 
was  manua,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  com- 
parative melior.  See  B.  Final  m  in  Latin  was 
pronounced  with  such  a  weak,  undecided  sound, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  write  it  with  half  the  letter ; 
hence  also,  before  the  spelling  of  the  language  had 
become  fixed,  it  had  in  many  cases  been  altogether 
dropped,  as  in  lego  for  legem.  See  Inpleotiok. 
The  nasal  sound  of  final  m  in  French  seems  to  be 
a  relic  of  the  Eomau  pronunciation. 

MAAS  (Lat.  Mosa,  Fr.  Meuse),  a  large  afHuent 
of  the  Khine,  rises  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Haute-Mame,  near  the  village  of  Meuse,  flows 
in  a  northerly  direction  through  France,  Belgium, 
and  Limburg,  and  then  eastward  through  Holland 
to  the  German  Ocean.  From  its  junction  with  the 
Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yssel,  it  is  called  the  Mervede.  At  Dordrecht,  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  enclosing  the  island  of 
Yssehnonde — of  these,  the  northern  is  called  the 
Nieuwe  Maas  (New  Maas),  the  southern  the  Oude 
Maas  {Old  Maas).  These  branches  unite  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Kozenburg,  after  which 
the  river  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  in  long.  4°  5'  E. 
Its  entire  course  is  552  mUes  in  length,  for  430  miles 
of  which  (from  Verdun,  in  the  department  of  Vosges, 
France,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river)  it  is  navigable. 
The  area  drained  by  the  M.  is  estimated  at  19,000 
square  miles.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Sambre 
and  the  Dieze,  on  the  left ;  and  the  Ourthe,  the 
Eoer,  and  the  Niers,  on  the  right.  Of  the  important 
-  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  M.,  the  principal  are 
Namur,  Li€ge,  Maastricht,  Gorkum,  Dort,  and 
Rotterdam. 

MAA'STRICHT,  or  MAESTEICHT  (caUed  by 
the  Romans  Trajectum  ad  Mosam,,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Trajectum  ad  Bhenum,  now  Utrecht),  is  a 
very  old  and  important  fortified  town,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Limburg,  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
Pop.  in  1861,  27,805.  M.  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Maas,  which  separates  it  from  the  town  of 
Wijk,  the  connection  being  maintained  by  a  stone 
bridge,  500  'feet  in  length,  resting  on  nine  arches,- 
and  defended  by  small  fortified  islands.  The 
town  was  founded  in  the  5th  v.,  the  seat  of  the 
bishop  being  transferred  thither  .after  Attila  had 
plundered  Tongres,  in  451.  It  is  15  miles  north 
of  Ligge,  18  west  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  (Aken),  and 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  hilly  district.  The  streets 
are  broad,  and  the  houses  regularly  and  well 
built,  giving  an  air  o£  beauty  and  respectability 


to  the  town.  There  are  many  paintings  and  a 
select  public  library  in  the  Town-house,  a,  large 
square  stone  building,  ornamented  with  a  tower,  and 
standing  on  the  great  market.  M.  has  one  Lutheran, 
three  Dutch  Reformed,  and  six  Roman  Catholic 
churches ;  three  .hospitals,  two  orjjhan-houses,  a,n 
Athenaeum,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  plains 
are  shaded  with  trees  and  refreshed  by  fountains, 
A  broken  Brabant  dialect,  mingled  with  German 
and  Walloon,  is  the  language  commonly  spoken ; 
but  in  all  respectable  families,  French  is  chiefly 
used.  M.  has  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Bois- 
le-Duo  and  other  places.  Leather,  woollen  stuffs, 
stockings,  blankets,  flannels,  starch,  madder,  pins, 
&c.,  are  manufactured;  soap-boUing,  gin-distilling, 
sugar-refining,  iron-founding,  and  other  branches  of 
industry,  adding  also  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 
M.  has  often  felt  the  scourge  of  war,  and  the  evils 
incident  to  a  frontier  fortified  town.  It  is  siir- 
rounded  by  broad  and  deep  canals,  which  contribute 
to  its  defensive  strength.  It  is  commanded  by  the 
hill  of  St  Pierre,  formerly  called  Mons  Hunnorum, 
a  soft  calcareous  moimtain,  which  has  been  very 
extensively  mined,  forming  a  cavernous  labyrinth 
of  several  leagues  in  lengQi.  Among  other  fossils, 
have  been  found  in  these  workings  two  heads  of 
the  gigantic  Mosasaurus. 

MABILLON,  jEAlf,  a  learned  Benedictine,  born 
23d  November  1632,  at  St  Pierremont,  in  Cham- 
pagne. He  studied  at  the  CoUgge  de  Reims ;  assisted 
D.  Luc  d'Aohery  in  his  labours  upon  his  vast 
historic  recueil,  entitled  Spicelegium;  undertook  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  St  Bernard ;  and  in  1668, 
published  the  first  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
Ordinis  S.  Senedicti,  of  which  the  last  part  appeared 
in  1702.  His  classical  work  De  Be  Diphmaticd 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1681.  Colbert  offered  him  a 
pension  of  2000  livres,  but  he  declined  it.  In  168.3, 
Colbert  sent  him  to  Germany,  to  collect  documents 
relative  to  the  history  of  France,  and  he  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Italy  for  a  similar  purpose.  He  died 
in  Paris,  27thi  December  1707.  His  Vetera  Analecta 
(4  vols.  Par.  1675 — 1685),  and  Musceum  Jtalicum, 
seu  Gollectio  Veterum  Scriptorum  ex  Bibliothecis 
Italicis  eruta  (2  vols.  Par.  1687 — 1689),  contain  part 
of  the  fruits  of  his  laborious  and  erudite  researches. 

MAC,  or  M',  a  Gaelic  prefix  occurring  frequently 
in  Scottish  names,  means  '  son,'  and  is  probably 
allied  to  the  Gothic  magus,  a  son,  a  boy,  the  ■femi- 1 
nine  of  which  is  magaths  [Get.  magde,  a  maid).  The 
root  is  probably  the  Sanscrit  malt,  to  grow  (see  G). 
In  Welsh,  magu  means  to  breed.  The  Welsh  form 
of  Mac  is  Map,  shortened  into  'ap  or  'p,  as  Ap 
Richard,  whence  Prichard. 

MACADAM,  JoHU  Loudon,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1756,  and  passed  his  youth  in  the  United 
States.  On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  a  district  of  roads  in  Ayrshire,  and  originated 
and  successfully  practised  the  system  of  roadmaking 
now  known  by  nis  name.  In  1819,  lie  was  sum- 
moned to  England,  and  was  appointed  by  parliament 
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to  superintend  tlie  roads  in  the   Bristol  district, 
which  were  in  a  most  deplorable   condition.    In 
1827,   he   was   appoiated  general   surveyor   of  the 
metropolitan  roads ;  and  in  reward  of  his  exertions  to 
render  them  efficient,  received"  a  grant  of  £10,000 
from    government.      His    system    rapidly    became 
general  throughout   England,   and  was  also  intro- 
duced into  France  with  great  success.     M.  died  at 
Moffat,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  1836.   The  principles  of 
his  system,  which  is  known  as  Macadamising,  are 
as  follow :  '  For  the  foundation  of  a  road,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  a  substratum  of  large  stones,  pave- 
ment, &c.,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  substratum  be  hard  or  soft ;    and  if  any  pre- 
ference is  due,  it  is  to  the  latter.     The  metal  for 
roads  must  consist  of  broken  stones  (granite,  flint, 
or  whinstone  is  by  far  the  best) ;  these  must  in  no 
case  exceed  6  ounces   each  in  weight,  and   stones 
of  from  1  to  2  ounces  are  to  be   preferred.     The 
large   stones  in  the  road  are  to  be  loosened,  and 
removed  to  the  side,  where  they  are  to  be  broken 
into  pieces  of  the  regulation  weight ;  and  the  road  is 
then  to  be  smoothed  with  a  rake,  so  that  the  earth 
may  settle  down  into  the  holes  from  which  the 
large  stones  were  removed.     The  broken  metal  is 
then  to  be  carefully  spread  over  it ;  and  as  this  oper- 
ation, is  of  great  importance  to  the  future  quahty 
of   the   road,  the   metal   is   not  to  be  laid  on  in 
shovelfuls  to  the  requisite  depth,  but  to  be  scattered 
in  shovelful  after  shovelful,  tiQ  a  depth  of  from  6 
to  10  inches,  aecordiug  to  the  quality  of  the  road, 
has  been  obtained.     The  road  is  to  have  a  fall  from 
the  middle  to  the  sides  of  about  1  foot  in  60,  and 
ditches  are  to  be  dug  on  the  field-side  of  the  fences  to 
a  depth  of  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of  the  road.' 
This  system,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  super- 
.  sede  every  other,  is  calculated  to  form  a  hard  and 
impermeable  crust  on  the  surface,  thus  protecting 
the  soft  earth  below  from  the  action  of  water,  and 
so  preventing  it  from  working  up  through  the  metal 
in  the  form  of  mud.     Strange  to  say,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  cases  where  a  road  had  to  be 
constructed  over  a  bog  or  morass,  but  in  some  otiier 
circumstances,  it  has  been  found   deficient.      See 
Roads. 

MACAO',  a  Portuguese  possession  on  the  coast  of 
China,  in  lat.  22°  15'  N.,  and  long.  113°  40'  E.,  on 
the  western  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  or 
Pearl  Kiver,  Hong-kong  being  about  40  miles  dis- 
tant, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  estuary.  The 
settlement,  which  is  about  eight  miles  in  ciccuit,  is 
on  a  small  peninsida,  projecting  from  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  large  island  of  Hiang-shau. 
Its  position  is  very  agreeable,  nearly  surrounded 
with  water,  and  open  on  every  side  to  the  sea- 
breezes,  having  a  good  variety  of  hill  and  plain, 
and  a  k,rge  island  adjacent,  on  which  are  pleasant 
rambles,  to  be  reached  by  equally  pleasant  boat- 
excursions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  parts 
east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  during  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  was  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  Englishmen  from 
India.  The  population  is  about  30,000,  5000  of 
whom  are  Portuguese  and  other  foreigners.  The 
Portuguese  obtained  their  footing  in  1560,  \mder 
the  pretext  of  erecting  sheds  for  drying  goods, 
introduced  under  the  appellation  of  tribute,  and 
alleged  to  have  been  damaged  in  a  storm.  These 
sheds  gradually  gave  way  to  substantial  edifices,  and 
finally  to  forts.  Thus  the  first  foreign  colony  in 
China  was  established.  The  Chinese,  however,  held, 
until  recently,  a  lien  upon  the  place,  requiring  of 
the  Portuguese  500  taels  ground-rent,  retaining  also 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  people.  The  privileges 
obtained  by  England  through  the  treaty  of  Nankin, 
were  subsequently  extended  to  the  Portuguese,  who, 
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by  successive  aggressions,  have  become  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  Chinese.  The  Typa  anchorage  lies 
between  two  small  islands  about  three  miles  off 
the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula.  Large  vessels 
cannot  approach  nearer  the  shore  than  six  miles. 
There  is  an  inner  harbour  on  the  west  of  the  town, 
the  resort  of  small  vessels  and  junks.  After  the 
rise  of  Hong-kong,  the  commerce  of  M.  almost 
entirely  disappeared;  but  the  authorities  have  of 
late  been  doing  what  they  can  to  revive  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place,  by  making  it  a  free  port,  and 
by  the  pursuance  of  a  liberal  policy  generally. 

MACARO'lil  (originally  lumps  of  paste  and 
cheese  squeezed  up  into  balls ;  from  It.  maccare, 
to  bruise  or  crush),  a  peculiar  manufacture  of  wheat, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  peculiar  to  Italy,  and, 
in  fact,  alniost  to  Genoa ;  it  is  now,  however,  made 
aU  over  Italy,  and  at  Marseille  and  other  places  in 
the  south  of  Prance.  Strictly  speaking,  the  name 
macaroni  applies  only  to  wheaten  paste  in  the  form 
of  pipes,  varying  in  diameter  from  an  ordinary  quiU 
up  to  those  now  made  of  the  diameter  of  an  inch  ; 
but  there  is  no  real  difference  between  it  and  the 
fine  threadlike  vermicelli,  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  curious  and  elegant  little  forms  which,  under 
the  name  of  Italian  pastes,  are  used  for  soups. 

Only  certain  kinds  of  wheat  are  applicable  to  this 
manufacture,  and  these  are  the  hard  sorts,  which 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  gluten.  At  present, 
the  Itahan  manufacturers  prefer  the  wheats  of 
Odessa  and  Taganrog;  but  they  also  employ 
those  of  their  own  country  grown  in  Sicily  and  in 
Apulia.  The  wheat  is  first  ground  into  a  coarse 
meal,  from  which  the  bran  is  removed — ^in  that  state 
it  is  called  Semola  (see  also  Semolina)  ;  during 
the  erindiog,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  both  heat 
and  humidity,  to  insure  a  good  semola.  The  semola 
is  worked  up  iato  a  dough  vrith  water;  and  for 
macaroni  and  vermicelli,  it  is  forced  through 
gauges,  with  or  without  mandrels,  as  in  wire  and 
pipe-drawing ;  or  for  pastes,  it  is  rolled  out  into 
very  thin  sheets,  from  which  are  stamped  out  the 
various  forms  of  stars,  rings,  &o. 

The  manufacture  of  tiiis  material  is  of  great 
importance  to  Italy,  where  it  forms  a  large  article 
of  home  consumption,  and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  Genoa  alone,  nearly  170,000  quintals 
of  wheat  are  annually  consumed  in  this  manufac- 
ture. The  finest  quahties  of  macaroni  are  those 
which  are  whitest  in  colour,  and  do  not  burst  or 
break  up  in  boiling ;  it  should  swell  considerably, 
and  become  quite  soft ;  but  if  it  does  not  retain  its 
form  when  boiled,  it  has  not  been  made  of  the  best 
wh^at.  Some  makers  flavour  and  colour  it  with 
saffron  and  turmeric,  to  suit  certain  tastes,  but  this 
is  hmited  to  very  few.  The  use  of  macaroni  and 
its  varieties  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  employed  in  soups,  in  puddings,  and  for 
making  the  favourite  dish  of  macaroni  and  cheese. 

MACARO'NIC  TERSE  is  properly  a  kind  of 
humorous  poetry,  in  which,  along  with  Latin, 
words  of  other  languages  are  introduced  with  Latin 
inflections  and  construction;  but  the  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  verses  which  are  merely  a  mixture 
of  Latin  and  the  unadulterated  vernacular  of  the 
author,  of'  which  a  very  clever  specimen  are  the 
lines  of  Person  on  the  threatened  invasion  of 
England  by  Bonaparte,  entitled  Lingo  drawn  for 
the  Militia  (see  Wheatley's  Anagrams,  &c.).  Teofilo 
Polengo,  called  Merlino  Coccajo,  a  leaomed  and 
witty  Benedictine,  who  was  born  at  Mantua  in 
1484,  and  died  in  1544,  has  been  erroneously 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  macaronic  poetry ;  but 
he  was  the  first  to  employ  the  term,  selected  with 
reference  to  the  mixture  of  ingredients  in  the  dish 
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called  macaroni.  His  Maccaronea  (Tusculanvun, 
1521,  and  many  editions)  is  a  long  satiric  poem,  in 
widoli  Latin  and  Italian  are  mingled.  Fortunately, 
macaronic  poetry  has  not  been  very  extensively 
cultivated,  althougk  specimens  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  literature  of  almost  all  Eurppean  countriea. 
The  idea  of  it  was  probably  first  suggested  by  the 
barbarous  monkish  Latin.  There  is  a  history  of 
macaronic  poetry,  and  a  collection  of  the  principal 
works  of  this  kind  by  Genthe  (Halle,  1829).— Com- 
pare also  Octave  Delepierre's  Macaroneana  (Paris, 
1852),  and  his.  De  la  LittSrature  Macwronique  et 
de  qudques  JRaretSs  Bibliographiques  de  ce  Genre 
(vol.  ii.,  Miscellanies  ofPhiloUblon  Society,  Paris,  1866). 

MAOAROO'lf  (from  the  same  root  as  Macaroni), 
a  favourite  kind  of  biscuit,  made  with  the  meal  of 
sweet  almonds,  instead  of  wheaten  or  other  flour. 
The  most  esteemed  formida  for  making  macaroons 
is  either  prepared  almond-meal  dry,  or,  what  is 
still  better,  almonds  just  blanched  and  beaten  into 
a  paste,  one  pound,  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  refined  sugar  in  powder, 
an  ounce  of  the  yeUow  part  of  fresh  lemon-peel 
grated  fine,  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  the  paste  is  made  into  the  shape 
of  small  oval  biscuits,  and  placed  on  sheets  of 
wafer-paper,  and  baked ;  afterwards,  the  superfluous 
wafer-paper  is  trimmed  off',  and  the  macaroons  are 
ready  for  use. 

MACARTNEY  COCK  {Euplocomus  igniius],  a 
splendid  gaUinaoeouS  bird,  also  called  the  FlEB- 
BACKED  Pheasant,  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  other 
Islands  of  the  same  part  of  the  world.  It  was 
first  described  in  the  account  of  Lord  Macartney's 
embassy  to  China.  The  entire  length  of  the  adult 
male  is  about  two  feet.    The  sides  of  the  head  are 
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covered  with  a  bluish-purple  skin.  The  crown  of 
the  head  has  an  upright  crest  of  feathers  with 
naked  shaft,  and  a  number  of  slender  spreading 
barbs  at  the  tip.  The  tail,  when  depressed,'  is 
forked ;  when  erect,  it  is  slightly  folded,  as  in 
the  common  fowl.  The  general  colour  is  a  deep 
black,  with  blue  metallic  reflections  ;  the  middle  of 
the  back,  bnUiant  orange ;  the  tail,  bluish  green, 
orange,  and  white.  The  female  is  smaller,  and 
almost  entirely  of  a  rich  brown  colour.  The  head 
is  not  crested,  as  in  the  male,  but  the  hind  feathers 
are  lengthened. — The  genua  Euplocom/us  is  allied 
both  to  OaUus  (Fowl)  and  Phasianus  (Pheasant), 
and   perhaps    still   more   nearly   to   Lophophorus 


(Impeyan).     Two  or  three  splendid  East  Indian 
species  are  referred  to  it. 

MAOA'SSAR,  the  most  southern  portion  of 
Celebes  (q.  v.),  lies  in  lat.  4°  35' — 5°  50'  S.,  and 
long.  119°  25'— 120°  30'  E.;  and  is  traversed  by  a 
lofty  chain  of  mountains.  M.  was  formerly  the 
greatest  naval  power  among  the  Malay  states,  but 
IS  now  divided  into  the  Dutch  possessions  and  M. 
Proper,  which  is  of  little  importance,  and  governed 
by  a  native  king,  who  pays  tribute  to  the  Nether- 
landers.  The  natives  are  among  the  most  civilised 
and  enterprising,  but  also  the  most  greedy,  of  the 
Malay  race.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
tortoise-shell  and  edible  nests,  grow  abundance  of 
rice,  and  raise  great  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats ;  fishing  is  also  extensively  carried  on. 
The  Macassars  are  chiefly  Mohammedans ;  the 
mosques  are  built  of  palm- wood.  They  are  warlike, 
spirited,  and  impatient  of  a  blow — ^their  laws  allow- 
ing them  to  avenge  it  by  the  death  of  the  offender, 
if  within  three  days. 

Macassar,  the  chief  town,  is  the  capital  of 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  in  Celebes, 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  oflicials. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  which 
separates  Celebes  from  Borneo,  in  5°  10'  S.  lat., 
and  119°  20'  E.  long. ;  and  is  built  upon  a  high 
point  of  land,  watered  by  two  rivers  and  other 
smaller  streams,  surrounded  by  paHsades,  and 
further  defended  by  Fort  Rotterdam.  Pop.  about 
12,000.  The  harbour  is  safe  a^d  convenient,  but 
difficult  to  enter.  Climate  healthy,  and  aU  kinds 
of  provisions  plentiful.  The  exports  consist  of 
the  various  products  of  Celebes,  which  are  brought 
from  the  settlements  to  Macassar  for  shipment. 
The  chief  of  these  are  rice,  sandal-wood,  ebony, 
tortoise-sheU,  gold,  spices,  &c.  The  imports  from 
China  are  principally  silk  fabrics  and  porcelain; 
from  the  Netherlands,  cotton  and  lip  en  goods,  fire- 
arms, opium,  spirits,  &c.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  export  and  import  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Macassar  and  the  free  port  of  Singapore,  about  a 
third  part  being  with  Java.  In  1857,  the  imports 
amounted  to  £382,288,  and  the  exports  to  £385,010 
sterling.     No  import  or  export  duties  are  charged. 

The  Portuguese  first  formed  a  settlement  in  M., 
but  were  supplanted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  after  many 
contests  with  the  natives,  gradually  attained  to 
supreme  power.  In  1811,  M.  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  who,  in  1814,  defeated  the  king  of 
Boni,  and  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  regalia  of 
Macassar.  In  1816,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch, 
and  continues  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  mercantile 
prosperity  of  the  Netherlands'  possessions  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

MACASSAR  OIL— so  called  from  the  district 
of  Macassar,  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  whence  it  is 
exported^is  a  species  of  vegetable  butter,  of  an 
ashen-gray  colour,  and  rancid  odour.— This  name 
has  also  been  given  in  Britain  to  a  patent  prepara- 
tion used  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair  and 
preventing  its  decay.  It  is  composed  of  ohve  oil,  or 
oil  of  almonds,  coloured  with  Alkanet  root,  and 
mixed  with  perfumes. 

MACATJLAY,  Thomas  BABiNOTOif,  Lobd,  son 
of  Zachary  Macaulay,  a  West  India  merchant  and 
eminent  philanthropist,  and  grandson  of  the  Eev. 
John  Macaulay,  a,  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Rothley  Temple, 
Leicestershire,  25th  October  1800.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  18,  where 
he  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  both  as  a  scholar 

and  debater.  He  twice  won  the  Chancellor's  medal 

first  in  1819,  for  a  poem  on  Pompeii,  and  again  in 
1820,  for  another  on  Evening,  both  of  which  were 
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published.  In  1821,  he  obtained  the  second  Craven 
scholarship,  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1822,  was 
shortly  after  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  then 
began  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  literature.  The 
periodical  to  which  he  first  contributed  was  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine;  for  this  he  wrote  several  of 
his  ballads,  e.  g.,  T/ie  Spanish  Armada,  Moncontour, 
and  The  Battle  of  Ivry,  besides  essays  and  critiques. 
In  1825,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  in  the 
same  year  made  his  appearance  in  the  columns  of 
the  Edinburgh  Eeview  by  his  famous  essay  on  Milton, 
the  learning,  eloquence,  penetration,  briUianoy  of 
fancy,  and  generous  enthusiasm  of  which,  quite 
fascinated  the  educated  portion  of  the  public.  For 
nearly  20  years  he  was  the  popular,  perhaps  also 
the  most  distinguished,  contributor  to  the  '  Blue  and 
Yellow.'  In  1826,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  prac- 
tised. The  tide  of  poUtical  agitation  was  beginning 
to  rise  high,  and  M.  was  borne  along  with  the 
current.  'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  was  an 
immense  accession  to  the  Whig  party ;  for  he 
believed  in  Whiggism  with  a  profound  sincerity 
that  has  never  been  questioned ;  and  he  was  able 
to  present  the  grounds  of  his  belief  in  a  manner 
so  powerful  and  attractive,  that  his  very  opponents 
were  charmed,  and  almost  convinced.  In  1830,  he 
entered  parliament  for  the  pocket-borough  of  Calne 
(which  was  placed  at  his  service  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne)  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
memorable  struggle  for  Reform,  in  favour  of  which 
he  made  several  weighty  and  effective  speeches. 
When  the  first  reformed  parliament  assembled  in 
1832,  M.  sat  as  member  for  Leeds,  and  at  once  took 
a  prominent  position  in  the  House.  He  was  now 
made  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  India ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  went  out  to  India  as  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  Here  he  remained 
till  1838.  His  chief  labour  was  the  preparation 
of  a  new  Indian  penal  code.  A  conspicuous  feature 
of  this  code  was  the  humane  consideration  it  dis- 
played for  the  natives  (which  drew  down  upon  its 
author  the  hostility  of  the  Anglo-Indians) ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  high  ability  shewn  in  framing  it,  it 
was  found  on  the  whole  unworkable,  and  was 
abandoned.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  resumed 
his  political  career,  and  was  elected  M.P.  for  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  in  1839.  In  1840,  he  was 
appointed  War-secretary.  While  holding  this  office, 
he  composed,  appropriately  enough,  those  magni- 
ficent martial  ballads,  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
(1842)  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  published  a 
collected  series  of  his  Essays,  in  3  vols.  In  1846, 
he  was  made  Paymaster-general.  M.  had  always 
been  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  unflinching 
advocates  of  religious  freedom  :  accordingly  he  had 
defended  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  his  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  support  of 
the  bill  to  repeal  the  Civil  Disabilities  of  the 
Jews,  and  now  he  supported  the  Maynooth  grant. 
At  this  period,  tinfortunately  for  M.,  Edinburgh 
was  the  arena  of  great  ecclesiastical  fermentation; 
and  because  he  advocated  a  measure  intended  to 
moderate  the  natural  discontent  of  Roman  Catholics, 
he  was  ousted  from  his  seat  at  the  general  election 
in  1847.  Five  years  later  (1852),  Edinburgh  did 
what  it  could  in  the  way  of  reparation,  by  re-electing 
M.  without  a  single  movement  made  by  him  on  his 
own  behalf.  In  1848,  appeared  the  first  two  volumes 
of  his  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  II.,  the  popularity  of  which  must  have  made 
even  successful  novelists  envious ;  next  year,  he  was 
chosen  Lord-rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  When  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his 
History  were  published  in  1855,  they  occasioned  a 


furor  of  excitement  among  publishers  and  readers, 
'  to  which,'  it  is  said,  '  the  annals  of  Paternoster 
Row  hardly  furnish  any  parallel.'  In  1857,  the 
French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences 
made  him  a  foreign  associate  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain  under  the  title  of  Baron  M. 
of  Rothley.  His  health,  however,  had  long  been 
failing,  and  on  the  28th  of  December  1859,  he 
expired  somewhat  suddenly  at  his  residence,  Holly 
Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  London.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  collection 
of  his  Miscellaneous  Writings  was  published  at 
London,  in  2  vols.  (1860). 

M.  was  indisputably  a  man  of  splendid  talent. 
His  scholarship — in  the  strictly  classical  sense  of 
the  term — was  admirable ;  his  miscellaneoiTS  literary 
acquisitions  were  something  prodigious ;  his  know- 
ledge of  modern  European,  and  especially  of  English 
history  from  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.  down  to  his 
own,  was  unsurpassed — we  might  with  safety  say, 
unequalled ;  in  addition,  he  had  a  sagacity  and 
swiftness  of  understanding  that  enabled  him  to 
comprehend  and  rapidly  methodise  his  vast  array 
of  facts  ;  and  what  is  perhaps  more  wonderful  than 
all,  his  style  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
immensity  of  his  attainments.  He  'wears  all  his 
load  of  learning  lightly  as  a  flower.'  In  ease,  purity, 
grace,  force,  and  point,  he  rivals  those  who  have 
made  feHcity  of  style  their  chief  study.  He  has 
been  accused  of  partiality,  of  exaggeration,  and  of 
gratifying  his  passion  for  epigram  at  the  expense  of 
truth ;  his  History  has  been  termed  a  '  huge  Whig 
pamphlet ; '  and  strong  exception  has  been  taken  to 
particular  passages,  where  _his  views  appear  to  some 
to  be  biased  by  personal  antipathies,  such  as  his 
description  of  Scotland,  the  Highlands,  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  Marlborough,  Penn,  &c.  ;  but  the  essen- 
tial truth  and  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  as  a  whole, 
has  never  been  disproved. 

MACAW  (Macrocercus),  a  genus  of  the  parrot 
family  (Psittacidai),  distinguished  by  a  very  long 
wedge-shaped  tail,  long  and  pointed  wings,  large 
strong  feet,  the  sides  of  the  head  naked,  the  bill 
short  and  very  strong,  the  upper  mandible  greatly 
arched,  and  having  a  long  sharp  tip,  the  lower 
mandible  much  shorter,  and  of  massive  thickness. 
The  species  are  among  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
of  the  parrot  race ;  they  are  aU  natives  of  troiiical 
America.  They  do  not  readily  learn  to  articiUate, 
their  attainments  seldom  exceeding  one  or  two 
words,  but  are  easily  domesticated,  and  become 
much  attached  to  those  with  whom  they  are  well 
acquainted.  Their  natural  notes  are  hoarse  and 
piercing  screams.  They  are  more  or  less  gregarious, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  flock  of  macaws  in  bright 
sunshine  is  wonderfully  brilliant.  They  breed  twice 
a  year,  and  lay  their  eggs — generally  two — in  the 
hollows  of  decayed  trees.  They  feed  chiefly  on 
fruits  and  seeds ;  and  often  commit  great  depre- 
dations on  fields  of  maize.  One  of  the  flock  is  set 
to  watch  on  some  elevated  situation,  and  on  the 
approach  of  danger,  gives  the  alarm  by  a  cry.  In 
domestication,  macaws  readily  eat  bread,  sugar,  &o. 
— The  Gkeat  Scarlet  M.  {M.  aracanga)  is  some- 
times more  than  three  feet  in  length,  including  the 
long  tail. — The  Gkeat  Green  M.  (M.  militaris)  and 
the  Blue  and  Yellow  M.  {M.  ararauna)  are 
rather  smaller.  These  are  among  the  best  known 
species.  The  other  species  are  numerous. — Allied 
to  the  macaws,  but  approaching  to  the  parrakeets, 
are  the  species  forming  the  genus  Psittacara,  all  of 
them  also  natives  of  the  New  World.  The  cheeks 
are  feathered,  and  the  bill  less  arched  than  in  the 
true  macaws. — Allied  to  them  also  are  the  Araras, 
of  which  one,  the  Carolina  Aeaea,  or  Carolina 
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Parrot  {Arara  Carolinensia),  extends  much  further 
nortli  in  America  than  any  other  of  the  parrot 
family.    It  ia  about  fourteen  inches  long,  gay  with 


Macaw. 

green  apd  gold,  ia  gregarious,  and  commits  great 
depredations  in  orchards  and  maize-fields.  It 
cannot  be  taught  to  articulate  words,  but  readily 
becomes  very  familiar. 

MACAW-TREE,  Great  {Acrocomia  sclerocarpa), 
a  palm  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  cocoa-nut,  a 
native  of-  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America.  It  is  called  Macoya  in  Guiana,  and 
Macahvha  in  Brazil.  It  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  with  pinnated  leaves,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  long.  »The  fruit  yields  an  oil,"  of  a  yellow 
colour,  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  -with  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  an  odour  of  violets,  used,  in  the  native 
regions  of  the  tree,  as  an  emollient  in  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  joints,  and  extensively  imported  into 
Britain,  where  it  is  sometimes  sold  as  Palm  Oil,  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet-soaps. 

MACBETH  (or  Macbbathad  MacFinlegh,  as 
he  is  called  iu  contemporary  chronicles),  a  king 
of  Scotland,  immortalised  by  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare.  From  his.  father  Finlegn,  the  son  of 
Kuadhri,  he  inherited  the  rule  of  the  province  of 
Moray;  and  he  became  allied  with  the  royal  line 
by  his  marriage  with  Gruoch  •  MacBoedhe,  the 
granddaughter  of  King  Kenneth  MacDuff.  In  the 
year  1039,  he  headed  an  attack  upon  King  Duncan 
MaoCrinan,  at  a  place  called  Bothgouanan  (the 
'Smith's  Bothy'),  where  the  king  was  mortally 
wounded,  but  survived  to  be  carried  to  Elgin,  iu 
Moray.  M.  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  his  reign 
of  17  years  is  commemorated  iu  the  chronicles  as 
a  time  of  plenty.  He  made  grants  to  the  Culdees 
of  Loch  Leven,  and  in  the  year  1050,  went  in 
pilgrimage  to  Kome.  Malcolm  MacDuncan,  or  Cean- 
more,  the  eldest  son  of  King  Duncan  MacCrinan, 
had  fled  to  England  on  his  father's  death ;  and, 
ia  the  summer  of  1054,  his  kinsman,  Siward,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  led  an  English  army  into 
Scotland  against  Macbeth.  That  king  was  defeated 
with  ^eat  slaughter,  but  escaped  from  the  field, 
and  still  kept  the  throne.  Four  years  afterwards, 
he  was  again  defeated  by  Malcolm  MacDuncan,  and 


fleeing  northwards  across  the  mountain-range  since 
caUea  the  Grampians,  he  was  slain  at  Liimphanan, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  5th  of  December  1056. 
His  followers  were  able  to  place  his  nephew,  or 
step-son,  Lulach,  on  the  throne ;  and  his  defeat  and 
death  at  Essie,  in  Strathbogie,  on  the  3d  of  April 
1057,  opened  the  succession  to  Malcolm,  who, 
three  weeks  afterwards,  was  crowned  at  Scone. 
This  is  all  that  is  certainly  known  of  the  history  o£ 
Macbeth.  The  fables  which  gradually  accumulated, 
round  his  name  were  systematised  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  c.  by  the  historian  Hector  Boece,  from 
whose  pages  they  were  transferred  to  the  Chronicle 
of  HoUinshed,  where  they  met  the  eye  of  Shak- 
speare.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  his  great  play 
was  written,  Buchanan  had  remarked  how  well  the 
legend  of  M.  was  fitted  for  the  stage. 
-  MA'CCABEES,  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning 
and  origin.  The  founder  of  the  Maccabean  dynasty, 
Matithjahn  (Asamonaios,  Chashmonaj),  a  priest 
(not,  as  generally  supposed,  a  high-priest,  nor 
even  of  the  family  of  high-priests),  was  the  first 
who  made  a  stand  against  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jewish  nation  and  creed  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  he  had  retired, 
together  with  his  five  sons,  Joohanan  (Gaddes — Kad- 
dish),  Simon  (Tassi — Mathes),  Jehudah  (Makkabi), 
Eleazar  (Avaran — Syr.  Chavin),  Jonathan  (Apphus), 
to  Modiin,  a  small  place  between  Jerusalem  and 
Joppa,  to  mourn  in  solitude  over  the  desolation  of 
the  holy  city  and  the  desecration  of  the  temple. 
But  the  Syrians  pursued  him  thither.  He  being 
a  person  of  importance,  Apelles,  a  Syrian  captain, 
endeavoured  to  induce  him,  by  tempting  promises, 
to  relinquish  Ms  faith,  and  to  embrace  the  Greek 
religion.  He  answered  by  slaying  with  his  own 
hand  the  first  renegade  Jew  who  approached  the 
altar  of  idolatry.  This  gave  the  sign  to  a  sudden 
outbreak.  His  sons,  together  with  a  handful  of 
faithful  men,  rose  against  the  national  foe,  destroyed 
aU  traces  of  heathen  worship,  already  established 
iu  Modiin  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  fled  into  the 
wilderness  of  Judah.  Their  number  soon  increased ; 
and  not  long  after,  they  were  able  to  make  descents 
into  the  adjacent  villages  and  cities,  where  they 
circumcised  the  children,  and  restored  everywhere 
the  ancient  religion  of  Jehovah.  At  the  death 
of  Mattathiah  (166  B.  o.),  which  took  place  a 
few  years  after  the  outbreak,  Judah  Makkabi 
(166 — 161  B.  c.)  took  the  command  of  the  patriots, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  his 
superior  force,  at  Mizpah  (6000  against  70,000), 
Bethsur  (10,000  against  65,000),  and  other  places, 
reconquered  Jerusalem,  purified  the  temple  (Feast 
of  Eeconsecration — Chanuka),  and  reinaugiirated 
the  holy  service  (164  B.  c).  Having  further  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  he  fell  in  a 
battle  against  Bacchides  (161  B.C.).  His  brother 
Jonathan,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  leadership, 
renewed  the  Roman  alliance,  and  taking  advantage 
of  certain  disputes  about  the  Syrian  throne,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Antiochus,  acquired  the 
dignity  of  high-priest.  But'  Tryphon,  the  guardian 
of  the  young  Prince  Antiochus  Theos,  fearing  his 
influence,  invited  him  to  Ptolemais,  and  had  him 
there  treacherously  executed.  Simon,  the  second 
brother,  was  elected,  by  the  Jewish  commonwealth 
to  assume  the  reins  of  the  national  government, 
and  was  formally  recognised  both  by  Demetrius, 
Tryphon's  antagonist,,  and  by  the  Romans  as  '  chief 
and  ruler  of  the  Jews.'  He  completely  re-estab- 
lished the  independence  of  the  nation,  and  the  year 
after  his  succession  (141  B.  c.)  was  made  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  era.  The  almost  absolute 
power  in  his  hands  he  used  with  wise  modera- 
tion ;  justice  and  righteousness  flourished  in  his 
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days,  and  'Judah  prospered  as  of  old.'  But  not 
long  (seven  years)  after  his  accession  to  the 
supremacy,  he  was  foully  murdered  (136  B.  O.)  by 
his  own  son-in-law,  Ptolemy,  who  vainly  hoped 
to  succeed  him.  For  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
family,  see  Jews;  Hyucanus;  and  Heeod.  The 
Feast  of  the  Maccabees — ^i.  e.,  both  of  the  sons  of 
Mattathiah,  and  of  the  seven  martyr  children 
(2  Mace.  7) — is  found  in  the  Eoman  martyrology 
under  the  date  of  the  first  of  August. 

MACCABEES,  Books  oe,  certain  apocryphal 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  treating  chiefly  of 
the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (q.  v.).  They  are 
usually  divided  into  four  parts,  or  books ;  the 
first  of  which — the  most  important — comprising 
the  period  175 — 135  B.C.,  relates  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Judaea,  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes' 
misdeeds  against  the  temple,  the  city,  and  the 
nation  (ch.  I — ii.)  ;  the  rising  of  Mattathiah  and 
his  sons  against"  the  oppressor,  the  heroic  deeds 
of  Judah  Maccabeus  (iii. — ix.),  of  Jonathan  (ix. — 
xii.),  and  Simon,  imtil  the  election  of  Johannes 
Hyrcanus  to  the  dignity  of  high-priest.  The 
account,  which  bears  the  aspect  of  strict  truthful- 
ness, proceeds  chronologically  after  the  Seleucidiau 
era.  According  to  Origen  and  Jerome,  this  book 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew.  The  author, 
probably  a  Palestinian,  composed  it  partly  from 
traditions,  partly  from  official  documents,  after  the 
death  of  Simon,  during  the  high-priesthood  of 
Johannes  Hyrcanus,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
translated  into  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Latin.  The 
second  book  contains — 1.  Two  letters  from  the 
Palestinian  to  the  Egyptian  Jews,  inviting  them  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Eeinauguration  of  the 
Temple  (Chanukah),  (i. — ii.) ;  and  2.  An  extract, 
with  introduction  and  epilogue,  from  the  five  Books 
of  the  Maccabees,  by  Jason  of  Cyrene.  This  second 
portion  begins  with  the  spoliation  of  the  temple 
by  Hesiodoms,  under  Seleucus  PhQopator,  and 
ends  with  the  death  of  Nicanor;  thus  embracing 
the  period  176 — 161  B.C.  The  two  letters  are 
spurious,  and  of  a  late  date ;  and  the  extract  from 
Jason's  work — to  a  great  extent,  only  an  embellished 
repetition  of  the  first  Book  of  the  M.,  of  a  partly 
moraUsing,  partly  legendary  natxu'e — contains  many 
chronological  and  historical  errors,  and  bears  alto- 
gether the  stamp  of  being  written  for  merely 
religious  and  didactic  purposes.  The  date  both 
of  the  original  and  the  extract  are  very  imcertain, 
but  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  c.  B.C. 

These  two  Books  (Sifre  Ohashmonaim)  are  the 
only  ones  received  in  the  Vulgate,  and  declared 
canonical  by  the  councils  of  Florence  and  Trent, 
and  translated  by  Luther.  The  third  and  fourth, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  altogether  unknown 
to  the  western  chiurch.  The  former  of  these  treats 
of  an  ante-Maccabean  incident :  the  miraculous 
salvation  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  whom  Ptolemseus 
Philopator  (221 — 204  B.C.)  tried  to  force  into  idol- 
atry. The  style  and  general  contents  of  this  book 
point  to  an  Alexandrine  Hellenist  as  the  author 
or  compiler  (about  200  B.C.) ;  some  investigators 
(Ewald,  Grimm),  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  is  a  poetical  invention,  intended  as  a  typical 
description  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews  under 
Caligula.  The  fourth  book,  wrongly  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  Josephus's  Supremaaj  of 
Season,  contains,  chiefly,  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar 
and  the  seven  brothers,  and  is  probably  also  the 
work  of  an  Alexandrine  Jew  living  in  Egypt — 
perhaps  at  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great — and 
Belonging  to  the  Stoic  school.  Declamations, 
dialogues,  monologues,  and  the  like,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  impart  to  the  book  the  character  of 
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a  most  artificial  and  strained  composition.  There 
is  also  a  so-called  fifth  book  of  M.  to  be  found  in 
the  Polyglot,  but  only  the  Arabic  and  Syriac 
versions,  not  the  Greek  original — ^the  unique  MS. 
of  which  is  supposed  to  havg  perished — are  extant. 
See  Apookypha,  Bible. 

MACCHIAVBIjLI,  NiccoLO  Di  Beenaudo  dei, 
born  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  family  at  Florence, 
in  1469,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  scholar, 
Marcello  VirgUio,  was  employed  in  public  aflfairs 
from  a  very  eariy  age,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
literary  representative  of  the  poKtioal  life  of  the 
important  period  to  which  he  belongs.  From  a 
subordinate  post  in  the  office  of  the  chancellor  of 
Florence,  which  he  held  at  that  critical  period  of 
the  repubhc  which  succeeded  the  expulsion  of  the 
Medici  in  1493,  he  rose,  in  1498,  to  the  place  of 
secretary  of  the  'Ten,'  which,  in  the  Floreutiue 
constitution  of  that  day,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  M.'s  duties  were  almost 
entirely  diplomatic ;  he  was  employed  in  a  great 
variety  of  missions,  the  instructions  and  correspond- 
ence connected  with  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
contain  the  secret  poHtical  history  of  Italy  during 
his  time.  The  culminating-point  of  M.'s  reputation 
as  a  diplomatist  was  his  mission  to  the  great  master 
of  treachery  and  dissimulation,  Caesar  Borgia,  Duke 
of  Valentino,  in  1502,  of  which  an  account  is  pre- 
served in  52  letters  written  during  the  course  of  the 
negotiation,  not  surpassed  in  dramatic  interest  by 
any  series  of  state-papers  which  has  ever  'been 
produced.  In  the  complicated  external  relations 
which  Italy  had  now  assumed,  and  which  have 
remained  with  few  changes  to  the  present  day, 
M.  is  found  in  communication  with  all  the  great 
foreign  powers,  as  he  had  hitherto  been  with  the 
ItaUan  principaHties.  In  1507,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian ;  and  in  1510,  he  undertook 
a  mission  to  France  (the  third  time  he  had  visited 
that  country  in  a  diplomatic  capacity),  which  had  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  relation  of  France 
with  Italy,  and  the  results  of  which  wOl  be  best 
understood  by  comparing  the  league  of  Cambrai 
with  the  subsequent  affiance  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  out  of  Italy.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Medici  in  1512,  M.  was  involved  in  the  down- 
fall of  his  patron,  the  Gonfaloniere  Soderiui.  He 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  in  1513. 
On  being  put  to  the  torture,  he  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  conspiracy ;  but  although 
pardoned,  in  virtue  of  the  amnesty  ordered  by 
LeoX.,  he  was  obliged  for  several  years  to  with- 
draw from  public  hfe,  during  which  period  he 
devoted  himself  to  literatiu-e.  It  was  not  till  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  1519,  that  M. 
began  to  recover  favour.  He  was  commissioned  in 
that  year,  by  Leo  X.,  to  draw  up  his  report  on  a 
reform  of  the  state  of  Florence ;  and  in  1521,  and 
the  following  years,  he  resumed  his  old  official 
occupation,  being  employed  in  various  diplomatic 
services  to  several  of  the  states  of  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  Florence  in  May  1527,  he  was  taken  iU, 
and  having  trusted  to  his  ovm  treatment  of  himself, 
the  malady  assumed  a  very  formidable  character, 
and  in  the  end  proved  fatal,  on  June  22,  1527,  just 
as  M.  had  completed  his  58tli  year.  Some  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  his  religious  belief,  and 
as  to  his  sentiments  during  his  last  hours ;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  his  death  was  marked  by  senti- 
ments of  reUgion,  and  accompanied  by  the  ordinary 
ministrations  of  his  church.  His  last  years,  how- 
ever, were  comparatively  neglected.  He  was  buried 
in  the  family  vault  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce ; 
but  it  was  only  in  1787,  and  then  through  the 
mimifioenoe  of  a  foreigner,  the  Earl  Cowper,  that  a 
monument  was  raised  to  his  memory. 
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M.'s  ■writings  are  very  numerous,  filling  6  vols. 
4to  (Florence,  1783),  or  10  vols.  8vo.  Besides  his 
letters  and  state-papers,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  of  the  highest  interest,  his  historical  writings 
also  comprise  Florentine  Histories,  extending  from 
1215  to  1492,  with  a  fragmentary  continuation  to 
1499;  Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Titus 
Livius  ;  a  Life  of  Castruccio  Oastrcu:am  (unfinished) ; 
a  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Lucca.  His  literary 
works  comprise  comedies,  an  imitation  of  the 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  an  essay  on  the  Italian 
language,  and  several  minor  compositions.  He  also 
wrote  Seven  Boohs  on  the  Art  of  Wair,  which  has 
been  much  admired  by  the  learned  in  military 
science.  But  the  great  source  of  his  reputation,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  is  the  celebrated  book  De  Prmd- 
patibus,  or,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  Del  Principe, 
some  account  of  which  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  author.  The  main  question 
discussed  in  this  world-famed  book  is  :  '  How  prin- 
cipalities may  be  governed  and  maintained?'  In 
resolving  this  question,  various  cases  are  supposed, 
for  each  of  which,  appropriate  rules,  principles, 
and  suggestions  are  laid  down,  and  all  are  illus- 
trated both  by  contemporary  examples  and  by  a 
wealth  of  historical  learning  which  it  is  difSoult 
to  overrate.  The  7th  chapter,  in  which  he  details, 
and  with  evident  admiration,  the  system  of  Csesar 
Borgia,  and  the  18th,  in  which  he  discusses  'the 
duty  of  princes  as  to  the  obligation  of  keeping 
faith,'  are  perhaps  those  which  have  most  contri- 
buted to  draw  upon  the  author  the  odious  repu- 
tation of  which  his  very  name  has  become  the 
symbol ;  but,  in  truth,  these  chapters  are  only  more 
precise  and  more  formal  than  the  rest,  from  their 
heaping  together  statements  which  are  elsewhere 
insinuated  or  supposed ;  the  broad  scheme  of  the 
book  being  everywhere  the  same,  viz.,  that,  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  authority,  all 
means  may  be  resorted  to ;  and  that  the  worst  and 
most  treacherous  acts  of  the  ruler,  however  unlawful 
in  themselves,  are  justified  by  the  wickedness  and 
treachery  of  the  governed.  Such  being  the  moral  of 
the  book,  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  writer,  and  a  favourite  theory  for  a  time 
prevailed,  that  The  Prince  was  biit  a  satire  uppn 
absolutism,  and  was  designed  to  serve  the  cause 
of  liberty,  of  which  M.  was  an  ardent  friend,  by 
making  arbitrary  power  odious  and  contemptible. 
This  theory,  however,  besides  being  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  tone  of  the  work,  is  completely 
disproved  by  a  letter  of  M.  to  his  friend  vettori, 
1513,  which  was  only  discovered  in  1810,  and  which 
shews  that  The  Prince  was  written  by  M.  in  all 
seriousness,  in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
Medici  (for  whose  private  perusal  it  was  designed, 
and  not  for  publication)  as  a  master  in  the  art 
of  government.  In  his  ardour  for  the  liberation  of 
Italy  from  the  rule  of  foreigners,  M.  had  become 
convinded  that  strong  native  governments,  even 
though  absolute,  must  be  endured;  and,  having 
accepted  that  of  the  Medici  for  Florence,  he  was 
content  to  use  all  means  for  its  security  and  con- 
solidation. Tlie  Prince  was  published,  after  M.'s 
death,  at  Home,  in  1532 ;  and  if  any  doubt  should 
be  entertained  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  author, 
it  need  only  be  compared  with,  the  commentary 
which  is  furnished  by  every  page  of  his  Legazioni, 
or  the  reports  of  his  diplomatic  missions,  wmch  are 
also  contained  in  his  collected  works.  Of  the  many 
criticisms  and  rejoinders  to  which  The  Prince  has 
given  occasion,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
IVederick  the  Great,  Antimacchicmelli,  ou  Examen 
du  Prince  de  Macchiavdli,  1740.  It  may  be  added 
that  The  Prince  was  condemned  by  Pope  Clement 
VIII. 


MA'CCLESFIBLD,  an  important  manufacturing 
town  of  Cheshire,  England,  is  situated  on  the  river 
BoUin,  on  the  western  base  of  a  range  of  low  hiUs,  15 
miles  south-south-east  of  Manchester.  It  contains 
a  fine  old  church,  St  Michael's,  founded  in  1278 ; 
and  a  grammar-school,  endowed  in  1502,  and  having 
an  annual  revenue  of  £1500.  Within  the  present 
century,  M.  has  advanced  rapidly  as  a  seat  of  manu- 
factures. Silks,  embracing  the  finest  varieties,  are 
the  principal  fabrics  made  ;  cotton  goods  and  small- 
wares  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  dye-works 
and  breweries.  In  the  vicinity,  coal,  slate,  and 
stone  are  obtained.  M.  returns  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Pop.  (1861)  36,101,  shewing 
a  decrease  of  2937  since  1851. 

MACCULLOOH,  John,  a  geologist  and  physi- 
cian, born  in  Guernsey,  of  a  Scottish  family,  6th 
October  1773.  He  studied  and  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed 
assistant-surgeon  to  an  artillery  regiment.  In  1811, 
he  was  employed  by  the  government  in  geographical 
and  scientific  researches  in  Scotland.  In  1820, 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  now  king  of  the  Belgians ;  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  lite,  was  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Geology  in  the  East  India  Company's  military 
school  at  Addisoombe.  He  died  at  Penzance, 
Cornwall,  21st  August  1835,  in  consequence  of 
an  amputation  rendered  necessary  by  an  accident. 
His  most  important  works  are  a  Description  of 
(lie  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  (3  vols.  Lend,  and 
Edinb.  1819)  ;  A  Oeological  Classification  of  Rocks, 
with  Descriptive  Synopses  (Lend.  1821) ;  A  System 
of  Geology,  vnth  a  Theory  oftlie  Earth  (Lend.  1831) ; 
Malaria — an  Essay  on  the  Production  and  Propa- 
gation of  this  Poison  (Lond.  1827);  and  An  Essay 
on  the  Remittent  and  Intermittent  Diseases  (2  vols. 
Lond.  1828). 

MACPOlsrALD,  EriBiraE  Jacques  Joseph 
Albxakdke,  Duke  of  Tarauto,  Marshal  and  Peer  of 
France,  was  born  17th  November  1765,  at  Sancerre, 
in  the  department  of  Cher.  He  was  descended 
from  a  Scotch  family  which  followed  James  II.  to 
France.  M.  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Eevolution, 
entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  high  military  rank.  In  1798,  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  Roman  States,  but  was 
compelled  to  evacuate  them  by  the  superior  force 
of  the  enemy.  In  1799,  he  defeated  the  Austrians 
at  Modena,  and  was  defeated  on  the  Trebbia  by 
a  superior  Austrian  and  Eussiau  force  under 
Suwarrow.  As  commandant  of  Versailles,  he  ren- 
dered very  important  service  to  Bonaparte  in  the 
revolution  of  18th  Brumaire  ;  and  in  1800  and  1801, 
he  chased  the  Austrians  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol ;  but  after  honourably  filling  some  important 
political  posts,  he  lost  the  favour  of  Bonaparte  b^ 
his  honest  support  of  the  cause  of  Moreau.  In 
1809,  he  was  summoned  by  the  emperor  to  take 
the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
Italy  under  EugSne  Beauharnais,  and  took  Laibach. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himseK  at  the  battle  of 
^y■agram,  and  on  the  field  of  battle  became  recon- 
ciled to  Napoleon,  who,  for  his  services  on  that  day, 
created  him  marshal  and  duke.  He  held  a  com- 
mand in  Spain  in  1810,  afterwards  in  the  Eussian 
campaign;  in  1813,  he  defeated  the  Prussians  at 
Museburg,  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  but  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  Blucher  at  the  Katzbach. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  he  was  employed  in 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  French  army,  and 
saved  himself  only  by  swimming  the  Elster.  In  the 
subsequent  struggles  on  French  ground,  between 
the  Marue  and  Seine,  M.  made  desperate  efforts; 
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but  wlien  ho  saw  that  further  resistance  was  hope- 
less, he  advised  the  emperor  to  abdicate.  The 
Bourbons  made  him  a  peer,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  miHtary  division  ;  and  on  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  oppose  his 
progress  to  Paris.  All  his  troops  went  over  to 
Napoleon,  but  he  himself  accompanied  Louis  XVIII. 
in  his  flight;  and  although  he  returned  to  France, 
he  refused  to  serve  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
After  the  second  Restoration,  he  was  continually 
loaded  with  honours  of  every  kind,  but  consistently 
maintained,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  principles 
of  constitutional  liberty.  He  died  at  his  seat  of 
Courcelles,  near  Guise,  24th  September  1840. 

M'CLELLAN,  Geokge  B.,  American  general, 
was  bom  at  Philadelphia  in  December  1826.  In 
his  16th  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  gradu- 
ated with  high  honours  in  1846,  and  joined  the 
army  as  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  under  General  Scott,  in  the  battles 
of  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Eey,  and 
Chapultapec,  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  At 
the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship at  West  Point,  and  wrote  a  Manual  on  the  Art 
of  War.  He  built  Port  Delaware,  commenced  a 
topographical  survey  for  the  Pacific  Kailway,  and 
was  one  of  three  American  officers  sent  to  observe 
the  campaign  in  the  Crimea.  On  his  return  to 
America,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army, 
and  became  technical  director  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway.  At  the  commencement  of  the  War  of 
Secession,  1861,  he  was  appointed  major-general  of 
the  Ohio  militia,  but,  by  the  advice  of  General  Scott, 
he  was  tendered  by  President  Lincoln  the  position 
of  major-general  of  the  army.  After  a  successful 
campaign  in  Western  Virginia,  he  was  made  com- 
'  mander-in- chief,  and  reorganised  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  defeated  at  BuU  Run,  July  21,  1861.  In 
the  summer  of  1862,  he  invaded  Virginia,  by  the 
peninsula  of  James  River,  and  advanced  near  to 
Richmond,  but  was  defeated  in  a  Series  of  battles  in 
July,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  and  finally  to  evacu- 
ate the  peninsula.  After  the  defeat  of  General  Pope, 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  August  29,  1862, 
which  was  followed  by  a  Confederate  invasion  of 
Maryland,  he  reorganised  the  army  at  Washington, 
marched  rapidly  north,  met  the  forces  of  General 
Lee  at  Antietam,  and,  after  a  severe  action,  com- 
pelled him  to  reoross  the  Potomac.  He  followed 
the  Confederates  into  Virginia,  but,  moving  with 
caution,  and  being  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
extreme  war-party,  he  was  superseded  by  General 
Bumside.  Retiring  to  New  York,  he  was  honoured 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and  is  considered  a  promi- 
nent candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1864. 

M'CXJLLOCH,  John  Ramsa.y,  bom  at  Isle  of 
Whithorn,  Wigtonshire,  in  1789,  a  distinguished  poli- 
tical writer,  and  the  foremost  of  our  living  political 
economists,  first  became  known  in  connection  with 
the  Scotsman  newspaper  and  the  Edinburgh  Seview. 
He  became  a  contributor  to  the  former,  soon  after  its 
establishment  in  1817 ;  and  for  a  considerable  time 
was  its  editor.  He  made  his  debut  in  the  latter  in 
1818,  by  contributing  to  it  an  article  on  Ricardo's 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  and  continued  for 
about  twenty  years  to  write  pretty  regularly  for 
the  Review,  having  contributed  sdmost  aU  the 
economical  articles  that  appeared  in  it  during  that 
period,  with  a  few  on  other  subjects.  M.,  however, 
is  best  known  by  his  numerous  works  published 
during  the  last  forty  years,  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  scientific  spirit  in  which  they  are 
written,  their  practical  good  sense,  and  the  clear- 
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ness  and  directness  of  their  style.  By  these  he 
has  done  more  to  establish  and  popularise  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy  than  any  other  living 
writer.  His  principal  publications  comprise :  A 
Discourse  on  tlie  Rise,  Progress,  Peculiar  Objects, 
and  Importance  of  Political  Economy ;  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  with  some  Inquirios 
respecting  their  Application,  cfcc. ;  The  Literature 
of  Political  Economy,  &c. ;  Treatises  and  Essays  on 
Money,  Exchange,  Interest,  the  Letting  of  Land, 
Absenteeism,  (Sic.  j  A  Treatise  on  the  Succession  to 
Property  vacant  by  Death,  including  Inquiries  into 
the  Influence  of  Primogeniture,  Entails,  &c. ;  A 
Treatise  on  the  Circumstances  which  determine  tlie 
Rate  of  Wages  and  the  Condition  of  tlie  Labouring 
Classes;  A  Dictionary,  Practical,  TJieoretical,  and 
Historical,  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Naviga- 
tion; Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire;  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary ;  A  Treatise  on  Taxation  and 
tlie  Funding  System,  dec.  Most  of  these  works  have 
gone  through  several  editions.  A  third  edition  of 
the  work  on  Taxation  which  has  just  (1863) 
appeared,  is  the  latest  work  of  the  author,  and  is 
nearly  re-written.  M.  has  also  published  various 
occasional  tracts  and  notices,  some  of  which  have 
had  a  very  wide  circulation.  His  edition  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  with  an  Introductory  Dis- 
course and  Notes,  and  his  Collected  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Ricardo,  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  important  services  which  he  has  rendered 
to  his  favourite  science.  Latterly,  he  has  edited  two ' 
volumes  of  scarce  economical  tracts  for  the  PoHtical 
Economy  Club,  and  four  volumes  of  the  same  class 
of  tracts  for  Lord  Overstone.  In  1828,  M.  was 
chosen  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  IJniversity 
College,  London ;  but  having  resigned  that  chair, 
he  was  subsequently  (1838)  appointed  Comptroller 
of  H.M.  Stationary  Office,  a  situation  he  now  holds, 
and  in  which  he  is  understood  to  have  effected 
various  important  reforms.  M.  is  a  Foreign  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  and  he  enjoys  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year,  conferred  upon  Mm  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

M'CULLOCH,  HoEATio,  a  Scottish  landscape- 
painter,  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1806,  and  named 
after  Lord  Nelson.  His  first  intention  was  to  fit 
himself  for  being  a  manufacturer,  but  finally  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  art.  He  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  in  1829.  In  1836,  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  next  year 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Hamilton,  and  made  enthu- 
siastic studies  of  the  6aks  in  Cadzow  Forest.  Two 
years  afterwards,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  has  since  lived.  M.  heads  the  roll 
of  the  living  landscape-painters  of  Scotland.  He 
paints  the  Highlands  with  imrivalled  truth,  breadth, 
and  imagination.  Among  his  principal  pictures  are 
'  Highland  Loch,'  '  Loch-an-Eilan,'  '  View  in  Cadzow 
Forest,'  '  Dream  of  the  Forest,'  '  Misty  Corries,' 
'  Deer  Forest,  Isle  of  Skye,'  '  Loch  Aohray,'  '  Mist 
Rising  off  the  Mountains,'  '  Kilchurn  Castle,  Loch 
Awe,'  and  '  Bothwell  Castle,  on  the  Clyde.' 

MACE,  a  strong  short  wooden  staff,  with  a 
spiked  metal  ball  for  a  head.  It  was  a  favourite 
weapon  with  knights,  with  the  cavalry  immediately 
succeeding  them,  and  at  all  times  with  fighting 
priests,  TOom  a  canon  of  the  church  forbade  to 
wield  the  sword.  No  armour  could  resist  a  well- 
dehvered  blow  from  the  mace.  The  mace  is  now 
borne  before  magistrates  as  an  ensign  of  authority. 

MACE,  the  Aril  (q.  v.)  of  the  Nutmeg  (q.  v.).  In 
the  fruit,  it  is  situated  within  the  fleshy  part,  and 
envelops  the  nut.  It  is  a  lacerated  membrane, 
blood-red  and  somewhat  fleshy  when   fresh.     It  is 
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prepared  for  the  market  by  drying  for  some  days  in 
the  sun,  and  flattening.  It  has  a  pecuhar,  strong, 
agreeable  smell  and  taste,  and  contains  a  clear, 
yellow,  volatile  oil,  and  a  red,  buttery,  fixed  oil. 
The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation. 
The  buttery  oil,  obtained  by  expression,  mixed  with 
the  volatile  oil  and  other  substances,  is  known  as 
Nutmeg  Balsam.  Mace  is  used  as  a  spioe,  and  ihas 
much  of  the  flavour  of  the  nutmeg,  but  with  a 
slight  difference,  which  to  many  tastes  makes  it 
more  agreeable.  It  is  of  a  bright  orange-yellow 
colour,  and  has  a  peculiar  wax-like  texture.  It  is 
imported  chiefly  from  Penang  and  Singapore,  where 
it  is  received  from  the  Spice  Islands.  Small  quan- 
tities are  sent  also  from  the  West  Indies,  where 
its  cultivation  receives  some  attention.  About 
120,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported  into  Britain, 
of  which  90,000  lbs.  are  re-exported. — The  aril  of 
species  of  Myristica,  different  from  the  true  nutmeg, 
but  coarse  and  very  inferior,  sometimes  appears  in 
commerce  as  mace. 

MAOEDO'NIA,  anciently,  the  name  of  a  covmtry 
lying  north  of  Thessaly.  It  was  originally  of  small 
extent,  embracing  only  the  district  called  Emathia, 
but  gradually  extended  until,  in  the  time  of  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander,  it  reached,  on  the  N.,  the 
Scardian  Mountains,  a  portion  of  the  Hsemus  (mod. 
Balkan)  range ;  on  the  W.,  the  frontiers  of  Epinis 
and  Illyria ;  on  the  E.,  the  river  Nestos  (mod. 
ICarasu) ;  and  on  the  S.,  Thessaly.  The  country 
is  on  the  whole  mountainous,  especially  in  the  south 
and  west,  but  there  are  several  large  plains  of 
great  fertility.  The  principal  rivers  were  called  the 
Strymon,  the  Axius,  and  the  Haliacmon.  M.  was 
famous  among  the  ancients  for  its  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  its  productiveness  in  oil  and  wine.  It 
contained  a  number  of  flourishing  cities,  of  which 
the  names  are  well  known  in  ancient  history,  par- 
ticularly PeUa,  the  capital,  Pydna,  Thessalonica, 
Potidaea,  Olynthos,  Philippi,  and  Amphipolis.  The 
Macedonians  are  believed  by  some  to  have  been 
originally  an  Illyrian  race,  but  this  is  not  probable. 
Their  language,  though  difierent  from,  was  yet  aUied 
to  that  of  Greece.  The  singular  fact,  however,  that 
it  employed  words  not  used  by  the  Greeks,  but 
preserved  in  Latin,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
ethnological  connection  between  Greece  Proper  and 
Macedon  belonged  to  an  extremely  remote  period. 
The  Macedonians  were  certainly  not  pure  Hellenes, 
nor  did  the  ancients  so  consider  them ;  but  we  may 
regard  them  as  ruder  members  of  the  Grecian 
nation,  whose  early  development  had  been  hindered 
by  unknown  obstacles.  The  history  of  M.  is 
involved  in  much  obscurity  tiU  about  490  B.  0.,  when 
the  Persians  subdued  it,  so  that  the  Macedonian 
king,  Alexander  I.  was  compelled  to  take  part  with 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  On  the  retreat  of 
the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Platffla  in  479  b.  c, 
M.  again  recovered  its  independence.  Under  the 
wise  and  vigorous  reign  of  Arphelaus,  who  died  399 
B.C.,  it  greatly  increased  in  prosperity  and  power; 
but  after  his  death,  a  period  of  civil  wars  and 
contests  for  the  throne  ensued,  which  ended  in  the- 
accession  of  Philip  II.  (359  B.C.),  who  not  only 
seated  himself  firmly  on  the  throne,  but  knew  how 
to  develop  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  and  so  to 
direct  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  subjects  as  greatly 
to  extend  his  dominions.  His  son,  Alexander  III., 
surnamed  Alexander  the  Great  (q.  v.),  brought  half 
the  then  known  world  under  his  empire ;  but  after 
his  death,  the  Macedonian  empire  was  broken  up, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty-two  years 
of  incessant  wars,  formed  into  four  principal  king- 
doms under  his  greatest  generals.  M.  itself  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Antipater,  after  whose  death  ensued 
another  period  of  civil  wars  and  contests  for  the 
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throne,  of  which  the  Greeks  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence. But  the  Athenians  having  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans  against  Philip  V.  of  M., 
by  whom  their  city  was  besieged,  the  Macedonians 
were  defeated  by  the  Romans  m  the  great  battle  of 
Cynocephalas  (197  B.C.),  and  both  Greece  and  M. 
became  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  Perseus,  the 
successor  of  Philip,  was  finally  defeated  at  Pj^dna 
(168  B.  c),  and  adorned  the  triumph  of  jEmilius 
Paulus.  An  attempt  of  the  Macedonian  nobles  to 
shake  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Romans  having 
been  also  defeated,  and  the  nobles  driven  into  exile, 
M.  became  (148  B.C.)  a  Roman  province,  in  which 
Thessaly  and  part  of  lUyria  were  included.  After 
the  time  of  Constantine,  the  ^country  was  ravaged  ■ 
by  Slavic  tribes ;  by  the  7th  o'.,  the  old  semi-Greek 
Macedonians  were  extinct ;  and  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  their  place  was  supphed 
by  colonies  from  Asia,  many  of  them  of  Turkish 
descent.-— See  Finlay's  Medieval  Greece. 

MAOBDOIS'IANS,  a  party  which  arose  towards 
the  close  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  took  their 
name  from  Macedonius,  who  became  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  341.  Their  distinctive  doctrine 
was  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  Arian  question,  the  subject 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  attracted  no  special  notice,  being 
equivalently  involved  in  the  great  subject  of  dis- 
pute regarding  the  Son.  But  when  it  came  to  be 
discussed,  the  same  division  of  opinions  was  elicited 
regarding  the  Holy  Ghost  which  had  already  arisen 
about  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  Macedo- 
nius taught  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  'subordinate  to 
the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  unlike  to  them  in  sub- 
stance, and  a  creature.' — Socrates,  Mccl.  Hist.  ii.  46. 
He  had  himself  been  a  member  of  the  semi-Arian 
party,  and  as  such,  had  been  deposed  by  the  Arians 
m  360.  His  party  was  a  considerable  one,  no  fewer 
than  36  bishops  having  appeared  attached  to  it  at 
the  council  of  Constantinople  in  381.  His  doctrine, 
nevertheless,  was  condemned  in  that  council,  in 
which  also  was  added  to  the  Nicene  Creed  the 
special  clause  by  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  defined.  The  M.  subsisted  as  a  distinct 
party  so  late  as  the  time  of  Theodosius. — They  are 
also  called  Pneumatomachi,  or  'Adversaries  of  the 
Spirit.' 

MACERA'TA,  a  walled  town  of  Central  Italy, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name 
(formerly  a  delegation).  Pop.  lOjOOO.  It  is  finely 
situated  in  the  midst  of  hiUs,  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
22  miles  south-west  of  Ancona,  and  commands  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  sea  and  the  Apennines.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  well  paved,  and  there  are 
some  fine  public  edifices,  including  a  cathedral  with 
some  good  paintings,  six  other  minor  churches,  and 
numerous  conventual  establishments.  The  Palazzo 
Comunale,  or  town-hall,  is  a  beaiUtiful  building 
of  the  13th  century.  M.  has  a  university  of  high 
repute,  and  is  a  centre  of  intellectual  and  social 
Italian  life.  The  province  contains  a  population  of 
(1863)  239,411. 

MACERS  are  officers  attending  the  supreme 
courts  in  Scotland,  appointed  by  the  crown.  Their 
duty  is  to  keep  silence  in  the  court,  and  execute 
the  orders  of  the  courts,  if  addressed  to  them. 
They  hold  their  office  for  life,  and  are  paid  by 
salary. 

MACGILLYCU'DDY  REEKS,  the  highest 
mountains  in  Ireland,  forming  a  group  in  the  west 
of  the  county  KeiTy,  and  rising  from  the  western 
shores  of  the  Lakes  of  -  Killarney,  to  the  beauty  of 
which  their  lofty  heath-covered  summits  add  an 
element  of  grandeur.    The  Reeks  cover  to  area  of 
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about  28  square  miles ;  and  Carran-tual,  the  loftiest 
peak,  is  3404  feet  in  height. 

MACHICOLA'TIONS,  the  apertures  between 
the  corbels  supporting  a  projecting  parapet.  The 
machicolations  are  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
projectiles  to  be  hurled  at  an  enemy  when  he 
approaches  near  the  wall,  as  in  soahng,  undermin- 
ing, &c.  Such  defences  are  very  common  in 
castellated  architecture,  especially  over  gateways, 
towers,  &c. 

M"ACHIKB  AND  MACHINERY.  See 
Mechaotcai  Powbes. 

MACHINE-ENGRAVING  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
seding, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  manual  operations 
of  the  engraver.  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
was  the  invention  of  the  ruling-machine  by  Wilson 
Lowry  for  the  pijrpose  of  engraving  plain  back- 
grounds, skies,  or  any  other  portions  where  the 
work  was  purely  mechanical.  The  saving  of  labour 
effected  by  this  instrument  was  very  great,  and  as 
its  work  was  performed  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  it  soon  came  into  very  general  use.  But 
what  is  properly  denominated  machine-engraving 
is  executed  whoUy  by  machinery.  This  depart- 
ment consequently  excludes  all  artistic  work,  and 
is  generally  restricted  to  the  engraving  of  patterns, 
bank-notes,  &c.  For  the  engraving  of  bank-notes, 
several  machines  have  been  invented,  but  their 
mechanism  cannot  here  be  described,  as,  besides 
being  very  complex,  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  kept 
secret  as  far  as  possible.  The  Americans  have 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  this  branch 
of  engraving,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  to  one  of  that  nation, 
Mr  Perkins,  that  the  introduction  of  the  bank-note 
engraving-machine  is  due.  The  latest  and  most 
perfect  machine  for  engraving  is  that  iavented  by 
Wagner  of  Berlin,  and  called  by  him  the  'Universal 
Rose  Engine,  or  GtuUoche  Machine,'  which  consists 
of  a  number  of  machines  capable  either  of  separate 
or  of  combined  action,  the  number  of  distinct 
apparatus  being  co-extensive  with  the  number  of 
species  of  lines  composing  the  pattern.  The  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  different  apparatus  can  be 
so  varied,  that  a  practically  unlimited  number  of 
patterns  may  be  obtained,  and  the  correctness  and 
deUoacy  of  these  patterns  is  such  as  can  hardly  be 


MACHINERY,  Political  Economy  oi'.  It  has 
never  been  questioned  that  machinery  has  added 
greatly  to  the  productive  power  and  the  posses- 
sions of  mankind,  and  has  thus  tended  to  place 
the  poor  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  rich,  by 
enabling  them  to  obtain,  at  a  cheap  rate,  articles 
of  comfort  and  liixury  of  so  good  a,  quality  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  improvement  by  increase  of 
expenditure.  A  mischievous  fallacy  has,  however, 
often  taken  possession  of  the  xminstructed,  to  the 
effect  that  machinery  has  a  tendency  to  dispense 
with  hand-labour,  and  so  to  benefit  the  consumer 
at  the  expense  of  the  workmen.  To  clear  away 
this  fallacy,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember,  that 
machinery  itself  must  be  made  with  hands;  that 
the  capital  of  a  country  will  not  be  diminished 
by  the  employment  of  machinery;  and  that  such 
capital  must  continue  to  be  employed  in  paying 
wages,  as  of  old.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  shifting 
of  the  parties  to  whom  the  wages  are  paid.  When 
the  power-loom  was  invented,  much  of  the  capital 
that  went  to  hand- weaving  was  spent  on  iron  and 
wood  for  the  construction  of  power-looms.  It  is  a 
speciaUty  of  machinery  that  it  is  apt  to  train  the 
hands  to  do  but  one  thing,  and  ifiat  thing  is  liable 
to  fluctuations.  The  remedy  for  this  is  in  the 
working-man  not  supposing,  as  he  too  often  does, 
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that  he  has  a  right  to  be  employed  all  his  days  in 
one  special  form  of  work,  but  in  learning  a  variety 
of  occupations,  or  rather  learning  the  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  intelligent  people  of  turning  the  hand  to 
a  new  function  when  that  is  necessary.  It  is  of 
the  more  importance  to  keep  this  in  view,  that 
some  kinds  of  manufacture  accumulate  in  certain 
districts  where  they  can  be  best  executed,  and  in 
these  there  arises  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  manu- 
facture for  the  time  beiag,  but  this  monopoly  is 
liable  to  be  broken  and  affected  by  many  accidents. 
Thus,  the  war  with  America  has  lately  in  this  way 
powerfully  affected  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
driven  a  large  body  of  people  either  to  find  another 
occupation,  or  to  become  paupers. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  Gbobge,  an  eminent  Scottish 
lawyer  and  poHtician,  son  of  Simon  Mackenzie, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  was  born  at  Dundee 
in  1636,  studied  Greek  and  philosophy  at  St 
Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  and  ci\Tl  law  at  Bourges, 
in  France,  then — as  he  himself  calls  it — '  the  Athens 
of  Scottish  lawyers.'  In  1661,  he  acted  as  counsel 
for  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  then  tried  by  a  com- 
mission of  parhament  for  high  treason.  About  the 
same  time,  he  was  made  a  justice-depute,  and 
among  his  other  duties  we  find  him,  ia  1661, 
appointed  to  repair  '  once  in  the  week  at  least  to 
Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith,  and  to  try  and  judge 
such  persons  as  are  ther  or  therabout  delated  of 
witchcraft.'  He  was  soon  after  knighted,  entered 
the  Scottish  parhament  in  1669  as  member  for 
Ross-shire,  and  in  1677  was  named  king's  advocate. 
Up  to  this  point,  his  career  had  been  marked  by  a 
decidedly  patriotic  spirit,  and  he  was  even  one  of 
the  most  popular  men  in  the  country.  In  the  midst 
of  his  professional  labours,  he  prosecuted  literature 
with  great  assiduity.  In  1663  appeared  his  Eeligio 
Stoici,  or  a  SJiort  Discourse  upon  several  Divine  and 
Moral  Subjects  ;  in  1665,  his  Moral  Essay  upon  Soli- 
tude; and  in  1667,  his  Moral  Gallantry.  He  also 
composed  some  poetry.  His  style  is  admirable  for 
the  time  in  which  he  Hved;  he  was  among  the  first 
Scotchmen  who  wrote  the  Enghsh  language  purely. 
M  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  great  Enghsh 
writers  of  his  day,  and  his  own  tasbe  appears  to 
have  been  excellent.  Dryden,  in  his  Discourse  on 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire,  alludes  to  him  as 
'  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland.'  Unhappily,  in  the 
popular  mind  he  is  better  known  as  criminal  prose- 
cutor in  the  memorable  days  of  the  Covenant,  in 
which  capacity  he  earned  for  himself  the  ugly  name 
of  the  '  bluidy  Mackenzie ; '  nor,  we  fear,  can  it  be 
disproved — in  spite  of  his  hberal  antecedents — that 
he  became  a  willing  instnmient  of  despotism.  He 
has,  however,  written  a  defence  of  himself,  entitled 
A  Vindication  of  the  Government  of  Charles  II.  In 
1678  appeared  his  Discourse  on  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  Scotlcmd  in  Matters  Criminal;  in  1684, 
his  Institutions  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland;  and  shortly 
after,  he  took  the  leading  part  in  founding  the 
Advocates'  Library.  He  then  retired  to  Oxford, 
and  died  in  London,  2d  May  1691. 

MACKENZIE,  Henby,  a  British  novelist,  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1745,  received  his  education  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  practised  as  an 
advocate  there.  In  1804,  he  was  appointed  comp- 
troller of  taxes  for  Scotland.  He  died  14th  January 
1831,  at  the  advanced  age  of  86.  His  Man  of  Feeling 
(1771),  Man  of  the  World  (1783),  and  Julia  de 
RovhignA,  won  him  rather  a  high  place  among  the 
authors  of  his  time.  There  is  m.  all  of  these  works 
something  of  the  minuteness  of  Richardson,  with  a 
peculiar  soft  and  sentimental  tone,  partly  derived 
from  Sterne,  but  without  much  evidence  of  high 
genius.    In  1778,  M.  began  to  edit  a  periodical  called 
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the  Mirror  (modelled  after  the  Spectator),  whioh 
lasted  for  17  months,  and  was  f  oUo-wed  by  the  Lounger 
in  1785,  which  lasted  for  two  years.  His  contribu- 
tions to  these  display  »  greater  manliness  of  style 
than  his  fictions,  and  a  considerable  measure  of  wit 
and  humour.  He.  had  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
direct  pubUo  attention,  by  an  article  in  the  Lounger, 
to  the  merits  of  the  poems  of  Burns.  He  afterwards 
entered  into  the  controversy  concerning  the  poems 
of  Ossiau,  the  authenticity  of  which  he  denied,  and 
also  wrote  political  pamphlets  in  support  of  Pitt's 
administration. 

MACKE'NZIE  E.IVER,  an  important  river  of 
British  North  America,  discovered  and  first  navi- 
gated by  Alexander  Mackenzie — ^from  whom  it 
derives  its  name — in  1789,  has  its  origin  imder  the 
name  of  Athabasca  River  (q.  v.),  in  Mount  Brown, 
and  after  s.  north-north-east  course  of  687  miles  falls 
into  Lake  Athabasca.  Emerging  from  this  lake  as 
the  Slave  River,  it  receives  the  Peace  River  (q.  v.), 
and  after  another  course  of  210  miles  falls  into  Great 
Slave  Lake  (q.  v.).  It  now  assumes  the  name  of 
M.  R.,  and  conveys  the  waters  of  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  Mackenzie  Bay,  after 
a  final  com:se  of  876  nules,  maldng  a  total  of  1773 
miles.  In  many  places  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
width,  and  it  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  course  from  Great  Slave 
Lake.  There  is  only  one  obstruction,  and  that  not 
a  material  one,  occurring  near  Eort  Hope,  in  lat. 
about  66°  N.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Liard,  which 
rises  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  and 
after  a  course  of  380  miles,  forces  its  way  through  a 
pass,  and  after  flowing  first  east  and  then  north, 
joins  the  M;  E.  after  a  total  course  of  690  miles. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  is  closed  from  October  to 
Jime  by  ice.  See  Athabasca  and  Great  Slavh 
Lake  and  RiVEK. 

MA'CKEEEL  {Scomber],  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  Scomheridae  (q.  v.) ;  hstving  a  spindle-shaped 
body ;  the  tail  becoming  very  slender,  and  slightly 
ridged  or  keeled  on  each  side.  Some  of  the  species 
have,  and  some  have  not,  air-bladders. — ^One  species, 
the  Common  M.  (8.  scomber),  is  plentiful  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain,  and  of  Europe,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  furthest  north,  also  on  those  of 
Greenland,  and  on  the  American  side  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  fish,  of 
brUhaut  green  and  blue,  the  males  having  nearly 
straight  dark  transverse  bands,  the  females  having 
the  bauds  elegantly  undulated.  The  tail  is  crescent- 
shaped.  The  M.  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  a 
length  of  20  inches,  biit  is  usually  about  14  or  16 
inches  long,  and  about  2  lbs.  in  weight.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  the  M.  fisheries 
of  the  south  of  England  and  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe  are  very  important.  M.  is  readUy  caught 
by  bait,  and  particularly  by  any  kind  of  bait 
moving  swiftly  through  the  water — a  long  slice  cut 
from  one  of  its  own  kind,  or  even  a  sHp  of  red 
leather,  or  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth.  Boats  engaged 
in  M.  fishing  are  therefore  often  under  sail,  and  a 
smart  or  'mackerel'  breeze  is  preferred.  But  the 
greatest  quantities  of  M.  are  taken  by  nets ;  seine- 
nets  wrought  by  two  boats,  and  enclosing  shoals  of 
fish,  or  dnft-nets — 20  feet  deep  by  120  feet  long — 
well  corked  at  the  top,  and  without  lead  at  the 
bottom.  M.,  after  being  taken,  must  be  sent  very 
quickly  to  market,  as  they  very  soon  cease  to  be 
quite  fresh.  Fast-sailing  boats  are  employed  for  this 
purpose,  which  purchase  from  the  fishing-boats,  and 
often  employ  the  aid  of  steam.  In  France  and  some 
other  parts  of  Europe,  M.  are  often  salted. — It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  great  migrations  of  M. 
took  place ;  out  it  is  now  beHeved,  as  in  regard  to 


herring,  that  they  merely  leave  the  deep  water  and 
approach  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 
The  time  when  they  appear  varies  in  different 
latitudes :  in  the  south  of  England,  the  M.  season 
is  ih  the  end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  sumUier ; 
in  Orkney,  it  is  in  the  end  of  summer. — Another 
species,  the  Spanish  M.  {S.  coUaa),  which  attains 
the  weight  of  4  or  5  lbs.,  and  is  more  obscurely 
banded,  is  sometimes  caught  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  Britain,  but  is  little  esteemed.  It  has  an  air- 
bladder,  which  the  common  M.  has  not. — The  Scad 
(q.  V.)  is  sometimes  called  Hoese-mackeeel. — The 
MACKEEBL-MmaE,  a  Very  smsiU  fish,  is  a  species  of 
Rockling  (q.  v.),  (A  the  family  Gadidce. 

MA'CKINAW,  or  MICHILIMA'CKINAC,  a, 
village,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Lake  Huron,  belonging  to  Michigan, 
ITnited  States  of  America,  320  nules  west-north-west 
of  Detroit,  is  an  old  French  trading-post,  now  a 
fashionable  Summer  resort.  Fort  Mackinaw,  on  a 
bluif  150  feet  high,  commands  the  village  and 
harbour.  It  has  extensive  fisheries,  and  is  a 
stopping-place  for  steamers  plying  between  the 
lower  dnd  upper  lakes.    Pop.  about  2000. 

MACKINTOSH,  Sir  James,  a  philosopher  and 
politician,  was  the  son  of  Captain  John  Mackintosh 
of  KeUaohie,  in  Inverness-shire,  and  was  born  at 
Aldourie  in  that  county,  October  24,  1765.  He 
studied  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  his  most 
intimate  companion  was  Robert  Hall,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Baptist  preacher.  From  King's 
College  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in  1784,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  medicine ;  and  after  obtaining 
his  diploma,  settled  in  London,  and  for  some  time 
supported  himself  by  writing  for  the  newspapers. 
The  first  work  that  brought  him  into  notice  was  his 
Vindidce  Oallicce  (1791),  in  reply  to  Burke's  Reflec- 
tions on  the  French  Revolution.  In  sober  philosophic 
thought,  sound  feeling,  and  common  sense,  it  greatly 
surpassed  the  splendid  philippic  against  which  it 
was  directed,  and  was  enthusiastically  lauded  by 
the  Liberal  party;  Burke  himself  thought  highly 
of  it.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  other  leading  Whigs 
sought  the  author's  acquaintance ;  and  when  the 
'■Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People '  was 
formed,  he  was  appointed  secretary.  About  this 
time,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  legal 
profession,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795,  and 
attained  high  eminence  as  a  forensic  lawyer.  In 
1799,  he  dehvered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  before  the  benchers 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  were  attended  by  audiences 
of  the  most  brUhaht  description.  His  defence  of 
Peltier  (i'ebruary  21,  1803),  charged  with  a  libel 
on  Bonaparte,  was  superb.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Madame  de  Stael,  and  scattered  broad- 
cast over  Europe.  In  1804,  he  was  appointed 
recorder  of  Bombay,  for  which  place  he  sailed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  yej(r,  arrived  there  in  May,  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  1806,  and 
remained  tm  1811.  ■  His  Indian  career  was  highly 
creditable  to  his  capacity  and  honourable  to  his 
character.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  entered 
parliament  as  Whig  member  for  Nairn  (1813), 
accepted  the  professorship  of  law  in  the  college  of 
Haileybury  in  1818,  and  in  1830  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Control  under  the  Grejr  ministry, 
and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Reform  BUI.  This  was 
his  last  great  political  effort.  He  died  not  long 
after,  on  flie  22d  of  May  1832.  Every  one  now  will 
regret  that  Sir  James  M.  ever  turned  aside  to  a 
political  hfe.  He  was  essentially  a  literary  moralist 
and  phUbsopher,  and  might  have  won  a  far  higher 
and  more  enduring  reputation  than  he  haSf  if  he  had 
resolutely  prosecuted  the  calling  for  which  nature 
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intended  him.    His  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 

Ethical  Philosophy,  written  for  the  Encydopcedia    . 

Britannica,  although  very  incomplete,  and  lacking  among  them." 
that  precision  and  profundity  that  can  only  be 
acquired  by  rigorous  and  extensive  research,  shews 
the  admirable  powers  of  the  author,  his  breadth  of 
view,  tolerance,  impartiality,  love  of  truth  and 
virtue,  and  his  gift  of  calm  and  measm-ed  eloquence. 
For  Lardner's  Cychpcedia,  he  wrote  a,  brief  but 
excellent  survey  of  the  History  of  England.  An 
historical  fragment  (intended  to  form  portion  of  a 
large  work)  entitled  History  of  the  Pevolution  in  Eng- 
land in  1688,  appeared  after  his  death,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  Macaulay  to  be  the  best  history  of  the 
reign  of  James  II.  A  coEeotion  of  his  miscellaneous 
works,  including  his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  was  published  at  London,  in  3  vols.  See 
Memoirs  of  his  life  by  his  son,  2  vols.  (Lond.  1835). 

MACKNIGHT,  Dr  James,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Irvine,  in 
Ayrshire,  17th  September  1721 ;  studied  at  Glasgow 
University,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  in  Holland ; 
and  in  1753  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Maybole.  In  1769,  he  was  translated  to  Jedburgh, 
and  thence  to  Edinburgh  in  1772,  where  he  died, 
13th  January  1800.  M.  was  a  superior  scholar,  a 
liberal,  wise,  and  prudent  ecclesiastic,  and  one  of 
the  most  respectable  writers  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has  produced.  His  prinoipaf  works  are — 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  (1756) ;  T7ie  Truth 
of  the  Gospel  History  ( 1763) ;  and  A  New  Translation 
of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  Commentary  and 
Notes  (1795). 

MACLATJRIN',  CoLirr,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician, was  born,  in  1698,  at  Kilmodan,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  Scotland.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow 
University,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1713;  and  after  four  years  of  close  study  obtained, 
in  1717,  after  a  severe  competitive  trial,  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Mathematics  in  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen.  In  1719,  he  visited  London,  and  was 
received  as  member  of  the  Koyal  Society,  at  the 
same  time  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent 
men,  Newton  among  the  rest.  Here  he  pubhshed 
his  Geometria  Organica  (1720),  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  'description'  of  curves.  He  afterwards 
visited  France  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  a  son  of 
Lord  Polwarth,  and  while  there,  wrote  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  impact  of  bodies,  which  gained  the  prize 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1724  The  following 
year,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  James  Gregory, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  soon  after  succeeded  bim  in  the  chair. 
He  died  in  1746.  His  writings,  distinguished  for 
their  originality,  profundity,  clearness,  and  elegance 
of  style,  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  study  of 
mathematical  science  in  Scotland.  His  works, 
besides  those  above  mentioned,  are — A  Treatise 
of  Fluxions  (Edinburgh,  1742),  a  work  written  in 
defence  of  Newton's  discoveries,  against  the  attack 
of  Berkeley,  and  the  first  in  which  the  principles 
of  fluxions  were  logically  arranged ;  A  Treatise  on 
Algebra  (1748),  left  incomplete  by  the  author;  An 
A  ccount  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  Discoveries 
(Lond.  1748),  also  incomplete  and  posthumous, 
which  contains  explanations  of  all  Newton's  dis- 
coveries, the  optical  ones  excepted ;  and  a  number 
of  papers  which  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Transactions.  His  most  important 
scientific  investigations  related  to  the  'form  of 
the  earth,'  the  'tides,'  and  the  action  of  the  wind 
on  the  sails  of  ships  and  wind-mills.  His  memoir 
on  the  tides  was,  in  1740,  presented  in  compe- 
tition for  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  but  tliee  other  competitors,  Euler,  Daniel 
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BernouiUi,  and  Father  Cavalleri,  having  appeared, 
the  Academy,  after  consideration,  shared  the  prize 


M  ACLE,  a  term  employed  in  mineralogy  to  desig- 
nate what  are  also  called  twin  crystals,  which  are 
crystals  united  according  to  some  precise  law,  yet 
not  having  their  faces  and  axes  parallel,  so  as  to 
render  the  one  a  mere  continuation  of  the  other.  In 
some  macles,  the  axes  are  parallel ;  in  some,  they  are 
incHned  at  an  angle.  CrystaUisation  in  macles  is 
very  characteristic  of  some  minerals. 

MACLE  is  also  the  name  of  a  mineral,  also  called 
Chiastolite,  a  silicate  of  alumina,  containing  a 
little  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in 
crystals,  of  a  dirty  or  pale  gray  colour,  or  yellow  or 
red,  imbedded  in  clay-slate,  in  Cumberland,  Wick- 
low,  Brittany,  the  Pyrenees,  &c.  The  crystals  are 
rhombic  prisms,  remarkable  for  presenting,  in  the 
section  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  a  dark  cross  on 
a  light  ground.  Although  it  is  of  very  dull  lustre, 
M.  has  therefore  been  much  used  for  making  beads 
for  rosaries,  &c.  Pohshed  slabs  present  a  curious 
appearance,  like  Hebrew  writing.  M.  is  the  armorial 
bearing  of  the  great  French  House  of  Eohan. 

MACLISB,  Daniel,  R.A.,  an  eminent  painter  of 
Scotch  extraction,  was  born  at  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
January  25,  1811;  entered  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
London,  in  1828,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as 
a  student.  In  1833,  he  exhibited  his  fot  picture 
at  the  British  Institution,  '  Mokanna  unveiling  his 
Features  to  Zelica;'  and  in  the  same  year,  'AU- 
HaUow  Eve,'  and  '  A  Love  Adventure  of  Francis  I. 
with  Diana  of  Poitiers,'  at  the  Koyal  Academy. 
Since  then,  among  his  principal  works  may  be  men- 
tioned—' Chivalrous  Vow  of  the  Ladies  and  the 
Peacock'  (1835) ;  '  Robin  Hood  and  Richard  Cceur- 
de-Lion,'  and  '  Merry  Christmas  in  the  Baron's 
Hall'  (1838);  'The  Banquet  Scene  m  Macbeth,'  and 
'  Scene  from  Twelfth  Night'  (1840) ;  '  The  Sleeping 
Beauty,'  and  '  Hunt  the  Slipper  at  Neighbour  Flam- 
borough's'  (1841);  'Play  Scene  in  Hamlet'  (1842); 
'  Sabrina  releases  the  Lady  from  the  Enchanted 
Chair '  (1844) ;  '  Ordeal  by  Touch '  (1846) ;  '  Chivalry 
of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL,'  and  his  design  of 
'  Shakspeare's  Seven  Ages'  (1848) ;  '  The  Gross  of 
Green  Spectacles'  (1850) ;  'Caxtou's  Printing-office' 
(1851) ;  and  '  The  Marriage  of  Strongbow  with  the 
Princess  Eva'  (1854).  For  some  years,  he  has  been 
engaged  on  a  series  of  cartoons,  to  be  painted  in 
fresco  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, illustrative  of  the  glories  of  England  in 
war.  M.  is  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  original  artist. 
His  imagination  is  extremely  rich,  his  power  of 
composition  great,  and  his  colouring  fine. 

MACON  (ancient,  Matisco),  a  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge  of  13  arches,  38  miles  north  of  Lyon.  On 
the  river-side  are  ranges  of  handsome  quays,  with 
two  commodious  harbours,  and  a  line  of  fine 
houses.  In  general,  however,  the  streets  are  crooked, 
narrow,  and  dirty.  It  contains  several  noteworthy 
churches,  and  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  almost  whoUy 
destroyed  during  the  first  Revolution.  M.  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  excellent  wines 
grown  in  the  vicinity  (known  as  Macon),  as  well  as 
in  corn,  cattle,  &c. ;  leather,  blankets,  earthenware, 
clocks,  and  watches  are  manufactured.  Pop.  16,550. 
M.  has  some  Roman  antiquities,  among  which  are 
remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  and  of  a  temple  of 
Janus. 

MACON,  a  city  of  Georgia,  United  States  of 
America,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Ocmulgee,  1 90 mUes  west-north-west 
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from  Savaunali,  on  the  Central  Georgia  Eailway. 
It  has  many  elegant  public  buildings,  among 
which  are  a  court-house,  market,  nine  churches, 
seven  banks,  academy,  blind  asylum,  Wesleyan 
female  college,  &c.  M.has  six  newspapers,  and 
carries  on  a  large  business.    Pop.  (1860)  8247. 

MAOPHBRSON,  Jambs,  a  person  who  has 
obtained  a  remarkable  notoriety  m  literature,  was 
born  in  1738,  at  Ruthven,  in  Inverness-shire.  After 
finishing  hia  studies  at  Kin^s  College,  Aberdeen, 
he  became  a  schoolmaster  m  his  native  village, 
published  a  poem  entitled  Tlie  Highlander  in  1758, 
contributed  about  the  same  time  verses  to  the  Soots 
Magazine,  and  in  the  following  year,  having  met  with 
the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Carlyle,  minister  of  Inveresk, 
and  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  he  shewed 
them  some  fragments  of  Gaelic  verse,  of  which  he 
also  gave  them  '  translations.'  These  '  translations ' 
(16  in  number)  appeared  in  1760,  and  were  so  much 
relished,  that  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh 
raised  a  subscription  to  enable  M.  to  make  a  tour 
through  the  Highlands  for  the  purpose  of  coUeot- 
ing  more  of  the  same.  M.  was  very  zealous  and 
successful  in  the  'discovery'  of  literary  treasures. 
Where  he  made  his  discoveries,  however,  no  man 
knows.  He  found  ancient  MSS.  in  regions  where  no 
one  before  had  suspected  their  existence,  and  where 
no  one  since  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
them.     The  result  was  the  appearance  at  London,  in 

1762,  of  the  so-called  '  Poems  of  Ossian,'  under  the 
title  of  Fingal,  are  Epic  Poem,  in  Six  Boohs  ;  and  in 

1763,  of  Temora,  an  Mpic  Poem,  in  Eight  Boohs.  A 
storm  of  controversy  soon  arose  in  regard  to  their 
genuineness,  which  has  hardly  yet  subsided,  but  on 
the  whole,  we  may  safely  say  the  verdict  is  unfavour- 
able to  Macpherson.  See  OssiAisr,  Poems  of.  These 
poems  were,  however,  the  making  of  him  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view.  He  was  appointed  surveyor-general 
of  the  Ploridas  (in  1764)  with  a  salary  for  life, 
and  agent  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot — a  very  lucrative 
office — ^in  1779 ;  entered  parliament  in  the  following 
year  as  member  for  Camelford,  sat  for  ten  years, 
and  then  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  Inverness-shire,  where  he  died  February 
17,  1796.  His  body  was  brought  back.to  England, 
and  was  actually  interred  (at  his  own  request  and 
expense)  in  Westminster  Abbey.  M.  wrote  in  the 
latter  half  of  his  life  a  variety  of  historical  com- 
pilations, pamphlets,  &c.,  and  translated  Homer's 
Iliad  into  prose. 

MACQTJA'RIB,  a  river  of  East  Australia,  rises 
about  80  miles  west  of  Sydney,  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  and  has  a  north-west  course  of  280 
miles.  Its  waters  are  lost  in  marshes,  whence  issue 
tributaries  of  the  Darling,  of  which  river  the  M. 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  head  waters. 

MACQtTER,  PiEEEE  Joseph,  born  at  Paris  in 
1718,  of  a  family  originally  Scotch,  has  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  chemist  and  physician.  He  died 
15th  February  1784.  M.'s  principal  works  are 
aliments  de  Chimie  thSorique  (Par.  1741) ;  Elements 
de  Chimie.  pratique  (Par.  1751) ;  and  a  Dictionnaire 
de  Chi'mie  (Par.  1776).    See  Gases. 

MACRBADY,  William  Charles,  an  English 
tragedian,  whose  father  was  the  manager  of  a  pro- 
vincial company,  was  bom  in  London,  3d  March 
1793,  educated  at  Rugby,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  as  Romeo  at  Birmingham  in  1809.  For 
four  years  he  was  connected  with  his  father's  com- 
pany, and  for  two  years  thereafter  he  sustained 
leading  parts  in  the  provinces.  In  September 
1816,  he  made  his  first  appearance  before  a  London 
audience,  and  gained  the  applause  of  Kean,  who 
was  one  of  his  auditors.  His  progress  in  the  higher 
walks  of  the  drama  was  slow,  principally,  it  is 


imderstood,  from  professional  jealousies.  In  1819, 
he  made  a  hit  in  the  character  of  Richard  III., 
and  he  afterwards  adventured  on  other  of  Shaks- 
peare's  characters  with  success.  In  1826,  he  made 
a  tour  in  the  United  States,  and  he  visited  Paris 
in  1828.  He  became  lessee  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  in  1837,  and  relinquished  it  two  years 
thereafter.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane,  but  gave  it  up  after  encounter- 
ing considerable  pecuniary  loss.  In  1849,  he  visited 
America  for  a  second  time,  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life  from  a  riot  which  took  place  in  the 
theatre  at  New  York,  caused  by  the  jealousy  of  Mr 
Forrest,  an  American  actor.  On  his  return  home, 
he  was  engaged  at  the  Haymarket,  and  his  theatrical 
career  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  on  February  3, 
1851.  He  took  his  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  month.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
Macready  Banquet  was  celebrated,  attended  by  a 
host  of  friends  distinguished  in  literature  and  art, 
and  at  which  a  sonnet,  composed  by  Mr  Tennyson 
— taking  a  grateful  farewell  of  the  great  actor — 
was  read. 

M.  was  a  fine  and  impressive  actor,  but  he  was 
more  indebted  for  his  success  to  art  than  to  nature. 
He  succeeded  best  in  the  graver  characters  of  the 
drama.  He  inherited  more  of  the  stateKness  of 
Kemble  than  the  fire  of  Kean. 

M'CRIB,  Db  Thomas,  a  Scottish  divine  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Dunse,  in  Berwickshire, 
November  1772,  studied  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  ord^ned,  in  1795,  pastor  of  an  Anti- 
Burgher  congregation  in  that  city.  Here  he  died, 
5th  August  1835.  M.'s  works  are  in  the  highest 
degree  valuable  to  the  student  of  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tical history.  They  exhibit  a  vast  amount  of  minute 
yet  important  research,  and  though  they  are  essen- 
tially apologetic,  the  author  is  never  consciously 
unfair,  and  does  not  misstate  facts.  He  has,  how- 
ever, a  way  of  palliating  even  the  indefensible  acts  of 
the  Reformers,  and  a  zeal  for  Presbyterianism,  that 
caused  the  impartial  HaUam  to  describe  his  spirit  as 
Presbyterian  JSildebrandism.  M.'s  best  known  works 
are  The  Life  of  John  Knox  (Edin.  1812),  and  The 
Life  of  Andrew  MdviUe  (1819). 

MACRO'BIUS,  Ambrosius  Aubblius  Thbodo- 
snrs,  a  Latin  grammarian  of  the  5th  century.  He 
appears  to  have  been  by  birth  a  Greek,  but  literally 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his  life.  Two  of  his 
works  remain,  entitled  Gommentarius  ex  Cicerone  in 
Somniwm  Scipionis,  and  Saiumaliorum  Conviviorum 
Libri  Septem.  The  former  is  the  best  known,  and 
was  much  read  during  the  middle  ages ;  the  latter 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  contains  many 
valuable  historical,  mythological,  antiquarian,  and 
critical  observations.  Of  a  third  work,  De  Differen- 
tiis  et  Societatibus  Cfrceci  Latinique  Verbi,  we  possess 
only  extracts  made  by  one  Joamies — thought  by 
Pithou  to  be  Joannes  Scotus — in  the  9th  century. 
It  has  been  warmly  discussed — as  if  it  were  of 
consequence  to  mankind — ^whether  M.  was  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  pagan.  The  evidence  for  his  being  the 
former  is,  that  he  speaks  of  God  as  omnium 
fabricator  (the  maker  of  all  things),  which  must 
be  reckoned  as  extremely  slender;  and  of  the 
latter,  his  great  admiration  for  the  piety  and  wisdom 
of  one  Prsetextatus,  a  heathen  priest,  and  his 
reverence  for  Greek  divinities.  The  editio  princeps 
of  M.  appeared  at  Venice  in  1472  ;  of  later  editions, 
the  best  is  that  of  Gronovius  (Leyden,  1670), 
reprinted  by  Zeunius  at  Leipzig  in  1774. 

MACTRA,  a  genus  of  lameUibranchiate  molluscs, 
having  a  somewhat  triangular  shell,  broader  than 
long,  the  valves  equal ;  the  animal  with  the  siphons 
united  to  the  extremity,  and  a  large  compressed 
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foot.  They  are  sometimes  called  Trough  Shells. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  widely  distributed ; 
they  burrow  in  the  sand  and  mud  of  sea-shores,  and 
of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  foot  enables  them 
also  to  move  with  activity,  after  the  manner  of 


Mactra  Stultorum. 

cockles.  Some  of  the  species  have  shells  of  consi- 
derable beauty,  others  are  coarse.  Several  small 
species  are  very  abundant  on  the  British  shores, 
so  that  in  some  places  they  are  gathered  for  feed- 
ing pigs,  but  not  by  those  who  have  much  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  bacon.  The  fossil  species 
are  few.  The  genus  M.  is  the  type  of  a  family, 
Mactridce. 

MA'CXTL^  is  the  term  given  by  WiUan  and 
Bateman,  and  some  other  dermatologists,  to  one  of 
the  orders  of  skin-diseases.  The  affections  included 
in  the  term  maculee  can,  however,  hardly  be  regarded 
as  diseases  ;  they  are  merely  discolorations  of  the 
skin,  resulting  from  some  change  in  the  production 
of  the  colouring  matter.  The  following  varieties  are 
recognised. 

1.  Lentigo. — This  term  is  applied  to  those  small 
yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  irregularly  rounded 
spots  which  are  denominated  freckles,  and  which 
are  most  abundant  on  the  parts  chiefly  exposed  to 
the  light,  as  the  face,  hands,  &o.  In  some  cases, 
these  spots  are  congenital,  while  in  other  cases  they 
seem  to  be  produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays ; 
and  in  both  cases  they  chiefly  occur  to  persons  of 
fair  complexion  with  light  sandy  hair.  When 
patches  of  a  larger  size  than  that  of  ordinary  freckles 
are  produced  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  affection 
receives  the  name  of  Ephelis.  Congenital  spots 
cannot  be  removed  by  any  apphcations  ;  but  those 
which  depend  on  exposure  may  be  treated  with 
soothing  lotions  or  liniments,  as  an  emulsion  of 
sweet  almonds,  or  a  mixture  of  lime-water  with 
almond  oil. 

2.  Pigmentary  Noemis.- — This  is  a  congenital  dark 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  with  little  or  no  elevation 
of  the  surface,  and  often  covered  with  hair.  It 
usually  occurs  in  small  spots,  but  sometimes  appears 
in  large  patches.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and 
should  not  be  interfered  wiii. 

3.  Albinism  or  Leticopathy. — This  affection  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  article  Albinos.  When 
congenital,  it  may  be  considered  irremediable,  but 
cases  of  partial  albinism,  occurring  after  birth,  may 
sometimes  be  relieved  by  local  stimulants. 

M  AD  AGA'SO  AR,  an  island  situated  to  the  south- 
east of  the  African  continent,  and  extending  over 
an  area  larger  than  the  British  Isles,  and  contain- 
ing a  population  of  upwards  of  five  millions.  It  is 
in  lat.  11°  57'— 25°  38'  S.,  and  long,  about  43°— 51° ; 
length,  1030  nules ;  greatest  breadth,  350  miles ; 
area  estimated  at  225,000  square  nules.  The  early 
history  of  this  interesting  island  is  involved  in  the 
deepest  mystery.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  generally 
considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  mainland,  and 
the  Phcenicians    are  probably  the  na^-igators    to 


whom  its  discovery  is  due.  In  the  year  1774,  the 
Baron  Benyowsky,  a  Pole  by  birth,  formed  a  French 
settlement  at  Autongil  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island.  This  establishment,  partly  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  to  the  supineness  of  the 
French  government  at  home,  gradually  fell  into 
decay,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned.  The  natives 
consist  of  many  tribes,  of  which  the  Hovas  inhabit 
the  centre  and  northern  portion  of  the  island,  and 
are  at  present  so  powerful  as  to  hold  in  subjection 
most  of  the  others.  The  features  of  this  section  of 
the  inhabitants  present  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  They  are  evi- 
dently of  different  extraction  to  the  other  and 
darker  tribes,  whose  featiures  are  whoUy  Afripan. 
The  men  are  generally  well  made,  having  finely 
proportioned  limbs,  and  usually  present  a  high 
type  of  physiological  development.  The  women 
are  well  formed  and  active,  but  by  no  means  so 
prepossessing  in  feature  as  the  other  sex.  The 
complexion  of  the  Hovas  is  a  ruddy  brown  or  tawny 
colour,  while  that  of  the  other  tribes  is  much  darker. 
Another  and  very  peculiar  distinction  is  the  long, 
straight  hair  of  the  former  as  compared  to  the  woolly 
growth  of  their  neighbours..  The  principal  article  of 
dress  in  use  among  the  Hovas  is  the  lamba,  a  gar- 
ment very  similar  to  the  Roman  toga,  and  made  of 
cotton  or  linen  materials. 

In  the  year  1816,  diplomatic  and  commercial 
relations  were  entered  into  between  the  British 
government  and  Kadama,  king  of  the  Hovas, 
who  had  gradually  extended  his  influence  over 
the  greater  part  of  Madagascar.  In  consider- 
ation of  his  promise  of  assistance  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade  carried  on  in  the  Mozambique,  Eng- 
lish drill-sergeants  were  sent  to  him  to  discipline 
the  native  troops.  Missionaries  had  previously 
established  themselves,  and  by  their  aid  a  few 
English  mechanics  found  the  means  of  introducing 
useful  arts  among  the  inhabitants.  With  the 
ostensible  object  of  carrying  out  his  agreement, 
Radama  was  furnished  with  m-earms  for  his  troops, 
which  he  quickly,  however,  made  use  of  in  the 
reduction  of  such  tribes  as  yet  remained  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  supremacy.  Upon  the  death  of  Radama, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Ranavala  Manjaka,  a  woman, 
whose  reign  was  marked  by  every  cruelty  possible 
to  be  practised  against  the  native  Christians.  She 
closed  the  missionary  schools,  banished  the  reli- 
gious instructors,  and  drove  the  suffering  converts 
to  the  shelter  of  the  fastnesses  of  the  country, 
where  they  were  either  hunted  down  and  put  to 
death,  or  lingered  in  misery,  to  bewail  their  lost 
relatives  and  companions.  One  of  the  acts  of  the 
new  queen  was  to  issue  an  order  which  banished 
Europeans  from  the  island,  which  had  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  trade  between  her  dominions  and  the 
neighbouring  British  colony  of  Mauritius.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  outrages  upon  British  subjects 
to  which  this  order  gave  rise.  Sir  William  Gomm 
sent  H.M.S.  Oonway  to  Tamatave  (1845),  the  usual 
trading-port  on  the  eastern  coast,  with  instructions 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  from  Bourbon  in 
the  endeavmu-  to  secure  a  satisfactory  issue 'of  the 
dispute.  Failing  in  this,  resort  was  had  to  arms. 
A  detachment  of  French  and  English  seamen  was 
landed  from  the  ships  under  cover  of  their  guns, 
and  proceeded  to  attack  the  fort.  Finding  the 
work,  however,  of  far  greater  strength  than  had 
been  supposed  possible,  the  allies  were  compelled 
to  retire  without  having  fuUy  accomplished  their 
purpose.  The  loss  in  this  affair  was  disastrous ;  it 
consisted  of  21  killed  and  54  wounded,  inclusive  of 
both  English  and  French.  On  receipt  of  the  news 
of  this  engagement  in  France,  an  expedition  was 
planned  to  chastise  the  Malagash  for  the  outrage  j 
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but  the  oomplioationa  then  existing  in  the  situation 
of  the  French  cabinet  prevented  its  accomplishment. 
In  1862,  Queen  Ranavala  Manjaka  died,  and  her  son 
was  proclaimed  lung  under  the  title  of  Eadama  U. 
This  prince,  of  a  weak  and  vacillating  character, 
at  first  gave  promise  of  encouragement  to  the 
unfortunate  native  Christians ;  but  his  subsequent 
acta  were  marked  by  a  favouritism  and  general 
maladministration,  which,  in  1863,  procured  his 
destruction,  together  with  his  ministry.  A  con- 
spiracy being  formed  with  the  object  of  overthrow- 
ing the  government  of  the  king,  he  was  strangled 
in  his  palace,  his  queen  being  prevailed  on  to  accept 
the  supreme  authority,  and  the  government  being 
modified  iuto  a  constitutional  form. 

M.  presents  some  remarkable  features  of  interest 
in  its  natural  aspect.  It  is  traversed  throughout 
its  entire  length  by  a  mountain-range,  rising  in 
several  of  its  summits  to  10,000  or  12,000  feet 
in  height,  and  sending  off  branches  toward  the 
shores,  which,  however,  are  generally  low.  From 
this  range  numerous  rivers  flow  to  the  eastern  and 
western  shores.  Of  these  many  are  admirably 
adapted  for  commerce,  and  one,  the  Betsibuka,  is 
about  400  miles  in  length.  The  north-western  coast 
is  indented  with  bays  well  sheltered  from  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  affording  secure  anchorage  for 
shipping.  The  country  is  covered  with  luxurious 
verdiu:e,  and  the  climate  is  agreeable  for  at  least 
six  months  during  the  year ;  the  prevalence  of  low 
fever,  however,  renders  it  very  undesirable  as  a 
residence  for  Europeans.  Throughout  the  island, 
an  abundant  supply  of  timber  would  be  obtainable, 
did  roads  exist  by  which  to  convey  it  to  the  coast. 
The  exports  of  M.  are  homed  cattle  and  a  small 
quantity  of  rice,  shipped  principally  to  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon.  The  island  is  rich  in  iron,  but  the 
present  means  of  working  it  are  very  deficient; 
indeed,  so  abundant  is  the  supply,  that  the  natives 
seldom  take  the  trouble  to  excavate  beyond  a  few 
feet.  The  Malagash  are  excellent  smiths,  and  their 
forges,  though  rude,  are  capable  of  producing  most 
of  the  implements  employed  by  them  in  husbandry, 
and  such  mechanical  arts  as  are  practised.  At 
present,  the  only  mode  of  travelling  is  in  palanquins, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men ;  and  the  paths 
by  which  this  simple  method  of  journeying  is 
performed  are  often  so  bad  as  to  cause  much  delay. 
The  country  being  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with 
forest,  the  making  of  roads  would  be  a  work  of  .many 
years ;  and  the  natives  know  too  well  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  interior  of  their  beautifii  island 
inaccessible  to  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  to  hazard 
the  attempt.  The  capital  and  seat  of  government 
is  Antananarivo  (the  '  City  of  a  Thousand  Towns') 
(q.  v.).  It  was  visited  in  1862  by  an  embassy  from 
the  British  at  the  Mauritius,  and  there  are  now 
consuls  estabhshed  there.  Both  the  flora  and  the 
fauna  of  M.  are  peculiar,  and  comprise  many  species, 
and  even  many  genera  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
Even  of  the  quadrupeds,  many  are  peculiar  ;  and  in 
this  department  of  zoology,  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  LemuridcB  is  a  prominent  characteristic. 
Orchidaceous  plants  and  ferns  are  very  numerous 
and  beautiful ;  and  among  the  botanical  curiosities 
of  M.,  are  the  Traveller's  Tree  (Urania  spedoea), 
and  the  beautiful  Lattice-leaf  plant   (Ouvirand/ra 


MADDALO'NI,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  14  mUes  north- 
north-east  of  Naples.  Po|^.  17,160.  It  stands  in 
a  finely  irrigated  and  fertile  district,  and  enjoys 
a  most  salubrious  climate.  It  is  an  iudustrious 
and  thriving  place,  with  several  fine  palaces  and 
churches.  It  is  now  connected  by  railway  with 
Naples  and  Gaeta. 


MADDER  (Eubia),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  huUacece,  very  nearly  alHed  to  the 
genus  Ocdium  or  Bedstraw  (c[.  v.),  and  differing 
from  it  chiefly  in  having  a  jmcy  fruit  resembling 
two  small  berries  growing  together.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  tropical  and  warmer  temperate 
parts,  both  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  are 
important  for  the  colouring  matter  of  their  roots. 
The  most  important  is  the  Common  M.  or  Dyke's 
M.  (R.  tmctorum),  a  native  probably  of  the  south 
of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Asia  ;  and  now  very  extbn- 
sively  cultivated  in  most  European  countries,  and 
also  m  the  East  Indies,  China,  &c.  It  is  a  perennial, 
with  weak  stems  and  whorls  of  4 — 6  elliptic  or 
lanceolate  glossy  leaves,  the  stem  and  leaves  rough 
with  sharp  prickles ;  small  greenish  yellow  flowers, 
and  black  fruit. — Munjeet  (q.  v.),  or  Indian  M. 
(R.  munjiata  or  cordi/oUa),  ranks  next  to  it  in 
importance. — The  roots  of  if.  peregrima  and  R.  ludda. 
are  also  used  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant.  B. 
peregrina  is  found  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
and  is  called  Wild  Maddbk.  It  is  very  similar  to 
R.  iinctorum.  The  roots  of  R.  reWun  and  R.  Cliilenm 
are  used  in  Cluli  and  Peru. 

There  is  no  material  of  greater  importance  to 
dyers  than  M.   {R.  iinctorum),  not   only  from  the 

freat  beauty  of  the  colours  obtainable  from  it, 
ut  also  from  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked, 
and  the  great  variety  of  its  applications.  Although 
the  M.  plant  thrives  beat  in  warm  climate,  it 
may  be,  and  is  successfully  cultivated  in  northern 
districts.  The  Dutch  province  of  Zealand  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  large  crops  of  M. 
produced  there ;  and  until  about  30  years  since, 
our  dyers  rarely  used  any  other  than  Dutch  M., 
which  was  always  sent  ground  and  packed  in  large 
casks ;  but  with  the  improvements  in  dyeing,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  roots  grown  in  warmer  localities 
possessed  not  only  much  superior  qualities,  but 
could  be  made  to  produce  other  and  more  beautiful 
shades  of  colour.  Besides  a  genial  temperature,  M. 
requires  a  rich,  deep  soil  and  careful  cultivation. 
It  is  usually  propagated  by  cuttings  or  by  shoots 
from  the  stocks  of  old  plants ;  these  are  set  about 
a  foot  apart,  and  in  rows,  three  feet  from  each 
other ;  the  planting  takes  place  in  spring ;  and 
sometimes  the  roots  are  lifted  at  the  usual  harvest- 
time  for  madder  (October  or  November).  In  France 
and  Germany,  the  markets  are  supplied  with  one 
year  old  (called  by  the  Germans  rOthe),  eighteen 
months  old,  and  three  years  old,  which  is  the  best, 
and  called  by  the  Germans  hrapp,  or  M.  par  excd- 
lence.  The  roots  are  carefully  raised  with  forks,  to 
prevent  breaking  them  as  much  as  possible ;  and 
after  the  soil  is  thoroughly  shaken  off,  they  are 
dried  in  stoves,  and  afterwards  thrashed  with  a 
flail,  to  remove  the  loose  skins  and  any  remaining 
soil  still  adhering  ;  they  are  then  cut,  or  broken  in 
pieces,  and  packed  for  sale,  or  they  are  sent  to  the 
miUs  to  be  ground.  In  Turkey  and  Italy,  where 
the  solar  heat  is  great,  the  stove  is  dispensed  with, 
the  roots  being  dried  in  the  sun.  The  more  the 
roots  are  freed  from  the  epidermis,  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  M. ;  hence,  before  it  is  ground  in 
France,  many  manufacturers  employ  mechanical 
means,  chiefly  sieves  worked  by  machinery,  which 
rub  off  and  separate  the  soft,  dark-brown  skin 
which  covers  the  roots — this  process  is  called  rdbage. 
One  year-old  roots  cannot  be  profitably  dressed  in 
this  way,  and  are  therefore  ground  with  the  epi- 
dermia.  Much  of  the  inferior  Dutch  M.  is  also 
ground  without  dressing,  and  such  is  called  muU  in 
trade.  The  grinding  is  effected  in  miUs  with  vertical 
stones,  and  the  meal  is  passed  through  sieves  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  which  gives  rise  to 
various  quahtiea  in  the  market.    These  qualities  are 
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numerous,  and  have  special  marks  to  distinguish 
them,  well  known  to  merchants,  but  are  of  no 
general  interest.  The  M.  from  Turkey  and  from 
India  never  comes  to  us  groimd,  the  roots  are 
merely  broken  up  into  pieces  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  and  packed  in  bales.  Very  smaU  quantities 
of  M.  occasionally  reach  us  from  Russia;  it  is  the 
produce  of  the  government  of  Baku,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  is  said  by  our  dyers  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  substance  of  such 
vast  commercial  and  manufacturing  value,  M.  has 
undergone  the  most  elaborate  chemical  researches. 
Its  dyeing  quality  has  been  known  for  at  least 
two  thousand  years,  and  its  medicinal  qualities 
are  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  The 
former  writer,  referring  to  its  value  as  a  dyeing 
material,  says  :  '  It  is  a  plant  little  known  except  to 
the  sordid  and  avaricious,  and  this  because  of  the 
large  profits  obtained  from  it,  owing  to  its  employ- 
ment in  dyeing  wool  and  leather.'  He  further 
says  :  '  The  madder  of  Italy  is  the  most  esteemed, 
and  especially  that  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  where,  and  in  the  other  provinces,  it  is 
produced  in  great  abundance.'  The  M.  of  Ravenna 
was,  according  to  Dioscorides,  the  most  esteemed. 
Its  cultivation  in  Italy  has  never  been  discon- 
tinued ;  and  under  the  present  enhghtened  govern- 
ment, it  has  received  such  an  impetus  that  the 
exports  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  alone,  last 
year,  exceeded  in  value  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  ster- 
ling. It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  the  colouring  matter  of  M.  began  to 
attract  very  especial  attention.  It  had  long  before 
been  noticed  that  cattle  which  used  the  green  parts 
of  the  plant  as  fodder  had  a  red  colour  communi- 
cated to  their  bones,  which  was  only  removed  by 
discontinuing  this  kind  of  food  for  a  considerable 
time.  This  shewed  the  colouring  matter  to  be 
capable  of  isolation ;  dyers  also  began  to  suspect 
that  the  colour  produced  was  a  combination  of  two 
— one  red,  and  the  other  a  tawny  brown.  But 
Roubiquet,  a  French  chemist,  about  1820,  demon- 
strated that  M.  contains  two  distinct  colours,  capable 
of  being  isolated  and  used  separately;  he  called 
them  Alizarine  and  Purpurine — the  former,  he 
asserted,  gave  the  bright  red,  and  the  latter  the 
purple  red  colours.  Practically,  Roubiquet's  state- 
ment may  be  held  to  be  correct ;  but  the  recent 
and  more  elaborate  researches  of  Dr  Sohuuck,  of 
Manchester,  have  shewn  the  composition  of  M.  to 
be  very  compKcated  indeed.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1861,  he  shewed  the  following 
chemical  principles,  all  obtained  from  this  remark- 
able root:  l.Rubiauine;  2.  Rubianic  Acid ;  3.  Rubi- 
anite  of  Potash ;  4.  Purpurine ;  5.  Chlorrubian ; 
6.  Pthalic  Acid ;  7.  Alizarine ;  8.  Rubiadine ;  9. 
Chlorrubiadine  ;  10.  Rubiafine  ;  11.  Rnbiacine  ; 
12.  Rubian  ;  13.  Verantine ;  14.  Perchlorrubiau ; 
15.  Rubiagine ;  16.  Grape-suear ;  and  17.  Succine. 

Dyers  employ  M.  for  giving  the  celebrated 
Turkey-red  to  cotton  goods,  and  for  this  purpose 
employ  means  for  developing  the  ahzarine  ;  and  for 
purples,  lilacs,  and  pinks,  which  are  obtained  by 
means  of  the  purpurine.  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Paisley,  Alexandria,  and  other  places  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  are  the  chief  seats  of  this  industry  ; 
and  the  annual  imports  of  M.  into  Britain  exceed 
20,000  tons,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  a  million 
sterling. 

MADDER-LAKE,  a  painter's  colour,  made  from 
madder,  by  boiling  it  in  a  solution  of  alum,  then 
filtering  the  liquid,  and  adding  sufficient  carbonate 
of  soda  to  cause  precipitation  of  the  alizarine  or 
red  colouring  matter  of  the  madder,  which  alone 
has    been    dissolved   by   the    boiling    solution   of 
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alum.    This  lake  is  used  either  as  an  oil  or  water 
colour. 

MADEI'RA,  an    island  iu   the   North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
nearest  point  of  which  it  is  390  miles  distant,  in 
lat.  32°  4.3'  JSr.,  long.  17°  W.    It  lies  280  miles  north 
of  Teueriffe,  in  the  Canaries,  and  620  miles  south- 
west of  Lisbon.     M.,  and  the  other  islinds  of  the 
group,  form  a  province  of  Portugal,  with  an  area  of 
345  square  miles,  and  pop.  (1858)  98,620,  of  whom 
300   are   Enghsh   residents,   and    about    the    same 
number  visitors,  chiefly  English.     It  has  been  com- 
pared, in  appearance,  to  the  island  of.  Arran,  in  the 
Eirth  of  Clyde,  but   is  wilder,  and   grander.      Its 
coasts   are  steep  and  precipitous,  rising  from   200 
to  2000  feet  above  sea-level,  comprising  few  bays 
or  landing-places,  and  deeply  cut  at  intervals   by 
narrow  gorges,  which  give  to  the  circumference  the 
appearance   of   having   been    crimped.      From  the 
shore,  the  land  rises  gradually  to  its  highest  point, 
the  Pico  Ruivo,  6050  feet ;  there  are  several  other 
peaks  upwards  of  4000  feet  high.    It  is  remarkable 
for  its  deep  valleys,  the  most  noted  being  that  of 
'  Curral,'  which  from  brink  to  bottom  has  a  depth 
of  2060  feet.     M.  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  slight 
earthquakes  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occur.     The 
lower  portions  of    the  island  abound   in   tropical 
plants,  as  the   date-palm,   plantain,  sweet  potato, 
Indian  corn,  coffee,  sugar-cane,   pomegranate,   and 
fig.     The  fruits  and  grams  of  Europe  are  cultivated 
to  an  elevation  of  2600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
extensive  tracts  on  the  lower  grounds  are  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  sugar-cane ;  above 
these   are   found  timber    (including   the    chestnut, 
whose  fruit  is  used  extensively  by  the  inhabitants 
as    food),   fern,   grass,   and    heath,   and   the    scant 
herbage  of  alpine  regions.     M.  produces  80  or  90 
plants  peoivliar  to  itself,  but  the  flora  in  its  general 
characteristics    resembles    that    of    the    countries 
aroimd  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     The  grape  disease 
has,  within  recent  years,  been  almost  universal,  and 
wine  has  not  been  made  in  such  quantity  as  for- 
merly.     M.  has  no  indigenous  mammalia,  but  the 
ordinary  domestic  animals,  together  with  rabbits, 
rats,  and  mice,  have  been  introduced  by  the  Portii- 
guese.     The  climate  is  remarkable  for  its  constancy. 
There  are  only  10°  difference  between  the  temper- 
atures  of    summer  and  winter,   the    thermometer 
in  Funchal  (the  capital  of  the  island)  shewing  an 
average  of  74°  in  summer,  and  of   64°  iu  winter. 
At  the  coldest  season,  the  temperature  rarely  is  less 
than  60°,   while  in   summer  it  seldom  rises   above 
78° ;   but   sometimes   a,  waft   of  the  leste,  or  east 
wind,  raises  it  to  90°.     The  temperate  and  constant 
warmth   of   its   climate   has    made   it   a  favourite 
resort  for  invalids  affected  by  pulmonary  disease. 
Besides  the  English  church,  there  are  other  places 
of    worship,   including    a   Presbyterian    church    in 
connection  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.     The 
educational  institutions    comprise    the   Portuguese 
CoUege  and  Lancasterian  and  government  schools. 
Funchal  (q.  v.),  with  a  population  of  25,000,  is  the 
port  of  the  island.     In  1859,  408  vessels,  of  124,108 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.     The  imports  in 
1859,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
manufactured  goods,  iron,  flour,  earthenware,  Indian 
corn,  rice,  sugar,  and  timber,  amounted  to  £187,203 ; 
the  exports  for  the  same  year,  consisting  of  wine, 
sugar,  oranges,  lemons,  and  wicker-work,  coal,  salt- 
beef,  and  hides,  amounted  to  £94,496.    The  quantity 
of  wine  exported  in  1859  was  124,180  gallons,  value 
£67,948,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  value 
of  the  exports.      The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  inhabitants  of  M.  are  of  mixed  Portuguese", 
Moorish,  and  Negro  descent ;  they  are  of  vigorous 
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frame,  lively  and  industrious,  but  totally  uneducated. 
M.  was  formerly  covered  with  forests,  whence  its 
name — the  Spanish  word  maMra  signifying  timber. 
The  group  to  which  this  island  belongs,  sometimes 
called  the  Northern  Canaries,  was  discovered  in 
1416,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
Portuguese.  Compare  White's  Madeira,  its  Climate 
and  Scenery. 

MADEIRA,  or  MADERA,  or  CAYARA,  an 
important  river  of  Brazil,  South  America,  and  an 
affluent  of  the  Amazon,  has  its  origin  in  the  con- 
fluence of  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Beni,  Mamore,  Madalena,  and  Stanez,  in  lat.  about 
10°  S.  It  has  a  north-east  course  of  700  miles, 
for  the  last  500  miles  of  which  it  is  navigable, 
the  remaining  200  being  obstructed  by  numerous 
cataracts ;  and  it  falls  into  the  Amazon  in  lat. 
3°  25'  S.,  long.  59°  45'  "W.  Including  the  Mamore, 
the  entire  length  is  about  1500  mUes. 

MADHAVA  is  an  appellation  of  the  Hindu  god 
Vishn'u  (q.  v.),  one  by  which  he  is  very  frequently 
designated  in  Hindu  mjrthology  and  in  Sanscrit 
poetry. 

MADHAVACHARYA  (i.c.,  Mddluxva,  the 
Aoh9,rya,  or  spiritual  teacher)  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Hindu  scholars  and  divines  that  graced  the  medi- 
eval literature  of  India.  He  is  famed  for  his 
numerous  and  important  works  relating  to  the 
Vedic,  phUosophioal,  legal,  and  grammatical  writings 
of  the  ancient  Hindus,  and  also  for  his  political 
connection  with  the  history  of  some  renowned 
kings  of  the  Deocan.  His  learning  and  wisdom 
were  so  eminent,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have 
received  them  from  the  goddess  Bhuvanes'war!, 
the  consort  of  S'iva,  who,  gratified  by  his  incessant 
devotions,  became  manifest  to  him  in  a  human 
shape,  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  extraordinary 
knowledge,  and  changed  his  name  to  Vidyaran'ya 
(the  Forest  of  Learning),  a  title  by  which  he  is 
sometimes  designated  in  Hindu  writings.  All  the 
traditions  about  M.,  however  differing  from  one 
another,  agree  in  ascribing  the  origin  of  Vijay- 
anagara  to  M9,dhava.  •  His  birthplace  is  said  to 
have  been  Pampa,  a  village  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  TungabhadrS, ;  and  as  all  the  accounts 
of  his  life  admit  his  having  been  the  prime-minister 
of  Sangama,  the  son  of  Kampa,  whose  reign  at 
Vijayanagara  commenced  about  1336,  and  to  have 
filled  the  same  post  under  King  Bukka  I.,  who 
succeeded  Harihara  I.  about  1361,  and  as  he  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  the  date  of  his  birth  coincides 
probably  with  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
Amongst  his  work's,  the  principal  are  his  great 
commentaries  on  the  Rig-,  Yajur-,  and  S^ma-veda 
(see  Veda)  ;  an  exposition  of  the  Mtm^nsi  phil- 
osophy; a  summary  account  of  fifteen  religious  and 
philosophical  systems  of  Indian  speculation  ;  some 
treatises  on  the  VedSlnta  philosophy ;  another  on 
salvation ;  a  history  of  S'ankara's  (q.  v.)  polemics 
against  multifarious  misbelievers  and  heretics  ;  a 
commentary  on  ParDis'ara's  code  of  law;  a  work 
on  determining  time,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
observation  of  religious  acts  ;  and  a  grammatical 
commentary  on  Sanscrit  radicals  and  their  deriv- 
atives. The  chief  performance  of  M^dhava  is 
doubtless  the  series  of  his  great  commentaries 
on  the  Vedas,  for  without  them  no  conscientious 
scholar  could  attempt  to  penetrate  the  sense  of 
those  ancient  Hindu  works.  In  these  commentaries, 
Madhava  labours  to  account  for  the  grammatical 
properties  of  Vedic  words  and  forms,  records  their 
traditional  sense,  and  explains  the  drift  of  the  Vedic 
hymns,  legends,  and  rites.  That  in  an  undertaking 
almost  unparalleled,  in  the  liteVary  history  of  any 
nation,  for  its  magnitude  and  difficulty,  M^dhava 


should  have  committed  sundry  inaccuracies — the 
remedy  against  which,  however,  is  really  always 
afforded  by  himself — can  surprise  no  one ;  but  when 
modern  Sanscrit  philology  affords  the  spectacle  of 
writers  haughtily  exaggerating  these  shortcomings, 
and  combining  with  their  would-be  criticisms  the 
pretence  of  establishing  the  true  sense  of  the  Vedas 
without  the  assistance  of  M^dhava,  a  mere  com- 
parison of  the  commentary  of  the  latter  vidth  what 
the  European  public  is  called  upon  to  accept  as  its 
substitute,  adds  a  new  testimony  to  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  Hindu  scholar  over  his  European 
antagonists.  See  Veda.  Some  of  Mildhava's  works 
seem  to  have  been  lost. 

MADHU'CA.    See  Bassia. 

MA'DIA  [Madia),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Gompositce,  sub-order  GorymbifercE,  having 
seeds  without  pappus,  the  outer  ones  situated 
between  the  leaves  of  the  inrvolucre,  the  flowers 
yellow,  the  exterior  ones  rather  shortly  ligulate, 
those  of  the  disk  tubular.  The  plants  of  this  genus 
are  annual,  of  upright  habit,  rough  with  glandular 
hairs,  and  very  viscid;  they  are  important  on 
account  of  the  utility  of  the  seeds  as  a  source  of 
vegetable  oil.  M.  sativa,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  there 
called  Madi  or  Melosa,  and  is  generally  cultivated 
as  an  oil-plant.  It  is  3 — 5  feet  high,  has  ovato- 
lauceolate,  entire  leaves ;  the  flowers  terminal,  and 
crowded  upon  the  leafy  branches.  It  has  been 
known  in  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c, 
but  first  began  to  be  cultivated  in  fields  as  an  oil- 
plant in  1839.  The  results  of  experiments  in  its 
cultivation  have  not,  however,  in  most  cases  been 
so  favourable  as  was  expected ;  yet  it  deserves 
attention,  as  it  is  only  annual,  does  not  suffer  from 
frost,  does  not  demand  a,  very  good  soil,  and  pro- 
duces an  excellent  oil.  Madia  oil  is  richer  than 
poppy  oil,  almost  entirely  inodorous,  of  a  bland, 
agreeable  taste,  and  very  suitable  for  oiling  machines, 
as  it  does  not  freeze  even  at  a  cold  of  10°  F.  The 
oU-oake  is  a  good  food  for  cattle.  The  straw  and 
chaff  have  poisonous  properties.  It  is,  however,  a 
great  disadvantage  that  the  flowers  ripen  gradually 
in  succession,  so  that  the  first  are  already  fallen  off, 
when  the  last  are  not  yet  ripe.  The  cultivation  of 
Madia  sativa  has  not  yet  been  attempted  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  Britain. — Another  species, 
M.  elegans,  is  cultivated  in  flower-gardens. 

MADISON,  James,  American  statesman,  and 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at 
King  George,  Virginia,  March  16,  1751.  His  father, 
James  Madisou  of  Orange,  was  of  English  ancestry. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1771,  and 
studied  law.  In  1776,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Convention,  and  though  too  modest  for 
an  orator,  his  life  from  this  time  was  devoted  to 
politics,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  eminent, 
accomplished,  and  respected  of  American  states- 
men. He  was  elected  to  the  Federal  congress 
in  1779 ;  in  1784  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
which  he  supported  the  measures  of  Mr  ^ffersou 
in  the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  placing  all  religious 
denominations  on  an  equality  of  freedom  without 
state  support.  As  a  member  of  the  Convention  of 
1787,  which  framed  the  Federal  constitution,  Mr 
Madison  acted  with  Jay  and  Hamilton,  and  with 
them  wrote  the  Federalist.  He  did  as  much  as 
any  man,  perhaps,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  ,the 
constitution,  but  opposed  the  financial  policy  of 
Hamilton,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Republican 
or  Jeffersonian  party.  He  declined  the  mission  to 
France,  and  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  but 
in  1792  became  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party 
in  congress,  and  wrote  the  Kentucky  Resolutions 
of  1798,  which  contain  the  basis  of  the  state-rights 
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doctrines.  Virginia,  in  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, declared  her  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
confederation,  and  at  this  early  period  established 
two  state  arsenals  and  made  other  preparations 
to  resist  the  encroaclunents  of  a  centralising  power. 
In  1801,  Mr  Jefferson  having  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, Mr  Madison  was  made  Secretary  of  State, 
which  post  he  held  during  the  eight  years  of  his 
administration.  In  1809,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. The  European  wars  of  that  period,  with  their 
blockades  and  orders  in  council,  were  destructive 
of  American  commerce.  The  claim  of  the  English 
government  to  impress  seamen  from  American 
vessels  was  violently  resisted.  Mr  Madison  vainly 
endeavoured  to  avoid  a  war  with  England,  which 
was  declared  in  1812,  and  continued  for  two  years, 
at  a  cost  of  30,000  hves  and  100,000,000  doUars. 
He  was  one  of  the  four  presidents  elected  for  a 
second  term,  during  which  he  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank  as  a  financial  necessity 
— a  measure  he  had  opposed  and  vetoed.  In  1817, 
he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Montpelier,  Virginia, 
where  he  continued  to  serve  his  country  as  a  rector 
of  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  a  promoter  of 
agriculture  and  public  improvements.  Without 
being  a  brilliant  man,  he  was  a  statesman  of  emi- 
nent ability  and  purity  of  character.  He  died  at 
Montpeher,  January  28,  1836. 

MA'DISON",  a  city  of  Indiana,  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  Ohio  Piver,  founded  in  1808,  lies 
100  miles  west-south-west  of  Ciacinnati.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  with  a  background 
of  hnis ;  has  a  court-house,  2  markets,  3  banks, 
IS  churches,  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  factories, 
several  flouring-mills,  large  pork-packing  establish- 
ments, and  a  flourishing  trade.    Pop.  (1860)  8133. 

MADISO!N,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  United 
States  of  America,  founded  in  1836,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  isthmus  between  two  lakes,  80  miles 
west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  same  distance  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  contains  the  state 
Capitol,  university  {founded  in  1851),  lunatic  asylum, 
historical  society,  five  banks,  two  daily,  and  seven 
weekly  papers,  two  of  the  latter  being  in  the  Nor- 
wegian language.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and 
salubrious  country,  and  has  a  large  trade.  Pop.  in 
1850,  1525;  in  1860,  6611. 

M  ADOC,  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  a  Welsh  prince, 
is  believed  by  his  countrymen  to  have  discovered 
America  about  300  years  before  Columbus.  Com- 
pelled, it  is  said,  by  civil  strife  to  abandon  his 
native  land,  he  sailed  westward  in  1170  with  a  small 
fleet,  and  after  a  voyage  of  several  weeks,  reached  a 
country  whose  productions  and  inhabitants  were 
quite  unlike  those  of  Europe.  Here  he  lived  for  a 
long  time  ;  then  returning  to  Wales,  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  new  land  that  he  had  discovered, 
equipped  another  fleet,  set  sail  again,  and  was  never 
more  heard  of.  The  story  of  M.  will  be  found  in 
the  Historie  of  Cambria,  now  called  Wales,  a  part  of 
tJie  famous  Yland  of  Srytaine,  written  m  the  Brytish 
Language  above  200  years  past  by  Garadoc;  translated 
into  English  by  H.  Lloyd,  gent. ;  corrected,  augmented, 
and  continued  by  David  Powell  (London,  1584).  See 
also  Owen's  British  Remains  (Vm).  There  is  con- 
siderable reason  for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of 
this  Welsh  tradition ;  and  even  if  true,  the  North- 
men have  a  prior  claim  to  the  discovery  of  America, 
for  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Greenland  and  the 
New  England  States  were  visited,  if  not  colonised, 
by  Icelanders  or  Norwegians  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Southey  has  chosen  the  story  of  M.  as  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  so-called  'epics.' 

MADO'NNA,  an  Italian  word  signifying  ilfj/iadj/, 
and  specially  apphed  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  has 
no 


now  become  common  in  other  languages,  particularly 
in  reference  to  works  of  art.  The  earliest  Christian 
art,  however,  did  not  attempt  any  representation  of 
the  mother  of  Christ;  such  representations  first 
make  their  appearance  after  the  5th  c,  when  the 
Virgin  was  declared  to  be  the  '  Mother  of  God.' 
The  face  of  the  mother  is  generally  full,  oval,  and  of 
a  mild  expression ;  a  veil  adorns  the  hair.  At  first, 
the  lineaments  of  the  Virgin's  countenance  were 
copied  from  the  older  pictures  of  Christ,  according 
to  the  tradition  which  declared  that  the  Saviour 
resembled  his  mother.  A  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  would  exhibit  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  development  of  the  Roman 
Catholio  doctrine  on  this  subject.  The  Madonna 
has  been  a  principal  subject  of  the  pencils  of  the 
great  masters.  The  grandest  success  has  been 
achieved  by  Raphael,  in  whose  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  there  prevails  now  the  loving  mother, 
now  the  ideal  of  feminine  beauty,  until  in  that 
of  St  Sixtus  he  reaches  the  most  glorious  represen- 
tation of  the  '  Queen  of  Heaven.'  Among  symbolic 
representations  may  be  mentioned  Mary  with  the 
white  mantle,  i.  e.,  the  mantle  of  love  imder  which 
she  receives  the  faithful ;  and  the  Virgin  with 
the  half-moon  or  with  the  globe  under  her  feet, 
according  to  the  meaning  put  upon  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Revelation.  The  Virgin  was  never 
represented  without  the  Child  until  comparatively 
recent  times. — For  further  information,  the  reader 
should  consult  Mrs  Jameson's  delightful  work, 
Legends  of  tJie  Madonna  (Lond.  1852). 

MADOQUA  (Antilope  Saltiana,  or  Neotragu^ 
Saltianus),  a  species  of  antelope,  abundant  in  Abys- 
sinia ;  one  of  the  smallest,  if  not  the  very  smallest 
of  horned  animals,  being  scarcely  the  size  of  a  hare. 
Its  legs  are  long  and  slender ;  its  tail  very  short ; 
its  horns  short  and  conical,  the  males  alone  having 
horns ;  the  general  colour  is  gray,  the  fore-parts 
reddish. 

MAlDEA'S,  one  of  the  three  presidencies  of  the 
Indian  empire,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  It  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  the  following  five  divi- 
sions :  1.  The  north  division,  comprising  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ganjam,  Vish&kpatanam,  RajS,niahendri, 
and  Machlipatanam ;  2.  The  central  division,  includ- 
ing Guntfir,  Nelltir,  Chengalpatt,  North  Arkat,  and 
South  Arkat  ;  3.  The  south  division,  including 
Salem,  Koimbatur,  TrichinapaUi,  Tanjdr,  Madura, 
Tinnevelli,  and  the  territory  of  the  RajSJi  of  Trav- 
ancur;  4.  The  Maisur  (Mysore)  division,  including 
Maisur,  Malabar,  and  Kanara;  5.  The  ceded  districts, 
Kadapa,  Bell&ri,  and  Kamfil.  Besides  these,  NSgpur 
and  the  NizSm's  territory  are  under  the  government 
of  Madras.  Area,  including  the  Nizam's  territory 
and  Nagpur,  355,846  square  miles.  Pop.  43,538,265. 
The  physical  features,  industry,  &c.,  are  given  under 
the  several  districts. 

MADRAS  (called  by  the  natives  Ohmnapat- 
anam,  'the  city  of  Chennappa,'  an  Indian  prince), 
a  maritime  city  of  British  India,  capital  of  the 
presidency  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  in  lat.  13°  5'  N.  No  commercial  centre 
of  equal  size  and  importance  is  so  unfortunate 
in  its  site.  The  roadstead  is  open  to  every  wind, 
except  that  from  the  west,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
sudden  gale,  vessels  are  obliged  to  run  for  the 
open  sea.  The  city  is  not  built  on  a  navigable 
river ;  the  soil  of  the  vicinity  is  but  moderately 
productive ;  and  during  the  hot  months,  the  ther- 
mometer, even  in  a  well-appointed  room,  rises  to  96°. 
In  calm  weather,  the  surf  breaks  300  feet  from 
the  shore,  and  its  wave  is  3  feet  in  height ;  during 
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a  storm,  it  breaks  1000  feet  from  shore,  with  a 
■wave  14  feet  high,  and  at  such  a  time  any  attempt 
to  land,  even  in  the  boats  of  the  natives  built  for 
this  purpose,  is  most  dangerous.  The  seasons  are 
distinctively  marked  by  the  monsoons,  the  north- 
east lasting  from  October  to  February,  and  the 
south-west  from  May  to  October.  The  force  of  the 
latter,  however,  is  so  much  broken  by  the  Ghats  that 
its  influence  is  hardly  felt.  During  the  hot  months, 
the  climate  of  M.  is  pleasantly  modified  by  a  sea- 
breeze,  called  by  the  residents  '  the  doctor,'  which 
sets  in  at  noon,  and  lasts  tiU  night.  The  city,  with 
its  subm'bs,  which  are  nine  in  number,  extends  along 
the  coast  for  9  miles,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of 
34  mUes.  On  the  coast,  and  midway  between  the 
north  and  south  extremities  of  the  city,  is  Fort  St 
George,  strongly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  usually  by 
a  regiment  of  European  troops  and  two  companies 
of  artillery ;  there  are  also,  however,  three  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry  generally  stationed  here. 
Within  the  fort  are  comprised  the  council-house 
and  a  number  of  civil  and  military  offices.  The  dis- 
trict of  Black  Town,  north  from  the  fort,  lies  low,  in 
some  places  being  only  6  inches  above  sea-level  at 
spring-tides.  It  is  defended,  hke  the  fort,  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea  by  a  strong  stone  bulwark. 
In  Black  Town  are  the  Seven  Wefls,  the  water  of 
which,  filtered  through  a  bed  of  fine  sand,  is  exceed- 
ingly pure  and  wholesome.  The  principal  buUdings 
and  institutions  are  Government  House,  a  handsome 
edifice,  though  much  inferior  to  the  similar  estab- 
lishments in  Calcutta,  and  even  in  Bombay ;  the 
Light-house,  to  the  north  of  the  fort,  128  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  having  a  light,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  briniant  in  the  worid ;  the  Scotch  Church  of 
St  Andrew,  founded  in  1818,  a  stately  and  beauti- 
ful edifice  J  the  University,  with  three  European 
professors,  and  numerous  teachers,  both  European 
and  native,  and  conti)ining  a  valuable  museum  and 
a  library;  St  George's  Cathedral,  from  which  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity  may 
be  obtained,  and  containing  several  monuments 
by  Chantrey  (including  one  of  Bishop  Heber),  and 
some_  figures  by  Flaxman.  There  are  also  military 
male  and  female  orphan  asylums,  a  medical  school, 
a  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  Madras 
Polytechnic  Institution,  the  Government  Observa- 
tory, a  mint,  eight  established  Episcopal  churches, 
numerous  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  the 
Madras  Club,  to  which  members  of  the  Bengal  and 
Bombay  clubs  are  admitted  as  honorary  members. 
Madras  stucco,  or  chuna/m,  is  largely  employed  in 
the  decoration  of  public  buildings.  When  laid  upon 
walls,  pdlars,  &c.,  dried  and  polished,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  the  finest  Parian  marble. 

The  first  British  settlement  on  this  co?st  was  at 
Armagon,  60  miles  north  of  M. ;  but  the  seat  of 
the  present  fort  being  granted  by  a  native  prince  in 
1639,  a  removal  took  place,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  city  was  at  once  formed.  M.  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  government  of  the  presidency, 
including  the  governor,  the  members  of  council, 
&o.,  and  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  ,  The 
table  of  the  European  is  supplied  from  the  well- 
stocked  markets  with  beef,  mutton,  yeal,  kid,  fowls, 
turkeys,  geese,  fish,  &o.,  and  with  the  familiar 
potato,  turnip,  carrot,  cabbage,  &c.,  combined  with 
the  mangoes,  plantains,  pine-apples,  guavas,  &o., 
of  the  country.  Pop.  720,000,  1600  of  whom  are 
European,  and  the  great  body  of  the  remainder 
Hindus.  Nine  newspapers  are  published  here. 
In  1857,  6241  vessels,  of  652,146  tons,  besides  1438 
square-rigged  vessels,  and  4803  native  craft,  entered 
the  port.  Imports,  valued  at  40,563,826  rupees 
(£3,760,605  nearly) ;  exports  at  40,060,656  rupees 
(£3,713,957  nearly). 


Madrepore  {Astrwa  ananas). 


MADRAS  SYSTEM.     See  Mutual  Instbuc- 

TION. 

MA'DREPORE  (Jlfodrcpom),  a  genus  of  zoophytes 
(AntluKoa),  the  type  of  a  family,  Madrepondoe,  in 
which  the  polypes  nave  twelve  short  tentacles,  and 
the  polypidom  is  stony.  The  name,  however,  is 
often  more  extended  in  signification,  and  popularly 
is  not  clearly  distiu- 

fuished  from  Ookal. 
'he  .  polypidom  is 
sometimes  arborescent 
and  branched,  some- 
times spread  out  in  a 
leaf-like  form.  The 
cells  in  the  true  madre- 
pores are  isolated  and 
lameUated,  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the 
polypidom  like  little 
stars.  The  variety 
of  forms  among  the 
madrepores     is     very 

great,  and  many  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  They 
are  all  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Astrcms  are  generally  in  large  convex 
masses,  the  surface  hollowed  with  crowded  stars. 
They  increase  with  great  rapidity,  as  do  some  of 
the  other  madrepores,  and  are  often  found  in  huge 
masses,  composing  some  of  the  most  recently  formed 
rocks. 

MADRI'D,  the  capital  city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name  in  New  Castile  (see 
Castile),  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  country, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manzanares,  a  small  stream 
whose  waters  join  those  of  the  Jamara,  an  affluent 
of  the  Tagus.  It  is  built  on  a  hiUy,  barren,  and 
iU-watered  plateau,  2060  feet  above  sea-level,  offer- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  no  protection  against  the 
bitter  north  winds  from  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Guadurrama  Mountains,  and  on  the  other,  open  to 
the  Solano,  the  south-eastern  wind,  which,  aided  by 
a  glaring  sun,  often  raises  the  temperature  to  90°  and 
even  to  105°  in  the  shade.  In  winter,  the  tempera- 
ture sometimes  falls  to  18°.  Summer,  however,  is 
the  most  trying  period.  During  this  season,  the 
sunny  and  shady  sides  of  the  same  street  may 
differ  20°  in  temperature.  Not  without  justice  has 
the  climate  of  M.  been  proverbially  described  as 
tres  meses  de  inviemo  y  nueve  del  infiemo  (three 
months  of  winter  and  nine  months  of  hell).  The  rate 
of  mortality  is  1  in  30  to  34.  The  city  is  circular  ■ 
in  shape,  and  is  surrounded  by  low  walls  pierced 
by  16  gates.  Besides  other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  it 
contains  32  churches,  none  of  which  are  worthy  of 
special  mention ;  18  nunneries  (44  monasteries  were 
suppressed  in  1836),  17  hospitals,  14  barracks,  94 
elementary  schools  (besides  several  academies),  1 
university,_,  8  theatres,  25  daily  newspapers,  and 
numerous  literary  and  artistic  institutions.  The 
number  of  palaces  is  great.  The  principal  architec- 
tural feature  is  the  Royal  Palace  (Palacio  Seal),  a 
splendid  edifice,  built  of  granite,  and  of  a  stone 
resembling  white  marble.  It  is  a  square  470  feet 
in  length  on  each  side,  and  100  feet  in  height,  and 
encloses  a  court  240  feet  square.  There  are  two 
libraries,  the  pubUc  and  the  private  royal  libraries  : 
the  former,  containing  200,000  vols.,  is  well  kept 
and  tended;  the  latter,  with  100,000  vols.,  is 
rapidly  falling  to  decay.  The  royal  armoury  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  the  Toledo  blades,  the 
artistic  armour,  and  shields  from  Augsburg  and 
MUan,  are  superb.  The  armoury  contains  rdics  of 
the  greatest  Spanish  epochs,  and  furnishes  in  itself 
a  realisation  of  Spanish  history.  The  Museo,  said 
to  be  one    of   the  finest  picture-galleries  in  the 
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■world,  besides  specimens  o£  many  other  famous 
painters,  contains  10  of  Claude,  22  of  Van  Dyck,  16 
of  Guido,  46  of  MuriUo,  21  of  K  Poussin,  10  of 
Eaphael,  62  of  Eubens,  52  of  Teniers,  43  of  Titian, 
27  of  Tintoretto,  62  of  Velasquez,  24  of  Paul 
Veronese,  and  10  of  Wouvermans.  Of  all  these 
pictures,  the  most  wonderful  are  those  by  Velas- 
quez, whose  finest  work  is  here,  and  who,  indeed, 
can  here  only  be  studied  to  advantage.  The 
general  aspect  of  M.  is  that  of  a  new  city,  with  fine 
houses,  streets,  and  squares.  In  the  squares  are 
numerous  statues — as  that  of  Philip  IV.  (in  the 
Plaza  de  Oriente),  a  splendid  equestrian  work,  19 
feet  in  height,  and  weighing  180  cwt. ;  the  statue 
of  Cervantes,  &o.  In  and  around  the  city,  also, 
are  numerous  public  walks.  The  manufactures  of 
the  city  are  unimportant.  The  artisans  and  trades- 
men are  supported  by  the  court,  the  nobility,  the 
officials,  and  the  innumerable  body  of  place-hunters. 
Pop.  475,785. 

The  first  historical  mention  of  M.  occurs  under 
Eamiro  II.,  king  of  Leon,  who  took  this  city  in 
932.  In  1083,  when  M.,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
Majerit,  was  captured  by  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  it 
was  merely  a  Moorish  fortified  oiitpost  of  Toledo. 
It  rose  into  some  importance  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  c,  when  Charles  I.  (afterwards  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.)  removed  his  coiirt  hither.  In 
1560,  it  was  declared  the  only  court  by  Philip  II. 
A  number  of  memorable  treaties  have  been  con- 
cluded in  M.,  and  bear  its  name,  particularly  that 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  in 
1526  ;  that  between  Spain  and  Venice  in  1617  ; 
and  that  between  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1800.  In 
the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  it  favoured  the 
French  party;  and  in  the  war  of  freedom  against 
France,  it  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  by 
an  insurrection  against  Murat  on  2d  May  1808,  in 
which  1500  of  the  citizens  of  M.  lost  their  Hves. 
From  1809  till  1812,  it  was  held  by  the  French ; 
but  in  the  latter  year,  the  Duke  of  "Wellington 
entered  it,  and  replaced  it  in  the  hands  of  its  legi- 
timate rulers.  In  the  more  recent  contests  between 
the  Carlists  and  Chiistinos,  the  Spanish  capital  has 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  latter. 

MA'DRIGAL,  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology, 
denotes  a  short  lyrical  poem,  adapted  to  the  quamt 
and  terse  expression  of  some  pleasant  thought,  gene- 
rally on  the  subject  of  love.  The  proper  madrigal 
consists  of  three  verses  or  strophes,  generally  bound 
together  by  rhymes ;  but  this  form  is  not  always 
adhered  to,  and  the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
little  love-poems  of  any  form.  Among  the  Italians, 
the  best  writers  of  madrigals  ate  Petrarch  and 
Tasso ;  among  the  French,  Moijtreuil,  Lainez,  and 
Moncrif ;  among  the  Germans,  Ziegler  (the  earliest), 
Voss,  Manao,  Goethe,  and  A.  W.  Schlegel ;  and 
among  the  English,  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  CaroHne  ages,  several  of  whom,  such  as  Lodge, 
Withers,  Carew,  and  Suckling,  have  written  verses, 
sometimes  called  madrigals,  sometimes  songs,  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  which  have  never  been 
matched. — The  name  madrigal  is  also  applied  to 
pieces  of  vocal  music  of  a  corresponding  character. 
The  musical  madrigal,  which  originally  was  a  simple 
song  sung  in  a  rich  artistic  style,  but  afterwards 
with  an  instrumental  accompaniment  (generally  the 
organ),  is  believed  to  have  originated  with  the 
Flemings,  and  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  It  went  out  of  fashion  about  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  c,  but  the  later  glee  may  be  regarded 
as  a  similar  composition.  The  English  madrigalists 
are  especially  famous.  Neither  Italy  nor  the 
Netherlands  has  produced  greater  names  than 
Morley,  WUbye,  Bennett,  Ward,  Orlando  Gibbons, 
Dowland,  and  Ford. 
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MADU'EA,  an  island,  separated  by  a  naiTow 
strait  from  the  north-east  of  Java,  about  90  miles 
long  and  24  broad.  .  In  1850,  the  population 
amounted  to  325,000,  of  whom  6500  were  Chinese, 
10,000  Malays,  and  many  other  foreigners.  From 
a  later  census  (1858),  it  appears  that  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  to  609,829  souls.  The  natives 
of  M.  are  active,  honest,  brave,  and  industrious. 
They  are  mostly  Mohammedan,  though  the  remains 
of  Hindu  temples  still  bear  testimony  to  the  pre- 
valence of  that  faith  in  former  times.  The  rivers 
are  small,  and  the  hUls  never  attain  to  a  great 
height,  Padjoedan,  the  highest,  being  1364  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

M.  is  a  colonial  possession  of  the  Netherlands, 
belongs  to  the  residency  of  Soerabaya,  and  is 
divided  into  three  kingdoms,  governed  by  native 
princes,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  Dutch 
assistant-residents.  The  products  of  the  island, 
which  are  included  in  the  trade-returns  of  Java 
(q.  v.),  are  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cocoa-out  oil, 
edible  birds'  nests,  &c. ;  but  owing  to  the  extortions 
of  the  princes,  agriculture  is  not  flourishing.  In 
1858,  the  oil  exported  had  a  value  of  £21,500  ster- 
ling, from  40,000  fruit-bearing  trees.  The  stock 
amounted  to  2291  buffaloes,  34,354  head  of  horned 
cattle,  and  17,276  horses. 

MADURA,  a  maritime  district  in  the  south  of 
British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  strait  which  separates 
Hindustan  from  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  has  an 
area  of  iibout  10,700  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  1,750,000.  Eastward  from  the  shore,  runs  a 
narrow  ridge  of  sand  and  rocks,  mostly  dry,  and 
which  almost  connects  Ceylon  with  the  continent. 
Cotton  is  the  chief  commercial  crop ;  and  sugar- 
cane, betel-nut,  and  tobacco  are  also  grown.  The 
principal  town  is  Madura,  on  the  river  Vygat,  with 
several  noteworthy  public  buildings. 

MjS3A'NDEII  (now  Meinder),  the  ancient  name 
of  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  Cela2na3,  in 
Phrygia,  and  flowing  in  a  south-western  direction 
into  the  Icarian  Sea  at  Miletus.  It  is  noted  for 
its  numerous  windings — whence  the  English  "word 
meander,  applied  to  any  stream,  signifies  to  flow  in 
a  winding  course. 

MjECE'NAS,  C.  CiLNHfS,  a  Roman  statesman, 
celebrated  for  his  patronage  of  letters,  was  born  in 
the  early  part  of  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
His  faniily  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  of  royal 
descent  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  1),  perhaps  from  Porsena. 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  was  familiar 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  occasionally 
did  a  little  in  the  way  of  authorship  himself.  His 
first  appearance  in  public  life  dates  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Julius  Ceesar  (44  B.C.),  when  he  figures 
as  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Octavian.  He  had, 
it  is  clear,  a  talent  for  private  diplomacy,  and  was 
employed  mainly  in  that  capacity.  He  '  arranged ' 
a  marriage  between  Octavian  and  Scribouia,  made  up 
(temporarily)  the  differences  between  Octavian  and 
Antony,  and  brought  about  the  peace  of  Brundisium. 
In  36  B.  c,  he  was  in  Sicily,  helping  Octavian,  as 
usual.  Five  years  later,  when  the  latter  was  fight- 
ing the  great  and  decisive  sea-battle  of  Actmm 
with  his  rival  Antony  and  the  Egyptian  princess 
Cleopatra,  M.  proved  himself  a,  vigUant  governor 
of  Rome,  by  crushing  a  conspiracy  of  the  yoimger 
Lepidus,  and  thereby  preventing  a  second  civil  war. 
When  Octavian  became  emperor  under  the  title  of 
Augustus  (a  step  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
by  the  advice  of  M.,  who  was  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  a  *  strong  government '  to 
repress  the  anarchic  elements  of  the  period),  the 
latter  was  appointed  administrator  of    all    Italy. 
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The  nature  and  extent  of  his  official  power  are  not 
very  precisely  understood,  but  they  were  undoubt- 
edly great,  though  the  influence  and  authority  of 
M.  are  to  be  estimated  rather  from  his  intimacy 
with  the  emperor  thah  his  mere  position  as  a  public 
servant.  This  intimacy— friendship  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  called — continued  uninterrupted  for  many 
years  ;  but  sometime  before  16  B.C.,  it  was  ruptured 
from  causes  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  No 
enmity,  however,  ensued.  M.  was  a  thoroughly 
sincere  imperialist.  He  had  a  behef  in  the  value  of 
an  established  government ;  and  when  he  found 
that  he  no  longer  retained  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  he  did  not  lapse  into  a  conspirator;  but, 
as  a  modern  minister  might  do,  retired  into  the 
obscurity  of  private  life.  Literature  and  the  society 
of  literary  men  now  occupied  all  his  time.  He 
was  immensely  rich,  and  kept  an  open  table  for  men 
of  parts  at  his  fine  house  on  the  Bsquiline  Hill. 
M.'s  intercourse  with  Horace  especially  was  of  the 
most  cordial  nature,  and  eqxially  honourable  to 
both.  So  far  as  personal  morality  went,  M.  was 
a  thorough  pagan — not  a  bad  man  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  but  copiously  addicted  to  sensual 
delights.  His  adulteries — if  not  worse — were  the 
talk  of  the  city ;  he  dressed  effeminately,  had  a 
passion  for  theatrical  entertainments,  paid  great 
attention  to  cookery,  gardening,  &c. ;  and  in  short, 
in  his  theory  of  life,  was  an  Epicurean  of  '  the  baser 
sort.'  It  does  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  find 
that  he  was  a  valetudinarian  and  a  hypochondriac, 
and  that  he  died  childless,  8  B.  c.  He  left  the  bulk 
of  his  property  to  Augustus. 

MAB'LAR,  Lake,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
-  beautiful  lakes  in  Sweden,  about  81  miles  in 
length;  its  average  breadth  about  13,  and  its  area 
about  525  square  miles.  It  contains  upwards  of 
1200  islands.  Its  east  end  is  close  by  Stockholm, 
where  its  waters  are  poured  into  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
difference  of  level  being  scarcely  six  feet.  The 
banks  are  very  much'  varied  with  wood,  lawn,  and 
cHffs,  and  are  adorned  with  many  castles,  country- 
seats,  and  vUlas.  They  are  generally  very  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  and  upon  them  are  situated, 
besides  Stockholm,  the  towns  of  Enkoping,  West- 
eras,  Koping,  Arboga,  Strengnas,  Thorsh'alla,  Marie- 
fried,  and  Sigtuna. 

MABSTO.'SA,  a  term  in  music,  meaning  with 
majesty  or  dignity.  It  is  frequently  followed  by 
con  gravita. 

MAB'STMCHT  BEDS.  In  Britain,  the  chalk 
with  flints  is  covered  with  Tertiary  strata,  but  at 
Maastricht  in  Holland  there  occurs  a  thickness  of 
100  feet  of  soft  yellowish  limestone,  aboimding 
in  the  remains  of  Corals  and  Bryozoa,  sometimes, 
indeed,  entirely  made  up  of  them.  The  fossOs  are 
peculiar,  and  quite  distinct  from  Tertiary  species, 
yet  a  considerable  interval  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  deposition  of  the  Maestricht  beds  and 
the  underlying  chalk,  for  that  has  been  abraded 
before  the  deposition  of  the  newer  beds.  The  most 
remarkable  fossil  found  in  these  strata  is  the  gigantic 
marine  reptile  Mososaurus  (q.  v.). 

MAPFBI,  Feancesco  Scipionb,  Mabchese,  an 
eminent  Italian  author,  was  born  at  Verona,  1st 
June  1675,  and  studied  in  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Parma.  He  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  military 
service,  under  his  brother  Alessandeo,  who  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Suc- 
cession, and  who  finally  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
field-marshal ;  but  his  love  of  Uterature  prevailed 
over  the  desire  of  military  renown,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  for  some  time 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  critical  journal,  intended 


with  foreign  literature.  His  tragedy  of  Merope 
(Modena,  nl3)  was  received  with  great  approbation, 
and  went  through  70  editions  in  M.'s  lifetime.  His 
comedy  of  La  Ceremonia  soon  followed,  and  was 
also  successful.  M.  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in 
Italy,  and  bestowed  much  labour  on  the  examina- 
tion of  ancient  manuscripts.  His  Verona  lllustrata 
(Ver.  1731—1732 ;  new  ed.,  8  vols.,  Ver.  1792—1793) 
is  a  work  of  much  value  and  learning.  He  died 
11th  February  1755.  A  collective  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Venice  in  1790,  in  21  vols. 

MA'FRA,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  18  miles  north-west  of 
Lisbon.  Pop.  3250.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
palace  and  convent,  which  form  an  enormously  large 
and  most  striking  edifice.  It  is  780  feet  in  length, 
and  690  feet  in  width,  contains  in  all  866  rooms, 
with  6200  windows,  and  about  as  many  doors : 
10,000  men,  it  has  been  said,  could  be  reviewed  ou 
its  roof.  It  was  built  by  King  John  V.  (1717 — 
1731),  and  is  splendidly  fitted  up  and  decorated. 
The  library  contains  30,000  vols.,  and  is  300  feet 
in  length ;  its  pavement  consists  of  white  and  red 
marble ;  and  the  bookcases  are  made  of  the  most 
costly  woods. 

MAGADO'XO,  or  MUKDI'SHA,  a  commercial 
tovni  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  Somali 
coast,  in  lat.  2°  2'  N.  It  was  built  by  the  Arabs  in 
924,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  was  a  flourishing 
place  when  the  Portuguese  first  visited  it.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  whose  flag  floats 
above  the  town.  Pop.,  inclusive  of  slaves,  about 
5000.  It  exports  dhurra,  beans,  pease,  cattle,  cotton, 
spices,  &c. 

MA'GAZINB  (a  word  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Malchzan),  literally  means  any  place  where  stores 
are  kept ;  but  as  a  military  expression,  magazine 
always  means  a  powder-magazine,  although  arms 
may  at  times  be  kept  in  it.  A  magazine  may  be 
a  dep6t  where  vast  quantities  of  gunpowder  are 
held  in  reserve,  an  entrep6t  for  the  supply  of  several 
advanced  works,  a  battery  magazine  for  the  wants 
of  a  fortress  during  a  siege,  or  merely  an  expense 
magazine  for  the  daily  requirements  of  the  special 
battery  in  which  it  may  be  situated.  The  last 
is  usually  temporary,  and  hollowed  out  in  the  back 
of  the  rampart ;  but  the  other  forms  require  most 
careful  structure.  They  must  be  bomb-proof,  and 
therefore  necessitate  very  thick  walls  ;  they  must 
be  quite  free  from  damp;  and  they  should  admit 
sufficient  daylight  to  render  the  use  of  lanterns 
within  generally  unnecessary.  Magazines  are  com- 
monly built ,  of  brick,  the  solid  masonry  being 
arched  over  within,  and  a  thickness  of  earth  some- 
times added  above  the  brickwork,  to  insure  imper- 
meability to  shells.  The  entrance  is  protected  by 
shot-proof  traverses,  lest  an  opening  should  be 
forced  by  ricochet  shots.  Within,  a  magazine  is 
divided  into  bins  or  compartments,  and  one  of 
these  should  always  be  kept  empty,  in  order  that 
the  barrels  of  powder  may  frequently  be  moved 
from  one  place  to  another,  a  process  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition.  A  battery  magazine  com- 
monly contains  500  rounds  for  the  guns  dependent 
on  it.  Dgp6t  magazines  should,  when  possible,  be 
limited  to  1000  barrels  of  powder. 

In  a  ship,  the  magazine  is  strongly  built  in  the 
hold ;  it  is  divided  by  a  transparent  screen  from  the 
ligld-room,  in  which  are  kept  properly  provided 
lanterns,  the  introduction  of  fire  in  any  form  into 
the  magazine  itself  being  absolutely  forbidden.  The 
explosion  of  the  magazine  is,  of  course,  equivalent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  means 


to  promote   among  the  Italians  an   acquaintance  I  are  devised  by  which,  on  the  least  appearance  of 
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fire  in  its  Ticiaity,  the  magaziae  may  be  immediately 
flooded. 

The  term  magazine  has  been  applied  to  a  ■well- 
known  class  of  periodical  publications,  usually 
issued  monthly,  and  containing  miscellaneous  pieces 
in  prose  and  verse,  to  which  at  one  time  was 
appended  a  chronicle  of  public  events.  The  oldest 
of  this  class  of  works  is  the  Gentlerrm/ris  Magazine, 
begun  by  Edward  Cave  in  1731. 

MA'GDALEW  COLLEGE,  Oxford;  in  full, 
The  College  of  St  Mary  Magdalene.  William  Patten, 
commonly  called  Waynflete,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  successively  head  master  of  Winchester, 
master  of  the  Lesser  House  of  St  Mary  Magdalene, 
near  Winchester,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  founded  the  Hall  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene  in  1448.  Too.  1457,  he  obtained  a  licence 
from  the  king  to  found  a  college  into  which  he 
transferred  the  president  and  scholars  of  the  Hall. 
Magdalen  is  in  many  respects  the  most  remark- 
able college  in  Oxford,  and  Wood  declares  it  to  be 
'the  most  noble  and  rich  structure  in  the  learned 
world,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  you  have  regard  to 
its  endowment,  it  exceUeth,  all  things  considered, 
any  society  in  Europe.'  There  were  on  the  original 
foundation  a  president,  40  fellows,  .30  scholars 
called  demies,  12  chaplains,  and  16  choristers.  The 
fellowships  and  demyships  were  confined  to  cer- 
tain specified  dioceses  and  counties.  By  ordinances 
passed  under  the  powers  of  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  81, 
the  constitution  of  the  college  has  been  consider- 
ably changed.  All  restrictions  on  fellowships  and 
demyships  are  to  be  abolished.  The  demyships 
are  to  be  of  the  value  of  £T5  per  annum,  and  10 
are  to  be  added  to  the  statutable  number.  Twenty 
exhibitions  of  the  same  value  were  at  the  same 
.  time  founded.  Four  professorships — of  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy— of  the  value  of  £600  per  annum,  are  to  take 
the  place  of  three  lectureships — of  Divinity,  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Natinral  Philosophy,  which  were 
founded  by  Waynflete.  In  order  to  carry  out  these 
changes,  ten  of  the  fellowships  are  suspended.  By 
the  same  ordinance,  it  is  directed  that  the  fellow- 
ships are  not  to  exceed  £300  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  rooms.  This  college  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  is  rich  in  historical  associations. 
It  has  39  benefices  in  its  gift. 

MAGDALEN"  HALL,  Oxford.  This  HaU  was 
founded  at  the  same  time  as  Magdalen  College. 
Up  to  1602,  it  was  a  sort  of  school  for  students 
previous  to  admission  to  the  college,  and  was 
governed  by  one  of  the  college  fellows.  It  then 
became  an  independent  HaD,  and  in  1822  was 
removed  to  the  seat  of  the  former  Hertford  College. 
This  Hall  presents  to  one  benefice,  and  possesses 
8  scholarships  and  4  exhibitions.  They  are  aU 
tenable  for  three  years. 

MAGDALEN  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  near 
the  centre  of  the  ,Gul£  of  St  Lawrence,  54  miles 
north-west  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  about  the 
same  distance  north  from  Prince  Edward's  Island. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  Coffin,  Amherst,  and  Grind- 
stone Islands,  and  about  2000  inhabitants,  who 
are  supported  by  the  productive  cod,  herring,  and 
seal  fisheries  of  the  neighbouring  waters. 

MAGDALE'NA,  the  principal  river  of  the 
Granadian  Confederation,  South  America,  has  its 
origin  in  a  mountain  lake  at  the  south  extremity  of 
the  Eastern  CordiUeras.  After  a  northern  course 
of  900  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  iu 
lat.  11°  N.,  long.  75°  W.  Of  its  course,  the  upper 
portion  is  rapid,  and  interrupted  by  many  cataracts ; 
the  lower  portion  is  through  a  great  plain.  It  is 
navigable  to  Honda,  540  miles  from  its  mouth; 
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chief  affluent  the  Cauoa.    The  area  drained  by  the 
M.  is  estimated  at  110,000  square  miles. 

MA'GDALEWE,  Mary,  or  MARY  OF  MAG- 
DALA,  so  named  from  a  town  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  a  woman  '  out  of  whom  Jesus  cast  seven 
devils,'  and  who  believed  iu  him  and  followed  him. 
She  was  one  of  the  women  who  stood  by  his  cross, 
and  one  of  those  who  went  with  sweet  spices  to 
the  sepulchre.  To  her  he  first  appeared  after  his 
resurrection.  In  cotisequence  of  an  unfounded 
notion  identifying  her  with  the  woman  mentioned 
in  Luke  vii.  36 — 50,  who  anointed  our  Lord's  feet 
with  ointment,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of 
her  head,  Mary  M.  has  been  long  and  generally 
regarded  as  a  woman  whose  early  life  had  been 
very  profligate,  although  of  this  there  is  no  hint 
whatever  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  ;  and 
the  Magdaleues,  so  frequent  amongst  works  of  art, 
represent  her  according  to  this  prevalent  opinion. 
— The  very  name  Magdalene  has  conie  to  be  applied 
to  women  who  have  faUen  from  chastity,  and 
institutions  for  the  reception  of  repentant  prostitutes 
are  known  as  Magdalene  Asylurm. 

MAGDALENE  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was 
founded  iu  1519  by  Thomas,  Baron  Audley  of  Walden, 
who  left  for  this  purpose  the  impropriate  parsonage 
of  St  Catherine  Cree  Church,  London,  and  also  a 
considerable  part  of  the  city,  anciently  called  Covent 
Garden,  Christ  Church.  It  has  eight  open  fellow- 
ships on  the  foundation.  The  other  fellowships  are 
named  after  the  persons  who  have  made  benefac- 
tions to  the  college — Spendlufife,  Wray,  Drury,  and 
Mmington.  M.  0.  ,has  12  scholarships— 3  of  £60, 
3  of  £40,  and  6  of  £20  each — all  of  which  are  like- 
wise named  after  their  founders ;  besides  13  exhi- 
bitions, 6  of  which  are  for  scholars  from  Shrews- 
bury School,  3  for  scholars  from  Wisbeach  School, 
and  4  for  scholars  from  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Hever- 
sham  Schools.  There  is  also  an  annual  benefaction, 
called  the  Pepysian,  worth  £50,  in  the  gift  of  the 
master,  and  generally  bestowed  by  him  upon  poor 
and  deserving  students.  M.  C,  in  1862,  counted 
27  undergraduates,  130  members  of  the  TJniversity 
senate,  and  has  the  patronage  of  7  beneflces. 

MA'GDBBURG,  chief  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
is  situated  in  52°  8'  N.  lat.,  and  11°  40"  E.  long.,  and 
has  a  population  of  86,301  (including  its  suburbs 
and  its  citadel),  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortifled 
and  most  important  commercial  towns  of  Prussia, 
and  the  focus  of  four  of  the  principal  lines  of  rail- 
way in  Germany.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  and  is  surrounded  by  extensive  suburbs, 
known  as  Neustadt  and  Sudenburg,  but  with 
the  exception  of  one  long  and  wide  thoroughfare, 
the  Srdie  Weg  (Broadway),  it  consists  mostly 
of  narrow  and  crooked  streets.  M.  is  the  seat  of 
the  governmental  courts  of  appeal  and  administra- 
tion, and  of  a  superintendent-general  of  the  Evan- 
geHcal  Church.  It  has  two  gymnasia,  a  normal 
school,  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind ;  schools  of  arts,  trades,  practical  mining, 
medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  and  is  well 
pi-ovided  with  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
charitable  purposes.  Its  most  remarkable  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  built  between  1208  and  1363,  and 
containing  the  graves  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  the 
founder  of  the  city,  and  of  his  first  wife,  the  English 
princess  Editha,  and  the  sarcophagus  of  Archbishop 
Ernest,  sculptured  in  1497  by  P.  Vischer  of  Niirn- 
berg ;  the  town-haU,  in  front  of  which  stands  the 
memorial  of  Otho  the  Great,  erected,  after  his  death 
in  973,  by  the  magistracy  of  M.,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  favoitrs  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
the  city ;  the  government  house,  the  barracks,  and 
the  theatre.    The  industrial  products  of  M.  embrace 
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silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  gloves,  ribbons,  and 
leather,  and  it  has  manufactories  of  tobacco,  chicory, 
lead,  sugar,  and  vinegar,  and  extensive  breweries 
and  distilleries.  The  transit  and  commission  trade 
is  very  considerable;  there  are  annual  wool  and 
other  markets ;  and  trade  is  facilitated  by  raU,  and 
by  steam  and  canal  navigation.  In  967,  M.  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  being  selected  by  Pope 
John  XIII.  as  the  see  of  the  primate  of  Germany, 
while  it  had  already  acquired  the  rights  of  a  free 
city  under  Charlemagne.  During  the  middle  ages, 
the  archbishops  and  Sie  magistracy  were  frequently 
at  war ;  and  M.  early  adoj^ed  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines, and  thus  brought  upon  itself  the  combined 
wrath  of  the  emperor  and  the  archbishops.  Its 
greatest  troubles  are,  however,  connected  with  the 
Thirty  Years'  "War,  when,  after  sustaining  a  siege 
for  28  weeks  against  the  imperialists  imder  Tilly, 
the  city  was  taken,  sacked,  and  nearly  burned  to 
the  ground ;  the  ctithedral  and  about  150  houses 
being  all  that  remained  after  the  three  days'  sack  to 
which  it  had  been  exposed.  Thirty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  were  slain,  and  numbers  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Elbe,  to  escape  the  fury  of  the 
invaders.  In  1648,  the  archbishopric  was  con- 
verted into  a  secular  duchy,  and  conferred  upon 
the  House  of  Brandenburg,  in  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Pomerania.  In  1806,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  annexed  by  them  to  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia ;  but  finally  restored  to  Prussia,  in 
consequence  of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814. 

MAGDEBURG  CENTURIES,  the  name  given 
to  the  first  comprehensive  work  of  Protestant  divines 
on  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  so 
called  because  it  was  divided  into  centuries,  each  of 
which  occupied  a  volume,  and  because  it  began  to 
be  executed  at  Magdeburg  (q.  v.).  The  originator 
of  the  work  was  Matthias  Flacius  (1552),  and  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view  was  to  demonstrate  the 
identity  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  with  those  held 
by  the  primitive  church,  and  the  departures  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  the  same.  Joh. 
Wigand,  Matt.  Judex,  Basihus  Paber,  Andr.  Cor- 
vinus,  and  Thom.  Holzhuter  were  Flacius's  principal 
fellow-labourers ;  and  several  Protestant  princes  and 
noblemen  defrayed  the  heavy  expense  incurred  in 
the  preparation  of  the  work.  The  writers,  who  are 
called  Uenturiators,  brought  their  work  down  only 
to  the  year  1300.  It  was  published  at  Basel  (13 
vols.,  1559 — 1574) ;  Baumgarten  and  Sender  began 
a  new  edition  (6  vol^.,  Nurnberg,  1757 — 1765). 
The  Magdeburg  Centuries  displays  great  learning, 
accuracy,  and  sound  judgment.  The  Roman  Catholic 
historian  Baronius  (q.  v.)  wrote  his  Annates  Eccle- 
siastici  as  a  reply  to  it. 

MAGDEBURG  HEMISPHERES  are  two 
hollow  hemispheres,  generally  made  of  copper  or 
brass,  with  their  edges  accurately  fitted  to  each 
other,  and  one  of  them  furnished  with  a  stop-cock. 
When  the  edges  are  rubbed  over  with  grease, 
pressed  tightly  together,  and  the  globe  thus  formed 
exhausted  of  air  through  the  cook,  the  hemispheres, 
which  fell  asunder  Ijefore  exhaustion,  are  now  pressed 
together  with  immense  force ;  e.  g.,  if  they  are  one 
foot  in  diameter,  they  will,  after  exhaustion,  be 
pressed  together  with  a  force  of  nearly  a  ton.  This 
experiment  was  first  performed  by  Otto  von  Guerioke 
(q.  V.)  in  1650,  at  the  imperial  diet  at  Ratisbon,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 
and  his. princes  and  nobles. 

MAGELLAN,  or  (properly)  MAGALHAENS, 
Fernando  de,  a  famous  voyager,  was  born  in 
Oporto,  of  good  family,  towards  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  century.  He  served  with  distinction  imder 
Albuquerque  in  the   East   Indies ;   but   thinking 


his  services  iU  rewarded  by  the  Portuguese  court, 
he  went,  in  1517,  to  Spain  with  his  countryman, 
Ruy  Falero,  a  geographer  and  astronomer.  They 
laid  before  Charles  V.  a  scheme  for  reaching  the 
Moluccas  by  the  west,  which  was  well  received 
by  him ;  and  M.  sailed  on  20th  September  1519, 
with  five  ships  and  236  men,  from  San  Lucar,  and 
proceeding  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata,  and  along 
the  shores  of  Patagonia,  he  discovered  and  sailed 
through  the  strait  -vraich  bears  his  name  ;  discovered 
the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  to  which  he  gave  that 
name  upon  account  of  the  fine  weather  which  he 
experienced  there  ;  reached  the  Philippine  Isles,  and 
fell  in  a  fight  with  the  chief  of  the  isle  of  Matan,  on 
26th  April  1521.  His  ship  was  safely  carried  home 
to  Spain,  and  thus  completed,  on  6th  September 
1522,  the  first  voyage  ever  made  round  the  world. 
The  complete  narrative  of  M.'s  voyage  was  edited 
by  Amoretti  (Milan,  1811). 

MAGE'LLAN,  or  MAGALHAENS,  Strait  or, 
separates  South  America  on  the  south  from  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  It  is  300  miles  in  length ;  its  breadth 
varies  from  5  to  30  miles ;  and  the  navigation  is 
difficult.  It  was  discovered  in  1520  by  Magalhaens, 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  and  took  its  name  frotu 
him. 

MAGENDIE,  FRANgois,  an  eminent  French 
physiologist  and  physician,  WM  bom  at  Bordeaux 
in  1783,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1855.  Through  the 
influence  of  his  father,  who  practised  as  n,  physician 
in  Paris,  he  became  a  pupU  of  Boyer,  the  celebrated 
anatomist.  At  the  age  of  20,  after  an  examination 
by  Concours,  he  was  appointed  prosector  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  and  soon  afterwards  a  demon- 
strator. He  was  subsequently  appointed  physician 
to  the  H6tel-Dieu.  In  1819,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1831, 
succeeded  Recamier  in  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in 
the  College  of  France. 

M.'s  cmef  physiological  works  are :  FrSds  Ele- 
mentaire  de  Physiologie  (1816),  which  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  enlarged  into  the  Elemens 
de  Physiologie,  which  was  translated  into  English, 
and  was  for  many  years  the  best  work  on  physiology 
in  this  language.;  Lefons  sur  les  Phenomines  Physiques 
de  la  Fm  (1836— 1842);  Lefons  sur  le  Sang  (1839); 
Lemons  sur  les  Ponctions  et  les  Maladies  du  Systime 
Nerveux  (2  vols.  1839) ;  and  Mecherches  Philoso- 
phiques  et  Oliniques  sur  le  lAquide  Cephalo-rachidien 
ou  Oerebro-spinal  (1842).  He  was  likewise  the 
founder,  and  for  ten  years  the  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal  de  la  Physiologie  ExpSrimentale,  in  which  are 
recorded  many  of  the  experiments  ou  living  animals 
which  gained  for  him,  too  deservedly,  the  character 
of  an  unscrupulous  vivisector. 

He  was  the  first  to  prove  experimentally  that  the 
veins  are  organs  of  absorption;  he  gave  a  more 
accurate  account  of  the  process  of  vomiting  than 
had  been  previously  given ;  he  pointed  out  that 
non-nitrogenous  foods  are  non-nutritious,  and  that 
an  animal  cannot  live  solely  on  any  one  kind  of 
food,  however  nitrogenous  it  may  be;  he  investi- 
gated the  physiological  action  and  therapeutic  uses 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  strychnine;  he  performed 
an  important  series  of  experiments  on  the  cause  of 
death  when  air  is  admitted  into  the  larger  veins ; 
he  made  numerous  experiments  to  determine  the 
functions  of  various  nerves  and  of  different  parts  of 
the  brain ;  and  lastly,  he  shares,  with  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  separate 
functions  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

MAGE'NTA,  a  Lombard  town,  in  the  province 
of  Pavia,  situated  on  the  high  road  to  Milan,  from 
which  it  is  distant  12  miles.  Pop.  3800.  The 
district  in  which  it  stands  yields  excellent  wine  and 
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Jin  abundance  of  mulberries.  In  the  campaign  of 
1859,  M,  was  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  won 
by  the  French  and  Sardinians  over  the  Austrians. 
It  has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  recently- 
discovered  colours  derived  from  coal-tar.  See 
Dyb-Stutts. 

MA'GEROE,  the  most  northerly  of  the  larger 
European  islands,  belongs  to  Norway,  and  lies  close 
to  the  coast  of  Finmark,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It 
terminates  towards  the  north  in  the  North  Cape, 
970  feet  in  height,  and  situated  in  lat.  71°  10'  K, 
long.  25°  50'  E.  M.  is  22  miles  in  extreme  length, 
and  15  miles  in  breadth,  is  irregular  in  shape, 
and  deeply  indented  by  bays.  It  supports  a  few 
Norwegian  and  Lappish  families. 

MAGGIO'RE,  Lago,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in 
Italy,  the  Lacus  Verhanus  of  the  Romans,  is  situated 
partly  in  Piedmont,  partly  in  Lombardy,  and  partly 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino.  It  is  about  36  miles 
in  length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  8  miles. 
It  lies  650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  depth  is  in  some  places  not  less  than  1800  feet. 
The  river  Ticino  flows  through  it.  In  a,  south- 
western expansion  of  the  lake,  are  the  Borromean 
Isles  (q.  v.).  On  the  north  and  west,  it  is  surrounded 
by  granitic  mountains;  on  the  south  and  east,  by 
vineyard-covered  hUls  ;  and  its  scenery  presents  a 
combination  of  soft  beauty  with  wild  grandeur. 

MAGGOT,  the  popular  name  of  the  larvae  of 
many  kinds  of  dipterous  insects,  particularly  those 
of  the  great  family  Muscidm  (FHes),  although  it  is 
often  also  given  to  those  of  (Estridce  (Bot-flies,  &c.). 
It  is  more  commonly  given  to  those  larvae  which 
feed  on  animal,  than  to  those  which  feed  on  veget- 
able substances,  and  particularly  to  those — of  wMch 
there  are  very  many  species — which  feed  on  putres- 
cent animal  matter.  Corpse-worms  are  the  larvae  of 
Sarcophaga  mortuorum,  a  fly  which  is  always  ready 
— at  least  in  Europe — to  lay  its  eggs  in  human 
bodies  when  deposited  in  open  vaults.  The  maggots 
of  the  Flesh-fly  (q.  v.)  are  used  for  feeding  pheasants 
and  as  a  bait  for  fish,  and  means  are  therefore  often 
used  to  procure  them  in  abundance,  by  exposing  dead 
bodies  of  animals  to  putrefaction  in  the  open  air. 

MA'GI  (variously  derived  from  mag  or  mog, 
Pehlvi :  priest ;  mikguth,  a  man  who  wears  his  hair 
in  a  particular  manner ;  mogh,  distinguisher ;  &c.) 
is  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  the  Medians,  which,  not 
unMke  that  of  Levi  among  the  Israelites,  were 
set  aside  for  the  management  of  the  sacred  rites, 
and  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the 
traditional  knowledge.  From  the  Medians,  the 
institution  of  the  magi  found  its  way,  under  Gyrus, 
into  Persia,  and  here  rose  to  the  very  highest 
importance,  while  at  the  same  time  they  now  seem 
to  have  extended  their  inner  sphere  of  action.  They 
were  not  only  the  '  keepers  of  the  sacred  things,  the 
learned  of  the  people,  the  philosophers  and  servants 
of  God,'  but  also  diviners  and  mantics,  augurs  and 
astrologers.  They  called  up  the  dead,  either  by 
awful  formiilas  which  were  in  their  exclusive  pos- 
session, or  by  means  of  cups,  water,  &c.  They  were 
held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  no  transaction 
of  importance  took  place  without  or  against  their 
advice.  Hence  their  almost  unbounded  influence  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  and,  quite  apart 
from  the  education  of  the  young  princes  being  in 
their  hands,  they  also  formed  the  constant  com- 
panions of  the  ruling  monarch.  Of  their  religious 
system  itself,  the  articles  GuEBBES  and  Paesees 
wiU  give  a  fuller  account.  Zoroaster  (q.v.)  {Zer- 
dvM)  reorganised,  in  the  course  of  his  great  reli- 
gious reform,  also  the  body  of  the  magi,  chiefly  by 
reinforcing  the  ancient  laws  about  their  manner  and 
mode  of  Efe,  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 
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and  severest,  befitting  their  sacred  station,  but 
which  had  become  one  of  luxury  and  indolence  j 
and  by  re-instituting  the  original  distinction  of  the 
three  classes  of  Herheds  (disciples),  Mobeds  (masters), 
and  Destur  Mobeds  (complete  masters).  The  food, 
especially  of  the  lower  class,  was  to  consist  only  of 
flour  and  vegetables  ;  they  wore  white  garments, 
slept  on  the  ground,  and  were  altogether  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  discipline.  The  initiation  con- 
sisted of  the  most  awful  and  mysterious  ceremonies. 
Purifications  of  several  months'  duration  had  to 
precede  it,  and  it  was  long  before  the  stage  of  the 
disciple's  '  being  led  into  the  realms  of  the  dead ' 
was  proceeded  with. 

Gradually,  however,  their  influence,  which  once 
had  been  powerful  enough  to  raise  them  to  the 
throne  itself  (Sassanides),  began  to  wane,  and  if 
formerly  a  number  of  80,000  delegates  of  magi  had 
to  decide  on  the  affairs  of  state  and  religion,  this 
councO,  in  later  times,  dwindled  down  to  the 
number  of  seven ;  and  from  being  the  highest 
caste,  the  priests  of  God,  and  the  '  pure  of  mind, 
heart,  and  hand,'  they  fell  to  the  rank  of  wandering 
jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  and  quacks,  and  gave  the 
name  to  the  art  of  sleight-of-hand  and  performance 
of  conjuring  tricks. 

MAGIC  (see  art.  Magi)  is  a  general  name  for 
wonderful  effects  produced  in  some  mysterious  way. 
Medicine  in  its  early  form  is  intimately  allied  to 
magic.  It  would  soon  be  discovered  by  accident  that 
certain  plants  prodticed  powerful  effects,  both  good 
and  bad,  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  ;  and 
the  reverence  arising  from  their  real  virtues  would 
lead  to  ascribing  to  them  all  manner  of  imaginary 
ones.  The  laws  of  nature  being  little  known,  one  thing 
was  not  more  incredible  than  another ;  and  effects 
were  assigned  to  causes  in  the  most  arbitrary  and 
accidental  way.  The  Bosicrucian  physicians  treated 
a  case  of  wounding  by  applying  the  salve  to  the 
weapon  instead  of  to  the  wound  itself ;  and  this 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  magical,  as  contrasted 
with  rational  medicine.  In  modem  times,  drugs 
are  mostly  dra-n-n  from  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  ;  but  while  the  healing  art  was  in  the 
mystic  stage,  animal  substances  were  most  esteemed. 
If  the  juice  of  a  plant  could  affect  the  living  body, 
how  much  more  must  the  life-blood  of  another 
animal !  And  the  rarer  the  kind  of  blood,  so  much 
the  rarer  the  virtue.  The  blood  of  an  innocent 
child,  or  of  a,  virgin,  was  behoved  to  cure  the 
leprosy  ;  that  of  an  execvfted  criminal,  the  falling 
sickness.  The  hearts  of  animals,  as  being  the  seat 
of  hfe,  were  held  to  be  potent  drugs.  The  fat  of  a 
hog  had  been  found  by  experience  to  benefit  a  sore  ; 
what  virtue,  then,  must  there  be  in  human  fat,  with 
the  solemn  mysteries  of  the  grave  about  it ! 

In  early  stages  of  society,  women  are  the  doctors ; 
while  the  men  fight  and  hunt,  the  women  gather 
herbs  and  decoct  salves  for  their  woimds  ;  and  the 
art  would  naturally  become  a  sort  of  profession  in 
the  hands  of  the  older  women  who  had  a  reputation 
for  superior  skill  of  that  Idnd.  Mostly  a  blind 
groping — a  mystery  to  themselves  as  well  as  others 
— their  operations  were  looked  upon  with  awe.  The 
'  wise  woman '  with  her  kettle,  cooking  her  myste- 
rious broth,  adding  ingredient  after  ingredient  (for 
the  more,  the  rarer,  the  horribler  they  were,  would 
not  the  compound  be  the  more  eflicaoious?),  inspired 
not  only  hope  but  fear ;  for  the  art  might  be,  and 
doubtless  was,  used  to  hurt  as  well  as  to  heal. 
Roman  matrons  were  often  accused  and,  convicted 
of  poisoning  by  their  decoctions ;  and  during  seasons 
of  pestilence,  these  female  druggists  were  perse- 
cuted with  indiscriminate  fury,  as  were  witches 
afterwards  in  Europe.  So  much  was  the  notion  of 
poisoning  uppermost  in  the  Roman  mind  respecting 
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them,  that  venefica,  literally,  '  a  poison-maker,'  was 
the  general  name  for  a  preparer  of  magio  medicines, 
an  enchantress  or  sorceress — the  corresponding 
character  to  our  witch.    See  'WlTCHCBji.rT. 

The  operation  of  magical  medicines  was  not,  as  is 
the  case  with  those  of  the  modern  pharmacopcEia, 
confined  to  physical  effects  on  living  bodies  to 
which  they  were  applied  ;  associated  with  incanta- 
tions and  other  ceremonies,  as  they  always  were, 
they  could  be  made  to  produce  almost  any  desired 
effect — raise  or  lay  storms  ;  fertilise  a  field,  or  blast 
it ;  kill  or  cure  a  man,  absent  as  well  as  present ; 
and  give  the  power  of  predicting  future  events. 
How  a  belief 'in  imaginary  virtues  of  things  may 
grow  out  of  the  experience  of  their  real  virtues,  is 
indicated  by  Dr  Livingstone,  when  speaking  of  the 
belief  in  rain-making  among  the  tribes  in  the  heart 
of  Southern  Africa.  The  African  priest  and  the 
medicine-man  is  one  and  the  same,  and  his  chief 
function  is  to  make  the  clouds  give  out  rain.  The 
preparations  for  this  purpose  are  various — charcoal 
made  of  burned  bats ;  internal  parts  of  animals,  as 
lions'  hearts  and  hairy  calculi  from  the  bowels  of 
old  cows  ;  serpents'  skins  and.vertebrse  ;  and  every 
,kind  of  tuber,  bulb,  root,  and  plant  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  'Although  you  disbelieve  their 
efficacy  in  charming  the  clouds  to  pour  out  their 
refreshing  treasures,  yet,  conscious  that  civility  is 
useful  everywhere,  you  kindly  state  that  you  think 
they  are  mistaken  as  to  their  power  ;  the  rain- 
dootor  selects,  a  particular  bulbous  root,  pounds  it, 
and  administers  a  cold  infusion  to  a  sheep,  which 
in  five  minutes  afterwards  expires  in  conviilsions. 
Part  of  the  same  bulb  is  converted  into  smoke,  and 
ascends  towards  the  sky ;  rain  foUows  in  a  day  or 
two.  The  inference  is  obvious.'  The  religion  of  this 
part  of  Africa  may  be  characterised  as  medicine- 
worship.  In  a  village  of  the  Balonda,  Dr  Living- 
stone saw  two  pots  with  charms  or  medicines  kept 
in  a.  little  shod,  like  idols  in  a  niche.  For  an  idol 
they  sometimes  take  a  piece  of  wood,  and  carve 
a  human  head  on  it,  or  simply  a  crooked  stick, 
when  there  is  no  professed  carver  to  be  had ;  but 
there  is  nothing  divine  about  it  until  it  is  dotted 
over  with  a  mixture  of  medicine  and  red  ochre. 
Packets  of  medicine  are  worn  as  charms  about 
the  person,  to  ward  off  evils  of  all  kinds.  The 
female  chief  Manenko  was  hung  all  over  with 
such  charms ;  and  when  she  had  to  cross  a  river, 
her  travelling-doctor  waved  medicines  over  her, 
and  she  took  some  in  her  hand,  to  save  her  from 
drowning. 

During  the  middle  ages,  and  down  almost  to  the 
18th  c,  magio  was  greatly  studied  in  Europe,  and 
could  boast  of  distinguished  names,  who  attempted 
to  treat  it  as  a  grand  and  mysterious  science,  by 
means  of  which  the  secrets  of  nature  could  be 
discovered,  and  a  certain  godlike  power  acquired 
over  the  'spirits'  (or,  as  we  should  now  say,  the 
'  forces ')  of  the  elements.  The  principal  students 
and  professors  of  magic  during  the  period  referred 
to,  were  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Roger  Bacon,  Raymond  LuUy,  Pico  deUa  Miran- 
dola,  Paracelsus,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Trithemius, 
Van  Helmont,  and  Jerome  Cardan. — See  Horst's 
Von  der  AUen  und  Neuen  Magie,  tirspmng.  Idee, 
Umfang  und  Geschkhte  (Mentz,  1820);  and  Enne- 
moser's  Geschichte  der  Magie  (2d  ed.  Leip.  1844 ; 
translated  into  English  by  W.  Howitt,  2  vols.  Lond. 
1854).  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  discipline 
and  ceremonies  of  the  '  art,'  consult  the  Dogme '  et 
BvtueL  de  la  Hauls,  Magie  (2  vols.  Paris,  1856),  by 
Eliphaa  Levi — one  of  its  latest  adherents. 

Some  of  the  different  forms  which  the  belief  in 
magic  has  assumed  wiU  be  seen  under  Amulet, 

AUGUEIES    AND    AUSPIOES,   DlVTHfATIOIf,    InCANTA- 
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TION,  and  'WiTOHOBAFT,  and  the  allied  subjects  of 
Alchemy  and  Astbolooy. 

MAGIC  LANTERN,  an  optical  instrument  by 
means  of  which  magnified  images  of  small  pictures 
are  thrown  upon  a  wall  or  screen.  The  instrument 
consists  of  a  lantern  containing  a  powerful  argand 
lamp  ;  in  the  side  of  the  lantern  is  inserted  a  hori- 
zontal tube,  on  a  level  with  the  flame,  and  the  light 
is  made  to  pass  through  the  tube  by  reflection  from 
a  concave  mirror  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lantern.  The  tube  is  furnished  with  two  lenses, 
one  at  each  end ;  the  inner  one  is  a  hemispherical 
illuminating  lens  of  short  focus,  to  condense  a 
strong  light  on  the  picture,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  tube,  between  the  lenses,  through  a  transverse 
slit.  The  other  end  of  the  tube  is  fitted  with  a 
double  convex  lens,  which  receives  the  rays  after 
passing  through  the  picture,  and  throws  them  upon 
the  screen  or  wall.  The  pictures  are  formed  with 
transparent  varnish  on  glass  slides,  and  must  be 
inserted  into  the  tube  in  an  inverted  position,  in 
order  that  the  images  may  appear  erect.  If  the 
screen  on  which  the  image  is  thrown  be  at  too  great 
a  distance^  the  image  wiU  become  indistinct  from 
the  lessened  intensity  of  the  light,  and  distorted  by 
the  increasing  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration, 
though  this  latter  defect  may  be  obviated  by  the 
use  of  a  screen  of  the  same  curvature  as  the  outside 
surface  of  the  lens.  This  instrument  is  generally 
used  as  a  toy,  but  is  also  occasionally  employed  to 
produce  enlarged  representations  of  astronomical 
diagrams,  so  that  they  may  be  well  seen  by  an 
audience.  Phantasmagoria,  dissolving  views,  &o., 
are  produced  by  a  particular  manipmation  of  the 
same  instrument. 

MAGIO  SQUARES,  a  species  of  puzzle  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  celebrated  mathe- 
niatioians  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  18th 
century.  The  magic  square  is  a  square  divided  by 
lines  parallel  to  the  sides  into  a  number  of  smaller 
equal  sc^uares  or  cells,  in  which  are  inserted  numbers 
which  form  the  terms  of  one  or  more  progressions 
(generally  arithmetical),  in  such  an  order  that  each 
line  of  numbers,  whether  added  horizontally,  verti- 
cally, or  diagonally,  shall  amount  to  the  same  sum. 
This  arrangement  is'effected  in  three  different  ways, 
according  to  the  number  of  cells  in  the  side  of  each 
square,  and  can  be  most  easily  effected  when  this 
number  is  odd,  or  eoenly  even  (divisible  by  4),  but 
becomes  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty  when 
the  number  of  cells  is  oddly  even  (divisible  by  2,  and 
not  by  4).  The  following  are  examples  of  the  first 
two  methods : 
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The  arrangement  for  the  oddly  even  squares  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  evenly  even  ones,  vrith  the 
exception  of  a  few  transpositions.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  when  the  number  of  squares  or  cells  is  four. 
Dr  Franklin  invented  a  similar  puzzle  to  this,  called 
the  'magic  circle.'  See  Hutton^s  Becreatiom  in 
Mathematical  Science,  vol.  i. 

MAGI'LP,  or  MEGGELLTJP,  a  composition  used 
by  artists  in  oil-colours  as  a  vehicle  for  their 
'glazes.'  It  is  made  of  linseed  oil  and  mastic 
varnish,  and  is  thinned  with  turpentine  as  required 
for  the  painting. 
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MA'GILUS,  n  very  curioua  genus  of  gaster- 
opodous  moUusos,  of  the  order  TubuUbranchiata, 
iihabiting  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
They  have,  at  first,  shells  of  the  ordinary  form  of 
spiral  univalves,  and  establish  themselves  in  little 
hollows  of  madrepores,  where  they  remain,  enlarging 


Shell  of  MagUus. 

the  shell  into  a  long  tube  aa  the  madrepore  grows,' 
and  thus  preventing  themselves  from  being  shut 
in.  The  tube  is  sometimes  three  feet  long,  and 
the  animal  deserts  entirely  the  spiral  part  of  the 
shell,  and  lives  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  which 
it  closes  against  danger  by  an  operculum,  the  upper 
part  being  wholly  or  partially  filled  up  with  solid 
matter. 

MAGISTRATE.    See  Justice  oe  Peace. 

MAGLIABBOHI,  Antonio  da  Mahco,  an 
Italian  scholar  of  extraordinary  attainments,  and 
court  librarian,  bom  at  Morenoe  in  1633,  of  a 
respectable  but  indigent  family.  Prom  his  earliest 
years,  he  displayed  an  inordinate  passion  for  the 
acquisition  of  book-knowledge.  Having  speedily 
mastered  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages, 
he  Hterally  entombed  himself  among  books,  of 
which  disorderly  piles  encumbered  every  portion 
of  his  dweUing,  and  lay  in  a  heterogeneous  litter 
around  his  feet.  In  his  daily  habits,  M.  grew 
regardless  of  the  requirements  of  social  and  sanitary 
life;  and  such  was  his  avidity  of  study,  that  he 
iinally  denied  himself  even  the  requisite  intervals 
of  repose.  His  memory  was  prodigious,  and  not 
only  enabled  him  minutely  to  retain  the  contents 
of  his  multitudinous  books,  but  also  to  supply,  on 
occasion,  the  most  exact  reference  to  any  parti- 
cular page  or  paragraph,  the  place  of  each  book 
being  indicated  with  precision  ia  the  midst  of  their 
apparent  inextricable  masses.  M.  was  regarded  as 
the  literary  prodigy  of  his  times.  He  was  appointed 
court-librarian  by  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Florence;  and 
the  many  tributes  of  respect  tendered  by  royal  and 
distinguished  personages  to  his  wonderful  erudition, 
fostered  in  an  inordinate  degree  his  love  of  fame 
and  praise,  which  rendered  him  intolerant  of  literary 
merit  in  others,  and  involved  him  in  several  bitter 
literary  squabbles.  He  died  at  Florence  on  12th 
July  1714,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  leaving  no 
written  record  of  his  immense  encyclopsedio  know- 
ledge. His  valuable  Hbrary  of  30,000  vols,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  native  city  of  Florence,  with  funds 


for  its  future  care  and  extension ;  it  is  now  a  free 
library,  and  bears  the  name  of  its  collector. 

MA'GNA  CHA'BTA,  the  Great  Charter  which 
was  granted  by  King  John  of  England  to  the 
barons,  and  has  been  viewed  by  after-ages  as  the 
basis  of  English  liberties.  The  oppressions  and 
exactions  of  a  tyrannical  and  dastardly  sovereign 
called  into  existence  a  confederacy  of  the  barons  or 
tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown,  who  took  up  arms  for 
the  redress  of  their  grievances.  Their  demand  was 
for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Henry  I.;  laws 
which  might  probably  be  characterised  as  an  engraft- 
ing of  Norman  feudalism  on  the  '  ancient  custom  of 
England,'  or  previously  existing  Saxon  and  Danish 
free  institutions,  in  which  '  ancient  custom '  were 
comprehended  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  A 
conference  between  the  sovereign  and  the  barons 
was  held  at  Eimnymede,  near  Windsor,  a  place 
where  treaties  regarding  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
had  often  before  been  made.  King  and  barons 
encamped  opposite  each  other ;  and  after  several 
days'  debate,  John  signed  and  sealed  the  charter 
with  great  solemnity  on  June^  1215. 

The  Great  Charter  reared  up  a  barrier  against  the 
abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative  by  a  series  of  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  feudal  proprietor.  It  redressed  a  variety 
of  grievances  connected  with  feudal  tenures,  some  of 
them  now  so  long  obsolete  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
inteDigible.  There  are  minute  provisions  regarding 
the  relief  of  heirs,  wardship,  marriage  of  heirs  ana 
of  their  widows.  No  scutage  or  aid  is  to  be  imposed 
without  the  authority  of  the  common  council  of  the 
kingdom,  except  on  the  three  great  feudal  occasions 
of  the  king's  captivity,  the  knighting  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  The 
liberties  of  the  city  of  London,  and  other  towns, 
burghs,  and  ports,  are  declared  inviolable.  Freedom 
of  commerce  is  guaranteed  to  foreign  merchants. 
Justice  is  no  longer  to  be  sold,  denied,  or  delayed. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  instead  of,  as  formerly, 
following  the  king's  person  in  all  his  progresses,  is 
to  be  permanently  fixed  at  Westminster ;  assises 
are  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties,  and  annual 
circuits  are  established.  Regulations  are  made 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  inferior  courts  of  justice. 
The  protection  of  fife,  liberty,  and  property  froin 
arbitrary  spoliation  is  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  charter.  'No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or 
imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  frediold,  or 
liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  otherwise  damaged, 
nor  will  we  pass  upon  him,  nor  send  upon  him,  but 
by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of 
the  land' — a  provision  which  recognised  a  popular 
tribunal  as  a  check  on  the  official  judges,  and  may 
be  looked  on  as  the  foundation  of  the  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.  No  one  is  to  be  condemned  on 
rumours  or  suspicions,  but  only  on  the  evidence  of 
witnesses.  Protection  is  afforded  against  excessive 
amercements,  illegal  distresses,  and  various  processes 
for  debts  and  services  due  to  the  crown.  The  fines 
imposed  are  in  all  cases  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  offence,  and  even  the  villein  or 
rustic  ia  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  necessary  chattels. 
There  are  provisions  regarding  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  for  felony.  The  testamentary  power  of  the 
subject  is  recognised  over  part  of  his  personal 
estate,  and  the  rest  ia  to  be  divided  between  his 
widow  and  children.  The  independence  of  the 
church  is  also  provided  for. 

These  are  the  most  important  features  of  that 
Charter  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in 
history,  and  which  establishes  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  of  England  over  the  wiU  of  the  monarch.  A 
charter  was  at  the  same  time  granted  to  mitigate 
the  oppressions  of  the  Forest  Laws  (q.  v.).      The 
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terms  dictated  by  the  barons  to  John  included  the 
surrender  of  London  to  their  charge,  and  the  Tower 
to  the  custody  of  the  primate  till  the  15th  of  August 
following,  or  till  the  execution  of  the  several  articles 
of  the  Great  Charter.  Twenty-flve  barons,  as  con- 
servators of  the  public  liberties,  were  invested  with 
extraordinary  authority,  which  empowered  them  to 
make  war  against  the  sovereign  in  case  of  his  viola- 
tion of  the  Charter.  SeveriQ  solemn  ratifications 
were  required  by  the  barons  both  from  John  and 
from  Henry  III. ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Great  Charter 
was  sent  to  every  cathedral,  and  ordered  to  be  read 
publicly  twice  a  year.  The  copy  preserved  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral  is  regarded  as  the  most  accurate 
and  complete ;  and  a  fac-simile  of  it  was  engraved 
by  order  of  the  late  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the 
public  records.  The  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of 
the  Forests  are  printed  with  English  translations, 
and  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
Eealm  published  by  the  Beoord  Commission. 

MAGNA  GR^'CIA  (Gr.  m  MegaU  Hettas),  the 
name  given  in  ancient  times  to  that  part  of  Southern 
Italy  which  was  thickly  planted  with  Greek  colonies. 
When  it  first  obtained  this  appellation,  is  unknown, 
but  it  must  have  been  at  an  early  period.  Polybius 
says  it  was  so  called  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras. 
Some  writers  include  under  the  term  the  Greek 
cities  in  Sicily ;  others  restrict  it  to  those  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  but  in  general  it  is  used  to 
denote  all  the  Greek  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
exclusive  of  those  in  Sicily.  The  oldest  settlement 
is  believed  to  have  been  Ovmrn — though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  and  its  colonies,  DiccearcMa  and 
Neapolis,  were  reaUy  embraced  under  the  designa- 
tion M.  G. ;  while  the  period  assigned  to  its  founda- 
tion— ^viz.,  soon  after  the  Trojan  war — ^is  obviously 
fanciful.  If  we  fix  about  the  8th  or  9th  c'  before 
Christ,  we  will  perhaps  not  be  far  wrong.  Of 
the  other  Greek  settlements  in  Italy — ^most,  if  not 
all  of  which  were  later  than  those  in  Sicily — the 
earliest  was  Sybaris  (founded  by  the  Achsans,  720 
B.  c.) ;  next,  Croton  (by  the  Aohaeans,  710  B.  C.) ; 
then  Tarentum  (by  the  Spartans,  708  B.  c),  Locri 
(by  theLocrians,  708  B.  o.,  according  to  others,  thirty 
or  forty  years  later),  Ehegium  (by  the  Chalcidians  ; 
date  of  origin  aot  known,  but  believed  by  some  to 
be  older  than  even  Sybaris),  Metapontum  (by  the 
Achaeans,  700-^80  B.  c. ),  and  Velia  (by  the  Phocseans, 
540  B.C.).  These  cities  became,  in  their  turn,  the 
parents  of  many  others. 
Of  the  earlier  history  of  M.  G.,  we  know  almost 
'  nothing.  The  settlements  appear  to  have  risen 
rapidly  to  power  and  wealth,  partly  by  the  brisk 
commerce  which  they  carried  on  with  the  mother- 
country,  and  partly  also,  it  is  conjectured,  by  an 
amalgamation  with  the  Pelasgio  (and  therefore 
kindred)  natives  of  the  interior.  This,  we  are  told 
by  Polybius,  actually  happened  at  Locri,  and  most 
probably  elsewhere  also.  About  the  year  530  B.  c, 
Pythagoras  the  philosopher  arrived  at  Crotona,  and 
soon  acquired  an  influence  in  M.  G.  which  was 
quite  wonderful,  though  it  did  not  last  long.  The 
quarrels  between  the  difierent  cities  were  often 
bitter  and  bloody ;  and  finally,  272—271  B.  o.,  the 
Komans  conquered  the  whole  of  Lower  Italy.  Long 
before  this,  several  of  the  cities  had  disappeared. 
Sybaris,  for  example,  was  destroyed  by  the  Croto- 
nians  as  early  as  510  Bj  c,  and  now  the  rest  more  or 
less  rapidly  sunk  into  decay,,and  were,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  with  a  few  exceptions,  reduced  to  utter 
ruin. 

MAGNE'SIA.    See  Magnesium. 

MAGNBSIAN  LIMESTONE.    See  Dolomite. 

MAGNB'SIUM  (symb.  Mg,  equiv.  12,  sp.  gr.  1'74) 
is  placed  by  most  chemists  with  those  metafi  whose 


oxides  form  the  alkaline  earths  (baryta,  stroutia, 
lime),  but  in  many  respects  it  more  closely  resembles 
zinc.  It  is  a  malleable  ductile  metal,  of  the  colour^ 
and  brfllianoy  of  silver.  It  fuses  at  about  the  melt- 
ing-point of  tin  (about  442°),  and  at  an  extreme 
heat  it  may  be  distilled  like  zinc.  When  ignited  in 
dry  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  bums  with  extraordinary 
brilliancy,  and  is  oxidised  into  magnesia.  In  dry 
air,  it  undergoes  Mttle  change,  and  is  much  less 
oxidisable  than  the  other  metSs  of  the  saiyie  group. 
It  does  not  decompose  cold  water ;  but  if  the  water 
be  heated  to  about  90°,  there  is  a  slight  evolution  of 
hydrogen ;  and  if  the  temperature  is  raised  to  212°, 
hydrogen  is  given  off  rapidly  and  abundantly.  When 
thrown  into  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  inflames 
and  becomes  converted  into  chloride  of  magnesium, 
while  hydrogen  is  given  off. 

It  is  obtained  from  its  chloride  either  by  the 
action  of  sodium  or  potassium,  or  by  simple  eleotro- 
Ijrtio  decomposition ;  but  the  ordinary  processes  are 
difficidt,  and  yield  the  metal  only  in  minute  quan- 
tities. A  patent  has,  however,  just  been  taken  out 
by  Mr  Sonstadt  for  improvements  in  its  manufac- 
ture, by  which  it  can  be  produced  by  the  pound. , 

Magnesia  (MgO)  is  the  only  oxide  of  magnesium. 
It  is  a  white  bulky  powder,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell, 
and  having  a  sp,  gr.  of  3'65;  it  is  infusible,  and 
almost  insoluble  in  water;  and  when  placed  on 
moistened  test-paper,  is  seen  to  have  an  alkaline 
reaction.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  gradually 
forms  a  hydrate  (MgO,HO),  without,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ume,  any  sensible  elevation  of  heat,  and  this 
hydrate  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere.  Magnesia  does  not  occur  native,  and 
is  usually  obtained  by  the  prolonged  application 
of  heat  to  the  carbonate.  Hydrate  of  magnesia 
occurs  naturally  in  a  crystalline  form  in  the  mmeral 
Brucite. 

Magnesia  Alba,  the  common  white  magnesia  oif 
commerce,  is  a  mixture  of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia 
and  of  hydrated  carbonate.  It  is  obtained  by  the 
precipitation  of  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia by  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  and  by  then  collecting  and  drying  the  deposit. 

Of  the  magnesian  salts,  some  are  soluble,  and 
some  insoluble  in  water.  The  soluble  salts  have  a 
peculiar  and  very  bitter  taste,  and  hence  the  German 
name,  Bittererde  (bitter-earli)  for  magnesia.  All 
the  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  except  the 
siHcate,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.    , 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  occurs  native  in  the 
mineral  magnesiie,  and  in  association  with  carbonate 
of  Ume  in  dolomite,  from  which  it  may  be  manufac- 
tured in  a  very  pure  state  by  Mr  Pattinson's  process, 
which  consists  essentially  in  the  following  steps. 
Finely  ground  dolomite  is  exposed  for  some  time  to 
a  red  heat,  by  which  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
decomposed ;  the  powder  is  then  introduced  into  a 
very  strong_  vessel,  where  it  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  forced  in  under  heavy  pres- 
sure tiU  it  ceases  to  be  absorbed ;  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  becomes  dissolved  as  bicarbonate,  while 
the  carbonate  of  lime  remains  unchanged  ;  on  boiliag 
the  clear  liquid,  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  deposited, 
and  carbonic  acid  expelled. 

Sulphaie  of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom  Salts  (MgO,S08  + 
7Aj),  is  the  most  important  of  the  magnesian  salts. 
It  is  obtained  from  sea-water,  or  from  magnesian 
limestone  (dolomite),  or  from  the  mother-liquor  of 
alum-works,  by  processes  into  which  we  have  not 
space  to  enter,  and  is  a  common  ingredient  in 
mineral  waters  (see  Epsom  Salt).  It  is  soluble  in 
three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  less 
water  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  solution  haviu" 
a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste.  ° 

Nitrate  of  Magnesia  (MgO,N05  +  6Aq)  occurs  in 
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certain  mineral  waters,  but  is  of  no  special  import- 
ance. 

A  Phosphate  of  Magnesia,  having  the  formiila 
HO,2MgO,P05  +  14Aq,  is  obtained  by  the  mixtiire 
of  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  of  ordinary- 
phosphate  of  soda.  It  occurs  either  in  an  amor- 
phous state  or  in  six-sided  prisms,  according  as  the 
solutions  are  more  or  less  concentrated.  This  salt  is 
a  constituent  of  the  seeds  of  wheat  and  the  other 
cereals,  of  bones,  and  of  various  morbid  concretions. 
The  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia,  known 
also  as  ATfimoniaco-magnesian  Phosphate  and  as 
Triple  Phosphate  (NH40,2MgO,I'05 -l- 12Aq),  is  a 
more  important  salt  than  the  preceding.  It  occurs 
either  in  minute  crystalline  grains,  or  in  beautiful 
transparent  four-sided  prisms  of  considerable  size, 
and  with  a  very  characteristic  appearance.  The 
formation  of  the  salt,  which  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  pure  water,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  con- 
taining free  ammonia  or  its  hydrochlorate,  not  only 
furnishes  a  very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of 
magnesia,  but  enables  us  to  determine  its  quantity. 

This  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  is 
readily  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  a  magnesian 
salt  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  a  little  free  ammonia.  It  is  an  occasional 
constituent  of  lU'inary  calculi,  and  crystaUises  in 
beautiful  prisms  from  urine  and  other  animal  fluids, 
when  they  begin  to  ptitrefy.  It  is  also  frequently 
present  in  the  excrements  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

The  silicates  of  magnesia  are  numerous.  A  large 
number  of  minerals  are  formed  either  wholly  or  partly 
of  them,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Olivine  or 
Chrysolite,  Talc,  Steatite  or  Soapstone,  Meerschaum, 
Serpentine,  Augite,  Hornblende,  &c. 

The  haloid  salts  of  magnesium — the  chloride,  iodide, 
and  bromide — are  of  no  special  interest,  except  that 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  is,  next  to  chloride  of 
sodiimi,  the  most  abundant  of  the  salts  existing  in 
sea-water. 

The  compoimds  of  magnesium  employed  in  medi- 
cine are  magnesia,  its  carbonate  and  its  sulphate. 

Magnesia  is  presented  in  small  doses  (from  ten 
grains  to  a  scruple),  as  an  antacid,  in  cases  of  undue 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  heartburn,  and  abnormal 
acidity  of  the  urine ;  in  larger  doses  (from  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm),  it  produces  distinct  piu'gative  effects. 
It  is  useful,  especially  when  combined  with  rhubarb 
and  a  little  ginger  (in  the  form  of  Compound  Rhu- 
barb Powder  or  Gregory's  Mixture),  as  a  purgative 
for  children,  in  acid  conditions  of  the  aUmentary 
canal. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  (magnesia  alba)  acts  in  the 
same  manner  as  magnesia,  except  that  it  is  less 
active,  since  more  than  half  of  it  consists  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  Dinneford's  Solution  of  Magnesia, 
and  other  fluid  preparations  of  the  same  nature,  are 
made  by  dissolving  this  salt  in  water  charged  with 
carbonic  acid.  A  drachm  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  a  wine-glassful  of  water, 
constitute  an  agreeable  laxative,  a  citrate  of  mag- 
nesia being  thus  formed. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  purgative  in  very  general 
use.  It  is  much  employed  in  febrile  affections,  and 
when  the  portal  system  is  congested ;  but  it  may  be 
used  in  almost  any  case  in  which  a  mild  but  efficient 
laxative  is  required.  Its  dose  varies  from  two  to 
four  or  six  drachms.  In  combination  with  the  infu- 
sion of  senna,  it  forms  the  ordinary  JBlack  Draught. 

MA'GNBTISM  (said  to  be  derived  from  the  city 
Magnesia,  where  the  loadstone  was  first  discovered) 
is  the  power  which  the  magnet  has  to  attract  iron. 
Under  '  Diamagnetism '  it  is  stated  that  every  sub- 
stance is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  magnet,  but 
as  iron  ia  par  excellence  magnetic,  the  term  is  chiefly 
used  with  reference  to  it.  Magnets  are  of  two  kinds, 
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natural  and  artificial.  Natural  magnets  consist  of 
the  ore  of  iron  called  magnetic,  familiarly  known 
as  loadstone.  Artificial  magnets  are,  for  the  most 
part,  straight  or  bent  bars  of  tempered  steel,  which 
have  been  magnetised  by  the  action  of  other 
magnets,  or  of  the  galvanic  current. 

Polarity  of  the  Magnet. — The  iiower  of  the  magnet 
to  attract  iron  is  by  no  means  equal  throughout  its 
length.  If  a  small  iron  ball 
be  suspended  by  a  thread, 
and  a  magnet  (fig.  1)  be 
passed  along  in  front  of  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other, 
it  is  powerfully  attracted  at 
the  ends,  but  not  at  aU  in 
the  middle,  the  magnetic 
force  increasing  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  middle  of  the 
bar.  The  ends  of  the  magnet 
where  the  attractive  power 
is  greatest  are  called  its 
poles.  By  causing  a  magnetic 
needle  moving  horizontally  to 
vibrate  in  front  of  the  different  parts  of  a  magnet 
placed  vertically,  and  counting  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions, the  rate  of  increase  of  the  magnetic  intensity 
may  be  exactly  found.  Fig.  2  gives  a  graphic  view 
of  this  increase.    NS  is  the  magnet;  the  lines  nN, 
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aa,  &c.,  represents  the  magnetic  intensities  at  the 
points  N,  a,  &c.,  of  the  magnet ;  and  the  curve  of 
magnetic  intensity,  NoMa'n ,  is  the  hue  formed  by 
the  extremities  of  all  the  upright  lines.  It  wiU  be 
seen  from  the  figure  that  the  force  of  both  halves, 
taking  M  as  the  dividing-point,  is  disposed  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  that  fpr  some  distance  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  or  neutral  point  there  is 
an  absence  of  force,  and  that  its  intensity  increases 
with  great  rapidity  towards  the  ends.  'The  centres 
of  gravity  of  the  areas  MNre  and  MS»'are  the  poles 
of  the  magnet,  which  must  therefore  be  situated 
near,  but  not  at  the  extremities. 

A  magnet  has,  then,  two  poles  or  centres  of 
magnetic  force,  each  having  an  equal  power  of 
attracting  iron.  This  is  the  only  property,  however, 
which  they  possess  in 
common,  for  when  the 
poles  of  one  magnet  are 
made  to  act  on  those  of 
another,  a  striking  dis- 
similarity is  brouglat  to 
light.  To  shew  this,  let 
us  suspend  a  magnet, 
NS,  fig.  3,  by  a  band  of 
paper,  M,  hanging  from 
a  cocoon  thread  (a  thread 
without  torsion).  When 
the  magnet  is  left  to 
itself,  it  takes  up  a  fixed 
position,  one  end  keeping  north,  and  the  other 
south.  The  north  pole  cannot  be  made  to  stand 
as  a  south  pole,    and  vice  versd;   for  when  the 
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magnet  ia  disturbed,  both  poles  return  to  their 
ori^nal  positions.  Here,  then,  is  a  striking  dis- 
simJarity  in  the  poles,  by  means  of  ■which  we 
are  enabled  to  distinguish  them-  as  north  pole  and 
souHi  pole.  When  thus  suspended,  let  us  now  try 
the  effect  of  another  magnet  upon  it,  and  we  shall 
iSlnd  that  the  pole  of  the  suspended  magnet  that  is 
attracted  by  one  of  the  poles  of  the  second  magnet 
is  repelled  by  the  other,  and  vice  versd ;  and  where 
the  one  pole  attracts,  the  other  repels.  If,  now,  the 
second  magnet  be  hung  like  the  first,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pple  which  attracted  the  north  pole 
of  the  first  magnet  is  a  south  pole,  and  that  the  pole 
which  repelled  it  is  a  north  pole.  We  thus  learn, 
that  each  magnet  has  two  poles,  the  one  a  north, 
and  the  other  a  south  pole,  alike  in  their  power  of 
attracting  soft  iron,  tut  differing  in  their  action  on 
the  poles  of  a/nother  magnet,  like  poles  repelling,  cmd 
unlike  poles  attracting,  each  other. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  by  dividing  a  magnet 
at  its  centre,  the  two  poles  could  be  insulated,  the 
one  half  containing  all  the  north  polar  magnetism, 
and  the  other  the  south.  When  this  is  done,  how- 
ever, both  halves  become  separate  magnets,  with  two 
poles  in  each — the  original  north  and  south  poles 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  two  poles 
called  into  existence  by  the  separation.  We  can 
therefore  never  have  one  land  of  magnetism  with- 
out having  it  associated  in  tJie  same  magnet  with  the 
same  amount  of  the  opposite  magnetistn.  It  is  this 
double  manifestation  of  force  which  constitutes  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet. 

The  fact  of  the  freely  suspended  magnet  taking 
up  a  fixed  position,  has  led  to  the  theory,  that  the 
earth  itself  is  a  huge  magnet,  having  its  north  and 
south  magnetic  poles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
poles  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  the  magnetic 
needle  or  suspended  magnet  turns  to  them  as  it 
does  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  magnet.  All  the 
manifestations  of  terrestrial  magnetism  give  decided 
confirmation  of  this  theory.  It  is  on  this  view  that 
the  French  call  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  the 
south  pole  [pSle  austral),  and  the  south  the  north 
pole  {p6le  borSal) ;  for  if  the  earth  be  taken  as  the 
standard,  its  north  magnetic  pole  must  attract  the 
south  pole  of  other  magnets,  and  vice  versd.  In 
England  and  Germany,  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet 
is  the  one  which,  when  freely  suspended,  points  to 
the  north,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  its  relation 
to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth. 

Form  (^Magnets. — Artificial  magnets  are  either 
bar-magnets  or  horseshoe-magnets.  When  powerful 
magnets  are  to  be  made,  several  thin  bars  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  their  poles  lying  in  the  same 
way.  They  end  in  a  piece  of  iron,  to  which  they  are 
bound  by  a  brass  screw  or  frame.  Three  or  four 
of  these  may  be  put  up  into  the  bundle,  and  these 
again  into  bundles  of  three  and  four  (fig.  4).    Such  a 


collection  of  magnets  is  called  a  magnetic  magazine 
or  battery.  A  magnet  of  this  kind  is  more  powerful 
than  a  solid  one  of  the  same  weight  and  size,  because 
thin  bars  can  be  more  strongly  and  regularly 
magnetised  than  thick  ones.  Fig.  7  is  a  horseshoe- 
magnetic  magazine.  The  central  lamina  protrudes 
slightly  beyond  the  other,  and  it  is  to  it  that  the 
armature  is  attached,  the  whole  action  of  the  magnet 
being  concentrated  on  the  projection.  A  natural 
magnet  is  shewn  in  fig.  5.  It  is  a  paraUelopiped  of 
magnetic  iron  ore,  with  pieces  of  soft  iron,  NN  and 


SS,  bound  to  its  poles  by  a  brass  frame  encircling 
the  whole.  The  lower  ends  of  ^the  soft  iron  bars 
act  as  the  poles,  and  support  the  armature,  A.    The 
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magnetic  needle  is  a  small  magnet  nicely  balanced 
on  a  fine  point.    See  Compass. 

Magnetic  Induction. — When  a  short  bar  of  soft 
iron,  ns  (fig.  6),  is  suspended  from  one  end  S  of  the 
magnet  NS,  it  becomes  for  the  time  powerfully 
magnetic.     It  assumes  a  north  and  south  pole,  Mke 
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a  regular  magnet,  as  may  be  seen  by  using  a  small 
magnetic  needle  ;  and  if  its  lower  end,  s,  be  dipped 
into  iron  filings,  it  attracts  them  as  a  magnet  would 
do.  When  it  is  taken  away  from  NS,  the  fihngs  fall 
off,  and  all  trace  of  magnetism  disappears.  It  need 
not  be  in  actual  contact  to  shew  magnetic  proper- 
ties ;  when  it  is  simply  brought  near,  the  same  thing 
is  seen,  though  to  a  less  extent.  If  the  inducing 
magnet  be  strong  enough,  the  induced  magnet,  ns, 
when  in  contact,  can  induce  a  bar  like  itself,  placed 
at  its  extremity,  to  become  a  magnet ;  and  this 
second  induced  magnet  may  transmit  the  mag- 
netism to  a  third,  and  so  on,  the  action  being,  how- 
ever, weaker  each  time.  If  a  steel  bar  be  used  for 
this  experiment,  a  singular  differ- 
ence is  observed  in  its  action ;  it 
is  only  after  some  time  that  it 
begins  to  exhibit  magnetic  pro- 
perties, and,  when  exhibited,  they 
are  feebler  than  in  the  soft  iron 
bar.  When  the  steel  bar  is 
removed,  it  does  not  part  instantly 
with  its  magnetism,  as  the  soft 
iron  bar,  but  retains  it  perman- 
ently. Steel,  therefore,  has  a 
force  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
resists  the  assumption  of  mag- 
netism ;  and,  when  assumed, 
resists  its  withdrawal.  This  is 
called  the  coercitive  force.  The 
harder  the  temper  of  the  steel, 
the  more  ia  the  coercitive  force 
developed  in  it.  It  is  this  force  also,  in  the  load- 
stone, which  enables  it  to  retain  its  magnetism. 

Magnetisation.    By  Single  Touch  (Fr.  simple  touche, 
Ger.  einfacher  Strich). — The  steel  bar  to  be  magnetised 
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is  laid  on  a  table,  and  the  pole  of  a  powerful 
magnet  is  rubbed  a  few  times  along  its  len^h, 
always  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  magnetising 
pole  be  north,  the  end  of  the  bar  it  first  touches 
each  time  becomes  also  north,  and  the  one  where 
it  is  lifted  south.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  by 
putting,  say,  the  north  magnetising  pole  first  on  the 
middle  of  the  bar,  then  giving  it  a  few  passes  from 
the  middle  to  the  end,  returning  always  in  an  arch 
from  the  end  to  the  middle.    After  doing  the  same 


to  the  other  half  with  the  south  pole,  the  magnetis- 
ation is  complete.  The  first  end  rubbed  becomes  the 
south,  and  the  other  the  north  pole  of  the  new 
magnet. — Sy  Divided  Touch  (Fr.  touche  separee,  Ger. 
getrennter  StricA). — This  method  is  shewn  in  fig.  8. 
The  bar  ns  to  be  magnetised  is  placed  on  a,  piece  of 
wood  W,  with  its  ends  abutting  on  the  extremities 
of  two  powerful  magnets  NS  and  SN.  Two  rubbing 
magnets  are  placed  with  their  poles  together  on  the 
middle  of  ns,  inclined  at  an  angle  rather  less  than 
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30°  with  it.  They  are  then  simultaneously  moved 
away  from  each  other  to  the  ends  of  ns,  and  brought 
back  in  an  arch  again  to  the  middle.  After  this 
is  repeated  a  few  times,  the  bar  ns  is  fully  magnet- 
ised. The  disposition  of  the  poles  is  shewn  in  the 
figure  by-  the  letters  N  or  n, 
meaning  a  north,  and  S  or  s, 
a  south  pole.  This  method 
communicates  a  very  regular 
magnetism,  and  is  employed 
for  magnetic  needles,  or 
where  accuracy  is  needed. — 
The  magnetisation  by  Double 
Touch  is  of  less  practical 
importance,  and  need  not 
here  be  described.  It  com- 
municates a  powerful,  but 
sometimes  irregular  mag- 
netism, giving  rise  to  con- 
secutive poles — that  is,  '  to 
more  poles  than  two  in  the 
magnet. 

Por  horseshoe  -  magnets, 
Hoffer's  method  is  generally 
followed.  The  inducing 
magnet  (fig.  9)  is  placed  vertically  on  the  magnet 
to  be  formed,  and  moved  from  the  ends  to  the  bend, 
or  in  the  opposite  way,  and  brought  round  again,  in 
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an  arch,  to  the  starting-point.  A  soft  iron  armature 
is  placed  at  the  poles  of  the  induced  magnet.  That 
the  operation  may  succeed  well,  it  is  necessary  for 
both  magnets  to  be  of  the  same  width.  The  same 
method  may  also  be  followed  for  magnetising  bars. 
The  bars  (fig.  10)  NS  and  N'S',  vpith  the  armatures 
ab  and  cd,  are  placed  so  as  to  form  a  rectangle ;  and 
the  horseshoe-magnet  is  made  to  glide  along  both 
in  the  way  just  described. 

Magnetisation  by  the  Marth. — The  inductive  action 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  theory  already  referred  to,  that  the 
earth  itself  is  a  magnet.  When  a  steel  rod  is  held 
in  a  position  parallel  to  the  Dipping-needle  (q.  v.),  it 
becomes,  in  the  course  of  time,  permanently  mag- 
netic. This  result  is  reached  sooner  when  the  bar 
is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  soft  iron.  A  bar  of  soft 
iron  held  in  the  same  position  is  more  powerfully 
but  only  temporarily  affected,  and  when  reversed, 
the  poles  are  not  reversed  with  the  bar,  but  remain 
as  before.  If  when  so  held  it  receive  at  its  end  a 
few  sharp  blows  of  a  hammer,  the  magnetism  is 
rendered  permanent,  and  now  the  poles  are  reversed 
when  the  bar  is  reversed.  The  torsion  caused  by 
the  blows  of  the  hammer  appears  to  communicate  to 
the  bar  a  coercitive  force.  We  may  understand  from 
this  how  the  tools  in  workshops  are  generally  mag- 
netic. Whenever  large  masses  of  iron  are  stationary 
for  any  length  of  time,  they  are  sure  to  give  evidence 
of  magnetisation,  and  it  ia  to  the  inductive  action 
of  the  earth's  poles  acting  through  ages  that  the 
magnetism  of  the  loadstone  is  to  be  attributed. 

Preservation  and  Power  of  Magnets. — Magnets, 
when  freshly  magnetised,  are  sometimes  more  power- 
ful than  they  afterwards  become.  In  that  case, 
they  gradually  fall  off  in  strength,  tiH  they  reach 
a  poiat  at  which  their  strength  remains  constant. 
This  is  called  the  point  of  saturation.  If  a  magnet  has 
not  been  raised  to  this -point,  it  will  lose  nothing 
after  magnetisation.  We  may  ascertain  whether  a 
magnet  is  at  saturation  ^y  magnetising  it  with  a 
more  powerful  magnet,  and  seeing  whether  it  retains 
more  magnetism  than  before.  The  saturation 
point  depends  on  the  coercitive  force  of  the  magnet, 
and  not  on  the  power  of  the  magnet  with  which  it 
is  rubbed.  When  a  magnet  is  above  saturation,  it 
is  soon  reduced  to  it  by  repeatedly  drawing  away 
the  armature  from  it.  After  reaching  this  point, 
magnets  vrill  keep  the  same  strength  for  years 
together  it  not  subjected  to  rough  usage.  It  is 
favourable  for  the  preservation  of  magnets  that  they 
be  provided  with  an  armature  or  keeper.  For 
further  information,  see  article  Abmatctee.  The 
power  of  a  horseshoe-magnet  is  usually  tested  by 
the  weight  its  armature  can  bear  without  breaking 
awaylfrom  the  magnet.  Hacker  gives  the  following 
formula  for  this  weight :  W  =  a^m^  ;  W  i&  the 
charge  expressed  in  poimds;  a,  a  constant  to  be 
ascertained  for  a  particular  quality  of  steel;  and 
m  is  the  weight  in  pounds  of  the  magnet.  He 
found,  in  the  magnets  that  he  constructed,  a  to  be 
12'6.  According  to  this  value,  a  magnet  weighing 
2  oz.  sustains  a  weight  of  3  lbs.  2  oz.,  or  25  times 
its  own  weight;  whereas  a  magnet  of  100  lbs. 
sustains  only  271  lbs.,  or  rather  less  than  3  times 
its  own  weight.  Small  magnets,  therefore,  are 
stronger  for  their  size  than  large  ones.  The  reason 
of  tha  may  be  thus  explained.  Two  magnets  of 
the  same  size  and  power,  acting  separately,  support 
twice  the  weight  that  one  of  them  does;  but  if  the 
two  be  joined,  so  as  to  form  one  magnet,  they  do 
not  sustain  the  double,  for  the  two  magnets  being 
in  close  proximity,  act  inductively  on  each  other, 
and  so  lessen  the  conjoint  power.  Similarly,  several 
magnets  made  up  into  a  battery  have  not  a  force 
proportionate  to  their  number.   Large  magnets  in  the 
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same  way  may  he  considered  as  made  up  of  several 
laminse,  interfering  mutually  with  each  other,  and 
rendering  the  action  of  the  whole  very  much  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  each.  The  best 
method  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  bar-magnets 
is  to  cause  a  magnetic  needle  to  osoUlate  at  a 
given  distance  from  one  of  their  poles,  the  axis  of 
the  needle  and  the  pole  of  the  magnet  being  iji  the 
magnetic  meridiaji.  These  oscillations  observe  the 
law  of  pendulum  motion,  so  that  the  force  tending 
to  bring  the  needle  to  rest  is  proportionate  to  the 
square  of  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  stated 
time. 

Action  of  Magnets  cm  each  other. — Coulomb 
discovered,  by  the  oscillation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  in  the  presence  of  magnets  in  the  way 
just  described,  that  wTien  magnets  are  so  placed  that 
two  adjoining  poles  may  act  on  each  other  yiithout 
the  interference  of  the  opposite  poles,  that  is,  when 
the  magnets  are  large  compared  with  the  distance 
between  their  centres,  their  attractive  or  repulsive 
force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
Gauss  proved  from  this  theoretically,  and  exhibited 
experimentally,  that  when  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  two  magnets  is  large  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  magnets,  that  is,  when  the  action  of 
both  poles  comes  into  play,  their  action  on  each  other 
varies  inversely  as  the  cui'e  of  the  distance. 

Effect  of  Heat  on  Magnets. — When  a  magnet  is 
heated  to  redness,  it  loses  permanently  every  trace 
of  magnetism ;  iron,  also,  at  a  red  heat,  ceases  to  be 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  At  temperatures  below 
red  heat,  the  magnet  parts  with  some  of  its  power, 
the  loss  inoreasmg  with  the  temperature.  The 
temperatures  at  which  other  substances  affected 
by  the  magnet  lose  their  magnetism  differ  from 
that  of  iron.  Cobalt  remains  magnetic  at  the 
highest  temperatures,  and  nickel  loses  this  property 
at  662°  F. 

Ampere's  Theory  of  Magnetism. — This  theory 
forms  the  Uak  between  magnetism  and  galvanic 
electricity,  and  gives  a  sim^e  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  electro-magnetism  and  magneto- 
electricity.  We  shall  therefore  preface  the  short 
discussion  of  these  two  subjects  by  a  reference  to  it. 
Ampere  considers  that  every  particle  of  a  magnet 
has  closed  currents  circulating  about  it  in  the  same 
direction.  A  section  of  a  magnet  according  to  this 
theory  is  shewn  in  fig.  11.  All  the  separate  currents 
in  the  various  particles  may,  however,  be  considered 
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to  be  equivalent  to  one  strong  current  circulating 
round  the  whole  (fig.  12).  We  are  to  look  upon  a 
magnet,  then,  as  a  system,  so  to  speak,  of  rings  or 
rectangles,  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a 
cylinder  or  prism,  in  each  of  which  a  current  in  the 
same  direction  is  circulating.  Before  magnetisation, 
the  currents  run  in  different  directions,  so  that  their 
effect  as  a  system  is  lost,  and  the  effect  of  induc- 
tion is  to  bring  them  to  run  in  the  same  direction. 
The  perfection  of  magnetisation  is  to  render  the 
various  currents  parallel  to  each  other.  Soft  iron,  in 
consequence  of  its  offering  no  resistance  to  such  a 
disposition,  becomes  more  powerfully  magnetic  under 


induction  than  steel,  where  such  resistance  exists. 
Experiment  very  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of 
this  theory.  Helices  of  copper-wire,  in  which  a 
current  is  made  to  circulate,  manifest  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  magnet.  Such  are  shewn,  in  skeleton, 
in  figs.  13  and  14.   Each  convolution  of  the  spiral 
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may  be  taken  as  a  substitute  for  one  of  the  rings 
above  spoken  of.  In  helix  (fig.  13),  the  current, 
after  entering,  goes  from  right  to  left  (contrary  to 
the  hands  of  a  watch),  and  it  is  hence  called  left- 
handed;  in  fig.  14,  it  goes  with  the  hands  of  a 
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watch,  and  is  right-handed.  The  extremities  of 
both  helices  act  on  the  magnetic  needle  like  the 
poles  of  a  magnet  while  the  current  passes.  The 
poles  are  shewn  by  the  letters  N  and  S,  and  this 
can  be  easily  deduced  from  Ampere's  rule  (see 
GAiVAinsM),  for,  suppose  the  little  figure  of  a  man  to 
be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  helix  (fig.  13),  so  that, 
while  he  looks  towards  the  axis  of  the  heKx,  the 
current  enters  by  his  feet;  and  leaves  by  his  head, 
the  north  pole  will  be  at  his  left  hand,  as  shewn  in 
the  figure.  In  the  left-handed  helix  (fig.  14),  the 
poles  are  reversed  according  to  the  same  rule.  If 
either  of  these  helices  be  hung  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  horizontal  motion,  which,  by  a  simple  construction, 
can  easily  be  done,  as  soon  as  the  current  is  estab- 
lished, the  north  and  south  poles  place  themselves 
exactly  as  those  of  the  magnetic  needle  would  do ; 
or,  if  they  were  hung  so  as  to  "be  able  to  move 
vertically  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  they  would 
take  up  the  position  of  the  Dipping-needle  (q.  v.). 

These  movements  can  be  stiU  further  explained 
by    reference    to    the    mutual    action    of   electric 
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currents  on  each  other.  It  is  found  that  when  two 
currents  are  free  to  mcoe,  they  endeavour  to  place 
themselves  pa/rallel  to  each  other,  and  to  mcme  in  the 
sams  direction,  and  that  currents  running  in  the  same 
direction  attract,  and  those  running  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, repel.  The  apparatus  fig.  15  is  intended  to 
prove  this.  The  rectangle  cd^  is  movable  round 
the  pins,  o  and  6,  restang  on  two  mercury  cups. 
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The  arrangement  is  such  that  while  the  rectangle 
cdef  is  movable  about  its  axis,  a  current  can  con- 
tinue steadily  to  flow  in  it.  Further  description  is 
unnecessary,  the  diagram  explaining  itself.  If  a 
wire  in  which  a  current  passes  downwards  be  placed 
vertically  near  cd,  cd  is  attracted  by  it ;  but  if  the 
current  pass  upwards,  it  is  repelled,  and  ^/attracted. 
Place,  now,  the  wire  below  and  parallel  to  de.  If 
the  current  passes  in  the  direction  d  to  e,  no  change 
takes  place,  as  the  attraction  cannot  shew  itself ; 
but  if  the  current  moves  from  e  to  d,  the  whole 
turns  round  till  it  stands  where  e  was,  and  both 
currents  run  the  same  way.  If  the  wire  be  placed 
at  right  angles  to  de,  the  rectangle  turns  round  and 
comes  to  rest,  when  both  currents  are  parallel,  and 
in  the  same  direction. 

According  to  Ampere's  theory,  the  earth,  being 
a  magnet,  has  currents  circxilating  about  it,  which, 
accbrdiug  to  his  rule,  must  be  from  east  to  west, 
the  north  pole  of  the  earth  being,  in  our  way  of 
speaking,  a  south  pole.  A  magnet,  then,  will  not 
come  to  rest  till  the  currents  moving  below  it  place 
themselves  parallel  to  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  currents.     This  is  shewn  in  fig.  16,  where 
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a  section  of  a  magnet  is  represented  in  its  position 
of  rest  with  reference  to  the  earth-current.  The 
upper  current  being  further  away  from  the  earth- 
current,  is  less  affected  by  it,  and  it  is  the  lower 
current  that  determines  the  position.  A  magnetic 
needle,  therefore,  turns  towards  the  north  to  allow 
the  currents  moving  below  it  to  place  themselves 
parallel  to  the  eartns  current.  Tins  also  is  shewn 
by  the  rectangle  in  fig.  15,  which  comes  to  rest 
when  d  and  e  lie  east  and  west. 

Electro-mckgnetism,  includes  all  phenomena  in 
which  an  electric  current  produces  magnetism.  The 
most  important  result 
of  this  power  of  the 
current  is  the  electro- 
magnet. This  consists 
(fig.  Vj)  generally  of  a 
round  bar  of  soft  iron 
bent  into  the  horse- 
shoe form,  with  an 
insulated  wire  coiled 
round  its  extremities. 
When  a  current  passes 
through  the  coil,  the 
soft  iron  bar  becomes 
instantly  magnetic, 
and  attracts  the  arma- 
tiure  with  a  sharp 
click.  When  the  cur- 
rent is  stopped,  this 
power  disappears  as 
suddenly  as  it  came. 
Electro-magnets  far  outrival  permanent  magnets  in 
strength.  Small  electro-magnets  have  been  made 
by  Joule  which  support  3500  times  their  own 
weight,  a  feat  immeasurably  superior  to  anything 
performed  by  steel  magnets.  When  the  current 
is  of  moderate  strength,  and  the  iron  core  more 
than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  tlie  magnetism 
induced  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current 
and  of  the  nurnber  of  turns  in  tile  coU.  When  the 
bar  is  thinner  than  one- third  of  an  inch,  a  maximum 
261 
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is  soon  reached  beyond  which  additional  turns 
of  the  wire  give  no  additional  magnetism ;  and 
even  when  the  core  is  thick,  these  turns  must  not 
be  heaped  on  each  other,  so  as  to  place  them 
beyond  influencing  the  core.  It  follows  from  the 
above  principle,  that  in  the  horseshoe-magnet, 
where  the  inductive  action  in  the  armature  must 
be  taken  into  account,  that  the  weight  which  the 
magnet  sustains  is  in  proportion  to  the  squares  of 
the  strengths  of  the  currents,  and  to  the  squares  of 
the  number  of  turns  of  tlie  wire.  This  maximum 
is  in  different  magnets  proportional  to  the  area 
of  section,  or  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
core.  The  electro-magnet,  from  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  made  to  assume  or  lay  aside  its  mag- 
netism, or  to  reverse  its  poles,  is  of  the  utmost 
value  in  electrical  and  mechanical  contrivances. 
The  action  of  the  electro-magnet  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  Ampere's  theory,  as  the  current  of  the  coil, 
actiijg  on  the  various  currents  of  the  individual 
molecules,  places  them  parallel  to  itself,  in  which 
condition  the  soft  iron  bar  acts  powerfully  as  a 
magnet.  The  direction  of  the  current  and  the 
nature  of  the  coil  being  known,  the  poles  are  easily 
determined  by  Ampere's  rule. 

Electro-magnetic  Machines. — These  take  advantage 
of  the  faciUty  with  which  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet may  be  reversed,  by  which  attractions  and 
repulsions  may  be  so  arranged  with  another  magnet 
as  to  produce  a  constant  rotation.  The  forms  in 
which  they  occur  are  exceedingly  various,  but  the 
description  of  the  apparatus  in  fig.  18  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  their  principle  of  working.  NS  is  a 
fixed  permanent  magnet  (it  could  be  equally  well 
an  electro-magnet) ;  the  electro-magnet,  ns,  is  fixed 
to  the  axis  ee,  and  the  ends  of  the  coil  are  soldered 


Fig.  18. 

to  the  ring  c,  encircling  a  projection  on  the  axis. 
The  ring  has  two  slits  in  it,  dividing  it  into  two 
halves,  and  filled  with  a  non-conducting  material, 
so  that  the  halves  are  insulated  from  each  other. 
Pressing  on  this  broken  ring,  on  opposite  sides,  are 
two  springs,  a  and  6,  which  proceed  from  the  two 
binding-screws  into  which  the  wires,  -t-  and  -, 
from  the  battery  are  fixed.  In  the  position  shewn 
in  the  figure,  the  current  is  supposed  to  pass  along 
a,  to  the  half  of  the  ring  in  connection  with  the  end 
/,  of  the  coil,  to  go  through  the  coil,  to  pass  by  g  to 
the  other  half  of  the  ring,  and  to  pass  along  6,  in  its 
return  to  the  battery.  The  magnetism  induced  by 
the  current  in  the  electro-magnet,  makes  s  a  south, 
and  n  a  north  pole,  by  virtue  of  wliioh  N  attracts  s, 
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and  S  attracts  n.  By  this  double  i^ttraction,  ns 
is  brought  into  a  line  with  NS,  where  it  would 
remain,  did  not  just  then  the  springs  pass  to  the 
other  halves  of  the  ring,  and  reverse  tke  current, 
making  s  a  north,  and  n  a  south  pole.  Repulsion 
between  the  like  poles  instantly  ensues,  and  ns  is 
driven  onwards  through  a  quarter  revolution,  and 
then  attraction  as  before  between  unlike  poles  takes 
it  through  another  quarter,  to  place  it  once  more 
axiaUy.  A  perpetual  rotation  is  in  this  way  kept 
up.  The  manner  in  which  a  constant  rotary  motion 
may  be  obtained  by  electro-magnetism  being  under- 
stood, it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  it  may  be  adapted 
to  the  discharge  of  regular  work.  Powerful  machines 
of  this  kind  nave  been  made  with  a  view  to  sup- 
plant the  steam-engine ;  but  such  attempts,  both  in 
respect  of  economy  and  constancy,  have  proved  utter 
failures. 

Magneto-electridty  includes  all  phenomena  where 
ma^etism  gives  rise  to  electricity.  Under  Induction 
of  Electric  Currents  (q.  v.),  it  is  stated  that  when  a 
coil,  in  which  a  current  circulates,  is  quickly  placed 
within  another  coil  unconnected  with  it,  a  contrary 
induced  current  in  the  outer  coU  marks  its  entrance, 
and  when  it  is  withdrawn,  a  direct  induced  current 
attends  its  withdrawal.  WMle  the  primary  coU 
remains  stationary  in  the  secondary  coil,  though  the 
current  continues  to  flow  steadily  in  the  primary, 
no  current  is  induced  in  the  secondary  coiL  It 
is  also  shewn,  that  if,  while  the  primary  coil  is 
stationary,  the  strength  of  its  current  be  increased 
or  diminished,  each  increase  and  diminution  induce 
opposite  currents  in  the  secondary  coil.  Change,  in 
fact,  whether  in  the  position  or  current  strength  of 
the  primary  coil,  induces  currents  in  the  secondary 
coil,  and  the  intensity  of  the  induced  current  is 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  suddenness  of 
the  change.  In  singular  confirmation  of  Ampere's 
theory,  a  permanent  bar-magnet  may  be  substituted 
for  the  primary  coil  in  these  experiments,  and  the 
same  results  obtained  with  greater  intensity.  When 
a  bar-magnet  is  introduced  into  the  secondary  coil, 
a  current  is  indicated,  and  when  it  is  withdrawn, 
a  current  in  a  contrary  direction  is  observed,  and 
these  currents  take  place  in  the  directions  required 
by  Ampere's  theory.  A  change  of  position  of  the 
magnet  is  marked  by  a  current,  as  in  the  former 
case.  If  we  had  the  means  of  increasing  or  lessen- 
ing the  magnetism  of  the  bar,  currents  would  be 
induced  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  strengthen- 
ing or  weakening 
the  current  in  the 
primary  coil.  It  is 
this  inductive  power 
of  iron  at  the  moment 
that  a  change  takes 
place  in  its  mag- 
netism, that  forms 
the  basis  of  magneto- 
electric  machines. 
The  manner  in  which 
this  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  will  be 
easily  understood  by 
reference  to  fig.  19. 
NS  is  a  permanent 
horseshoe  -  magnet, 
and  let  us  suppose 
it  to  be  fixed;  CD 
is  a  bar  of  soft  iron, 
with  coils  A  and  B 
wound  round  its 
extremities,  and  may 
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be  looked  upon  as  the  armature  of  the  magnet.  CD 
is  capable  of  rotation  round  the  axis  EF.  So  long 
as  CD  remains  in  the  position  indicated  in  the 


figure,  no  currents  are  induced  in  the  surrounding 
coils,  for  no  change  takes  place  in  the  magnetism 
induced  in  it  by  the  action  of  NS.  The  moment 
that  the  poles  of  CD  leave  NS,  the  magnetism  of 
the  soft  iron  diminishes  as  its  distance  from  NS 
increases ;  and  when  it  stands  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  position,  the  magnetism  has  disappeared. 
During  the  first  quarter-revolution,  therefore,  the 
magnetism  of  the  soft  iron  diminishes,  and  this  is 
attended  in  the  coil  (for  both  coils  act,  in  fact,  as  one) 
by  an  electric  current,  which  becomes  manifest  when 
the  ends  e,  e,  of  the  coil  are  joined  by  a  conductor. 
During  the  second  quarter-revolution,  the  magnetism 
of  the  armature  increases  till  it  reaches  a  maximum, 
when  its  poles  are  in  a  line  with  those  of  NS.  A 
current  also  marks  this  increase,  and  proceeds  in  the 
same  direction  as  before ;  for  though  the  magnetism 
increases  instead  of  diminishes,  which  of  itself  would 
reverse  the  induced  current,  the  poles  of  the  revolv- 
ing armature,  in  consequence  of  their  change  of 
Eosition  with  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet, 
ave  also  been  reversed,  and  this  double  reversal 
leaves  the  current  to  move  as  before.  For  the  second 
half-revolution  the  ctirrent  also  proceeds  in  one 
direction,  but  in  the  opposite  way,  corresponding  to 
the  reversed  position  of  the  armature.  Thus,  in  one 
reaolution  of  a  soft  iron  armature  in  front  of  the  poles 
of  a  permanent  magnet  two  currents  are  induced  in 
the  coils  encircling  it,  in  opposite  directions,  each  last- 
ing half  a  revolution,  starting  from  the  line  joining 
the  poles. 

Magneto-dectric  Machine. — The  general  construc- 
tion of  a  simple  magneto-electric  machine  is  shewn 
in  fig.  20.    NS  is  a  fixed  permanent  magnet.    BB 


Fig.  20. 

is  a  soft  iron  plate,  to  which  are  attached  two 
cylinders  of  soft  iron,  round  which  the  coils  C  and 
D  are  wound.  CBBD  is  thus  the  revolving  arma- 
ture, corresponding  to  CD  in  fig.  19.  AA  is  a 
brass  rod  rigidly  connected  with  the  armature,  and 
also  serving  as  the  rotating  axle.  F  is  a  cylin- 
drical projection  on  AA,  and  is  pressed  upon  by  two 
fork-like  springs,  H  and  K,  which  are  also  the  poles 
of  the  machine.  The  ends,  m,  n,  of  the  coil  are 
soldered  to  two  metal  rings  on  F,  insulated  from 
each  other.  When  the  armature  revolves,  AA  and  F 
move  with  it.  F,  H,  and  K  are  so  constructed  as  to 
act  as  a  commutator,  reversing  the  current  at  each 
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semi-revolution.  By  this  arrangement,  the  opposite 
currents  proceeding  from  the  coil  at  each  semi- 
revolution  are  transmitted  to  H  and  K  in  the  same 
direction,  so  that  these,  which  constitute  the  poles  of 
the  battery,  so  to  speak,  remain  always  of  the  same 
name.  But  for  this,  the  effect  of  the  current  derived 
from  one  semi-revolution  would  be  neutralised  by 
that  proceeding  from  the  next.  When  the  armature 
is  made  to  revolve  with  sufficient  rapidity,  a  very 
energetic  and  steady  current  is  generated.  Compared 
with  the  galvanic  battery,  the  magneto-electric 
machine  is  a  readier,  steadier,  and  cleaiier  source  of 
electricity,  and  is,  in  consequence,  extensively  used 
instead  of  it.  Magneto-electric  machines  may  be 
made  of  any  strength  by  increasing  the  number  of 
magnets  and  the  mechanical  force  employed.  For 
further  information  on  magnetism,  consult  articles 
AjIMATUBE,  DEOLlNATIOIf  Nbedlb,  Diamasnbtism, 
DrppiifG  Needle,  and  Kotation,  Magnetism  op. 

MAGNI'FICAT,  a  musical  composition  in  the 
evening  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
also  of  the  Lutheran  and  English  Churches.  The 
words  are  taken  from  Luke  i.  46 — 55,  containing 
the  '  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  which,  in  the  Vulgate, 
begins  with  Magnyicat.  In  the  Kdman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Magnificat  is  a  grand  hynm,  powerful 
in  melody  and  harmony,  mixed  with  pompous 
fugues,  and  with  full  instrumentation.  In  modem 
times,  there  have  been  few  attempts  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  service  to  supersede  the  older  music  of  the 
Magnificat  (by  Palestrina) ;  but  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  where  the  music  is  of  a  less 
elevated  character,  new  compositions  are  frequently 
written  for  the  Magnificat,  by  composers  strictly  of 
the  English  school 

MAGNO'LIA,  a  genus  of  beautiful  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Magnoliacece,  having  a  calyx  of  three 
sepals,  a  coroUa  of  6 — 12  petals,  and  carpels  in 
spikes  arranged  in  cones,  and  opening  at  the  dorsal 
suture.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  North  America, 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  China,  and  Japan.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  solitary;  the  leaves  large. 
The  wood  is  in  general  soft,  spongy,  and  of  little 
value.  M.  grandiflora,  sometimes  called  the  Big 
Latjkel,  has  white  flowers  sometimes  a  foot  in 
diameter.  It  is  a  lofty  and  magnificent  evergreen 
tree,  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance,  found  in  the 
lower  districts  from  North  Caroliua  to  the  Gidf  of 
Mexico.  It  succeeds  weU  as  an  ornamental  tree  in 
the  south  of  England,  but  in  Scotland  requires  a  wall 
and  some  protection  in  winter. — M.  tripetala  is 
foimd  on  the  Alleghany  Moimtains,  and  extends  as 
far  north  as  lat.  43°.  From  the  radiated  manner  in 
which  its  leaves  are  disposed  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  it  has  received  the  name  of 
Umbkblia  Tree.  It  has  very  large  white  flowers. 
It  is  one  of  the  species  most  commonly  cufti- 
vated  in  Britain,  but  in  Scotland  it  requires  a 
wall. — M.  acuminata  inhabits  the  same  districts, 
and  is  a  lofty  tree  with  greenish-yeUow  flowers. 
It  endures  the  climate  of  Britain  well,  but  its 
flowers  are  not  so  much  admired  as  those  of  some 
of  its  congeners. — M.  glauca,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  Carolina,  is  known  by  the 
names  of  WHITE  Bay,  Beavbbwood,  and  Swamp 
Sassaebas.  It  is  a  tree  or  shrub  of  15 — 20  feet 
in  height,  with  very  beautiful  and  fragrant  white 
flowers. — The  YuLAif,  or  Chinese  M.  (M.  Yulan  or 
conspicua),  has  been  much  cultivated  in  China  for 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  and  fragrant  white  flowers,  which  it  pro- 
duces in  great  profusion.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
ornamental  trees  we  possess,  and  succeeds  well  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  against  a  wall  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  and  the  flowers 
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expand  before  the  development  of  the  leaves. — M. 
excelsa,  one  of  the  finest  species  known,  is  a  predom- 
inant tree  in  some  parts  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  7000 — 8000  feet,  the  mountains 
when  it  is  in  blossom  appearing  as  sprinkled  with 
snow. — M.  CampbelUi,  another  native  of  the  same 
region,  produces  great  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  is 
described  by  Dr  Hooker  as  the  most  superb  of  the 
genus. — Allied  to  the  genus  M.  is  MicMia,  some  of 
the  species  of  which  are  amongst  the  most  valuable 
timber  trees  of  Nepaul,  and  very  ornamental.  The 
bark  of  some  of  them  is  used  medicinally,  and  the 
fragrant  flowers  of  a  species  called  Champac  are 
the  delight  of  the  people  of  Hindustan.  Manglietia 
is  another  closely  allied  genus,  to  which  belong 
valuable  timber  trees  of  Nepaul  and  of  the  Indian 
islands, — The  natural  order  Magnoliacece  is  closely 
allied  to  Sanunculacew,  di6fering  chiefly  in  the 
arborescent  habit,  and  in  the  large  stipules  which 
envelop  the  young  leaves  before  they  open,  but 
soon  fall  off.  The  leaves  are  simple.  Aromatic 
properties  are  prevalent.  To  this  order  belong 
the  TvZip  Tree,  Star  Anise,  and  Winter's  Barh. 

MAGNUSSBN,  Ebstn,  a  distinguished  scholar 
and  archaeologist,  was  bom  in  1781  at  Skabholt,  in 
Iceland,  where  his  family,  both  on  his  mother's  and 
father's  side,  had  for  many  generations  been  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  integrity.  In  1797,  M. 
entered  the  university  of  Copenhagen  with  a  view 
of  studying  for  the  law;  and  although  he  so  far 
fulfilled  the  original  intention  of  his  education  as 
to  practise  this  profession  for  some  years  in  Iceland, 
his  strong  bent  towards  archaeological  pursuits  led 
him,  in  1812,  to  return  to  Copenliagen,  where  he 
devoted  himself  with  much  zeal  to  his  favoiuite 
studies  under  the  direction  of  his  distinguished 
countrymen  Thorkeliu  and  Thorlacius.  In  1815, 
he  obtained  a  chair  of  literature  in  the  university ; 
and  in  1819,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  ancient 
northern  literature  and  mythology.  From  this,  or 
even  an  earlier  period,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  M. 
devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  tjiese  subjects 
with  a  success  that  was  generally  commensurate 
with  the  great  ability  and  acute  learning  which  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  although  in  some  few 
instances  his  zeal  led  him  to  adopt  too  hasty  con- 
clusions. Among  his  earliest  and  most  noteworthy 
works  are  his  papers  on  the  Aboriginal  Home  and 
Earliest  Migrations  of  the  Caucasian  Eaces  (1818) ; 
his  cbntributions  to  northern  archaeology  (1820) ;  the 
indices,  glossaries,  and  lexicon  which  he  compiled 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  the  Arue- 
Magnussen  editions  of  the  Eddas  (1818  and  1828) ; 
his  comprehensive  translation  of  the  Elder  Bdda 
(Aldre  Edda,  oversat  ogforhlaret,  Kopen.  1824) ;  and 
his  exposition  of  the  same  work  (Edda  Iceren  og 
dens  Opjmdelse,  Kop.  1824).  Ambng  his  later  works, 
his  Bunamo  og  Bunerne  (Kop.  1841)  has  given  rise 
to  much  angry  discussion ;  and  although  many  of  his 
interpretations  of  assumed  runes  have  been  proved 
to  be  utterly  imtenable,  the  learning  arid  acumen 
which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  runes 
generally,  have  thrown  great  light  on  this  branch  of 
archaeology,  both  in  regard  to  North  American  and 
ancient  northern  remains.  In  conjunction  with 
Kafn,  M.  elucidated  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Greenland  in  an  able  work  {GrSnland's  Historishe 
Mindesmerlcer,  Kop.  1838 — 1842) ;  and  he  subse- 
quently prosecuted  a  similar  course  of  inquiry  in 
regard  to  Russia  in  Antiquitls  Busses  (Cop.  1850— 
1852).  In  addition  to  these  works,  M.  has  anno- 
tated nearly  all  the  most  important  remains  of  old 
northern  literature,  as  the  Heimshringla,  Hakon- 
armal,  Laxdcela-Saga,  &c. ;  and  besides  numerous 
monographs  on  archseologioal  and  historic  subjects 
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of  interest,  has  made  many  valuable  contributions 
to  current  loelandio  literature.  During  his  latter 
years,  M.  sat  in  the  Danish  landthing  as  deputy  for 
Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  in  which  capacity  he 
gave  evidence  of  considerable  political  knowledge 
and  patriotic  zeal.  At  his  death,  in  1847,  he  held 
the  office  of  OeheimarcMvar  in  the  Royal  Chamber 
of  Archives. 

MA'GO,  a  common  Carthaginian  name;  no  less 
than  14  different  persons  bearing  it  occur  in  history ; 
of  whom  the  most  distinguished  is  M.,  the  son  of 
Hamilcar  Barca,  amd  a  younger  brother  of  Hannibal 
(q.  V.)  and  HasdrubaJ. 

MAGPIE,  or  PIE  (Pica),  a  genua  of  birds  of  the 
family  Corvidce  (q.  v.),  differing  from  the  true  crows 
chiefly  in  the  long  and  graduated  taU.  They  are 
also  of  smaller  size  and  brighter  colours,  the  most 
prevalent  colour  being  blue  with  bars  of  black  and 
white. — The  only  British  species  is  the  Common  M. 
{P.  caudaia),  the  Kitta  of  the  Greeks,  and  Pica  of 
the  Eomans  ;  a  common  bird  in  Britain,  and  almost 


Common  Magpie  [Pica  caudcUa), 

all  parts  of  Europe,  and  too  well  known  to  require 
particular  description ;  its  bright  but  not  miely 
mingled  colours — black,  white,  and  blue — making  it 
always  conspicuous,  and  its  dissonant  harsh  cry 
equally  attracting  attention.  The  M.  is  generally  to 
be  seen  in  pairs  throughout  the  year,  ft  builds  its 
nest  in  high  trees ;  the  outside  being  formed  of  thorny 
sticks  strongly  interwoven,  the  inside  plastered 
with  earth  and  lined  with  fibres  and  dry  grass ; 
the  top  a  dome,  and  one  aperture  left  on  the  side  for 
the  parent  bird.  The  M.  is  shy  and  vigilant  in  an 
extreme  degree,  notable  for  cunning,  both  in  eluding 
enemies,  and  in  seeking  its  own  food,  as  to  which  it 
may  be  said  that  nothing  comes  amiss  to  it,  grain 
being  not  unacceptable,  but  eggs  or  carrion  prefer- 
able. In  Britain,  it  is  persecuted  by  gamekeepers ; 
in  Norway,  it  is  encouraged  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
human  habitations,  and  consequently  often  makes 
its  nest  under  the  eaves  of  churches  and  other 
buildings.  The  M.  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  impu- 
dently familiar,  and  learns  to  articulate  a  few  words. 
Both  in  a  wild  and  tame  state,  it  has  a  propensity  to 
seize  and  carry  off  bright  or  glittering  articles.  It 
abounds  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  the  North  of 
Asia,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  but  is 
rare  in  the  parts  of  America  near  the  Atlantic. — The 
other  species  are  mostly  natives  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  Asia. 

MAGYAR.    See  HuNOAET. 


MAHABHARATA  (from  the  Sanscrit  mahat— 
changed  to  TnaJid — great,  and  Bhdraia)  is  the  name 
of    one  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  of  ancient 
India.    For  the  other,  see  the  article  RAmAyan'a. 
As  its  main  stoly  relates  to  the  contest  between 
two  rival  families,   both  descendants   of  a  king, 
Bharata,  the  word  M.  probably  implies  'the  great 
history  of  the  descendants  of  Bharata ; '  for  another 
explanation  of  the  word,  which  connects  it  with 
hMra,  weight,  was  obviously  invented  merely  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  poem. 
According  to  this  explanation,  it  would  mean  the 
'  very  weighty  (poem),'  because,  '  when  weighed,  it 
was  found  to  be  heavier  than  all  the  four  Vedas 
together  with  their  mystical  writings.'     However 
devoid  of  grammatical  value  this  popular  aocoimt 
of  the  word  M.  may  be,  it  does  not  exaggerate  the 
bulk  of  this  epos,  which,  in  its  present  condition, 
consists  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  verses, 
each  containing  thirty-two  syllables;   while,  if  a 
tradition,  reported  in  the  introduction  to  the  work 
itself,  could  be  trusted,  it  was  formerly  known  in 
other  recensions  of  a  still  greater  extent.    In  its 
actual  shape,  it  is  divided  into  eighteen  parvans  or 
books,  the  Sarivans'a  (q.  v.)  being  considered  as  a 
supplementary  part  of  it.     That  this  huge  com- 
position was  not  the  work  of  one  single  indivi- 
dual, but  a  production  of  successive  ages,  clearly 
results  from  the  multifariousness  of  its  contents, 
from  the  difference  of  style  which  characterises  its 
various  parts,  and  even  from  the   contradictions 
which  disturb  its  harmony.    Hindu  tradition  ascribes 
it  to  Vydsa ;  but  as  Vy^sa  means  '  the  distributer 
or  arranger,'  and  as  the  same  individual  is   also 
the  reputed  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  Puranas,  and 
several  other  works,  it  is  obvious  that  no  historical 
value  can  be  assigned  to  this  generic  name.    The 
contents  of  the  M.  may  'be  distinguished  into  the 
leading  story  and  the  episodical  matter  connected 
with  it.     The  former  is  probably  founded  on  real 
events  in  the  oldest  history  of  India,  though  in  the 
epic  narrative  it  wUl  be  drfficult  to  disentangle  the 
reaHty  from  the  fiction.    The  story  comprises  the 
contest  of  the  celebrated  families  called  the  Kaura- 
vas  and  P^n'd'avas,  ending  in  the  victory  of  the 
latter,  and  in  the  establishment  of  their  rule  over 
the  northern  part  of  India.    Kuru,  a  descendant  of 
Bharata,  had  two  sons,  Dhr'itarftsh'tra  and  Pftn'd'u. 
The  sons  of  the  former,  commonly  called  the  Kaura- 
vas,  were  a  hundred  in  number,  the  eldest  of  them 
being  Durypdhana;  those  of  Pa.n'd'u — the  Pdn'd'a- 
vas — ^were  five,  yudhish'thira,  Bhlma,  Arjuna,  and 
the  twins  Nakiila  and  Sahadeva.    Pa,n'd'u  having 
resigned  his  throne,  Dhr'itarish'tra,  though  blin^ 
assumed  the   government,  and  ultimately  divided 
his   kingdom  between  his   sons    and  the   sons   of 
PS,n'd'u.    The  former,  however,  coveting  the  terri- 
tory allotted  to  the  Pau'd'u  princes,  endeavoured  to 
fet  possession  of  it.    A  game  of  dice  was  the  means 
y  which  they  bound  over  their  cousins  to  relin- 
quish their  kingdom,  promising,  however,  to  restore 
it  to  them  if  they  passed  twelve  years  in   the 
forests,  and  a  thirteenth  year  in  such  disguises  as  to 
escape  detection.    This  promise  was  faithfully  kept 
by  the  Pam'd'avas ;  but  the  term  of  their  banish- 
ment having  expired,  the  Kuru  princes  refused  to 
redeem  their  word.     A  war  ensued,  ending  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Kauravaa.     These  are 
the  meagre  outlines  of  the  leading  story  of  the  M., 
where,  as  may  be  inferred,  Duryodhana  and  his 
brothers  are  pictured  as  the  type  of  all  conceivable 
wickedness,  and  the  P^n'd'u  princes  as  paragons  of 
virtue  and  heroism.    That  the  latter  are  the  incar- 
nations of  sundry  deities — that  the  gods  take  an 
active  part  in  the  develo;pment  of  the  plot,  in  short, 
that  Hindu  mythology  la  always  interwoven  with 
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these  stirring  events  of  semi-historical  Hindu  anti- 
quity, requires  no  further  remark  to  any  one  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  Hindu  poetry.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  observe  that  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  verses  which  constitute  the  great  epos, 
barely  a  fourth  part  is  taken  up  by  this  narrative ; 
all  the  rest  is  episodical.  The  matter  thus,  as  it 
were,  incidentally  hnked  with  the  main  story,  may 
be  distributed  under  three  principal  heads,  passing 
over  such  minor  additions  as  fables,  genealogical 
lists,  geographical  enumerations,  and  the  hke.  One 
category  of  such  episodes  comprises  narratives 
relating  to  the  ancient  or  mythical  history  of  India, 
as,  for  instance,  the  episodes  of  Nala  and  S'akuntal^ ; 
a  second  is  more  strictly  mythological,  comprising 
cosmogony  and  theogony;  a  third  is  didactic  or 
dogmatic — it  refers  to  law,  religion,  morals,  and 
philosophy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Bhaga- 
vadgttS.,  and  the  principal  portions  of  the  12th  and 
13th  books.  By  means  of  this  episodical  matter, 
which  at  various  periods,  and  often  without  regard 
to  consistency,  was  superadded  to  the  original 
structure  of  the  work,  the  M.  gradually  became 
a  collection  of  all  that  was  needed  to  be  known 
by  an  educated  Hindu;  in  fact,  it  became  the 
encyclopaedia  of  India.  'There  is  no  narrative  on 
earth,'  the  M.  says  of  itself,  'that  is  not  founded 

on    this   epos The    twice-born,    though 

knowing  the  four  Vedas  and  their  supplementary 
sciences,  has  no  wisdom  unless  he  knows  this  great 

epos It  is  the   great  manual  of   all  that 

is  moral,  useful,  and  agreeable.'  Yet  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  Brahmanic  authors  of  the  great 
epos  intended  it  especially  as  an  encyclopaedia  for 
iihe  Kshattriya  or  military  caste ;  for  it  is  chiefly 
the  history,  the  interests,  the  religion,  and  the 
duties  of  the  second  ^aste  which  are  taught  in  it, 
always,  of  course,  with  a  view  of  establishing  the 
superiority  of  the  Brahmanic  caste.  Sectarian 
religion  is  for  this  reason  not  emphasised  in  the 
M.,  though  the  later  sectarian  works  (see  Pueana) 
have  largely  drawn,  for  their  purposes,  on  the 
mythological  material  afforded  them  by  the  great 
epic  work.  The  text  of  the  M.  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Calcutta  in  four  quarto  volumes  (1834 
■ — 1839),  to  which  is  added  a  fifth  volume,  con- 
taining a  table  of  contents.  Two  other  editions 
are  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Bombay.  The 
best  researches  on  the  M.  are  those  by  Lassen, 
in  his  Zeitschrift  far  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes 
(1837,  ff-),  and  in  his  Indische  Alterikumshinde.  A 
sort  of  analysis  of  the  leading  story  of  the  M.  (not 
of  the  episodes)  has  lately  .been  given  by  F.  G. 
Eichhoff  {Po6sie  HSroique  des  Indiens,  Paris,  1860), 
and  by  Professor  Monier  Williams  {Indian  E]pic 
Poetry,  London,  1863). 

MAHADEVA  ('the  great  god')  is  one  of  the 
usual  names  by  which  the  Hindu  god  S'iva  is  called. 
(His  consort,  DurgS,,  is  similarly  styled  Mahddevt, 
'  the  great  goddess.')  In  Buddhistic  history,  M., 
who  lived  200  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
S'9,kyamuni,  or  343,  is  a  renowned  teacher  who 
caused  a  schism  in  the  Buddhistic  Church.  His 
adversaries  accuse  him  of,  every  possible  crime,  but 
as  he  is  ranked  amongst  the  Arhats,  his  eminence 
cannot  be  matter  of  doubt.  The  school  founded  by 
him  is  called  PitrvasaUa.  See  W.  WassUjew,  Der 
Buddhismus,  &c.  (St  Petersburg,  1860). 

MAHAKAS'YAPA,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
disciples  of  the  Buddha  S'ttyamuni.  He  arranged 
metaphysically  the  portion  of  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Buddhists  called  Abhidharma ;  and  tradition 
ascribes  to  him  also  the  origin  of  the  Sthavira 
division  of  the  Vaihlidshiha  school  of  Buddhistic 
philosophy.    Many  legends  are  connected  with  his 
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life. — See  E.  Bumoiif,  Introductimi  &  VEistoire  du 
Buddhisme  Indien  (Paris,  1844),  and  his  posthumous 
work,  Le  Lotus  de  la  Bonne  Loi  (Paris,  1852). 

MAHANNU'DDY  (more  accurately,  Mahan- 
ADi),  a  river  of  India,  rises  on  the  south-west  border 
of  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  in  lat.  20''-  20'  K,  long. 
82°  E.  After  an  eastward  course  of  520  miles, 
300  miles  of  which  are  navigable,  having  divided 
into  several  branches  at  the  town  of  Cuttack, 
which  forms  the  head  of  its  delta,  it  flows  east  and 
south-east  through  the  district  of  that  name,  and 
falls  by  several  mouths  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

MAHASANGHIKA  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Buddhistic  Church  which 
arose  about  200  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha 
S'&kyamuni,  or  about  343,  caused,  as  it  seems,  by 
the  schism  of  Mahadeva  (q.  v.).  For  the  other  divi- 
sion, see  SthavieA.  Out  of  the  M.  school  arose,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  centuries,  numerous  sects. 
For  the  tenets  common  to  all,  and  for  those  peculiar 
to  each  of  these  sects,  the  special  student  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  will  at  present  most  advantageously 
consult  the  work  of  Professor  W.  Wassiljew,  Der 
Buddhismus,  seine  Dogmen,  GescMchte  und  Literatur 
(St  Petersburg,  1860). 

MAHAVANSA  is  the  title  of  two  celebrated 
works  written  in  Pali,  and  relating  to  the  history 
of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon  (q.  v.),  from  its  earliest  period 
down  to  the  reign  of  Mahasena,  who  died  302  after 
Christ.  The  older  work  was  probably  composed  by 
the  monks  of  the  convent  Uttaravihara  at  Anuradha- 
pura,  the  capital  of  Ceylon.  Its  date  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  has  apparently  preceded  the  reign  of  Dh^tusena 
(459 — 477),  as  that  monarch  ordered  it  to  be  read 
iu  public,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  prove  the 
celebrity  it  enjoyed  already  at  his  time. — The  later 
work  of  the  same  name  is  an  improved  edition  and 
continuation  of  the  former.  Its  author,  Malidndma, 
was- the  sou  of  an  aunt  of  the  king  DMtusena,  and 
he  brings  down  the  history  of  Ceylon,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, to  the  death  of  Mahfeena.  A  first  volume 
of  the  text  of  the  latter  work,  '  in  Eoman  characters, 
with  a  translation  subjoined,  and  an  introductory 
essay  on  PaU  Buddhistic  literature,'  was  published 
by  the  Hon.  George  Turnoiu?  (Ceylon,  1837).  See 
also  Lassen,  Indische  AltertJmmshunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  ff!. 
(Bonn,  1852). 

MAHAVIRA  (Uterally,  'the  great  hero'),  also 
called  Vira  and  VardJiamdna,  is  the  24th  or  last 
Jina,  or  deified  saint,  of  the  Jainas  (q.  v.),  described 
as  of  a  golden  complexion,  and  having  a  lion  for  his 
symbol.  His  legendary  history  is  given  in  the 
Kalpa-SAtra  (q.y.)  and  the  Mahavtra-Charitra, 
two  works  held  in  great  authority  by  the  Jainas. 
According  to  these  works,  M.'s  first  birth  occurred 
at  a  period  infinitely  remote ;  it  was  as  Nayasftra, 
head  man  of  a  village,  that  he  first  appeared  in  the 
country  of  Vijaya,  subject  to  S'atrumardana.  He 
was  next  born  as  Marichi,  the  grandson  of  the  first 
Jaiua  saint  Kisliabha;  he  then  came  to  the  world  of 
Brahma,  was  reborn  as  a  worldly-minded  Brahman'a, 
and  after  several  other  births-  each  being  separated 
from  the  other  by  an  interval  passed  in  one  of  the 
Jaina  heavens,  and  each  period  of  life  extending  to 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years — he  quitted 
the  state  of  a  deity  to  obtain  immortality  as  a 
saint,  and  was  incarnate  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  age  (now  past),  when  75  years  and  84  months 
of  it  remained.  After  he  was  30  years  of  age,  he 
renounced  worldly  pursuits,  and  departed,  amidst  the 
applausps  of  gods  and  men,  to  practise  austerities. 
Finally,  he  became  an  Arhat  or  Jina ;  and  at  the 
age  of  72  years,  the  period  of  his  liberation  having 
arrived,  'he  resigned  his  breath,'  and  his  body  was 
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burned  by  Indra  and  otber  deities,  who  divided 
amongst  them  svioh  paits  as  were  not  destroyed  by 
the  flames,  as  the  teeth  and  bones,  which  they  pre- 
served as  relics;  the  ashes  of  the  pile  were  distri- 
buted amongst  the  assistants :  the  gods  erected  a 
splendid  monument  on  the  spot,  and  then  returned 
to  their  respective  heavens.  •  At  what  period  these 
events  occurred  is  not  stated,  but  judging  from  some 
of  the  circumstances  narrated,  the  last  Jina  expired 
about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Other  aiithorities  make  the  date  of  this  event  about 
a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  ,  The  works  above 
referred  to  state,  with  considerable  detail,  the 
conversions  worked  by  MahSlvlra.  Among  the 
pupils  were  IndrahMLti  (also  called  Gautama,  and 
lor  this  reason,  but  erroneously,  considered  as  the 
same  with  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion), 
AgnihhAti,  VdyuihUti — all  three  sons  of  Vasubhftti,  a 
Br&hman'a  of  the  GStama  tribe,  and  others.  These 
converts  to  Jaina  principles  are  mostly  made  in  the 
same  manner :  each  comes  to  the  saint  prepared 
to  overwhelm  him  with  shame,  when  he  salutes 
them  mildly,  and,  as  the  Jainas  hold,  solves  their 
metaphysical  or  reHgious  doubts.  Thus,  Indrabhiiti 
doubts  whether  there  be  a  living  principle  or  not ; 
VS,yubh<lti  doubts  if  life  be  not  body ;  Man'd'ita  has 
not  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subjects  of  bondage 
and  liberation;  Achalabhrto'i  is  sceptical  as  to 
the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue ;  and  so  on. 
M.  removes  all  their  difficulties,  and  by  teaching 
them  the  Jaina  truth,  converts  them  to  the  doctrine 
of  his  sect.  For  a  summary  account  of  the  Kfe  of 
this  saint,  see  H.  T.  Colebrooke's  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  S. ;  H.  H.  Wilson's  works, 
vol.  i:  p.  291,  ff. 

MAHMUD  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  younger 
son  of  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid,  was  born  20th  July 
1783,  and  on  the  deposition  of  his  brother,  Mustafa 
IV.,  by  Bairaktar,  Pasha  of  Eusohuk,  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  July  28,  1808.  Bairaktar  became 
his  grand  vizier,  and  vigorously  .aided  him  in  his 
attempts  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  Turkish 
army.  But  the  Janizaries,  emboldened  by  their 
successful  opposition  to  the  same  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Selim  III.,  rose  in  rebelUon,  and  the  murder  of 
the  vizier  put  a  stop  for  the  present  to  the  carrying 
ovit  of  any  military  reforms.  M.  was  also  attacked 
by  the  rebels,  but  he  secured  his  life  and  throne 
by  the  destruction  of  all  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  House  of  Osman.  The  war  with  Bussia  now 
commenced  vigorously;  but  after  a  conflict  of 
three  years'  duration,  which  completely  prostrated 
the  strength  of  Turkey,  peace  was  concluded  at 
Bucharest  (q.  v.).  The  daring  and  energetic.  M. 
now  appKed  himself  to  the  subjugation  of  the  semi- 
independent  pashas  of  the  outlying  provinces,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  radical  reforms  in  all  departments 
of  the  government.  The  rebellion  of  the  Wahabis 
was  crushed  through  the  instrumentality  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  1818,  and  Ali  Pasha  (q.  v.),  the  '  Lion  of 
Janina,'  was  overthrown  in  1822.  Greece  revolted 
in  1821,  and  its  independence  was  secured  by  the 
battle  of  .Navarino  in  1827,  but  it  was  not  recognised 
as  a  separate  kingdom  by  Turkey  till  April '  1830. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Greek  revohition,  M. 
had  been  steadily  though  secretly  maturing  his  plans 
of  military  reform,  and  in  May  1826  the  success  of 
his  schemes  was  crowned  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Janizaries  (q.  v.).  The  consequent  confusion  into 
which  Turkey  was  thrown  was  immediately  taken 
advantage  of  by  Russia  for  obtaining  fresh  conces- 
sions. .  M.,  however,  despite  these  interruptions, 
proceeded  with  iron  resolution  in  those  plans  of 
reform  which  he  judged  essential  to  the  stabihty  of 
the  empire;  and  the  disastrous  termination  of  the 
succeeding  war  with  Russia  (1828 — 1829)',  far  from 


interfering  with  his  projects,  only  stimulated  him 
to  renewed  exertion.  The  successful  revolt  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  late  triumph  of  the  Russians,  together 
with  the  disaffection  manifested  by  the  Christian 
population  of  Turkey,  excited  in  the  ambitious  mind 
of  Mehemed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  the  desire  for 
independence.  See  Mehemed  Ali.  The  war  which 
ensued  was  from  first  to  last  in  favour  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  the  intervention  of  Russia  compelled 
both  parties  to  agree  to  a  treaty  (1833)  which  was 
satisfactory  to  neither.  M.  was  now  forced  to  grant 
fresh  concessions  to  his  '  good  friend  and  ally '  the 
Czar,  by, the  treaty  of  TJiiiar-Skelessi  (q.  v.),  July 
8,  1833,  and  by  another  treaty  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  again  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  reforms 
in  the  civil  administration,  the  principal  improve- 
ments being  the  modification  and  readjustment  of 
the  more  oppressive  taxes,  the  formation  of  a 
militia  on  the  principle  adopted  by  England,  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  anatomy  and  painting, 
increased  privileges  to  Erankish  merchants,  and  the 
abohtiou  of  the  export  duty  on  grain,  measures  of 
sound  policy,  which  tended  largely  to  consolidate  the 
new-bom  prosjperity  of  Turkey.  In  1838,  he  con- 
cluded with  Great  Britain  a  commercial  treaty, 
which  both  strengthened  the  connection  between  the 
two  nations  and  advanced  their  mercantile  interests. 
In  1839,  he  renewed  the  war  with  Mehemed  Ali, 
but  died  before  its  conclusion,  1st  July  1839,  after  an 
eventfol  reign  of  31  years. 

MAHOGAWY,  the  wood  of  the  trunk  of  the 
Sunetenia  mahagoni,  a  tree  of  80 — 100  feet  high, 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Oedrelacece,  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  and  of  South  America.  It 
has  pinnate  leaves  with  3 — 5  pair  of  leaflets,  and 
panicles  of  small  whitish  or  yellow  flowers,  the 
stamens  united  into  a  tube  which  is  toothed  at  the 
summit,  and  set  round  on  the  inside  with  8 — 10 
anthers.  The  capsule  is  S-ceUed,  about  the  size  of 
a  man's  fist,  hard,  woody,  and  oval,  and  the  seeds 
are  winged  at  the  apex.  It  attains  an  immense  size, 
second  to  few  others,  and  its  timber  is  generally 
sound  throughout  in  the  largest  trees.  The  slow 
progress  which  it  is  observed  to  make,  clearly 
indicates  that  the  trees  which  are  cut  for  use 
must  have  attained  a  great  age :  200  years  has 
been  assumed  as  an  approximation.  It  is  most 
abundant  on  the  coast  of  Honduras  and  around 
Campeachy  Bay,  whence  the  greater  portion  of  that 
used  in  Europe  is  exported.  St  Domingo  and 
Cuba  alsa  yield  a  considerable  quantity,  which  is 
of  a  finer  quality  than  that  obtained  from  the 
mainland,  which  is  frequently  called  Bay  Wood, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cuba  mahogany,  usually 
called  Spanish.  The  occupation  of  cutting  this 
timber  and  removing  it  to  the  coast  for  shipment, 
is  exceedingly  laborious,  and  employs  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  and  oxen.  The  wood  varies  much  in 
value,  aocordiug  to  the  colour  and  beauty  of  curl ; 
single  logs  have  occasionally  realised  as  much  as 
£1000,  for  cutting  into  veneers,  in  which  state  it 
is  very  generally  used,  its  great  weight  and  value 
unfitting  it  for  being  always  employed  solid.  It 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  accident 
in  1597,  having  been  used  to  repair  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  ships  at  Trinidad;  but  although 
the  wood  so  employed  was  much  admired,  it  (£d 
not  become  an  article  of  commerce  until  rather 
more  than  a  century  later,  when  another  accidental 
circumstance  brought  it  into  demand,  and  it  became 
an  article  of  luxury,  and  has  since  maintained  the 
highest  position  as  a  icabinet-maker's  wood.  The 
annual  imports  into  Britain  are  over  50,000  tons, 
exceeding  half  a  milHon  sterling  in  value.  The 
bark  has  a  faint  aromatic  smell,  and  a  very  astrin- 
gent bitter  taste,  and  in  the  countries  where  the 
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tree  grows,  is  used  as  a  medicine.  In  England,  it 
has  been  recommended  and  used  under  the  name 
Mahogany  Bark,  or  Amaramih  Bark,  as  a  substitute 
for  Peruvian  Bark. — East  India  Mahogany  is  the 
timber  of  the  Mohuna  Tree  {Soymida  fehrifuga),  and 
African  Mahogany  of  the  Khaya  Senegakrisis, 
both  of  the  order  Cedrdaceai. 

MAHO'KIA.    See  Barberry. 

MAHRA'TTAS,  a  people  of  Hindu  race,  inha- 
biting Central  India,  south  of  the  Ganges,  from 
Grwalior  to  Goa,  and  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
descendants  of  a  Persian  or  North  Indian  people, 
who  had  been  driven  southwards  by  the  Mongols. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  history  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  c,  when  they  possessed  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  extending 
from  15°  to  21°  N.  lat.  The  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
power  was  Sevaji,  a  freebooter  or  adventurer,  whose 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  last  king 
of  Bejapto.  By  policy  or  by  force,  he  eventually 
succeeded  in  compeDing  the  several  independent 
chiefs  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  leader,  and  with 
the  large  army  then  at  his  command,  overran  and 
subdued  a  large  portion  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi's 
territory.  His  son  and  (1680)  successor,  Sambaji, 
after  vigorously  following  out  his  father's  poKcy, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Aurungzebe  in  1689,  and 
put  to  death.  The  incapacity  of  the  subsequent 
rulers  who  reigned  under  the  title  of  Eamrajah 
('  great  king'),  tempted  the  two  chief  officers  of 
state,  the  Peishwa,  or  prime  minister,  and  the  Pay- 
master-general, to  divide  the  empire  between  them. 
This  was  effected  about  1749,  the  former  fixing 
his  residence  at  Poena,  and  retaining  a  nominal 
supremacy  over  the  whole  nation  of  theM. ;  while 
the  latter  made  Nagpftr  his  capital,  and  founded 
the  emphe  of  the  Berar  Mahrattas.  This  paction, 
of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  more 
important  among  the  minor  chiefs  and  officers 
of  state,  who  gave  their  consent  on  condition  of 
receiving  a  share  of  the  spoil.  The  idtimate  result 
was  the  partition  of  the  Mahratta  kingdom  into  a 
great  number  of  states,  more  or  less  powerful  and 
independent ;  chief  among  which  were,  besides  the 
two  above  mentioned,  Gwalior,  ruled  by  the  Eao 
Scindia;  Indore,  by  the  Rao  Holkar;  and  Baroda, 
by  the  Guicowar.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
usual  intestine  wars  would  supervene,  and  ultimately 
the  East  India  Company  was  compelled  to  interfere. 
The  invasion  of  the  Delhi  empire  by  Nadir  Shah 
afforded  these  wild  and  warlike  mountaineers  an 
opportunity,  of  which  they  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves, to  wrest  additional  territory  from  the  feeble 
grasp  of  the  Mogul  emperor.  From  this  time  they 
discharged  the  office  of  arbiters  in  the  quarrels 
between  the  emperor,  his  vizier,  and  his  rebellious 
subjects ;  but  the  frightful  defeat  (January  1761)  they 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  the 
ruler  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  field  of  Paniput,  where 
they  lost  50,000  men,  and  all  their  chiefs  except 
Holkar,  weakened  their  power  for  a  time.  They  still, 
however,  continued  to  be  the  hired  mercenaries  of 
the  Delhi  emperor,  tfll  the  growing  influence  of  the 
British  compelled  them  to  look  to  their  own  safety. 
After  many  long  and  bloody  contests  with  the  British 
and  their  allies,  in  which  sometimes  the  whole,  but 
more  frequently  a  portion  of  the  M.  joiaed,  they 
were  one  by  one,  with  the  exception  of  Scindiah, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence.  This  last-men- 
tioned chief,  having  raised  a  powerful  army,  officered 
by  Frenchmen,  and  disciplined  after  the  European 
method,  continued  the  contest  for  a  number  of 
years,  till  his  power  was  finally  broken  in  1843. 
The  dignity  of  Peishwa  was  abolished  in  1818,  and 
his  territories  were  occupied  by  the  British,  with 
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the  exception  of  a  portion  which  was  made  over 
to  another  Mahratta  chief,  the  Rajah  of  Sattara, 
their  faithfid  ally;  Nagpftr  and  Sattara  subse- 
quently reverted  to  the  British  government,  but 
the  other  chiefs  stUl  possess  extensive  dominions, 
under  British  protection. 

The  M.  are  a  vigorous  and  active  race,  and  though 
diminutive  and  3l-formed,  are  distinguished  for 
their  courage.  They  are  of  a  cruel  and  perfidious 
disposition,  and  have  exercised  a  most  disastrous 
influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they 
have  conquered.  Though  devout  worshippers  of 
Brahma,  no  distinctions  of  caste  exist  among 
them. 

MAI,  Angelo,  Caedinal,  a  distinguished  editor 
and  scholar,  was  born  in  the  village  of  SohUpario, 
in  Lombardy,  March  7,  1782.  He  was  educated 
and  lived  till  1808  in  establishments  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits ;  but  obtained  an  appointment,  first  as 
associate,  and  ultimately  as  doctor,  in  the  cele- 
brated Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  His  career 
as  an  author  dates  from  this  appoiatment.  In 
1813,  he  published  a  translation  and  coromentary  of 
Isocrates,  De  Permutatione ;  but  his  reputation  is 
due  much  more  to  his  publioations  of  the  palimp- 
sests or  re- written  manuscripts,  the  first  specimens 
of  which  h.e  issued  at  Milan  (see  Palimpsbst). 
His  earliest  publications  in  that  line  were  frag- 
ments of  Cicero's  Orations;  of  the  Vidularia,  a 
lost  play  of  Plautus ;  of  Letters  of  Pronto,  Marcus 
Aurelius's  preceptor;  the  Ohronkon  of  Eusebius, 
and  other  less  important  works,  which,  however, 
were  entirely  eclipsed  by  his  well-known  edition 
and  restoration  of  the  De  Bepuhlica  of  Cicero, 
published  in  1820.  Meanwhile,  M.  had  been  invited 
to  Rome  by  Pius  VII.,  and  named  to  the  charge  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  together  with  other  honour- 
able and  emolumentary  appointments.  He  at  once 
turned  his  attention  to  the  unedited  MSS.  of  the 
Vatican,  and  after  a  short  examination  of  this  noble 
collection,  undertook,  as  the  mission  of  his  life,  the 
task  of  publishing  those  among  them  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  earlier  editors,  or  had  escaped  their 
notice.  This  task  he  steadily  pursued ;  and  although 
he  was  appointed,  in  1833,  to  the  onerous  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  and,  in  1838,  to  the 
cardinalate  itself,  his  Roman  publications  form  a 
collection  of  an  extent  and  importance  almost  unex- 
ampled in  modern  times.  His  first  series  was  in  ten 
4to  vols.,  entitled  Scriptorwm  Veterum  Nova  Gollectio, 
e  Vaticanis  Godkibus  edita  (Rome,  1825).  It  consists, 
like  the  great  collections  of  MabUlon,  Montfaucon, 
D'Achery,  and  others,  of  miscellaneous  unpublished 
works,  partly  sacred,  partly  profane,  and  indiffer- 
ently in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  languages,  com- 
prising an  entire  volume  of  palimpsest  fragments 
of  the  Greek  historians,  Polybius,  Diodoms,  Dion, 
Dionysius,  and  others.  The  succeeding  ooUeotious, 
viz.  Olassici  Audores  ex  Godmhus  Vaticanis  (10  vols. 
8vo,  1838),  SpicUegium  Eomanum  (10  vols.  8vo, 
1839 — 1844),  and  Nova  Patrum  Bibliotheca  (6  vols. 
4to,  1853),  are  all  on  the  same  plan,  and  all  equally 
replete  with  new  and  interesting  materials.  For 
many  years,  too,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  an 
edition  of  the  celebrated  Codeai  Vaticamis,  -v^ch 
he  had  printed,  but  the  publication  of  which  was 
postponed,  awaiting  the  preparation  of  his  intended 
preliminary  dissertations.  He  died,  however,  rather 
unexpectedly,  at  Albano,  September  8,  1854;  and 
as  no  trace  of  the  expected  preliminary  matter  was 
found  among  his  papers,  the  edition  was  published 
(1857)  entirely  without  critical  matter,  ft  has,  in 
consequence,  disappointed  expectation..  His  library, 
which  he  directed  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  of  his  native  village,  was  purchased  by  the 
pope  for  the  Vatican  Library. 


MAIDEN— MAIL. 


MAIDEN',  The,  a  name  given  to  a  machine  for 
beheading  criminals,  which  was  in  use  in  Scotland 
from  ahout  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  to  nearly  the 
end  of  the  17th  century.  It  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  Regent  Morton, 
who  had  seen  it  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was 
himself  the  first  to  suffer  by  it,  whence  the  proverb, 
'  He  that  invented  the  Maiden  first  handselled  it.' 
Morton,  for  anything  that  is  known  to  the  con- 
trary, may  have  introduced  the  Maiden ;  but  he 
certainly  was  not  its  first  victim.  Fifteen  years 
before  he  was  put  to  death  by  it  (1581  A.  B.),  it  was 
employed  to  behead  Thomas  Scott  of  Cambus- 
michael,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Kiooio  (1566  A.  r.). 
It  would  seem  at  first  to  have  been  called  indiffer- 
ently '  The  Maiden '  and '  The  Widow ' — ^both  names, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  having  their  origin  in  some 
such  pleasantry  as  was  glanced  at  by  one  of  the 
Maiden/'a  last  victims,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  (1681  A.  B.), 
when  he  protested  that  it  was  '  the  sweetest  maiden 
he  had  ever  kissed.'  A  frightful  instrument  of 
punishment  used  in  Germany  in  the  middle  ages 
was  called  '  The  Virgin.'  But  it  had  no  resemblance 
to  the  Maiden,  which  was  exactly  like  the  French 
Giullotine  (q.  v.),  except  that  it  had  no  turning- 
plank  on  which  to  bind  the  criminal.  The  Maiden 
which  was  used  in  the  Scottish  capital  is  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  at 
Edinburgh.  A  fligure  of  it  is  given  in  the  article 
Guillotine.    ' 

MAIDENHAIR  {AdioMtum  CapiUus -Veneris),  a 
Email,  delicate,  and  graceful  fern,  with  bipinnate 
fronds,  alternate  obovate  and  wedge-shaped  mem- 
branaceous pinnules  on  capillary  stalks,  and  marginal 
sori  hidden  beneath  oblong  indusia;  growing  on 
moist  rocks  and  old  walls,  especially  near  the  sea ; 
rare  in  Britain,  but  very  abundant  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  where  it  covers  the  inside  of  weUs 
and  the  basins  of  fountains  (as  at  Vaucluse)  with 
a  tapestry  of  the  most  delicate  green.    Another 


True  Maidenhair  (Adiantv/m  Oapillus -Veneris). 

species  of  the  same  genus,  A.  pedatum,  a  native 
of  North  America,  with  pedate  leaves,  has  a  sweet, 
fragrant  root-stock,  of  which  OapiUaire  (q.  v.)  is 
made.  It  is  supposed  that  the  name  M.  originated 
in  the  use  of  a  mucilage  made  from  this  fern  by 
women  for  stiffening  their  hair.  This  name  is 
sometimes  appUed  also  to  some  species  of  Spleen- 
wort  {Asphnium),  as  A.  adiantum  nigrum  and  A. 
iricAoma/nes. 

MA'IDENHEAD,  a  municipal  borough  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  is 


situated  amid  beautiful  scenery,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames,  26  miles  west  of  London.  It  carries 
on  some  trade  in  meal,  malt,  and  timber,  and  has 
a  large  brewery.    Pop.  (1861)  3895. 

MAIDS  OF  HONOUE.  See  Labies  or  the 
Queen's  Householb. 

MAI'DSTONB  (old  form,  Medwegaton),  the 
county  town  of  Kent,  England,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Medway,  43  miles  from  London  by  the  South- 
eastern Hallway.  It  is  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough,  and  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  It  stands  in  a  noted  corn-district ;  its 
grain-market  is  the  most  important  in  the  county ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  the  famous  hop-grounds 
known  as  'the  middle  growth  of  Kent.  The 
parish  church,  built  toward  the  close  of  the  14th  c, 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  contains  many  interest- 
ing tombs.  The  remains  of  the  College  or  Hospital 
of  AJl-Saints,  which  grew  out  of  a  hospital  founded 
in  1260  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  for  the  benefit 
of  pilgrims  travelling  to  Canterbury,  are  highly 
picturesque.  M.  has  numerous  educational  and 
other  institutions.  An  extensive  oU,  and  several 
paper  nulla,  hat  and  blanket  manufactories,  and 
several  breweries,  are  in  operation.  Pop.  of  parlia- 
mentary borough  (1861),  23,058. 

MAI'GEE  {Sdcena  aquila),  a  fish  of  the  acanthop- 
terous  iaxoHy  Scicemdos,  common  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  but  a  rare  visitant  of  the  British  shores.  It 
attains  a  large  size,  being  seldom  taken  leas  than  three 
feet,  whilst  it  is  sometimes  six  feet  long.  In  general 
appearance,  it  much  resembles  a  large  basse,  but  the 
head  is  shorter  and  more  rounded,  and  the  tongue 
and  roof  of  the  mouth  are  destitute  of  teeth.  The  M. 


Maigre  [Scicena  aquila] 


ia  in  very  high  esteem  for  the  table,  and  the  head 
is  a  favomite  dehcaoy  of  epicures.  The  strength  of 
the  M.  is  such  that  a  stroke  of  its  tail  wiU  throw 
down  a  man ;  and  when  it  is  taken,  the  fishermen 
therefore  quickly  stun  it  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  It 
is  one  of  those  fishes  which  emit  a  peculiar  sound, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  kind  of  purring  or 
buzzing,  and  has  been  heard  from  a  depth  of  120 
feet.  Fishermen  have  been  guided  by  this  sound 
to  let  down  their  nets  so  as  to  enclose  a  nimiber  of 
maigres.  The  M.  appears  to  be  the  umbrina  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  them.  The 
stonea  of  ita  eara  were  formerly  set  in  gold,  atrd 
worn  on  the  neck,  imaginary  virtuea  being  ascribed 
to  them,  particularly  in  the  cure  of  coHc ;  but  it 
was  requisite  that  they  should  be  obtained  as  a 
gift,  and  not  by  purchase. 

MAIL  (Fr.  maiUe,  It.  maglia ;  from  the  Lat. 
macida,  a  spot,  hole,  or  meah  of  a  net)  signifies  a 
metal  net-work,  and  is  ordinarily  applied  to  such 
net-work  when  used  as  body  defensive  armour.  WeU- 
made  mail  formed  an  admirable  defence  against  all 
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weapons  except  firearms,  and  its  pliability  and 
compai-ative  lightness  gave  it  favour  over  the  more 
cumbrous  plate-armour. 

MAILED  CHEEKS  [Sclerogenidce  or  Triglidoe), 
a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  distinguishingly 
characterised  by  an  enlargement  of  certain  bones  of 
the  head  and  glll-oovers  to  form  a  bony  armour  for 
the  cheeks.  They  exhibit  great  variety  of  forms ; 
some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and 
for  their  delicate  or  splendid  hues,  others  for  their 
extreme  ugliness.  Gurnards  (q.  v.)  are  among  the 
best  known  and  most  valuable  of  this  family.  To 
it  belong  also  Bull-heads  (q.  v.)  and  Scorpmnce  (q.  v.). 
Sticklebacks  (q.  v.)  are  sometimes  referred  to  it. 
The  species  are  widely  distributed  in  the  seas  of 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  a  few  inhabit  lakes  and 
rivers. 

MAIMATCHI'lf,  a  trading  town  on  the  northern 
boimdary  of  Mongolia,  opposite  Kiahta  (q.  v.). 

MAIMING  is  the  shooting,  stabbing,  or  other- 
wise seriously  injuring  of  a  person,  and  therefore, 
when  treated  as  a  criminal  offence,  properly  belongs 
to  the  heads  of  Assault,  Attempt  to  Murder,  and 
offences  against  the  person  generally.  Maiming 
cattle  is  classed  under  the  head  of  Malicious  Injuries 
to  Property. 

MAIMO'NIDES,  or  rather  MosES  BEif  Maimon 
(EaMBaM=E.abbi  Moses  ben  Maimon)  e.  Joseph 
B.  Isaac  b.  Joseph  b.  Obadjah,  &c.  ;  Arab.  Aben 
Amban  (Ambu)  Mtjsa  Ibn  Abdallah  Ibn  Maimon 
Al-Koetobi,  was  born  at  Cordova,  March  30,  1135. 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  which  fell  in  the 
troublous  period  of  the  Moravide  rulers.  His 
first  instruction  he  received  at  the  hand  of  his 
father,  himself  a  learned  man,  and  author  of  several 
important  works  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabic  masters 
of  the  time,  M.  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Greek  (Aristotelian)  philosophy,  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  theology.  When,  in  1148,  Abd-al- 
Mumen,  the  successor  of  Abdallah,  in  the  newly 
established  reign  of  the  Al-Mohads  (Unitarians), 
took  Cordova,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  subjected 
all  Andalusia,  both  Jews  and  Christians  residing 
there  were  forced  either  to  profess  Islam  or  to  emi- 
grate. M.'s  family,  however,  together  with  many 
others  to  whom  emigration  was  well-nigh  impossible, 
outwardly  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith,  or 
rather  for  the  time  being  renounced  the  public  pro- 
fession of  Judaism,  all  the  while  remaining  faithful 
to  it  in  secret,  and  keeping  up  a  close  communica- 
tion with  their  co-rehgionists  abroad,  an  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  government  readily  acquiesced, 
since  it  fully  answered  their  purpose.  For  more 
than  16  years,  M.  thus  lived  together  with  his 
whole  family  under  the  assumed  character  of 
Mohammedans ;  but  when  the  death  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  brought  no  change  in  the  system  of 
religious  intolerance,  they  resolved  to  emigrate.  In 
1165,  they  embarked,  went  to  Acco,  and,  by  way  of 
Jerusalem,  to  Cairo,  where  M.'s  father  died.  M. 
settled  in  Fost3,t  (Old  Cairo),  where  for  some  time 
he  gaiued  his  livelihood  by  the  jewel-trade,  vmtU  his 
great  medical  knowledge  procured  him  the  high 
office  of  physician  to  Salah  Eddin,  the  reigning 
sultan  of  Egypt.  M.'s  importance  for  the  religion 
and  science  of  Judaism,  and  his  influence  upon  their 
development,  is  so  gigantic,  that  he  has  rightly 
been  placed  second  to  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver, 
himself.  He  first  of  all  brought  order  into  those 
almost  boundless  receptacles  of  tradition,  and  the 
discussions  and  decisions  to  which  they  had  given 
rise,  which,  without  the  remotest  attempt  at  system 
or  method,  lie  scattered  up  and  down  the  works 


of  Haggada  and  Halacha — Midrash,  Mislmah, 
Talmuds.  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  lucid  Greek 
speculation,  and  the  precision  of  logical  thought 
of  the  Arabic  Peripatetics,  M.,  aided  by  an  enor- 
mous knowledge,  became  the  founder  of  rational 
Scriptural  exegesis.  The  Bible,  and  all  its  written 
as  well  as  imphed  precepts,  he  endeavoured  to 
explaia  by  the  light  of  reason,  with  which,  as  the 
highest  divine  gift  in  man,  nothing  really  divine 
could,  according  to  his  theory,  stand  in  real  con- 
tradiction. The  miracles  themselves,  though  not 
always  traceable  to  their  immediate  cause,  yet 
cannot  be  wrought  in  opposition  to  the  physical 
and  everlasting  lav/s  in  nature.  Where  literal  inter- 
pretation seems  to  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  reve- 
rential awe  towards  the  Highest  Being,  there  an 
allegorical  explanation  is  to  be  adopted  unhesitat- 
ingly. Eespeoting  M.'s  philosophical  system,  we 
can  barely  hint  in  this  place  at  its  close  similarity 
with  that  of  Averroes ;  both  drawing  from  the 
same  classical  sources,  and  arriving  independently, 
and  with  individual  modifications,  to  nearly  the 
same  views  on  the  great  problems  of  the  universe. 
Holding  reason  in  man — ^if  properly  developed  and 
tutored  by  divine  revelation — to  be  the  great  touch- 
stone for  the  right  or  wrong  of  individual  deeds, 
M.  fuUy  allows  the  freedom  of  will,  and  while  he 
urges  the  necessity,  nay,  the  merit  of  listening, 
to  a  certain  degree,  to  the  promptings  of  nature, 
he  rigorously  condemns  a  life  of  idle  asceticism, 
and  dreamy,  albeit  pious  contemplation.  No  less 
is  it,  according  to  him,  right  and  praiseworthy 
to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  development  of  the  body  and  the  care  of 
its  preservation  by  the  closest  application  to  hygienic 
rules.  Providence,  M.  holds,  reigns  in  a  certain 
— Abroad — manner  over  humanity,  and  holds  the 
sway  over  the  destinies  of  nations ;  but  he  utterly 
denies  its  working  in  the  single  event  that  may 
befall  the  individual,  who,  subject  above  all  to  the 
great  physical  laws,  must  learn  to  understand  and 
obey  them,  and  to  shape  his  mode  of  life  and  action 
in  accordance  with  existing  conditions  and  circum- 
stances— the  study  of  natural  science  and  medicine 
being  therefore  a  thing  almost  of  necessity  to  every- 
body. The  soul,  and  the  soul  only,  is  immortal, 
and  the  reward  of  virtue  consists  in  its — strictly 
mibodUy — bliss  in  a  world  to  come ;  while  the 
punishment  of  vice  is  the  '  loss  of  the  soul.' 

M.'s  first  work  of  paramount  import  (several  of 
his  earlier  minor  writings  treat  of  subjects  of 
general  science),  begun  in  his  twenty- third  year, 
and  finished  ten  years  later,  is  his  Arabic  com- 
mentary of  the  Mishnah  [translated  into  Hebrew 
by  Judah  Alcharisi,  Tibbon  (father  and  son),  SaL 
ben  Jacob,  Net.  AlmMi,  Jak.  Akkasi,  and  others], 
which  forms  an  extensive  historical  introduction 
to  Tradition,  or  the  Oral  Law  :  tracing  its  develop- 
ment, its  divisions,  the  plan  of  the  Mishnah, 
and  its  complements,  &c. ;  and  this  introduction 
has  now,  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  been 
deemed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Talmud  itself, 
that  no  edition  of  the  latter  is  considered  com- 
plete without  it.  This  was  followed  by  the  Sefer 
Hammizwoth,  or  Book  of  the  Precepts,  in  Arabic 
(translated  into  Hebrew  by  Abr.  Ibn  Chasdai,  and, 
from  the  author's  second  edition,  by  Moses  Tibbon), 
which  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  613  tradi- 
tional laws  o£  the  Halacha,  together  with  fourteen 
canons  on  the  principle  of  numbering  them,  chiefly 
directed  against  the  authors  of  certain  liturgical 
pieces  called  AsJiaroth  (Warnings) ;  besides  thirteen 
articles  of  belief,  and  a  psydiological  fragment. 
This  book  is  to  be  considered  chiefly  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  gigantic  work  which  followed  in 
1180,  under  the  title   of  Mishne   Thorah  (Second 
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Law),  or  Yad  Ohasakah  (Strong  Hand),  a  Hebrew 
compendium  in  982  chapters,  embracing  tbe  entire 
Halaoha,  even  those  of  its  parts  no  longer  in  practical 
nse,  such  as  precepts  regarcjing  the  soil  of  Judsea 
and  the  like,  and  which,  with  the  most  astound- 
ing minuteness,  lucidity,  and  precision,  places  the 
results  of  the  legal  disquisitions  gathered  from  the 
Talmudical  labyrinths  systematically  arranged  before 
the  reader.  The  summit  of  his  renown,  however, 
M.  reached  in  his  grand  Arabic  work,  Delcdath 
Al-Hairin  (Heb.  Moreh  Nebuchim,  'Guide  of  the 
Erring'),  a,  philosophical  exegesis  (translated  into 
Hebrew  by  Samuel  Tibbon,  edited  for  the  first  time 
in  the  original  by  Munk,  1856,  &o.),  which,  while  on 
the  one  hand  it  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 
work  to  the  progress  of  rational  development  in 
Judaism,  has  on  the  other  hand  also  become  the 
arena  for  a  long  and  bitter  fight  between  orthodoxy 
and  science — carrying  out,  as  it  did,  to  its  last 
consequences  the  broad  principle,  that  'the  Bible 
must  be  explained  metaphorically  by  established 
fundamental  truths  in  accordance  with  rational  con- 
clusions.' So  bitter,  indeed,  was  the  contest  which 
broke  out  between  the  subsequent  spiritualistic 
Maimonidian  and  the  '  literal  Talmudistic '  schools, 
that  the  fierce  invectives  were  speedily  followed  by 
anathemas  and  counter-anathemas  issued  by  both 
camps;  and  finally,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
c,  the  decision  was  transferred  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  authorities,  who  commenced  by 
burning  M.'s  books,  continued  by  bringing  to  the 
stake  all  Hebrew  books  on  which  they  could  lay 
their  hands,  and  followed  this  decision  up  by  a 
wholesale  slaughter  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Jews,  men,  women,  and  chUdreu,  irrespective 
of  their  philosophical  views.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  antagonistic  parties,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  David  Kimchi  and  others,  came 
to  a  reconciliation,  and  withdrew  their  mutual 
^  anathemas ;  and,  as  time  wore  on,  M.'s  name  became 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  nation,  who  bestowed 
upon  him  terms  like  the  '  Great  Eagle,'  the  '  Light 
of  Two  Worlds,'  &o.  Nor  was  his  immense  cele- 
brity confined  to  the  narrow  pale  of  his  own 
creed ;  as  early  as  the  13th  o.  already,  portions  of 
his  works,  chiefly  the  Moreh  (Doctor  Perplexorum), 
became,  in  Latin  versions,  the  text-books  of  Euro, 
peau  universities. 

M.  himself  only  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict,  the  proportions  and  violence  of  which  he 
certainJy  never  anticipated.  At  his  death,  which 
took  place  December  13,  1204,  the  grief  at  the 
loss  of  the  'Light  of  the  Age'  was  universal  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West.  And  he  has 
ever  since  been  recognised  universally  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  grandest  men  of  all  times :  gifted  with 
the  most  powerful  and  briUiant  qualities  of  mind, 
possessed  of  the  most  varied  and  astounding  know- 
ledge, and  imbued  with  deep  piety  and  true  religion, 
borne  aloft  by  undaunted  energy  and  glowing  zeal. 
His  body  was  brought  to  Tiberias,  and  his  tomb 
became  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  even  to  his  early  foes. 

Of  M.'s  smaller  works,  we  may  enumerate,  in 
conclusion,  a  translation  of  Avicenna's  Canon ;  an 
extract  from  Galen ;  several  medical,  mathematical, 
logical,  and  other  treatises,  spoken  of  with  the 
highest  praise  by  Arabic  writers;  legal  decisions, 
theological  disquisitions,  &c.  P6rtions  of  his  great 
work,  MoreJi,  have  lately  been  translated  into 
modem  European  languages,  chiefly  into  German 
(Scheyer)  and  French  (Munk). 

MAIW  (from  the  Latin  magnus,  great),  the  name 
applied  on  shipboard  to  the  principal  mast,  and  to 
all  the  parts  belonging  or  adjacent  to  it — as,  main- 
topmast,  main-yard,  main-stay,  main-shrouds,  main- 
hatchway,  main-chains,  &c. 
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MAIN,  a  river  of  Germany,  the  largest  affluent 
the  Rhine  receives  from  the  right,  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  branches,  the  White  and  Red 
M.,  four  miles  below  Kulmbach,  in  Bavaria.  The 
more  important  of  these,  the  White  M.,  rises  in 
the  Eichtelgebirge,  2800  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
M.  has  a  winding  westward  course  300  miles  in 
length,  to  the  Rhine,  into  which  it  falls  at  Mainz, 
It  is  navigable  for  the  last  220  miles.  The  principal 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Schweinfurt,  Wiirzburg, 
Aschaffenburg,  Offenbach,  and  Erankfurt ;  and  its 
chief  affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Saale,  and  on 
the  left,  the  Kegnitz.  The  M.  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  German  rivers ;  it  flows  through  a 
beautiful  country,  where  the  hiU-slopes  are  frequently 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  surmounted  by  castles. 
Its  waters  communicate  with  those  of  the  Danube 
by  means  of  the  Ludwigs-KanaL    See  BaItaeia. 

MAINE,  one  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  France, 
immediately  south  of  Normandy,  corresponds  to  the 
modern  departments  of  Sartheand  Mayenne.  Its 
chief  town  was  Le  Mans,  now  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Sarthe. 

MAINE,  the  most  eastern  of  the  five  New  Eng- 
land states  in  America,  extends  from  lat.  42°  57'  to 
47°  32'  N.,  and  from  long.  66°  52'  to  71°  6'  W.,  being 
303  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  212  from  east 
to  west,  with  an  area  of  31,766  square  miles,  or 
20,330,240  acres.  M.  is  bounded  N.  by  Canada,  E. 
by  New  Brunswick,  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
W.  by  New  Hampshire  and  Canada.  It  has,  on  the 
south,  a  coast-line  of  278  miles  in  a  line,  but  so 
indented  with  bays  as  to  make  2486  nules.  The 
largest  of  these  bays  are-ihe  Penobscot,  Machias, 
Saco,  Passamaquoddy,  &c.  Into  these  empty  the 
rivers  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Saco,  Androscoggin, 
&c.  Numerous  islands  stud  the  coast :  the  largest, 
Mount  Desert,  remarkable  for  its  scenery,  contains 
60,000  acres.  In  the  northern  portions  of  the  state 
are  numerous  lakes ;  the  largest,  Moosehead,  being 
35  nules  long,  and  the  source  of  the  Kennebec  River. 
The  covtntry  is  hilly,  with  a  range  of  mountains 
stretching  north-east  from  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire ;  Mount  Katahdin,  near  the  centre 
of  the  state,  is  5000  feet  high.  On  the  coast  are 
fine  granite  quarries;  interior,  metamorphio  rocks 
and  minerals,  limestone  and  argillaceous  slates. 
The  climate  ranges  from  20°  or  30°  below  to  100° 
above  zero.  The  forests  are  rich  in  pine,  spruce, 
hemlock,  maple,  &c.,  and  the  chief  agricultural 
products,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  apples,  and 
pears.  The  rivers  and  coast  abound  in  fish.  One 
of  the  chief  exports  is  lumber;  and  one-third  of 
all  the  ships  of  America  are  built  on  the  rivers 
and  harbours  of  this  state.  The  falls  of  the  rivers 
furnish  immense  water-power  for  saw-nulls  and 
factories.  M.  has  600  miles  of  railway,  68  banks, 
4500  pubUo  schools,  3  colleges,  1200  churches,  and 
49  periodical  pubhcations.  The  government  consists 
of  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of  representatives, 
elected  by  nniversal  suffrage.  M.  was  settled  in 
1621,  and  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts  until  1820. 
In  its  early  history  it  is  said  that  every  20th  settler 
was  killed  by  the  Indians.  A  controversy  respecting 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  M.,  which  threatened 
to  produce  war  with  England,  was  settled  by  a 
compromise  of  claims  in  1842.  The  chief  towns 
are  Portland,  Augusta,  the  capital,  Bangor,  Bath, 
HalloweU,  &c.  Pop.  in  1820,  298,335;  in  1860, 
628,276. 

MAINE-ET-LOIRB,  an  inland  department  of 
France,  forming  a  portion  of  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Loire,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  department  cd 
Loire-Infgrieure,  and  on  the  E-  by  that  of  Indre- 
et-Loire.     Area,  1,760,874  square  acres,  of  which 
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1,087,634  acres  are  arable,  197,748  in  meadow,  and 
95,435  iu  vineyards;  Pop.  (1862)  526,012.  The 
surface  is  gently  undulating.  .  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  the  usual  crops,  -white  and  green,  and  a 
variety  of  excellent  fruits.  Wines,  red  and  white, 
the  latter  comprising  several  highly  esteemed 
varieties,  are  extensively  cultivated;  11,000,000 
gallons  are  made  annually.  Iron  and  coal  mines 
are  worked;  and  there  are  numerous  nulls  and 
factories  for  the  production  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  linen  goods.  The  department  is  divided  into 
the  five  arrondissements  of  Angers,  Baug§,  Segrg, 
BeauprSau,  and  Saiuuur.    Capital,  Ajigers. 

_  MAI'KOTES,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
district  of  Maina,  a  peninsula  between  the  bays 
of  Kolokythia  and  Koron,  forming  part  of  the 
province  of  Laconia,  in  Greece.  They  have  been 
regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans, 
whose  land  they  now  occupy ;  but  more  probably 
they  are  of  Slavonic  origin.  They  number  about 
60,000,  and  are  a  wild  and  brave  race,  but  super- 
stitious, and  addicted  to  robbery.  While  the 
Turks  held  possession  of  Greece,  the  M.  were  almost 
completely  independent ;  and  when  not  engaged  in 
a  common  struggle  against  the  Turks,  their  chiefs 
were  at  war  with  each  other.  The  M.,  under  -their 
principal  chief  or  bey,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
war  for  the  Hberation  of  Greece;  but  after  the  death 
of  MavromikaUs,  their  last  bey,  their  independence 
was  destroyed. 

MAINPKIZE,  iu  English  Law,  was  a  term 
denoting  a  security  by  which  the  bailor  or  main- 
pernor took  the  party  bailed  under  his  own  personal 
charge  or  friendly  custody,  giving  security  to 
produce  him  at  the  time  appointed.  The  practice 
is  now  obsolete,  and  superseded  by  Bail  (q.  v.). 

MAI'NTENANCB  is  a  law-term  commonly  used 
to  denote  an  illegal  succouring  of  a  person,  as  by 
lending  money  to  a  stranger  in  carrying  on  law- 
suits. Contracts  are  sometimes  held  to  be  illegal 
on  this  ground. 

MAINTENAlSrCB,  Cap  of,  sometimes  called 
Cap  of  Dignity,  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with 
ermine,  with  two  points  turned  to  the  back,  origin- 
ally only  worn  by  dukes,  but  afterwards  assigned 
to  various  famihes  of  distinction.  Those  farmliea 
who  are  entitled  to  a  cap 
of  maintenance  place  their 
crests  on  it  instead  of  on 
a  wreath.  According  to 
Sir  John  Fearne,  'the 
wearing  of  the  cap  had  a 
beginning  from  the  duke 
or  general  of  an  army, 
who,  having  gotten  vic- 
tory, caused  the  chiefest 
of  the  subdued  enemies 
whom  he  led  to  follow  him  iu  his  triumph,  bearing 
his  hat  or  cap  after  him,  in  token  of  subjection 
and  captivity.'  Most  of  the  reigning  dukes  of 
Germany,  and  various  families  belonging  to  the 
peerage  both  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  bear 
their  crests  on  a  cap  of  maintenance. 

MAINTENOIf,  FBANfOisE  d'Atoign^,  Mae- 
QtnsB  DE,  was  the  daughter  of  Constant  d'Aubignfi 
and  of  Jeanne  de  Cardillac,  and  granddaughter 
of  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubignl,  well-known  for 
his  writings,  his  attachment  to  Protestantism,  and 
his  energetic  character.  Prangoise  was  bom  27th 
November  1635,  in  the  prison  at  Niort,  where  her 
father  was  then  imprisoned.  On  obtaining  his 
release,  he  went  (1639)  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  Martinique  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  in 
1645.  After  her  father's  death,  Fran9oise  returned, 
with  her  mother,  to  France ;  and  her  mother  also 
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dying,  her  father's  sisters  took  her  under  their 
care,  and  educated  her  in  a  convent,  where  her 
conversion  to  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  was 
accomplished  at  the  j|,ge  of  about  14  years — after 
an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  the  brave  Httle 
child,  to  use  her  own  words,  faUguait  les  pritres  la 
Bible  d  la  main.  It  is  singular  to  reflect  what  a 
zealot  she  afterwards  became.  When  she  was  16, 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Scarron  (q.  v.), 
who,  struck  by  her  beauty,  intelligence,  and  help- 
less condition,  offered  her  his  hand,  or,  if  she  should 
prefer  it,  a  sum  of  money  sufiioient  for  her  entrance 
into  a  nunnery.  Although  Scarron  was  lame  and 
deformed,  she  chose  to  marry  him,  and  now  lived  in 
the  midst  of  the  refined  and  intellectual  society  which 
frequented  the  house  of  the  poet.  On  his  death,  in 
1660,  she  was  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  proposed 
to  go  as  a  governess  to  Portugal,  when  Madame  de 
Montespan  (q.  v.)  obtained  her  a  pension  from  the 
king.  Four  years  afterwards,  she  was  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  two  sons  whom  Madame 
de  Montespan  had  borne  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  this 
capacity  displayed  a  patient  tenderness  and  sleep- 
less care  that  no  mother  could  have  surpassed; 
and  now  becoming  acquainted  with  the  king,  soon 
fascinated  him,  so  that  he  bestowed  on  her  100,000 
livres,  with  which  she  bought  the  estate  of  Main- 
tenon;  and  at  last  she  succeeded  in  supplanting 
Madame  de  Montespan.  It  is  difiicult  to  describe 
her  relation  to  the  king.  She  was  not,  it  is  believed, 
his  mistress  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  she  exercised 
an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  him.  She  had  a 
passion  for  being  thought  'a  mother  of  the  church;' 
but  while  she  confessed  the  strength  of  her  desire  to 
Romanise  the  Huguenots,  she  earnestly  denied  that 
she  approved  of  the  detestable  dragonnades.  In  1684, 
about  eighteen  months  after  the  death  of  the  queen, 
Louis  privately  married  her.  She  was  much  disliked 
by  the  people,  but  the  courtiers  sought  her  favour, 
and  her  creatures  were  made  ministers  and  generals. 
In  the  midst  of  splendour,  and  in  the  possession 
of  great  power,  she  was  confessedly  very  unhappy. 
She  carefully  brought  up  the  children  of  Madame 
de  Montespan ;  and  it  was  at  her  instigation  that 
Louis  attempted  to  legitimise  them.  When  he  died 
in  1715,  she  retired  to  the  former  Abbey  of  St  Cyr, 
which,  at  her  wish,  had  been  changed,  thirty  years 
before,  into  a  convent  for  young  ladies.  Here  she 
died,  15th  April  1719.  She  received,  to  the  end  of 
her  life,  the  honours  of  a  king's  widow.  Her  pre- 
tended Memoirs  are  spurious,  but  her  Lettres  (9  vols. 
Amst.  1756,  &c.)  are  genuine.  By  far  the  best  edition 
is  that  published  by  M.  Lavallgc  (1854  et  seq.), 
entitled  (Euvres  de  J&Vie  de  Maintenon  publiSes  pour 
la  premiire  fois  d'apris  les  Manuscrits  et  Copies 
authentiques,  avec  un  Gommentaire  et  des  Notes. 

MAINZ  (Mateitce,  ancient  Moguntiacum),'  the 
most  strongly  fortified  city  in  the  German  Con- 
federation, is  situated  in  50°  N.  lat.,  and  8'  10'  E. 
long.,  iu  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  wine-bearing 
districts  of  Germany,  having  for  its  site  a  gentle 
slope  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Main.  The  population  was  in  1861 
39,702,  exclusive  of  the  regular  confederate  garrison 
of  10,000.  A  floating  bridge,  resting  on  49  pontoons, 
connects  M.  with  the  Rhenish  viEage  of  Castel,  which 
is  included  within  its  vast  and  important  system  of 
fortifications.  These  works,  which  extend  a  length 
of  nearly  ten  miles,  consist  of  14  principal,  and 
numerous  lesser  bastions,  in  addition  to  the  f oiir  forts 
of  Castel,  Mars,  MontebeUo,  and  Petersaue.  In 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
M.  was  surrendered  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  in  1814,  on  condition  that  it  was  to 
constitute  a  German   federal   stronghold,  and  be 
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famsoned  in  common  by  Austrian,  Prussian,  and 
[essian  troops.  Austria  and  Prussia,  moreover,  take 
it  in  turn  to  appoint  the  governor,  vice-governor, 
and  commandant  of  the  forces,  who  hold  their  posts 
five  years,  but  retire  by  suoh  a  mode  of  rotation  as 
annually  to  vary  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  prepon- 
derance. M.,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Germany,  retains  many  evidences  of  medieval 
taste,  and  consists  principally  of  narrow  crooked 
streets ;  but  of  late  years  a  new  town  has  sprung  up 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Koman  city,  and  numerous 
sanitary  improvements  have  been  effected  under  the 
joint  direction  of  the  grand-ducal  and  Sivic  authori- 
ties. M.  has  one  Protestant  and  ten  Cathohc 
churches,  among  the  latter  of  which  the  most  note- 
worthy are  that  of  St  Ignacius,  with  its  beautifully 
painted  roof,  and  the  cathedral,  a  memorable  buUd- 
ing,  which  was  begun  in  978,  and  after  having  been 
six  times  destroyed  by  fire,  or  through  war,  was 
restored  by  Kapoleon.  It  has  one  great  tower,  400 
feet  in  height,  and  6  lesser  towers,  14  altars,  and 
20  minor  chapels.  M.  possesses  numerous  Roman 
remains,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
Mchelstein — a  mass  of  stones  supposed  to  be  a 
memorial  erected  in  honour  of  Drusus — and  the 
ruins  of  a  vast  aqueduct  at  Zalbach.  M.  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  normal  school, 
a  picture-gallery,  museums,  and  a  public  library 
containing  nearly  100,000  volumes.  Among  the 
industrial  products  of  M.,  which  include  artificial 
pearls,  isinglass,  tobacco,,  vinegar,  soap,  carriages, 
musical  instruments,  furniture,  and  articles  in 
leather,  the  first  and  the  last  have  acquired 
special  reputation.  M.,  from  its  position,  necessarily 
enjoys  a  very  important  transit-trade,  both  by 
railway  and  river  steam-navigation ;  and  since  the 
abrogation  of  many  onerous  restrictions,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  great  internal  ports  for  the  corn 
and  wine  trade.  The  history  of  M.  connects  it  with 
Rome  from  the  year  13  B.C.,  when  Drusus  built  on 
its  site  the  castle  of  Magontiacum ;  but  although 
it  derives  some  interest  from  this  circumstance,  it 
owes  its  real  importance  to  Charlemagne.  It  has 
acquired  celebrity  as  the  cradle  of  printing,  which 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Gutenberg,  a  native  of  the  city.  In  November 
1857,  the  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  occasioned 
the  destruction  of  many  buildings  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives. 

MAISTRE,  CoMiB  Joseph  de,  was  born  1753, 
in  GhambSiy,  of  a  noble  French  family,  which  had 
settled  in  Savoy.  While  ■  Savoy  was  occupied  in 
1792  by  the  French,  M.,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
senate,  withdrew  from  the  country ;  and  when  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  in  1799,  was  compelled  to  retreat 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  M.  accompanied  his  court, 
and  in  1803  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St  Peters- 
burg. In  this  post  he  remained  until  1817,  when 
he  was  recalled  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  home 
government,  and  continued  to  reside  in  Turin  till 
his  death,  on  February  25,  1821.  M.  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  legitimacy,  and  in  his  later  career 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the 
new  (or  liberal)  conservative  school  in  politics  and 
religion,  of  which  Chateaubriand  may  be  regarded 
as  the  head.  He  had  obtained  some  reputation 
as  a  writer  at  a  very  early  period.  His  first  work 
of  note,  OonsidSrations  m/r  la  France,  appeared  in 
1796.  His  later  works  were  written  either  at  St 
Petersburg  or  after  his  return  to  Turin.  They  are 
— Esaai  sur  le  Principe  G^n^ateur  des  ConstituMons 
PoUtiqites  (St  Petersburg,  1810) ;  Du  Pape  (Lyon, 
1821) ;  De  VEglwe  GaMicane  (Paris,  1821—1822)  ; 
Soirees  de  St  Petershourg  (2  vols.  1822);  and  a 
posthumous  work,  Examhen,  de  la  Pliilosophie  de 
Bacon  (Paris,  1836). 


MAITLAND,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  family, 
celebrated  both  in  the  literary  and  poUtical  history 
of  their  country.  The  first  who  acquired  distinction 
was  SlE  RiCHAKD  M.  of  Lethington,  son  of  William 
M.  of  Lethington  and  Thirlstane,  who  f  eU  at  Flodden, 
and  of  Martha,  daughter  of  George,  Lord  Seaton. 
He  was  born  in  1496,  studied  at  St  Andrews  and  in 
France,  and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  was  succes- 
sively employed  by  James  V.,  the  Regent  Arran, 
and  Mary  of  Lorraine.  About  1551 — 1552,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  became  a  lord 
of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1561  (before  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sight),  and 
Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1562.  He  died  20th  March  1586, 
at  the  age  of  90.  M.  was  one  of  the  best  men  of  his 
time.  In  an  age  of  violence,  fanaticism,  and  perfidy, 
he  was  honourably  conspicuous  by  his  moderation, 
integrity,  and  anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  law 
and  order.  He  merits  consideration  not  only  as  an 
eminent  and  upright  lawyer,  but  as  a  poet,  a  poetical 
antiquary,  and  an  historian.  AU  his  own  verses 
were  written  after  his  60th  year,  and  shew  what 
things  he  had  most  deeply  at  heart.  For  the  most 
part,  they  consist  of  lamentations  for  the  distracted 
state  of  his  native  country,  the  feuds  of  the  nobles, 
the  discontents  of  the  common  people,  complaints 
'aganis  the  lang  proces  in  the, courts  of  justice,' 
and  the  depredations  '  of  the  border  robbers.'  A 
complete  edition  of  M.'s  original  poems  was  first 
published  in  1830  (1  4to  vol.)  by  the  Maitland  Club, 
a  society  of  literary  antiquaries,  taking  its  namo 
from  Sir  Richard.  His  collection  of  early  Scottish 
poetry  was  a  work  undertaken,  if  not  completed, 
before  his  blindness  attacked  him.  It  consists  of 
two  MS.  vols.,  the  first  containing  176,  and  the 
second  96  pieces;  they  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Pepysian  Library,  Magdalene  College,  Oxford.  M.'s 
principal  historical  performance  is  the  Historie  and 
Gronicle  of  the  Hous  and  Surename  of  Seytoun,  ifeo. 

Maitland,  William,  better  known  as  'Secre- 
tary Lethington,'  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  was  bom  about  1525. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  educated  both  at  St  Andrews 
and  on  the  continent,  and  quickly  displayed  great 
aptitude  for  a  political  career.  He  became  a  convert 
to  the  Reformed  doctrines  about  1555,  but  could 
not  have  been  a  very  violent  partisan,  since  in 
1558  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Mary 
of  Guise.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  openly 
joined  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  was  one 
of  the  Scotch  commissioners  who 'met  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  at  Berwick,  to  arrange  the  conditions  on 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  would  give  them  assistance. 
In  1561,  attef  the  arrival  of  Queen  Mary  from 
France,  he  was  made  an  extraordinary  Lord  of 
Session.  He  strongly  objected  to  the  ratification 
of  Knox's  Booh  ofDisdpUne,  and  in  1563  conducted 
the  prosecution  -  raised  against  Knox  for  treason : 
from  this  time  he  appears  to  have  split  with  the 
Reformers.  Jn  1564,  he  held  a  long  debate  with 
Knox  on  the  claims  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  be 
independent  of  the  state.  In  1566,  he  took  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Rizzio,  after  whose  assassin- 
ation he  was  proscribed,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
for  some  months  in  obscurity.  He  was,  it  is  believed, 
cognizant  of  BothweU's  scheme  for  the  murder  of 
Damley ;  yet,  when  he  saw  the  hopeless  nature  of 
Bothwell's  designs,  he  immediately  joined  the  con- 
federacy of  the  lords.  While  Mary  was  stQl  a 
prisoner  at  Loch  Leven,  he  is  said  to  have  written  to 
her,  offering  his  services,  yet  he  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  King  James  VI.,  1567 ;  and  although 
he  secretly  aided  in  the  escape  of  the  queen,  he 
fought  against  her  on  the  field  of  Lanaside,  In  1568, 
he  accompanied  the  Regent  Moray  to  the  conferences 
held  at  York  regarding  the  Scottish  queen;  but  even 
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here  he  tried  to  further  her  interests,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  propose  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
a  union  between  him  and  Mary.  The  Scottish 
lords  now  felt  that  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  in  1569  he  was  arrested 
at  Stirling,  but  was  liberated  shortly  after  by  an 
artifice  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  After  the  murder  of 
the  Begeut  Moray,  he  ana  Kirkaldy  became  the 
soul  of  the  queen's  party,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  declared  a  rebel,  deprived  of  his  offices  and 
lands  by  the  Eegent  Morton,  and  besieged,  along 
with  Kirkaldy,  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  After  a  long 
resistance,  the  castle  siirreudered,  and  M.  was 
imprisoned  in  Leith,  where  he  died,  '  some,'  says 
Melville,  '  supposing  he  took  a  drink  and  died, 
as  the  auld  Romans  were  wont  to  do.'  Buchanan 
has  drawn  his  character  with  a  severe  pen  in  his 
Scottish  tract  entitled  The  Chameleon. 

Maitland,  John,  Duke  or  Lauderdale,  grand- 
son of  John,  first  Lord  Thirlstane,  brother  of  the 
famous  Secretary  Lethington,  and  son  of  John, 
first  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Seaton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline  ana  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  the  ancient  family 
seat  of  Lethington,  24th  May  .1616.  He  received 
an  excellent  education,  being  skilled,  according  to 
Bishop  Burnet,  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  history, 
and  divinity,  was  carefully  trained  in  Presbyterian 
principles,  and  entered  public  life  as  a  keen  and 
even  a  fanatical  Covenanter.  In  1643,  he  attended 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  as  an  elder 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  a  party  to  the 
surrender  of  Charles  I.  to  the  English  army  at 
Newcastle.  Shortly  after,  however,  he  changed 
his  politics  altogether,  and  became  a  decided 
royaUst.  When  Charles  II.  came  to  Scotland  from 
Holland,  Lauderdale  accompanied  him ;  but  being 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651, 
was  kept  a  prisoner  for  nine  years.  Set  at  liberty 
by  General  Monk,  in  1660  he  hastened  to  the 
Hague,  and  was  warmly  received  by  Charles.  After 
the  removal  of  Middleton  in  1662,  and  of  Rothes  in 
1667,  Lauderdale  was  practically  the  sole  ruler  of 
Scotland,  and  for  some  time  displayed  a  spirit  of 
moderation,  and  an  apparent  regard  for  the  religious 
feelings  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he  soon  became  a 
bitter  persecutor,  sent  multitudes  of  the  Covenanters 
'to  glorify  God  at  the  Grassmarket,'  and  repelled 
in  blasphemous  language  the  remonstrances  which 
many  distinguished  persons  ventured  to  make.  In 
1672,  Charles  shewed  his  appreciation  of  Lauder- 
dale's character  and  conduct  by  creating  him 
Marquis  of  March  and  Duke  of  Lauderdale ;  two 
years  afterwards,  he  was  raised  to  the  English 
peerage  by  the  titles  of  Viscount  Petersham  and 
Earl  of  Guilford,  and  received  a  seat  in  the  English 
Privy  Council.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  '  Cabal ; ' 
but  having,  by  his  domineering  arrogance,  excited 
the  disgust  and  hatred  of  his  colleagues,  as  well 
as  of  the  whole  English  nation,  he  fell  into  dis- 
grace, was  stripped  of  all  his  offices  and  pensions 
m  1682,  and  died  at  Tunbridge  on  the  24th  August 
of  the  same  year.  Lauderdale,  according  to  Burnet, 
'  was  in  his  principles  much  against  popery  and 
arbitrary  government,'  and  his  infamy  consists  in 
his  shameless  sacrifice  of  his  convictions  to  his 
interests.  He  was  a  rude,  blustering,  passionate 
man,  with  what  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  called 
a  '  blundeiing  understanding.'  Burnet  has  also 
given  us  a  picture  of  his  appearance.  '  He  was 
very  big,  his  hair  red,  hanging  oddly  about  him. 
His  tongue  was  too  big  for  his  mouth,  which  made 
him  bedew  all  that  he  talked  to ;  and  his  whole 
manner  was  very  unfit  for  a  court.' 

MAITREYA  was,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  a 
disciple  of  the  Buddha  S'&kyamuui  and  a  Bodhi- 
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sattwa,  or  a  man  of  pre-eminent  virtue  and  sanctity. 
He  is  classed  in  their  mythology  amongst  the  gods 
called  Tushitas,  or  'the  happy,'  and  has  generally 
the  epithet  Ajita,  or  '  unconquered.'  The  Buddhists 
believe  that  he  vidll  become  incarnate '  as  their 
future  Buddha.  In  Tibetan,  he  is  called  Jampa, 
A  faithful  representation  of  this  Buddha,  surrounded 
by  the  (Tibetan)  goddesses  Dolma,  the  Mantas  or 
Buddhas  of  medicine,  two  ancient  priests,  and 
various  saints,  will  be  found  in  the  atlas  of  Emil 
Schlagintweit's  Buddhism  in  Tibet  (London  and 
Leipzig,  1863),  where  an  interesting  sketch  is  given 
(p.  207,  ff.)  of  the  characteristic  types  of  Buddha 
images,  and  of  the  measurements  of  Buddha  statues 
made  by  his  brothers  in  India  and  Tibet. 

MAIZE  (Zea),  a  genus  of  grasses,  having  monoe- 
cious flowers ;  the  male  flowers  forming  a  loose 
panicle  at  the  top  of  the  culm ;  the  female  flowers 
in  axillary  spikes,  enclosed  in  large  tough  spathes, 
from  wVch  only  the  extremely  long  styles — in  tho 
common  species  6 — 8  inches  long — hang  out  like 
tufts  of  feathers  or  silken  tassels.  The  grains  are 
large,  roundish,  compressed,  naked,  and  arranged  in 
parallel  rows  along  the  upright  axis  of  the  spike. — 
The  Common  M.,  or  Indian  Cokn  [Z.  mays),  is  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  where  it  was  cultivated  by  the  aborigines 
before  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus. 
But  a  representation  of 
the  plant  found  in  an 
ancient  Chinese  book  in 
the  royal  library  in  Paris, 
and  the  alleged  discovery 
of  some  grains  of  it  in 
the  cellars  of  ancient 
houses  in  Athens,  have 
led  some  to  suppose  that 
it  is  a  native  also  of  the 
East,  and  has  from  a 
very  early  period  been 
cultivated  there,  and 
even  that  it  is  the  'com' 
of  Scripture ;  although  on 
this  supposition,  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  the 
subsequent  neglect  of  it 
until  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  since  which 
the  spread  of  its  culti- 
vation in  the  Old  World 
has  taken  place  with  a 
rapidity  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  its 
great  productiveness  and 
other  valuable  quali- 
ties. Columbus  himself 
brought  it  to  Spain  about 
the  year  1520.  It  is  now  in  general  cultivation  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  supplies  a  principal  part  of  the 
food  Of  the  inhabitants  of  many  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  is  by  far  the  most  productive  of  all  the 
cereals;  in  the  most  favourable  situations  yielding 
an  increase  of  eight  hundred  for  one,  whilst  an 
increase  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred 
for  one  is  common  where  irrigation  is  practised,  and 
even  without  this  the  return  is  large.  M.  succeeds 
well  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates ;  and, 
being  a  short-lived  annual,  is  cultivated  also  where 
the  heat  of  summer  is  intense  and  of  sufficient  dura- 
tion, whatever  may  be  the  cold  of  winter.  Thus,  its 
cultivation  extends  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  pretty  common  in  Germany ; 
although  the  want  of  sufficient  summer  heat  renders 
it  a  very  uncertain  crop  even  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Britain.     Some  of  the  varieties  of  M.  require 
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about  five  months  from  the  time  o£  sowing  for  the 
ripening  of  their  grains  ;  whilst  others,  which,  of 
course,  are  preferred  in  countries  having  a  com- 
paratively short  summer,  ripen  in  six  weeks,  or 
even  less,  but  they  are  much  lees  productive.    The 
varieties  are  very  numerous,  of  taller  or  humbler 
growth,  from  three  to  ten,  or  even  fourteen  feet ;  with 
yellow,  white,  brownish-red,  or  purple,  glass-like, 
somewhat  translucent  grains,  which  vary  very  much 
in  size.     The  culm  is  stout  and  erect ;  the  leaves' 
from  one  foot  to  two  feet  long,  and  two  or  three 
inches  broad;   the  ears  or  cobs  generally  two  or 
three  in  number,  situated  below  the  middle  of  the 
stem ;   in  the  large  varieties,  often  above  a  foot 
long,  and  thicker  than  a  man's  wrist,  in  the  smallest 
varieties,  four  or  five  inches  in  length.     M.  succeeds 
best  in  light,  rich,  deep,  and  rather  moist  soils ;  and 
dislikes  shady  situations.     It   is    very  generally 
planted  in  little  hillocks  raised  at  intervals,  and  to 
each  of  which  five  or  six  seeds  are  allotted.     North 
American   settlers   generally   make   it  their  first 
crop  on  newly  cleared  and  very  partially  tilled 
ground.      The  grains  of  M.  make  a  very  palatable 
kind  of  groats,  and  afford  an  excellent  iheal  for 
baking   purposes.      The   meal    is   not,   however, 
adapted  for  making  bread  without  a  mixture  of 
wheat,  flour,  or  rye,  owing  to  its  deficiency  in  gluten; 
although,  in  oily  or  fatty  matter,  M.  is  richer  than 
any  other  grain,  and  is  very  nutritious.      M.  meal 
mixed  with  rye  meal  forms  the   common   brown 
bread  of  New  England.      M.  very  coarsely  ground 
and  boiled  forma  the  hominy  of  the  Southern  States 
of  North  America.    The  porridge  made  of  M.  meal 
is  called  mush  in  North  America ;   and  the  entire 
grains  are  used  under  the  name  of  hulled  corn  or 
samp.     The  unripe  grains,  slightly  roasted,  burst 
and  tiu'n  inside    out,    assuming   a    very    peculiar 
appearance  ;  in  this  state,  they  are  known  as  pop- 
corn; and  in  this  state  are  a  favourite  article   of 
food  in  America,  and  have  recently  become  common 
in  shops  in  Britain.    The  cobs  of  M.,  ripe  or  vmripe, 
are  gathered  with  the  hand.     The  unripe  cobs  are 
often  pickled;  they  are  also  often  boiled  for  the 
table.     A  kind  of  beer  called  Ohica  (q.  v.)  is  made 
from  M.,  also  a  spirituous  liquor,  and  vinegar.     The 
starch   of  M.  is  a  good  substitute  for  arrow-root, 
and  is  now  well  known  in  Britain,  under  various 
names,  as  Oswego  Flour,  &c. — The  pith  of  the  culm, 
before  the  flowers  are  produced,  abounds  in  a  sweet 
juice,  which,  being  extracted  by  pressure,  is  boiled 
into   an  excellent  sirup,  and  has   sometimes  been 
employed  to  furnish  sugar  ;  it  is  also  fermented  and 
distflled,  and  yields  a  good  spirituous  liquor.     The 
small  young  stalks  of  thickly  sown  crops  are  cut 
over  by  the  Mexicans,  as  an  article  for  the  dessert. 
In  countries  where  M.  does  not  ripen  well,  it  is 
sometimes  sown  to  afford  food  for  poultry,  or  to  be 
mown  as  green  fodder  for  cattle.    Where  it  is  culti- 
vated for  its  grain,  the    dried  leaves  are  used  as 
winter  fodder.     The  tops,  cut  off  after  flowering, 
are  stored  for  the  same  use.     The  stalks  are  used 
for  thatch  and  fcJr  fuel,  and  for  making  baskets. 
The  fibres  of  the  culm  and  leaves  afford  a  durable 
kind  of  yarn ;   and  the    bracts  or  spathea  which 
surround  the  ear  are  elastic,  and  can  be  applied 
to  the  stuffing  of  chairs,  saddles,  &c.,  and  to  the 
manufacture   of    good   durable    mattresses,   which 
have  become  a  profitable  article  of  trade  in  Paris 
and  Strasburg.     The  spathes  are  also  much  used  for 
.packing  oranges  and  lemons ;  and  in  South  America 
for  making  cigarettes.     Good  paper  has  been  manu- 
factured from  them. — There  are  few  plants  of  which 
the  uses  are  more  various  than  M.,  and  few  which 
are  of  greater  importance  to  man. — For  separation  of 
the  grains  of  M.  from  the  ears,  a  particular  kind  of 
thrashing-machine  is  used. — ^Another  species  of  M.,  i 


called  Chili  M.,  or  Valpaeaiso  Coen  {Z.  Curagua), 
is  diatiuguished  by  its  serrated  leaves.  It  is  a 
smaller  plant,  a  native  of  Chili,  and  has  won  a 
superstitious  regard,  because  its  grains  when  roasted 
split  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

MAJESTY,  a  title  of  honour  now  usually 
bestowed  on  sovereigns.  Among  the  Bxjmans, 
majestas  was  used  to  signify  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  people ;  and  the  senatorial,  consiUar,  or 
dictatorial  majesty  was  spoken  of,  in  consequence 
of  these  funotionariea  deriving  their  power  from 
the  people.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  republic, 
majestas  became  excluaively  the  attribute  of  the 
emperors,  dignitas  being  thenceforth  that  of  the 
magistrates.  The  majestas  of  the  emperors  of  Rome 
was  supposed  to  descend  to  those  of  Germany  as 
their  successors ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  attribute 
by  other  European  sovereigns  is  of  comparatively 
late  date.  Its  use  began  in  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  up  to  which  time 
'Your  Grace'  or  'Your  Highness'  had  been  the 
appropriate  mode  of  addressing  the  sovereign. 
Henry  II.  was  the  first  king  of  France  who  was 
similarly  styled,  and  Louis  XI.  and  his  successors 
became  entitled,  in  virtue  of  a  papal  bull,  to  call 
themselves  by  the  title  of  'Most  Christian  Majesty.' 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  similarly  obtained 
for  themselves  and  their  successors  the  title  of 
'Most  Catholic  Majesty;'  and  Stephen,  Duke  of 
Himgary,and  Maria  Theresa,  of  'Apostolic  Majesty.' 
The  emperor  of  Austria  is  now  styled  his  Imperial 
Royal  Majeaty;  in  German,  'K.  K.  (abbreviated 
for  '  Kaiserliche  Kiinigliche)  Majestat.'  Emperors, 
kings,  and  queens  are  now  generally  addressed  as 
'  Your  Majesty,'  not  including  the  sultan  of  Turkey, 
whose  proper  style  is  'Your  Highness.'  The 
sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  personally 
addressed  as  '  Your  Majesty ; '  and  letters  are 
addressed  to  'The  King's'  or  'Queen's'  'Most 
Excellent  Majesty.'  ' 

In  Heraldry,  an  eagle  crowned,  and  holding  a 
sceptre,  is  blazoned  as  an  '  eagle  in  his  majesty.' 

MAJO'LICA,  a  name  at  first  given  by  the 
Italians  to  a  certain  kind  of  earthen-ware,  because 
the  first  specimens  that  they  saw  came  from 
Majorca ;  but  as  subsequently  a  large  manufacture 
of  the  same  kind  of  earthen-ware  was  carried  on  at 
Faenza,  the  name  majolica  was  dropped,  and 
'Faience'  substituted.  The  term  majolica  is  now 
used  to  designate  vessels  made  of  coloured  clay, 
and  coated  with  a  white  opaque  varnish,  so  as  to 
resemble  '  faience ;'  it  is  of  much  less  value,  and  is 
very  common  in  Italy. 

MAJOR,  a  term  in  Music,  applicable  to  those 
intervals  which  are  susceptible  of  being  lowered  a 
semitone  without  becoming  false.  See  Interval. 
Major  is  chiefly  used  as  applied  to  the  mode,  key, 
or  scale,  which  is  ^aid  to  be  in  the  major  when  the 
third  above  the  key-note  is  a  major  third — that  is, 
when  it  is  distant  from  the  key-note  four  semitones ; 
thus,  C  C|D  Bl^^     . 

12      3     4 

MAJOK,  in  the  Army,  is  the  second  field-officer 
in  a  battalion  of  infantry  or  regiment  of  cavalry. 
He  ranks  next  to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  is  mounted, 
and  is  responsible,  with  the  adjutant,  that  the  men 
are  properly  drilled  and  equipped.  He  commands 
in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant-colonel.  In  action, 
or  on  the  march,  he  usually  has  charge  of  one 
wing.  The  pay  of  a  major  ranges  from  £1,  4s.  5d. 
a  day  in  the  household  cavalry,  to  16s.  a  day  in 
the  iiifantry  of  the  line ;  and  the  regulation  price 
of  his  commission  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of 
the  line  is  ^3200.   There  are  no  majors  in  the  Royal 
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Artillery,  Eoyal  Engineers,  or  Royal  Marines. 
Used  adjeotively,  the  word  major,  in  the  army, 
signifies  a  superior  class  in  a  certain  rank,  as  ser- 
geants-major, who  are  superior  sergeants;  except  in 
the  case  of  general  oflEcers,  in  which  its  signification 
is  arbitrarily  limited  to  major-general,  the  third  of 
the  four  classes  of  generals. 

MAJO'ROA  (Spanish,  Mallorca),  the  largest  of 
the  Balearic  Isles  (q.  v.),  lies  107  imles  south-east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  171  miles  north  of  Algiers.  Its 
greatest  length  (from  east  to  west)  is  64  miles, 
and  its  breadth  (from  north  to  south)  48  nules, 
with  an  area  of  about  1386  EngHsh  square  nules. 
The  north-east  half  of  the  island  is  mountainous; 
the  other  parts  are  finely  diversified  with  hills, 
vaUeys,  and  plains.  The  climate  is  healthful,  the 
sea-breeze  preserving  a  nearly  equable  temperature 
over  the  whole  island.  The  inhabitants,  who  much 
resemble  the  Catalans  in  their  appearance  and 
manners,  number  (1857)  about  200,000,  are  hospi- 
table and  industrious,  and  mostly  employ  them- 
selves in  agriculture.  The  chief  products  of  the 
island  are  marble,  slate,  plaster,  the  common  cereals 
and  legumes,  oranges,  sUk,  lemons,  oUj  wine  of 
excellent  quality,  olives,  and  aromatic  herbs.  The 
chief  town  is  Raima  (q.  v.),  the  capital.  The  Spanish 
government  makes  use  of  M.  as  a  place  of  banish- 
ment for  pohtical  offenders. 

MAJO'RITY  is  the  age  at  which  a  person  in 
this  country  acquires  the  status  of  a  person  sui  juris 
■ — i.  e.,  is  able  to  manage  his  or  her  own  affairs. 
This  age,  in  the  United.  Kingdom,  is  21.  Under 
that  age,  persons  in  England  and  Ireland  are  called 
infants,  and  are  more  or  less  subject  to  guardians, 
who  manage  for  them  their  property.  In  Scotland, 
young  persons  are  called  minors  between  12  (if 
females)  or  14  (if  males)  and  21.  It  is  chiefly  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  property  that  the 
distinction  of  majority  is  fixed  upon,  as  it  is  assumed 
that  persons  under  that  age  have  not  discretion  and 
firmness  to  enter  single-handed  into  contracts.  It 
is  also  a  common  period  fixed  upon  in  wills  at  which 
to  make  provisions  payable.  As  far  as  liabQity  for 
crime  is  concerned,  majority  makes  no  difference, 
for  all  persons  are  capable  of  crime,  when  they  have 
discretion  enough  to  know  that  particular  acts  are 
crimiual.  A  minor  can,  in  Scotland,  make  a  will  of 
movable  estate,  but  cannot  do  so  in  England. 

MAKALLAH,  a  seaport  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  300  miles  east-north-east  of  the  port  of 
Aden.  It  has  a  weU-protected  harbour,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
layiag  ia  stores.  It  exports  gum,  hides,  and  senna, 
and  ia  an  extensive  slave-market.    Pop.  about  4500. 

MAKIA'S',  one  of  the  Moluccas  (q.  v.). 

MAKO',  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Maros,  16  miles  east-south-east 
of  Szegedin.  Pop.  25,595,  mp-ny  of  whom  are  Jews. 
The  town  contains  numerous  nulls,  and  is  famous 
for  its  breed  of  oxen,  which  are  of  unusually  large 
size. 

MAKEIZI,  Iaki  Abdiit  Abu  Ahmat>  Moham- 
mad, an  eminent  Arabic  historian  and  geographer, 
was  born  in  1360  A.  D.,  in  Makriz,  near  Baalbec. 
He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history, 
jurisprudence,  tradition,  astrology,  &c.,  at  Cairo, 
where  also  he  afterwards  held  the  offices  of 
mohtasib,  or  inspector  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  of  khatib  and  imam  at  different  mosques.  The 
most  important  of  his  numerous  works  are  a  Topo- 
graphical History  of  Egypt,  a  History  of  the  Mamluh 
Sultans,  and  two  treatises  on  Moslem  (Kufic)  coins, 
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weights,  and  measures,  which  have  been  edited  and 
translated  by  Tychsen  (into  Latin),  and  by  SUvestre 
de  Sacy  (into  Erench).  M.  also  commenced  a  work 
On  tJie  Important  Personages  who  had  visited  Egypt, 
intended  to  fill  80  vols. ;  but  only  a  small  portion 
of  these  (one  autograph  volume  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris)  was  really  aoeompKshed.  Ha 
died,  at  the  age  of  82  years,  in  1442  A.  D. 

M  AL  AB  A'E,  a  maritime  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  district  of  Coimbatore,  while  on  the  W.  its 
shores  are  washed  by  the  Arabian  Sea ;  and  it 
extends  in  lat.  from  10°  15'  to  12°  18'  N.  Area, 
6050  square  miles ;  pop.  1,514,909 ;  net  revenue, 
£260,478.  The  surface  is  occupied  in  the  east  by 
the  Neilgherries,  and  the  Western  Ghauts  cover  a 
great  portion  of  the  district.  The  name  of  this 
district  is  applied  to  the  whole  south-western 
coast  of  Southern  India. 

MALA'BATHEUM,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  aromatic  leaves,  which  were 
in  high  repute  among  them,  both  as  a  medicine 
and  a  perfume,  and  with  which  they  sometimes 
flavoured  wine.  These  leaves  were  brought  from 
India,  whence  they  were  often  called  Indian 
Leaves ;  and  from  the  Value  in  which  they  were 
held,  sometimes  simply  Leaves,  just  as  the  term 
Bark  is  now  used  to  designate  the  medicinal  bark 
of  the  Cinchonas.  Many  fabulous  accounts  were 
current  of  their  origin.  They  are  now  pretty 
certaioly  known  to  be  the  same  with  the  leaves  sold 
in  every  Indian  bazaar  under  the  name  of  Tej-pat, 
the  produce  of  two  nearly  allied  species  of  Cinnamon 
(Ginnamomum  Tainala  and  G.  attdflorum),  growing 
in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Himalayan  valleys  ;  and 
the  name  M.  is  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  Tamala- 
putra,  Tamala  leaf.  They  are  aromatic,  fragrant, 
and  gently  stimulant. 

MALA'CCA,  a  Britisli  maritime  settlement  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  extends 
in  lat.  from  2°  to  3°  N.,  and  long,  from  102°  to  103° 
E.  It  is  40  miles  in  length;  and,  including  the 
district  of  Naning,  about  25  miles  broad.  Area, 
about  1000  square  miles  ;  pop.  estimated  at  60,000. 
Near  the  coast,  which  is  washed  by  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  the  surface  is  flat  and  swampy,  producing 
rice.  Inland,  there  are  low  hiUs,  Mount  Ophir 
rising  to  3920  feet.  Although  little  agriculture  is 
carried  on,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is 
still  in  the  condition  of  jungle,  the  soil  is  fertile  in 
rice,  sago,  pepper,  fruits,  vegetables,  rattans,  and 
timber.  In  the  district  of  Naning  are  tiu-mines  of 
some  value.  The  climate  is  remarkably  salubrious ; 
the ,  land  and  sea  breezes  are  regular ;  and  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  72°  to  85°.  The  town  and 
seaport  of  M.,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  lat.  20°  11'  K,  long.  102°  16'  E., 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the 
Strait  of  Malacca.  It  is  handsome  and  well  buUt, 
and  presents  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea.  Its 
most  interesting  building  is  the  church  of  our  Lady 
del  Monte,  the  scene  of  the  labours  and  supposed 
miracles  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  the  '  Apostle  of  the 
East.'  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  6000  to 
15,000. 

M.  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  under  Albu- 
querque in  1509;  became  a  Dutch  possession  in 
1642  ;  fell,  in  1795,  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  to 
whom  it  was  finally  ceded  in  1824  Since  September 
1851,  M.,  together  viiih.  Singapore  and  the  Prince 
of  "Wales  Island,  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
government  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal 

MALACCA,  Strait  op,  separates  the  Malay 
Peninsula  on  the  north-east  from  the  island  of 
Sumatra  on  the  south-west.    Length,  620  miles  • 
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breadth  varying  from  25  milea  at  tlie  south-east  to 
200  miles  at  wie  north-west  extremity.  In  this 
strait  are  the  British  settiementa  '  of  Singapore, 
Malacca,  and  Penang. 

MA'LACHI  (probably  an  abbreviated  form  of 
MalachyaJi,  meaning  '  messenger  of  Jehovah ;'  the 
Seventy  and  the  Vulgate  have  Malachias),  the 
name  given  to  the  last  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Regarding  its  author,  nothing  whatever 
is  known.  It  has  even  been  doubted  whether  M.  is 
a  proper  name  or  only  an  appellative  ;  the  Seventy, 
the  Chaldee,  Jerome,  and  many  modern  scholars— 
Vitringa,  Hengsteuberg,  TJmbreit,  &o. — favour  the 
latter  view.  ,  The  period  when  the  writer  of  M. 
composed  his  prophecies  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  during  the  governorship  of  Nehemiah,  or  about 
420  B.  c.  The  book  exhibits  that  strict  regard  for 
the  proper  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
that  hatred  of  foreign  marriages,  &c.,  which  marked 
the  religious  Jews  after  the  return  from  exile,  but 
has  little  of  the  old  prophetic  fire,  freedom,  and 
dramatic  force. 

MA'L  ACHITE,  a  mineral,  essentially  a  carbonate 
of  copper,  of  a  green  colour,  often  found  as  an 
incrustation  or  stalactitio  along  with  other  ores  of 
copper  ;  often  in  large  masses,  and  often  also  crys- 
tallised in  rather  oblique  four-sided  prisms,'  bevelled 
on  the  extremities,  or  with  the  bevel- 
ling planes  truncated  so  as  to  form 
six-sided  prisms.  It  is  often  of  a 
fibrous  structure.  It  is  valuable  as 
an  ore  of  copper,  although  seldom 
smelted  alone,  not  only  because  it  is 
Crystal  found  along  with  other  ores,  but 
of  Malachite,  because  the  metal  is  apt  to  be  carried 
off  with  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
sometimes  passed  off  in  jewellery  as  turquoise, 
although  easily  distinguished  by  its  colour  and  much 
inferior  hardness.  It  is  used  for  many  ornamental 
purposes ;  slabs  of  it — chiefly  from  the'  mines  of 
Siberia — are  made  into  tables,  mantel-pieces,  &o., 
of  exquisite  beauty.  In  1835,  a  mass  of  solid  M. 
was  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains  of  more  than 
seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  about  25 
tons. 

MALACHY,  Imah,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in 
Ireland,  and  a  saint  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
is  remarkable  not  only  for  his  connection  'with  a 
very  important  period  of  Irish  church  history,  but 
also  from  the  circumstance  of  his  biography  having 
been  written  by  his  distinguished  contemporary,  St 
Bernard.  M.  was  bom,  in  the  end  of  the  11th  c, 
of  a  noble  family,  and  having  been  educated  by  a 
hermit  named  Imar,  received  orders  at  an  early  age 
from  the  hands  of  Celsus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
His  reputation  for  learning  and  sanctity  was  imex- 
ampled  in  that  age,  and  Celsus  had  early  designed 
M.  as  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Armagh ;  but  M. 
protested  against  it,  in  consequence  of  an  abuse 
similar  to  wiat  of  Lay  Impbopbiation  (q.  v.),  by 
which  the  temporalities  of  the  see  were  held  by 
laymen,  called  Ooarbs.  In  the  end,  however,  he 
was  elected,  'with  the  full  rights  of  his  see,  and 
soon  afterwards,  in  his  capacity  of  primate,  took 
measures  for  the  reform  of  the  many  abuses  which 
prevailed  in  all  the  churches  of  Ireland.  He  went 
to  Kome  duriag  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  II., 
and  ha'ving  in  vain  sought  permission  to  resign  his 
see,  and  retire  to  Clairvaux,  returned  to  Ireland 
invested  ■with  extraordinary  powers  as  legate  of 
the  pope.  In  this  capacity,  he  made  a  'visitation 
of  Ireland,  and  many  of  the  controversies  as  to  the 
ancient  religious  usages  of  the  Irish  Church,  which 
would  be  out  of  ■place  in  this  pubhoation,  turn 
upon  this  period.      M.  again  repaired  to  France 


in  1147,  in  order  to  meet  the  pope,  Eugene  III., 
during  his  'visit  to  that  couutiy ;  but  before  his 
arriv£U,  the  jpope  had  returned  to  Rome,  .and  M., 
during  a  'visit  to  his  friend,  St  Bernard,  at  Clair- 
vaux, was  seized  'with  an  iUness  which  ended  in 
his  death  in  the  year  1148.  A  curioua  'Prophecy 
concerning  the  Future  Bomau  Pontiffs,'  is  extant 
under  the  name  of  Malachy.  It  designates,  by  a 
few  brief  phrases,  the  leading  characteristics  of 
each  successive  reign,  and  in  some  instances  these 
descriptive  characteristics  have  proved  so  curiously 
appropriate  as  to  lead:  to  some  discussion.  The 
characteristic  of  Pio  None,  Crux  de  Cruce  (cross 
after  cross),  was  the  subject  of  much  speculation. 
That  the  prophecy  really  dates  from  the  time  of 
M.,  no  scholar  now  supposes  ;  it  was  unknown  not 
only  to  St  Bernard,  but  to  all  others,  until  the 
16th  century.  It  is  first  noticed  in  the  end  of  that 
century,  but  it  may  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  its 
worth  to  state  that  neither  Baronius  nor  any  of  his 
continuators  deemed  it  deserving  of  attention: 

MALACO'LOGY  (Gr.  malakos,  soft),  a  name 
now  not  unfrequently  employed  to  designate  that 
branch  of  natural  history  which  has  molluscs  (called 
malakia  by  Aristotle)  for  its  subject.  Linnseus,  and 
the  naturalists  who  preceded  him,  devoted  some 
attention  to  this  study ;  but  until  the  time  of  Cuvier, 
the  shells  of  the  shell-bearing  molluscs  received  a 
disproportionate  share  of  attention,  and  the  animals 
themselves  were  little  regarded.  Conohology  (q.  v.) 
has  now,  however,  sunk  to  a  very  subordinate 
place,  as  a  mere  part  of  malacology,  and  this  branch , 
of  science  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  present 
century  by  many  eminent  naturalists  'with  great 
zeal  and  success.  The  names  of  Oken,  Sa'viguy, 
De  Blainville,  Van  Beneden,  Milne-Edwards,  and 
Owen,  perhaps  deserve  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 

MALACOPTEBY'GII,  MALACO'PTERI  (Gr. 
malakos,  soft ;  and  pteryx,  a  "wing),  or  MALACOP- 
TEROUS  FISHES,  one  of  the  two  primary  divisions 
of  Osseous  Fishes  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  distin- 
guished by  soft  or  spineless  fins,  the  rays  of  which 
are  jointed.  Spiny  rays  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  first  dorsal  and  the  pectoral  fins.  Cu-vder  sub- 
di-vided  the  M.  into  orders  according  to  the  position 
or  absence  of  the  ventral  fins  ;  M.  dbdominalea 
ha'ving  the  ventral  fins  beneath  the  belly,  as  the 
salmon  and  herring;  M.  eub-brachiati  having  the 
ventral  fins  beneath  the  shoulder,  as  the  cod  and 
haddock;  and  M.  apodee  wanting  ventral  fins, 
as  eels.  Muller,  however — followed  in  this  by 
Owen  and  others — ^has  separated  from  the  M.  an 
order  of  fishes  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
Anacanths  {Anacanthini ;  Gr.  spineless),  differing 
from  aoanthopterous  fishes  merely  in  the  absence 
of  spinous  rays  in  the  fins.  Among  the  anacanths 
are  the  important  families  Gadidce  (Cod,  &c.)  and 
Pleuronectidce  (Flat-fish). 

MA'LAGA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  modem  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  70  miles  north- 
east of  Gibraltar.  Sheltered  on  the  north  and  east 
by  mountains,  and  'with  a  climate  of  which  dry- 
ness and  constant  sunshine  are  the  characteristics, 
this  place  is  superior  as  a  resort  for  invalids  to 
any  other  either  of  France  or  Italy.  Winter,  in 
the  English  sense,  is  here  almost  uninown.  M.  is 
purely  a  place  of  commerce,  and  -with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  fine  Moorish  remains,  it  contains 
little  that  can  be  called  artistic.  The  sea  is  here 
receding,  and  the  Moorish  dock-yard  and  quay  are 
no-sv  in  the  town,  while  the  beautiful  Alameda,  or 
pubUc  walk,  was  covered  with  water  last  century. 
M.  is  famous  for  its  sweet  Muscatel  -wines,  gro'wn 
on  the  heights  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  richest  of 
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whicli  are  called  Las  Lagrimas.  Of  the  dry  wines 
made  here,  about  30,000  butts,  each  about  £10  in 
value,  are  exported  to  England  and  America.  In 
1860,  the  exports,  consisting  chiefly  of  wines,  oil, 
figs,  almonds,  grapes,  and  raisins,  amounted  to 
£805,408 ;  and  the  imports  for  the  same  year,  con- 
sisting of  salt-fish,  iron  manufactures,  and  colonial 
produce,  amounted  to  £1,256,249.  Besides  its 
legitimate  trade  and  its  manufactures  of  cloth, 
ropea,  leather,  soap,  &c.,  M.  carries  on  an  extensive 
smuggling  traffic  with  Gibraltar  and  Marseille. 
Pop.  113,050.  M.,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Malaca, 
is  a  very  ancient  place.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  has  enjoyed  a  commercial  existence 
and  a  measure  of  prosperity  for  3000  years. 

MALAGA,  a  modern  maritime  province  of  Spain, 
formed  out  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Granada 
(q.  v.),  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  E.  by  the  province  of  Granada,  and  on  the 
W.  by  that  of  Cadiz.  Area,  2786  square  miles; 
pop.  451,406. 

MALAGUB'TTA  PEPPER.  See  Grains  os 
Pabadise. 

MALAPTERU'RUS  (Gr.  malahos,  soft ;  pteron, 
a  fin ;  and  oura,  the  tail)  is  the  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  SUuridce  (q.  v.),  in  which 
m  place  of  »,  true  dorsal  fin,  there  is  a  soft  fatty 
fin  near  the  tail,  and  to  this  peculiarity  the  name 
is  due.  Two  species  are  known — viz.,  M.  electricus 
and  M.  Beninensis.    See  Eleotkicity,  Animal. 

MALA'RIA.     See  Miasma. 

MALAY  APPLE.     See  EtJCfENlA. 

MALA'Y  ARCHIPELAGO,  also  caUed  the 
INDIAN  or  EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO  and 
MALAISIA,  by  far  the  largest,  if  not  also  the 
most  important  island  group,  or  rather  system 
of  island  groups  in  the  world,  stretches  in  long, 
from  95°  to  about  140°  E.,  and  in  lat.  from  19° 
N.  to  11°  S.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
China  Sea,  on  the  B.  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  Austraha  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  principal  groups  in  the  Archipelago  are  the 
Sunda  Islands,  in  the  west,  embracing  Sumatra, 
Java,  &c. ;  the  Philippines,  in  the  north ;  and  the 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  eastward  from  Celebes. 
The  chief  members  of  the  system  are  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Celebes ;  only  the  western  division 
of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  is  reckoned  as  forming 
a  portion  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Of  these 
islands,  Spain  holds  the  Philippines ;  Britain  pos- 
sesses the  settlements  of  Penaug,  Singapore,  Labuan, 
and  Malacca ;  native  potentates  reign  in  several ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  extensive 
Archipelago  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  and  is 
frequently  named  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies.  With 
the  exception  of  the  tropical  coasts  of  Brazil,  no 
region  produces  such  a  luxuriant  magnificence  of 
vegetation  as  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  heat  of 
the  climate  is  pleasantly  tempered  by  sea-breezes  ; 
forests  of  invaluable  timber  cover  the  mountain 
slopes,  and  water  is  abundant. 

MALAYS  (properly,  Malayus,  a  Malay  word, 
the  derivation  of  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained)  is  the  name  given,  in  a  restricted 
sense,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
but  in  its  wider  acceptation,  to  a  great  branch  of  the 
human  family,  dweUing  not  only  in  the  peninsula 
mentioned,  but  in  the  islands,  large  and  small,  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  the 
mmierous  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  fivefold 
division  of  mankind  laid  down  by  Blumenbach,  the 
M.  are  treated  of  as  a  distinct  race,  while  in  the 
threefold  division  of  Latham  they  are  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  Mongolidse.    Prichard  has  subdivided 


the  various  representatives  of  the  Malay  family  into 
three  branches — viz.  (1.)  the  Indo-Malayau,  compre- 
hending the  M.  proper  of  Malacca,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  Philippines,  with  whom,  perhaps,  may  be 
associated  the  natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands  and 
the  Ladrones  ;  (2.)  the  Polynesians;  and  (3.)  the 
Madecasses,  or  people  of  Madagascar.  Accepting 
this  subdivision,  we  shall,  in  the  present  article, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  M.  proper — the  natives  of 
Madagascar  having  been  already  noticed  imder  that 
heading;  and  reserving  the  Polynesians  generally 
and  the  Maoris  in  particular  for  distinct  articles. 

In  physical  appearance,  the  M.  are  a  brown- 
oomplexioned  race,  rather  darker  than  the  Chinese, 
but  not  so  swarthy  as  the  Hindus.  They  have 
long,  black,  shining,  ,but  coarse  hair ;  little  or  no 
beard ;  a  large  mouth ;  eyes  large  and  dark ;  nose 
generally  short  and  flat ;  lips  rather  thicker  than 
those  of  Europeans ;  and  cheek-bones  high.  In 
stature,  the  Indo-Malays  are  for  the  most  part 
below  the  middle  height,  while  the  Polynesians 
generally  exceed  it.  The  Indo-Malays  have  also 
slight,  well-formed  limbs,  and  are  particularly  small 
about  the  wrists  and  ankles.  '  The  profile,'  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Pickering,  '  is  visually  more  vertical  than 
in  the  white  race,  but  this  may  be  owing  in  part 
to  the  mode  of  carriage,  for  the  skull  does  not 
shew  a  superior  facial  angle.'  Such  is  the  general 
appearance  of  the  M.  proper,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  and  Indian  Islands.  But  these  also  have 
their  subdivisions.  There  are  the  civilised  M.,  who 
have  a  written  language,  and  have  made  some 
progress  in  the  arts  of  life ;  then  there  are  the 
sea-people,  orang-laut,  literally,  'men  of  the  sea,'  a 
kind  of  sea-gipsies  or  robbers ;  and  there  are  the 
orang  banua,  or  oraTig  utan, '  wild  men,'  or  '  savages,' 
dweUing  in  the  woods  or  forests,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  aborigines  of  the  peninsula  and  islands. 
'These  three  classes  of  Malays,'  says  Orawfurd, 
'  existed  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  when 
the  Portuguese  first  arrived  in  the  waters  of  the 
Archipelago,  just  as  they  do  at  the  present  day. 
That  people  describes  them  as  having  existed  also 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  that  event,  as, 
without  doubt,  they  did  in  times  far  earlier.'  StiU, 
while  so  widely  differing  in  habits,  all  these  speak 
essentially  the  same  language.  The  M.  are  essen- 
tially islanders,  and  have  much  of  the  daring  and 
enterprise  for  which  nations  familiar  with  the  sea 
are  famous.  Their  original  seat  is  by  themselves 
stated  to  have  been  Menangkabo,  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  rather  than  the  peninsula  itself.  Even  the 
M.  of  Borneo  claim  to  have  had  a  Menangkabo  origin. 
Palembang,  however,  also  in  Sumatra,  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  original  seat  of  Malay  civilisation; 
and  others,  again,  point  to  Java  as  the  source  from 
which  both  Menangkabo  and  Palembang  received 
their  first  settlers.  '  The  Javanese,'  says  Crawf  urd, 
'  would  seem  to  have  ■  been  even  the  founders  of 
Malacca.  Monuments,  which  prove  the  presence  of 
this  people  in  the  country  of  the  Malays,  have  even 
been  discovered.  Thus,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  when 
he  visited  Menangkabo,  found  there  inscriptions  on 
stone  in  the  ancient  character  of  Java,  such  as  are 
frequent  in  that  island;  and  he  was  supported  in 
his  conclusion  that  they  were  so  by  the  learned 
natives  of  Java  who  accompanied  him  in  his  journey. 
The  settlement  of  the  Javanese  in  several  parts  of 
Sumatra  is  indeed  sufficiently  attested.  In  Palem- 
bang, they  have  been  immemorially  the  ruling 
people;  and  although  the  Malay  language  be  the 
popular  one,  the  Javanese,  in  its  peculiar  written 
character,  ia  stUl  that  of  the  court.'  The  Malay 
language  is  simple  and  easy  in  its  construction, 
harmonious  in  its  pronunciation,  and  easily  acquired 
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by  Europeans.  It  is  the  lingua  frcmca  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  Of  its  numerous  dialects, 
the  Javanese  is  the  most  refined,  a  superiojcity  which 
it  owes  to  the  influence  upon  it  of  Sanscrit  liter- 
ature. Many  Arabic  words  have  also  been  incor- 
porated with  it,  by  means  of  which  the  Javanese 
are  able  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  scientific  terms 
in  their  own  tongue.  In  religion,  the  civilised 
M.  are  Mohammedans,  having  embraced  that  faith 
in  the  13th  or  14th  century.  The  tribes  in  the 
interior  and  the  'men  of  the  sea'  have  either  no 
religion  at  all,  or  such  as  can  be  regarded  only  in 
the  light  of  most  debased  superstition.  The  moral 
character  of  the  ludo-Malays  generally  does  not 
stand  high :  they  are  passionate,  treacherous,  and 
revengeful.  Although  good  sailors,  and  able  to 
amass  wealth  by  legitimate  commerce,  they  prefer 
piracy,  and  numerous  have  been  the  victims  among 
European  traders  to  Malay  treachery  and  daring. 
Indeed,  so  little  faith  have  Europeans  in  their 
professions  or  engagements,  that  they  wiU  never 
engage  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  ship's 
crew,  for  fear  of  unpleasant,  if  not  disastrous  con- 
sequences. 

MALCOLM,  the  name  of  four  kings  of  Scot- 
land.— M.  MacDonald  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  abdication  of  Constantine  MaoAodh  in  §44 
A.D.  The  most  important  event  of  his  reign  was 
the  cession  of  Cumbria,  in  946,  by  the  English 
monarch  Edmund  I.  M.  was  slain  while  engaged 
in  quelling  a  revolt  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in 
953  A.  D. 

M.  MacKeuneth,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1003.  His  life  was  passed 
chiefly  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  He 
died  in  1033.  A  collection  of  laws,  the  Leges 
Malcolmi  Mackenneih,  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
but  is  obviously  a  work  of  a  later  age. 

M.  MacDuncan,  sumamed  Can-more  (Celtic,  Cean- 
more,  'Great  Head'),  was  bom  about  the  year  1024, 
and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Macbeth 
MacEinlegh,  in  December  1056,  or  of  Lulach  Mac- 
Gflcomgaia  in  April  1057.  Eor  the  first  nine  years 
of  his  reign,  M.  was  at  liberty  to  devote  his  energies 
to  the  consohdation  of  his  kingdom,  England  being 
then  ruled  by  the  peaceful  Edward  the  Confessor. 
After  William  of  Normandy  had  settled  himself  on 
the  English  throne,  many  noble  Saxons  sought  refuge 
at  the  Scottish  court,  and  among  them  Edgar  Athel- 
iug,  nearest  of  kin  to  the  Confessor,  with  his  mother 
Agatha,  and  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Christina. 
Margaret,  who  was  young,  beautiful,  and  pious,  capti- 
vated the  heart  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  a  marriage 
quickly  followed.  Her  biographer,  Turgot  (also  her 
chaplain  and  confessor),  tells  us  how  earnestly  and 
afiFectionately  she  laboured  to  civilise  the  people 
and  to  'enhghten'  her  husband.  M.,  although  a 
man  of  vigorous  intellect,  could  not  read  her 
missals  and  books  of  devotion,  but  he  used  to  kiss 
them  in  token  of  reverence,  and  he  caused  them 
to  be  richly  bound,  and  ornamented  with  gold 
and  jewels.  The  retinue  of  thfe  king  began  to  shew 
something  of  a  royal  magnificence,  and  his  plate  was, 
according  to  Turgot,  '  at  least  gilt  or  silvered  over.' 
But  M.'s  new  relations,  unfortunately,  embroiled  him 
with  the  Normans.  In  1070,  he  crossed  the  border, 
harried  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire,  but  was 
soon  obUged  to  retreat.  William  the  Conqueror 
retaliated  in  1072,  and  wasted  Scotland  as  far 
as  the  Tay.  At  Abernethy,  M.  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord  but  (as  the 
Scottish  historians  hold)  only  for  such  parts  of 
his  dominions  as  had  belonged  to  England — viz., 
Cumbria  and  the  Lothians.  War  broke  out  again 
between  England  and  Scotland  on  the  accession 
of  William  Eufus,  probably  at  the  instigation  of 


the  fugitive  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  discontented 
Normans,  who  had  been  pouring  into  the  country 
during  the  iron  reign  of  William,  and  had  obtained 
large  grants  of  land  from  the  Scottish  monarch. 
Nothing  of  note,  however  happened,  and  peace 
was  again  concluded;  but  the  seizure  of  Carlisle  by 
the  English  king  not  long  after  provoked  a  fresh 
rupture,  and,  in  ■  1093,  M.  again  crossed  the  border, 
and  laid  siege  to  Alnwick;  but  while  so  engaged, 
he  was  suddenly  attacked,  defeated,  and  slain, 
November  13,  1093.  His  wife  died  immediately  on 
hearing  the  fatal  news. 

M.,  surnamed '  The  Maiden,'  grandson  of  David  I., 
succeeded  that  monarch,  24th  May  1153,  when 
only  in  his  12th  yep,r.  He  had  no  sooner  mounted 
the  throne  than  a  Celtic  insurrection,  headed  by 
Somerled,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  broke  out.  Some  years 
after,  another  insurrection  broke  out  among  'the 
wUd  Scots  of  Galloway,'  under  their  chief  Fergus, 
to  crush  which  M.  had  to  employ  a  large  force. 
In  1161,  he  bad  to  chastise  a  revolt  of  the  men 
of  Moray,  and  to  put  down  a  second  rebellion  of 
Somerled.  He  died  at  Jedburgh,  of  a  lingering 
disease,  9th  December  1165,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four. 

MALCOLM,  Sir  John,  G.C.B.,  a  British  states- 
man and  historian,  was  bom  at  Burnfoot,  parish 
of  Westerkirk,  Dumfriesshire,  May  2,  1769,  and 
at  the  age  of  14  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  the 
Madras  army.  About  1790,  he  commenced  to 
devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  especially  Persian.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  in  1792,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  as  Persian  interpreter.  In 
1800,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Persia,  to  form 
an  alliance  with  that  country  against  Bonaparte, 
in  which  he  succeeded.  In  1802,  1807,  and  1809, 
he.was  again  sent  as  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the 
Persian  court ;  and  shortly  before  his  final  return, 
received  from  the  Shah  the  order  of  the  '  Sun 
and  Lion,'  and  the  titles  of  '  Khan'  and  '  Sepahdar' 
of  the  Empire.'  In  1803,  he  had  been  appointed 
president  of  Mysore ;  and  during  the  two  following 
years,  his  administrative  talents  had  been  of  most 
important  service  to  the  government  in  reducing 
to  order  and  tranquillity  the  newly  conquered 
Mairatta  states.  In  1812,  he  returned  to  England, 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and,  after  a 
lapse  of  five  years,  returned  to-  India  as  the  governor- 
general's  political  agent  in  the  Deocan,  and  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  Indian  army;  in 
the  latter  capacity,  he  greatly  distinguished- him- 
self in  the  wars  against  the  Pindarris  and  Holkar. 
In  1827,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bombay,  but 
finally  left  India  in  1830.  He  died  of  paralysis  at 
Windsor,  May  1833.  M.'s  writings  are  highly 
esteemed  as  authorities ;  they  are — A  History  of 
Persia  (London,  1815,  2  vols.  4to ;  2d  ed.  1828)  ; 
Memoir  of  Central  India  (2  vols.  London,  1823) ; 
Political  History  of  India  from  1784  to  1823  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1826) ;  and  Life  of  Lord  Olive  (London,  1836), 
a  posthumous  work.  The  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  M.  were  published  by  John  W.  Kaye,  in  2  vols. 
8vo  (London,  1856). 

MA'LDEGEM,  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
Belgium,  East  Flanders,  17  miles  north-west  of 
Ghent.  Population  upwards  of  6000,  who  are 
employed  in  the  manuiacture  of  tobacco,  and  in 
brewing  and  cotton-printing. 

MA'LDIVB  ISLANDS,  a  .chain  of  low  coral 
islands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  400  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Ceylon.  They  extend  500  miles  in 
length  "by  45  miles  in  average  breadth,  and  consist 
of  17  groups  or  atolls,  each  atoll  surrounded  by  a 
coral  reef.    The  entire  number,  including  the  islets, 
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is  estimated  at  about  50,000.  Mali,  the  largest  of 
the  chain,  and  the  residence  of  the  native  prince, 
who  is  called  '  The  Sultan  of  the  TT\'elve  Thousand 
Isles,'  is  seven  miles  in  ciroumferenoe,  and  contains 
a  population  of  2000.  The  population  of  the  whole 
chain  is_  estimated  at  200,000.  Each  island  is 
circular  in  form,  with  a  lagoon  in  its  centre,  and 
has  an  elevation  above  the  sea  in  no  case  of  more 
than  20  feet  at  high-water  mark.  The  larger  and 
inhabited  islands  are  clad  with  pahn,  fig,  citron, 
and  bread-fruit  trees.  Grain  is  also  abundantly 
produced.  Wild-fowl  breed  in  prodigious  numbers ; 
fish,  rice  (imported  from  Hindustan),  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  constitute  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  strict  Mohammedans.  The  'sultan'  sends  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  governor  of  Ceylon. 

MA'LDON",  a  market-town,  river-port,  and  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  of  England  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  a  mOe  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Chebner  and  the  Blackwater,  and  nine  miles 
east  of  Chelmsford.  Besides  the  manufacture  of 
crystallised  salt  and  silk  fabrics,  brewing  and 
iron-founding,  the  usual  branches  of  industry  con- 
nected with  a  port,  are  carried  on.  In  1862,  1992 
(sailing)  vessels  of  111,098  tons  entered  and  cleared 
the  port.  M.  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.    Pop.  (1861)  of  municipal  borough,  4785. 

MALE  PERK.    See  Fern,  Male. 

MALEBBANCHE,  Nicolas,  a  French  philo- 
sopher,  born  August  6,  1638,  at  Paris,  where  his 
father  was  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts. 
He  was  deformed  and  sickly,  and  from  his  childhood 
fond  of  sohtude.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  entered  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Bible  history  and  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  church,  till  Descartes's '  treatise,  De  Homine, 
faUuig  into  his  hands,  attracted  him  to  philosophy. 
His  famous  work,  De  la  Beclierclie  de  la  ViritS 
(3  vols.  Paris,  1674,  and  other  editions),  displaying 
great  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  combined 
with  perspicuity  and  elegance,  had  for  its  object 
the  psychological  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
errors  to  wmch  the  human  mind  is  liable,  and  of 
the  nature  of  truth  and  the  way  of  reaching  it.  He 
maintains  that  we  see  all  things  in  God  (his  famous 
Vision  en  Dieu) ;  that  all  beings  and  thoughts  exist 
in  God  {Dieu  est  le  lieu,  des  esprits,  comme  fespace  est 
le  lieu  des  corps);  and  that  God  is  the  first  cause 
of  all  changes  which  take  place  in  bodies  and 
souls,  which  are  therefore  merely  passive  therein. 
His  system  is  a  kind  of  mystic  idealism.  It  was 
immediately  opposed  by  Ant.  Arnauld,  Bossuet, 
and  many  others,  and  was  subjected  to  a  thorough 
and  critical  examination  by  Locke  and  Leibnitz. 
Besides  the  work  above  mentioned,  M.  wrote  a 
Traite  de  Morale,  a  Traiti  de  la  Communication 
de  Mouvement,  and  Conversations  MUaphysiques 
Chritiennes,  in  the  last  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  the  harmony  of  his  philosophic  views  with 
Christianity.  He  died  at  Paris  (as  English  critics 
are  fond  of  saying)  of  a  dispute  with  the  subtle 
Berkeley,  October  13,  1715. 

MALESHEKBES,  ^  CHii&;iEir  Guillaume  de 
Lamoignon  de,  a  distinguished  French  statesman, 
was  born  at  Paris,  December  6,  1721,  and  educated 
at  the  Jesuits'  College ;  he  became  counsellor  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris  in  1744,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  President  of  the  Court  of  Aids  in  1750, 
where  his  clear  judgment,  strict  integrity,  and 
humane  disposition,  enabled  him  to  be  of  great 
service  to  his  country.  A  quiet  but  determined 
opponent  of  government  rapacity  and  tyranny,  he 
watched  the  ministry  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  people 
from  being  plundered.    About  the  same  time  (1750), 


he  was  appointed  censor  of  the  press.  This  was  a 
most  unsuitable  office  for  him,  but  he  appears  to 
have  accepted  it  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
some  mere  bigot  or  court-hireling ;'  and  so  tolerant 
was  he,  that  French  authors  pronounce  the  period 
of  his  censorship  '  the  golden  age  of  letters".'  To 
M.  we  owe,  among  other  things,  the  pubKcation  of 
the  famous  Encydop&die.  In  1771,  his  bold  remon- 
strances against  the  abuses  of  law  which  Louis  XV. 
was  perpetrating,  led  to  his  banishment  to  one  of 
his  estates.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  (1774), 
who  esteemed  M.,  he  was  recalled,  and  entered 
Paris  in  triimiph.  In  1776,  he  resigned,  on  the 
dismissal  of  Turgot,  all  official  emplojnnent;  and 
from  this  period  on  to  the  Kevolution,  spent  his 
time  in  travel,  or  in  the  improvement  of  his  estates. 
The  first  storms  of  that  wild  period  passed  by  and 
left  him  unscathed ;  but  when  he  heard  that  the 
unfortunate  king,  who  had  always  neglected  to 
profit  by  his  advice,  was  about  to  be  tried  by  the 
Convention,  he  magnanimously  left  his  retreat,  and 
offered  to  defend  his  pld  master.  The  Convention 
granted  permission,  but  from  that  day  M.  was 
himself  a  doomed  man.  He  was  arrested  in  the 
beginning  of  December  1793,  and  guillotined,  April 
22,  1794,  along  with  his  daughter  and  her  husband, 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  brother  of  the  famous  author 
of  that  name.  M.  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  an  able  writer  on  political,  legal,  and 
financial  questions,  and  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  high-minded  statesmen  of  the  18th  century. 

MALIBRAlSr,  Maeia  Felicita,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  mezzo-soprano  singers  of  recent  times, 
bom  at  Paris,  March  24,  1808,  was  the  daughter 
of  Manuel  Garcia,  a  Spanish  singer  and  teacher 
of  singing.  When  she  was  stfil  very  young,  her 
reputation  extended  over  Europe.  Her  father 
attempted  to  establish  the  Italian  opera  in  New 
York,  but  without  success ;  and,  on  account  of 
his  circumstances,  she  married  M.  Mahbran,  a 
Frenchman,  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  merchants  of  that  city,  but  who  soon 
became  bankrupt,  on  which  she  went  again  upon 
the  stage,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
in  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  She 
expended,  with  remarkable  benevolence,  the  great 
sums  which  she  won.  Her  first  marriage  having 
been  dissolved,  she  married  M.  Beriot,  a  famous 
violinist,  in  1836 ;  but,  in  September  of  that  year, 
she  died  at  Manchester,  whither  she  had  gone  to 
take  part  in  a  musical  festival.  M.  was  a  woman 
of  noble  heart  and  high  intellect,  and  her  con- 
versation possessed  an  exquisite  fascination.  She 
has  left  a  mmiber  of  musical  compositions,  some  of 
which  are  deservedly  popular.  A  memoir  of  her 
was  published  in  England  shortly  after  her  death, 
by  the  Countess  of  MerUn. 

MALIC  ACID  (CsH408,2H0),  so  called  from 
malum,  the  Latin  word  for  an  apple,  occurs  abund- 
antly in  most  acidulous  fruits,  paxticularly  in  unripe 
apples,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  in  which  it  is 
found  as  an  acid  or  super-salt  of  potash  or  lime, 
which  gradually  changes  into  a  neutral  salt  as  the 
fruit  ripens.  It  crystallises  in  groups  of  radiating 
acicular  prisms,  but  as  the  crystals  are  very 
deliquescent,  it  is  usually  obtained  as  a  syrupy, 
semi-transparent  mass,  with  a  very  sour  smell,  and 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  chemical  changes  which  this  acid  undergoes 
under  the  influence  of  various  reagents  are  very 
singular,  and  serve  to  illustrate  many  points  in 
vegetable  physiology  in  reference  to  the  maturation 
of  fruits,  &c.  Thus,  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid ;  hydrated  potash,  into  oxalic  and  acetic 
acids;  ferments,  into  suociaio,  butyric,  acetic,  and 
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carbonio  acids  and  water.  Wlien  heated  to  about 
330°,  it  loses  the  elements  of  water,  and  becomes 
converted  into  the  two  iaomerio  acids,  malseic  acid 
aijd  fumario  acid  (q.  v.). 

Malic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts  with  bases, 
namely,  neutral  and  acid  salts.  The  most  charac- 
teristic of  these  salts  are  the  neutral  malates  of  lead 
and  of  lime. 

MALI'GNANT  PUSTULE  is  a  contagious 
and  very  fatal  disease,  common  in  !France,  where  it 
bears  the  name  of  Gluirbon,  but  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence  in  England.  It  begins  as  a  small 
dark-red,  painful  spot,  on  which  there  soon  appears 
a  pustule  or  vesicle,  seated  on  a  hard  inflamed 
base.  When  this  is  opened,  a  black  slough  becomes 
apparent.  This  sloughing  spreads  rapidly,  involving 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  even  the  adjacent 
muscles. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  caused  by  infection 
from  horned  cattle,  which  are  sometimes  affected  by 
a  similar  disease,  but  it  also  arises  by  inoculation 
of  diseased  fluids.  It  is  believed  that  flies  which 
have  alighted  on  the  ulcers  of  diseased  animals 
may  occasionally  convey  the  infection.  The  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  putrid  typhus  fever;  while  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  destroying  the  diseased  surface  by  powerful 
caustics,  in  keeping  up  the  strength  by  wine, 
brandy,  beef-tea,  bark  with  nitric  acid,  &c. ;  and 
in  giving  opiates  in  sufficient  doses  to  relieve  the 
pain  dunng  the  day  and  to  procure  sleep  at  night. 

MALIGNANT  TUMOURS.    See  Cancee  and 

TUMOUE. 

MALI'NES,  or  ME'CHLIN,  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Belgian  province  of  Antwerp,  15  miles 
south-south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the 
navigable  river  Dyle.  The  pop.  was,  in  1860, 
31,371.  It  has  fine  squares,  noble  buildings,  and  wide 
regular  streets,  but  is  devoid  of  all  signs  of  life  and 
industry,  having  lost  its  former  greatness,  and  fallen 
far  behind  all  other  Belgian  cities  in  commercial 
enterprise  and  industrial  activity.  As  the  see  of 
the  cardinal-primate  of  Belgium,  it  stUl  retains 
a  certain  degree  of  ecclesiastical  importance,  and 
possesses  mmierous  churches,  the  most  noteworthy 
of  which  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Eomuald,  a  vast 
building,  covering  nearly  two  acres  of  ground,  and 
adorned  in  the  interior  with  many  fine  pictures  and 
choice  carvings.  It  was  built  between  the  12th  and 
15th  c,  but  one  tower,  345  feet  in  height,  remains 
unfinished.  The  other  objects  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  churches  of  St  John  and  of  Our  Lady, 
which  contain  works  by  Rubens ;  the  town-hall, 
dating  from  the  15th  c,  and  known  as  the  Beyard ; 
the  Market  Hall,  an  ancient  building,  with  towers, 
erected  in  1340,  and  now  used  as  a  guard-house; 
the  splendid  modem  archiepiscopal  palace  ;  and  the 
monument  to  Margaret  of  Auatna,  erected  in  1849. 
M.  has  two  clerical  seminaries,  an  academy  of  paint- 
ing, a  gymnasium,  and  a  botanical  garden.  It  still 
retains  some  of  the  important  lace  manufactories, 
for  which  it  has  been  long  noted,  and  manufactures 
caps  and  woollen  goods,  besides  having  considerable 
breweries.  M.  constitutes  an  important  central 
point  of  junction  for  the  entire  Belgian  system  of 


MALI'NGBRING,  a  term  derived  from  a  similar 
French  word,  signifies  the  feigning  of  disease,  in 
order  to  avoid  duty.  This  offence  is  punished  very 
severely  (usually  by  flogging)  in  the  British  army. 
For  farther  particulars,  see  Ebigning  or  Disease. 

MALL,  or  PALL-MALL  (pr.  Pell-Mell),  a  name 
given  to  places  in  London  and  other  English  towns 
where  there  were  once  alleys  for  playing  tennis. 
See  Ball. 


MALLBABI'LITY  is  the  property  which  certain 
metals  possess  of  being  reducible  to  thin  leaves, 
either  by  hammering  (hence  the  corresponding 
German  word,  Hdw/merbarheit)  or  by  lamination 
between  rollers.  The  order  in  which  the  malle- 
able metals  exhibit  this  property  is  as  follows — 
Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Platinum,  Palladium,  Iron, 
Aluminium,  Tin,  Zinc,  Lead,  Cadmium,  Nickel, 
Cobalt.  Gold  far  surpasses  all  the  other  metals  in 
malleability,  being  capable  of  reduction  into  films 
not  exceeliing  the  200,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
and  silver  and  copper  may  be  reduced  to  leavea 
of  great  tenuity.  Although  gold  and  silver  also 
present  the  property  of  Ductility  (q.  v.)  in  the  highest 
degree,  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the 
two  properties ;  for  example,  iron,  although  it  may 
be  reduced  to  extremely  thin  wire,  is  not  nearly 
so  malleable  as  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 

MALLBA'CBjE,  a  family  of  lamellibranchiate 
moUuscs,  regarded  by  many '  as  a  sub-family  of 
AviculidcB  (see  Pbabl  Ovstek),  and  of  which  the 
typical  genus.  Malleus,  is  remarkable — in  an  adult 
state — for  the  elongation  of  the  ears  of  the  shell,  the 
other  part  of  which  at  the  same  time  assumes  a 
curiously  elongated,  wavy,  or  crumpled  form.  The 
shell  thus  acquires  the  name  of  Hammer  Shell. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  of  the  South  Seas. 

MALLOW  [Malva),  a,  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Malvaceae,  having  »  5-fid  calyx,  with 
an  outer  calyx  of  three  leaves;  stamens  cohering 
in  a  tube ;  numerous  styles  cohering  at  the  base ; 
and  numerous  one-seeded  carpels  fixed  in  a  whorl 
aroimd  an  axis,  and  forming  a  separable  orbicular 
fruit.  The  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  or.  more 
rarely  shrubs. — The  Common  M.  {M.  sylvestris)  is 
plentiful  1  over  most  of  Europe,  and  in  Britain  on 
waysides  and  heaps  of  rubbish.    It  is  a  perennial. 


Common  Mallow  (Maha  sylvestris). 

with  rather  large  bluish-red  flowers  on  erect  stalks. 
The  DwAEP  M.  (M.  rotundifolia),  also  a  common 
native  of  Britain,  has  smaller  whitish  or  reddish- 
white  flowers.  These  two  plants  have  a  mucila- 
ginous and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  the  leaves 
are  used  as  an  emollient  and  demulcent  medicine ; 
a  decoction  of  them  being  employed  in  cases 
of  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  and  of  the  urinary 
organs ;  and  poultices  made  of  them  are  very 
frequently  employed  to  allay  external  inflammation. 
Other  species  have  similar  properties. — The  MuSK 
M.  (M.  moachata),  not  unfrequent  in  England,  but 
rare  in  Scotland,  has  a  faint  musk-like  smeU. — ^The 
fibre  of  M.  crispa  is  used  in  Syria  for  textile  piu*- 
poses,  and  the  fibres  of  many  species  are  probably 
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fit  for  similar  use,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  young  leaves  of  some  are  occasionally  used  as 
boiled  vegetables. — M.  tricuspidata  is  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  soap ;  and  several 
species  yield  dyes. 

MA'LLOW,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Blaokwater, 
19  mQes  north-north-west  of  the  county  town. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  is '  the 
suburb  of  Ballydahiu. ,  The  town  is  resorted  to 
in  summer  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters,  and 
contains  a  neat  spa -house.  Tanning,  brewing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  salt  are  carried  on, 
together  with  a  good  local  trade.  Pop.  (1861) 
3612.  M.  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

MA'LMBSBTJRY,  a  market-town  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  20  miles  north-north-west  of  Devizes,  and 
96  miles  west  of  London.  Pop.  (1861)  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  6881.  It  returns  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

M.  is  a  very  ancient  and  interesting  town.  Here, 
according  to  WilHam  of  Malmesbury,  a  monastery 
was  founded  before  the  year  ,£20.  The  abbey 
afterwards  became  a  clolh-faotory.  The  remains 
of  the  abbey-church,  partly  early  Norman,  and 
partly  decorated  English,  may  stiU  be  seen.  There 
are  several  other  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  place. 

MALMESBURY,  William  or,  an  early  Eng- 
lish historian,  was  born  near  the  close  of  the 
11th  c,  probably  in  Somersetshire,  educated  in  the 
monastery  whence  he  derived  his  name,  and  of 
'which  he  became  librarian.  He  died  some  time 
after  1142,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  M.'s 
principal  works,  which  are  written  in  Latin,  are 
De  Gestis  Begum,  a  history  of  the  kings  of  England 
from  the  Saxon  invasion  to  the  26th  year  of  Henry 
I. ;  ffistorke  Novellm,  extending  from  the  26th  year 
of  Henry  I.  to  the  escape  of  the  Empress  Maud 
from  Oxford ;  and  De  Gestis  Pontificum,  containing 
an  account  of  the  bishops  and  principal  monasteries 
of  England  from  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert  of 
Kent  by  St  Augustine  to  1123.  The  first  of  these 
was  translated  into  English  by  the  Eev.  John 
Sharpe  (Lond.  1815),  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
Bohu's  Antiquarian  Library,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr  Giles  (1847).  Of  his  other  works.  Gale  has 
printed  his  Antiquities  of  Glastonbury,  and  Wharton 
his  Life  of  St  Wulstan,  in  his  Anglia  Sacra.  M. 
gives  proof  in  his  writings  of  great  diligence,  good 
sense,  modesty,  and  a  genuine  love  of  tinith.  His 
style  is  much  above  that  of  his  contemporaries. . 

MA'LMOE,  the  principal  town  of  the  'Isen,'  or 
district,  of  Malmoehus,  in  Sweden,  is  situated  on 
the  Sound,  nearly  opposite  Copenhagen,  and  had, 
in  1860,  a  population  of  18,919.  M.  is  a  busy 
seaport,  maintaining  an  active  steam  and  sailing 
communication  with  Copenhagen  and  all  the  great 
Baltic  and  German  Ocean  ports,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  stockings,  tobacco,  soap,  sugar,  woollen 
goods,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  governmental  depart- 
ment, and  is  a  lively,  pleasantly  situated  town. 
The  ancient  fortifications,  most  of  which  are  now 
converted  into  public  walks,  date  from  the  time  of 
Eric  of  Pomerania,  who,  in  1434,  erected  strong  Hues 
of  defence  on  the-  sea-side  of  the  town,  and  built 
the  castle,  which  still  remains.  M.  was  an  import- 
ant place  of  landing  and  embarkation  as  early  as 
1259,  and  through  the  middle  ages  it  was  exten- 
sively visited  by  German  and  other  traders.  In 
1523,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Danes  and  Gustavus  Vasa. 
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MA'LMSBY  (Malvasian  Wine ;  Fr.  vin  de  Mai- 
voisie),  a  name  originally  bestowed  on  the  red 
and  white  wines  of  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  in  the 
Morea,  and  afterwards  on  similar  wines  produced 
in  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  other  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. Malmsey  wines  are  of  a  luscious  sweetness, 
and  nave  a  most  peculiar,  bouquet.  The  Malmsey 
wines  of  commerce  are  mostly  the  produce  of 
Teneriffe,  the  Madeiras,  the  Azores,  the  Lipari 
Isles,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Provence.  Malmsey  is 
made  from  grapes  grown  on  rocky  ground,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  left  to  hang  on  the 
vines  for  a  month  longer  than  those  used  to 
make  dry  wines,  by  which  time  they  sire  partially 
withered. 

MALONE,  Edmond,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able editors  of  Shakspeare,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
4th  October  1741,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  that  city,  where  he  won  a  high  reputation  as 
a  scholar,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  In  1767, 
he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar;  but  soon  after 
becoming  .possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune,  he 
went  to  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in 
1780,  when  he  published  2  vols,  supplementary  to 
Steevens's  edition  of  Shakspeare  (1778).  His  next 
achievement — though  in  this  he  was  only  one  of 
several — was  exposing  the  splendid  forgeries  of 
Chattertou.  He  also  contributed  some  notes  to 
Steevens's  third  edition  of  Shakspeare,  published 
in  1785,  in  which  he  occasionally  controverted  the 
opinions  of  the  editor.  This  led  to  a  serious  quarrel 
between  the  two,  in  which  Steevenswas  wholly  to 
blame.  M.'s  own  edition  of  the  great  dramatist 
(1790)  was  warmly  received.  The  essays  on  the 
History  of  the  Stage,  and  on  the  Genuineness  of  tlie 
Three  Plays  of  Henry  VI.,  have  been  praised  in  an 
especial  manner.  In  this  work,  M.  displays  extreme 
good  sense,  much  acuteness,  extensive  research,  and 
a  becoming  respect  for  the  text  of  the  earlier  editions. 
In  1796,  he  again  signahsed  himself  as  a  literary 
detective  by  exposing  the  Shakspearian  forgeries  of 
the  Irelands.  In  1797,  he  published  a  posfliumous 
edition-  of  the  works  of  his  friend  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  His  death  took  place  25th  May  1812. 
He  left  behind  him  a  large  quantity  of  materiala 
for  another  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  appeared 
in  1821,  in  21  vols.,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr 
James  BosweU.  See  Life  of  Edmond  Malone, 
with  Selections  from  his  Manuscript  Anecdotes,  by 
Sir  James  Prior  (Lond.  1860). 

MALPIGHI,  Makcello,  an  eminent  Italian 
anatomist,  was  born  near  Bologna  in  1628,  and  died 
at  Rome  in  1694.  He  held,  at  diiTereut  periods  of 
his  life,  the  professorship  of  medicine  in  Bologna, 
Pisa,  and  Messina.  In  1691,  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome,  and  appointed  chief  physician  and  chamber- 
lain to  Pope  Innocent  XII. 

He  is  now  chiefly  known  for  his  discoveries  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  skin,  of  the  kidney,  and  of  the  spleen ; 
and  although  the  so-called  rete  Malpighii  of  the  skin 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  special  structure,  the 
Malpighian  bodies  or  corpuscles  of  the  kidney  and  the 
spleen  stUl  retain  the  name  of  their  discoverer. 
He  is  also  remarkable  as  being  the  first  who  exam- 
ined the  circulation  with  the  microscope,  and  thus 
discovered  the  blood  corpuscles.  Amongst  his  most 
important  works  may  be  mentioned  I>e  Formatione 
Pulli  in  Ovo;  De  Oerebro;  De  Lingud;  Be  Externa 
Tact-ds  Organo ;  De  Stracturd  Viscerum;  De  Pul- 
■monibvs;  and  De  Structurd  Olandvlarum  Gonglo- 
hatarwm.  His  Opera  Posthuma  were  edited  by 
Petrus  Regis  of  Montpellier ;  they  contain  a  history 
of  his  discoveries  and  controversies,  together  with 
numerous  autobiographical  details. 


MALPIGHIAOBiE-MALTA. 


MALPIGHIA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants;  trees,  or  shruba,  many  of  tliem 
climbing  shrubs  or  lianas.  They  often  exhibit  an 
anomalous  formation  of  the  stem,  great  part  of  the 
woody  matter  being  deposited  in  lobed  zonelesa 
ribs.  The  leaves  are  simple,  generally  with  glands 
on  the  stalks  or  xmder-side.  The  calyx  is  5-partite, 
generally  with  very  large  glands ;  the  corolla  of 
five  petals  convolute  in  bud ;  the  stamens  gene- 
rally ten,  often  monadelphous,  a  fleshy  connective 
projecting  beyond  the  anthers.  There  are  about 
600  known  species,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  and 
chiefly  of  South  America,  many  of  them  having 
gaudy  flowers.  A  few  produce  timber  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour.  The  bark  of  some  species  of  the 
genus  Byrsonima  is  astringent  and  medicinal,  and 
at  one  time  attracted  considerable  attention  as  a 
remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption.  It  is  known 
as  Alcomoque  Ba/rk.  The  fruit  of  some,  as  the 
Barbadobs  Chbkby  (q.  v.),  is  pleasant. 

MALPLAQUET,  a  village  (pop.  400)  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  France,  20  mUes  east  of 
Valenciennes,  and  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier, 
is  celebrated  for  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  French, 
under  Marshal  ViUars,  by  the  British  and  Dutch, 
•  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene,  11th  September  1709.  The  forces  engaged 
consisted  of  more  than  200,000  men,  the  allies 
having  a  slight  superiority  in  numbers ;  and  the 
loss  on  each  side  amounted  to  about  20,000  men, 
the  French  losing  also  many  standards  and  cannon. 
Marshal  Villars  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the 
engagement,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  the 
old  Marshal  de  Boufflers,  in  whose  hands  the  battle 
degenerated  into  a  mere  butchery.  The  immediate 
result  of  the  conflict  was  the  capture  of  Mons. 

MA'LSTEOM,  or  MOSKOESTEOM  ('whirling 
stream'),  the  most  famous  whirlpool  in  the  world, 
is  situated  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  between 
Moskoe  and  MoskenSs,  two  of  the  Loffoden  (q.  v.) 
Isles.  The  tremendous  current  that  rushes  between 
the  Great  West  Fjord  and  the  outer  ocean  through 
the  chaUnels  between  the  Loffoden  Isles,  creates 
many  other  dangerous  currents,  such  as  the  Gal- 
strom,  Napstriim,  &c. ;  but  these  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  famous  Malstriim.  The  current 
runs  for  six  hours  from  north  to  south,  and  then 
six  hours  from  south  to  north,  producing  immense 
whirls.  The  depth  of  the  water  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  about  20  fathoms,  while  immediately 
to  the  west, of  the  straits  the  soundings  are  from 
100  to  200  fathoms.  The  whirlpool  is  greatest  at 
high  or  low  water ;  and  when  the  wind  blows 
directly  against  the  current,  it  becomes  extremely 
dangerous,  the  whole  sea  for  several  miles  around 
being  so  violently  agitated  that  no  boat  can  live 
in  it  for  a  moment.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
may  be  traversed  even  across  the  centre  without 
apprehension;  The  stories  of  ships,  whales,  &c., 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex,  are  sinaply  fables ; 
at  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  ship, 
once  fairly  under  the  influence  of  the  current,  would 
certainly  either  founder  or  be  dashed  upon  the  rocks, 
and  whales  have  often  been  found  stranded  on  the 
Flagstadt  coast  from  the  same  cause. 

MALT  AND  MALTING.    See  Beer. 

MALT  REFUSE,  or  MALT  WASTE,  is  of  two 
kinds  ;  (1.)  the  comings  or  small  shoots  and  radicles 
of  the  germinated  grain,  which  are  separated  before 
the  malt  is  used  by  the  brewer,  often  called  Malt 
Dust  and  Kiln  Dust;  and  (2.)  the  exhausted  malt, 
after  it  has  been  used  by  the  brewer,  called  Draff. 
Both  are  of  use  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  but  the 
first  kind  is '  the  most  nutritious,  being  rich  in 
nitrogenous  substances  which  the  brewer  extracts 


from  the  malt  used  by  him;  draff,  however,  ia 
advantageously  employed,  along  with  turnips,  for 
the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle.  Malt  Dust  is  also 
used  as  a  manure,  chiefly  as  =■■  top  dressing,  and  is 
very  fertilising  and  rapid  in  its  efleot. 

MA'LTA,  an  island  and  British  possession  in  the 
Mediterranean,  17  miles  long  by  about  9  broad,  with 
an  area  of  about  95  square  mUes  :  it  is  of  carbona- 
ceous limestone,  of  the  tertiary  acjueous  formation, 
and  occupies  a  very  central  position  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  being  distant  some  54  mUes  from 
the  Sicilian  coast,  and  about  200  from  Cape  Bon  on 
the  African  coast.  From  its  position,  and  also  from 
the  enormous  strength  of  the  fortifications,  M.  is 
a  possession  of  immense  value  to  any  commercial 
nation  which  possesses  a  navy  strong  enough  to 
prevent  it  being  blockaded.  It  happens,  conse- 
quently, that  M.  is  one  of  the  most  important,  after 
India,  of  the  British  dependencies,  for  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  colony.  Possessing  one  of  the  most 
splendid  harboiu'S  in  the  world,  with  such  an  even 
depth  that  the  largest  vessels  may  anchor  along- 
side the  very  shore,  the  island  forms  at  once  an 
admirable  station  for  a  fleet  to  command  the  Medi- 
terranean— a  military  focus,  where  a  force  protecting 
the  route  to  Egypt  and  India  can  be  concentrated 
— and  a  useful  entrep6t  for  receiving  the  manufac- 
tures of  Britain,  which  the  small  craft  of  the  Medi- 
terranean carry  to  every  point  on  the  shore  of  that 
inland  sea  and  its  tributaries.  By  whomsoever 
possessed,  M.  has  always  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. Between  it  and  Gozzo,  or  Gozo  (q.  v.),  lies 
the  small  island  of  Comino ;  and  off  this  last,  the 
still  smaller  islet,  Cominotto,  rears  its  rocky  crest, 
while  elsewhere  round  the  shores  of  M.-  and  Gozo, 
a  few  rocks  stud  the  sea,  sustaining  each  a  few 
fishermen,  and  affording  herbage  for  goats  on  their 
moss-grown  summits ;  among  these  are  Filfla,  with 
a  venerable  church ;  Pietro  Nero,  or  Black  Rock ; 
Scoglio  Marfo,  Salmonetta,  -and  the  Hagira  tal 
general,  or  Fungus  Rock,  where  grows  the  famed 
Fungus  mditensis  (see  Cynomoehtm).  M.  and  Gozo, 
with  their  adjacent  islets,  form  together  a  compact 
little  realm,  celebrated  in  history,  possessing  a 
magnificent  capital  in  Valetta,  and,  from  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  vast  contribu- 
tions came  to  M.  from  all  Catholic  Europe,  adorned 
with  pubKc  buildings,  institutions,  and  works  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  actual  intrinsic  importance. 

In  physical  conformation,  M.  is  comparatively 
low,  its  highest  point  not  exceeding  590  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  a  succes- 
sion .  of  hill  and  dale,  the  land  being  intersected 
by  parallel  valleys,  running  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the 
vale  called  Melleha.  Across  the  island  stretch  the 
Ben-jemma  hiUs  or  crags,  and  many  spurs  .branch 
from  them,  which  give  a  picturesqueness  to  the 
scenery.  From  the  spongy  nature  of  the  limestone 
of  which  the  island  is  composed,  much  of  the  rain 
falling  in  the  wet  season  soaks  in,  and  being  eva- 
porated thrgugh  the  thin  alluvial  covering  by  the 
heats  of  summer,  keeps  the  ground  moist,  and  gives 
it  a  fertility  which  could  not  otherwise  be  expected 
from  so  scanty  and  comparatively  poor  a  soil, 
although  its  productiveness  must  also  be  attributed 
to  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  Hme  held  in  a  minutely 
divided  state  above  the  entire  face  of  the  rook. 

M.  shews  no  signs  of  volcanic  formation  ;  but 
the  action  of  the  sea  among  its  cliffs  has  hollowed 
out  grottoes  and  caverns  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, and  some  of  considerable  extent.  The  inha- 
bitants are  industrious,  and  good  agriculturists, 
and,  by  the  returns  for  1860,  had  35,007  acres 
in  M.,  9562  in  Gozo,  and  66  in  Comino,  under 
crops,    comprising   wheat,   barley,    beans,    cotton, 
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sesammn,  cuimn,  and  grass;  while  the  three 
islands  together  maintained  22,392  head  of  live- 
stock, of  which  5756  were  horned  cattle.  On  the 
whole,  ahout  the  quantity  of  superior  kinds  of 
"  grain  consumed  is  raised  on  the  islands,  and  of 
inferior  sorts  a  considerable  amount  is  exported. 
Mules  and  asses  are  remarkable  in  M-  i°^  their 
strength  and  beauty,  but  homed  cattle  are  small. 
Maltese  goats  are  fine  animals.  The  birds,  which 
either  make  the  island  their  permanent  home,  or 
migrate  thither  at  special  seasons,  are  renowned 
for  their  splendid  plumage ;  and,  lastly,  the  bees 
produce  an  aromatic  honey,  excelled  in  no  other 
locality.  The  vegetable  products  comprise  all  that 
flourish  in  Italy,  as  aloes,  oranges,  and  olives,  with 
many  plants  of  a  more  tropical  growth. 

Medina,  the  former  capital  of  the  island,  now 
known  as  Citta  Vecohia,  or  Notabile,  is  a  handsome 
old  town,  lying  inland;  it  contains  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  order  of  St  John, 
the  cathedral,  a  college,  and  is  still  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric.  Pop.  7000.  Its  rival  and  successor  is 
Valetta  (q.  v.).  The  numerous  cascds  or  villages 
scattered  throughout  M.  and  Gozo  are  neatly  built, 
and  generally  present  an  aspect  of  industry  and 
frugal  happiness. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  M.  was  the  Hyperion 
or  Ogygia  of  Homer,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Phcenioians  colonised  the  island  at  a  very  early 
date,  probably  in  the  16th  c.  B.C.  Before  they  were 
dispossessed  by  the  Greeks  in  736  B.C.,  they  had 
developed  considerable  commerce.  The  Greeks 
called  the  island  Melitas,  and  were  driven  out  by 
the  Carthaginians  about  500  B.C.  As  early  as  the 
first  Punic  war,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans, 
but  did  not  come  finally  into  their  possession  until 
242  B.C.  They  valued  it  highly,  on  account  of  its 
use  as  a  commercial  entrep6t ;  and  also  for  its  cotton 
and  Hnen  cloths,  fabrics  then,  as  now,  manufactured 
of  wonderful  fineness  by  the  Maltese.  The  island 
remained  under  its  old  laws,  governed  by  a  pro- 
prsetor,  subject  to  the  prstor  of  Sicily.  On  the 
north  coast  is  the  Port  of  St  Paul,  and  here  tradition 
fixes  the  wreck  of  the  ship  carrying  that  apostle  to 
Rome.  On  the  division  of  the  Empire,  M.  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  eastern  division.  During  the 
6th  u.,  it  feU  successively  under  the  Vandals  and 
Goths,  whose  barbarism  iiearly  annihilated  its  com- 
merce. In  633,  Belisarius  recovered  M.  to  the 
Byzantine  empire,  in  nominal  union  with  which  it 
remained  for  more  than  three  centuries;  but  its 
prosperity  had  departed,  and  its  civilisation  almost 
vanished  amid  constant  local  feuds.  In  870,  the 
Arabs  destroyed  the  Greek  power  in  M.,  and 
fortified  the  harbour  as  a  station  for  their  corsairs. 
Count  Roger,  of  Sicily,  drove  out  the  Arabs  in 
1090,  and  established  a  popular  council  for  the 
government  of  the  island,  composed  of  nobles,  clergy, 
and  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  This 
council,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  subsisted 
for  700  years.  Under  a  marriage-contract,  M.  passed 
to  the  German  emperor,  who  constituted  it  a  mar- 
quisate,  but  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  trade, 
and  was  merely  a  garrison  of  more  expense  than 
value.  Charles  of  Anjou,  after  overrunning  Sicily, 
made  himself  master  of  M.,  which  clung  to  the 
French  even  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Sicily ; 
but  after  a  time  the  Houses  of  Aragon  B,nd  CastUe 
successively  held  the  island.  Subsequently,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  took  possession  of  M.,  and,  in 
1530,  granted  it,  with  Gozo  and  Tripoli,  in  perpetual 
sovereignty  to  the  Knights  of  the  order  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  from  whom  the  Turks  had  recently 
captuied  their  great  stronghold  at  Rhodes.  The 
Knights  raised  by  degrees  the  stupendous  fortifica- 
tions which  render  M.  so  poweittf,  and,  moreover, 
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spent  their  large  income  in  beautifying  the  island  in 
every  way.  Meanwhile,  they  rendered  incessant 
services  to  Christendom  in  the  chastisement  of  the 
ferocious  Barbary  pirates.  To  revenge  these  acts, 
the  ■  Turks  brought  immense  forces  against  M.  in 
1557,  and  again  in  1565.  The  latter  siege  was 
carried  on  by  the  Sultan  Solyman  himself,  with 
the  flower  of  the  Ottoman  army;  but  the  Grand 
Master  La  Valette  opposed  a  heroic  resistance,  and 
he  was  forced  to  re-embark  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  25,000  of  his  best  troops.  The  defenders  lost 
260  knights  and  7000  Maltese  soldiers;  and  their 
gallantry  was  the  theme  of  admiration  throughout 
the  world.  After  this  siege  the  Knights  built 
Valetta.  In  1571,  they,  with  the  Maltese,  behaved 
most  courageously  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where 
the  Turks  lost  30,000  men.  Though  waging  per- 
petual war  with  the  Moslem,  the  knights  continued 
in  possession  of  M.  until  1798,  when  overcome  by 
Bonaparte's  treachery,  and  disorganised  by  internal 
quarrels,  the  order  surrendered  their  noble  for- 
tresses to  the  French.  After  pillage  and  infamous 
treatment  by  the  republican  forces,  the  Maltese 
rose  in  a  few  months  against  their  oppressors, 
and  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  British  auxUiaries 
arriving,  the  French  garrison  of  Valetta  capitu- 
lated to  the  English  general  Pigot.  The  treaty  of 
Amiens  stipulated  that  M.  should  be  restored  to  the 
Knights  of  St  John ;  but  the  Maltese  loudly  pro- 
tested against  such  an  arrangement,  and  preferred 
the  peaceful  government  of  Great  Britain.  The 
British  govermnent  consequently  refused  to  make 
the  transfer,  appreciating  also,  doubtless,  the  vast 
value  of  their  new  possession,  and  Napoleon  made 
the  refusal  one  of  his  grounds  for  the  resumption  of 
hostilities.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  recognised  M 
as  a  British  dependency,  the  condition  in  which  it 
has  since  remained. 

In  1860,  M.  and  Gozo,  with  the  adjacent  islands, 
together  contained  139,842  inhabitants  (including 
1118  British  residents,  and  1064  foreigners,  but 
excluding  the  military,  who  numbered  7841).  The 
population  was  increasing  rapidly,  but  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  had  declined  from  1858.  The  upper 
classes  speak  Italian,  but  the  real*  language  of  the 
people  is  a  patois  compounded  from  many  sources, 
as  must  be  expected  from  so  chequered  a  history. 
Arabic,  however,  so  far  predominates  that  the 
Maltese  find  little  dif&culty  in  communicating  with 
the  Batbary  peasants.  It  is  alleged  by  some  that 
the  Maltese  language — ^if  its  Italian  and  German 
elements  were  eliminated — would  remain  almost  pure 
Punic,  and  would  accurately  represent  the  speech 
of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  its  destruction.  The 
religion  of  the  people  is  strictly  Roman  Catholic, 
and,  considering  that  the  British  flag  waves  over 
the  island,  but  a  scanty  toleration  is  granted  to 
other  forms  of  faith.  There  are  good  provisions  for 
education ;  a  college  at  Valetta,  where  degrees  are 
conferred  in  divimty,  law,  and  physic ;  54  pubUo 
schools,  with  6497  pupOs,  besides  114  private  places 
for  education.  There  is  also  an  excellent  pubHo 
library,  free  to  all. 

The  commandant  of  the  garrison  is  governor, 
and  is  aided  in  the  civil  govermnent  by  a  council 
of  16  members,  of  whom  8  are  officials,  and  8  are 
freely  elected.  The  revenue  amounted,  in  1860, 
to  £145,944;  but  was  exceeded  by  the  expendi- 
ture, £148,303.  Customs  and  excise,  with  a  few 
assessed  taxes,  provide  the  former ;  the  latter  is 
absorbed  in  the  charges  of  the  civil  government,  and 
in  a  contribution  of  £6200  towards  the  military 
ex|)enditure.  On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain 
maintains  a  considerable  force  in  the  islands,  mainly 
for  imperial  purposes,  at  a  cost  of  £331,000  a 
year.     Besides  a  large  body  of  British  artillery, 
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the  aarrison  includes  the  Royal  Malta  Feuoible 
Artillery,  a  fine  native  regiment  of  639  officers  and 
inen.  There  is  an  extensive  arsenal,  and  a  very 
important  dock-yard,  M.  being  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Taken 
altogether,  M.  is  a  possession'  the  British  highly 
value;  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  strong  as 
Gibraltar,  and  far  more  useful. 

The  pubhc  debt  amounted,  in  1860,  to  £146,429,  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  interest.  In  the  same  year,  the 
shipping  belonging  to  the  islands  numbered  195 
keels,  of  32,626  tons  ;  3187  vessels,  of  410,919  tons 
entered,  and  3226  vessels,  of  416,477  tons,  cleared ; 
of  which  about  one-third  were  British  bottoms ;  and 
of  the  foreign  tonnage,  about  two-fifths  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  imports  were  valued  at 
ie2,981,947,  and  the  exports  at  £2,300,821,  corn  en 
route,  from  Russia  for  the  United  Kingdom  figuring 
very  largely  in  the  transactions. 

MALTA,  KNIGHTS  OF.  See  John,  St,  of 
Jertjsalbm,  Knights  of. 

MALTEBBUN,  Konrat  (properly,  Mjllthb 
Briton),  an  eminent  geographer,  bom  12th  August 
1775,  at  Thisted,  in  Jutland,  studied  in  Copenhagen, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
embraced  with  great  ardour  the  liberal  cause,  so  that 
being  prosecuted  upon  account  of  political  pubHca- 
tiona,  he  was  twice  obliged  to  flee  from  Denmark,  and 
finally,  in  1800,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  his  native  country.  He  sought  refuge  in 
Paris,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  teaching  and 
literary  labours.  In  1808,  he  began  the  Annates  des 
Voyages,  de  la  6&ograpMe  et  de  I'Histoire  (24  vols.), 
which  he  concluded  in  1814.  In  1818,  he  began, 
along  with  Cyries,  the  Nouvelles  Annates,  &c.  He 
devoted  his  pen  to  the  support  of  Napoleon  during 
his  reign ;  and  in  1815  became  connected  with  au 
ultra-royalist  journal,  and  a  defender  of  the  theory 
of  _  legitimacy  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Precis  ae  la  OSographie 
Universelle  (8  vols.  Par.  1824 — 1828,  with  an  atlas). 
He  took  part  also  in  the  Dictionnaire  G6ograp7iique 
Universdle  (8  vols.  Par.  1821),  and  was  Secretary 
to  the  Geographical  Sooiely  of  Paris.  He  died  14th 
December  1826. — His  son,  Victor 
Adolpe  M.  (bom  1816)  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  geographers  of 
France,  and  has  succeeded  his  father 
as  Secretary  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris. 

MALTB'SB   Gross,  »   cross   of 

Maltese  Cross,  eight  points,  of  the  form  worn  as  a 

decoration  by  the  Hospitallers  (q.  v.) 

and  other  orders  of  knighthood. 

MALTESE  DOG,  a  small  kind  of  spaniel,  with 


Maltese  Dog  [Cmiis  famiUa/ns). 

roundish  muzzle,  and  long,  silky,  generally  white 
bair.     It  is  altogether  usdess,  and  fit  only  for  a 


lapdog ;  but  is  a  very  ancient  breed,  being  figured 
on  Roman  monuments,  and  noticed  by  Strabo. 

MALTHUS,  Thomas  Robert,  the  founder  of 
those  opinions  concerning  the  relation  of  popula- 
tion to  the  means  of  sustenance  which  have  been 
named  after  him   '  Malthusian,'  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  in  the  year  1766.    He  was  well 
connected,  and  graduated  with  honours  in  1788,  at 
Jesus   College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
Fellow.    He  became  soon  after  clergirmau  of  a  small 
parish  in  his  native  county,  and  divided  his  time 
between  his  cure  and  the  university  libraries.    In 
1799,  he  left  Britain  to  see  foreign  countries,  along 
with  the  eminent  traveller,  Daniel  Clarke.    The 
great  European  war  was  then  raging,  and  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  continent  of  Europe  were 
closed  to  our  countrymen.    M.,  however,  with  au 
evidently  keen  anxiety  to  observe  mankind  under  a 
variety  of  condJ,tions,  wandered  through  Sweden, 
Norway,  Finland,  and  part  of  Russia,  making  notes 
of  what  he  observed.   Next  year,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  short  Peace  of  Amiens  to  visit  France  and 
other  portions  of  Central  Europe.    These  efforts  to 
become  acquainted  with  mankind  are  significant 
since.    Although  M.  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
bold  theorist,  the  charm  of  his  writings  consists  in 
his  practical  knowledge  of  how  men  have  existed 
and  acted  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  under 
diverse  conditions;  and  his  knowledge   of   actual 
human  nature — his  sagacity  and  accuracy,  in  short, 
in  the  details  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his  great 
theory — ^were  in  a  considerable  measure  the  source 
of  the  great  influence  exercised  by  him  over  public 
opinion,  and  had  the  secondary  effect  of  making  his 
books  readable  even  to  those  who  made  war  on  his 
conclusions.    It  was  in  1798  that  he  first  published, 
his  Essay  on  tJie  Principles  of  Population  as  it  affects 
the  Future  Improvement  of  Society ;  but  in  subse. 
quent  editions  he-  so  greatly  enlarged  and  enriched 
the  work,  that  it  could  hardly  be  identified  with 
the  first  impression.     The  predominant  idea  of  the 
book  was  evidently  suggested  by  Hume's  essay  on 
the  populousness  of  ancient  nations,  in  which  vague 
statements  as  to  vast  multitudes  of  human  beings 
subsisting  in  any  place,  or  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  are  brought  to  the  test  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  at  their  disposal.     Where  there  is  an 
accurate  census,  the  number  of  people  living  on  the 
portion  of  the  globe  covered  by  it  is,  of  course, 
known  to  within  a  trifle  of  the  truth.   Such  arrange- 
ments for  accuracy  have,  however,  been  extremfly 
rare  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Where  they  are 
absent,  egregious  exaggerations  have  been  made  in 
estimates  of  the  numbers  of  mankind;  and  in  the 
absence  of  absolute  facts,  the  best  means  of  reducing 
these  wild  estimates  to   something  reasonable  was 
the  sceptical  philosopher's  plan  of  comparing  the 
estimate  of  the  numbers  with  the  probable  amount 
of  food  at  their  disposal.     The  appKcation  of  this 
check  by  M.  was  something  like  the  application  of 
chemistry  to  organic  matter.      He  set  himself  to 
finding  out  how  the  relation  of  population  to  the 
means  of  sustenance  could  affect  the  future  of  the 
world.      The  result  was    appalling.      The  human 
race  was    found    to    increase    at    something    like 
geometrical  jjrogression ;  while  the  fertility  of  land, 
by  bringing  in  waste,  and  improving  the  methods 
of  agriculture,  only  increased  in  something  like  an 
arithmetical  proportion.    Hence,  if  population  were 
permitted  to  increase  at  its  natural  rate,  it  would 
soon  overtake  the  means  of  subsistence.   The  theory 
had  only  one  defect  as  applicable  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world,  that  it  overlooked  the  element 
of  free  trade.     It  involved  a  general  pauperism 
to  Britain  if  her  people  had  no  resource  but  the 
produce  of  her  soil,  but  it  made  no  allowance  for  the 
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capacity  of  Britain  to  draw  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
■world  at  large.  M.  wrote  other  hooks,  -which  got 
little  notice  in  their  day,  and  have  heen  forgotten. 
He  -was  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  the  college  of  Haileyhury  in  1805.  He  filled  hia 
chair  with  great  repute  until  his  death,  on  the  29th 
of  Deceniber  1836. 

MA'LTON,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  North  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  on  an  eleva- 
tion on  the  right  bank  of  the  Derwent,  18  miles 
north-east  of  York.  The  parliamentary  borough 
includes  the  parishes  of  Old  Malton  and  Norton,  to 
the  former  of  which  a  grammar-school,  founded  in 
1547,  and  having  an  annual  endowment  of  £100  a 
year,  is  attached.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
a  priory,  founded  in  1150.  Considerable  trade  is 
carried  on.  Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough, 
which  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  8072. 

M.,  called  by  the  Romans  Oamulodunum,  abbre- 
viated by  the  Saxons  into  Meldun,  was  an  important 
Roman  military  station,  to  which  six  ancient  roads 
lead.  After  having  been  burned  down,  the  town 
was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  generally  called  New  Malton. 

MALU'RUS,  a  genus  of  Australian  birds,  giving 
its  name  to  a  large  subdivision  of  the  family  Syl- 
viadce,  in  which  are  contained  many  Asiatic  and 
African  species,  and  some  that  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  They  have  generally  a  long  tail ; 
in  some,  very  long,  as  in  the  Emeu  Wkejst  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  which  it  is  more  than  twice  the  length  of 
the  body,  the  shafts  of  its  feathers  loosely  fringed  on 
each  side.  The  Emeu  Wren  [Stipiturus  malachurus) 
is   a  very  pretty  little  bird,  living  chiefly  among 

-_  long  grass.     One  of  the  most  noted  Maluri  is  M. 

'  cyaneus,  the  Blub  Wren  or  Superb  Waeeler  of 
Australia,  which  is  gorgeously  attired  in  black,  blue, 
white,  and  brown.     It  haunts  scrubby  brushwood. 

MALTA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  of  which  about  1000  species  are  known, 
chiefly  tropical,  and  most  abundant  in  America, 
although  the  most  important  species  belong  to  the 
Old  World.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs, 
and  occasionally  in  tropical  coimtries  trees  ;  with 
alternate  entire  or  lobed  leaves ;  the  pubescence, 
if  any,  starry ;  the  flowers  shewy,  generally  on 
axillary  stalks  ;  the  calyx  generally  of  five  sepals 
or  five  segments,  often  with  an  epicalyx ;  the  petals 
generally  five,  hypogynous,  twisted  in  bud ;  the 
stamens  numerous,  united  by  their  filaments ;  the 
ovary  consisting  of  a  number  of  carpels  around  a 
common  axis,  the  styles  generally  five,  the  ovules 
few  or  many;  the  fruit  dry  or  fleshy.  The  plants 
of  this  order  have  a  great  general  similarity  both  in 
their  appearance  and  in  their  properties  and  pro- 
ducts. All  of  them  contain  a  mucilaginous  substance 
in  great  quantity,  which  is  particularly  abundant 
in  the  roots  of  the  perennial  herbaceous  species. 
This  mucilaginous  quality  makes  some  very  useful 
as  emollients  and  demulcents  in  medicine.  The 
young  foliage  of  some  is  xised  as  a  boiled  vegetable. 
The  seeds  of  all  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bland  fixed  oil.  The  inner  bark  of  the  stem  often 
yields  a  useful  fibre,  for  which  species  of  Hibiscus 
and  Sida  are  particularly  valued  ;  and  to  this  order 
belong  the  Cotton  plants,  so  valuable  for  the  fibre 
which  envelops  their  seeds.  Many  of  them  are 
frequent  ornaments  of  flower-gardens. — See  Cotton", 
Hibiscus,  Hollyhock,  Mallow,  Marsh-mallow, 
Sida,  and  Urena. 

MA'LVERN,  Great,  a  town  and  watering-place 
in  Worcestershire,  England,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  8  miles 
south-west  of  Worcester.  The  purity  and  abundance 
of  the  spring-water,  and  the  facilities  for  healthful 
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exercise  afforded  by  the  hiUs,  have  rendered  Malvern 
a  great  resort  for  invalids  following  the  hydro- 
paQiio  treatment,  for  which  there  are  several  large 
establishments.     Pop.  (1861)  4484. 

MA'LWA,  a  former  kingdom  of  India,  lying  for 
the  most  part  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  south- 
west of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  is  an  uneven 
plateau  varying  from  1500  to  2500  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  now  divided  into  a  niunber  of  protected 
states. 

MA'MELUKES,  MAMLOUKS,  or  MEM- 
LOOKS,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  slaves,  the 
name  given  in  Egypt  to  the  slaves  of  the  beys, 
brought  from  the  Caucasus,  and  who  formed  theii- 
armed  force.  When  Genghis  Khan  desolated  great 
part  of  Asia  in  the  13th  c,  and  carried  away  a 
multitude  of  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt  bought  12,000  of  them,  partly  MingreUans 
and  Tcherkesses,  but  mostly  Tiu-ks,  and  formed  them 
into  a  body  of  troops.  But  they  soon  found  their 
own  power  so  great  that,  in  1254,  they  made  one 
of  their  own  number  Sultan  of  Egypt,  founding 
the  dynasty  of  the  Baharites,  which  gave  place  to 
another  Mameluke  dynasty,  that  of  the  Borjites, 
in  1382.  The  Caucasian  element  predominated  in 
the  first  dynasty,  the  Tartar  element  in  the  second. 
In  general,  they  formed  able  and  energetic  rulers, 
and  Egypt  under  their  sway  arrived  at  a  degree 
of  prosperity  and  power  to  which  she  had  been  a 
stranger  from  the  days  of  Sesostris.  Selim  I.,  who 
overthrew  the  Mameluke  kingdom  in  1517,  was  com- 
pelled to  permit  the  continuance  of  the  twenty-four 
Mameluke  beys  as  governors  of  the  provinces.  This 
arrangement  subsisted  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  c, 
when  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  M.  gave  them 
such  a  preponderance  of  power  in  Egypt  that  the 
pasha  named  by  the  Porte  was  reduced  to  a  merely 
nominal  ruler.  The  number  of  them  scattered  through- 
out all  Egypt  was  between  10,000  and  12,000  men. 
Their  number  was  kept  up  chiefly  by  slaves  brought 
from  the  Caucasus,  from  among  whom  the  beys 
and  other  officers  of  state  were  exclusively  chosen. 
Their  last  brilliant  achievements  were  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  during  the 
time  immediately  following  the  retirement  of  the 
Erench.  At  this  time,  Murad  Bey  stood  at  their 
head.  But  in  1811  they  were  foully  massacred  by. 
Mohammed  Ali  (q.  v.),  aiterwards  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 
IVf  AMBRS,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe,  25  miles  north-north-east  of  Le 
Mans.  Coarse  linens,  calico,  beer,  and  leather  are 
manufactured.    Pop.  about  5800. 

MAMIANI,  Count  Terenzeo,  an  Italian  philo- 
sopher, statesman,  and  writer,  bom  in  1801,  at  Pesaro. 
Having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  futile  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  which  accompanied  the  accession 
of  Gregory  XVI.,  M.  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  from  whence  he  pro- 
moted with  energy  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
his  country.  In  1846,  on  the  accession  of  Pius  IX., 
he  decUned  the  proffered  papal  amnesty,  as  long  as 
its  acceptance  involved  a  disavowal  of  his  former 
political  principles ;  but  on  its  being  unconditionally 
granted,  he  availed  himself  of  it,  and  even  formed 
part  of  the  papal  ministry  on  the  promulgation  of  the 
constitution.  The  iuconsistent  policy  of  the  pope 
having  compelled  him  to  resign  his  post,  he  withdrew 
to  Turin,  where  he  founded,  with  Gioberti,  a  society 
for  promoting  the  union  of  Italians.  On  the  flight 
of  Pius  IX.  from  Rome  to  Gaeta,  he  re-entered  the 
political  arena,  and  was  for  a  short  period  foreign 
minister  in  the  revolutionary  cabinet  of  Galetti.  On 
the  fall  of  Rome,  he  retired  to  Genoa ;  in  1856,  he 
was  returned  member  of  the  Sardinian  parliament, 
and  in  1860  entered  Cavour's  ministry  as  Minister 
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o{' Instruction.  He  has  gained  distinction  in  phil- 
osophy, poetry,  oratory,  and  jurisprudence.  His 
chief  works  are :  Del  Mmnovammto  della  FUoaofia 
antica  Italiana  (1836) ;  Poeti  ddV  etd,  Media  (1842) ; 
DelV  ontologia  e  del  Metodo  ;  Prindpi  della  Fihsofa 
del  Diritto,  and  a  number  of  treatises  on  various 
subjects.  A  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  -works 
bas  been  published  by  Le  Monnier  (Florence,  1857). 

MAMMA'LIA  (Lat.  mamma,  the  breast),  the 
highest  class  of  the  animal  sub-kingdom  Vertebraia 
(q.  v.).  This  class  includes  Man  and  aU  the  animals 
which  resemble  him.  in  the  moat  important  points 
of  their  organisation ;  and  it  is  naturally  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  because  (indepen- 
dently of  Man  being  a  member  of  it)  it  contains 
the  animals  which  manifest  the  highest  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  which  possess  the  most  complex 
organisation. 

The  most  distinctive  character  of  the  mammalia 
is  their  mode  of  development  and  of  nourishment 
during  the  earliest  period  of  lite.  They  are  all 
brought  into  the  world  alive  (viviparous),  not  merely, 
as  in  certaia  (ovo-viviparous)  reptiles  and  fishes,  by 
the  retention  and  hatching  of  the  egg  within  the 
oviduct,  but  by  the  formation  of  a  new  connection 
between  the  embryo  and  its  mother,  whUe  the 
former  lies  within  the  maternal  cavities,  so  that 
provision  is  made  for  its  development  before  birth, 
not,  as  in  birds,  &c.,  by  the  large  yelk  (see  Develop- 
ment or  THE  Emekyo),  but  by  a  constant  supply 
of  nutriment  direct  from  the  maternal  blood.  In 
mammals,  the  ovum,  on  quitting  the  ovary,  is 
of  extremely  minute  size,  and  the  materials  of 
the  yelk  only  serve  to  support  the  embryo  during 
its  very  earnest  period.  After  undergoing  certaia 
changes  in  the  passage  through  the  FaUopiau  tube 
or  oviduct,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  notice, 
the  ovum  reaches  the  uterus  or  womb,  and  con- 
nects itself  by  a  set  of  root-like  tufts  of  vessels  with 
the  maternal  vessels.  These 
tufts  absorb  from  the 
mother's  blood  the  ingredi- 
ents necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  embryo,  while 
they  convey  back  to  it  the 
effete  particles  of  the  em- 
bryonic tissues.  Through 
this  organ,  which  simultan- 
eously increases  in  size  with 
the  embryo,  and  is  named 
the  placenta,  the  young 
animal,  except  in  the  lowest 
orders  of  the  class — viz.,  the 
Marsupiaha  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Monotremata  (q.  v.) — de- 
rives its  nutriment  during 
the  whole  period  of  Gesta- 
tion (q.  V.) ;  while  in  the  two 
orders  ;j\ist  named,  no  vas- 
cular connection  of  the  ovum 
with  the  uterus  of  the 
mother  is  formed,  the  ovum 
being  simply  retained  for  a 
time  within  the  uterus,  and 
the  requisite  nourishment 
for  the  dev6lopment  of  the 
young  animal  being  obtained 
by  araorption  through  the 
membranes  of  the  ovum. 
This  remarkable  difference 
in  the  development  of  the 
mammalian  embryo  has  given  rise  to  a  division  of 
this  class  into  two  great  sections  or  sub-classes — 
the  Placental  and  the  Implacental  (or  Aplacentcd) 
mammals.  In  both ,  sub-classes,  we  find  the  same 
provision  for  nourishing  the  animal  during  the 
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period  immediately  succeeding  its  birth — viz.,  the 
Milk  (q.  v.),  a  fluid  secreted  by  peculiar  glands, 
called  the  ma/mmary  glands,  which  become  greatly 
developed  in  the  female  during  the  periods  of 
gestation  and  lactation;  and  as  this  is  found  in  no 
other  class,  it  is  the  character  by  which  the  entire 
group  is  most  positively  defined,  and  from  which  it 
derives  its  name. 

The  mammary  glands  exist  in  both  sexes,  but 
except  in  very  rare  cases,  it  is  only  in  the  female 
that  they  secrete  milk.  Their  number  is  never 
less  than  two,  and  when  more,  is  generally  nearly 
proportional  to  that  of  the  youn^  produced  at  each 
birth.  In  the  monkeys,  the  elegant,  the  goat,  the 
mare,  &c.,  there  are  two  ;  in  the  cow,  stag,  and  lion, 
four;  in  the  cat,  eight;  in  the  rabbit,  ten;  in  the  pig, 
generally  twelve;  and  in  the  rat,  ten  or  twelve. 
These  glands  are  often  blended  together,  as  in  the 
cow ;  and  their  number  is  then  indicated  externally 
by  that  of  the  nipples  or  teats.  Their  position 
also  varies :  in  the  monkeys  and  bats,  and  in  the 
herbivorous  Cetacea,  they  are  situated  on  the  thorax, 
as  in  man ;  ia  most  of  the  carnivorous  animals, 
they  are  situated  on  the  abdomen  as  well  as  on  the 
thorax ;  while  in  the  mare,  cow,  sheep,  &c.,  they  are 
placed  still  further  back,  near  the  hip-joint. 

The  skin  in  the  greater  number  of  mammalia  is 
covered  with  hair,  a  form  of  tegumentary  append- 
age peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  class.  In  the 
Oetacea,  however,  we  have  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  hair ;  one  of  its  uses — ^that  of  keeping  the  heat 
within  the  body — being  here  provided  for  by  the 
thickening  of  the  skin  and  the  deposition  of  the 
blubber  beneath  it.  In  the  Edentata,  the  hairy 
covering  is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  homy  scales, 
as  in  the  scaly  ant-eater,  or  by  bony  plates,  as  in 
the  armadUlo.  In  the  quills  of  the  porcupine 
and  the  spiny  bristles  of  the  hedgehog,  we  have 
other    modifications    of    hair   which   depart   less 


Kg.  I.— Skeleton  of  the  Camel: 
5,  cervical  vertebrse;  vd,  dorsal  vertebrse;  vl,  lumbar  vertebrie;  Vi,  sacral  vertebnB; 
vq,  caudal  vertebrse;  c,  ribs;  o,  scapula;  h,  humerus;  cu,  bone  of  forearm  (radius  and 
ulna  fused  together);  ca,  carpus,  ur  wrist-bones;  mc,  metacarpus;  ph,  phalanges; 
fe,  femur ;  ro,  patella ;  ti,  tibia ;  ta,  tarsus ;  mt,  metatarsus. 


from  its  ordinary  character  than  those  just  men- 
tioned. Moreover,  the  claws,  nails,  and  hoofs  of 
all  mammals,  the  horn  or  horns  on  the  nose  of  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  horns  of  the  hoUow-homed 
ruminants   (such   as  the  ox,  sheep,  &c.),  are   all 
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composed  of  a  substance  which  is  only  a  modifica- 
tion of  hair. 

The  skeleton,  as  a  general  rule,  governs  the  general 
form  of  the  body.  In  its  general  conformation,  it 
shews  a  close  analogy  with  that  of  man,  which  is 
described  in  the  article  Skeleton  ;  the  differences 
which  are  remarked  amongst  the  various  animals 
of  this  class  mainly  depen(ing  (1)  upon  the  absence 
of  posterior  limbs  in  the  marine  mammals,  such  as 
the  dugong,  the  porpoise,  and  the  whale ;  (2)  upon 
the  diminished  number  of  digits  (see  TTato  and 
I"ooT),  and  upon  the  absence  of  the  clavicle  in  the 
greater  number  of  those  species  whose  anterior 
limbs  serve  only  for  motion;  (3)  upon  variations 
in  the  number  of  vertebrse ;  and  (4)  upon  the 
inequalities  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  same  bones 
(MEne-Edwards). 

Although  the  same  bones  enter  into  the  formation 
of  every  mammalian  skull,  great  differences  present 
themselves  in  different  skulls,  according  as  the  face 
is  more  or  less  prolonged,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  brain-case  or  cranium  is  more  or  less  developed. 
In  proportion  as  a  mammal  is  removed  in  classi- 
fication from  man,  we  find  that  the  cranium  is 
diminished ;  that  the  face  is  prolonged  by  extension 
of  the  jaws  and  nasal  cavities ;  that  the  orbits  are 
directed  outwards,  and  are  less  distinct  from  the 
temporal  fossae ;  and  that  the  occipital  foramen 
(through  which  the  spinal  cord  passes)  and  the 
condyles  (by  which  the  head  articulates  with  the 
first  vertebra  of  the  spinal  column)  are  placed 
towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull,  instead  of 
occupying  the  middle  of  its  inferior  surface,  as  in 
man.  Amongst  the  most  characteristic  points  in 
the  Tnn.TnTnn.1ian  skull  generally,  may  be  mentioned 
(1),  that  the  lower  jaw  articulates  directly  with 
the  skull,  there  being  no  intervening  tympanio 
bone,  such  as  occurs  in  the  other  vertebrates ;  and 
(2)  that  the  occipital  bone  of  the  skull  articulates 
with  the  first  vertebra  by  two  condyles,  one  on 
cither  side  of  the  occipital  foramen,  instead  of  by 
a  single  condyle,  as  in  the  other  vertebrates. 

The  vertebral  column,  except  in  relation  to  its 
length,  closely  resembles  that  in  man,  where 
there  are  7  cervical,  12  dorsal,  5  lumbar,  5  sacral, 
and  5  caudal  vertebrae.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are 
almost  universally  1  in  number,  however  long  or 
short  the  neck  may  be,  the  only  known  excep- 
tions being  two  cetaceans  (Manetus  and  Sytina), 
which  have  6,  and  the  three-toed  sloth,  which  has  9. 
The  number  of  dorsal  vertebrce  ranges  from  11  to 
23,  which  latter  number  occurs  in  the  two-toed 
sloth.  The  lumbar  vertehrm  range  from  2  to  9, 
the  most  common  number  being  5.  The  sacral 
vertebrce,  which  coalesce  to  form  the  sacrum  and 
to  support  the  pelvic  arch,  vary  from  2  (in  the 
Monotremata  and  MarsupiaUa)  to  6  (in  the  mole), 
the  most  common  number  being  4.  In  the  Cetacea, 
the  rudimentary  pelvis  is  loosely  connected  with  a 
single  vertebra,  and  there 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
sacrum.  The  caudal  verte- 
brce, which  in  man  and 
the  higher  apes  coalesce  to 
form  the  coccyx,  are  usually 
very  numerous,  20  or  30 
being  a  common  number, 
and  40  occurring  in  the 
long-tailed  ant-eater.  The 
form  and  number  of  cavdal 
vertebrce  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  to  which 
the  tan  is  applied;  and  the 
special  uses  of  this  organ 
are  numerous.  For  example,  in  the  kangaroo  it 
serves  as  a  third  leg  when  the  animal  stands  erect ; 
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in  the  American  monkeys,  and  in  some  of  the  opos- 
sums, it  is  a  prehensile  organ ;  and  in  the  Cetacea 
and  in  the  beaver  it  is  a  powerful  instrument  of 
propulsion  in  water.  The  ribs  correspond  in  num- 
ber to  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and,  as  a  general  rule 
(excepting  in  the  Monotremata),  they  are  con- 
nected superiorly  not  only  with  the  bodies  of  two 
vertebrse,  but  with  the  transverse  pijocess  of  one 
of  them,  and  hence  present  corresponding  articular 
surfaces.  The  sternum  is  generally  divided  into 
three  portions ;  the  middle  one,  in  place  of  being 
represented  by  a  single  piece,  as  in  man,  usually 
consisting  of  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  true  ribs. 
It  is  very  short  in  the  Cetacea,  and  is  very  long  in  the 
Carnivora  and  Edentata,  extending  in  some  cases 
nearly  to  the  pelvis.  In  certain  cases,  in  which  it 
is  necessary  that  the  anterior  members  should  be 
endowed  with  unusual  strength,  as  in  the  bats, 
moles,  and  armadillos,  there  is  a  projecting  keel 
upon  this  bone  (as  in  birds)  for  the  attachment  of 
powerful  pectoral  muscles. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax,  which  is  bounded  supe- 
riorly by  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  laterally  by  the  ribs, 
and  inferiorly  by  the  sternum,  is  completely  separ- 
ated from  the  abdominal  cavity  in  mammals  (but 
in  no  other  vertebrates)  by  the  muscular  septum 
known  as  the  diaphragm,  or  midriff. 

The  scapvXar  arch  in  mammals  is  comparatively 
imperfect,  its  coracoid  element  (see  Cobacoid 
Bones)  not  being  sufficiently  developed,  except  in  the 
Monotremata,  to  reach  the  sternum,  or  to  meet  its 
fellow  in  the  mesiau  Une.  Where  the  scapula  has 
any  bony  connection 
with  the  sternum,  it 
is  through  the  clavicle 
or  collar-bone,  which 
is  frequently  absent. 
The  pelvic  arch  is 
always  composed  of 
the  iUum,  ischium, 
and  pubis  on  either 
side,  and  these  bones 
generally  coalesce  to- 
gether, as  in  man, 
at  an  early  period 
of  life;  but  in  the 
Monotremata  they 
remain  separate.  In 
the  implacental  mam- 
mals (the  Monotre- 
mata and  Marsupi- 
alia),  the  pelvis  presents  this  striking  peculiarity, 
viz.,  that 'from  the  symphysis  (or  mesial  line  of 
union)  two  additional  bones,  termed  the  marsupial 
bones,  project  forwards  and  outwards,  one  of  whose 
functions  is  to  support  the  marsupium,  or  pouch, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  female  marsupials. 
In  the  bat,  the  pelvis  is  greatly  elongated,  and 
the  bones  do  not  unite  in  the  mesial  line  to  form 


Kg.  2.— Pelvis  of  the  Echidna : 

sa,  sacrum  ;  il,  ilinm  ;  is,  ischium ; 

p,  pubis ;  m,  marsupial  bone. 


Kg.  S.^Skeleton  of  Dugong : 
In  which  the  pelvis  is  a  mere  bony  ring. 


a  symphysis,  so  that  the  lower  part  remains  open, 
as  in  birds ;  while  in  the  Cetacea,  which  have  no 
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posterior  limbs  to  be  supported  by  the  pelvis,  that 
organ  is  extremely  rudimentary  (see  fig.  3),  or  even 
entirely  absent.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pelvis  of 
mammals  is  never  so  broad  as  in  the  human  subject, 
and  its  lateral  -walls  are  always  relatively  smaller, 
flatter,  and  longer. 

The  anterior  extremities  are  always  present, 
although  their  modes  of  conformation  are  very 
varied,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  designed;  and  the  posterior  extremities,  which 
are  also  always  present,  except  in  the  Oetacea, 
closely  resemble  the  anterior ;  the  difference  being 
greater  in  man  than  in  any  other  case,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  special  adaptation  of  the  pelvic 
extremities  for  the  support  of  his  body  in  an  erect 
position.  The  ordinary  modifications  of  these  organs 
are  described  in  the  articles  Hand  and  Foot. — See 
Owen  On  the  ifature  of  Lmihs. 

The  teA  of  mammals  constitute  so  characteristio 
a  feature  in  their  organisation,  and  are  of  so  much 
service  in  their  elassmoation,  as  to  require  a  special 
notice.  The  only  animals  of  this  class  in  which 
teeth  are  altogether  absent  are  the  true  ant-eaters 
and   the  Monotremata.    The  number  of  teeth  is 


Kg.  4. — ^Lower  Jaw  of  a  young  Pig  (from  Owen's  MmamaXid) : 

1,  Indicates  an  incisor ;  c,  a  canine ;  J7,  a  premolar ;  and  m,  a  molar  tooth, 

When  the  letter  d  is  prefixed,  the  tooth  is  a  deciduous  or  milk  tooth. 


generally  much  more  restricted  than  in  reptiles  or 
fishes.  In  most  mammals  it  is  the  same  as  in  man 
^viz.,  32 ;  but  the  typical  number,  according  to 
Owen,  is  44.  The  largest  number  of  teeth  occurs  in 
the  armadillos  (in  one  species  of  which  are  98  simple 
molars),  and  in  the  dolphins,  which  have  from  lOd 
to  190  teeth.  When  the  teeth  are  in  these  excessive 
numbers,  they  are  small,  nearly  equal,  and  usually  of 
a  simple  conical  form,  but  excepting  in  these  cases, 
most  mammals  have  particular  teeth  for  special 
purposes ;  thus,  the  front  teeth  (fig.  4,  i),  from  being 
conamonly  adapted  to  effect  the  first  coarse  division 
of  the  food,  are  called  cutters,  or  incisors,  and  the 
back  teeth  (m),  which  complete  its  comminution, 
grinders,  or  molars;  while  the  large  conical  pointed 
teeth  (of  which  there  is  never  more  than  one  in 
each  half  jaw),  which  are  specially  adapted  for  hold- 
ing the  food  while  the  animal  tears  it  asunder,  are 
called  holders,  laniaries,  or  more  commonly  canines 
(c),  from  being  well  developed  in  the  dog.  The  inci- 
sors and  canines  may  be  absent,  but  except  in  the 
cases  previously  mentioned,  the  molars  are  always 
present.  The  mode  in  which  the  teeth  are  implanted 
in  the  jaw  is  characteristic  of  the  class.  Excepting 
in  those  teeth  which  grow  from  persistent  pulps  (as 
the  front  teeth  of  the  Rodents,  for  example),  the 
dental  cavity  is  closed  in  at  its  extremity,  and  the 
tooth  is  prolonged  into  a  fang,  which  is  implanted 
in  a  socket  lined  by  periosteum,  to  which  the  exterior 
of  the  fang  is  firmly  adherent ;  there  being  never  a 
continuous  ossification  or  anchylosis  of  the  tooth  to 
the  jaw.  Again,  the  fang  of  the  molars  is  usually 
divided  into  two,  three,  or  even  four  divergent  pro- 
cesses, and  there  is  no  known  fish  or  reptile  in  which 
even  a  bifid  fang  occurs.  Teeth  are  confined  in 
this  class  to  the  maxiUaiy,  pre-maxillary,  and  lower 
maxillary  bones,  and  form  oply  a  single  row  ia  each ; 


and,  in  general,  teeth  are  situated  in  all  these  bones. 
In  all  existing  mammals,  except  man,  there  is  a 
vacant  space  between  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth, 
ifo  mammal  has  more  than  two  sets  of  teeth ;  most, 
however,  have  two ;  the  first,  which  are  called  tem- 
porary, deciduous,  or  milk  teeth,  being  displaced, 
and  succeeded  by  the  permanent  teeth,  as  shewn  in 
fig.  4.  Por  a  description  of  the  structure  and  prin- 
cipal forms  of  these  organs,  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  Teeth,  and  to  Professor  Owen's  magnificent 
Odontography. 

The  digestive  apparatus  (of  which  the  teeth  may 
be  considered  a  portion)  acquires  its  greatest  com- 
pleteness and  elaboration  in  this  group.  The  leading 
differences  which  it  presents,  and  which  depend 
mainly  on  the  nature  of  the  food,  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  article  DiGBSTioif. 

The  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  require 
no  special  remark,  as,  in  all  essential  points,  they 
dosehr  resemble  the  corresponding  organs  in  man. 
See  WBCUiATioir  and  Bespibation. 

The  Udneys  of  mammals  generally  agree  with 
those  of  man  in  their  internal  structure.  See 
KroNEYB.  In  some  animals  (especially  those  that 
live  in  water),  they  are  much  lobulated.  In 
the  ox,  there  are  20  free  rounded  lobules; 
in  the  bear,  40  or  50 ;  in  the  seal,  70  or 
100;  while  in  the  true  Cetacea,  the  separate 
lobiiles  are  so  numerous  as  to  give  a  racemi- 
form  appearance  to  the  kidney.  All  mam- 
mals are  provided  v^ith  a  urinary  bladder, 
in  which  the  excretion  may  accumulate  so 
as  only  to  require  being  discharged  at 
intervals.  This  organ  is  largest  in  the 
Herbivora,  and  very  small  in  the  Cetacea. 

The  nervous  system  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  the  brain,  and  especially  of  its 
hemispheres,  in  comparison  vrith  the  rest  of 
the  'nervous  system.  The  surface  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  exhibits  a  more  or  less  con- 
voluted appearance,  the  number  of  the  convolutions 
being  to  a  great  degree  in  correspondence  with  the 
amount  of  intelligence  of  the  animal.  The  hemi- 
spheres are  united  at  their  lower  parts  (except  in 
the  implacental  mammals)'  by  a  fibrous  band  or 
commissure,  termed  the  corpus  callosum,  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  other  vertebrates.  In  the 
lowest  mammals,  the  cerebellum  is  situated  quite 
behind  the  hemispheres,  so  as  to  be  visible  from 
above;  as  we  get  higher  in  the  scale,  it  is  more 
or  less  covered,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  hemispheres  backwards ;  imtU  in  the 
highest  apes  and  in"  man  it  is  almost  completely 
concealed. 

The  organs  of  the  senses  are  constructed  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  plan  as  in  man.  The  most  important 
variations  are  noticed  in  the  articles  Eae,  Eye, 
&c. 

The  muscular  system  generally  accords  with  that 
of  man,  but  presents  many  remarkable  deviations, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  skeleton,  the  use  of  the 
several  organs  in  the  act  of  locomotion,  the  natural 
posture  of  the  animal,  &o. 

From  the  structural  characteristics  and  peculi- 
arities .of  mammals,  we  turn  to  that  class  of  animals 
in  there  relations  to  man. 

The  uses  to  which  mammals  are  subservient  are 
almost  innumerable,  and  will  readily  suggest  them- 


The  number  of  species  of  existing  mammals  is 
estimated  by  Leunis  at  2067,  of  which  about  150 
are  found  in  Europe  (about  60  beiag  peculiar  to 
that  continent),  240  in  Africa,  350  in  Asia,  400  in 
America,  and  from  60  to  70  in  Australia.  Ajrranging 
them  in  orders,  there  are  65  species  of  Cetacea,  177 
of  Kuminantia,  35  of  Fachydermata,  6  of  Solidungula, 
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35  of  Edentata,  617  of  Eodentia,  33  of  Pimiipedia, 
413  of  Camivora  (including  Insectivora),  328  of 
Cheiroptera,  and  221  of  Quadrumana;  while  the 
order  Bimana  contains  the  single  species  Man. 


The  subdivision  of  the  mammals  into  these  orders 
closely  approximates  to  that  of  Cuvier,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  foUowing  table  of  his 
sub-classes  and  orders  of  the  mammalia  : 


Order. 

Family  or  Genus. 

Example. 

'BlMASTA, 

Homo, 

Man. 

'  Catarrhina, 
Platyrrhina, 

Ape. 

QVADRUmANA      << 

Marmoset. 

(  Strepsir7-hina, 

Lemur. 

' 

'Cheiroptera, 

Bat. 

f  Hedgehog. 

With  three  kinds 

Carnaria  (the 

Insectivora 

<  Shrew. 

of  teeth 

Carnassiers  - 
of  Cuvier) 

.Camivora 

(Mole. 
(  Bear. 
<Dog. 
( Seal. 

UNGUICULATA  ■ 

AT  A  naimT  a  t  t  a 

'Bidephys, 
Phalangista, 

Opossum. 

Phalanger. 

"    1 

Macropus, 

Kangaroo. 

^Phascolomps, 

Wombat 

Without  canine.     Ron.«..           {f^t^^'^^ta. 

Kat. 
Hare. 

'  BradppuSf 

Sloth. 

Dasppus, 

Armadillo. 

Without  incisors,     Edentata 

Myrmecophaga, 

Ant-eater. 

k. 

Monotremata 

/  Echidna. 

)  Ornithorhynchus 

^Proboscidean 

Elephant. 

Paohydkbmata  ■ 

Ordinaria 

/Hog. 
\  Tapir. 
Horse. 

UNGULATA,                                        J. 

^Solidungula, 

.Khminantia, 

Sheep. 

MUTILATA, 

Cetacea 

Herbivora, 
Ordinaria, 

Dugong. 
Whale. 

This  classification  is  given  in  the  present  article 
because,  although  imperfect  in  many  respects  (for 
example,  in  placing  the  sloth  above  the  horse,  the 
bat  above  the  dog,  and  the  hedgehog  above  the 
elephant),  it  has  been  retained  in  a  large  number  of 
popular  works.  In  consequence  of  these  obvious 
imperfections,  subsequent  attempts  at  new  classi- 
fications have  been  made  by  several  of  the  most 
eminent  zoologists,  some  of  whom,  as  "Waterhouse 
and  Owen,  have  taken  the  brain,  and  others,  as 
MUne-Edwards,  Gervais,  and  Vogt,  the  placenta,  as 
the  basis  of  classification.  Our  limited  space  forbids 
us  from  discussing  the  merits  of  these  systems. 
The  grounds  on  which  Professor  Owen  bases  his 
cerebral  classification  may  be  found  in  his  essay 
On  the  Classification  and  Oeographical  Distribution 
of  the  Mammalia,  1859 ;  while  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  placental  classification  may  be  found 
in  Professor  Huxley's  Lectures  on  Classification, 
published  in  the  Medical  Times  for  the  year  1863. 

Fossil  Mammalia. — The  remains  of  mammalia 
are  generally  found  in  a  fragmentary  condition ;  but 
there  is  a  valuable  compensation  to  the  student  of 
these  higher  organisms,  for  in  them  the  parts  are  so 
differentiated  tliat  the  smallest  fragment — a  tooth 
or  a  bone — often  tells  more  to  the  comparative 
anatomist  than  the  complete  skeleton  of  some  of 
the  lower  classes. 

No  relics  of  mammalia  have  been  detected  in  the 
Palffiozoio  rocks,  the  earliest  we  are  acquainted  with 
belong  to  Secondary  strata.  These  are  the  remains 
of  Microlestes  from  the  Keuper,  unless  the  jaws 
of  the  DrdmatheriuTn  from  an  American  coal-bed, 
which  is  probably  of  Triassic  age,  be  older.  The 
Microlestes,  of  which  the  teeth  only  have  been  found 
in  Germany  and  in  Somerset,  is  considered  by  Owen 
to  have  been  allied  to  the  small  marsupial  and 
insectivorous  Myrmecohius  of  Australia.  The  next 
remains  of  this  class  have  been  found  in  the  Stones- 
field  slate,  a  member  of  the  Oolite.  They  consist 
of  teeth  and  lower  jaws,  which  have  been  referred 
to  four  genera,  three  of  which  are  thought  to  have 
been  marsupial  Insectivora,  while  the  other  {Stereog- 
nathus)  was  a  placental  mammal,  probably  a  hoofed, 
and  consequently  a  herbivorous  animal,  allied  to  the 
Eocene  Hyracotherium.     Mr  Beokles  has  recently 
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found  the  remains  of  twelve  or  thirteen  species 
belonging  to  eight  or  nine  genera  of  mammalia — 
placental  and  marsupial — in  the  Purbeck  beds,  the 
newest  of  the  Oolites.  The  great  series  of  the 
Chalk  formations  has  hitherto  yielded  no  mammahan 
fossils.  "We  are  certainly  acquainted  with  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  mammals  of  the  Second,ary 
measures.  When  more  continued  and  careful 
research  is  made,  greater  results  must  follow.  Mr ' 
Beckles  recently  uncovered  22  yards  square  of  the 
very  thin  dirt-bed  of  the  Purbeck,  from  which  pre- 
viously the  remains  of  only  a  single  species  had 
been  obtained,  and  this  very  limited  space  yielded 
up  to  biTn  the  remains  of  no  less  than  twelve  or 
thirteen  new  species. 

As  we  rise  through  the  Tertiary  deposits,  the 
number  of  mammalia  greatly  increase.  Nearly  fifty 
species  were  described  by  Cuvier  from  the  Eocene 
strata  of  the  Paris  basin;  and  since  his  time, 
numerous  additions  have  been  made  by  Owen  and 
others.  They  are  chiefly  pachyderms,  belonging  to 
the  genera  Palceotherium,  Anoplotherium,  Hyracothe- 
rium, &c. ;  but  with  them  are  associated  the  remains 
of  an  opossum  and  of  several  carnivorous  animals. 
Not  oiuy  do  the  number  of  species  increase  in 
the  Miocene  beds,  but  they  represent  a  larger  num- 
ber of  Orders.  There  have  been  discovered  two 
monkeys,  numerous  proboscidian  pachyderms,  as 
the  DinotJierium,  Mastodon,  and  Elephant,  two  or 
three  cetaceans,  an  enormous  ant-eater,  and  several 
carnivora.  The  fossils  of  the  Pleiocene  and  Pleisto- 
cene beds  are  stiU  more  numerous,  and  represent  a 
race  of  animals  not  unlike  the  living  fauna,  but 
generally  of  a  gigantic  size.  The  elephants,  elks, 
and  bears  of  Europe  were  the  contemporaries  of 
immense  sloths  and  armadillos  in  South  America, 
and  of  huge  kangaroos  and  birds  in  Australasia. 
Associated  with  the  bones  of  some  of  these  extinct 
species  have  been  found  flint  implements,  and  even 
the  bones  of  man,  but  under  circumstances  that 
have  caused  great  diflferenoe  of  opinion  amongst 
observers  as  to  their  true  age.     See  Man. 

MA'MMARY  GLAND,  Anatomt  of.  See 
Bbeast. 

MAMMARY     GLAND,    Diseases    of.     The 


MAMMEE  APPLE— MAN. 


following  are  some  of  tie  most  important  of  these 
affections. 

Acute  inflammation  of  tlie  hreaet,  which  is  char- 
acterised by  great  swelling,  tenderness,  pain,  and 
fever.  There  is  a  knotty  feeling  in  the  inflamed 
part,  and  matter  soon  forms ;  but  the  abscess  is  often 
slow  in  pointing.  The  affection  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  lactation,  and  sometimes  arises  from  very 
trifling  causes — as  a  loaded  state  of  the  bowels, 
too  stimulating  a,  diet,  &e.  The  bowels  should  at 
once  be  cleared  out  by  sharp  purgatives ;  leeches 
and  fomentations  should  be  applied;  the  arm  on 
the  affected  side  should  rest  in  a  sling;  and  an 
opening  should  be  made  where  matter  can  be  felt. 
The  milk  should  also  be  regularly  drawn  off,  if  it 
can  be  done  without  extreme  pain. 

Sore  nipples  are  a  frequent  cause  of  the  preceding 
disease.  Amongst  the  remedies  for  excoriations, 
cracks,  fissures,  and  ulcerations  of  the  nipple 
which  cause  great  pain  in  suckling,  are  the  appli- 
cation of  strong  astringent  lotions  (tannin  lotion, 
for  example),  touching  the  sore  point  with  solid 
nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic),  and  especially  the 
application  of  collodion.  In  bad  cases,  a  metallic 
shield  must  be  placed  on  the  nipple,  to  protect 
it  from  the  clothes  and  from  the  child's  mouth. 
The  regular  appHcation  of  a  liniment  of  rectified 
spirits  and  olive  oil  in  equal  parts  will  sometimes 
prevent  this  affection. 

The  mammary  gland  is  also  liable  to  hydatid 
disease  (see  Hydatids),  to  the  morbid  growth 
known  as  chronic  tumour,  serooystio  disease,  or 
glandular  tumour,  &c.,  and  to  Cancer  (q.  v.). 

MAMMEE  APPLE  {Mammea  Americana),  a 
highly  esteemed  fruit  of  the  West  Indies  (where  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  Wild  Apricot)  and  tropical 
America.  It  is  produced  by  a  beautiful  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Quttiferce,  60 — 70  feet  high.  The 
fruit  is  roundish,  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  to 
that  of  a  small  melon,  with  a  thick  leathery  rind, 
and  a  very  delicate  inner  rind  adhering  closely  to 
the  pulp,  which  must  be  carefully  removed  on 
account  of  its  bitter  taste.  The  pulp  is  firm  and 
bright  yellow,  with  pecidiar  sweet  and  very 
agreeable  taste,  and  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour. — 
A  similar  fruit  is  produced  by  Mammea  Africwna, 
an  AfricEtn  species. 

MA'MMOLA,  a  town  of  South  Naples,  in  the 
province  Calabria  Ultra,  seven  and  a  half  miles  from 
Geraoe.  It  stands  iu  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district 
on  the  Locano.    Pop.  (1859)  8108. 

MAMMOTH,  the  EuSsian  name  for  the  fossil 
elephant,  whose  remains  are  so  common  in  the  recent 
deposits  of  Northern  Europe.  For  a  description  of 
it,  see  the  article  Fossil  Elephakt.  The  name  is 
sometimes  erroneously  given  to  the  mastodon. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE,  the  largest  known  cavern 
in  the  world,  is  in  Edmonson  County,  Kentucky, 
United  States  of  America,  near  Green  River,  130 
miles  south-south-west  of  Lexington,  on  the  road  to 
Nashville.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  caverns,  with 
communicating  passages,  and  has  been  explored  to 
a  distance  of  ten  miles.  In  the  cavern,  is  a  river 
crossed  by  a  boat ;  two  kinds  of  fishes  have  been 
caught  in  its  waters :  one  without  eyes,  the  other 
with  eyes,  but  blind.  Stalactites  hang  from  the 
limestone  rooks,  and  the  earth  is  rich  in  nitre.  The 
equable  temperature  and  nitrous  atmosphere  of  the 
cavern  having  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  a  hotel  was  built  in  one  of 
the  larger  chambers  of  the  cave,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  consumptive  and  asthmatic  patients  ;  but 
the  use  of  it  has  been  long  discontinued.  There  are 
many  circumstances  to  prove  that  the  Mammoth 


Cave  is  part  of  the  course  of  a  subterranean  river 
which  existed  in  a  former  condition  of  the  surface. 

MAMUN,  Abu'l  Abbas  Abdalla  Al,  Calif  of 
Bagdad,  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  and  sou  of  HArftn 
Al-Rasohld,  was  born  in  Bagdad,  786,  and  brought 
up  along  with  his  brothers  under  the  care  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  time.  In  800  A.  d.  he 
was  invested  with  the  government  of  Khorassan; 
and  after  dispossessing  his  elder  brother,  Al-Amin, 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  their 
father,  became  calif,  4th  October  813.  His  reign 
was  (isturbed  by  internal  dissensions,  and  rebel- 
lions of  the  outlying  provinces.  Africa  and  Yemen 
declared  themselves  independent,  the  subjection  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  was  merely  nominal, 
but  the  rest  was  well  and  beneficently  governed. 
Civilisation  advanced  with  rapid  strides ;  ruined 
towns  and  devastated  tracts  were  restored ;  and 
distributions  from  the  royal  treasury  made  to 
those  who  had  suffered  from  earthquakes,  drought, 
or  any  other  unavoidable  cause.  In  827,  M.  abjured 
the  orthodox  religion,  and  joined  the  heterodox 
sect  called  MotasSis,  compelling  a  number  of  his 
subjects  to  follow  his  example.  Towards  the  close 
of  Ifis  reign,  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Greek 
emperor  Tneophilus,  and  soon  afterwards  M.  died, 
9th  August  834  M.  was  the  most  learned  and 
liberal  of  the  Abbaside  califs,  and  is  said  to  have 
expended  300,000  dinars  (£137,500)  on  the  translar 
tion  of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers 
into  Arabic,  these  works  having  been  presented 
to  tii'm  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  He  highly 
encouraged  mathematics  and  astronomy,  founded 
observatories  at  Bagdad  and  Kasiun  (near  Damas- 
cus), caused  a  degree  of  latitude  to  be  measured, 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  eoKptic  to  be  estimated. 
His  new  city  of  Bagdad  became  the  abode  of  men 
of  science  and  letters,  who  flocked  to  it  from  all 
quarters ;  and  M.  himself  personally  superintended 
their  labours.  M.  has  left  three  works,  two  of 
which  are  on  religious  subjects. 

MAN.  Under  this  heading,  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
sider various  topics  relating  to  the  physiology  and 
natural  history  of  man,  which  have  not  been  toeated 
of  in  independent  articles,  such  as  the  development 
of  the  physical  qualities  of  man,  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  man,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race.  The  question  of  the  races  or  varieties 
of  man  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  article 
Ethnology;  and  for  information  regarding  the 
mental  and  social  nature  of  man,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  Ethics,  Instinct,  Intellect, 
Mind,  &c. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  physical 
qualities,  we  shall  follow  the  arrangement  pursued 
by  Quetelet  in  his  celebrated  treatise  Sur  HHom/me. 

It  is,  a  very  remarkable  fact,  the  true  causes  of 
which  we  do  not  know,  that  more  boys  are  bom 
annually  than  girls.  Taking  his  data  from  the  prin- 
cipal European  states,  M.  Bickes  (quoted  by  Quetelet), 
who  has  collected  more  than  seventy  million  of 
observations,  finds  that  in  Europe  generally  106 
males  are  born  to  100  females.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  ratio  is  not  quite  so  high,  being  104-75  to  100. 
To  some  extent,  the  age  of  the  parents  influences  the 
sex  of  the  children,  and  Mr  Sadler  was  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  'the  ratio  in  which  the  sexes  are 
born  is  regulated  by  the  difference  of  age  of  the 
parents,  iu  such  a  manner  that  the  sex  of  the  father 
or  the  mother  wiU  preponderate  beyond  the  average 
of  the  total  number  of  births,  according  to  the  party 
which  has  the  excess  of  age.' 

The  probable  value  or  duration  of  life  immediately 
after  birth  is,  in  gjeneral,  about  25  years  in  Belgium 
(Quetelet),   322  in  France,  33  years  in  En^and 
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(Eickman),  and  47'2  in  Geneva  (Lombard).  Towards 
the  age  of  five  years,  the  chances  of  prolonged  life 
for  both  sexes  is  greatest,  ranging  from  48  to  50 
years.  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  scientific 
precision  what  is  the  natural  length  of  man's  lite, 
when  aU  abnormal  disturbing  causes  are  removed ; 
but  so  few  persons  exceed  the  age  of  100  years, 
that  a  century  may  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  man's 
existence. 

The  development  of  the  height,  weight,  and 
strength,  at  different  ages,  has  been  studied  by 
Quetelet,  J.  D.  Forbes,  Danson,  and  others.  From 
a  large  number  of  observations  made  by  Quetelet  in 
Belgium,  he  deduces  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  From  birth  there  is  an  inequality  both  in 
-  1,  weight  and  height  between  children  of  the  two 
,yf'  sexes :  the  average  weight  of  a  boy  at  birth  being 
3-20,  and  that  of  a  girl  2-91  kilogrammes  (1  kUo- 
granmie  =  2-2  lbs.) ;  the  height  of  a  boy  being  '496, 
and  that  of  a  girl  -483  mMres  (1  m&tre  =  3'28  feet). 
2.  The  weight  of  a  child  diminishes  slightly  towards 
the  third  day  after  birth,  and  does  not  begin  to 
increase  sensibly  until  after  the  first  week.  3.  At 
equal  ages,  the  boy  is  generally  heavier  than  the 
girl.  It  is  only  at  about  the  age  of  12  that  the 
individuals  of  both  sexes  are  of  the  same  weight. 
Between  1  and  11  years,  the  difference  in  weight 
ranges  from  a  kilogramme  to  a  kilogramme  and  a 
half ;  between  16  and  20,  it  is  nearly  6  kilogrammes ; 
and  after  this  period,  8  to  9  kilogrammea.  4.  When 
man  and  woman  have  attained  their  full  develop- 
ment, they  weigh  almost  20  times  as  much  as 
at  birth ;  while  their  height  is  about  3J  times 
greater  than  it  was  at  that  period.  5.  In  old  age, 
man  and  woman  lose  about  6  or  7  kilogrammes  in 
weight,  and  7  centimStres  in  height.  6.  Man  does 
not  acquire  his  complete  growth  tUl  after  he  has 
completed  his  25th  year ;  he  attains  his  maximum 
weight  at  40,  and  begins  to  waste  sensibly  after  his 
60tn  year.  7.  Woman  attains  her  maximum  weight 
at  the  age  of  50.  During  her  reproductive  period, 
•  the  increase  of  her  weight  is  very  sHght.  8.  The 
weight  of  individuals  who  have  been  measured,  and 
who  were  fuUy  developed  and  well  formed,  varies 
within  extremes  which  are  nearly  as  1  to  2 ;  while 
the  height  varies  within  Umits  which  at  most  are  as 
1  to  1  J,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  f  oUowiag  observed 
values : 

Maxuniim.  Minimum.  Average. 

Weight  of  man,  .        98-5  kilog.  49-1  kilog.  63'7kilog. 

»         woman,       .    93'8     ir  39-8     //  65-2     // 

Height  of  man,  .     1'890  metres,  1'476  metres,  1-684  mit. 

;/        woman,  1740       i/  1-408      //  1-579    // 

Quetelet  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  strength  of  persons  of  both  sexes  at  various  ages. 
He  determined  both  the  lumbar  power  (the  weight 
that  could  be  carried  on  the  back)  and  the  power 
of  the  hands  by  means  of  Eegnier's  dynamometer. 

From  his  tabulated  results,  it  appears  that  the 
lumbar  power  of  females  differs  less  from  that  of 
males  during  childhood  than  subsequently.  During 
childhood,  the  lumbar  power  of  boys  is  about  one- 
third  more  than  that  of  girls ;  towards  the  age  of 
puberty,  one-half;  while  in  adult  life  it  is  more 
than  twice  as  great.  The  average  strength  of 
a  well-developed  man  is  89  kilogrammes,  or  nearly 
19  kilogrammes  more  than  his  weight  in  his  dress, 
so  that  such  a  man  might  hold  on  for  a  short  time 
by  a  rope  with  a  weight  of  19  kilogrammes  attached 
to  his  body.  From  experiments  on  the  power  of 
the  hands,  it  appears  that  the  manual  power  of  the 
male  sex  is  greater  than  that  of  the  female  at  aU 
ages.  Before  puberty,  the  ratio  is  3  to  2,  and  it 
afterwards  becomes  9  to  5.  It  also  appears  that 
the  hands  acting  together  produce  a  greater  effect 
than  the  sum  of  the  effects  they  produce  when 


acting  singly ;  and  that  the  right  hand  is  about  one- 
sixth  stronger  than  the  left. 

Principal  Forbes  has  made  a  series  of  experiments 
on  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  students,  which,  in  most 
respects,  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  Quetelet's 
results,  but  which  evince  the  superior  development 
of  the  natives  of  this  country,  especially  in  strength. 
The  following  numbers  are  selected  from  Forbes's 
tables : 


WEIGHT  IN 

POUNDS,   INCLUDING  CLOTH 

ss. 

Age. 

Engliib. 

Scotch. 

Iriili. 

Belgians. 
(Quetelet) 

IS 

127 

125-5 

129 

117-5 

20 

144 

146-5 

148 

143-0 

24 

150 

1520 

155 

149-S 

HEIGHT  IN   INCHES,  INCLUDING   SHOES. 

16  66-5  66-8 

20  68-7  691  69-8 

24  68-9  69-3  70-2 


STRENGTH  IN  POUNDS, 

16 

336 

3U 

236 

20 

385 

392                  416 

310 

24 

402 

421                  431 

337 

If  we  proceed  to  compare  the  human  figure  with 
that  of  the  animals  which  in  their  form  approximate 
most  closely  to  man  (viz.,  the  anthropoid  apes),  the 
chief  point  that  strikes  us  is  the  great  relative 
size  of  the  human  brain-case  and  brain,  and  the 
comparatively  small  size  and  vertical  direction  of 
the  face;  the  great  length  and  muscularity  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  erect 
position;  the  adaptation  of  the  hand  to  the  great 
variety  of  actions  of  which  it  is  capable,  due  mainly 
to  the  fact,  that  the  thumb  can  be  opposed  to  the 
extremities  of  all  the  fingers,  whether  singly  or  in 
combination ;  the  greater  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  &e. 

Those,  however,  who  are  inclined  to  support 
Mr  Darwin's  hypothesis,  maintain,  that  whatever 
system  of  organs  be  studied,  the  comparison  of  their 
modifications  in  the  ape  series  leads  to  one  and  the 
same  result — ^that  the  structural  differences  which 
separate  man  from  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee 
are  not  so  great  as  those  which  separate  the  gorilla 
from  the  lower  apes.  This  by  no  means  implies 
that  the  structural  differences  between  man  and  the 
highest  apes  are  small  and  insignificant ;  it  is 
admitted,  on  the  contrary,  '  that  they  are  great  and 
significant ;  that  every  bone  of  a  gonUa  bears  marks 
by  which  it  might  be  distinguished  from  the  corre- 
sponding bone  of  a  man ;  and  that,  in  the  present 
creation,  at  anyrate,  no  intermediate  link  bridges 
over  the  gap  between  Soma  and  Troglodytes.' — 
Huxley. 

The  last  point  we  shall  notice  is ;  When  did  Man 
first  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  ?  All  that 
can  be  definitely  stated  upon  this  siibject  is,  that  the! 
geological  researches  of  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Falconer, 
Prestwich,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  many  others, 
shew  that  while  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of 
Man's  appearance,  or  even  to  approximate  to  it,  there 
is  apparent  evidence  of  his  existence  far  beyond 
that  which  is  assigned  by  our  popular  chronology. 
The  flint  implements  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  lower  gravels  of  Abbeville  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  already  noticed  in  a  special  article,  and 
their  occurrence  in  association  with  the  fossU  bones 
of  extinct  mammals,  and  the  other  evidence  of  their 
antiquity  deduced  from  their  geological  position, 
have  been  there  described. 

The  Brixham  caverns  afford  similar  and  corrobo- 
rative e-vidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  They  were 
discovered  accidentally  in  1858  by  the  roof  of  one  of 
them  falling  in.  Below  a  thick  stalagmite  crust, 
which  formed  their  floor,  and  which  contained  some 
of  the  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  was  ,a  mass  of  loam 
of  an  oohreous  red  colour,  in  some  parts  15  feet  in 
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thickneas,  in  ■which  were  found  remains  of  the  mam- 
moth, an  extinct  rhinoceros,  the  cave-bear,  &c.,  and 
from  variousparts  of  these  deposits  flint-knivea  were 
obtained.  Under  the  bone-deposit  was  a  bed  of 
gravel,  which  in  some  parts  was  more  than  20  feet 
Qiick.  It  contained  no  fossils,  but  even  in  its  lowest 
parts  were  found  specimens  of  flint-knives.  The 
fabricators  of  these  knives  must  have  lived  long 
antecedently  to  the  time  when  the  work  of  their 
hands  was  covered  Tn-ith  stalagmite ;  and  contem- 
poraneous with  the  stalagmite  must  have  been  the 
cave-bear,  whose  bones  were  imbedded  in  it.  The 
ossiferous  caves  of  South  Wales  (Gower),  Somerset- 
shire, Sicily,  &c.,  peld  results  of  a  similar  nature. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia  the  land  has  risen  300  feet  since  man 
inhabited  its  shores,  possessing  at  that -time  the  art 
of  fishing  by  nets  and  of  making  a  coarse  pottery. 
The  western  extremity  of  the  iSand  of  Crete  has 
been  raised  about  25  feet  since  the  construction  of 
its  ancient  porta,  which  are  now  high  and  dry  above 
the  aea.  Supposing  the  movement  to  have  been 
uniform  and  equal  in  the  two  islands,  the  mussel- 
beds  of  OagHari  (in  Sardinia)  must  have  emerged 
from  the  sea  more  than  20,000  years  ago ;  but  before 
that  time,  man  fished  the  waters  over  them,  if  Count 
De  la  Marmora  is  right  in  conjecturing  that  a  flat 
ball  of  baked  earthen-ware,  with  a  hole  through  its 
axis  (which  was  found  imbedded  among  them),  was 
used  for  weighting  a  fishing-net. 

Our  last  iSustration  shall  be  taken  from  the  New 
World.  Agasaiz  estimates  that  the  southern  half  of 
the  peninsvUa  of  Plorida,  which  is  built  up  of  coral 
reefs,  took  135,000  years  to  form ;  and  hence  he 
would  estimate  the  age  of  the  human  jaws  and 
teeth,  and  bones  of  the  feet  found  in  one  of  the  ooraJ 
banks,  to  be  10,000  years  old. 

For  further  information  on  this  interesting  and 
difficult  subject,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  work  On  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  It 
is  right  to  add,  that  many  still  dispute  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  these  facts ;  see  Transactions  of  tJie 
British  Association  for  1863. 

MAN,  Isle  op,  is  situated  in  the  Irish  Sea,  in  N. 
lat.  54°  S"— 54°  25',  and  W.  long.  4°  18'— 4°  47' ;  the 
shortest  distance  between  the  island  and  the  adja- 
cent countries  being  from  Point  of  Ayre  to  Burrow 
Head  in  Scotland,  18  miles.  The  length  of  the 
island  is  33^  milea,  breadth  12J  milea,  and  area 
about  180,000  acres,  of  which  more  than  90,000  are 
cultivated.  At  the  south-western  extremity  is  an 
islet  called  the  CaJf  of  Man,  containing  800  acres,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  A  chain 
of  mountains  extends  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
the  highest  of  which  is  SnaefeU,  2024  feet  above  the 
mean  sea-level :  from  its  summit,  the  view  is  very 
imposing ;  the  picturesque  glens  and  imdulating 
country  in  the  foreground;  the  rich  plains  of  the 
north  and  south  of  the  island  .in  mid-distance;  and 
beyond,  the  Irish  Sea,  bounded  by  the  high  lands  of 
the  aurrounding  countriea,  on  which  even  the  corn- 
fields may  be  descried.  Several  streams  take  their 
rise  in  these  mountains,  in  some  of  Which  trout 
abound,  though  in  many  the  fish  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  washmgs  from  the  lead  mines.  The  coaat- 
scenery  from  Maughold  Head  on  the  eaat,  paasing 
south  to  Peel  on  the  west,  is  bold  and  picturesque, 
especially  in  the  neighboxirhood  of  the  Calf,  where 
Spanish  Head,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island, 
presents  a  sea-front  of  extreme  grandeur. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  consiata  of  clay- 
slate  under  various  modifications.  Through  the 
clay-schist,  granite  has  burst  in  two  localities,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  mineral  veins  have  been  discovered, 
and  are  extensively  worked.  Nearly  3000  tons  of 
lead  are  extracted  annually,  as  well  as  considerable 


quantitiea  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron ;  the  lead  ore  is 
very  rich  in  quality,  aa  much  as  108  oz.  of  silver 
having  been  occasionally  extracted  from  the  ton. 
Old  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  are  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castletown  and  Peel.  The 
carboniferous  rooks  exist  only  in  the  south,  extend- 
ing from  Port  St  Mary  to  Derby  Haven:  these 
conaiat  of  three  classes,  viz.,  the  lower  carboniferous 
hmeatone ;  the  upper  carboniferous,  consisting  of  a 
mass  of  foBsils ;  and  what  has  been  termed  Posidonia 
Schist,  or  Poolvash  black  marble,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  for  mantel-pieces,  &o.  Trap-dykea  inter- 
sect the  whole  of  the  southern  district,  especially 
on  the  south-west  side  of  Castletown  Bay,  -vyhere 
the  Stack  of  Scarlett  forms  a  conspicuous  mass 
of  basaltic  rock.  Greenstone  is  found  in  many 
parts  olE  the  mountain-chain.  There  is  no  trace  of 
coal.  Terraces  of  drift-gravel  at  various  elevations 
evidence  frequent  changes  of  sea-level. 

The  island  is  divided  mto  six  sMadings;  these  into 
parishes,  of  which  there  are  seventeen;  these,  again, 
into  trems;  and,  lastly,  into  quarterlamds. 

The  towns  are  Castletown  (q.  v.),  the  capital  and 
the  seat  of  government,  Douglas  (q.  v.).  Peel  (q.  v.), 
and  Eamsey  (q.  v.). 

The  Isle  of  Man  posseaaea  much  to  interest  the 
antiquary.  Castle  Kushen  (see  Castlbtown),  prob- 
ably the  most  perfect  building  of  its  date  extant, 
was  founded  by  Guthred,  sou  of  King  Orry,  in 
947.  The  ruins  of  Kushen  Abbey,  dated  from  1154 
are  picturesquely  situated  at  BaUasalla.  There  are 
numerous  so-caUed  Druidioal  remains  and  Bimio 
monuments  throughout  the  island. 

The  population  of  the  island  was,  in  1861,  52,469 ; 
in  1851,  52,387;  the  small  rate  of  increase  being 
attributable  to  emigration.  The  language  spoken 
by  the  natives  is  a  dialect  of  the.  Celtic,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Gaelic  and  the  Erse  or  Irish. 
Aa  a  spoken  language,  it  is  likely  to  become  almost 
entirely  disused  m  the  course  of  another  generation. 

The  chmate  is  remarkable  for  the  limited  range 
of  temperature,  both  annual  and  diurnal ;  westerly 
and  south-westerly  winds  greatly  predominate ; 
easterly  and  north-eaaterhr  winds  occurring  chiefly 
in  the  autumn  quarter.  Myrtles,  f  uchaiaa,  and  other 
tender  exotics  flourish  throughout  the  year.  The 
following  data  are  the  resiilt  of  observations  aa 
published  in  the  Begistrar-general's  Eeports,  taking 
an  average  of  seven  years,  ending  September  1860  : 
Summer  (June,  July,  and  August),  mean  tempera- 
ture, 56°'17  ;  Autumn  (September,  October,  Novem- 
ber), mean  temperature,  49°'97 ;  Winter  (December, 
January,  February),  mean  temperature,  40°'90 ; 
Spring  (March,  Apnl,  May),  mean  temperature, 
44°'70 ;  mean  annual  rain-fall,  30'2  inches. 

The  fisheries  afford  employment  to  nearly  4000 
men  and  boys.  More  than  600  boats  of  various 
tonnage  are  employed  in  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries, 
the  average  annual  produce  being  above  £60,000. 
In  addition  to  these,  about  500  English  and  Irish 
boats  arrive  at  the  island  during  the  fishing  season. 
Besides  the  herrings  consumed  fresh,  there  are 
about  40,000  barrels  cured,  each  barrel  containing 
800  herrings.  In  1862,  2439  vessels  of  178,681  tons 
entered  and  cleared  from  the  Isle  of  .Man. 

Agriculture  has  of  late  years  made  considerable 
progress.  Tracts  of  the  finest  wheat-land  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Castletown,  and  in  the  north  of  the 
island.  Large  numbers  of  fat  cattle  are  shipped 
to  the  English  markets,  as  well  as  about  20,000 
quarters  of  wheat  annually.  The  manufactures  are 
inconsiderable. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  island  by  the 
British  government  amounts  to  about  £35,000  per 
annum;  of  which  more  than  £29,000  is  received 
from  customs'  duties,  the  remainder  being  the  land 
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revenues   of    the   croiim,   such  as  mine  royalties, 
lords'  rents,  &c. 

The  principal  line  of  communication  with  the 
United  Kingdom  is  bet-ween  Douglas  and  Liverpool, 
by  means  of  a  fine  fleet  of  swift  steamers.  There  is 
a  submarine  telegraphic  cable  between  Maughold 
Head  and  St  Bees  Head,  near  Whitehaven. 

Previous  to  the  6th  c,  the  history  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  from  that  period,  it 
was  ruled  by  a  hue  of  Welsh  kings,  until  near  the 
end  of  the  9th  c,  when  the  Norwegian,  Harald 
Haarfager,  invaded  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  According  to  tradition,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  10th  c,  Orry,  a  Dane,  effected  a  landing,  and 
was  favourably  received  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
adopted  him  as  their  king :  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  present  Manx  constitution.  A 
line  of  Scandinavian  kings  succeeded,  until  Magnus, 
king  of  Norway,  ceded  his  right  in  the  island  and 
the  Hebrides  to  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  1266 
A.D. ;  this  transference  of  claim  being  the  direct 
result  of  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  expedition  of 
Haoon  of  Norway  against  the  Scots  in  1263.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Manx  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Edward  I.  of  England  by  a 
formal  instrument  dated  1290  A.D. ;  on  the  strength 
of  this  document,  the  kings  of  England  granted 
the  island  to  various  royal  favourites  from  time  to 
time  until  the  year  1406,  when  it  was  granted  to  Sir 
John  Stanley  in  perpetuity,  to  be  held  of  the  crown 
of  England,  by  rendering  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  a  cast  of  falcons  at  their  coronation. 
The  Stanley  family  continued  to  rule  the  island 
under  the  title  of  Kings  of  Man,  until  James, 
the  7th  Earl  of  Derby,  adopted  the  humbler  title 
of  Lord,  on  his  accession  to  the  government.  In 
1651,  the  island  was  surrendered  to  a  parlia- 
mentary force  by  Receiver-general  Christian,  who 
had  raised  an  armed  body  against  the  government, 
which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby :  the  parliament  having  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  island,  granted  it  to  Thomas  Lord 
Fairfax.  On  the  Kestoration,  the  Derby  family 
were  again  put  in  possession.  On  the  death  of 
James,  10th  Earl  of  Derby,  without  issue  in  1735, 
James,  2d  Duke  of  Athol,  descended  from  Amelia 
Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  James,  the  7th  Earl 
of  Derby,  became  Lord  of  Man.  The  Isle  of  Man 
having  been  for  a  long  period  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive smuggling-trade,  to  the  detriment  of  the  imperial 
revenue,  the  sovereignty  of  it  was  purchased  by 
the  British  government,  in  1765,  for  £70,000,  the 
duke  still  retaining  certain  manorial  rights,  church 
patronage,  &c.  After  negotiation  and  sales  from 
time  to  time,  the  last  remaining  interest  of  the  Athol 
family  in  the  island  was  transferred  to  the  British 
crown  by  John,  the  4th  duke,  in  January  1829 ;  the 
amount  paid  for  the  island  having  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  £487,344. 

The  Isle  of  Man  forms  a  separate  bishopric  under 
the  title  of  Sodor  and  Man.  The  bishopric  of  the 
Sudoreys,  or  Southern  Isles,  was  for  a  time  annexed 
to  Man,  hence  the  title  of  Sodor,  which  is  still 
retained,  the  name  having  been  applied  to  the  islet 
of  Holm  Peel,  on  which  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
diocese  stands.  This  bishopric  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  St  Patrick  in  447.  The  Manx  Church 
has  its  own  canons,  tod  an  independent  convocation. 
The  see  is,  for  certain  purposes,  attached  to  the 
province  of  York.  There  are  in  the  island  about 
40  places  of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Man.  The  livings  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  principal 
denominations  of  dissenters  are  represented  in  the 
island. 
The  Isle  of  Man  has  a  constitution  and  govem- 
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ment  of  its  own,  independent  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. It  has  its  own  laws,  law-officers,  and  ooui-ta 
of  law.  The  legislative  body  is  styled  the  Court  of 
Tynwald,  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-governor  and 
Council — the  latter  being  composed  of  the  Bishop, 
Attorney-general,  two  Deemsters  (or  Judges),  Clerk 
of  the  Rolls,  Water  BaiUff,  Archdeacon,  and  Vicar- 
general — and  the  House  of  24  Keys,  who  are  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  people.  On  a  bill  being 
introduced,  it  is  separately  considered  by  both 
branches,  and  on  being  passed  by  them,  is  trans- 
mitted to  her  Majesty  for  the  royal  assent ;  it  does 
not,  however,  become  law  imtU  it  is  promulgated  in 
the  English  and  Manx  languages  on  the  Tynwald 
HUl,  an  artificial  mound  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  which  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  from 
time  immemorial. 

The  ancient  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man  were  a  ship 
with  her  sails  furled;  these  were  continued  imtil 
1270,  when  the  present  arms  were  substituted,  viz., 
gules,  three  legs  of  man  in  armour,  conjoined  in 
fesse  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  flexed  in 
triangle,  garnished  and  spurred,  or,  with  the  motto 
on  garter  surrounding,  Quocnnque  jeceris  stdbit. 

Works  of  reference  :  The  Isle  of  Man,  its  His- 
tory, &c.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Gumming,  M.A.,  E.G.S. ; 
History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  Josepii.  Train,  F.S.A., 
Soot.  For  climate  as  adapted  for  invalids,  see  Oon- 
sumption  in  its  Early  and  Semediable  Stages,  by  Dr 
E.  Smith,  LL.B.,  F.R.S. 

MANAA'E,  Gulf  oi',  lies  between  the  west 
side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  Hindustan,  and  is 
divided  from  Palk's  Passage  on  the  north  by  the 
islands  of  Eamisseram  and  Manaar,  and  by  a 
low  reef  called  Adam's  Bridge.  At  its  north-east 
extremity,  it  is  80  miles  in  width ;  while  at  its 
south-western  limit  it  reaches  a  width  of  nearly  200 
miles. 

MANACA  (Franciscea  uniflora,  or  Hopeana),  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Scrophulariacece,  a  native 
of  Brazil.  The  whole  plant,  and  especially  the 
root,  is  found  to  be  of  great  value  in  exciting  the 
lymphatic  system.  It  is  nauseously  bitter,  purga- 
tive, emetic,  emmenagogue,  and  alexipharmic ;  in 
overdoses,  an  acrid  poison.  It  is  much  used  in 
Brazil  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

MANACO'R,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Majorca 
(q.  v.),  in  a  fertile  plain,  30  miles  east  of  Palma.  It 
mamifactures  brandy,  wine,  oil,  and  verdigris,  and 
has  a  population  of  10,500. 

MANA'SSEH  (from  Heb.  Ifasha,  to  forget, 
signifies  '  one  who  causes  to  forget'),  the  name  of 
the  eldest  son  of  Joseph. — At  the  Exodus,  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  is  said  to  have  counted  32,200 
warriors,  and  on  entering  Canaan,  52,700.  It 
received  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  The 
eastern  half  embraced  the  rich  pasture-lands  of 
Argob  and  Bashau,  as  far  as  the  slopes  of  Hermon  ; 
the  western  extended  from  the  Jordan  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  lay  between  Ephraim  and  Issachar. 
— Manasseh  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  (the  fourteenth),  who  succeeded  his  father 
Hezekiah,  699  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  12,  and  reigned, 
according  to  the  narrative,  for  55  years.  He  rushed 
headlong  into  aU  manner  of  idolatry,  and  seduced 
thfe  people  to  follow  his  example.  The  sacred 
writers  cannot  otherwise  express  their  sense  of  the 
enormity  of  his  guilt,  than  by  saying  that  the  very 
heathen  never  went  so  far  in  their  practice  of 
abominations  as  Judah  did  in  those  days.  His  sub- 
sequent history  is  differently  related  in  Olironiclea 
and  in  the  Book  of  Kings. — The  apocryphal  com- 
position called  the  Prayer  of  Manasses  is  received 
as  canoiiical  by  the  Greek  Church.  ' 


MANATEE— MANCHESTER. 


MANATEE',  or  LAMANTIN  {Manatus),  a  genus 
o{  herbivorous  Cetacea  or  ManatidcE  (q.  v.),  readily 
distinguished  by  the  rounded  tail-fin,  and  further 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  small  flat  nails  at 
the  edge  of  the  swimming  paws,  and  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  grinders,  which  have  square  crowns  with 
two  transverse  ridges.  The  species,  which  are  all 
inhabitants  of  tropical  coasts,  feed  not  only  on 
algse,  but  on  the  plants  which  grow  along  the  shore, 
and  are  rendered  accessible  to  them  by  the  tide, 
which,  after  it  has  retired,  often  exhibit  plain  proofs 
of  their  browsing.  They  live  chiefly  in  shallow 
bays  and  creeks,  and  in  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  and 
often  ascehd  rivers  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  best  known  species  (M.  Americanus)  is  found  in 
the  West  Indies  and  on  the  western  coasts  of  tropical 
America.  It  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  20  feet, 
and  a  weight  of  thi'ee  or  four  tons.  The  skin 
is  very  thick  and  strong,  and  is  almost  destitute 
of  hair.  The  fingers  can  be  readily  felt  in  the 
swimming  paws,  and,  connected  together  as  they 
are,  possess  considerable  power  of  motion,  whence 
the  name  M.  (from  Lat.  manus,  a  hand).  The  M.  is 
usually  found  in  herds,  which  combine  for  mutual 
protection  when  attacked,  placing  the  young  in  the 
centre.  When  one  is  struck  with  a  harpoon,  the 
others  try  to  tear  out  the  weapon.  The  females 
shew. great  affection  for  their  young.  No  animal 
is  more  gentle  and  inoffensive  than  the  manatee. 
It  has  been  tamed  and  rendered  familiar  enough  to 
come  for  food  when  called.  Vast  numbers  were 
formerly  found  in  places  where  it  is  now  compara- 
tivdy  rare,  as  its  capture  is  easy,  and  its  flesh — 
which  has  been  variously  likened  to  beef  and  pork — 
is  held  in  considerable  esteem.  A  common  name 
for  the  M.  is  Sea-cow. — ^Another  species  is  found  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  a  third  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa. 

MANATID^,  a  family  of  Cetacea,  including 
all  the  herbivorous  section  of  the  order.  Besides 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  mentioned  in  the 
article  Cetacea,  they  differ  from  the  ordinary 
Cetacea  in  having  swimming  paws  rather  than 
pectoral  fins.  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  of 
the  stories  of  mermaids  may  have  originated  in  the 
females  of  some  of  the  M.  being  seen  with  the  head 
and  breasts  raised  out  of  the  water.  There  are 
three  genera  of  M.,  described  in  the 
articles  DuGONG,  Manatee,  and 
Stelleeine. 


MANCH,    or    MAUNCH    (Fr. 

manche),ai  frequent  charge  in  EngHsh 

heraldry,  meant  to  represent  a  sleeve 

with  long  pendent  ends,  of  the  form 

Manch.         worn    by    ladies    in    the    reign    of 

Henry  I.      Or,  a   manch  gules,   has 

been  for   a   long,  time  the  arms  of  the  Hastings 

family,  one  of  wnom  was  steward  of  the  household 

to  Henry  I. 

MA'NCHA,  or  LA  MANCHA,  a  district  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  and  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Castile. 
See  Castile. 

MANCHE,  a  maritime  department  in  the  north- 
west of  France,  formed  from  the  .most  western 
district  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy,  derives 
its  name  from  La  Manche  (the  Enghsh  Channel), 
which  washes  its  coasts.  Greatest  length,  98 
miles ;  average  breadth,  27  miles ;  area,  1,426,289 
acres.  Pop.  (1862)  591,421.  Of  the  entire  area, 
940,047  acres  are  cultivated,  and  about  235,000 
acres  are  in  meadow.  The  surface  of  the  depart- 
ment is  irregular;  hiDs  of  no  great  elevation 
traverse  it  from  north  to  south.  The  Vire,  the 
Douve,  and  the  Selune  are  the  chief  rivers.    The 


climate  is  mild  and  temperate,  but  somewhat 
humid.  Flax,  hemp,  and  fruit  are  extensively 
cultivated.  Immense  quantities  of  apples  are 
grown,  from  which  44,000,000  gallons  of  cider  are 
made  annually.  Horses  of  the  true  Norman  breed 
are  reared  in  the  pastures,  and  excellent  cattle  of 
large  size  are  bred  in  the  valleys.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  six  arrondissements  of  St  L6, 
Coutances,  Valognes,  Cherbourg,  Avranches,  and 
Mortain.    Capit^,  St  Ld. 

MA'NOHBSTEE  (Sax.  Mamwestre),  a  city,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough  of  Lancashire,  and 
the  great  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the 
north-west  of  England,  stands  on  the  Irwell,  32 
miles  east-north-east  of  Liverpool,  and  188  mile^ 
north-north-west  of  London  by  railway.  Ou  the 
west  side  of  the  Irwell  is  the  borough  of  Salford, 
communicating  with  that  of  M.  by  means  of  a 
number  of  bridges,  and  considered  as  virtually  a 
portion  of  the  city. 

By  the  census  of  1861,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parhamentary  borough  of  M.  were  357,604,  and  the 
increase  from  1851  was  41,391.  In  the  adjoining 
borough  of  Salford,  the  population,  in  1861,  was 
102,414,  the  increase  from  1851  having  been  17,306. 
The  area  of  the  borough  of  M.  is  9'9  square  miles ; 
of  Salford,  7'9  square  nules.  Both  boroughs  were 
enfranchised  by  the  Reform  BiU,  M.  returning 
two  members,  and  Salford  one  member  to  par- 
liament. M.  was  incorporated  in  1838,  and  Salford 
in  1844.  M.  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1847,  and 
received  the  title  of  city  in  1853.  Water  for  the 
supply  of  M.  is  collected  on  the  Lancashire  side 
of  Blackstone  Edge,  at  Woodhead,  and  conducted 
from  a  series  of  reservoii-s  through  iron-pipes, 
nearly  20  miles,  to  the  borough.  The  water-works, 
in  which  are  invested  about  £1,430,000,  and  the 
gas-works,  involving  about  £450,000,  belong  to  the 
corporation.  The  manorial  and  market  rights  were 
also  acquired  by  the  corporation  in  1845  for  the 
sum  of  £200,000.  There  are  four  public  markets  in 
M.,  and  two  in  Salford,  besides  the  cattle-market. 
Smithfield  Market  in  M..  is  more  than  four  acres 
in  extent,  and  is  entirely  covered  in.  The  market- 
tolls  of  M.  alone  amount  to  £16,000  per  annum. 
The  sale  of  gas  makes  a  profit  of  some  £40,000 
per  annum,  which  is  devoted  to  improvements  in 
the  borough.  In  1845 — 1846,  a  public  subscription 
founded  three  public  sparks  of  about  thirty  acres 
each ;  and  M.  was  the  first  borough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Free  Libraries'  Act,  which  allows  an 
appropriation  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  ou  the 
local  assessment  for  parks,  hbraries,  and  museums ; 
and  here  was  established  the  first  free  lending 
library  in  England.  Three  branch  lending  Hbraries 
and  a  museum  have  since  been  established  in  M., 
and  one  reference  library  and  an  excellent  museum 
in  Salford;  so  that,  including  the  old  college 
library  founded  by  Sir  Humphrey  Cheetham,  1662, 
the  people  have  the  free  use  of  upwards  of  100,000 
volumes  of  ancient  and  modem  literature. 

The  two  boroughs  have  68  churches  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment.  The  cathedral,  formerly 
the  Old  Church,  bmlt  1422,  is  a  very  fine  Gothic 
structure,  and  has  latterly  undergone  a  very  exten- 
sive process  of  restoration  in  its  original  style. 
There  are  10  Roman  Catholic  and  101  dissenting 
chapels',  some  of  which,  especially  the  Catholic 
Cathedral  and  Cavendish  Independent  Chapel,  are 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  modern  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. There  are  2  Jewish  synagogues,  2  German 
churches,  and  1  Greek  church.  The  principal 
public  buUdings  for  secular  purposes  are  the  Town 
HaU,  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
the  Royal  Institution,  all  in  the  Grecian  style ;  the 
Free    Trade   Hall,   in   Composite ;   and   the   new 
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Assize  Courts,  in  decorated  Gothic.  The  assize 
courts  cost  about  £100,000.  Many  of  the  ware- 
houses of  the  merchants  are  palalial  in  appearance, 
and  the  business  transacted  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  magnitude  of  the  buildings.  The 
floor  of  the  Royal  Exchange  contains  about  1800 
square  yards,  and  is  yet  too  small  for  the  numbers 
who  throng  it  on  market-days.  M.  has  four  private 
and  five  joint-stock  banks,  besides  branches  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  National  Provincial 
Bank.  The  assessment  of  municipal  M.,  in  1862, 
was  £1,514,721,  and  of  SaHord,  £360,000.  The  cele- 
brated Bridgewater  Canal  connects  M.  with  Liver- 
pool, and  access  is  also  obtained  for  heavy  barges 
by  the  Irwell  and  Mersey;  and  there  is  likewise 
communication  by  railway.  See  Chat  Moss.  The 
London  and  North- western ;  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire ;  the  Manchester,  ShefSeld,  and  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and  the  Manchester,  Altrincham,  and  South 
Junction  Railway  Companies  have  access  to  M.  by 
their  own  hnes;  whilst  the  Great  Western,  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the  North 
Staffordshire  have  running  powers  over  the  other 
lines. 

The  chief  trade  is  spinning  and  manufacturing 
cotton,  but  there  are  also  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  mixed  goods,  of  small-wares,  of 
machinery  and  tools;  and  M.  is  also  a  dSp6t  for 
all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics,  and  does  a  very  large 
export  trade.  In  1860,  M.  had  95  cotton  rnills,  13 
silk  mills,  16  small-ware  mills,  37  dye-works,  48 
iron  foundries,  and  63  machinists'  workshops.  There 
are  ordinarily  employed  in  the  cotton  nulls  about 
60,000  persons,  who  earn  about  £30,000  per  week  in 
wages.  There  are  af  least  7000  sHUed  mechanics 
constantly  engaged  in  the  production  of  steam- 
engines,  spinning-mules,  looms,  and  other  maohinery, 
chiefly  for  the  production  of  the  various  textile 
fabrics,  whose  wages  average  about  28s.  each  per 
week,  and  who  need  some  1500  labourers  to  assist 
them. 

The  educational  endowments  of  M.  are  small  com- 
pared with  its  great  population.  There  is  a  hospital 
school  for  100  boys,  foimded  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Cheetham,  and  incorporated  by  Charles  II. ;  there 
is  also  a  free  grammar-school,  with  about  300  pupils, 
founded  1519,  by  Hugh  Oldham,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Chester.  There  is  a  school,  called  the  Jubilee 
School,  for  orphan  girls ;  and  there  are  also  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind,  which  are 
all  supported  by  voluntary  subscription.  In  1854, 
a  secular  school  for  350  boys  was  established,  in 
order  to  prove  that  children  of  all  the  various  sects 
could  be  advantageously  taught  together,  and  it 
has  since  been  kept  up  by  voluntary  subscription 
for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  are 
wholly  unable  to  pay.  In  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
in  1853,  the  number  of  day-scholars  in  M.  was 
shewn  to  be  27,000,  and  the  Sunday-scholars  52,000, 
and  in  evening  schools  and  literary  institutions 
from  4000  to  5000  pupils.  In  1846  John  Owens,  a 
Manchester  merchant,  left  £100,000  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  to  found  a  college  for  secular  instruction ; 
and  in  connection  with  that  institution,  there  are 
now  92  day  and  287  evening  students,  of  whom  17 
matriculated  in  the  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  in  1863.  The  college  is  well  conducted,  and 
is  steadily  rising  in  popularity.  A  mechanics'  insti- 
tution was  commenced  in  1824,  and  is  still  carried 
on  successfully.  It  has  day  and  evening  classes,  a 
good  library,  and  reading-room,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary apphances  for  secondary  education.  Similar 
institutions  on  a  smaller  scale  exist  in  Salford, 
and  in  the  out-townships  of  Longsight,  Kushohne, 
Harpenhey,  Cheetham  HOI,  and  Pendleton.  In  M. 
originated  the  agitation  for  free-trade  (see  Auti- 


coEif-LAw  League).  M.  was  also  the  first  place  to 
secure  the  privilege  of  inland  bonding  for  articles 
chargeable  with  customs-duties,  and  now  prodiices 
a  large  revenue  from  that  source. 

Camden,  who  died  in  1623,  says:  'Where  the 
Irk  runs  into  the  IrweU,  on  the  left-hand  bank, 
and  scarce  three  miles  from  the  Mersey,  stands 
that  ancient  town  called  in  Antoninus  (according  to 
diflerent  copies),  Manamium  and  Manutium.  Per- 
haps, as  an  inland  town,  it  has  the  best  trade  of  any 
in  these  northern  parts.  The  fustian  manuf aokire, 
caUed  Mmicliester  cottons,  stiU  continues  there ;  this, 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  manufactures,  called 
Manchester  wares,  renders  not  only  the  town  itself, 
but  the  parish  about  it  rich,  populous,  and  indus- 
trious.' The  parish  of  M.  covers  a  large  area, 
reaching  to  Stockport,  Oldham,  and  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c.  was 
reckoned  to  have  20,000  communicants. 

MANCHESTBE,  a  city  of  New  Hampshire, 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Merrimac  River,  at  the  falls  of  Amoskeag,  18 
miles  south  of  Concord,  59  mUes  north-west  of 
Boston.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  broad  streets, 
shaded  with  ehns,  with  five  public  squares.  The 
falls  of  54  feet  in  a  mile  afford  water-power  to  ten 
manufacturing  companies,  with  factories  of  cotton, 
paper,  locomotives,  hardware,  &c.  There  are  also 
extensive  print-works  and  starch-mills.  There  are 
fourteen  churches,  forty  public  schools,  seven  banks, 
two  daily  and  five  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  in 
1838,50;  in  1860,  20,107. 

MA'NCHINEEL  {Hippomane  Mandnella),  a 
tropical  American  tree  of  the  natural  order  Euphor- 
biacece,  celebrated  for  the  poisonous  properties  of 
the  acrid  milky  juice  with  which  every  part  of 
it  abounds.  A  drop  of  this  juice,  which  is  of  a, 
pure  white  colour,  bums  like  fire  if  it  falls  upon 
the  skin,  and  the  sore  which  it  produces  is  very 
difficult  to  heal  The  Indians  of  tropical  America 
use  it  for  poisoning  their  arrows.  The  fruit  is 
in  form,  colour,  and  scent  not  unlike  a  small  apple 
— the  name  is  from  the  Spanish  Tnancinillq,,  a  small 
apple — and  contains  a  nut  about  the  size  of  a 
chestnut.  The  fluid  which  the  fruit  contains  is 
milder  than  that  of  other  parts  of  the  tree,  but 
its-  acridity  is  so  great  as  immediately  to  repel 
any  who,  tempted  by  its  appearance  and  citron-Kke 
fragrance,  may  ignorantly  attempt  to  eat  it.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  ovate,  serrate,  and  shining.  It 
is  said  that,  owing  to  the  volatile  nature  of  the 
poisonous  juice,  persons  have  even  died  from  sleep- 
ing under  the  shade  of  the  M.  tree.  Much  seems 
to  depend  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  there 
is  good  evidence  that  rain  or  dew  falling  from  the 
branches  of  the  M.  does  produce  injurious  effects. 
The  fruit  of  M.,  dried  and  pulverised,  is  diuretic  ; 
the  seeds  are  excessively  so.  The  wood  is  of  fine 
quality,  and  well  suited  for  cabinet-making.  Whole 
forests  of  M.  at  one  time  existed  in  Martinique, 
which  have  been  burned  down.  It  grows  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Gameraria  latifolia, 
another  West  Indian  tree,  of  the  natural  order 
Apocynacece,  is  called  Bastard  M.,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  M.  in  its  poisonous  properties. 

MAND.    See  Elettsinb. 

M  AND  A'MUS  is  a  prerogative  writ  which  issues 
from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  in  some  cases 
a  similar  writ  issues  also  from  the  other  superior 
courts  of  law,  whereby  the  court  commands  some 
public  body,  or  inferior  court,  or  justices  of  the 
peace,  to  do  something  which  it  is  their  legal  duty 
to  do,  and  the  neglect  of  which  there  is  no  other 
way  of  redressing. 


MANDARIN— MAXDOLIME. 


MANDAEI'K,  a  general  term  applied  to  Chinese 
officers  of  every  grade  by  foreigners.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Portuguese  mandar,  to  command ;  the 
Chinese  ecpiivalent  is  hiiam,.  There  are  nine  ranks, 
each  distinguished  by  a  diEferent-ooloured  ball  or 
button  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  cap,  by  a  peculiar 
emblazonry  on  the  breast,  and  a  different  clasp  of 
the  girdle.  The  balls  are  ruby,  coral,  sapphire,  a 
blue  opaque  stone,  crystal,  opaque  white  shell, 
■worked  gold,  plain  gold,  and  silver.  Theoretically, 
these  grades  are  indicative  of  relative  merit,  but 
as  office  and  titles  are  sold  to  a  great  extent,  the 
competitive  examinationg,  which  are  the  only  legiti- 
mate road  to  distinction,  have  lost  much  of  their 
•  value.  A  mandarin  is  not  allowed  to  hold  office  in 
his  native  province,  the  intention  being  to  prevent 
intrigue,  and  to  draw  to  Pekin  the  ambition  and 
taleni;  of  the  country,  where  temporary  employ- 
ment is  given  in  subordinate  offices,  prior  to 
appointments  to  the  provinces.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  marry  in  the  jurisdiction  under  his  control, 
nor  own  land  in  it,  nor  have  a  near  rdative 
holding  office  under  him;  and  he  is  seldom  con- 
tinued in  office  in  the  station  or  province  for 
more  than  three  years — a  system  of  espionage  which 
serves  further  to  strengthen  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. It  is  incumbent  on  every  provincial  officer 
to  report  on  the  character  and  qualifications  of  all 
under  him,  which  he  periodically  transmits  to  the 
Board  of  CivU  Office ;  the  points  of  character  are 
arranged  under  six  different  heads,  viz.,  those  who 
are  not  diligent,  the  inefficient,  the  superficial,  the 
untalented,  superannuated,  and  diseased.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  given  in  this  report,  officers  are 
elevated  or  degraded  so  many  steps  in  the  scale  of 
merit,  like  boys  in  a  class.  They  are  required  also 
to  accuse  themselves  when  remiss  or  guilty  of  crime, 
and  to  request  punishment. 

MA'NDATB  is  a  contract  by  which  one  employs 
another  to  manage  something  gratuitously  for  him. 
The  one  is  called  a  mandant,  and  the  other  a  man- 
datory ;  the  term  being  derived  from  the  Koman 
law  of  mafidatum.  In  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  doctrine,  that  a  simple  contract  cannot  be 
enforced  unless  there  is  some  consideration  for  it, 
or  a  quid  pro  quo,  it  is  held  that  if  the  mandatory 
undertakes  to  do  the  work,  but  omits  to  do  so,  no 
action  will  lie  against  him,  though  it  is  otherwise  if 
he  once  enter  upon  the  work,  in  which  case  he  is 
bound  for  the  consequences  of  anything  injurious  or 
negligent.  If  the  duty  or  work  is  undertaken,  the 
mandatory  is  bound  to  use  reasonable  skill  and 
diligence.  In  Scotland,  where  a  consideration  is 
not  necessary  to  make  a  valid  contract  by  word  of 
mouth  or  vmting,  the  mandatory  is  liable  to  an 
action  if  he  has  contracted  or  agreed  to  act.  In 
Scotland,  the  word  mandatory  is  used  to  denote  a 
person  who,  in  a  litigation  by  a  foreigner  or  person 
residing  out  of  Scotland,  undertakes  to  give  security 
for  costs,  in  the  event  of  the  mandant  losing  the 
suit,  otherwise  the  suit  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  in 
Scotland. 

MA'NDAVI,  fihe  chief  seaport  of  the  principality 
of  Cutch,  Hindustan,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch,  in  lat.  22°  61'  N.,  long.  69°  26'  E.  Though 
there  is  no  regular  landing-place,  boats  of  any  size 
can  land  at  the  sandy  beach,  and  large  vessels  find 
secure  anchorage  in  the  offing  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  shore.  Its  wells  are  numerous,  and 
full  of  water.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from 
50,000  to  90,000. 

MANDEVILLB,  Sm  John,  an  old  English 
traveller,  bom  at  St  Albans  about  the  year  1300. 
Prompted  by  curiosity  or  love  of  adventure,  he  left 
his  native  country  about  1327,  visited  the  Holy 


Land,  served  under  the  Sultan  of  Egjrpt  and  the 
Great  Khan  of  Cathay  (China) ;  and  alter  33  years' 
wandering  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  returned 
to  England,  where  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  Latin,  French,  and  English.  He  died  at  Ligge, 
ITth  November  1372.  M.'s  work  is  not  of  great 
value  for  historic  geography,  as  he  not  merely  states 
what  came  imder liis  own  observation,  but  what  he 
heard ;  and  he  was  credulous  enough  to  admit  what 
are  now  regarded  as  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous 
fables;  but  to  do  him  justice,  he  (like  Herodotus) 
customarily  prefaces  these  by  the  phrases,  'thei 
seyne,  or  men  seyn,  but  I  have  not  sene  it.'  Besides, 
sgveral  of  his  statements,  once  regarded  as  improb- 
able, have  since  been  verified.  The  common  notion 
of  his  being  pre-eminently  a  'lying'  traveller,  is 
therefore  in  all  likelihood  not  well  founded.  Leland 
the  antiquary  even  says  that  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  very  conscientious  man.  His  book  is 
written  in  a  Very  interesting  manner,  was  long 
exceedingly  popular,  and  was  translated  into  many 
languages.  A  MS.  of  M.'s  travels,  as  old  as  the 
time  of  the  author,  exists  in  the  Cottonian  Library. 
The  first  edition  printed  in  England  is  that  by 
Wynkin  de  Worde  (Westminster,  1499) ;  the  last, 
with  Introduction,  &c.,  by  J.  0.  HalliweU,  was 
published  in  London  in  1839. 

MANDIBULA'TA,  MAKDI'BULATED  or 
MASTICATING  INSECTS,  a  great  group  or 
division  of  Insects  (q.  v.),  having  the  mouth  of 
the  structure  described  in  the  article  Goleoptera, 
and  containing  the  orders  Goleoptera,  Orthoptera, 
Ifeuroptera,  and  Symenoptera.  The  kaustdlate 
mouth — formed  for  suction — is  regarded  as  a  modi- 
fication, in  all  its  separate  parts,  of  the  mandibulate 
mouth. 

MANDI'NGOBS  are,  strictly  speaking,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  most  south-westerly  territories 
belonging  to  the  great  west  African  race  of  the 
Wangarawa  (sing.  Wangara),  and  inhabiting  a  dis- 
trict extending  in  lat.  from  8°  to  12°  N.,  and  between 
the  west  coasts  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Senegal 
and' Niger.  The  name,  however,  as  generally  used, 
is  apphed  to  the  whole  nation  of  the  Wangarawa, 
comprising  a  population  estimated  by  Dr  Barth  at 
from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000.  The  original  seat  of  the 
M.  is  said  to  be  Manding,  a  small  mountain  coimtry 
on  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Senegal,  whence, 
partly  by  conquest  and  partly  by  emigration,  they 
have  spread  themselves  over  a  most  extensive  tract 
of  country,  and  now  consist  of  a  variety  of  tribes. 
The  M.  are  black  in  colour,  tall  and  well  shaped, 
with  regular  features,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  a 
fine  race,  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  civilisation 
and  organisation,  great  travellers,  fond  of  trading, 
and  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  energy. 
Of  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  were  the  first 
who  embraced  Islamism.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  are  now  Moslems,  and  are  zealous  propagators 
of  their  religion. 

MA'NDOLINB,  a  musical  instrument  of  the 
lute  species.  The  body  of  the  mandoKue  is  shaped 
like  a  shell,  formed  of  a  nimiber  of  narrow  pieces 
of  different  kinds  of  wood,  bent  into  the  shape, 
and  glued  together.  On  the  open  portion  of  the 
body  is  fixed  the  sounding-board,  with  a  finger- 
board and  neck  like  a  guitar.  The  Neapolitan 
mandoline,  which  is  the  most  perfect,  has  four 
double  strings,  which  are  tuned,  beginning  with  the 
lowest,  G,  D,  A,  E.  The  Milanese  mandoline  has 
five  double  strings,  tuned  G,  C,  A,  D,  E.  The  sound 
of  the  mandoline  is  produced  by  a  plectrum  in  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  produces  the  notes 
on  the  finger-board.  The  mandoline  is  chiefly  used 
for  accompaniment ;  in  the  beauty  and  quality  of 
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its  sound,  it  is  different  from  all  other  stringed 
instruments. 

MA'NDBAKE  (Mandragora),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Solanacece,  nearly  allied  to 
Belladonna  (q.  v.).  Two  species  are  described  by- 
some  botanists,  the  Autumnal  M.  {M.  autumnalis), 
■which  flowers  in  autimm,  and  has  lanceolate  leaves 
and  ovate  berries ;  and  the  Veenal  M.  {M.  vemalis), 
which  flowers  in  spring,  and  has  oblong-ovate  leaves 
and  globose  berries.  Both  are  natives  of  the  South 
of  Europe  and  of  the  east,  and  are  xuuted  by  many 
into  one  species  {M.  officinarum).  The  root  is  large 
and  carrot-like,  and  from  it  the  leaves  spring  with 


Mandrake  [Mandragora  officinarum), 

no  apparent  stem,  and  among  them  the  stalked 
whitish  flowers.  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  5-cleft, 
there  are  five  stamens,  and  the  fruit  is  a  one-oeUed 
berry,  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  very  fetid  narcotic  smell ;  but  the  fresh 
.  berries,  when  cut  or  bruised,  have  a  pleasant  odour 
like  that  of  wine  or  apples,  and  two  or  three  may  be 
eaten  without  inconvenience.  All  parts  of  the  plant, 
however,  have  poisonous  properties  like  those  of 
belladonna,  but  more  narcotic,  for  which  reason  a 
dose  of  the  root  was  formerly  sometimes  given  to 
patients  about  to  endure  surgical  operations.  The 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  narcotic  and 
stupifyiug  properties  of  M.,  and  it  was  a  common 
saying,  of  a  sleepy  or  indolent  man,  that  he  Juxd  eaten 
mandrake.  The  root  often  divides  into  two,  and 
presents  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  human  figure ; 
and  human  figures  were  formerly  often  cut  out  of 
it,  to  which  many  magical  virtues  were  ascribed. 
Sometimes  the  roots  of  the  bryony  were  employed 
instead  of  those  of  the  M.,  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  M.  root.  From  the  most  ancient  times,  aphrodisiac 
virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  the  M.,  which  was 
therefore  supposed  to  cui-e  barrenness.  See  Gen. 
XXX.  14 — 16.  The  same  reputation  has  been  attached 
in  America  to  the  berries  of  the  nearly  allied  genera, 
Himeranthus  and  Jdborosa.  Many  fables  connected 
with  the  M.  are  recorded  by  ancient  and  medieval 
writers. 
MANDRIL.    See  Baboon. 

MANDTJ'RIA  (formerly  Castel-Nuova),  a  town 
in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di  Otranto,  20 
miles  east  of  Taranto.  Pop.  7660.  It  has  two 
celebrated  wells,  one  of  which  has  been  minutely 
described  by  Pliny,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
unalterable  level  of  its  waters.  Near  to  it  stood  the 
ancient  town  of  Manduria,  of  which  some  important 
relics  are  stiU  extant. 
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MANES.    See  Lakes. 

MA'NETHO,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  historian, 
native  of  Sebennytus,  and  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy.  According  to 
some,  he  was  priest  of  Diospolis  or  Heliopolis ; 
others  contend  that  he  was  high-priest  of  Alexandria. 
His  name  has  been  interpreted  '  beloved  of  Thoth  ; ' 
in  the  song  of  Lagos  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
Mai  en  tet,  or  Ma  Net,  'beloved  of  Neith;'  but 
both  interpretations  are  doubtful.  Scarcely  any- 
thing is  known  of  the  history  of  M.  himself,  and  he 
is  more  renowned  for  his  ^Egyptian  history  than  on 
any  other  account.  On  the  occasion  of  Ptolemy  I. 
dreaming  of  the  god  Serapis  at  Sinope,  M.  was 
consulted  by  the  monarch,  and  in  conjunction ' 
with  Timotneus  of  Athens,  the  interpreter  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  declared  the  statue  of  "Serapis, 
brought  by  orders  of  the  king  from  Sinope,  to  be 
that  of  the  god  Serapis  or  Pluto,  and  the  god  had  a 
temple  and  his  worship  inaugurated  at  Alexandria. 
The  fame  of  M.  was  much  increased  by  his  writing 
in  the  Greek  language,  and  so  being  enabled  to 
communicate  from  Egyptian  sources  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  native  country  than 
his  Greek  predecessors.  Of  this  history,  only  extracts 
given  by  JosSphus  in  his  work  against  Apion,  and  an 
epitome  by  Eusebius  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers, 
remain.  It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  a 
compendious  annalistic  style  of  narrative,  resembling 
the  accounts  given  by  Herodotus.  The  work  of  M. 
was  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  beginning 
with  the  mythic  reigns  of  gods  and  kings,  and  end- 
ing with  the  11th  dynasty  of  mortals;  the  second 
book  continued  the  history  from  the  12th  to  the 
19th  dynasty;  and  the  third  from  the  20th  to  the 
30th  dynasty,  when  Egypt  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  reigns  of  the  gods  are 
given  as  amounting  to  24,900  years,  and  the  epoch 
of  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  commenced 
3555  years  before  Alexander  (3^2  B.C.).  The  diiE- 
culties  attending  the  reconciliation  of  this  chron- 
ology with  the  synchronistic  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  other  nations,  have  given  rise  to  numer- 
ous speculations  and  chronological  systems  since  the 
revival  of  learning,  by  Scaliger,  Ereret,  Marsham, 
Usher,  Bunsen,  Bijckh,  Lepsius,  Poole,  and  others. 
The  confusion  in  which  the  lists  of  kings  have 
been  transmitted,  the  ciphers  of  the  lengths  of  each 
reign  not  agreeing  with  the  summations  of  the  dura- 
tions of  the  dynasties,  and  these,  again,  differing 
from  the  total  period  assigned  to  the  existence  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchy,  has  given  rise  to  two  or 
three  schools  of  chronology.  The  so-called  long 
chronology,  which  supposes,  vrith  Scaliger  and 
Bockh,  that  the  30  dynasties  followed  consecutively 
one  after  the  other,  has  elevated  the  epoch  of  Menes 
to  5702  B.  c.  The  short  chronology,  or  that  which 
endeavours  to  square  the  dates  of  M.  with  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  or  4004  B.  0.  for  the  year  of  the 
world,  on  the  contrary,  assumes  that  several  of  the 
dynasties  were  contemporary,  and  that  some  inter- 
vals, such  as  that  of  the  rule  of  the  Shepherd-kings, 
have  been  either  exaggerated  or  misunderstood. 
The  accession  of  newer  and  better  information  from 
the  original  sources  of  Egyptian  monuments,  papyri, 
and  other  documents,  has  considerably  enhanced 
the  general  value  of  the  history  of  M.,  which,  prior 
to  their  discovery,  had  fallen  into  discredit.  But 
the  restoration  of  the  history  of  M.,  notwithstanding 
all  these  resources,  and  the  positive  epoch  of  the 
monarchy,  are  still  to  be  sought,  although  certain 
dynasties,  in  the  2d  and  3d  books  of  his  work,  can 
be  reconciled  with  monumental  evidence.  Besides 
the  true  work  of  M.  above  cited,  which  he  appears 
to  have  written  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  or  II., 
another  work,  called  Sothis,  or  the  'Dogatar,'  in 
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allusion  to  the  cycle  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  that 
star  of  1461  years,  and  dedicated  to  Sebastos  or 
Augustus,  the  title  of  the  Koman  emperors,  and  not 
found  in  \ise  before  that  period,  has  been  handed 
down.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  added  by 
the  epitomisers ;  and  another  work,  called  the  Old 
Chronicle,  in  which  the  history  was  arranged  accord- 
ing to  cycles,  was  compiled  by  them.  Besides  the 
history,  M.  wrote  T6n  Physikdn  Epitome  (Epitome 
of  Physics),  treating  on  the  origin  of  gods  and  the 
world,  and  the  laws  of  morality ;  and  another  work 
on  the  preparation  of  the  sacred  h/phi,  a  kind  of 
frankincense  or  aromatic  food.  The  astronomical 
work  called  Apotelesmata  is  a  spurious  production 
of  the  5th  c.  A.  D. 

Suidas,  voce  Mauetho ;  Josephus,  Oontr.  Apion,  i. 
3,  9 ;  Bunsen,  JEgyptens  Stelle,  Bd.  ii. ;  Fruiu, 
Maneihon.  Reliq.  (8vo,  Leyd.  1847) ;  Bockh,  ManetJio 
(8vo,  Berl.  1845). 

MANFRED,  king  of  Naples  and  SicUy,  a  rare 
example  of  heroic  fortitude  and  disinterestedness, 
was  a  natural  son  of  the  Emperor  -Frederick  II.  by 
Blanca,  the  daughter  of  Count  Bonifacius  Lanzia,  and 
was  bom  about  1231.  On  his  father's  death  in  1250, 
he  received  the  principality  of  Tareutum,  and  in  the 
absence  of  his  naif-brother,  Konrad  IV.,  acted  as 
regent  in  Italy.  Notwithstanding  Kourad's  dislike  to 
him,  M.,  with  unexampled  fideHty,  bravely  defended 
his  sovereign's  interests  against  the  machinations 
of  Pope  Innocent  IV. ;  and  after  Konrad's  death, 
which  the  pope  accused  him  of  having  caused,  he 
was  acknowledged  as  regent  of  Apulia,  in  name 
of  his  nephew  Konradin  (q^v.).  The  pope,  how- 
ever, renewed  his  pretensions  to  Apulia,  and  com- 
pelled M.  to  flee  for  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  by 
whose  aid  he  defeated  the  papal  troops  at  Eoggia,  on 
2d  December  1254,  and  again  obtained  possession  of 
Apulia,  to  which  he  soon  afterwards  added  Calabria. 
The  new  pope,  Alexander  IV.,  caused  a  crusade  to 
be  preached  against  him ;  but  M.  steadily  pursuing 
his  victorious  career,  became,  in  1257,  master  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  On  the 
rumour  of  Konradin's  death,  he  was  crowned  king 
at  Palermo,  11th  August  1258,  and  immediately 
afterwards  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  along 
with  his  adherents,  among  whom  were  the  first 
prelates  of  the  kingdom ;  but  M.  invaded  the  papal 
dominions,  levied  heavy  contributions  from  them, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Tuscany. 
His  power  now  seemed  secure,  and  his  government 
was  at  once  mild  and  vigorous  ;  he  founded  many 
schools,  built  towns  and  harbours,  and  laboured  in 
many  ways  for  the  improvement  of  his  kingdom. 
But  this  tranquillity  was  not  of  long  duration.  Pope 
Urban  IV.  renewed  the  excommunication  against 
him  and  his  friends,  and  bestowed  his  dominions  as 
a  papal  fief  on  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of 
Louis  IX.  of  Prance.  M.,  though  at  first  successful 
in  the  war  which  ensued,  was  at  last  treacherously 
defeated,  and  slain  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Benevento, 
26th  February  1266.  His  widow  and  children 
were  savagely  treated  by  the  French,  the  daughter 
being  confined  for  18,  and  the  sons  for  31  years. 
His  body  was  found  some  days  after,  and  interred 
as  that  of  an  excommunicated  person ;  but  the 
people,  and  even  the  French  soldiers,  heaped  up 
stones  for  a  monument,  which  received  the  name  of 
the  Book  of  Hoses. 

MANFRBDO'NIA,  a  city  of  the  NeapoUtan 
province  of  Capitanata,  26  miles  north-east  of 
Fogria,  founded  by  Manfred  (q.  v.),  king  of  Naples 
and  oicily,  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sipontum  : 
pop.  7472.  It  is  strongly  walled,  and  an  imposing 
castle  protects  its  port.  In  the  vicinity  of  M.  are 
remarkable  salt  lakes — ^the  Pontano  Scdso  and  the 


Logo    di  Salpi — the    beds    of  which,  during   the 
summer  heats,  are  thickly  incrusted  with  salt. 

MANFRBDONIA,  Gulf  or  (Sinus  Uria3),a.n 
inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  which  washes  the  Neapolitan 
provinces  of  Bari  and  Capitanata,  15  miles  in  length, 
and  30  in  breadth. 

MANGALO'RE,  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast  of 
Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  lat.  12°  52'  N. 
In  former  times,  the  harbour  was  good,  and  the 
town  prosperous,  but  within  the  present  century,  it 
has  become  to  a  great  extent  silted  up.  Population, 
including  seven  villages  in  the  vicinity,  about  20,000. 
The  cantonment  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  is 
healthy,  being  elevated,  well  drained,  and  open  to 
the  breezes  from  the  sea. 

MA'NGANESE  (symb.  Mn,  equiv.  27'6,  spscifie 
gravity  8)  is  one  of  the  heavy  metals  of  which 
iron  may  be  taken  as  the  representative.  It  is  of  a 
grayish-white  colour,  presents  a  metallic  brilliancy, 
is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  is  so  hard  as  to 
scratch  glass  and  steel,  is  non-magnetic,  and  is  only 
fused  at  a  white  heat.  As  it  oxidises  rapidly  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  should  be  preserved 
under  naphtha.      . 

It  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  association  with 
iron  in  meteoric'  stones ;  with  this  exception,  it  is 
not  found  native.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  its  sesquioxide  by  carbon  at  an 
extreme  heat. 

Manganese  forms  no  less  than  six  different  oxides 
— viz.,  protoxide  (MnO),  sesquioxide  (MujOj),  the 
red  oxide  (MnjOj),  the  binoxide  or  peroxide  (MnOj), 
manganic  acid  (MnOj),  and  permanganic  acid 
(MujO,).  The  protoxide  occurs  as  an  olive-green 
powder,  and  is  obtained  by  igniting  carbonate  of 
manganese  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Its  salts  are 
colourless,  or  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  form  double  salts  with  the  salts 
of  ammonia.  The  carbonate  forms  the  mineral 
known  as  manganese  spar.  The  sulphate  is  obtained 
by  heating  the  peroxide  with  sulphxirio  acid  tUl 
there  is  faint  ignition,  dissolving  the  residue  in 
water,  and  crystallising.  It  is  employed  largely  ' 
in  calico-printing.  The  sihoate  occurs  in  various 
minerals. 

The  sesquioxide  is  found  crystallised  in  an  anhy- 
drous form  in  hraunite,  and  hydrated  in  manganite. 
It  is  obtained  artificially  as  a  black  powder  by 
exposing  the  peroxide  to  p  prolonged  heat.  When 
ignited,  it  loses  oxygen,  and  is. converted  into  red 
oxide.  Its  salts  are  isomorphous  with  those  of 
alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron.  See  Isomorphism. 
It  imparts  a  violet  colour  to  glass,  and  gives  the 
amethyst  its  characteristic  tint.  Its  sulphate  is  a 
powerful  oxidising  agent. 

The  red  oxide  corresponds  to  the  black  oxide  of 
iron.  It  occurs  native  in  Jiausmannite,  and  may  be 
obtained  artificially  by  igniting  the  sesquioxide  or 
peroxide  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  compound  of  the 
two  preceding  oxides. 

The  binoxide,  or  peroxide,  is  the  black  manganese 
of  commerce,  and  the  pyrolusite  of  mineralogists, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  manganese 
ores.  It  occurs  in  a  hydrated  form  in  varvicite  and 
wad.  Its  commercial  value  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  chlorine  which  a  given  weight  of  it  will 
liberate  when  it  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  quantity  of  chlorine  being  proportional  to  the 
excess  of  oxygen  which  this  oxide  contains  over 
that  contained  in  the  same  weight  of  protoxide. 
The  reaction  is  explained  by  the  equation — 

Binox.  Mang.        Hyd.  Acid.         Chlor.  of  Mang.  Water.  Chlorine. 

MgOj    +   2HC1    =     MgCl    +    2H0   +   CI 

When  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphuric 
acid,  it  causes  an  evolution  of  chlorine,  the  other 
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resulting  products  being  sulpliate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  manganese,  as  shewn  in  the 
equation — 
NaCl  +  MnO,  +  2803  =  NaO.SOj  +  MnO,S03  +  CI 
When  mixed  with  acids,  it  is  a  valuable  oxidising 
agent.  It  is  much  used  for  the  preparation  of 
Oxygen  (q.  v.),  either  by  simply  heating  it,  when  it 
yields  12  per  cent,  of  gas,  or  by  heatnig  it  with 
sulphuric  acid,  when  it  yields  18  per  cent.  Besides 
its  many  uses  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  employed  in 
the  manufacturing  of  glass,  porcelain,  &c. 

Manganic  acid  is  not  Imown  in  a  free  state. 
Manganate  of  potash  is  formed  by  fusiug  together 
hydrated  potash  and  binoxide  of  manganese.  The 
black  mass  which  results  from  this  operation  is 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  a  green 
colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  manganate. 
IVom  this  water  the  salt  is  obtained  in  vacuo  in 
beautiful  green  crystals.  On  allowing  the  solution 
to  stand  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  becomes  blue, 
violet,  purple,  and  finally  red,  by  the  gradual  con- 
version of  the  manganate  into  the  permanganate  of 
potash ;  and  on  account  of  these  changes  of  colour, 
the  black  mass  has  received  the  name  of  mineral 
cliamdeon. 

Permangarda  acid  is  only  known  in  solution  or 
in  a  state  of  combiuation.  Its  solution  is  of  a 
splendid  red  colour,  but  appears  of  a  dark  violet 
tint  when  seen  by  transmitted  Kght.  It  is  obtained 
by  treating  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  baryta 
with  sulphuric  acid,  when  sulphate  of  baryta  falls, 
and  the  permanganic  acid  remains  dissolved  in  the 
water.  Permanganate  of  potash,  which  orystaUises 
in  reddish  purple  prisms,  is  the  most  important  of 
its  salts.  It  is  largely  employed  in  analytical 
chemistry,  and  is  the  basis  of  Condy's  Disinfectant 
Fluid. 

Manganese  is  a  constituent  of  many  mineral 
waters,  and  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  ash  of 
most  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  It  is  almost 
always  associated  with  ifon. 

Various  preparations  of  manganese  have  been 
employed  in  medicine.  The  sulphate  of  the  pro- 
toxide in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms  produces 
purgative  effects,  and  is  supposed  to  increase  the 
excretion  of  bile ;  and  in  small  doses,  both  this  salt 
and  the  carbonate  have  been  given  with  the  inten- 
tion of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blood  in 
cases  of  aneemia.  Manganic  acid  and  permanganate 
of  potash  are  of  great  use  when  applied  in  lotions 
(as  in  Condy's  Fluid  diluted)  to  foul  and  fetid 
ulcers.  In  connection  with  the  medicinal  appH- 
cations  of  manganese,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
manganic  acid  as  the  agent  employed  in  Dr  Angus 
Smith's  celebrated  test  for  the  impurity  of  the  air. 

MANGE,  in  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle,  and  scab  iu 
sheep,  are  diseases  very  similar  to  itch  in  the  human 
subject,  resultiag  from  the  attacks  of  minute  mites 
or  acari,  which  burrow  in  the  skin,  especially  if 
it  be  dirty  or  scurfy,  cause  much  irritation,  heat, 
and  itching,  and  the  eruption  of  minute  pimples, 
with  dryness,  scurfiness,  baldness,  and  bleaching 
of  the  skin.  The  treatment  consists  iu  destroying 
the  acari,  and  insuring  the  cleanliness  and  health 
of  the  skin,  both  of  which  objects  are  eflfected 
by  washing  thp  parts  thoroughly  every  second 
day  with  soft  soap  and  water,  and  dressing  daily 
with  sulphur  or  nuld  mercurial  ointments,  or 
with  a  solution  containing  four  grains  either  of 
corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenic  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Castor-oil  seeds,  bruised  and  steeped  for  twelve 
hours  in  butter-milk,  are  very  successfully  used  by 
the  native  Indian  farriers.  Where  the  heat  and 
itching  are  great,  as  is  often  the  case  in  dogs,  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  belladonna  may  be  used  to 
the  usual  dressing,  or  applied  along  with  a  little 
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glycerine.  Where  the  general  health  is  indifferent, 
as  in  chronic  cases,  the  patient  should  be  UberaUy 
fed,  kept  clean  and  comfortable,  have  an  occa- 
sional alterative  dose  of  any  simple  saline  medicine, 
such  as  nitre  or  common  salt,  and  a  course  of 
such  tonics  as  iron  or  arsenic.  Cleanliness  and 
occasional  washing  and  brushing  maintain  the  skin 
iu  a  healthy  state,  and  thus  prevent  its  becoming  a 
suitable  nidus  for  the  acari. 

MA'KGO  [Mangifera),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Anacardiacece,  having  flowers  with 
four  or  five  petals,  five  stamens,  of  which  the  greater 
part  are  generally  sterile,  one  ovary  seated  on  a  fleshy 
disk,  the  fruit  a  fleshy  drupe. — The  Common  M.  (M. 
Indica)  is  a  native  of  India.  It  is  a  spreading  tree 
of  rapid  growth;  30—40  feet  in  height,  the  stem 
only  rising  8 — 10  feet  before  it  divides  into  branches ; 
the  foliage  so  dense  as  to  bfe  impenetrable  to  the 


Common  Mango  [Mangifera  Indica). 

burning  rays  of  the  sun,  affording  a  most  grate- 
ful shade  ;  the  leaves  lanceolate,  entire,  alternate, 
stalked,  smooth,  shining,  leathery,  and  about  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  with  a  sweet  resinous  smell. 
The  flowers  are  small,  reddish  white  or  yellowish,  in 
large  erect  terminal  panicles ;  the  fruit  is  kidney- 
shaped,  smooth,  varying  considerably  in  size  and 
colour,  and  containing  a  large  flattened  atone,  which 
is  covered  on  the  outside  with  fibrous  filaments, 
longest  and  most  abundant  in  the  inferior  varieties, 
some  of  which  consist  chiefly  of  fibre  and  juice, 
whilst  the  finer  ones  have  a  comparatively  solid 
pulp.  The  fruit  of  some  of  the  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion is  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  The  M.  is  much 
prized  for  the  dessert ;  it  is  luscious  and  sweet,  with 
slight  acidity.  It  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  in 
1782,  and  is  now  very  generally  cultivated  iu  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries.  The  unripe  fruit  is  made 
into  tarts  and  pickles.  M.  kernels  are  nutritious, 
and  have  been  cooked  for  food  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  tree  is  raised  from  seeds ;  the  finer  varieties  are 
propagated  by  layering  and  inarching,  and  trees 
obtained  in  this  way  often  bear  much  fruit  with- 
out attaining  a  large  size. — There  are  several  other 
species  of  M.,  natives  of  different  parts  of  the  east, 
but  the  fruits  of  all  of  them  are  very  inferior. 

MANGO  PISH  {Polynemus  paradiseus),  a  fish 
which  inhabits  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  ascends  the 
Ganges  and  other  rivers  to  a  considerable  distance. 
It  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  delicious  fishes  of 
India,  but  is,  particularly  esteemed  when  salted  and 
prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  when  it  bears  the 
name  of  BurtaE.  The  name  M.  is  given  to  this  fish 
from  its  beautiful  yellow  colour,  resemblmg  that  of  a 
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ripe  man^o.  Another  Indian  name  is  Twpaee.  It  is  of 
a  jperoh-like  form,  and  belongs  to  a  genus  formerly 
referred  to  the  Peroh  family  (Pereidm),  but  now  the 
type  of  a  distinct  family  (Polynemidcii,  having  the 
ventral  fins  behind  the  pectorals,  although  partially 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder,  and  the 
lower  rays  of  the  pectorals  extended  into  threads, 
which  in  the  mango  fishes  are  twice  the  length  of 
the  body.  The  iK.  is  seldom  more  than  eight  or 
nine  inches  in  length.  The  genus  Polynemus  con- 
tains a  number  of  species  of  tropical  fishes,  the  air- 
bladders  of,  some  of  which  are  of  importance  as 
i;  those  of  P.  Indicus,  a  fish  sometimes  20 


lbs.  weight,  and  other  species,  forming  a  consider, 
able  article  of  export  from  Singapore,  under  the 
name  of  Fish-tnaws. 

M.A'NGOLD-WXJRZEL  (Ger.  beet-root),  or 
MANGOLD  (Ger.  beet),  a  name  in  general  use  in 
Britain  and  America,  to  designate  the  varieties  of 
the  Common  Beet  (q.  v.)  cultivated  in  fields  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  By  mistake,  the  name  was  at  first 
written  Mangel-  Wurzel,  and  this  erroneous  form  is 
stiU  sometimes  iised.  The  field-beets  differ  from 
the  garden-beets  chiefly  in  being  larger  in  all  their 
parts,  and  coarser.  They  have  large  roots,  which  in 
some  of  the  varieties  are  red,  in  some  greenish  or 
whitish,  ia  some  carrot-shaped,  and  in  some  nearly 
globular.  The  cultivation  of  M.  as  a  field-crop  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1786,  but  it  is  only  of 
late  that  it  has  much  extended.  At  first,  so  little 
was  its  value  known,  that  the  leaves  alone  were 
used  as  food  for  cattle.  Its  importance,  however, 
was  soon  appreciated,  and  it  rapidly  gained  favour. 
It  is  much  more  patient  of  a  high  temperature  than 
the  turnip,  liable  to  fewer  diseases,  and  vastly  more 
productive  under  liberal  treatment.  In  the  island 
of  Jersey,  and  in  highly  manured  grounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  as  much  as  from  70  to  80  tons 
to  the  acre  have  been  raised.  Throughout  the  south 
of  England,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  grow  30  tons  of  M.  to  the  acre  as  20  tons  of 
Swedish  turnips.  The  lower  temperature  of  Scot- 
land, however,  does  not  admit  of  the  crop  being 
raised  to  the  same  advantage.  The  yield  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  south,  and  the  plants  are  more 
liable  to  run  to  flower.  This  seems  to  be  owing 
to  the  cold  coutraotittg  the  vessels,  and  in  some 
measure  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  a  diminished 
supply  of  food  in  favouring  the  formation  of  s6ed. 
The  increased  precariousness  of  the  turnip-crop  of 
late  years,  however,  has  induced  many  to  make 
trial  of  the  cultivation  of  M.,  and  with  consider- 
able success.  The  mode  of  culture  does  not  vary 
materially  from  that  followed  in  Scotland  in 
raising  turnips.  The  land  in  which  the  crop  is  to 
be  planted  receives  a  deep  furrow  in  autumn; 
and  if  it  is  quite  free  from  perennial  w;eeds,  it  is 
often  previously  weU  manured.  Drills  or  ridges, 
from  20  to  30  inches  wide,  are  formed  in  spring 
by  the  double-moulded  plough ;  and  if  manure  has 
not  been  apphed  in  autumn,  from  20  to  30  loads 
are  spread  along  the  furrows.  In  addition,  from  3 
to  4  cwts.  of  guano,  and  4  cwts.  of  ammonia  salt,  are 
sown  broadcast  over  the  drills ;  indeed,  this  crop  can 
rarely  be  over-manured.  The  manures  are  then 
covered  by  the  plough,  and  the  ridges  are  afterwards 
run  over  with  a  light  roller,  to  smooth  them  down. 
Two  or  three  seeds  are  then  dibbled  in  on  the  tops  of 
the  ridges,  from  1  foot  to  14  foot  apart.  It  requires 
about  7  lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre ;  and  as  the  grains 
are  enclosed  in  a  hard  and  rough  coat,  they  may  be 
moistened  in  water  for  two  days  previous  to  their 
being  planted,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  quick 
and  regular  braird.  The  long  red,  the  round  red, 
and  the  round  green-topped  ydlow,  are  all  favourite 
varieties  in  England.     As  soon  as  the  plants  are 


about  three  inches  above  ground,  they  are  singled 
out  by  the  hand,  and  their  cultivation  is  afterwards 
the  same  in  all  respects  as  in  the  case  of  Swedish 
turnips.  The  crop  is  usually  ready  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  end  of  October;  indeed,  it  should  not  be 
delayed  beyond  this  period,  for,  being  a  native  of  the 
warm  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  injured  by 
severe  frost.  The  leaves  are  wrenched  off  by  the 
hand,  and  the  earth  is  merely  roughly  taken  away 
from  the  roots,  as  they  do  not  keep  well  through 
the  winter  if  cut  or  bruised.  The  roots  are  stored 
in  pits  or  clamps,  covered  with  straw  and  a  little 
earth,  as  a  protection  in  severe  weather.  It  is  some 
time  after  storing  before  the  roots  can  be  used  with 
advantage;  for  in  autumn  and  the  early  part  of 
winter,  its  juices  being  unripened,  have  a  laxative 
effect  on  animals.  Swedish  turnips  are  at  this 
season  preferred  for  feeding;  but  the  harshness  of 
the  M.  wears  off  by  spring,  and  it  then  becomes  an 
excellent  food  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  if  well 
kept,  retains  its  juiciness  till  the  middle  of  summer. 

MA'NGON,  or  MA'NGONEL.    See  Bausta. 

MA'NGOSTEEN'  ((?arcmia  rrumgostana),  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  all  fruits,  produced  by  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Outtiferce  or  OlusiacecB,  a  native 
of  the  Molucca  Islands.  The  tree  is  in  general  only 
about  20  feet  high,  but  of  beautiful  appearance, 
having  an  erect  tapering  stem  and  a  regular  form,  • 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  fir ;  the  leaves  7  or  8  inches 
long,  oval,  entire,  leathery,  and  shining ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  with  ooroUa  of  four  deep  red  petals.  The 
fruit,  in  size  and 'shape,  resembles  an  orange;  it  is 
dark  brown,  spotted  with  yellow  or  gray,  has  a 
thick  rind,  and  is  divided  internally  by  thin  parti- 
tions into  cella..  The  pulp  ip  soft  and  juicy,  of  a 
rose  colour,  refrigerant  and  slightly  laxative,  with 
a  mixture  of  sweetness  and  acidity,  and  having  an 
extremely  delicate  flavour.  It  may  be  eaten  very 
freely  with  perfect  safety,  and  is  esteemed  very 
beneficial  in  fevers.  The  M.  is  cultivated  in  Java 
and  in  the  south-east  of  Asia  ;  it  has  recently 
become  common  in  Ceylon,  and  has  been  success- 
fully introduced  into  some  other  tropical  countries. 

MA'SGEOVB  {SMzophora),  a  genus  of  plants  Of 
the  natural  order  Shmiphoracece.  This  order  con- 
sists of  trees  and  shrubs,  all  tropical  and  natives 
of  cq^ats,  particularly  about  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
whei'e  they  grow  in  the  mud,  and  form  a  close 
thicket  down  to  and  within  the  marge  of  the  sea, 
even  to  low- water  mark.  Most  of  the  species  send 
down  roots  from  their  branches,  and  thus  rapidly 
extend  over  large  spaces,  forming'  secure  retreats 
for  multitudes  of  aquatic  birds,  whilst  crabs  are 
also  to  be  found  in  them  in  vast  numbers,  and  shell- 
fish are  attached  to  the  branches.  The  order  is 
distinguished  by  simple,  opposite  leaves,  with  con- 
volute deciduous  stipules  between  the  leaf -stalks ; 
the  ovary  2 — 4-celled,  each  cell  containing  two  or 
more  ovules ;  the  fruit  not  opening  when  ripe, 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  l-ceUed,  1-seeded.  The 
seeds  have  the  peculiarity  of  germinating  whilst 
stiU  attached  to  the  parent  branch,  a  long  thick 
radicle  proceeding  from  the  seed,  piercing  its  cover- 
ing, and  extending  rapidly  downwards,  till  the  fruit 
fafls  off,  when  it  is  soon  imbedded  in  the  mud, 
into  which  its  form,  club-hke,  the  heavy  end  down- 
wards, secures  that  it  shaU  penetrate  in  a  right 
position.  The  whole  number  of  species  known  is 
only  about  twenty ;  the  wood  of  some  is  hard  and 
durable.  The  fruit  of  the  common  M.  (Shizophora 
rrumgle)  is  sweet,  eatable ;  and  its  juice,  when  fer- 
mented, yields  a  light  wine.  The  bark  of  the 
common  M.  is  sometimes  imported  into  Britain  for 
the  use  of  tanners,  but  it  is  only  of  second-rate 
quality. 
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MANI,  MAKES,  MANICH^US  (entitled 
Zendih,  Sadduoee),  the  founder  of  the  heretical  sect 
of  the  Manichseans  (q.  v.),  who  lived  in  the  3d  c. 
A.D.  Little  is  known  with  regard  to  his  early- 
history,  and  the  accounts  transmitted  through  two 
distinct  sources — the  Western  or  Greek,  and  the 
Eastern — are  legendary  and  contradictory  on  almost 
every  important  point.  According  to  certain — very 
dubious — acts  of  a  disputation  held  between  Manes 
and  Archelaus,  Bishop  of  Cascar{?),  he  was  first 
called  Curbious,  and  was  bought  as  a  slave,  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  by  the  wife  of  one  Ctesiphon,  in 
Babylonia,  who  gave  him  a  good  education,  and  at 
her  death  made  him  sole  heir.  Among  the  books 
she  left  him,  he  is  said  to  have  found  the  writings  of 
Scythianus,  which  had  been  given  to  her  by  one  of 
the  latter's  disciples  named  Terebinthus,  or  Budda. 
M.  emigrated  into  Persia,  where  he  remained  up  to 
his  sixtieth  year,  and  changed  his  former  name,  so 
as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  his  origin  and  former 
state.  Here  he  also  became  acquainted  with  the  New 
Testament  and  other  Christian  works ;  and  gradually 
conceived  the  idea  of  amalgamating  the  Magian 
with  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  adding  what  he 
knew  of  Buddhism  to  the  new  faith.  For  the  better 
carrying  out  of  this  plan,  he  announced  that  he  was 
the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ.  King  Sapor  I. 
of  Persia,  in  whose  days  he  first  proclaimed  hia 
mission,  at  first  looked  not  unfavourably  upon  his 
proceedings ;  but  when  he  had  failed  to  heal  the 
prince,  his  son,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  whence  he 
managed  to  escape,  but,  pursued  and  captured,  he 
was  publicly  execiited.  According  to  other  accounts, 
however,  M.  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  Magian 
family,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  mental  powers, 
and  artistic  and  scientific  abilities — an  eminent 
painter,  mathematician,  &c. — embraced  Christianity 
in  early  manhood,  and  became  presbyter  ■  at  a 
church  in  Ehvaz  or  Ahvaj,  in  the  Persian  province 
of  Hazitis,  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Paraclete,  and 
styled  himself  in  ecclesiastical  docimienta  'Mani, 
called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the 
election  of  God  the  Father.'  Persecuted  by  King 
Sapor  I.,  he  sought  refuge  in  foreign  coimtries, 
went  to  India,  China,  and  Turkistan,  and  there 
lived  in  a  cave  for  twelve  months,  during  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  in  heaven.  He  reappeared 
with  a  wonderful  book  of  drawings  and  pictures, 
called  Erdshenk  or  Ertenki-Mani.  After  the  death 
of  Sapor  (272  A.  D.),  he  returned  to  Persia,  where 
Hormuz,  the  new  king,  who  was  weU  inclined 
towards  him,  received  him  with  great  honours,  and 
in  order  to  protect  him  more  effectually  against  the 
persecutions  of  the  Magi,  gave  him  the  stronghold 
of  Deshereh,  in  Susiana,  as  a  residence.  After  the 
death  of  this  king,  however,  Behram,  his  successor, 
entrapped  M.  into  a  public  disputation  with  the 
Magi,  for  which  purpose  he  had  to  leave  his  castle ; 
and  he  was  seized  upon,  flayed  alive,  and  hung 
before  Djondishapur,  277  A.  D.  For  Ms  doctrine, 
&c.,  see  Manich^ans. 

MANIA  is  the  form  of  mental  derangement  most 
familiar  to  ordinary  observers.  The  excitement 
and  violence  by  which  it  is  sometimes  characterised 
have  become,  erroneously  and  unfortunately,  the 
type  and  standard  by  whioh  the  disease  and  those 
subject  to  it  have  been  recognised  and  treated. 
These  qualities  occasionally  involved  danger  to  those 
around,  and  were  always  calculated  to  inspire  fear  ; 
so  that  for  centuries  they  were  counteracted  by 
repression,  coercion,  and  harshness.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  contemporaneously  with  the  establish- 
ment of  confidence,  and  with  the  introduction  of  a 
humane  system  of  treatment,  the  fury  and  formid- 
able pugnacity  of  the  insane  to  a  great  degree  dis- 
appeared.    This  effect  must,  however,  in  part  be 


referred  to  that  change  of  type  in  the  nature  of  the 
malady  itself  which  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  a 
modification  in  the  human  constitution,  as  well  as 
upon  external  circumstances,  and  which  has  been 
observable  in  all  afl'ections  of  an  inflammatory 
character  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  discontinuance  of  restraint,  and  the  cessation  of 
the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  in  asylums,  whether 
regarded  as  protective  or  remedial,  may  be  accepted 
as  a  proof  of  the  reaHty  and  extent  of  this  change, 
upon  whatever  it  may  depend.  It  is,  moreover, 
probable  that,  by  the  accuracy  of  modern  diagnosis, 
cases  of  wild  frenzy,  depending  upon  fever  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  have  been  distinguished  from 
those  of  true  mania,  and  its  true  features  thus  better 
determined.  These  are  loss  of  appetite,  general 
uneasiness  and  irritation,  watchfulness,  headache, 
restlessness,  intense  stimulation  of  the  passions  and 
propensities,  rapid  ideation,  incoherence  and  loqua- 
city, violence  or  unbridled  agitation  and  extrava- 
gance; and,  as  the  disease  advances,  emaciation, 
hollowness  of  the  cheeks  and  eyes,  discoloration  of 
the  skin,  brilliancy  and  fixity  of  eyes.  However 
similar  these  symptoms  may  be  to  what  are  seen  in 
the  fevered  and  the  phrenetic,  great  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  concluding  that  the  circulation  is 
involved  directly,  or  at  all,  for  of  222  cases  examined 
by  Jacobi,  23  only  presented  any  indications  of 
fever,  and  in  these  this  condition  was  attributable 
to  hectic  and  other  causes  unconnected  with  mania. 
Esquirol  rarely  mentions  the  pulse  as  affording  any 
guidance  in  this  kind  of  alienation.  The  true  inter- 
pretation of  these  symptoms  appears  to  be,  that  they 
are  connected  with  debility  and  exhaustion ;  that 
although,  remotely,  they  may  originate  in  any  organ 
or  condition,  they  proximately  depend  upon  impaired 
nutrition  and  irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  call- 
ing for  support,  stimulation,  calm,  and  repose,  alike 
moral  and  physical.  The  classification  of  the  various 
aspects  under  which  mania  occurs  has  been  so  far 
regulated  by  the  bodily  affection  with  which  it  is 
complicated  or  associated.  Epileptic  mania,  the 
most  furious  and  formidable,  and  puerperal  mania, 
perhaps  the  most  intractable  species,  consist  in  the 
superaddition  of  the  indications  formerly  detailed 
to  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to 
that  of  parturition.  "Whatever  the  combination  or 
comphcation,  however,  the  essential  psychical  char- 
acteristic of  mania  is,  that  all  mental  powers  are 
involved,  and  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  exaltation 
and  perversion.  When  the  initiatory  extravagance 
and  excitement  have  subsided,  when  the  affection  has 
become  chronic,  delusions,  previously  existing,  become 
prominent,  and  impart  a  predominating  complexion 
to  the  condition.  It  is  probable  that,  wherever 
delusions  or  hallucinations  are  detected,  although 
they  may  seem  solitary  deviations  from  health,  there 
is  a  broader  and  deeper  substratum  of  disease,  of 
which  they  are  trivial  manifestations ;  and  where 
mania  has  ushered  in  such  affections,  the  original 
disease  may  be  held  to  remain  while  they  remain, 
and  to  be  reacted  upon,  and,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, roused  into  activity  through  their  instru- 
mentality. In  these  views  may  be  found  an  explan- 
ation of  those  partial  mental  derangements  which 
appear  to  coexist  with  health. — BucloliU  and  Tuke, 
Psychological  Medicine — Sketches  in  Bedlam. 

MANICH^'ANS,  a  religious  sect,  founded  by 
Mani  (q.  v.),  which,  although  it  utterly  disclaimed 
being  denominated  Christian,  yet  was  reckoned 
among  the  heretical  bodies  of  the  church.  It  was 
intended  to  blend  the  chief  dogmas  of  Parsism,  or 
rather  Magism,  as  reformed  by  Zoroaster,  with  a 
certain  number  of  Buddhistic  views,  under  the 
outward  garb  of  Biblical,  more  especially  New 
Testament  history,  which,  explained  allegorioally  and 
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symbolically,  was  made  to  represent  an  entire  new 
religious  system,  and  one  entirely  at  variance  with 
Christianity  and  its  fimdameutal  teachings.  The 
M.  assumed,  above  all,  two  chief  principles,  whence 
had  sprung  all  visible  and  invisible  creation,  and 
which — totally  antagonistic  in  their  natures — were 
respectively  styled  the  Light,  the  Good,  or  God; 
and  the  Darkness,  the  Bad,  Matter,  or  Archon. 
They  each  inhabited  a  region  akin  to  their  natures, 
and  excluding  each  other  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
region  of  Darkness  and  its  leader  never  Imew  of 
the  existence  of  that  of  the  Light.  Twelve  sons 
— corresponding  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 
and  the  twelve  stages  of  the  world — had  sprung 
(emanated)  from  the  Primeval  Light ;  while  '  Dark- 
ness,' filled  with  the  eternal  fire,  which  burned  but 
shone  not,  was  peopled  by  'demons,'  who  were 
constantly  fighting  among  themselves.  In  one  of 
these  contests,  pressing  towards  the  outer  edge,  as 
it  were,  of  their  region,  they  became  aware  of  the 
neighbouring  redou,  and  forthwith  united,  attacked 
it,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Ray  of  Light  that 
was  sent  against  them  at  the  head  of  the  hosts  of 
Light,  and  which  was  the  embodiment  of  the  Ideal 
or  Primeval  Man  (Christ),  captive.  A  stronger 
aeon,  however  (the  Holy  Ghost),  hurried  to  the 
rescue,  and  redeemed  the  greater  and  better  part 
of  the  captive  Light  (Jesus  ImpatibiUs).  The 
smaller  and  fainter  portion,  however  (Jesus  Passi- 
bilis),  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  powers  of  Dark- 
ness, and  out  of  this  they  formed,  after  the  ideal 
of  The  Man  of  Light,  mortal  man.-  But  even  the 
small  fraction  of  hght  left  in  liim  (broken  in  two 
souls)  would  have  prevailed  against  them,  had  they 
not  found  means  to  further  divide  and  subdivide 
it  by  the  'propagation  of  this  man  (Eve — Sin).  Not 
yet  satisfied,  they  stiU  more  dimmed  it  by  burying 
it  xmder  dark  'forms  of  belief  and  faith,  such  as 
Paganism  and  Judaism.'  Once  more,  however,  the 
Original  Light  came  to  save  the  light  buried  in  man, 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  desoendmg  from  the  sun, 
with  which  he  is  one.  The  demons  succeeded, 
however,  in  cutting  his  career  of  salvation  short 
by  seducing  man  to  crucify  him.  His  sufferings 
and  death  were,  naturally,  only  fictitious,  since  he 
could  not  in  reaKty  die ;  he  only  allowed  himself 
to  become  an  example  of  endiu:ance  and  passive 
pain  for  his  own,  the  souls  of  light.  Since,  however, 
even  his  immediate  adherents,  the  apostles,  were 
not  strong  enough  to  suffer  as  he  had  bid  them,  he 
promised  them  a  Paraclete,  who  should  complete 
his  own  work.  This  Paraclete  was  Mani,  who  sur- 
rounded himself,  like  Christ,  with  twelve  apostles, 
and  sent  them  into  the  world  to  teach  and  to  preach 
his  doctrine  of  salvation.  The  end  of  the  '  world ' 
will  be  fire,  in  which  the  region  of  Darkness  wiU 
be  consumed  and  utterly  annihilated.  To  attain 
to  the  region  of  eternal  light,  it  is  necessary  that 
Passion,  br  rather  the  Body,  should  be  utterly  sub- 
dued ;  hence  rigorous  abstinence  from  all  sensual 
pleasures,  asceticism,  in  tact,  to  the  utmost  degree, 
is  to  be  exercised.  The  believers  are  divided  into 
two  classes — the  Elect  and  the  Auditors.  The  Elect 
have  to  adhere  to  the  Signaculum  Oris,  Manus,  and 
Sinus,  that  is,  they  have  to  take  the  oath  of  absti- 
nence from  evil  and  profane  speech  (including 
'religious  terms  such  as  Christians  use  respecting 
the  Godhead  and  religion'),  further,  from  flesh,  eggs, 
milk,  fish,  wine,  and  all  intoxicating  drinks  (ci 
Manu,  Instit.  vv.  51,  52,  53:  'He  who  makes  the 
flesh  of  an  animal  his  food  .  .  .  .'not  a  mortal  exists 
more  sinful ....  he  who  ....  desires  to  enlarge 
his  own  flesh  with  the  flesh  of  another  creature,' 
&c.) ;  fvirther,  from  the  possession  of  riches,  or, 
indeed,  any  property  whatsoever ;  from  hurting 
any  being — animal  or  vegetable ;  from  heeding 
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their  own  family,  or  shewing  any  pity  to  him  who 
is  not  of  the  Manichtean  creed;  and  finally,  from 
breaking  their  chastity  by  marriage  or  otherwise. 
The  Auditors  were  comparatively  free  to  partake 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  but  they  had  to 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Elect,  and  their 
highest  aim  also  was  the  attainment  of  the  state 
of  their  superior  brethren.  In  this  Manichsean 
worship,  the  Visible  Kepresentatives  of  the  Light 
(sun  and  moon)  were  revered,  but  only  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  Ideal,  of  the  Good  or  supreme  God. 
Neither  altar  nor  sacrifice  was  to  be  found  in  their 
places  of  religious  assemblies,  nor  did  they  erect 
sumptuous  temples.  Fasts,  prayers,  occasional  read- 
ings in  the  supposed  writings  of  Mani.  chiefly  a 
certain  Fundamental  Epistle,  were  all  their  outer 
worship.  The  Old  Testament  they  rejected  uncondi- 
tionally :  of  the  New  Testament,  they  retained  certain 
portions,  revised  and  redacted  by  the  Paraclete. 
(August,  c.  Faust.,  book  xviii. ;  cf.  book  ix.).  Sun- 
day, as  the  day  on  which  the  visible  universe  was 
to  be  consumed,  the  day  consecrated  to  the  sun, 
was  kept  as  a  great  festival ;  and  the  most  solemn 
day  in  their  year  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Mani.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
celebrated  as  mysteries  of  the  Elect.  Of  this  mode 
of  celebration,  however,  we  know  next  to  nothing ; 
eveii  Augustine,  who,  for  about  nine  years,  belonged 
to  the  sect,  and  who  is  our  chief  authority  on  this 
subject,  confesses  his  ignorance  of  it.  As  to  the 
general  morality  of  the  M.,  we  are  equally  left  to 
conjecture ;  but  their  doctrine  certainly  appears  to 
have  had  a  tendency,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  the 
uneducated,  to  lead  to  a  sensual  fanaticism  hurtful 
to  a  pure  mode  of  life. 

The  outward  history  of  the  sect  is  one  of  almost 
continuous  persecution.  Diocletian,  as  early  as  296 
A.  D.,  issued  r^orous  laws  against  them,  which  were 
reiterated  by  v  alentinian,  Theodosius  I.,  and  succes- 
sive monarohs.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  gained 
numerous  adherents ;  and  very  many  medieval  sects, 
as  the  Prisoillians,  Katharenes,  Josephinians,  &c., 
were  suspected  to  be  secretly  Manichaeans.  Italy, 
the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  even  Germany, 
were  the  successive  seats  of  this  sect,  which  did  not 
disappear  entirely  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

MANIPE'STO,  A  public  declaration  issued  by  a 
sovereign  prince  or  by  a  government  on  some  state 
emergency,  expressive  of  intentions,  opinions,  or 
motives.  Immediately  before  entering  on  a  war,  a 
manifesto  is  issued  containing  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  have  been  held  to  justify  the  sovereign 
or  government  in  taking  up  arms.  In  case  of  a 
revolt,  a  manifesto  is  sometimes  issued  to  recaU 
subjects  to  their  allegiance. 

MANI'LA,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
(q.  v.),  and  residence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  or 
governor  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  is  situated  in 
the  island  of  Luzon,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pasig, 
and  at  the  embouchure  of  that  river  in  the  Bay  of 
Manila.  M.  Proper,  or  the  city  of  M.,  consisting 
of  17  spacious  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles, 
contained  the  Cathedral,  begun  in  1654,  completed 
in  1672,  and  which  was  240  feet  in  length  by 
60  feet  broad;  the  Palacio,  buUt  in  1690;  the 
Archiepiscopal  Palace;  the  HaU  of  Audience,  11 
churches  and  3  convents,  besides  pubKc  offices, 
barracks,  and  other  military  establishments;  It 
also  comprised  numerous  squares,  filled  with  the 
gorgeous  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  with  fohage  and 
flowers  of  matchless  splendour  and  beauty.  Beyond 
the  ramparts,  on  the  east  side,  is  the  .CaJzada,  or 
public  ^promenade,  and  is  crowded  in  the  evening 
by  carriages  and  equestrians.  Instead  of  glazed 
windows,  the  houses  are  furnished  with  SiiiiJig 
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frames,  fitted  with  plates  of  semi-transparent 
oyster-shells.  The  bay  and  harbour  of  M.  are 
magnificent,  and  the  river  Pasig,  at  whose  mouth 
the  city  is  situated,  is  navigable  for  ten  miles. 
The  trade  of  M.  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  China,  and  Australia.  Its  principal 
exports  are  sugar,  abac'a  (Manila  hemp),  cigars,  leaf- 
tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  and  fine  woods.  The  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  woven  goods  from  Manchester 
and  Glasgow,  with  lead,  iron- ware,  and  beer ;  sUks, 
nankins,  vermilion,  and  curiosities  are  imported 
from  china.  The  cheroots  of  M.  are  famous ;  they 
are  generally  preferred  to  those  of  Havana  every- 
where east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their 
manufacture  is  under  the  charge  of  an  administra- 
tion whose  head-quarters  are  at  M. ;  20,000  persons 
are  employed  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  The 
chmate  of  M.  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  and  the 
average  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  nearly 
82°.  Situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  distriot,  with  a 
good  climate,  and  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
scenery,  splendid  ahke  in  colour  and  form,  M., 
like  every  town  in  the  Philippines,  has  but  one 
great  enemy  to  dread — the  earthquake.  Convul- 
sions of  the  earth  have  frequently  made  frightful 
ravages  in  this  city.  In  1824,  many  churches, 
private  houses,  &c.,  were  destroyed,  and  the  ships 
in  the  harbour  were  wrecked,  but  the  number  of 
victims  was  never  ascertained.  In  1828  and  1857, 
severe  shocks  were  felt;  but  on  the  3d  June  1863, 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  earthquakes  almost  ruined 
the  city.  The  groimd  sank  two  feet ;  the  cathedral 
and  all  the  churches,  with  one  exception,  were 
overthrown,  and  numbers  were  buried  beneath 
their  ruins;  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  and  the 
British  consulate  were  destroyed ;  and  a  number  of 
lives,  of  which  2000  seems  but  a  moderate  estimate, 
were  lost.    Pop.,  including  suburbs,  about  150,000. 

MA!N"I!N',  Daniel,  an  illustrious  Italian  patriot 
and  pohtical  leader,  elected,  during  the  revolution 
of  1848,  President  of  the  Venetian  Repubhc.  Born 
in  1804  at  Venice,  M.  graduated  at  the  university 
of  Padua,  was  admitted  Doctor  of  Laws  at  19, 
and  subsequently  practised  at  the  bar,  of  which 
his  father,  Pietro  Manin,  was  an  eminent  member. 
From  1831,  he  became  a  recognised  leader  of  Hberal 
opinion  in  Venice ;  in  1847,  his  reputation  as  a  poh- 
tical economist  was  established  during  the  sittings 
of  the  scientific  congress  at  Venice;  and  shortly 
after,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  spirited  public 
address  of  which  he  was  the  author. 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  1848,  M.  was,  for  the 
second  time,  incarcerated ;  but  on  the  promulgation 
of  the  news  that  Paris,  Naples,  and  Tuscany  were 
in  revolution,  he  was  released  in  triumph  by  the 
populace,  and  was  at  once  invested  with  supreme 
power.  The  organisation  of  a  civic  guard,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  the  arsenal,  were 
M.'s  first  public  measures  ;  the  mob  that  clamoured 
for  the  lives  of  their  former  oppressors,  shrunk  back 
abashed  at  his  dignified  rebuke.   ' 

From  the  period  of  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Venetian  republic,  M.'s  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  organisation  of  the  inhabitants  for 
self-defence. 

During  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont, 
M.  laid  down  his  authority;  but  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Sardinian  army  at  Novara,  23d  March  1849,  he 
resumed  it,  and  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the 
entire  population  of  Venice  during  the  heroic  defence 
of  the  city  for  four  months  against  the  besieging 
Austrian  army.  On  the  24th  of  August,  Venice 
capitulated;  but  M.,  with  forty  of  the  principal 
citizens,  being  excluded  from  all  stipulations,  quitted 
the  city.  He  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  his 
native  language,  declining  innumerable  offers  of 
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aid.  From  thence  he  proclaimed  his  desire  that 
the  republican  system  should  give  place  in  Italy 
to  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  or  any  executive  form 
tending  to  get  rid  of  Austrian  rule.  He  died  of 
heart-disease  at  Paris  in  September  1857. 

In  this  really  great  man  appeared  a  rare  union 
of  quahties  the  most  exalted,  enthusiasm  being 
guided  by  great  practical  sagacity;  extreme  personal 
humility  coexisting  with  a  lofty  sense  of  authority, 
and  great  faculty  for  command;  and  the  energy  and 
fire  of  action  being  equalled  by  the  calm  and  stoical 
endurance  of  defeat  and  mortal  disease. 

MA'NIOO,  MANDIOC,  or  CASSAVA  (Maniliot 
utilismna,,  formerly  known  as  Jatropha  maniliot, 
and  as  Janipha  manihot),  a  large,  half-shrubby 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbmcece,  a  native 
of  tropical  America,  and  much  cultivated  there.  It 
is  now  also  extensively  cultivated  in  Africa,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  other  tropical  countries. 
M.,  or  Mandioca,  is  the  BrazOian  name ;  Cassava,  the 
West  Indian  ;  and  in  Peru  and  some  other  parts  of 
South  America,  the  name  is  Juca  or  Yucca.  The 
plant  grows  in  a  bushy  form,  with  stems  usually 
6 — 8  feet  high,  but  sometimes  much  more.  The 
stems  are  white,  brittle,  and  have  a  very  large  pith; 
the  branches  are  crooked.  The  leaves  are  near  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  large,  deeply  7-parted. 
The  roots  are  very  large,  turnip-like,  sometimes 
weighing  30  lbs.,  from  three  to  eight  growing  in 
a  cluster,  usually  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  long.  In 
common  with  other  parts  of  the  plant,  they  contain 
an  acrid  milky  juice,  so  poisonous  as  to  cause  death 
in  a  few  minutes;  but  as  this  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  is  quickly 
dissipated  by  heat,  the  juice,  inspissated  by  boding, 
forms  the  excellent  sauce  called  Casaeebp  (q.  v.)  ; 
and  fermented  with  molasses,  it  yields  an  intoxicat-. 
ing  beverage  called  Ouycou;  whilst  the  root,  grated, 
dried  on  hot  metal-plates,  and  roughly  powdered, 
becomes  an  article  of  food,  very  largely  used  in 
South  America,  and  there  very  generally  known 
as  Farinah  (Portug.  meal).  It  is  made  into  thin 
cakes,  like  the  oatmeal-cakes  of  Scotland,  which  are 
formed,  however,  not  by  mixing  it  with  water,  but 
by  the  action  of  heat  softening  and  agglutinating 
the  particles  of  starch.  These  cakes  are  some- 
times called  Cassava  or  Cassada  Bread.  It  is  also 
imported  into  Britain,  to  be  used  in  manufactories 
as  starch.  The  true  starch  of  M.,  separated  in  the 
ordinary  manner  from  the  fibre,  is  also  imported  in 
considerable  quantity  into  Britain,  under  the  name 
of  Brazilian  Arrow-root;  and  from  it  Tapioca  is 
made,  by  heating  it  on  hot  plates,  and  stirring 
with  an  iron  rod;  the  starch-grains  burst,  some 
of  the  starch  is  converted  into  dextriae,  and  the 
whole  agglomerates  into  small  irregular  masses. 
— Another  species  or  variety  of  M.  is  also  culti- 
vated, the  roots  of  which  contain  a  perfectly  bland 
juice,  and  are  eaten  raw,  roasted,  or  boiled.  This, 
the  Sweet  Cassava  or  Sweet  Jcca  (M.  Aipi  of 
some  botanists,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Africa  as 
well  as  of  America),  is  described  as  having  the 
leaves  5-parted,  and  the  root  of  longer  shape 
than  the  common  or  bitter  cassava,  and  much 
smaller,  only  about  six  ounces  in  weight ;  but  other 
descriptions  represent  the  sweet  cassava  as  having 
roots  quite  equal  in  size  to  the  bitter. — The  M.  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  stem,  and  is  of 
rapid  growth,  attaining  maturity  in  six  months. 
The  produce  is  at  least  six  times  that  of  wheat. 

MA'NIS,  a  genus  of  mammalia,  of  the  order 
Edentata,  containing  several  species,  natives  of 
Africa  and  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  then- 
habits  and  many  of  their  characters  closely  resem- 
bling the  Antteaters  (q.  v.)  of  South  America ;  but 
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having,  aniong  other  differences,  the  body  and  the 
tail  covered  with  an  armour  of  large  sharp-edged 
and  pointed  scales.  The  species  are  pretty  numerous. 
One,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  ita  tail,  i  the 
Phattagen  of  the  ancients  {M.  tetradactyla),  inhstbits 
Westem  Africa.  It  is  about  five  feet  long,  of 
which  the  tail  occupies  three  feet. — Another,  the 
Shokt-tailed  M.  {m.  pentadactyla),  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

MANI'SSA  (anc.  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum),  a  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sarabat 
(Hermus) ,  28  miles  north-east  of  Smyrna.  It  abounds 
in  handsome  public  buildings.  Silk  and  cotton 
manufactures  are  carried  on.  Pop.  variously  stated 
at  45,000  and  25,000.  The  ancient  Lydian  Magnesia 
is  famous  for  the  victory  of  the  Ilomans  under 
Scipio  over  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria.  There  was 
another  Magnesia  in  ancient  times,  not  far  from  this 
one,  and  generally  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
Magnesia  ad  Mceandrmti. 

MAKITOTJ'LIN  ISLANDS— comprising  Grand 
Manitoulin,  or  Sacred  Isle;  Little  Manitoulin,  or 
Cockburn  Isle,  belonging  to  Britain;  and  Dnmi- 
mond  Isle,  belonging  to  the  state  of  Michigan — 
are  situated  ia  Lake  Huron,  from  whose  northern 
shore  they  are  separated  by  a  channel  varying  from 
7  to  18  miles  in  breadth.  Grand  Manitouliu  is  90 
raUes  long,  by  5  to  30  broad;  Little  ManitoiiUn  is 
circular  iu  shape,  and  has  a  diameter  of  7  miles; 
Drummond  Isle  is  24  miles  long,  by  from  2  to 
12  broad.  All  are  irregular  and  striking  in  their 
natural  features,  and  the  Grand  and  Little  Mani- 
touliu are  covered  with  large  and  dense  forests  of 
pine.    Pop.  2000,  almost  all  Indians. 

M AITS',  Horace,  LL.D.,  American  statesman 
and  educationist,  was  born  at  Franklin,  Massa- 
chusetts, May  4,  1796,  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
law.  Elected  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in  1827,  his  first  speech  was  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty,  and  his  second  a  plea  for  railways.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  temperance,  and  a  founder  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  Removing  to  Boston, 
he  was  elected,  1836,  to  the  state  senate,  of  which 
he  became  president.  After  editing  the  revised 
statutes  of  the  state,  he  was  for  eleven  years 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  gave 
up  business  and  politics,  and  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  cause  of  education,  introduced  normal 
schools  and  paid  committees,  and,  in  1843,  made 
a  visit  to  educational  establishments  in  Europe. 
His  Report  was  reprinted  both  in  England  and 
America.  For  eleven  years,  he  worked  fifteen  hours 
a  day,  held  teachers'  conventions,  gave  lectures, 
and  conducted  a  large  correspondence.  In  1848, 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  as  the  successor  of 
ex-president  John  Quincy  Adams,  whose  example 
he  followed  in  energetic  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.  At  the  end  of  his  term,  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  established  for  the  education  of  both  sexes, 
where  he  laboured  with  zeal  and  success  until  his 
death,  August  2,  1859.  His  principal  works  are 
his  educational  reports,  and  Slavery,  Letters,  and 
Speeches. 

MA'NNA,  a  species  of  sugar  which  exudes  from 
incisions  made  in  the  stems  of  the  Manna  Ash 
(see  Ash),  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  ;of 
Southern  Europe.  SioHy  is  the  chief  locality  of  the 
manna,  and  there,  in  July  or  August,  the  collectors 
make  a  deep  cut  through  the  bark  to  the  wood  near 
the  base  of  the  tree  with  a  curved-bladed  knife, 
repeating  such  incisions  daily  in  different  places, 
always,  however,  on  one  side  only,  and  gradually 
rising  until  the  branches  are  reached,   and  then 


some  of  the  largest  are  also  cut.  The  following 
year,  the  other  side  of  the  tree  is  operated  upon, 
and  this  alternation  gives  the  bark  time  to  heal. 
If  the  weather  is  warm  and  favourable,  the  manna 
begins  to  ooze  out  of  the  cuts  slowly,  and  to 
harden  in  lumps  or  flakes,  which 'are  from  time  to 
time  removed  by  the  collectors.  Manna  is  a  light 
porous  substance,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  not  unlike 
hardened  honey,  but  harder  and  drier.  There  are 
various  qualities  known  in  commerce,  according  to 
the  time  of  collection,  the  goodness  of  the  season, 
and  other  causes.  It  is  chiefly  vised  in  medicine, 
having  a  gentle  purgative  effect,  which  renders  it 
valuable  for  adtmnistratiou  to  very  young  children. 
It  consists  principally  of  a  crystallisable  sugar 
called  Mannite,  and  an  uncrystaUisable  sugar,  which 
possesses  the  sweet  and  purgative  properties.  There 
are  several  other  manna-yielding  plants  besides  the 
ash,  especially  the  manna-bearing  Eucalyptus  of 
Australia  {Eucalyptus  manni/era),  which  is  non- 
purgative,  and  is  a  favourite  sweetmeat  with  the 
children  of  that  country.  Small  quantities  are  found 
on  the  common  larch  {Larix  Europceus),  in  some 
districts ;  this  -kind  is  known  under  the  name  of 
manna  of  Brian9on.  Manna  is  also  obtained  in 
minute  quantities  from  various  mushrooms,  and  from 
the  fronds  of  some  sea-weeds. 

The  manna  of  the  Israelites,  which  they  ate 
during  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  appears 
probably,  as  shewn  by  Ehrenberg  in  his  SymbolcB 
Physicce  (Ease.  i.  1823),  to  have  been  the  saccharine 
substance  called  Mount  Sinai  Manna,  which  is 
produced  in  that  region  by  a  shrub,  Tamarix 
mairmifera,  a  species  of  Tamaeisk  (q.  v.),  from  the 
branches  of  which  it  falls  to  the  ground.  It  does 
not,  however,  contain  any  mannite,  but  consists 
wholly  of  mucilaginous  sugar.  The  exudation 
which  concretes  into  this  manna  is  caused  by  the 
punctures  made  in  the  bark  by  insects  of  the  genus 
Ooceiis  (C  manniparus),  which  sometimes  cover  the 
branches.  It  is  a  kind  of  reddish  sirup,  and  is 
eaten  by  the  Arabs  and  by  the  monks  of  Mount 
Sinai  like  honey  with  their  bread.  It  has  been  very 
generally  supposed  that  the  manna  of  the  Jews  was 
produced  by  a  species  of  Camel's  Thorn  (q.  v.). 

MANNA  CROUP,  or  MANNA  GROATS,  a 
kind  of  semolina,  prepared  in  Russia,  usually  from 
the  hard  wheats  of  Odessa  and  Taganrog.  In  the 
process  of  grinding  for  flour,  small  rounded  frag- 
ments of  these  hard  grains  are  obtained  from  the 
grooves  of  the  grindjng-stones,  and  these  consti- 
tute the  ordinary  manna  groats,  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  materials  for  puddings.  It 
is  undistinguishable  from  the  semoHna  of  Italy. 
Another  kind  is  made  by  husking  the  small  grain  of 
the  aquatic  grass,  Olyceria  fluitans,  which  is  care- 
fully collected  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is  expensive,  and 
is  only  used  as  a  luxury.  Small  quantities  of  the 
commoner  kind  are  occasionally  imported  for  use  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  well 
known. 

MANNA  GRASS  {Qlyceria  fluitans,  or  Poa 
fluitans),  a  grass  plentiful  in  marshes,  ditches,  and 
by  the  sides  of  stagnant  pools  in  Britain,  and  most 
parts  of  Europe ;  found  also  in  Asia,  North  America, 
and  New  Holland.  It  is  also  known  as  Flote  Fescue, 
Floating  Sweet  Meadow  Grass,  &o.  It  varies  in 
height  from  one  foot  to  three  feet,  and  has  a  long, 
slender,  nearly  erect  panicle,  the  branches  of  which 
are  at  first  erect  and  appressed  to  the  rachis ;  the 
spikelets  awnless,  slender,  cylindrical,  an  inch  long 
or  nearly  so,  with  7 — 20  florets ;  the  glumes  small)  ' 
unequal,  and  obtuse;  the  outer  palea  vpith  seven 
prominent  ribs  and  a  membranous  margin  ;  a  scale 
of  one  thick  fleshy  piece.    The  stems  are  decumbent 
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at  the  base,  and  rooting  at  the  jointa ;  the  leaves 
long  and  rather  broad,  the  lower  ones  often 
floating.  M.  Gr.  is  perennial,  and  useful  in  irrigated 
meadows  and  in  very  wet  grounds,  affording  large 
quantities  of  food  for  cattle.  In  many  parts  of 
Germany  and  Poland,  the  seeds — which  fall  very 
readily  out  of  the  spikelets — are  collected  by  spread- 
ing a,  cloth  under  the  panicles  and  shaking  them 
with  a  stick;  they  are  used  in  soups  and  gruels, 
are  very  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  are  known  in 
shops  as  Polish  Manna,  Manna  Seeds,  and  Manna 
Croup  (q.  v.).  They  are  a  favourite  food  of  geese, 
and  are  also  eagerly  devoured  by  carp  and  other 
kinds  of  fish. — Akin  to  this  grass  is  the  Reed 
Meadow  Grass,  Water  Meadow  Grass  or  Reedy 
Sweet  Water  Grass  {Glyceria  or  Poa  aquatica), 
a  still  larger  grass,  with  very  abundant  herbage, 
the  most  productive,  indeed,  of  all  British  fodder 
grasses,  growing  in  ponds,  ditches,  marshes,  and  the 
sides  of  rivers,  often  where  they  are  tidal.  Hay 
made  of  it  is  greatly  preferred  to  that  of  other  bog 
grasses.  Its  rapid  growth  often  chokes  up  water- 
channels,  so  that  they  must  be  cleared  of  it. 

MANNERS,  The  Family  or.  This  noble  family 
are  of  Northiunbrian  extraction,  their  ancestor.  Sir 
Robert  de  Manners,  having  been  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Ethale,  or  Etal,  in  that  county  in  the  13th 
century.  His  descendant,  also  Sir  Robert  de 
Manners,  temp.  Edward  lit,  was  governor  of  the 
important  border  fortress  of  Norham  Castle,  which 
he  defended  with  ability  agaiost  the  Scots,  and  was 
subsequently  commissioned  to  treat,  on  part  of  the 
king,  with  David  Bruce,  concerning  the  ratification 
of  peace.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  we  find 
another  Sir  Robert  de  Manners  acting  as  sheriff' 
of  Northumberland,  and  representing  that  county 
in  parliament ;  a  post  at  that  time,  as  Sir  B.  Burke 
remarks,  of  great  power  and  profit.  His  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  House  of  Roos,  or  De  Roos, 
brought  to  him  that  ancient  barony,  and  with  it 
the  castle  of  Belvoir,  Leicestershire ;  the  grand- 
son of  this  marriage  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of 
Rutland  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  tenth  earl  was 
raised  to  the  dukedom  in  1603.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  third  duke  was  the  celebrated  Marquis  of 
Granby  (q.  v.),  who  attained  a  very  high  reputation 
as  a  field-officer  whilst  acting  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  serving  under  Prince  Ferdinand 
in  Germany,  but  who  did  not  live  to  inherit  the 
dukedom.  The  marquis's  yovmgest  brother  having 
married  the  heiress  of  Sutton,  Lord  Lexington, 
assumed  the  additional  name  of  Sutton,  and  became 
the  father,  inter  alios,  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
for  many  years  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
other  held  the  high  post  of  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  early  in  the  present  century,  whilst  the 
archbishop's  son  presided  as  Speaker  over  the 
councils  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  present 
heir-presumptive  to  the  dukedom  of  Rutland  is 
Lord  John  James  Bohert  Manners,  son  of  the  late 
and  brother  of  the  present  duke. 

MA'NNHEIM,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Rhenish  palatinate,  now  the  most  important  trading 
town  in  Baden,  and,  after  Cologne  and  Coblentz, 
the  most  important  on  the  Rhine,  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar,  about  18  miles 
below  the  city  of  Spires.  The  site  of  the  town 
is  low,  and  a  high  dyke  protects  it  from  inunda- 
tions. A  bridge  of  boats  crosses  the  Rhine,  which 
is  here  1200  feet  in  breadth,  and  a  chain-bridge 
the  Neckar.  The  town  is  remarkable  for  its  clean- 
liness and  regularity,  the  whole  of  it  being  laid 
out  in  quadrangular  blocks.  Its  fortifications  were 
destroyed  after  the  peace  of  Lungville,  and  gardens 
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now  occupy  their  place.  The  palace,  buUt  1720 — 
1729  by  the  Elector  Palatine  Karl  PMlipp,  is  one 
of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Germany. 
The  city  contains  a  lyceum  with  a  library,  a  botanic 
garden,  an  observatory,  &c.  Tobacco,  shawls,  linen, 
and  playing-cards ,  are  manufactured,  and  there  are 
several  tanneries  and  bleach-works.  A  thriving 
trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  boats  on  the  Neckar 
and  Rhine.  In  1858,  6441  vessels,  of  255,646  tons, 
entered  and  cleared  the  port.  M.  is  connected  by 
railway  with  the  chief  towns  of  Germany.  Pop. 
26,900. 

M.  was  a  mere  village  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
c,  when  a  castle  was  built  by  the  Elector  Palatine 
Frederick  IV.,  aroimd  which  a  town  grew  up,  chiefly 
peopled  by  exiles  for  reHgion  from  the  Netherlands. 
It  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the 
wars  of  the  17th  c,  totally  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  the  end  of  that  century,  rebuilt,  and  strongly 
fortified. 

MANNING  THE  NAVT.  Until  a  recent 
date,  sailors  only  engaged  themselves  for  the  term 
a  certain  vessel  should  be  in  commission,  which, 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding,  would  be  about 
five  years.  When  the  captain  hoisted  his  pendant, 
the  men  came  down  and  volunteered,  or  the  crimps 
in  some  manner  made  it  their  interest  to  produce 
them.  When  the  captain  was  "■  popular  officer,  or 
noted  for  his  daring,  his  crew  was  soon  completed ; 
while,  when  his  reputation  was  that  of  a  martinet, 
or  of  a  commander  vinder  whom  prize-money  would 
probably  be  scarce,  a  ship  would  often  lie  for  weeks, 
or  even  months  in  harbour,  while  the  authorities 
sought  in  vain  to  provide  her  complement  of  men. 
In  the  Napoleonic  and  former  wars,  when  seamen 
were  urgently  needed,  and  knew  their  value,  the 
pressgang  was  resorted  to,  and  vaca,ncies  filled  by 
compulsion.    See  Impressment.' 

At  present,  seamen  are  encouraged  by  contingent 
advantages  to  enlist  for  a  specified  number  of  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  become  entitled  to  perma- 
nent pension.  On  the  paying  off  of  their  ship,  these 
men  are  granted  liberal  leave,  after  which  they  join 
a  dgp6t,  and  are  thence  drafted  to  some  other  vessel 
in  which  their  services  are  required.  As  a  reserve 
for  times  of  emergency,  there  are  the  Royal  Naval 
Coast  Volunteers  (see  Coast  Volunteers),  and  the 
Royal  Naval  Reseb've  (q.  v.),  both  very  important 
auxiliaries,  of  which  the  value  became  instantly 
apparent  when  hostilities  with  the  United  States 
were  anticipated  in  1861. 

The  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  na'vies  are 
mainly  manned  by  volunteers,  as  is  that  of  the 
United  States,  into  which,  indeed,  the  very  high 
pay,  frequently  draws  deserters  from  the  ships  of 
other  nations.  The  navies  of  France,  Russia,  and 
Italy  are  manned  by  conscripts  levied  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  the  respective  countries. 

MANNING  THE  YARDS,  in  a  practical  sense, 
consists  in  sending  sufficient  men  aloft  and  oh  to 
the  yards  to  furl  or  unfurl  the  sails :  in  a  compli- 
mentary sense,  the  yards  are  said  to  be  manned 
when  a  row  of  sailors,  with  their  hands  touching, 
are  ranged  along  them,  standing  on  the  yard  itself, 
and  holding  to  a  rope  which  runs  across  about 
breast-high,  between  the  lifts.  When  the  men  are 
all  in  clean  white  uniforms,  the  act  of  manning 
the  yards  has  a  singularly  lively  and  picturesque 
effect.  It  is  resorted  to  when  any  great  personage 
passes  by  the  ship  or  comes  on  board,  or  in  com- 
memoration of  some  great  event ;  but  as  the  opera- 
tion is  attended  ■with  considerable  and  unnecessary 
danger,  it  is,  under  present  regulations,  performed 
far  more  rarely  than  used  to  be  the  case. 

MA'NNITE.    See  Mamta. 
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MANNITB,  or  MUSHEOGM  SUGAR 
(CijHuOij),  is  a  peculiar  saccharine  matter  wWch 
forms  the  principal  constituent  of  Manna  (q.  v.) ;  it 
is  also  found  in  several  kinds  of  fungi,  in  asparagus, 
celery,  onions,  &c.  It  is  most  readiy  obtained  by 
digesting  manna  in  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling  the 
filtered  solution,  the  mannite  is  deposited  in  crystals, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  possess  a  sweet 
taste.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  alcoholic  fermentation, 
and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  cane  and 
grape  sugar  by  simple  tests.  Heated  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  it  gives  a  mixture  of  acetate,  formate,  and 
valerianate  of  potash,  hydrogen  being  evolved, 

MANNUS,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  name  given 
by  the  Germans  to  the  son  of  the  earth-born  god 
Tuisco.  From  his  three  sons,  they  derived  their 
three  great  tribes,  the  Ingavones,  the  Iskavones,  and 
the  Herminones.  M.  belongs,  not  to  the  Teutonic 
people  alone,  but  to  the  great  mythus  of  the  origin 
of  the  human  race,  common  to  the  whole  Aryan 
family,  and,  like  the  Hindu  Manu  or  Manus,  stands 
forth  as  the  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  earth 
endowed  with  reason.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Aryan  root  man,  to  think. — Compare  Waoker- 
nagel  in  Haupt's  Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsches  Alterthum 
(Bd.  6). 

MANOEL,  Don  Pkanoesoo,  the  most  eminent 
of  modern  Portuguese  lyric  poets,  was  born  at 
Lisbon  in  1734,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  pur- 
suits of  literature,  acquired  a  nigh  reputation.  The 
hostility  of  the  Inquisition  compelled  him,  however, 
to  abandon  his  native  country.  He  took  up  his 
residence  at  Paris,  where  he  died,  25th  February 
1819.  There  are  more  editions  than  one  of  his  Obras 
completas.     His  Odes  are  highly  esteemed. 

MANCEU'VEE,  a  French  word,  signifying 
'  handy-work,'  is  somewhat  vaguely  used  in  Enghsh 
military  and  naval  language  to  denote  collateral 
movements,  not  ppenly  apparent,  of  bodies  of  men 
or  squadrons  of  ships,  by  which  an  enemy  is  coerced, 
or  by  which  it  is  sought  to  compel  him  to  take  some 
course  adverse  to  his  interests. 

MAN-OF-WAR,  an  expression,  of  unknown 
origin,  for  an  armed  vessel  carrying  cannon,  and 
belonging  to  some  constituted  and  acknowledged 
goveriunent.  As  such,  she  possesses  the  privileges 
of  war:  her  deck  is,  by  a  legal  fiction,  taken  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  nation  whose 
flag  she  hoists ;  in  time  of  war,  she  is  justified  in 
attacking,  sinking,  burning,  or  destroying  the  ships 
and  goods  of  the  foe,  and  by  the  law  of  nations, 
she  may  stop  and  search  the  merchant-vessels  of 
neutral  powers  which  she  suspects  of  carrying  aid 
to  her  enemy.  See  Contkaband.  In  case  of  being 
overpowered,  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war  are  entitled 
to  the  ordinary  mercy  granted  to  vanquished  com- 
batants, lawfully  fighting.  >  Any  vessel  making  war, 
but  not  belonging  to  an  acknowledged  government, 
is  either  a  Privateer  (see  Letter  oe  Mabque)  or  a 
Pirate  (q.  v.). 

MAN-OF-WAR  BIRD.    See  Frisate  Bird. 

MANO'METER  (Gr.  manos,  thin,  rare)  is 
properly  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  rarity  of 
the  air  or  of  other  gases ;  but  the  name  is  most 
frequently  applied  to  instruments  for  indicating  the 
elastic  force  of  gases,  -which  is  always  inversely 
proportional  to  their  rarity.  The  several  kinds  of 
Barometers  (q.  v.)  are  really  manometers,  and  so  is 
the  steam-gauge  of  a  Steam-engine  (q.  v.). 

MANOR,  in  English  Law,  is  a  freehold  estate 
held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  is  entitled  by 
immemorial  custom  to  maintain  a  tenure  between 
himself  and  the  copyhold  tenants,  whereby  a  kind 


of  feudal  relation  is  kept  up  between  them.  As, 
however,  subinfeudation  in  England  was  prohibited 
by  the  statute  of  Quia  Emptores,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  and  no  manor  could  be  created  since  that 
date,  it  follows  that  aU  existing  manors  must  trace 
their  origin  from  before  that  time.  Copyhold  estates 
are  thus  a  relic  of  ancient  feudalism,  and  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  England,  where 
freeholds  form  the  highest  kind  of  estate  known  to 
the  law.  See  Copyhold.  Manors  closely  resemble 
the  feudal  estate  held  in  Scotland  by  all  proprietors 
of  land,  who  have  to  this  day  unlimited  powers  of 
subinfeudation,  which  they  constantly  act  upon, 
and  thus  keep  up  a  chain  of  vassals.    See  Feu. 

MANEENT  (more  properly,  Manebd),  Bonds  of, 
agreements  which  used  to  be  entered  into  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  between  the  greater  and 
lesser  magnates,  where  protection  on  the  one  hand 
was  stipi2ated  in  return  for  allegiance  on  the  other. 
Such  bonds  were  common  up  to  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago,  the  royal  authority  being  comparatively 
powerless  to  repress  internal  warfare  among  the 
fastnesses  of  the  north  and  west. 

MANS,  Lb,  a  city  of  France,  formerly  capital  of 
the  province  of  Maine,  now  of  the  department  of 
Sarthe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
132  miles  south-west  of  Paris  by  railway.  The 
chief  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  in  combined  Gothic 
and  Romanesque,  its  most  recent  portions  dating 
from  the  13th  c,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  Beren- 
garia  of  Sicily,  the  queen  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
There  is  a  public  library  of  46,000  volumes,  and 
several  artistic  and  scientific  institutions.  The  town 
manufactures  wax-candles,  woollens,  lace,  soap,  and 
hosiery,  and  is  famous  for  its  poultry,  of  which 
it  sends  a  large  supply  to  the  metropolis.  Pop. 
34,664.  Le  M.  (auc.  Cenomani)  was,  in  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Frankish 
empire. 

MANSARD  ROOF,  a  form  of  roof  invented  by 
Francis  Mansart,  a  distinguished  French  architect 
of  the  17th  century.  It  is 
constructed  with  a  break 
in  the  slope  of  the  roof,  so 
that  each  side  has  two 
planes,  the  lower  being 
steeper  than  the  upper. 
The  framework  ought  to 
be  arranged  so  that  its 
parts  are  in  equilibrium. 
This  kind  of  roof  has  the 
advantage  over  the  common  form  of  giving  more 
space  in  the  roof  for  living  room. 

MANSE,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  the  designation  of  a 
dwelling-house  of  the  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  in  popular  use  the  term  is  often 
appHed  generally  to  the  dweUing-honse  of  any 
minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation,  though  no 
legal  right  exists  in  the  latter  case.  In  the  Estab- 
hshed  Church,  every  minister  of  a  rural  parish  is 
entitled  to  a  manse,  which  the  heritors  or  landed 

Eroprietors  are  bound  to  bmld  and  uphold;  and 
e  is  also  entitled,  as  part  of  the  manse,  to  a 
stable,  cowhouse,  and  garden.  The  manse  must, 
by  statute,  be  near  to  the  church.  The  usual  sum 
allowed  of  late  years  to  build  a  manse  is  £1000. 
It  has  often  been  made  a  question,  how  far  the 
heritors  can  be  compelled  to  rebuild  a  manse 
which,  by  time  or  other  circumstances,  has  become 
inadequate.,  It  is  now  held  to  be  the  law,  that  at 
least  the  presbytery  has  power  to  order  sufficient 
alterations  and  additions,  and  they  can  order  a 
visitation, .  and  take  estimates  from  skilful  trades- 
men, and  decree  what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  It 
is  only  the  ministers  of  rural  parishes  that  are 
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entitled  to  a  manse,  and  not  ministers  of  a  royal 
burgh  where  there  is  no  landward  district. 

MA'NSFIELD,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  14  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  is  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  forest  of  Sherwood.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  manufacturing  and  mining  district, 
and  contains,  among  other  institutions,  a  Royal 
Free  Grammar  School,  with  an  annual  income  from 
endowment  of  £250.  Silk,  cotton,  and  doubling  mills 
are  in  operation,  and  the  corn  and  cattle  markets 
are  extremely  well  attended.    Pop.  (1861)  8346. 

MAHrSFIBLD,  Williajsi  Mttreay,  Earl  op, 
Lord-ohief-justioe  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Andrew,  Viscount  Stormont,  and  was 
born  at  Perth,  2d  March  1704.  '  He  studied  at 
Christ-Chittch,  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1730,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1731.  He  soon 
acquired  an  extensive  practice — mainly,  it  would 
seem,  on  account  of  his  facility  and  force  as  a 
speaker,  for  neither  then  nor  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  his  career  was  he  reckoned  a  very  erudite 
lawyer — and  was  often  employed  on  appeal  cases 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1743,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  ministry  SoKoitor-general,  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Borough- 
bridge,  and  at  once  took  a  high  position.  In 
1746,  he  acted,  ex  officio,  as  counsel  against  the 
rebel  lords,  Lovat,  Balmerino,  and  KUmamock ; 
was  appointed  King's  Attorney  in  1764 ;  and  at  this 
time  stood  so  high,  that  had  not  the  keenness  of 
his  ambition  been  mitigated  by  a  well-founded 
distrust  of  his  fitness  for  leading  the  House,  he 
might  have  aspired  to  the  highest  political  honours. 
He  became  Chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in 
1756,  and  entered  ^;he  House  of  Lords  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Mansfield  of  Mansfield,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham.  Still,  his  pohtioal  rSle  has 
little  interest  for  posterity.  As  his  opinions  were 
not  those  of  the  popular  side,  he  was  exposed 
to  much  abuse  and  party  hatred.  Junius,  among 
others,  bitterly  attacked  him ;  and  during  the 
Gordon  riots  of  1780,  his  house,  with  all  his  valu- 
able books  and  manuscripts,  was  burned.  He 
declined,  with  much  dignity,  indemnification  by 
parhament.  In  1776,  Murray  was  made  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  He  worked  hard  as  a  judge  tiU  1788, 
when  age  and  iU-health  forced  him  to  resign.  His 
death  took  place  20th  March  1793,  in  the  89th 
year  of  his  age. 

MANSLAUGHTER  is,  in  Scotland,  the  offence 
of  causing  the  death  of  a  person  by  some  careless- 
ness or  neglect.  In  England,  the  offence  is  usually 
called  Culpable  Homicide. 

MANTCHU'BIA,  a  territory  in  Eastern  Asia, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  extend- 
ing between  lat.  42°  and  53°  N.,  and  bounded, 
according  to  its  present  limits,  by  the  Amur  on  the 
north ;  by  the  TJsuri  and  the  Sungaoha  on  the  east, 
separating  it  from  the  Riissian  maritime  territory 
of  Oroohi;  by  the  Shan-Alin  range  on  the  south, 
separating  it  from  Korea ;  and  by  a  portion  of  the 
Blhingan.  Mountains,  the  river  Sira-Muren,  and  the 
district  of  the  upper  Sungari,  which  separate  it  on 
the  west,  from  the  desert  of  Gobi.  Previously  to 
the  recent  incursions  of  the  Russians  on  the  north, 
the  area  of  this  territory  was  about  682,000  square 
miles ;  it  is  now  about  378,000  square  miles ;  nearly 
one-half  having  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Russians,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Chinese, 
14th  November  1860,  finally  making  over  to  them- 
selves all  the  territory  east  of  the  Usuri  and  north 
and  east  of  the  Amur.  Population  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000.  M.  is  divided 
into  three  provinces,  SMng-Kijig — formerly  Leaotong, 


which  alone  contains  upwards  of  2,100,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  chief  town  of  Which,  Mukden,  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  three  provinces — Girin 
or  Kirin,  and  Tsi-tsi-har.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous, densely  wooded  in  the  south,  but  consisting 
chiefly  of  prairies  and  grass-land  in  the  north.  It  is 
well  watered  and  fruitful  in  the  valleys.  The  rivers 
are  the  Amur  (the  northern  boundary),  the  Usuri 
(the  eastern  boundary);  and  the  Sungari,  which 
waters  the  two  provinces  of  Girin  and  Tsi-tsi-har. 
The  Sungari  is  about  1200  miles  in  length ;  its  banks, 
which  form  the  most  densely-peopled  region  of  M., 
are  low  and  fertile,  and  its  general  course  is  north- 
east to  its  junction  with  the  Amur.  About  200  miles 
from  its  source,  it  passes  the  floiuishing  trading 
city  of  Girin,  in  lat.  43°  40'  N.,  with  a  population 
variously  estimated  at  from  150,000  to  600,000,  and 
inhabited  by  Mantchus  and  Chinese,  but  by  the  latter 
in  far  greater  numbers.  The  city  of  Mukden,  on 
the  Sira-Muren,  is  large  and  beautiful,  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  containmg  200,000  iuhabitants.  In 
1631,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  empire 
of  Mantchu.  Mallet,  barley,  tobacco,  and  oats  are 
largely  produced,  and  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  on  the 
prairies.  Chinese  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  Mantchus  are  for  thS  most  part  soldiers, 
and  are  drafted  out  of  the  country  into  China.  For 
the  history  of  M.,  see  Chinese  Empire. 

The  Mantchus  are  the  present  rulers  of  China, 
who  gradually  subjugated  the  country ;  the  first 
emperor  of  the  new  dynasty,  Shunohe,  succeeding 
the  last  of  the  Mings  in  1644.  They  are  not  a 
nomadic  race  like  the  Mongols,  but  are  given  to 
agriculture  or  hunting,  according  to  the  part  of 
their  country  they  inhabit.  They  are  of  a  lighter 
complexion  and  sUghtly  heavier  build  than  the 
Chinese,  have  the  same  conformation  of  the  eye- 
lids, but  rather  more  beard,  and  their  countenances 
present  greater  intellectual  capacity.  Literary  pur- 
suits are  more  esteemed  by  theni  than  by  Mon- 
golians, and  they  are  less  under  the  priesthood. 
The  Mantchus,  in  short,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  improvable  race  in  Central  Asia,  i£  not  on  the 
continent. — Williams,  Middle  Kingdom. 

MANTBLL,  Gideon  Algernon,  an  eminent 
British  palaeontologist  and  geologist,  was  born  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  in  1790  ;  studied  medicine,  and  for 
some  time  practised  in  his  native  town.  Subse- 
quently, he  removed  to  Brighton,  and  thence  to 
London,  where  he  died,  November  10,  1852.  M.'3 
principal  works  are — Fossils  of  the  South  Dovms 
(1822) ;  The  Fossils  of  Tilgate  Forest;  Wonders  of 
Geology  (1838),  perhaps  the  most  popular  geological 
work  ever  written  by  an  Englishman;  and  Medals 
of  Creation,  or  First  Lessons  in  Geology  (1844). 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  no  less  than 
67  works  and  memoirs  of  his  being  mentioned  in 
Agassiz  and  Strickland's  Bibliotheca  Zoologioe  et 
Geologies.  His  claims  to  a  permanent  place  in  the 
history  of  science  rest  chiefly  on  his  laborious 
investigations  into  the  fossils  of  the  Wealden  beds. 
To  him,  we  owe  the  discovery  and  description  of 
four  out  of  five  of  the  great  Dinosaurian  reptiles — 
viz.,  the  Iguanodon,  the  Sylmisawnis,  the  Pehro- 
saurus,  and  the  Segnosaurus. 

MANTELPIECE,  the  Imtel  over  the  opening 
of  a  fireplace  supporting  the  masonry  above.  B 
was  in  ancient  times  frequently  ornamented  with 
mouldings  and  carving.  The  name  is  now  applied 
to  the  marble  or  wooden  jambs,  lintel,  and  shelf,  so 
universally  used. 

MA'NTID^.    See  Mantis. 

MA'NTIGER,  or  MANTEGRE,  a  monster  with 
the  body  of  a  tiger,  the  head  of  an  old  man,  and 
long   spiral   horns.     It  is  one   of  the   imaginary 
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creatures  known  in  heraldic  blazon,  and  is  variously 
represented,  sometimes  with  the  horns  o£  an  ox 
and  feet  of  a  dragon.  The  supporters  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  are  mant^gres  without  horns. 

MANTINE'A,  anciently,  a  city  of  Aroadia,'in  the 
Peloponnesus,  on  the  borders  ot  Argolis.  It  was 
situated  on  the  river  Ophis,  in  the  midst  of  a  broad 
plain,  and  was  famous  as  being  the  scene  of  several 
battles,  of  which  the  most  important  was  that 
fought  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Thebans  under 
Epaminondas  (362  B.C.),  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated.  Its  site  is  now  called  Palceopoli.  Some 
ruins  still  remain,  the  principal  of  which  are  those 
of  a  theatre  whose  diameter  was  240  feet.  See 
Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  the  Morea  (Lend.  1830). 

MA'NTIS,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  orthopterous 
insects,  which  included  not  only  those  now  con- 
stituting the  family  ManiidcB,  but  also  the  Phaemida 
(Leaf-insecta,  Spectre-ihseots,  Walking-stick  insects, 
&c.).  All  of  them  are  of  very  remarkable  forms. 
The  Mantidse  have  a  narrow,  compressed,  and 
elongated  abdomen,  and  a  long  thorax,  which  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  the  first  segment.  The  head 
is  triangular,  with  large  eyes,  three  small  stem- 
matic  eyes,  and  rather  long  bristle-like  antennae. 
The  wings  fold  in  a  fan-like  manner,  and  the  wing- 
covers  are  long,  narrow,  and  thin.  The  second 
and  third  pair  of  legs  are  long  and  slender,  and 
are  used  only  for  locomotion;  the  first  pair  are 
chiefly  used  as  weapons  of  combat  and  instru- 
ments of  prehension,  and  have  the  coxa  uhuauaUy 
long  and  large;  the  femur  also  long  and  large, 
compressed,  and  capable  of  closing  on  the  coxa,  so 
that  the  sharp  edges  cut  like  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  Mantidse  feed  on  other  insects,  and  remain  long 
fixed  in  one  position,  moving  their  fore-legs  in  the 
air  to  catch  prey,  which  has  led  to  a  superstitious 
regard  for  them  as  praying  insects,  and  to  many 
foolish  notions  and  legends  concerning  them.  One 
species  (Jf.  religiosa)  is  plentiful  in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Italy,  and  others  are  freq^uent  in 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  The  Mantidse  not  ordy 
lie  in  wait  for  prey,  but  move  about  in  quest  of  it, 


Mantis  Beligiosa, 

moving  slowly,  and  advancing  stealthily  on  the 
victim.  Many  of  them  are  large  insects.  Some  of 
the  South  American  ones  are  four  inches  in  length. 
They  are  all  of  very  pugnacious  disposition,  the 
combat  generally  terminating  in  the  decapitation 
of  one  of  the  combatants,  or  the  dividing  of  its 
body  in  some  part  by  the  legs  of  the  other; 
and  the  victor  enjoj^s  his  triumph  in  eating  the 
vanquished.  In  China  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  East,  these  insects  are  kept  in  cages,  and  set 


to  fight  with  each  other  for  the  amusement  of  tho 
behdders.  Some  of  the  Mantidse  (genus  Mmpusa) 
have  the  forehead  produced  into  a  horn. 

MANTLE,  ii,  long  flowing  robe,  worn  in  tho. 
middle  ages  over  the  armour,  and  fastened  by  a 
fibula  in  front,  or  at  the  right  shoulder.  Tha 
mantle  is  an  important  part  of  the  official  insignia 
of  the  various  orders  of  knighthood.  Ladies  of 
rank  wore  similar  mantles,  in  many  instances 
decorated  with  heraldic  charges,  in  which  case  the 
mantle  bore  either  the  impSed  arms  of  the  lady 
and  her  husband,  or  her  husband's  arms  only.  A 
number  of  examples  may  be  seen  in  monumental 


MA'NTLET,  a  sort  of  temporary  fortification 
intended  to  protect  the  men  working  guns  in 
embrasures,  casemates,  or  port-holes  from  the  bullets 
of  sharp-shooters.  The  mantlet  is  usually  made 
to  be  hoisted  up  while  the  gunner  takes  aim,  and 
then  lowered  to  cover  the  whole  opening  except 
a  circular  aperture  for  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon. 
With  every  increase  in  the  range  and  precision  of 
small-arms,  mantlets  become  more  essential  for  the 
safety  of  gunners.  Mantlets  are  made  of  thick  fir, 
of  solid  oak  planks,  or  of  iron  plates,  the  last 
being  preferable,  as  the  lightest.  At  Sebaetopol,  the 
Eussians  effectively  blocked  their  embrasures  by 
thick  mantlets  of  plaited  rope  suspended  freely. 
A  mantlet  of  planks  or  iron  plates,  about  five  feet 
high,  and  occasionally  mounted  on  small  wheels,  ia 
also  used  to  protect  sappers  working  at  the  end  of 
a  sap,  although  a  rolling  gabion  is  preferred  for  this 
purpose  by  many  engineers. 

MANTLING,  or  LAMBREQUIN,  a  heraldic 
ornament    depicted   as   hanging    down   from  the 


Mantling. 

helmet,  and  behind  the  escutcheon.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  represent  either  the  cointise,  an  orna- 
mental scarf  which  passed  round  the  body,  and 
over  the  shoulder ;  or  the  military  mantle,  or  robe 
of  estate.  When  intended  for  the  cointise,  it  is 
cut  into  irregular  strips  and  curls  of  the  most 
capricious  forms,  whose  contortions  are  supposed  to 
indicate  that  it  has  been  torn  into  that  ragged 
condition  in  the  field  of  battle.  When  the  mantlmg 
is  treated  as  a  robe  of  estate,  the  bearings  of  the 
shield  are  sometimes  embroidered  on  it.  A  mantling 
adjusted  so  as  to  form  a  background  for  the  shield  ■ 
and  its  accessories,  constitutes  an  Achievement  of 
Arms.  It  is  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  14th  o. 
that  the  mantling  appears  as  a  heraldic  ornament 
on  seals.  In  British  heraldry,  the  mantling  of  the 
sovereign  is  of  gold  lined  with  ermine;  that  of 
peers,  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  ermine.  Knights 
and  gentlemen  have  generally  crimson  velvet  kned 
with  white  satin;  but  sometimes  the  livery  colours 
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(see  Livbey)  are  adopted  instead,  aa  is  generally 
the  practice  in  continental  heraldry. 

MA'NTUA  (Ital.  Mantova),  an  ancient  city  of 
the  Italian  province  of  Lombardy,  and  formerly 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  same  name,  belongs  to  Austria, 
and  is  situated  in  lat.  45°  9'  34"  IST.,  long.  10° 
48'  1"  E.  Its  population,  of  30,000,  comprises  about 
2500  Jews,  whose  commercial  iniluence  and  social 
privileges  are  more  extensive  in  this  city  than  in 
any  other  of  Italy.  M.  occupies  two  islands  formed 
by  branches  of  the  Mincio,  the  waters  of  which 
surround  the  city,  ■«'ith  the  additional  defence  of 
swamps  or  marshy  lakes.  It  is  the  most  strongly 
fortified  town  in  Italy,  but,  owing  to  its  situation, 
is  extremely  unhealthy — a  fact  evinced  by  the 
pallid  faces  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  five  gate- 
ways leading  into  the  city,  one  of  which,  La  Porta 
dei  Mulini,  deserves  examination.  The  fortifications 
of  M.,  including  its  vast  citadel,  present  such  a 
combination  of  defensive  resources,  that  its  regular 
investment  could  only  be  effected  by  a  numerous 
army ;  and  its  reduction  even  then  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, except  by  famine.  It  forms  one  of  the  foxxr 
fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral,  which,  by  the  treaty 
of  ViUaf  ranca,  remain  in  the  hands  of  Austria.  The 
streets  of  M.  are  spacious  and  regular,  but  indiffer- 
ently paved;  the  squares  are  numerous  and  fine. 
Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  splendid,  both' from 
the  massive  grandeur  of  their  proportions,  and  the 
novel  beauty  of  their  architecture.  The  inadequate 
population  of  M.,  added  to  the  sombre  character  of 
its  feudal  structures,  imparts  to  the  city  an  air  of 
gloomy  decadence,  except  in  the  central  commer- 
cial quarters,  and  the  populous  animated  Ohetto  or 
Jewish  quarter,  still  subject  to  enclosure.  The 
ancient  ducal  palace,  or  Castello  di  Corte,  a  vast 
irregular  pile  of  building,  was  the  state  residence 
and  fortress  of  the  G-onzagas,  by  whom  it  was 
erected,  and  now  serves  as  a  state  prison  and  for 
pubhc  offices.  The  adjoining  sumptuous  edifice, 
which  now  comprises  the  Palazzo  Imperiale,  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  the  Corte  Imperiale,  or  Pro- 
vincial Tribunal,  was  originally  planned  and  begun 
by  Buonaoolsi,  the  feudal  lord  of  M.  in  1302 ;  it 
contains  500  rooms,  including  a  magnificent  suite  of 
state  apartments,  whose  choicest  embellishment  con- 
sists in  the  glorious  paintiugs  and  exquisite  designs 
of  the  great  Mantuan  artist  Giulio  Komano.  The 
cathedral  of  San  Pietro,  also  designed  by  G.  Romano, 
contains  some  fine  frescoes.  The  churches  of  San 
Martino  and  Sant'  Egidio  are  of  great  antiquity — 
the  former  dating  from  528,  and  the  latter  from 
568. — The  province  of  M.  had  a  high  reputation  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  After  sharing  the  fate  of 
the  rest  of  Northern  Italy,  it  was  seized  by  the 
Gonzagas  about  the  commencement  of  the  14th 
century.  The  last  duke  of  the  House  of  Gonzaga 
died  childless  at  Padua  in  1708,  when  M.  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Austria,  who,  in  1859,  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  province,  though  she  still  retains  the 
town  of  Mantua. 

MANTJ  (from  the  Sanskrit  man,  to  think,  lite- 
rally, the  thinking  being)  is  the  reputed  author  of 
the  most  renowned  law-book  of  the  ancient  Hindus ; 
and  likewise  of  an  ancient  Kalpa  work  on  Vedic 
rites.  It  is  matter,  however,  of  considerable  doubt 
whether  both  works  belong  to  the  same  individual, 
and  whether  the  name  M.,  especially  in  the  ease 
of  the  author  of  the  law-book,  was  intended  to 
designate  an  historical  personage ;  for,  in  several 
passages  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  the  MahS,- 
bhSlrata  (q.  v.),  M.  is  mentioned  as  the  progenitor 
of  the  human  race ;  and  in  tlie  first  chapter  of  the 
law-book  ascribed  to  him,  he  declares  himself  to 
have  been  produced  by  VirAj,  an  offspring  of  the 
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Supreme  Being,  and  to  have  created  all  this  universe. 
Hindu  mythology  knows,  moreover,  a  succession  of 
Manus,  each  of  whom  created,  in  his  own  period, 
the  world  anew  after  it  had  perished  at  the  end  of 
a  mu^idane  age.  The  word  M. — kindred  with  our 
'  man ' — belongs  therefore,  properly  speaking,  to 
ancient  Hindu  mythology,  and  it  was  connected 
■with  the  renowned  law-book  in  order  to  impart  to 
the  latter  the  sanctity  on  which  its  authority  rests. 
This  work  is  not  merely  a  law-book  in  the  Euro- 
pean sense  of  the  word,  it  is  likewise  a  system  of 
cosmogony;  it  propounds  metaphysical  doctrines, 
teaches  the  art  of  government,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  treats  of  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death. 
The  chief  topics  of  its  twelve  books  are  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  Creation ;  2.  Education  and  the  duties  of  a 
pupU,  or  the  first  order ;  3.  Marriage  and  the  duties 
of  a  householder,  or  the  second  order ;  4.  Means  of 
subsistence,  and  private  morals ;  5.  Diet,  purifica- 
tion, and  the  duties  of  women ;  6.  The  duties  of  an 
anchorite  and  an  ascetic,  or  the  diities  of  the  third 
and  fourth  orders  ;  7-  Government,  and  the  duties  of 
a  king  and  the  military  caste ;  8.  Judicature  and 
law,  private  and  criminal ;  9.  Continuation  of  the 
former,  and  the  duties  of  the  commercial  and  servile 
castes ;  10.  Mixed  castes,  and  the  duties  of  the 
castes  in  time  of  distress ;  11.  Penance  and  expia- 
tion ;  12.  Transmigration  and  final  beatitude.  The 
text  of  this  work  has  been  published  in  several 
editions  both  in  India  and  Europe.  An  excellent 
English  translation  of  it  we  owe  to  Sir  W.  Jones 
(2d  ed.,  by  Haughton,  London,  1825),  and  a  very 
good  Prench  translation  to  A.  Loiseleur  Deslong- 
champs  (Paris,  1833). 

MAIfUAL,  in  Military  Language,  is  an  exercise 
with  the  musket  or  rifle,  through  which  recruits  are 
drUled,  to  give  them  a  free  use  of  their  limbs,  and 
of  the  weapon  regarded  merely  as  a  pike.  It  com- 
prises the  first  course  of  instruction  after  the  rifle 
has  been  placed  in  the  learner's  hands. 
^  MANUEL  I.  COMNENUS,  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  fourth  sou  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannes, 
was  born  about  1120,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
1143.  He  became  at  once  involved  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  wars  both  with  the  eastern  and 
western  nations,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  courage  and  heroism.  In  1144,  Raymund, 
Prince  of  Antiooh,  who  had  thrown  off  the  Byzan- 
tine yoke,  was  compelled  to  submit  again  to  vassal- 
age ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  Turks,  who 
had  invaded  Isauria,  were  paralysed  by  repeated 
and  decisive  defeats.  In  1147,  the  Crusaders,  imder 
Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany, 
marched  through  M.'s  dominions  without  hindrance 
on  his  part,  as  he  was  at  this  time  preparing  for  his 
notable  contest  with  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  for  the 
possession  of  Greece.  At  first,  this  contest  was 
highly  favourable  to  M. ;  but  after  the  death  of 
Roger,  the  fortune  of  war  changed,  and  peace  was 
concluded  in  1155.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
iu  wars  with  the  Hungarians  and  Turks.  He  died ' 
24th  September  1180. 

MANU'RE.  This  is  a  term  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  substances,  mineral  as  well  as  organic, 
which  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  produce  of  those  plants  that  man  selects  for  cul- 
tivation. Lime,  and  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  have 
been  applied  to  the  land  to  increase  its  fertility  from 
time  immemorial ;  so  also  have  all  kinds  of'  organic 
substances,  whether  vegetable  or  animal.  The 
rationale  of  such  appHcations  to  growing  plants  was 
but  little  understood,  till  chemistry  revealed  to  us 
the  nature  of  the  materials  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  all  plants.  At  the  present  day,  much 
definite  knowledge  has  been  acquired  of  the  true 


MAITUEE. 


nature  and  action  of  the  various  substances  tliat 
are  found  to  increase  the  growth  of  our  cultivated 
crops.  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  food  of  such 
a  varied  class  of  plants  as  the  globe  presents  must 
necessarily  be  very  different,  almost  as  much  so  as 
the  difference  in  their  forms  and  properties  of  their 
products.  Chemistry,  however,  has  shewn  that  the 
food  of  aU  plants  is  very  much  alike,  though  some 
classes  must  be  supplied  with  certain  substances  in 
greater  abundance  than  others.  The  great  mass  of 
all  vegetables  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia,  on  being  subjected  to  heat  or  burned 
in  a  fire.  It  is  these  same  substances  which  con- 
stitute the  chief  food  of  all  plants.  The  light  of 
the  sun  enables  plants  to  decompose  and  assimilate 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  to  manufacture 
out  of  them  the  various  products  they  contain.  All 
organic  substances  yield  these  by  slow  decompo- 
sition, as,  well  as  by  combustion.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  such  substances  increase  the  fertility 
of  land  when  added  to  it.  Water  is  so  common  an 
article,  that  nature  provides  all  that  plants  require. 
Carbonic  acid,  too,  is  contained  in  considerable 
proportion  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  readily  taken 
from  it  by  the  leaves ;  still,  it  is  of  great  use  when 
applied  to  the  soil  as  vegetable  matter,  and  the  decom- 
position rendered  accessible  to  the  roots  of  plants. 
Ammonia  exists  in  exceedingly  sparing  quantities 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  in  rain  and  river 
water,  so  that  artificial  appHoations  to  the  soil  are 
generally  needed  to  produce  full  crops.  The  nitrogen 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  plants  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  only 
assimilated  either  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitric 
acid ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  salts  of  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  are  all  very  powerful  fertilisers. 
They  generally  produce  a  dark-green  colour  in  the 
leaves,  such  as  is  associated  with  healthy  growth 
and  luxuriance. 

But  besides  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia, 
plants  feed  upon  certain  mineral  or  earthy  sub- 
stances, which  seem  to  impart  the  power  of  con- 
densing and  digesting  the  other  organic  elements. 
On  plants  being  Durned,  they  leave  lime,  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  silica,  sulphates,  and  phosphates,  as  ash. 
These  substances  are  all  found  to  exist  in  certain 
kinds  of  plants  in  proportions  which  are  confined 
within  rather  narrow  Hmits.  The  earthy  substances, 
it  must  be  remembered,  enter  into  combinations  in 
definite  proportions  with  the  other  constituents,  and 
are  thus  linked ,  together  in  the  vegetable  organisms 
as  part  and  parcel  of  their  structure. 

Lime  acts  as  a  manuring  substance  directly  by 
supplying  one  of  the  constituents  of  plants  ;  so  also 
does  magnesia.  But  lime  is  often  added  as  an  agent 
to  assist  in  digesting  and  preparing  the  organic 
materials  existing  in  the  soil.  See  Limb.  Magnesia 
is  seldom  applied  singly  to  the  soil ;  it  is  usually 
associated  with  limestone,  and  is  generally  con- 
tained in  the  soil  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  plants. 

Potash  is  a  substance  most  essential  for  all  our 
cultivated  plants ;  its  market-price,  however,  is  so 
high,  that  farmers  seldom  apply  it  directly  to  the 
sou.  They  employ  certain  crops,  such  as  clover  and 
turnips,  to  gather  it  up  for  them  in  the  soil.  These 
are  consumed  on  the  farm  by  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
as  little  potash .  enters  into  animal  tissues  as  a 
permanent  constituent,  it  is  mostly  returned  to  the 
dunghill  in  the  excrementitioils  matters.  Farm- 
yard dung  thus  possesses  a'  value  of  its  own,  by 
supplying  this  constituent,  which  cannot  be  bought 
economically  in  the  market.  Soda  can  be  easily- 
obtained  in  the  form  of  common  salt,  but  as  this 
substance  is  usually  associated  with  potash,  the  one 
is  found  in  the  dung-heap  as  well  as  the  other. 


Common  salt  is  applied  to  corn-crops  that  are  grow- 
ing too  rapidly.  The  salt  has  the  effect  of  stiffening 
the  straw,  and  rendering  it  less  liable  to  lodge. 
Salt  is  also  used  with  great  success  in  growing 
mangold-wurzel,  as  this  is  a  plant  which  was 
originally  taken  from  the  sea-shore. 

Sulphates. — Every  plant  contains  a  quantity  of 
sulphur,  which  is  derived  from  the  sulphates  that 
are  found  in  the  soil."  Sulphate  of  magnesia  has 
often  been  applied  with  marked  effect  for  turnips 
and  potatoes,  but  its  use  does  not  commonly  pay 
the  expense  of  the  application.  A  much  cheaper 
source  of  sulphur  is  fdund  in  sulphate  of  Hme  or 
gypsum  (q.  v.). 

Phosphates. — These  are  largely  used  in  agriculture. 
Phosphoric  acid  being  very  sparingly  diffused  in 
most  soUs,  many  plants  have  apparently  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  as  much  of  this  material  as  is 
necessary  to  rapid  growth,  and  hence  the  import- 
ance of  an  artificial  supply,  which  is  administered 
in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  chief  sources 
of  this  important  element  are  Bones  (q.  v.).  Apatite 
(q.  v.),  and  Guano  (q.  v.).  The  reason  of  its  import- 
ance, and  the  principle  which  should  guide  its 
application,  are  explained  in  the  article  Bones  as 
Manure. 

Nitrogenous  Manures. — Plants  are  supplied  with 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  or  of  salts  of  ammonia. 
Nitrates  and  the  salts  of  ammonia  promote  growth 
in  all  cultivated  plants  when  the  earthy  substances 
that  enter  into  their  composition  are  present.  Nitro- 
genous manures  are  often  beneficially  apphed  without 
other  substances  to  grain,  because  the  grain-plants 
have  greater  facilities  than  the  turnip  for  taking 
up  phosphates  and  other  constituents  from  the  soil 
So  also,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  do  we  see  the 
operation  of  this  principle  in  the  cas6  of  grass. 
Having  a  permanent  staff  of  roots  in  the  sou,  the 
plants  are  ready  to  gather  up  the  necessary  supply 
of  mineral  food  when  abundant  nitrogenous  food  is 
presented  to  them,  and  thus  nitrogenous  manures 
of  all  kiads  have  very  marked  effects  on  grass. 
What  determines  the  amount  that  can  be ,  profit- 
ably applied  to  the  different  cultivated  plants,  is 
simply  the  oapabiHty  that  each  species  possesses  of 
expanding  under  such  treatment. 

Farm-yard  Manure. — This  is  the  most  valuable 
manure  that  the  farmer  uses.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  of  plants,  and  without  its  use  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  fertility  of  the  land  would  rapidly 
deteriorate.  The  richer  the  food  upon  which  stock 
is  fed,  so  much  the  richer  the  manure  produced. 
Stock  fed  upon  straw  and  water  leave  a  very  inferior 
manure,  that  requires  to  be  largely  supplemented  by 
other  materials.  Turnips  add  largely  to  the  value 
of  manure,  and  oilcakes  of  aU  kinds,  from  contain- 
ing nitrogen  and  the  earthy  matters  of  the  seeds  of 
oil-bearing  plants,  produce  a  rich  manure.  .  Farm- 
yard manure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  much 
more  valuable  for  some  kind  of  crops  than  for 
others.  The  potato,  for  example,  cannot  be  raised 
with  much  success,  unless  it  be  supplied  with  this 
or  other  bulky  manure  having  the  greater  number 
of  ingredients  present.  This  does  not  appeaj  to 
arise  irom  its  absolutely  requiring  more  of  any  one 
substance  than  many  other  plants  that  can  do  far 
better  without  artificial  supply.  It  seems  to  be 
owing  rather  to  a  deficiency  of  power  to  gather  its 
food  when  dispersed  through  the  soU.  A  large 
allowance  of  farm-yard  manure  is  therefore  applied 
to  the  potato  when  it  is  grown  in  great  quantities. 
The  bean,  also,  is  dependent  on  farm-yard  manure 
more  than  the  pea.  Large  breadths  of  turnips  are 
often  raised  without  farm-yard  manure,  as,  when 
supplied  with  phosphate  and  nitrogen,  they  seem  to 
have  greater  facilities  for  taking  up  what  is  diffused 
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through  the  soil.  The  weaker  and  poorer  the  soil, 
the  more  important  does  farm-yard  manure  become 
for  all  plants.  Parm-yard  manure  also  tends  to 
render  soils  more  adapted  for  carrying  clovers,  and 
many  farmers  always  apply  this  to  lauds  which  are 
to  be  sown  out  in  grasses. 

Liquid  Manure.~Th.\B  is  a  favourite  manure  in 
many  districts.  Scotch  and  English  farmers,  in 
general,  endeavour  to  have  all  the  Hquid  excrements 
of  the  stock  absorbed  by  the  straw,  and  carried  out 
in  the_  solid  form.  On  many  farms,  however,  far 
more  is  produced  than  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
straw.  Various  modes  have  been  adopted  to  apply 
it  when  this  is  the  case.  It  is  commonly  done  by  a 
large  barrel  drawn  by  a  horse ;  the  liquid  is  distri- 
buted by  various  methods  as  the  horse  walks  over 
the  ground.  The  hquid  manure  is  commonly  appUed 
to  grasses,  more  especially  to  clovers  or  rye-grass, 
common  or  ItaUan.  As  the  liquid  accumulates,  it 
may  be  apphed  to  the  young  grasses  as  soon  as  the 
corn  crop  is  removed.  The  plants,  being  vigorous  in 
aiitumn,  absorb  it,  and  form  roots  and  juices  that 
are  available  as  soon  as  the  growing  season  arrives. 
It  may  be  applied  during  intervals  of  mild  weather 
during  the  whole  winter.  It  is,  no  doubt,  most 
economical  to  apply  it  at  the  season  of  growth,  as 
the  roots  take  it  up  then  very  readily,  and  there  is 
comparatively  little  waste  from  being  washed  out 
of  the  soil.  In  some  large  establishments,  the  whole 
urine  is  collected  during  the  winter  in  large  tanks, 
and  applied  in  spring.  This  has  been  done  on  a 
large  scale  by  means  of  underground  pipes  laid  over 
the  fields,  the  hquid  being  distributed  by  means  of  a 
pump  and  hose.  Steam  or  water  power  has  been  in 
some  cases  applied  to  this  operation;  in  others  it  is 
effected  by  gravitation,  when  the  situation  of  stead- 
ing and  reservoir  suits.  In  wet  weather,  the  liquid 
manure  can  be  put  on  pretty  strong,  but  in  dry 
weather  large  quantities  of  water  are  added  for  the 
purpose  of  diluting  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  injure 
the  plants.  Liquid  manure  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all 
the  elements  bf  plants,  and  is  valuable  for  all  crops ; 
but  there  are  often  considerable  practical  difficulties 
connected  with  its  use  and  distribution. 

MA'NXJSCRIPTS,  iLLTOnmATioN  or,  the  art 
of  painting  manuscripts  with  miniatures  and  orna- 
ments, an  art  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The 
Egyptian;  papyri  of  the  ritualistic  class,  as  old  as 
the  18th  dynasty,  are  ornamented  with  vignettes 
or  miniatures,  attached  to  the  chapters,  either 
designed  in  black  outlines,  or  painted  in  primary 
colours  in  tempera.  Except  these  papyri,  no  other 
manuscripts  of  antiquity  were,  sbictly  speaking, 
illuminated;  such  Greek  and  Roman  ones  of  the 
1st  c.  as  have  reached  the  present  day  being 
written  only.  Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  from  Varro 
that  authors  had  their  portraits  painted  on  their 
works,  and  mentions  a  biographical  work,  with 
numerous  portraits  introduced,  but  all  such  have 
disappeared  in  the  wreck  of  ages ;  the  oldest 
illuminated  MSS.  which  have  survived  being 
the  Dioscorides  of  Vienna,  and  the  Virgil  of  the 
Vatican,  both  of  the  4th  c,  and  ornamented  with 
vignettes  or  pictures  in  a  Byzantine  style  of  art. 
St  Jerome,  indeed,  in  the  same  century,  com- 
plains of  the  abuse  of  the  practice,  as  shewn  by 
filling  up  books  with  capital  letters  of  preposterous 
size;  but  the  manuscripts  of  this  and  the  subse- 
quent century  are  ornamented  with  rubrics  only, 
as  evidenced  by  the  Godex  Alexandrinus  and  other 
manuscripts.  Probably  the  art  of  illumination  was 
derived  from  rubrics,  as  the  emperors  in  the  5th 
c,  commencing  with  Leo  (470  A.  D.),  signed  in  this 
colour,  hke  the  Chinese,  and  this  '  vermilion  reply,' 
adopted  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  the  9th,  continued 
down  to  the  13th  century.  The  art  of  illuminatmg 
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manuscripts  with  gold  and  silver  letters  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  -Egypt,  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  no  papyrus  has  any  gold  or  silver  intro- 
duced into  it.  The  artists  who  painted  in  gold, 
called  Ohrysographi,  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
2d  century.  One  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  this 
style  is  the  Codex  Argentem  of  TJlphUas  (360  A.  D.) ; 
and  the  charter  of  King  Edgat  (966  A.D.),  six 
centuries  Ister,  shews  the  use  of  these  letters.  Gold 
letters  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  East  during 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  At  an  early  period,' 
the  use  of  illuminated  or  decorated  initial  letters 
commenced,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
illuminated  or  painted  pages  placed  at  the  head 
of  Byzantine  manuscripts.  Originally,  they  were 
not  larger  than  the  text,  or  more  coloured ;  but  the 
Syriac  manuscripts  of  the  7th  c.  have  them  with 
a  pattern  or  border ;  and  they  go  on  increasing  in 
size  and  splendour  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  c,  when 
large  initial  letters,  sometimes  decorated  with  little 
pictures  or  miniatures,  came  into  fashion  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.  The  subjects  of  the 
figures  mixed  up  with  the  Arabesque  ornaments 
often  referred  to  the  texts  ;  warriors  and  warlike 
groups  of  figures  being  introduced  when  the  text 
referred  to  war ;  symboHcal  representations  of  hell, 
where  the  chapters  following  treated  on  that  region. 
These  initial  letters  soon  increased  to  a  great  size, 
being  from  2  to  24  inches  long ;  they  were  most  used 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  but  continued  till  the 
12th  c,  and  degenerated  in  the  16th  to  the  last 
decadence  of  art — the  grotesque.  The  art  which 
flourishedin  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  passed 
over  to  Ireland,  and  there  gave  rise  to  a  separate 
school  or  kind  of  aiumination.  This  style,  which 
consists  in  a  regular  series  of  interlaced  ribbon  orna- 
ments, often  terminating  in  the  heads  of  gryphons 
and  other  animals,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  later  patterns  of  Byzantine  art,  seen  on  mosaics, 
mural  paintings,  and  other  objects.  Some,  indeed, 
have  thought  that  they  are  of  oriental  origin.  The 
so-called  Durham  Book,  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  the  8th  o.  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  school 
which  was  estabhshed  in  Holy  Island  by  St  Aidau, 
and  in  Kent  by  St  Dunstan,  before  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.  Another  remarkable  MS.  of  this  age 
is  the  Book  of  St  KeUs,  at  DubUn.  The  Scriptorium 
of  the  monastery  at  Hyde,  near  Winchester,  was 
celebrated  at  this  period  for  its  illuminations; 
and  the  celebrated  St  Dunstan  of  Glastonbury 
applied  in  early  youth  his  talents  to  this  art.  The 
minute  size  and  number  of  interlacements  of  the 
Booh  of  St  Kells,  at  Dublin,  is  quite  wonderful; 
while  the  Benedictiorial  of  Chatsworth,  executed 
by  one  Godemann  of  Hyde  for  Ethelwold,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  (1100  A.  D.),  exhibits  a  bold  style  of 
art  and  ornament.  Separate  schools  prevailed  in 
the  11th  c,  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  manuscripts 
of  the  period  exhibiting  a  fine  style  of  ornament 
derived  from  the  Byzantine  school ;  while  the  Latin 
manuscripts  of  the  period  are  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  a  Kght  blue  and  green  in  titles  and  pictures. 
While,  however,  the  ornaments  of  the  Byzantine 
and  Latin  schools  were  of  a  more  purely  architec- 
tural character,  and  the  Anglo-Hibernian,  Saxon, 
and  even  Pranco-GaUic  manuscripts  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors  exhibit  a  union  of  Roman  and 
Gaxdish  treatment;  a  new  kind  of  work  arose  in 
the  10th  c.  in  England,  called  the  Opus  Anghcum, 
resembling  more  in  character  the  ornaments  of 
Gothic  ardiitecture,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  Gospels  made  for  Knut  or  Canute. 
During  the  12th  c,  there  arose  a  new  style,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  profusion  of  its  ornamentation, 
intricate  mode  of  illumination,  and  abundant  use 
of  gold  and  silver.    The  taste  was  false,  but  the  art 
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had  become  more  special,  blank  spaces  being  left  for 
the  limners  to  fill  in.  In  the  13th  c,  the  art  still 
more  deteriorated  in  Western  Europe — long-tailed 
illuminated  initial  letters  were  introduced ;  the 
background  -was  often  of  gold,  on  which  the  orna- 
ments and  subjects  were  coloured  in  a  style  resem- 
bling oil-painting,  from  1190  to  1230 ;  manuals  were 
then  prepared  to  instruct  the  limner,  and  the  art 
was  formalised.  The  Gothic  style  of  ornament  of 
this  age  had  superseded  the  Koman  or  Byzantine  or 
previous  centuries.  In  the  14th  c,  the  art  greatly 
improved ;  the  border  or  ornament  running  allround 
the  page  was  introduced,  and  the  ornaments  were 
interpolated  and  enriched  with  miniature  pictures, 
even  by  celebrated  artists,  as  Mccolo  Pisano, 
Cimabue,  Giotto,  in  Italy.  Few  volumes,  however, 
were  iUuminated  till  after  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
when  the  art  took  a  furthel-  development;  grotesque 
figures  were  introduced,  and  are  alluded  to  by 
writers  of  the  period.  In  the  15th  c,  continuous 
borders  and  fine  miniature  pictures  were  in  use,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  celebrated  works  of 
this  nature  were  produced  by  Giulio  Clovio  in  Italy, 
and  Lucas  van  Leyden  in  Flanders,  the  Van  Eycks, 
and  Memling  or  Hemlink ;  medalUons  of  exquisite 
style  and  finish  were  inserted  in  the  border.  Of  this 
age,  the  most  beautiful  known  specimen  is  the  Booh 
of  Sours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  wife  of  Louis  XII., 
with  borders  of  natural  plants  on  a  gold  ground. 
The  Italian  art  of  the  same  age  was  symmetrical 
rather  than  picturesque  and  naturalistic,  but  on 
solid  backgrounds ;  the  ornaments,  although  resem- 
bling those  of  preceding  centuries,  are  distinguished 
by  the  introduction  of  miniatures.  In  the  16th 
century,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  art  became 
extinct,  ending  with  a  style  of  painting  called 
camaieu  gris,  a  kind  of  monochrome,  in  which  the 
lights  are  white  or  gold,  and  shaded  so  as  to 
emulate  bas-reliefs.  Among  oriental  nations,  the 
iPersians,  Hindus,  and  Chinese  have  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  grpat  beauty,  none  of  which,  however, 
can  compete  with  those  of  the  Western  nations  in 
antiquity.  For  beauty  of  design,  some  of  the  Arab 
mahuacripts  are  charming,  but  their  antiquity  does 
not  reach  beyond  the  13th  century.  The  Chinese 
Buddhists  have  also  iUuminated  classics,  or  rehnous 
books  of  their  sect,  one  of  which,  the  Diamond  Booh 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  British  Museum,  has  a  text 
splendidly  printed  in  silver  and  gold  letters  on  a 
blue  groimd ;  and  the  vignettes  charmingly  painted 
in  tempera,  on  macerated  leaves  of  the  Mens  Indica. 
Humphrey,  H.  Noel,  Art  of  lUuminatimi  (12mo, 
Lond.  1849);  Shaw's  lUvminated  Letters  (foL  1828); 
Bradley,  J.  W.,  Manual  of  Illumination  (12mo, 
Lond.  1860). 

MANUTIUS,  AxDtJS  {Aldo,  a  diminutive  of 
Theohaldo,  his  baptismal  name),  a  great  printer 
and  improver  of  tile  art  of  printing.  His  name, 
in  its  Italian  form,  is  spelled  in  three  different 
ways  by  himself  or  his  descendants,  viz.,  Manuzio, 
Mainuzzi,  and  Manucci;  while  from  his  patron, 
Alberto  Pio,  Lord  of  Carpi,  he  took  also  the  name 
of  Pio,  and,  after  the  year  1503,  always  designates 
himself  Aldo  Pio  Manutio  Komano.  He  is  often 
called  Aldus  t?ie  Elder.  He  was  born  at  Bassiano, 
near  Velletri,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  1449, 
and  estabHshed  a  printing-press  at  Venice  in  1490 
(though  the  first  book  bearing  a.  date  has  1494), 
from  which  many  works  were  issued  (see  Aldbstb 
Editioks).    He  died  1515. 

MAKZONI,  Alessakdro,  one  of  the  most 
admired  of  modern  Italian  novelists,  was  born  at 
Milan  in  1784,  of  noble  parents,  his  father  being 
Count  Manzoni,  and  his  mother  the  gifted  daughter 
of  the  great  savan,  the  Marquis  Beccaria.     From 


youth,  the  literary  predilections  of  M.  gave  good 
promise  of  his  after-mental  development.  In  1806, 
at  the  age  of  21,  his  essay  on  poetry,  entitled  Versi 
Sciolti,  was  inspired  by  the  death  of  Carlo  Im- 
bohati,  an  intimate  family  friend ;  and  in  1810  his 
sacred  lyrics  met  with  general  admiration.  Several 
tragedies,  written  with  much  spirit  and  originality, 
attracted  notice  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  France  and 
Germany ;  and  foremost  amid  the  warm  admirers 
and  favourable  critics  of  M.  stood  Goethe.  The 
work,  however,  by  Which  M.  attained  to  European 
fame  is  his  historical  novel,  /  Promessi  Sposi — a 
Milanese  story  of  the  17th  c,  translated  into  Ger- 
man, English,  French,  and  other  tongues — (3  vols. 
Milan,  1827),  by  which  a  new  era  may  be  said  to 
have  been  created  in  the  fictitious  literature  of  his 
country.  The  tale  abounds  in  interesting  sketches 
of  national  and  local  Italian  customs  and  modes  of 
hfe,  portrayed  with  unflagging  spirit  and  humour, 
while  various  grave  historical  events  are  narrated  ' 
with  force  and  grandeur  of  style,  especially  the 
episode  of  the  plague  in  Milan.  M.'s  ode  to  Napo- 
leon (1823)  is  noble  in  thought  and  diction.  The 
poet's  later  years  have  been  spent  in  strict  and 
devout  seclusion,  the  free  tendency  of  his  early 
opinions  having  been  succeeded  by  a  stringent 
conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  Kome.  A  complete 
edition  of  M.'s  works,  in  5  vols.,  was  published  by 
Tommaseo  in  Florence  (1828—1829). 

MAOR,  the  royal  official  who,  in  the  early  periods 
of  Scottish  history,  was  placed  over  crown  or  fiscal 
lands,  and  at  an  after-time  became  the  Thane.  A 
similar  official,  the  Maer,  existed  in  Wales. 

MAO'RIS  (a  New  Zealand  word  signifying  native 
or  indigenous)  is  the  name  given  to  thems^ves  by 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  and  that  by  which 
they  are  now  usually  designated  by  ethnologists. 
The  M.,  in  common  with  the  natives  generafly  of 
Polynesia,  belong  to  the  Malay  race  or  family  of 
mankind.  Though  calling  themselves  indigenous, 
the  M.  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  imgrated 
to  the  present  seat  of  the  nation  from  the  island  of 
Hawaiki  about  500  years  ago.  They  came  in  seven 
canoes,  which  had  outriggers,  to  prevent  foundering, 
and  were  called  Amatiatia,  being  very  different  from 
those  subsequently  used  by  them,  which  were  much 
simpler  in  construction,  and  named  Wakka.  The 
first  of  these  canoes  that  touched  at  New  Zealand 
was  named  Arawa,  and  this  brought  over  the  first 
settlers  from  whom  the  M.  are  descended.  If  any 
faith  is*to  be  attached  to  this  tradition,  Hawaiki 
was,  probably,  the  same  as  Hawaii,  the  principal 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  distant  about  4000  nfiles 
north-east  of  New  Zealand.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose that  it  may  have  been  Savaii,  one  of  the 
Samoan  or  Navigators'  Islands,  a  group  not  half  that 
distance  away.  The  tradition  says  nothing  of  any 
indigenous  population  found  in  New  Zealand  before 
the  arrival  of  these  immigrants.  Many  writers, 
however,  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  was  previously 
inhabited  by  a  darker  race,  somewhat  akin  to  the 
Papuas  of  New  Guinea,  sometimes  called  Negritos 
and  Pelagian  negroes.  Supposing  that  the  two 
races,  in  process  of  time,  intermingled,  this  might 
account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  differences  appa- 
rent between  the  M.  and  the  Tahitians,  Samoans, 
Sandwich  Islanders,  and  other  natives  of  the  Pacific. 
But  whether  of  pure  or  mixed  race,  all  testimony 
combines  in  representing  the  M.  as  a  nation  standing 
very  high  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  The  skin  of  the 
Maori  is  in  general  of  an  olive-brown  colour,  but  there 
are  some  in  whom  the  shade  is  much  lighter,  while 
in  others  it  is  darker.  In  stature  they  almost  equal 
Englishmen,  and  have  a  powerful  muscular  develop- 
ment.   They  have  well-shaped,  intellectual  heads, 
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and  their  features,  when  not  tattooed,  might  almost 
be  taken  for  European.  Few  of  them  have  beards 
or  whiskers,  it  being  an  immemorial  custom  with 
them  to  pluck  out  the  hair  on  the  face  with  pipi 
shells.  On  the  head,  the  majority  have  long  black 
hair,  with  a  slight  wave  in  it ;  but  with  some  it  is 
of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  some  M.  again  have  the  hair 
slightly  frizzled.  Their  eyes  are  large,  their  lips 
thick,  and  their  teeth,  imlike  those  of  most  savage 
nations,  are  large  and  irregular.  The  women  are  of 
less  stature  than  the  men  in  proportion,  and  are  in 
other  respects  inferior  to  them,  perhaps  from  their 
maiTjdng  too  young,  and  having  to  perform  too 
much  of  the  drudgery  of  life.  Some  of  the  women, 
however,  are  represented  as  being  delicately  moulded, 
with  long  eyelashes,  pleasing  features,  and  a  plain- 
tive, pathetic  voice,  which  makes  them  highly  rate- 
resting.  Both  sexes  used  to  practise  tattooing,  a 
custom  which  has  been  almost  abandoned  since 
the  conversion  of  the  M.  to  Christianity.  It  was 
a  painful  operation,  performed  with  a  hammer  and 
saw-like  chisel.  The  punctures  were  stained  with 
vegetable  dyes,  and  the  patterns,  which  extended 
over  the  face,  hips,  thighs,  &c.,  represented  orna- 
mental scrolls  and  figures,  supposed  to  denote  the 
rank  of  the  individual  wearing  them.  The  women 
were  but  slightly  tattooed,  with  a  few  liaes  on 
the  lips,  chin,  and  occasionally  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  priests  were  the  principal  operators, 
and  during  the  process,  ancient  songs  were  sung, 
to  encourage,  divert  the  attention,  and  increase  the 
patience  of  the  sufferers.  This  tattooing  was 
supposed  to  make  the  Maori  youth  both  more  terrible 
in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  more  acceptable  in 
those  of  his  mistress.  Another  remarkable  custom 
among  the  M.  was  that  of  the  taboo,  by  which  the 
priest  could  make  certain  persons  and  things  sacred 
and  inviolate.  This  was  partly  a  rehgious  and 
partly  a  political  ordinance,  and  was  so  much 
respected,  that  even  in  war-time  hostile  tribes  left 
unharmed  all  persons  and  things  thus  protected  by 
the  taboo  of  the  opposite  side.  Cannibalism,  a  much 
more  heinous  and  abomiuable  custom,  practised 
so  lately  as  within  the  last  thirty  years,  was  uni- 
versally prevalent  ,  among  the  M.  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  The  last  iustauce  of  it 
occurred  in  the  year  1843.  '  Now,  however,'  says 
Dr  Scherzer  ( Voyage  of  the  Novara),  '  any  allusion 
to  this  revolting  practice  is  very  painful  to  the 
New  Zealander,  as  reminding  him  of  his  former  low 
position  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Every  time  that 
we  endeavoured  to  make  any  inquiry*  of ,  the 
natives  respectiug  this  custom,  they  withdrew  with 
an  ashamed  look.  In  like  manner,  dogs'  flesh  has 
ceased  to  be  an  article  of  food,  ever  since  the 
introduction  of  pork  by  Captaiu  Cook.  Formerly, 
the  native  or  Maori  dog,  which  at  present  is  very 
scarce,  was  eaten  on  certain  occasions,  while  its 
blood  played  a  somewhat  conspicuous  part  in 
Maori  pharmacy.'  Infanticide,  which  also  prevailed 
largely  among  them  in  their  days  of  heathenism, 
is  now  universally  aboUshed,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  slavery  and  poly;gamy.  The  M.  generally 
marry  very  young,  and  instances  are  known  of 
females  among  them  becoming  mothers  even  at 
the  tender  age  of  eleven  years.  Their  marriages, 
however,  are  not  very  productive,  three  in  a  family 
being  considered  a  good  average,  and  many  of  these 
dying  in  their  first  year.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this,  seeing  that  the  M.  of  the  present  day 
are  not  addicted  to  intemperance,  like  other  half- 
civilised  tribes.  The  wars  of  the  M.  were  formerly 
carried  on  with  spears  and  clubs  of  various  kinds, 
manufactured  from  stone  and  wood.  Their  most 
remarkable  weapon  was  a  spear  of  nephrite,  which 
descended  among  the  principal  chiefs  from  father 
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to  son,  and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  sceptre,  and 
even  a  sacred  object.  It  was  called  Merimeri, 
'  the  fire  of  the  gods,'  and  was  sometiines  used  for 
scalping  prisoners.  There  are  other  weapons  of 
nephrite  iu  use  among  the  M. ;  they  are  much 
sought  after,  and  very  costly.  The  use  of  firearms 
is  now,  however,  very  general  among  the  M.,  and 
that  they  are  adroit  marksmen  has  been  made  but 
too  apparent  in  their  contests  with  English  troops. 
The  language  of  the  M.,  like  the  Polynesian  lan- 
guages generally,  belongs  to  the  Malay  family.  Its 
alphabet  comprises  only  fourteen  letters,  viz..  A, 
E,  H,  I,  K,  M,  N,  0,  P,  E,  T,  U,  W,  and  Ng.  Seven 
tolerably  distinct  dialects  are  spoken  among  them. 
The  language  is  represented  as  rich  and  sonorous, 
well  adapted  for  poetical  expression,  especially  of 
the  lyric  kind.  The  M.  have  an  abundance  of 
metrical  proverbs,  legends,  and  traditions,  of  which 
a  collection  has  been  made  by  Sir  George  Grey. 
They  are  also  passionately  attached  to  music  and 
song.  More  than  five-sixths  of  the  M.  are  now 
converted  to  Christianity.  Of  these,  such  as  live 
within  the  English  settlements  are  becoming  gradu- 
aDy  assimilated  to  our  own  colonists,  for  the  most 
part  wearing  the  European  dress,  &c.,  while  those 
further  removed  are  content  with  the  blanket, 
which  has  come  to  supersede  the  native  cloth. 
They  generally  practise  agriculture,  but  will  not 
work  very  hard.  They  are  good  sailors  and  fisher- 
men, and,  indeed,  more  than  a  hundred  coasting- 
vessels  of  a  good  size  are  now  the  property  of 
natives.  The  M.,  however,  as  a  nation,  although 
ready  to  imitate  our  manners  and  customs,  are  not 
quite  contented  with  our  colonial  rule,  and  have 
frequently  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
Britain  under  their  native  chieftains.  Even  now 
(1863)  a  new  war  has  broken  out.  ,  Such  hostilities 
are  much  to  be  deplored,  as  the  only  result  that  can 
be  looked  to  is  a  still  further  thinning  of  the  Maori 
race,  which  has  already  declined  from  about  100,000 
souls,  the  amount  of  the  native  population  twenty 
years  ago,  to  56,049,  the  number,  according  to  an 
official  return,  at  the  end  of  1859. 

MAOKMOR,  the  old  equivalent  of  the  earl  in 
Scotland,  an  official  similar  to  a  Maor  (q.  v.),  but 
placed  over  a  province  instead  of  a  thanage,  an 
earldom  or  county  instead  of  a  barony,  exercising 
the  office  of  royal  deputy  or  steward  over  the 
territory  of  which  he  had  at  a  still  earlier  period 
been  the  independent  lord,  and  probably  retaining 
to  himself  the  third  part  of  the  royal  revenues  and 
prerogatives.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  feudalism, 
Scotland  seems  in  theory  to  have  been  subdivided 
into  maormordoms,  each  made  up  of  the  maormor's 
portion  and  the  king's,  in  later  language,  the  earldom 
and  the  regality,  over  both  of  which  the  maormor 
exercised  Ms  office,  though  the  former  was,  in  a 
special  sense,  his  own.  Practically,  however,  iu 
certain  of  these  districts  the  king  retained  both 
maormordom  and  regahty  in  his  own  hands,  and 
the  maors  held  their  thanages  directly  of  the 
sovereign,  without  the  intervention  of  a  maormor. 
As  the  feudal  system  extended,  the  maormors  were 
converted  into  earls,  who  were  confined  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  districts,  the  Earl  of  Fife  alone 
retaining  the  privilege  of  exacting  his  rights  over 
the  whole  province. 

MAP  (Lat.  mappa,  a  towel).  A  map  is  a  delinea- 
tion, on  a  plane,  of  some  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  celestial  or  terrestrial,  on  which  the  objects 
intended  to  be  shewn  are  traced,  whether  stars  or 
towns,  mountains,  &c.  Terrestrial  maps  are  termed 
geographical,  when  they  refer  to  the  land;  and 
hydrographical  maps,  or  charts,  when  they  delineate 
the  shores  of  the  sea.    A  perfect  representation  of  a 


MAP. 


country,  with  all  its  parts  in  true  proportions  and 
relative  positions,  may  be  made  on  a  globe ;  but, 
since  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  spherical,  it  is 
not  possible  so  to  delineate  any  large  portion  of  it 
on  a  plane  as  to  retain  these  properties.  Hence 
geographers  resort  to  different  methods  of  repre- 
sentation called  projections  (q.  v.),  which  are  of  two 
kinds — either  real  perspectives  from  different  points 
of  view,  or  approximative  developments.  The  five 
principal  projections  are — the  orthographic,  the 
stereographic,  the  globular,  the  conical,  and  the 
oylindrioail,  or  Meroator's. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  flat  surface  on  which  the 
map  is  drawn  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
eye,  the  projection  is  either  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  kind.  In  the  orthographic,  the  eye  is  assumed 
to  be  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  so  that  all  rays  of  light  proceeding  from  every 
point  in  its  surface  are  parallel  and  perpendicular. 

From  the  nature  of  this  projection,  it  is  evident 
that  while  the  central  parts  of  the  hemisphere  are 
almost  accurately  represented,  towards  the  circum- 
ference the  countries  are  crowded  together  and 
diminished  in  size.  On  this  account  it  is  of  little 
use  for  geographical,  though  of  considerable  value 
for  astronomical  purposes.  In  the  stereographic,  the 
eye  or  point  of  projection  is  assumed  to  be  placed  on 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  opposite  the  one  to  be 
delineated.  If  the  globe  were  transparent,  the 
eye  would  then  see  the  opposite  concave  surface. 
Contrary  to  the  orthographic,  this  method  contracts 
the  centre  of  the  map,  and  enlarges  it  towards 
the  circumference.  Owipg  to  the  unequal  area  of 
the  divisions,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  true 
latitude  and  longitude  of  places,  this  projection 
is  not  much  employed.  In  order  to  rectify  "the 
opposite  effects  of  the  two  preceding,  the  globular 
projection,  a  modification  of  the  two,  is  generally 
adopted.  If  we  suppose  the  eye  to  be  removed 
from  the  siu:face  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  sine 
of  45°  of  the  circumscribing  circle,  the  projection 
is  called  globular.  In  other  words,  if  the  diameter 
of  the  sphere  be  200  parts,  it  must  be  produced 
70  of  these  parts,  in  order  to  give  the  point  of 
projection. 

All  meridians  and  parallels  in  this  projection  are 
in  reality  elliptical  curves,  but  as  they  approach  so 
nearly  to  being  circular  arcs,  they  are  very  rarely 
shewn  otherwise. 


Kg.  1. — Globular,  or  Equidistant  Projection  of  a 
Hemisphere. 

The  construction  of  the  globular  or  equidistant 
projection  is  as  follows  (fig.  1) :  Describe  a  circle 


NESW,  to  represent  a  meridian,  an4  draw  t'vi'o 
diameters,  NCS  and  WOE,  perpendicnlar  to  each 
other,  the  one  for  a  central  meridian,  the  other  for 
the  equator.  Then  N  and  S  will  represent  the 
North  and  South  poles.  Divide  each  of  the  c^uad- 
rants  into  9  equal  parts,  and  each  of  the  radu  GTS, 
CE,  and  C  also  into  9  equal  parts.  Produce  NS 
both  ways,  and  find  on  it  the  centres  of  circles 
which  will  pass  through  the  three  points  80  x  80, 
70  y  70,  &o.,  and  these  arcs  described  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator  will  be  the  parallels  of  latitude.  In 
like  manner,  find  on  WE  produced,  the  centres  of 
circles  which  must  pass  through  a,  b,  c,  and  the 
poles.  Having  selected  the  first  meridian,  number 
the  others  successively  to  the  east  and  west  of  it. 
A  map  in  this  way  may  be  constructed  on  the 
rational  horizon  of  any  place. 

The  impossibility  of  getting  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  special  parts  of  the  sphere  by  any  of  the 
previous  methods,  led  to  the  desire  for  others  less 
defective.  Of  all  solid  bodies  whose  surfaces  can 
be  accurately  developed  or  rolled  out  upon  a  plane 
without  alteration,  the  cone  and  cylinder  approach 
nearest  to  the  character  of  the  sphere.  A  portion 
of  the  sphere  between  two  parallels  not  far  distant 
from  each  other,  corresponds  very  exactly  with  a 
like  conical  zone ;  whence  it  is  that  conical  develop- 
ments make  the  best  projections  for  special  geo- 
graphical maps,  and  even  with  some  modifications 
for  large  portions  of  the  globe. ' 

A  conical  projection  of  Europe  (fig.  2)  is  constructed 


Fig.  2. — Conical  Projection  of  Europe. 

thus :  Draw  a  base  line  AB  of  indefinite  length ; 
bisect  it  in  E,  and  at  that  point  erect  a  perpendi- 
cular ED,  to  form  the  central  meridian  of  the  map. 
Take  a  space  for  5°  of  latitude,  and  since  Europe 
lies  between  the  35th  and  75th  parallels  of  latitude, 
mark  off  eight  of  these  spaces  along  ED  for  the 
points  through  which  the  parallels  must  passi  The 
centre  from  which  to  describe  the  parallels  will  be 
the  point  in  ED  where  the  top  of  a  cone,  cutting  the 
globe  at  the  45th  and  65th  parallels,  would  meet  the 
axis  of  the  sphere.  This  point  will  be  found  to  be 
beyond  the  North  Pole,  at  C.  Since  on  the  parallels 
of  45°  and  65°,  where  the  cone  cuts  the  sphere,  the 
degrees  of  longitude  are  exactly  equal  to  those  on 
the  globe,  if  on  these  parallels  distances  be  marked 
off  equivalent  to  5°  of  longitude,  in  proportion  to 
the  degrees  of  latitude  in  those  parallels,  and  through 
these  points  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  C,  they 
win  represent  the  meridians  for  every  5°. 
Since  all  meridians  on  the  globe  are  great  circles 
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passing  through,  the  poles,  the  north  and  south 
points  at  any  place  correspond  with  the  poles  of 
the_  earth.  The  east  and  west  points,  however,  are 
indicated  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  ineridian, 
and  do  not,  except  at  the  equator,  correspond  with 
those  of  the  earth.  In  all,  the  projections  hitherto 
described,  the  direction  either  of  the  north  and 
south,  or  of  the  east  and  west  points,  is  represented 
by  a  curved  line,  so  that  on  such  a  map  the  course 
of  a  vessel  would  almost  always  be  laid  down  in  a 
curve,  which  could  only  be  described  by  continually 
laying  off  from  the  meridian  a  line  at  an  angle  equal 
to  that  made  with  the  meridian  by  the  point  of  the 
compass  at  which  the  ship  was  sailing.  If  the 
vessel  were  to  steer  in  a  direct  north-east  course  by 
one  of  the  previous  projections,  she  would;  if  land 
did  not  intervene,  describe  a  spiral  round,  and  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  the  North  Pole ;  therefore,  the 
mariner  requires  a  chart  which  will  enable  him  to 
steer  his  course  by  compass  in  straight  lines  only. 
This  valuable  instrument  is  supplied  by  Mercator's 
chart,  in  which  aU  the  meridians  are  straight  Mnes 
perpendicular  to  the  equator,  and  aU  the  parallels 
straight  lines  parallel  to  the  equator. 
It  IS  constructed  as  follows  (fig.  3) :  A  line  AB  is 
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Kg.  3. — ^Mercator's  Projection. 

drawn  of  the  required  length  for  the  equator.  This 
line  is  divided  into  36,  24,  or  18  equal  parts,  for 
meridians  at  10°,  15°,  or  20°  apart,  and  the  meridians 
are  then  drawn  through  these  perpendicular  to  AB. 
From  a  table  of  meridional  parts  (a  table  of  the 
number  of  minutes  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the 
equator  comprised  between  that  and  every  parallel 
of  latitude  up  to  89°),  take  the  distances  of  the 
parallels  and  of  the  tropics  and  arctic  circles  from 
the  equator,  and  mark  them  off  to  the  north  and 
south  of  it.  Join  these  points,  and  the  projection  is 
made. 

This  projection,  of  course,  does  not  and  is  not 
intended  to  give  a  natural  representation  of  the 
earth,  its  effect  being  to  exaggerate  the  polar  regions 
immensely.  The  distortion  in  the  form  of  countries 
and  relative  direction  of  places,  is  rectified  by  the 
degrees  of  latitude  being  made  to  increase  propor- 
tionably  to  those  of  longitude.  This  is  the  only 
map  which  gives  an  unbroken  view  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  term  map  is  specially  apphed  to  representa- 
tions of  land,  or  land  and  water  together;  while  that 
of  cJiart  is  limited  to  the  coast  and  water  surface 
only,  shewing  currents,  rocks,  anchorage,  light- 
houses, harbours,  soundings,  and  other  objects  of 
importance  to  seamen. 

A  geographical  map  proper  la  a  general  map  of 
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the  world,  or  of  a  large  extent  of  country.  A 
topographical  map  differs  from  it  in  being  limited  in 
area;  and  much  more  detailed.  The  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Britain  is  a  good  example  of  a  topographical 
map.  Besides  purely  geographical  and  topographical 
maps,  others  are  constructed  for  special  purposes, 
which,  may  be  physical,  political,  or  civil,  mUitaiy, 
statistical,  historical,  &c. 

In  order  to  construct  a  map,  and  to  determine 
accurately  the  positions  of  places  on  it,  a  knowledge 
of  two  elements  is  essential — ^viz.,  latitude  or  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  and  longitude  or  distance 
east  or  west  of  the  meridian  adopted. 

Every  map,  whatever  its  dimensions,  is  in  some 
definite  relation  to  the  actual  size  of  the  globe. 
This  relation  is  indicated  by  a  scale— a  graduated 
line  shewing,  by  its  divisions,  the  niunber  of  miles 
corresponding  to  any  space  measured  on  the  map. 
The  scales  of  geographical  maps  range  from  about 
800  miles  to  an  inch  (for  maps  of  quarters  of  the 
globe)  to  10  nules  to  an  inch ;  those  of  topo- 
graphical maps  range  from  1  inch  to  25  inches 
to  a  mile,  the  largest  topographical  maps  we  have, 
admitting  of  the  most  minute  details. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  is  on  the 
scale  of  jia^aji  of  nature,  or  one  inch  of  paper  to  one 
mile  of  surface. 

A  recent  improvement  introduced  into  our  best 
maps,  is  that  of  printing  the  water-courses  in  blue 
ink,  making  the  orography  and  skeleton  of  every 
country  stand  out  in  clear  rehef,  thus  avoiding  the 
confusion  resulting  from  all  the  lines  being  black,  as 
in  older  maps. 

MAPBS,  or  MAP,  Walter,  a  famous  medieval 
writer  of  Latin  verse,  called  by  Lord  Lyttleton 
'  the  Anacreon  of  the  12th  century,'  was  bom  some- 
where on  the  frontiers  of  "Wales  (probably  Hereford- 
shire) before  1150.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  found  entrance  to  the  court, 
became  a  favourite  with  Henry  II.,  and  was  made 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1196,  after  which  he  does 
not  again  appear  in  history.  He  is  thought  to  have 
died  about  1210.  M.'s  best  known  piece  is  the 
drinking-song,  beginning 

Meum  est  propositnm  in  tabema  mori, 

which  has  been  charmingly  rendered  into  English 
by  Leigh  Hunt.  It  is  part  of  a  longer  poem  entitled 
Confessio  Golice.  Considerable  doubt,  however,  is 
now  felt  as  to  the  proper  authorship  of  the  poema 
commonly  attributed  to  M. ;  and  Mr  Wright,  who 
has  edited  them  for  the  Camden  Society  (1841), 
brings  forward  several  reasons  for  concluding  that 
the  author  must  be  a  different  person  from  Mapes. 
The  most  weighty  of  these  reasons  is,  that  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  archdeacon, 
severely  censures  the  poems  that  went  under  the 
name  of  Gohas,  of  which  the  famous  drinking-song 
was  one,  while  in  the  same  breath  he  warmly  praises 
Mapes.  It  is  certain,  however,  explain  it  as  we 
may,  that  soon  after  the  time  of  the  archdeacon 
they  were  regarded  as  his,  and  his  name  is  inscribed 
on  them  in  MSS.  of  the  14th  and  15th  century.  M. 
also  wrote  several  prose  works  in  Latin  and  T^glo- 
Norman. 

MAPLE  (Acer),  a  genus  of  exogenous  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Aceracem.  This  order  contains 
more  than  sixty  species,  natives  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  particularly 
numerous  in  North  America  and  the  north  of  India. 
They  have  opposite  leaves  without  stipules,  usually 
lobed  or  palmate.  The  flowers  are  in  axiUary 
corymbs  or  racemes,  small,  but  abounding  in  honey, 
and  very  a,ttractive  to  bees.  The  calyx  is  generally 
divided  into  five  segments ;  the  petals,  when  present. 
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equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  calyx, 
,  grow  from  the  margin  of  a  fleshy,  hypogynous  disk. 
The  fruit  is  formed  of  two  small  winged  nuts, 
each  with  one  or  two  seeds.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  genus  Aoer  includes  the  whole  order. — The 
Common  M.  [A.  campestre),  a  small  tree,  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  leaves  are  small,  and  usually  five-lobed ;  the 
wood  is  compact,  fine-grained,  takes  a  high  polish, 
and  is  much  used  by  turners  and  for  carved  work. 
Several  nearly  allied  species  are  found  in  the  south 
of  Europe. — The  Striped  Baek  M.  [A.  striatum)  of 
North  America,  where  it  often  forms  great  part  of 
the  undergrowth  in  woods,  is  remarkable  for  longi- 
tudinal black  and  white  stripes  on  its  bark ;  and  its 
wood,  which  is  very  white,  is  used  for  inlaying  in 
cabinet-work. — ^The  GtBEAtee  M.  or  Sycamoke  {A. 
pseudo-platamts),  commonly  called  Plane-tree  in 
Scotland,  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe, 
but  a  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  in  which,  how- 
ever, it  has  long  been  common.  It  attains  a  height 
of  70 — 90  feet,  has  a  spreading  umbrageous  head, 
and  large,  palmate,  coarsely  serrated  leaves  on  long 
stalks.  It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  succeeds  well 
near  the  sea,  and  in  other  exposed  situations.  The 
wood  is  white,  compact,  and  firm;  not  hard,  but 
capable  of  a  fine  polish ;  and  is  used  by  wheelwrights, 
turners,  &c.  It,  is  not  apt  to  warp.  Stair-rails  are 
often  made  of  it,  and  pattern-blocks  for  manufac- 
tories, as  well  as  bowls,  bread-plates,  &o.  Sugar  is 
sometimes  made  from  the  sap  of  this  tree,  as  from 
that  of  several  other  maples  ;  but  the  species  which 
yields  it  most  abundantly  is  the  Sugar  M.  {A. 
aacckarinum)  of  North  America,  a  species  which 
much  resembles  the  sycamore,  and  abounds  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
British  possessions,  where  large  quantities  of  sugar 
are  made  from  it,  although  only  for  domestic  use. 
The  trunk  of  the  Sugar  M.  is  generally  more  slender 
than  that  of  the  sycamore.  To  obtain  sugar,  holes 
are  bored  in  the  trunk  when  the  sap  is  ascending, 
early  in  spring,  before  the  winter  frost  has  passed 
away,  in  an  obliquely  ascending  direction,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  ground,  at  first  only  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  but  afterwards  deepened  to 
two  Inches ;  and  the  sap  thus  collected  is  evapor- 
ated in  boilers  over  a  brisk  fire,  to  the  consistency 
of  sirup,  strained  and  poured  into  moulds,  in 
which  it  crystallises  into  a  coarse  gray  or  brown 
coloured  sugar.  It  is  sometimes  afterwards  refined. 
Four  gallons  of  sap  yield  about  one  poxmd  of  sugar. 
A  single  tree  yields  from  two  to  six  pounds  in 
a  season.  During  the  sugar-making  season,  sheds 
are  erected  in  the  woods  for  the  bouing  and  other 
processes  of  the'  manufacture.  The  sap  cannot 
be  kept  long  after  being  collected.  Good  vinegar 
is  made  from  it,  and  a  kind  of  molasses  much 
superior  to  that  from  the  sugar-cane,  and  much 
used  in  America  with  buckwheat  cakes,  &c.  The 
wood  of  the  Sugar  M.  has  a  satiny  appearance, 
and  is  used  for  cabinet-making ;  it  is  sometimes 
finely  marked  with  undulations  of  fibre,  and  is  then 
known  as  Bir6!s-eye  M.,  and  is  used  for  veneers. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  M.  in  Europe,  for  the 
sake  of  its  sugar,  has  of  late  been  much  advocated. 
It  is  not  so  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain  as  the 
sycamore,  and  seems  to  require  a  dry  and  sheltered 
situation.  ^The  Norway  M.  (A.  platanoidea)  is  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  although  not  of 
Britain,  and  is  also  found  in  North  America.  It 
much  resembles  the  sycamore,  and  its  wood  is  used 
for  the  same  purposes.  It  is  pretty  common  in 
plantations  in  Britain. — A  Himalayan  species  (A. 
mUosum),  a  noble  tree,  found  with  pines  and  birches 
at  great  elevations,  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  Britain. 


MAQTJI  (Ariatotelia  Maqui),  the  only  known 
species  of  a  genus  of  plants  sometimes  referred  to 
the  natural  order  Tiliacece,  and  which  has  also  been 
made  the  type  of  a  proposed  order.  It  is  an  ever- 
green or  sub-evergreen  shrub,  of  considerable  size,  a 
native  of  Chili.  The  flowers  are  small,  green,  and 
yellow,  in  axillary  racemes  of  no  great  beauty. 
The  fruit  is  a  three-oeUed  berry,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  black,  acid,  and  eatable ;  the  Chilians  make  a 
vnne  from  it.  The  wood  is  used  for  making  musical 
instruments,  and  the  tough  bark  for  their  strings. 
The  M.  sometimes  ripens  fruit  against  a  wall  iu 
England,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub. 

MA'BABOIT  FEATHERS.    See  Adjutant. 

MA'EABTJTS,  a  name  given  to  the  descendants 
of  the  Moramdes  (Arab,  frontier  inhabitants),  a 
certain  Arabic  tribe,  which,  in  1075,  founded  a 
dynasty  in  the  north-western  parts  of  Africa,  and 
held  Morocco  and  Spain  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  Almohads  having  put  an  end  to  their  tem- 
poral dominion,  their  descendants  exercise  to 
this  day  a  kind  of  spiritual  superiority  over  the 
Moslem  negroes  in  Barbary,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  &o. 
They  form  a  kind  of  priestly  order,  officiating  at 
mosques  and  chapels,  explaining  the  Koran,  pro- 
viding the  faithful  with  amulets,  prophesying,  and 
workmg  miracles.  They  are  looked  up  to  with 
great  awe  and  reverence  by  the  common  populace, 
who  also  allow  them  a  certain  vague  licence  over 
their  goods  and  chattels — their  wives  not  excluded. 
The  Great  Marabut  ranks  next  to  the  king,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  Marabut  is  generally  hereditary.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  M.  of  our  day  is  Abd-el- 
Kader  (q.  v.). 

MARACAY'BO,  a  fortified  city  of  the  South 
American  republic  of  Venezuela,  is  situated  on  a 
sandy  plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  strait  which 
connects  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  with  the  gulf  of  {ihe 
same  name.  Lat.  10°  45'  N.,  long.  71°  40'  W.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  a  province  of  the  same  najne, 
comprising  the  territory  surrounding  the  lake  of 
Maracaybo,  and  containing  33,075  square  miles,  and 
a  population  (1854)  of  59,311.  It  is  a  handsome 
town,  with  a  hot  but  healthy  climate,  and  has  a 
harbour  deep  enough  to  contain  the  largest  vessels, 
but  inaccessible  to  them,  owing  to  the  shifting  bar 
at  its  mouth.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
and,  in  1860,  197  vessels,  of  36,054  tons,  entered 
and  cleared  the  port.  Value  of  imports  for  1860, 
£243,953 ;  of  exports,  £341,072.    Pop.  25,000  (?). 

MARACAYBO,  Lajke  and  Gulf.  The  Lake  of 
M.,  in  the  north  of  Venezuela,  is  about  100  miles  in 
length,  and  70  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  of  consider- 
able depth,  but  the  bar  at  its  mouth  prohibits  the 
entrance  of  large  vessels.  It  is  connected  with  the 
guH  of  the  same  name  by  a  strait  upwards  of  20 
miles  in  length,  and  from  5  to  10  miles  in  breadth. 
The  gulf  is  a  wide  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  150 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  75  miles  from 
uorth  to  south. 

MA'RAGHA,  an  old  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Azerbijan,  50  miles  south  of  Tabriz,  on 
a  tributary  of  Lake  Urumiah.  It  is  surrounded  by 
waJls,  and  was  long  the  capital  of  the  province.  It 
contains  two  bridges  of  the  11th  c,  and  the  remains 
of  the  observatory  of  the  celebrated  medieval 
astronomer,  Nasir  Eddin.    Pop.  20,000. 

MARAJO',  an  island  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  province  of  Para,  and 
situated  between  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  Amazon 
and  Para,  is  180  miles  in  length  by  125  miles  in 
breadth.  In  the  north-east,  it  is  somewhat  elevated, 
without  trees,  and  covered  by  herds  of  cattle.    The 
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western  portion  is  low,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams.    Pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 

MARANHA'M,  or  MABAJSTHAO,  a,  ricli  and 
important  maritime  province  of  tlie  empire  of 
Brazil,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Area,  141,939  sijuare  miles;  pop.  (1856) 
360,000.  The  surface  is  uneven,  but  there  is  no 
range  of  mountains.  It  is  quadrilateral  in  shape, 
and  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  which,  falling 
into  the  Atlantic,  traverse  its  whole  length  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  its  sides.  Its  climate  is 
fine,  and  its  soil  produces  vast  quantities  of  rice, 
for  the  production  of  which  it  is  pecuUarly  fitted. 
Cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  fruits  are  also  extensively 
grown.  Its  surface  is  stiU  to  a  great  extent  covered 
with  forests  ;  iron  and  lead  ores  and  antimony  have 
been  discovered;  and  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are 
extensively  reared. — The  chief  city  is  Maranham, 
or  San  Luiz  de  Maranham,  the  fourth  in  rank  and 
importance,  and  the  best-built  city  in  the  Brazihan 
empire.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  in  lat.  2°  30'  S.,  long.  44°  18'  W.,  is  remark- 
ably clean,  gay,  hospitable,  and  prosperous,  and  has 
a  population  of  36,000.  In  1860,  150  vessels,  of 
47,140  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  The 
imports  for  that  year  amounted  to  £353,400 ;  the 
exports  to  £282,961. 

MARA'NO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Naples, 
situated  on  a  gentle  slope  four  miles  from  Naples. 
Pop.  7302. 

MARANTA'CB^,  or  CANNACE^,  a  natural 
order  of  endogenous  plants,  very  nearly  allied  to 
Scitaminece  (q.  v.),  and,  differing  chiefly  in  having 
all  the  stamens  petal-like,  and  the  one  fertile  stamen 
lateral.  They  are  destitute  of  the  aromatic  property 
so  general  in  the  Scitaminece.  There  are  about 
160  known  species,  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical. 
They  are  all  herbaceous  perennials.  Not  many  of 
them  are  large  or  notable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  The  tuberous  root-stocks  of  many  abound 
in  starch. 

MARASCHI'NO.     See  Liqueto. 

MARA'SMITS  is  a  term  which  was  somewhat 
vaguely  used  by  the  older  medical  writers  to  desig- 
nate those  cases  of  general  emaciation  or  atrophy 
for  which  they  did  not  see  any  special  cause.  The 
word  is  now  seldom  used  except  occasionally  as  a 
synonym  for  tahes  m£senterica,  or  tubercular  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands.  See  Mesentery  and 
Mesentekic  Diseases. 

MARAT,  Jean-  Paul,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
characters  of  the  French  Revolution,  born  1744,  of 
Protestant  parents,  at  Baudry,  in  NeufchateL  He 
spent  some  of  his  early  years  in  Britain ;  published 
several  treatises  in  London ;  acted  as  a  teacher  of 
languages  in  Edinburgh ;  and  underwent  punish- 
ment for  stealing  some  valuable  medals  from  the 
museum  in  Oxford.  Afterwards  returning  to  Paris, 
he  practised  an  inferior  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession until  the  Revolution  brought  him  into  pro- 
minence as  a  demagogue.  His  features  and  appear- 
ance were  grotesque,  his  look  wild,  and  his  speeches 
extravagant,  the  ludicrous  minghug  with  the  terrible. 
His  influence  over  the  lowest  classes,  however,  soon 
became  great.  He  issued  a  journal,  which  he  at  first 
called  the  Publidste  Parisien,  but  afterwards  the 
Ami  rfji  Pejtpfe,  which  is  historically  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  fearful  events  of  that  period.  No 
falsehood  was  too  monstrous  to  be  published  in  it, 
no  atrocity  too  great  to  be  recommended.  It  was  in 
a  great  measure  the  influence  of  M.  which  led  to  the 
cruelties  and  massacres  of  September  1792,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  but  on  his  appearance  there  he  was 
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received  with  almost  universal  expressions  of  abhor- 
rence. No  one  would  sit  beside  him,  and  when  he " 
attempted  to  speak,  a  tumult  always  arose.  His 
journal,  now  the  Journal  de  la  Repvhlique,  became 
more  ferocious  and  sanguinary  than  ever.  He 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  270,000  heads,  and  defended 
this  in  the  Convention,  saying  that  if  these  were  not 
granted,  he  would  demand  more.  ,  During  the  king's 
trial,  he  was  urgent  for  his  immediate  execution, 
and  in  his  journal  called  upon  the  people  to  slay 
200,000  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  rggime,  and  to 
reduce  the  Convention  to  one-fourth.  In  April  1793, 
M.  obtained  the  enactment  of  the  fearful  law  against 
suspected  persons,  in  virtue  of  which  400,000  were 
imprisoned.  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  M.  were 
now  the  triumvirate  which  ruled  Prance.  But  on 
July  13,  1793,  M.  was  stabbed  in  his  own  house  by 
Charlotte  Corday  (q.  v.).  This  event  was  followed 
by  some  of  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror;  streams  of  blood  flowing,  as  was  said,  to 
the  manes  of  M.,  whose  likeness,  with  gaping 
wounds,  painted  by  David,  was  exhibited  on  an 
altar  in  the  Court  of  the  Louvre,  and  then  hung  up 
in  the  Convention ;  whilst  it  was  decreed  that  his 
housekeeper,  whom  he  had  married  'one  fine  day, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Sun,'  should  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  A  decree  of  4th  November 
1793  gave  to  M.'s  remains  the  honours  of  the 
Pantheon ;  but  they  were  cast  out  of  it  again  on 
8th  November  1795,  and  his  picture  was  removed 
from  its  place  in  the  Convention. 

MARATE'A,  a  town  of  the  Neapohtan  province 
of  Basilicata,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain, 
in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  and  salubrious  coimtry. 
Pop.  6480. 

MA'RATHON,  anciently,  a  village  on  the  east 
coast  of  Attica,  about  20  miles  north-east  of 
Athens,  now  called  Marathona,  or,  according  to 
Leake,  the  present  Vrana.  It  was  situated  in  a 
plain  of  the  same  name,  about  six  miles  in  length 
and  three  in  breadth,  with  a  background  of  moun- 
tains in  the  west,  and  a  marsh  both  on  the  north 
and  south ;  eastward,  it  reached  the  sea.  Byron's 
Hues  in  the  Isles  of  Greece  correctly  describe  it : 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea. 

It  is  gloriously  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  grand 
defeat  of  the  Persian  hordes  of  Darius  by  the 
Greeks  under  Miltiades  (490  e.g.). 

MARA U' DING  (a  word,  common  under 
orthographic  variations,  to  most  of  the  European 
languages,  and,  probably,  of  identical  root  with  the 
verb  'to  mar')  is  irregular  plunder  or  violence 
offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  by  the 
individuals  of  an  army.  In  all  armies  where 
discipline  is  maintained,  marauding  is,  at  least 
professedly,  punished  by  death ;  the  provost-marshal 
having  power  to  infHct  that  penalty  summarily  on 
all  offenders  taken  in  the  act. 

MARAVE'DI,  an  old  Spanish  coin,  either  of 
vellon,  worth  about  ^ths  of  a  farthing ;  or  of  silver, 
worth  f ths  of  a  farthing. 

MARBLE,  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  is  a 
rock  crystallised  in  a  saccharoidal  manner,  having 
the  fracture  of  loaf-sugar,  and  composed  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  either  almost  pure  when  the  colour 
is  white,  or  combined  with  oxide  of  iron  or  other 
impurities  which  give  various  colours  to  it.  But 
many  other  kinds  of  stone  are  popularly  included 
under  this  title.  Indeed  any  limestone  rock  suffi- 
ciently compact  to  admit  of  a  pohsh  is  called  marble. 
It  is  only  in  this  vague  sense  that  the  indurated 
amorphous  rocks  used  in  this  country  can  receive 
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this  name.  Suoh  are  the  black,  red,  gray,  and 
variegated  limestones  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone 
Period  found  in  Devonshire,  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful from  the  numbers  of  exquisitely  preserved 
corals  which  aboimd  in  them ;  the  marbles  of  the 
Carboniferous  series  from  Flintshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Yorkshire,  so  full  of  encrinites;  the  shell 
marbles  from  the  Oolite  rooks  at  Ranee,  Stamford, 
and  Yovil ;  and  the  dark  Purbeok  and  Petworth 
marbles,  beautifully  '  figured '  with  ishells,  from  the 
Wealden  strata,  which  were  so  much  used  by  the 
architects  of  the  middle  ages. 

Saccharine  or  statuary  marble  is  a  white  fine- 
grained rock,  resembling  loaf-sugar  in  colour  and 
texture,  working  freely  in  every  direction,  not  liable 
to  splinter,  and  taking  a  fine  polish.  Of  the  marbles 
used  by  the  ancients,-  the  most  famous  are — Parian 
marble,  a  finely  grantilar  and  very  durable  atone, 
with  a  waxy  appearance  when  polished.  Some  of 
the  finest  Grecian  sculptures  were  formed  of  this 
marble,  among  others,  the  famous  Venus  de  Medici. 
The  marble  of  Pentelicua  was  at  one  time  preferred 
by  the  Greeks  to  Parian,  because  it  was  whiter  and 
finer  grained.  The  Parthenon  was  entirely  built  of 
it,  and  many  famous  statues  still  remain  which  were 
executed  in  this  marble,  but  they  are  always  more 
or  less  weathered,  never  retaining  the  beautiful  finish 
of  the  Parian  statues.  The  quarries  at  Carrara  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  they  have  been  more 
extensively  wrought  for  modern  sculptors,  who 
use  this  marble  chiefly.  It  is  a  fine-grained,  pure 
white  marble,  but  is  so  often  traversed  by  gray 
veins,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  get  large  blocks  free  from 
them.  Of  coloured  marbles,  the  best  known  are 
the  Rosso  Antico,  a  deep  blood-red,  sprinkled  with 
minute  white  dots ;  Verde  Antico,  a  cloiided  green 
produced  by  a  mixtiure  of  white  marble  and  green 
serpentine ;  Giallo  Antico,  a  deep  yellow,  with 
black  or  yeUow  rings ;  and  Nero  Antico,  a  deep 
black  marble. 

The  crystalline  structure  of  marbles  may  be  the 
original  condition  in  which  the  rook  was  formed 
as  a  chemical  deposition,  in  the  same  manner  as 
some  stalactites  are  crystaUine,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  principally  owe  their  structure  to 
metamorphic  action,  which  has  taken  place  subse- 
quent to  their  deposition.  This  action  having  at 
the  same  time  destroyed  all  trace  of  fossils,  marbles 
were  considered  formerly  as  belonging  to  the  Primi- 
tive or  Metamorphic  series  of  rocks ;  but  while 
they  generally  are  members  of  one  of  the  Palseozoic 
"  formations,  it  is  now  known  that  some  of  the 
statuary  marbles  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  Secondary, 
and  others  even  Tertiary  limestones. 

MARBLEHEA'D,  a  seaport  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, United  States  of  America,  on  Massachusetts 
Bay,  16  miles  north-east  of  Boston.  Its  population 
was  formerly  devoted  to  the  fisheries,  but  is  now 
largely  engaged  in  manufacturing,  chiefly  boots  and 
shoes.  The  town  was  settled  by  emigrants  from 
the  Channel  Islands.  At  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  there  were  600  widows ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  of  1812,  500  citizens  of  M.  were  prisoners 
of  war  in  England.    Pop.  in  1860,  7646. 

MA'RBURG,  an  interesting  old  German  town, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse,  in  the  elec- 
torate of  Hesse-Cassel,  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Lahn,  50  miles  north  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 
Its  situation  is  strikingly  beautiful.  It  is  placed 
chiefly  on  a  hill,  round  which  are  built  quaint  old- 
fashioned  houses,  interspersed  with  buildings  of  a 
later  date,  and  separated  by  terrace-gardens.  The 
hill  is  crowned  by  the  stately  burg  or  castle,  while 
at  its  base  extends  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Lahn. 
Of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  principal  is  the 
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fine  Gothic  church  of  St  Elizabeth,  begun  1255, 
completed  1283,  having  two  towers  303  feet  in 
height.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of  St  Elizabeth 
(q.  v.),  daughter  of  Andreas  II.  of  Hungary,  and 
wife  of  Ludwig,  Landgraf  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia. 
From  her,  the  ancestress  of  the  Cassel  and  Darm- 
stadt branches  of  the  House  of  Hesse,  is  descended 
the  present  (1863)  Princess  (Alexandra)  of  Wales. 
The  castle  of  Marburg  was  built  in  1065.  In  one 
of  its  halls,  the  conferences  between  the  Wittenberg 
and  Swiss  reformers  regarding  the  Lord's  Supper 
took  place.  The  university  of  M.  was  founded  in 
1527  by  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  Landgraf  of 
Hesse,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
in  Protestant  Europe.  Among  its  earliest  students 
were  the  celebrated  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  William 
Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the  English  Bible.  The 
university  has  four  faculties — Theology,  Jurispru- 
dence, Medicine,  and  Arts ;  and  comprises  about 
forty  professors,  twenty  lecturers,  and  from  300 
to  350  students.  It  contains  a  library  of  112,000 
volumes.  Extensive  potteries  and  tanneries  are  in 
operation.    Pop.  8000. 

MAROA'TO,  in  Music,  means  in  a  strongly 
accentuated  or  marked  manner. 

MAROE'LLUS,  M.  CLAtrDins,  a  famous  Roman 

feneral,  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  plebeian  families. 
[e  was  consul  for  the  first  time  in  222  B.  o.,  and 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Insubrians  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  slaying  with  his  own  hand  their 
king,  Britomartus  or  Viridomarus,  whose  spoils  he 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  This  was  the  third  and  last  occasion  in 
Roman  history  on  which  apolia  opima  were  offered 
to  the  gods.  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  M.  fought 
as  praetor,  in  216  B.C.,  against  Hannibal  at  Nola,  in 
Campania;  and  the  victory  which  he  gained  was 
the  more  important,  as  it  shewed  that  Hannibal 
was  not  invincible,  and  that  the  Romans  had  not 
been  irreparably  overthrown  at  Cannae.  In  the 
course  of  two  years,  he  thrice  repulsed  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  at  this  place.  Being  consul  again  in 
214  B.C.,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
war  in  Sicily.  He  took  Leontini,  massacring  in 
cold  blood  2000  Roman  deserters  whom  he  found 
there,  and  then  advanced  against  Syracuse,  which 
he  tried  to  storm.  All  his  efforts  were  rendered 
unavailing  by  the  skill  of  Archimedes  (q.  v.),  and 
he  was  compelled  to  regularly  blockade  the  city. 
Famine,  pestilence,  and  lUtimately  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans, 
enabled  M.  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place 
(212  E.  0.),  after  which  the  remainder  of  Sicily  was 
soon  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  adopted  the 
practice  (afterwards  so  common)  of  despoiling  con- 
quered cities  of,  their  works  of  art.  In  210  B.  c, 
he  was  again  consul,  and  was  again  opposed  to 
Hannibal,  with  whom  he  fought  an  indecisive 
battle  at  Numistro,  in  Lucania,  and  by  whom  he 
was  defeated  at  Canusium,  in  Apulia,  in  209  B.C., 
but  on  the  day  following  retrieved  the  defeat.  In 
208  B.C.,  he  was  for  the  fifth  time  elected  to  the 
consulate,  and  assumed  once  more  the  command  of 
the  Roman  army  against  Hannibal.  When  out 
reconnoitring  one  day,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  was  slain.  The  Carthaginian  general  treated 
his  remains  with  honour.  It  ought  to  be  noticed 
that  the  accounts  of  M.'s  life  given  by  Livy, 
Plutarch,  and  others,  are  believed  to  be  very  much 
coloured  and  distorted — as  Polybius,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  trustworthy  authorities  on  the  Punic 
War,  denies  that  he  ever  defeated  Hannibal  at  aU  ! 

MARCELLUS,  the  name  of  two  popes,  of  whom 
the  latter  deserves  special  notice,  as  having,  when 
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Cardinal  Maroello  Cervini,  taken  a  very  prominent 
part  in  tlie  discussions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  over 
■which  he  was  appointed  to  preside  as  legate  of 
Julius  III.  He  is  also  remarkable  from  the  minor 
but  curious  circumstance  of  his  not  complying  with 
the  ancient  custom  by  which  the  pope,  on  his  elec- 
tion, lays  aside  his  baptismal  name,  and  assumes  a 
new  one.  Marcello  Cervini  retained  on  his  eleva- 
tion the  name  which  he  had  previously  borne.  He 
was  elected  March  9,  1555,  and  survived  his 
elevation  but  22  days. 

MARCH,  the  first  month  of  the  Eoman  year, 
and  the  third  according  to  our  present  calendar, 
consists  of  31  days.  It  was  considered  as  the  first 
month  of  the  year  in  England  until  the  change  of 
style  in  1752,  and  the  legiu  year  was  reckoned  from 
the  25th  March.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  Hlyd 
monath,  stormy  month,  and  Hraed  monaih,  rugged 
month.  There  is  an  old  proverb,  still  used  by  the 
lilnglish  and  Scotch  rustics,  which  represents  March 
as  borrowing  three  days  from  April ;  and  in  The 
CoTnplaynt  of  Scotland  they  are  thus  described  : 

The  first  it  shall  be  wind  and  weet ; 
The  next  it  shall  be  snaw  and  sleet ; 
•The  third  it  shall  be  sic  a  freeze 
Shall  gar  the  birds  stick  to  the  trees. 

But  it  is  disputed  whether  these  'borrowed  days '  are 
the  last  three  of  March  or  the  first  three  of  AprU. 

MARCH,  a  musical  composition,  chiefly  for 
military  bands,  with  wind  instruments,  intended  to 
accompany  the  marching  of  troops.  There  are  slow 
and  quick  marches,  also  marches  peculiar  to  different 
countries. 

MARCHA'NTIA,  a  genus  of  Hepaticce  (q.  v.), 
the  type  of  a  sub-order  distinguished  by  the  spore- 
cases  bursting  irregularly,  and  the  spores  being 
mixed  with  elaters,  by  some  botanists  elevated  into 
a  distinct  order.  Several  species  are  natives  of 
Britain,  some  of  which  are  very  common  in  moist 
shady  situations,  covering  rocks,  earth,  &c.,  with 
their  spreading  green  hchen-hke  fronds. 

MARCHB'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Sevilla,  and  33  miles  east-south-east  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  in  a  district  rich  in  corn  and  olives.  In 
the  vicinity  are  sulphur  baths,  to  which  many 
invalids  resort.     Pop.  11,600. 

MARCHES,  the  boundaries  between  England 
and  Scotland,  also  between  England  and  Wales. 
See  Mark. 

MARCHES,  in  Scotch  Law,  mean  the  boundaries 
of  property.  By  an  ancient  Scotch  statute,  one  pro- 
prietor can  compel  an  adjoining  proprietor  to  join 
him  in  erecting  a  mutual  fence,  or  to  bear  half  the 
expense  thereof.  No  such  power  exists  in  England 
or  in  Ireland. 

MARCHING-,  one  of  the  first  necessities  to 
distinguish  a  body  of  disciplined  troops  from  a  mere 
crowd  of  men  is  a  regular  cadenced  step,  taken  by 
every  individual  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the 
same  foot.  The  necessity  of  this  for  harmonious 
action  is  obvious.  The  ancient  Roman  legions  had 
military  music  to  beat  time  for  their  march.  In 
the  feudal  ages,  when  infantry  fell  into  disrepute, 
cadenced  marching  was  xmattended  to,  and  seems 
only  to  have  been  thoroughly  revived  by  Marshal 
Saxe.  The  best  music  for  a  march  is  found  to  be 
some  simple  tune,  such  as  can  readily  be  performed 
by  drums  and  fifes.  The  music,  besides  preserving 
the  time,  acts  as  a  preventive  of  fatigue. 

In  the  British  service,  there  are  the  slow  march 
of  75  paces,  each  of  30  inches,  in  a  minute — 
only  used  on  parade;  the  quick  march,  of  110 
paces,  in  which  aE  evolutions  are  performed  ;  and 
the  double-quick,  of  150  running  paces,  with  the 
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knees  raised  high.  This  last  cannot  be  sustained 
for  any  great  distance,  and  is  employed  in  a  charge, 
or  in  suddenly  occupying  a  hill  or  some  commandmg 
position,  and  in  a  few  short  internal  movements  of 
regiments. 

Countermarchiag  is  an  evolution  by  which  a  body 
of  men  change  front,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
the  same  men  in  the  front-rank.  The  operation  for 
a  company  will  be  understood  by  the  annexed 
diagram,  where  the  solid  line  represents  the  first 
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*---.□  tJCjoacnoain   re&r  rank 

Countermarching : 

AB,  a&,  original  position ;  Ag^g,  a^b^,  the  new  poBition.    The 

arrows  denote  the  direction  in  which  the  ranks  face. 

position,  and  the  broken  line  that  afterwards  taken 
up,  the  movement  being  represented  by  '  right  face, 
quick  march,  left  wheel,  forward,  halt,  front,  dress.' 
On  the  same  principle,  a  whole  army  wiU  some- 
times change  front.  If  after  the  countermarch  the 
order  '  rear-face '  be  given,  the  same  front  will  be; 
preserved,  with  the  rear-rank  in  front,  and  what 
was  previously  the  right  now  serving  as  the  left. 
A  rear-rank  may  also  become  a  front-rank  by 
merely  countermaorching  round  the  end  of  the  latter, 
which  remains  stationary. 

MARCIANI'SI,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  situated  13  miles  north  of 
Naples,  in  a  low  unhealthy  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
several  lakes.     Pop.  9210. 

MARCION,  the  founder  of  the  Marcionites,  an 
extremely  ascetic  Gnostic  sect,  was  the  son  of  a 
Bishop  of  Sinope  in  Pontus.  In  his  earlier  years, 
he  was  a  sailor  or  ship-master.  Being  excom- 
municated by  his  father,  on  account  of  his  heretical 
opinions,  he  went  to  Rome  about  140  A.D.  He 
made  several  anxious  efforts  to  obtain  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Catholic  Church,  for  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  loved  schism ;  but  his  restless, 
prying,  theorising  intellect  constantly  led  biTn  into 
opinions  and  practices  too  hostile  to  those  of  his 
fellow-Christians  to  permit  of  their  being  passed 
over  in  silence.  After  his  final  excommunication, 
he  associated  himself  with  the  Syrian  Gnostic 
Cerdon,  and  founded  a  system,  in  some  respects, 
quite  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  The  gospel  of 
Christ,  according  to  him,  consisted  in  free  love  of 
the  Good;  the  Mosaic  system,  with  its  motives  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  was  mere  legality;  and 
there  is  as  irreconcilable  an  opposition  between  the 
respective  authors  of  the  'Law'  and  the  'Gospel,' 
i.  e.,  the  Creator,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  God  of 
the  Christians,  on  the  other,  as  there  is  between 
these  two  works.  His  system  is  but  imperfectly 
known ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  either 
three  or  four  aboriginal  beings — Good,  Evil,  Creator, 
and  Matter.  See  Gnostics.  Respecting  the  out- 
ward form  of  worship  practised  among  his  followers, 
little  is  known  save  that  it  had  great  similarity — 
as  had  their  whole  religious  system — to  that  of  the 
Manichaeans  (q.  v.).  M.  entirely  rejected  the  Old 
Testament;  and  of  the  New  Testament,  aU  but  a 
few  Epistles  and  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  which  had 
also  to  undergo  certain  changes  from  his  hand. 
The  first  four  chapters  were  omitted,  and  the  fifth 
he  began  with  the  words  :  '  In  the  15th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  God  came  to  Capernaum, 
a  city  of  Galilee,  and  spoke  on  the  Sabbath.'    The 
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Marcionites  subsisted  as  a  distinct  party  till  tlie 
6th  c,  and  were  diffused  through  Syria,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  &c.  Tertullian  and  others  wrote  against 
them. 

MABDI'liT,  a  oonsideraMe  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  is  strikingly  situated,  at  an  elevation  of 
2300  feet,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Mardin 
HiUa  (anciently  Mo\int  Masius),  67  miles  south- 
east of  Diarbekir.  It  contains  numerous  mosques, 
bazaars,  and  baths,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
The  ornaments  in  Arabesque  on  the  gates  of 
the  citadel  are  said  to  be  liner  than  those  of  the 
Alhambra.  Pop.  about  15,000,  of  whom  the  half 
are  Moslem  Kurds,  and  the  other  half  Chaldeans, 
Maronites,  and  Jacobites  (q.  t.),  and  who  carry  on 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  of 
leather.  During  the  decline  of  the  khalifate  of 
Bagdad,  M.  rose  to  considerable  importance,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  a  principality 
under  a  branch  of  the  Ayubites  (descendants  of 
SaJah-ed-dia),  but  its  short-lived  glory  was  soon 
after  quenched  by  the  advancing  tide  of  the  Mon- 
gols.   It  was  subsequently  taken  by  Tim<ir. 

MABEE',  .Loch,  in  the  west  of  Koss-shire,,  Soot- 
land,  is  18  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  one  to  three  miles,  and  a  depth,  in  some 
places,  of  60  fathoms.  Owing  to  its  great  depth,  it 
never  freezes  over  its -whole  extent.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountain-scenery  which,  for  wildness 
and  grandeur,  is  not  excelled  in  Scotland.  Its 
waters  are  carried  oflf  to  the  sea  by  the  river  Ewe, 
two  miles  in  length.  The  loch  contains  numerous 
islets,  one  of  which  contains  the  remains  of  an 
aaicient  chapel,  with  a  graveyard. 

MARE'MMA  (corrupted  from  Marittima,  situated 
on  the  sea),  a  vast  marshy  region  of  West  Italy, 
extending  along  the  sea-coast  of  Tuscany,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Cecina  to  Orbitello,  and  em- 
bracing an  area  of  997  square  miles.  The  Pontine 
Marshes  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  are  similar 
districts.  Formerly,  these  Maremme  were  fruitful 
and  populous  plains ;  but  neglect  of  the  water- 
courses of  the  district  allowed  the  formation  of 
marshes ;  and  now  they  have  become  generators 
of  tertiary  fevers,  and  present  an  aspect  of  dreary 
desolation  in  the  summer  njonths,  when  the  inha- 
bitants flee  from  their  miasmata,  prejudicial  alike  to 
man  and  bfeast,  Leopold  II.,  the  late  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  directed  especial  attention  to  the  drain- 
age and  amelioration  of  the  Tuscan  Maremme,  and 
considerable  success  attended  their  being  largely 
planted,  trees  being  a  corrective  of  their  malarious 
effects.  From  1828  to  1848,  the  cost  of  the  drainage 
of  the  M.  was  £531,000.  The  arable  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  M.  is  exuberantly  fertile;  but  the 
harvests  are  gathered  by  hired  labourers  in  the 
most  infected  districts,  and  in  their  emaciated  and 
livid  features  may  be  seen  the  fatal  action  of  malaria. 
During  winter,  the  M.  is  inhabitable,  and  yields 
good  pasture. 

MARE'NGO,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian 
province  of  Alessandria,  situated  near  the  Bormida, 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  forests.  M.  was  the 
scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  in  which  a  French 
army,  commanded  by  Bonaparte,  and  numbering 
somewhat  more  than  20,000,  defeated  and  routed 
32,000  Austrians,  under  General  Melas,  on  the  14th 
June  1800. 

MAKBO'TIS,  or  MAEEIA,  Lake,  the  modern 
Sirket-elrManlUt,  a  salt  lake  or  marsh  in  the 
north  of  Egypt,  extends  southward  from  the  city 
of  Alexandria,-  and  is  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  its  north-west  side,  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
of  sand.  In  ancient  Tames,  its  length  was  about 
42, miles,  its  breadth  about  22.     Its  shores  were 


planted  with  -olives  and  vines,  and  the  pajj^us, 
which  grew  upon  its  banks  and  on  its  eigjht  islets, 
was  famous  for  its  fine  quality.  In  more  recent 
times,  the  canals  which  fed  Lake  M.  were  neglected, 
and  its  depth  and  area  were  much  reduced.  In 
the  18th  c,  the  bed  had  become,  ia  great  part, 
a  sandy  waste ;  but  in  1801,  during  the  war 
between  the  English  and  French,  the  sea  was  let 
in  by  the  former,  and  it  is  now  again  a  marshy  lake. 
The  passage  by  which  the  sea  found  entrance  was 
subsequently  closed  up  by  Mehemed  Ali.  The 
present  dimensions  of  the  lake  are  about  27  miles 
long  by  25  miles  broad. 

MARGARET,  sometimes  called  the  'Northern 
Semiramis,'  queen  of  the  triple  Scandinavian  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  was  the 
second  daughter  of  Valdemar  III.,  king  of  Denmark, 
and  wife  of  Hakon  VIII.,  king  of  Norway.  M.  was 
born  in  1353,  and  on  the  death  of  her  father,  with- 
out direct  male  heirs,  in  1375,  the  Danish  nobles, 
passing  over  the  sou  of  Valdemar's  eldest  daughter, 
Ingeborg  of  Mecklenburg,  offered  the  crown  to  M. 
and  her  nusband  in  trust  for  their  infant  son  Olaf. 
By  the  death  of  Hakon  in  1380,  M.  became  sole 
guardian  of  the  young  prince,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
17  in  1387 ;  and  such  was  the  discretion  with  which 
she  had  "conducted  the  government  during  her  sole 
regency,  that  the  estates  of  both  kingdoms  concurred 
in  electing  her  as  their  joint  sovereign  ruler.  Having 
received  the  crown  at  their  hands,  she  convoked  a 
Umdthing,  in  which  she  announced  that,  with  the 
concurrence  of  her  subjects,  she  would  nominate  her 
grand-nephew,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  as  her  successor ; 
and  although,  owing  to  Erie's  infancy  at  the  time, 
and  his  subsequent  mcapaoity,  the  real  power  rested 
in  the  hands  of  M.,  she  contented  herself  from  that 
time  with  the  title  of  '  Margaret,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  daughter  of  Valdemar,  king  of  Denmaric'  At 
the  moment  that  M.  was  cementing  the  union  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Sweden  opened  the  way  for  a  further  extension 
of  her  power;  for  the  Swedish  king,  Albert  of 
Mecklenburg,  had  so  thoroughly  aSenated  the 
aiffeotions  of  his  subjects,  that  the  nobles,  declaring 
the  throne  vacant,  offered  to  acknowledge  M.  as 
their  ruler.  The  queen  lost  no  time  in  sending 
an  army  into  Sweden  to  support  her  pretensions, 
and  defeated  the  king's  German  troops  at  Leaby, 
where  Albert  and  his  son  Eric  fell  into  her  hands. 
Albert  remained  in  prison  seven  years,  during 
which  time  M.  succeeded  in  wholly  subjugating 
Sweden;  and  in  1397  she  made  her  triumphsu 
entry  into  Stockholm,  with  her  nephew  Eric,  who 
shortly  afterwards  was,  in  his  16th  year,  crowned 
king  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  On 
this  occasion,  M.  brought  forward  the  memorable 
Act  of  Union,  which  she  had  drawn  up  with  her 
own  hand,  and  to  which  were  appended  the  signa- 
tures of  seventeen  of  the  principal  men  in  the  tirree 
kingdoms.  By  this  remarkable  act,  known  as 
the  Union  of  Cabnar,  from  the  place  at  wMch  it 
was  signed  and  first  promulgated,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  three  kingdoms  should  remain  for 
ever  at  peace  under  one  king,  retaining  their  own 
laws  and  customs ;  and  that,  at  the  death  of  the 
sovereign,  if  he  left  several  sons,  one  of  their  number 
should  be  chosen  by  the  combined  estates  of  the 
three  realms,  who  were  also  to  elect  a  new  king  in 
the  event  of  the  deceased  monarch  having  died 
childless.  It  had  required  all  the  genius  and  con- 
ciliatory power  of  a  M.  to  fuse  the  discordant' 
elements,  of  which  her  triple  sovereignty  were 
composed,  into  harmony,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered,  therefore,  that  her  Utopian  schemes  for 
one  vast  Scandinavian  unity  of  empire  should  have 
utterly  broken  down  at  her  death,  and  sown  the 
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seeds  of  dissension  for  centuries  to  come.  The 
Swedes,  ■vrho  were  jealous  of  the  Danes,  never 
cordially  concurred  in  the  act,  and  were  the  first 
to  attempt  to  set  it  aside.  M.  died  in  1412, 
leaving  the  character  of  a  politic  and  able  ruler. 
Where  fair  means  failed  to  secure  her  ends,  she 
shewed  herself  ready  to  act  with  the  astute  craft 
for  which  her  father  had  been  noted;  and  while 
she  possessed  unusual  powers  of  fascination,  she 
seems  to  have  combined  masculine  vigour  with 
considerable  beauty  of  person.  By  the  Danes,  M. 
has  been  especially  venerated ;  but  they  have  reason 
to  the  present  day  to  lament  the  political  blunder  to 
which  the  pressure  of  circumstances  drove  her,  when 
she  converted  Holstein  into  a  hereditary  fief,  and 
thus  severed  it  more  completely  from  the  crown, 
to  which  it  had  previously  stood  in  the  relation  of 
an  appanage. 

MARGARET,  St,  Queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
•(cL.v.). 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU,  wife  of  Henry  VI. 
of  England,  and  daughter  of  RenS  of  Anjou,  the 
titular  king  of  Sicily,  and  of  Isabella  of  Lorraine, 
was  born  at  Pont-S-Mousson,  in  Lorraine,  March 
1425.  She  was  married  to  Henry  VI.  of  England 
in  1445;  and  her  husband  being  a  person  of  very 
weak  character,  she  exercised  an  almost  unlimited 
authority  over>  him,  and  was  the  virtual  sovereign 
of  the  realm  ;  but  a  secret  contract  at  her  marriage, 
by  which  Maine  and  Anjou  were  relinquished 
to  the  French,  excited  great  dissatisfaction  in 
England.  The  strife  between  the  EngHsh  and 
French,  which  lost  to  the  former  the  whole  of  their 
possessions  in  France  except  Calais,  was  charged 
upon  Margaret.  In  1450,  occurred  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Jack  Cade,  .and  soon  after,  the  country  was 
plunged  in  the  horrors  of  that  bloody  civil  war 
known  as  the  Wars  of  tlie  Roses  (q.  v.).  After  a 
struggle  of  nearly  20  years,  M.  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Tewkesbury,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  where  she  remained  five  years,  till  Louis 
XI.  redeemed  her  for  fifty  thousand  crowns.  She 
then  retired  to  France,  and  died  at  the  chMeau  of 
Dampierre,  near  Saumur,  in  Anjou,  25th  August  1482. 
MARGA'RIC  ACID  (C34H33O3  .  HO)  is  one  of 
the  soHd  fatty  acids.  At  an  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, it  is  solid,  white,  and  crystaUine ;  it  makes 
a  persistent  greasy  spot  on  paper ;  it  is  perfectly 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  boihng  alcohol, 
from  which  it  separates  in  glistening  groups  o£  very 
delicate  needles,  appearing  imder  the  microscope  as 
bunches  of  lily-leaf-shaped  crystals,  or  in  star-like 
forms,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  ether.  It  unites 
vrith  bases,  forming  margarates,  and  in  combination 
with  glycerine  (q.  v.)  forms  the  glyceride  or  fat 
known  as  margarine. 

This  acid  occurs  either  in  a  free  state  or  in 
combination  with  alkalies  in  most  of  the  animal 
fluids,  with  the  exception  of  the  urine,  and  as  a 
glyceride  it  is  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  fats.  Heintz  has  thrown  considerable 
doubt  on  the  existence  of  this  acid,  and  maintains 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  about  ten  parts  of  Palmitic 
Acid  (q.  V.)  with  one  part  of  Stearic  Acid  (q.  v.). 

MA'RGARINE  (CiosHioiOu)  appears,  from 
the  researches  of  Berthelot  (who  has  succeeded  in 
forming  this  and  other  fats  artificially),  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  three  equivalents  of  hydrated  margario 
acid  with  one  equivalent  of  glycerine,  with  the  loss 
of  six  equivalents  of  water ;  or  in  symbols — 


Hargaric  Acid. 


Glycctlne. 


Ci.sHio^Oi,  =  3.C„H„0,  -I-  CeHeOe  -  6H0. 

It  constitutes  the  soKd  ingredient  of  human  fat,  of 
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butter,  of  goose-grease,  of  olive  oil,  &c.  It  crystal- 
Uses  from  hot  alcohol  as  a  white  flocoulent  powder, 
which  under  the  microscope  appears  in  the  form  of 
very  delicate  needles,  so  grouped  as  to  radiate  from 
one  point,  and  thus  to  form  a  ^horl  of  fine  capillary 
threads.  According  to  the  views  of  Heintz,  referred 
to  in  the  article  Makgabic  Acid,  margarine  is  a 
mixture  of  pabnitine  and  stearine. 

MARGARI'TA,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
belonging  to  the  South  American  republic  of  Vene- 
zuela. Length,  40  miles ;  average  breadth,  12  miles ; 
area,  441  square  miles.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 
M.  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  was 
long  famous  for  its  pearl-fisheries,  whence  its  name. 

MARGARITA,  Santa,  a  town  of  SicHy,  42 
miles  north-west  Girgenti.    Pop.  7000. 

MA'RGATE,  a  municipal  borough,  seaport,  and 
famous  watering-place  of  England,  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  Kent,  about  70  miles  east-south-east  of 
London.  AH  the  usual  resources  of  a  watering- 
place — theatre,  baths,  libraries,  assembly-room,  &c. 
— are  found  here;  and  a  fine  pier,  which  is  the 
principal  promenade.  The  shore,  covered  with  a 
fine  and  firm  sand,  is  well  adapted  for  sea-bathing. 
Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  A 
fluctuating  population  of  between  50,000  and  100,000 
is  poured  into  the  town  by  railway  and  steamer 
during  the  season.    Pop.  (AprU  8,  1861)  8874. 

MARGUERITE  DE  VALOIS,  in  her  youth 
known  as  Marguerite  d'Angoulgme,  '  sister  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  daughter  of  Charles 
of  Orleans,  Comte  d'AngoulSme,  was  born  at 
AngoulSme,  llth  April  1492.  She  received  a 
brilliant,  and  even  a  profound  education,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  being  among  her  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Latin;  yet  she  was 
characterised  by  the  most  charming  vivacity.  In 
1509,  she  was  married  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Alen9on, 
who  died  in  1525.  Out  of  love  to  her  brother, 
Francis  I.,  she  repaired  to  Madrid,  to  attend  him 
in  his  sickness,  during  his  imprisonment  there. 
In  1527,  she  was  married  to  Henry  d'Albret,  kiag 
of  Navarre,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  a  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother 
of  the  great  French  monarch,  Henri  IV.  She 
encouraged  agriculture,  the  arts  and  learning,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation. When  the  persecution  of  heretics  in  France 
began  to  wax  hot,  and  furious  monks  declared  that 
she  ought  to  be  tied  up  in  a  sack,  and  pitched  into 
the  Seme,  she  felt  it  necessary  to  be  prudent  and 
reserved  in  her  speech,  and  in  her  later  years  even 
returned  to  the  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  But  she  never  ceased  to  act  with  a 
courageous  generosity  towards  the  Reformers,  who 
always  found  an  asylum  and  welcome  in  Navarre. 
She  wrote  a  Kttle  religious  work,  Miroir  de  I'dme 
PScheresse,  which  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne, 
as  favouring  Protestant  doctrines.  She  also  wrote 
poems  and  tales,  and  a  Heptameron  des  NouveUes 
(Par.  1559,  and  other  editions).  This  last  is  a 
singular  performance  for  a,  pious  lady  like  M. — ■ 
one  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  it.  Inferior  to 
its  model  (the  Pecameron  of  Boccaccio)  in.  point 
of  genius  and  inventiveness,  it  fully  equals  it  in 
indecency.  It  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
forms  one  of  Bohn's  extra  volumes.  M.  died  at  Odos, 
in  Bigorre,  21st  December  1549. 

MARIA  CHRISTINA,  Queen  of  Spain,  bom 
at  Naples,  27th  April  1806,  is  a  daughter  of 
Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicflies.  On  the  llth 
December  1829,  she  became  the  fourth  wife  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Sp$in;  who,  anxious  to  secure 
the  throne  to  his  own  posterity,  restored  in  March 
1830   the   law  of  '  Siete  partidas,'  by  which,  in 
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default  of  male  issue,  the  right  of  inheritance  was 
given  to  females,  and  in  October  of  that  year, 
the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  present 
Isabella  II.  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  liberals  gladly 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  queen,  rejoicing  to  see 
the  dreaded  Don  Carlos,  Ferdinand's  brother,  further 
removed  from  probable  succession  to  the  throne. 
Ferdinand  died,  29th  September  1833,  and  by  his 
testament  his  widow  was  appointed  guardian  of 
her  children — the  young  Queen  Isabella,  and  the 
Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  now  Duchess  de  Montpensier 
— and  also  regent,  till  the  young  queen  should 
attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  A  civil  war  broke 
out,  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos  seeking  to  place 
him  on  the  throne.  The  event  of  this  war,  which 
continued  tUl  1840,  was  long  doubtful,  and  Spain 
was  fearfully  desolated  by  contending  armies;  but 
the  queen-mother  seemed  indifferent  to  everything 
except  the  company  of  Don  Fernando  Mufioz,  one 
of  the  royal  body-guard,  whom  she  made  her 
chamberlain,  and  with  whom  she  was  united,  in 
December  1833,  in  a  morganatic  marriage,  which, 
however,  was  kept  secret,  whilst  her  connection 
with  him  was  no  secret.  She  has  had  ten  children 
by  him.  A  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  on  the  night 
01  the  13th  August  1836,  exposed  Mufioz  to  great 
danger,  and  led  the  queen-mother  to  concede  a 
constitiition  to  Spain.  Her  practice  as  regent  was  to 
adopt  the  course  agreeable  to  the  minister  of  the  day, 
and  thus  her  government  was  despotic  under  one 
ministry  and  liberal  under  another.  She  contrived, 
however,  upon  many  occasions  to  embarrass  the 
proceedings  of  her  more  liberal  or  constitutional 
ministers ;  but  when  she  sanctioned  by  her  signa- 
ture the  law  respecting  the  Ayuntamientos  (q.  v.),  a 
popular  commotion  ensued,  and  she  gave  to  the  new 
prime  minister  Espartero  (q.v.),  10th  October  1840^ 
a  renunciation  of  the  regency,  and  retired  to  France, 
but  continued  to  interfere  from  her  retirement  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain.  After  the  fall  of  Espartero, 
she  returned  to  Madrid  in  1843,  and  in  October 
1844,  her  marriage  with  Mufioz,  who  was  now  made 
Duke  of  Bianzares,  was  publicly  solemnised.  Her 
participation  in  the  schemes  of  Louis  PhUippe  as 
to  the  marriage  of  her  daughters,  in  1846,  and  her 
continual  exercise  of  all  her  influence  in  a  manner 
unfavourable  to  constitutional  hberty,  made  her  the 
object  of  great  dislike  to  the  whole  liberal  party 
in  Spain.  At  length,  in  July  1854,  a  revolution 
expelled  her  from  the  country,  and  she  again  took 
refuge  in  France,  where  she  had  taken  care  to  place 
most  of  her  property. 

MARIA  LOUISA,  tiie  second  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  bom  12th  March  1791,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria. 
She  was  married  to  Napoleon,  after  his  divorce  of 
Josephine,  2d  April  1810.  The  marriage  seemed  to 
give  stability  to  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  and  in 
some  measure  to  afford  a  prospect  of  peace  to 
Europe.  On  20th  March  1811,  she  bore  a  son,  who 
was  called  King  of  Rome.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  of  1813,  Napoleon  appointed  her  regent 
in  his  absence,  but  under  many  lunitations.  On  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  she  went  to  Orleans,  and 
thence,  in  "company  with  Prince  Esterhazy,  to  Ram- 
bouillet.  She  was  not  permitted  to  follow  her 
husband,  but  went  with  her  son  to  Schbnbruun, 
where  she  remained  tiU,  in  1816,  she  received  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placenza,  and  GuastaUa,  on 
the  government  of  which  she  then  entered.  She 
contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  Count  von 
Neipperg.   She  died  at  Vienna,  18th  December  1847. 

MARIA  THERESA,  Empress  of  Germany,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Karl  VI.,  was  bom  at 
Vienna,  13th  May  1717.  By  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 


(q.  v.),  her  father  appointed  her  heir  to  his  heredi- 
tary thrones.  In  1736,  she  married  Francis  Stephen, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  whom  she  gave  an  equal 
share  in  the  government  when  she  became  Queen 
of  Hungary  and  of  Bohemia,  and  Archduchess  of 
Austria,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  21st  October 
1740.  She  found  the  monarchy  exhausted,  the 
finances  embarrassed,  the  people  discontented,  and 
the  army  weak;  whilst  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Naples,  and  Sardinia,  stirred  up  by  France,  put 
forward  claims  to  portions  of  her  dominions,  chiefly 
founded  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  soon 
made  himselJE  master  of  Silesia ;  Spain  and  Naples 
laid  hands  on  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy ;  and 
the  French,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons  conquered  some 
of  the  hereditary  Austrian  territories.  The  young 
queen  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  losing  all  her 
possessions,  but  was  saved  by  the  chivalrous  fidelity 
of  the  Hungarians,  the  assistance  of  Britain,  and 
most  of  all  by  her  own  resolute  spirit.  Her  enemies 
also  quarrelled  amongst  themselves;  and  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession,  after  lasting  more  than 
seven  years,  terminated  in  her  favour  by  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  in  1748.  She  lost  only  Silesia 
and  Glatz,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
GuastaUa,  whUst,  on  the  other  hand,  her  husband 
was  elected  emperor.  During  the  time  of  peace,  she 
made  great  financial  reforms  ;  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  flourished,  the  national  revenues 
greatly  increased,  and  the  burdens  were  diminished. 
The  empress  availed  herself  of  the  increase  of  the 
revenue  for  the  increase  of  her  military  power.  She 
held  the  reins  of  government  herself,  but  was  much 
guided  by  her  husband  and  her  ministers.  She 
found  at  last  in  Kaunitz  (q.  v.)  a  minister  possessed 
of  the  wisdom  and  energy  requisite  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  and  in  him  she  plaqed  almost  unlimited 
confidence.  The  Seven  Years'  War  (q.  v.)  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  again  reduced  Austria  to  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion ;  but  when  it  was  concluded, 
the  empress  renewed  her  efforts  to  promote  the 
national  prosperity,  and  made  many  important 
reforms,  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
and  mitigating  the  penal  code.  Her  son  Joseph  was 
elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  1764;  and  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  in  1765,  she  associated  him 
with  herself  in  the  government  of  her  hereditary 
states,  but  in  reality  committed  to  him  the  charge 
only  of  military  affairs.  She  joined  with  Russia  and 
Prussia  in  the  partition  of  a  third  part  of  Poland 
(1772),  after  the  death  of  Augustus  III.,  although 
she  at  first  objected  to  the  proposed  spoUation,  and 
thought  it  necessary  to  satisfy  her  conscience  by 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  pope.  Gahcia  and 
Lodomeria  were  added  to  her  dominions  at  this 
time.  She  also  compelled  the  Porte  to  give  up 
Bukowina  to  her  (1777).  The  brief  Bavarian  war 
of  succession  ended  in  her  acquisition  of  the 
Innthal,  but  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Fiirsten- 
bund  or  League  of  German  Princes,  which  set 
bounds  to  the  Austrian  power  in  Germany.  M.  T. 
died  29th  November  1780.  Throughout  her  reign, 
she  displayed  a  resolute  and  mascuhne  character, 
and  raised  Austria  from  deep  depression  to  a  height 
of  power  such  as  it  had  never  previously  attained. 
Although  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  she  maintained 
the  rights  of  her  own  crown  against  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  correct  some  of  the 
worst  abuses  in  the  church.  She  prohibited  the 
presence  of  priests  at  the  making  of  wills,  abolished 
the  right  of  asylum  in  churches  and  convents,  sup- 
pressed the  Inquisition  in  MUan,  and  in  1773  the 
order  of  Jesuits.  She  also  forbade  that  any  person, 
male  or  female,  should  take  monastic  vows  before 
the  age  of  25  years.    She  did  nothing,  however,  to 
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ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  in  her 
dominions.  She  had  three  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Her  eldest  son,  Joseph  11.,  succeeded  her. 

MARIANA,  Juan,  a  distinguished  Spanish 
historian  and  scholar,  was  bom  at  Talavera  in  1537, 
and  in  1554  entered  the  then  rising  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  His  early  studies,  both  in  languages  and 
theology,  ■were  so  brilliant  that  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  his  order,  first  at  Rome 
(where  the  celebrated  Bellarmine  was  one  of  his 
scholars)  in  1561,  afterwards  in  Sicily  in  1565,  and 
finally  in  Paris  in  1569.  After  a  residence  there  of 
seven  years,  his  health  became  so  much  impaired 
that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  and  settled  at  Toledo,  where  he  resided  tiU 
his  death,  at  an  extreme  old  age,  in  1624.  His  retire- 
ment, however,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  most 
energetic  and  sustained  literary  activity.  From 
an  early  period,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  History  of 
Spain,  of  which  he  published  20  books  in  1592,  and 
10  additional  books,  carrying  the  narrative  down 
to  1516,  in  1605.  The  original  of  this  history  was 
Latin,  the  elegance  and  purity  of  which  have  secured 
for  M.  a  place  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
modem  Latinists.  Its  great  historical  merit  also  is 
admitted,  although  with  some  drawbacks,  even  by 
Bayle.  M.  himself  published  a  Spanish  translation, 
which  still  remains  one  of  the  classics  of  the  lan- 
guage. Among  his  other  productions,  are  a  volume 
published  at  Cologne  in  1609,  consisting  of  Seven 
Treatises  on  various  subjects ;  scholia  on  the  Bible, 
which,  although  written  at  the  age  of  83,  display 
a  degree  of  vigour  as  of  learning  which  might 
provoke  the  admiration  of  modern  biblical  students ; 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  with 
notes  and  dissertations ;  and  several  similar  works. 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  works  of  M.  is  his 
weU-known  treatise,  De  Sege  et  Eegis  Institutione, 
which  appeared  in  1599,  and  in  which  is  raised  the 
important  question.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  over- 
throw a  tyrant?  M.  decides  that  it  is — even  where 
the  tyrant  is  not  a  usurper  but  a  lawful  ting.  See 
Jesuits.  The  principles  of  the  book,  in  other 
particulars,  are  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  of 
all  modern  constitutional  writers.  The  tyrannicide 
doctrines  of  this  writer  drew  much  odium  upon  the 
entire  order  of  Jesuits ;  but  it  is  only  just  to 
observe  that  whUe,  upon  the  one  hand,  precisely 
the  same  doctrines  were  taught  in  almost  the  same 
words  by  several  of  the  Protestant  contemporaries  of 
M.  (see  HaUam's  Literary  History,  iii.  130 — 140) ; 
on  the  other,  M.'s  book  itself  was  formally  con- 
demned by  the  general  Aequaviva,  and  the  doctrine 
forbidden  to  be  taught  publicly  or  privately  by 
members  of  the  order. 

MARIAZE'LL,  the  most  famous  place  of  pilgrim- 
age in  Austria,  on  the  north  border  of  the  crown- 
land  of  Styria,  24  mUes  north  of  Brack.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  inns,  or  lodging-houses,  and  contains 
900  inhabitants.  It  is  visited  by  100,000  pilgrims 
annually.  Here  there  is  an  image  of  the  virgin 
believed  to  possess  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
During  the  great  annual  procession  from  Vienna,  the 
greater  number  of  the  pilgrims  of  both  sexes  spend 
the  night  in  the  woods  in  drinking,  singing,  and 
general  riot.  Formerly,  the  processions  from  Gratz 
and  Vienna  took  place  at  the  same  time,  but  owing 
to  the  fighting,  as  well  as  debauchery,  that  char- 
acterised the  occasion,  the  processions  were  ordained 
to  take  place  at  different  times. 

MARIE    ANTOINETTE    DE    LORRAINE, 

Josephine  Jeanne,  wife  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France, 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Her  mother  was  the  famous  Maria 
Theresa    [q.  v.).      M.    A.    was    bom    at    Vienna, 
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November  2,  1755;  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was 
betrothed  to  the  Dauphiu ;  and  in  the  following 
year  was  married  at  Versailles.  Her  reception  by 
her  husband  and  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  was  flattering 
enough ;  but  her  Austrian  frankness  and  simplicity, 
her  naivetS,  unceremonious  pleasantry,  and  detes- 
tation of  rigid  etiquette,  scandalised  Versailles. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  (May  1774), 
libels  were  circulated  by  her  enemies,  accusing  her 
of  constant  intrigues,  not  one  of  which  has  ever 
been  proved.  Her  faults,  as  a  queen  (and,  in  that 
age,  rapidly  growiug  earnest,  angry,  and  imbittered, 
they  were  fatal  ones),  were  a  certain  levity  of 
disposition,  a  girlish  love  of  pleasure,  banquets, 
fine  dress,  an  aristocratic  indifference  to  general 
opinion,  and  a  lamentable  incapacity  to  see  the 
actual  misery  of  France.  The  affair  of  the  dia- 
mond necklace  (q.  v.),  in  1785,  hopelessly  compro- 
mised her  good  name  in  the  eye  of  the  pubHo, 
although,  in  point  of  fact,  M.  A.  was  quite  innocent 
of  any  grave  offence.  Her  political  rdle  was  not 
more  fortunate.  Lomgnie  de  Brienne  and  Calonne 
were  ministers  of  her  choice,  and  she  shared 
the  opprobrium  called  down  upon  them  for  their 
reckless  squandering  of  the  national  finances.  She 
strongly  opposed  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables, 
and  in  the  following  year,  of  the  States-general, 
and,  iudeed,  she'  had  good  reason  to  dread  their 
convocation,  for  one  of  the  very  first  things  the 
Notables  did  was  to  declare  the  queen  the  cause 
of  the  derangement  of  the  finances.  From  the  tirst 
hour  of  the  Revolution,  she  was  an  object  of  fana- 
tical hatred  to  the  mob  of  Paris.  Her  Kfe  was 
attempted  at  Versailles  by  a  band  of  assassins  on 
the  morning  of  October  6,  1789,  and  she  narrowly 
escaped.  After  this,  she  made  some  spasmodic 
efforts  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  populace  by 
visiting  the  great  manufactories  of  the  capital, 
such  as  the  Gobelins,  and  by  seeming  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  labours  of  the  workmen,  but  the 
time  was  gone  by  for  sucb  transparent  sJiamming 
to  succeed.  The  relentless  populace  only  hated 
her  the  more.  At  last  she  resolved  on  flight. 
Her  husband  long  refused  to  abandon  his  country, 
and  she  would  not  go  without  him.  A  dim  sense 
of  kingly  duty  and  honour  was  not  awanting  to 
Louis,  but  after  the  mob  stopped  his  coach 
(April  18,  1791),  and  would  not  let  bim  go  to 
St  Cloud,  he  consented.  The  l^ht  took  place  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  June.  Unfortunately,  the 
royal  fugitives  were  recognised,  and  captured  at 
Varennes.  From  this  time,  her  attitude  became 
heroic  ;  but  the  J'rench  people  could  not  rid  them- 
selves of  the  suspicion  that  she  was  secretly  plot- 
ting with  the  allies  for  the  invasion  of  the  country. 
After  the  useless  effort  to  defend  the  TuilerieS' 
(August  10,  1792),  she  was  confined  in  the  Temple, 
and  separated  from  her  family  and  friends.  Here 
she  was  subjected  to  the  most  sickening  humilia- 
tions. About  a  year  after  (August  1,  1793),  she 
was  removed  to  the  Couciergerie,  by  order  of 
the  Convention,  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  (October  15),  and  guillotined  next  day. 
See  Memoires  sur  la  vie  privie  de  Marie  Antoinette, 
by  Mmo  Camijan  (Paris,  1823) ;  Buchez  and  Roux, 
Histoire  Parlementaire  ;  and  LaoreteUe,  Histoire  de 
France  pendant  le  XVIIIme  SiScle  (6  vols.  Paris, 
1850). 

MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,  wife  of  Henri  IV.  o£ 
France,  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  Grand-Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  was  born  at  Florence,  26th  April 
1573.  She  was  married  to  Henri  16th  December 
1600,  and  in  the  following  September,  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  The  union,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  happy.  M.  was  an  obstinate, 
passionate,  waspish,  and  withal  duU-headed  female, 
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and  her  quarrels  with  Henri  soon  became  the  talk 
of  Paria.  She  was — aa  such  woinen  are  apt  to  be — 
wholly  under  the  influence  of  favourites.  A  certain 
couple,  who  professed  to  be  man  and  wife,  Leonora 
Galiga!  and  Concini,  exercised  a  most  disastrous 
influence  over  her  mind,  and,  of  course,  encouraged 
her  dislike  to  her  husband.  The  assassination  of 
Henri  (May  14,  1610)  did  not  much  grieve  her, 
and  she  was  even  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
act,  but  nothing  was  ever  ascertained  that  could 
incriminate  her.  For  the  next  seven  years,  she 
governed  aa  regent,  but  proved  as  worthless  a 
ruler  as  she  had  been  a  wife.  After  the  death  of 
Concini,  a  sort  of  revolution  took  place.  Louis 
Xm.  assumed  royal  power.  She  was  confined  to 
her  own  house,  and  her  sou  refused  to  see  her. 
Her  partisans  tried  to  bring  about  a  civil  war,  but 
their  attempts  proved  futile ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
Richelieu,  then  Bishop  of  Lu^on,  she  made  her 
aubmission  to  her  son  in  1619,  and  took  her  place 
at  court.  M.  hoped  to  win  over  Richelieu  to  her 
pa,rty,  but  she  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  that 
mighty  genius ;  however,  she  soon  enough  found 
out  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  ruled  by  her, 
whereupon  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to  undermine 
his  influence  with  the  king.  Her  intrigues  for  this 
purpose  failed;  she  was  imprisoned  in  Compifegne, 
whence  she  escaped,  and  fled  to  Brussels  in  1631. 
Her  last  years  were  spent  in  utter  destitution,  and 
she  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  hayloft  at  Cologne, 
3d  July  1642. 

MARIE  GALANTB,  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  belongs  to  France, 
and  Hes  17  milea  south-east  of  Guadeloupe.  Area, 
about  60  square  miles,  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  wood,  and  surrounded  by  steep  rocky  shores. 
The  cultivated  soil  produces  sugar,  coffee,  and 
cotton.  Cattle  and  horses  are  abundant,  the  latter 
of  a,  highly  esteemed  breed.  Its  chief  town.  Grand- 
hours,  or  Marigot,  on  the  south-west  coast,  has  a 
population  of  2000.  The  population  of  the  island  is 
ISvOOO.  M.  G.  ia  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
ship  commanded  by  Columbus  when  he  discovered 
the  island  in  1493. 

MARI'ENBAD,  one  of  the  most  frequented  of 
the  Bohemian  spas,  33  miles  north-west  of  Pilaen, 
at  an  elevation  of  almost  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  springs  of  M.  have  long  been 
used  by  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  but  it  la  only 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
that  it  has  become  a  place  of  resort  for  persons 
from  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  aprings  are 
numeroua,  varying  in  temperature  from  48°  to  54° 
Fahrenheit.  They  are  aaline,  containing  aulphate 
of  soda  and  various  alkaline  ingredients,  but  differ- 
ing considerably  in  their  compoaition  and  quaUtiea, 
They  are.  used  both  internally  and  in  the  form  of 
baths.  Great  quantities  of  the  waters  of  some  of 
the  springs  are  exported  to  distant  places.  M.  is 
surrounded  by  wooded  heights,  has  a  population  of 
1100,  and  is  visited  every  season  by  upwards  of 
5000  patients. 

MARI'ENBXJRG,  an  old  town  of  Pruasia,  in 
the  province  of  West  Prussia,  on  the  Nogat,  28 
miles  south-east  of  Danzig.  It  was  long  the  seat 
of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order  (q.  v.) 
of  Knights,  who  removed  from  Venice  hither  in 
the  year  1300.  The  first  fortress  of  the  Knights, 
however,  was  founded  here  in  1274.  M.  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Knights  till  1457,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Poles.  The  castle,  or  palace, 
in  which  17  Grand  Masters  had  resided,  a  noble 
edifice  in  a  species  of  Gothic  peculiar  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Baltic,  was  reatored  in  1820. 
Pop.  7595. 


MARI'BNWERDER,  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  beautiful  tovms  of  the  provmce  of  West 
Prussia,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eleva- 
tion, about  two  miles  east  of  the  Vistula,  and  47 
miles  south-south-east  of  Danzig.  It  was  founded  in 
1233  by  the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knights,  and  ita  old 
castle  was  the  residence  of  a  commander  of  that 
order.  The  town  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly 
from  being  a  residence  of  numerous  government 
officials.  Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  carried 
on,  and  fruit  is  extensively  cultivated.     Pop.  6607. 

MA'RIGOLD,  a  name  given  to  certain  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Coihpositw,  sub-order  Corymiiferce, 
chiefly  of  the  genera  Calendula  and  Tagetes.  The 
genus  Godmdma  has  the  achenia  remarkably  curved, 
variously  toothed,  and  very  rough  on  the  back. 
The  species  are  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous 
plants  and  shrubs,  of  which  some  of  the  former  are 
found  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  latter  chiefly  in  SouSi  Africa.  Pot  M. 
[G.  officinalis)  is  an  annual,  a  native  of  France  and 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  with  an  erect 
stem,  1 — 2  f^et  high,  the  lower  leaves  obovate  on 
long  stalks,  and  large,  deep  yellow  flowers.  It  has 
long  been  very  common  in  British  gardens,  and 
there  are  varieties  with  double  flowers.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  slight  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitter 
taste.  It  was  formerly  in  great  repute  aa  a  carmin- 
ative, and  was  regarded  also  as  an  aperient  and 
audorific.  The  florets  were  the  .part  used,  and 
they  were  dried  in  autumn,  to  be  preserved  for  use. 
They  are  often  employed  to  adulterate  saffi:on,  and 
sometimes  for  colouring  cheese.  They  were  formerly 
a  frequent  ingredient  in  soups,  and  are  still  so  used  in 
some  parts  oi  England. — The  genus  Tagetes  consists 
of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  although  T.  erecta, 
one  of  those  most  frequently  cultivated  in  Britain, 
bears  the  name  of  Aprican  Marigold  ;  and  T. 
patula,  another  annual  well  known  in  our  flower- 
borders,  is  called  French  Marigold.  Both  species 
are  Mexican.  They  have  been  long  in  cultivation, 
and  with  a  little  assistance  of  a  hotbed  in  spring, 
succeed  well  even  in  Scotland,  and  are  much  admired 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers. — Corn  M.  is  a 
Chrysanthemum  (q.  v.). — Maesh  M.  (q.  v.)  has  no 
botanical  affinity  with  the  true  marigolds. 

MARINE  ENGINE.     See  Steam-Enoine. 

MARI'NE  FORTIFICATION  differs  from  land 
fortification  in  that  the  approaches  of  the  enemy 
which  are  to  be  resisted  take  place  on  the  level 
of  the  aea,  so  that  he  can  come  near  without 
having  to  overcome  the  dangerous  slope  of  the 
glacis.  The  combat  ia  simply  one  between  two 
powerful  batteries,  and  the  question  to  be  decided 
is,  whether  the  ship  or  the  fort  wiH  first  be  placed 
hors  de  combat :  the  ahip  having  ordinarily  the 
largest  number  of  guns,  while  the  fort  has  more 
aolid  battlements,  and  its  fewer  guns  of  ^eat 
calibre  can  be  fired  with  a  steadiness  unattainable 
on  so  shifting  a  base  as  the  oceaiL  Under  theae 
circumstances,  the  less  relief  a  sea-fortress  has  the 
better,  aa  by  so  much  the  leas  is  it  likely  to  be 
hit  from  the  shipping.  Its  walls  are  usually  built 
perpendicular,  or  nearly  so.  The  magazines  and 
quarters  for  the  men  are  bomb-proof,  as  also  are  the 
casemates,  from  which  the  guns  are  usually  fired, 
although  sometimes,  as  in  the  martello-tower,  the 
gun  is  worked  on  the  top  of  the  structure. 

Sea-fortifications  may  be  of  various  importance ; 
the  simplest  being  the  battery  consisting  of  a  mere 
parapet  formed  in  a  cliff  or  on  a  hill,  and  mounted 
with  guns  to  command  the  sea ;  theae  are  generally 
built  m  such  concealed  situations,  that  it  is  hoped 
the  hostile  ships  will  not  perceive  them  until  they 
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actually  open  fire.  They  axe  numerous  all  around 
the  British  coast.  Next  greater  in  importance  is 
the  Martello  Tower  (q.  v.).  More  powerful  still 
are  the  beach-forts,  such  as  those  which  on  either 
shore  defend  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbour  : 
these  are  constructed  of  the  most  solid  masonry, 
and  armed  with  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre, 
sweeping  the  very  surface  of  the  sea,  so   as  to 


Casemated  Bomb-proof  Sea-fort : 

A,  caBemate  embrasures;  n,  loopholes  for  small-arms; 

bf  guns  mounted  en  barbette. 

strike  an  approaching  ship  between  wind  and  water. 
The  guns  are  usually  in  bomb-proof  casemates, 
and  the  fort  is  often  defended  on  the  land  side, 
if  the  coast  be  level;  if,  however,  higher  ground 
be  behind,  this  would  be  useless,  and  then  the 
sea-front  alone  is  defensible.  Most  terrible  of  all 
sea-forts,  however,  are  the  completely  isolated  forts,^ 
with  perpendicular  faces  and  two  or  three  tiers  of 
heavy  guns.  Such  are  the  tremendous  batteries 
which  render  Cronstadt  almost  inapproachable,  and 
by  which  Spithead  and  Plymouth  Sound  are  now 
being  fortified.  These  forts  are  generally  large,  with 
all  the  requisites  for  a  garrison  to  maintain  itself ; 
against  them,  wooden  ships  stand  no  chance,  and  in 
the  American  Civil  War,  Fort  Sumter  at  Charleston 
has  shewn  itself  no  mean  antagonist  for  ironsides. 
In  the  new  forts  at  Spithead,  &c.,  iron  is  to  be 
employed  as  the  facing,  in  plates  of  such  vast  thick- 
ness and  weight,  that  it  is  supposed  no  ship  can 
ever  possess  any  comparable  resisting  power ;  and 
as  they  are  to  be  armed  with  guns,  the  smallest  of 
which  wlU  probably  be  300-pounders,  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  able  to  destroy  any  fleet  that 
could  be  sent  against  them. 

At  the  present  day,  the  value  of  sea-fortifications 
is  disputed,  as  iron-plated  vessels  may  pass  them 
with  impunity,  unless  the  artillery  in  the  fort  be  so 
heavy  as  to  destroy  the  armour  of  the  ships.  In  the 
long-run,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  fort  can 
command  the  greater  power ;  for  its  armour  may 
be  of  any  thickness,  while  that  of  the  ship  must  be 
limited  by  her  floating  powers,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  limit  to  the  size  of  artillery  must  be  sooner 
reached  in  a,  ship  than  in  a  solid  and  stationary 
fortress. 

MARINB-STOKB  DEALERS,  in  point  of  law, 
are  subjected  to  certain  restrictions  as  regards  the 
business  they  carry  on,  in  order  to  keep  some  check 
on  their  relations  with  thieves  and  other  vendors  of 
stolen  property.  They  are  bound,  under  a  penalty 
of  £20,  to  have  their  name  and  the  words  '  Dealer  in 
Marine  Stores '  distinctly  painted  in  letters  not  less 
than  six  inches  in  length  over  their  warehouse  or 
shop ;  to  keep  books  stating  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  they  bought  or  received  the  respective 
articles  in  their  possession ;  not  to  purchase  marine 
Stores  from  any  person  apparently  under  16  years 
of  age  ;  not  to  cut  up  any  cable  or  article  exceeding 
five  fathoms  in  length  without  a  permit  from  jus- 
tices of  the  peace.  By  a  recent  act,  24  and  25  Vict.  c. 
101,  dealers  in  old  metals  have  also  been  subjected 
to   similar  restrictions.     Whenever  a  dealer  in  old 


metal  has  been  once  convicted  of  being  in  possession 
of  stolen  property,  justices  of  the  peace  may  order 
him  to  be  registered  at  the  chief  police-ofEoe  of  his 
district,  and  he  shall  keep  a  book  containing  entries 
of  the  goods  he  has,  and  of  the  person  from  whom 
obtained,  &o. 

MARINED,  a  term  applied  in  -Heraldry  to  an 
animal  whose  lower  part  is  terminated  like  the  tail 
of  a  fish. 

MARINES  are  soldiers  that  serve  on  board 
ships  of  war.  The  men  are  drilled  in  all  respects 
as  soldiers  (light  infantry),  and  therefore  on  shore 
are  simply  ordinary  land-forces.  On  board  ship, 
they  are  trained  to  seamen's  duties,  but  stUl 
preserving  their  military  organisation.  Their  ordi- 
nary functions  are  as  sharp-shooters  in  time  of 
action,  and  at  other  times  to  furnish  sentries  for 
guarding  the  stores,  gangways,  &c.  They  are  useful 
as  exercising  a  good  control  over  the  less  rigidly 
disciplined  sailors ;  and  having  always  firearms  and 
bayonets  ready,  they  have  often  been  instrumental 
in  suppressing  the  first  outbreaks  of  mutiny.  The 
Royal  Marines  are  divided  into  four  divisions  of 
light  infantry  and  one  of  artillery.  Promotion  can- 
not be  purchased,  but  goes  by  seniority  throughout 
the  corps.  In  rank,  marine  officers  oorresj<ond  with 
army  officers  of  similar  grades  according  to  seniority ; 
as  a  corps,  the  marines  take  place  between  the  49th 
and  50th  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line.  Every 
ship,  on  being  commissioned,  has  her  complement  of 
marines  drafted  into  her.  The  uniform  is  red,  with 
blue  facings  and  white  belts.  On  their  colours,  the 
men  proudly  bear  the  word  'Gibraltar,'  in  the 
famous  defence  of  which  fortress  they  bore  an 
heroic  part. 

Marines  were  first  established,  as  a  nursery  from 
whence  to  obtain  seamen  to  man  the  fleet,  by  order 
in  coimoil  of  16th  October  1664.  Their  utility 
becoming  conspicuous,  other  regiments  of  marine 
forces  were  raised,  so  that  by  1741  there  were  10,000 
men,  and  in  1759  as  many  as  18,000.  During  the 
great  French  war,  the  number  rose  above  30,000, 
but  a  great  reduction  took  place  after  peace  was 
concluded.  By  the  navy  estimates  of  1863 — 
1864,  18,000  marines  are  provided,  including  3150 
artillery,  at  a  cost  for  the  year  of  £512,055.  Their 
government  rests  solely  with  the  Admiralty. 

MARINI,  Giovanni  Batista,  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Naples  in  1569.  After  a  period  of  fruitless 
study,  M.  abandoned  jurisprudence  for  the  more 
congenial  pursuit  of  poetry,  a  decision  which  so 
incensed  his  father  as  to  lead  to  his  expulsion  from 
home.  All  through  life,  M.  seems  to  have  courted 
troubles  by  his  unbridled  licentiousness,  and  many 
of  his  best  compositions  are  polluted  with  a ,  shame- 
less obscenity,  unavaiUngly  deplored  by  the  poet  at 
the  approach  of  death,  when  he  expressed  iihe  desire 
that  they  should  be  suppressed  and  destroyed.  M. 
quitted  Naples  for  Rome,  and  finally  followed  in 
the  suite  of  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  to  Turin,  where 
he  was  at  first  received  with  flattering  notice  from 
the  reigning  prince,  Charles  Emmanuel ;  but  on 
the  publication  of  some  biting  satirical  verses,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison.  On  his  release,  he  repaired 
to  France,  where  Marie  de  Medicis  received  him 
with  marked  favour,  and  conferred  on  him  a  liberal 
pension.  In  his  poem  II  Tempio  he  celebrates  this 
queen's  noble  qualities.  His  best  work,  the  Adone, 
was  written  during  his  residence  in  France,  and 
on  its  publication,  he  revisited  his  native  country 
(1622),  and  died  at  Naples,  aged  56,  in  1625,  in  the 
midst  of  high  public  festivities  in  his  honour.  He 
is  the  founder  of  the  Marinist  school  of  poetry,  of 
which  the  essential  features  are  florid  hyperbole 
and  false  overstrained  imagery. 
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MARI'NO,  or  SAN  MARINO,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  limited  republican  states  of 
Europe,  consists  of  a  craggy  mountain  2200  feet  in 
height,  situated  amidst  the  lesser  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  and  encircled  by  provinces  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Pontifloal  States.  It  possesses 
a  total  area  of  21  miles,  and  comprises  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  and  several  villages  in  the 
adjacent  territory.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but, 
owing  to  its  exposure,  high  winds  and  frequent 
rains  prevail.  The  town  of  M.  is  built  on  a  slope 
of  the  mountain ;  it  is  accessible  only  by  one  road, 
and  is  protected  by  walls  and  towers ;  it  contains 
several  squares  and  streets,  rudely  paved,  and 
various  public  buildings,  including  seven  churches, 
a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  the  governor's  palace,  con- 
vents, museums,  and  hospitals.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  reckoned  at  8000,  are  noted  for  their 
hospitality,  sobriety,  industry,  and  general  morality. 
They  are  sensitively  jealous  of  their  rights,  and 
chng  with  tenacity  to  their  territorial  and  legislative 
independence.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  agricultural 
produce  and  cattle. 

The  early  history  of  the  republic  is  very  obscure. 
During  the  medieval  wars  of  Italy,  M.  had  its  pigmy 
feuds  and  factions,  which  seem  to  have  been  none 
the  less  envenomed  from  the  pettiness  of  the  arena 
in  which  they  were  enacted.  In  1740,  the  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government  was  securely  guaranteed 
against  further  assault.  The  rights  of  this  minia- 
ture'state  were  scrupulously  respected  by  Napoleon 
during  his  Italian  campaign.  ,  The  government, 
designated  the  Sovereign  Grand  Coiincil  {Genercde 
Gondglio  Principe),  is  composed  of  60  members,  of 
whom  one-third  are  nobles.  Prom  this  number 
are  selected  the  smaller  '  Council  of  Twelve '  (two- 
thirds  from  the  town  and  the  rest  from  the  country), 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jurisconsult,  decide  in 
questions  of  the  2d  and  3d  instance.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  are  termed  Captains-regent 
(Gapitani  Seggenti).  They  are  chosen,  the  one 
from  the  party  of  the  nobles,  the  other  from  the 
bourgeoisie.  They  each  hold  office  only  for  six 
months.  The  army,  or  rather  the  mUitia  of  the 
republic,  numbers  1189  men. 

MARIO,  Giuseppe,  Marquis  de  Candia,  was 
bom  at  Turin  in  1810,  of  an  aristocratic  family,  and 
evinced  from  his  boyhood  high  musical  abilities. 
In  1830,  he  received  his  Commission  as  officer  in  the 
Chasseurs  Sardes ;  but  having  involved  himself  in 
some  youthful  escapade,  was  ordered  from  Genoa 
to  a  temporary  retreat  at  CagKari.  Prom  thence 
he  threw  up  his  commission,  and  imally  escaped  to 
Paris,  on  his  resignation  not  being  accepted.  The 
young  Sardinian  deserter  speedily  won  his  way 
into  the  most  exclusive  circles  of  fashionable  Paris, 
both  by  the  genuine,  manly-  stamp  of  his  nature, 
and  the  charm  of  his  exquisite  voice.  Having 
contracted  debts,  however,  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  first-tenor  of  the  Opera,  with  a  salary  of 
1500  francs  per  month ;  at  the  same  time  he  changed 
his  name  from  Marquis  of  Candia  to  Mario.  After 
a  term  of  two  years'  study  at  the  Conservatoire, 
M.  made  his  dgbut,  on  the  2d  December  1838,  in 
Robert  le  Diable,  and  achieved  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  operatic  triumphs.  At  the  ThStoe  Italien, 
he  took  rank  vtdth  Rubini,  Lablache,  Mahbran,  Sou- 
tag,  and  Grisi ;  and  by  none  of  these  great  artists 
was  he  excelled  in  purity,  sweetness,  method, 
and  taste.  From  1845  to  1850,  he  fulfilled  an 
engagement  in  Russia,  and  on  his  return  appeared 
in  London,  where  his  success  was  immense.  M.'s 
operatic  career  has  been  a  succession  of  brilliant 
and  remunerative  engagements.  In  his  private 
capacity,  he  is  esteemed  for  his  largg-handed  hber- 
ality  to  the  many  political  exiles  of  his  country. 


and  his  noble  assistance  to  struggling  artists.  His 
repertoire  embraces  aU  the  great  works  of  Rossini, 
Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Verdi. 

MARIO'LATRY  (Gr.  Maria,  and  latreia,  adora- 
tion), a  name  given  by  polemical  writers  to  the 
worship  paid  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  This  name  is  intended  to  imply  that  tho 
Catholic  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  the  supreme 
worship  of  latreia  or  adoration,  which  Catholics 
earnestiy  disclaim,  although,  from  her  relation  to 
our  Lord,  they  hold  her  worship,  which  they  style 
hyperdulia,  to  be  higher  than  that  of  all  other 
saints.  See  Invocation  of  Saints.  Many  examples 
of  prayers  addressed  to  Mary,  of  acts  of  worship 
done  in  her  honour,  and  of  expressions  employed 
regarding  her,  are  alleged  by  controversialists,  for 
the  pirrpose  of  shewing  that  the  worship  of  Mary  in 
the  Roman  Church  is  in  effect  '  adoration.'  Such 
are  (see  Parrar's  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,  p.  372) 
the  '  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary ; '  the 
adaptation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  as  a  profes- 
sion of  faith  regarding  her ;  addresses  to  her  as  the 
'hope  of  the  desponding,  and  refuge  of  the  desti- 
tute ; '  professions  that  '  her  Son  has  given  her 
such  power  that  whatever  she  wills  is  immediately 
done ; '  kneelings  and  prostrations  before  her  image  ; 
pilgrimages  in  her  honour.  To  these  and  similar 
allegations,  Roman  Catholics  reply,  that  many  of 
the  objected  prayers  and  devotional  practices  are 
entirely  unauthorised  by  the  church,  and  that  some 
of  them  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  misinterpretation; 
but  they  further  insist  that  all  such  prayers,  how- 
ever ■ftrorded,  are  to  be  understood,  and  are,  in  fact, 
understood  by  all  Roman  CathoHcs,  even  ordinarily 
acquainted  vrith  the  principles  of  their  faith,  solely 
as  petitions  for  the  intercession  of  Mary,  and  as 
exjiressions  of  reliance,  not  on  her  own  power,  but 
on  the  efficacy  of  her' prayers  to  her  Son.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  in  this  work  to  enter  into  such 
controversies,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  church,  and  of  its 
present  condition,  as  it  is  professed  by  those  religious 
bodies  among  which  the  practice  now  prevails. 

Although  no  trace  is  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  any  actual  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
yet  Roman  Cathohc  interpreters  regard  the  lan- 
guage of  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  saluted  her  as 
'  fuU.  of  grace,'  or  highly  '  favoured,'  and  as  blessed 
'among  women,'  and  her  ovm  prediction  in  the 
canticle  of  the  Ma^ificat,  that  '  all  nations  should 
call  her  blessed  '  (Luke  i.  48),  as  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  practice  of  their  church;  and  they 
rely  equally  on  the  language  employed  by  the 
early  Fathers,  aa,  for  instance,  Irenseus,  regarding' 
the  Virgin,  although  Protestants  consider  it  as 
having  reference  to  the  incarnation.  But  it  seems 
quite  certain  that,  during  the  first  ages,  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Virgin  and  the  other  saints  must 
have  held  a  subordinate  place  in  Christian  worship ; 
the  reason  for  which,  according  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, was  probably  the  fear  which  was  entertained 
of  reintroducing  among  the  recent  converts  from 
paganism  the  polytheistic  notions  of  their  former 
creed.  But  from  the  time  of  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  in  the  4th  c,  the  traces  of  it  become 
more  apparent.  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  his  pane- 
gyric of  the  virgin  martyr  Justina,  tells,  that  in 
her  hour  of  perU  she  '  implored  Mary  the  Virgin  to. 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  virgin  in  her  danger '  (0pp. 
tome  i.  pp.  278,  279).  St  Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  in 
the  same  age,  uses  language  which  is  held  by  Roman 
Cathohos  to  be  equally  favourable  to  their  view; 
and  the  fact  that  about  this  time  there  arose  a  sect, 
the  CoUyridians,  who  were  condemned  for  the  actual 
adoration  of  the  Virgin,  seems  to  them  to  prove 
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that  some  worslnp  of  her  must  have  existed  in 
the  church,  out  of  which  this  excessive  ■worship  of 
the  CoUyridians  grew.  But  it  was  only  after  the 
heresy  of  Nestorius  that  the  worship  of  Mary  seems 
to  have  obtained  its  f  uU  development.  His  denial  to 
her  of  the  character  of  mother  of  God,  and  the  solemn 
affirmation  of  that  character  by  the  ecumenical 
council  of  Ephesus  (430  A.  D.),  had  the  effect  at.once 
of  quickening  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  drawing 
forth  a  more  marked  manifestation  on  the  part  of 
the  church  of  the  belief  which  had  been  called  into 
question.  The  5th  and  6th  centuries,  both  iu  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  exhibit  clear  evidence  of  the 
practice ;  and  the  writers  of  each  succeeding  age 
tin  the  Reformation  speak  with  gradually  increas- 
ing enthusiasm  of  the  privileges  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  of  the  efficacy  of  her  functions  as  a  mediator 
with  her  Son.  St  Bernard,  and,  still  more,  St  Bona- 
ventura,  carried  this  devotional  enthusiasm  to  its 
greatest  height ;  and  the  popular  feeling  foimd  a 
stronger  and  still  more  strong  manifestation  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  church.  From  a  very  early 
period,  we  find  several  festivals  of  the  '  blessed 
Virgin ; '  but  in  the  centuries,  to  which  we  refer, 
the  number  received  large  additions.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  '  Rosary  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  the 
appointment  of  a  special  office  in  her  honour,  and 
more  than  aU,  the  fame  of  many  of  the  sanctuaries 
which  were  held  to  be  especially  sacred  to  her 
worship,  gave  a  prominence  to  the  devotion  which 
Protestants  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
honour  which  they  hold  due  to  God  alone. 

The  chief  festivals  of  the  Virgin,  common  to  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Churches,  are  the  Conception, 
the  Nativity,  the  Purification,  the  Annunciation,  the 
Visitation,  and  the  Assumption.  All  these  festivals 
are  retained  in  the  English  calendar.  The  Roman 
Church  has  several  special  festivals,  with  appro- 
priate offices — all,  however,  of  minor  solemnity. 

MARIONB'TTBS,  httle  jointed  puppets  of  wood 
or  cardboard,  representing  men  and  women,  and 
moved  by  means  of  cords  or  springs  by  a  concealed 
agent.  They  are  exhibited  in  what  are  called 
marionette  theatres,  the  exhibiter  varying  his  voice, 
so  that  a  sort  of  dramatic  performance  is  accom- 
plished. This  entertainment  was  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  Romans.  In 
modem  times,  it  has  chiefly  prevaQed  ia  France 
and  Italy,  and  has  there  reached  a  very  respectable 
degree  of  artistic  perfection. 

MARIOTTB,  Edme,  a  distinguished  French 
natural  philosopher,  was  bom  in  Burgundy  during 
the  first  half  of  the  17th  c,  and  was  the  prior  of  St 
Martin-sous-Beaune,  when  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
admitted  him  within  its  pale  in  1666.  His  life  is 
devoid  of  particular  interest,  having  been  almost 
wholly  spent  in  his  cabinet,  among  his  books  and 
instruments.  He  died  in  1684.  M.'s  forte  consisted 
in  an  extraordinary  power  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  experiment.  He  repeated  Pascal's  experiments 
on  gravitation,  and  detected  some  peculiarities 
which  had  escaped  that  ingenious  philosopher ; 
confirmed  Galileo's  theory  of  motion ;  enriched 
hydraulics  with  a  multitude  of  discoveries,  and 
finally  made  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conduction  of  water,  and  calculated  the 
strength  necessary  for  pipes  under  different  circum- 
stances. His  collected  works  were  pubhshed  at 
Leyden  in  1717,  and  at  the  Hague  (2  vols.  4to) 
in  1740.  His  Traits  du  Mouvement  des  Eaiix  was 
pubHshed  by  La  Hire  (Paris,  1786,  12mo). 

MARIOTTE,  Law  op,  an  empirical  law  deduced 
by  Boyle  (q.v.)  and  Mariotte  (q.  v.)  from  two  inde- 
pendent series  of  experiments,  though,  strangely 
enough,  reached  by  both  at  about  the  same  time ;  it 
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is  generally  expressed  as  follows  :  TTie  temperature 
remaining  the  same,  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  of 
gas  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  pressure  which  it  sustains. 
This  law  may  be  held  to  be  substantially  correct 
within  a  considerable  range  of  pressure.  But  the 
labours  of  Regnault  have  made  it  evident  that 
atmospheric  air  and  most  other  gases,  especially 
under  very  high  pressures,  are  really  more  com- 
pressed than  if  they  followed  the  law.  This  devia- 
tion is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  gases  capable 
of  being  liquefied,  as  they  approach  the  point  of 
liquefaction. 

MARI'TZA  (the  anc.  Jlehrus),  a  river  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Rumili,  takes  its  rise  in 
lat.  42°  N.,  long.  24°  E.,  and  flows  east-south-east 
to  Adrianople,  where  it  bends  south,  and  falls  into 
the  .iEgean  by  the  Gulf  of  Enos.  It  is  upwards  of 
300  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  to  Adrianople, 
about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  . 

MARIU'POL,  or  MARIAMPOL,  a  seaport  in 
the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia,  is  situated 
near  the  place  where  the  Kalmius  falls  into  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  60  Eiiiles  west  of  Taganrog.  It  was  founded 
in  1779^by  Greek  emigrants  from  the  Crimea,  and 
the  port  was  opened  to  foreign  vessels  in  1836,  when 
20  ships  entered  it ;  but  by  1853  their  number  had 
increased  to  309.  The  articles  of  export  are  wheat, 
linseed,  wool,  and  hides  from  the  adjacent  provinces, 
the  total  value  in  1853  being  £500,000.  The  imports 
are  insignificant,  ships  most  commonly  arriving  in 
ballast.  Pop.  5289,  who  speak  a  corrupt  jargon 
derived  from  the  Turkish  and  Greek  languages. 

MA'RIXJS,  C,  a  Roman  general,  was  bom  of 
an  obscure  family,  at  the  village  of  Oereatae,  near 
Arpinum,  157  B.C.  In  the  l^mantine  war  (134 
E.  0.),  he  served  with  great  distinction  under  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus,  who  treated  him  with 
high  consideration,  and  even  indicated  that  he 
thought  him  a  fit  successor  to  himself.  In  119  B.C., 
he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  signalised 
himself  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  nobles,  by 
whom  he  was  intensely  hated.  In  114  B.  0.,  he  went 
to  Spain  as  proprstor,  and  cleared  the  country  of 
the  robbers  who  infested  it.  He  now  married  Julia, 
the  aunt  of  Jtalius  Csesar.  He  accompanied  Q. 
Csecilius  MeteUus  to  Africa  in  109  B.C.,  was  elected 
consul  two  years  after,  and  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Jugurthan  war,  which  he  brought 
to  a  successful  close  in  the  beginniug  of  106  b.c. 
Prom  this  period  dates  the  jealousy  between  him 
and  L.  SuUa,  then  his  quEestor,  which  was  ulti- 
mately productive  of  so  many  horrors.  Meanwhile, 
an  immense  horde  of  Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  other 
northern  barbarians,  had  burst  into  Gaul,  and 
repeatedly  defeated  the  Roman  forces  with  great 
slaughter.  M.  was  again  called  to  the  consulate  for 
the  year  104  B.  c,  and  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
time  iu  the  following  years,  103 — 101  B.  c,  for  it 
was  felt  that  he  alone  could  save  the  republic.  The 
war  against  the  Teutones  in  Transalpine  Gaul  occu- 
pied him  for  more  than  two  years ;  but  he  finally 
annihilated  them  in  a  battle  of  two  days'  duration 
at  Aquae  Sextise,  now  Aix,  iu  Provence,  where 
200,000— according  to  others,  100,000— Teutones 
were  slain.  Aiter  this,  he  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  north  of  Italy  against  the  Cimbri 
(q.  v.),  whom  he  also  overthrew,  near  Vecellse  to 
the  west  of  Milan,  with  a  like  destruction  (101 
B.  c).  The  people  of  Rome  knew  no  bounds 
to  their  joy.  M.  was  declared  the  saviour  of  the 
state,  the  third  founder  of  Rome,  and  his  name 
was  mentioned  along  with  those  of  the  gods  at 
banquets.  He  was  made  consul  for  the  sixth  time 
in  100  B.  0.  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that,  had 
he  died  at  this  period,  he  would  have  left  behind 
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him  one  of  the  greatest  reputations  in  Roman 
history.  When  Smla,  as  consul,  was  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatio  war,  M.,  who 
had  long  manifested  an  insane  jealousy  of  his 
patrician  rival,  attempted  to  deprive  Vii'tti  of  the 
command,  and  a  civil  war  began  (88  B.  c).  M. 
was  soon  forced  to  flee,  and  after  enduring  the 
most  frightful  hardships,  and  making  mimerous 
hairbreadth  escapes,  he  reached  Africa,  where 
he  remained  until  a  rising  of  his  friends  took 
place  under  Cinna.  He  then  hurried  back  to  Italy, 
and,  along  with  Cinna,  marched  against  Rome, 
which  was  obliged  to  yield.  M.  was  delirious  in 
his  revenge  upon  the  aristocracy;  a  band  of  4000 
slaves  carried  on  the  work  of  murder  for  five  days 
and  nights.  M.  and  Cinna  were  elected  consuls 
together  for  the  year  86  B.  0.,  bub  the  former  died 
after  he  had  held  the  of&ce  seventeen  days. 

MA'EJOEAM  {Origanum),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Labiates,  having  a  ten-ribbed,  five- 
toothed  calyx,  loose  spikes,  and  broad  bracts.  The 
species  are  annual,  perennial,  and  shrubby  plants, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  East,  and  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  They  abound 
in  a  yellow  essential  oil — Oil  of  M.  or  OH  of 
Origanv/m — ^which  is  obtained  from  some  of  the 
species  by  distillation.  The  CoMMOif  M.  (0.  iml- 
gore)  is  the  only  species  found  in  Britain,  and  is 


1,  Sweet  Marjoram  {Oriffari'um  Majorama);  2,  Common 
Marjoram  {prigam.v/m,  vulgwre). 

not  unfrequent  in  dry  hilly  and  bushy  places.  It 
is  a  perennial  plant,  has  a  stem  one  foot  high,  ovate 
leaves,  and  roundish,  panioled,  crowded  heads  of 
purple  flowers,  with  large  bracts.  It  is  used,  as  are 
also  other  species,  as  a  seasoning  in  cookery,  and 
an  infusion  of  it  as  a  stimulant,  tonic,  and  remedy 
for  nervousness.  The  powder  is  an  errhine.  The 
essential  oil  is  used  as  a  palliative  of  toothache,  and 
is  misted  with  olive  oil,  to  make  a  stimulating  lini- 
ment, which  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  baldness  and 
in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  in  cases  of  sprains  and 
bruises. — The  Sweet  M.  of  our  gardens  (0.  Major- 
ana)  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Greece  and  the 
East,  with  ovate  grayish-green  leaves,  covered  on 
both  sides  with  a  thin  down,  about  three  roundish 
heads  of  flowers  growing  close  together,  wrinkled 
bracts,  and  small  white  flowers.  Its  uses  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  marjoram. 

MAEK,  the  standard  of  the  German   money- 
system.    During  the  Carlovingiau  period,  a  pound- 


weight  (the  Roman  pound  of  12  oz.,  which  had  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  of  weight  by  the  Frankish 
kings)  of  pure  silver  was  coined  into  240  pennies 
{denarii),  so  that  a  pound  of  money,  or  240  silver 
pennies,  actually  weighed  a  pound.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  the  coins  became  debased,  and  while 
they  retained  their  original  nominal  value  and 
weight,  were  actually  only  worth  f  or  J  of  this. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  debasement  6f  the 
coins  was  not  uniform,  and  there  was  no  standard 
by  which  their  relative  values  might  be  estimated. 
The  necessity  of  a  remedy  was  urgently  felt  among 
the  commercial  cities  of  Germany,  fast  rising  in 
importance  ;  and  as  240  of  the  pennies  then  com- 
monly current,  contained  about  half  a  Cologne 
pound  of  pure  silver,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  this  as 
the  standard.  The  Cologne  pound  was  divided  into 
32  oz.,  and  the  half-pound  of  16  oz.  had  been  known 
by  the  name  of  a  Mark  as  early  at  least  as  1042 ; 
and  thus  the  mark  of  16  Cologne  oz.  of  pure  silver 
has  come  to  be  the  fundamental  standard  of  refer- 
ence in  German  coinage.  Since  1750,  Prussia  has 
coi];ied  the  fine  mark  into  14  thalers,  and  has 
'gradually  brought  the  other  thaler-reckoning  states 
to  adopt  the  same  rate.  In  the  states  reckoning  by 
guldens,  24J  guldens  now  contain  a  fine  mark, 
except  in  Austria,  where  20  guldens  make  a  mark. 
The  mark  at  one  time  used  in  English  reckon- 
ing, was  f  of  a  pound,  or  13a.  id. ;  a  Scotch  mark,' 
13^12. 

MARK,  a  German  geographical  term,  signified 
primarily  the  mark  of  a  country's  limits  (the 
march) ;  and  hence  was  applied  as  a  designation  of 
the  border  countries  or  districts'  of  the  German 
empire,  conquered  from  the  Slavonians,  Hungarians, 
Wendes,  and  other  neighbouring  nations.  Thus, 
we  read  of  the  marks  of  Austria,  of  Xorthern 
Saxony  or  Brandenburg,  Lausatia,  Slesvig,  Moravia, 
Steiermark,  &o.  The  governors  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  these  border  districts,  or  marks, 
were  called  mark-grafs,  corresponding  to  the 
English  and  Scottish  Wardens  of  tlie  Ma/rches.  See 
Mabquis. 

MAEK,  the  Evangelist,  is  probably  the  same 
who,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  called  John 
Mark.  He  came  originally  from  Jerusalem,  was  a 
nephew  of  Barnabas,  and  accompanied  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  him  to  Antioeh,  Cyprus,  and  Perga  in 
Pamphylia,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  went  after- 
wards to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Rome  (see  Acta  xiii. ; 
Col.  iv.  10 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
speaks  of  a  missionary  expedition  of  M.  to  Egypt 
and  the  west  of  Africa,  of  his  sufiering  martyrdom 
about  the  year  62  or  66  (the  Coptic  church  still 
consider  him  their  founder  and  first  bishop),  and 
of  the  transmission  of  his  corpse  to  Venice,  which 
city  has  chosen  him  for  its  patron  saint.  The 
festival  (April  25)  which  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church  holds'  in  his  honour  is  no  older  than  the 
close  of  the  7th  century.  The  canonical  gospel 
which  passes  under  hia  name  is  believed  by  some 
scholars  to  have  sprung  from  a  primitive  collection 
of  notices  of  the  life  and  acts  of  Christ,  drawn  up 
by  M.,  and  to  have  been  worked  up  into  its  pre- 
sent form  by  a  later  writer,  who  had  before  him 
the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that  in  M.'a  work  we 
have  the  primitive  gospel  from  which  the  rest 
have  originated.  Compare  Wilke,  Der  Urevangdist 
(Dresd.  and  Leip.  1838),  and  Baur,  Das  Marcus- 
evangdium  (Tub.  1851).    See  Gospels. 

MARKET  OVERT,  a  term  in  English  Law, 
used  to  denote  an  open  market.  If  stolen  goods 
are  sold  in  open  market  without  fraud  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer,  the  real  owner  cannot  reclaim  them 
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from  such  purchaser,  till  he  has  prosecuted  the 
thief. — In  Scotland,  the  real  owner  can  reclaim  the 
goods  at  any  time,  whether  in  the  meantime  sold 
m  open  market  or  not. 

MARKETS.     See  Fairs. 

MARL  (Ger.  Mergel),  a  mixture,  naturally 
existing,  of  clay  and  carbonate  of  lime,  often  also 
containing  sand  and  other  substances.  Marls  are 
found  in  very  different  geological  formations,  but 
everywhere  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  deposition 
by  water.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  friable 
clays,  or  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand,  in  which  there 
is  almost  no  trace  of  lime ;  but  the  presence  of  a 
notable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  essential 
to  marls,  properly  so  called.  This  proportion  varies 
from  6  to  20  per  cent.  Marly  soils  are  in  general 
of  great  natural  fertility.  Marl  is  very  advantage- 
ously used  as  a  manure,  acting  both  chemically  and 
mechanically;  but  different  kinds  of  marl  are  of 
very  different  value  in  this  respect.  The  use  of 
marl  as  a  manure  has  been  known  from  ancient 
times.  An  English  statute  of  1225  (10  Henry  III.) 
gave  every  man  a  right  to  sink  a  marl-pit  on.  his 
own  ground,  and  there  is  other  evidence  that  the 
application  of  marl  to  land  was  common  in  England 
in  the  13th  century.  Old  marl-pits  are  very  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  England.  The  quicker 
action  and  greater  efficiency  of  lime  have  led  to  its 
use  in  many  cases  instead  of  marl,  although  some 
kinds  of  marl  are  extremely  useful  in  some  soils. 
The  bulkiness  of  marl  confines  its  use  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  it  is  found. — Marl  is  sometimes 
indurated  into  a  rock,  and  a  slaty  variety,  containing 
much  bitumen  {Bitumincms  Marl-slate),  is  found  in 
Germany  and  other  countries. 

MA'RLBOROUGH,  an  old  and  interesting  town 
of  England,  Wiltshire,  is  a  municipal  and  parha- 
mentary  borough,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kennet,  75  miles  west-south-west  of  London. 
It  consists  principally  of  one  street,  of  pictur- 
esque houses.  The  chief  edifice  is  the  '  college,' ' 
a  handsome  building,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old 
castle.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Ooeur-de-Lion, 
there  was  a  castle  at  M. ;  and  a  parhament,  whose 
enactments  were  called  the  '  Statutes  of  Marl- 
bridge,'  was  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  the  castle  was  the 
residence  of '  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Hertford, 
who  occasionally  entertained  Thomson  and  Pope, 
and  other  men  of  letters  here.  The  college  was 
incorporated  in  1845  ;  the  pupils  are  about  300  in 
nnmber.  M.  was  formerly  an  important  posting- 
station  between  London  and  Bath  and  Bristol.  It 
still  carries  on  a  trade  in  coal,  corn,  and  malt. 
Population  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough,  which 
returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
4893. 

MARLBOROUGH,  John  Chubchill,  Duke  oe, 
the  greatest  general  and  statesman  of  his  time,  was 
born  24th  June  1650,  at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  of  an 
old  family  impoverished  by  the  civil  wars.  Without 
having  received  much  education,  he  became  a  page 
in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  gave  him  a 
commission  as  an  ensign  of  Guards  in  his  16th  year. 
He  was  present  at  the  relief  of  Tangiers,  and  a 
number  of  engagements  with  the  Moors,  and  after 
his  return  to'  England,  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  in 
a  regiment  which  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  to 
the  support  of  the  French.  In  the  campaign  from 
1672  to  1677,  his  brUliant  courage  and  ability  gained 
him  the  praise  of  the  celebrated  Turenne.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
Churchill,  now  a  colonel,  returned  to  England. 
His  advancement  had  been  obtained,  not  merely  on 
account  of  his  own  merit,  but  through  the  influence 
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of  his  sister,  Arabella,  mistress  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  His  prosperity  was  afterwards  still  further 
secured  by  his  marriage  with  Sarah  Jennings,  a 
lady  as  remarkable  for  her  talents  and  imperious 
disposition  as  for  her  beauty.  When  James  II. 
ascended  the  throne,  Churchill  was  made  Baron  of 
Sundridge,  an,d  was  raised  to  the  military  rank  of 
general.  He  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  but  on  the  landing  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  he  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  invader 
very  unscrupulously.  He  was  rewarded  by  being 
made  Earl  of  Marlborough.  He  aid^d  in  reducing 
Ireland  to  subjection ;  and  having  received  from 
William  III.  the  command  of  the  troops  employed 
against  Prance  in  the  Netherlands,  displayed  great 
ability  as  a  general  in  the  campaigns  of  1690  and 
1691,  and  gained  a  great  victory  at  Walcourt.  But, 
entering  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Jacobites,  he  was,  on  his  return  to  England,  sud- 
denly arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  On  the 
commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  British 
army  in  the  Netherlands.  The  death  of  WiUiam, 
and  the  accession  of  Anne  to  the  throne  in  March 
1702,  made  M.  virtually  regent,  although  without 
the  title.  His  wife  governed  the  queen,  and  he 
himself  directed  the  minister  Godolphin,  who  had 
married  his  daughter.  A  constant  succession  of 
victories  strengthened  his  political  power.  In  the 
campaign  of  1702,  he  drove  the  French  out  of 
Spanish  Guelders,  in  reward  for  which  service  the 
queen  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  duke  ;  in  1703,  he 
went  to  the  support  of  the  Emperor  in  Germany,  and 
joined  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy ;  in  June  1704,  he 
stormed  the  French  and  Bavarian  lines  at  Donau- 
worth,  and  on  13th  Angust  overthrew  the  French 
in  the  memorable  and  decisive  battle  of  Blenheim. 
The  parliament  bestowed  on  him  the  estate  of  Wood- 
stock, and  the  queen  caused  Blenheim  Palace  to  be 
built  for  him.  During  the  year  1705,  M.  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  diplomatic  negotiations ;  but  in  1706- 
he  resumed  that  career  of  victory  by  which  Louis 
XIV.  was  so  completely  humbled.  In  May  of  that 
year,  the  battle  of  Ramfllies  was  fought,  which  com- 
pelled the  French  to  evacuate  the  wnole  of  Spanish 
Flanders.  In  the  summer  of  1708,  an  attempt  made 
by  the  French,  under  Vendome,  to  recover  Flanders, 
brought  on  an  engagement  at  Oudenarde,  July  11, 
which  residted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  French. 
On  nth  September  1709,  he  fought  the  bloody  and 
unprofitable  battle  of  Malplaquet ;  in  1710,  his  final 
campaign,  he  took  from  the  French  town  after  town, 
sometimes  in  the  very  sight  of  a  superior  French 
army.  Meanwhile,  however,  important  events  toot 
place  at  the  British  court :  the  queen  shook  off  the 
tyranny  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  which  had 
become  intolerable  to  her ;  Godolphin  and  Sunder- 
land ceased  to  be  ministers,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
and  the  Tories  came  into  power.  M.  returned  ta 
London  in  May  1711.  He  was  accused  of  having 
embezzled  the  pubHc  money,  and  on  1st  January 
1712  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices,  but  the  charge 
against  him  was  not  prosecuted.  On  the  accession  _ 
of  George  I.,  he  was  treated  with  distinction,  and 
made  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Forces.  But  on 
8th  June  1716,  he  had  a,  stroke  of  apoplexy,  which 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  imbecility.  He  lingered 
in  this  state  tiU  17th  June  1722,  when  he  died.  He 
left  an  immense  fortune. 

Macaulay  and  Thackeray  have  united  in  painting 
M.  as  a  cold-blooded,  scheming  traitor ;  and  although 
general  opinion  has  not  yet  endorsed  the  extreme 
views  of  these  writers,  there  is  too  much  evidence 
that  he  thought  more  of  his  own  interest  than  of 
any  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

His  wife,  Sabah  Jennings,  was  born  on  29th  May 
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1660,  and  -when  about  12  years  of  age  came  into  the 
service  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  became  the 
chosen  and  most  intimate  friend  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  over  whom,  after  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
she  exercised  the  influence  due  to  a  superior  and 
•extremely  active  mind.  Her  power  was  almost 
boundless,  the  Whig  ministry  depended  upon  her 
support,  and  she  disposed  of  places  and  offices  at 
her  pleasure,  and  is  even  said  to  have  accumulated 
money  by  the  sale  of  them.  Her  ride  was,  however, 
by  no  means  gentle,  and  became  at  last  intolerable 
"to  the  queen,  in  whose  favour  her  own  cousin.  Lady 
Masham,  whom  she  had  herself  brought  to  court, 
supplanted  her.  She  retired  from  the  court  in 
January  1711,  and  at  the  same  time  a  change  of 
ministry  took  place.  She  long  survived  her  husband, 
living  in  complete  retirement,  and  died  on  29th 
October  1744,  leaving  a  fortune  of  £3,000,000  sterling. 
— The  only  son  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough died  young,  and  the  title  has  been  inherited 
by  the  descendants  of  one  of  their  daughters. 

MA'RLINE-SPIKB,  a  ponderous  iron  pin,  with 
a  large  head  and  taper  point,  used  on  shipboard 
for  separating  the  strands  of  rope  preparatory  to 
spUoing  or  j^otting ;  also  employed  as  a  lever  in 
tightening  rigging,  &c. 

MAELOW,  Gkeat.    See  Gkbat  Maklow. 

MARLOWE,  Cheistophee,  familiarly  Kit,  an 
English  dramatic  writer,  was  born,  it  is  supposed, 
in  1565.  But  little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life.  He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1587.  After  leaving  the  university,  he  came  up  to 
London,  and  wrote  for  the  stage.  His  chief  works 
are  DrFauatus,  Edward  II.,  Tambu/rlaine  the  Great, 
and  two  cantos  of  Hero  and  Leander,  a  narrative 
poem  which  was  afterwards  completed  by  Chapman. 
He  appears  to  have  led  a  reckless  life;  and  on  the 
1st  June  1593,  he  perished  in  a  tavern  brawl,  it  is 
■supposed  by  the  hand  of  a  jealous  rival.    ■ 

Of  all  the  dramatic  writers  before  Shakspeare,  he 
was  the  greatest  genius ;  indeed,  his  Edward  II. 
may  be  considered  a  foreshadow  of  Shakspeare's 
historical  dramas.  His. 'mighty  line'  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  critical  laudation.  His  imaginative 
force  and  splendour  are  at  their  best  in  Faustus ; 
his  delicacy  and  sweetness  in  Hero  and  Leander. 
An  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  Life  and  a  literary- 
historical  Introduction,  was  published  by  Dyce  in 
1850.  • 

MA'EMALADB  (Port,  marmdada,  ixotamarmdo, 
a  quince ;  which,  again,  is  from  Mid.  Lat.  malomeUum, 
Gr.  melimelon,  honey-apple  or  sweet  apple)  is  a 
semi-liquid  preserve,  made  by  boiling  the  pulp  of 
thick  nnded  friuts,  such  as  oranges,  pine-apples, 
quinces,  &c.,  with  portions  of  the  rind.  The  most 
common  kind  of  marmalade  is  made  from  the  bitter 
or  Seville  oranges,  the  common  or  sweet  sorts  being 
considered  inferior  for  this  purpose,  though  also 
occasionally  used.  The  mode  of  preparing  it ,  is 
generally  as  follows :  the  rind  is  boiled  by  itself, 
and  the  white  woolly  coating  on  the  interior  being 
then  removed,  the  rind  is  cut  up  into  thin  strips, 
and  boiled  along  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
pulp  and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  in  weight  to 
the  other  ingredients.  After  the  mixture  has 
attained  the  proper  consistence,  it  is  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  to  jam,  jelly,  and  other  preserves. 
A  species  of  marmalade  is  commonly  made  in 
France  from  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  &c. 

MARMANDB,  an  old  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garonne,  50  miles  above  Bordeaux.  An 
important  general  trade  ia  carried  on  with  Bordeaux, 


with  which  M.  is  in  daily  communication  by  steam- 
boat. Pop.  (1862)  5500,  who  manufacture  hats, 
woollen  stuffs,  brandy,  &c. 

MARMONT,  AtJGUSTE  Fe^di^rio  Louia  Vibssb 
DE,  Duke  of  Eagusa  and  Marshal  of  France,  was 
born  20th  July  1774,  at  ChiltiUon-sur-Seine,  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  served  as  a  brigadier- 

feneral  in  Egypt,  returned  with  Bonaparte  to 
'ranee,  supported  him  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  afterwaMs  continued  in  active  mili- 
tary service.  Having  defended  the  Ragusan  terri- 
tory against  the  Russians  and  Montenegrins,  he 
was  made  Duke  of  Eagusa.  He  joined  the  great 
army  in  1809,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
was  intrusted  with  tiie  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  won 
the  battle  of  Znaym,  and  was  made  a  marshal.  He 
was  thereafter  for  eighteen  months  governor  of  the 
Illyriau  provinces;  and  in  1811  succeeded  Massena 
in  the  chief  command  in  Portugal,  where  he 
assumed  the  offensive,  caused  the  siege  of  Badajoz 
to  be  raised,  and  kept  Wellington  in  check  for  ■ 
fifteen  months.  A  wound  compelled  him  to  retire 
to  France.  In  1813,  he,  commanded  a  corps  d^armee, 
and  fought  at  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden.  He 
maintained  the  contest  with  great  spirit  in  France 
in  the  beginning  of  1814;  and  it  was  not  until  further 
resistance  was  nopeless,  that  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  Barclay  de  ToUy,  on  which  Napoleon  found 
himself  compelled  to  abdicate.  The  Bourbons 
loaded  M.  with  honours.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  he  was  obliged  to  flee.  After  the 
second  restoration,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  tiU.  the  revolution  of  1830, 
when,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  he  endeav- 
oured to  reduce  Paris  to  submission,  and  finally 
retreating  with  6000  Swiss,  and  a  few  battalions 
that  had  continued  faithful  to  Charles  X.,  conducted 
him  across  the  frontier.  From  that  time,  he  resided 
chiefly  in  Vienna.  In  1852,  he  engaged  in  an  effort 
for  the  fusion  of  the  French  Legitimists  and  Orlean- 
ists,  but  died  at  Venice  on  2d  March  of  that  year. 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  marshals  of  the 
first  French  Empire. 

MARMONTBL,  Jean  FEAN901S,  an  elegant 
French  writer,  bom  of  an  obscure  family  at  Bort, 
in  the  Limousin,  11th  July  1723.  He  studied  for 
the  church,  but  turned  aside  to  Hterature,  and  after 
obtaining  some  reputation  in  Toulouse  as  a  poet,  he 
went  to  Paris  on  an  invitation  from  Voltaire  in 
1746.  Here  he  wrote  tragedies  and  operas  without 
any  great  success,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  get 
a  secretaryship  at  Versailles,  through  the  influence 
of  Madame  Pompadour,  in  1753.  Afterwards,  he 
received  a  more  lucrative  appointment,  the  Mereure 
being  intrusted  to  his  charge.  His  Gontes  Moravx 
(2  vols.  Par.  1761),  part  of  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Mereure,  have  been  translated  into  many 
languages,  but  are  in  some  measure  liable  to  the 
charge  of  monotony.  He  wrote  other  works,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is, his  BUisaire,  a  political 
romance,  containing' a  chapter  on  toleration,  which 
excited  the  most  furious  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  book  was  condemned 
as  'heretical  and  blasphemous.'  The  clergy  declaimed 
against  it "  from  the  pulpits ;  the  city  was  in  a 
ferment ;  even  the  wise  Turgot  was  borne  away 
by  the  current.  Pamphlets,  epigrams,  caricatures 
appeared  in  great  numbers.  There  was  a  dead  set- 
to  between  the  philosophers  and  wits  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  theologians  on  the  other  ;  but  the 
latter  were  defeated,  and  M.  was  named  historio- 
grapher of  France.  In  1787,  appeared  his  Elements 
ae  Littirature,  consisting  of  his  contributions  to  the 
EncyelopSdie,  in  which  he  had  charge  of  the  depart- 
ments of  poetry  and  general  literature.    It  is  really 
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Hs  best  book,  and  the  one  on  which  his  reputation 
most  securely  rests.  After  the  Eevolution,  he 
retired  to  the  village  of  AbloviUe,  near  Evreux, 
where  he  died,  31st  December  1799.  An  edition 
of  his  (Euvres  CompUtes  was  published  by  himself 
in  17  vols.  ;  another,  18  vols.  (Par.  1818) ;  a  third, 
7  vols.  (Par.  1819—1820). 

MA'RMORA,  Thb  Sea  of,  the  Propontis  of  the 
ancients,  a  small  sea  between  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  communicating  with  the  .(Egean  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles  (anciently  Hellespont),  and 
with  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Constantinople 
(anciently  Bosporus).  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
about  135  miles  in  length  by  45  in  breadth,  but  has 
besides  a  large  gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Isnikmid  or  Ismid, 
which  extends  about  30  miles  eastwards  into  Asia. 
The  depth  is  great.  There  is  a  ciurent  from  the 
Bosporus  through  it  and  the  Hellespont  to  the 
Archipelago  ;  but  its  navigation  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  It  contains  many  islands,  of  which  the 
largest  is  Marmora  or  Marmara,  famous  for  its 
quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster.  The  scenery 
around  the  Sea  of  M.  is  soft  and  beautiful. 

MA'RMOSBT,  a  name  often  given  to  a  number 
of  small  and  beautiful  species  of  American  monkeys 
of  the  genera  Hapale  and  Jacchiis,  also  called  Ouis- 
TiTi,  and  sometimes  also  to  species  of  the  genus 
Midas  of  naturalists.  They  are  all  distinguished 
from  the  other  American  monkeys  by  the  smaller 
number  of  their  grinders,  resembling  in  this  the 
monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  also  by  the  sharpness 
and  crookedness  of  their  nails.  They  depart  from 
the  true  quadrumanous  character  in  having  the 
thumb  not  opposable.  The  tail  is  very  long,  and 
thickly  covered  with  hair,  but  not  prehensile. 
They  exhibit  a  very  affectionate  disposition;  but 


Marmoset,  or  Striated  Monkey  {Sapale  Jacckus). 

unhappily  all  of  them  prove  very  delicate  when 
removed  from  a  warm  climate.  The  name  M.  is 
sometimes  restricted  to  the  species  also  called  the 
Striated  Monkey,  or  Striated  Ouistiti  [Hapale 
Jacchus,  or  Jacchus  vulgaris),  a  native  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  a  species  often  brought  to  Europe,  and 
a  favourite  pet  whenever  it  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the 
taO,  which  measures  a  foot.  Its  fur  is  long  and 
soft,  of  a  fine  dark  gray  or  reddish-yellow  colour, 
banded  with  black ;  a  long  tuft  of  white  hairs  on 
each  side  of  the  black  head. 

MA'RMOT  {Arctomys),  a,  genus  of  rodents, 
usually  ranked  among  the  Muridce,  but  regarded 
as  forming  a  connecting  link  between  that  family 


and  Sciuridce;  resembling  squirrels  in  their  den- 
tition, although  in  their  form  and  habits  they  more 
resemble  rats  and  mice.  They  have  two  incisors 
and  two  praemolars  in  each  jaw,  four  molars  on 
each  side  above,  and  three  below. — The  Commoit  M, 
or  Alpine  M.  {A.  alpinus),  is  a  native  of  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  more  northern  mountains  of 
Europe,  up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is 
not  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit,  grayish  yeUow,  brown  towards  the  head.    It 


Marmot  {Arctomps  alpinm). 

feeds  on  roots,  leaves,  insects,  &e.  It  is  gregarious, 
and  often  lives  in  large  societies.  It  digs  large 
burrows  with  several  diambers  and  two  entrances, 
generally  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
marmots  may  be  seen  sporting  and  basking  in  the 
sunshine  during  the  fine  weather  of  summer.  They 
spend  the  winter  in  their  burrows,  in  one  chamber 
of  which  is  a  store  of  dried  grass  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  is  passed  in  torpidity.  The 
Alpine  M.  is  easily  tamed. — The  Quebec  M.  (A. 
empetra),  found  in  Canada  and  the  more  northern 

Earts  of  America,  in  woody  districts,  is  a  burrowing 
ut  not  a  gregarious  animal. 

MARNE,  a  river  of  France,  the  MatrSna  of  the 
ancients,  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the 
Seiae,  on  the  right.  It  rises  in  the  plateau  of 
Langres,  flows  through  the  departments  of  Haute- 
Marne,  Mame,  Aisne,  and  Seine-et-Mame,  in  a 
course  at  first  to  the  north-west,  .and  then  to  the 
west,  with  many  windings  ;  passes  Chaumont,  Joiu- 
viUe,  St  Dizier,  Vitry,  CMlons,  Epernay,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  Meaux;  and  joins  the  Seine  at  Char- 
enton,  about  four  miles  above  Paris.  Its  length  is 
about  205  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  140  miles. 
It  is  rather  a  rapid  stream,  and  in  most  places  with 
a  wide  bed.  The  commerce  carried  on  upon  this 
river  has  been  extended  by  means  of  canals,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  one  completed  in  1851, 
connecting  it  with  the  Rhine. 

MARNB,  an  inland  department  in  the  north- 
east of  Prance,  formed  out  of  the  old  province 
of  Champagne,  is  traversed  by  the  river  Mame, 
and  extends  southward  from  the  frontier  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes.  Area,  2,021,488  English  acres, 
of  which  1,519,320  acres  are  cultivable,  and  45,704 
are  in  vineyards.  Pop.  (1861)  385,498.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile  in  the  south,  but  chalky  and  arid  in 
the  north.  It  is  in  the  dry  and  chalky  soil  of  the 
north  of  this  department  where  the  best  varieties 
of  the  famous  Champagne  Wine  (q.v.)  are  grown. 
Of  wines  of  all  kinds,  about  15,400,000  gallons  are 
produced  in  this  department  annuajly.  The  rear- 
ing of  a  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  is  a  chief  branch 
of  industiy,  and  woollen  manufactures  are  largely 
carried  on.  The  department  is  divided  into  the 
five  arrondissements  of  ChSlons-sur-Marnfi,  Eper- 
nay, Reims,  Sainte-Mgnghould,  Vitry-le-Fransois. 
Capital,  Ch&lons-sur-Mame. 
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MARNB,  Haute,  an  .inland  department  in  the 
north-east  of  France,  south-east  of  the  department 
of  Mame.  Area,  1,545,460;  pop.  (1861)  254,413. 
The  surface  is  generally  hiUy,  and  is  mountainous 
in  the  south  and  east.  More  than  one-half  of  it 
is  cultivable,  and  about  one-third  is  in  forests. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Marne,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, and  the  Mouse.  About  13,000,000  gallons 
of  wine  of  an  ordinary  quaJity  are  produced.  The 
department  is  rich  in  iron  ore ;  there  are  numerous 
furnaces,  and  the  production  of  iron  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry.  There  are  three  arrondiase- 
ments  of  Ohaumont,  Langres,'  and  Vassy ;  capital, 
Chaumont-en-Bassigny. 

MAROOOO.    See  Morocco. 

MAROCHBTTI,  Bakojj,  Cablo,  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  an  ItaHau  sculptor  of  merit, 
bom  at  Turin  in  1805.  Heaving  completed  his 
primary  studies  at  the  Lyceum  Napolgon,  he  entered 
Bosio's  study.  On  the  completion  of  a  tour  through 
Italy,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  France  in  1827,  and 
carried  off  a  medal  the  same  year  for  his  beautiful 
statue  of  '  A  Young  Girl  sporting  with  a  Dog.'  In 
1831,  he  exhibited  the  '  Fallen  Angel.'  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Paris  revolution  of  1848,  M.  repaired 
to  London,  where  he  continues  to  reside,  having  met 
with  splendid  encouragement  both  from  the  public 
and  a  host  of  royal  and  noble  patrons.  Among  his 
best  works  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  executed  gratuitously  for  the  city  of 
Turin ;  the  tomb  of  Bellini,  in  Pfere  la  Chaise  ;  the 
graaid  altar  ia.  the  Madeleine  at  Paris ;  statues  of 
She  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Queen 
Victoria;  the  colossal  figure  of  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Idon,  exhibited  at  the  portal  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
His  latest  work  is  a  memorial  statue  of  Prince 
Albert  at  Aberdeen. 

MA'RONITES,  a  Christian  tribe  of  Syria,  of  very 
ancient  origin.  Considerable  controversy  has  arisen 
as  to  their  primitive  history :  the  most  probable 
account  represents  them  as  descendants  of  a  remnant 
of  the  MoNOTHELiiB  sect  (q.v.,),  who,  fleeing  from 
the  repressive  measures  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius 
II.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  c,  settled  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Lebanon,  their  chief  seats  being  around 
the  monastery  of  Maron,  a  saiut  of  the  5th  c,  whose 
life  is  found  in  Theodoret's  RdigUms  Histories  (iii. 
p.  1222).  The  emigrants  are  said  to  .have  elected  as 
their  chief  and  patriarch  a  monk  of  the  same  name, 
with  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and,  throughout 
the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  succeeding  centuries, 
to  have  maintained  themselves  in  a  certam  indepen- 
dence among  the  Moslem  conquerors.  In  the  12th 
c,  on  the  estabhshment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  the  M.  abandoned  their  distinctive  moho- 
theUte  opinions,  and  recognised  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Again,  in  the  Council  of  Florence, 
1445,  thgr  entered  into  a  formal  act  of  union  with 
Rome.  In  1584,  a  ooUege  was  founded  in  Rome  for 
the  education  of  the  Maronite  clergy ;  and  in  1736, 
they  formally  subscribed  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  Nevertheless,  although  united  with  Rome, 
they  are  permitted  to  retain  their  distinctive  national 
rites  and  usages.  They  administer  communion  in 
both  kinds ;  Biey  use  the  ancient  Syriac  language 
in  their  liturgy;  their  clergy,  if  married  before 
ordination,  are  permitted  to  retain  their  wives ; 
and  they  have  many  festivals  and  saints  not  recog- 
nised in  ..the  Roman  calendar.  The  M.  at  present 
are  about  150,000  in  number,  distributed  into  150 
parishes.  Their  patriarch  is  still  styled  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  resides  in  the  convent  of  Canobin  on 
the  Lebanon.  He  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  and  is  bound  to  lay  before  him  every  tenth 
year  a  report  of  the  state  of  his  patriarchate.   Under 


him  are  17  bishops,  to  whom  are  subject  the  officiat- 
ing clergy  of  the  150  districts  alluded  to  above. 
The  revenues  of  all  orders  of  ecclesiastics,  however, 
are  very  narrow,  and  the  inferior  clergy'  live  in 
great  measure  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Very 
many  convents  for  both  sexes  are  spread  over  the 
country,  containing,  in  the  whole,  from  20,000  to 
25,000  members,  who  all  wear  a  distinctive  costume, 
but  foUow  the  rule  of  St  Anthony.  The  chief  seat 
of  the  M.  is  the  district  called  Kesrawan,  on  the 
western  declivity  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  but  they  are 
to  be  found  scattered  over  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Lebanon,  and  in  all  the  towns  and  larger 
villages  towards  the  north  in  the  direction  of 
Aleppo,  and  southwards  as  far  as  Nazareth.  Their 
political  constitution  is  a  kind  of  military  republic, 
regulated  for  the  most  part  by  ancient  usages  and 
by  unwritten,  but  weU-reoognised  laws.  Like  the 
Arabs  of  Syria,  they  have  a  poUtical  hierarchy, 
partly  hereditary,  partly  elective.  The  chief  admin- 
istration is  vested  in  four  superior  sheiks,  who 
possess  a  sort  of  patriarchal  authority,  and  under 
these  are  subordinate  chiefs,  with  whom,  as  in  the 
feudal  system,  the  people  hold  a  military  tenure. 
They  retaiu  even  still  a  custom  similar  to  that  of 
the  Sardinian  veiidetta,  by  which  the  kindred  of  the 
slain  are  bound  to  avenge  his  death.  The  relations 
of  the  M.  with  the  Druses  have  been  already 
detailed.  See  Dkuses.  By  an  arrangement  adopted 
since  the  recent  sanguinary  conflicts,  both  popida- 
tions  alike  are  subject  to  one  governor,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Porte  as  governor  of  the  Lebanon. 

MAROO'NS,  a  name  given  in  Jamaica  and  Dutch 
Guiana  to  runaway  negro  slaves.  The  term  was 
first  applied  to  those  slaves  who  were  deserted  by 
tl^eir  masters,  the  Spaniards,  when  the  British  con- 
quered Jamaica  (1655),  and  who  took  refuge  in  the 
uplands,  where  for  140  years  they  maintained  a 
constant  warfare  with  the  British  colonists ;  but 
in  1795  they  were  subdued,  and  a  portion  of  them 
removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards  to  Sierra 
Leone.  The  remnant  fraternised  with  their  manu- 
miUed  brethren  in  1834—1835.  The  M.  of  Dutch 
Guiana  form  a  number  of  small  independent  com- 
munities. 

MARO  S-VASARHB'LY,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Transylvania,  in  a  fruitful  district,  on 
the  Maros,  55  miles  north-north-east  of  Herman- 
stadt.  It  contains  a  strong  castle,  a  beautiful 
Gothic  church  (Refonned),  and  a  public  library  of 
60,000  volumes.  Tobacco,  wine,  and  fruit  are 
extensively  grown.    Pop.  9127. 

MAROZIA,  a  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth,  but 
of  infamous  reputation  in  the  scandalous  chronicles 
of  her  age,  daughter  of  the  equally  notorious  Theo- 
dora, was  born  in  the  close  of  the  9th  century. 
On  the  dissolution  of  all  the  moral  ties  of  public 
and  private  hfe  which  the  war  of  factions  occasioned 
in  Rome  in  the  10th  c,  M.,  by  her  beauty  and 
her  intrigues,  contrived  to  exercise  great  influence. 
She  was  married  three  times,  and,  if  we  may  credit 
the  narrative  of  Luitprand,  had  skill  and  address 
enough  to  procure  the  deposition  and  death  of  the 
pope,  John  X.,  and  the  elevation  of  her  son,  the 
fruit,  it  is  alleged,  of  adulterous  intercourse,  to  the 
pontificate,  under  the  name  of  Jolin  XI.  This, 
however,  rests '  on  the  testimony  of  Luitprand,  who 
wrote  some  time  after  the  period,  and  whose 
authbrity  is  considered  more  than  doubtful,  not 
merely  by  Muratori,  but  even  by  so  critical  and 
unbiassed  a  writer  as  Dr  Pertz.  M.'s  latter  years 
brought  on  her  the  punishment  of  her  crimes.  She 
died  m  prison  at  Rome  in  938. 

MARQUB,  Lettbbs  or.  See  Letters  of 
Marque. 
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MARQTJE'SAS  ISLES  are,  properly  speaking, 
tlie  southern  group  of  the  Mendafia  Archipelago,  in 
Polynesia,  the  northern  group  hearing  the  name  of 
the  Washington  Islands ;  but  the  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  whole  archipelago.  The  M.  I.,  in  lat. 
T  30'— 10°  30'  S.,  long.  138°— 140°  20'  W.,  were  dis- 
covered by  Mendafia  de  Neyra,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
in  1596 ;  the  Washington  Isles  were  discovered  in 
1791  by  Ingraham,  an  American.  Area  of  th& 
group  as  under  the  French  protectorate,  500  Eng- 
lish square  miles ;  pop.  12,000.  The  M.  I.  were 
named  after  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  Marquesas  de  Men- 
doza.  The  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are 
in  general  covered  with  mountains,  rising  in  some 
cases  to  about  3500  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  soil 
is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  climate  hot,  but  healthy. 
The  coasts  are  diflBcult  of  access,  on  account  of 
the  surrounding  reefs  and  the  sudden  changes  of 
the  wind.  Cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  papaW  trees 
are  grown,  and  bananas,  plantains;  and  sugar-cane 
are  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same 
race  as  those  of  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands. 
They  are  well  proportioned  and  handsome,  biit 
degraded  in  their  religion  and  in  many  of  their 
customs.  On  some  of  the  islands,  there  are  mission- 
ary stations ;  but  although  cannibalism  has  been 
abolished,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  not 
otherwise  met  with  much  success.  In  1842,  the_ 
M.  I.  submitted  to  the  Prench,  and  they  are  now 
governed  by  independent  chiefs,  under  the  protec- 
torate of  Prance. 

MA'RQTJBTRY  (Pr.  marqueterie),  the  art  of 
inlaying  wood  with  wood  of  other  colours,  or  with 
various  other  materials,  as  metal,  ivory,  shell,  &c. 
The  marquetry  of  Italy,  especially  that  called 
Sorrento  work,  stands  very  high  in  artistic  merit, 
and  that  of  Wurtemberg  is  perhaps  the  cheapest 
made.  Not  only  are  aU  kinds  of  coloured  woods 
used  for  producing  the  patterns  in  this  kind  of  work, 
but  artificial  colours  are '  given  to  poplar,  willow, 
and  other  white  woods,  to  increase  the  effect.  The 
cabinet-makers  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany 
are  famoiis  for  the  beautiful  marquetry  furniture 
they  manufacture. 

MA'RQTJIS,  or  MARQUESS,  the  degree  of 
nobility  which  in  the  peerage  of  England  ranks 
next  to  duke.  Marquises  were  originally  com- 
manders on  the  borders  or  frontiers  of  countries, 
or  on  the  sea-coast,  which  they  were  bound  to 
protect.  In  England,  the  title  of  marquis  was 
used  in  this  sense  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
HI.,  when  there  were  marquises  or  lords-marchers 
of  the  borders  of  Scotland  and  Wales;  and  the 
foreign  equivalent  of  Marhgraf  was  common  on  the 
continent.  But  the  marquisate  eventually  became 
honorary,  no  specific  duty  being  attached  to  it. 
The  first  English  marquis  in  the  modem  sense  was 
Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  created 
Marquis  of  Dublin  by  Richard  II.,  to  the  no  small 
offence  of  the  earls  who  had  to  yield  him  pre- 
cedence. In  1397,  the  same  king  made  John 
Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
a  title  which  was  taken  from  him  in  the  next 
reign.  The  House  of  Commons  petitioned  that  his 
marquisate  should  be  restored,  but  he  himseK 
requested  that  it  might  not,  being  an  innovation. 
No  marquises  are  mentioned  in  England  from  this 
time  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  oldest  exist- 
ing marquisate  is  that  of  Winchester,  created  by 
Edward  VI.  in  1551.  The  title  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  in  1599,  when  the  Marquises 
of  Huntly  and  Hamilton  were  created.  After  the 
Revolution,  it  became  the  practice  to  bestow  a 
marquisate  as  a  second  title  in  conferring  a 
dukedom. 
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The  coronet  of  a  marquis,  as  worn  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  a  circle  of  gold,  with  four  strawberry 
leaves  (or  oak  leaves),  and  as  many  pearls  alternat- 
ing with  them,  and  placed  on  pyramidal  points  of 
the  same  height  with  the  leaves.  The  mantle  is 
scarlet,  with  three  and  a  half 
doublings  of  ermine.  A  marquis 
is  styled '  The  Most  Honourable  _; ' 
his' wife  is  a  marchioness;  his 
eldest  son  takes  by  courtesy  the 
next  lower  title  in  the  peerage, 
except  where  that  is  identical 
with  the  title  of  the  marquisate.  Marquis's  Coronet, 
in  which  case  he  must  take  the 
next  lower  stiU,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Marquis 
and  Earl  of  Salisbury,  whose  eldest  son  bears  the 
courtesy-title  of  Viscount  Cranborue.  The  younger 
sons  of  a  marquis  are  styled  '  Lord,'  and  daughters 
'  Lady,'  with  the  addition  of  Christian  name  and 
surname. 

MARRIAGE,  the  union  of  a  man  and  woman  in 
the  legal  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  No  two 
systems  of  laws  are  exactly  agreed  either  as  to  the 
modes  of  constituting  marriage,  the  rights  which  it 
confers,  or  the  obligations  which  it  imposes.  It  is 
one  of  the  leading  bases  of  law,  and  it  is  probable 
that  around  it  laws  first  began  to  grow.  In  some 
places  the  old  names  for  '  law '  and  '  marriage '  are 
inter^angeable,  and  everywhere  the  institution  of 
marriage  equally  with  that  of  laws  had  been 
ascribed  to  the  first  rulers.  It  accords,  however, 
with  historical  inquiry  and  reasoning  d  priori,  that 
they  were  not  the  invention  of  legislators,  but 
growths  from  the  experience  and  necessities  of 
society,  which  could  not  advance  far  without  rules 
for  the  appropriation  of  men  and  women  to  one 
another,  securing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  one 
another's  society,  and  defining  their,  obligations  to 
their  progeny.  But  while  experience  and  necessity 
everywhere  led  to  the  institution  of  marriage,  the 
forms  of  the  institution  were  exceedingly  various. 
The  broadest  differences  between  the  institution 
in  different  localities  are  indicated  by  the  words 
monogamy  and  polygamy,  the  latter  including 
polygynia  and  polyandria.  Monogamy,  the  rule 
among  the  most  advanced  nations,  is  the  practice, 
on  the  whole,  of  mankind.  Polygamy  is  permis- 
sive merely.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  pure 
polyandria — i.  e.,  the  system  according  to  which 
a  woman  may  have  several  husbands — exists ;  but 
the  fact  seems  to  be  well  established.  Of  old, 
the  modes  of  getting  a  wife  were  the  same  with 
those  of  acquiring  any  other  species  of  property — 
capture,  gift,  sale.  The  contract  of  sale  may  be  said 
to  be  at  the  foundation  of  the  marriage  relation 
in  every  system  of  ancient  law.  When  daughters 
belonged  to  fathers  as  goods,  they  were  parted  with 
only  on  the  principles  of  fair  exchange.  Usually 
the  contract  was  between  the  heads  of  families,  the 
interidiug  bride  and  bridegroom  not  being  consulted. 
As  to  tile  marriage  ceremonies,  they  then  were 
those  and  no  other  which  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete and  evidence  a  sale — delivery,  on  the  price 
being  paid,  and  'the  taking  home.'  It  consisted 
with  the  growth  of  civility  that  the  children  should 
in  time  come  to  be  consulted,  and  allowed  to  act  on 
their  Kkings.  Now,  among  all  civilised  communities 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract  between  the  parties 
themselves,  constituted  by  their  consent  properly 
evidenced.  The  Church  of  Rome  indeed  regards  it 
as  a  sacrament,  and  throughout  Christendom  mar- 
riage is  usually  attended  by  religious  rites ;  but  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  it  is  a  simple  civil  contract, 
'  evidenced  in  words  prescribed  by  law,  or  by  law- 
counted  sufficient.'  See  DrvoECE;  Montesquieu's 
Spirit  of  Laws;  Goquet's   Origin  of  Laws;  and 
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Maine's  Ancient  Law.  Subjoined  are  aooounts  of 
tlie  modes  of  constituting  marriage  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. — For  the  legal  eflfecta  of 
entering  into  marriage  as  regards  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  married  parties,  see  Hctsband  and 
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England.— Marrhge  is  considered  in  England  as 
merely  a  civil  contract,  but  the  contract  can  be 
entered  into  only  in  certain  ways,  this  restriction 
bein^  intended  to  enforce  some  caution  and  delibera- 
tion m  the  parties,  as  well  as  to  preserve  evidence 
of  the  fact  which  may  be  easily  accessible  after- 
wards. Before  stating  what  forms  are  necessary, 
it  may  be  observed  that  as  marriage  is  merely  a 
contract  between  two  persons,  it  fSlows  that  an 
action  will  lie  for  breach  of  a  promise  to  marry  at 
the  instance  of  either  party,  and  damages  may  be 
recovered  accordingly.  A  promise  to  marry  may  be 
made  either  verbally  or  in  writing;  and  in  actions 
for  breach  of  the  promise  it  is  for  a  jury  to  assess 
the  damages  which  are  amropriate  to  the  relative 
situation  and  conduct  of  the  parties,  the  usual 
evidence  of  the  promise  being  acts  of  courtship, 
love-letters,  and  the  observation  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  contract  of  marriage  differs 
from  other  contracts  in  this,  that  it  will  not  be  set 
aside  and  treated  as  null  merely  because  either 
party  procured  it  by  fraudulent  representations. 
However  much  either  party  may  have  been  deceived 
as  to  representations  of  the  other's  wealth,  position, 
or  prospects,  the  contract  remains  vaJid  notwith- 
standing. Another  particular  in  which  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  differs  from  other  contracts  is, 
that  it  cannot  be  rescinded  by  either  party  or 
both  at  pleasure,  though  that  effect  is  brought 
about  in  another  way  by  certain  kinds  of  miscon- 
duct, whether  studied  or  not,  of  either  party.  See 
Divorce,  Judicial  Sepaeation.  Another  circum- 
stance in  which  marriage  differs  from  other  con- 
tracts is,  that  it  cannot  be  entered  into  in  a  moment, 
but  certain  preliminary  notices  must  be  given,  and 
forms  gone  through.  By  the  ancient  common  law 
of  England,  mere  consent  was  enough  to  constitute 
marriage,  as  it  is  still  in  Scotland;  but  since  Lord 
Hardwick's  Act,  in  1757,  a  ceremony  in  an  estab- 
lished church  was  made  necessary,  and  this  con- 
tinued till  1836,  when  the  dissenters  succeeded  in 
removing  this  exclusiveness.  Persons  have  now 
the  option  of  two  forms  of  contracting  marriage :  it 
may  be  with  or  without  a  religious  ceremony;  and  if 
with  a  religious  ceremony,  it  may  be  either  in  the 
established  church,  or  in  a  dissenting  chapel.  If  the 
marriage  is  to  take  place  in  an  established  church, 
then  there  must  be  either  publication  of  bans  of 
marriage  for  three  preceding  successive  Sundays,  or  a 
licence  or  certificate  obtained,  which  dispenses  with 
such  publication ;  and  in  either  case,  seven  or  fifteen 
days'  previous  residence  in  the  parish  by  one  of 
the  parties  is  necessary,  according  as  it  is  a  certi- 
ficate or  licence  respectively  which  is  applied  for. 
The  marriage  must  take  place  in  the  church,  the 
marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  England  being 
read  over,  and  this  must  be  done  in  canonical 
hours — i.  e.,  between  8  and  12  a.  m.,  in  presence  of 
two  witnesses.  If  the  marriage  is  celebrated  in  a 
dissenting  chapel  (and  for  that  purpose  such  chapel 
must  be  duly  licensed  and  registered),  there  must 
be  present  the  superintendent-registrar  of  the 
district  as  one  of  the  witnesses,  but  the  dissenting 
clergyman  may  use  his  own  or  any  kind  of  form  of 
service.  If  the  marriage  is  not  to  be  with  any 
religious  ceremony,  then  it  must  take  place  in 
the  office  of '  the  superintendent-registrar,  and  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  the  essential  thing  being 
that  both  parties  should  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses there  exchange  a  declaration  that  they  take 
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each  other  for  man  and  wife.  The  canonical  hours 
must  be  attended  to  in  all  cases,  and  the  condition 
of  previous  residence  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
district ;  but  the  condition  of  residence  is  often 
evaded.  And  in  all  cases  the  fact  of  the  marriage 
must  be  entered  in  a  register,  which  register  is 
kept  by  a  public  officer,  and  ultimately  filed  and 
kept  in  Somerset  House,  London,  where  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  of  registration  of  every  marriage  in 
England  can  at  all  times  be  had  for  a  smaU  sum. 
There  is  no  fixed  age  at  which  parties  are  not 
allowed  to  marry,  provided  the  male  is  above  14, 
and  the  female  above  12;  and  though  it  is  usual 
in  England  to  say  that  an  infant — that  is,  a  person 
under  21  years  of  age — cannot  marry  without  his 
or  her  guardian's  consent,  this  is  not  correct,  for 
infants  can  marry  like  other  persons,  without  any- 
body's consent ;  the  only  consequence  that  can 
happen  is,  that  they  may  incur  penalties  for  perjury, 
and  the  property,  if  any,  may  be  ordered  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  be  settled  in  a  particular 
way,  but  the  marriage  nevertheless  remains  good. 
Though  marriage  thus  consists  essentially  of  forms 
as  well  as  of  free  consent  of  parties,  still,  it  may 
sometimes  happen  that  persons  go  through  the 
form  of  marriage,  and  yet  are  not  married,  owing 
to  some  illegaUty  or  fundamental  condition  being 
wanting;  thus,  a  common  instance  of  a  form  of 
marriage  being  utterly  useless  is  where  one  of  the 
parties  is  already  married,  the  spouse  being  alive. 
In  such  case,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the 
party  so  re-marrying  is  really  ignorant,  or  affects  to 
be  so,  that  his  or  her  spouse  is  alive,  provided  such 
is  the  fact ;  for  though,  after  seven  years,  if  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  one  of  two  married  parties  being 
alive,  the  other  will  escape  the  penalties  of  bigamy 
on  marrying  again,  yet  it  depends  entirely  on 
whether  the  first  spouse  is  reaUy  dead  at  the  time, 
whether  the  second  marriage  is  valid.  Another 
case  in  which  parties  may  go  through  the  form  of 
marriage,  is  where  the  parties  are  too  nearly  related, 
as  being  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  as,  for 
example,  a  man  marrying  his  deceased  wife's  sister. 
See  Incest.  Another  instance  of  the  marriage 
being  void,  though  the  ceremony  is  complete,  is 
where  one  of  the  parties  is  impotent;  for  it  is 
considered  that  an  essential  object  of  marriage  is 
the  procreation  of  children,  and  therefore,  if  this  is 
impossible,  the  marriage  is  nuU.  But  it  is  entirely 
optional  with  the  parties  to  treat  the  marriage  as 
nuH  on  this  head.  If  they  are  content,  the  marriage 
stands  good ;  if  not  so,  then  the  party  must  apply 
for  a  declaration  of  the  Divorce  Court,  that  the 
marriage  never  was  valid,  and  is  null,  which  decree 
is  only  granted  on  examination  and  evidence. 

Scotland. — In  Scotland,  the  law  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  marriage  remains  in  the  same  state  in 
which  the  law  of  England  was  before  Lord  Hard- 
wick's Act,  and  in  which  the  laws  of  several  foreign 
countries  also  remain  to  this  day.  Marriage  is  not 
only  entirely  a  civil  contract,  but  it  is  allowed  to 
be  entered  into ,  with  the  same  freedom  as  the 
contract  of  sale  and  other  contracts  which  require 
nothing  but  mutual  consent.  The  contract  may 
be  made  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing,  and 
a,t  a  moment's  notice,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
preliminary  notice,  far  less  any  form  or  ceremony, 
being  requisite.  As,  however,  many  contracts  are 
made,  not  in  a  direct  and  specific  form,  but  circuit- 
ously  and  without  any  precise  expression  of  consent 
either  way,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  after- 
wards, in  case  of  dispute,  to  prove  the  fact,  that  a 
contract  really  was  entered  into  at  a  given  time. 
Accordingly,  it  is  usual  to  divide  marriages  into  three 
kinds,  according  as  the  mode  of  proof  is  of  one  des- 
cription or  another ;  and  there  is  also  a  division  of 
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marriages  into  regular  and  irregular.  Regular  mar- 
riages, and  these  are  the  most  frequent,  take  place 
after  proclamation  of  bans  in  the  parish  church,  some 
religious  ceremony  being  performed  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  or  of  some  other  denomi- 
uation ;  or  at  least  the  parties  must  declare  them- 
selves married  in  the  presence  of  such  clergyman  and 
witnesses,  though  the  marriage  need  not  take  place 
in  a  church,  nor  at  any  fixed  time  of  day.  Irregular 
or  clandestine  marriages  do  not  differ  from  regular 
marriages  in  their  effects  and  validity,  but  merely  in 
this,  that  the  parties,  the  celebrator  and  "witnesses, 
are  liable  to  certain  small  penalties,  but  which  are 
never  enforced  in  practice.  Irregular  marriages 
are  generally  classified  under  three  heads,  according 
to  the  nature  of  proof.  1.  There  is  marriage  by 
mutual  consent,  expressed  in  words,  in  presence  of 
witnesses,  or  proved  by  letters  or  admissions  of  the 
parties.  Thus,  if  a  man  say,  pointing  to  a  woman  : 
'  This  is  my  wife ; '  and  she  courtesy  in  assent, 
this  is  suflScient  proof  of  their  marriage.  The 
consent  may  also  be  proved  more  circuitously  by 
the  conduct  of  the  parties.  It  is  essential  that  the 
consent  should  be  serious,  and  not  a  mere  joke.  The 
parties  may  so  arrange  it  that  they  may  keep  the 
writing  which  is  evidence  of  the  contract  secret  till 
the  death  of  either,  and  then  it  may  be  disclosed, 
and  the  marriage  set  up,  though  a  party  cannot 
make  a  declaration  in  his  will  having  that  effect. 
The  document,  whatever  it  be,  may  be  neutralised 
by  subsequent  proof  that  it  was  executed  with 
other  intentions  than  those  of  marriage.  2.  Another 
mode  of  proving  a  Scotch  marriage  is  by  proving 
a  promise  of  marriage,  copula  subsequente  on  the 
faith  and  in  fulfilment  of  such  promise.  The  pro- 
mise itself  must  be  proved,  either  by  some  writing 
or  letter  of  the  party,  or  by  reference  to  his  oath. 
But  the  copula  may  be  proved  by  parole  evidence. 
The  same  uncertainty  attends  this  kind  of  marriage 
as  the  former,  and  the  effect  of  a  written  promise 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  proving  that  it  was  made  for 
some  other  purpose  than  marriage.  A  promise 
cum  subsequente  copula  is  not  very  marriage,  but  is 
merely  a  good  ground  for  raising  an  action  of 
declarator;  and  when  decree  is  obtained,  but  not 
before  then,  marriage  is  as  effectually  constituted  as 
by  any  other  mode.  3.  The  third  mode  of  proving 
marriage  is  by  proving  cohabitation  of  the  parties 
as  man  and  wife,  and  habit  and  repute,  i.e.,  repu- 
tation of  marriage  among  friends  or  neighbours.  No 
promise  or  consent  is  here  required  to  be  expressly 
proved,  for  it  is  presumed  if  the  parties  have  for  a 
length  of  time  openly  lived  together  as  man  and 
wife.  Though  concubinage  is  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguishable from  this  kind  of  marriage,  stdl  the 
difference  consists  in  the  one  being  clandestine  and 
unavowed,  the  other  open  and  undisguised.  Con- 
cubinage may  drift  into  marriage,  though  the  courts 
have  laid  down  a  rule  that  this  will  not  be  allowed, 
without  evidence  of  a  '  marked  change '  in  the 
manner  and  demeanour  of  the  parties.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  statement  of  these  different  modes  of 
proof,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  sometimes  difficult 
to  prove  marriage  in  Scotland,  especially  as  the  fact 
depends  not  on  any  one  specific  form  or  act  of  the 
parties,  but  on  a  long  course  of  conduct  which 
admits  of  endless  variations,  and  the  more  variety, 
the  more  is  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  proof. 
Hence,  it  has  often  been  said  by  strangers,  that  some 
persons  in  Scotland  cannot  tell  whether  they  are 
married  or  not,  and  it  requires  an  expensive  and 
ruinous  litigation  to  clear  up  that  point,  the  most 
noted  instance  of  which  in  modern  times  is  the 
case  of  Yelverton  v.  Yelverton. 

Ireland. — In  Ireland,  the  law — which  in  other 
respects  agrees  with  that  of  England — as  to  the 


contract  of  marriage  is  varied  by  statute  where  a 
Protestant  marries  a  Roman  Catholic.  By  the  stat. 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  13,  every  marriage  that  shall  be  cele- 
brated between  a  Roman  Cathohc  and  any  person 
who  professed  him  or  her  self  to  be  a  Protestant 
at  any  time  within  twelve  months  before  such  cele- 
bration of  marriage,  or  between  two  Protestants, 
if  celebrated  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  shall  be 
void.  And  the  32  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  which  made  it 
lawful  for  the  Protestant  clergy  to  grant  licences  for 
marriages  to  be  celebrated  between  Protestants  and 
persons  professing  Roman  Catholics,  did  not  extend 
to  Protestant  dissenting  ministers.  But  by  33  Geo. 
III.  c.  21,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  cannot  marry  a 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  or  any  person  who 
has  been  or  professed  to  be  a  Protestant  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months  before  such  marriage, 
unless  such  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  should 
have  been  first  married  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  incurs 
a  penalty  of  £500  for  disobeying  this  law. 

MARRIAGE  OF  SOLDIERS  has  been  discour- 
aged by  the  authorities  as  far  as  possible,  oiJy  a  very 
limited  number  of  soldiers'  wives  being  permitted  to 
live  in  barracks  with  their  husbands,  and  these  only 
when  the  marriage  has  had  the  special  consent  of 
the  commanding  officer.  The  necessity  of  this  is 
obvious ;  the  small  pay  of  a  common  soldier  making 
it  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  support  a  wife. 
The  women  allowed  qiiarters  are  the  wives  of  all 
staff-sergeants,  of  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  other 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
men.  Formerly,  the  soldier's  wife  held  a  wretched 
position  in  barracks,  which  were  totally  unfit  for 
the  residence  of  a  virtuous  woman ;  but  imder 
recent  regulations,  her  state  has  been  considerably 
improved,  separate  rooms  being  allotted  wherever 
possible  to  married  couples,  and  lodging-money  being 
granted  to  those  for  whom  separate  quarters  cannot 
be  assigned. 

MARRIED  WOMAN.  See  Husband  and 
Wlfb. 

MARROW  is  a  substance  of  low  specific  gravity, 
filling  the  cells  and  cavities  of  the  bones  of  mam- 
mals. There  are  two  varieties,  which  are  known  as 
watery  marrow  and  oily  marrow.  In  some  of  the 
short  bones,  as  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras  and  the 
sternum,  the  marrow  has  a  reddish  colour,  and 
is  found  on  analysis  to  contain  75  per  cent,  of 
water,  the  remainder  consisting  of  albuminous  and 
fibrinous  matter,  with  salts  and  a  trace  of  oil. 
In  the  long  bones  of  a  healthy  adult  mammal, 
the  marrow  occurs  as  a  yellow  oUy  fluid,  contained 
in  vesicles  like  those  of  common  fat,  which  are 
imbedded  in  the  interspaces  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane, which  is  a  highly  vascular  membrane  lining 
the  interior  of  the  bones.  This  marrow  consists  of 
96  per  cent,  of  oil  and  4  of  water,  connective  tissue, 
and  vessels. 

The  oily  matter  of  the  marrow  is  composed  of  the 
same  materials  as  common  fat,  with  the  oleine  (or 
fluid  portion)  in  greater  abundance.  Being  of  low 
specific  gravity,  it  is  weU  suited  to  fiU  the  cavities 
of  the  bones,  and  forms  an  advantageous  substitute 
for  the  bony  matter  which  preceded  it  in  the 
young  animal.  Its  special  uses  are  not  very  clearly 
known,  but  the  fact  that  it  loses  much  of  its  oil 
when  the  general  nutritive  powers  faU,  or  when 
certain  forms  of  disease  attack  the  bone,  shews  that 
it  plays  some  definite  part  in  the  economy. 

MARROW  CON  TROVERSY,  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  memorable  struggles  in  the  rehgious 
history  of  Scotland,  took  its  name  from  a  book 
entitled  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,  written  by 
a  Puritan  soldier  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 


MAEEUM-  MARSALA. 


The  highly  '  evangelical '  character  of  thia  work,  and 
especially  its  doctrine  of  "the  free  grace  of  God  in 
the  redemption  of  sinners,  had  made  it  a  great 
favourite  Tvith  the  few  zealous  and  pious  ministers 
then  to  be  foiuid  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
in  1718,  an  edition  was  published  by  the  Rev. 
James  Hog  of  Camook,  followed,  in  1719,  by  an 
explanatory  pamphlet.  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  same  year  appointed  a  commission  to  look 
after  books  and  pamphlets  promoting  such  opinions 
as  are  contained  in  the  Matrow,  and  to  summon 
before  them  the  authors  and  reoommenders  of 
such  publications.  The  committee,  after  an  exami- 
nation, drew  up  a  report,  which  was  presented  to 
the  next  Assembly — that  of  1720 — and  the  result 
was  the  formal  condemnation  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Marrow,  a  prohibition  to  teach  or  preach 
them  for  the  future,  and  an  exhortation  (strong, 
but  vain)  to  the  people  of  Scotland  not  to  read 
them.  This  act  of  the  Assembly  was  imme- 
diately brought  by  the  celebrated  Thomas  Boston 
(q.  V.)  before  the  presbytery  of  Selkirk,  who  laid 
it  before  the  synod  of  Merse  and  Teviotdale. 
The  'evangelical'  ministers  in  the  church,  few 
in  number,  but  supported  by  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  popular  sympathy  (for  the  Marrow  by 
this  time  ranked  next  to  the  Bible  in  the  regards 
of  the  religious  portion  of  the  Scottish  peasantry), 
resolved  to  present  a  representation  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  (1721),  complaining  of  the  late 
act,  and  vindicating  the  'truths'  which  it  condemned. 
Twelve  ministers  signed  the  representation — James 
Hog,  Thomas  Boston,  John  Bonnar,  James  Kid, 
Gabriel  Wilson,  Ebeuezer  Erskine,  Ralph  Erskine, 
James  Wardlaw,  James  Bathgate,  Henry  Davidson, 
William  Hunter,  and  John  Williamson.  These  are 
the  famous  '  Marrow-men  '■ — also  known  as  the 
'  Twelve  Brethren '  and  the  '  Representers ' — whose 
names  were  long  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
lovers  of  'evangelical'  religion.  A  commission  of 
the  Assembly  of  1721  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  twelve,  and  a  series  of  questions  was  put  to 
them,  to  which  answers  were  drawn  up  by  Ebenezer 
Erskme  and  Gabriel  Wilson.  These  replies  did 
not  prove  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  '  Marrow- 
men'  were  called  before  the  bar  of  the  Assembly 
(1722),  and  solemnly  rebuked.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
Assembly  was  not  supported  in  the  position  it  had 
■  assumed  by  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  nation,  no 
further  steps  were  taken  in  the  matter,  and  thus  the 
victory  virtually  lay  with  the  evangelical  recusants. 
It  was,  however,  substantially  the  same  controversy 
— though  it  did  not  go  by  the  name — which,  eleven 
years  later,  resulted  in  the  deposition  of  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  and  the  origination  of  the  '  Secession '  body. 
See  Boston,  Thomas,  and  Ebskinb,  Ebbnbzek. 

MARRXTM.    See  Ammophila. 

MARRYAT,  Fhederiok,  an  English  sailor  and 
novelist,  was  the  sou  of  a  West  India  merchant,  and 
was  born  in  Londo;i  on  the  10th  July  1792.  On 
leaving  school,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
under  Lord  Cochrane.  In  1812,  he  attained  his 
lieutenancy,  and  was  made  commander  in  1815. 
While  afloat,  he  saw  much  active  service,  established 
a  high  character  for  bravery,  and  was  made  a  C.  B. 
in  June  1825.  About  1830,  he  wrote  his  first  novel, 
entitled  Frank  Mildmay,  and  this  was  followed  in 
rapid  succession  by  those  graphic  and  humorous 
pictures  of  sea-life  which  have  taken  a  permanent 
place  in  every  English  circulating  library.  He  died 
at  Langham,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  2d  August  1848. 
He  was  married,  and  left  six  children. 

M.'s  works  are  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated 
het^e ;  the  most  popular  are  perhaps  Midshipman 
Easy,  Jacob  Faithful,  and  Japhet  in  Search  of  a 


Father.  His  fictions  are  full  of  adventure,  and  are 
characterised  by  a  certain  rude  breadth  of  humour. 
Since  Smollett's  time,  no  novels  have  provoked  so 
much  laughter  as  his. 

MARS,  a  contraction  of  Mavees  or  Mavoes  ;  in 
the  Oscan  or  Sabine  language,  Mamers,  the  name  of 
an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  identified  by  the  Grse- 
cising  Romans  with  the  Thracian-Hellenic  Ares. 
It  wUl,  however,  be  better  to  treat  the  two  concep- 
tions separately. 

The  Roman  M.,  who  as  a  war-god  is  sumamed 
Gradivus  (=  grandis  divus,  the  great  god),  also  bore 
the  surname  of  Silvamis,  and  appears  to  have  been 
originally  an  agricultural  deity ;  and  propitiatory 
offerings  were  presented  to  mm  as  the  guardian 
of  fields  and  flocks ;  but  as  the  fierce  shepherds 
who  founded  the  city  of  Rome  were  even  more 
addicted  to  martial  than  to  pastoral  pursuits,  one 
can  easily  understand  how  M.  Sihanua  should 
have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  the  'God  of 
War.'  M.,  who  was  a  perfect  personification  of  the 
stem,  relentless,  and  even  cruel  valour  of  the  old 
Romans,  was  held  in  the  highest  honour.  He 
ranked  next  to  Jupiter  ;  like  him  he  bore  the 
venerable  epithet  of  Father  (lAsxs-piter) ;  he  was 
one  of  the  three  tutelary  divinities  of  the  city,  to 
each  of  whom  Numa  appointed  a  flamen ;  nay,  he 
was  said  to  be  the  father  of  Romulus  himself  (by 
Rhea  Silvia,  the  priestess  of  Vesta),  and  was  thus 
believed  to  be  the  real  progenitor  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  had  a  sanctuary  on  the  Quirinal; 
and  the  hiU  received  its  name  from  his  surname, 
Quirinus,  the  most  probable  meaning  of  which  is 
tJie  spear-armed.  It  was  under  this  designation 
that  he  was  invoked  as  the  protector  of  the  Quirites 
(citizens) — in  other  words,  of  the  state.  The 
principal  animals  sacred  to  him  were  the  wolf  and 
the  horse.  He  had  many  temples  at  Rome,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  was  that  outside  the 
Porta  Gapma,  on  the  Appiau  Road.  The  Campus 
Martins,  where  the  Romans  practised  athletic  and 
military  exercises,  was  named  after  him;  so  was  the 
month  of  March  (Martins),  the  first  month  of  the 
E,oman  year.  The  Ludi  Martiales  (games  held  in 
his  honour)  were  celebrated  every  year  in  the  circus 
on  the  1st  of  August. 

Ares,  the  Greek  god  of  war,  was  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Hera,  and  the  favourite  of  Aphrodite, 
who  bore  him  several  children.  He  is  represented 
in  Greek  poetry  as  a  most  sanguinary  divinity, 
delighting  in  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  men.  Before  him  into  battle  goes  his 
sister  Eris  (Strife) ;  along  with  him  are  his  sons 
and  companions,  Deimos  (Horror)  and  Plwbos  (Fear). 
He  does  not  always  adhere  to  the  same  side,  like 
the  great  Athena,  but  inspires  now  the  one,  now 
the  other.  He  is  not  always  victorious.  Diomede 
wounded  him,  and  in  his  fall,  says  Homer,  'ho 
roared  like  nine  or  ten  thousand  warriors  together.' 
Such  a  representation  would  have  been  deemed 
blasphemous  by  the  ancient  Roman  mind,  imbued 
as  it  was  with  a  solemn  Hebrew-like  reverence  for 
its  gods.  The  worship  of  Ares  was  never  very  preva- 
lent in  Greece ;  it  is  believed  to  have  been  imported 
from  Thrace.  There,  and  in  Soythia,  were  its  great 
seats,  and  there  Ares  was  believed  to  have  his 
chief  home.  He  had,  however,  temples  or  shrines 
at  Athens,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  other  places.  On 
statues  and  reliefs,  he  is  represented  as  a  person  of 
great  muscular  power,  and  either  naked  or  clothed 
with  the  chlamys. 

MARS,  one  of  the  planets.    See  Solar  System. 

MARSA'LA,  a  large  fortified  seaport  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sicily,  16  miles  south-south-west  of 
Trapani.     Pop.  22,000.     It  stands  in  a  fruitful  and 
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MARSEILLAISE— MAESH-MALLOW. 


well-cultivated  district,  and  is  a  regularly  built 
and  pleasant  town,  with  a  college,  a  cathedral,  a 
gymnasium,  and  several  conventual  establishments. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  Lilybseum,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  Sicily, 
and  was  selected  by  Garibaldi  as  the  landing-point 
of  his  volunteers  in  his  famous  Sicilian  campaign, 
1860.  It  obtained  its  present  name  from  the  Arabs, 
who,  when  they  held  Sicily,  esteemed  this  part  so 
highly  that  they  called  it  Marsa  Alia,  'Port  of  God.' 
Its  harbour  is  encumbered  with  sand,  but  its  cele- 
brated wines  form  an  export  trade  of  great  import- 
ance, chiefly  since  1802,  when  they  were  adopted  by 
Lord  Nelson  for  the  use  of  the  British  fleet.  30,000 
pipes  of  M.  wine,  which  resembles  sherry,  are 
annually  manufactured,  two-thirds  being  exported. 
M.  has  also  a  large  export  trade  in  gram,  oil,  salt, 
and  soda. 

MARSBILLAI'SE,  the  name  by  which  the  grand 
song  of  the  first  French  Revolution  is  known.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  its  composition  are  as 
follows.  In  the  beginning  of  1792,  when  a  column 
of  volunteers  was  about  to  leave  Strasbourg,  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  who  gave  a  banquet  on  the  occa- 
sion, asked  an  officer  of  artillery,  named  Eouget  de 
Lisle,  to  compose  a  song  in  their  honour.  His 
request  was  complied  with,  and  the  result  was  the 
Marseillaise — both  verse  and  music  being  the  work 
of  a  single  night !  De  Lisle  entitled  the  piece 
Chant  de  Ouerre  de  I'Armee  du  Ehin.  Next  day, 
it  was  sung  with  that  rapturous  enthusiasm  that 
only  Frenchmen  can  exhibit,  and  instead  of  600 
volunteers,  1000  marched  out  of  Strasbourg.  Soon 
from  the  whole  army  of  the  North  resounded  the 
thrilling  and  fiery  words  Aux  armes,  Aux  armes ; 
nevertheless,  the  song  was  still  xmknown  at  Paris, 
and  was  first  introduced  there  by  Barbaroux,  when 
he  summoned  the  youth  of  Marseille  to  the  capital 
in  July  1792.  It  was  received  with  transports  by 
the  Parisians,  who — ^ignorant  of  its  real  authorship — 
named  it  Hymne  des  Marseillais,  which  name  it  has 
ever  since  borne. 

MARSEILLE,  the  first  seaport  of  France  and 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  Bouches- 
du-Rhone,  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  410  miles 
in  a  direct  line  south-south-east  of  Paris,  and  in  lat. 
43°  17'  N.,  long.  5°  22'  E.  M.  is  a  mUitary  place  of 
the  fourth  class,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
other  works ;  the  roads  are  protected  by  the  fortified 
isles  of  If  (crowned  by  a  castle,  once  a  state-prison), 
Pomegue,  and  Ratonneau.  Its  harbour  is  formed  by 
an  inlet  of  the  sea  running  eastward  into  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  from  its  extent  (nearly  70  acres), 
and  its  great  natural  and  artificial  advantages,  it  is 
capable  of  accommodating  1200  vessels.  A  new  port, 
La  Joliette,  formed  by  a  breakwater  1224  yards 
long,  thrown  out  into  the  sea,  running  parallel  to 
the  shore,  and  at  a  distance  of  1312  feet  from  it,  has 
recently  been  constructed.  A  third,  named  after 
the  emperor,  is  in  process  of  construction.  Imme- 
diately north  of  the  harbour  is  the  old  town,  with 
narrow  streets,  lined  with  high,  closely  piled  houses. 
It  contains  the  cathedral,  a  structure  originally 
bmlt  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple  in  the  4th 
century.  Westward  from  the  old  town,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  beautiful  street,  Le  Cours,  is 
situated  the  new  town,  elegantly  built  and  laid  out. 
Here  the  shops  and  houses  rival  in  splendour  the 
finest  in  Paris.  Other  fine  streets  are  the  Gomrs 
Bonaparte  and  the  Promenade  de  Tourette.  The 
site  of  the  city  is  a  valley  surroimded  by  hills,  the 
highest  of  which  is  Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde,  with  a 
fort  and  chapel,  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
sailors  of  the  Mediterranean.  M.  has  schools  of 
hydrography,  medicine,  drawing,  and  music ;    five 


hospitals,  an  observatory,  various  learned  societies, 
a  large  and  admirable  lazaretto,  a  town-house  by 
Pugin,  a  public  library  of  60,000  vols.,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  botanical  gardens,  and  a  picture- 
gallery.  Of  the  manufactures,  one  of  the  chief  is 
soap,  which  gives  employment  to  700  men.  Ship- 
building and  the  allied  employments  of  a  seaport 
are  carried  on.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  the 
Levant,  Northern  Africa,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland, 
England,  the  Baltic,  &c.  It  is  connected  with  Paris 
by  a  railway,  and  is  the  steam-packet  station  for 
Italy,  the  Peninsula,  and  the  East.  In  1860,  8672 
vessels,  with  cargoes  of  2,026,678  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port.  M.  is  the  third  town  of  France 
in  population,  having  (1861)  219,984  (including  the 
whole  commune  and  the  military,  the  population 
was  260,910)  inhabitants.  During  a  portion  of  the 
year,  the  climate  of  M.  is  delightful,  but  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  the  heat  is  often  intense.  Cold, 
dry,  and  cutting  winds  from  the  north-east  render 
the  climate  at  times  exceedingly  trying.  In  the 
environs  of  the  town  are  about  9000  Bastides,  or 
country  villas. 

M.  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Phocaaa, 
in  Asia  Minor,  about  600  years  B.C.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Massalia,  written  by  the  Romans  Mas- 
silia.  It  was  an  important  member  of  the  ancient 
Greek  community,  planted  numerous  colonies  along 
the  North  Mediterranean  shores,  and  introduced 
the  germs  of  Greek  civilisation  into  Gaul.  The 
Massaliots  were  long  in  intimate  aUianee  with  the 
Romans  ;  but  the  city  was  at  last  taken  by  Julius 
Caesar.  In  the  8th  c,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs, 
and  the  maritime  republics  of  Italy  inherited  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  formerly  had 
been  centred  in  Marseille.  It  was  united,  with  the 
whole  of  Provence,  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
VIII.  In  1720,  when  it  had  again  risen  to  great 
importance,  it  was  ravaged  by  a  fearful  epidemic, 
and  40,000  of  its  inhabitants  swept  away.  Since 
1830,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  city  have 
increased  vastly.  The  conquest  of  Algeria  has 
brought  increasing  prosperity  to  M.,  and  its  North 
African  trade  is  now  an  important  part  of  its 
commerce. 

MARSH,  Geokge  Perkins,  LL.D.,  an  American 
philologist,  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  March 
17,  1801 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  New 
Hampshire,  1820 ;  studied  law  at  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont ;  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
of  the  state  in  1835,  and  to  Congress  in  1842 
and  1849.  He  was  for  several  years  afterwards 
United  States  minister  resident  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  1852  was  charged  with  a  special  mission  to 
Greece.  He  travelled  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
became  an  adept  in  the  Scandinavian  languages. 
Between  1857 — 1859  he  served  as  railroad  commis- 
sioner for  Vermont.  His  most  important  works 
are  a  Grammar  of  the  Icelandic  Language  ;  Lectures 
on  the  English  Language ;  The  Gamel,  his  Organisa- 
tion and  Uses.  His  wife  has  been  an  able  assistant 
in  his  Kterary  and  philological  labours.  In  1860, 
she  published  Wolfe  of  the  Knoll,  and  Other  Poems 
(New  York). 

MARSH-MALLOW  (Althaia),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Malvacece,  differing  from  the 
true  mallows  chiefly  in  the  6 — 9-oleft  outer  calyx. 
The  species,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  annual 
and  perennial  plants,  with  showy  flowers,  natives 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  Only  one,  the  Common  M. 
[A.  ofkinalis),  is  an  undoubted  native  of  Britain, 
and  is  common  only  in  the  south,  growing  in 
meadows  and  marshes,  especially  near  the  sea.  It 
has  a  stem  2  to  3  feet  high,  entire  or  3-lobed  leaves, 
both  leaves  and  stem  densely  clothed  with  soft. 


MARSH-MARIGOLD-MARSHALLING  OP  ARMS. 


starry  down,  and  large,  pale,  rose-coloured  flowers 
on  short  3— 4-flowered  axillary  stalks.  Lozenges 
made  from  it  {Pdtes  de  Ouimauve)  are  in  use. 
The  whole  plant  is  wholesome,  and  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  the  inhabitants  of  some  eastern  countries 


Marsh-Mallow  [Althcea  officinalis). 

often  have  recourse  to  it  as  a  principal  article  of 
food.  It  is  said  to  be  palatable  when  boiled/and 
afterwards  fried  with  onions  and  butter.  The 
Hollyhock  (q.  v.)  is  commonly  referred  to  this  genus. 

MARSH-MA'BIG0LD((7ai«/ia),agenus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Sanunculacece,  liaving  about 
5  petal-Kke  sepals,  no  petals,  and  the  fruit  consist- 
ing pf  several  spreading,  compressed,  many-seeded 
follicles.      G.  palustris  is  a  very   common   British 


Marsh-Marigold  {Galtha  palustris). 

plant,  with  kidney-shaped  shining  leaves,  and 
large  yellow  flowers,  a,  principal  ornament  of  wet 
meadows  and  the  sides  of  streams  in  spring.  It 
partakes  of  the  acridity  common  in  the  order;  but 
the  flower-buds,  preserved  in  vinegar  and  salt,  are 
said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  capers. 

MARSHAL  (Fr.  marSchal,  Tent,  mare,  horse, 
and  sceale  "or  scliaXk,  servant),  a  term,  in  its  origin, 
meaning  a  groom  or  manager  of  the  horse,  though 
eventually  the  king's  marshal  became  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state  in  'England.  The  royal 
farrier  rose  in  dignity  with  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  chevalerie,  till  he  became,  conjointly  with  the 
Constable  (q.  v.),  the  judge  in  the  Ouriw  Martiales, 


or  courts  of  chivalry.  An  earldom  is  attached 
to  the  dignity,  and  the  office  of  earl-marshal  is 
now  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk. When  the  king  headed  his  army  in  feudal 
times,  the  assembled  troops  were  inspected  by  the 
constable  and  marshal,  who  fixed  the  spot  for  the 
encampment  of  each  noble,  and  examined  the 
number,  arms,  and  condition  of  his  retainers.  With 
these  duties  was  naturally  combined  the  regulation 
of  all  matters  connected  with  armorial  bearings, 
standards,  and  ensigns.  The  constable's  functions 
were  virtually  aboEshed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  marshal  became  thenceforth  the  sole 
judge  in  questions  of  honour  and  arms.  The  earl- 
marshal  is  president  of  the  English  College  of  Arms, 
and  appoints  the  kings-at-arms,  heralds,  and  pur- 
suivants. The  marshal's  functions  were  formerly 
exercised  in  time  of  peace  in  the  Aula  Begia  or  King's 
Great  Court,  and  on  the  division  of  the  Aula  Regis, 
he  appointed  deputies  in  the  new  courts ;  hence 
arose  the  offices  of  Marshal  of  the  King's  (Queen's) 
Bench  and  of  Exchequer,  whose  principal  duty  is  to 
take  charge  of  persons  committed  to  their  custody 
by  the  court.  Besides  the  earl-marshal,  there  is  a 
knight-marshal,  or  marshal  of  the  king's  (queen's) 
household.  The  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  held 
two  different  courts,  which  have  been  altogether 
discontinued  since  1849.  The  marshal  or  provost- 
marshal  of  the  Admiralty  is  an  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  act  ministerially  under  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  securing  prizes,  executing 
warrants,  arresting  criminals,  and  attending  their 
execution. 

The  dignity  of  marshal  existed  formerly  in  Scot- 
laud,  where  a  different  orthography  was  adopted, 
and  the  office  of  marischal  was  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Keith.  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  marischal, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Warriors  in  the 
army  of  Robert  the  Bruce ;  and  his  descendant,  the 
marischal,  in  1456,  had  the  dignity  of  earl  conferred 
on  him  with  no  other  title  but  that  of  Earl  Marischal. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  lyon  king-at-arma 
was  like  the  English  kings-at-arms,  originally  sub- 
ject to  the  marischal,  but  his  dependance  ceased 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  heraldic  functions 
discharged  by  the  earl-marshal  in  England  devolved 
in  Scotland  on  the  lord  lyon,  who  held  office 
directly  from  the  crown.  Scotland  had  no  knight- 
marischal  till  1633,  when  Charles  I.,  at  his  coron- 
ation, created  the  office.  In  1716,  George,  tenth 
Earl  Marischal,  was  attainted  in  consequence  of  his 
share  in  the  rebellion  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
office  has  since  been  in  abeyance.  In  France,  the 
highest  military  officer  is  called  a  marshal,  a  dignity 
which  originated  early  in  the  13th  century.  There 
was  at  first  only  one  Marfchal  de  France,  and  there 
were  but  two  till  the  time  of  Francis  I.  Their 
number  afterwards  became  imlimited.  Originally, 
the  marshal  was  the  esquire  of  the  king,  and  com- 
manded the  vanguard  in  war ;  in  later  times,  the 
command  became  supreme,  and  the  rank  of  the 
highest  nuhtaty  importance.  From  the  title  of  this 
class  of  general  lofficers,  the  Germans  have  borrowed 
their  Feld-marschall,  and  we  our  Field-marshal, 
a  dignity  bestowed  on  commanders  distinguished 
either  by  elevated  rank  or  superior  talents. 

MA'RSHALLIlSrG  OF  ARMS  is  the  combining 
of  different  ooats-of-arms  in  one  escutcheon,  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  family  alUance  or  office.  In 
the  earlier  heraldry,  it  was  not  the  practice  to 
exhibit  more  than  one  coat  in  a  shield,  but  the  arms 
of  husband  and  wife  were  sometimes  placed  accoll^, 
or  side  by' side,  in  separate  escutcheons;  or  the 
principal  shield  was  surrounded  by  smaller  ones, 
containing  the  arms  of  maternal  ancestors  ;  and  we 
not  unfrequently  find  maternal  descent  or  marriage 
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indicated  by  the  addition  of  some  bearing  from  the 
■wife's  or  mother's  shield.  Then  followed  dimidia- 
tion,  where  the  shield  was  parted  per  pale,  and  the 
two  coats  placed  side  by  side,  half  of  each  being 
shewn.  By  the  more  modem  custom  of  impaling 
(fig.  1),  the  whole  of  each  coat  is  exhibited,  a 
reminiscence  of  the  older  practice  being  retained  in 
the  omission  of  bordures,  orles,  and  tressures  on  the 
side  bounded  by  the  line  of  impalement.  The  most 
common  case  of  impalement  is  where  the  coats  of 
husband  and  wife  are  conjoined,  the  husband's  arms 
occupying  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield,  or  place  of 
honour,  and  the  wife's,  the  sinister  side.  Bishops, 
deans,  heads  of  colleges,  and  kings-of-arms,  impale 
their  arms  of  office  with  their  fanuly  coat,  giving 
the  dexter  side  to  the  former. 

A  man  who  marries  an  heiress  (in  heraldic  sense) 
is  entitled  to  place  her  arms  on  a  small  shield  called 


Marshalling  of  Arms. 

an   escutcheon  of  pretence,   in  the    centre    of   Ms 
achievement,  instead  of  impahng,  as  in  fig.  2. 

Quartering  (fig.  3),  or  the  exhibiting  difi'erent 
coats  on  a  shield  divided  at  once  perpendicularly  and 
horizontally,  is  the  most  common  mode  of  marshal- 
ling arms,  a  practice  which,  however,  was  unknown 
till  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  divisions 
of  the  shield  are  called  quarters,  and  are  numbered 
horizontally,  beginning  at  the  dexter  chief.  The 
most  common  object  of  quartering  is  to  indicate 
descent.  The  coats  quartered  in  an  escutcheon  must 
all  have  been  brought  in  by  successive  heiresses,  who 
have  intermarried  into  the  family.  In  the  case  of 
a  single  quartering,  the  paternal  arms  are  placed  in 
the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and  the  maternal  in 
the  second  and  third.  The  third  and  fourth  quarters 
may,  in  after-generations,  be  occupied  by  the  arms 
of  a  second  and  third  heiress.  Sometimes  an  already 
quartered  coat  is  placed  in  one  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  escutcheon,  then  termed  a  grand  quarter. 
We  occasionally  find  the  shield  divided  by  perpendi- 
cular and  horizontal  lines  into  six,  nine,  or  even  more 
parts,  each  occupied  by  a  coat  brought  in  by  an 
heiress ;  and  in  case  of  an  odd  number  of  coats, 
the  last  division  is  filled  by  a  repetition  of  the  first. 
In  the  course  of  generations,  a  shield  may  thus  be 
inconveniently  crowded  by  the  accumulation  of 
coats,  including  the  several  coats  to  which  each 
heiress  may,  in  a  similar  way,  have  become  entitled, 
and  in  Germany,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  coats 
are  found  marshalled  in  one  escutcheon;  but  in 
British  heraldry,  families  entitled  to  a  number  of 
quarterings,  generally  select  some  of  the  most 
important.  Quarterings,  at  least  in  Scotland,  are 
not  allowed  to  be  added  to  the  paternal  coat  without 
the  sanction  of  the  heraldic  authorities. 

Sovereigns  quarter  the  ensigns  of  their  several 
states,  giving  precedence  to  the  most  ancient,  unless 
it  be  inferior  to  the  others  in  importance.  In  the 
royal  escutcheon  of  the  United  Kingdom,  England 
is  placed  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  Scotland 
in  the  second,  and  Ireland  in  the  third ;  the  relative 
positions  of  Scotland  and  England  being,  however, 
reversed  on  the  official  seals  of  Scotland.  Spain 
bears  the  arms  of  Leon  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters,  and  Castile  in  the  second  and  third.  An 
elected  king  generally  places  his  arms  surtout  on 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence. 
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MA'RSICO  NTJO'VO,  a  town  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  BasiHcata,  18  mUes  south  of  Potenza, 
built  on  a  height,  and  exposed  to  violent  winds. 
Pop.  6355. 

MARSILEA'CE^,  or  RHIZOCARPEiE,  a 
natural  order  of  Aootyledonous  plants,  nearly  allied 
to  Lycopodiacece,  but  differing  in  the  want  of  a  stem, 
and  in  the  usually  stalked  leaves.  The  species  are 
all  inhabitants  of  ditches  and  pools,  chiefiy  in 
temperate  regions,  and  two  of  them  occur  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  No  species  was  known  to 
be  of  any  importance  tiU  the  discovery  of  the 
Nardoo  (q.  v.)  of  Australia. 

MARSUPIA'LIA,  or  MARSUPIA'TA,  an 
extensive  order  or  group  of  mammals,  differing 
essentially  from  all  others  in  their  organisation, 
and  especially  in  their  generative  system.  The 
animals  of  this  aberrant  group  originally  received 
the  name  of  Animcdia  Grummata,  or  Purse-bearing 
Animals;  and  the  names  now  employed  have  a 
similar  signification,  being  derived  from  marsu- 
pium,  a  pouch  or  bag.  Tms  marsupium,  or  pouch, 
which  is  situated  on  the  abdomen  of  the  female, 
contains  the  teats,  and  serves  for  the  protection  of 
the  immature  young;  and  is  unquestionably  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  these  animals.  As 
the  different  genera  of  this  order  live  upon  various 
kinds  of  food — some  being  herbivorous,  others  insec- 
tivorous, and  others,  again,  purely  carnivorous — 
we  find  various  modifications  of  their  organs  of 
progression,  prehension,  and  digestion ;  but  as  the 
most  important  of  these  modifications  are  noticed 
in  the  articles  on  the  principal  genera,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  characters  common  to  the 
group. 

The  leading  peculiarity  presented  by  the  skeleton 
is  the  presence  of  the  marsupial  bones  (see  Mam- 
malia), which  are  attached  to  the  pubis,  and  are 
imbedded  in  the  abdominal  muscles.  Another  con- 
stant but  less  striking  peculiarity  is  a  greater  or  less 
inversion  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  organs 
of  digestion,  including  the  teeth,  vary  extremely, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  food;  a  complex 
stomach  and  a  csecum  of  considerable  size  being 
present  in  some,  while .  others  (the  carnivorous 
genera)  have  a  simple  stomach  and  no  cjecum.  The 
brain  is  constructed  on  a  simpler  type  than  in  the 
placental  mammals.  The  size  of  the  hemispheres 
(fig.  1,  A)  is  so  small  that 
they  leave  exposed  the  olfac- 
tory ganglion  (a),  the  cere- 
bellum (C),  and  more  or  less 
of  the  optic  lobes  (B),  and 
they  are  but  partially  con- 
nected together  by  the 
'  fornix '  and  '  anterior  com- 
missure,' the  great  cerebral 
commissure  known  as  the 
'  corpus  caUosum '  being 
absent.  In  accordance  with 
this  condition  of  the  brain, 
these  animals  are  all  charac- 
terised by  a  low  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  are  said 
(when  in  captivity)  not  to 
manifest  any  sign  of  recog- 
nition of  their  feeders.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  organs  of 
generation  and  mode  of  reproduction  that  these 
animals  especially  differ  from  aU  the  ordinary 
mammals.  Professor  Owen,  who  has  done  more  to 
elucidate  this  subject,  and  indeed  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  marsupiata  generally,  than  any  other 
anatomist,  observes  that  in  all  the  genera  of  this 
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order  the  uterus  ia  double,  and  the  introduotory 
passage  more  or  less  (sometimes  wholly)  separated 
into  two  lateral  canals.  Both  the  digestive  and 
generative  tubes  terminate  within  a  common  Cloaca 
(q.  v.),  and  there  are  various  other  points  in  which 
these  animals  manifest  their  affinity  to  the  oviparous 
vertebrates.  The  marsupial  bones  serve  important 
purposes  in  connection  with  their  generative 
economy.  '  In  the  female,'  he  observes,  '  they  assist 
in  producing  a  ooiopression  of  the  Mammary  gland 
necessary  for  the  alimen- 
tation of  a  peculiarly 
feeble  offspring,  and  they 
defend  the  abdotninal 
viscera  from  the  pressure 
of  the  young  as  these 
increase  in  size  during 
their  marsupial  existence, 
and  still  more  when  they 
return  to  the  pouch  for 
temporary  shelter,'  while 
Outline  of  the  Kangaroo  about  in  the  males  they  are 
twolve   hours    after    birth    subservient  to  the  repro- 

Bhewlng  Its  natural  size  and    j„„4.:„„      „ rn,„ 

CKternal  development  at  this  duotive     prooesa.       The 
period.  marsupials  belong  to  the 

o.placen.tal  division  of  the 
Mammalia  (q.  v.).  The  period  of  their  gestation 
is  short  (26  days  in  the  Virginian  opossum,  and  39 
days  in  the  kangaroo),  and  the  young  are  produced 
in  so  immatxire  a  state,  that  the  earlier  observers 
believed  that  they  were  produced  like  buds  from 
the  nipples  to  which  they  saw  them  attached. 
The  appearance  presented  by  a  young  kangaroo  of 
one  of  the  largest  species,  within  twelve  hours  of 
its  being  deposited  in  the  pouch,  is  described  by 
Professor  Owen  (from  personal  observation  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens)  as  follows  :  '  It  resembled  an 
earthworm  in  the  colour  and  semi-transparency  of 
its  integument,  adhered  firmly  to  the  point  of  the 
nipple,  breathed  strongly  but  slowly,  and  moved 
its  fore-legs  when  disturbed.  The  body  was  bent 
tipon  the  abdomen,  its  short  taU  tucked  m  between 
the  hind-legs,  which  were  one- third  shorter  than  the 
fore-legs.  The  whole  length  from  the  nose  to  the 
end  of  the  taU,  when  stretched  out,  did  not  exceed 
one  inch  and  two  lines.'  The  mother  apparently 
employs  her  mouth  in  placing  the  young  at  the  nipple, 
where  it  remains  suspended,  involuntarily  absorbing 
milk  for  a  considerable  time  (probably  about  two 
months  on  an  average),  after  which,  it  sucks  spon- 
taneously for  some  months.  Although  able  from 
the  first,  by  the  muscular  power  of  its  hps,  to  adhere 
firmly  to  the  nipple,  it  does  not  possess  the  strength 
to  obtain  the  nulk  by  the  ordinary  process  of  suck- 
ing. In  the  process,  it  is  assisted  by  the  adaptation 
of  a  muscle  to  the  mammary  gland,  which,  by  con- 
tracting, injects  the  milk  from  the  nipple  into  the 
mouth  of  the  adherent  foetus;  and  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  milk  into  the  air-passage,  the  larynx 
is  prolonged  upwards  to  the  aperture  of  the  pos- 
terior nares,  where  it  is  closely  embraced  by 
the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  The  air-passage 
is  thus  entirely  separated  from  the  throat,  and  the 
milk  passes  on  either  side  of  the  larynx  into  the 


Professor  Owen  has  proposed  that  these  animals 
should  be  divided  into  five  tribes  or  primary 
OTOups,  viz.,  SarcopJiaga,  Entomoplmga,  Carpopluiga, 
Poephaga,  and  Shieophaga,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  food.  With  the  exception  of  one  American 
and  one  Malayan  genus,  aU  known  existing  marsupials 
belong  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guinea. — 
For  further  details  regarding  this  order,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Waterhouae's  Natural  History  of  the 
Mammalia,  vol.  i.,  and  to  Owen's  article  '  Marsupi- 
alia'  in  the  Cychpcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 


MAETABA'N,  the  name  of  a  small  town,  in  a 
province  of  that  name,  in  British  Burmah,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  near  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  M.,  in  lat.  16°  32'  N.,  long.  97° 
35'  E.,  was  the  Sxst  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  in  the  Burmese  war  in  1852. 

MABTEL,  Ghables.    See  Oharlks  Martel. 

MAETE'LLO  TOWERS  are  round  towers  for 
coast  defence,  about  40  feet  high,  built  most 
solidly,  and  situated  on  the  beach.  They  occur  in 
several  places  round  the  coast  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  principally  opposite  to  the  French  coast, 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
where,  for  many  miles,  they  are  within  easy  range  of 
each  other.  They  were  mostly  erected  during  the 
French  war,  as  a  defence  against  invasion.  Each 
had  walls  of  SJ  feet  thickness,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  bomb-proof.  The  base  formed  the  magazine  ; 
above  were  two  rooms  for  the  garrison,  and  over 
the  upper  of  these  the  flat  roof,  with  a  4J-feet 
brick  parapet  all  round.  On  this  roof  a  swivel 
heavy  gun  was  to  be  placed  to  command  shipping, 
while  howitzers  on  each  side  were  to  form  a  flanking 
defence  in  oonneotion  vnth  the  neighbouring  towers. 
Although  the  cost  of  these  little  forts  was  very 
great,  they  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  a 
failure  J  their  armaments  have  mostly  been  removed, 
and  their  garrisons  of  six  to  twelve  pensioner-soldiers 
replaced  by  coast-guard  men,  or  in  some  oases  by 
old  master-gunners. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  taken  from  Italian  towers 
bunt  near  the  sea,  during  the  period  when  piracy 
was  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  watch  and  giving  warning  if  a  pirate- 
ship  was  seen  approaching.  This  warning  was 
given  by  striking  on  a  bell  with  a  hammer  (Ital. 
martello),  and  hence  these  towers  were  called  Torri 
da  Martello. 

MARTEN  {Martes),  a  genus  of  digitigrade  carni- 
vorous quadrupeds  of  the  isanHy  Mustelidce,  differilig 
from  weasels  in  having  an  additional  false  molar  on 
each  side  above  and '  below,  a  small  tubercle  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  lower  carnivorous  cheek-teeth,  and 
the  tongue  not  rough — characters  which  are  regarded 
as  indicating  a  somewhat  less  extreme  carnivorous 
propensity.  The  body  is  elongated  and  supple,  as 
in  weasels,  the  legs  short,  and  the  toes  separate,  with 
sharp  long  claws.  The  ears  are  larger  than  in 
weasels,  and  the  tail  is  bushy.  The  martens  exhibit 
great  agflity  and  gracefulness  in  their  movements, 
and  are  very  expert  in  climbing  trees,  among  which 
they  generally  hve.  Two  species  are  natives  of 
Britain,  the  Common  M.,  Beech  M.,  or  Stone  M. 
{M.  foina),  and  the  Pine  M.  (M.  ahietum),  inhabiting 
chiefly  the  more  rocky  and  wooded  parts  of  the 
island ;  the  former  in  the  south,  and  the  latter  in 
the  north.  Both  were  once  much  more  common 
than  they  now  are,  being  sought  after  on  account 
of  their  fur,  and  killed  on  every  opportunity,  because 
of  their  excessive  depredations  among  game  and  in 
poultry-yards.  The  head  and  body  are  about  18 
inches  long,  the  tail  nearly  10  inches.  Both  species 
are  of  a  dark  tawny  colour,  the  Common  M.  having 
a  white  throat,  and  the  Pine  M.  a  yellow  throat. 
Many  naturalists  regard  them  as  varieties  of  one 
species,  of  which  also  they  reckon  the  Sable  (q.  v.) 
to  be  another  variety.  The  fur  of  the  martens  is  of 
two  sorts :  an  inner  fur,  short,  soft,  and  copious, 
and  long  outer  hair,  from  which  the  whole  fur 
derives  its  colour.  The  Common  M.  is  much  less 
valuable  for  its  fur  than  the  Pine  M.,  whflst  the 
Pine  M.  ia  much  less  valuable  than  the  sable ;  but 
skins  of  the  Common  M.  are  imported  in  great 
numbers  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  they  are 
often  dyed,  and  sold  as  an  inferior  kind  of  sable. 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD— MARTIAL  LAW. 


Pine  M.  skins  are  imported  from  the  north,  of 
Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America. — The  martens 
generally  have  their  retreats  in  the  hollow  trunks 


1,  Common  Marten  (Maries  foina) ;  2,  Pine  Marten 
(Maries  dbietum). 

of  trees,  or  usurp  the  nest  of  a  magpie  or  other  bird, 
but  sometimes  among  rocks.  They  are  capable  of 
a  certain  amount  of  domestication. 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD,  an  island  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  21  miles  long 
and  6  mUes  in  average  width ;  it  has  3  towns,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Edgartown,  settled  in  1642  by 
emigrants  from  Southampton,  England.  Pop.  of 
island,  4401. 

MA'RTIAL  (Maecus  Valerius  Maetialis),  the 
first  of  epigrammatists,  was  born  at  Bilhilis,  in 
Spain,  43  A.D.  In  66,  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he 
resided  till  100,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
town.  There  he  married  a  lady  called  Marcella,  on 
whose  property  he  lived  till  his  death  (about  104). 
When  at  Rome,  he  soon  became  famous  as  a  wit 
and  poet ;  received  the  patronage  of  the  Emperors 
Titus  and  Domitian,  and  obtained  from  them  the 
privileges  of  those  who  were  fathers  of  three 
children,  and,  in  addition,  the  rank  of  tribune, 
and  the  rights  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  lived, 
seemingly,  in  affluence,  in  a  mansion  in  the  city, 
and  in  Nomentum,  a  suburban  viUa,  to  both  of 
which  he  makes  frequent  reference.  From  Rome,  his 
reputation  rapidly  extended  to  the  provinces ;  and 
even  in  Britain  his  Bpigrammata,  which,  divided 
into  14  books,  now  form  his  extant  works,  were 
familiarly  read.  These  books,  which  were  arranged 
by  himself  for  publication,  were  written  in  the 
following  order :  the  first  eleven  (including  the  Liba- 
de  Spectaculis)  were  composed  at  Rome,  with  the 
exception  of  the  third,  which  was  written  during 
a  tour  in  Gallia  Togata ;  the  12th  was  written 
at  BUbilis;  and  the  13th  and  14th  at  Rome, 
under  Domitian.  The  last  two,  entitled  Xenia  and 
Apophoreta,  describe,  in  distichs,  the  various  kinds 
of  souvenirs  presented  by  the  Romans  to  each 
Bii  ' 


other  on  holidays.  To  the  other  books,  wo  are 
also  indebted  for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
manners  and  customs  which  prevailed  under  the 
Emperors  Nero,  Galba,  ,  Otho,  Vespasian,  Titus, 
Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  under  whose  collec- 
tive reigns  he  spent  35  years  of  his  bfe.  His  works 
have  also  a  great  literary  value,  as  embodying  the 
first  specimens  of  what  we  now  understand  by 
epigram — not  a  mere  inscription,  but  a  poem  of 
two  or  more  lines,  containing  the  terms  of  an 
antithesis,  which  goes  off  with  a  repercussion  at  the 
close.  The  wonderful  inventiveness  and  facility 
displayed  by  M.  in  this  species  of  composition 
have  always  received  the  highest  admiration,  only 
qualified  by  his  disgusting  grossness,  which,  blame- 
worthy in  him,  was  even  more  so  in  the  age  by 
which  it  was  demanded  and  relished.  The  best 
edition  of  M.  is  that  of  Sehneidewin.  He  has  never 
found  an  adequate  translator. 

MARTIAL  LAW  is  a  collective  name  for  those 
laws  to  which  the  individuals  composiag  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  a  country  are  subject,  but 
which  do  not  apply  to  civilians.  As,  however,  the 
soldier  remains  a  citizen,  he  is  governed  by  the 
common  law  in  all  matters  not  coming  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  martial  law,  the  degree  to  which 
the  latter  is  applicable  to  his  actions  varying  in 
different  countries,  and  in  times  of  peace  and  war. 
In  Prance  and  Austria,  a  soldier's  offences  against 
the  civil  code  are  dealt  with  by  a  court-martial ; 
while  among  British  troops — unless  serving  against 
an  enemy — the  civil  tribunals  deal  with  non-military 
offences. 

The  maintenance  of  discipline  and  other  obvious 
causes  necessitate,  for  a  body  of  armed  men,  a  code 
of  laws  and  regulations  much  more  strict  and  severe 
in  their  penalties,  as  well  as  more  prompt  in  their 
execution,  than  suffices  for  ordinary  society.  Accord- 
ingly there  have  always  been  martial  laws,  more  or 
less  clearly  defined,  where  there  have  been  armies. 
For  the  nature  of  the  rules  under  which  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  British  army  is  kept  up,  see  Aetioles 
or  Wab  and  Mutiny  Act. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  martial  law,  and 
that  is  the  degree  of  severity  which  may  be 
applied  to  an  enemy.  All  authorities  agree  that 
the  life  of  an  enemy  taken  in  arms  is  forfeit  to 
his  captor ;  but  modern  ideas  preclude  his  being 
put  to  death,  unless  in  open  resistance ;  and  the 
massacre  of  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  once  thought 
lightly  of,  is  now  esteemed  a  barbarity,  which 
nothing  but  the  most  urgent  circumstances,  such 
as  their  uprising,  or  their  attempted  rescue  by 
their  countrymen,  cotdd  justify.  The  slaughter 
of  the  captive  Mamelukes  at  Jaffa  has  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  Napoleon's  memory.  As  regards 
civil  population  and  property,  much  amelioration 
has  taken  place  with  advancing  civilisation.  For- 
merly, the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  the 
destruction,  accompanied  even  by  torture,  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  deemed  a  legitimate  feature  of 
war.  Now,  the  rule  is  to  spare  private  property, 
to  respect  personal  liberty,  unless  the  inhabitants 
directly  or  indirectly  aid  the  enemy,  and  only  to  lay 
waste  so  much  ground  as  military  necessities  may 
require.  Such  at  least  is  the  principle  professed; 
but  few  commanders  are  able  to  prevent  their  troops 
from  deeds  of  violence.  A  province  occupied  by 
a  hostile  army  is  usually  considered  '  under  martial 
law.'  This  means  that  civil  law  is  defunct,  and  all 
government  under  military  regimen ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  the  bounds  of  this  martial  law ; 
nor  is  any  more  correct  dictum  on  the  subject  likely 
to  be  arrived  at  than  that  celebrated  saying  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  described  it  as  '  the 
will  of  the  commander-in-chief.' 


MARTIGNY— MARTIKEAU. 


MARTIGNY,  or  MARTINACH  (the  Octodurus 
of  the  Komana),  a  small  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Valais,  is  situated  on  the  Drance,  an 
affluent  of  the  Rhone,  about  24  miles  south-south- 
east from  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
The  two  noted  routes,  one  to  the  vale  of  Chamouni 
by  the  T6te  Noire  or  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  another 
to  the  Great  St  Bernard,  branch  off  here.  M.  is  on 
the  Simplon  road  into  Italy.  It  is  a  great  resort 
for  tourists,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1200. 

MAETIGUES,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Bouches  du  Rhone,  is  situated  on 
three  islands,  united  by  bridges,  in  the  entrance 
to  the  Etang  de  Berre,  16  miles  north-west  of 
Marseille.  From  the  peculiarity  of  its  position,  it 
has  been  called  the  Provenjal  Venice.  Pop.  8500, 
■who  are  engaged  in  the  tunny  and  pilchard  fisheries. 

MARTIN.     See  Swallow. 

MARTIN",  Bishop  of  Tours,  and  u,  saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  born  in  Pannonia 
about  the  year  316.  He  was  educated  at  Pavia, 
and  at  the  desire  of  his  father,  who  was  a  military 
tribune,  entered  the  army,  first  under  Constantine, 
and  afterwards  under  Julian  the  Apostate.  The 
virtues  of  his  life  as  a  soldier  are  the  theme  of 
more  than  one  interesting  legend.  On  obtaining 
his  discharge  from  military  service,  M.  became  a 
disciple  of  BClary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers  (q.  v.).  He 
returned  to  his  native  Pannonia,  and  converted  his 
mother  to  Christianity,  but  he  himself  endured 
much  persecution  from  the  Arian  party,  who  were 
at  that  time  dominant ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  firmness  of  his  profession  of  orthodoxy,  he 
is  the  first  who,  without  sufi'ering  death  for  the 
truth,  has  been  honoixred  in  the  Latin  Church  as 
a  confessor  of  the  faith.  On  his  return  to  Gaul, 
about  360,  he  founded  a  convent  of  monks  near 
Poitiers,  where  he  himself  led  a  life  of  great 
austerity  and  seclusion ;  but  in  371  he  was  drawn 
by  force  from  his  retreat,  and  ordained  Bishop  of 
Tours.  The  fame  of  his  sanctity,  and  his  repute 
as  a  worker  of  miracles,  attracted  crowds  of  visit- 
ants from  all  parts  of  Gaul ;  and  iu  order  to  avoid 
the  distraction  of  their  importunity,  he  estabhshed 
a  monastery  near  Tours,  in  which  he  himself  resided. 
His  life  by  his  contemporary,  Sulpicius  Severus, 
is  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the  Christian  Htera^ 
ture  of  the  age,  and  in  the  profusion  of  miraculous 
legends  with  which  it  abounds,  might  take  its 
place  among  the  lives  of  the  medieval  or  modern 
Roman  Church.  The  only  extant  literary  relic 
of  M.  is  a  short  Confession  of  Faith  on  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  is  published  by  Galland,  voL  vii  559. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  festival  of  his 
birth  is  celebrated  on  the  11th  November.  In  Scot- 
land, this  day  still  marks  the  winter-term,  which  is 
called  Martinmas  (the  mass  of  St  Martin).  For- 
merly, people  used  to  begin  St  Martin's  Day  with 
feasting  and  drinking ;  hence  the  French  expressions 
martiner  audfaire  la  St  Martin,  'to  feast.' 

MARTIN,  the  name  of  five  popes,  of  whom 
the  fourth  and  fifth  deserve  a  brief  notice.— 
Mahtin  IV.  (Nicholas  de  la  Brie),  a  Frenchman, 
was  elected  in  1281.  His  name  is  best  known  in 
connection  with  the  memorable  tragedy  of  the 
'  SiciKan  Vespers.'  Having  been  from  the  time  of 
his  election  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
he  supported  that  monarch  with  all  his  influence, 
and  even  by  the  spiritual  censures  which  he  had  at 
his  command,  in  his  effort  to  maintain  French  domi- 
nation in  Sicily ;  and  it  is  to  his  use  of  the  censures 
of  the  church  in  that  cause  that  many  CathoUo 
historians  ascribe  the  decline  and  ultimate ,  extinc- 
tion of  the  authority  iu  temporals  which  the  papacy 
had  exercised  under  the  distinguished  pontiffs  who 


preceded  him.  He  died  at  Perugia  in  1285.- — Maetin 
V.  must  be  noticed  as  the  pontifl:  in  whose  election 
was  finally  extinguished  the  great  Western  Schism 
(q.  v.).  He  was  originally  named  Otho  Colonna,  of 
the  great  Roman  family  of  that  name.  On  the  depo- 
sition of  John  XXIII.,  and  the  two  rival  popes 
Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  in  the  council 
of  Constance,  Cardinal  Colonna  was  elected.  Ho 
presided  in  all  the  subsequent  sessions  of  the  council, 
and  the  Fathers  having  separated  without  discuss- 
ing the  questions  of  reform,  at  that  period  earnestly 
called  for  in  the  church,  Martin  undertook  to  call 
a  new  council  for  the  purpose.  The  council  was 
summoned  accordingly,  after  several  years,  to  meet 
at  Siena,  and  ultimately  assembled  at  Basel  in  1431. 
Martin  died  in  the  same  year. 

MARTIN,  John,  an  English  painter,  was  born 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham,  Northumberland, 
19th  July  1789,  went  to  London  in  1806,  and — after 
some  years  spent  in  obscure  struggles — made  hia 
first  appearance  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1812.  His  picture  was  entitled  '  Sadak 
in  Search  of  the  Waters  of  Oblivion,'  and  attracted 
much  notice.  ■  It  was  followed  within  two  years  by 
the '  Expulsion  from  Paradise,' '  Clytge,'  and '  Joshua 
commanding  the  Sun  to  stand  Still.'  The  last  of 
these  works  was  a  great  success  in  point  of  popu- 
larity, but  it  waa  also  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  between 
M.  and  the  Academy,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
never  obtained  any  distinction  from  the  society. 
From  this  period  till  nearly  the  close  of  his  fife,  he 
incessantly  painted  pictures  in  a  style  which  was 
considered  'sublime,'  by  the  same  sort  of  people 
who  thought  Montgomery's  Satan  and  PoUok's 
Course  of  Time  equal  to  Paradise  Lost.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these '  sublime '  productions  are '  Belshazzar's 
Feast'  (1821);  'Creation'  (1824);  'The  Deluge' 
(1826);  'The  FaU  of  Nineveh'  (1828);  'Pande- 
monium'(1841) ;  '  Morning' and  '  Evening'  (1844); 
'The  Last  Man'  (1850).  M.died  at  Douglas,  Isle 
of  Man,  February  9,  1854. 

MA'RTIN,  St,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  lies  iu 
18°  4'  ]Sr.  lat.,  and  63°  8'  W.  long.  Area  about 
30  square  miles.  The  northern  part  of  St  M. 
belongs  -to  France,  and  the  southern  to  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  mountainous  in  the  interior,  indented 
"with  bays,  and  is  about  four  square  leagues  in 
extent.  .  There  are  salt  marshes  from  which  much 
salt  is  made ;  and  sugar-canes,  cotton,  tobacco, 
maize,  plantains,  bananas,  and  other  West  India 
products  are  cultivated.  In  1860,  the  Great  Salt 
Pan  produced  301,234  vats  of  salt,  valued  at 
£15,060  sterling.  Population  of  the  French  part 
of  the  island  about  3450 ;  of  the  Netherlands  part, 
3157.  "  The  law  for  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the 
Netherland  West  Indies,  which  passed  the  States- 
general  August  1862,  came  into  operation  July  1863. 

MARTI'NA,  a  fine  town  of  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince Terra  di  Otranto,  situated  on  a  hill  18- miles 
north-north'east  of  Tarauto.  Pop.  14,500.  It  is  a 
rising  industrious  place,  and  has  a  fine  palace  of 
similar  architecture  to  the  great  Roman  palace 
Panfili. 

MARTINBAXJ,  Haeeiet,  an  English  authoress, 
was  bom  at  Norwich  12th  June  1802.  Her  educa- 
tion was  conducted  for  the  most  part  at  home; 
from  an  early  age  she  was  a  lover  of  books,  and  was 
wont  to  amuse  her  solitary  hours  by  committing  her 
thoughts  to  paper.  Her  father's  affairs  becoming 
embarrassed,  she  was  compelled  to  procure  her  own 
livelihood;  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  said,  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  which  profession  she  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  from  deafness,  when  she  began 
to  turn  her  attention  to  Hterature.,  *If  this  be  so, 
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it  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the  good  gifts 
Tvhich  necessity,  the  hard  mother,  has  sometimes  in 
store  for  her  children.  Had  this  lady  remained  in 
affluence,  or  unvisited  by  physical  affliction,  it  is 
probable  that  England  woiild  have  been  without, 
if  not  its  greatest,  certainly  its  most  remarkable 
female  writer.  The  subjects  upon  which  her  pen 
has  been  exercised  are  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
including  some — such  as  politics — which  have  rarely 
been  before  attempted  by  women.  Her  first  volume, 
entitled  Devotions  for  Young  People,  appeared  in 
1823 ;  and  was  followed  in  1824  by  Christmas  Day, 
a  tale,  and  by  The  Friend,  a  sequel,  the  year 
after.  In  1826,  she  published  Principle  and  Prac- 
tice, and  The  Bioters;  and  for  two  years  thereafter 
she  was  busUy  engaged  writing  stories  and  a 
series  of  tracts  on  social  matters,  adapted  mainly 
for  the  perusal  of  the  working-classes.  In  1830, 
she  produced  her  Traditions  of  Palestine.  During 
the  same  year,  the  Association  of  Unitarian  Dis- 
senters awarded  her  prizes  for  essays  on  the 
following  subjects :  The  Faith  as  unfolded  by 
many  Propliels,  Providence  as  Manifested  through 
Israel,  and  The  Essential  Faith  of  the  Universal 
Church.  Her  next  important  literary  venture  was 
unique,  and  in  one  of  the  softer  sex  almost 
audacious,  The  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,  a 
series  of  tales,  which  met  with  great  and  deserved 
success,  and  was  followed  by  others  illustrative 
of  Taxation,  and  Poor-law  and  Paupers.  In  1835, 
she  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  published  her  Society 
in  America  in  1837.  In  1839,  she  published  Deer- 
brook,  which  was  followed  by  The  Hour  and  the 
Man.  She  afterwards  produced  a  series  of  tales 
for  the  young,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
Feats  on  the  Fiord,  and  Tlie  Crofton  Boys.  About 
1839,  and  on  till  1844,  she  was  an  invalid  more 
or  less,  and  during  this  period  she  wrote  Life  in 
the  Sick-room,.  On  her  recovery  she  published 
Forest  and  Oame-law  Tales.  In  1846,  she  visited 
Palestine,  and  collected  materials  for  Eastern  Life, 
Past  and  Present,  which  she  published  on  her 
return.  Afterwards,  she  completed  Mr  Knight's 
History  of  England  during  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace 
— her  best  and  most  useful  work,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole.  In  1851,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  H.  G. 
Atkinson,  she  published  a  series  of  Letters  on  tlie 
Laws  of  Man's  Social  Nature  and  Development, 
convulsing  the  literary  coteries  with  the  boldness 
of  her  speculations.  The  long  catalogue  of  her 
literary  labours  may  be  closed  by  her  translation  of 
Comte's  Positive  Philosophy.  While  the  foregoing 
works  were  in  progress,  M.  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  larger  reviews,  and  the  daily  and 
weekly  press.  At  present,  she  resides  at  Amble- 
side, writing  when  her  state  of  health  permits. 

MARTINBAU,  Jambs,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  Norwich  about  1807.  '  He 
was  educated  for  the  ministry  in  connection  with 
the  Unitarian  body  of  Christians,  and  was  pastor 
of  congregations  in  Dublin  and  Liverpool.  He 
has  been  for  many  years  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Manchester  New  College ;  and 
that  institution  having  been  removed  to  London,  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in  Liverpool  in  1858, 
and  transferred  his  residence  to  the  metropolis, 
where  he  became  joint-pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  Little  Portland  Street.  He  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
National  Review,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  its  pages.  This  periodical  may  be  taken  as 
generally  representing  his  theological  views.  M.  is 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  lofty  of  living  religious 
writers.  He  is  deeply  read  in  German  theology 
and  phUosopliy,  and  is  remarkable  for  strong 
grasp  of  thought  and  power  of  subtle  analysis.  He 
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is  a  master  of  English  style,  and  in  the  power  of 
giving  form  and  substance  to  the  most  abstract 
thought,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  EationaU  of  Religious  Inquiry 
(1836),  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life  (1843), 
Miscellanies  (1852),  and  Studies  of  Christianity 
(1858). 

MARTINI'QUE,  or  MAETINICO,  called  by 
the  natives  Madian A,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  is 
40  nules  long,  about  12  miles  broad,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  380  square  nules,  and  137,455  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  upwards  of  87,000  are  black.  The 
island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1493, 
colonised  by  the  French  in  1635,  and  now  belongs 
to  that  nation.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  much 
indented  coasts,  and  is  everywhere  mountainous  ; 
the  highest  peak.  Mount  Pel6e,  being  considerably 
more  than  4000  feet  above  sea-level.  There  are  six 
extinct  volcanoes  on  the  island,  one  of  them  with  an 
enormous  crater.  The  cultivated  portion  of  M.  (about 
one-third  of  the  whole)  lies  chiefly  along  the  coast. 
The  climate  is  moist,  but,  except  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  not  unhealthy,  and  the  soil  is  very 
productive.  Of  the  land  in  cultivation,  about  three- 
fifths  are  occupied  with  sugar-cane.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  island  consists  of  a  governor,  a  privy 
council  of  7,  and  a  colonial  council  of  30  members. 
Slavery  was  abohshed  in  1848.  The  island  is  hable 
to  dreadful  hurricanes.  The  capital  is  Port  Boyal, 
but  St  Pierre  (q.  v.)  is  the  largest  town  and  the 
seat  of  commerce.  Macouba,  on  the  north  coast,  is 
famous  for  a  particular  kind  of  snviff. 

MA'ETINMAS,  in  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  four 
quarter-days  for  paying  rent — viz.,  11th  November. 

MARTIUS,  Cabl  Feiedbioh  Philipp  von,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  nlodem  travellers  and 
naturalists,  born  at  Erlangen  1794.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Erlangen,  and  had  published  two 
botanical  works,  when  he  was  induced  to  proceed 
to  Brazil  as  a  member  of  a  scientific  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  governments,  and 
by  his  researches  in  that  country  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion inferior  perhaps  to  that  of  no  scientific  traveller 
except  Humboldt.  He  was  specially  intrusted 
with  the  botanical  department,  but  his  researches 
extended  to  ethnography,  statistics,  geography,  and 
natural  science  in  general ;  and  his  works  published 
after  his  return  exhibit  a  poet's  love  of  nature  and 
great  powers  of  description.  These  works  are :  Reise 
nach  Brasilien  (3  vols.  Munich,  1824 — 1831) ;  Nova 
Genera  et  Species  Plantarum  (3  vols.  Munich,  1824 
— 1832) ;  and  Icones  Plantarum  Cryptogamicarum 
(Munich,  1828—1834).  He  also  pubhshed  a  most 
valuable  monograph  of  palms.  Genera  et  Species 
Palmarum  (3  vols.  Munich,  1823—1845).  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  other  botanical  works,  some 
of  which  are  monographs  of  orders  and  genera; 
also  of  works  relative  to  tropical  America,  as 
Die  Pflanzen  und  Thiere  des  tropischen  Amerika 
(Munich,  1831) ;  Das  NatureU,  die  Kranklieiten, 
das  Arztthum  und  die  Heilmittel  der  Urbewohner 
Brasiliena  (Mimioh,  1843) ;  Systema  Materia  Medico: 
Vegetabilis  Brasiliensis  (Leip.  1843). 
He  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
Flora  Brasiliensis  (Stuttgart,  1829, 
&c.) ;  and  has  written  on  the  Potato 
Disease  (Munich,  1842),  &c.,  &o. 
He  is  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Munich. 

MA'RTLET,    in    Heraldry,    a         Martlet, 
bird  resembling   a   swallow,  with 
long  wings,  very  short  beak  and  thighs,  and  no 
visible  legs,  given  as  a  mark  of  cadency  to  the 
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fourth  son.  It  ia  also  otherwise  used  as  a  charge. 
The  martlet  was  originally  meant  for  the  martm, 
and  in  the  earliest  heraldry,  it  is  not  deprived  of 
its  feet. 

MA'RTOS,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  16  miles 
south-west  of  the  city  of  Jaen,  on  a  steep  hUl 
crowned  by  an  old  oaatle.  It  is  resorted  to  for  its 
mineral  waters.    Pop.  stated  at  11,000. 

MARTYR  (Gr.  martyr,  a  witness),  the  name 
given  in  eoclesiastioal  history  to  those  who,  by  their 
fearless  profession  of  Christian  truth,  and  especially 
by  their  fortitude  in  submitting  to  death  itself 
rather  than  abandon  their  faith,  bore  the  '  witness ' 
of  their  blood  to  its  superhuman  origin.  Of  the  same 
use  of  the  word,  there  are  some  examples  also  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  in  Acts  xxii.  20,  Apoo.  ii. 
13,  and  xvii.  6.  But  this  meaning,  as  its  technical 
and  established  signification,  is  derived  mainly  from 
ecclesiastical  writers.  During  the  Persecutions  (q.  v) 
of  the  Christians  in  the  first  three  centuries,  con- 
temporary writers,  as  well  pagan  as  Christian,  record 
that  many  Christians  preferring  death  to  apostasy, 
became  martyrs  or  witnesses  in  blood  to  the  faith, 
often  in  circumstances  of  the  utmost  heroism.  The 
courage  and  constancy  of  the  sufferers  won  the 
highest  admiration  from  the  brethren.  It  was  held 
a  special  privilege  to  receive  the  martyr's  benedic- 
tion, to  kiss  his  chains,  to  visit  him  in  prison,  or  to 
converse  with  him ;  and,  as  it  was  held  that  their 
great  and  superabundant  merit  might,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  church,  compensate  for  the  laxity  and  weak- 
ness of  less  perfect  brethren,  a  practice  arose  by 
which  the  martyrs  gave  to  those  sinners  who  were 
undergoing  a  course  of  public  penance,  letters  of 
commendation  to  their  bishop,  in  order  that  their 
course  of  penance  might  be  shortened  or  suspended 
altogether.  See  Inbulgence.  The  day  of  martyr- 
dom, moreover,  as  being  held  to  be  the  day  of  the 
martyrs'  entering  into  eternal  life,  was  caUed  the 
'nat^'  or  'birth'  day,  and  aa  such  was  cele- 
brated with  peculiar  honour,  and  with  special  reli- 
gious services.  Their  bodies,  clothes,  books,  and 
the  other  objects  which  they  had  possessed  were 
honoured  as  Relics  (q.  v.),  and  their  tombs  were 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  asking  their  interces- 
sion. See  Invocation.  The  number  of  martyrs 
who  suffered  death  during  the  first  ages  of  Christi- 
anity has  been  a  subject  of  great  controversy. 
The  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  the  natural  pride 
of  partisanship,  have,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
leaned  to  the  side  of  exaggeration.  Some  of  their 
statements  are  palpably  excessive;  and  Gibbon, 
in  his  well-known  16th  chapter,  throws  great  doubt 
even  on  the  most  moderate  of  the  computations 
of  the  church  historians.  But  it  is  clearly  though 
briefly  shewn  by  Guizot  in  his  notes  on  this 
celebrated  chapter  (see  Milman's  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  i.  598),  that  Gibbon's  criticisms  are 
founded  on  unfair  and  partial  data,  and  that  even 
the  very  authorities  on  which  he  relies  demon- 
strate the  fallaciousness  of  his  conclusions.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  it 
discussed  with  much  learning  and  considerable 
moderation  in  Ruinart's  Acta  Primitiva  et  Sincera 
Martyrwm.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  also 
has  existed  as  to  what,  in  the  exploration  of  the 
ancient  Christian  tombs  in  the  Roman  catacombs, 
are  to  be  considered  as  signs  of  martyrdom.  The 
chief  signs,  in  the  opinion  of  older  critics,  were 
(1),  the  letters  B.  M. ;  (2),  the  figure  of  a  palm- 
tree;  and  (.3),  a  phial  with  the  remains  of  a  red 
liquor  believed  to  be  blood.  Each  of  these  has 
in  turn  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  the  last 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  conclusive  sign  of 
martyrdom.    The  first  recorded  martyr  of  Christi- 


anity, called  the  '' proto-martyr,'  was  tho  deacon 
Stephen,  whose  death  is  recorded  Acts  vi.  and  vii. 
The  proto-martyr  of  Britain  was  Alban  of  Verulam, 
who  suffered  under  Diocletian  in  286  or  303. 
■  MARTYRO'LOGY,  a  calendar  of  martyrs  and 
other  saints  arranged  in  the  order  of  months  and 
days,  and  intended  partly  to  be  read  in  the  public 
services  of  the  church,  partly  for  the  guidance  of 
the  devotion  of  the  faithful  towards  the  saints  and 
martyrs.  The  use  of  the  martyrology  is  common 
both  to  the  Latin  and  to  the  Greek  Church,  in  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  called  Menologion  (from  Men, 
a  month),  or  'month-calendar.'  The  earliest  extant 
Greek  martyrolpgy  or  menology  dates  from  the  9th 
century.  It  was  published  m  1727  by  Cardinal 
Urbini.  The  oldest  Latin  martyrology  is  that 
attributed  to  St  Jerome,  published  in  the  11th 
volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  by 
Tallars ;  but  the  genuineness  at  least  of  some  por- 
tions of  it  is  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  medieval 
period,  martyrologies  were  issued  in  England  by 
V  enerable  Bede ;  in  France  by  Florus,  Ado,  and 
Usuard ;  and  in  Germany  by  St  Gall,  Nolter,  and 
Rabanus  Maurus.  The  so-called  'Roman  Martyr- 
ology '  is  designed  for  the  entire  church,  and  was 
published  by  authority  of  Gregory  XIII.,  vrith 
a  critical  commentary  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Baronius  in  1586.  A  still  more  critical  edition  was 
issued  by  the  learned  Jesuit,  Herebert  Rosweid. 

MARUT  is,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  god  of 
wind ;  his  wife  is  Anjaui,  and  his  son  Hanumin 
(q.  v.).  Bhima,  the  second  of  the  Pa,n'd'u  princes 
(see  MahIehIkata),  is  likewise  considered  as  an 
offspring  of  this  god. 

MARVEL  OF  PERU.     See  Jalap. 

MARVELL,  Andbew,  an  English  writer  and 
politician,  was  born  15th  November  1620  at  HiiU, 
in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  master  of  the 
grammar-school  and  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards spent  several  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent,  'to  very  good  purpose,'  according  to 
Milton.  He  returned  to  England  about  1653,  and 
was  employed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  aa  tutor  to  a  Mr 
Button ;  in  1657,  he  became  assistant-secretary  to 
Milton  ;  and  in  1660,  was  chosen  by  his  native  town 
to  represent  it  in  parliament.  M.'s  parhamentary 
career  was  both  singular  and  honourable.  Without 
fortune  or  influence,  possessing  no  commanding 
talent  as  a  speaker,  nor,  indeed,  brilliant  intellectusQ 
qualities  of  any  kind,  he  maintained  a  character  for 
integrity,  so  genuine  and  high  that  his  constituency 
felt  itself  honoured  by  his  conduct,  and  allowed  him 
to  the  end  of  his  life  '  a  handsome  pension.'  Other- 
wise, it  would  have  occasionally  fared  iU  with  this 
incorruptible  patriot,  for  he  was  often  reduced  to 
great  pecuniary  straits.  Charles  II.  made  many  but 
fruitless  efforts  to  win  him  over  to  the  court-party. 
The  story  of  the  interview  between  M.  and  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Danby,  who  had  found  out  the 
patriot's  lodgings  (with  difficulty)  '  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  the  Strand,'  is 
believed  to  be  essentially  true,  and  indicates  a 
certain  noble  republican  simplicity  of  nature,  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  admired.  M.  died  16th 
August  1678,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  His 
writings,  partly  in  verse,  and  partly  in  prose,  are 
satirical,  sharp,  honest,  and  pithy  (like  his  talk),  but 
they  relate  to  matters  of  temporary  interest,  and.  are 
now  well-nigh  forgotten.  An  edition  of  them  was 
published,  along  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Captain 
Edward  'Thompson,  London,  1776. 

MARY,  The  Blessed  Virgin  (Heb.  Miriam,  Gr. 
Maria  or  Mariam),  called  in  the  New  Testament 
'  the  mother  of  Jesus'  (Matt.  ii.  11,  Acts  i.  14),  as  the 
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mother  of  our  Lord  according  to  the  flesh,  is  held  in 
high  honour  by  all  Christians  ;  and  her  intercession 
is  invoked  with  a  higher  religions  worship  and  a 
firmer  confidence  than  that  of  all  the  other  saints, 
not  only  in  the  Koman  Church,  but  in  all  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  the  East — the  Greek,  the  Syrian, 
the  Coptic,  the  Abyssinian,  and  the  Armenian.  Of 
her  personal  history,  but  few  particulars  are  recorded 
in  Scripture.  Some  details  are  filled  up  from  the 
works  of  the  early  Fathers,  especially  their  commen- 
taries or  deductions  from  the  scriptural  narrative ; 
some  from  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  first  cen- 
turies, and  some  from  medieval  or  modern  legend- 
aries. The  twofold  genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Matt, 
i.  1 — 16,  and  Luke  iii.  23 — 38)  contains  the  only 
statement  regarding  the  family  of  M.  which  the 
sacred  writers  have  left.  The  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  in  St  Matthew  is  traced  through  Joseph  ;  and 
as  it  is  plainly  assumed  that  M.  was  of  the  same 
family  with  her  husband  Joseph,  the  evidence  of  the 
descent  of  the  latter  from  David  is  equivalently  an 
e\idence  of  the  origin  of  M.  from  the  same  royal 
house.  But  the  genealogy  of  Christ  as  traced  in 
St  Luke  is  commonly  held  to  be  the  proper  genealogy 
of  his  mother  in  the  flesh,  Mary.  Hence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  Heli  of  this  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  23)  was 
the  father  of  M. ;  and  it  may  be  added,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  inference,  that  M.  is  called  in  the  Talmud 
the  '  daughter  of  Heli,'  and  that  Epiphanius  (Hor. 
Ixxviii.  ft.  17)  says  her  parents  were  Anna  and 
'  Joachim,'  a  name  interchanged  in  Scripture  (as 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4)  with  Bliachim,  of  which  name 
Eli  or  Heli  is  an  abridgment.  The  incidents  in  her 
personal  history  recorded  in  Scripture  are  few  in 
number,  and  almost  entirely  refer  to  her  relations 
with  our  Lord.  They  will  be  found  in  Matt,  i., 
ii.,  xii. ;  Luke  i.,  ii. ;  John  ii.,  xix. ;  and  Acts  i., 
where  the  last  notice  of  her  is  of  her  '  persevering  in 
prayer'  with  the  disciples  and  the  holy  women  at 
Jerusalem  after  our  Lord's  ascension  (Acts  i.  14). 
Beyond  the  few  leading  facts  which  will  be  found 
under  these  references,  the  Scripture  is  silent  as 
to  the  life  of  M.  during  the  presence  of  our  Lord  on 
earth ;  nor  of  her  later  hfe  is  there  any  record  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  The  apocryphal  gospels,  en- 
titled '  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,'  and  the 
'  Protovangeleon  of  the  Birth  of  Christ,'  contain  some 
additional,  but,  of  course,  unauthentic  particulars  as 
to  the  lineage,  birth,  and  early  years  of  M. ;  among 
which  is  the  miraculous  story  of  her  betrothal  with 
Joseph,  immortalised  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael, 
according  to  which  narrative  Joseph  was  selected 
from  among  all  who  had  been  proposed  as  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  M.  by  the  supernatural  sign  of  a 
dove  issuing  from  his  rod  and  alighting  upon  his 
head.  See  Protovangeleon,  cap.  v,iii.  As  to  her 
history  after  the  ascension  of  her  son,  the  traditions 
differ  widely.  A  letter  ascribed  to  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  speaks  of  her  as  having  lived  with  John  at 
that  city,  where  she  died,  and  was  buried.  Another 
epistle,  nearly  contemporaneous,  tells  that  she  died 
and  was  buried  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Connected  with  this  tradition  is 
the  incident  which  has  so  often  formed  a  subject  of 
sacred  art,  of  the  apostles  coming  to  her  tomb  on 
the  third  day  after  her  interment,  and  finding  the 
tomb  empty,  but  exhaling  an  '  exceeding  sweet 
fragrance.'  On  this  tradition  is  founded  the  belief 
of  her  having  been  assumed  into  heaven,  which  is 
celebrated  in  the  festival  of  the  Assumption.  The 
date  of  her  death  is  commonly  fixed  at  the  year  of 
our  Lord  63,  or,  according  to  another  account,  the 
year  48.  Another  tradition  makes  her  survive  the 
crucifixion  only  11  years. 

Many  theological  questions  regarding  the  Virgin 
M.  have  been  raised  among  Christians  of  the  various 


churches,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here. 
One  of  these,  which  possesses  present  interest,  has 
been  treated  under  a  separate  head.  See  iMMACtr- 
LATB  CoNOEPTioir.  The  perpetual  virginity  of  M. 
is  not  explicitly  attested  in  Scripture,  and  there  are 
even  certain  phrases  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
imply  that  children  were  born  of  her  after  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  as  that  of  his  being  called  (Matt.  i.  25,  Luke 
ii.  7)  her  'JirsthoTn  son,'  and  that  of  James  and  others 
being  more  than  once  called  '  brothers  of  the  Lord.' 
On  the  latter  argument,  no  critic  acquainted  with 
the  wide  scriptural  use  of  the  word  'brother'  would 
ever  rely.  The  former,  which  was  urged  anciently 
by  Helvidius  and  others,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  tradition,  is  foimded  on  a  phrase 
susceptible  of  equal  latitude  of  interpretation.  .  The 
perpetual  virginity  of  M.  is  held  as  a  firm  article  of 
behef  in  the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches.  Pro- 
testants hold  nothing  positively  on  the  subject. 
The  controversies  regarding  the  Virgin  M.  have 
reference  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  worship  which  is 
rendered  to  her  in  some  Christian  communities.  See 
Mabiolatey. 

MARY  I.,  queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  was 
born  at  Greenwich  on  the  18th  of  February  1517. 
She  was  in  her  early  years  a  great  favourite  with 
her  father,  who  had  her  carefully  educated  after  the 
masculine  fashion  of  her  time.  Erasmus  praises 
particularly  the  style  of  her  Latin  letters.  At  the 
age  of  seven,  she  was  betrothed  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. ;  but  when  Henry  sought  a  divorce  from 
Queen  Catharine,  the  Spanish  monarch  broke  off  the 
engagement.  Her  father  then  tried  to  marry  her  to 
Francis  I.  of  France,  but  his  design  did  not  succeed. 
Francis,  however,  asked  her  for  his  second  son,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  but  Henry  in  turn  refused.  After 
the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  Henry's  affections  were 
diverted  to  that  princess ;  and  when  James  V.  of 
Scotland  sought  the  hand  of  M.,  it  was  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  the  issue  of  such  union  might 
imperil  the  right  of  Anne  Boleyn's  children  to  the 
crown.  This  was  virtually  condemning  M.  to  celi- 
bacy, and  doubtless  had  the  effect  of  making  her 
still  more  attached  to  the  CathoKc  party,  to  which, 
on  account  of  her  training,  her  natural  tendencies, 
and  the  wrongs  of  her  mother,  she  was  already 
closely  allied.  Several  other  matrimonial  negotia- 
tions, with  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  and  the  Di^ke  of  Bavaria,  also  came  to 
nothing.  About  this  time,  she  was  in  great  danger 
of  losing  her  life,  on  account  of  her  strong  attach- 
ment to  her  mother's  interests.  Towards  the  close 
of  Henry's  reign,  better  prospects  opened  out  for 
her ;  in  1544,  she  was  restored  to  her  place  in  the 
line  of  succession,  of  which  she  had  been  deprived, 
and  she  lived  on  very  good  terms  with  Catharine 
Parr,  the  last  of  her  father's  numerous  wives.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  her  half-brother,  Edward  VI.,  she 
lived  in  retirement,  but  had  three  more  offers  of 
marriage — from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Mark- 
graf  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Infante  of  Portugal 
— none  o:^  which  was  accepted.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  in  1553,  she  was  proclaimed  queen ;  and 
after  a  brief  and  imbecile  struggle  on  the  part  of 
those  who  advocated  the  claims  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
was  crowned  in  October  of  the  same  year  by  Stephen 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  "Winchester.  A  fierce  spirit  in 
favour  of  the  papacy  soon  began  to  shew  itself, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  M.  herself  was  at 
first  disposed  to  be  severe;  she  even  occasionally 
interfered  to  mitigate  the  cruelties  of  Gardiner  and 
Bonner;  but  after  her  marriage  with  PhiUp  of 
Spain  (July  25,  1554),  to  whose  father  she  had 
been  betrothed  many  years  before,  a.  worse  spirit 
took  possession  of  her,  or  at  least  worse  counsels 
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prevailed;  and  those  bloody  persecutions  began 
wliicli  have  given  her  an  odious  name  in  history. 
Her  domestic  life  was  ■wretched ;  Philip,  whom 
she  loved  with  a  morbid  passion,  proved  a  sour, 
selfish,  and  heartless  husband;  at  once  a  bigot 
and  a  brute.  No  children  followed  their  union, 
and  exasperation  and  loneliness  working  upon  a 
temper  naturally  obstinate  and  sullen,  without 
doubt  rendered  her  more  compliant  to  the  san- 
guinary policy  of  the  reactionary  bishops.  Fortun- 
ately for  England,  her  reign  was  brief.  She  died 
— after  suffering  much  and  long  from  dropsy  and 
nervous  debUity — ^November  17,  1558. 

MARY  (St)  AND  ALL  SAINTS,  LINCOLN, 
commonly  called  LINCOLN  COLLEGE,  Oxford, 
was  founded  for  a  rector  and  seven  fellows,  in  1427, 
by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1475, 
Thomas  Scot,  commonly  called  Rotheram,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  York,  finished  the  building, 
added  five  fellowships,  and  gave  statutes  to  the 
society.  The  object  of  both  foimders  was  to 
extirpate  the  Wycliffite  heresy,  by  training  up 
theologians  for  that  purpose.  The  fellowships 
were  restricted  to  the  dioceses  of  Lincoln,  York,  and 
Wells.  By  the  ordinances  under  17  and  18  Vict.  o. 
81,  they  are  thrown  open,  the  rector  and  fellows 
are  empowered  to  reduce  the  number  to  ten,  as 
vacancies  occur,  should  this  seem  expedient,  and 
their  value  is  not  to  exceed  £300.  Various  bene- 
factors have  bestowed  scholarships  on  the  college 
to  the  number  of  22.  By  the  ordinances,  16  of 
these  are  thrown  open,  of  value  £50  per  annum,  and 
tenable  for  16  terms  from  matriculation,  which 
may  be  extended  to  20  if  the  rector  and  fellows 
think  fit.     This  college  presents  to  10  benefices. 

MABY  HALL  (St),  Oxford.  In  1239,  Henry 
Kelpe,  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  presented  a  tenement, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  bt  Mary  Hall,  to  the 
rector  of  St  Mary's  Church,  to  be  the  parsonage 
house.  In  1325,  Edward  II.  gave  the  church, 
together  with  the  parsonage,  to  Oriel  College.  The 
coUege  converted  the  parsonage  into  a  place  of 
education,  and  it  gradually  grew  into  an  independent 
Hall.  It  possesses  4  scholarships  of  £75  per  anniun, 
tenable  for  four  years,  and  1  exhibition. 

MARY  STEWART,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 
This  beautiful  and  accomplished,  but  most  unhappy 
princess,  was  the  daughter  of  King  James  V.  of 
Scotland  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  Claude,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of 
Louis  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  LongueviUe.  She  was 
born  at  Linlithgow,  on  the  8th  of  December  1542. 
Her  misfortunes  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
her  birth.  Its  tidings  reached  her  father  on  his 
deathbed  at  Falkland,  but  brought  him  no  consola- 
tion. '  The  devil  go  with  it ! '  he  muttered,  as  his 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  marriage  with  Bruce's 
daughter,  which  brought  the  crown  of  Scotland  to 
the  Stewarts — '  it  came  from  a  woman,  and  it  will 
end  in  a  woman ! '  Mary  became  a  queen  before 
she  was  a  week  old.  Before  she  was  a  twelvemonth 
old,  the  Regent  Arran  had  promised  her  in  marriage 
to  Prince  Edward  of  England,  and  the  Scottish 
parliament  had  declared  me  promise  null.  War 
with  England  followed,  and  at  Pinkie  Cleuch  the 
Scots  met  a  defeat  only  less  disastrous  than  Flodden. 
But  their  aversion  to  an  English  match  was  uncon- 
querable ;  they  hastened  to  place  the  young  queen 
beyond  the  reach  of  EngUsh  arms,  in  the  island  of 
Inchmahome,  in  the  Lake  of  Monteith,  and  to  offer 
her  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.  of 
France  and  Catharine  of  Medicis.  The  offer  was 
accepted ;  and  in  July  1548  a  French  fleet  carried 
Mary  from  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  to  Roscoff, 


in  Brittany,  whence  she  was  at  once  conveyed  to 
St  Germain-en-Laye,  and  there  affianced  to  the 
Dauphin. 

Her  next  ten  years  were  passed  at  the  French 
court,  where  she  was  carefully  educated  along  with 
the  king's  family,  receiving  instructions  in  the  art 
of  making  verses  from  the  famous  Ronsard.  At  a 
somewhat  later  period,  she  had  the  great  Scottish 
scholar  Buchanan  for  her  Latin  master.  On  the 
24th  of  April  1558,  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin, 
who  was  about  two  years  younger  than  herself, 
was  celebrated,  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp 
and  splendour,  in  the  Chiu-ch  of  Notre-Dame,  at 
Paris.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  Scotland, 
that  her  husband  should  have  the  title  of  King  of 
Scots  ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  grasping 
ambition  of  France,  and  Mary  was  betrayed  into 
the  signature  of  a  secret  deed,  by  which,  if  she 
died  childless,  both  her  Scottish  realm  and  her 
right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown  (she  was 
the  great-grand-daughter  of  King  Henry  VII.)  were 
conveyed  to  France.  On  the  10th  of  July  1559, 
the  death  of  the  French  king  called  her  husband 
to  the  throne  by  the   title   of   Francis   II.     The 

fovernment  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  queen's 
iusfolks,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine ;  but  their  rule  was  short-Hved.  The  feeble 
and  sickly  king  died  on  the  5th  of  December  1560, 
when  the  reins  of  power' were  grasped  by  the  queen- 
mother,  Catharine  of  Medicis,  as  regent  for  her  son, 
Charles  IX.  Mary  must  have  been  prepared,  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  to  quit  a  court  which  was 
now  swayed  by  one  whom,  during  her  brief  reign, 
she  had  taunted  with  being  '  a  merchant's  daughter.' 
But  there  were  other  reasons  for  her  departure 
from  France.  Her  presence  was  urgently  needed 
in  Scotland,  which  the  death  of  her  mother,  a  few 
months  before,  had  left  without  a  government,  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  convulsed  by  the  throes  of  the 
Reformation.  Her  kinsmen  of  Lorraine  had  ambi- 
tious projects  for  her  marriage  ;  great  schemes  were 
based  on  her  nearness  of  succession  to  the  English 
crown;  and  both  these,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
more  successfully  followed  out  when  she  was  seated 
on  her  native  throne. 

She  sailed  from  Calais  on  the  15th,  and  arrived  at 
Leith  on  the  19th  of  August  1561,  having  escaped 
the  English  ships-of-war  which  Elizabeth  despatched 
to  intercept  her.  She  wept  as  the  shores  of  France 
faded  from  her  sight,  and  her  tears  flowed  anew 
when  she  beheld  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  Scot- 
land. Her  government  began  auspiciously.  The 
Reformation  claimed  to  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  if  Mary  did  not 
formally  acknowledge  the  claim,  she  was  at  least 
content  to  leave  afSiirs  as  she  foimd  them,  stipu- 
lating only  for  liberty  to  use  her  own  religion^ 
a  liberty  which  Knox  and  a  few  of  the  more 
extreme  Reformers  denounced  as  a  sin  agaiast 
the  law  of  God.  She  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
violent  counsels  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  it  is 
certain  that  she  surrounded  herself  with  Protestant 
advisers,  her  chief  minister  being  her  illegitimate 
brother,  James  Stewart,  an  able  if  ambitious  states- 
man, whom  she  soon  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Murray.  Under  his  guidance,  in  the  autumn  of 
1562,  she  made  a  progress  to  the  north,  which,  what- 
ever was  its  design,  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  the  powerful  chief  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  the  courts  of  Europe  were  busy  with 
schemes  for  Mary's  marriage.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
the  king  of  Denmark,  the  king  of  France,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  the  Scottish  Earl   of   Arran,  and  the 
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English  Earl  of  Leicester  were  proposed  as  candi- 
dates for  her  hand.  Her  own  preference  was  for 
Don  Carlos,  the  heir  of  what  was  then  the  greatest 
monarchy  in  Christendom ;  and  it  was  not  until 
all  hopes  of  obtaining  him  were  quenched,  that  she 
thought  seriously  of  any  other.  Her  choice  fell, 
somewhat  suddenly,  on  her  cousin,  Henry  Stewart, 
Lord  Darnley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  his 
marriage  with  a  granddaughter  of  King  Henry 
VII.  of  England.  He  was  thus  among  the  nearest 
heirs  to  the  English  crown,  and  his  claims  to  the 
succession  were  believed  to  have  the  support  of 
the  great  body  of  EngUsh  Roman  Catholics.  But 
except  this,  and  his  good-looks,  he  had  no  other 
recommendation.  He  was  weak,  needy,  insolent, 
and  vicious ;  his  religion,  such  as  it  was,  was  Roman 
Catholic ;  his  house  had  few  friends  and  many 
enemies  in  Scotland ;  and  he  was  two  or  three 
years  younger  than  Mary.  Her  best  friends,  both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  warned  her  against 
him,  but  in  vain.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Holyrood  on  the  29th  July  1565.  It  was  the  signal 
for  an  insiurection  by  Murray  and  the  Hamiltons, 
who  hoped  to  be  joined  by  the  whole  Protestant 
party.  But  their  hope  was  disappointed ;  and  the 
queen,  taking  the  field  in  person,  at  once  quelled 
the  revolt,  and  chased  the  rebels  beyond  the  Tweed. 

Her  triumph  was  scarcely  over,  when  her  eyes 
began  to  open  to  the  great  mistake  of  her  marriage. 
Her  husband's  worthlessness  and  folly  became  only 
too  apparent ;  she  was  disgusted  by  his  debauchery, 
and  alarmed  by  his  arrogance  and  ambition.  She  had 
given  him  the  title  of  king,  but  he  now  demanded 
that  the  crown  should  be  secured  to  him  for  life, 
and  that  if  the  queen  died  without  issue,  it  should 
descend  to  his  heirs.  Mary  hesitated  to  comply 
with  a  demand  which  would  have  set  aside  the  settled 
order  of  succession  ;  and  what  she  refused  to  grant 
by  favour,  the  king  prepared  to  extort  by  force. 

Mary's  chief  nunister,  since  Murray's  rebellion, 
had  been  David  Riccio,  a  mean-looking  Italian,  of 
great  ability  and  many  aocompHshments ;  but  gener- 
ally hated  beyond  the  palace  walls  as  a  base-born 
foreigner,  a  coiirt  favourite,  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  king  and  Riccio  had  been  sworn  friends,  shar- 
ing the  same  table,  and  even  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed  ;  but  the  king  was  now  persuaded  that  it  was 
Riccio  who  was  the  real  obstacle  to  his  designs  upon 
the  crown.  In  tliis  behef,  he  entered  into  a  formal 
compact  with  Murray,  Ruthven,  Morton,  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Protestant  party,  undertaking,  on  his 
part,  to  prevent  their  attainder,  or  procure  their 
pardon,  and  to  support  and  advance  the  Protest- 
ant religion ;  while  they,  on  the  other  part,  bound 
themselves  to  procure  the  settlement  of  the  crown 
upon  him  and  his  heirs,  and  to  take  and  slay,  if 
need  were,  even  in  the  queen's  palace  and  presence, 
every  one  who  opposed  it.  The  result  of  this 
conspiracy  was  the  miirder  of  Riccio  on  the  9th 
of  March  1566,  the  king  leading  the  way  into  the 
queen's  cabinet,  and  holding  her  in  his  grasp,  while 
the  murderers  dragged  the  poor  Italian  into  an 
ante-chamber,  and  mangling  his  body  with  more 
than  fifty  wounds,  completed  what  they  believed, 
and  Knox  pronounced  to  be,  '  a  just  act,  and  most 
worthy  of  all  praise.'  When  Mary  learned  what 
had  been  done,  she  broke  out  in  reproaches  against 
the  king,  as  to  blame  for  all.  '  I  shall  be  your  wife 
no  longer,'  she  told  him,  '  and  shall  never  like  well 
tiU  I  cause  you  have  as  sorrowful  a  heart  as  I  have 
at  this  present.'  As  had  been  agreed  beforehand 
among  the  conspirators,  Mary  was  kept  prisoner  in 
Holyrood ;  while  the  king,  of  his  own  authority, 
dismissed  the  parliament  which  was  about  to  forfeit 
Murray  and  his  associates  in  the  late  insurrection. 
The  plot  was  thus  far  successful;  but  Mary  no 
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sooner  perceived  its  objects,  than  she  set  herself  at 
work  to  defeat  them.  Dissembling  her  indignation 
at  her  husband's  treachery  and  the  savage  outrage 
in  which  he  was  the  ringleader,  she  succeeded  by 
her  blandishments  in  detaching  him  from  the  con- 
spirators, and  in  persuading  him  not  only  to  escape 
with  her  from  their  power  by  a  midnight  flight  to 
Dunbar,  but  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
denied  aU  complicity  in  their  designs.  The  con- 
spiracy was  now  at  an  end ;  Ruthven  and  Morton' 
fled  to  England,  while  Murray,  by  renouncing  their 
cause,  hastened  to  make  his  peace  with  the  queen  ; 
and  the  king,  hated  by  both  sides,  because  he  had 
betrayed  both  sides,  became  an  object  of  mingled 
abhorrence  and  contempt. 

It  was  an  aggravation  of  the  murder  of  Riccio 
that  it  was  committed,  if  not  in  the  queen's  presence, 
at  least  within  a  few  yards  of  her  person,  only  three 
months  before  she  gave  birth  (on  the  19th  June 
1566)  to  the  prince  who  became  King  James  VI. 
As  that  event  drew  near,  the  queen's  affection 
for  her  husband  seemed  to  revive  ;  but  the  change 
was  only  momentary ;  and  before  the  boy's  baptism, 
in  December,  her  estrangement  from  the  king  was 
greater  than  ever.  Divorce  was  openly  discussed 
in  her  presence,  and  darker  designs  were  not 
obscurely  hinted  at  among  her  friends.  The  king, 
on  his  part,  spoke  of  leaving  the  country ;  but 
before  his  preparations  were  completed,  he  fell  ill 
of  the  small-pox  at  Glasgow.  This  was  about  the 
9th  of  January  1567.  On  the  25th,  Mary  went  to 
see  him,  and  travelling  by  easy  stages,  brought 
him  to  Edinburgh  on  the  31st.  He  was  lodged  in 
a  small  mansion  beside  the  Kirk  of  the  Field,  nearly 
on  the  spot  where  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
University  now  stands.  There  Mary  visited  him 
daily,  and  slept  for  two  nights  in  a  room  below  his 
bedchamber.  She  passed  the  evening  of  Sunday 
the  9th  of  February  by  his  bedside,  talking  cheer- 
fully and  affectionately  with  him,  although  she  is 
said  to  have  dropped  one  remark  which  gave  him 
uneasy  forebodings — ^that  it  was  much  about  that 
time  twelvemonth  that  Riccio  was  murdered.  She 
left  him  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  to  take 
part  in  a  masque  at  Holyrood,  at  the  marriage  of 
a  favourite  valet.  The  festivities  had  not  long 
ceased  in  the  palace,  when,  about  two  hours  after 
midnight,  the  house  in  which  the  king  slept  was 
blown  up  by  gunpowder ;  and  his  lifeless  body  was 
found  in  the  neighbouring  garden. 

The  chief  actor  in  this  tragedy  was  undoubtedly 
James  Hepburn,  Earl  Bothwell,  a  needy,  reckless, 
vainglorious,  profligate  noble,  who,  since  Murray's 
revolt,  and  still  more  since  Riccio's  murder,  had 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  queen's  favour.  But 
there  were  suspicions  that  the  queen  herself  was 
not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  plot,  and  these  suspi- 
cions could  not  but  be  strengthened  by  what 
followed.  On  the  12th  of  April,  Bothwell  was 
brought  to  a  mock-trial,  and  acquitted ;  on  the 
24th,  he  intercepted  the  queen  on  her  way  from 
Linlithgow  to  Edinburgh,  and  carried  her,  with 
scarcely  a  show  of  resistance,  to  Dunbar.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  he  was  divorced  from  the  young  and 
comely  wife  whom  he. had  married  little  more  than 
a  twelvemonth  before ;  on  the  12th,  Mary  publicly 
pardoned  his  seizure  of  her  person,  and  created  him 
Duke  of  Orkney ;  and  on  the  15th — only  three 
months  after  her  husband's  murder — she  married 
the  man  whom  every  one  regarded  as  his  murderer. 

This  fatal  step  at  once  arrayed  her  nobles  in  arms 
against  her.  She  was  able  to  lead  an  army  against 
them,  but  it  melted  away  without  striking  a  blow 
on  the  field  of  Carberry  (15th  June),  when  nothing 
was  left  to  her  but  to  abandon  Bothwell,  and  sur- 
render herseK  to  the  Confederated  Lords.     They 
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led  her  to  Edinburgh,  wliere  the  insults  of  the 
rabble  and  grief  at  parting  -with  Bothwell  threw 
her  into  such  a  frenzy,  that  she  refused  all  nourish- 
ment, and  rushing  to  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  she  was  kept  prisoner,  called  for  help,  and 
shewed  herself  to  the  people  half -naked,  with  her 
hair  hanging  about  her  ears. 

From  Edinburgh,  she  was  hurried  to  Loch  Leven, 
where,  on  the  24th  of  July,  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  sign  an  act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  her  son, 
who,  five  days  afterwards,  was  crowned  at  Stirling. 
Escaping  from  her  island-prison  on  the  2d  of  May 
1568,  she  found  herself  in  a  few  days  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  6000  men.  On  the  12th,  it  was  met  and 
defeated  by  the  Begent  Murray  at  Langside,  iiear 
Glasgow.  Eour  days  afterwards,  in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  her  best  friends,  Mary  crossed  the  Sol- 
way,  and  threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  only  to  find  herself  a  prisoner  for  hfe. 
From  Carlisle,  her  first  place  of  captivity,  she  was 
taken,  in  July,  to  Bolton ;  from  Bolton,  she  was 
carried,  in  February  1569,  to  Tutbury ;  from  Tutbury, 
she  passed  in  succession  to  Wingfield,  to  Coventry,  to 
Chataworth,  to  Sheffield,  to  Buxton,  and  to  Chartley. 
She  was  removed,  last  of  all,  to  Fotheringhay,  in 
September  1586,  there  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of 
complicity  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  her  on 
the  25th  of  October ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of 
February  1587  that  EUzabeth  took  courage  to  sign 
the  warrant  of  execution.  It  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  8th,  when  Mary  laid  her  head  upon 
the  block  with  the  dignity  of  a  queen  and  the  con- 
stancy and  resignation  of  a  martyr.  Five  months 
afterwards,  her  body  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
at  Peterborough,  whence,  in  1612,  it  was  removed 
to  King  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  where 
it  still  hes  in  a  sumptuous  tomb  erected  by  King 
James  VI. 

The  character  of  Mary  was  long  one  of  the  most 
fiercely-vexed  questions  of  history,  and  is  stUl  in 
debate,  although  the  great  preponderance  of  authority 
seems  now  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe  in 
her  criminal  love  for  Bothwell  and  her  guilty  know- 
ledge of  his  conspiracy  against  her  husband's  life. 
Her  beauty  and  accompKshments  have  never  been 
disputed.  '  She  was  confessed  by  every  one ' — says 
Mr  Joseph  Robertson,  the  latest,  writer  on  her  life — 
'  she  was  confessed  by  every  one  to  be  the  most 
charming  princess  of  her  time.  Her  large  sharp 
features  might  perhaps  have  been  thought  handsome 
rather  than  beautiful,  but  for  the  winning  vivacity 
and  high  joyous  spirit  which  beamed  through  them. 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  her  eyes  were  hazel 
or  dark  gray,  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  star- 
like brightness.  Her  complexion,  although  fresh  and 
clear,  would  seem  to  have  been  without  the  brilliance 
so  common  among  our  island  beauties.  Her  hair 
appears  to  have  changed  with  her  years  from  a 
ruddy  yellow  to  auburn,  and  from  auburn  to  dark 
brown  or  black,  turning  gray  long  before  its  time. 
Her  bust  was  full  and  finely  shaped,  and  she  carried 
her  large  stately  figure  with  majesty  and  grace.  She 
shewed'  to  advantage  on  horseback,  and  stUl  more 
in  the  dance.  The  charm  of  her  soft,  sweet  voice 
is  described  as  irresistible;  and  she  sang  well, 
accompanying  herself  on  the  harp,  the  virginals, 
and  still  oftener  on  the  lute,  which  set  off  the 
beauty  of  her  long,  delicate,  white  hand.  The 
consciousness  how,  that  hand  was  admired  may 
have  made  it  more  diligent  in  knitting  and  in 
embroidery,  in  both  of  which  she  excelled.  Her 
manner  was  sprightly,  affable,  kindly,  frank  per- 
haps to  excess,  if  judged  by  the  somewhat  austere 
rule  already  beginning  to  prevail  among  her 
Scottish  subjects.     She  spoke  three  or  four  lan- 


guages, was  well  and  variously  informed,  talked 
admirably,  and  wrote  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
always  with  ease,  and  sometimes  with  grace  or 
vigour.  In  the  ring  of  which  she  was  the  centre, 
were  statesmen  like  Murray  and  Lethington,  sol- 
diers like  Kyrkoaldy  of  Grange,  men  of  letters  like 
Buchanan,  Lesley,  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  and  Sir 
James  MelvUle.  The  first  poet  of  France  published 
verses  deploring  his  absence  from  her  brUUant 
court;  Damville,  the  flower  of  French  chivalry, 
repined  at  the  fate  which  called  him  away  from 
it  so  soon;  Braut6me  and  the  younger  Scaliger 
delighted  to  speak,  in  old  age,  of  the  days  which  they 
passed  beneath  its  roof.' 

Mary's  prose-writings  have  been  collected  by  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  Prince  Alexander  Labauoff, 
in  his  SecueU  des  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart.  Setting 
aside  the  twelve  sonnets  which  she  is  said  to  have 
written  to  Bothwell,  and  which  survive  only  in  a 
French  version  of  an  English  translation,  no  more 
than  six  pieces  of  her  poetry,  containing  in  all 
less  than  300  lines,  are  now  known.  They  have 
no  remarkable  merit.  The  best  is  the  poem  of 
eleven  stanzas  on  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Francis  II.,  printed  by  Brant6me.  The  longest  is 
a  Meditation  of  a  hundred  lines,  written  in  1572, 
and  pubhshed  two  years  afterwards  by  her  ever 
faithful  follower,  Bishop  Lesley  of  Ross.  All  are 
in  French,  except  one  sonnet,  which  is  in  Italian. 
The  sweetly  simple  Knes  beginning,  '  Adieu,  plaisant 
pays  de  France,'  so  often  ascribed  to  her,  are  the 
work  of  A.  G.  Meusnier  de  Querlon,  a  French 
joumahst,  who  died  in  1780.  A  volume  of  French 
verse  ou  the  Institution  of  u.  Prince,  which  she 
wrote  for  the  use  of  her  son,  has  been  lost  since 
1627,  along  with  a  Latin  speech  in  vindication  of 
learned  women,  which,  when  no  more  than  thirteen, 
she  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Louvre,  in  presence 
of  the  French  cottrt. 

To  enumerate  all  that  has  been  written  on  Mary 
would  fill  a  volume.  Among  the  chief  works  are 
S.  Jebb's  De  Vita  et  Bebus  Oestis  Marine  Scotorum 
Regince  (Lond.  1725,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  J.  Anderson's 
Collections  Melating  to  the  History  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scotland  (Lond.  1727—1728,  4  vols.  4to); 
Bishop  Keith's  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church 
and  State  in  ScoOand  (Edin.  1734,  fol. ;  1844—1850, 
3  vols.  8vo);  W.  Goodall's  Examination  of  the 
Letters  said  to  be  loritten  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to 
James,  Earl  of  Bothwell  (Edin.  1754,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Principal  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland;  W. 
Tytler's  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots  (Edin.  1759,  8vo;  Lond.  1790,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  M.  Laing's  History  of  Scotland;  G.  Chalmers's 
Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (Loud.  1818,  2  vols. 
4to ;  1822,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  P.  F.  Tytler's  History  of 
Scotland;  Prince  Labanoffs  Secueil  des  LeUres  de 
Marie  Stuart  (Lond.  1844,  7  vols.  8vo) ;  David 
Laing's  edition  of  John  Knoa^s  History  of  tJie  Eefor- 
maiion  (Edin.  1846—1848,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  M.  Teulet's 
Papiers  d'Etat  relaiifs  d,  VHistoire  de  I'Ecosse  (Par. 
1851—1860,  3  vols.  4to;  1862,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  Miss 
Agnes  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland 
(Edin.  1850—1859,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  A.  de  Moutaiglon's 
Latin  Themes  of  Mary  Stuart  (Lond.  1855,  8vo) ; 
Prince  Labanoff's  Notice  sur  la  Collection  des 
Portraits  de  Marie  Stuart  (St  Petersburg,  1856) ; 
M.  Mignet's  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart  (Par.  1852, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  M.  Teulet's  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart 
(Par.  1859,  8vo) ;  M.  Cheruel's  Marie  Stuart  et  Cath- 
erine de  Medids  (Par.  1858,  8vo) ;  Joseph  Robert- 
son's Catalogues  of  tlie  Jewels,  Dresses,  Furniture, 
Boohs,  and  Paintings  of  Mary  Queen,  of  Scots  (Edin. 
1863,  4to). 

The  best  representations  of  Mary  are  the  oontem. 
porary  portraits  by  the   French   painter  Francis 
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Clouet,  more  commonly  called  Jehannet  or  Janet, 
and  the  statue,  by  an  unknown  sculptor,  on  her 
tomb  at  Westminster.  All  portraits  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  these  types  may  safely  be  rejected 
as  spurious. 

MA'EYLAKD,  one  of  the  original  13  American 
states,  hes  immediately  south  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Delaware  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  between  lat.  37°  48'— 39°  44'  K, 
and  long.  75°  4'— 79°  33'  W.  Area,  11,124  square 
miles,  or  7,119,360  acres;  pop.  (1860)  687,034,  of 
which  87,188  were  slaves.  'The  line  of  Atlantic 
coast  is  but  33  miles,  but  including  Chesapeake 
Bay,  is  411  mUes.  This  bay,  15  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  expands  to  a  breadth  of  30  mUes,  with 
numerous  islands,  and  reaches  nearly  across  the 
state.  The  coimtry  rises  gradually  from  the  coast 
to  the  tops  of  the  Alleghanies,  with  great  varieties 
of  formation,  including  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  copper, 
chromate  of  iron,  silicates  and  hydrates  of  mag- 
nesia, marl,  &c.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the 
soil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  Indian  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  apples,  plums,  peaches,  grapes.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Fredericktowu, 
Cumberland.  It  is  the  sixth  state  in  commercial 
importance,  with  500  miles  of  railways,  canals,  a 
large  manufacturing  interest,  13  universities  and 
colleges,  223  academies  and  private  schools,  898 
public  schools,  1000  churches,  68  periodicals,  124 
public  libraries.  M.  was  settled  by  a  colony 
of  Koman  Catholic  gentry  from  England,  under  a 
grant  to  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  1632,  when 
it  received  its  present  name  in  honour  of  the 
English  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  In  1649,  it  was 
made,  as  has  been  well  said,  '  a  land  of  sanctuary,'  by 
the  toleration  of  all  religious  denominations,  but  the 
Puritans,  expelled  from  Virginia,  made  great  trouble 
in  the  colony.  Organised  as  a  state  in  1776,  M.  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution.  In  the  war  of 
1861,  its  sympathies  were  with  the  South,  and  the 
first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed  in  Baltimore,  several 
Massachusetts  volunteers  having  been  killed  on  their 
way  to  Washington.  The  position  of  the  state 
with  reference  to  the  seat  of  federal  government 
caused  it,  however,  to  be  occupied  by  a  strong 
military  force,  and  kept  under  martial  law;  while 
it  has  been  invaded  from  Virginia,  and  made  the 
scene  of  bloody  conflicts. 

MA'RYPORT,  a  seaport  of  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  the  Ellen,  28  miles  south- 
west of  Carlisle  by  railway.  Its  origin  dates  from 
1750.  Shipbuilding  and  its  kindred  employments 
are  carried  on  extensively.  Lead-pencils  are  manu- 
factured ;  and  large  steam  and  water-power  Hour- 
mills,  and  two  extensive  iron-foundries  are  in 
operation.  The  coasting-trade  to  Ireland  averages 
per  month  nearly  300  ships,  carrying  50,000  tons 
of  coal  and  coke.  Great  facilities  are  given  by 
means  of  a  large  floating  dock  and  railway  accom- 
modation. Ships  registered,  137;  tonnage,  24,307. 
Pop.  in  1861,  6037. 

MA'RYSVILLE,  a.  city  of  California,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yuba 
River,  100  miles  north-north-east  of  Benicia,  and  50 
mUes  north  of  Sacramento,  having  steam-boat  com. 
munication  with  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  great  resort 
of  gold-miners,  and  has  a  variable  population  of 
8000  or  10,000. 

MASANIELLO  (properly,  ToMMASO  Anibllo),  a 
fisherman  of  Amalfi,  was  the  leader  of  the  revolt 
which  took  place  in  Naples  in  July  1647  against  the 
Spanish  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  Arcos.  The  people 
had  been  exasperated  by  oppression,  and  great 
excitement  had  been  produced  by  a  new  tax  laid 
upon  fruit.    M.  himself  was  indignant  at  the  rude 
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treatment  which  his  wife  had  received  when  she 
was  detected  in  the  attempt  to  smuggle  a  little 
flour.  He  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  some 
others  who  cherished  feelings  similar  to  his  own ; 
and  an  opportunity  being  afforded  them  by  a  tumult 
at  the  Customs'  Houses  on  7th  July  1647,  when  the 
new  tax  on  fruit  was  to  be  levied,  they  stirred  up 
the  multitude  to  a  revolt.  Their  triumph  was  com- 
plete ;  palaces  and  public  buildings  were  destroyed, 
a  bloody  popular  justice  was  executed,  and  the 
viceroy  was  terrified  into  the  greatest  concessions, 
and  entered  into  a  regular  treaty  with  M.  in  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites  on  13th  July.  But  success 
and  the  flatteries  of  the  viceroy  turned  the  fisher- 
man's head;  he  gave  himself  up  to  drunkenness 
and  every  excess,  and  his  capricious  despotism 
immediately  became  terrible  to  his  own  associates, 
who  assassinated  him  on  16th  July.  See  Angelo 
Saavedra,  Duke  of  Rivaa,  Insurredon  de  Napoli  en 
1647  (2  vols.,  Madr.  1849). 

MASCABE'NE  ISLES,  or  MASCARENHAS, 
the  collective  name  given  to  islands  of  Bourbon 
(q.  v.),  and  of  Isle-de-Prance  or  Mauritius  (q.  v.). 
The  island  of  Rodriguez,  360  miles  further  east, 
is  sometimes  reckoned  as  one  of  them. 

MA'SCLB  (from  macula,  the  mesh  of  a  net),  in 
Heraldry,  a  lozenge-shaped  figure  perforated  and 
shewing  a  narrow  border.  The  term 
mascally  is  applied  to  a  field  divided 
by  diagonal  hnes  into  lozenge-shaped 
compartments  of  alternate  tinctures, 
each  having  its  centre  voided  of  the 
opposite  tincture.  Lozengy-mascally 
is  a  field  composed  of  lozenges  and 
mascles  alternately.  In  the  earlier 
heraldry,  mascally  was  used  for 
what  was  afterwards  called  lozeugy. 
Crosses  and  other  ordinaries  may  be  formed  of 
mascles,  in  which  case  they  should  begin  with  half 
a  mascle. 

MAS-ENA,  a  town  of  Negroland,  Africa,  capital 
of  the  country  of  Bagirmi,  in  lat.  11°  35'  N.,  long. 
16°  E.,  about  100  miles  south-east  of  Lake  Tchad. 
It  covers  an  area  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
was  formerly  much  larger.  Its  present  reduced 
condition  has  been  induced  by  disastrous  civil  and 
foreign  wars.  Only  about  half  the  area  of  the  town 
is  inhabited.  The  palace  of  the  sultan,  who  is 
reported  to  have  from  300  to  400  wives,  consists  of 
irregular  clusters  of  clay  buildings,  and  huts  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  built  of  baked  bricks.  The  town 
is  walled,  and  has  nine  gates.  It  has  on  the  whole 
a  dilapidated  appearance.  Barth's  Travels  in  Cen- 
tral Africa. 

MASK  (Med.  Latin,  masca ;  Er.  masque),  a 
disguise  or  covering  of  the  face,  the  use  of  which 
perhaps  originated  in  the  harvest  festivities  of 
the  Grecian  peasantry  of  the  most  ancient  times, 
and  appears  subsequently  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  representation  of  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
Bacchus  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus.  Greek  tragedy 
having  originated  in  close  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  masks  were  employed  in  it 
from  the  first ;  but  it  is  uncertain  when  they  were 
introduced  in  comedy.  The  masks  used  by  actors 
were  of  very  various  form  and  character.  They 
were  often  provided  with  metallic  mouthpieces,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  voice, 
this  being  rendered  requisite  by  the  immense  size  of 
the  ancient  theatres ;  their  whole  use  being  indeed 
adapted  to  such  vast  buildings,  and  to  a  style  of 
dramatic  representation  in  which  the  ideal  prevailed, 
and  the  reality  of  individual  impersonation  was  far 
less  thought  of  than  in  modern  times.  Much  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  ancient  masks  may  be 
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found  in  the  work  of  Paciclielli,  De  Maacheris,  Capil- 
lamentU  et  Chirothecis  (Naples,  1693) ;  in  the  magni- 
fioent  work  of  Pietro  Contuoci  Fiooroni,  De  LarvU 
Bcenicis  et  Figuria  Comids  (Rome,  1754),  and  in 
Berger'a  De  Pereonia  vulgd  Larma  seu  Maachms 
(Frankf.  1723). 

The  use  of  masks  in  the  modem  theatre  originated 
in  the  Italian  commedia  deW  arte,  ■which  may  itself 
be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Roman  mimes  and 
pantomimes,  and  has  always  been  confined  to  that 
class  of  entertainments  in  which  the  very  names  of 
the  characters,  Pantaloon,  Harlequin,  &o.,  have  been 
borrowed  from  Italy. 

MASK,  MASKED,  a  military  expression  used 
in  several  senses.  A  mashed  battery  is  one  so 
constructed,  with  grassy  glacis,  &o.,  as  to  be  hidden 
from  the  view  of  the  enemy,  until,  to  his  surprise,  it 
suddenly  opens  fire  upon  huu — on  his  flank,  perhaps. 
The  fire  of  a  battery  is  masked  when  some  other 
work,  or  a  body  of  friendly  troops,  intervenes  in  the 
line  of  fire,  and  precludes  the  use  of  the  guns.  A 
fortress  or  an  army  is  meisked  when  a  superior  force 
of  the  enemy  holds  it  in  check,  while  some  hostile 
evolution  is  being  carried  out. 

MASKELYNB,  Nbvil,  an  English  astronomer 
and  physicist,  was  born  in  London,  6th  October 
1732.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Catherine  Hall,  and 
subsequently  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowsmp  in  1756.  In  1758,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  astronomy.  In  1763,  he  made 
a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  to  test  the  newly-invented 
Harrison  chronometers,  and,  after  his  return,  was 
(1765)  appointed  astronomer-royal.  During  the  46 
years  that  he  held  this  situation,  he  acquired  uni- 
versal respect  by  his  diligence  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  investigations,  made  several  improvements  in  the 
arrangements  and  employment  of  the  instruments, 
and  was  the  first  to  mark  the  time  to  tenths  of  a 
second.  In  1772,  he  made  his  celebrated  expedition 
to  ShehaUion,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
density  of  the  earth.  See  Earth.  M.  was  the 
means  of  originating  the  J^autical  Almanac  (q.  v.), 
and  also  obtained  leave  to  have  his  observations 
printed  at  the  expense  of  government.  He  published 
very  few  works  out  of  his  official  capacity,  but  of 
the  others,  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  appeared,  many 
of  which  have  been  found  of  immense  service  (espe- 
cially his  Astronomical  OhservaUona)  to  subsequent 
astronomers.    M.  died  9th  February  1811. 

MASKS,  in  Architecture,  are  carved  as  decora- 
tions on  keystones  and  other  prominent  positions. 

MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINE,  the  line  which 
divides  Pennsylvania  from  Maryland,  running  on 
the  parallel  of  39°  43'  26".  The  boundary  between 
the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Lords  Baltimore  and 
of  the  Penn  family  had  been  a  subject  of  almost 
continual  dispute  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country.  At  length,  in  1760,  the  contending  parties 
having  agreed  upon  a  compromise,  appointed  com- 
missioners to  settle  definitively  the  limits  between 
the  two  territories.  Surveyors  were  accordingly 
employed  by  both  sides,  but  their  progress  appear- 
ing rather  slow,  the  proprietors  who  resided  in 
England  decided  to  send  Charles  Mason  and  Jere- 
mi^  Dixon,  two  distinguished  mathematicians  and 
astronomers,  to  complete  the  work  which  had  been 
begun.  They  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  November 
1763,  and  concluded  their  labours  in  the  autumn  of 
1767,  having  carefully  surveyed  and  marked  a  line 
of  nearly  250  miles,  extending  for  the  most  part 
through  a  dense  forest,  and  passing  over  a  number 
of  mountain  ridges.  This  line,  dividing  as  it  does 
the  free  state  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  slave  state 
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of  Maryland,  is  often  referred  to,  in  popular  language, 
as  the  boundary  between  freedom  and  slavery  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line  and  that  of  36°  30',  which  separates 
the  cotton  states  from  the  border  slave  states.  This 
line  (i.e.,  the  parallel  of  36°  30')  is  also  the  celebrated 
compromise  line  which,  in  1820,  as  a  preliminary 
condition  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave 
state,  was  agreed  to  by  Congress  as  the  northern- 
most limit  of  such  slave  states  as  should  thereafter 
be  admitted  into  the  confederacy. 

MASON  BEE,  a  name  given  to  those  species  of 
bee  which  build  their  nests  of  agglutinated  earth  or 
pains  of  sand.  See  Bee.  Megachile  muraria  is  a 
British  species,  black,  the  wings  tinted  with  violet. 
The  nest  is  attached  to  walls  or  stones  in  sunny 
places.  The  interior  contains  about  a  dozen  cells, 
in  each  of  which  is  deposited  an  egg,  with  a  piece 
of  paste  for  the  food  of  the  larva.  These  bees 
sometimes  repair  old  nests,  and  have  fierce  combats 
for  the  possession  of  them. 

MASON  WASP  {Odynerua  murariua),  a  species 
of  wasp,  which  makes  its  nest  by  boring  a  cylindrical 
hole  in  hard  sand,  or  even  in  the  plaster  of  walls,  on 
which  an  exudation  from  the  mouth  seems  to  act 


Solitary  Mason  Wasp  (Odynerus  m/vwanus),  and  Group 
of  Nests  and  Larvse. 

so  as  to  soften  it  sufficiently.  At  the  orifice,  an 
outer  tube  is  constructed,  sometimes  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  of  pellets  formed  in  the  excava- 
tion. In  the  interior,  an  egg  is  deposited,  with  a 
number  of  little  caterpillars  ready  for  food  of  the 
larva  when  hatched. 

MASONED,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  used  to  describe 
the  lines  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  stones  in 
building. 

MA'SONRY,  the  art  of  construction  in  stone. 
The  earliest  existing  examples  are  among  the 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  the  art.  No  nation 
has  excelled  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  stonework, 
whether  we  consider  the  size  of  the  materials,  or 
the  unequalled  exactness  with  which  they  are  fitted 
together.  The  Egyptians  did  not  use  mortar  in 
their  important  structures  such  as  the  pyramids,  the 
joints  being  all  carefully  polished  and  fitted.  Cyclo- 
pean masonry,  of  which  remains  exist  in  many  parts 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  also  exhibits  stones  of  great 
size  and  with  carefully-adjusted  joints  (fig.  1).  The 
walls  of  Mycense  are  among  the  earliest  examples. 
These  are  buUt  with  huge  irregular  blocks,  the  spaces 
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between  being  filled  up  -witli  smaller  stones.  The 
Etruscan  specimens  are  more  carefully  executed; 
the  stones  are  not  squared,  but  they  are  all  care- 


Fig.  1. — Wall  in  FeloponneBus. 

fully  fitted  together.  In  some  cases,  the  beds  or 
horizontal  joints  are  made  level,  and  the  upright 
joints  left  unsquared.  No  mortar  is  used  in  cySo- 
pean  masonry. 

The  masonry  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  very 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  present  day  :  Bubble- 
work  (opus  incertum),  in  which  the  stones  are  not 
regularly  coursed  ;  Goursed-worh,  where  the  joints 
are  all  level,  and  the  stones  of  equal  height ;  Ashlar, 
resembling  the  latter,  but  built  with  larger  stones 
aJl  carefully  dressed  on  the  joints.  Many  of 
the  Roman  buildings  in  the  Eastern  Empire  were 
constructed  with  blocks  of  enormous  size,  as  at 
Baalbec,  where  some  of  the  stones  are  sixty  feet  in 
length.  Ashlar-work  is  frequently  used  for  the 
exterior  surface  of  walls,  the  inside  being  '  backed 
up'  with  rubble- work.  This  kind  of  work  is 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes ;  but  where  great 
strength  is  required,  the  whole  thickness  must  be 
built  with  sohd  blocks.  Ashlar-work  is  generally 
bedded  in  fine  mortar,  with  one  inch  of  oil-putty  on 
the  outer  edge. 

The  early  medieval  masonry  was  of  very  bad 
construction,  being,  in  fact,  little  better  than  common 
rubble,  with  an  occasional  use  of  Herring-bone 
"Work.  The  Normans  improved  upon  this  kind  of 
work,  but  their  masonry  was  also  so  bad,  that  most 
of  the  towers  built  by  them  either  fell  or  had  to  be 
taken  down.  The  fall  of  the  tower  of  Chichester 
Cathedral,  a  few  years  ago,  was  occasioned  by 
defective  Norman  masonry.  The  art  gradually 
improved  with  the  advance  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  ashlar  was  reintroduced  for  all  important  works. 
The  ashlar- work  so  constantly  used  in  Renaissance 
buildings,  has  lately  given  place  to  a  more  pictur- 
esque style  of  masonry  called  hammer-dressed  and 
squared  work — the  money  saved  upon  this  cheaper 
work  being  applied  with  good  effect  in  improving 
the  appearance  of  the  doors,  windows,  and  other 
prommeut  features  of  the  buildings. 


Kg.  2. — Hint  Panelling  from  Fakenham  Church, 
Norfolk. 

There  is  one  very  simple  rule,  too  little  attended 
to  in  modem  masonry — viz.,  that  all  stones,  at 
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least  when  stratified,  should  be  laid  on  their 
natural  hed,  for  if  set  on  edge,  they  are  sure  to 
scale  off  and  decay  under  the  influence  of  the 
weather. 

Special  materials  sometimes  produce  special  kinds 
of  work ;  thus,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  large 
flints  abound,  the  walls  are  often  faced  with  these, 
split  so  as  to  form  a  clean  face  and  good  joints,  and 
arranged  in  bands  or  panels  between  stonework 
or  brickwork  (fig.  2).  In  Aberdeenshire,  where 
granite  is  the  usual  btiilding  material,  ashlar-work 
is  almost  universal,  large  blocks  being  more  easily 
obtained  and  dressed  than  smaller  ones.  Again, 
where  rag-stone  only  can  be  got,  it  is  frequently 
neatly  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  flint  above 
described. 

MASONS,  Eree.  The  mason  brotherhoods  of 
the  middle  ages  were  organised  incorporations,  not 
substantially  different  in  their  nature  from  the  other 
guilds,  governed  by  rules  of  their  own,  and  recruited 
from  a  body  of  apprentices  who  had  undergone  a 
period  of  probationary  servitude.  Fable  and  imagin- 
ation have  traced  back  the  origin  of  freemasonry  to 
the  old  Roman  Empire,  the  Pharaohs,  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  or  even  the  times  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
and  of  the  Ark  of  Noah.  The  masonic  craft  in 
reality  sprang  into  being  about  the  same  time,  and 
from  the  same  set  of  causes,  as  other  incorporated 
crafts  ;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  combined  to 
give  it  an  importance  and  influence  beyond  tjie  rest. 
Men  skilled  in  the  hewing  and  setting  of  stones 
were  naturally  prized  in  an  eminently  church-building 
age.  Their  vocation  necessarily  involved  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place  in  search  of  employment. 
Wherever  a  great  church  or  cathedral  was  buUt, 
the  local  masons  had  to  be  reinforced  by  a  large 
accession  of  craftsmen  from  other  parts ;  and  the 
masons  from  neighbouring  towns  and  districts 
flocked  to  the  spot,  and  took  part  in  the  work, 
living  in  a  camp  of  huts  reared  beside  the  building 
on  which  they  were  engaged.  A  master  presided 
over  the  whole,  and  every  tenth  man  was  a  warden 
having  surveillance  of  the  rest.  A  mason,  therefore, 
after  going  through  his  apprenticeship  and  proba- 
tions, could  not  settle  down,  like  another  craftsman, 
among  his  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  but  must 
travel  from  place  to  place  to  find  employment; 
hence  it  became  desirable  or  necessary  to  devise 
means  by  which  a  person  once  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  might  be  universally  accepted  as  such, 
without  requiring,  wherever  he  went,  to  give  fresh 
evidence  of  his  skill,  or  having  to  undergo  a  renewed 
examination  on  his  qualifications.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  end,  and  to  enable  a  mason  travel- 
ling to  his  work  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  hia 
brother-masons  on  his  way,  a  system  of  symbols 
was  devised,  in  which  every  mason  was  initiated, 
and  which  he  was  bound  to  keep  secret.  This 
symbolism,  invented  for  the  convenience  of  inter- 
course between  members  of  the  same  craft,  is  the 
sole  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  popular  notion 
that  the  masonic  brethren  were  in  possession  of 
secrets  of  vital  importance,  the  knowledge  of  which 
had  been  from  generation  to  generation  confined  to 
their  own  order.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
possession  of  the  masonic  secrets  enabled  the  masons 
to  design  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  whereas  it  is  now  certain  that  during  the 
purest  ages  of  Gothic  architecture,  both  in  France 
and  in  England,  the  architects  were  not  members  of 
the  masonic  fraternity  at  all,  but  either  laymen  of 
skill  and  taste,  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  mason- 
craft,  or  oftener  bishops  and  abbots.  The  masons 
who  worked  from  the  architect's  design  were,  at 
the  same  time,  not  the  mere  human  machines  that 
modern  workmen  too  generally  are,  but  men  who, 
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in  carrying  out  an  idea  imparted  to  them,  could 
stamp  an  individuality  of  their  own  on  every  stone. 
Architecture  waa  then  a  progressive  art,  and  tha 
architect  of  every  great  church  or  cathedral  had 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  works  of  his 
predecessors,  and  profited  by  experience,  adopting 
their  beauties,  and  shunning  their  defects.  The 
nature  of  the  advance  which  architecture  was  then 
making,  has  been  compared  by  Mr  Fergusson  to 
the  advance  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
present  day  in  ship-building  and  other  useful  arts. 
'  Neither  to  the  masons  nor  to  their  employers,  nor 
to  the  Abb6  Suger,  Maurice  de  Sully,  Robert  do 
Susarchea,  nor  Fulbert  de  Chartres,  is  the  whole 
merit  to  be  ascribed,  but  to  aU  classes  of  the  French 
community  carrying  on  steadily  a  combined  move- 
ment towards  a  well-defined  end.'  In  Germany, 
however,  the  masons  of  the  14th  c,  who  had  attained 
a  wonderful  skill  in  carving  and  in  constructing 
arches,  overstepping  their  original  functions,  took  to 
a  great  extent  the  oflSoe  of  architect  into  their  own 
hands ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  churches 
designed  by  German  masons,  though  rich  in  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship,  are  not  comparable, 
in  the  higher  elements  of  beauty,  to  the  works  of 
non-masonio  architects. 

The  epithet  '  Free '  was  applied  to  the  craft  of 
masons  in  consequence  of  their  being  exempted  by 
several  papal  bulls  from  the  laws  which  regulated 
common  labourers,  and  exonerated  from  various 
burdens  thrown  on  the  working-classes  at  large 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  Like  aU  the 
other  guildl,  the  masons  were  bound  by  their  rules 
to  the  performance  of  specific  religious  duties ;  but 
a  craft  one  of  whose  principal  functions  was  church- 
building,  was  naturally  under  the  more  especial 
protection  of  the  clergy.  Yet  a  considerable  time 
before  the  Reformation,  we  find  the  jealousy  of  the 
church  excited  from  time  to  time  by  the  masonio 
brethren,  partly  in  consequence  of  their  assuming 
other  functions  besides  those  of  mere  builders.  In 
England,  an  act,  passed  in  the  minority  of  Henry 
VI.,  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  of  Beaufort,  Cardinal 
of  Winchester,  prohibited  the  masons  from  holding 
their  wonted  chapters  and  assemblies.  But  this  act 
was  never  enforced;  and  Henry  VI.,  on  coming  of 
age,  himself  countenanced  the  masons,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  fraternity.  Henry  VII.  became  their 
grand  master  in  England. 

The  history  of  freemasonry  has  been  overlaid 
with  fiction  and  absurdity,  partly  from  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  its  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture,  and  partly  from  a  wish  to 
connect  medieval  masonry  with  the  institution  that 
passes  under  the  same  name  in  the  present  day. 
Modern  (or  so  called  '  speculative ')  freemasonry  is 
an  innocent  mystification  xmcoimected  either  with 
the  building  craft  or  with  architecture.  It  is  of 
British  origin,  and  dates  from  the  17th  century. 
According  to  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  masonic 
brethren,  ii  is  founded  in  the  '  practice  of  moral  and 
social  virtue ; '  its  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
charity,  in  its  most  extended  sense ;  and  brotherly 
love,  relief,  and  truth  are  inculcated  by  its  precepts. 
Its  real  founders  were  Elias  Ashmole  and  some  of 
his  Eterary  friends,  who  amused  themselves  by 
devising  a  set  of  symbols,  borrowed  in  part  from 
the  Knights  Templars,  between  whom  and  the  old 
masons  an  intimate  relation  is  said  to  have  subsisted, 
and  in  part  from  the  Rosiorucians  (q.  v.).  These 
symbols,  which  have  since  been  adopted  as  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  the  brotherhood  of  '  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,'  include  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  compasses,  square,  and  triangle.  A  nilmber  of 
so-called  degrees  or  grades  of  masonry  with  fantastic 
names  were  established  and  conferred  on  the  mem- 


bers.* Charles  II.  and  William  III.  were  masons ; 
and  the  appearance  of  a  connection  with  operative 
masonry  was  kept  up  by  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  to  the  o£5oe  of  Grand  Master. 
The  'Lodges'  of  Scotland  profess  to  trace  their 
origin  to  me  foreign  masons  who  came  to  Scotland 
in  1150  to  build  Kilwinning  Abbey;  those  of 
England  go  still  further  back,  to  an  assemblage  of 
masons  held  by  St  Alban,  the  proto-martyr,  at 
York  in  926;  and  the  mother-lodges  of  York  and 
Kilwinning  were,  with  insignificant  exceptions, 
the  parents  of  all  the  several  lodges  erected  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Towards  the  close 
of  last  century,  it  was  in  some  quarters  made  a 
charge  against  freemasonry,  that  imder  its  sym- 
bolism was  concealed  a  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  all  government  and  religion.  The  accusa- 
tion was  probably  groundless  enough,  and  so  little 
effect  was  produced  by  it,  that,  in  an  act  passed 
in  1799  for  the  suppression  of  secret  societies,  an 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  freemasons.  In 
1717,  a  Grand  Lodge  was  formed  in  London,  with 
power  to  grant  charters  to  other  lodges,  tjnder 
its  sanction,  the  first  edition  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  fraternity  was  published.  The  Grand  Lodge 
was  for  a  length  of  time  on  an  unfriendly  footing 
with  the  lodge  of  York,  in  consequence  of  having 
introduced  various  innovations  not  approved  of  by 
the  older  lodge,  and  of  having  granted  charters 
within  the  district  which  York  maimed  as  its  own. 
In  1742,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  elected 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge ;  and  on  his 
death,  G«orge  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  succeeded 
to  the  office,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  he 
was  appointed  Regent,  when,  it  being  considered 
unsuitable  that  he  should  longer  exercise  any  per- 
sonal superintendence,  he  took  the  title  of  Grand 
Patron.  In  1813,  an  imderstanding  and  a  union 
was  brought  about  between  the  two  rival  lodges  by 
their  respective  Grand  Masters,  the  Dukes  of  Kent 
and  Sussex.  The  fraternity  has  since  been  managed 
by  the  '  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  England,'  consisting  of  the 
Grand  Master,  with  his  Deputy,  Grand  Wardens, 
and  other  officers,  the  provincial  Grand  Masters,  and 
the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  all  regular  lodges,  with 
a  certain  number  of  stewards  annually  elected,  who 
meet  four  times  a  year  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
besides  which  there  is  an  annual  masonic  festival, 
at  which  every  mason  is  entitled  to  attend.  d?he 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  has  at  present  above  a 
thousand  lodges  under  its  protection,  and  has  given 
away  large  sums  for  philanthropic  objects. 

In  Scotland,  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  masons, 
when  they  were  a  real  company  of  artificers,  was 
for  a  considerable  time  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  barons  of  Rosslyn,  and  annual  meetings  of  the 
fraternity  were  held  at  the  town  of  Kilwinning. 
On  the  introduction  of  modern  masonry,  William 
St  Clair  of  Rosslyn  was  made  Grand  Master  of  all 
Scotland,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  waa 
instituted  in  1736.  The  masons  of  Scotland  held 
communication  only  with  the  more  ancient  English 
masons  tiU  1805,  when  they  established  an  alHauce 
also  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and  elected 
the  Prince  of  Wales  their  Grand  Master.  In  1744^ 
masonic  '  brotherly  love '  was  interrupted  by  a  dis- 
pute between  the  KUwiuning  Lodge  and  the  lodge 
of  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary,  each  claiming  the  post  of 
honour  as  the  oldest  lodge  in  Scotland.  The  Grand 
Lodge  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  being 

*  The  three  principal  grades  are  apprentice,  feUow- 
oraft,  and  master-mason;  there  being  peculiar  cere- 
monies at  the  making  of  each;  and  it  is  only  on 
attaining  to  the  degree  of  master-mason,  that  a  brother 
enjoys  the  full  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  craft.' 
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possessed  of  the  older  charter  ;  and  the  Kilwinning 
Lodge  feeling  aggrieved,  withdrew  from  the  control 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  established  the  '  Grand 
Chapter  of  the  Eoysd  Order  of  Kilwinning.'  The 
Grand  Mastership  of  Scotland  is  now  held  by  the 
Duke  of  Athole. 

Besides  granting  charters  of  affiliation,  the  chief 
use  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  whether  of  England  or 
Scotland,  consists  in  its  acknowledged  authority  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  ceremonial  and  other  observ- 
ances, and  to  settle  all  disputes  that  may  arise 
within  the  lodges  under  its  charge.  The  officers  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  are  to  a  large  extent  delegates 
from  the  respective  lodges ;  the  delegation  being 
in  the  form  of  proxy  masters  and  wardens.  As 
a  source  of  revenue  for  each  master  made  by 
a  lodge,  a  fee  must  be  remitted  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  whereupon  a  diploma  of  brotherhood  will  be 
issued. 

Modern  freemasonry  spread  from  Britain  to  the 
continent.  Lord  Derweutwater  and  other  EngKsh- 
men  introduced  it  into  France  in  1725,  where  it 
established  itself,  although  discountenanced  by 
Louis  XV.  and  by  the  clergy.  In  1756,  the  French 
masons  became  independent  of  the  English  Grand 
Master ;  and  in  1772,  the  two  grand  lodges  of  '  Le 
Grand  Orient'  and  'La  Grande  Loge  de  France' 
were  formed,  which  became  united  in  1799.  There 
are  now  above  300  lodges  in  France,  about  a  fourth 
of  which  are  in  Paris.  In  Russia,  masonry,  intro- 
duced by  the  Enghsh  in  1731,  was  encouraged  by 
the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  himself 
initiated.  Masonic  institutions  have  also  existed  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  generally  under  the  ban  of  govern- 
ment, and  sometimes  of  the  Inquisition.  Under  the 
auspices  of  EngKsh  and  Scotch  Grand  Lodges, 
masonry  has  also  obtained  a  footing  in  Holland, 
Poland,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Prussia,  India, 
and  America. 

The  deep  symbolical  meaning  supposed  to  be 
couched  under  the  jargon  of  the  masonic  fraternity, 
is  probably  as  apocryphal  as  the  dangers  of  masonry 
to  government  and  order.  A  set  of  pass-words,  and 
a  peculiar  grip  of  the  hand,  enable  the  initiated 
to  recognise  each  other,  and  give  a  zest  to  their 
convivial  meetiags ;  and  if  the  institution  possesses 
any  practical  utility,  it  is  in  its  enabling  a  mason 
in  a  place  where  he  is  a  stranger  to  make  himself 
known  to  his  brother-masons,  and  claim  their  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  The  mysteries  of  the  craft 
have  recently  been  so  far  encroached  on,  that  the 
Grand  Master  has  given  leave  to  the  Free  Masons' 
Magazine  to  publish  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
grand  and  private  lodges. 

MASQUE,  a  species  of  dramatic  performance, 
much  in  vogue  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the 
16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  favourite  form  of  private  theatricals  at 
the  time.  The  masc[ue  appears  to  have  originated 
in  the  practice  of  mtroduoing,  in  any  solemn  or 
festive  processions,  men  wearing  masks,  who  repre- 
sented either  imaginary  or  allegorical  personages. 
At  first,  it  was  simply  an  '  acted  pageant,'  as  in  the 
well-known  progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  but 
gradually  it  expanded  into  a  regular  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, and  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Fletcher  and 
Ben  Jonson  attained  a  high  degree  of  literary  beauty. 
Jonson's  masques  were  represented  at  court,  and 
were  greatly  relished.  The  taste  for  this  kind  of 
amusement,  however,  died  away  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  nevertheless,  to  the  time  of  that  monarch 
belongs  the  finest  masque,  and  one  of  the  most 
epleudid  poems  ever  written — the  Comus  of  Milton 
(1634).  See  Masson'a  Life  of  Milton  (vol.  i.  page  542, 
et  seq.). 
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MASQUBRA'DE,  or  MASKED  BALL,  a  festive 
meeting  in  which  the  host  and  guests  assume  ficti- 
tious characters,  and  disguise  themselves  more  or 
less  for  the  occasion,  the  name  being  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  mask.  The  public  mummeries  of 
former  times,  Easter  plays.  Festivals  of  Fools,  &c., 
which  were  frequent  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but 
somewhat  various  in  different  countries,  probably 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  masquerade,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  open  to  all,  according  to  the  well 
understood  rules  of  these  ancient  amusements,  but 
was  limited  to  some  select  class,  or  to  those  who 
paid  a  certain  sum  for  admission.  Catharine  de' 
Medici  introduced  the  regular  masquerade  at  the 
French  court.  It  found  its  way  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  did  not  reach  any  of  the 
courts  of  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
The  hal  costume  is  a  very  modified  and  much  less 
objectionable  form  of  the  masquerade.  During  the 
Carnival,  public  masquerades  are  held  in  all  the 
theatres  and  dancing-saloons  of  Paris,  and  on 
these  occasions  scenes  of  the  most  disgraceful  pro- 
fligacy are  said  to  be  enacted,  in  spite  of  the  strict 
supervision  of  the  police. 

MASS  (Lat.  Missa),  the  name  ^ven  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  Euoharistic  service  which 
in  that  church,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  other 
oriental  churches,  is  held  to  be  the  sacrifice  of 
the  new  law,  a  real  though  unbloody  offering,  in 
which  Christ  is  the  victim,  in  substance  the  same 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  and  instituted  as  a 
commemoration  of  that  sacrifice,  and  as  a  means  of 
applying  its  merits,  through  aU  ages,  for  the  sancti- 
fioation  of  men.  The  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  as 
understood  by  Roman  CathoUcs,  presupposes  the 
Eucharist,  altiiough  the  latter  doctrine  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice,  and 
may  even  be  held  by  those  who  deny  the  sacri- 
ficial character  of  the  Euoharistic  rite.  The  argu- 
ments for  and  against  this  b.elief,  on  which  the 
Mass  is  founded,  do  not  fall  within  our  province, 
which  limits  us  to  a  brief  history  and  explanation 
of  the  rite,  as  it  is  found  among  CathoUcs  and 
the  members  of  other  communions  in  which  it  is 
observed.  Without  entering  into  discussions  as  to 
the  primitive  character  of  the  Euoharistic  rite,  it 
wiU  be  enough  to  observe  that  the  very  earliest 
records  of  Christian  history,  whether  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  canonical  Epistles,  or  the 
writings  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Fathers,  plainly 
evince  the  existence  from  the  beginning  of  a  rite, 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard  as  in  its  general 
character  identical  with  that  which  stiLL  constitutes 
in  most  Christian  communities  the  chiefest  and  most 
solemn  part  of  their  public  worship.  This  rite  is 
beheved  by  Roman  Catholics  to  have  been  partly 
a  sacrifice,  partly  a  communion  and  participation 
thereof  by  the  faithful ;  and  of  the  names  by  which 
it  is  called  in  the  works  of  the  early  Fathers,  some — 
as,  for  example,  agape,  and  hagia  sunaxis,  refer  to  the 
latter,  while  others — as  thusia,  prosphore,  hiereion 
— indicate  the  former  signification.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  now  in  use  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  it  is  commonly  referred  to  the  proclamation 
made  by  the  deacon  at  the  close  of  the  service — 
'  Ite ;  missa  est'  ('  Go  ;  the  assembly  is  dismissed'). 
By  primitive  use,  the  communion  of  the  faithful 
appears  always,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  Euoharistic  service ;  but  after- 
wards it  came  to  pass  that  the  officiating  priest 
only  communicated,  whence  arose,  especially  in  the 
Western  Church,  the  practice  of  '  private  masses,' 
which  has  been  in  later  times  a,  ground  of  com- 
plaint with  dissentients  from  Rome,  even  those  who 
in  other  respects  approach  closely  to  the  Roman 
doctrine.    In  the  ancient  writers,  a  distinction  ia 
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made  between  tlie  'mass  of  the  catechumens'  and 
the  '  mass  o£  the  faithful ; '  the  former  including  all 
the  preparatory  prayers,  the  latter  all  that  directly 
regards  the  consecration  of  the  elements  and  the 
communion,  at  ■wrhioh  the  'discipline  of  the  secret' 
forbade  the  presence  of  the  catechumens.  With 
the  cessation  of  this  discipline,  the  distinction  of 
names  has  ceased,  but  the  distinction  of  parts  is 
still  preserved,  the  mass  of  the  catechumens  com- 
prising all  the  first  part  of  the  Mass  as  far  as  the 
'  preface.'  The  Mass  is  now  in  general  denominated 
according  to  the  solenmity  of  the  accompanying 
ceremonial,  a  '  Low  Mass,'  !>■  '  Chanted  Mass,'  or  a 
'  High  Mass.'  In  the  first,  a  single  priest  simply 
reads  the  service,  attended  by  one  or  more  acolytes 
or  clerks.  The  second  form  differs  only  in  this, 
that  the  service  is  dianted,  instead  of  being  read 
by  the  priest.  In  the  High  Mass,  the  service  is 
chanted  in  part  by  the  priest,  in  part  by  the  deacon 
and  sub-deacon,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  several 
ministers  of  inferior  rank,  the  priest  is  assisted. 
In  all  these,  however,  the  service,  as  regards  the 
form  of  prayer,  is  the  same.  It  consists  of  (1)  an 
introductory  prayer  composed  of  the  41st  Psahn, 
together  with  the  '  general  confession ; '  (2),  the 
Introit,  which  is  followed  by  the  thrice-repeated 
petition,  '  Lord,  have  mercy,'  '  Christ,  have  mercy,' 
and  the  hymn,  '  Glory  to  God  on  high ; '  (3),  the 
collect,  or  public  and  joint  prayers  of  priest  and 
people,  followed  by  a  lesson  either  from  the  Epistles 
or  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the 
Gradual  (q.  v.) ;  (4),  the  gospel,  which  is  commonly 
followed  by  the  Nioene  Creed ;  (5),  the  Ofpkrtory 
(q.  v.),  after  the  reading  of  which  comes  the  pre- 
paratory offering  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and  the 
washing  of  the  priest's  hands,  in  token  of  purity  of 
heart,  and  the  '  secret,'  a  prayer  read  in  a  low  voice 
by  the  priest ;  (6),  the  preface,  concluding  with  the 
trisagion,  or  '  thrice  holy'- — at  which  pomt,  by  the 
primitive  use,  the  catechumens  and  penitents  retired 
from  the  church ;  (7),  the  '  canon,'  which  is  always 
the  same,  and  which  contains  all  the  prayers  con- 
nected with  the  consecration,  the  elevation,  the 
breaking,  and  the  communion  of  the  Host  and  of 
the  chalice,  as  also  the  commemorations  both  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead ;  (8),  the  '  communion,'  which 
is  a  short  scriptural  prayer,  usually  appropriate  to 
the  particular  festival ;  (9),  the  '  post-communion,' 
which,  like  the  collect,  was  a  joint  prayer  of  priest 
and  people,  and  is  read  or  sung  aloud ;  (10),  the 
dismissal  with  the  benediction,  and,  finally,  the 
first  chapter  of  St  John's  gospel.  Great  part  of 
the  above  prayers  are  fixed,  and  form  what  is  called 
the  '  ordo'  or  '  ordinary'  of  the  Mass.  The  rest, 
which  is  called  the  '  proper  of  the  Mass,'  differs  for 
different  occasions ;  some  masses  being  '  of  the 
season,'  as  of  Lent,  Advent,  Passion-tide,  '  Quarter- 
time,'  &c. ;  others,  of  '  Mysteries,'  as  of  the  Nativity, 
the  Circumcision,  the  Resurrection;  others,  again, 
of  saints,  as  of  an  Apostle,  a  Martyr,  or  a  Con- 
fessor ;  others,  again,  '  votive,'  as  '  of  the  Passion,' 
'of  the  Dead,'  'for  Peace,'  &c.  In  all  these 
various  classes,  as  weU  as  in  the  individual  masses 
under  each,  the  '  proper '  portions  of  the  Mass  differ 
according  to  the  occasion,  and  in  some  of  them 
certain  portions  of  the  '  ordinary,'  as  the  '  Glory 
to  God  on  high,'  the  '  Gradual,'  or  the  '  Nioene 
creed,'  are  omitted.  On  one  day  in  the  year,  Good- 
Friday,  is  celebrated  what  is  called  the  '  Mass  of  the 
Presanctified,'  in  which  no  consecration  takes  place, 
but  in  which  the  priest  communicates  of  the  Host 
which  was  consecrated  on  the  preceding  day.  This 
usage  is  found  also  in  the  Greek  Church,  not  alone 
on  Good-Friday,  but  on  every  day  during  the  Lent, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  In  the  celebration 
of  Mass,  the  priest  wears  peculiar  vestments,  five 


in  number — two  of  linen,  called  '  amice'  and  '  alb ;' 
and  three  of  silk  or  precious  stuffs,  called  '  maniple,' 
'  stole,'  and  '  chasuble,'  the  alb  being  girt  with  a 
cincture  of  flaxen  or  silken  cord.  The  colour  of 
these  vestnjents  varies  with  the  occasion,  five 
colours  being  employed  on  different  occasions — 
white,  red,  green,  purple  or  violet,  and  black ; 
and  they  are  often  richly  embroidered  with  silk  or 
thread  of  the  precious  metals,  and  occasionally  with 
precious  stones.  The  priest  is  required  to  celebrate 
the  Mass  fasting,  and,  unless  by  special  dispen- 
sation, is  only  permitted  to  offer  it  once  in  the  day, 
except  on  Christmas-day,  when  three  masses  may 
be  celebrated. 

In  the  Greek  and  Oriental  churches,  the  Euchar- 
istic  service,  called  in  Greek  Theia  Leitourgia  (The 
Divine  Liturgy),  differs  in  the  order  of  its  parts, 
in  the  wording  of  most  of  its  prayers,  and  m  its 
accompanying  ceremonial,  from  the  mass  of  the 
Latin  ChuroE  (see  Litukgy)  ;  but  the  only  differ- 
ences which  have  any  importance  as  bearing  upon 
doctrine,  are  their  use  of  leavened  bread  instead 
of  unleavened ;  their  more  frequent  celebration  of 
the  '  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,'  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  ;  the  Latin  use  of 
private  masses,  in  which  the  priest  alone  commu- 
nicates ;  and,  in  general,  the  much  more  frequent 
celebration  of  the  Mass  in  the  Latin  Church.  The 
sacred  vestments,  too,  of  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
rites  differ  notably  from  those  of  the  Latin ;  and 
in  some  of  the  former — as,  for  example,  the  Arme- 
nian— a  veil  is  drawn  before  the  altar  during  that 
part  of  the  service  in  which  the  consecration  takes 
place,  which  is  only  withdrawn  at  the  time  of  the 
communion.  The  service  sometimes  used  on  ship- 
board, and  improperly  called  Missa  Sicca  (Dry 
Mass),  consists  simply  of  the  reading  of  the  prayers 
of  the  mass,  but  without  any  consecration  of  the 
elements.  It  was  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
the  danger  of  spilling  the  sacred  elements,  owing  to 
the  unsteady  motion  of  the  ship.  It  is  sometimes 
also  called  Missa  Naxitica  (Ship  Mass). 

MA'SSA  DUCA'LB,  or  DI  CAEEA'EA,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  many  towns  of  the 
same  name,  is  a  small  city  of  Northern  Italy,  58 
nules  south-west  of  Modena,  and  formerly  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Massa-Carrara.  Pop.  8000.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  has  a  public  Hbrary,  a  literary  institute, 
a  cathedral,  and  a  ducal  palace.  M.  stands  in  a 
beautiful  situation,  sheltered  by  a  background  of 
mountains,  and  surrounded  by  a  district  productive 
in  oranges,  citrons,  and  vast  olive-groves. — In  the 
middle  ages,  the  duchy  of  M.  was  held  by  a 
succession  of  feudal  lords,  and  passed  to  the 
House  of  Este,  Dukes  of  Modena,  towards  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  Bonaparte  invested  his 
sister,  the  Princess  Eliza,  with  the  principality  of 
M.  and  Carrara;  but  in  1829  it  was  reunited  to 
Modena,  and  in  1860  became  a  province  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  has  a  pop.  of  147,838. 

MA'SSA  LUBEB'NSE,  a  pleasant  ItaUan  town, 
17  miles  south  of  Naples  by  sea.  Pop.  8168.  M. 
stands  amidst  the  loveliest  scenery  of  Italy,  and  is 
built  on  a  cliff  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It 
dates  from  the  early  Greek  period,  and  contains 
many  remains  of  Roman  antiquities.  It  is  famed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women. 

MASSACHU'SETTS,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  and  oldest  of  the 
New  England  States,  lies  between  lat.  41°  15' — 
42°  53'  N.,  and  long.  69°  56'— 73°  32'  W.,  being 
160  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  47  to  110 
from  north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  7800  square 
miles ;  it  lies  south  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
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and  borders  on  the  Atlantic  There  are  14 
covmties,  and  the  chief  towns  are  Boston,  the 
capital,  Lo-weU,  Lawrence,  Newhuryport,  Salem, 
New  Bedford,  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  and  Wor- 
cester. On  the  south-eastern  coast  are  the  islands 
of  Nantucket  and  Martha's  "Vineyard.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  Merrimac,  and 
Housatonio,  which  afford  water-power  to  many 
manufacturing  cities  and  villages.  The  coimtry  is 
hiUy,  and  much  of  the  soil  sterile,  but  in  the  river- 
valleys  it  is  fertile.  The  most  important  mineral 
products  are  granite  and  syenite,  sand  for  glass,  and 
iron.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  Indian 
corn,  apples  and  pears,  grass  and  hay ;  but  the  manu- 
factures are  very  large  and  various.  There  are 
more  than  300  cotton-mills,  150  wooUen-miUs,  13 
carpet-mills,  with  many  iron  foundries,  roUing-uulls, 
nail-faotories,  and  machine-shops.  The  manmacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  amounts  to  50,000,000  dollars  a 
year;  30,000  persons  are  engaged  in  various  fisheries ; 
there  are  176  banks  of  issue ;  61  railway  companies 
have  covered  the  state  with  a  net-work  of  1600 
miles  of  railway.  There  are  1475  churches,  22  daily 
papers,  and  282  periodical  publications,  4444  public 
or  free  schools,  750  academies,  4  normal  schools,  5 
colleges,  a  state  asylum  for  the  blind,  and  3  lunatic 
asylums.  M.  was  discovered  by  the  Cabots  in  1497. 
In  1614,  it  was  visited  by  Captain  John  Smith.  In 
1620,  the  Mayflower,  180  tons,  sailed  from  South- 
ampton with  102  Puritan  settlers,  and  landed  at 
Plymouth,  M.,  December  22.  Half  died  from  cold 
and  hardship  the  first  year.  In  1637,  the  colony 
Buffered  from  Indian  massacres ;  and  in  King  Philip's 
war,  1675,  12  towns  and  600  houses  were  burned. 
The  war  of  the  Kevolution  of  1776  began  in  M.  with 
the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  The 
Federal  constitution  was  adopted  1780,  in  conven- 
tion, by  a  vote  of  187  to  168,  since  when  it  has  been 
a  leading  state  in  politics,  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  education.  Pop.  in  1810,  472,040;  in  1860, 
1,231,065. 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY,  an  indentation  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  between  Cape 
Cod  and  Cape  Ann,  70  miles  long  and  25  miles 
wide,  but  including  in  its  irregular  form  Plymouth 
Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  several  others,  with 
numerous  small  islands. 

MASSA'FRA,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
of  Otranto,  11  miles  north-west  of  Taranto,  situated 
in  a  plain  in  the  midst  of  hills  more  productive  than 
salubrious.  Pop.  9100.  Its  site  is  partly  that  of 
the  ancient  Messapia,  from  which  the  whole  dis- 
trict takes  its  name. 

MASSA'GBTiEj,  a  nomadic  people,  who 
-inhabited  the  broad  steppes  on  the  north-east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  northward  of  the  river 
Araxes  or  Jaxartes.  Herodotus  says  that  they 
had  a  community  of  wives ;  that  they  sacrificed 
and  devoured  their  aged  people ;  that  they  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  and  offered  horses  to  him;  that 
they  lived  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  herds, 
and  on  fish ;  and  fought  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
with  lance,  bow,  and  double-edged  axe.  Cyrus  is 
said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  fighting  against  them, 
630  B.C.  Niebuhr  and  Bockh  are  of  opinion  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Mongolian,  but  Humboldt  and 
others,  to  the  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan  family. 

MASSENA,  AiTOR^  Duke  of  EivoH,  Prince  of 
Essling,  and  a  marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Nice, 
6th  May  1758.  In  his  youth,  he  served  as  a  ship, 
boy  in  a  small  vessel,  and  afterwards  14  years  in  the 
Sardinian  army,  but  left  it  because  his  plebeian 
birth  precluded  him  from  promotion.  Early  in  the 
French  Revolution,  he  joined  a  battalion  of  volun- 
teers, and  soon  rose  to  high  mihtary  rank.  In 
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December  1793,  he  was  made  a  general  of  division. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  m  the  campaigns  in 
Upper  Italy.  After  Jourdan's  defeat  at  Stockach 
on  25th  March  1799,  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
in  Switzerland  devolved  on  him  in  circumstances  of 
great  difficulty,  but  he  kept  his  ground  against 
the  Archduke  Charles,  and  finally,  by  his  victory 
over  the  Russians  at  Zurich,  25th  September  1799, 
freed  France  from  the  danger  of  invasion.  After  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  Bonaparte  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy.  In  1804,  he  was  made 
a  marshal  of  the  empire.  In  1805,  he  again  com- 
manded in  Italy;  and  subsequently  he  signalised 
himself  in  the  terrible  contest  for  the  village  of  Aspern 
(q.  v.).  In  1810,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  chief 
command  in  Spain,  and  compelled  the  British  and 
their  allies  to  fall  back  to  Lisbon ;  but  being  unable 
to  make  any  impression  on  Wellington's  strong  posi- 
tion at  Torres  Vedras,  he  resigned  his  command.  He 
offered  his  services,  however,  again,  when  Napoleon 
was  preparing  for  the  Russian  campaign,  but  was 
only  intrusted  with  the  command  in  Provence,  and 
in  this  position  he  remained  till  the  Restoration, 
when  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Bourbons, 
and  was  made  a  peer.  On  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba,  he  invited  M.  to  follow  him,  but  received  no 
response.  After  the  second  Restoration,  M.  retired 
into  private  Ufe.  He  died  4th  April  1817.  M. 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  Napoleon's  generals,  but 
he  was  as  extortionate  as  a  Roman  prsetor.  His 
master  called  hiTn  a  robber,  and  is  said  to  have 
offered  him  a  present  of  1,000,000  francs  if  he  would 
give  up  peculation ! 

MA'SSICOT,  a  mineral,  occurring  in  shapeless 
masses  of  a  yellow  colour,  brittle,  with  earthy  frac- 
ture. Chemically,  it  is  protoxide  of  lead.  It  is  used 
as  a  pigment. 

MASSILLON,  Jean  Baptistb,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  pulpit  orators,  was  born  at 
Hiferes,  in  France,  June  24,  1663.  His  father,  a 
notary,  designed  the  boy  for  his  own  profession ;  and 
it  was  only  after  repeated  and  persistent  efforts, 
that  M.  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  enter 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1681.  It 
was  while  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  theology  in 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  congregation  in  the  diocese 
of  Meaux,  that  he  made  his  first  essay  in  the  pulpit 
at  Vienne.  His  funeral  oration  on  M.  TiUars,  the 
Archbishop  of  Vienne,  was  eminently  successful,  and 
led  to  his  being  called  by  the  superiors  of  the  Ora- 
tory to  Paris,  where  he  first  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  Bourdaloue,  whose  style  and  manner,  with- 
out being  exactly  taken  by  M.  as  a  model,  had  great 
influence  in  forming  the  taste  of  the  young  aspirant. 
Like  BourdaJpue,  he  avoided  the  declamatory  manner 
and  theatrical  action  then  popular  in  the  French 
pulpit ;  but  the  earnest  impressiveness  of  his  look 
and  voice  more  than  supphed  the  vigour  and  energy 
which  other  speakers  sought  from  these  adventi- 
tious aids.  TTia  course  of  ecclesiastical  conferences, 
delivered  in  the  seminary  of  St  Magloire,  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  The  criticism  of  Louis  XIV., 
after  his  Advent  course  at  Versailles,  that  'when 
he  heard  other  great  preachers,  he  felt  satisfied 
with  them,  but  when  he  heard  M.,  he  felt  dis- 
satisfied with  himself,'  well  expresses  the  character- 
istics of  the  eloquence  of  this  great  orator,  who, 
more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  was  able  to 
lay  bare  the  secret  springs  of  human  action,  and 
to  use  the  feelings  and  tiie  passions  of  his  audi- 
ence as  arms  against  themselves.  He  was  again 
appointed  to  preach  the  Lent  at  Versailles  in  1704 ; 
but  although  the  king  was  again  equally  warm 
in  his  admiration  of  the  preacher,  M.  was  never 
afterwards  invited  to  preach  in  the  presence  of 
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tliia  monarok ;  yet  hia  funeral  oration  on  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  in  1709,  was  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  his  oratory.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  M.,  in  1717,  was  named  Bishop  of  Clermont, 
and  in  the  same  year,  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  young  king,  Louis  Xv!,  for  which  occasion 
he  composed  his  celebrated  Petit  OarSme—a.  series 
of  ten  sermons.  It  was  not  tiU  1719  that  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Clermont,  in  which  year 
also  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  ;  and 
in  1723,  he  preached  the  funeral  oration  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  his  last  public  discourse  in 
Paris.  From  this  time  he  lived  almost  entirely 
for  his  diocese,  where  his  charity,  gentleness,  and 
amiable  disposition  gained  him  the  affections  of 
all.  He  died  of  apo^exy  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  79 
years.  His  works,  consisting  mainly  of  sermons 
and  other  similar  compositions,  were  collected,  in 
12  vols.,  by  his  nephew,  and  published  in  1745 — 
1746;  later  editions  are  those  of  BeauoS  (4  vols. 
1817),  Mequignon  (15  vols.  1818),  and  Chalandre 
(3  vols.  1847). 

MASSINGER,  Philip,  an  English  dramatist, 
was  bom  in  1584,  at  or  near  WHton,  it  is  supposed, 
the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  of  which  family 
hia  father  was  a  retainer.  Of  his  boyish  days,  and 
of  the  place  of  his  education,  nothing'  is  known. 
From  hia  plays,  we  are,  however,  certmed  that  he 
was  a  classical  scholar.  He  entered  St  Alban's  Hall 
as  a  Commoner  in  1602,  and  quitted  the  university 
suddenly,  and  without  obtaining  a  degree,  on  the 
occasion,  it  is  surmised,  of  fis  father's  death. 
After  leaving  Oxford,  his  career  cannot  be  clearly 
traced.  He  came  to  London,  and  wrote  for  the 
stage,  sometimes  on  his  own  account,  frequently 
—as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time — ^in  conjunction 
with  others.  He  produced  many  plays,  the  dates 
of  which  are  obscure.  He  seems  to  have  Uved  in 
straitened  circumstances,  and  to  have  been  of  a 
melancholy  turn  of  mind.  On  the  morning  of  the 
16th  March  1640,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Saviour's,  by 
the  hands  of  the  actors.  In  the  parish  register 
stands  the  pathetic  entry :  '  March  20,  1639—1640, 
buried  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger.' 

Taken  as  wholes,  M.'s  plays  do  not  strike  one 
much;  their  merits  consist  in  detached  passages. 
He  was  of  a  grave  and  serious  mood,  and  his 
reflective  passages  rise  into  a  rich  elaborate  music. 
His  finest  writing  is  contained  in  The  Virgin 
Martyr,  but  his  best  plays  are  TJie  City  Madam, 
and  the  j^eio  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts — the  last  of 
which  has  even  yet  some  slight  hold  on  the  stage. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Gifford 
(Lond.  1805,  reprinted  1815). 

MASSO'BAH,  variously  derived  from  massar 
(to  hand  down  to  posterity — ^tradition),  and  assar 
(to  bind,  to  fix  within  strict  limits),  denotes  chiefly 
a  certain  collection  of  critical  notes  on  the  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  its  divisions,  accents,  vowels, 
grammatical  forms,  letters,  &c.;  all  the  more  neces- 
sary for  the  more  accurate  preservation  of  the 
sacred  documents,  as,  according  to  the  early  mode 
of  Shemitio  writing,  only  the  consonants,  and  these 
without  any  stop  or  break,  were  put  down ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  in  the  course  of  time,  must  naturally 
have  produced  a  vast  number  of  variants,  or  rather 
different  ways  of  reading  and  interpreting  the  same 
letters,  by  dividing  them  into  different  words  with 
dififerent  vowels  and  accents.  The  origin  of  the 
M.,  which,  by  fixing  an  immutable  reading  upon  each 
verse,  word,  and  letter,  put  an  end  to  the  exercise 
of  unbounded  individual  fancy — ^which,  for  homi- 
letioal  purposes  alone,  was  henceforth  free  to  take 
its  own  views — is  shrouded  in  deep  mystery.    The 


first  traces  of  it  are  found  in  certain  Halachistia 
works  treating  of  the  synagogue  rolls  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  mode  of  writing  them.  Some  of  the 
earliest  works  on  the  subject  have  survived  in  their 
titles  only,  such  as  Th^  Booh  of  the  Grown),  The 
Booh  of  the  Soimda,  &o.,  attributed  to  the  Soferim,  or 
Masters  of  the  Mishna  (q.  v.).  There  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  the  Massorah,  like  the  Halacha 
and  Haggada,  was  the  work,  not  of  one  age  or 
century,  mit  of  many  ages  and  centuries,  as,  indeed, 
we  find  in  ancient  authorities  mention  made  of 
different  systems  of  accentuation  used  in  Tiberias, 
Babylon  (Assyria),  and  Palestine.  It  was  in 
Tiberias  also  that  the  M.  was  first  committed  to 
writing  between  the  6th  and  9th  c.  A-B.  Mono- 
graphs, memorial  verses,  finally,  glosses  on  the 
margins  of  the  text,  seem  to  have  been  the  earhest 
forms  of  the  written  M.,  which  gradually  expanded 
into  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  minute  systems, 
laid  down  in  the  'Great  Massorah'  (about  the 
11th  c),  whence  an  extract  was  made  known 
under  the  name  of  the '  Small  Massorah.'  A  further 
distinction  is  made  between  M.  textuaUa  axAfinaUs, 
the  former  containing  all  the  marginal  notes ; 
the  latter,  larger  annotations,  which,  for  want  of 
space,  had  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph. The  final  arrangement  of  the  M.,  which 
was  first  printed  in  Bomberg's  Rabbinical  Bible 
(Ven.  1525),  is  due  to  Jacob  ben  Chajim  of  Tunis, 
and  to  Felix  Pratensis.  The  language  of  the  M. 
is  Chaldee,  and  besides  the  difficulty  of  this  idiom, 
the  obscure  abbreviations,  contractions,  symbolical 
signs,  &o.,  with  which  the  work  abounds,  render  its 
study  exceedingly  hard.  Nor  are  all  its  dicta  of 
the  same  sterling  value ;  they  are  not  only  some- 
times utterly  superfluous,  but  downright  erroneous. 
Of  its  'countings,'  we  may  adduce  that  it  enumer- 
ates in  the  Pentateuch  18  greater  and  43  smaller 
portions,  1534  verses,  63,467  words,  70,100  letters, 
&c. — a  calculation  which  is,  however,  to  a  certain 
degree  at  variance  with  the  Talmud.— An  explana- 
tion of  the  M.  is  found  in  Elijah  Levita's  (q.  v.) 
Masoreth  HamTnesoreth  (transL  into  German  by 
Semler,  Halle,  1772),  and  Buxtorf's  Tiberiaa 
(Basel,  1620),  a  work  abounding  with  exceedingly 
curious  information  on  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

MAST,  an  upright,  or  nearly  upright  spar, 
resting  on  the  Keelson  (q.  v.)  of  a  ship,  and  rising 
through  the  decks  to  a  considerable  height,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  yards  on  which  the 
sails  are  spread  to  the  wind.  It  is  usually  in  joints 
or  lengths,  one  above  the  other,  the  lowest  and 
strongest  being  the  moat  proper,  distinguished  by  its 
position  as  the  fore,  main,  or  mizzen  mast.  Above 
this  come  aucoeasively  the  top-mast,  the  top-gallant- 
rnast,  the  royal-mast,  and— though  very  rarely  used 
— the  sky-3craper.  The  fuU  height  of  all  the 
masts  together,  in  a  first-rate  ship  of  war,  is  about 
250  feet.  As,  when  a  strong  wind  is  blowing, 
the  pressure  upon  the  canvas  carried  by  a  mast 
amounts  t6  many  tons,  the  mast  itself  must  be  of 
great  strength.  In  some  modern  vessels,  hollow 
iron  masts  are  used,  with  success,  it  is  said,  as  being 
much  lighter  than  those  of  wood ;  but  the  majority 
are  of  Norway  fir  of  the  best  quaKty.  In  small 
vessels,  the  mast  is  made  of  one  tree ;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered stronger  when  '  a  made  mast,'  that  is,  when 
constructed  of  several  pieces  riveted  together,  and 
strengthened  by  iron  hoops.  The  mast  is  sustained, 
when  fixed,  by  the  shrouds,  as  supports  on  each 
side,  by  the  Stay  (q.  v.)  in  front,  and  the  back- 
stays behind. 

MASTER,  in  the  Royal  Navy,  ia  an  officer  ranking 
with,  but  junior  to,  lieutenants,  and  charged  with 
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the  details  of  sailing  the  vessel,  imder  the  general 
orders  of  the  captain.  It  is  his  duty  to  take 
charge  of  such  of  the  ship's  stores  as  are  not  under 
the  paymaster:  in  short,  the  master  is  the  navigator 
and  storekeeper  for  the  vessel;  as  such,  holding 
a  most  responsible  and  onerous  position.  For 
his  assistants,  he  has  the  junior  officers  in  his  own 
department — the  second  master  and  master's  assist- 
ants— and  the  ship's  quartermasters.  A  master 
enters  the  navy  as  master's  assistant,  and  having 
risen  through  second  master  to  be  master,  has  then 
attained  his  highest  substantive  rank.  This  has 
long  been  a  grievance  to  the  department ;  and  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  the  Admiralty  have  lately 
granted  higher  relative  rank  to  masters  of  long 
service,  with  the  titles  of  '  Staff-commander '  and 
'Staff-captain.'  The  full-pay  of  a  master,  exclusive 
of  store  and  other  allowances,  ranges  from  IO.9. 
to  20s.  a  day ;  of  a  second  master,  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d. ; 
and  of  a  master's  assistant,  from  3s.  to  4s.  a  day. 

In  the  Merchant  Navy,  the  master  of  a  vessel, 
usually,  by  courtesy,  denominated  the  captain,  is  the 
officer  commanding  her.  His  duties  comprise  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  the  saUing  of  the  ship, 
the  charge  of  her  cargo,  and  many  other  mercantile 
functions.  His  responsibilities  to  the  ship's  owners 
are  of  course  settled  by  distinct  agreement,  applicable 
to  the  special  cage.  Towards  the  public,  however, 
many  acts  of  parliament  determine  his  responsi- 
bility. The  master  is  bound  to  come  to  a  written 
agreement  with  each  of  his  men,  before  sailing,  as 
to  the  wages  to  be  paid.  He  is  bound  to  bring 
home  and  subsist  (to  the  number  of  four  for  every 
ten  tons),  seafaring  persona — British  subjects — who 
may  have  been  cast  away,  captured  by  the  enemy, 
or  by  other  unavoidable  accident  left  upon  a  foreign 
shore;  for  these  he  is  granted  head-money  by  the 
Admiralty.  The  master  is  compelled  to  keep  a 
proper  log-book,  and  must  produce  it,  with  his 
ship's  papers,  on  the  requisition  of  the  commander 
of  a  ship-of-war  of  his  own  nation.  Masters  of 
vessels  of  a  certain  size  are  required  to  obtain 
certificates  of  qualification  from  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Certificated  masters  are  eligible  for  the  Koyal 
Naval  Resekvb  (q.  v.),  with  the  rank  of  heutenant. 


MASTER  (Ger.  Master,  Lat.  magister,  from 
magis),  one  who  rules,  governs,  has  servants  under 
him.  As  a  complimentary  appellation  of  respect, 
it  is  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  or 
surname  simply,  contracted  into  Mr  in  writing,  and 
pronounced  '  Mister.'  The  eldest  son  of  a  baron  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland  is  generally  known  by  the 

title  of  the  '  Master  of ,'  prefixed  to  his  father's 

title  of  peerage. 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT.  The  relation  of 
master  and  servant  is  constituted  in  Great  Britain 
entirely  by  contract ;  for  there  being  no  status  of 
slavery  recognised  in  law,  one  person  can  only 
serve  another  with  his  or  her  own  free  consent. 
Being  a  mere  contract,  it  may,  like  other  contracts, 
be  broken  at  wiU,  subject  only  to  the  usual  conse- 
quence, that  the  party  in  the  wrong  is  liable  to  pay 
damages  for  the  breach.  In  England  and  Ireland, 
the  engagement  or  hiring  of  a  servant  may  be  either 
verbal  or  in  writing ;  but  if  the  engagement  is  for 
more  than  one  year,  it  must  be  in  writing.  If  for 
an  indefinite  time,  no  writing  is  necessary.  When 
a.  servant  continues  in  the  service  after  the  first 
year,  a  renewal  of  the  contract  is  presmned  on  the 
same  terms.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
an  engagement  of  an  indefinite  kind  is  by  the  year, 
or  by  the  month  or  week ;  in  such  cases,  a  mate- 
rial fact  is  how  the  wages  were  to  be  paid,  for  if 
they  are  paid  weekly,  the  presumption  will  be  that 
the  hiring  was  by  the  week,  unless  there  are  other 


circumstances  to  shew  that  a  yearly  hiring  was 
meant.  The  difference  between  a  yearly  contract 
and  a  weekly  one  is,  that  if  the  servant  is  discharged 
without  cause  during  the  year,  he  is  entitled  to 
wages  up  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  leave  without  cause  during  the  service, 
he  is  entitled  to  no  wages  at  aU. 

A  servant  undertakes  to  have  competent'  skUl 
for  the  duties  of  the  service,  and  is  bound  to  use 
due  diligence,  and  to  conduct  himself  respectfully. 
He  is  bound  to  obey  all  lawful  orders  of  his  master 
during  the  engagement,  if  they  are  within  the  scope 
of  the  particular  service  for  which  he  was  engaged. 
Thus,  a  coachman  is  not  bound  to  do  the  duties 
of  a  cook,  and  vice  versd.  Every  servant  is  bound 
to  take  due  care  of  his  master's  property,  and  he 
is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  his  master  for 
gross  negligence,  and  also  for  fraud  and  misfeasance. 
A  master  is  not  entitled  to  chastise  a  servant, 
whatever  the  age  of  the  servant  may  be,  though, 
in  the  case  of  an  apprentice  under  age,  a  moderate 
chastisement  is  justifiable.  The  grounds  on  which 
a  servant  may  be  lawfully  discharged  are  wilful 
disobedience,  gross  immorality,  habitual  negUgence, 
and  incompetence.  If  any  person  entice  away  a 
servant,  and  thereby  cause  loss  to  the  master,  the 
latter  may  sue  such  person  for  the  injury.  If  the 
servant  is  a  female,  and  is  seduced,  and  thereby 
is  unable  to  continue  her  service,  the  master 
may  also  bring  an  action  against  the  seducer  for 
the  loss  of  service  caused  thereby;  and  on  the 
same  principle  a  master  may  bring  an  action 
against  a  third  party  who  causes  personal  injury  to 
the  servant.  In  the  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
master,  a  preference  is  given  to  the  servant's  wages 
if  due  and  unpaid,  but  this  extends  only  to  three 
months'  wages,  and  the  servant  is  an  ordinary 
creditor  for  the  balance  beyond  that  sum.  The 
death  of  the  master  is  a  discharge  of  the  contract ; 
and  in  many  eases,  the  servant  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  wages  for  the  time  actually  served,  though 
there  is  an  exception  as  to  domestic  servants.  If  a 
servant  is  rightfully  discharged,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  wages  for  the  broken  time  since  the  previous 
periodical  payment  of  wages ;  and  so  in  the  case 
of  the  servant's  death  during  the  currency  of  the 
term,  the  servant's  executors  cannot  recover  pay- 
ment for  the  broken  time ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  domestic  servants.  When  a  servant  falls 
sick,  the  master  is  not  bound  to  provide  medical 
attendance  whether  the  servant  lives  under  his 
roof  or  not ;  but  as  in  such  cases  a  doctor  is  often 
sent  for  by  the  master  withovit  any  express  under- 
standing between  the  parties,  the  master  is  fre- 
quently made  liable  on  the  ground  that  the  doctor 
was  sent  for  by  and  gave  credit  to  the  master.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  servant  takes  the  risk  of  aU  the 
ordinary  accidents  attending  the  particular  service  ; 
and  if  he  suffer  from  an  accident  met  with  in  the 
course  of  the  service,  the  master  is  not  liable  for 
the  consequences,  unless  there  was  some  personal 
negligence  on  his  part.  Thus,  it  often  happens  that 
servants  ^are  engaged  in  a  manufactory  or  building 
where  machinery  is  used  and  accidents  "frequently 
occur.  Another  case  often  occurs  where  two  or 
three  servants  of  the  same  master  are  engaged 
together,  and  one  servant  is  injured  by  the  negli- 
gence of  another.  In  such  a  case,  the  rule  is,  that 
the  injured  servant  can  sue  the  master,  except 
where  the  servants  at  the  time  were  engaged  in  a 
common  operation,  for  in  the  latter  case,  the  ser- 
vants are  or  ought  to  be  a  check  on  each  other.  In 
oases  where  a  servant  injures  a  third  party,  the  rule 
is,  that  the  master  is  liable,  provided  the  servant  at 
the  time  was  acting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
duty,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  master's  orders, 
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expressed  or  impKed.  Hence,  if  a  coachman  care- 
lessly run  down  a  person  on  the  highway,  or  do 
injury  to  another,  the  master  is  liable  ;  but  if  the 
coachman  was  driving  the  master's  carriage  without 
or  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  master,  the  servant 
alone  is  liable.  So  the  master  is  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  crimes  or  criminal  offences  com- 
mitted by  his  servant ;  every  servant  must  answer 
for  his  own  crimes.  The  above  are  the  general 
rules  as  regards  servants  generally ;  but  in  England 
there  is  a  distinction  in  many  instances  observed 
between  domestic  servants  and  other  servants.  The 
leading  distinction  is,  that  if  nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  length  of  service,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
service  can  be  terminated  at  any  time,  on  giving  a 
month's  notice  on  either  side,  or  in  case  of  the  dis- 
charge of  a  domestic  servant  without  notice,  then 
on  payment  of  a  month's  wages.  It  is  often  popu- 
larly thought  that  a  domestic  servant  cannot  be 
turned  out  of  the  master's  house  at  a  moment's 
notice,  even  on  paying  a  month's  wages,  but  this  can 
always  be  done  with  or  without  cause.  In  case  of 
discharge  without  cause,  the  servant  is  entitled 
to  demand  board-wages  for  the  month.  When  a 
servant  is  discharged,  the  master  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  give  a  character  to  the  servant ;  it  is 
entirely  optional ;  but  if  he  does  so,  then  it  must 
be  a  true  one,  otherwise  an  action  will  lie  for  defa- 
mation. But  if  a  master  without  malice,  and  acting 
hand  fide,  gives  an  untrue  character,  he  is  not  liable, 
for  the  communication  is  held  to  be  privileged.  If 
a  master  knowingly  give  a  false  character  to  a 
servant  who  is  engaged  by  a  third  party  on  the 
faith  of  it,  and  roba  such  third  party,  the  latter  can 
sue  the  former  master  for  the  damages.  Persons 
personating  masters,  and  giving  false  characters,  and 
servants  using  such  false  characters,  are  liable  to 
be  sunmiarily  convicted,  and  fined  £20. 

In  general,  a  servant,  if  he  refuse  to  enter  the 
service,  or  leave  it  without  cause,  is  merely  liable 
to  an  action  of  damages  for  breach  of  contract, 
which  is  no  remedy  at  aU,  as  few  servants  are  worth 
the  expense  of  a  suit.  As  this  conduct,  however, 
might  often  cause  great  hardship  to  masters,  espe- 
cially where  they  are  employed  in  trade  or  manu- 
factures, statutes  have  been  passed  which  give  a 
power  to  justices  of  the  peace  to  compel  the  servant 
to  remain  in  the  service  until  he  give  the  legal 
notice  to  leave.  This  is  done  by  punishing  xke 
servant  who  leaves  the  service  without  just  cause 
by  imprisonment;  and  the  dread  of  tlus  punish- 
ment is  supposed  to  act  on  the  servant  compulsorily. 
This  power  is  not  competent,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  but  is  So  in  regard 
to  all  skilled  workmen  and  agricultural  servants, 
as  artificers,  calico-printers,  handicraftsmen,  miners, 
colliers,  labourers,  &c.  The  master,  on  making  oath 
before  a  justice,  can  obtain  a  warrant  to  arrest 
absconding  servants  of  this  description,  and  put 
them  in  prison,  if  they  have  no  just  cause  for 
absenting  themselves. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  as  to  master  and  servant 
differs  from  the  above  in  several  particulars,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important.  With 
regard  to  domestic  servants,  the  rule  is,  if  nothing  is 
said,  that  the  hiring  is  for  half  d,  year,  and  cannot 
be  put  an  end  to  without  forty  days'  warning  before 
the  end  of  the  half  year ;  and  if  the  servant  is  dis- 
missed without  just  cause,  he  or  she  can  claim  not 
only  wages  but  board-wages  tiU  the  end  of  the  term. 
In  case  of  the  master's  death,  the  servant  can  claim 
wages  for  the  whole  of  the  current  term,  but  is  bound 
in  that  case  to  serve  the  executors,  or  look  out  for 
another  situation.  In  case  of  the  master's  bank- 
ruptcy, the  servant  is  a  privileged  debtor  for  the 
wages  of  the  current  term.    In  most  other  respects, 


the  law  as  to  servants  is  the  same  as  in  England. 
And  the  statutes  which  enable  justices  of  the  peace 
to  imprison  defaulting  workmen  and  artificers, 
extend  equally  to  Scotland. 

MASTER- AT-ABMS  is  a  petty  officer  on  board 
a  ship-of-war,  charged  with  the  care  and  instruction 
in  the  use  of  small-arms,  except  as  regards  the 
marines.  He  is  also  employed  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline, order,  and  cleanliness  among  the  crew.  His 
assistants  in  his  duties  are  the  '  ship's  corporals.' 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (abbreviated  M.A.,  and 
sometimes,  particularly  in  Scotland,  A.M.,)  is  a 
degree  conferred  by  universities  or  colleges.  In  the 
universities  of  England,  this  title  follows  that  of 
Bachelor  (q.  v.).  It  is  the  highest  in  the  faculty  of 
Arts,  but  subordinate  to  that  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
A  Master  becomes  a  Regent  shortly  after  obtaining 
his  degree,  and  thereby  obtains  the  privilege  of 
voting  in  congregation  or  convocation  at  OMord, 
and  in  the  senate  at  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  Scotch 
universities,  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  General 
CounciL    See  Degree. 

MASTER  OF  COURT  is  the  title  given  in 
England  to  the  chief  officers  under  the  judges, 
their  duty  being  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the 
courts  during  term,  and  make  minutes  of  their 
proceedings.  They  also  tax  all  the  bUla  of  costs  of 
the  parties  arising  out  of  the  suits  and  matters 
before  the  courts.  They  are  appointed  by  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court,  and  hold  their  offices  for  life 
during  good-behaviour.  Masters  in  .Chancery  were 
similar  officers  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  were 
abolished,  and  the  duties  are  now  performed  partly 
by  the  judge,  and  partly  by  the  registrars. 

MASTER  OF  THE  BTJCKHOUNDS,  an 
officer  in  the  Master  of  the  Horse's  department  of 
the  royal  household,  who  has  the  control  of  aU 
matters  relating  to  the  royal  hunts.  A  salary  of 
£1700  is  attached  to  the  office,  which  is  regarded 
as  one  of  considerable  political  importance.  The 
Master  of  the  Buokhoimds  goes  out  of  office  on 
a  change  of  ministry. 

MASTER  OF  THE  CEREMONIES,  an  office 
instituted  at  the  court  of  England  in  1603,  for  the 
more  honourable  reception  of  ambassadors  and  per- 
sons of  distinction.  The  same  term  was  afterwards 
extended  beyond  the  court,  by  being  applied  first 
to  Beau  Nash,  the  famous  'Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies,' or  president  of  the  amusements  at  Bath, 
and  then  to  other  persons  exercising  the  same 
function  in  ordinary  assemblies. 

MASTER  OF  THE  GREAT  WARDROBE, 
an  officer  at .  the  court  of  England,  who  had,  in 
former  times,  the  superintendence  of  the  royal 
wardrobe.  The  office  existed  from  a  very  early 
period  down  to  1782,  and  was  considered  a  position 
of  great  honour.  Its  duties  are  now  transferred  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

MASTER  OF  THE  HORSE,  the  third  great 
officer  of  the  court,  who  has  the  superintendence 
of  the  royal  stables,  and  of  all  horses  and  breeds 
of  horses  belonging  to  the  Queen.  He  exercises 
authority  over  all  the  equerries  and  pages,  grooms, 
coachmen,  saddlers,  and  farriers,  and  has  the 
appointment  and  control  of  all  artificers  working 
for  the  Queen's  stables.  He  is  answerable  for  the 
disbursement  of  all  revenues  appropriated  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  department ;  but  his  accounts 
are  audited  and  examined  by  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth.  He  has  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  the 
royal  horses,  pages,  and  servants,  and  rides  next  to 
Her  Majesty  on  all  state  occasions.  The  office  is 
one  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  considered  to  be  a 
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position  of  great  honour.  The  Master  of  the  Horse  is 
appointed  during  pleasure,  by  letters-patent;  but 
his  tenure  of  office  depends  ou  the  existence  of  the 
political  party  in  power.  The  salary  is  £2500  a 
year. 

MASTER  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  an  officer 
in  the  Lord  Steward's  department  of  the  royal 
household,  whose  specific  duties  consist  in  super- 
intending the  selection,  quaHfioation,  and  conduct 
of  the  household  servants.  He  is  under  the 
treasurer,  and  examines  a  portion  of  the  accounts. 
The  appointment  is  during  pleasure,  and  is  not 
dependent  on  poKtical  party.  The  salary  ia  £1158 
per  annum, 

MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,  who  ranks 
next  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  thou^  his  decrees  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  Lords  Justices.  He  is  an 
ancient  officer  of  the'  court,  and  was  formerly  the 
chief  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery.  He  is  the  only 
superior  judge  in  England  who  can  now  be  elected  to 
represent  a  constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Master  of  the  Bolls  had  originally  the  custody 
of  the  Rolls  or  Records ;  in  the  course  of  time,  this 
charge  became  merely  nominal,  the  custody  having 
vested  in  officers  not  in  his  appointment  or  control ; 
an  anomaly  which  was  remedied  by  1  and  2  Vict.  o.  94, 
which  restored  the  custody  to  him  with  extensive 
powers.    The  salary  is  £7000  a  year. 

MASTERWORT  (Peucedanum  Ostruthium),  a 
perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  UmbellifercB, 
having  a  stem  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  high, 
broad  bi-ternate  leaves,  large  flat  umbels  of  whitish 
flowers,  and  flat,  orbicular,  broadly  margined  fruit. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  the 
north  of  America,  and  is  found  in  moist  pastures 
in  some  parts  of  Britain,  but  apparently  naturalised 
rather  than  indigenous,  its  root  having  formerly 
been  much  cultivated  as  a  potherb,  and  held  in  great 
repute  as  a  stomachic,  sudorific,  diuretic,  &c. ;  its 
virtues  being  reckoned  so  many  and  great  that 
it  was  called  divinum  remedium.  It  still  retains 
a  place  in  the  medical  practice  of  some  countries 
of  Europe,  although,  probably,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  aromatic  stimulant.  The  root  has  a  pungent 
taste,  causes  a  flow  of  saUva,  and  a  sensation  of 
warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  often  affi)rd3  relief  in 
toothache. 

MASTIC,  a  species  of  gum-resin  yielded  by  the 
Mastic  or  Lentisk  tree  {Pistacia  lentiscus,  natural 
order  Terehinthacece).  It  oozes  from  cuts  made  in 
the  bark,  and  hardens  on  the  stem  in  small  round 
tear-like  lumps  of  a  straw-colour,  or  if  not  collected 
in  time,  it  falls  on  the  ground ;  in  the  latter  state,  it 
acquires  some  impurities,  and  is  consequently  leas 
valuable.  The  chief  use  of  this  gum-resin  is  in 
making  the  almost  colourless  varnish  for  varnishing 
prints,  maps,  drawings,  &c.  It  is  also  used  by  den- 
tists for  stopping  hoUow  teeth,  and  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  imported  in  small  quan- 
tities, chiefly  from  the  Morocco  coast,  but  some  is 
occasionally  brought  from  the  south  of  Europe. — The 
name  of  mastic  is  also  given  to  oleaginous  cements, 
composed  of  about  7  parts  of  litharge  and  93  of 
burned  clay,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  made  into  a 
paste  with  Unseed  oil. 

MASTIFF,  a  kind  of  dog,  of  which  one  variety 
has  been  known  from  ancient  times  as  peculiarly 
Englih,  and  another  ia  found  in  Tibet.  No  kiod 
of  domestic  dog  has  more  appearance  of  being  a 
distinct  species  than  this,  and  it  shews  little 
inclination  to  mix  with  other  races,  although  the 
EngUsh  M.  has  been  in  part  crossed  with  the 
stag-hound  and  blood-hound.  The  English  M. 
is  large  and  powerful,  with  a  large  head,  broad 


muzzle,  large,  thick,  pendulous  lips,  hanging  ears 
of  moderate  size,  smooth  hair,  and  a  full  but  not 
bushy  taU.  It  is  generally  from  25  to  28  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder,  but  a  stUl  greater  size  ia 
sometimes  attained.  The  M.  is  very  courageous, 
and  does  not  flee  even  from  the  lion,  for  which 
three  or  four  of  these  dogs  are  said  to  be  a  match. 
The  Gauls  trained  British  mastiffs,  and  employed 
them  in  their  wars.  The  M.  is  now  chiefly 
valued  as  a  watch-dog,  for  which  no  dog  excels 
it ;  and  whilst  it  faithfully  protects  the  property 
intrusted  to  it,  it  has  the  additional  merit  of 
refraining  from  the  infliction  of  personal  injury  on 
the  invader.  It  becomes  much  attached  to  ita 
master,  although  not  very  demonstratively  affec- 
tionate; it  is  excelled  by  many  kinds  of  dog  in 
sagacity.  The  English  M.  is  usually  of  some  shade 
of  buff  colour,  with  dark  muzzle  and  ears.  The 
ancient  EngUsh  breed  was  briadled  yellow  and 
black. — The  M.  oi'  Tibet  is  still  larger  than  the 
English;  the  head  is  more  elevated  at  the  back; 
the  skin,  from  the  eyebrow,  forms  a  fold  which 
descends  on  the  hanging  Up ;  the  hair  is  very 
rough,  and  the  tail  bushy;  the  colour  mostly  a 
deep  black. 

MA'STODON,  a  genus  of  fossil  proboscidian 
pachyderms,  nearly  allied  to  the  elephant,  but 
with  simpler  grinding  teeth,  adapted  for  bruising 
coarser  vegetable  substances,  or  perhaps  fitted  for 
an  animal  of  a  more  omnivorous  character  than  ita 
modern  representative.  The  teeth  were  roughly 
mammiUated,  hence  the  name,  meaning  teat-tooth. 
Eleven  or  twelve  species  have  been  described  from 
the  Miocene,  Pleiooene,  and  Pleistocene  strata  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

MASULIPATA'M,  a  maritime  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  having  the  river 
Eistnah  for  its  south-west  boundary.  Area,  5000 
square  miles ;  pop.  520,866.  Along  the  shore  to  a 
distance  of  40  or  50  miles  inland,  the  surface  ia 
exceedingly  low,  lower  in  some  places  than  the 
shore  itseU  and  the  beds  of  the  Kistnah  and  the 
Godavery,  the  chief  rivers.  The  commercial  crops 
are  chay-root,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Chief 
town,  Masuupatam,  on  a  wide  bay,  in  lat.  16°  12' 
north.  Pop.  stated  at  28,000,  who  carry  on  cotton 
manufactures  to  some  extent. 

MA'TADOR  (Spanish, '  slayer').  See Buil-hoht. 

MATAGO'RDA,  seaport  and  bay,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colerado  River, 
Texas,  United  States  of  America,  80  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Galveston,  an  important  outlet  of  a 
country  rich  in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  &o.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  1854,  but  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  contains  a  popiUation  of  about  2000. 

MATAMO'RAS,  a  river-port  of  Mexico,  in  the 
department  of  TamauUpas,  is  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  40  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river  in  the  GuU  of  Mexico.  Pop.  20,000. 
The  chief  exports  are  specie,  hides,  wool,  and 
horses ;  the  chief  imports,  manufactured  goods  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

MATA'NZAS,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  65  milea 
east  of  Havana,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by  rail- 
way. It  is  situated  in  an  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile 
district,  has  an  excellent,  well-sheltered  harbour, 
and  a  pop.  of  27,000.  After  Havana,  it  is  the  most 
important  trading-place  on  the  island. 

MATARO',  a  flourishing  city  and  seaport  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona,  174  inoles  north- 
east by  railway  from  the  city  of  that  name.  There 
are  here  10  cotton  spinning-mills,  7  of  which  are 
driven  by  steam,  21  sailcloth  factories,  9  tanneries, 
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with  several  iron-foundries.  Pop.  13,000.  At  the 
harhour,  there  are  docks,  at  which  ship-building  is 
carried  on. 

MATCHES,  pieces  of  various  inflammable 
materials  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fire 
readily.  One  of  the  first  forms  of  this  useful  article 
■was  the  brimstone  match,  made  by  cutting  very 
thin  strips  of  highly  resinous  or  very  dry  pine- wood, 
about  six  inches  long,  with  pointed  ends  dipped  in 
melted  sulphur ;  thus  prepared,  the  sulphur  points 
instantly  ignited  when  applied  to  a  spark  obtained 
by  striking  fira  into  tinder  from  a  flint  and  steel. 
This  was  in  almost  universal  use  up  to  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  when 
several  ingenious  inventions  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  and  displaced  it  so  completely  that 
it  would  be  now  very  difficult  to  purchase  a  bunch 
of  brimstone  matches.  The  first  of  these  inventions 
was  the  '  Instantaneoias-light  Box,'  which  consisted 
of  a  small  tin  box  containmg  a  bottle,  in  which  was 
placed  some  sulphuric  acid  with  sufficient  fibrous 
asbestos  to  soak  it  up  and  prevent  its  spilling  out 
of  the  bottle,  and  a  supply  of  properly  prepared 
matches.  These  consisted  of  small  splints  of  wood 
about  two  inches  long,  one  end  of  which  was  coated 
with  a  chemical  mixture  prepared  by  mixing  chlorate 
of  potash,  six  parts ;  powdered  loaf-sugar,  two 
parts ;  powdered  gum-arabic,  one  part ;  the  whole 
coloured  with  a  little  vermilion,  and  made  into 
a  thin  paste  with  water.  The  spliniis  were  first 
dipped  into  melted  sulphur,  and  afterwards  into  the 

Prepared  paste.  They  were  readily  inflamed  by 
ipping  the  prepared  ends  into  the  sulphuric  aoii 
There  were  several  disadvantages  in  this  invention, 
especially  those  arising  from  the  use  of  so  destruc- 
tive a  material  as  3u5)huric  acid,  which  also  had 
another  drawback :  its  great  power  of  absorbing 
moisture  soon  rendered  it  inert  by  the  absorption  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  Lucifer  match 
succeeded  the  above,  and  differed  materially:  the 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid  and  all  its  inconveniences 
were  dispensed  with ;  the  match  was  either  of  small 
strips  of  pasteboard  or  wood,  and  the  inflammable 
mixture  was  a  compound  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
Bulphuret  of  antimony,  with  enough  of  powdered 
gum  to  render  it  adhesive  when  mixed  with  water,  and 
applied  over  the  end  of  the  match,  dipped  as  before 
in  melted  brimstone.  These  matches  were  ignited 
by  the  friction  caused  by  drawing  them  through  a 
piece  of  bent  sand-paper.  So  very  popular  did 
these  become,  that  although  they  have  since  passed 
away  like  their  predecessors,  they  have  left  their 
name  behind,  which  is  popularly  applied  to  other 
kinds  since  invented.  Next  to  the  Lucifer  in  im- 
portance was  the  Congreve,  which  is  the  one 
generally  used  at  present.  The  body  of  the  match 
ia  usually  of  wood,  but  some,  called  Vestas,  are  of 
very  thin  wax-taper.  The  composition  consists  of 
phosphorus  and  nitre,  or  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  mixed  with  melted  gum  or  glue, 
and  coloured  with  vermilion,  red-lead,  umber,  soot, 
or  other  colouring  material.  The  proportions  are 
almost  as  varied  as  the  manufacturers  are  numerous. 
The  Congreve  match  requires  only  a  slight  friction 
to  ignite  it,  for  which  purpose  the  bottom  or  some 
other  part  of  the  box  is  made  rough  by  attaching  a 
piece  of  sand-paper,  or  covering  it,  after  wetting  it 
with  glue,  with  sand.  Amadou,  or  German  tinder, 
is  largely  made  into  Congreve  matches  or  fusees,  as 
they  are  often  caUed,  for  the  use  of  smokers,  to 
light  their  pipes  or  cigars.  The  latest  introduction, 
and  the  best,  is  that  of  Bryant  and  May,  which  is 
properly  called  the  '  Special  Safety  Match.'  With 
every  variety  of  Lucifer  and  Congreve,  there  are 
certain  dangers  attending  the  use,  for  in  both  a 
Blight  friction  will  ignite  them,  and  as,  from  the 


very  nature  of  their  application,  they  are  apt  to 
be  carelessly  thrown  about,  they  are  consequently 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  accidental  friction,  and  have 
doubtless  been  the  cause  of  numerous  and  serious 
conflagrations.  The  Congreves  are  exposed  to  further 
risks  of  accidental  ignition  arising  from  the  employ- 
ment of  phosphorus,  which,  from  its  very  inflam- 
mable nature,  will  ignite  spontaneously  if  the  tem- 
perature is  a  little  higher  than  ordinary.  The 
match  of  Messrs  Bryant  and  May,  although  a  new 
introduction,  was  invented  in  Sweden,  under  the 
name  of  the  Swedish  Safety  Match,  by  a  Swede 
named  Lundstrom,  a  large  manufacturer  of  matches 
at  JiJnkoping,  in  1855  or  1856,  and  patented  in  this 
country  by  the  flrm  above  mentioned.  The  only 
essential  difference  from  the  Congreves  is  in  leaving 
out  the  phosphorus  from  the  composition  applied 
to  the  match,  and  instead,  mixing  it  with  the 
sand  on  the  friction-surface,  thus  separating  this 
highly  inflammable  material  from  its  intimate  and 
dangerous  connection  with  the  sulphur  and  chlorate 
of  potash.  This  simjple  invention  seems  to  have 
removed  all  the  objections  from  the  use  of  this  class 
of  matches. 

Many  ingenious  inventions  have  been  introduced 
for  making  the  wooden  splints.  The  square  ones, 
which  have  always  proved  to  be  the  best,  are  out 
very  simply  by  two  sets  of  knives  acting  trans- 
versely to  each  other.  The  round  ones,  which  always 
have  the  fault  of  weakness,  are  cut  by  a  perforated 
steel  plate  invented  in  1842  by  Mr  Partridge.  The 
perforations  are  the  same  size  as  the  splints;  and 
their  edges  are  sufficiently  sharp,  when  pressed  on 
the  transverse  section  of  the  wood,  to  out  down 
through  it.  The  various  ornamental  forms  of  the 
German  match-makers,  who  excel  in  this  manu- 
facture, are  produced  by  planes,  the  irons  of  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  plough  up  splints  of  the 
form  required.  These  are  usually  made  of  a  soft 
kind  of  pine-wood — that  of  Abies  pectinata  is  pre- 
ferred in  Austria  and  Germany — of  which  vast 
quantities  are  yielded  by  the  forests  of  Upper 
Austria.  Until  the  introduction  of  amorphous 
phosphorus  (see  Phosphoeus),  the  trade  of  match- 
making was  fearfully  unhealthy ;  the  emanation  of 
phosphoric  acid,  when  common  phosphorus  wag 
used,  gave  rise  to  necrosis,  or  mortification  of  the 
bones,  and  fatal  effects  often  followed.  Too  many 
manufacturers  are  still  using  the  common  kind 
for  cheapness,  but  others  avoid  the  injury  to  their 
work-people  by  employing  the  amorphous  kind. 
This,  and  other  dangerous  manufactures,  demand 
legislative  interference. 

The  trade  in  matches  has  assumed  enormous 
dimensions,  especially  in  Germany,  where  vast  quan- 
tities are  exported  One  firm,  having  its  principal 
establishment  at  Gaudenzdorf,  near  Vienna,  employs 
2000  persons  in  this  manufacture;  more  than  one 
firm  in  England  produces  ten  million  Congreve 
matches  per  day;  and  a  Birmingham  firm  manu- 
factures daily  eight  miles  of  thin  wax-taper,  and 
converts  it  into  Congreve  matches.  Indeed,  so 
wonderfully  has  match-making  developed  itself, 
that  in  this  country  more  thousands  are  now 
engaged  in  it  than  there  were  hundreds  of  persons 
who  found  employment  in  making  the  brimstone 
matches  formerly. 

MA'TCHLOCK.    See  Look. 

MATE  (aUied  to  meet,  measured,  suitable,  con- 
formable, equal,  companionable)  is  an  assistant,  a 
deputy,  or  a  second  in  any  work ;  in  this  sense,  it 
is  a  common  word  in  nautical  affairs.  In  the  navy, 
its  use  is  now  confined  to  petty  officers,  such  as 
boatswain's-mate,  gunner's-mate,  &c. ;  but  formerly, 
several   officers  bore  the  title,  as  master's-mate, 
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no-w  second  master,  surgeon's-mate,  now  assistant- 
surgeon.  Until  -witliin  a  few  years,  the  distinctive 
term  mate  survived,  and  was  applied  to  a  grade 
between  lieutenant  and  midshipman :  the  title  is 
now  changed  to  Suh-lieutmant  {q.  v.). 

In  the  merchant-service,  the  mates  are  important 
oflScers,  holding  functions  not  greatly  inferior  to 
those  of  lieutenants  in  the  royal  navy.  The  first 
mate  ranks  next  to  the  master  or  captain,  com- 
mands in  his  absence,  and  is  immediately  respons- 
ible for  the  state  of  the  vessel ;  the  second  and 
third  (and  fourth  in  large  well-found  vessels)  have 
various  analogous  duties,  the  junior  mate  generally 
having  the  superintendence  of  the  stowage  of  the 
cargo. 

MAT]6,  or  PARAGUAY  TEA,  a  substitute  for 
tea,  extensively  used  in  South  America,  and  almost 
universally  through  Brazil.  It  consists  of  the 
leaves  and  green  shoots  of  certain  species  of  Holly 
(q.  v.),  more  especially  Ilex  Paraguayensis,  dried  and 
roughly  ground;  the  leafy  portion  being  reduced 
to  a  coarse  powder,  and  the  twigs  being  in  a 
more  or  less  broken  state,  sometimes,  however,  as 
much  as  an  inch  in  length.  The  term  TnaU,  which 
has  by  usage  attached  to  this  material,  belonged 
originally  to  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  infused  for 
drinking ;  these  were  usually  made  of  gourds  or 
calabashes,  often  trained  into  curious  forms  during 
their  growth.  Into  the  hollow  vessels  thus  formed, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  material,  more  properly 
called  Yerba  de  Mate,  is  put,  and  boiling  water 
is  added;  it  is  then  handed  round  to  those  who 
are  to  partake  of  it ;  and  each  being  provided  with 
a  small  tube  about  eight  inches  in  length,  with 
a  small  bulb  at  one  end,  made  either  of  basket-work 
of  wonderful  iineuess,  or  of  perforated  metal,  to  act 
as  a  strainer,  and  prevent  the  fine  particles  from 
being  drawn  up  into  the  mouth,  dips  in  this  instru- 
ment, which  is  called  a  homUlla,  and  sucks  up  a 
small  portion  of  the  infusion,  and  passes  the  mate- 
bowl  on  to  the  next  person.  It  is  usual  to  drink  it 
exceedingly  hot,  so  much  so  as  to  be  extremely 
unpleasant  to  Europeans.  Its  effect  is  much  the 
same  as  tea,  stimulating  and  restorative;  and  it 
derives  this  property  from  the  presence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  same  principle  which  is  found  in 
tea  and  coffee — viz.,  JVieime.  The  collection  and 
preparation  of  mate  is  a  large  industrial  occupa- 
tion in  Paraguay  and  Brazil ;  and  the  learned  and 
accurate  botanist,  Mr  John  Miers,  has  proved  that 
not  only  Ilex  Paraguayensis,  but  also  /.  curitibensis, 
I.  gigantea,  I.  ovalifolia,  I.  Hnmimldtiana,  and  /. 
nigropunctata,  besides  several  varieties  of  these 
species  are  in  general  use.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  when  caffeic  acid,  to  which  coffee  owes  its 
agreeable  flavour,  independently  of  the  theiue,  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese, it  forms  kinone ;  and  by  treating  the 
mate  with  the  same  agents,  kinone  has  also  been 
obtained. 

Upwards  of  5,000,000  lbs.  of  M.  are  annually 
exported  from  Paraguay  to  other  parts  of  South 
America ;  but  it  is  not  yet  an  article  of  export  to 
other  quarters  of  the  world. 

Ilex  Paraguayensis  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree ; 
with  smooth,  wedge-shaped,  remotely  serrated  leaves, 
and  umbels  of  small  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  of  many  species  of  hoUy  possess 
properties  very  different  from  those  of  the  M.  trees. 
Some  are  emetic. 

MATB'EA,  a  city  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
Basihcata,  situated  between  lovely  valleys,  37  miles 
west-north-west  of  Taranto.  Pop.  13,300.  It  has 
an  episcopal  palace,  a  cathedral,  and  a  college,  but 
its  lower  classes  are  reputed  the  most  uncivilised 
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of  Southern  Italy ;  they  dwell  chiefly  in  ancient 
caverns,  excavated  in  the  side  of  the  deep  valley 
surrounding  the  town,  and  are  much  afflicted  with 
cretinism.  M.  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
arms,  and  a  trade  in  nitre  and  agricultural  produce. 

MATE'RIA  ME'DICA  is  that  department  of  the 
science  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  materials 
employed  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  disease. 
Some  writers,  as  Pereira,  divide  the  subject  into  the 
inorganic  and  the  organic,  while  others,  as  Christi- 
Bon,  adopt  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  In  the 
description  of  an  inorganic  compound,  as,  for  example, 
iodide  of  potassium  or  calomel,  the  writer  on  materia 
medica  notices  (1),  its  physical  properties;  (2),  its 
various  modes  of  preparation ;  (3),  its  chemical  com- 
position and  relations,  including  the  tests  for  its 
purity,  and  the  means  of  detecting  its  probable 
adulterations ;  (4),  its  physiological  action  on  man 
and  animals  in  large  and  small  doses ;  (5),  its  thera- 
peutic actions  and  uses,  and  the  average  doses  in 
which  it  should  be  prescribed ;  and  (6),  the  officinal 
preparations  containing  the  substance  in  question, 
and  their  uses  and  doses  :  while  in  the  notice  of  an 
article  belonging  to  the  organic  department,  the. 
natural  history  of  the  source  from  whence  it  is 
obtained,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  or  extracting  it, 
must  also  be  given. 

MATE'RIALISM.  This  is  the  name  for  a  certain 
mode  of  viewing  the  nature  of  mind,  namely,  to 
regard  it  either  as  mere  matter,  or  as  a  product  of 
the  material  organisation.  The  opposite  view  is 
called  Spirituahsm,  and  means  that  the  mind, 
although  united  with  the  body,  is  not  essentially 
dependent  on  bodily  organs,  but  may  have  an 
existence  apart  from  these.  There  has  been  much 
controversy  on  this  question ;  and  although  in  later 
times  the  immaterii).Hty  of  the  mind  has  been  the 
favourite  view,  and  been  treated  by  many  as  a 
supposition  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  immor- 
tality; yet,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  materialistic  view  was  considered  the 
most  in  unison  with  revelation,  and  was  upheld 
against  the  excessive  spiritualising  tendencies  of  the 
Hatonic  schools.  TertulUau  contended  that  the 
Scriptures  prove,  in  opposition  to  Plato,  that  the 
soul  has  a  beginning,  and  is  corporeal.  He  ascribes 
to  it  a  peculiar  character  or  constitution,  and  even 
boundary,  length,  breadth,  height,  and  figure.  (This 
last  view  is  incompatible  with  the  definition  of  mind. 
See  Mind.)  To  him,  incorporeity  was  another 
name  for  nonentity  {nihil  est  incorporale,  nisi  quod 
non  est) ;  and  he  extended  the  same  principle  to  the 
Deity,  who,  he  conceived,  must  have  a  body.  He 
coidd  not  comprehend  either  the  action  of  outward 
things  on  the  mind,  or  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
originate  movements  in  outward  things,  unless  it 
were  corporeal. 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  at  the  present  time 
shews  us  more  and  more  the  intimacy  of  the  alliance 
between  our  mental  functions  and  our  bodily  organi- 
sation. It  would  appear  that  feeling,  will,  and 
thought  are  in  all  cases  accompanied  with  physical 
changes;  no  valid  exception  to  this  rule  has  ever 
been  estabUshed.  Mind,  as  known  to  us,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  as  reposing  upon  a  series  of 
material  organs,  although  it  be  totally  unlike,  and 
in  fundamental  contrast  to,  any  of  those  properties 
or  functions  that  we  usually  term  material — exten- 
sion, inertia,  colour,  &c.  "We  never  can  resolve  mind 
into  matter;  that  would  be  a  confounding  of  the 
greatest  contrast  that  exists  in  the  entire  compass 
of  our  knowledge  (see  Mind)  ;  but  we  are  driven  to 
admit,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  modern  investiga- 
tion, that  the  two  are  inseparably  united  within  the 
sphere  of  the  animal  kingdom,    '  Our  consciousness 
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in  this  life  is  an  embodied  consoiousnesa.  Human 
Understanding  and  Belief  are  related,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  to  the  original  and  successive  states  of  the 
bodily  organism  from  birth  to  death.  Observation 
and  experiment  prove  the  important  practical  fact, 
that  the  conscious  life  on  earth  of  every  individual 
is  dependent  on  his  organism  and  its  history '  (Pro- 
fessor Eraser,  Sational  Philosophy  in  History  and  in 
System,  p.  122). 

MATHEMA'TICAL  INSTRUMENTS  include 
all  those  instruments  employed  in  the  determination 
of  the  length  of  lines  or  the  size  of  angles.  Pairs  of 
compasses,  surveying-chains,  &c.,  are  examples  of  the 
former  class ;  TvMle  the  compass,  sextant,  theodolite, 
and  the  numerous  list  of  astronomical  instruments 
generally  denominated  telescopes,  including  the 
equatorial,  transit  instrument,  mursil  circle,  &c.  from 
the  latter  class.  The  more  important  of  these  instru- 
ments wiU  be  treated  of  under  separate  heads. 

MATHEMATI'CIANS  (Lat.  mathematici),  the 
name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  professors  of 
astrology,  from  the  fact  that,  in  all  cases,  those  who 
practised  astrology  also  to  some  extent  cultivated 
mathematical  science.  The  Romans,  unlike  the 
Greeks,  appeared  not  to  comprehend  the  attractions 
possessed  by  mathematical  studies,  and  being  con- 
sequently unable  to  distinguish  between  the  student 
of  pure  science  and  the  fanatic  enthusiast  who 
attempted  to  derive  a  knowledge  of  future  events 
on  this  earth  from  the  position  of  the  stars,  joined 
them  together  in  a  common  condemnation,  under 
the  name  of  '  mathematici.' 

MATHEMATICS  (Gr.  maffiema,  learning),  the 
science  which  has  for  its  subject-matter  the  pro- 
perties of  magnitude  and  number.  •  It  is  usually 
divided  into  pure  and  mixed  ;  the  first  including  aU 
deductions  from  the  abstract,  self-evident  relations 
of  magnitude  and  number;  the  second,  the  results 
arrived  at  by  applying  the  principles  so  established 
to  certain  relations  found  by  observation  to  exist 
among  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  branches  of 
pure  mathematics  which  were  first  developed  were, 
naturally.  Arithmetic,  or  the  science  of  niunber,  and 
Oeometry,  or  the  science  of  quantity  (in  extension). 
The  latter  of  these  was  the  only  branch  of  mathe- 
matics cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  their  cumbrous 
notation  opposing  a  barrier  to  any  effective  pro- 
gress in  the  former  science.  Algebra  (q.  v.),  or 
the  science  of  numbers  in  its  most  general  form, 
is  of  much  later  growth,  and  was  at  first  merely 
a  kind  of  universal  arithmetic,  general  symbols 
taking  the  place  of  numbers;  but  its  extraordi- 
nary development  within  the  last  two  centuries 
has  established  for  it  a  right  to  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  science,  the  science  0/ operations.  Combina- 
tions of  these  three  have  given  rise  to  Trigonometry 
(q.  V.)  and  Analytical  Geometry.  The  DifferentiiQ 
and  Integral  Calculus  (q.  v.)  makes  use  of  the  opera- 
tions or  processes  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  analysis 
indifferently  ;  the  calculus  of  finite  differences  is 
in  part  induded  under  algebra,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  extension  of  that  science;  and  the 
calculv^  of  variations  is  based  upon  the  differential 
calculus.  The  term  '  mixed  mathematics '  is  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  error  ;  '  applied  mathematics  '  is  a 
more  appropriate  name.  This  portion  of  mathe- 
matics includes  all  those  sciences  in  which  a  few 
simple  axioms  are  mathematiciilly  shewn  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  deduction  of  the  most  important 
natural  phenomena.  This  definition  includes  those 
sciences  which  treat  of  pressure,  motion,  light,  heat, 
sound,  electricity  and  magnetism — usually  called 
Physics — and  excludes  chemistry,  geology,  political 
economy,  and  the  other  branches  of  science,  which, 
however,   receive  more   or  less   aid  from  mathe- 


matics. For  a  notice  of  the  separate  sciences,  see 
AsTEONOMy,  Optics,  Mechanics,  Hydeostatics, 
Hydeodyjtamics,  Heat,  Acoustics,  ELECTEiciTr, 
Magnetism,  &c. 

MATHER,  Inceease,  an  American  colonial  divine, 
son  of  Richard  Mather,  an  English  nonconformist 
minister,  who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1635, 
was  born  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  January 
21,  1639.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
Massachusetts,  and  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  and 
settled  for  62  years  as  pastor  of  the  North  Church, 
Boston.  In  1684,  he  was  also  chosen  president  of 
Harvard  CoUege,  for  which  he  obtained  the  right 
to  confer  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  An  indus- 
trious student,  he  spent  16  hours  a  day  in  his  study, 
and  published  92  separate  works,  most  of  which  are 
now  very  scarce.  One  of  these,  entitled  Semarh- 
able  Providences,  was  republished  in  the  Library  of 
Old  Authors  (Loudon,  1856).  His  influence  was  so 
great  in  the  colony,  that  he  was  sent  to  England 
in  1688  to  secure  a  new  charter,  and  had  the 
appointment  of  all  the  officers  under  it.  M.  died  at 
Boston,  August  23, 1723. 

MATHER,  CoTTOif,  an  American  colonial  divine, 
son  of  the  above,  was  born  at  Boston,/  February  12, 
1663.  He  entered  Harvard  CoUege  when  12  years 
old,  and  his  precocity  and  piety  excited  great  expec- 
tations. He  entered  upon  a  course  of  fasting  and 
vigils,  cured  a  habit  of  stammering  by  speaking 
with  '  dilated  deUberation,'  studied  theology,  became 
the  coUeague  of  his  father  in  the  ministry,  and 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  political  ascendency  of  the 
clergy.  The  phenomenon  termed '  Salem  Witchcraft' 
havmg  appeared  in  the  colony,  he  investigated  it, 
and  wrote,  in  1685,  his  Memorable  Providences  relat- 
ing to  WitcJicrcift  and  Possessions.  He  found  that 
devils  or  possessed  persons  were  familiar  with  dead 
and  foreign  languages,  &a.,  and  eagerly  advocated 
the  adoption  of  desperate  remedies  for  the  diabolical 
disease.  It  is  weU  known  that  M.  was  responsible 
for  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  blood ;  and  he 
himself  admitted  that  'he  had  gone  too  far.'  In 
1692,  he  published  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World, 
to  which  a  reply  appeared  at  London  in  1700  by 
Robert  Calet — the  effect  of  which  was  to  dissipate 
the  sombre  and  superstitious  influence  of  the  New 
England  divine.  With  a  remarkable  industry,  he 
wrote  382  works.  His  Essays  to  do  Good  have 
been  highly  commended  by  Franklin ;  and  when  we 
think  of  his  misdeeds,  which  were  serious,  it  ought 
also  to  be  remembered  that  he  helped  to  introduce 
into  the  States  inoculation  for  the  smaUpox.  He 
died  February  13,  1728.  His  life  was  written  by  his 
son,  Samuel  Mather  (1729). 

MATHEW,  Rev.  Theobald,  commonly  known 
as  FATHER  MATHEW,  was  descended  from  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  Llandaff  family,  and  was 
born  at  Thomastown  in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  October 
10,  1790.  ,  On  the  death  of  his  father,  while  M. 
was  stiU  very  young,  the  kindness  of  the  Llandaff 
family  enabled  the  boy  to  enter  the  Catholic  coUege 
of  Kilkenny,  whence  he  was  transferred,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  to  the 
coUege  of  Maynooth,  in  1807.  He  left  that  coUege, 
however,  in  the  next  year.  He  relinquished  the 
secular  priesthood  for  that  of  the  religious  order 
of  the  Capuchins,  in  which  he  took  priest's  orders 
in  1814,  and  was  sent  to  the  church  of  his  order 
in  the  city  of  Cork.  His  singularly  charitable  and 
benevolent  disposition,  his  gentleness  and  affabUity, 
his  simple  and  effective  eloquence,  and  the  zeal  and 
assiduity  with  which  he  discharged  aU  the  duties 
of  his  ministry,  won  for  him  the  universal  love  and 
respect  alike  of  rich  and  of  poor.  To  him  was  due 
the  introduction  of   the  religious  brotherhood  of 
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St  Vinoent  of  Paul.  He  foimded  sdiools  for  children 
of  both  sexes,  and  contributed,  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  to  the  correction  of  many  abuses  and 
indecencies  connected  Tivith  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
by  establishing  a  new  cemetery  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Pfere  la  Chaise,  although,  of  course,  of  a  far 
less  pretentious  character.  But  the  great  work  of 
Father  M.'s  life  is  the  marvellous  reformation  which 
he  effected  in  the  habits  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  which  has  won  for  him  the  title  of  Apostle 
OF  Temperance.  In  1838,  he  established  an  asso- 
ciation on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  at  first 
confined  to  the  city  of  Cork,  but  afterwards  num- 
bering 150,000  members  in  the  city  alone,  and 
extending  to  the  county  and  the  adjacent  districts 
of  Limerick  and  Kerry.  The  marvellous  success 
which  attended  this  first  local  effort,  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  Father  M.  himself  should  repair  to 
the  several  great  centres  of  population,  especially  in 
the  South.  Thence  he  gradually  extended  the  field 
of  his  labours  to  Dublin,  to  the  North,  and  even  to 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  London,  Glasgow,  and  the 
other  chief  seats  of  the  Irish  population,  even  in 
the  New  World  itself.  His  success  had  something 
almost  of  the  marvellous  in  its  character.  The 
form  of  engagement  partook  of  the  rehgioua,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of  a  medal,  to 
which  the  utmost  reverence  was  attached  by  the 
recipient ;  and  an  opinion  prevailed  among  the  poor, 
that  the  mission  of  the  'Apostle  of  Temperance' 
was  marked  by  many  miraculous  manifestations  of 
the  assistance  of  Heaven.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
an  exact  estimate  of  the  number  of  his  association ; 
but  it  included  a  large  proportion  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  without  distinction  of  rank,  creed, 
or  sex ;  and  so  complete  was  the  revolution  in  the 
habits  of  the  Irish  people,  that  very  many  distil- 
leries and  breweries  ceased  from  working.  Among 
the  sufferers  from  this  great  moral  revolution,  the 
members  of  Father  M.  s  own  family,  who  were 
largely  engaged  in  the  distilling  trade,  were  some  of 
the  earUest  and  most  severely  visited ;  and  it  is 
painful  to  have  to  add,  that  the  latter  years  of  this 
great  benefactor  of  his  coimtry  were  imbittered  by 
pecuniary  embarrassments  arising  out  of  the  engage- 
ments into  which  he  entered  in  the  course  of  his 
philanthropic  labours.  Although  very  large  sums  of 
money  passed  through  his  hands,  in  payment  for 
the  medals  which  were  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  association,  yet  the  exceeding  munificence  of 
his  charities,  and  the  enormous  expenses  connected 
with  his  various  missions,  and  perhaps  his  own 
improvident  and  unworldly  habits,  involved  him  in 
painful  difficulties.  A  pension  of  £300  was  granted 
to  bim  by  the  crown,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
eminent  public  services,  and  a  private  subscription 
was  also  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  releasing 
him  from  embarrassment.  He  died  in  1856;  but 
the  fruit  of  his  labours  is  still  visible  in  Ireland. 
Very  many,  it  is  true,  of  those  who  were  enrolled 
in  his  association  ceased  after  some  years  to  observe 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence ;  but  very  many  also 
continued  faithful ;  and  while  but  few  of  those  who 
abandoned  the  society  relapsed  into  the  extreme  of 
drunkenness,  the  general  tone  of  the  public  mind  in 
Ireland,  as  regards  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  undergone  a  complete 
revolution,  which  endures  to  the  present  day. 

MATHEWS,  Charles,  an  EngUsh  comedian, 
was  bom  on  the  28th  Jime  1776,  and  was  educated 
in  London.  His  father  ~  was  a  bookseller,  and 
intended  hia  son  to  follow  the  same  profession ; 
but  his  early  inclination  for  the  stage  overcame 
parental  counsel,  and  he  made  his  first  appearance 
as  an  amateur — curiously  enough,  in  the  part  of 
Kiohard  IIL— at  the  Kichmond  Theatre  in  1793, 


and  as  a  professional  comedian  in  the  Theatre  Eoyal, 
Dublin,  the  following  year.  He  first  appeared  in 
London  at  the  Haymarket,  and  subsequently  he 
transferred  his  services  to  Drniy  Lane.  In  1818, 
he  gave  his  '  At  Home '  in  London,  and  achieved  an 
immense  success.  He  visited  America  twice.  In 
the  autumn  of  1828,  he  became  joint-proprietor  of 
the  Adelphi  Theatre.  He  died  at  Plymouth  on  the 
28th  June  1835,  and  was  buried  in  that  town. 

M.  was  a  wonderful  master  of  personification  and 
mimicry ;  and  while  imitating  every  one,  he  never 
lost  a  friend,  or  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  most 
sensitive.  His  taste  was  as  instinctive  as  his  wit. 
His  wonderful  variety  of  facial  expression,  and  hia 
gentlemanly  sarcasm,  are  still  fondly  remembered 
by  old  playgoers.  His  son  Ohables,  bom  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  has  also  achieved 
a  brilliant  reputation  in  the  same  department  of 
histrionic  art. 

MATHIAS  OORVINtJS,  king  of  Hungary, 
was  the  second  son  of  John  Hunyady  (q.  v.), 
and  was  born  in  1443.  Having  been  released 
from  the  hands  of  the  treacherous  Frederick  III. 
of  Germany  by  Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia,  he 
returned  to  Hungary,  and  was  elected  king  in  1458. 
Hia  acceasion  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm over  the  whole  country.  But  the  Hungarian 
crown  at  this  time  was  no  chaplet  of  roses ;  two 
sovereigns,  ahke  formidable,  the  one,  Mohammed  II., 
from  his  mihtary  talents  and  immense  resources,  the 
other,  Frederic  III.,  from  his  intriguing  policy,  were 
busily  conspiring  against  the  boy-king.  To  meet 
these  dangers,'  M.  rapidly  carried  out  hia  measures 
of  defence,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
formation  of  a  regular  force  of  cavalry,  to  form 
which,  one  man  was  enrolled  out  of  every  twenty 
familiea.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  term  '  Hussar,' 
which  means  in  Hungarian  'the  price  or  due  of 
twenty.'  M.  fell  on  the  Turks,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country  as  far  aa  Temesvar,  inflicted  upon  them 
a  bloody  defeat,  pursued  them  as  far  as  Bosnia,  took 
the  stronghold  Jaieza,  where  he  liberated  10,000 
Christian  prisoners,  and  thence  returned  to  Weisen- 
berg,  where  he  was  crowned  with  the  sacred  crown 
of  St  Stephen  in  1464.  He  next  suppressed  the 
disorders  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  but  feeling 
that  his  plans  were  counteracted  by  the  intrigues 
of  Frederick  III.  to  gain  possession  of  Hungary, 
M.  besought  the  assistance  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  but 
to  no  purpose.  After  a  second  successful  campaign 
against  the  Turks,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  letters,  and  adorned  his 
capital  with  the  works  of  renowned  sculptors,  in 
addition  to  a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  He  sent  a 
large  staff  of  literary  men  to  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  copies  of  valuable  manuscripts,*  and 
adorned  his  court  by  the  presence  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  Italy  and  Germany.  He  was  himseU 
an  author  of  no  mean  ability,  and  he  possessed 
a  delicate  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  affairs  of  government  were  not  neglected. 
The  finances  were  brought  into  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, industry  and  commerce  were  promoted  by  wise 
legislation,  and  justice  was  strictly  administered 
to  peasant  and  noble  alike.  But  the  promptings  of 
his  ambition,  and  the  pressure  exercised  by  the 
Catholic  party,  cast  an  indelible  blot  on  M.'s  other- 
wise spotless  escutcheon ;  he  wantonly  attacked 
Podiebrad,  hia  father-in-law,  the  Hussite  Icing  of 
Bohemia,  and  after  a  bloody  contest  of  seven  years' 
duration  between  these  kmgs,  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  age,  the  Hungarian  power  prevailed,  and 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia  were  wrested  from 

*  Even  at  the  present  day,  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated GoUectio  Corvina  are  eagerly  sought  after. 
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Bohemia.  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
war,  M.  ■went  to  meet  his  old  enemies,  the  Turks, 
and  inflicted  upon  them,  at  KenyfirmezB  (1479),  such 
a  defeat  aa  kept  them  quiet  for  the  next  46  years. 
After  defeating  an  invading  army  of  Poles,  he  had 
at  length  a  fair  opportunity  for  settling  his  differ- 
ences with  Frederick,  and  taking  revenge  on  the 
insidious  plotter  who  had  imbittered  his  whole  life. 
The  Austrian  fortresses  fell  before  him  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. After  an  obstinate  defence,  Vienna  shared 
the  same  fate  (1485),  and  the  emperor  was  reduced 
to  beg  his  bread  from  village  to  village.  M.  now 
took  up  his  residence  in  Vienna,  but  while  on  the 
pinnacle  of  glory,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1490.  To  the 
patriotism  and  bravery  of  his  father,  M.  added  a 
taste  for  letters,  and  the  highest  abilities  as  an 
administrator  and  politician ;  even  his  secret  enemy, 
CastelH,  testifies  'that  for  subtlety  and  daring  he 
had  no  equal  among  the  princes  of  the  age.' 

MATHILDA,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  well  known 
in  history  through  her  close  political  connection  with 
Pope  Gregory  VII.,  was  a  daughter  of  Boniface, 
Count  of  Tuscany,  and  was  bom  in  1046.  She  is 
said  to  have  married  Godfrey  (sumamed  II  Gobbo, 
or  the  '  Hunchback '),  Duke  of  Lorraine,  in  1069,  by 
procuration ;  but  if  so,  her  husband  did  not  make 
his  appearance  in  Italy  until  four  years  after  the 
weddmg-oeremony,  and  the  two,  if  they  were  ever 
united,  soon  afterwards  separated.  Godfrey  went 
back  to  his  duchy,  and  became  a  supporter  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  iV.,  while  M.  made  herself  conspi- 
cuous by  the  zeal  with  which  she  espoused  the 
cause  of  Gregory  VII.  She  became  his  inseparable 
associate,  was  ever  ready  to  assist  him  in  aU  he 
undertook,  and  to  share  every  danger  from  which 
she  could  not  protect  him.  In  1077  or  1079,  she 
made  a  gift  of  ajl  her  goods  and  possessions  to  the 
church.  In  1081,  she  alone  stood  by  the  pope,  when 
Henry  poured  Ids  troops  into  Italy,  burning  to 
avenge  his  humiliation  at  Canossa;  she  supported 
him  with  money  when  he  was  besieged  in  Eome ; 
and  after  his  death  at  Salerno,  boldly  carried  on  the 
war  agaiust  the  emperor.  She  died  at  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  PoUrone  in  1115.  M.'s  death 
gave  rise  to  new  feuds  between  the  emperor  and 
Pope  Paschal  III.,  on  account  of  her  gift  to  the 
church,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  former  wrest- 
ing from  the  latter  a  portion  of  M.'s  possessions,  but 
even  what  remained  constituted  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  subsequent '  Patrimony  of  Peter.' 

MATHXJRA    See  Muttra,  in  Sctplbmbnt. 

MA'TICO  {Artanthe  elongata),  a  shrub  of  the 
natural  order  JPiperacece,  a  native  of  Peru,  remark- 
able for  the  styptic  property  of  its  leaves,  which 
are  used  for  stanching  wounds,  and  are  also  useful 
as  an  aromatic  stimulant  in  mucous  discharges  of 
various  kinds. 

MATINS.    See  Oaitonical  Houes. 

MATRIOA'RIA.    See  Chamomile. 

MATTER.  From  n,  physical  poiat  of  view, 
matter  is  anything  that  can  anect  the  senses,  or  that 
can  exert,  or  be  acted  on  by,  force.  The  existence 
of  matter,  in  the  sense  of  substance,  has  been  doubted 
by  many  philosophers,  including  some  of  the  greatest 
of  experimenters.  Indeed,  as  we  can  know  matter 
only  by  the  forces  it  exerts,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
supposition  of  mere  geometric  points,  capable  of 
exerting  force  (technically  called  Centres  of  Force), 
will  as  satisfactorily  account  for  aU  observed  pheno- 
mena as  any  other  idea  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
matter.  Here,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
question  confessedly  beyond  the  reach  of  experi- 
ment, and  belonging  to  the  domain  with  which 
metaphysics  professes  to  deal    See  Pebcefhon. 


Although  experiment  cannot  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  it  may  lead  to 
important  discoveries  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
molecules  of  different  bddies,  and  their  similarity 
or  dissimilarity.  Some  of  the  questions  to  which 
we  may  expect  an  answer,  though  not  a  speedy  one, 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  article  Foeoe, 
CoNSBRVATioir  OJ ;  but  in  order  to  render  intelligible 
the  short  account  which  we  intend  to  give  of  some 
very  interesting  ideas  recently  propounded  by 
Graham  (q.  v.),  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  repeat  some 
of  them. 

The  old  idea  of  the  transmutation  of  metals  (see 
Alchemy)  implicitly  contains  the  assumption  that 
aU  kinds  of  matter  are  ultimately  one.  Far  from 
being  a  startling  assumption,  this  is  the  simplest 
and  most  easily  conceived  notion  we  can  entertain 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  offers  a.  remarkably  simple 
explanation  of  that  extraordinary  property  of  matter 
which  Newton  proved  by  careful  experiments,  that 
the  weight  of  a  body  depends  only  on  the  quantity, 
not  on  the  quality  of  the  matter  that  composes 
it.  One  idea,  then,  of  matter  is,  that  the  atoms 
(or  smallest  parts,  whatever  these  may  be)  of  all 
bodies  are  identical,  but  that  the  molecules  (each 
of  which  is  a  single  atom,  or  a  definitely  arranged 
group  of  atoms)  differ  from  one  body  to  another. 
Thus  (to  take  an  instance  merely  for  explanatUm, 
not  as  at  all  likely  to  be  correct),  if  hydrogen  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  the  simple  atoms  of  matter ; 
oxygen,  each  molecule  of  which  is  eight  times  as 
heavy  as  one  of  hydrogen,  may  have  each  molecule 
formed  of  eight  elementary  atoms,  arranged  in  a 
group  such  as  the  corners  of  a  die ;  carbon,  six 
times  as  heavy  per  molecule,  might  be  composed  of 
six  simple  atoms  grouped  as  at  the  corners  of  an 
octohedron;  and  so  on.  It  is  obvious  that  here  each 
atom  must  be  supposed  capable  of  exerting  force  on 
every  other.  TMs  leads  us  naturally  to  speculations 
as  to  the  medium  through  which  this  force,  if  it  be 
exerted  at  a  distance,  is  propagated  (see  Force, 
Conservation  or)  ;  and  then  we  have  introduced 
matter  of  a  more  refined  character  than  our  supposed 
elementary  atoms.  This  difficulty  has  suggested 
to  various  philosophers  the  idea,  that  there  is  no 
oAitio  in  dietans,  that  all  pressure,  for  instance,  in 
a  gas  is  due  to  incessant  impacts  of  its  particles 
upon  each  other  and  upon  the  containing  vessel. 
But  from  various  experimental  results,  we  know  that 
this  species  of  motion  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred from  one  body  to  another,  of  being  iacreased 
or  diminished  by  change  of  temperature,  and  is, 
in  fact,  Heat  itself,  one  form  of  kinetic  energy. 
This,  iJE  there  be  no  ultimate  difference  between 
kinds  of  matter,  could  never  be  the  cause  of  their 
apparent  difference.  Hence,  in  Graham's  view, 
though  all  ultimate  atoms  are  identical  in  substance, 
they  have  Special  motions  of  their  own,  by  which 
one  is  distinguished  from  another,  these  motions  not 
being  capable  of  transfer  from  one  atom  or  group  of 
atoms  to  another.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  energy 
in  such  a  form  as  not  to  be  transferable,  so  that  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Graham's  own  papers  for  the 
further  development  of  his  theory — remarking,  in 
conclusion,  that  no  theory  of  the  nature  of  matter 
can  be  considered  as  at  all  complete  tOl  it  account 
for  the  mutual  action  of  separate  atoms ;  for  this 
the  existence  of  a  cantinuoiis  material  medium  in 
space  would  seem  to  be  necessary ;  and  this,  in 
its  turn,  would,  if  accepted,  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  the  idea  of  atoms.  In  connection  with  this, 
we  may  mention  that  W.  Thomson  has  recently 
shewn  that  mere  heterogeneity  (which  we  know 
exists  in  matter),  together  with  gravitation,  is 
sufficient  to  explain  afl  the  apparently  discordant 
laws  of  molecular  action ;  matter  being  supposed,  iu 
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this  theory,  to  be  continuous  but  of  varying  density 
from  point  to  point. 

MATTHEW,  Saint,  an  apostle  and  evangelist, 
•was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer  at  the  Sea  of  G-alilee. 
It  is  assumed  by  divines  generally,  that  he  is  the 
same  person  that  Mark  and  Luke  refer  to  under 
the  name  of  '  Levi ; '  but  several  weighty  names  are 
against  this  view,  as,  for  example,  Origen,  Grotius, 
MichaeUs,  and  Ewald.  After  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  M.  is  foimd  at  Jerusalem ;  he  then  dis- 
appears from  Scripture.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  hia  career. — M.'3  Gospel  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  in  point  of  time.  Irenaeus  places 
its  composition  in  the  year  61  A.  D. ;  some  of  the 
later  Fathers,  as  early  as  41  A.  D.  The  obvious 
design  of  the  work  is  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus ;  hence  the  frequency  of  the  expression  used 
in  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  Saviour,  '  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet.' 
Much  controversy  has  been  carried  on  regarding 
the  language  in  which  St  M.  wrote  his  gospel.  The 
opinion  of  the  ancient  church  generally  (founded  on 
a  passage  in  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  the 
2d  century)  was,  that  M.  wrote  it  in  Hebrew, 
or  rather  in  that  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac  spoken  in  Palestine  in  Christ's  time,  and 
known  as  Aramaic.  Erasmus  doubted  this,  and 
held  that  M.  only  wrote  the  one  we  now  possess. 
His  view  was  supported  by  Calvin,  Beza,  and  others 
of  the  reformers ;  and  more  recently,  in  some  form 
or  other,  by  the  great  majority  of  scholars,  both 
orthodox  and  heterodox.  StiU  more  recently,  the 
opinion  of  Bengel,  that  M.  wrote  first  a  Hebrew 
gospel,  and  then  translated  it  into  Greek,  has  been 
advocated  by  several  able  writers.  The  passage  in 
Papias  is  by  no  means  clear  ;  and  some  of  the 
greatest  grammarians  and  bibhcists,  such  as  Lach- 
mann,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Keuss,  and  Credner,  under- 
stand it  to  mean  that  M.  only  drew  up  a  series 
of  notices  of  Christ's  life  and  sermons,  which  were 
afterwards  arranged  in  some  sort  of  order  by 
another  writer.  Even  yet,  however,  the  order  is 
but  dimly  perceptible,  and  little  or  no  attention  is 
paid  to  chronological  sequence.  On  this  view,  the 
present  gospel  is  M.'s  in  substance  only,  and  not  in 
form.  The  style  is  comparatively  tame,  and  even 
the  conception  of  Christ  which  is  predominant  is 
earthly  rather  than  divine.  Hence,  the  Fathers 
called  it  the  Somatic  or  '  bodily '  gospel,  as  distin- 

fuished  from  the  more  spiritual  gospels  of  Luke  and 
ohn. 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER,  an  early 
English  chronicler,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  but  of  whom  nothing  whatever  is 
known,  except  that  he  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey  of  Westminster.  His  history  or  chronicle 
is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  entitled  Flores  Histori- 
arurUf  per  Matthceum  Wesmanasferiensem  cdllecti, 
prcecipue  de  Rebus  Brittannicis,  db  Exordia  Mundi, 
usque  ad  annum  1307  (Flowers  of  History  gathered 
by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  chiefly  concerning  the 
affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World 
down  to  the  year  1307).  That  part  which  treats 
of  English  history  from  the  Conquest  to  the  close 
of  Edward  I.'s  reign  is  considered  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  manifest  dUigence,  accuracy,  and 
honesty  of  the  writer.  The  work  was  first  printed 
at  London  in  1567,  and  again  (with  additions)  at 
Frankfurt  in  1601.  Bohn  has  published  a  translation 
into  English  (2  vols.  1853). 

MA'TTO  or  MATO  GRO'SSO  {deyise  forest],  a 
province  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  Bolivia.  Area, 
406,500  square  miles  ;  population  estimated  at 
100,000,  mostly  Indians.  Chief  rivers,  the  Madeira, 
Juruema,    and   Paraguay,    with    their    numerous 


affluents.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  but  there  is  almost  no 
cultivation.  Dense  forests  cover  immense  tracts 
of  the  country.  Gold  and  diamonds  abound,  and 
indeed  the  mineral  riches  of  the  province  have 
hitherto  formed  the  chief  barrier  to  its  progress. 
Diamonds  and  gold,  with  a  quantity  of  ipecacuanha, 
are  the  whole  exports.  Manufactured  goods  are 
imported. 

MAUI.    See  Sandwich  Islands. 

MATJLMAI'N,  or  MOULMEIN,  a,  flourishing 
seaport  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  on  the  south- 
east shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Salwyn,  lat.  16°  30'  N.,  long.  97°  43'  E.  Pop. 
about  20,000,  among  whom  are  a  considerable 
number  of  Europeans.  There  are  here  seven  Chris- 
tian churches,  eight  English  and  native  schools, 
and  three  printing-presses.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  trade  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  Rangoon, 
and  Penang.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  forests, 
which  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  teak,  and 
ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
M.  exports  grain,  timber,  ivory,  wax,  stick-lac, 
oils,  gums,  &c. ;  cotton  and  sUk  goods,  wine,  beer, 
tobacco,  sugar,  arms,  &c.,  are  imported.  In  the 
year  1860 — 1861,  the  principal  imports  of  M. 
amounted  in  value  to  5,302,341  rupees.  In  1826, 
when  this  region  was  ceded  to  the  British,  the  site 
of  M.  was  a  wild  jungle,  overrun  by  tigers.  The 
temperature  is  comparatively  temperate,  even  in 
the  hot  season,  seldom  rising  higher  than  90°  in  the 
shade. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY,  the  Thursday  of 
Holy  Week  (q.  v.).  The  name  is  derived  from  man- 
datum,  the  first  word  of  the  service  chanted  at  the 
washing  the  feet  of  pilgrims  on  that  day,  which  is 
taken  from  John  xiii.  34.  The  washing  of  the  pil- 
grims' feet  is  of  very  ancient  usage,  being  referred  to 
by  St  Augustine ;  and,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  distribution  of '  doles,' 
which  were  handed  to  the  pilgrims  in  small  baskets, 
thence  called  '  maunds.'  In  the  royal  usage  of  the 
maund  in  England,  the  number  of  doles  distributed 
was  reckoned  by  the  years  of  the  monarch.  They 
are  usually  given  by  the  Lord  High  Almoner ;  but 
James  II.  performed  the  ceremony  in  person.  The 
distribution  of  doles  was  retained  till  the  year  1838, 
since  which  period  the  '  Maundy '  men  and  women 
receive  a  money-payment  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Almonry  Office,  instead  of  the  dole.  In  most  medi- 
eval countrieSj  the  maund  was  held  in  all  the  great 
houses  ;  and  in  England,  in  the  Household  Book  of 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  which  begins  in  1512, 
there  are  entries  of  '  al  maner  of  things  yerly  yevin 
by  my  lorde  of  his  Maundy  and  my  laidis  and  his 
lordshippis  childeren.' 

MAUPERTUIS,  PiEREE  Louis  Moebau  de,  a 
French  mathematician,  was  born  at  St  Malo  in 
1698.  He  early  displayed  a  love  of  mathematics, 
and  after  serving  in  the  army  for  five  years,  with- 
drew from  it  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies.  His 
able  advocacy  of  Newton's  physical  theory,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Descartes,  gained  him  general 
favour  in  Britain,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  in  1727.  In  1736,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Academicians  whom 
Louis  XV.  sent  to  Lapland,  to  obtain  the  exact 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  whilst  the 
same  thing  was  also  being  done  m  Peru  by  Conda- 
mine.  This  operation  he  described  in  his  work,  De 
la  Figure  de  la  Terre,  dSterminSe  par  les  Observations 
de  MM.  Clairaut,  Camus,  &c.  (Par.  1738).  In  1740, 
he  went  to  Berlin,  on  the  invitation  of  Frederick  II., 
to  be  President  of  the  Academy  there  ;  but  having 
accompanied  the  Prussian  army  to  the  field,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Mollwitz  by  the  Austrian  hussars, 
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and  sent  to  Vienna  in  1741.  He  returned  to  Berlin 
shortly  afterwards,  and  resumed  his  former  office;  but 
his  morbid  amour-propre  and  tyrannical  disposition 
excited  general  dislike.  Among  others,  M.  attacked 
Voltaire ;  but  the  latter  applied  the  lash  of  satire  so 
vigorously,  that  M.  was  perforce  compelled  to  retairn 
to  France  in  1736.  In  1758,  he  went  to  Basel,  for 
the  sake  of  his  health,  and  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
the  BernouiUis,  but  died  soon  after,  27th  July  1759. 
M.  was  a  mathematician  of  ordinary  abihty,  but  a 
very  inferior  philosopher,  and  owed  his  celebrity 
more  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  manners  and  dispo- 
sition than  to  his  merit. 

MATJEICB,  PEifTOE  OE  Orange  and  Count  O]? 
Nassau,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  distinguished 

fenerals  of  his  age,  was  the  son  of  William  I., 
'rinoe  of  Orange,  and  was  born  at  DiUenburg,  14th 
November  1567.  After  his  father's  assassination  in 
1584,  the  provinces  of  HoUand  and  Zealand,  and 
afterwards  Utrecht,  elected  him  their  stadtholder. 
A  great  portion  of  the  Netherlands  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  under  the  admir- 
able leadership  of  M.,  the  Dutch  rapidly  wrested 
cities  and  fortresses  from  their  enemies.  In  1591, 
Zutphen,  Deventer,  Nimeguen,  and  other  places  fell 
into  their  hands ;  in  1593,  Gertruydenberg ;  and 
in  1594,  G-riiningen.  "  In  1597,  with  the  help  of 
some  English  auxiliaries,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards 
at  Turnhout  in  Brabant,  and  in  1600  won  a  splendid 
victory  at  Menport.  Finally,  in  1609,  Spain  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  United  Provinces  as 
a  free  repubUc.  The  ambition  of  M.,  however,  was 
excited  to  the  desire  of  sovereignty ;  but  in  this, 
notwithstanding  the  love  and  respect  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  the  people,  he  finally  failed.  See 
Bakneveldt.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  23d  April 
1625. 

MAURICE,  Rev.  Ebedebick  Denison-,  M.A., 
a  distinguished  divine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  thinkers  of  his  age, 
is  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  was  born 
in  1805.  His  reputation  at  the  university  for 
scholarship  stood  high,  but  being  at  this  time  a 
dissenter,  and  otherwise  not  in  a  position  to  sign 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  left  Cambridge  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  commenced  a  hterary  career  in 
London.  To  tlds  period  belongs  his  novel  entitled 
Eustace  Oonyers.  He  also  wrote  for  the  Athenceum, 
which  had  then  been  recently  started  by  James 
Silk  Buckingham.  After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  a 
change  came  over  his  religious  sentiments  and 
opinions ;  his  spirit  was  profoundly  stirred  and 
influenced  by  the  speculations  of  Coleridge,  and  he 
now  resolved  to  become  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  about 
1828.  Since  then,  the  aim  of  his  whole  life  has  been 
the  interpretation  of  Christianity  in  accordance 
with  the  most  pure  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  our 
nature  ;  nor  have  his  labours  been  without  result. 
At  this  moment,  there  is  probably  no  clergyman 
in  the  United  Kingdom  more  deeply  reverenced 
and  loved  than  he  is  by  a  large  body  of  the 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  portion  of  the  religious 
laity.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  gathering  round 
him,  within  the  church,  a  large  number  of  adherents, 
especially  among  the  younger  clergy,  who  consti- 
tute what  is  commonly  called  the  'Broad  Church ' 
party,  though  its  members  repudiate  any  sectional 
tendency,  and  do  not  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  sectional  schemes,  like  the  '  Evan- 
gelicals and  Tractarians.  MJs  theological  opinions, 
especially  on  the  question  of  the  atonement,  are  not 
considered  '  sound '  by  the  '  orthodox'  portion  of  the 
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clergy ;  and  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Theo- 
logical Essays,  in  which,  among  other  heresies,  he 
took  the  charitable  view  of  fiiture  punishments, 
lost  him  the  Professorship  of  Theology  in  King's 
College,  London.  For  many  years,  M.  was  chaplain 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  hut  in  1860  he  was  appointed 
incumbent  of  the  district  church  of  Vere  Street, 
Mary-le-boue.  He  has  always  been  a  warm  and 
enlightened  friend  of  the  working-classes,  and 
founded  the  first  Working-man's  College  in  London. 
M.  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  authors  of  his  age. 
All  his  works  are  written  in  the  most  exquisite  and 
pellucid  English,  and  display  a  beauty  and  tender- 
ness of  Christian  sentiment  that  are  nearly  faultless, 
but  united  with  a  subtlety  of  thought  that  frequently 
passes  into  mysticism,  and  makes  his  opponents 
pronounce  him  uninteUi^ble.  His  principal  pro- 
ductions are  his  Mentai  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Edigions  of  the  World,  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  The  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice,  Theological  Essays,  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History  qftlie  First  and  Second  Centuries,  and 
Gospel  of  St  John. 

MAUEI'CIUS,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  Ilomau 
family,  and  was  born  at  Arabissus,  in  Cappadooia, 
about  539  A.  D.,  and  executed  November  27,  602. 
During  the  reigns  of  Justin  II.  and  Tiberius,  M. 
served  in  the  army,  and  in  578  was  appointed 
by  the  latter  emperor  to  the  command  of  the  army 
against  the  Persians,  in  which  office  he  gained  the 
universal  esteem  of  his  soldiers,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  his  discipline,  and  surpassed  the 
emperor's  hopes  by  humbling  to  the  earth  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  eastern  empire.  In  682,  he 
obtained  the  rare  honour  of  a  triumph  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  in  August  of  the  same  year  succeeded 
Tiberius  on  the  throne.  Immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion, the  Persians  invaded  the  Byzantine  territories ; 
an  army  was  sent  to  repel  them,  and  the  war 
between  the  empires  soon  became  general ;  a  fierce 
contest  of  eight  years'  duration,  which,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  internal  convulsions  that  distracted  Persia, 
resulted  in  favour  of  the  Byzantines.  The  king  of 
Persia,  Khusru  II.,  driven  from  his  throne,  flea  to 
Hierapolis,  whence  he  sent  to  M.  a  letter  beseeching 
shelter  and  aid.  The  emperor's  generous  nature 
was  not  proof  against  such  an  appeal :  an  army 
was  immediately  assembled,  to  which  the  loyal 
Persians  flocked  from  all  quarters ;  and  in  591, 
Khusru  was  restored  to  his  throne,  giving  up  to  M., 
in  evidence  of  his  gratitude,  the  fortresses  of  Dara 
and  Martyropolis,  the  bulwarks  of  Mesopotamia. 
Some  time  after  these  events,  a  war  broke  out  with 
the  Avars ;  and  after  two  years  of  bloody  conflict, 
with  little  gain  to  either  side,  the  Byzantines 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  12,000  veterans  were 
taken  prisoners.  M.  refused  to  ransom  them,  and 
they  were  consequently  put  to  death.  M.'s  conduct 
has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  (see  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Eall),  but  it  excited  a  deep  and  lasting 
resentment  amongst  the  people  and  the  army ;  and 
in  602,  when  the  emperor  ordered  his  troops  to 
take  up  their  winter-quarters  on  the  north  (or 
Avarian)  side  of  the  Danube,  they  broke  out  into 
open  revolt,  elected  Phocas  for  their  chief,  and 
marching  upon  Constantinople,  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  M.,  with  all  his  family  and  many  of  his 
friends,  was  put  to  death.  He  was  a  general  of 
rare  ahflity,  and  little  inferior  as  a  ruler. 

MAURITA'NIA,  or  M AURETANIA,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  most  north-western  part  of  Africa, 
corresponding  in  its  limits  to  the  present  sultanate 
of  Morocco  and  the  western  portion  of  Algiers.    It 
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derived  its  name  from  its  irJiabitants,  the  Mauri  or 
Maurusii.  See  Moons.  It  reached  on  the  south  to 
the  Desert,  and  was  separated  from  Numidia  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Muluoha  or  Molochath,  now  the 
Muluya. 

MATJRI'TIA,  a  genus  of  palms,  having  male 
flowers  and  female  or  hermaphrodite  flowers  ou 
distinct  trees,  imperfect  spathes,  and  fan-shaped 
leaves.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
America.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Buriti  (q.  v.) 
Palm  {M.  vinifera),  have  lofty  columnar  smooth 
stems ;  others  are  slender,  and  armed  with  strong 
conical  spines.  The  Miiiin  Pahn  {M.  flexuosa) 
grows  to  the  height  of  100  feet ;  it  has  very  large 
leaves  on  long  stalks.  The  stem  and  leaf-stalks  are 
used  for  various  purposes.  A  beverage  is  made  from 
the  fruit,  as  from  that  of  the  Buriti  Palm  and  several 
other  species. 

MAURI'TItrS,  or  ISLE  OF  FRANCE,  an  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
Kes  in  lat.  19°  58'  to  20°  33'  S.,  and  long.  E.  from 
Greenwich  57°  17'  to  57°  46'.  It  contains  about 
708  square  miles ;  pop.  (1861),  including  the  small 
dependencies  of  Seychelles,  Rodrigues,  &c.,  322,517 ; 
98,042  of  whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  38,145  in 
commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures.  Of  the  whole 
popiilation,  5000  were  British ;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  remainder  were  of  the  coloured  races. 
The  surface  is  of  varied  formation,  a  great  portion 
being  volcanic ;  while  its  coast  is  fringe'd  by  exten- 
sive coral  reefs,  pierced  in  several  places  by  the 
estuaries  of  smaU  streams.  Its  mountains,  although 
of  no  great  height,  are  marked  by  the  usual  irregu- 
larities observed  in  volcanic  formations.  Of  these, 
the  most  celebrated  is  the  Peter  Botte,  situated  in 
the  rear  of  the  town  of  Port  Louis,  and  forming  a 
remarkable  cone,  sustaining  on  its  apex  a  gigantic 
piece  of  rock,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
poised  upon  its  summit  with  the  nicest  precision. 
In  the  island  are  the  remains  of  several  small  craters, 
and  the  traces  of  lava  are  numerous.  The  principal 
towns  are  Port  Louis,  the  capital,  and  Grande  Port, 
or  Mahebourg,  the  southern  port,  the  latter  difficult 
of  access  for  shipping,  and  much  encumbered  with 
coral  reefs.  Port  Louis  comprises  a  spacious  harbour, 
and  is  provided  with  an  inner  basin,  denominated 
the  Fanf aron,  wherein  vessels  can  take  refuge  during 
the  hurricanes,  which  occasionally  occur  here  with 
exceeding  violence.  There  is  also  a  slip  upon  which 
large  vessels  can  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  exami- 
nation and  repair. 

M.  produces  annually  a,  large  amount  of  sugar, 
which  it  exports  to  England,  Prance,  and  Australia. 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  however,  in  many  parts  pre- 
vents a  more  universal  development  of  the  culture 
of  this  article  of  commerce.  In  some  districts, 
considerable  tracts  of  cane-growing  land  are  encum- 
bered with  large  boulders  ;  in  many  places,  these 
have  been  coUected  into  rough  walls,  between 
which  the  canes  are  planted,  while  in  others  their 
size  precludes  their  removal.  The  method  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  West  Indies;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
sugar  is  ultimately  shipped  in  bags  composed  of  the 
leaf  of  the  Vacoua  palm.  The  clunate  of  this  island 
is  remarkably  iine.  There  are  four  seasons,  as  in 
England;  but  the  temperature  in  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  Janijary  is  very  high. 
Throughout  the  year,  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
76°  to  90°  in  the  shade.  In  some  of  the  more 
elevated  districts,  however,  the  climate  resembles 
that  of  the  hills  of  India,  and  the  thermometer 
usually  stands  7°  or  8°  lower  than  in  Port  Louis. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  island,  called  La 
Savanne,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  diversified 
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with  mountain  and  ravine,  clothed  with  luxuriant 
wood.  The  mountains  themselves  are  bold  and 
fantastic,  and  present  every  possible  form  of 
outline.  Few  communities  present  so  varied  an 
admixture  as  that  of  Mauritius.  The  descendants 
of  the  original  French  inhabitants  represent  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  influential  classes  ; 
government  officials  and  merchants,  or  planters 
of  English  birth  or  extraction,  make  up  the 
remainder.  In  Port  Louis  may  be  seen  representa- 
tives of  almost  every  eastern  nation.  Many  Chinese 
find  their  way  here,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  a 
hamlet  that  has  not  its  Chinese  storekeeper.  The 
Creoles,  or  native  coloured  population,  who  derive 
their  colour  from  the  African  and  Malagash  slaves, 
form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
Emigration  of  coolies  from  British  India,  for  the 
supply  of  the  sugar-plantations,  is  in  active  pro- 
gress; and  the  recent  passing  of  the  measures  for 
the  introduction  of  railways,  which  are  in  course 
of  formation,  has  had  the  effect  of  drawing  public 
attention  to  this  colony,  which,  small  as  it  is,  forms  a 
very  important  accessory  to  the  British  possessions. 
The  revenue  for  1861  amounted  to  £553,419,  the 
expenditure  to  £500,854.  In  1860,  1528  vessels,  of 
603,082  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of  the 
island.  The  imports  of  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£2,769,209,  the  exports  to  £2,259,640.  The  chief 
imports  were  live-stock  (for  which  M.  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  Madagascar  and  the  Cape),  rice, 
specie,  manure  (guano),  wine,  grain,  and  machinery. 
The  principal  exports  were  sugar  (value,  £2,109,166), 
copper,  and  nun.  The  island  contained,  in  1860, 
296  sugar-mills,  59  lime-Mlns,  25  distilleries,  and 
15  quarries. 

M.  was  discovered  in  the  year  1505,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese commander,  Don  Pedro  Mascaregnhas,  and 
was  subsequently  visited  by  the  Dutch  under  Van 
Neck  in  1598,  who  gave  the  island  its  present  name 
in  honoiu*  of  Prince  Maurice.  The  Dutch  formed 
a  settlement  here  in  1644,  but  subsequently  aban- 
doned it.  A  new  knd  more  successfid.  attempt  to 
form  a  permanent  establishment  was  made  by  the 
French  in  1721,  already  in  possession  of  the 
adjacent  island  of  Bourbon,  who  re-named  it '  I'lle- 
de-France.'  M.  remained  in  French  hands  vmtU 
near  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  an  expedition  under  General 
Abercromby,   and   has    since    remained   a    British 


MAUROCORDA'TOS,  also  MAVROOAR- 
DATO,  a  Fanariote  family,  distinguished  for 
ability  and  political  influence,  and  descended  from 
merchants  of  Chios  of  the  Genoese  family  of  Scar- 
lati. — ^Albxandbe  M.  was  professor  of  medicine 
and  philosophy  in  Padua,  and  became  dragoman 
or  interpreter  to  the  Porte  in  1681,  in  which  capa- 
city he  did  much  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  countrymen.  In  1699,  he  displayed  great  diplo- 
matic talents  as  plenipotentiary  of  the  Porte  in 
the  negotiations  for  peace  at  Carlovicz. — His  son, 
Nicolas,  was  the  first  Greek  who  was  Hospodar  of 
Moldavia  and  "Wallachia. — Constantine,  brother 
of  Nicolas,  who  became  Hospodar  of  Wallachia  in 
1735,  abolished  slavery  in  that  country,  and  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  maize.— His  grandson,  Albx- 
ANDEE,  Prince  M.,  born  at  Constantinople  in  1787, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Greek  contest  for  inde- 
pendence, prepared  the  declaration  of  independence 
and  the  plan  of  a  provisional  government,  was  elected 
president  of  the  executive  body ;  and  being  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  undertook,  in  1822,  an  expedi- 
tion to  Epirus,  which  ended  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  of  Peta ;  but  he  delivered  the  Peloponnesus 
by  his  bold  and  resolute  defence  of  Missolonghi 
(1823).  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  party 
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of  Colocotronis  and  Dimitrios  Ypsilanti,  he  was 
able  afterwarda  to  render  important  servioea  to  his 
country — as,  for  instance,  by  the  heroic  defence  of 
Navarino  and  Sphacteria ;  but  became  very  much 
involved  in  political  strife.  He  was  a  Bteadfaet 
admirer  of  English  policy  and  institutions,  and  a 
fierce  opponent  of  the  pro-Russian  government  of 
Capo  D  Istrias.  After  the  accession  of  King  Otho, 
he  was  at  different  times  a  cabinet  minister  and 
ambassador  at  different  courts.  The  leading  feature 
of  his  policy — viz.,  his  endeavour  to  promote  British 
influence — has  made  him  at  times  very  unpopular 
among  his  countrymen.  Yet,  at  the  outbreaE  of  the 
Crimean  War,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  him 
once  more  at  the  head  of  the  government — a  dignity, 
however,  which  he  soon  resigned  ;  but  he  contmued 
to  interest  himself  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  as 
late  as  1861  held  the  oflSce  of  minister  of  pubho 
instruction. 

MAXTRY,  Matthew  Fontaine,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  astronomer,  and  hydrqgrapher, 
was  bom  in  Virginia,  January  14,  1806.  in  1825, 
he  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
navy,  and  during  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  the 
Vincennes  frigate,  commenced  a  treatise  on  naviga- 
tion, which  is  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  navy. 
In  1836,  he  was  made  heuteuant ;  but  being  lamed  by 
an  accident,  and  unfitted  for  service  afloat,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Hydrographical  Office  at  Washing- 
ton. Here  he  carried  out  a  system  of  observations 
which  enabled  ln'm  to  write  his  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Seas,  and  to  produce  in  1844  his  works  on 
the  Gulf  Stream,  Ocean  Currents,  and  Great  Circle 
Sailing.  He  projected  the  maritime  conference  at 
Brussels  (1853) ;  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
British  government,  and  the  assistance  of  naval 
officers  and  the  learned,  completed  his  sailing  charts, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  In  1855,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander,  and  published  Letters  on  the  Amazon 
and  Atlantic  Slopes  of  South  America.  In  1861, 
Virginia,  his  native  state,  having  seceded  from  the 
union,  he  resigned  hia  commission  in  the  Federal 
navy,  and  accepted  a  corresponding  position  in  that 
of  the  Confederate  States. 

MAUSOLE'tTM,  a  sepulchral  monument  of  large 
size,  containing  a  chamber  in  which  iirns  or  coffins 
are  deposited.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  tomb 
erected  at  HaUcarnassus  to  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria, 
by  his  disconsolate  widow,  Artemisia,  353  b.  c.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  the 
Idnd,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  It  was  described  by  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  writers,  as  late  as  the  12th  c,  and  must 
have  been  overthrown,  probably  by  an  earthquake, 
during  the  following  two  centuries,  for  all  trace 
of  it  bad  disappeared,  except  some  marble  steps, 
when  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  in 
1404,  took  possession  of  the  site  of  HalicarnaSsua, 
then  occupied  by  a  small  village  called  Cleesy. 
While  excavating  among  the  ruins  for  building 
materials,  the  kmghts  discovered  a  large  chamber 
decorated  with  marble  pilasters,  and  with  richly 
inlaid  panels.  The  sarcophagus  of  the  founder  was 
also  discovered  in  another  great  hall. 

Excavations  have  been  recently  made  by  Mr 
Newton,  assisted  by  the  British  government,  and 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  light  many  of  the 
beautiful  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum.  Amongst 
others,  the  fragments  of  the  statue  of  King  Mausolus 
(now  pieced  together  in  the  British  Museum),  and  a 
portion  of  the  Quadriga  which  crowned  the  monu- 
ment. Many  fragments  of  Hons,  dogs,  &c.,  and  a 
beautiful  sculpture  of  a  horse,  have  been  found. 
Portions  of  friezes,  of  fine  design  amd  workmanship. 


the  subjects  of  which  invariably  are  Greeks  in 
oonfiiot  with  Amazona,  have  also  been  dug  up. 

The  plan  of  the  basement  has  been  traced,  the 
area  being  126  feet  by  100  feet ;  and  from  the 
fragments  of  columns,  Ionic  capitals,  &c.,  which 
have  been  found,  the  description  of  Phny  has  been 
verified.  The  Mausoleum  consisted  of  a  basement 
65  feet  high,  on  which  stood  an  Ionic  colonnade 
23i  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid,  rising  in 
steps  to  a  similar  height,  and  on  the  apex  of  which 
stood  a  colossal  group,  about  14  feet  in  height,  of 
Mausolus  and  his  wife  in  the  Quadriga;  these 
statues  arc  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated Scopas.  The  above  dimensions  are  from  Mr 
Newton's  restoration,  but  they  are  disputed  by  Mr 
Fergusson,  and  others.  All  agree  that  the  total 
heigiit  of  140  feet  given  by  Phny  is  probably 
accurate. 

MATJVB.    See  DYE-STurrs. 

MAW-SEBi),  a  name  by  which  Poppy-seed 
(Papaver  somrviferum)  is  sold  as  food  for  cage- 
birds.  It  is  given  to  them  especially  when  they 
are  moulting. 

MAXIMILIAN'  I.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  German  emperors,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Frederick  III.,  was  born  at  Neustadt,  near  Vienna, 
22d  March  1459.  In  his  19th  year,  he  married 
Maria,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  soon  involved 
in  war  with  Louis  XI.  of  France,  who  attempted 
to  seize  some  of  her  possessions. .  M.,  although 
successful  in  the  field,  was  compelled,  by  the 
intrigues  of  Louis  in  the  Netherlands,  and  dis- 
affection stirred  up  there  to  betroth  his  daughter, 
Margaret,  a  chUd  of  four  years  old,  to  the  Dauphin, 
afterwarda  Charles  VIII.,  and  to  give  Artois,  Flan- 
ders, and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  her  dowry.  In 
1486,  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  Insurrec- 
tions in  the  Netherlands,  encouraged  and  supported 
by  France,  occupied  mtich  of  his  time,  and  agaiH 
involved  him  in  war  with  Louis  XI.  He  afterwards 
repelled  the  Hungarians,  who  had  seized  great  part 
of  the  Austrian  territories  on  the  Danube ;  and  the 
Turka,  who  in  1492  invaded  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and 
Steiermark.  He  again  took  up  arms  against  France, 
beoauae  Charlea  VIII.  sent  back  his  daughter,  and 
married  Anne  of  Bretagne,  in  order  to  acquire  that 
great  province.  A  peace  was,  however,  soon  concluded 
at  Semis  in  1493,  M.  receiving  back  the  provinces 
which  he  had  given  with  his  daughter.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1493,  he  became  emperor,  and 
he  subsequently  married  Bianca  Sforza,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan.  He  'appUed  himself  with  wisdom 
and  vigour  to  the  internal  administration  of  the 
empire,  took  measures  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
in  Germany,  and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  But  he  was  soon  again  involved 
in  wars  against  the  Swiss,  the  Venetians,  and  France. 
He  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  French  conquests  in 
Italy,  and  was  at  first  successful ;  but  after  various 
changes  of  fortune,  and  yeara  of  war,  mingled  with 
many  political  complications,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  Milan  to  France,  and  Verona  to  the  Vene- 
tians. Nor  was  M.  more  successful  against  the 
Swiss,  who  in  1499  completely  separated  themaelvea 
from  the  German  empire.  The  hereditary  dominions 
of  his  House,  however,  were  increased  during  his 
reign  by  several  peaceful  additions ;  and  the  marriage 
of  hia  Bon  Philip  with  the  Infanta  Juana,  and  of  ms 
daughter  Margaret  with  the  Infant  Juan  of  Spain, 
led  to  the  subsequent  union  of  Spain  with  Austria ; 
whilst  the  marriage  of  two  of  his  grandchildren  with 
the  soil  and  daughter  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary' 
and  Bohemia,  brought  both  these  kingdoms  to  the 
Austrian  monarchy.     M,  died  at  Wels,  in  Upper 
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Austria,  12t]i  January  1519.  He  was  of  a,  diival- 
I'oua  character.  He  'wrote  various  ■works  on  war, 
gardening,  hunting,  and  architecture,  and  an  auto- 
biography full  of  marvels.  He  produced  also  some 
poems. 

MAXIMILIAN  II.,  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria, 
son  of  Ludvig  I.,  was  born  28th  November  1811.  He 
married  in  1842  the  Princess  Maria  Hedwig,  cousin 
to  the  present  king  of  Prussia.  Until  1848  he  took 
no  part  in  political  aflfairs,  but  devoted  himself  to 
agricultural  and  other  improvements,  and  to  the 
pursuits  of  literature  and  science.  In  that  year  of 
the  revolutionary  excitement,  he  was  suddenly  called 
to  the  throne,  on  his  father's  abdication,  and  adopted 
a  policy  accordant  with  the  liberal  tendencies  of 
the  time.  Reactionary  measures  were  afterwards 
to  some  extent  adopted;  but  M.'s  reign  has  been 
chiefly  signalised  by  the  encouragement  of  science. 
He  is  regarded  with  no  favour  by  the  ultramontane 
party,  but  without  respect  to  their  opposition,  he  has 
brought  to  Munich  men  of  hberal  opinions,  eminent 
in  literature  and  science. 

MA'XIMUM,  in  Mathematics,  the  greatest  value 
of  a  variable  quantity  or  magnitude,  in  opposition  to 
minimum,  the  least.  More  strictly,  a  maximum  is 
such  a  value  as  is  greater  than  those  immediately 
preceding  and  following  it  in  a  series ;  and  a  mini- 
mum is  a  value  which  is  less  than  those  immediately 
preceding  and  following  it,  so  that  a,  function  may 
have  many  maxima  and  minima  unequal  among 
themselves,  as  in  the  case  of  a  curve  alternately 
approaching  and  receding  from  an  axis.  Traces  of 
the  doctrine  of  maxima  and  minima  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  ApoUonius  on  Conic  Sections.  The 
thorough  investigation  of  them  requires  the  aid  of 
the  differential  calculus,  and  even  of  the  calculus 
of  variations.  The  brothers  Bemouflli,  Newton, 
Maclaurin,  Euler,  and  Lagrange,  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  department  of  mathe- 
matics. The  Hindus  have  displayed  great  ingenuity 
in  solving,  by  ordinary  algebra,  problems  of  maxima 
and  minima,  for  which,  in  Europe,  the  calculus  was 
considered  to  be  necessary. 

MAY  [Lat.  Mains,  contracted  from  Magms,  is 
from  a  root  may,  or  (Sans.)  mah,  to  grow ;  so  that 
May  is  just  the  season  of  grovrth],  the  fifth  month 
of  the  year  in  our  present  calendar,  consists  of  31 
days.  The  common  notion,  that  it  was  named  Mains 
by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Maia,  the  mother  of 
Mercury,  is  quite  erroneous,  for  the  name  was 
in  use  among  them  long  before  they  knew  any- 
thing either  of  Mercury  or  his  mother !  The 
outbreak  into  new  life  and  beauty  which  marks 
nature  at  tliis  time,  instinctively  excites  feelings  of 
gladness  and  deKght ;  hence  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  event  ^hould  have  at  all  times  been  celebrated. 
The  first  emotion  is  a  desire  to  seize  some  part  of 
that  profusion  of  flower  or  blossom  which  spreads 
around  us,  to  set  it  up  in  decorative  fashion, 
pay  it  a  sort  of  homage,  and  to  let  the  pleasure  it 
excites  find  expression  in  dance  and  song.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  feeling  of  the  time  foxmd  vent 
in  their  Floralia,  or  Floral  Games,  which  began 
on  the  28th  of  April,  and  lasted  a  few  days.  The 
first  of  May — May-day — was  the  chief  festival  both 
in  ancient  and  more  modern  times.  Among  the 
old  Celtic  peoples,  a  festival  called  Beltein  (q.v.) 
was  also  held  on  this  day,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  connected  with  flowers.  In  England,  as 
we  learn  from  Chaucer  and  other  writers,  it  was 
customary,  during  the  middle  ages,  for  all,  both 
high  and  low — even  the  court  itself — to  go  out  on 
the  first  May  morning  at  an  early  hour  '  to  fetch  the 
flowers  fresh.'  Hawthorn  (q.  v.)  branches  were  also 
gathered ;  these  were  brought  home  about  sunrise, 
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with  accompaniments  of  horn  and  tabor,  and  all 
possible  signs  of  joy  and  merriment.  The  people 
then  proceeded  to  decorate  the  doors  and  windows 
of  their  houses  with  the  spoils.  By  a  natural  transi- 
tion of  ideas,  they  gave  the  hawthorn  bloom  the 
name  of  the  '  May ; '  they  called  the  ceremony  '  the 
bringing  home  the  May ; '  they  spoke  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  woods  as  '  going  a-Maying.'  The  fairest 
maid  of  the  village  was  crowned  with  flowers  as  the 
'  Queen  of  the  May ; '  placed  in  a  little  bower  or 
arbour,  where  she  sat  in  state,  receiving  the  homage 
and  admiration  of  the  youthful  revellers,  who  danced 
and  sang  around  her.  This  custom  of  having  a  May 
queen  looks  like  a  relic  of  the  old  Roman  celebration 
of  the  day  when  the  goddess  Flora  was  specially 
worshipped.  How  thoroughly  recognised  the  custom 
had  become  in  England,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  heads  of 
the  corporation  of  London  went  out  into  the  high 
grounds  of  Kent  to  gather  the  May — ^the  king  and 
his  queen,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  coming  from  their 
palace  of  Greenwich,  and  meeting  these  respected 
dignitaries  on  Shooter's  Hill.  But  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  these  festive  proceedings  was 
the  erection  in  every  town  and  village  of  a  fixed 
pole — called  the  Maypole — as  high  as  the  mast  of  a 
vessel  of  100  tons,  on  which,  each  May  morning, 
they  suspended  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  roimd  which ' 
the  people  danced  in  rings  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
day.  A  severe  .blow  was  given  to  these  merry 
customs  by  the  Puritans,  who  caused  Maypoles  to 
be  uprooted,  and  a  stop  put  to  all  their  jollities. 
They  were,  however,  revived  after  the  Restoration, 
and  held  their  ground  for  a  long  time;  but  they 
have  now  almost  disappeared.  In  France  and 
Germany  too.  Maypoles  were  common,  and  in  some 
places  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  festive  sports  are 
even  yet  observed. — See  Chambers's  Booh  of  Days, 
pp.  569—582,  vol.  i. 

MAY-FLY.    See  Ephemeka. 

MAYA  is,  in  the  PurSluic  mythology  of  the 
Hindus,  the  personified  will  or  energy  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  who,  by  her,  created  the  universe ; 
and  as,  in  this  later  doctrine,  the  world  is  unreal  or 
Olusory,  M.  assumes  the  character  of  Illusion  per- 
sonified. In  this  sense,  M.  also  occurs  in  the  later 
Ved^nta  philosophy,  and  in  some  of  the  sectarian 
philosophies  of  India. 

MA'YBOLE,  a  burgh  of  barony,  in  the  county  of 
Ayr,  Scotland,  10  miles  south  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Ayr  and  Girvan  Rail- 
way. Pop.  4115,  who  are  mostly  employed  as 
weavers.  In  feudal  times  it  was  considered  the 
capital  of  Carrick,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  courts  of 
justice  of  the  Carrick  badieiy.  In  the  vicinity  of 
M.  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Cross- 
raguel,  the  head  of  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  was  Quentin  Kennedy,  who  held  a 
pubhc  disputation  with  John  Knox  in  the  town  of 
Maybole.  The  house  where  the  disputation  took 
place  is  still  shewn. 

MAYBNOE.     See  Mainz. 

MAYENNE  (Lat.  Meduana),  a  river  in  the 
north-west  of  France,  which  rises  ia  the  department 
of  Orne,  and  after  being  joined  on  the  right  by  the 
Varenne,  Calmont,  ErnSe,  and  Oudon,  and  on  the 
left  by  the  Jouanne  and  Ouette,  debouches  at 
Pont  de  eg  into  the  Loire,  under  the  name  of  the 
Maine,  having  become  navigable  50  nules  south  of 
Mayenne.— This  river  gives  its  name  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Mayenne,  which  has  been  formed  from 
the  western  part  of  the  old  province  of  Maine  and 
the  north  of  Anjou.  For  its  area  and  population, 
see  France.      Mayenne,  which  is  included  almost 
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entirely  witLiu  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  has  a  mild 
climate,  but  only  a  partially  productive  soil,  being 
Gooupied  in  many  districts  by  extensive  sandy 
heaths.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  (are  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  rearing  of 
bees ;  while  the  iron  mines  and  marble  quarries 
of  the  district  yield  employment  to  the  poorer 
classes.  The  linen,  hemp,  and  paper  manufactures 
are  of  some  importance.  Mayenne  is  divided  into 
the  three  arrondissemeuts  of  Laval,  ChMeau-Gontier, 
and  Mayenne. 

MAYENNE,  chief  town  of  the  department  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  which  rises,  on  a  steep  and  rocky 
height,  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  dukes  of  Mayenne. 
Lat.  48""  14'  K,  long.  0°  35'  "W.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated,  has  several  good  squares,  and 
some  fine  fountains ;  but  it  is  specially  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  steepness  of  its  narrow  and  winding 
streets.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

MA'YNOOTH,  a  village  of  the  County  Kildare, 
Ireland,  15  miles  north-west  from  Dublin  by  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Kailway ;  population  (includ- 
ing the  college)  2200.  It  is  of  some  historical  interest 
as  the  seat  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Geraldines, 
of  whose  castle  large  and  very  striking  ruins  still 
remain ;  and  as  the  scene  of  more  than  one  struggle 
with  the  English  power,  especially  the  'EebeUiou 
of  Silken  Thomas,'  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
in  the  war  of  the  Confederates  (1641 — 1650).  But 
its  chief  modern  interest  arises  from  the  well-known 
Eomau  Catholic  college,  which  has  supplied  for 
many  years  material  for  strife  to  the  zealots  of  the 
rival  reKgious  parties  in  Great  Britain.  This  college 
was  established  during  the  ministry  of  Mr  Pitt,  m 
the  year  1795,  by  an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
in  order  to  meet  a  necessity  created  by  the  utter 
destruction,  through  the  French  Kevolution,  of  the 
places  of  education  In  France  upon  which  the  Irish 
Catholic  clergy,  excluded  by  the  penal  laws  from 
the  opporturaty  of  domestic  education,  had  hitherto 
been  driven  to  rely.  The  original  endowment  was 
settled  by  an  anmial  vote  of  £8928,  which  annvial 
vote  was  continued,  although  not  without  a  sustained 
opposition,  by  the  imperial  parliament  after  the  act 
of  union.  In  the  year  1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried, 
in  despite  of  a  powerful  opposition,  a  bill  for  an 
increased  and  permanent  endowment,  no  longer 
dependent  on  h,  vote  of  parUameut,  of  £26,000  a 
year,  to  which  was  added  a  grant  of  £30,000  for 
building  purposes.  The  building  erected  under  the 
original  endowment  is  a,  plain  quadrangle.  The 
new  college  is  a  very  striking  Gothic  structure, 
after  the  designs  of  Pugin,  containing  professors' 
and  students'  apartments,  lecture-halls,  and  a  singu- 
larly fine  library  and  refectory.  Pugin's  design 
included  a  chapel  and  coramon-haU,  which,  owing 
to  insufficiency  of  funds,  have  been  postponed.  The 
college  receives  500  students,  aU  destined  for  the 
priesthood,  and  all  resident  within  the  building. 
The  patronage  of  these  studentships  is  divided  in 
the  ratio  of  population  among  the  bishops  of  the 
several  sees  of  Ireland.  Candidates  named  by  their 
bishops  are  subjected,  before  matriculation,  to  exa- 
mination in  a  rather  comprehensive  entrance  course. 
The  full  collegiate  course  is  of  eight  years,  two  of 
which  are  given  to  classics,  two  to  philosophy, 
and  the  rfemaining  four  to  the  more  directly  profes- 
sional studies  of  divinity,  scripture,  church  history, 
canon  law,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Irish  languages. 
The  divinity  students,  250  in  number,  receive  a 
money-stipend  of  £20  annually;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  ordinary  course,  20  scholarships,  called  from 
the  founder,  Lord  Dunboyne,  'Dunboyne  Scholar- 
ships,' are  assigned  ^  by  competition  to   the  most 


distinguished  students,  and  may  be  held  for  three 
years.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  aboard 
of  trustees,  consisting  of  11  clerical  and  7  lay  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  care  of  the  internal  discipline  and 
studies  is  intrusted  to  an  academical  body,  consist- 
ing of  a  president  and  vice-president,  together  with  a 
mmierous  body  of  professors  and  deans.  A  visitorial 
power  is  vested  in  a  board  of  8  visitors,  of  whom 
5  are  named  by  the  crown,  and  3  elected  by  the 
trustees.  At  present,  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
OathoHc  clergy  receive  their  education  in  this  college. 
In  addition  to  the  parliamentary  endowment,  the 
college  also  possesses  some  landed  and  funded  pro- 
perty, the  result  of  donations  and  bequests,  the 
most  considerable  of  which  is  that  of  Lord  Dun- 
boyne, already  referred  to,  who,  having  been  Eoman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  having  for  a  time 
conformed  to  the  Protestant  faith,  returned  before 
death  to  his  ancient  behef,  and  in  dying  bequeathed 
his  estate  for  the  endowment  of  the  national  college. 
The  parliamentary  grant  to  this  college  constitutes 
the  sole' state  endowment  for  religious  purposes  which 
is  received  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

MA'YO,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of 
Connaught,  Ireland,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  1,363,882  acres,  of  which 
497,587  are  arable;  pop.  (1861)  254,449,  of  whom 
246,108  were  Koman  Catholics,  6939  Protestants 
of  the  EstabKshed  Church,  and  the  rest  Protestants 
of  other  denominations.  The  coast-line  of  M.  is 
about  250  miles.  The  surface  is  very  irregular,  the 
interior  beiug  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Ireland, 
bordered  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  separated 
from  each  other  at  the  sea  by  Clew  Bay.  Of  these 
ranges,  the  highest  points  are  Croagh  Patrick,  2610 
feet,  and  Nephin,  2646  feet  in  height.  The  soil 
of  the  central  plain  is  fertile,  and  for  the  most 
part  suitable  either  for  tillage  or  for  pasture, 
although  the  prevalence  of  rain  and  the  frequency 
of  ungenial  winds  render  the  pursuit  of  tfllage, 
especially  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  precarious  and 
unremunerative.  The  number  of  acres  under 
crop  in  1862  was  200,399.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
forms  in  most  parts  of  the  county  the  more  ordi- 
nary pursuit  of  the  agricultural  population.  In 
1862,  the  number  of  cattle  was  126,252;  of  sheep, 
230,819;  and  of  pigs,  39,630.  Ironstone  abounds 
in  some  districts,  but,  owing  to  want  of  fuel,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  work  it.  An  excellent  marble 
is  found  in  the  north-western  district,  and  there 
are  several  places  in  which  slates  are  successfully 
quarried.  The  chief  towns  are  Castlebar,  Westport, 
BaUina,  and  BaUinrobe.  Almost  the  orily  occupa- 
tions of  the  population  are  agriculture  and  fishing. 
A  valuable  salmon-fishery  exists  in  the  river  Moy ; 
and  the  small  lake  of  Lough  Mask  is  the  habitation 
of  the  well-knowu  'gillaroo'  trout.  The  Irish  lan- 
guage is  stiU  spoken  in  a  large  part  of  Mayo.  The 
number  of  national  schools  in  1861  was  243,  attended 
by  30,731  pupils,  of  whom  17,812  were  male,  and 
12,919  females. 

M.  formed  part  of  the  extensive  territory  granted 
by  Henry  II.  to  William  de  Burgho;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  14th  c,  one  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family,  seizing  on  the  counties  of  Galway 
and  M.,  threw  off  the  English  allegiance,  adopted 
the  'customs  of  the  Irishry,'  together  with  the 
Celtic  name^  of  MacWilliam.  In  the  year  1575 
the  MacWilliam  made  his  submission  at  Galway; 
but  having  subsequently  revolted,  the  district  was 
finally  subdued  by  Sir  Richard  Bingham  iu  1586. 
The  antiquities  of  M.  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical.  Four 
round  towers  are  stiU  in  existence,  and  there  are 
at  Cong  the  remains  of  a  splendid  abbey,  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  celebrated '  Cross 
of  Cong,'  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
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Academy,  was  fhe  archiepiseopal  crosier  of  Tuam, 
once  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  that  name. 

MA'YOK  (Fr.  maire,  Lat.  major;  see  Maob), 
originally  a  steward,  bailiflf,  or  overseer,  thence  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  corporate  town  in 
England  or  Ireland.  The  mayor  is  the  head  of  the 
local  judicature,  and  the  executive  officer  of  the 
municipality ;  he  is  elected  by  the  council  from  the 
aldermeu  or  councillors,  and  holds  office  for  a  year 
only.  His  duties  include  those  of  retiirning  officer 
in  aU  burghs  except  those  cities  and  towns  which, 
being  counties  of  themselves,  have  sheriffs  of  their 
own.  The  first  Mayor  of  London  was  appointed 
in  1189,  the  first  Mayor  of  DubUn  in  1409.  The 
mayors  of  London,  York,  and  DubHn  are  called 
'  Lord  Mayor.'  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has 
the  title  of  '  Right  Honourable,'  which,  along  with 
the  title  '  Lord,'  was  first  allowed  by  Edward  IIL 
in  1354 ;  is  the  representative  of  royalty  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  city,  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  Heutenancy,  the  conservator  of  the  river 
Thames;  and  on  the  demise  of  a  sovereign,  he 
becomes,  pro  tempore,  a  member  of  the  .Privy 
Council.  To  sustain  the  hospitality  of  the  city, 
he  receives  an  allowance  of  £8000  a  year,  with 
the  use  of  the  Mansion-house,  furniture,  carriages, 
&c.  He  is  chosen  by  the  Livery  (q.  v.)  on  the  29th 
September,  being  commonly  the  senior  alderman, 
who  has  been  sheriff,  but  not  Lord  Mayor.  In 
former  times,  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  first 
merchants  and  bankers  of  the  City  to  become  Lord 
Mayor ;  but  since  the  district  within  the  metropoli- 
tan boundaries  has  come  to  be  but  a  small  fraction 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  London,  this  has 
ceased  to  be  the  case ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  eye  of 
foreigners  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pubho  functionaries  of  the 
realm.  The  Mayor  of  Dublin  was  first  styled  Lord 
Mayor  by  Charles  IL  in  1665. 

M AY'SVILLB,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  63  miles  south-east 
of  Cincimiati.  It  is  finely  situated,  is  the  river- 
port  of  a  rich  territory,  and  the  largest  hemp-mart 
in  America.  It  has  extensive  manufactories  of 
cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  iron,  and  coal-oil.  It  con- 
tains the  county  buildings,  city-haU,  market,  2 
banks,  90  stores,  7  churches.     Pop.  7000. 

MAZANDERA'lsr,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  a  tract  of  low  coast-land,  about  200 
miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  Along  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  the  land  is  marshy,  but  further 
inland,  the  surface  becomes  elevated.  The  climate 
cannot  be  called  salubrious,  although  it  is  more 
healthy  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Ghilan.  The  soil  is  fertile  ;  rice,  cotton,  mulberry, 
sugar-cane,  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  are  produced.  It 
exports  silk,  cotton,  and  rice  to  Russia,  and  imports 
wooUen  goods,  cutlery,  tobacco,  &c.  Throughout 
the  whole  province,  parallel  with  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  extends  a  causeway,  constructed  by  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great  in  the  17th  c,  and  still  in  good 
repair.  Pop.  of  the  province,  about  150,000; 
capital,  Sari  (q.  v.). 

MAZARIlSr,  Jules  (Ital.  Giulio  Mazarini),  cardi- 
nal and  chief  minister  of  Prance  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.,  was  bom  14th  July  1602  at  Rome, 
or,  some  say,  at  Piscina  iu  the  Abruzzi.  The  social 
position  and  occupation  of  his  father  are  points 
in  dispute.  M.  studied  law  at  Rome  and  at  the 
Spanish  universities,  where  he  contrived  to  unite 
industry  with  amorous  gaiety.  Afterwards,  he 
entered  the  pope's  military  service,  perhaps  about 
1624.  Having  accompanied  a  papal  legate  to  the 
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court  of  Prance,  he  became  known  to  Richeheu 
about    1628,    who    perceived   his    great   political 
talents,  and  engaged  him  to  maintain  the  French 
interests  in   Italy,  which  he   did  while   stiU  em- 
ployed by   the   pope   as   vice-legate   to   Avignon 
(1632),  and  nuncio  to  the  French  court,  an  office 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1634.    The  Spaniards 
complained  of  his  partiality  for  France,  and  the 
pope  was  obliged  to  recall  him.    The  subtle  Italian 
was  not  thus  to    be    checkmated.      In   1639,  he 
openly  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  was 
naturalised  a  Frenchman ;  and  in  1641  received  a 
cardinal's  hat,  through  the  influence  of  Richelieu, 
who,  when  dying,  recommended  M.  to  the  king  as 
the  only  person  capable  of  carrying  on  his  pohtical 
system.     M.'s  position  was  one  of  great  difficulty 
amidst  the  intrigues,  jealousies,  and  strifes  of  the 
earher   years    of    Louis    XIV.'s   miuority.      The 
queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  was   at  first  par- 
ticularly hostile   to   him ;    but  although  she  was 
declared  sole   regent   and  guardian   of  the  young 
king,   M.   kept    his    place    as    minister,   and   soon 
made  himself  indispensable  to  her,  partly  by  his 
wonderful  business  qualities,  and  still  more  by  the 
exquisite  charm  of  his   manner,  so  that,  although 
wiih.  greater  smoothness,  he  ruled  with  almost  as 
unlimited  a  sway  as  Richelieu.    The  parliament, 
thinking  to    regain  political   power,  resisted  the 
registration  of  edicts  of  taxation  ;   but  M.   caused 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  be  arrested,  upon 
which    the    disturbances'  of    the    Fronde    (q.    v.) 
began.     The  court  retired  to  St  Germain ;  M.  was 
outlawed  by  the  parliament ;  but  by  the  truce  of 
Ruel,    he    stiU    remained    minister.      The    feeling 
against  him,  however,  became  still  more  inflamed, 
■(rfien,  at  his  instigation,  the  queen-regent  caused 
the  Princes  of  Condg  and  Conti  and  the  Duke  of 
Longueville  to  be  arrested  in  January  1650.      M. 
went  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  court  troops  to 
the  insurgent  provinces ;  and  softer  the  victory  at 
Rgthel,  shewed  so  much  insolence,  that  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  the  capital  made  common  cause 
against  him,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  secure 
his  safety  by  flight  to  the  Netherlands,  whilst  the 
press  teemed  wim  violent  publications  against  him, 
known  as  Mazarinades.     After  the  rebellion  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond6,  he  ventured  to  return  to  France  ; 
but  Paris  making  his   removal  a  condition  of  its 
submission,  he  retired  again  from  the  court,  and 
it  was  not  till  February  3,  1653,  that  he  made  a 
triumphant    entry    into    the    capital,    where    he 
was   received  with   significant   silence.      Yet  in   a 
short  time  he  was  popular,  and  had  acquired  his 
former  power.     Under  him,  the  influence  of  Francs 
amongst  the    nations   was   increased,   and    in   the 
internal   government   of   the   country   those   prin- 
ciples  of   despotism   were    estabhshed   on   which 
Louis  XIV.  afterwards  acted.    The  administration 
of  justice,  however,  became  veiy  corrupt,  and  the 
commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  sunk  into 
deep  depression.     It  is  admitted  that  as  a  financial 
administrator  he  was  far  inferior  to  Richelieu.     M. 
died  at  Vincennes,  9th  March  1661.     He  was  very 
niggardly  and  very  avaricious,  and  had  acquired 
in  various  ways,  fair  and  foul,  an  immense  fortune, 
amounting  to  12,000,000  Hvres,  which  he  offered 
to  the  king  shortly  before  he  died;    afraid,  it  is 
thought,  that  it  might  be  rudely  seized  from  his 
heirs.      Louis  declined  the  restitution,  which  was 
perhaps  what  the  wdy  minister  expected.     He  was 
privately  married  to  Anne  of  Austria.     See  the 
Memoirs  of   M.'s   contemporaries,  Retz,   Madame 
MotteviUe,  La  Roohefoucault,  Tureune,  Grammont, 
&e. ;  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.,  by  Voltaire;  Mme.  de 
Longueville,  &c.,  by  Victor  Cousin;  and  A.  Renge's 
Les  Niices  de  Mazarin. 


MAZATLAN-MAZZINI. 


MAZATLA'N',  a  seaport  o£  Mexico,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  its  own  name,  ■vrhioli  falls  into  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  lat.  23°  Iff  N., 
long.  106°  21'  W.  It  is  a  -well-huilt  and  picturesque 
town.  The  climate  ia  healthy,  but  very  hot  (85°  to 
105°  in  the  shade  during  August).  Pop.  from  12,000 
to  16,000 — a  mixed  race  of  old  Aztec  Mexicans, 
Indians,  Spaniards,  and  negroes.  The  chief  exports 
to  California  and  Europe  are  silver  doUais,  Brazil 
or  Lima  wood,  and  copper ;  imports,  provisions, 
machinery,  British  hardware  and  crockery,  and  dry 
goods  from  France  and  Germany.  In  1856,  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  exports  was  1,331,0.39  dollars. 
Kie  harhour  of  M.,  though  much  exposed  to  winds 
from  the  south-west,  is  the  most  important  on  the 
Mexican  coast. 

MAZBPPA,  Jan  ('John'),  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  was  born  about  1645,  and  was  descended 
of  a  poor  but  noble  family  of  Podolia.  He  became  a 
page  in  the  service  of  John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland. 
A  Polish  nobleman,  having  surprised  hini  in  an 
intrigue  with  his  wife,  caused  him  to  be  stripped 
naked,  and  bound  upon  his  own  horse,  lying  upon 
his  back,  and  with  his  head  to  its  tail,  and  sent 
the  animal  off,  leaving  M.  to  his  fate.  The  horse 
carried  him  to  his  own  distant  residence — not  to 
the  Ukraine,  as  has  been  often  said;  but  M.,  out 
of  shame,  fled  to  the  Ukraine,  joined  the  Cossacks, 
and  by  his  strength,  courage,  and  activity,  rose  to 
high  distinction  amongst  them,  and  in  1687  was 
elected  their  hetman.  He  won  the  confidence  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  loaded  him  with  honours, 
and  made  him  Prince  of  the  Ukraine ;  but  on  the 
curtailment  of  the  freedom  of  the  Cossacks  by 
-  Russia,  M.  conceived  the  idea  of  throwiag  off  the 
sovereignty  of  the  czar,  and  for  this  purpose  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
These  and  other  treasons  were  revealed  to  Peter 
the  Great,  who  did  not  credit  the  informants ;  but 
afterwards,  being  convinced  of  M.'s  guilt,  caused  a 
number  of  hia  accomplices  to  be  put  to  death.  M. 
joined  Charles  XII.,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  after  which  he  fled,  in  1709,  to  Bender, 
and  there  died  in  the  same  year.  His  story  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Byron,  of  a 
novel  by  Bulgarin,  and  of  two  paintings  by 
Horace  Vernet. 

MAZU'BKA,  a  lively  Polish  dance  of  the 
grotesque  kind,  the  music  of  which  is  sometimes  in 
J  time,  but  more  commonly  in  f .  The  peculiarity  of 
the  rhythm,  which  has  a  pleasing,  effect,  is  what 
characterises  the  music  of  the  Mazurka.  It  is 
danced  by  four  or  eight  pairs,  and  is  much  practised 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Poland. 

MAZZA'RA,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  26 
miles  south  of  Trapani,  stands  in  a  fine  plain  on 
the  seashore.  Pop.  8400.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  coUege, 
and  several  convents.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  cotton,  which  is  extensively  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

.  MAZZABI'JvrO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  fertile 
province  of  Caltanisetta,  and  15  mUes  south-east 
of  the  town  of  that  name.     Pop.  11,600. 

MAZZI'ITI,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  modern  Italy,  was  bom  in  1808  at 
Genoa,  his  father  being  a  physician  of  note,  of 
good  private  means.  In  youth,  M.  was  noted  for 
the  warmth  of  hia  friendships,  the  fixity  of  his  wiU, 
and  the  exaggerated  susceptibility  of  his  humane 
feelings.  From  birth,  sentiments  of  social  equahty 
were  engendered  in  him  by  the  example  of  his 
parents ;  and  very  early  the  degraded  political 
condition  of  his  country  began  to  prey  upon  his 
mind,  producing  ardent  aspirations  for  her  national 


unity  and  deliverance  from  foreign  domination, 
which  seemed  to  him  attainable  only  through  a 
return  to  the  republican  glories  of  ancient  tmies. 
M.'s  patriotic  enthusiasm  speedily  gained  absolute 
sway  over  his  spirit,  atd  led  him  to  renounce  his 
cherished  idea  of  a  life  of  literature  and  contem- 
plative study,  for  the  action  and  strife  of  the 
political  arena.  In  1827,  his  maiden  essay  in 
literature,  'Dell'  Amor  Patrio  di  Dante,'  appeared 
in  the  liberal  journal,  the  Subalpino;  and  he  subse- 
quently contributed  critical,  Hterary,  and  political 
papers  to  the  Antologia  of  Florence  and  the  Indi- 
catore  &enovese.  In  the  pages  of  this  latter  originally 
appeared  the  essay  subsequently  republished  under 
the  title  of  Seritti  d!un  liatiano  Vwente.  Literature, 
according  to  M.'s  own  assertion,  haviog  been  em- 
ployed by  the  liberal  party  solely  as  a  means  for 
the  great  end  of  Hberal  propagandism,  the  journals 
were  suppressed,  and  the  writers  disbandecL  In  1830, 
the  affiliation  of  M.  to  the  secret  society  of  the  Car- 
bonari was  the  introductory  step  to  his  practical 
political  career ;  and  the  young  member  was  speedily 
invested  with  a  preponderating  influence  in  the 
counsels  and  missions  of  the  body.  Insnared  and 
betrayed  by  a  Piedmontese  spy,  M.  was  arrested, 
detained  for  six  months  in  the  fortress  of  Savona, 
and  finally  liberated  on  condition  of  his  departure 
from  Italy.  After  short  residences  in  several  places, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  Marseille,  and  thence  he 
addressed  to  Ciarles  Albert  his  famous  letter,  which 
drew  down  on  the  daring  young  writer  a  decree  of 
perpetual  banishment.  The  organisation  of  a  new 
liberal  league,  '  Young  Italy,'  was  M.'s  next  work. 
Eepublican  and  unionist  to  the  core,  the  tendencies 
of  this  great  body  were  more  humanitarian  and 
universal  than  its  extinct  predecessor,  Carbonarism. 
In  addition  to  the  paramount  aim  of  Italy's 
republican  union  under  one  common  law,  and  the 
extinction  of  foreign  rule,  the  general  principles  of 
this  new  association  enforced  the  imiversal  obliga- 
tion to  labour  for  a  common  moral  regeneration, 
and  the  estabhshment  of  political  equality  over  the 
world.  Liberty,  equality,  and  humanity  were  the 
watchwords  of  the  body ;  '  God  and  the  People ' 
their  motto ;  white,  red,  and  green  their  trioolored 
banner;  education  and  insurrection  the  great 
agencies  of  their  operations ;  assassination  was  erased 
from  their  statutes,  and  the  symboHc  dagger  of 
the  Carbonari  was  replaced  by  the  more  humane 
emblems  of  a  book  and  the  cypress.  M.  was  the 
animating  spirit  of  this  formidable  league,  which 
speedily  enclosed  all  Eiu'ope  in  a  network  of 
similar  associations,  modified  to  meet  the  individual 
requirements  of  the  various  European  nationalities. 
Banishment  from  Marseille,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  operations  of  the  society  having  been 
revealed  to  the  authorities,  compelled  M.  to  resort 
to  concealment  for  a  period  of  several  months. 
About  this  time,  a  charge  Was  brought  against 
hitn  of  advocating  assassination  as  a  legitimate 
weapon  in  the  warfare  of  liberalism ;  but  the  charge 
was  proved  in  the  public  tribunals  of  France  to 
be  false;  and  in  the  British  parliament  (1845),  Sir 
James  Graham  made  an  apology  to  M.  for  having 
re-echoed  .  the  calumny.  The  first-fruits  of  La 
Giovine  Italia  was  the  revolutionary  expedition 
of  Savoy,  organised  by  M.  at  Geneva,  but  which 
was  defeated  by  the  royal  troops.  Sentence  of' 
death,  par  contumace,  was  recorded  against  M.  in 
the  Sardinian  courts  for  his  participation  in  the 
affair;  but  he  soon  recommenced  with  increased 
vigour  his  revolutionary  operations.  A  new  asso- 
ciation, entitled  '  New  Europe,'  and  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  European  rights  and  enfranchisement,  was 
inaugurated  by  the  exertions  of  M.  in  Switzerland. 
In  1837,  M.  quitted  Switzerland  for  England,  and 
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finally  took  up  hia  abode  in  London.  From  thence, 
his  labours  in  the  Italian  revolutionary  cause  have 
been  incessant.  To  trace  the  part  enacted  by  M. 
in  the  great  crisis  of  1848  would  be  to  record 
the  history  of  that  period,  so  intimately  were 
his  individual  acts  connected  with  the  coiu'se  of 
events.  The  resolute  combatant  of  partial  union 
and  monarchical  leadership  at  Milan,  M.  retired  to 
Switzerland  on  the  capitulation  of  Milan  to  the 
Austrians,  to  reappear  in  Florence  on  the  rising  of 
Tuscany,  and  finally  at  Rome,  where  he  was  elected 
triumvir  amidst  the  triumphant  rejoicings  of  the 
capital  of  Italy.  His  tenure  of  supreme  authority 
was  marked  by  such  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
success,  as  to  elicit  a  public  tribute  of  approbation 
from  Lord  Palmerston.  On  the  surrender  of  Home 
by  M.'s  advice,  he  quitted  the  city,  and  proceeded 
to  Lausanne  vid  Marseille.  The  conduct  of  France 
he  bitterly  attacked  in  public  letters  to  De  Tocque- 
viUe  and  others.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
London,  and  at  his  instigation,  risings  in  Milan 
(1853)  and  in  Piedmont  (1857)  were  attempted.  In 
1859,  while  lending  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence 
to  the  revolutionary  movements  going  on  in  Italy, 
he  combated  with  vigilant  foresight  the  threatened 
French  predominance,  and  refused  to  accord  faith 
to  the  Hberal  programme  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
Sicilian  expedition  of  1860  owed  as  much  to  the 
organisation  of  M.  as  to  the  heroic  command  of 
Garibaldi  (q.  v.).  In  the  more  recent  attempt,  which 
ended  in  the  inauspicious  engagement  of  Aspro- 
monte,  the  two  leaders  were  somewhat  at  variance 
as  to  the  most  efficient  plan  of  attack,  Rome  being 
preferred  by  Garibaldi,  while  Venice  was  deemed 
the  most  vulnerable  point  by  Mazzini. 

M.'s  writings  are  various  and  extensive,  and 
include  valuable  dissertations  on  art,  literature,  and 
music,  in  which  he  is  a  proficient.  He  founded 
several  liberal  journals,  and  contributed  able  papers 
to  various  British  periodicals.  His  valuable  nar- 
ration of  the  insurrection  of  Milan,  Oenni  e  Docu- 
rnenli  Intorno  aW  Insurrezione  Lomharda  e  alia 
Guerra  Regia  del  1848,  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English,  under  the  title.  Royalty  and 
Republicanism  in  Italy.  His  elevation  of  sentiment, 
and  the  flashing  eloquence  of  his  writings,  have 
exerted  an  immense  influence  on  the  fervid  youth 
of  Italy.  A  complete  edition  of  M.'s  works,  edited 
by  DaeUi,  and  corrected  by  M.  himself,  is  now  in 
course  of  pubhcation.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  M.'s  poKtioal  views,  few  will  oaU  in  question 
the  ardent  sincerity  of  his  patriotism.  Still  less 
can  we  refuse  to  admire  the  inflexibility  with 
which  he  has  pursued  his  aim,  unchecked  by  per- 
secution, calumny,  and  defeat.  M.  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  that  personal  fascination  by  which 
friends  are  converted  into  ardent  partisans.  In  his 
private  life,  he  is  allowed  to  be  a  model  of  purity 
and  frugal  simplicity,  as  in  his  public  career  he 
has  been  conspicuous  for  disinterestedness  and  s.elf- 
abnegation;  and  to  these  personal  virtues  of  M., 
aided  by  his  extraordinary  influence  and  eloquence, 
those  who  know  Italy  best  ascribe  a  great  share  at 
least  in  inspiring  that  higher  tone  of  life  manifest 
in  recent  years  among  the  Italian  youth,  without 
which  the  pohtical  regeneration  of  the  country 
would  have  been  impossible. 

MEAD,  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  honey. 
The  honey  is  mixed  with  water,  and  fermentation 
is  induced  and  conducted  in  the  usual  manner. 
Cottagers  sometimes  use  the  honey  which  remains 
in  the  combs  after  the  usual  processes  of  dropping 
and  squeezing,  for  making  mead,  which  is  a  thin  and 
very  brisk,  but  at  the  same  time  hiscious  beverage. 
Mead  has  been  in  use  from  very  ancient  times,  and 
was  known  equally  to  the  polished  nations  of 
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Southern  Europe  and  the  barbarous  tribes  of  more 
northern  regions.  PKny  says  it  has  aU  the  bad 
qualities  of  wine,  but  not  the  good  ones.  The  Latin 
name  is  Hydromeli. 

MEADOW  GRASS  (Poa),  a  genus  of  Grasses, 
having    a    loose  spreading   panicle,   the    spikeleta 
usually  containing  a  number  of  florets,  and  with  two 
glumes  shorter  than  the  florets,  the  florets  each 
having  two  palese,  which  are  bluntish  and  awnless, 
the  fruit   free.      The    species   are  very  numerous, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of 
the  world,  and  forming  in  these  a  very  important 
part  of  the  herbage  of  pastures  and  meadows.  Most 
of  the  species  are  of  a  slender  and  delicate  appear- 
ance,  with   small   spikelets   and  florets ;    and  the 
herbage  is  tender,  nutritious,  and  rather  abundant. 
Of   the   British  species,   the   Rough-stalked   M. 
G.    (P.    trivialis)    and    the    Smooth-stalked    M. 
G.    {P.  pratensis)    are   among   the   most    common, 
and   are   esteemed   among  the   most  valuable   for 
sowing  in  mixtures   of   grasses   for  pasture. — The 
Aeyssinxak  M.  G.  (P.  Abyssinica),  an  annual  species, 
yields   immense  returns   of   herbage   in   its   native 
country,  but  a  warmer  climate  than  that  of  Britain 
seems   to  be   requisite   for   its    successful   cultiva- 
tion.    It  is  called  Teff  in  Abyssinia,  and  its  seeds 
are  used  as  corn  for  making  bread-      Beer  is  made 
by  putting  slices   of  this  bread  into  warm  water, 
the  temperature   of  which   is   kept  up  in   a  close 
vessel  for  some  days. — P.  annua  is   an  extremely 
common  British  species,  springing  up  continually  as 
a  weed  in  cultivated  grounds,   and  abounding  on 
waysides  as  well  as  in  pastures.     It  is  often  to  be 
seen  in  flower,  even  in  winter,  and  in  summer  is 
said  to  ripen  its  seeds  in  four  or  five  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing.     It  is  employed  with  advan- 
tage for  sowing  on  greens  in  towns,  and  wherever 
from   any   cause  perennial  grasses    are   apt  to  be 
destroyed.     It  is  very  abundant  in  most  parts  of 
Enrope,  and  Dr  Hooker  found  it  at  one  of  the  most 
elevated    passes    of    the    Himalaya    Mountains. — 
Manna  Grass  (q.  v.)  is  closely  allied  to  this  genua. 
MEADOW  SAFFRON.     See  Colohictjm. 

MEADOWS,  a  term  somewhat  indefinitely 
applied  to  moist  level  lands  covered  with  grass, 
which  is  usually  rich  in  consequence  of  the  moisture, 
and  often  also  from  advantages  of  soil.  The  grass 
is  either  used  for  pasture,  or  is  mown  and  carried 
away.  Water  Meadows  are  meadows  in  which  the 
supply  of  water  is  increased  and  regulated  by 
artificial  irrigation.  See  Ieeigation.  The  herbage 
of  all  meadows  consists  generally  of  various  kinds 
of  grasses ;  meadow-grass,  rye-grass,  timothy,  fox- 
tail, and  bent-grass  or  fiorin,  predominating. 

MEAL  (Sax.  mcel,  a  part  or  portion ;  Ger.  mold), 
a  portion  of  food  taken  at  one  time,  a  repast. 
The  number  of  meals  eaten  per  day  has  varied  at 
different  times  and  in  difl'erent  countries.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  classic  ages,  it  was 
the  general  practice  to  have  the  principal  meal 
towards  evening,  a  light  meal  in  the  morning,  and 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  aJcratisma, 
ariston,  and  deipnon  of  the  Greeks,  corresponded 
nearly  to  th-e  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner  of  our 
own  country  at  the  present  time;  the  first  was 
taken  immediately  after  rising  in  the  morning,  the 
second  about  mid-day,  and  the  deipnon,  the  principal 
meal,  often  not  tiH  after  sunset.  In  Rome  of  the 
Augustan  age,  the  three  corresponding  meals  were 
jentaailum,  prandium,  and  caina.  The  two  former 
were  simple  and  hasty,  except  among  persons  of 
luxurious  habits,  with  whom  the  mid-day  meal  was 
sometimes  of  an  elaborate  description.  The  ccBna, 
taken  in  the  evening,  consisted  of  three  courses, 
with  often  a  great  variety  of  viands.     Rechning 
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was  the  usual  posture  at  meals  for  the  men,  the 
■women  and  children  sitting.  Two  persons,  and 
ocoasionally  three,  reclined  on.  one  couch.  Before  a 
guest  took  his  place  at  table,  his  shoes  were  taken 
off,  and  his  feet  washed  by  an  attendant. 

In  medieval  and  modern  Europe,  the  prevailing 
practice,  down  nearly  to  the  middle  of  last  century, 
was  to  have  three  meals  in  the  day,  the  mid-day,  and 
not  the  evening  meal,  being  the  principal  one.  The 
habits  of  all  classes  were  early ;  four  was  a  usual 
hour  for  rising,  and  five  for  breakfast.  Twelve  was 
the  dinner-hour,  when  it  was  the  usage  in  England 
down  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  for  every  table, 
from  that  of  the  twenty-shiUing  freeholder,  to  the 
table  in  the  baron's  hall  and  abbey  refectory,  to 
be  open  to  all-comers,  with  free  fare,  bread,  beef 
and  beer.  Supper  followed  in  the  evening,  a  less 
abundant  repetition  of  dinner.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  120  years,  a  revolution  has  been  going  on  in  the 
hour  of  dinner,  which  has  gradually  got  later  till 
it  has  reached  the  present  iisage  of  from  six  to 
eight  in  the  evening  among  the  more  cultivated 
classes.  The  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  changed  our  habits  as  regards 
meals.  They  form  an  essential  part  of  our  break- 
fast, which  is  later  than  that  of  our  ancestors,  from 
nine  to  ten.  The  meal  called  tea  is  but  a  part  of 
dinner,  and  supper,  as  a  regular  meal,  has  nearly 
disappeared.  A  light  meal,  called  luncheon,  is  often 
taken  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  Our  dinner 
has  therefore  come  nearly  to  correspond  with  the 
supper  of  our  ancestors.  This  change  of  hours 
has  brought  with  it  one  important  change  to  the 
better  in  social  habits ;  the  excessive  drinldng,  so 
common  during  the  Georgian  era,  even  among 
people  of  refinement,  has  disappeared;  the  long 
carousals  of  that  period  have  been  abridged  to  an 
hour,  or  half  an  hour,  spent  over  wine  after  dinner. 
In  Britain,  dinner  is,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
made  a  social  meal,  and  an  occasion  of  meeting 
one's  friends ;  and  public  dinners,  with  toasts  and 
after-dinner  speeches,  are  a  characteristically  British 
mode  of  celebrating  any  public  event  or  anniversary. 
In  France  and  Italy,  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
dinner-hour  has  not  proceeded  further  than  four  or 
five  o'clock.  In  Germany,  the  usage  stiU  obtains, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  an  early  dinner  and  a  supper. 
One  o'dick  is  a  usual  ditmer-hour,  and  even  the 
court  hour  has  hardly  advanced  beyond  three  and 
four.  In  Vienna,  and  some  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  five  meals  a  day 
— breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper. 

MEAL.    See  Bread. 

MEAL-WORM,  the  larva  of  Tenebrio  moUtor,  a 


Tenebrio  Molitor : 
1  and  2,  perfect  insect ;  3,  pupa ;  4,  larva  (meal-Trorm). 

coleopterous  insect  of  a  genus  allied  to  Blaps  (q.  v.), 
but  possessing  wings  and  wing-covers.  The  perfect 
insect  is  of  a  pitchy  or  dark  chestnut  colour,  smooth, 


about  half  an  inch  long,  with  short  ll-jointed 
anteimse,  and  stout  legs.  It  is  a  common  insect  in 
Britain,  most  active  in  the  evening,  abounding  in 
granaries,  mills,  and  houses  in  which  considerable 
stores  of  meal  or  flour  are  kept ;  as  its  eggs  are 
deposited  among  these  substances,  on  which  the 
larva  feeds,  often  doing  considerable  injury.  Stores 
of  ship-biscuit  often  suffer  from  this  cause.  The 
larva  is  about  'an  inch  long,  thin  and  round,  of 
an  ochreous  colour,  with  bright  rusty  bands,  very 
smooth  and  glossy,  with  six  small  feet,  and  two 
very  short  antenniB. — Another  species,  T.  obscurua, 
has  been  introduced  with  American  flour,  and  has 
become  pretty  common  in  some  parts  of  Britain. 
The  insect  is  of  a  dull  black  colour  above ;  the 
under  parts,  legs,  and  antennse,  chestnut.  The  larva 
is  shining  and  pale  brown. — Cleanliness  and  care 
are  the  best  preventives  of  these  pests.  Meal- 
worms are  a  favourite  and  excellent  food  of  caged 
nightingales. 

MEALY  BUG  (Coccus  adonidum),  an  insect 
naturaUsed  in  our  hothouses,  and  very  injurious  to 
pine-apples  and  other  plants.  It  is  reddish,  and 
covered  with  a  white  powdery  substance.  See 
Coccus. 

MEAN,  in  Mathematics,  is  a  term  interpolated 
between  two  terms  of  a  series,  and  consequently 
intermediate  in  magnitude.  The  Geometric  Mean 
(q.  V.)  of  two  numbers  is  always  less  than  their^riii/i- 
metic  Meam  (q.  v.),  and  greater  than  their  Harmonic 
Mean;  and  the  geometric  mean  is  itself  a  geo- 
metric mean  between  the  two  other  '  means.' 

MEARNS.    See  Kincaedineshiee. 

MEASLES  (known  also  as  EuBBOLA  and  MoE- 
BiLLi)  is  one  of  the  group  of  blood-diseases  termed 
Exantliemata  (q.  v.),  although,  from  the  eruption  which 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  is  sometimes 
classed  with  the  skin-diseases.  It  is  communicable 
from  person  to  person,  and  seldom  occurs  more  than 
once  in  the  same  individual.  Its  period  of  incuba- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  the  time  that  elapses  between 
exposure  to  the  contagion  and  the  first  appearance 
of  the  febrile  symptoms  which  precede  the  eruption 
■ — is  usually  about  a  fortnight ;  then  come  lassitude 
and  shivering,  which  are  soon  followed  by  heat  of 
skiu,  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  thirst.  The  respiratory  mucous  membrane  is 
aJso  affected,  and  the  symptoms  are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  of  a  severe  cold  in  the  head,  accom- 
panied with  a  dry  cough,  a  sKght  sore  throat,  and 
sometimes  tightness  of  the  chest. 

The  eruption  which  is  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease usually  appears  upon  the  fourth  day  from  the 
commencement  of  the  febrile  symptoms  and  the 
catarrh — seldom  earlier,  but  not  unfrequeutly  some 
days  later.  It  is  a  rash,  consisting  at  first  of  minute 
red  papulae,  which,  as  they  multiply,  coalesce  into 
crescentio  patches.  It  is  two  or  three  days  in 
coming  out,  beginning  on  the  face  and  neck,  and 
gradually  travelling  downwards.  The  rash  fades 
in  the  same  order  as  it  occurs  ;  and  as  it  begins  to 
decline  three  days  after  its  appearance,  its  whole 
duration  is  about  a  week.  The  red  colour  gives 
way  to  a  somewhat  yellowish  tint,  and  the  cuticle 
crumbles  away  in  a  fine  bran-like  powder ;  the  pro- 
cess being  often  attended  with  considerable  itching. 

There  are  two  important  points  in  which  it  differs 
from  Smallpox  (q.  v.),  with  which  in  its  early  stage 
it  may  be  confounded :  these  are — I.  That  the  fever 
does  not  cease  or  even  abate  when  the  eruption 
appears,  but  sometimes  increases  in  intensity ;  and 
(2),  that  the  disease  is  not  more  severe  or  more 
dangerous  because  the  eruption  is  plentiful  or  early. 
The  character  of  the  eruption,  after  the  first  day, 
will  serve  to  remove  all  doubt  regarding  these  two 
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diseases  ;  and  the  comparative  prevalence  of  either 
disease  in  the  neighbourhood  will  materially  assist  in 
forming  the  diagnosis.  It  ia  distinguished  from 
Scarlet  Fever  (q.  v.)  or  scarlatina,  (1),  by  the  pre- 
sence at  the  outset  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  latter  disease,  at  any  rate,  prior  to 
the  eruption ;  (2),  by  the  absence  of  the  throat- 
affection,  which  iilways  accompanies  well-marked 
cases  of  scarlet  fever ;  (3),  by  the  character  of  the 
rash,  which  in  measles  is  said  to  present  somewhat 
the  tint  of  the  raspberry,  and  in  scarlet  fever,  that 
of  a  boiled  lobster;  which  in  measles  appears  in 
crescentio  patches,  and  in  scarlet  fever  is  universally 
diffused  ;  which  in  measles  usually  appears  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  in  scarlet  fever  on  the  second  day 
of  the  disease. 

In  ordinary  uncomplicated  measles,  the  prognosis 
is  almost  always  favourable.  The  chief  danger  is 
from  inflammation  of  some  of  the  textures  that 
compose  the  lungs ;  and  in  scrofulous  children,  it 
often  leaves  chronic  pulmonary  mischief  behind  it. 
No  age  is  exempt  from  the  disease,  but  it  is  much 
more  common  in  childhood  than  subsequently.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  most  persons  have  it  in 
early  life,  and  are  thus  protected  from  an  attack  at 
a  later  period. 

In  mild  forma  of  the  disease,  nothing  more  ia 
requiaite  than  to  keep  the  patient  on  a,  low  diet, 
attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  prevent  expo- 
sure to  cold,  which  is  best  accomplished  by  keeping 
him  in  bed  with  the  ordinary  warmth  to  which  he 
is  accustomed  in  health.  If  the  chest-symptoms 
become  urgent,  they  must  be  treated  according  to 
their  nature.  Bronchitis  (q.  v.),  sometimes  extend- 
ing into  Pneimioma  (q.  v.),  is  most  to  be  feared. 
If  the  eruption  disappear  prematurely,  it  may  some- 
times be  brought  back  by  placing  the  patient  iu  a 
warm  bath.  In  such  cases,  stimulants  are  often 
required,  but  must,  of  course,  only  be  given  by 
the  advice  of  the  physician.  The  patient  must  be 
carefully  protected  from  exposure  to  cold  for  a  week 
or  two  after  the  disease  has  apparently  disappeared, 
as  the  lungs  and  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels  are  for 
some  time  very  susceptible  to  inflammatory  attacks. 

MEASURE,  in  Music,  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
quantity  of  notes  which  are  placed  in  the  bar,  and 
which  is  generally  called  the  time,  of  which  there 
are  but  two  kinds,  viz.,  common  time,  containing  an 
equal  quantity  of  notes  in  the  bar,  and  triple  tune, 
containing  an  unequal  quantity.  Common  time  is 
generally  marked  with  a  C  at  the  beginning,  which 
means  that  every  bar  oontaina  four  crotchets,  or 
their  value  in  other  notes.  There  are  also  other 
kinds  of  common  time,  which  are  marked  f,  f,  f. 
Triple  time  is  marked  |,  %,  %,  |,  |.  Sometimes,  iu 
common  time,  we  have  '-i^,  ^-f.  The  lower  figure  indi- 
cates the  parts  of  the  semibreve,  and  the  upper  figure 
shews  how  many  of  these  parts  there  are  in  the  oar. 

MEATH,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of 
Leinster,  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  the  county  of  Dubhn ;  area,  906  square 
miles,  or  580,083  acres,  of  which  547,391  are  arable, 
16,033  are  uncultivated.  Pop.  (1851)  140,748 ;  (1861) 
110,575,  of  whom  103,489  are  Roman  Catholics^ 
6584  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
rest  Protestants  of  other  denominatious.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  an  undulating  level, 
forming  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great  lime- 
stone plain  of  Ireland,  and  rising  slightly  towards 
the  north  and  north-west.  No  minerals  of  any 
importance  are  found.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam, 
and  extremely  fertile ;  but  it  has  long  been  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  pasture ;  the  total  extent  under 
cereal  crops  in  1862  being  only  78,751  acres.  In 
the  same  year,  the  cattle  amounted  to  142,906, 
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the  sheep  to  200,022,  and  the  pigs  to  17,357.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Boyne  and  Blaokwater.  The 
principal  towns  are  Trim,  Navan,  and  Kells,  in 
the  first  of  which  the  assizes  are  held.  M.  pos- 
sesses abundant  means  of  internal  communication, 
being  intersected  by  numerous  roada  and  several 
railways,  as  also  by  the  Royal  Canal.  The  coast- 
line is  about  10  miles,  but  without  any  port  of 
importance,  even  as  a  fishing-station.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  are  almost  exclusively  agriciJ- 
tural.  Anciently,  M.,  which  included  West  Meath, 
and  probably  portions  of  several  other  adjacent 
counties,  constituted  one  of  the  kingdoms  into 
which  Ireland  was  divided,  the  royal  seat  being 
the  celebrated  Temor  or  '  Tara  of  the  Kings,'  the 
scene  of  the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  under 
St  Patrick.  After  the  English  invasion,  M.  was 
early  occupied  by  Strongbow,  and  was  erected  into 
a  county  palatine  by  Henry  II.,  who  conferred  it 
on  Hugh  de  Lacy.  From  this  time  forward,  it  was 
the  scene  of  many  conflicta.  In  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  waa  separated  into  East 
and  West  Meath.  Few  Irish  counties  present 
so  many  interesting  relics  of  Irish  antiquities  of 
all  the  various  periods.  Celtic  remains  abound 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Boyne  and  Blackwater. 
The  earthworks  of  the  ancient  royal  seat  at  Tara 
are  still  discernible,  and  some  valuable  and  highly 
characteristic  gold  ornaments  were  there  discovered. 
John's  castle  at  Trim  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
monuments  of  Enghsh  rule  in  Ireland.  The  round 
tower  and  sculptured  crosses  of  Kells  are  singu- 
larly interesting ;  and  almost  every  parish  in  the 
county  contains  some  relic  of  the  feudal  or  eccle- 
siastical structures  which  formerly  covered  the  land, 
M.  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

MEAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Marne,  on  the  river  Marne,  25  miles 
east-north-east  of  Paris.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
its  cathedral,  begun  in  the  11th  c,  is  a  noble  Gothic 
structure.  Bosauet,  the  famous  preacher,  was 
bishop  here,  and  is  buried  in  the  choir.  Corn  and 
fiour  from  the  water-mills  on  the  Marne  are  sent  to 
Paris  in  large  quantities,  and  there  are  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  other  cloths,  pottery,  leather,  salt- 
petre, &o.    Pop.  10,000. 

MB'CCA  {Om  Al  Kara,  Mother  of  Cities),  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Hedjaz,  and,  through  being  the  birthplace 
of  Mohammed,  the  ceniaral  and  most  holy  city  of  all 
Islam.  It  is  situated  in  21°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  40°  8'  E. 
long.,  245  miles  south  of  Medina,  and  about  65  miles 
east  of  Jiddah,  the  well-known  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
in  a  narrow,  barren  valley,  surrounded  by  bare  lulls 
and  sandy  plains,  and  watered  by  the  brook  Wadi- 
Al-Tarafeyn.  The  city  is  about  1500  paces  long, 
and  about  650  broad,  and  ia  divided  into  the  Upper 
and  Lower  City,  with  about  25  chief  quarters.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  rather  regular,  but  unpaved ; 
excessively  dusty  in  summer,  and  muddy  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  houses,  three  or  four  stories 
high,  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  ornamented  with 
paintings,  and  their  windows  open  on  the  streets. 
The  rooms  are  much  more  handsomely  furnished, 
and  altogether  in  a  better  state  than  is  usual  in 
the  Bast  ;  the  inhabitants  of  M.  making  their 
living  chiefly  by  letting  them  to  the  pilgrims  (see 
Hajj)  who  flock  hither  to  visit  the  Beit  Ullah 
(House  of  God),  or  chief  mosque,  containing  the 
Kaaba  (q.  v.).  This  mosque,  capable  of  holding 
about  35,000  persona,  is  surrounded  by  19  gates 
surmounted  by  seven  minarets,  and  contains  several 
rows  of  pillars,  about  20  feet  high,  and  about  18 
inches  in  diameter,  of  marble,  granite,  porphyry, 
and  common  sandstone,  which  at  certain  distances 
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are  surmounted  by  small  domes.  A  great  number  of 
pepple  are  attaobed  to  the  mosque  m  some  kind  of 
eoolesiastioal  capacity,  as  katibs,  muftia,  mueddins, 
&o.  No  other  pubbo  place  or  building,  sacred  or 
profane,  of  any  importance,  ia  to  be  found  in  tbia 
city,  which  also  ia  singularly  destitute  of  trees 
and  verdure  of  any  kind.  It  is  protected  by  three 
castellated  buildings,  and  is  governed  by  a  sherif. 
The  population  has,  in  consequence  of  the  rabidly 
decreasing  number  of  pilgrims,  fallen  off  consider- 
ably of  late,  from  above  100,000  to  hardly  40,000, 
who  do  not  find  the  100,000  annual  pUgrims  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  in  the  state  of  prosperity  of 
former  years.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  M.' 
hardly  deserve  mention;  the  chief  articles  manu- 
factured there  are  chapleta  for  the  pious  pilgrims. 
The  townspeople  themselves  are  lively,  polished, 
and  frivolous,  and  growing  up  amid  an  immense 
concourse  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  are 
generally  able  to  converse  in  three  or  four  eastern 
languages.  Respecting  the  history  of  M.,  it  was 
known  to  Ptolemy  already  as  Maooraba,  and  first 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Kosaitea,  later  to  tho 
Koreish.  Mohammed,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  it  precipitately  (see  Hedjbah)  in  622,  returned 
to  it  and  conquered  it  in  627.  Within  the  course  of 
the  present  century,  M.  was  taken  by  the  Wahabitea 
(1803),  but  ^ven  up  again  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
Mehemed  Ali  (1833)  whoae  son,  Ibrahim,  was  made 
Sheik  El  Haram — '  of  the  Sacred  Place.'  At  present, 
however,  M.  ia  directly  dependent  on  the  sultan. — A 
oertaiu  balm,  called  Balm  of  Mecca,  is  made  from  a 
plant  which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  called  Besem. 

MECHANICAL  POWERS  —  MACHrNBS. 
Machines  are  instruments  interposed  between  the 
moving  power  and  the  resistance,  with  a  view  of 
changiug  the  direction  of  the  force,  or  otherwise 
modifying  it.  Machines  are  of  various  degrees  of 
complexity;  but  the  simple  parts,  or  elements  of 
which  they  are  all  composed,  are  reducible  to  a 
very  few.  These  elementary  machines  are  called  the 
MechaotoaIi  Poweks,  and  are  usually  reckoned  as 
six  in  number,  three  being  primary — viz.,  the  lever, 
inclined  plane,  a,nA  pulley;  and  three  secondary,  or 
derived  from  the  others — viz.,  the  wJieeUand-aicle 
(derived  from  the  lever),  the  wedge,  and  the  screw 
(both  derived  from  the  inclined  plane).  To  these 
some  add  toothed- wheels.  What  is  special  to  each 
machine,  wlU  be  found  under  its  name ;  a  few 
observations  applicable  to  all  may  appropriately  be 
made  here.  1.  In  treating  of  the  theory  of  the  lever 
and  other  mechanical  powers,  the  queation  really 
examined  ia,  not  what  power  is  necessary  to  move 
a  certain  weight,  but  what  power  is' necessary  to 
balance  it ;  what  force  at  P,  for  instance  (see  Lever, 
fig.  1),  will'  just  keep  W  suspended.  This  once  done, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  least  additional  force  to  P  wiU 
suffice  to  begin  motion.  2.  In  pure  theoretical 
mechanics,  it  ia  assumed  that  the  machines  are 
without  weight.  A  lever,  for  instance,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  mere  rigid  line ;  it  is  also  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  rigid,  not  bending  or  altering  its  form 
under  any  pressure.  The  motion  of  the  machine  is 
also  supposed  to  be  without  friction.  In  practical 
mechanics,  the  weight  of  the  machine,  the  yielding 
of  its  parts,  and  the  resistance  of  friction,  have  to 
be  taken  into  account.  3.  When  the  effect  of  a 
machine  is  to  make  a  force  overcome  a  resistance 
greater  than  itseK,  it  is  said  to  give  a  mechanical 
'  advantage.  A  machine,  however,  never  actually 
increases  power — ^for  that  would  be  to  create  work 
or  energy,  a  thing  now  known  to  be  as  impossible 
as  to  create  matter.  What  is  gained  in  one  way 
by  a  machine  is  always  lost  in  another.  One  pound 
at  the  long  end  of  a  lever  will  lift  ten  pounds  at 


the  short  end,  if  the  arms  are  rightly  proportioned  j 
but  to  lift  the  ten  pounds  through  one  foot,  it  must 
descend  ten  feet.  The  two  weights,  when  thus  in 
motion,  have  equal  momenta ;  the  moving  mass 
multiplied  into  its  velocity,  ia  equal  to  the  resisting 
mass  multiplied  into  its  velocity.  When  the  lever 
seem?  to  multiply  force,  it  only  concentrates  or 
accumulates  the  exertions  of  the  force.  The 
descending  one-pound  weight,  in  the  case  above 
supposed,  may  be  conceived  as  making  ten  distinct 
exertions  of  its  force,  each  through  a  space  of  a  foot ; 
and  aU  these  are  concentrated  in  the  raising  of  the 
ten-pound  weight  through  one  foot.  The  principle 
thus  illustrated  in  the  caae  of  the  lever  holds  good 
of  all  the  other  mechanical  powers.  4.  The  object 
of  a  machine  ia  not  always  to  increase  force  or  pres- 
sure ;  it  is  as  often  to  gain  velocity  at  the  expense 
of  force.  See  Levee.  In  a  spinning-factory,  e.  g., 
the  object  of  the  train  of  machinery  la  to  distribute 
the  slowly  working  force  of  a  powerful  water-wheel, 
or  other  prime  mover,  among  a  multitude  of  ter- 
minal parts  moving  rapidly,  but  having  little  resist- 
ance to  overcome.  5.  The  mechanical  advantage 
of  a  compound  machine  is  theoretically  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  separate  mechanical  advantages  of 
the  simple  machines  composing  it ;  but  in  applying 
machines  to  do  work,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  inertia  of  the  materials  composing  them,  the 
flexure  of  parts  subjected  to  strains,  and  the  friction 
which  increases  rapidly  with  the  complexity  of  the 
parts ;  and  these  considerations  make  it  desirable 
that  a  machine  should  consist  of  as  few  parts  as  are 
consistent  with  the  work  it  has  to  do.  6.  The 
forcea  or  '  Moving  Powera '  by  which  machines  are 
driven,  are  the  muscular  strength  of  men  and 
animals,  wind,  water,  electrical  and  magnetic  attrac- 
tions, steam,  &c. ;  and  the  grand  object  in  the 
construction  of  machines  is,  how,  with  a  given 
amount  of  impelling  power,  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  of  the  kind  required.  See  WoEK, 
FooT-poTnro.  This  gives  riae  to  a  multitude  of 
problems,  some  more  or  leas  general,  others  relating 
more  especially  to  particular  cases — problems,  the 
investigation  of  which  constitutes  the  science  of 
Applied  Mechanics.  One  of  the  questions  of  most 
general  application  is  the  following :  If  the  resistance 
to  a  machine  were  gradually  reduced  to  zero,  its 
velocity  would  be  constantly  accelerated  until  it 
attained  a  maximum,  which  would  be  when  the 
point  to  which  the  impelbng  force  is  applied  was 
moving  at  the  same  rate  as  the  impelling  force 
itself  (e.  g.,  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine)  would 
move  if  unresisted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resist- 
ance were  increased  to  a  certain  point,  the  machine 
would  come  to  a  stand.  Now  the  problem  is,  between 
these  two  extremes  to  find  the  rate  at  which  the 
greatest  effect  or  amount  of  work  is  got  from  the 
same  amount  of  driving  power.  The  investigation 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  the  result  ia,  that 
the  greatest  effect  is  produced  when  the  velocity  of 
the  point  of  application  is  one-third  of  the  maximum 
velocity  above  spoken  of.  The  moving  force  and 
the  resistance  should  therefore  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
produce  this  velocity. 

MECHANICS  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  of  forces  and  of  their  action  on  bodies,  either 
directly  or  by  the  agency  of  machinery.  The  nature 
of  force  will  be  found  treated  of  under  FoEOE.  The 
action  of  forces  on  bodies  may  be  in  the  form  of 
pressure  or  of  impulse,  and  may  or  may  not  produce 
motion.  When  the  forces  are  so  balanced  as  to 
preserve  the  body  affected  by  them  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  their  actions  are  investigated  in  that 
branch  of  mechanics  called  Statics  (q.  v.) ;  when 
motion  is  produced,  they  are  considered  under 
the  head  of  Dynamics  (q.  v.),  or  Kinetics.     The 
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equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids  (including  liquids 
and  gases)  is  treated  in  the  subordinate  branches 
of  Hydeostatios  and  Hydrodynamics  ;  though  the 
special  terms  Abeostatios  and  Abeodynamios  (for 
which  the  comprehensive  term  Pneumatics  is  often 
used)  are  sometimes  employed  to  designate  those 
portions  of  the  science  of  mechanics  in  •which  the 
action  of  gaseous  bodies  is  treated  of. 

The  science  of  mechanics  owes  very  little  to  the 
ancient  philosophers.  They  were  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  on  the  lever — discovered 
by  Archimedes — and  had  reduced  the  theory  of  all 
the  mechanical  powers,  except  the  pulley  and  the 
inclined  plane  and  its  derivatives,  to  that  of  the 
lever,  but  this  was  nearly  all.  Archimedes,  start- 
ing from  the  principle  of  equilibrium  on  the  lever, 
struck  out  the  idea  of  a  centre  of  gravity  for  every 
body,  and  investigated  the  position  of  that  point 
for  the  triangle,  parabola,  and  paraboloid.  Till 
the  16th  c,  the  science  remained  stationary,  Cardan, 
the  Marquis  Ubaldi,  and  Stevinus — who  was  the 
first  to  give  the  correct  theory  of  equilibrium  on  the 
inoHned  plane — then  gave  it  a  sKght  impetus,  and 
the  labours  of  Galileo,  who  introduced  the  expres- 
sion of  mechanical  propositions  in  mathematical 
formulas,  discovered  the  laws  regulating  the  motion 
of  falling  bodies,  and  originated  investigations  con- 
cerning the  strength  of  materials,  placed  the  science 
on  a  broad  and  substantial  basis.  Torricelli,  Des- 
cartes, Pascal,  Fermat,  Eoberval,  and  Huyghens,  on 
the  continent,  and  WaHis  and  Wren  in  England — the 
last  three  of  whom  simultaneously  discovered  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  collision  of  bodies — added 
each  his  quota  to  the  new  science,  as  mechanics 
was  then  called.  In  1687,  appeared  Newton's 
Principia,  in  which  the  complete  experimental  basis 
of  the  subject  was  first  laid  down  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  the  mechanical  principles  which 
"had  before  been  considered  to  act  only  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  were  shewn  to  rule  and  direct  the 
motions  of  the  planets.  Contemporary  with  New- 
ton were  Leibnitz,  and  the  two  elder  BernouUhs, 
James  and  John,  who,  besides  contributing  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  the  science,  appUed  to'  it 
the  newly-invented  differential  calculus,  which  was 
found  to  be  a  weapon  of  immense  power.  From 
this  time,  a  constant  succession  of  illustrious  men 
have  prosecuted  the  study  of  theoretical  mechanics, 
or  of  subjects  connected  with  it.  The  chief  names 
are  Daniel  Bernouilli,  Euler,  D'Alembert,  Clairaut, 
Lagrange,  Laplace.  Lagrange's  Micanique  Analy- 
iique  not  only  systematised  the  subject,  but  enor- 
mously increased  its  power  and  the  range  of  its 
applications.  The  last  great  additions  to  the  science 
are  those  made  by  Sir  W.  E.  Hamilton  (q.  v.)  under 
the  name  of  the  principle  of  Varying  Action.  The 
developments  which  this  has  received  from  Jaoobi, 
Boole,  Cayley,  Liouville,  Donkin,  Bour,  &c.,  form 
an  extensive  and  difficult  branch  of  applied  mathe- 
matics, chiefly  of  the  theory  of  simultaneous  differ- 
ential equations. 

MECHITAEISTS,  a  congregation  of  Armenian 
Christians,  who  reside  on  the  island  of  San  Lazaro  at 
Venice,  but  who  have  also  obtained  a  footing  in 
France  and  Austria.  They  derive  their  name  from 
Mechitaje  (i.  e.,  the  Comforter)  da  Petro  (born  at 
Sebaste  1676,  died  at  Venice  1749),  who,  in  the  year 
1701,  founded  at  Constantinople  a  religious  society 
for  tie  purpose  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  old 
Armenian  language  and  literature.  Subsequently, 
the  M.  removed  to  the  Morea,  and  thence,  on  the 
conquest  of  that  portion  of  Greece  by  the  Turks 
in  1715,  to  San  Lazaro,  which  was  granted  to  them 
by  the  Venetian  government. — The  M.  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Koman  pontiff.  Their 
most  useful  occupation  is  printing  the  classic 
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writings  of  Armenian  literature ;  their  editions  are 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  and  most 
correct.  They  also  issue  a  journal,  which  is  much 
read  throughout  the  Levant. — Compare  Bong,  Le 
Oonvent  de  St-Lazare  d,  Venise,  ou  Histoire  succincfe 
de  I'Ordre  des  Mechitaristes  ArmSniens  (Paris,  1837). 

ME'CHLIN.    SeeMALiNES. 

MB'CKLENBURG-SCHWBRI'N,  a  grand 
duchy  of  Northern  Germany,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Baltic,  E.  by  Pomerania,  S.  by  Branden- 
burg, and  W.  by  Lauenburg.  The  area  is  about 
5126  square  miles,  and  pop.  (1862)  551,751. 
M.-Schwerin  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Elbe  and  the  War- 
now,  and  has  a  great  many  lakes  and  ponds,  yield- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  country  is 
fenerally  flat,  although  here  and  there  intersected 
y  low  ranges  of  hills,  and  its  surface  is  still  exten- 
sively covered  with  wood,  notwithstanding  the 
great  clearings  which  have  been  made  in  the 
forests  during  the  present  century.  Near  the  sea, 
tracts  of  Fsand  and  morass  cover  large  areas  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  the  soil  is  of  a  good  quality,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  corn,  or  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  which  constitute  the  principal  native  industry. 
There  is  considerable  commerce  through  Wame- 
miinde  (Rostock)  and  Wismar ;  there  were  in  1862, 
belonging  to  the  two  ports,  413  vessels,  with  a 
burden  of  48,983  lasts  of  6000  lbs.  The  grand  duchy 
is  divided  into  the  circles  of  Schwerm,  Giistrow, 
Rostock,  and  Wismar.  The  capital  is  Schwerin.  The 
central  and  south-east  districts  are  the  most  densely 
peopled.  The  people  of  both  the  Mecklenburg 
duchies  (Schwerin  and  Strelitz)  are  for  the  most 
part  of  Slavonic  origin,  but  amalgamation  with 
their  Saxon  neighbours  has  largely  Germanised 
the  original  race.  The  predominating  form  of 
religion  is  the  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic  and  other 
churches  numbering  about  1100,  while  there  are 
upwards  of  3000  Jews.  Much  has  been  done  of 
late  years  in  extending  the  educational  organis- 
ation of  both  duchies,  although  the  lower  classes 
do  not  yet  enjoy  as  many  advantages  as  in  some 
other  districts  of  Germany.  Besides  the  university 
at  Rostock  (q.  v.),  there  are  five  gymnasia,  and 
numerous  burgher,  parochial,  and  other  schools. 
The  army  of  M.-Sohwerin  numbers  in  time  of 
peace  2700  men,  and  when  on  a  war-footing,  6380 
men.  The  principal  towns  are  the  capital  Schwerin, 
Ludwigslust,  Rostock,  Giistrow,  and  Wismar.  The 
grand-duke,  whose  powers  are  limited  by  a  mixed 
feudal  and  constitutional  form  of  government,  has 
the  title  of  Royal  Highness,  and  is  styled  Prince 
of  the  Wends,  and  of  ^chwerin  and  Ratzeburg, 
Count  of  Schwerin,  and  Lord  of  Rostock,  Stargard, 
&c.  The  two  Mecklenburg  duchies  have  provincial 
estates  in  common,  which  meet  once  a  year,  alter- 
nately at  Malchin  and  Sternberg.  This  xmited ' 
chamber  consists  of  noble  landowners  and  the 
representatives  of  forty-seven  provincial  boroughs, 
each  of  which  has,  however,  its  separate  municipal 
government.  The  annual  receipts  of  the  duchy 
(according  to  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  for  1864) 
amounted,  in  1861,  to  391,295  thalers,  and  the 
expenditure  was  about  equal  to  the  receipts  ;  while 
the  public  debt  is  upwards  of  8,000,000  thalers.  In 
the  limited  coimcU  of  the  Federal  Diet,  the  two 
duchies  conjointly  occupy  the  fourteenth  place ;  but 
in  the  Plenum,  M.-Schwerin  possesses  two  distinct 
votes.  In  time  of  peace,  it  furnishes  to  the  federal 
army  a  contingent  of  3000  men,  which,  in  war,  may 
be  raised  to  7860  men. 

History. — The  Mecklenburg  territory,  anciently 
occupied  by  Germanic,  and  afterwards  by  Slavonic 
tribes,  was  finally  subdued,  in  the  12th  o.,  by  Henry 
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the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  who,  after  thoroughly 
devastating  the  country,  and  compelling  the  small 
number  of  inhabitants  remaining  after  the  war  to 
adopt  Christianity,  restored  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  to  Burewin,  the  heir  of  the  slain  Slavonic 
prince,  Niklot,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  country  at  that  period  received  its  present 
designation  from  its  principal  settlement,  Mikilin- 
burg,  now  a  village  between.  Wismar  and  Bruel.  In 
1349,  it  was  elevated  into  a  duchy  by  the  Emperor 
Charles.  Duke  Johann  Albrecht  introduced  the 
Protestant  doctrines  in  1550,  and  his  grandsons, 
Wolf-Eriedrich  and  Johann  Albrecht,  founded  the 
lines  of  Mecklenburg-Sohwerin  and  Mecklenburg- 
GUstrow,  which  were,  however,  deprived  of  the 
ducal  title  in  1627,  in  consequence  of  their  adhesion 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  when  the  imperial  general 
Wallenstein  was  proclaimed  duke  of  all  Mecklenburg. 
In  1632,  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  restored 
his  kinsmen,  the  deposed  dukes,  to  their  domains. 
After  various  subdivisions  of  the  ducal  line  into  the 
branches  of  Schweriu,  StreHtz,  and  others,  and  the 
successive  extinction  of  several  of  these  collateral 
houses,  the  Imperial  Commission,  which  met  at 
Hamburg  in  1701,  brought  about  the  settlement  of 
a  family  compact,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that 
Sohwerin  and  GUstrow  should  form  one  duchy,  and 
Strelitz,  with  Katzeburg  and  Stargard,  Mirow  and 
Nemerow,  another  independent  sovereignty.  After 
this,  very  few  events  of  importance  occurred  till 
the  accession  in  Schwerin,  in  1785,  of  Priedrich 
Franz,  who  obtained  the  title  of  grand  duke  in  1815, 
and  died  in  1837,  after  a  long  reign;  which  he  had 
made  highly  conducive  to  the  internal  welfare  and 
external  reputation  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
The  reign  of  Friedrich  Franz  II.,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  Paul  Friedrich,  in  1842,  was  disturbed 
by  a  contest  between  the  nobles  and  the  burgher 
and  equestrian  landowners,  the  former  aorrogating  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  members 
into  the  equestrian  order,  nominating  to  benefices, 
and  monopolising  other  prerogatives  of  the  ancient 
feudal  nobility.  The  revolutionary  excitement  of 
1848  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  popular  ferment, 
and  the  disturbances  could  only  be  quelled  by  the 
intervention  of  Prussian  troops.  Since  that  period, 
the  course  of  events  has  nearly  resumed  the  old 
channels. 

ME'CKLBNBURG-STRE'LITZ,  a  grand  duchy 
of  Germany,  composed  of  two  distinct  portions  of 
territory,  viz.,  Stargard  (by  far  the  larger  division, 
lying  to  the  east  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin)  and 
the  prinoipahty  of  Katzeburg  (between  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Lauenburg),  and  comprising  an  area 
of  rather  more  than  1000  square  miles,  with  a  pop. 
(1860)  of  99,060.  The  country  is  flat,  and  similar 
in  its  physical  characters  to  Sohwerin,  although, 
from  its  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  the  climate 
is  less  humid  and  less  changeable.  Strelitz,  as 
already  observed,  has  one  joint  representative  cham- 
ber with  Schwerin,  but  the  lordship  of  Ratzeburg 
is  not  included  in  these  estates,  and  is  governed 
directly  by  the  grand  duke,  who  possesses  very 
considerable  private  domains,  from  which  he  draws 
large  revenues.  In  addition  to  its  joint  vote  with 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  M.-Strelitz  possesses  one 
vote  in  the  Plenum  of  the  Federal  Diet,  and 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  718  men  to  the  army  of 
the  confederation.  M.-Strelitz  has  a  debt  of  nearly 
two  nuUion  thalers.  For  the  history  of  M.-Strehtz 
see  preceding  article. 

The  Mecklenburg  duchies  are  essentially  agricul- 
tural, 71  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  being  employed 
on  the  land.  In  M. -Schwerin  3549  square  mUes, 
and  in  M.-Strelitz  670  square  nules,  are  under  culti- 
vation.   The  cattle  of  the  duchies  are  considered 


the  best  in  Germany;  the  horses  especially  are 
held  in  high  esteem.  The  principal  products  are 
corn  (which  is  exported  to  Scandinavian  and  British 
ports),  cattle  and  sheep  (which  are  sent  to  the 
markets  of  Hamburg  and  Berlin),  wool,  tobacco, 
butter,  cheese,  fish,  fruit,  hides,  &o.  The  exports 
of  both  duchies  amount  to  about  26  million  thalers 
annually,  and  the  imports  to  about  13  million 
thalers. 

MBCO'NIC  ACID(C,4HO,„,3HO-l-6Aq),  (from 
Gr.  mecon,  a  poppy),  an  acid  existing  in  opium,  which, 
when  good,  yields  from  6  to  8  pei-  cent,  of  it.  Both 
the  acid  and  its  salts  assume  a  characteristic  blood- 
red  tint  with  persalts  of  iron,  and  this  test,  which 
is  very  sensitive,  is  employed  by  the  toxioologist  in 
searching  for  traces  of  opium.  As,  however,  the 
alkaline  sulphooyanides  which  exist  normally  in  the 
saliva  give  a  precisely  similar  tint  with  the  persalts 
of  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
meconate  of  iron  from  the  sulphocyanide  of  iron. 
A  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold  or  of  corrosive 
subUmate  removes  all  doubt,  by  discharging  the 
colour  of  the  sulphocyanide,  but  not  affecting  the 
colour  of  the  meconate  of  iron. 

MECO'NIUM.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
earliest  matter  discharged  from  the  bowels  of  a 
new-bom  infant.  It  is  of  a  brownish-green  or 
almost  black  colour,  acid  to  test-paper,  biit  devoid 
of  odour,  and  rapidly  putrefying  on  exposure  to  air. 
It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  foetal  liver, 
but,  according  to  Lehmann,  it  contains  neither 
biliary  acids  nor  bile-pigment.  When  examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  an 
abundance  of  cylinder  epithelium  of  a  beautiful 
green  tint,  of  mucus-corpuscles,  and  of  fat,  with 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cholesterine. 

MEDAL  (Fr.  mSdaille,  Lat.  metallum),  a  piece 
of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  not  issued  or  circu- 
lated as  money,  but  stamped  with  a  figure  or  device 
to  preserve  the  portrait  of  some  eminent  person, 
or  the  memory  of  some  illustrious  action  or  event. 
The  study  of  medals,  interesting  in  an  historical 
and  antiquarian  point  of  view,  is  also  important  as 
illustrating  the  contemporary  state  of  art.  Like 
coins,  medals  belong  to  two  periods,  ancient  and 
modern,  separated  by  a  wide  interval.  To  the 
former  belong  those  pieces  issuing  from  the  mint 
of  ancient  Rome,  known  as  medallions,  of  the  size  of 
the  aureus  in  gold,  of  the  denarius  in  silver,  and  of 
the  first  or  large  brass  in  copper.  They  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  been  struck  on  occasions 
similar  to  those  on  which  medals  are  coined  in 
modern  times,  on  the  accession  of  an  emperor,  on  the 
achievement  of  an  important  victory,  or  as  specimens 
of  workmanship ;  but  there  are  circumstances  which 
countenance  the  behef  that  they  were  circulated  as 
money.  Medallions  prior  to  the  time  of  Hadrian 
are  rare  and  of  great  value — one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  famous  being  a  gold  medallion  of 
Augustus  Csesar— irom  Hadrian  to  the  close  of  the 
Empire  they  are  comparatively  common.  Of  the 
Roman  medallions,  some  were  struck  by  order  of 
the  emperors,  some  by  the  senate ;  the  latter  may  be 
known  by  being  inscribed  with  the  letters  S.  C. 
The  larger  bronze  medallions  are  of  admirable 
workmanship.  In  some  of  them,  a  ring  of  bronze 
surrounds  a  centre  of  copper,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion extends  over  both  metals.  No  portrait  of  a 
person  not  princely  occurs  on  any  ancient  medal,  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  considering  the  numer- 
ous contemporary  statues  of  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers.  The  Contomiati  are  bronze  medals 
marked  with  furrows  [contorni),  distributed  at  the 
public  games,  and  apparently  also  in  use  as  money. 
Numerous  medals  and  medallions  were  struck  in  the 
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Greek  provinces  of  the  Eoman  empire,  of  less  sub- 
stance and  thickness,  for  the  most  part,  than  those 
of  Kome.  The  Sicilian  medals  are  of  very  fine  work- 
manship, particnlarly  one  with  a  head  of  Ceres,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  Victory  crowning  a  figure  in  a  car. 

Modem  medals  begin  in  the  14th  c,  but  few  were 
struck  prior  to  the  15th.  Portraits  of  non-princely 
persons  are  freely  introduced  after  the  16th  century. 
An  affectation  of  the  classical  takes  from  their  value 
as  illustrations  of  contemporary  life.  Most  European 
countries  possess  a  succession  of  medals  from  the 
15th  c.  onwards.  The  best  in  point  of  design  of  the 
15th  c.  medals  are  those  wrought  by  Victor  Pisani 
of  Verona,  and  inscribed  '  Opus  Pisani  Pictoris.'  The 
medals  of  the  popes  form  an  unbroken  series  from 
the  time  of  Paul  II.,  who  filled  the  papal  chair  from 
1464  to  1471.  Those  that  purport  to  be  of  earlier 
popes  are  aU  known  to  be,  in  point  of  fact,  of  later 
date.  The  reverse  generally  bears  the  cross-keys 
and  mitre,  and  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  reigning 
pope.  Some  of  the  medals  of  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and 
Clement  VII.  have  an  especial  value,  as  having 
been  designed  by  Raphael  and  Qiulio  Eomano,  and 
engraved  by  Benvenuto  CeUini.  A  16th  o.  medal  of 
Sicily  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  modern  times 
of  the  use  of  a  medal  as  a  vehicle  of  poKtical  satire ; 
it  is  directed  by  Frederick  II.  against  his  adversary, 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  whose  head  is  on  the  obverse, 
with  the  inscription, '  Ferdinandus  R.  R.  Vetus  Vulpes 
Orbis ; '  and  on  the  reverse  a  wolf,  carrying  off  a 
sheep,  with  '  Jugum  meum  suave  est  et  opus  meum 
leve.'  Satirical  medals  were  afterwards  common  in 
the  Low  Countries.  A  medal  representing  Van 
Heubingen,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  m  the  character 
of  Joshua  arresting  the  course  of  the  sun,  is  said  to 
have  so  exasperated  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  under- 
stood to  be  typified  by  that  luminary,  as  to  cause 
the  whole  hostUe  force  of  France  to  be  brought 
against  Holland.  Some  of  the  Dutch  medals  are 
noted  for  the  elaborate  views,  maps,  and  plans 
engraved  on  them.  France  produced  few  medals 
prior  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  there  is  a  series 
illustrative  of  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  and  another  devoted  to  the  career 
of  the  First  Napoleon.  The  Spanish  medals  begin 
with  Gonsalvo  about  1500.  Scotland  produced  one 
of  the  earliest  of  modern  medals,  struck  by  David 
II.,  perhaps  during  his  captivity  in  England,  and 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  nobles  of  Edward  III. 
Enghsh  medals  only  begin  with  Henry  VIII.,  and 
from  Edward  VI.  onwards,  there  is  an  unbroken 
succession  of  coronation  medals.  The  Scottish  gold 
coronation  medal  of  Charles  I.  is  the  first  medal 
struck  in  Britain  with  a  legend  on  the  edge.  The 
medals  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Charles  11.  are  by 
Simon;  those  of  Queen  Anne  record  the  achieve- 
ments of  Marlborough.'  Medals,  in  connection  with 
Numismatics  (q.  v.),  are  treated  of  by  the  various 
writers  on  that  subject. 

Medals  in  the  present  day  are  conferred  by  the 
sovereign  as  marks  of  distinction  for  eminent  worth 
or  noble  conduct,  more  particularly  for  naval  and 
military  services.  Such  medals  of  honour  are  seldom 
of  great  intrinsic  value,  their  worth  depending 
merely  on  the  associations  connected  with  them. 
They  have  ribbons  attached,  with  clasps  or  small 
bars,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  a  particular 
action.  The  Waterloo  medal  is  of  silver,  with  the 
head  of  George  IV.  (Prince  Regent),  a  winged  Vic- 
tory, and  the  words  '  Waterloo,'  '  WeUington  ; '  it 
hangs  from  a  crimson  ribbon,  with  a,  narrow  stripe 
of  blue  near  each  edge.  The  Crimean  medal,  also  of 
silver,  is  attached  to  a  blue  ribbon  with  yellow 
edges  when  worn  for  service  in  the  Crimea,  and  to 
a  yellow  ribbon  with  blue  edges  when  for  service  in 
the   Baltic.      Good-service  medals  of  silver  were 
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instituted  in  1830  and  1831,  and  rules  formed  for 
their  distribution  among  meritorious  saUors,  soldiers, 
and  marines.  The  naval  medal  is  worn  suspended 
from  a  blue,  and  the  military  from  a  crimson  ribbon. 
There  are  also  various  British  medals  which  have 
been  conferred  for  services  in  the  Peninsula,  India, 
&c.  On  every  medal  is  engraved  the  name,  rank, 
&o.,  regiment  or  ship  of  the  reoipieut  of  it.  Medals 
and  decorations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
conferred  as  rewards  in  the  army  or  navy  prior  to 
the  Commonwealth.  The  French  military  medal 
and  the  Sardinian  war-medal  have  lately  been 
bestowed  to  a  large  extent  on  British  officers, 
soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines.  The  former  exhibits 
the  effigy  of  Napoleon  III.,  surmounted  by  an  eagle, 
and  is  worn  from  a  yellow  ribbon  with  green 
borders ;  the  latter  is  charged  with  the  cross  of 
Savoy,  and  suspended  from  a  sky-blue  ribbon.  No 
medal  of  honour  from  any  foreign  sovereign  is 
allowed  to  be  worn  or  accepted  oy  any  British 
subject  without  the  sanction  of  the  Queen. 

MEDA'LLION  (in  Architecture),  a  circular  panel 
containing  a  bas-relief  of  a  head,  bust,  figure,  &c. 

MBDE'A,  in  Grecian  legend,  a  famous  sorceress, 
the  daughter  of  Aetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  of  the 
Oceanid  Idjaa,  or  of  Hecate.  She  married  Jason, 
the  leader  of  the  Argonauts  (q.  v.),  and  aided  him 
in  obtaining  the  Golden  Fleece.  Jason,  after  his 
return  home,  being  desirous  to  be  revenged  on 
Pelias  for  the  murder  of  his  parents  and  his  brother, 
M.  persuaded  the  daughter  of  Pehas  to  cut  him  in 
pieces  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  make  him  young 
again.  Jason  and  she  fled  to  Corinth,  where,  after 
she  had  been  his  wife  for  ten  years,  he  repudi- 
ated her,  to  marry  Glauce  or  Creusa,  and  M.,  in 
revenge,  sent  by  her  son  to  her  rival  a  poisoned 
robe  or  diadem,  the  virulence  of  which  destroyed 
both  her  and  her  father.  M.  then  slew  the 
children  which  she  had  born  to  Jason,  and  fled  to 
Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  which  she 
obtained  from  Hehos.  There  she  was  received  by 
jEgeus,  to  whom  she  bore  Medos ;  but  afterwards 
being  compelled  to  flee  from  Athens,  she  took  Medos 
to  Aria,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  thenceforth 
caUed  Medes.  She  finally  became  immortal,  and 
the  spouse  of  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  Such 
is  the  classic  legend,  which  afforded  material  for 
many  productions  of  the  tragic  muse,  and  subjects 
for  the  painter  and  sculptor,  and  which  even  in 
modern  times  has  been  so  employed. 

MBDELLI'N,  a  city  of  the  Granadian  Confedera- 
tion, South  America,  in  the  province  of  Antioquia, 
and  50  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
between  the  ranges  of  the  Central  and  Western 
Cordilleras.  It  is  a  beautiful  town,  and,  placed  at 
an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet  above  sea-level,  its 
climate  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  It  is  the  entrep6t 
of  trade  for  the  surrounding  district,  and  contains  a 
population  estimated  at  15,000. 

ME'DIA,  in  ancient  times,  the  name  of  the 
north-western  part  of  Iran,  which  was  boxmded  by 
the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  N.,  by  Persia  on  the  S., 
by  Parthia  on  the  E.,  and  by  Assyria  on  the  W. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  country  is  very 
mountainous ;  the  south  is  a  rich  and  fertile 
tract.  M.  at  present  forms  the  Persian  provinces 
of  Azerbijan,  GMlan,  Mazanderan,  and  Irak- 
Ajemi,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Luristan.  The 
Medians  were  in  language,  religion,  and  manners 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  Persians.  After  they  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  their  tribes 
united  about  708  B.  a,  according  to  the  common 
account,  chose  Dejoces  (Kai-Kobad)  for  their  chief, 
and  made  Ecbatana  their  capital.  His'  son  Phraortes, 
or  Arphaxad,  subdued  the  Persians.   Cyaxares  (Kai- 
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Kaous),  the  son  of  Phraortea,  iu  alliance  with  Nabo- 
polassar,  king  of  Babylon,  overthrew  the  Assyrian 
empire  about  604  E.  c,  spread  the  terror  of  his 
arms  as  far  as  Egypt  and  the  furthest  bounds  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  yanquished  the  brigand  hordes 
of  Soythia,  who  had  carried  their  ravages  as  far 
as  Syria.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aatyage 
(Asdehak),  who  was  deposed  (560  B.  o.)  by  his  own 
grandson  Cyrus  (Kai-Khflsru),  king  of  Persia ;  and 
from  this  time  the  two  nations  are  spoken  of  as  one 
people.  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of  M.,  became  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (324  B.  o.),  the  north- 
west portion  {Atropatme)  of  M.  becatne  a  separate 
kingdom,  and  existed  till  the  time  of  Augustus ;  the 
other  portion,  under  the  name  of  Great  M.,  forming 
a  part  of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  ■  M.  was  on  several 
occasions  separated  from  Persia.  In  152  B.  o., 
Mithridates  I.  took  Great  M.  from  the  Syrians,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  Parthian  empire,  and  about  36 
B.  c.  it  had  a  king  of  its  own,  named  Artavasdes, 
against  whom  Mark  Antony  made  war.  Under 
the  Sagsauian  dynasty,  the  whole  of  M.  was  united 
to  Persia.  It  became,  during  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries,  the  stronghold  of  the  Turkoman  tribes 
Kara-Koinlfi,  or  '  Bhck  Sheep,'  and  Ak-Koinlll,  or 
'  White  Sheep.' 

In  early  times,  the  Medes  were  a  warlike  race, 
possessed  of  an  enthusiastic  love  of  independence, 
and  distinguished  for  their  skill  with  the  bow.  They 
were  also  celebrated  for  their  horsemanship,  and  it 
was  from  them  that  the  Persians  adopted  this  and 
other  favourite  exercises  and  acquirements.  In  sub- 
sequent times,  they  appear  to  nave  become  effemi- 
nated by  luxury.  (See  the  works  of  Xenophon, 
Strabo,  and  Ammianus.) 

ME'DIATE,  iu  the  old  German  empire,  a  term 
api)lied  to  those  lordships  or  possessions  which  were 
held  by  feudal  tenure  under  one  of  the  greater  vas- 
sals, and  so  only  mediately  under  the  emperor  as  the 
supreme  feudal  lord.  Many  of  the  smaller  states  or 
lordships  were  gradually  reduced  to  this  condition 
as  the  neighbouring  greater  states  increased  in 
power ;  and  amidst  the  changes  caused  by  the  wars 
of  the  Erench  Kevolution  in  1803  and  1806,  many 
small  states  were  thus  mediatised,  in  which  the 
greater  states  found  a  sort  of  compensation  for  their 
losses  in  other  quarters.  The  term  continued  to  be 
employed  even  when  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the 
German  empire  did  not  exist.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  further  mediatisations  were  effected ;  and  at 
the  present  day  the  people  of  many  of  the  smaller 
existing  states  are  anxious  for  a  similar  change. 
The  question  of  mediatisatiou  was  one  of  those 
affecting  the  internal  welfare  of  Germany  which 
were  most  keenly  agitated  in  1848. 

MEDIATOE,  a  term  applicable  to  any  person 
who  endeavours  to  reconcile  parties  at  variance.  In 
theology,  it  is  employed  to  denote  Jesus  Christ,  both 
with  respect  to  his  sacrifice  of  Atonem,ent  (q.  v.) — 
making  God  and  man  as  one  again,  by  satisfjring 
divine  justice,  which  otherwise  demands  the  punish- 
ment of  sinners — and  with  respect  to  his  continual 
intercession  (q.  v.).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
represents  saints  as  mediators  of  iatercession, 
although  not  of  atonement ;  but  this  view  is 
rejected  by  Protestants. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  of  an  Army,  next 
to  the  commissariat,  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  non-combatant  sections.  The  surgical  treat- 
ment of  the  wounded  in  actual  fighting,  and  still  more 
the  combat  with  disease  engendered  by  crowding, 
unhealthy  stations,  and  the  reckless  habits  of  the 
soldiery,  necessitate  a  large  medical  staff;  for,  on  an 
average  of  the  whole  army,  it  is  found  that  the 


rate  of  sickness  is  at  least  quadruple  that  for  the 
civil  population. 

In  the  British  army,  every  battalion,  when  at 
home  or  in  the  temperate  zone,  has  a  surgeon  and 
an  assistant-surgeon ;  when  in  India  or  the  tropics, 
another  assistant-surgeon  is  added.  In  addition 
to  these  officers,  there  are  numerous  staff  medical 
officers  at  all  stations,  who  have  charge  of  detach- 
ments, hospitals,  &c.  The  active  list  of  the  medical 
officers  comprises  (1864)  about  320  officers  on  the 
staff,  and  373  regimental  surgeons  and  assistant- 
surgeons.  Besides  these,  there  are  between  400 
ana  600  medical  officers  employed  with  the  army 
in  India.  The  cost  of  the  former  to  the  British 
treasury  is  about  £167,000  per  annum. 

The  medical  department  as  governed  by  a  director- 
general,  who  is  a  member  of  the  War  Office,  and 
has  charge  of  the  surgical,  medical,  and  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  army.  The  special  duties,  pay, 
&c.,  of  the  several  ranks,  will  be  found  under 
Inspeotoe-general  and  Surgeon. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  in  the  Navy,  is 
only  of  less  importance  than  the  same  department 
in  the  army,  in  that  the  sea-service  is  vastly  more 
healthy  than  service  upon  land.  After  an  action, 
the  surgeon,  of  course,  is  iu  equal  requisition  in 
either  case.  In  the  British  navy,  the  medical 
officers  in  active  employ,  in  1863,  comprised  1 
inspector-general,  3  deputy-inspectors-general,  22 
staff-surgeons,  171  surgeons,  and  272  assistant- 
surgeons.  The  pay  of  these  officers  varies  from  £2, 
5s.  a  day  for  an  inspector-general  of  hospitals  and 
fleets,  to  lOs.  a  day  for  a  junior  assistant-surgeon. 

MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS,  in  point  of 
law,  have  lately  been  put  on  a  new  footing  in  many 
respects.  The  late  statute  (21  and  22  Vict.  c.  90) 
to  a  certain  extent  gave  the  body  of  medical  practi- 
tioners powers  of  self-government,  so  far  as  regards 
qualification  and  traming.  All  duly  quEuified 
persons  are  now  registered,  and  the  register  is 
pubHshed,  though  it  is  not  in  strict  law  compulsory 
on  practitioners  to  register  themselves,  the  only 
disadvantage  being  that  those  who  are  not  registered 
cannot  fill  certain  offices,  and  cannot  sue  for  their 
fees.  Before  the  late  act,  physicians  were  on  the 
same  footing  as  barristers,  and  could  not  sue  for 
their  fees,  these  being  considered  an  honorarium 
which  ought  to  be  paid  beforehand,  and,  at  all  events, 
were  not  a  legal  debt.  But  the  act  remedies  this 
defect  as  regards  qualified  registered  practitioners. 
Another  enactment  of  the  recent  statute,  which  was 
intended  to  put  down  quacks,  but  which  is  stUl 
found  to  be  capable  of  evasion  to  some  extent,  was 
the  giving  of  power  to  justices  of  the  peace  to  punish 
with  fine  of  £20  or  imprisonment  those  who  falsely 
pretend  to  be,  or  take,  or  use  the  name  or  title  of  a 
physician,  doctor  of  medicine,  licentiate  in  medicine 
or  surgery,  bachelor  of  medicine,  surgeon,  general 
practitioner  or  apothecary. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Netley,  an  estabUsh- 
ment  for  the  technical  education  of  medical  officers 
for  the  British  and  Indian  military  service.  Candi- 
dates are  examined  competitively  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  professional  knowledge;  and,  passing 
satisfactorily  through  that  ordeal,  are  then  required 
to  attend,  for  six  months,  at  the  Military  Medical 
School,  where  they  go  through  practical  courses 
of  military  hygiene,  miUtary  and  clinical-military 
surgery  and  medicine,  and  pathology  with  morbid 
anatomy.  As  the  school  is  attached  to  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  which  is  the  great  iuvalid  dgpSt 
for  the  whole  army,  the  students  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  theory  exemplified  in  practice.  The 
school  comprises  four  professors,  with  £700  a  year 
each,  and  usually  about  45  medical  candidates,  who 
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receive  eaoli  5s.  a  day  and  lodging-money.  The 
annual  cost  o£  the  whole  establishment  is  about 
£6300. 

ME'DIOI,  The,  who  ranked  among  the  first 
and  most  distinguished  families  of  the  Florentine 
republic,  owe  their  earliest  distinction  to  the  success 
with  which  they  had  pursued  various  branches  of 
commerce,  and  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  they 
devoted  their  wealth  to  purposes  of  general  utility. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  the  M.  took  part 
in  all  the  leading  events  of  the  republic  ;  and  from 
the  period  when  Salvestro  dei  Medici  attained  the 
rank  of  gonfaloniere  in  1378,  the  family  rose  rapidly 
to  pre-eminence,  although  the  almost  regal  greatness 
which  it  enjoyed  for  several  centuries  is  more 
especially  due  to  Giovanni  dei  Medici,  who  died  in 
1^9,  leaving  to  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,  a 
heritage  of  wealth  and  honours  hitherto  unparalleled 
in  the  republic.  With  Cosmo  (born  1389,  died  1464), 
on  whom  was  gratefully  bestowed  the  honoured 
title  of  '  Father  of  his  country,'  began  the  glorious 
epoch  of  the  M. ;  while  from  Lorenzo  is  descended 
the  collateral  branch  of  the  family,  which,  in  the 
16th  c,  obtained  absolute  rule  over  Tuscany. 
Cosmo's  life,  except  during  a  short  period,  when  the 
Albizzi  and  other  rival  families  re-established  a 
successful  opposition  against  the  policy  and  credit 
of  the  M.,  was  one  uninterrupted  course  of  pros- 
perity ;  at  once  a  munificent  patron  and  a  success- 
ful cultivator  of  art  and  literature,  he  did  more 
than  any  sovereign  in  Europe  to  revive  the  study 
of  the  ancient  classics,  and  to  foster  a  taste  for 
mental  culture.  He  assembled  around  him  learned 
men  of  every  nation,  and  gave  liberal  support  to 
numerous  Greek  scholars,  whom  the  subjection  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  had  driven  into  exUe ; 
and  by  his  foundation  of  an  academy  for  the  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  of  a,  library  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  MSS.,  he  inaugurated  a 
new  era  in  modern  learning  and  art.  But  although 
these  merits  must  be  conceded  to  him,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  while  he  retained  the  name  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  nominally  con- 
fided the  executive  authority  to  a  gonfaloniere  and 
eight  priori  or  senators,  he  totally  extinguished 
the  freedom  of  Florence.  His  grandson,  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  (born  1st  January  1448,  died  8th 
April  1492),  who  succeeded  to  undivided  and  abso- 
lute power  in  the  state,  after  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Giuliano  in  1478,  pursued,  with  signal  suc- 
cess, the  policy  of  his  f  amUy,  which  may  be  charac- 
terised as  tending  to  ennoble  individuals  and  debase 
the  nation  at  large.  He  encouraged  literature  .and 
the  arts,  employed  learned  men  to  collect  choice 
books  and  antiquities  for  him  from  every  part  of  the 
known  world,  established  printing-presses  in  his 
dominions  as  soon '  as  the  art  was  invented,  founded 
academies  for  the  study  of  classical  learning,  and 
fiUed  his  gardens  with  collections  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  art ;  but  when  his  munificence  and  concili- 
atory manners  had  gained  for  him  the  affection  of 
the  higher  and  the  devotion  of  the  lower  classes,  he 
lost  no  time  in  breaking  down  the  forms  of  constitu- 
tional independence  that  he  and  his  predecessors 
had  hitherto  suffered  to  exist.  Some  few  Floren- 
tines, alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  voluptuous 
refinement  which  was  smothering  every  spark  of 
personal  independence,  tried  to  stem  the  current  of 
corruption  by  an  ascetic  severity  of  morals,  which 
gained  for  them  the  name  of  piagnoni,  or  weepers. 
Ti'oremost  among  them  was  the  Dominican  friar 
Girolamo  Savonarola  (q.  v.),  whose  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  people  in  favour  of  a  popular  and  democratic 
form  of  government,  threatened  for  a  time  the 
overthrow  of  the  M. ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  the  vindictiveness  of  the  papal 
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court,  averted  their  doom.  Savonarola's  martyrdom 
restored  outward  tranquillity  to  Florence,  and  left 
the  M.  in  undisturbed  possession  of  absolute  power. 
Pietro  (born  1471),  who  succeeded  his  father  Lorenzo 
in  1492,  possessed  neither  capacity  nor  prudence ; 
and  in  the  troubles  which  the  ambition  of  her 
princes  and  the  profligacy  of  her  popes  brought 
upon  Italy,  by  plunging  her  into  civil  and  foreign 
war,  he  shewed  himself  treacherous  and  vacillating 
alike  to  friends  and  foes.  Lodovico  Sforza,  sur- 
named  the  '  Moor,'  relying  on  the  friendship  which, 
from  the  middle  of  the  15th  c,  had  prevailed 
between  the  Sforza  family  of  Milan  and  the  M., 
applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  establishing  his 
claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  but  seeing  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  Pietro,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  The 
result  was  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  a  French 
army  of  32,000  men.  Pietro,  in  hopes  of  con- 
ciliating the  powerful  invader,  hastened  to  meet 
the  troops  on  their  entrance  into  the  dominions 
of  Florence,  and  surrendered  to  Charles  the 
fortresses  of  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  which  constituted 
the  keys  of  the  republic.  The  magistrates  and 
people,  incensed  at  his  perfidy,  drove  him  from 
the  city,  and  formally  deposed  the  family  of  the 
M.  from  all  participation  in  power.  Pietro,  who 
was  slain  in  1503,  while  fighting  in  the  French 
ranks,  and  several  of  his  kinsmen,  made  ineffectual 
attempts  to  recover  their  dominions,  which  were 
not  restored  till  1512.  The  elevation  of  Giovanni  de 
Medici  to  the  papal  chair,  under  the  title  of  Leo  X., 
completed  the  restoration  of  the  family  to  their 
former  splendour,  while  the  accession,  in  1523, 
of  his  cousin  Giulio  Medici  to  the  pontificate  as 
Clement  VII.,  and  the  marriage  of  Catharine,  the 
granddaughter  of  Pietro,  to  Henry  II.  of  France, 
and  her  long  rule  over  that  country  as  regent  for 
her  sons,  together  with  the  mihtary  power  of  the 
cadet  branch  (descended  from  a  younger  brother  of 
the  'Father  of  his  country'),  threw  a  weight  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  M.,  which  rendered 
all  attemjits  to  maintain  even  a  show  of  independ- 
ence futile  on  the  part  of  the  Florentines.  The 
faintest  indication  of  republican  spirit  was  at 
once  crushed  by  the  combined  aid  of  the  pope  and 
Charles  V. ;  and  though  the  legitimate  male  line  of 
Cosmo  was  extinct  (with  the  ex-ception  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.),  the  latter  gave,  in  1529,  to  Ales- 
sandro,  natural  son  of  the  last  prince  Lorenzo  II., 
the  rank  of  Duke  of  Florence ;  and  on  his  death, 
by  assassination,  without  direct  heirs,  in  1537, 
raised  Cosmo  I.,  the  descendant  of  a  collateral 
branch,  to  the  ducal  chair.  Cosmo,  known  as  the 
Great,  possessed  the  astuteness  of  character,  the 
love  bf  elegance,  and  taste  for  literature,  but  not 
the  frank  and  generous  spirit  that  had  distin- 
guished his  great  ancestors;  and  while  he  founded 
the  academies  of  painting  and  of  fine  arts,  made 
collections  of  paintings  and  statuary,  published 
magnificent  editions  of  his  own  works  and  those 
of  others,  and  encouraged  trade,  for  the  protection 
of  which  he  instituted  the  ecclesiastical  order  of 
St  Stephen,  he  was  implacable  in  his  enmity, 
and  scrupled  not  utterly  to  extirpate  the  race 
of  the  Strozzi,  the  hereditary  foes  of  his  House. 
His  acquisition  of  Siena  gained  for  him  the  title  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  from  Pius  V. ;  and  he 
died  in  1574,  leaving  enormous  wealth,  and  regal 
power  to  his  descendants,  who,  throughout  the  next 
half  century,  maintained  the  literary  and  artistic 
fame  of  their  family.  In  the  17th  c,  the  race 
rapidly  degenerated ;  and  after  several  of  its  repre- 
sentatives nad  suffered  themselves  to  be  made  the 
mere  tools  of  Spanish  and  Austrian  ambition,  the 
last  male  representative  of  the  line,  Giovanni  Gaston, 
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died  in  1737,  and  his  only  sister  the  Eleotress  Pala- 
tine, the  last  of  the  M..  family,  expired  in  1743.  In 
accordance  with  a  stipuiation  of  the  Peace  of  Vienna, 
the  gi-and  duchy  of  Tuscany  passed  to  the  House  of 
Lorraine. 

MEDICI'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Bologna,  13  mUes  east  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Pop.  6700.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  considerable 
trade  and  large  markets.  It  has  five  churches  and 
a  theatre,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Glatema,  of  which  some 
remains  are  still  visible. 

MEDrOINAL  PLANTS.  Those  plants  of  which 
some  part  or  product  is  used  in  medicine,  are  very 
numerous,  and  belong  to  the  most  widely  different 
orders.  In  some  '  orders,  particular  properties  are 
prevalent ;  other  medicinal  species  are  exceptional 
as  to  their  properties  in  the  orders  to  which  they 
belong.  Important  properties  and  products  are 
sometimes  characteristic  of  a  particular  very  limited 
group  of  species,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cinchonas. 
Many  medicinal  plants  are  merely  used  by  the 
people  of  the  countries  in  which  they  grow,  others — 
known  as  officinal  plants — have  a  j^ace  accorded 
them  in  pharmacopceias  and  in  the  practice  of 
educated  medical  practitioners.  Many  plants,  how- 
ever, are  in  high  repute  among  the  native  physicians 
of  India,  which  have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  any 
western  pharmacopoeia,  although  a  few  of  the  most 
valuable  have  recently  been  introduced  to  notice  in 
Europe.  Of  the  plants  which  have  been  rejected 
froni  the  pharmacopceias,  but  retain  their  place  in 
rustic  practice,  some  are  really  useful,  and  would  be 
held  in  greater  esteem  if  there  were  not  preferable 
medicines  of  similar  quality;  others  have  owed 
their  reputation  merely  to  ridiculous  fancies.  Some 
medicinal  plants  are  always  gathered  where  they 
grow  wild,  others  are  cultivated  in  order  to  have 
them  in  sufficient  abundance.  This  branch  of  gar- 
dening is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  at  Mitcham, 
near  London,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Britain.  A 
great  boon  has  very  recently  been  conferred  on 
mankind — so  recently  that  it  has  scarcely  yet  begun 
to  be  enjoyed  —  in  the  introduction  of  Cinchona 
(q.  V.)  trees  into  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java,  where 
their  cultivation  has  been  commenced  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  a  continued  supply  of  Peruvian 
Bark  and  of  Quinine,  their  increased  abundance, 
and  a  diminution  of  their  price,  being  thus  secured. 

Among  the  most  -valuable  books  on  medicinal 
plants  are  Hayne's  Qetreue  Darstellung  und 
Seschreibung  dm-  in  -Arzeneikande  gebrduchlichm 
Gewaclise  (4  vols.  Berlin,  1805 — 1846) ;  Nees  von 
Esenbeck,  Weihe,  Walter,  imd  Punke,  VolUtandige 
Sammlung  offianeUer  Pfianztn  (3  vols.  DUsseldorf, 
1821 — 1833). — Pereira's  Materia  Medico,  is  also  of 
very  high  excellence. 

MEDICINE,  HiSTOEY  or.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Egypt  was  the  country  in  which  the 
art  of  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other  arts  of  civilised 
life,  was  firSt  cultivated  with  any  degree  of  success, 
the  offices  of  the  priest  and  the  ;^ysician  being 
probably  combined  in  the  same  person.  In  the 
writings  of  Moses,  there  are  various  allusions  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  amongst  the  Jews,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  leprosy.  The 
priests  were  the  physicians,  and  their  treatment 
mainly  aimed  at  promoting  cleanliness  and  prevent- 
ing contagion.  Chiron  (q.  v.),  the  centaur,  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  art  of  medicine  amongst 
the  Greeks ;  but  the  early  history  of  the  art  is 
entirely  legendary.    See  iEscuLAPius. 

With  a  passing  allusion  to  the  names  of  Pytha- 
goras, Democritus,  and  HeracHtus,  who  in  their 
various  departments'  may  be  regarded  as  having. 
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advanced  the  art  of  medicine,  we  arrive  at  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  (q.  v.).  The  advance  which 
Hippocrates  made  in  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
so  great,  that  no  attempts  were  made  for  some 
centuries  to  improve  upon  his  views  and  precepts. 
His  sons,  Thessalus  and  Draco,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Polybius,  are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the 
medical  sect  which  was  called  the  Hippocratean 
or  Dogmatic  School,  '  because  it  professed  to  set 
out  with  certain  theoretical  principles  which  were 
derived  from  the  generalisation  of  facts  and  obser- 
vations, and  to  make  these  principles  the  basis  of 
practice.' 

The  next  circumstance  requiring  notice  in  the 
history  of  medicine  is  the  establishment  of  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  which  was  effected  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Ptolemies,  about  300  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Amongst  the  most  famous  of  its 
medical  professors  are  Erasistratus  and  Herophilus. 
The  former  was  the  pupil  of  Chrysippus,  and  prob- 
ably imbibed  from  his  master  his  prejudice  against 
bleeding,  and  against  the  use  of  active  remedies, 
preferring  to  trust  mainly  to  diet  and  to  the  vis 
medicatrix  natural.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Empirics  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect,  and 
became  the  declared  opponents  of  the  Dogmatists. 
The  controversy,  says  Boatock,  in  his  History  of 
Medicine,  really  consisted  in  the  question — how  far 
we  are  to  suffer  theory  to  influence  our  practice. 
While  the  Dogmatists,  or,  as  they  were  sometimes 
styled,  the  EationaUsts,  asserted,  that  before  attempt- 
ing to  treat  any  disease,  we  ought  to  make  ourselves 
fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  functions  of 
the  body  generally,  with  the  operation  of  medical 
agents  upon  it,  and  with  the  changes  which  it  under- 
goes when  under  the  operation  of  any  morbid  cause ; 
the  Empirics,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  this 
knowledge  is  impossible  to  be  obtained,  and,  if 
possible,  is  not  necessary ;  that  our  sole  guide 
must  be  experience,  and  that  if  we  step  beyond 
this,  either  as  learned  from  our  own  observation, 
or  that  of  others  on  whose  testimony  we  can  rely, 
we  are  always  liable  to  fall  into  dangerous,  and 
often  fatal  errors.  According  to  Celsus,  who  has 
given  an  excellent  account  of  the  leading  opinions 
of  both  sects,  the  foimder  of  the  Empirics  vras  Sera- 
pion  of  Alexandria,  who  was  said  to  be  a  pupil  of 
Herophilus.  At  this  period,  and  for  some  centuries 
subsequent  to  it,  all  physicians  were  included  in  one 
or  other'  of  these  rival  sects,  and,  apparently,  the 
numbers  of  the  two  schools  were  about  equal. 

We  learn  from  Pliny  that  medicine  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  at  a  later  period  than  the  other 
arts  and  sciences.  The  first  person  who  seems  to 
have  made  it  a  distinct  profession  was  Archagathus, 
a  Peloponnesian,  who  settled  at  Kome  about  200  B.C. 
His  treatment  was  so  severe  and  unsuccessful  that 
he  was  finally  banished ;  and  we  hear  of  no  other 
Koman  physician  for  about  a  century,  when  Ascle- 
piades,  of  fiithynia,  acquired  a  great  reputation.  His 
popularity  depended  upon  his  allowing  his  patients 
the  liberal  use  of  wine  and  of  their  favourite  dishes, 
and  in  all  respects  consxdting  their  inclinations  and 
flattering  their  prejudices ;  and  hence  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  eminence  at  which  he  arrived. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil  Themison  of  Lao- 
dicea,'  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  Methodics,  who 
adopted  a  middle  course  between  the  Dogmatists 
and  Empirics.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
two  centuries  of  our  era,  the  Methodics  were  the 
preponderating  medical  sect,  and  they  included  in 
their  ranks  C.  Aurelianus,  some  of  whose  writings 
have  come  dovTn  to  us.  They  th^n  broke  up  iijto 
various  sects,  of  which  the  chief]  were  the  Pneu- 
matics, represented  by  Aretseua  of  Cappadocia, 
whose  works  are  still  extant ;   and  the  Eclectics, 
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of  wlioni  AroWgenes  of  Apamea  was  tte  most 
celebrated.  But  tlie  most  remarkable  writer  of 
this  age  is  Oelsus  {q.  v.),  whose  work  De  Medidna 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine  up  to  his 
time,  and  the  state  in  which  it  then  existed.  He 
is  remarkable  as  ibeing  the  first  native  Eoman 
physician  whose  name  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
The  names  of  Audrpmachus,  the  inventor  of  the 
Theriaoa,  a  preparation  which  was  retained  in  our 
pharmacopoeias  until  the  close  of  the  last  century — 
of  Pliny  the  naturalist — and  of  Dioscorides,  cannot 
be  altogether  omitted  in  even  the  briefest  sketch  of 
the  early  history  of  medicine ;  but  their  contri- 
butions to  its  progress  dwarf  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  those  of  Galen  (q.  v.),  whose 
writings  were  universally  acknowledged  as  ultimate 
authority,  until  they  were  attacked  and  pubhcly 
burned  in  the  16th  u.  by  the  arch-quack,  Para- 
celsus (q.  v.).  A  learned  and  impartial  critic,  the 
late  Dr  Aikiu,  after  giving  fuU  credit  to  Galen  for 
talent  and  acquirements,  thus  concludes :  '  His  own 
mass  and  modern  improvements  have  now  in  a 
great  measure  consigned  his  writings  to  neglect,  but 
his  fame  can  only  perish  with  the  science  itself,' 
As  in  the  case  of  Hippocrates,  his  immeasurable 
superiority  over  his  contemporaries  seems  to  have 
acted  as  a  check  to  aU  attempts  at  further  improve- 
ment. 

The  first  names  of  any  renown  that  occur  subse- 
quently to  the  death  of  Galen  (about  193  A.  d.)  are 
those  of  Oribasius,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  .^Etius,  and 
Paulus  jEgineta,  who  flourished  between  the  fourth 
and  seventh  centuries.  They  were  aU  zealous 
Galenists,  and  those  of  their  writings  which  are 
extant,  are,  for  the  most  part,  compilations  from 
their  predecessors,  and  especially  from  their  great 
master.  With  the  death  of  Paulus,  the  Greek 
school  of  medicine  may  be  considered  to  have  come 
to  an  end,  for  after  his  time  no  works  of  any  merit 
were  written  in  this  language.  The  Arabian  school 
was  now  beginning  to  rise  into  notice.  The  earliest 
Arabic  writer  on  medicine  of  whom  we  have  any 
certain  account  is  Ahrmn,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Paulus.  The  most  celebrated  physicians  of  this 
school  were  Ehazes  (who  flourished  in  the  9th  u., 
and  was  the  first  to  describe  the  smaU-pox),  Avicenna 
(q.  v.),  (who  flourished  in  the  11th  c,  and  whose 
Canon  Medieince  may  be  regarded  as  a  cyclopaedia 
of  all  that  was  then  known  of  medicine  and  the 
collateral  sciences),  Albucasis  (whose  works  on  the 
practice  of  surgery  were  for  several  ages  regarded 
as  standard  authorities),  Avenzoar,  and  Averrhoes 
(q.  v.),  (who  flourished  in  the  12th  c,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  as  a  physician  and  a  philosopher).  The 
works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  which,  together 
with  those  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Euclid,  were 
translated  into  Arabic  in  the  9th  c,  formed  the 
basis  of  their  medical  knowledge ;  but  the  Arabian 
physicians  did  good  service  to  medicine  in  intro- 
ducing new  articles  from  the  East  into  the  European 
materia  medica — as,  for  example,  rhubarb,  cassiaj 
senna,  camphor — and  in  making  known  what  may 
be  termed  the  first  elements  of  pharmaceutical 
chemistry,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  distillation,  and 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  various  metallic  oxides 
and  salts. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Saracenic  universities  of 
Spain,  which  may  date  from  the  death  of  Averrhoes, 
the  only  medical  knowledge  which  remained  was 
to  be  found  in  Italy,  where  the  school  of  Salerno 
acquired  a  considerable  celebrity,  which  it  main- 
tained for  some  time,  tUl  it  was  gradually  eclipsed  by 
the  rising  fame  of  other  medical  schools  at  Bolqgna 
,  — ^where  Mondini  publicly  dissected  two  human 
bodies  in  1315 — ^Vienna,  Paris,  Padua,  &c.  Contem- 
porary with  Mondini,  Uved  Gilbert,  the  first  English 


writer  on  medicine  who  acquired  any  repute  ;  and 
the  next  century  gave  birth  to  linacre,  who,  after 
studying  at  0:dord,  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Bologna,  Florence,  Kome,  Venice,  and  Padua,  and 
subsequently  became  the  founder  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians.  It  was  in  this  (the  15th)  c. 
that  the  sect  of  Chemical  Physicians  arose,  who 
maintained  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
body  may  be  explained  by  the  same  chemical  laws 
as  those  which  rule  inorganic  matter.  Although  the 
illustrations  and  proofs  which  they  adduced  were 
completely  unsatisfactory,  a  distinguished  physio- 
logical school  of  the  present  day  is  merging  into  a 
very  similar  view,  with,  however,  far  more  cogent 
arguments  in  its  support.  The  chemists  of  that 
age,  with  Paracelsus  at  their  head,  did  nothing  to 
advance  medicine,  except  to  introduce  into  the 
materia  medica  several  valuable  metallic  prepara- 
tions. 

This  period  seems  to  have  been  prolific  in  origin- 
ating new  diseases.  It  is  in  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  centuries  that  we  hear  most  of  leprosy  and  of 
the  visitations  of  the  plague  in  Europe.  Until  the 
15th  c,  hooping-cough  and  scurvy  were  unknown, 
or,  at  all  events,  not  accurately  described ;  and  it 
was  towards  the  close  of  that  century  that  syphilis 
was  flrst  recognised  in  Italy  (from  which  country  it 
rapidly  extended  over  the  whole  of  Europe),  and 
that  the  Sweating-sickness  (Sudor  Anglicanus)  made 
its  first  appearance  in  this  country. 

In  the  16th  c,  the  study  of  human  anatomy  may 
be  said  to  have  been  first  fairly  established  by  the 
zeal  and  labours  of  Vesalius  (q.  v.) ;  and  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  century  we  meet  with  the  names  of 
many  physicians  whose  anatomical  and  physiological 
investigations  materially  tended,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  advance  the  science  of  medicine.  This 
was  the  epoch  of  Eustachius,  Fallopius,  AseUius, 
Harvey,  Eudbeck,  Bartholin,  Malpighi,  Glissou, 
Sylvius,  WiUis,  Bellini,  &o.  Chemistry  was  now 
separating  itself  from  alchemy,  and  was  advancing 
into  the  state  of  a  science,  and  a  combination  was 
now  formed  between  its  principles  and  those  of 
physiology,  which  gave  rise  to  a  new  sect  of 
chemical  physicians,  quite  distinct  from  the  sect 
represented  two  centuries  previously  by  Paracelsus. 
They  considered  that  diseases  were  referrible  to 
certain  fermentations  which  took  place  in  the  blood,- 
and  that  certain  humours  were  naturally  acid, 
and  others  naturally  alkaline,  and  according  as 
one  or  other  of  these  predominated,  so  certain 
specific  diseases  were  the  result,  which  were  to 
be  removed  by  the  exhibition  of  remedies  of  an 
opposite  nature  to  that  of  the  disease.  They  were 
soon  succeeded  by  the  Mathematical  Physicians, 
or  the  latro-mathematical  school,  of  which  BoreUi, 
Sauvages,  KeiU,  Jurin,  Mead,  and-  Freind  were 
amongst  the  most  celebrated.  In  proportion  as  this 
sect  gained  ground,  that  of  the  chemists  declined, 
while  the  old  Galenists  were  fast  disappearing.  To 
these  rival  sects  must  be  added  that  of  the  Vitalists, 
which  originated  with  Van  Hehnont  (q.  v.),  and 
which,  with  some  modifications,  was  adopted  by 
Stahl  and  Hofiinaim.  The  greatest  physician  of  the 
17th  c.  was,  however,  unquestionably  Sydenham 
(q.  v.),  who,  though  inclining  towards  the  chemical 
school,  did  not  allow  his  speculative  opinions  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  disease  to  interfere  with  his 
treatment; 

The  most  eminent  teacher  of  medicine  in  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  c.  was  Boerhaave,  who  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  medicine  at  Leyden  in  1709. 
Amongst  the  pupils  of  Boerhaave  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned  Van  Swieten,  whose  commentaries 
on  the  aphorisms  of  his  master  contain  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  practical  observations ;   and 
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Haller  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  modem  physiology ; 
whilst  amongat  the  most  celebrated  opponents  of 
the  Hallerian  theory,  that  irritability  and  sensibility 
are  speoiflo  properties  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems,  must  be  mentioned  Whytt  and  Porterfleld, 
physicians  of  high  reputation  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  former  Professor  of  Medicine  iu  the  university. 

In  the  article  upon  CaUen  (q.  v.),  so  full  an 
account  is  given  of  the  doctrines  of  that  celebrated 
physician,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  than 
that  most  of  the  distinguished  physicians  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  e.  belonged  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  Cullenian  school  of  medicine.  His 
views  were  attacked  with  great  acrimony  by  his 
former  assistant,  John  Brown,  the  founder  of  the 
Brunonian  system  of  medicine.  In  this  country, 
the  views  of  Brown  were  regarded  as  too  purely 
theoretical,  and  did  not  acquire  any  great  popularity ; 
but  on  some  parts  of  the  continent,  and  especially  iu 
Italy,  they  were  very  genferaUy  adopted,  and  became 
for  a  considerable  time  the  prevailuig  doctrine  in 
several  of  the  leading  medical  schools.  To  supple- 
ment this  meagre  outline  of  the  progress  of  medicine 
in  the  18th  c,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  consult 
the  biographical  sketches  of  Monro,  Blane,  the 
Hunters,  Jenner,  &c.  ' 

If  we  exclude  certain  popular  quackeries,  we  may 
regard  the  Brunonian  as  the  last  of  medical  sects. 
The  present  century  may  be  considered  as  the  epoch 
of  physiological  experiment  and  clinical  observation. 
The  efficient  labourers  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  have  been  so  numerous, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  notice,  in  this  article, 
even  those  whom  we  deemed  the  most  celebrated, 
while  it  would  be  invidious  to  attempt  such  a 
selection. 

Our  .materia  medica  has  received  a  large  number 
of  most  important  additions,  amongst  which  may 
be  especially  noticed  quinine,  morphia,  strychnine, 
iodine  and  the  iodides,  the  bromides,  hydJtocyanio 
acid,  cod-liver  oil,  and  chloroform.  The  physical 
diagnosis  of  disease  has  been  facilitated  to  an  extent 
far  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  physician  of 
last  century  could  have  deemed  possible,  by  the  dis- 
covery £md  practical  application  of  the  stethoscope, 
the  pleximeter,  the  speculum,  the  ophthalmoscope, 
and  the  laryngoscope;  while  chemistry  and  the 
microscope  have  been  successfully  appUed  to  the 
investigation  of  the  various  excretions,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  urine  and  its  deposits. 

The  discovery  of  vaccination  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting small-pox,  although  made  (see  Jbknbb)  at 
the  close  of  last  century,  may  be  regarded  prac- 
tically as  belonging  to  the  present,  since  a  consider- 
able time   elapsed  before  its  value  was  generally 


The  true  and  certain  diagnosis  between  tj^hus 
and  typhoid  (or  enteric)  fever  is  due  to  living  physi- 
cians ;  and  the  discoverers  of  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and  of  Addison's  disease  .of  the  supra-renal 
capsules,  have  only  recently  been  lost  to  science. 

The  treatment  of  many  diseases,  especially  those 
of  an  ioflammatory  nature,  has  been  much  modified, 
and  in  most  cases  improved,  especially  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  centmy.  The  victims  to  the  lancet 
are  far  fewer  than  they  formerly  were,  but  if  the 
patients  of  the  present  day  run  little  risk  of  being 
bled  to  death,  there  is  an  occasional  chance  of  their 
perishing  from  the  too  copious  administration  of 
brsmdy.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  by  the  imbiassed 
observer  of  the  depleting  and  the  stimulating  modes 
of  treating  inflammatory  diseases  such  as  pneu- 
monia and  pericarditis,  is,  that  nature  wiU  often 
effect  a  cure  even  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  too 
energetic  physicians.  It  is  established  beyond  all 
question  by  the  statistics  which  have  been  collected 


by  an  eminent  living  physician,  that  the  progress  of 
pulmonary  consumption  is  retarded  for  an  average 
space  of  three  years  by  the  judicious  administration 
of  ood-liver  oil ;  due  attention  being,  of  course,  paid 
to  the  general  treatment  of  the  patient. 

MEDICK  (Medimgo),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  LeguminoacB,  sub-order  Papilionacece, 
nearly  allied  to  Cloveb  (q.  v.,  TrifoUum),  but 
distinguished  from  that  and  other  kindred  genera 
by  the  siolde-shaped,  or,  in  most  species,  spirally 
twisted  legume.  The  species,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  mostly  annual  and  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  leaves  of  three  leaflets  like  those 
of  clover,  natives  of  temperate  and  warm  cUmates. 
A  number  of  them  are  found  in  Britain,  and  many 
more  in  the  south  of  Europe.  •  They  generally 
afibrd  good  green  food  for  cattle,  and  some  of  them 
are  cultivated  like  the  clovers  for  this  use,  amongst 
which  the  most  important  is  the  Pueplb  M.  or 
LucBENB  (q.  v.,  M.  saliva).  Besides  this,  the  Black 
M.,  NoNStrCH,  or  Lupuliio!  [M.  lupulina),  is  one  of 
the  most  generally  cultivated.  It  receives  the  name 
Black  M.  from  the  black  colour  of  the  ripe  pods, 
which  are  short,  black,  twisted,  and  arranged  in 
oblong  heads,  and  is  often  called  Yellow  Lucerne, 
or  Yellow  Clover,  from  the  colour  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  a  common  native  of  Britain.  In  habit  and 
general  appearance,  it  is  very  similar  to  TrifoUum 
procwmhens,  or  T.  Filiforme.  In  British  husbandry, 
it  is  now  very  generally  sown  in  mixture  with  Eed 
Clover  and  Eye-grass,  and  is  useful  where  a  close 
turf  is  desired. 

MEDIETA'TB    LI'NGUJE,    Juky    db.       See 

JUEY. 

MBDI'NA  (Arab.  City),  or,  more  fully,  MEDINAT 
AL  NABI  (City  of  the  Prophet),  ^^po  caUed 
Tasah,  Tibah,  &c.  (the  Good,  Sweet,  &c.),  and  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  as  Jathrippa :  the  holiest  city 
throughout  Mohammedanism,  next  to  Mecca,  and 
the  second  capital  of  Hedjaz  in  Western  Arabia,  is 
situated  about  270  miles  N.  of  Mecca,  and  140 
N.  by  E.  of  the  port  of  Jembo  on  the  Eed  Sea, 
and  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants  (Burton). 
It  consists  of  three  principal  parts — a  town,  a  fort, 
and  suburbs,  of  about  the  same  extent  as  the  town 
itseM,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  wide 
space  (the  Munakha).  M.  is  about  half  the  size  of 
Mecca,  and  forms  an  irregular  oval  within  a  walled 
enclosure  of  35—40  feet  Mgh,  and  flanked  by  thirty 
towers — a  fortiflcation  which  renders  M.  the  chief 
stronghold  of  Hedjaz.  Two  of  its  four  gates — ^viz., 
the  Bab  Al  Jumah  (Friday  Gate,  in  the  eastern  wall) 
and  the  Bab  Al  Misri  (Egyptian)  —are  massive  build- 
ings with  double  towers.  The  streets,  between  fifty 
and  sixty  in  number,  are  deep  and  narrow,  paved 
only  in  a  few  places.  The  houses  are  flat-roofed  and 
double-storied,  and  are  built  of  a  basaltic  scoria, 
burned  brick,  and  palm- wood.  Very  few  pubUc  build- 
ings of  any  importance  are  to  be  noticed  beside  the 
Great  Mosque  Al  Haram  (the  Sacred),  supposed  to  be 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Mohammed  died,  and  to 
enclose  his  tomb.  It  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
that  of  Mecca,  being  a  parallelogram,  420  feet  long 
and  340  feet  broad,  with  a,  spacious  central  area, 
called  El  Sahn,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle, 
with  numerous  rows  of  pillars.  The  Mausoleum,  or 
Hujrah,  itself  is  an  irregular  square,  50 — 55  feet  in 
extent,  situated  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
building,  and  separated  from  the  walls  of  the 
mosque  by  a  passage  about  26  feet  broad.  A  large 
gilt  crescent  above  the  'Green  Dome,'  springing 
from  a  series  of  globes,  surmounts  the  Hujrah,  a 
glimpse  iuto  which  is  only  attainable  through  a  httle 
opening,  called  the  Prophet's  Window ;  but  nothing 
more  is  visible  to  the  profane  eye  than  costly  carpets 
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or  hangings,  witli  three  inscriptions  in  large  gold 
letters,  stating  that  behind  them  lie  the  bodies  of  the 
Prophet  of  Allah  and  the  two  califs — which  curtains, 
changed  wheneTer  worn  out,  or  when  a  new  sultan 
ascends  the  throne,  are  supposed  to  cover  a  square 
edifice  of  black  marble,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands 
Mohammed's  tomb.  Its  exact  place  is  indicated  by 
a  long  pearly  rosary  (Kaukab  Al  Durri) — still  seen 
in  1855 — suspended  to  the  curtain.  The  Prophet's 
body  is  supposed  to  lie  (undecayed)  stretched  at 
fuU  length  on  the  right  side,  with  the  right  palm 
supporting  the  right  cheek,  the  face  directed 
towards  Mecca.  Close  behind  him  is  placed,  in 
the  same  position,  Abubekr,  and  behind  hun  Omar. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  when  the  mosque,  which 
had  been  struck  by  lightning,  was  rebuilt  in  892, 
three  deep  graves  were  found  in  the  interior,  filled 
only  with  rubbish.  Many  other  reasons,  besides, 
make  it  more  than  problematic  whether  the  parti- 
cular spot  at  M.  really  contains  the  Prophet's 
remains.  That  his  coffin,  said  to  be  covered  with  a 
marble  slab,  and  cased  with  silver  (no  European  has 
ever  seen  it),  rests  suspended  in  the  air,  is  a  stupid 
story,  invented  by  Christians,  and  long  exploded. 
Of  the  fabulous  treasures  which  this  sanctuary  once 
contained,  little  now  remains.  As  in  Mecca,  a 
great  number  of  ecclesiastical  officials  are  attached 
in  some  capacity  or  other  to  the  Great  Mosque, 
as  tJlemas,  Mudarisin,  Imaums,  Khatibs,  &o. ;  and 
not  only  they,  but  the  townspeople  themselves 
live  to  a  great  extent  only  'on  the  pilgrims'  alms. 
There  are  few  other  noteworthy  spots  to  be  men- 
tioned in  M.,  save  the  minor  mosques  of  Abubekr, 
Ali,  Omar,  Balal,  &c.  The  private  houses,  how- 
ever, surrounded  by  gardens,  fountains,  &c.,  have  a 
very  pleasing  appearance ;  and  the  city,  although  in 
its  decay,  is  yet  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  agree- 
able. Thirty  Medresses,  or  pubhc  endowed  schools, 
represent  what  learning  there  is  left  in  the  city, 
once  famed  for  its  scholars. 

MEDINA  SIDO'NIA  (Arab.  Medinatu-Shidu- 
nah,  '  City  of  Sidou,'  so  called  by  the  Moors  because 
they  conjectured  it  to  be  the  site  of  the  Phoanician 
Asidor),  a  city  of  Spain,  25  miles  east-south-east 
of  Cadiz.  It  has  a  picturesque  and  splendid 
appearance  at  a  distance ;  bu.t  within,  it  is  described 
as  'a  whitened  sepulchre  full  of  decay.'  It  is  of 
Moorish  origin,  and  contains  a  beautiful  Gothic 
church,  and  extensive  ruins  of  a  castle.  The  town 
gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  descendants  of  the  famous 
Guzman  the  Good,  and  is  otherwise  noted  in  Spanish 
history.  Population  10,800,  who  carry  on  manu- 
factures of  earthenware. 

MEDI'NBT-EL-PAYU'M.     See  Fayum. 

MBDITA'TIO  'FV'GJE,  a  phrase  used  in  Scotch 
law  to  denote  an  intention  to  abscond  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts.  It  is  used 
chiefly  in  reference  to  debtors.  Wherever  a  creditor 
in  Scotland  believes — L  e.,  can  make  an  oath  or 
affidavit  that  he  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe — 
that  the  debtor  is  about  to  leave  the  country  in  order 
to  evade  payment  of  debts,  he  can  obtain  from  a 
justice  of  the  peace  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the 
debtor.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  debtor 
must  either  pay  or  give  security,  or  remain  in  prison 
till  the  cause  is  tried.  The  process  may  be  used 
either  against  natives  or  foreigners  who  have  lived 
forty  days  in  Scotland,  but  not  where  they  are  merely 
passing  through  the  country  on  business  or  pleasure. 
The  warrant  may  be  executed  on  a  Sunday  as  well 
as  other  days.  It  may  also  be  executed  within 
the  Sanctuary  of  Holyrood.  Though  creditors  often 
avail  themselves  of  this  compulsitor  to  recover  their 
debts,  they  are  liable  to  an  action,  if  they  mali- 
ciously, and  without  cause,  procure  the  debtor's 


arrest ;  and  if  the  debtor  can  shew  that  he  never 
intended,  at  the  time  in  question,  to  leave  the 
country,  and  that  the  creditor  had  no  just  ground 
to  believe  he  so  intended,  an  action  of  damages  will 
lie. — In  England  and  Ireland,  there  is  a  similar 
process.    See  Debtors,  Absconding. 

MEDITERKA'NEAN  SEA,  so  named  from  its 
being  almost  entirely  enclosed  by  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  one  of  the  greatest  inland 
seas  in  the  world,  extends  (inclusive  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  but  exclusive  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea 
of  Azof)  to  about  977,000  square  miles.  Its  length 
from  east  to  west  is  about  2.320  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  1080,  but  it  is  divided  into  two  great 
basins  by  the  approach  of  the  European  and  African 
coasts  in  its  middle.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  only  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
through  which  a  strong  current  continually  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Another  strong  current 
also  flows  into  it  from  the  Black  Sea,  which  receives 
large  supplies  of  fresh  water,  whereas  the  great 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  M.  itself  are  comparatively 
few ;  the  principal  being  the  Ebro,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Po,  from  Europe;  and  the  Nile,  from  Africa. 
It  receives  no  large  river  from  Asia.  The  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  M.  is,  on  the  contrary, 
greater  than  what  takes  place  in  the  ocean  gener- 
ally, owing  to  the  heat  which  proceeds  from  the 
African  deserts,  and  the  shelter  which  mountains 
afford  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  surface  is  higher 
by  about  3° '5  F.  than  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
it  declines  more  slowly  as  the  depth  increases.  In 
consequence,  probably,  of  the  greater  evaporation, 
the  water  of  the  M.,  unlike  that  of  inland  seas 
in  general,  contains  about  ^th  per  cent",  more  salt 
than  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
almost  everywhere  greater  than  that  of  the  Atlantic, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  1'0386  to  1'0283 ;  whOe 
within  50  miles  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  it  was 
found  to  be  as  much  as  1'1288.  Its  colour,  when 
undisturbed,  is  a  bright  deep  blue ;  but  in  the 
Adriatic  a  green,  and  in  the  Levant  a  purple  tinge 
prevails,  while  the  dark  hue  of  the  Euxine  is  indi- 
cated in  its  name  of  '  Black  Sea.'  Different 
parts  of  the  M.  S.  bear  different  names — as  the 
^gean  Sea,  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  Adriatic  Sea  or 
Giuf  of  Venice,  &c.  Its  northern  coast  is  very 
much  broken  with  bays  and  peninsulas,  and 
abounds  in  harbours,  affording  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  of  Europe  great  advantages  for  com- 
merce, of  which  the  M.  S.  was  the  chief  seat  dur- 
ing all  periods  of  history,  till  toward  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages,  when,  after/the  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  a  spirit  of  maritime  adventure 
sprung  up,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese 
and  of  Columbus  led  to  the  extension  of  com- 
merce over  the  whole  world.  The  commerce  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Phcenioians,  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  &c.,  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  M.  S. ;  and  around  its  shores,  untU  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  aU  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  flourished,  and  all  the  great  events  of 
history  took  place.  At  present,  none  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  on  the  coasts  of  the  M.  S.,  with  the 
exception  of  France,  occupies  a  place  among  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  world,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
of  its  Asiatic  and  African  shores  have  sunk  into 
deep  degradation. 

The  depth  of  the  M.  S.  is  generally  greatest  in 
its  western  basin.  In  many  places  it  is  3000  feet 
deep.  Near  Nice,  it  is  4200  feet  deep  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  a  few  yards  from  the  shore.  In  many 
places  it  is  5000  feet  deep  and  more.  The  depth 
in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  about  5500  feet.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
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Africa  were  onoe  united  here,  and  have  been  separ- 
ated by  some  great  convulsion ;  it  is  also  supposed 
that  laud  once  stretched  from  Sicily  to  Cape  Bon  in 
Africa,  where  now  a  ridge  exists  along  which  there 
is  for  the  most  part  a  depth  of  scarcely  200  feet, 
and  in  some  places  of  little  more  than  40  feet, 
whilst  on  each  side,  at  a  short  distance,  the  depth 
is  more  than  6000  feet.  The  M.  S.  is  subject  to 
the  west,  north,  and  north-easterly  winds  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  year,  while  in  spring  the 
south-east  and  south-west  winds  prevail,  ^he  most 
formidable  of  those  winds  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
M.  S.  is  the  solano  or  levanter.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  the  greatest  tides  rise  about  three  feet, 
and  in  the  Great  Syrtis,  five  feet,  l^ut  in  most 
places  the  tides  are  scarcely  observable.  According 
to  the  measurements  of  the  French  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, the  surface  of  the  M.  S.  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alexandria  is  about  twenty-four  feet  lower 
than  that  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez  at  the  time  of  ebb 
tide,  and  about  thirty  feet  lower  than  the  Red  Sea 
there  at  high  water ;  bnt  more  recent  measiu'ements 
have  shewn  that  there  is  no  considerable  difference 
of  levSl. 

Of  the  643  species  of  European  sea-fishes,  444 
inhabit  the  M.  S.,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
it.  It  has  a  greater  number  of  species  than  the 
British  and  Scandinavian  seas,  but  does  not  nearly 
so  much  abound  in  useful  kinds.  Tunny-fishing  is 
extensively  prosecuted  on  some  parts  of  its  coasts. 
It  is  rich  in  red  coral,  which  is  procured  in  great 
quantity  on  the  coasts  of  Provence,  of  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  of  Sicily,  but  particjilarly  on  the  coasts  of 
Bona  and  Barca  in  Africa. 

The  shores  of  the  M.  S.  are  in  many  parts  subject 
to  frequent  earthquakes.  Besides  the  existing 
active  volcanoes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Stromboh, 
there  are  many  evidences  of  recent  volcanic  action, 
and  instances  have  occurred  of  islands  suddenly 
upheaved  by  it,  where  volcanic  fires  have  appeared 
for  a  short  time. 

MEDJIDIB,  a  Turkish  order,  instituted  in  1852, 
and  conferred  after  the  Crimean  campaign,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  on  British  officers.  It  has  five 
classes;  and  the  decoration,  which  differs  in  size 
for  the  different  classes,  is  a  silver  sun  of  seven 
triple  rays,  with  the  device  of  the  crescent  and  star 
alternating  with  the  rays.  On  a  circle  of  red 
enamel,  in  the  centre  of  the  decoration,  is  the  legend 
in  Turkish,  whose  signification  is  '  Zeal,  honour, 
and  loyalty,'  and  the  date  1268,  the  Mohammedan 
year  corresponding  to  1852 ;  the  Sultan's  name 
is  inscribed  on  a  gold  field  within  this  circle.  The 
first  three  classes  suspend  the  badge  round  the 
neck  from  a.  red  ribbon  having  green  borders,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  wear  it  attached  to  a 
similar  ribbon  on  the  left  .breast.  A  star,  in  design 
closely  resembling  the  badge,  is  worn  on  the  left 
breast  by  the  first  class,  and  on  the  right  breast  by 
the  second  class. 

MEDLAR  {Mespilus),  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs 
of  the  natural  order  Rosacece,  sub-order  Pomece, 
having  a  5-cleft  calyx  with  leafy  segments,  nearly 
round  petals,  a  large  honey-secreting  disk,  and  2 — 5 
styles,  united  together  in  the  flower,  but  widely 
separated  on  the  fruit,  the  upper  ends  of  the  bony 
cells  of  which  are  exposed.  The  Common  M. 
{M.  Germanica),  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  spiny 
in  a  wild  state,  but  destitute  of  spines  in  cultivation, 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Asia,  but  is  a  doubtful  native  of 
Britain,  although  it  is  to  be  seen  in  hedges  and 
thickets  in  some  parts  of  England.  It  has  lanceolate 
leaves,  not  divided  nor  serrated,  solitary  large 
white  flowers  at  the  end  of  small  spurs,  and  some- 


what top-shaped  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pear 
or  larger,  according  to  the  variety.  The  M.  is 
much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
common  in  gardens  in  England,  but  it  does  not 
generally  ripen  well  in  Scotland  without  a  wall.  It 
13  very  austere,  even  when  ripe,  and  is  not  eaten  till 
hletted,  when  its  tough  pulp  has  become  soft -and 
vinous  by  incipient  decay. 

MEDU'LLA  OBLOlirGA'TA.    See  Beain. 

MEDULLARY  RAYS.  See  Exoqenous  Plants 
and  Pith. 

MEDU'LLARY  SARCO'MA  is  one  of  the 
synonyms  for  that  variety  of  Cancer  (q.  v.)  which 
is  also  known  as  encephaloid,* cellular  cancer,  medul- 
lary cancer,  fungus  medullaris,  &o.  It  grows  more 
quickly,  distributes  itself  more  rapidly,  and  attains 
a  more  considerable  bulk  than  any  other  form  of 
cancer,  tumours  of  this  nature  being  often  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  or  even  larger.  Of  all  forms  of 
cancer,  it  runs  the  quickest  course,  soonest  ulcerates, 
is  the  most  malignant,  and  causes  death  in  by  far 
the  shortest  time,  often  destroying  life  in  a  few 
weeks,  or,  at  furthest,  in  a  few  months  after  its  first 
appearance,  unless  it  has  been  removed  by  an 
operation  at  an  early  stage. 

When  it  ulcerates,  fungoid  growths  form  upon  the 
surface;  they  are  extremely  vascular,  and  bleed 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  In  this  state,  the 
disease  has  received  the  name  of  Fungus  hcematodes. 

MEDU'SA.  See  Acaleph^,  and  Generations, 
Alternation  of. 

ME'DWAY,  a  river  of  England,  rises  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  and,  after 
a  north-east  course  of  upwards  of  50  miles,  it  joins 
the  Thames  at  Sheerness.  At  Penshurst,  40  miles 
from  its  mouth,  it  becomes  navigable.  The  chief 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Maidstone,  Rochester, 
Chatham,  and  Sheerness.  Large  vessels  do  not 
ascend  above  Rochester  Bridge,  but  below  that  the 
river  widens  into  an  estuary,  and  forms  an  import- 
ant harbour  for  the  navy. 

MEEANEE,  or  MIYANI,  a  village  in  Sinde, 
Hindustan,  on  the  Indits,  six  miles  north  of  Hyder- 
abad, is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
fought  between  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  Ameers 
of  Sinde,  February  17,  1843.  Sir  Charles's  force, 
composed  partly  of  Europeans,  and  partly  of  natives, 
amounted  to  only  2800  men;  that  of  his  foes  to 
22,000,  yet  the  latter  were  totally  routed,  losing  in 
killed  and  woiinded  5000  men.  Sir  Charles's  loss 
was  only  256.  The  residt  of  this  victory  was  the 
conquest  and  annexation  of  Sinde. 

MEE'RSCHATTM,  a  mineral  existing  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Europe,  it  is  foimd  chiefly 
at  Hrubschitz  in  Moravia,  and  at  Sebastopol  and 
Kaffa  in  the  Crimea ;  and  in  Asia  it  occurs  abund- 
antly just  below  the  sod  in  the  alluvial  beds  at 
Kittisch  and  Bursa  in  Natolia ;  and  in  the  rocks  of 
Eski-Hissar  in  the  same  district,  it  is  mined  so 
extensively  as  to  give  employment  to  nearly  a 
thousand  men.  M.,  from  its  having  been  found 
on  the  sea-shore  in  some  places,  in  peculiarly 
rounded  snow-white  lumps,  was  ignorantly  ima^ned 
to  be  the  petrified  froth  of  the  sea,  which  is 
the  meaning  of  its  German  name.  Its  compositibn 
is,  silica, 609  ;  magnesia,  26'1 ;  water,  12'0.  Almost 
all  the  M.  found  is  made  into  tobacco-pipes,  in 
which  manufacture  the  Germans  have  been  for 
a  Ion"  time  pre-eminent.  Vienna  contains  many 
manufactories,  in  which  some  very  artistic  produc- 
tions are  made;  and  pipes  worth  a  hundred 
guineas,  from  the  beauty  of  their  designs,,  are  by 
no  means  uncommon.  The  French  pipe-makers 
have   lately  used  M.,  and    have    displayed  great 
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taste  in  tlieir  works.  When  first  dug  from 
the  earth,  M.  is  quite  soft  and  soap-like  to  the 
touch,  and  as  it  lathers  with  water,  and  removes 
grease,  it  is  employed  by  the  Turks  as  a  substitute 
for  soap  in  washing.  The  waste  in  cutting  and 
turning  the  pipes  was  formerly  thrown  away,  but 
it  is  now  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  into  a  paste, 
and  compressed  into  hard  masses,  which  are  carved 
into  inferior  pipes. 

MEEEU'T,  MERTJT,  or  MIETTT,  the  chief  town 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  British  India,  in  lat. 
29°  N.,  long.  77°  40'  E.,  on  the  Kah  Nuddi,  about 
42  miles  north-east  of  Delhi.  Its  most  important 
edifice  is  the  English  Church,  a  fine  building,  with 
an  excellent  organ,  and  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate 3000  persons.  The  chmate  of  M.  is  healthy. 
Pop.  29,014.  The  cantonment  is  situated  two  miles 
north  of  the  townj  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream  are  quarters  of  the  native  infantry.  Here, 
on  10th  May  1857,  the  native  troops  revolted, 
shooting  their  own  European  ofiicers,  firing  the 
bungalows,  and  massacring  the  European  inmates 
without  respect  to  age  or  sex. — The  district  of 
M.,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Doab  (q.  v.),  has  an 
area  of  2332  square  mUes,  and  a  population  of 
1,135,032. 

MEETING,  an  assemblage  of  people  called  with 
a  view  to  deliberate  on  some  specified  subject,  or  to 
accomplish  some  specified  purpose.  The  proceedings 
begin  with  the  choice  of  a  chairman,  or  presiding 
officer,  and  consist  in  the  proposing  and  seconding 
of  resolutions,  on  which  the  voice  or  vote  of  the 
meeting  is  taken.  The  chairman,  in  addition  to  his 
dehberative  vote,  is  often  entitled  to  give  a  second 
or  casting  vote,  in  case  of  equality.  Any  number  of 
persons  may  in  this  country  assemble  for  any  pur- 
pose not  in  itself  illegal ;  but  the  use  of  force  or 
violence,  or  any  tendency  towards  it,  may  entitle 
the  authorities  to  interfere  with  a  meeting,  as  an 
vmlawful  assemblage.  Meetings  called,  not  officially, 
but  by  private  arrangement,  are  looked  on  in  the 
continent  as  a  characteristically  English  institution ; 
in  most  parts  of  the  continent,  the  right  of-  holding 
such  assemblages  is  more  or  less  restricted  by 
law. 

MEGALI'CHTHYS  (Gr.  great  fish),  a  genus  of 
fossil  heteroeercal  ganoid  fishes,  so  named  from 
their  large  size,  compared  with  the  other  fish  of  the 
period.  They  were  covered  with  large  strong 
rhomboid  scales,  composed  externally  of  brilliantly 
polished  brown  enamel,  usually  granulated,  as  in 
the  scutes  of  the  recent  crocodile.  These  scales  have 
been  found  as  large  as  five  inches  in  diameter.  The 
head  was  defended  by  similar  strong  plates,  and  the 
jaws  were  furnished  with  immense  laniary  teeth,  of 
a  size  rarely  attained,  even  in  the  largest  modem 
reptiles,  and  so  closely  resembhng  them,  that  they 
were  for  some  time  considered  as  having  belonged 
to  some  crocodilean  animal.  These  teeth — specimens 
of  which  have  been  found  measuring  four  inches 
long  and  two  broad  at  the  base — ■wei^  smooth  at  the 
point,  had  a  long  furrowed  root,  and  a  hollow  base, 
in  which  the  new  tooth  was  prepared.  Numerous 
smaller  teeth  were  scattered  over  the  jaw  among 
the  large  ones.  The  fish  of  this  genus  must  have 
been  the  terror  of  the  seas  they  inhabited.  Their 
strong  skeleton,  large  tail,  powerful  head,  and 
ferocious  jaws  remarkably  suited  their  carnivorous 
habits. 

Three  species  have  been  described  from  the 
carboniferous  strata  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
the  centre  of  England. 

MEGALOSAU'RUS  (Gr.  greatlizard),  a  genus 
of.  fossil  Dinosaurians,  or  land-saurians,  of  gigantic 
size  and  carnivorous  habits,  whose  remains  occur  in 
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the  rocks  of  the  Oolite  period.  The  huge  body  of 
the  animal  was  supported  on  four  large  and  strong 
unguiculate  limbs ;  specimens  of  the  femur  and 
tibia  have  been  found  measuring  each  nearly  three 
feet,  giving  a  total  length  of  almost  two  yards  to 
the  hind  leg;  and  a  metatarsal  bone  thirteen  inches 
long  shews  that  the  foot  had  a  correspondmg  magni- 
tude. The  sacrum  was  composed  of  five  yertebrsa, 
anchylosed  together,  as  in  the  other  Dinosaurs. 
Buckland  calculated  that  the  megalosaiirus  must 
have  been  60  or  70  feet  long;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  reptile  raised  so  high  above  the  ground 
would  have  its  body  and  tail  so  large  in  proportion 
to  its  limbs,  as  in  our  modem  lizards  or  crocodiles. 
There  seems  good  reason  for  rather  accepting  Owen's 
more  moderate  estimate  of  thirty  feet  as  its  whole 
length.  I A  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw,  containing 
several  teeth  in  position,  tells  of  its  carnivorous 
habits.  Only  a  single  species  has  been  referred  to 
this  genus.  Its  remains  are  abundant  in  the  Stones- 
field  slate,  in  the  lower  Oolite  of  Gloucestershire,  and 
in  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  limestones. 

MEGAPODID^,  a  family  of  Birds,  referred  by 
some  naturahsts  to  the  order  Grallce,  but  more 
generally  to  the  GaUinaoeous  order,  being  regarded 
as  aUied  to  the  Curassows,  &c.  The  feet  are  large 
and  have  large  blunt  claws.  To  this  order  belong 
the  genera  Megapodius  (see  Jungle-fowl),  Leipoa 
(q.  v.),  TalegaSa  (q.  v.),  &c.  The  order  is  peculiar 
to  New  Holland  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

MEGA'RIC  SCHOOL.     See  Euclid. 

MBGAEIS,  a  small  mountainous  region  of 
Hellas,  or  Greece  Proper,  bounded  by  Attica, 
Corinth,  and  the  sea.  It  formed  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  capital  was 
Megaba,  famous  amongst  the  ancients  for  its  white 
shell  marble,  and  for  a  white  kind  of  clay,  of  which 
pottery  was  made. — From  Euclid,  the  philosopher, 
who  was  bom  at  Megara,  about  400  B.  c,  the 
Megaeic  School  took  its  name. 

MEGATHE'RIUM  (Gr.  great  beast),  a  gigantic 
extinct  quadruped  of  the  order  Edentata,  nearly  i 
allied  to  the  sloth,  found  in  the  superficial  stratum 
of  the  South  American  Pampas.    In  structure,  it  is 
very  near  itS  modem  representative,  except  that 


Skeleton  of  the  Megatherium. 

the  whole  skeleton  is  modified  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  an  immense  heavy -boned  and  heavy-bodied 
animal,  some  18  feet  in  length  and  8  feet  in  height. 
The  appellation  tardigrade,  which  Cuvier  applied  to 
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the  doth,  cannot  be  given  to  the  M. :  its  limbs 
were  comparatively  short  and  very  strong,  and  the 
feet  adapted  for  walkiag  on  the  ground,  approach- 
ing in  this  respect  nearer  to  the  allied  ant-eaters, 
but  mth  this  peculiarity,  that  the  first  toe  of  each 
of  the  hind  feet  was  furnished  with  a  large  and 
powerful  claw,  which  was  probably  used  as  a  digger 
to  loosen  roots  from  the  soil,  and  enable  the 
creature  the  more  easily  to  overturn  the  trees  on 
the  foliage  of  which  it  browsed.  The  enormous 
development  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  the  hind 
legs,  and  the  tail,  gave  the  animal  great  power  when, 
seated  on  its  hind  legs  and  tail,  as  on  a  tripod,  it 
raised  its  fore  legs  against  the  trunk,  and  applied  its 
force  against  a  tree  that  had  already  been  weakened 
by  having  its  roots  dug  up.  The  structure  of  the 
lower  jaw  seems  to  indicate  that  the  M.  was  fur- 
nished with  a  huge  prehensile  tongue  like  that  of 
the  giraffe,  with  which  it  stripped  the  foliage  from 
the  trees. 

The  remains  of  several  allied  genera  of  huge 
Edentata  are  associated  with  the  m.  in  the  Pampas 
deposits.  They  form  the  family  Megatheriidee,  of 
Owen,  which  includes  Mylodon,  Megalonyx,  Scele- 
dotherium,  &c.,  genera  which  are  separated  from 
M.  chiefly  from  peciiliarities  in  the  dentition. 

The  modem  sloth  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  the  fossil  remains  of  these  immense  creatures, 
which  represented  it  in  the  newer  Tertiaries,  have 
be^n  found  only  in  this  continent,  the  past  and 
present  distribution  of  the  family  being  the  same. 

ME'GRIM  (Gr.  Itemicrania,  the  migraine  of  the 
French)  is  the  popular  term  for  neuralgia  occupy- 
ing one  half  of  the  head,  or  more  commonly  only 
the  brow  and  forehead  of  one  side.  It  is  often 
periodical,  coming  on  at  a  certain  hour,  lasting  a 
certain  time,  and  then  entirely  disappearing  for  a 
fixed  interval.  It  may  be  induced  by  any  cause 
that  debilitates  the  system;  it  not  unfrecjuently 
attacks  women  who  have  suckled  their  children- 
too  long;  or  it  may  be  associated  with  hysteria; 
or  it  may  arise,  Uke  ague,  from  marsh  miasma ;  and 
sometimes  no  exciting  cause  can  be  detected. 

When  it  is  associated  with  ansemia  (paleness  and 
general  debility),  it  should  be  treated  with  the 
preparations  of  iron,  the  shower-bath,  nourishing 
food,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  When 
it  is  strictly  periodical,  quinine  in  fuU  doses,  should 
be  tried  (the  bowels  being  previoiisly  well  cleared 
out);  and  if  the  quinine  fails,  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic,  given  in  small  doses  (three  minims  in  a 
wine-glassful  of  water),  three  times  a  day,  after 
meals,  wiU  be  almost  sure  to  remove  it. 

MEGRIMS :  and  VERTIGO  are  the  terms 
usually  applied  when  a  horse  at  work  reels,  and 
then  either  stands  for  a  minute  dull  and  stupid, 
or  falls  to  the  ground,  lying  for  a  time  partially 
insensible.  These  attacks  come  on  suddenly,  are 
often  periodical,  are  most  frequent  during  hot 
weather,  and  when  the  animal  is  drawing  up  a 
hiU,  or  exposed  during  heavy  work  to  the  full  rays 
of  a  hot  sun.  Liability  to  megrims  constitutes 
unsoundness,  and  usually  depends  upon  the  cir- 
culation through  the  brain  being  temporarily  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  tupionrs.  Horses  subject 
to  megrims  are  always  dangerous ;  if  driven  at  all, 
they  should  be  used  with  a  breastplate  or  pipe- 
collar,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
pressure  on  the  veins  carrying  the  blood  from  the 
head ;  they  should  be  moderately  and  carefully  fed, 
and  during  hot  weather  have  an  occasional  laxative. 

MBHEMED  or  MEHEMET  ALI,  also  MO- 
HAMMED ALI,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  bom  in 
1769  at  Kavala,  a  little  town  in  Macedonia,  entered 
the  Turkish  army  at  an  early  age,  and,  in  1799,  was 


sent  to  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  contingent  of  300 
troops  to  co-operate  with  the  British  against  the 
French  invaders.  Here  his  fine  military  qualities 
rapidly  developed  themselves,  and  he  at  length 
became  commander  of  the  Albanian  corps  d'armSe 
in  Eg3rpt.  In  1806,  he  was  recognised  by  the  Porte 
as  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  Pasha  of  Three  Tails  ;  but 
was  soon  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Mamelukes, 
who  had  long  practically  ruled  Egypt.  The  struggle 
was  finally  terminated  in  1811,  by  the  massacre  of 
the  greater  number  of  these  at  Cairo.  The  rest  fled 
to  Upper  Egypt,  biit  were  expelled  by  M.  in  the 
followmg  year.  They  then  took  refuge  in  Nubia 
from  their  remorseless  foe,  but  in  1820  he  followed 
them  thither,  and  they  were  utterly  exterminated. 

The  Porte  now  felt  alarm  at  his  growing  power, 
and  with  a  view  to  break  it,  intrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  the  Wahabis,  a 
religious  sect  of  Arabia.  But  the  victories  of  his 
son,  Ibrahim  Pasha  (q.  v.),  only  rendered  him  more 
powerful,  and  his  authority  extended  itself  over 
a  great  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Shortly 
after,  he  conquered  Kordofan,  added  it  to  his 
dominions,  and  opened  up  a  great  trade  in  black 
slaves  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  About  this 
time  he  began  to  reorganise  his  army  on  something 
like  European  principles,  buUt  a  fleet,  and  erected 
fortresses,  military  workshops,  and  arsenals.  His 
ambition,  however,  received  a  severe  check  by  the 
total  destruction  of  his  new  navy  at  Navarino,  in 
IS27.  In  1830,  the  Porte  conferred  on  him  the 
government  of  Candia,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  him ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  on  a  frivolous  pretext,  he 
sent  out  an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Syria,  under 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  who,  by  his  victory  at  Konieh 
(20th  December  1832),  brought  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  European  powers 
now  stepped  in,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  (May 
4,  1833),  by  which  Syria  was  ceded  to  M.,  on  con- 
dition of  his  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
sultan.  Neither  of  the  belligerents  was  satis- 
fied, and  M.  continued  to  plot  in  his  usual  secret 
and  crafty  style,  till  Sultan  Mahmud  was  obliged 
in  1839  to  declare  war  against  his  dangerous 
subject.  The  European  powers  again  interfered, 
and  M.  saw  himself  compelled  to  give  up  all  his 
claims  to  the  possession  of  Syria,  and  to  content 
himself  with  getting  the  pashalic  of  Egypt  made 
hereditary  in'  his  family.  If  the  infirmities  of 
age  had  not  now  begun  to  tell  upon  M.,  he 
might  have  become  what  many  in  fact  have  pro- 
nounced him  to  be — the  regenerator  of  Egypt ! 
He  thoroughly  cleared  the  country  of  robbers  from 
Abyssinia  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile ;  he  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
indigo,  and  sugar  into  the  country.  While  Syria 
was  under  his  rule,  he  increased  to  an  immense 
extent  the  mulberry  plantations,  and  consequently 
the  cultivation  of  suk ;  and  to  crown  all  his  efforts, 
he  established  in  Egypt  a  system  of  national 
education!  In  his  last  years,  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  religious  dotage,  and  at  last,  in  1848,  resigned 
his  viceroyship  in  favour  of  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha 
(q.  v.).    M.  died  August  2,  1849. 

MEI'NINGEN,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen-Hildburghausen,  lies  in  a  narrow  valley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Werra.  Pop.  6700.  The 
ducal  castle,  built  in  1681,  contains  a  fine  library 
and  several  art  collections.  The  'English  garden' 
attached  to  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  M. 
has  almost  no  trade. 

MEI'SSBN,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  15  miles  below  Dresden.  Its  chief  building  is 
the  cathedral,  the  finest  Gothic  church  in  Saxony, 
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surmounted  by  an  exquisite  spire  of  open  work,  and 
containing  many  monuments  of  very  early  times. 
There  are  here  a  number  of  brasses,  some  of  them 
finer  than  any  in  England  or  Flanders.  M.  was 
founded  in  928  by  Henry  I.  of  Germany,  as  a 
bulwark  of  his  German  territories  against  the  Sla- 
vonians, and  was  long  the  capital  of  the  markgraf- 
dom  of  M.,  which  was  subsequently  merged  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxony.  Otto  I.  founded  the  cathedral 
It  was,  however,  burned  down  at  the  beginning  of 
,  the  13th  c. ;  rebuUt,  1266—1293 ;  since  which  time 
it  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  restored. 
The  castle,  built  on  a  precipitous  ro.ck  overlooking 
the  town,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  mark- 
grafs,  burggrafs,  and  bishops  of  M.,  was  rebuilt  in 
1471 ;  and  in  1710,  was  converted  into  a  porcelain 
factory,  in  which  the  famous  Dresden  china  is 
made.  In  this  factory,  600  hands,  of  whom  150 
are  painters,  are  employed.  The  other  chief  manu- 
factures are  leather,  hosiery,  artists'  colours,  and 
brushes,  &c.     Pop.  about  10,500. 

MELA,  PoMPONius,  a  Latin  writer — the  first 
who  composed  a  strictly  geographical  work — was 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  is  believed  to  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  but  nothing 
whatever  is  known  concerning  him.  M.'s  com- 
pend  is  in  three  books,  and  is  entitled  De  Situ 
Orbis.  The  text  is  greatly  corrupted,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  proper  names ;  but  the  style 
is  good,  and  the  author  shews  a  very  creditable 
diligence  of  research  and  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  his  authorities.  The  editio  princeps  appeared 
at  Milan  in  1471 ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
Tzschuckius  (Leip.  1807).  M.  was  translated  into 
English  as  long  ago  as  1585. 

MELALEU'CA.     See  Cajeput. 

MEXjANCHO'LIA,  as  a  disease,  is  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  natural  and  legitimate  feelings  of  grief, 
despondency,  and  apprehension,  which  become 
morbid  where  the  emotion  is  without  a  cause,  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  actual  cause,  or  so  intense  as 
to  disturb  and  destroy  the  exercise  of  the  other 
mental  powers.  This  dejection  and  sixffering  is 
found  associated  with  exalted  sensations,  or  delu- 
sions as  to  the  personal  or  physical  condition  of  the 
individual,  which  originate  in  habitually  cherishing 
certain  impressions,  in  fixing  the  attention  upon 
certain  vital  processes,  which  may  be  unhealthy, 
or  become  so  by  the  very  concentration  of  thought 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  patient  lives  in  fear  of 
death,  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  differently  or 
more  exquisitely  constructed  than  those  around; 
that  he  labours  under  some  foul  or  fatal  disease ; 
that  he  is  destitute  of  strength  or  comeliness.  This 
has  been  regarded  as  hypochondriacal  melancholia — 
the  maladie  anglaise,  and  affects  the  opening  of  life. 
Similar  feelings  arg  called  forth  in  reference  to  the 
social  position.  There  arises  a  dread  of  poverty 
and  want.  The  victim  is  haunted  by  imaginary 
debts,  obligations,  peculations.  He  feels  incapable 
of  extricating  himself.  The  poor,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  entertain  such  doubt  and  dread.  They  starve, 
in  order  to  husband  their  resources.  This  affection 
prevails  at  maturity — at  the  period  of  greatest 
activity  and  usefulness.  Towards  the  decline  of 
life — although  encountered  at  every  age — morbid 
depression  assumes  the  form  of  religious  anxiety, 
despair,  remorse.  Moral  statistics  shew  that  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe  the  number  of 
cases  of  melancholia  exceeds  those  of  mania ;  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  rudiments  of  the  malady 
may  be  detected  in  the  original  character,  the  tem- 
.  perament  and  the  habits  of  the  race,  as  well  as  in 
the  climate,  domestic  condition,  and  diet,  by  which 
these  are  modified.  •  Defective  blood  nutrition,  or 
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anaemia,  appears  to  be  the  physical  state  with 
which  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  melancholia 
are  connected,  and  to  which  all  modes  of  treatment 
are  directed.  Powerful  and  permanent  and  depress- 
ing moral  emotions  act  as  effectively  in  arresting 
healthy  digestion  and  alimentation,  as  the  use  of 
injudicious  food,  or  the  use  of  proper  nourishment 
xmder  circumstances  such  as  the  respiration  of 
impure  air,  or  indulgence  in  intemperate  or  degraded 
tendencies,  which  render  assimilation  impossible. 
The  aspect  of  the  melancholiao  corroborates  the  view 
of  inanition  and  exhaustion.  The  surface  is  pale, 
dry,  cold,  attenuated,  even  insensible;  the  muscles 
are  rigid;  the  frame  is  bent;  the  eyes  sunk,  and 
fixed  or  flickering  ;  the  lips  parched  and  colourless. 
There  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion  or  pain,  or  impending 
dissolution.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  internal  agony  is  there 
an  obtuseness  or  anaesthesia  to  wounds  or  external 
injuries.  Such  an  immunity  gives  in  lunatics  an 
indifference  to  the  most  grievous  forms  of  suffering, 
and  may  explain  the  conduct  of  many  reputed 
martyrs  and  even  criminals  under  punishment. — 
Haslam,  Observations  on  Madness  and  Melancholy; 
Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales,  t.  i.  p.  398  ;  Crichton, 
Inquiry  into  Nature  and  Origin  of  Mental  Derange- 
ment. 

MELANCHTHON,  Philip,  Luther's  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  Reformation,  was  bom,  16th  Feb- 
ruary 1497,  at  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  now  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  His 
name  was  originally  Schwarzerd  (black  earth),  of 
which  M.  is  a  Greek  translation.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor,  of  Philosophy  in  1512.  In  the 
same  year  he  went  to  Tubingen,  studied  theology, 
took  the  degree  of  Master,  and  in  1514,  gave  lectures 
on  the  Aristotehan  philosophy  and  the  classics. 
About  this  time,  he  published  a  Greek  grammar. 
On  his  relative  Reuchlin's  recommendation,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1518,  professor  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  in  Wittenberg.  He  soon  decided  in 
favom:  of  the  Reformation,  and  brought  to  the  aid 
of  Luther  great  attainments  in  learning,  great 
acuteness  in  dialectics  and  exegesis,  a  remarkable 
power  both  of  clear  thinking  and  of  clearly  express- 
ing his  thoughts  ;  and,  along  vrith  all,  a  gentleness 
and  moderation  that  most  advantageously  tempered 
Luther's  vehemence.  In  1521,  he  published  his 
Loci  Communes  Eerum  Theologicarum,  the  first 
great  Protestant  work  on  dogmatic  theology.  It 
passed  through  more  than  fifty  editions  in  the 
course  of  the  author's  life.  In  1530,  he  made  a 
most  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (q.  v.).  In 
1541,  he  went  to  Worms,  and  soon  after  to  Ratisbon, 
to  conduct  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
conferences  there.  But  the  influence  of  the  papal 
legate  counteracted  all  his  efforts  for  a  peaceful 
accommodation,  and  his  own  party  were  much 
dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  concessions  which  he 
made.  After  Luther's  death,  M.  lost  in  some 
measure  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  Protestants, 
by  those  concessions  to  the  Roman  CathoHcs  which 
his  anxiety  for  peace  led  him  to  make ;  whilst  the 
zealous  Lutherans  were  no  less  displeased  because 
of  his  approximation  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin 
on  the  Lord's  Supper.  His  consent,  conditionally 
given,  to  the  introduction  of  the  Augsburg  Interim 
(q.  V.)  in  Saxony,  in  1549,  led  to  painfiU  contro- 
versies ;  and  he  was  involved  in  various  contro- 
versies, which  filled  the  latter  years'  of  his  life  with 
disquietude.  He  died  at  Wittenberg,  19th  April 
1560.  M.,  although  gentle,  was  emotional  and 
excitable,  and  conciliatory  in  the  extreme.  As  a 
public  teacher,   he  was  exceedingly  admired,  and 
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students  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
He  was  essentially  a  theologian  and  scholar,  and  in 
his  habits,  if  not  in  his  opinions,  was  the  precursor 
of  those  acute  and  laborious  divines  who  have  in 
modern  times  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  German 
church.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works 
(which  comprise  a  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar, 
editions  of  and  commentaries  on  several  classics 
and  the  Septuagint,  biblical  commentaries,  doctrinal 
and  ethical  works,  official  documents,  declarations, 
dissertations,  responses,  and  a  very,  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  friends  and  the  leading  men  of  the 
age)  is  that  by  Bretschneider  in  his  Corpus  Eefor- 
maiorum  (28  vols.  1834—1860).  M.'s  life  has  been 
written  by  his  friend  Camerarius  (1566),  and  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  present  century.  ..■  The 
latest  is  that  by  WohUahrt  (1860).  The  tricentenary 
of  M.'s  death  (April  19,  1860)  was  celebrated  with 
great  solemnity  throughout  Germany. 

MELASrORRH(E'A,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Anacardiaceae. — To  this  genus  belongs 
the  Black  Vaenish  Tube  (M.  usitata)  of  Burmah 
and  the  north-east  of  India,  called  Theet-tsee  or 
Zitsi  in  Burmah,  and  Khew  in  Munipoor.  It  is  a 
very  large  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  100  feet,  with 
large,  leathery,  simple,  entire,  deciduous  leaves,  and 
axmary  panicles  of  flowers.  It  yields  a  viscid  rust- 
ooloured  juice,  which  becomes  black  on  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  excessively  acrid,  causing 
swellings  with  much  pain  and  fever  if  it  touches  the 
skin.  It  is,  however,  much  valued  as  a  varnish  for 
painting  boats,  and  vessels  intended  to  contain 
liquids,  and  also  as  a  size-glue  in  gUding.  This' 
black  varnish  is  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in 
India  and  Burmah. 

MELANTHA'CE^gE,  a  natural  order  of  endo- 

tenous  plants;  containing  bulbous,  tuberous,  and 
brous-rooted  plants,  with  or  without  stems,  and 
.  having  parallel- veined  leaves  which'  are  sheathing  at 
the  base.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  generally  divisible 
into  three  pieces. — There  are  Eibout  130  known 
species,  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  most 
abundant  in  northern  countries.  Some  resemble 
crocuses,  and  some  are  like  small  lilies.  The  order 
is  characterised  by  a  great  prevalence  of  poisonous 
qualities.  Some  of  the  species  are  employed  in 
medicine,  particularly  Golchicum  (q.  v.).  White 
Hellebore  ( Veratrum  album,  see  Hellebore),  and 
Sababilla  (q.  v.).  The  root  gf  Hdonias  dioica  is 
used  in  North  America  as  an  anthelmintic  and 
tonic  bitter.  The  plant  grows  in  wet  places,  and  is 
called  Starwort  and  Blazing  Star,  also  tlnicorn's 
Horn  and  Devil's  Bit. . 

MELASTOMA'CEjH,  a  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  containing  about  1200  known  species ; 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  mostly  natives 
of  warm  climates,  although  a  few  are  found  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  America.'  They  have 
opposite  undivided  leaves,  destitute  of  dots.  The 
flowers  are  regular. — None  of  the  M.  possess  poison- 
ous properties ;  some  are  used  in  dyeiog ;  the 
gratefully  acid  leaves  of  some  are  cooked  and  eaten 
— particularly  those  of  species  of  Medinilla  and 
Astronia  papetaria  in  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  some 
yield .  eatable,  and  pleasant  fruits,  as  Blahea  tripli- 
nervis  in  Guiana,  Glidemia  Airta  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  Memecylon  edule  in-Coromandel.  The  wood  of 
some  is  tough  and  hard. 

ME'LBOURNE,  capital  of  the  British  colony 
of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  is  situated  chiefly  on-  the 
north  bank  of  the  Yarra-Yarra,  about  nine  miles 
by  water  and  two  miles  by  land  above  its  mouth, 
in  the  spacious  bay  of  Port-PhilUp.  Lat.  37°  48' 
S.,  long.  144°  58'  E.  Its  streets  are  straight, 
,  regular,  and  wide,  and  are  paved,  macadamised,  and 


plentifully  supplied  with  gas  and  fresh  water. 
OolUns  Street,  the  finest  in  the  city,  is  one-third 
wider  than  the  famous  Broadway  of  New  York.  M. 
is  built. of  brick  and  stone,  and  contains  many  fine 
churches.  Perhaps  nothing  gives  stronger  testimony 
to  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants 
of  M.,  than  the  rapidity  with  which  so  many  ndble 
institutions  as  adorn  the  city  have  sprung  up 
among  them.  Among  these,  one  of  the  chief  is 
the  university,  with  an  annual  endowment  from  the 
state  of  £9000,  and  possessing  valuable  scholarships 
and  exhibitions.  It  is  a  large  building,  in  the 
shape  of  a  pai-allelogram,  and  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds.  It  was  opened  in  April  1855, 
was  attended,  in  1861,  by  105  students,  who  are 
classified  as  attending  lectures  on  law,  on  oivU 
engineering,  and  on  arts.  The  new  post-ofiioe,  a 
magnificent  structure  in  the  Italian  style,  elabor- 
ately ornamented  with  sculptm-e,  and  having  one 
of  its  fagades  surmounted  by  four  towers,  was 
opened  in  1859.  The  Yan-Yean  water-works,  by 
means  of  which  water  is  conveyed  by  iron  pipes 
into  all  parts  of  the  city  from  a  distance  of  18  miles, 
were  opened  in  December  1857.  The  Parliament 
Houses,  the  cost  of  which,  when  finished,  will  be, 
it  is  estimated,  £400,000,  were  commenced  in  1855. 
In  1861,  £178,778  had  been  expended  on  their  con- 
struction. Besides  these,  the  chief  institutions  are 
the  Melbcvume .  Hospital,  the  Benevolent  Asylum, 
the  Immigrants'  Home,  the  Orphan  Asylums,  the 
Lying-in-Hospital,  Treasury,  County  and  City 
Courts,  Pubho  Library,  Custom-house,  Barracks,  the 
numerous  richly-ornamented  banks,  the  Grammar- 
school,  Scotch  College,  besides  many  other  educa- 
tional establishments,  and  numerous  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  and  societies.  M.  is  the  centre 
of  four  converging  lines  of  railway.  The  tempera- 
ture is  moderate ;  the  mean  of  the  year  being  59°, 
and  the  variation  between  the  average  temperature 
of  January  (midsummer)  and  July  (winter),  19°. 
The  annual  rainfall  is  about  32'33  inches.  M. 
occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  ports  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  is  the  most  important  trading 
town  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  population, 
including  the  suburbs,  in  1862,  was  139,916.  In 
1861,  3598  vessels,  of  1,090,002  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  ports  of  the  colony  of  Victoria ;  and  of 
these,  3023  vessels,  of  995,082  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port  of  M.,  which  is  thus  shewn  to 
carry  on  six-sevenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
colony.  For  further  information  regarding  trade, 
&e.,  see  ViOTOMA.  Vessels  drawing  24  feet  can 
come  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra-Yarra,  but 
are  unable  to  ascend  the  river,  on  account  of  two 
bars  which  obstruct  its  course.  M.,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  Sandridge  on  Port  Phillip  by  means  of 
a  railway  two  miles  long.  The  chief  industrial 
establishments  of  M.  are  flour-mills,  tallow-boiling 
works,  and  brass  and  iron  foundries. 

Pokt-Phjllip,  on  which  M.  is  situated,  is  a  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  inlet  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Australia,  and  is  35  miles 
long,  by  about  25  miles  broad.  Its  entrance,  which 
is  only  2  miles  in  width,  is  formed  by  two  project- 
ing promontories,  called  the  Heads ;  and  on  these 
promontories  strong  fortifications  were  in  process 
of  erection  in  1861.  Navigation  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port  is  rendered  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  foul  ground  on  either  side,  and  the  violence  of 
the  ebb  and  flood  tides  caused  by  the  unevenness 
of  the  bottom. 

M.  was  first  colonised  in  1835,  and  received  its 
name  from  Lord  Melbourne,  then  the  British  prime 
minister,  in  1837.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
in  1847,  and  in  1851  the  capital .  of  the  newly- 
formed  colony  of  Victoria. ,  The  discovery  of  gold 
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in  Victoria  in  1851,  whicli  gave  such  a  surprising 
impetus  to  the  material  prosperity  of  M.,  is  treated 
of  under  Victoeia. 

MELBOUKNE,  William  Lamb,  Viscount, 
English  Minister,  was  second  son  of  Sir  Peniston 
Lamb,  of  Brocket  Hall,  Herts,  who  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  M.  was  born  in  London  in  1779.  His 
university  education  he  received  first  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  next  at  Glasgow,  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence  and  politics  imder  Professor 
Millar.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Leominster  in  1805,  and  joined  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Charles  James  Fox. 
He  accepted  the  chief  secretaryship  of  Ireland  in 
Mr  Canning's  government,  and  this  partial  aliena- 
tion from  the  Whigs  was  increased  when  he  not 
only  took  office  under  Lord  Goderich,  but  remained 
for  a  short  time  in  the  government  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  In  1828,  the  death  of  his  father 
transferred  him  to  the  Upper  House.  In  1830, 
he  accepted  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office  in  the 
government  of  Earl  Grey,  but  his  administration 
was  by  no  means  popular  or  successful.  In  July 
1834,  Earl  Grey  retired,  and  William  IV.  sent  for 
Melbourne.  In  November,  the  king  chose  to  con- 
sider the  removal  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  Upper 
House  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  Melbourne 
Ministry,  and  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  form  a 
Conservative  administration.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  resented  the  interference  of  the  Crown; 
and  a  new  parliament  having  shattered  the  new 
government,  M.  again  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
1837,  it  became  the  duty  of  M.  to  instruct  the  young 
sovereign  in  the  various  duties  of  her  high  station, 
and  fit  her  to  perform  her  part  as  the  constitutional 
monarch  of  a  free  country.  In  1841,  his  government 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Hence- 
forward, M.  took  little  part  in  pubHo  affairs.  He 
had  little  of  the  oratorical  faculty,  and  was  ineffec- 
tive as  a  speaker,  but  possessed  a  cheerful  temper 
and  cordial  frankness  of  manner,  which  made  him 
many  friends.  He  possessed  classical  tastes  and 
rare  social  qualities,  joined  with  an  easy  temper 
and  careless  habits.  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  second 
letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  has  described  his 
cbaracter  with  an  exquisite  mixture  of  sarcasm  and 
compliment.  He  married  (1805)  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Bessborough,  who,  under  the  title  of  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  (born  1785,  died  1828),  attained 
some  celebrity  as  a  novel-writer  and  a  correspondent 
of  Lord  Byron.    M.  died  November  24,  1848. 

MBLCHITBS,  the  name  given  to  Christians  in 
Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  who,  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  adhere  to  the  liturgy  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  Church.  They  conduct 
divine  service  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  receive 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds.  Their  priests 
may  be  married  before  ordination,  but  not  their 
bishops.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Aleppo 
and  Damascus.  Their  patriarch  resides  at  Damascus. 
The  name  M.  (lit.  R,oyalists)  dates  from  the  5th  c, 
when  they  were  supported  by  the  emperors  against 
the  Monophysites  (q.  v.). 

ME'LOOMBE  KE'GIS  AND  WEYMOUTH. 
See  Weymouth. 

MBLEGNA'NO,  or  MALEGNANO,  formerly 
MARIGNANO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  10  miles 
south-east  of  Milan,  has  a  population  of  4500.  It 
is  famojis  as  the  scene  of  a  great  victory  won  by 
Francis  I.  of  France  over  the  Swiss  and  Milanese  in 
the  month  of  September  1515 :  upwards  of  20,000 
men  were  slain.  This  conflict  has  been  termed  the 
Battle  of  the  Giants.  Francis  accepted  the  honour  of 
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knighthood  on  the  field  from  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 
— A  second  battle  was  fought  here,  8th  June  1859, 
between  a  French  force  of  16,000  men,  under 
Marshal  Baraguay  d'HiUiers,  and  a  rather  larger 
body  of  Austrian  troops,  in  which  the  latter  were 
routed  with  a  loss  of  about  1400  killed  and 
wounded. 

MELBNDBZ  VALDES,  Don  Juan,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  modern  Spanish  poets, 
was  bom  March  11,  1754,  at  the  village  of  Ribera 
del  Fresno,  in  Estremadura.  He  studied  at  Madrid, 
and  subsequently  at  Salamanca,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  the  poet  Cadalso,  and  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  English.  It  was  Locke,  he 
said,  -who  first  taught  hiin  to  reason,  and  his  writings 
contain  imitations  of  Pope,  Thomson,  and  Young. 
In  his  earlier  period,  he  wrote  admirable  Ana- 
creontics in  praise  of  student-life  j  his  descriptive 
poetry  is  also  excellent.  His  style  and  sentiment 
are  simple  and  natural ;  and  the  national  idioms 
are  used  with  singular  grace  and  vigour.  The 
first  collection  of  his  verses  appeared  in  1785,  and 
soon  became  very  popular.  Pour  years  before  this 
publication,  M.  V.  was  appointed  a  professor  at 
Salamanca,  and  high  political  honours  even  seemed 
in  store  for  him,  but  during  the  French  invasion  he 
allowed  himseK  to  be  cajoled  by  Murat,  and  after- 
wards by  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  a  weakness  which 
was  as  disastrous  to  his  prospects  as  it  was 
discreditable  to  his  character.  When  the  invaders 
were  driven  out  of  the  Peninsula,  the  unhappy 
poet  was  forced  to  accompany  them.  He  died,  a 
proscribed  traitor,  at  MontpeUier,  May  21,  1817. 
M.  V.'s  Anacreontics  are  the  writings  on  which  his 
fame  rests,  and  they  have  procured  for  him  the  title 
of  Mestaurador  del  Parnaso. 

MELIA'CE'.ai,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  containing  nearly  200  known  species,  trees 
and  shrubs,  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  mostly 
tropical.  Many  of  the  species  possess  bitter,  astrin- 
gent, and  tonic  properties ;  some  are  used  in  medi- 
cine ;  the  seeds  of  some  yield  useful  oil ;  some  are 
poisonous ;  some  yield  pleasant  fruits ;  the  wood 
of  some  is  valuable.  See  Cabapa. — The  Lanseh 
is  the  most  esteemed  fruit  of  this  order;  and 
next  to  it  is  Milnea  edulis,  a  fruit  of  the  north- 
east of  India,  of  which  the  edible  part  is  the  large 
succulent  aril. — The  Cape  Ash  {Ehehergia  Capensis) 
deserves  notice  among  the  timber  trees  of  this  order. 
It  has  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  yields 
excellent  tough  timber,  useful  for  many  purposes. 
— Melia  Azedarach,  a  tree  about  forty  feet  high, 
with  large  bipinnate  leaves,  a  native  of  Syria  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  has  long  been  much  planted 
as  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  is  now  common  in  the  southern  states  of 
North  America.  Its  flowers  are  in  large  spikes, 
and  very  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  somewhat  elongated,  pale  yellow,  containing 
a  brown  nut.  The  nuts  are  bored  and  strung  for 
beads  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  whence  the  tree 
is  often  called  Bead  Tkbe.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Pride  of  India,  and  is  sometimes  erroneously  called 
Persian  Lilac  The  fruit  is  sweetish,  and  not 
poisonous,  although  very  generally  reputed  so.  The 
bark  of  the  root,  which  is  bitter  and  nauseous,  is 
used  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Neem  Tkbb^  or  Mabgosa  Tree  [Amdirachta 
Indica)  yields  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  bitter,  stimulant, 
and  anthelmintic.  The  bark  is  a  valuable  tonic. 
The  leaves  are  universally  used  in  India  for 
poultices. 

MELIC  GRASS  (MeUca),  a  genus  of  Grasses, 
having  a  lax  panicle,  and  spikelets  of  2 — 5  awnless 
florets,  of  which  one   is  generally  imperfect.    M. 
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uniflora  ia  a  common  graas  in  Britain,  growing  in 
the  shade  of  woods.  It  is  of  a  graceful  and  delicate 
appearance.  Cattle  are  fond  of  it.  M.  nutans  is  a 
rarer  British  species.   M.  altissima,  a  Siberian  species, 

Growing  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  has  been  intro- 
uced  m  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  yields  a  con- 
siderable bulk  of  herbage.    It  is  perennial. 

MB'LILOT  {Melilotus),  a  genus  of  clover-like 
plants  of  the  natural  order  LeguminoscB,  with 
temate  leaves,  diEfering  from  the  clovers  in  the 
generally  elongated  racemes  of  flowers,  the  stamens 
not  adhering  to  the  coroUa,  and  the  1 — 4-seeded 
tumid  pods.  All  the  species  have  a  strong  peculiar 
sweetish  smell,  which  becomes  more  agreeable  when 
they  are  dried,  and  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
Coumarin  (q.  v.).— The  CoMMOisr  Yellow  M.  {M. 
officinalis)  is  found  in  bushy  places  and  the  borders 
of  fields  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  It 
has  an  erect  stem,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  long 
loose  axillary  racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  A  water 
distilled  from  the  flowers  ia  used  in  perfumery. 
The  herbage  is  relished  by  cattle,  but  the  produce 
is  not  large.  It  is  an  annual,  but  if  frequently 
mowed  wimout  being  permitted  to  flower,  lives  for 
several   years. — The  White  M.   (Jf.  vulgaris   or 
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leucant?ia),  common  in  some  parts  of  .Europe,  has 
become  naturalised  in  many  places  in  Britain. — 
The  Blue  M.  (M.  ccemlea),  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  with  short  racemes  of  blue  flowers,  is 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  and  has  the  pecu- 
liar M.  odour  in  a  high  degree.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine  as  an  anodyne,  diseutient, 
diuretic,  sudorific,  expectorant,  and  vulnerary ;  and 
to  the  many  good  qualities  supposed  to  belong  to  it 
may  be  ascribed  the  high  esiamation  in  which  the 
Schabzieger  or  Ohapzieger  cheese  of  Switzerland  is 
held,  to  which  it  imparts  its  flavour.  Where  this 
cheese  is  made  in  considerable  quantities,  the  smell 
of  M.  can  be  discerned  even  at  a  distance. — Bok- 
hara Clovbb  {M.  arborea)  has  attracted  attention 
on  account  of  the  fibre  of  ita  stem,  which  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  hemp. — The  Messina  M.  {M. 
Messinensts),  a  native  of  the  countries  near  the 
Mediterranean,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  plants 
called  Lotus  by  the  ancients. 

MELIOEA'TIOlirS,  the  name  used  in  Scotch 
law  to  denote  the  improvements  made  by  a  tenant 
to  the  estate  or  fatm  which  he  occupied.    If  the 


lease  ia  terminated  prematurely  and  abruptly,  he  is 
entitled  to  compensation  from  the  landlord  for  the 
value  of  the  improvements  ;  it  is  otherwise  in  Eng- 
land. Similar  claims  exist  in  Scotland  in  case  of 
heii's  of  entail  or  life-renters  improving  the  estate. 

MELIPHA'GID.^;.    See  Honby-eatek. 

MELI'SSIO  ACID  AND  MBLISSIN.   See  Wax. 

MBLODEA'MA  (6r.  melos,  a  song,  and  drama) 
strictly  denotes  a  half-musical  drama,  or  that  kind 
of  dramatic  performance  in  which  declamation 
is  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  instrumental 
music.  The  name,  however,  was  first  applied  to  the 
opera  by  its  inventor,  Ottavio  Kinuccim.  In  Ger- 
many, the  melodrama  retains  ita  primitive  character; 
but  both  in  France  and  England  the  name  has 
come  to  designate  a  romantic  play,  generally  of  a 
serious  nature,  in  which  great  prominence  is  given 
to  splendid  decoration,  to  sensational  incidents,  and 
to  an  effective  dgnouement. 

MELODY  (Gr.  sweet  aong)  is  a  succession  of 
musical  notes  regulated  so  as  to  be  pleasing  to  all 
cultivated  ears,  and  expressive  as  a  whole  of  some 
particular  feeling.  It  is  opposed  to  Harmony,  in 
which  different  notes,  being  chords,  are  sounded 
together.  The  part  intended  for  the  leading  voice  in 
a  harmonised  piece  of  music  is  often  called  the  melody 
or  air.  The  character  of  a  melody  depends  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  rhythm  and  measure,  as  the  same 
succession  of  sounds  may,  by  the  slightest  changet 
in  the  power  of  the  notea,  be  ao  altered  in  character 
aa  to  produce  a  different  effect. 

MELON  {Oucumis  mdo),  a.  plant  of  the  same 
genua  with  the  Cucumber  (q.  v.),  much  cultivated 
for  its  fruit,  which  ia  aweet,  with  a  dehdous  though 
peculiar  flavour  and  smell.  The  M.  is  an  annual, 
with  trailing  or  climbing  stems,  lateral  tendrils, 
rounded  angular  leaves,  small,  yellow,  moncecious 
flowers,  and  large  round  or  somewhat  ovate  fruit. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  sub-tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  although  it  has  never  been  discovered 
in  a  wild  state,  and  it  was  first  introduced  into 
England  from  Jamaica  about  1570.    It  ia  said  to 


Common  and  Water  Melon. 

derive  ita  name  from  the  Grecian  island  Melos.  Its 
Enghsh  name  was  originally  Mush  Melon.  The 
varieties  in  cultivation  are  very  numerous,  some  of 
them  diatinguiahed  by  a  thick  and  warty  rind,  some 
by  a  rind  cracked  in  a  net-like  manner,  some  by 
ribs  and  furrows,  some  by  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
thin  rind ;  they  differ  also  in  the  colour  of  the  fiesh 
of  the  firuit,  which  is  green,  red,  yeUow,  &o. ;  and  in 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  which  varies  from  three  or  four 
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inches  to  -■<■  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The  M.  is 
eaten  either  by  itself,  or  with  sugar,  and  sometimes 
with  pepper  or  ginger.  The  M.  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  air  only  in  the  most  southern  parts  of  Britain, 
and  even  -there  requires  a  hot-bed  in  spring.  Its 
cultivation  in  hot-beds  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
all  parts  of  Britain,  and  very  great  care  is  bestowed 
on  it.  A  loamy  soil  is  best  suited  to  it.  The 
setting  of  the  fruit  by  dusting  the  female  flower 
with  the  pollen  of  the  male  Sower,  is  constantly 
practised  by  gardeners.  Warmth  and  bright  sun- 
shine are  requisite  to  the  production  of  fruit  of  good 
quality. — The  Water  M.  or  Citeul  (Cncumis  citrul- 
lus),  although  rarely  cultivated  in  Britain,  is  highly 
esteemed  and  much  cultivated  in  almost  all  warm 
countries.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  the 
old  world.  It  has  deeply  lobed  and  gashed  leaves, 
and  a  large  round  fruit  with  smooth  dark-green 
spotted  rind,  and  pink  or  white  flesh,  less  sWeet 
than  the  M.,  but  much  more  juicy  or  watery,  and 
therefore  much  prized  in  many  warm  countries,  not 
merely  as  an  article  of  food,  but  for  quenching  thirst 
and  allaying  fever. — South  Africa  has  another 
species  of  Water  M.  {C.  Coffer),  very  valuable  to 
the  inhabitants. — The  Chate  (C.  Chate)  is  a  native 
of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Its  taste  is  sweet,  and  as 
cool  as  the  water  melon. — The  Katjkoor  (C.  utilis- 
simus)  is  a  native  of  India,  and  much  cultivated  in 
some  parts  of  that  country ;  it  has  oval  fruit, 
smooth,  variegated  with  difi'erent  shades  of  yellow, 
and  about  six  inches  long,  with  much  the  flavour  of 
the  melon.  The  fruit  wm  keep  for  several  months, 
and  is  much  used  both  raw  and  in  curries.  The 
half-grown  fruit  is  pickled.  The  seeds  contain 
much  farina  and  oil,  and  are  ground  into  meal ;  the 
oil  is  also  expressed,  and  used  both  for  food  and  in 
lamps.  The  seeds  of  others  of  this  genus  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way ;  and  they  are  said  to  be 
useful  as  a  diuretic  medicine,  and  for  relief  of 
strangury. 

MELO'RIA,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  five  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  four 
miles  from  Leghorn.  In  1284,  the  Genoese  gained  a 
famous  naval  victory  over  the  Pisans  in  the  vicinity 
of  M.,  by  which  the  latter  were  deprived  of  their 
maritime  supremacy.  An  ancient  Pisan  tower 
stands  on  a  rock  to  the  south  of  Meloria. 

MELPO'MENE  (the  Singing  One),  one  of  the 
nine  Muses,  specially  invoked  as  the  muse  of 
Tragedy. 

MELBO'SE,  a  pleasant  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Eildon  Hills,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
having  a  population  of  1141,  at  the  last  census. 
It  is  famous  for  the  ruins  of  its  noble  Cistercian 
abbey,  founded  by  King  David  I.  in  1136.  The 
original  pile  having  been  destroyed  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Succession,  the  monastery  began  to 
be  rebuilt  about  1,326.  The  work  was  helped  by 
large  grants  from  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  his  son 
King  David  II.,  but  proceeded  so  slowly  that  it  was 
scarcely  finished  at  the  Reformation,  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  It  was  in  the  Second  Pointed 
style,  with  one  or  two  approaches  to  Third  Pointed, 
and  was  beyond  doubt  the  most  beautiful  structure 
of  which  Scotland  could  boast  in  the  middle  ages. 
What  now  remains  are  the  chief  portions  of  the 
conventual  church,  measuring  251  feet  in  length, 
and  some  fragments  of  the  cloister,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  square  150  feet  deep.  The 
tracery  and  carvings,  cut  in  stone  of  singular  excel- 
lence, are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  England. 
In  the  pages  of  Scott,  M.  shines  with  a  splendour 
which  its  meagre  history  fails  to  sustain.  Its  line 
of  abbots  shewed  one  saint,  St  Waltheof,  the  step- 
sou  of  its  royal  founder.  '  King  Alexander  II.  chose 
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his  sepulture  within  its  walls ;  Bruce  left  it  the 
legacy  of  his  heart ;  and  it  gave  tombs  to  that  flower 
of  Scottish  chivalry,  the  Knight  of  iLiddesdale,  and 
to  his  kinsman,  the  heroic  Douglas  who  fell  at 
Otterburn.  But  its  annals  have  little  else  to  record. 
As  a  seat  of  piety  and  learning,  its  renown  is  eclipsed 
by  the  older  and  humbler  monastery  founded  by 
St  Aidan,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  c,  and  com- 
memorated by  the  Venerable  Bede  as  the  home  of 
Eata,  of  Boisil,  of  Cuthbert,  and  of  Drycthelm. 
'  Old  Melrose,'  as  it  was  called  after  the  12th  c, 
stood  about  two  miles  below  the  modem  abbey,  on 
a  beautiful  promontory  almost  encircled  by  the 
Tweed.  It  was  burned  by  Kenneth,  king  of  Scots, 
in  839,  and  seems  never  to  have  recovered  the  blow. 
After  it  had  lain  waste  for  many  years,  we  hear 
of  it  about  1073,  as  giving  shelter,  for  a  short  season, 
to  a  few  fugitive  monks.  All  that  survived  the 
erection  of  the  later  abbey  was  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St  Cuthbert,  and  stUl  famous  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  c.  as  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  The  Chronica 
de  Mailros,  a  series  of  brief  obits  and  annals  from 
731  to  1275,  has  been  twice  printed,  first  among 
the  Quindecem  Scriptores  Historice  Anglicancc,  pub- 
lished by  Bishop  Fell  at  Oxford  in  1684;  and  again 
by  Mr  Joseph  Stevenson,  for  the  Bannatyne  Chib, 
at  Edinburgh  in  1836.  The  charters  'of  the  more 
modern  abbey  were  printed  by  Mr  Cosmo  Innes,  at 
Edinburgh  in  1837,  for  the  same  society,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  two  sumptuous 
quartos,  with  the  title  of  the  Liber  S.  Marie  de 
Melros. 

ME'LTON-MOWBRAY,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  16  miles  north- 
east of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  Eye  near 
its  junction  with  the  Wreak,  which  is  navigable 
to  the  Soar-Navigation,  about  II  miles  above  the 
town.  Bobbin-net  is  manufactured,  and  pork-pies 
are  extensively  made,  chiefly  for  retail  in  the 
London,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  markets.  In  the 
vicinity  are  numerous  hunting-seats,  and  the  town, 
with  stabling  accommodation  for  800  horses,  is  the 
central  rendezvous  of  the  famous  Melton  Hunt. 
Pop.  4446. 

MELUN,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  built  on  an  island 
and  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  28  miles  south-east 
of  Paris.  It  is  neither  beaxitiful  nor  important. 
The  manufactiu'es  are  cement,  bricks,  tUes,  and  hats, 
and  there  is  a  trade  in  timber,  grain,  and  flour.  M., 
the  Melodunum  of  the  Romans,  was  taken  by  Clovis 
in  494,  was  stormed  five  times  during  the  9th  c.  by 
the  Northmen,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
after  a  siege  of  six  months,  in  1419,  and  was  held 
by  them  for  ten  years.     Pop.  (1862)  7858. 

MEXVILLE,  the  name  of  an  island,  a  sound, 
and  a  peninsula  in  the  north  polar  regions  of 
America.— The  Island  is  in  lat.  between  74°  30'  and 
77°  N.,  long,  between  105°  40'  and  117°  30'  W. 
Greatest  length,  200  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  130 
miles.  It  is  separated  on  the  west  by  FitzwiUiam 
and  Kellet  Straits  from  Prince  Patrick  Island,  the 
most  western  island  of  these  regions.  In  1819, 
Lieutenant  Parry,  who  gave  its  name  to  M.  Island, 
passed  the  winter  here  with  his  crews,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  finding  in  summer  a  passage  westward  to 
the  Pacific. — M.  Sound,  about  250  miles  long  by 
200  miles  broad,  extends  immediately  south-east  of 
M.  Island.  It  communicates  with  the  Arctic  Ocean 
on  the  west  by  Banks'  Strait,  and  with  Baffin's  Bay 
on  the  east  by  Barrow  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound. 
— M.  Peninsula,  abutting  from  the  continent  of 
British  North  America,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Fray  and  Hecla  Strait,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  Eae  Isthmus.    It  is  250  miles  in 
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length  by  about  100  miles  in  average  breadth.    Lat. 
66°  10'— 69°  50'  N.,  long.  81°— 87°  W. 

MELVILLE,  Andrew,  an  eminent  Scottish 
reformer,  was  born  1st  August  1545,  at  Baldovy, 
on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  near  Montrose. 
He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Mon- 
trose, whence  he  removed  m  his  fourteenth  year  to 
the  university  of  St  Andrews.  Here'  he  remained 
four  years,  and  left  it  with  the  reputation  of  being 
'the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and  Grecian  of  any 
young  master  in  the  land.'  He  then  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  two  years. 
His  reputation  must  have  been  already  considerable, 
for  in  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  chosen  Regent  in 
the  college  of  St  Maroeon,  Poitiers,  whither  he  had 
gone,  a  perfect  stranger,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
law.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  proceeded  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  more  in  his  element,  both  politically 
and  religiously,  and  where,  by  the  influence  of  his 
friend  Beza,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Humanity  in  the  Academy.  He  returned  to  Soot- 
land  in  1574,  and  was,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  appointed  Principal  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, where  his  scholarship,  energetic  discipline,  and 
intrepidity  of  character,  exercised  a  most  qmok- 
ening  and  elevating  influence.  When  the  Kegent 
Morton  exclaimed  on  one  occasion :  '  There  vstU 
never  be  quietness  in  this  country  till  half  a  dozen 
of  you  be  hanged  or  banished,'  M.  is  said  to  have 
replied :  '  Tush,  man;  threaten  your  courtiers  so.  It 
is  the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  in  the 
ground ;  and  I  have  lived  out  of  your  country  as 
weU  as  in  it.  Let  God  be  praised,  you  can  neither 
hang  nor  exile  His  truth  ! '  In  1580,  M.  was  chosen 
Principal  of  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.  Here, 
'  besides  giving  lectures  on  theology,  he  taught  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Rabbinical  languages.' 
In  1582,  he  preached  the  opening  sermon  before  the 
General  Assembly,  and  boldly  'inveighed  against 
the  bloody  knife  of  absolute  authority,  whereby 
men  intended  to  puU  the  crown  off  Christ's  head, 
and  to  wring  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hand.'  The 
Assembly  applauded  his  intrepidity,  drew  up  a 
remonstrance  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  appointed  M. 
and  others  to  present  it.  In  less  than  two  years, 
M.  was  summoned  before  the  Privy  'Council,  on 
account  of  a  sermon  preached  at  St  Andrews.  He 
declined  to  appear,  maintaining  that  whatever  a 
preacher  might  say  in  the  pulpit,  even  if  it  should 
be  called  trestson,  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  for  it 
in  a  civil  court  until  he  had  been  first  tried  in  a 
church  court.  For  this  denial  of  secular  jurisdiction 
he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment,  but  escaped 
to  London,  where  he  remained  till  the  downfall  of 
Arran  in  the  following  year.  After  an  absence  of 
twenty  months,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
resumed  his  office  "at  St  Andrews.  He  was  repeat- 
edly elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  Eeetor  of  the  university.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  his  plain  speaking  took  place  at  Cupar  in  1596. 
M.  was  heading  a  deputation  to  'remonstrate'  with 
the  king.  James  reminded  the  zealous  remonstrant 
that  he  was  7iis  vassal.  '  Sirrah ! '  retorted  M., '  ye 
are  (?od'«  silly  vassal ;  there  are  two  kings  and 
two  kingdoms  in  Scotland :  there  is  King  James, 
the  head  of  this  commonwealth ;  and  there  is  Christ 
Jesus,  the  King  of  the  church,  whose  subject 
James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is 
not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member.' 
In  1605,  M.  was  called  to  England  to  attend  the 
famous  conference  at  Hampton  Court.  Having 
ridiculed  the  service  in  the  chapel-royal  in  a  Latin 
epigram,  he  was  summoned  •■  before  the  English 
Privy  Council,  where  his  temper  gave  way,  and  he 
broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  invective  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  encouraging  popery 


and  superstition,  profaning  the  Sabbath,  &c.  The 
king,  violating  every  principle  of  justice,  immediately 
sent  him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for  more 
than  four  years.  In  1611,  he  was  released,  on  the 
solicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  who  wanted  his 
services  as  a  professor  in  his  university  at  Sedan  in 
France.  M.,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  would  fain 
have  gone  home  to  Scotland  to  lay  his  bones  there, 
but  the  king  would  on  no  aoeonnt  hear  of  such  a 
thing ;  and  he  was  forced  to  spend  his  old  age  in 
exile.  M.  died  about  1622,  but  neither  the  date  of 
his  death  nor  the  events  of  his  last  years  are 
ascertained.  See  Life  of  Andrew  Melville  by  Dr 
M'Crie  (2  vols.  1819). 

MEL'VILLB,  Herman,  an  American  author,  was 
born  in  New  York,  August  1,  1819.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  shipped  as  a  common  sailor  on  a  voyage 
to  Liverpool ;  and  in  1841,  he  went  again  before  the 
mast  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific.  Ill  treated 
by  the  captain,  he  deserted  at  Nukaheva,  Marquesas 
Islands,  and  was  kept  four  months  as  the  prisoner 
of  a  savage  tribe  in  the  Typee  Valley,  whence  he 
was  rescued  by  an  Austrahan  whaler,  and  taken  to 
Tahiti.  After  visiting  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he 
shipped  on  a  United  States'  frigate,  and  returned  to , 
Boston  in  1843.  In  1846,  the  first  literary  result  of 
his  adventures  was  published  in  Typee,  a,  spirited 
account  of  his  residence  in  the  Marquesas.  Omoo,  a 
continuation  of  his  adventures  in  Oceania,  appeared 
in  1847,  in  which  year  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Chief-justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts.  Mardi,  a 
strange  philosophical  romance,  in  1848,  was  followed 
by  Bedbiirn  in  1849  ;  White  Jacket,  or  the  World  in  a 
Man-of-  War,  1850 ;  Mohy  Hide,  or  ike  White  Whale, 
1851 ;  Pierre,  or  the  AwMguUies,  1852  ;  Tlie  Piazza 
Tales,  1856 ;  The  Gonfidence  Man,  1857  ;  Israel 
Potter,  1860 ;  when  he  left  his  farm  in  Massachusetts, 
and  embarked  in  a  whaling  vessel  on  a  voyage  round 
the  world. 

MELVILLE,  ViscoTTNT.     See  Dundas. 

MEMBBEED,  in  Heraldry.  'When  a  bird  has  its 
legs  of  a  different  colour  from  its  body,  it  is  said  to 
be  membered  of  that  colour. 

MEMBRA'NA  PUPILLA'EIS,  the  name  given 
to  a  very  thin  membrane  which  closes  or  covers  the 
central  aperture  of  the  iris  in  the  foetus  during  a 
certain  period  of  gestation,  but  which  disappears  in 
the  seventh  month. 

ME'MBKANB,  in  Anatomy.  This  term  is  applied 
to  designate  those  textures  of  the  animal  body, 
which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  lamins,  and 
cover  organs,  or  line  the  interior  of  cavities,  or 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  walls  of  canals  or 
tubes.  The  structure  and  special  uses  of  some  of 
the  most  important  of  the  animal  membranes  are 
noticed  in  separate  articles,  such  as  Mtroous  Mbm- 
BBANE,  Serous  Membrane,  &o.  ;  and  the  mem- 
branes in  which  the  fcstus  is  enclosed — commonly 
called  the  foetal  membranes — are  described  in  the 
article  Placenta.  The  membranes  which  cover 
and  protect  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  commonly 
termed  Meninges,  from  the  Greek  word  meninx,  a 
membrane. 

ME'MEL,  a  governmental  district  of  Prussia, 
forming  its  most  northerly  boundary  towards  Russia, 
and  included  in  the  circle  of  Konigsberg.  The  chief 
town,  Memel,  situated  in  55°  43'  N.  lat.,  and  21°  6'  E. 
long.,  and  lying  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Kurisches  Haff,  at  its  opening  into  the  Baltic,  is  a 
well-fortified,  active  seaport.  Pop.  (1862)  17,590. 
It  has  an  excellent  large  harbour,  and  is  the  centre 
of  an  active  trade  in  corn,  wood,  hemp,  and  amber ; 
the  produce  of  Lithuania  and  other  Russian  pro- 
vinces being  brought  thither  for  exportation.     The 
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town  itself,  wMoh  is  smrounded  by  an  improductive 
sandy  plain,  possesses  several  good  manuf  aotories  for 
the  preparation  of  brandy,  soap,  linseed-oil,  &c.,  and 
extensive  saw-mills,  iron-foundries,  and  amber  and 
iron  works,  the  last  of  which  are  noted  alike  for 
their  strong  cables  and  their  light  and  elegant  cast- 
iron  goods.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  M.,  which 
owns  about  100  ships,  and  has  a  good  school  of 
navigation ;  2500  ships  (of  550,000  tons)  annually 
enter  and  leave  the  port,  and  steam-packets  main- 
tain a  communication  with  many  of  the  other  Baltic 
ports.  M.  was  founded  in  1253  by  the  Livonian 
order  of  knights ;  in  1404  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights.  In  consequence  of  a  fire  in  1854, 
it  has  of  late  years  undergone  an  almost  complete 
renovation,  and  is  now  a  clean  well-built  town. 

Mfi'MMINGBN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Uler,  42  miles  south-west  of  Augsburg. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  carries  on  manufactures 
of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  ribbons,  hosiery, 
and  copper  and  iron  ware ;  in  the  vicinity,  hops  are 
extensively  cultivated.    Pop.  7620. 

ME'MNOlir,  a  celebrated  hero,  the  son  of  Titho- 
nus  and  Eos  or  Aurora,  who  led  to  Troy  a  host  of 
.Ethiopians,  to  support  the  cause  of  Troy  after  the 
fall  of  Hector.  He  was  said  to  be  clad  in  armour 
made  by  Hephsstus  or  Vulcan,  and  killed  Antilo- 
chus,  son  of  Nestor,  in  single  conibat.  He  was  kUled 
in  single  combat  with  Ajax:  or  Achilles.  Others 
suppose  he  was  ruler  of  the  nations  between  Susa 
and  Troy,  or  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  monarch 
Teutamus,  who  sent  him  with  10,000  j^thiopians, 
and  as  many  Susians,  to  the  Trojan  war.  After  his 
death,  his  corpse  was  carried  by  Aurora  to  Susa, 
and  buried  in  the  acropolis  of  that  town,  Mem- 
noneia ;  or  his  ashes,  collected  in  a  silver  urn,  borne 
to  his  sister  Himera  at  Paphos,  and  thence  to  Pal- 
lioohis  or  Paltos ;  or  to  the  banks  of  the  Belos,  near 
Ptolemais.  The  river  Paphlagonios  flowed  from  his 
blood,  and  his  companions  were  changed  into  birds. 
But  the  M.  of  the  older  writers  obtained  a  still 
greater  renown  by  the  name  being  transferred  at  a 
later  period  by  the  Greeks  to  a  celebrated  colossus, 
seated  in  the  plains  of  Thebes,  on  the  left  or  west 
bank  of  the  Nile;  while  ^the  name  of  Memnoneia 
was  applied  by  the  Egyptian  Greeks  to  the 
sepulchral  quarter  of  Thebes,  as  Diospohs  was  to 
the  right  or  east  bank.  Memnoneia,  or  supposed 
palaces  of  M.,  also  existed  at  Abydos.  The  two 
statues — one  of  which  is  the  celebrated  vocal  M., 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  old  world — are  at  a 
place  called  Koum-el-Sultan.  Both  are  seated  on 
thrones,  and  represent  the  monarch  Amenophis  III., 
of  the  18th  dynasty,  whose  name  and  titles  are 
inscribed  on  the  phnths  behind.  At  the  sides  of 
the  throne  are  sculptured  the  wife  and  mother  of 
the  monarch,  about  18  feet  high.  The  height  of 
each  of  these  colossi  appears  to  have  originally 
been  60  feet,  and  they  are  made  of  a  coarse  hard 
gritstone  or  breccia.  They  are  at  present  known 
by  the  sobriquets  of  Tammy  and  Shammy,  and 
were  originally  placed  before  the  propylon  of  an 
Amenopheion  or  palace-temple  of  Amenophis  III. 
in  this  quarter  at  Thebes.  The  easternmost  of  these 
colossi  IS  the  celebrated  vocal  statue,  distinguished 
from  its  companion  by  having  been  anciently  broken 
and  repaired  from  the  lap  upwards  with  blocks  of 
sandstone,  placed  horizontally,  in  five  layers.  The 
statue  was  either  injured  by  Cambyses,  to  whom 
the  Egyptian  priests  ascribed  most  of  the  mutila- 
tions of  the  Theban  temples,  or  else  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of 
this  statue  was  its  giving  out  at  varioiis  times  a 
sound  resembling  the  breaking  of  a  harp-string 
or  a  metallic  ring;  and  considerable  difference  of 


opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
sound,  which  has  been  heard  in  modem  times,  it 
being  ascribed  to  the  artifice  of  the  priests,  who 
struck  the  sonorous  stone  of  which  the  statue  is 
composed,  the  passage  of  light  draughts  of  air 
throiigh  the  cracks,  or  the  sudden  expansion  of 
aqueous  particles  under  the  infiuence  of  the  sun's 
rays.  This  remarkable  quahty  of  the  statue  is  first 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  visited  it  in  company  of 
^lius  Gallus,  about  18  B.  c. ;  and  upwards  of  100 
inscriptions  of  Greek  and  Koman  visitors  incised  upon 
its  legs,  record  the  visits  of  ancient  travellers  to  wit-  • 
uess  the  phenomenon,  from  the  9th  year  of  Nero,  63 
A.  B.,  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  when  it 
became  silent.  Amongst  other  visitors  whose  names 
are  recorded  are  those  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  and 
his  wife  Sabina ;  Septimius  Severus  also  visited  the 
statue,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  restored  it;  for 
Juvenal  mentions  it  as  broken  in  half,  and  no  notice 
of  it  occurs  under  the  Pharaohs  or  Ptolemies. 
The  identity  of  this  statue  and  of  M.  is  mentioned 
in  the  gloss  upon  Manetho,  and  by  Pausanjas  and 
the  inscriptions. — Besides  the  mythical  M.,  two 
historical  personages  of  this  name  are  known — 
one  a  Rhodian  commander  of  the  mercenaries  of 
Artabazus  in  the  war  against  .^btaxerxes-Ochus, 
who  subsequently  fled  to  Macedon,  and  afterwards 
entering  the  Persian  service,  defended  Persia  against 
Alexander,  336  B.  c. ;  but  finally  died  at  the  siege  of 
Mitylene,  333  b.  c.  :  the  other,  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Heraclea  Pontioa,  in  16  books, 
which  have  been  epitomised  by  Photius. — Welcker, 
Episch.  Cycl.  211 ;  Strabo,  xv.  728,  xvii.  816 ;  ^^ian, 
^.  ^.,  V.  1 ;  Jacobs,  Die  Graeber  dea  Mannon  ;  Euse- 
bius,  Hieron,  p.  154 ;  Juvenal,  xv.  5 ;  Letronue,  8ur 
le  Mon.  dlOsymandyas;  Wilkinson,  Tiyp.  of  Thebes, 

S33 ;  Vossius,  De  Sist.  Cfrcec.  d  Westermann,  p.  226 ; 
iodor.  xvi.  52. 

MEMORY.  This  is  one  name  for  the  great  and 
distinctive  fact  of  mind,  namely,  the  power  of 
retaining  impressions  made  through  the  senses,  and 
of  reviving  them  at  after- times  without  the  originals, 
and  by  mental  forces  alone.  The  conditions  of  this 
power  have  been  already  stated  (see  Association 
OJE'  Ideas,  Habit).  We  shall  advert  here  to  some  of 
the  arts  and  devices  that  have  been  propounded  from 
time  to  time,  for  aiding  our  recollection  ia  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  remark  on  this  subject 
is,  that  memory  depends  on  Attention,  or  that  the 
more  we  attend  to  a  thing,  the-better  we  remember 
it.  This  is  true  with  reference/to  any  special  acqui- 
sition :  if  we  direct  the  forces  of  the  mind  upon 
one  point,  we  shall  necessarily  give  that  point  the 
benefit  of  the  concentration,  but  this  does  not  affect 
memory  as  a  whole :  we  merely  take  power  from  one 
thing  to  give  it  to  another.  Memory  at  large  can 
be  improved  only  by  increasing  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  the  nervous  system,  and  by  avoiding 
all  occasions  of  exhaustion,  undue  excitement,  and 
other  causes  of  nervous  waste.    We  may  do  this  by 

feneral  constitutional  means,  or  by  stimulating  the 
rain  at  the  expense  of  the  other  functions ;  this  last 
method  is,  however,  no  economy  in  the  end.  Every 
man's  system  has  a  certain  fund  of  plastic  power, 
which  may  be  husbanded,  but  cannot  be  materially 
increased  on  the  whole ;  the  power  being  greatest  in 
early  life,  and  diminishing  with  advancing  years. 
If  it  is  strongly  drawn  upon  for  one  class  of  acqui- 
sitions, we  must  not  expect  it  to  be  of  equal  avaU 
for  others. 

But  there  may  be  ways  and  means  of  presenting 
and  arranging  the  matters  of  our  knowledge,  so  as 
to  make  them  retained  at  a  smaller  cost  of  the 
plastic  power  of  the  brain.  These  include  the  arts 
of  teaching,  expounding,  and  educating  in  general, 
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and  also  certain  more  special  devices  commonly 
known  as  the  arts  of  Memory,  or  Mnemonics.  A 
brief  aocoimt  of  these  last  may  be  given  here. 

Th6  oldest  method  of  artificial  memory  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Greek  poet  Simonides, 
who  lived  in  the  6th  c.  B.  c.  It  ia  named  the  topical, 
or  locality  memory,  from  the  employment  of  known 
^aces  as  the  medium  of  recollection.  As  given  by 
Quintilian,  it  ia  in  substance  as  follows :  You  choose 
a,  very  spacious  and  diversely  arranged  place — a 
large  house,  for  instance,  divided  into  several  apart- 
ments. You  impress  on  the  mind  with  care  what- 
ever is  remarkable  in  it ;  so  that  the  mind  may  run 
through  all  the  parts  without  hesitation  and  delay. 
Then,  if  you  have  to  remember  a  series  of  ideas,  you 
place  the  first  in  the  haU,  the  second  in  the  parlour, 
and  so  on  with  the  rest,  going  over  the  windows, 
the  Chambers,  to  the  statues  and  several  objects. 
Then,  when  you  wish  to  recall  the  succession,  you 
commence  goiug  over  the  house  in  the  order  fixed, 
and  in  connection  with  each  apartment  you  will  find 
the  idea  that  you  attached  to  it.  The  principle  of 
the  method  is,  that  it  is  more  easy  for  the  mind  to 
associate  a  thought  with  a  well-known  place,  than  to 
associate  the  same  thought  with  the  next  thought 
vrithout  any  medium  whatever.  Orators  are  said 
to  have  used  the  method  for  remembering  their 
speeches.  The  method  has  been  extensively  taught 
by  writers  on  mnemonics  in  modern  times.  Prob- 
ably, for  temporary  efforts  of  memory,  it  may  be  of 
some  use ;  the  doubtful  point  always  is,  whether  the 
machinery  of  such  systems  is  not  more  cumbrous 
than  helpful. 

Much  labour  has  been  spent  on  mnemonic  devices 
for  assisting  in  the  recollection  of  numbers,  one  of 
the  hardest  efforts  of  memory.  The  principal  method 
for  this  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  numbers  to  words, 
by  assigning  a  letter  for  each  of  the  ten  ciphers. 
This  method  was  reduced  to  system  by  Gregor  von 
Feinaigle,  a  German  monk,  and  was  taught  by  him 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  finally  published  in 
1812.  He  made  a  careful  choice  of  the  letters  for 
representing  the  several  figures,  having  in  view  some 
association  between  the  connected  couple,  for  more 
easy  recollection.  For  the  figure  1,  he  used  the 
letter  t,  as  being  a  single  stroke ;  for  2,  n,  as  being 
two  strokes  combined ;  3,  m,  three  strokes ;  4,  r, 
which  is  found  in  the  word  denoting  'four'  in  the 
European  languages ;  6, 1,  from  the  Koman  numeral 
L,  signifying  fifty,  or  five  tens ;  6,  d,  because  the 
written  d  resembles  6  reversed;  7,  k,  because  k 
resembles  two  7's  joined  at  top ;  in  place  of  this 
figure  is  also  used  on  occasion  g,  q,  c  (hard)  as  all 
belonging  to  the  guttural  class  of  Js;  8,  b,  from  a 
certain  amoimt  of  similarity,  also  w,  for  tbe  same 
reason,  and  sometimes  v,  or  the  half  wj  9  is  p,  from 
similarity,  and  also  f,  both  of  which  are  united  in 
the  word  puff,  which  proceeds  from  a  pipe,  like  a  9 
figure ;  0  is  «,  cc,  or  z,  because  it  resembles  in  its 
roundness  a  grindstone,  which  gives  out  a  hissing 
noise  like  these  letters.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet 
not  employed  in  representing  figures  are  to  be  used 
in  combination  with  these,  but  with '  the  tmder- 
standing  that  they  have  no  meaning  of  themselves. 
Suppose,  then,,  that  a  number  is  given,  say  547 ;  6 
is  I,  4  is  r,  7  is  h;  which  makes  I,  r,h;  among  these 
letters  we  insert  an  unmeaning  vowel,  as  a,  to  make 
up  an  intelligible  word,  lctrk,  which  remains  in  the 
memory  far  more  easUy  than  the  numerical  form. 
In  making  up  the  words  by  the  insertion  of  the 
unmeaning  or  dumb  letters,  we  should  also  have 
regard  to  some  connection  with  the  subject  that  the 
number  refers  to,  as,  for  example,  in  chronology. 
Thus,  America  was  discovered  in  1492 ;  the  letters- 
here  are  t,  r,  p,  n  ;  they  may  be  made  into  to  KapJNc, 
because  that  discovery  led  to  rapine  by  the  first 


Spaniards.  There  is,  of  course,  great  room  for 
ingenuity  in  the  formation  of  these  suggestive  words. 
Also,  a  series  of  numbers  may  be  joined  together 
in  some  intelligible  sentence,  which  can  be  easily 
remembered.  Such  combinations,  however,  should 
be  formed  once  for  all  in  the  case  of  any  important 
series  of  numbers,  as  the  dates  of  our  sovereigns  and 
other  historical  epochs.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
pupils  to  construct  these  felicitous  combinations. 
Feinaigle  combined  the  topical  method  with  the 
above  plan  in  fixing  a  succession  of  nvimbers  in  the 
memory. 

Dr  Edward  Pick,  a  recent  lecturer  on  mnemonics, 
has  called  attention  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  arranging 
Hsts  of  words  that  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  memory,  as 
the  exceptions  to  grammar  rules,  &c.  He  proposes 
to  choose  out  such  words  as  have  some  kind  of  con- 
nection with  one  another,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a 
series,  so  that  each  shall  have  a  meaning  in  common 
with  the  next,  or  be  contrasted  with  it,  or  be  related 
to  it  by  any  other  bond  of  assooiatioiL  Thus,  he 
takes  the  French  iiregular  verbs,  which  are  usually 
arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  (which  is  itself, 
however,  a  mnemonic  help),  and  puts  them  into  the 
following  series,  where  a  certain  connection  of  mean- 
ing exists  between  every  two  :  as  sew,  sit  down,  move, 
go,  go  away,  send,  follow,  run,  shun,  &c.  In  a  case 
where  two  words  have  no  mutual  suggestiveness, 
he  proposes  to  find  out  some  intermediate  idea  that 
would  bring  about  a  connection.  Thus,  if  the  words 
were — garden,  hair,  watchman,  philosophy,  he  would 
interpolate  other  words;  thus — garden,  plant,  hair 
of  a  plant — hair ;  Imir,  bonnet,  watcJiman;  watch- 
man, wake,  study — philosophy;  and  so  on.  Of  course, 
the  previous  method  is  the  one  that  should  be  aimed 
at,  as  the  new  words  are  to  a  certain  extent  a  burden 
to  the  mind.  Dr  Pick  further  suggests  as  a  practical 
hint,  in  committing  to  memory,  that  the  attention 
should  be  concentrated  successively  upon  each  two 
consecutive  members  of  the  series ;  the  mind  should 
pause  upon  the  first  and  the  second,  until  they  have 
been  made  coherent ;  then  abandoning  the  first,  it 
should  in  th^  same  way  attend  to  the  second  and 
the  third,  the  third  and  the  fourth,  &c.  Of  course, 
if  every  successive  link  is  in  that  way  made  suffi-< 
ciently  strong,  the  whole  chain  is  secure. 

There  are  various  examples  of  effective  mnemonic 
combinations.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  syllogism 
(q.  V.)  is  contained  in  five  lines  of  Latin  verse ;  as 
regards  amount  of  meaning  in  small  compass,  these 
lines  have  never  been  surpassed,  if,  indeed,  they  have 
been  ectualled.  The  versification  of  the  rules  of  the 
Latin  grammar  has  the  same  end  in  view,  but  all 
that  is  gained  by  this  is  merely  the  help  from  the 
association  of  the  sounds  of  the  verse  in  the  ear  ;  in 
comparison  with  a  topical  memory,  this  might  be 
called  a  rhythmical  memory.  The  well-known  rule 
for  the  number  of  days  in  the  different  months  of 
the  year  ('Thirty  days  hath  September,'  &c.)  is  an 
instance  of  mnemonic  verse. 

MEMORY,  DiSBASBS  as.  Memory,  or  the  power 
of  reproducing  mental  impressions,  is  impaired  by 
age,  wounds,  or  injuries  to  the  head  or  nervous 
system,  fevers,  intemperance,  and  varioiis  physical 
conditions.  It  is  perhaps  affected  in  all  kinds  of 
mental  derangement,  but  is  in  a  most  signal  manner 
obliterated  or  enfeebled  in  Dementia.  There  are, 
however,  examples  of  recollection  surviving  all  other 
faculties,  and  preserving  a  clear  and  extensive 
notion  of  long  and  complicated  series  of  events 
amid  the  general  darkness  and  ruin  of  mind.  Inco- 
herence owes  some  of  its  features  to  defective 
or  irregular  memory.  Cases  of  so  marvellous  an 
exaltation  and  extension  of  this  capacity,  as  where 
a  whole  parhamentary  debate  could  be  recalled, 
suggest  the  suspicion  of  unhealthy  action.    There 
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appear,  however,  to  be  special  affections  of  the 
faculty.  It  may  be  suspended  while  the  intelligence 
remains  intact.  Periods  of  personal  or  general 
history  may  elude  the  grasp,  and  even  that  con- 
tinuity of  impressions  which  goes  far  to  constitute 
the  feeling  of  personal  identity,  is  broken  up,  and 
a  duality  or  multiplicity  of  experiences  may  appear 
to  be  co^sjoined.  The  converse  of  this  may  happen, 
and  knowledge  that  had  completely  faded  away 
may,  under  excitement  or  cerebral  disease,  return. 
There  are,  besides,  states  in  which  this  power  is 
partially  affected,  as  in  the  instances  where  the 
numbers  5  and  7  were  lost,  and  where  a  highly 
educated  man  could  not  retain  any  conception  of 
the  letter  P ;  secondly,  where,  it  appears  perverted, 
recalling  images  inappropriately,  and  in  an  erroneous 
sequence  of  order  or  time,  and  different  from  what 
are  desired ;  and  thirdly,  where,  while  the  written 
or  printed  signs  of  ideas  can  be  used,  the  oral  or 
articulate  signs  are  utterly  forgotten.  All  these 
deviations  from  health  appear  to  depend  upon 
changes  generally  of  an  apoplectic  nature  in  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain. — Crichton  on  Mental 
Derangement,  i.  337 ;  Teuchtersleben,  Medical 
Psychology,  p.  121. 

ME'MPHIS,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  city,  situated 
in  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  country,  called  by  the  Egyptians  Mem 
nefer,  or  'the;  Good  Station;'  by  the  Hebrews, 
Moph ;  and  by  the  Arabs,  Memf.  It  was  founded 
by  Menes,  the  first  monarch  of  the  first  dynasty, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  changed  the  bed  of 
the  Nile,  and  made  an  embankment,  100  stadia 
above  M.,  to  protect  the  new  city  against  inun- 
dations. The  remains  of  this  bank  still  exist  at 
Kafr-el  Tyat,  about  14  miles  above  Metraheuny, 
which  is  the  centre  of  old  M.,  and  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaesteum.  Menes  fortified 
the  city,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple. 
Uchoreus,  a  later  monarch,  is  also  said  to  have 
founded  M.,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  Apis 
and  Epaphus.  The  site  of  the  city  was  well  chosen, 
protected  alike  by  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  chains 
of  mountains  against  the  river  and  the  incursions 
of  the  sand,  defending  the  approach  of  the  country 
from  the  incursions  of  Asiatic  nomads,  and  com- 
municating with  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  city  was  composed  of  two  portions — one  built 
of  crude  bricks ;  the  other,  on  which  was  the  citadel, 
of  calcareous  stone,  called  the  Leukon  Teiclios,  or 
'  White  Wall,'  which  held  some  of  the  principal 
buildings.  The  palace,  built  by  Menes,  was  enlarged 
by  his  son  Athothis,  and  was  always  inhabited 
either  by  a  monarch  or  his  viceroy.  Under  the 
Persian  rule,  it  was  occupied  by  the  satrap ;  and 
by  the  Greek  mercenaries,  under  the  Saite  kings. 
Under  Uchoreus,  the  total  circumference  was  150 
stadia.  After  the  6th  dynasty,  the  city  declined 
in  impoi-tanoe,  and  was  apparently  held  by  the 
Hykshos  after  the  13th  and  before  the  18th  (1500 
B.  c).  At  this  period,  M.  was  ruled  by  a  viceroy, 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  still  remained  the  reHgious 
capital  of  the  old  worship.  It  rose  again  to  great 
importance  under  the  Saite  mouarchs,  about  600 
B.  c,  who  restored  it,  became  the  seat  of  a  sepa- 
rate monarchy,  and  was  conquered  by  Sennacherib 
and  his  successors.  The  temples  of  this  city  were 
magnificent,  and  comprised  the  Iseum,  a  large 
temple  of  Isis,  completed  by  Amasis  II.  just  prior 
to  Cambyses  (525  B.C.);  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Proteus,  in  the  foreign  quarter ;  the  temple  of  the 
Apis,  having  a  peristyle  and  court  ornamented  with 
figures,  opposite  the  south  propylseum  of  the  temple 
of  Ptah,  where  the  sacred  bull  resided ;  the  Serapeum, 
or  temple  of  Os  or  Apis,  in  the  quarter  recently 
discovered  by  M.  Mariette   (see  Sebape0m);   the 
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Nilometer,  removed  by  Constantino  I.  to  Constan- 
tinople, replaced  by  Julian  III.  or  the  Apostate ; 
a   temple  of  Ea ;  and   the  shrine  of  the  Cabiri. 
Here  were    the    statues    of   Eameses  II.,   one   of 
which  exists   as  the  fallen  Colossus,  Metrahenny, 
and  others  have  been  discovered  by  Hekekyan  Bey 
in  his  excavations.      These  colossi,  above  75  feet 
high,  were  of  Syenitic  granite,  or  of  the  limestone  of 
Tourah  or  Mokattam.     These  temples  flourished  in 
all  their  glory  tUl  the  Persian  conquest.     Still  more 
remarkable  was  the  great  necropolis  of  the  city,  in 
the   centre  of  which  towered   the   pyramids   (see 
Pyramids).      During  the  attempts  of  the  native 
rulers  to  throw  off  the  Persian  rule,  M.   was  an 
important  strategic  point.      Ochus  inflicted  severe 
injury  on  this  town,  having  plundered  the  temples 
and  thrown  down  the  walls  after  he  had  driven  out 
Nectanebus.    Alexander  the  Great  here  worshipped 
the  Apis,  and  his  corpse  was  brought  to  this  city  by 
Ptolemy  before  it  was  finally  transferred  to  Alex- 
andria.    The  first  Ptolemies  were  crowned  in  the 
Serapeum.     Ptolemy  VIII.  destroyed  the  city,  and 
it  had  so  declined  after  his  time  as  to  become  a 
decayed  site.     It  fell  with  the  rest  of  Egypt  under 
the  Roman  rule,  and  afterwards  was  conquered  by 
Amru  Ben  Abas  (639 — 640  a.d.)  ;  and  Fostat  and 
Cairo  were  built  out  of  its  ruins,  which  were  large 
and  important  in  the  13th  u.,  when  they  were  seen 
by  Abd-alatif.     The  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  are  Koum-el-Azyzeh  to  the  north ;  Metraheuny 
on  the  west;    and  the  canal  of  Bedraohin  on  the 
south ;   but  the  remains  here  are  submerged  many 
feet  in  the  soil  of  the  Delta. 

Herod,  ii.  97,  101,  147,  178 ;  Died,  xviii.  54,  i. 
46,  Fragm.  t.  33,  Ivi.  p.  184 ;  Thucyd.  i.  104 ;  Hygin. 
jdv.  90  ;  Heliod.  ii.  59,  61  ;  Hosea  ix.  6 ;  Isaiah  xix. 
30 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16 ;  Wilkinson,  Top.  Thebes,  p. 
.340 ;  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place,  ii.  p.  47 ;  ChampoUion- 
Figeac,  L'Egtjpte,  35,  63,  205,  286 ;  Lepsius,  Heise, 
20,  51,  63. 

_  MEMPHIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  Tennessee,  United  States  of  America,  420 
miles  below  St  Louis.  It  is  handsomely  built  on  a 
bluff,  30  feet  above  the  highest  floods.  It  is  the 
outlet  of  a  large  cotton  region,  exporting  400,000 
bales  per  annum.  It  has  fine  public  buildings  and 
hotels,  and  theatre,  15  churches,  2  medical  colleges, 
5  'daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  7  banks,  7 
insurance  companies,  railways  connecting  it  with 
New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Louisville,  and  Little 
Rook,  with  several  '  foundries,  manufactories  of 
boilers,  machinery,  &c.  In  the  War  of  Secession, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  forces  after 
the  fall  of  Island  No.  10  in  1862,  and  was  the  base 
of  military  operations  for  the  capture  of  Vioksburg, 
July  4,  1863.    Pop.  in  1860,  22,625. 

MENA'DO,  an  important  possession  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  north  of  Celebes,  forming  a 
residency  under  the  government  of  the  Moluccas,  is 
separated  from  the  Ternate  Islands  by  the  Moluccas 
Strait.  The  country  is  volcanic,  many  of  the  moun- 
tains rising  to  a  great  height.  The  mountainous 
grounds  of  the  province  of  Minahassa  are  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  coffee,  which  was  first 
planted  in  1820,  and  speedily  became  favourably 
known  in  the  market.  The  coffee-culture  is  com- 
pulsory, and  the  produce  is  monopohsed  by  the 
government  at  a  fixed  price,  which,  in  1861,  was 
19s.  3d.  the  picol  (=  132J  lbs.  avoir.).  In  1856,  it 
seems  to  have  reached  its  limit,  being  in  that  year 
26,965  picols ;  while  in  1860  it  had  fallen  to  15,010. 
The  quantity  of  rice  grown  has  been  doubled 
since  1853,  as  also  the  value  of  the  import  and 
export  trade.    In  tills   residency,  civilisation  and 
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Christianity  make  rapid  progresa.  In  1855,  the 
pagans  formed  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
population;  in  1860,  the  Cnristiaus  outnumbered 
them  by  15,000.  The  tdwn  of  Menado  is  neatly  built, 
has  a  church,  a  school  for  the  children  of  Europeans, 
and  others  for  those  of  natives.  Population  of  the 
residency,  233,000. 

MENAGE,  iEoipius,  or  Giles  de,  a  French 
lexicographer  and  linguist,  was  born  at  Angers  in 
1613.  Disliking  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  he 
renounced  it,  suong  with  an  office  under  govern- 
ment, which  1  his  father  had  transferred  to  him, 
entered  the  church,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
convent  of  Notre  Dame.  His  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  He  was  an  extreme  pedant,  full 
of  prejudices  and  bitter  hostilities.  His  I)ictionnaire 
JStyTnologique  de  la  Langue  Frangaise  (Par.  1650; 
best  ed.  by  Jault,  2  vols.  Par.  1750),  and  his  Origini 
della  Lingua  Italiana,  are  erudite  and  valuable 
works,  although  they  contain  many  erroneous 
etymologies.  His  poems  (Latm,  Italian,  French, 
and  Greek)  are  of  little  worth.    He  died  in  1692. 

MB'NAI  STRAIT,  which  separates  the  island  of 
Anglesey  from  the  mainland,  runs  east-north-east 
from  its  southern  extremity  to  Bangor,  a  distance 
of  13  miles,  and  there  widens  out  into  Beaumaris 
Bay.  Its  width  varies  from  about  250  yards  to  2 
miles.  The  navigation  is  hazardous,  but  the  strait 
is  nevertheless  much  used  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
dition by  vessels  under  100  tons,  and  occasionally 
by  some  of  larger  size.  At  the  entrance  of  the  strait, 
the  tides  sometimes  rise  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  and 
the  ordinary  neap-tide  rises  from  10  to  12  feet. 
Communication  between  Anglesey  and  the  mainland 
was  formerly  maintained  by  ferry-boats  at  different 
points ;  but  a  Suspension  Bridge  was  constructed  by 
government  in  the  line  of  the  great  Holyhead  road, 
and  subsequently  railway  communication  was  estab- 
lished by  means  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  (q.  v.). 
The  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  is  mildly 
beautiful. 

MENA'NDER,  the  most  celebrated  Greek  poet  of 
the  New  Comedy,  was  bom  at  Athens,  342  B.  c.  His 
uncle  was  the  comic  poet  Alexis;  he  had  Theo- 
phrastus  for  his  teacher,  and  Epicurus  for  a  friend ; 
and  the  influence  of  all  three  is  discernible  in  his 
style  of  thought  and  feeling.  M.  was  a  handsome, 
light-hearted,  and  elegant  Greek,  somewhat  luxu- 
rious, but  not  impure  in  his  manners.  He  was 
drowned  while  swimming  in  the  harbour  of  the 
Piraeus.  M.  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  comedies, 
which  were  in  high  repute  among  his  countrymen, 
at  least  after  death ;  but  we  possess  mere  fragments 
of  them.  We  know  something  of  their  character, 
however,  from  the  imitations  of  them  by  Terence. 
Pleasant  and  refined  wit,  clear,  sententious  reflection, 
and  a  vein  of  real  earnestness  at  times,  are  the 
qualities  most  apparent  in  them.  The  best  edition 
of  the  extant  fragments  of  M.  is  Meineke's  Frag- 
menta  Gormcorum  OrcBcorum  (Berl.  1841). 

MENCHIKOW,  or  MENCHIKOFF,  Alex- 
ander Dauilovitch,  a  Russian  field-marshal  and 
minister  of  state,  was  born  at  Moscow,  on  28th 
November  1672.  He  was  a  baker's  apprentice, 
when  his  intelligent  countenance  attracted  the 
notice  of  General  Lefort,  through  whose  patron- 
age he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Peter  the 
Great.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a 
conspiracy  among  the  czar's  guards,  and  his  rapid 
promotion  was  secured.  He  accompanied  Peter  in 
his  travels  to  Holland  and  England,  and  on  the 
death  of  Lefort,  was  raised  to  the  post  of  chief 
adviser.  M.  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
time,  excelling  equally  as  a  general  and  a  diploma- 
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tist ;  and  although  totally  uneducated,  he  did  much 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  people,  and  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  On  the  30th 
October  1706,  he  defeated  the  Swedes  at  Kalisch; 
he  contributed  to  some  of  the  czar's  other  victories  ; 
was  made  a  field-marshal  on  the  field  of  Pultawa  ; 
and  compelled  Lowenhaupt  to  capitulate  with  great 
part  of  the  Swedish  army.  In  1710,  he  took  Riga  ; 
in  1713,  he  led  the  Russian  troops  into  Pomerania 
and  Holstein,  and  took  Stettin,  but  gave  it  up  to 
Prussia,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  czar.  This  and 
his  avarice  so  displeased  Peter,  that  he  subjected 
him  to  a  court-martial.  He  was  condemned  to 
death  by  a  majority  of  voices  ;  but  was  pardoned 
on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  During  the  reign  of 
Catharine  I.,  he  regained  his  influence  at  court,  and 
after  her  death,  governed  Russia  with  almost  abso- 
lute authority  in  the  name  of  Peter  II.,  whose 
father-in-law  he  was  just  about  to  become,  when  he 
was  overthrown  by  Dolgorouki,  and  banished  to 
Siberia  (September  1727).  His  immense  estates  and 
treasures  were  confiscated.  He  died  22d  October 
(2d  November)  1729. — His  great-grandson,  Peihce 
Alexander  Sergbjbvitch  M.,  was  bom  in  1789, 
and  after  being  long  an  attache  of  legation  at 
Vienna,  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1812 — 1815, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  after  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  was  employed  both  in 
diplomatic  and  military  services.  In  the  Turkish 
campaign  of  1828,  he  took  Anapa  after  a  short  siege, 
but  received  so  severe  a  wound  before  Varna  as 
compelled  his  retirement.  He  was  afterwards  for  a 
time  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  navy,  and  raised  it 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  In  March  1853,  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where  his 
overbearing  behaviour  produced  a  speedy  rupture 
between  the  Porte  and  the  czar,  and  brought  about 
the  Crimean  war.  In  this  war  he  commanded  both 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  Russia,  and  displayed 
the  utmost  energy  in  defending  the  important 
fortress  of  Sebastopol.  In  March  1855,  he  was 
removed  from  the  Crimea,  and  appointed  com- 
mander of  Cronstadt.  M.  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  old  Russian  party. 

MENDB,  a ,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Lozfere,  on  the  Lot,  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills,  about  70  miles  north-north- 
west of  Montpellier.  In  the  vicinity,  are  numerous 
villas  and  gardens.  M.  has  a  cathedral  surmounted 
by  two  spires,  and  manufactures  serges  and  other 
coarse  cloths.    Pop.  5331. 

MENDELSSOHN,  Moses,  an  eminent  German 
philosopher,  was  born  on  the  7th  September  1729  at 
Dessau.  From  his  father,  a  Jewish  schoolmaster  and 
scribe,  he  received  his  first  education;  and  in  his 
13tli  year  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where,  amid  very  indi- 
gent circumstances,  he  contrived  to  learn  Latin  and 
modem  languages,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  mto  which  early  readings,  chiefly  of 
Maimonides's  Moreh  Neluchim,  had  initiated  him 
already.  After  many  years  of  comparative  indigence, 
he  became  the  partner  of  a  rich  silk-manufacturer, 
whose  children  he  had  educated.  The  intimate 
friend  of  men  like  Lessing,  Sulzer,  Nicolai,  he, 
directly  and  indirectly,  contributed  in  a  vast  degree 
to  the  extermination  of  the  brutal  prejudices  against 
the  Jews,  and  the  disgraceful  laws  with  respect  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  acted  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner  on  his  own  co-religionists,  by 
rousing  them  from  the  mental  apathy  with  which 
they  regarded  in  his  day  all  that  had  not  a  distinct 
reference  to  Religion,  and  by  waging  fierce  war 
against  their  own  religious  and  other  prejudices. 
He  was  also,  on  account  of  his  immense  infiuence 
upon  them,  called  another  Moses,     He  died  4th 
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January  1786,  and  Ramler  wrote  the  foUowiBg 
epitaph  on  him :  '  True  to  the  religion  of  hia  fore- 
fathers, wise  as  Socrates,  teaching  immortality,  and 
becoming  immortal  like  Socrates.'  Hia  principal 
works  are — Pape,  em  Metaphysiker  (with  Leasing) 
(Dan.  1755) ;  Briefe  uber  die  Empfindungen  (Berl. 
1764) ;  Ueier  die  Evidenz  der  metaphysiechen  Wissm- 
schaften,  a  prize  essay  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  which 
thereupon  unanimously  resolved  to  elect  him  a 
member  of  their  body;  Frederick  the  Great,  how- 
ever, generally  prejudiced  against  the  Jews,  struck 
his  name  off  the  list ;  Phaedon,  oder  iiber  Unsterblich- 
keit  der  Seele  (Berl.  1767),  a  dialogue  in  the  manner 
of  Plato;  Jerusalem,  oder  uber  religiSse  Mackt  des 
Judenthums  (Berl.  1783),  chieily  in  answer  to 
Lavater's  obtrusive,  sometimes  even  offensively 
worded  arguments,  by  which  he  intended  to  convert 
M.  to  Christianity,  or  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
Christian  already.  Further,  Morgenstunden  (Berl. 
1785) :  Morning  Conversations  with  his  children  and 
friends,  chiefly  in  refutation  of  Pantheism  and 
Spinozism.  Besides  many  other  smaller  Hebrew 
and  German  essays,  contributions  to  the  Bibliothek 
der  schonen  Wisserwchaften,  edited  by  Lesaing  (to 
whom,  in  a  manner,  he  furniahed  the  prototype  to 
his  Nathan  der  Weise),  &c.,  hia  tranalation  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Paalma  deservea  a  prominent 
place.  Hia  works  have  been  collected  and  edited 
by  G.  B.  Mendelsaohn  (Leip.  1843—1845,  7  vola.). 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY,  Felix,  a 
German  muaical  composer,  aon  of  Abraham 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  the  eminent  banker,  and 
grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Hamburg,  3d  February  1809.  His 
father  waa  a  convert  to  Chriatianity,  and  young 
Felix  waa  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  The 
affluent  circiunstanoes  of  his  parents  enabled  them 
to  bestow  a  moat  liberal  and  careful  education  on 
their  son,  whose  fine  genius  early  shewed  itself.  Zelter 
was  his  instructor  in  composition,  Ludwig  Berger 
on  the  piano.  In  his  ninth  year,  he  gave  his  first 
public  concert  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year 
played  in  Paris.  From  this  period,  he  commenced 
to  write  compositions  of  all  sorts,  aome  of  them  of 
a  very  difficult  character,  for  the  piano,  violin, 
violoncello,  &o.  In  1824,  the  first  of  these — three 
quarteta  for  the  piano — were  publiahed.  In  1825,  he 
went  a  second  time  to  Paris — his  father,  on  the 
advice  of  Cherubini  and  other  eminent  artists, 
having  consented  that  he  should  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  music.  He  now  gave  concerts  both 
in  Paris  and  Berlin,  after  which  he  travelled  for 
three  years  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Italy.  In  the  first  of  these  countries,  he  obtained 
enthusiastic  applauae  by  his  overture  to  Shak- 
speare's  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  which,  in  ita 
blending  of  the  fanciful,  the  dehcate,  and  the 
grotesque,  ia  said  to  have  caught  the  inspiration  of 
.Shakspeare  himself.  He  afterwards  wrote  music 
to  accompany  the  whole  of  the  play.  His  Ides  of 
Pingal  are  a  fine  memorial  of  the  impreasiou  left 
upon  him  by  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Western 
Highlands.  His  letters  from  Italy  also  shew  how 
profoundly  he  was  affected  by  that  glorious  land — 
the  true  home  of  art.  M.  subsequently  attempted 
to  start  a  muaical  theatre  for  the  cultivation  of 
hic;h  art,  at  Duaseldorf ;  but  it  did  not  succeed.  In 
1835,  he  accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Leipaig 
concerts.  Here  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  musio^ 
world  of  Germany,  and  was  stimulated  to  his 
highest  and  most  brilliant  efforts;  yet  it  was  in 
England  that  M.  first  met  with  a  reception  pro- 
portionate to  his  genius.  His  oratorio  of  St  Paul, 
after  being  performed  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  was 
produced  under  his  own  management  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  September  20,  1837,  and 
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created  quite  a  furor.  It  and  his  other  oratorio  of 
Elijah,  on  which  he  laboured  for  nine  years,  and 
which  waa  first  brought  out  at  the  Birmingham 
festival  of  1846,  are  reckoded  his  two  greatest 
works.  He  died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,  1847. 
Among  his  best  known  compositions  are  his  music 
for  Goethe's  Walpurgimacht,  the  Antigone  and 
(Edipus  of  Sophocles,  Athalie,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  splendid  sonatas,  concertos,  trios.  In  his 
Lieder  ohne  Worte  (Songs  without  Words),  he 
has  achieved  a  great  and  novel  triumph.  M.'a 
character,  which  was  even  finer  than  his  genius,  is 
charmingly  delineated  in  his  Letters,  which  have 
been  translated  from  the  German  by  Lady  Wallace 
(London,  1862). 

ME'SpiCAIfT  ORDERS,  certain  religious  asso- 
ciations in  the  Roman  Church,  which,  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  religious  poverty  and  self-humilia- 
tion to  its  fullest  extent,  make  it  a  part  of  their 
profeaaion  to  denude  themselves  of  all  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  and  to  subsist  upon  alms. 
As  the  scriptural  foxmdation  of  this  practice,  the 
words  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xix.  21)  to  the  young  man 
who  sought  counsel  of  him,  and  again  (verse  27 — 30) 
to  hia  own  diaciplea,  are  commonly  alleged,  both  by 
the  mendicant  orders,  and  in  general  by  all  who 
profess  what  is  called  evangelical  poverty.  In  the 
mendicant  orders,  alms  are  commonly  collected  by 
the  lay-brothers ;  in  some,  by  actual  solicitation ;  iu 
others,  by  the  ringing  of  the  convent  bell  when  the 
stock  of  provisions  is  exhausted.  Formerly,  such 
orders  were  numerous  in  the  church ;  but  by  a 
decree  of  the  second  Council  of  Lyon  in  1274,  the 
mendicant  orders  were  limited  to  four — the  Dom- 
inicans, Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  Auguatiniana 
or  Auatin  Friars.  See  these  articles,  also  Friaes. 
The  nUe  by  which  individuals  are  denied  the  pos- 
session of  even  personal  property,  is  strictly  under-, 
stood  in  CathoHo  countries.  In  England  and  Ireland, 
it  was  considerably  relaxed,  but  of  late  years  has 
been  enforced  with  increasing  exactness. 

MB'NDIP  HILLS,  a  range  in  the  northern 
part  of  Somersetshire,  England,  extend  in  a  north- 
west and  south-east  direction,  and  are  about  25 
miles  iu  length,  by  from  3  to  6  mUes  in  breadth. 
In  former  times,  the  moors  of  Mendip  were  attached 
to  the  crown  as  a  royal  forest,  and  were  frequently 
hunted  over  by  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  range  is  now  under 
cultivation.  The  summit  is  Black  Down,  1100  feet 
in  height.  The  lead  and  calamine  mines  of  Mendip 
(called  grooves,  the  miners  being  called  groovers) 
were  in  operation  before  the  dawn  of  history. 

MBNDOZA,DoN  Diego  Hurtado  db,  a  Spanish 
claasic,  distinguished  alao  aa  a  statesman  and  a  general, 
waa  born  at  Granada  about  1503,  atudied  there  and 
at  Salamanca ;  and  shortly  after  leaving  the  latter 
university,  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  as 
ambassador  to  Venice.  Later,  he  waa  preaent  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  imperial  plenipotentiary,  and 
in  1547  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  papal 
court.  As  a  general,  he  was  successful  iu  subju- 
gating Siena,  which  was  handed  over  to  Cosmo  I. 
Medici,  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish  crown.  His  poaition, 
however,  waa  a  difficult  one ;  he  waa  hated  both 
by  pope  and  people,  and  in  1554,  the  emperor 
recalled  him.  During  his  residence  in  Italy,  he 
shewed  the  greatest  zeal  in  collecting  literary 
treasures,  especially  ancient  MSS.  He  sent  learned 
men  for  that  purpose  to  Mount  Athos,  and  also  took 
advantage  of  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by 
Soliman  the  Magnificent,  Sidtan  of  Turkey.  In 
1568,  an  affair  of  gallantry  terminated  in  his  banish- 
ment from  court.  He  withdrew  to  Granada,  where 
he  spent  his  last  years  iu  writing  his  &uerra  conira 
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los  Moriscos  [History  of  the  War  against  the  Moors 
— first  published  (with  parts  omitted)  in  1610,  and 
in  a  complete  form  in  1776,  by  Portalegre,  ivho 
prefixed  a  life  of  the  author].  This  work  is 
regarded  by  M.'s  countrymen  as  a  masterpiece. 
M.  died  in  1575.  His  library  is  now  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Escurial.  In  his  poetical  epistles, 
he  gave  his  country  the  first  good  model  for  that 
form  of  composition.  His  sonnets  and  serious  poems 
are  of  inferior  merit. 

MENDO'ZA,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
(q.  v.),  was  situated  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes, 
110  miles  east-north-east  of  Santiago,  and  at  a  height 
of  2891  feet  above  sea- level.  It  was  totally  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1863,  when  its  buildings  were 
demolished,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants,  15,000  in 
number,  perished. 

MENELA'US,  in  ancient  Greek  legend,  was  king 
of  Lacedsemon,  the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon, 
and  husband  of  the  famous  Helen.  The  abduction 
of  his  wife  by  Paris  is  represented  as  the  cause 
of  the  Trojan  war.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  he 
sailed  with  Helen  for  his  own  land;  but  his  fleet 
waa  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  he  wandered  for 
eight  years  about  the  coasts  of  Cyprus,  Phosnicia, 
Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  After  his  return,  he 
lived  at  Sparta  with  his  wife  Helen  in  great  style 
and  happiness. 

ME'NBS,  the  first  king  of  the  first  Egyptian 
dynasty,  who  built  Memphis,  made  foreign  con- 
quests, introduced  luxury,  and  was  subsequently 
devoured  by  a.  hippopotamus.  During  his  reign, 
there  waa  a  revolt  of  the  Libyans.  His  name 
marks  a  great  chronological  epoch,  being  placed  by 
chronologists  36 13,  3892  B.C.,  or  even  57' 12  B.C. 
Stricter  chronologists  make  his  accession  2717  B.  c. 
This  name,  which  signifies  the  conductor,  has  been 
found  on  inscriptions,  but  no  contemporary  monu- 
ments of  him  are  known. — Bunsen,  ilgypfs  Place, 
ii.  p.  579 ;  Lepsius,  Konigbue/i,  quellmtaf.,  p.  5 ; 
Bookh,  Manetho,  p.  386  ;  Poole,  E.  S.,  Hor.  ^gypt, 
p.  219. 

MBNG-TSB  (i.e.,  the  teacher  Meng;  earlier, 
Meng-ko  ;  Latinised  by  the  Jesuits  into  Mbncius), 
a  Chinese  sage,  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c. 
B.  c,  in  the  village  of  Ts6ou,  in  the  present  district 
of  Shan-tung.  He  died  about  317  B.  c.  M.  is 
the  greatest  of  the  early  Confucians.  His  father 
died  while  M.  was  very  young ;  but  he  was  edu- 
cated with  such  admirable  care  by  his  mother, 
that  the  phrase  'mother  of  Meng'  has  become 
a,  proverb  for  an  excellent  preceptress.  At  this 
period,  China  was  divided  into  a  number  of  states, 
all  acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  emperor 
of  Tseu.  M.  travelled  to  several  coirrts,  seeking 
to  introduce  his  doctrines  of  'virtue'  and  'jus- 
tice ; '  but  unfortunately,  as  too  frequently  happens, 
he  found  that  princes  and  great  men  did  not 
admire  these  things  so  much  as  poor  scholars. 
His  conversations  with  rulers  and  state-function- 
aries, with  his  disciples  and  acquaintances,  were 
taken  down  by  his  admirers.  They  form  the  Hi-tsi, 
otherwise  called  the  Book  of  Meng-tse— the  fourth 
of  the  Four  Books.  See  Confucius.  Many  of  the 
thoughts  are  exquisitely  true,  suggestive,  and  subtle. 
Several  translations  of  it  have  been  published,  but 
they  fall  far  short  of  the  energy,  sententiousness, 
freshness,  and  vivacity  of  the  original.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  Latin  version  of  Stanislas  Julien,  12 
vols.  (Paris,  1824).  There  is  also  an  English  one  by 
Collie  (Malacca,  1828),  and  another  by  Pauthier 
(Paris,  1851). 

MENGS,  Anton  Eapabl,  a  modem  German 
artist  and  writer  on  art,  was  born  at  Aussig,  in 


Bohemia,  March  12, 1728.  His  father,  Israel  Mengs, 
was  himself  a  painter,  but  possessed  of  very 
mediocre  talent,  and  from  him  young  Rafael  received 
his  first  instructions  in  art.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
rigorously  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  others 
of  the  old  masters.  On  his  retiu-u  to  Dresden  in 
1744,  he  was  appointed  court-painter  to  Augustus 
III.,  king  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  but  received 
permission  at  the  same  time  to  go  back  to  Rome. 
Here  he  established  his  reputation  by  a  picture  of 
the  '  Holy  Family.'  The  young  peasant-girl  who  sat 
for  the  Virgin  so  charmed  the  painter  by  her 
beauty,  that  he  subsequently  passed  over  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  married  her.  In  1754 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  newly  instituted 
Academy  of  Painting  at  Rome.  Within  the  next 
few  years,  he  executed  the  frescoes  in  the  church  of 
San  Euaebio,  and  those  of  '  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
on  Parnassus '  for  Cardinal  Albani ;  besides  which, 
he  copied  Raphael's  '  School  of  Athens '  for  Lord 
Percy,  and  painted  several  original  pictures  in  oil, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  '  Cleopatra,'  a 
'  Holy  Family,'  and  a  '  Magdalene.'  In  1761,  he 
went  to  Madrid,  on  an  invitation  from  Charles  III. 
of  Spain,  and  while  there,  executed  a  great  variety 
of  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  his '  Aurora  ; ' 
but  ill-health  and  the  intrigues  of  enemies  induced 
him  to  return  to  Italy.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived, 
than  Clement  XIV.  employed  him  on  a  large  alle- 
gorical subject  for  the  Vatican  Library,  representing 
Janus  dictating  to  History,  who  appears  in  the  act  of 
writing.  After  three  years,  he  ai^ain  visited  Spain. 
To  tliis  period  belongs  his  most  celel)rated  effoi't; 
it  represents  the  Apotheosis  of  tlie  Emperor  Trajan, 
and  is  executed  on  the  dome  of  the  grand  salonu  in 
the  royal  palace  at  Madrid.  Ill-health,  however, 
again  forced  him  to  leave  Spain.  On  his  way  back 
to  Italy,  he  stopped  at  Monaco,  where  he  painted 
his  picture  of  the  '  Nativity,'  reckoned  by  many  to 
be  hia  finest  piece.  Shortly  after  reaching  Rome, 
he  died,  29th  June  1779.  M.'s  works  are  careful 
and  elaborate  imitations  of  the  great  masters.  He 
borrowed  the  technical  qualities  of  a  painter  in  high 
perfection,  but  the  Mving  soul  of  genins,  the  quick- 
ening and  creative  power  of  imagination  was  not 
his.  His  works,  therefore,  though  lofty  in  their 
subjects,  seldom  exhibit  more  than  a  correct  and 
cultivated  taste.  M.'s  writings  were  edited  in 
Italian  by  Azara  in  1780.  There  is  an  English 
translation  (Lond.  1796). 

MBNIN,  a  frontier  town  of  West  Flanders, 
Belgium,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lya,  which  separ- 
ates it  from  France,  30  miles  sonth-south-west  of 
Bruges.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  works 
have  been  demolished,  and  it  is  now  a  dismal  and 
lifeless  town,  with  some  manufactures.    Pop.  8900. 

MENINGI'TIS  (Gr.  meninx,  a  membrane)  is  the 
term  employed  in  medicine  to  designate  inflamma- 
tion of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  (the  middle  and 
innermost  of  the  membranes  investing  the  brain). 

This  disease  has  been  divided  into  three  stages — 
the  symptoms  of  the  first  being  those  of  excitement, 
resulting  from  inflammation ;  those  of  the  second 
being  those  of  compression,  shevring  that  an  effusion 
of  fluid  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  nas  taken  place  ; 
while  those  of  the  third  stage  vary  according  as 
convalescence  or  death  is  the  result. 

Meningitis  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  children 
of  a  tuberculous  diathesis,  in  which  case  the  disease 
is  usually  described  as  acute  Hydrocephalus  (q.  v.). 
Scarlatina,' measles,  and  other  diseases  caused  by  a 
blood-poison,  may  induce  it  in  children.  In  adult 
life,  the  disease  may  often  be  traced  to  the  action  of 
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typlious  and  marsh  poisons,  to  intemperance,  sun- 
stroke, mechanical  injuries,  &o. 

When  the  disease  is  due  to  any  of  the  above- 
named  blood-poisons,  or  to  any  constitutional  cause, 
little  can  be  done  effectually  in  the  way  of  special 
treatment.  When  it  arises  from  mechanical  injuries, 
bleeding,  calomel,  active  purgatives,  and  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  head  are  often  of  use.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  on  low  diet,  and  all  mental  excite- 
ment should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

MENI'PPUS,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
Cynic  philosophers,  and  a  pupil  of  Diogenes,  was 
born  at  G-adara,  in  Syria,  and  flom-ished  in  the  1st 
c.  B.  c.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  acquired 
considerable  wealth  by  usury,  but  lost  it  all  again  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  strangled  himself,  out 
of  mortification.  He  satirised  the  philosophers  of 
his  time  in  terms  so  severe,  that  the  most  biting 
satires  were  afterwards  designated  Menippean. 
Lucian  pronounces  him  'the  greatest  snarler  and 
snapper  among  all  the  old  dogs'  (the  Cynics). 
His  works  were  thirteen  in  number,  according  to 
Diogenes  ;  they  are  all  lost. 

MENISPERMA'CEJE,  a  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  mostly  tropical  and  sub-tropical ; 
creeping  and  twining  shrubs,  the  wood  of  which  is 
frequently  disposed  in  wedges,  and  without  the 
zones  usual  in  exogenous  stems.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  generally  simple,  destitute  of  stipules ;  the 
flowers  small,  unisexual,  often  in  large  panicles  or 
racemes.  There  are  about  200  known  species, 
including  those  which  by  some  botanists  have  been 
formed  into  the  two  small  separate  orders  Schizan- 
dracece  and  Lardizabalacece.  The  true  M.  are  gene- 
rally bitter  and  narcotic  ;  some  of  them  are  very 
poisonous,  and  some  are  valuable  in  medicine.  See 
CAiUMEA,  CissAMPBLOS,  and  CoccDnrs. 

MEKNO,  Simons,  the  founder  of  the  later 
school  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  in  Holland,  was  born 
at  Witmarsum,  in  Friesland,  in  1496;  took  orders 
in  1524,  and  oificiated  for  some  years  as  a  priest, 
first  in  the  village  of  Pinjum,  and  afterwards  in 
his  native  place.  The  skidy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Tiowever,  about  the  year  1530,  excited  grave 
doubts  in  his  mind  regarding  the  truth  both  of  the 
doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  church ;  and  in 
1536,  he  withdrew  from  it  altogether.  He  now 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Anabaptists, 
was  rebaptized  at  Leeuwarden,  and  appointed  a 
teacher  and  bishop  at  Grciningen.  Henceforth,  his 
great  endeavour  was  to  organise  and  unite  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Anabaptist  sect  in 
Holland  and  Germany.  With  this  design,  he  spent 
much  time  in  travelling;  but  Friesland  was  his 
chief  residence  until  persecution  compelled  him  to 
flee  to  Wismar.  Finally,  he  settled  at  01de3lohe,'in 
Holstein,  where  he  found  not  only  protection,  but 
.even  encouragement,  and  was  allowed  to  establish 
a  printing-press  for  the  diffusion  of  his  religious 
opinions.  Here  he  died  in  1561.  He  was  a  man  of 
gentle,  earnest,  modest,  and  spiritual  nature,  with 
no  trace  about  him  of  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the 
earlier  Anabaptists.  His  book  of  doctrine,  entitled 
Fundainentbuch  von  dem  recJiten  GhristUchen  Olauben, 
was  published  in  1539.     See  Anabaptists. 

ME'NOPOMB  {Protonopsis  korrida),  one  of  the 
largest  of  batrachians,  found  in  the  Ohio  and  other 
rivers  of  the  same  region,  and  known  on  their  banks 
by  many  names,  such  as  Hellbender,  Mud  Devil, 
Ground  Puppy,  Young  Alligator,  and  Tweeg.  In 
form,  it  resembles  the  newt  and  salamander ;  the 
head  is  flat  and  broad  ;  the  teeth  in  two  concentric 
rows  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  one  row  in  the  lower, 
numerous  and  small ;  it  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
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of  a  slaty  gray  colour,  with  dark  spots.  Notwith- 
standing its  small  teeth,  it  is  fierce  and  voracious, 
feeding  chiefly  on  fish  and  batrachians  ;  and  partly 


Mcnopomo  {Protonopsis  horrida]. 

from  its  habits,  partly  from  its  ugliness,  is  much 
disliked  by  the  fishermen  of  the  Ohio,  who  errone- 
ously regard  it  as  venomous. 

MENSTRUA'TION  is  the  term  appHed  to  the 
discharge  of  blood  which  issues  every  month  from 
the  generative  organs  of  the  human  female  during 
the  period  in  which  she  is  capable  of  procreation. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  discharge,  to  which  the 
terms  menses  and  catamenia  (each  having  reference 
to  the  monthly  period)  are  indiscriminately  applied, 
is  a  decided  indication  of  the  arrival  of  the  period 
of  commencing  womanhood,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  enlargement  of  the  mammary  glands, 
and  other  less  important  changes.  In  this  country, 
menstruation  usually  commences  between  the  14th 
and  the  16th  years,  and  terminates  between  the 
48th  and  52d  years.  The  interval  which  most  com- 
monly elapses  between  the  successive  appearances  of 
the  discharge  is  about  four  weeks,  although  it  is 
often  shorter ;  and  the  duration  of  the  flow  is 
usually  three  or  four  days,  but  is  liable  to  great 
variations.  The  first  appearance  of  the  discharge 
is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  pain  in  the 
loins  and  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  in 
many  women  these  symptoms  invariably  accompany 
the  discharge.  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  men- 
strual flow  during  pregnancy  and  lactation,  and  its 
cessation  is  one  of  the  first  signs  that  conception 
has  taken  place. 

MENSURATION,  the  name  of  that  branch  of 
the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry  which 
teaches,  from  the  actual  measurement  of  certain 
lines  of  a  figure,  how  to  find,  by  calculation,  the 
length  of  other  lines,  the  area  of  surfaces,  and  the 
volume  of  solids.  The  determination  of  lines  is, 
however,  generally  treated  of  under  Trigonometry 
(q.  v.),  and  surfaces  and  solids  are  now  understood 
to  form  the  sole  subjects  of  mensuration.  As  the 
length  of  a  line  is  expressed  by  comparing  it  with 
some  well-known  unit  of  length,  such  as  a  yard, 
a  foot,  an  inch,  and  saying  how  many  such  units 
it  contains,  so  the  extent  of  a  surface  is  expressed 
by  saying  how  often  it  contains  a  corresponding 
superficial  unit,  that  is  a  square  whose  side  is  a 
yard,  a  foot,  an  inch ;  and  the  contents  of  solid 
bodies  are  similarly  expressed  in  cubes  or  rectangular 
solids  having  their  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  a 
yard,  a  foot,  an  inch.  To  find  the  length  of  a  line 
(except  in  oases  where  the  length  may  be  calculated 
from  other  known  lines,  as  in  trigonometry)  we 
have  to  apply  the  unit  (in  the  shape  of  a  footrule, 
a  yard  measure,  a  chain),  and  discover  by  actual 
trial  how  many  units  it  contains.  But  in  measuring 
a  surface  or  a  solid,  we  do  not  require  to  apply  an 
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actual  square  board,  or  a  cubic  block,  or  even  to 
divide  it  into  such  squares  or  blocks  ;  we  have  only 
to  measure  certain  o£  its  boundary-lines  or  dimen- 
sions ;  and  from  them  we  can  calculate  or  infer  the 
contents.  To  illustrate  how  this  is  done,  suppose 
that  it  is  required  to  determine  the  area  of  a  rect- 
angular figure  ABCD,  of  which  the  side  AB  is  7 
inches,  and  the  side  AC  3  inches.  If  AC  be  divided 
at  the  points  F  au^  B  into  3  portions,  each  1  inch 
long,  and  parallels  be  drawn  from  F  and  E  to  AB 
or  CD ;  and  if  AB  be  similarly  divided  into  7  parts, 
of  1  inch  each,  and  parallels  be  drawn  to  AC  or  BD 
through  the  points  of  section,  then  the  figure  will  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  squares  or  rectan- 
gular figures,  whose  length  and  breadth  are  each 
1  inch ;  and  as  there  are  3  rows  of  squares,  and 
7  squares  in  each  row,  there  must  be  in  all  7  X  3,  or 
21  squares.  In  general  terms,  if  a  and  b  be  the 
lengths  of  two  adjacent  sides,  there  are  a  rows  of 
little  squares,  and  6  squares  in  each  row.  Hence 
the  area  of  a  rectangle  =  ilie  product  of  two  adjacent 


The  areas  of  other  figures  are  found  from  this,  by 
the  aid  of  certain  relations  or  properties  of  those 
figures  demonstrated  by  pure  geometry;  for  instance, 
the  area  of  a  parallelogram  is  the  same  as  the  area 
of  a  rectangle  having  the  same  base  and  altitude, 
and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  base  multiplied  by  the 
hejght.  As  a  triangle  is  half  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
rule  for  its  area  can  be  at  once  deduced ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  one  case  (viz.,  the  finding  the  area  of 
a  triangle  when  the  three  sides  are  given)  and  its 
derivatives  (see  Triangle),  the  areas  of  all  recti- 
lineal figures  can  be  easily  found  from  the  rule  for 
finding  the  area  of  a  rectangle.  Iriregular  quadri- 
laterals and  polygons  are  measured  by  dividing 
them  into  triangles,  the  area  of  each  of  which  is 
separately  calculated.  For  the  area  of  the  circle, 
see  ClBCLB.  By  reasoning  similar  to  what  has  been 
employed  in  the  case  of  areas,  it  is  shewn  that  the 
volume  of  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  or  prism  is 
found  in  cubic  inches  by  multiplying  together  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  in  inches  ;  and  the 
oblique  parallelepiped,  prism,  or  cylinder,  by  multi- 
plying the  area  of  the  base  by  the  height.  Pyramids 
and  cones  being  only  one-third  of  the  prisms  and 
cylinders  which  stand  on  the  same  base,  and  have 
the  same  altitude,  their  volume  is  at  once  found  from 
that  of  the  latter.  In  calculating  the  extent  of  sur- 
face of  the  solid  bodies,  the  surface  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  unwrapped  and  spread  out  flat ;  when 
this  is  done,  the  surfaces  of  the  prism  and  cylinder 
become  parallelograms,  that  of  the  cone  becomes  a 
sector  of  a.  circle,  &c.  In  the  case  of  the  sphere 
ellipsoid,  and  generally  all  solids  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  curved  surface  round  a  fixed  axis, 
this  method  is  not  applicable,  and  these  figures 
must  be  treated  each  according  to  its  own  peculiar 
method.  For  further  information,  see  the  separate 
articles  on  the  superficial  and  solid  figures,  and 
any  System  of  Practical  Mathematics. 

MENTOR,  the  son  of  Alcimus,  was  the  trusted 
friend  of  Ulysses,  who,  on  setting  out  for  Troy,  left 
to  him  the  charge  of  his  household,  and  by  him 
Telemachus  was  educated.  His  name  became  a  sort 
of  appellative  for  an  instructor  and  guide  of  the 
young. 

MENU.     See  Manu. 

MBNU'RA.    See  Lyee-bird. 

MENZA'LEH,  Lake,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  extends 
cast  from  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land,  through  which,  however,  there  are  several 
openings.  It  receives  the  Pelusiae  and  Tanitic 
branches  of  the  Nile,  and  is  37  mUes  in  length,  by 


about  16  miles  in  average  breadth.  Its  surface  is 
studded  with  islands,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
Tennees,  the  ancient  Tenuesus,  with  Roman  remains 
of  baths,  tombs,  &c.  An  extensive  and  thriving 
fishery  is  carried  on  on  the  lake.  The  shores  abound 
in  wild-fowl,  comprising,  besides  the  duck  and  coot, 
the  heron,  the  ibis,  the  spoon-bill,  and  the  pelican. 

MENZBL,WoLf  GANO,  an  eminent  G-erman  author, 
is  the  son  of  a  medical  practitioner,  and  was  born 
at  "Waldenburg,  in  Silesia,  21st  June  1798.  He 
studied  at  Jena  and  Bonn,  was  for  two  years 
schoolmaster  at  Aargau  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
1824  returned  to  Germany.  He  first  made  himself 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  Streckverse 
(Heidelb.  1823),  a.  volume  replete  with  poetry  and 
viit,  and  opening  up  many  novel  and  ingenious 
views  of  art  and  Uterature.  He  then  engaged 
with  several^  coadjutors  in  a  periodical  called  JSuro- 
paAsche  Bldlter  (ZUr.  1824 — 1825),  in  which  war 
was  waged  against  the  prevalent  neartlessness  and 
formality  of  German  literature,  in  which  he  was 
led  to  attack  vehemently  the  school  of  Goethe. 
This  involved  him,  however,  in  a  controversy  with 
the  extreme  admirers  of  that  poet.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  a  succession  of  controversies,  in 
consequence  of  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  his 
various  publications  ;  among  which  may  be  noticed 
his  Geschichte  der  JDeutsclien  (3  vols.  ZUr.  1824 — 
1825,  and  several  editions) ;  Die  deutsche  Literatur 
(2  vols.  Stuttg.  1828,  and  several  editions) ;  Tasclien- 
buch  der  neaeslen,  GeschicUe  (5  vols.  Stuttg.  1829 — 
1833) ;  Mythologische  Forschungen  und  Sammlungen 
(Stuttg.  1842,  &c.) ;  and  Geschichte  Europas  von  1789 
—1815  (2  vols.,  Stuttg.  1853).  As  -i  poet,  he  has 
acquired  a  high  reputation  by  a  volume  entitled 
Subezahl  (Stuttg.  1829),  and  another  entitled  Nar- 
cissus (Stuttg.  1830).  His  Gesange  der  VSlIcer  (Leip. 
1851)  is  a  valuable  lyrical  collection.  After  the  July 
revolution,  he  set  himself  to  counteract  the  French 
influence  that  set  in  strongly  among  the  youth  of 
Germany,  whence  Biirne  gave  him  the  nickname 
of  der  Franzosenfresser  ('  the  Frenchman-eater '). 
M.  has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political 
struggles  of  Germany  since  1830. 

MB'PPBL,  an  important  trading  and  manufactur- 
ing town  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Drenthe, 
is  situated  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Overyssel. 
Pop.  7000.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  butter,  cattle, 
rye,  and  buckwheat,  being  the  chief  market  for  a 
large  district  of  country.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  spinning  flax,  weaving  linens,  sail-cloth, 
and  coarse  striped  woollen  fabrics.  There  are  also 
corn,  saw,  and  oU  mills,  breweries,  &c.  The  union  of 
several  important  water-ways  with  the  MeppeUer 
Diep,  through  which  they  flow  into  the  Zuider  Zee, 
brings  a  large  shipping-trade  to  the  town. 

The  moss-land  throughout  the  province  of 
Overyssel  produced,  in  1862,  peat  to  the  value  of 
upwards  of  £200,000,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
is  forwarded  from  M.  to  Amsterdam  and  other 
cities  of  the  Netherlands.  M.  is  about  nine  centuries 
old,  and  has  often  suffered  the  evils  of  war,  being 
favourably  situated  for  receiving  a  garrison. 

MB'QUINBZ.     See  Miknas. 

MB'RCANTILB  LAW.  This  is  the  only  branch 
of  municipal  law  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  is  similar,  and  in  many  respects  identical,  in 
aU  the  civilised  and  trading  countries  of  the  world. 
In  determining  the  relations  of  the  family,  the 
church,  and  the  state,  each  nation  is  guided  by  its 
own  peculiarities  of  race,  of  historical  tradition,  of 
climate,  and  numberless  other  circumstances,  which 
are  almost  whoEy  unaffected  by  the  conditions  of 
society  in  the  neighbouring  states.  But  when  the 
arrangements  for  buying,  selling,  and  transmitting 
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commodities  from  state  to  state  alone  are  in  quesion, 
aU  men  are  very  much  in  the  same  position.  The 
single  object  of  all  is  that  the  transaction  may  be 
effected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  what  in 
every  case  must  be  sources  of  loss  to  somebody, 
and  by  which  no  one- ultimately  is  a  gainer — viz., 
disputes  and  delay.  At  a  very  early  period  in 
the  trading  history  of  modem  Europe,  it  was  found 
that  the  only  method  by  which  these  objects  could 
be  attained  was  by  establishing  a  common  under- 
standing on  all  the  leading  points  of  mercantile, 
and  more  particularly  of  maritime  law.  This  was 
effected  by  the  establishment  of  those  maritime 
codes  of  which  the  most  famous,  though  not  the 
earhest,  was  the  Consolato  del  Mare.  It  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  collection  of  the  maritime 
laws  of  Barcelona,  but  it  would  seem  rather 
to  have  been  a  compilation  of  the  laws  and 
trading  customs  of  various  ItaHan  cities — Venice, 
Pisa,  G-enoa,  and  Amalfi,  together  with  those  of  the 
cities  with  which  they  cmefly  traded — Barcelona, 
Marseille,  and  the  like.  That  it  was  published  at 
Barcelona  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  u.,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  14th,  _  in  the  Catalouian  dialect, 
is  no  proof  that  it  originated  in  Spain,  and  the 
probability  is  that  it  is  of  Italian  origin.  As  com- 
merce extended  itself  to  the  north-western  coasts 
of  Europe,  similar  codes  appeared.  There  was  the 
Guidon  de  la  Mer,  the  Rdles  d'Oleron,  the  Usages 
de  Damme,  and,  most  important  of  aU,  the  Ordi- 
nances of  the  great  Hanseatio  League.  As  the 
central  people  of  Europe,  the  French  early  became 
distinguished  as  cultivators  of  maritime  law,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  that  ever 
was  made  to  it  was  the  famous  ordonnance  of  1681, 
which  formed  part  of  the  ambitious,  and  in  many 
respects  successful  legislation  and  codification  of 
Louis  XIV.  See  Code.  AU  these  earlier  attempts 
at  genera]  mercantile  legislation  were  founded,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  on  the  Roman  civil  law,  or  rather 
on  what  that  system  had  borrowed  from  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  intercourse  of  the  trading 
communities  of  Greece,  perhaps  of  Phcenicia  and 
Carthage,  and  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  system 
by  the  Rhodians. 

From  the  intimate  relation  which  subsisted  between 
Scotland  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  lawyers 
of  Scotland  became  early  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  of  the  continental  states ;  and 
to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fact  that  down 
to  the  period  when  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745,  mercantile  law  was  cultivated  in  Scotland  with 
much  care  and  success.  The  work  of  Lord  Stair, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  legal  writers  of  Scotland,  is 
particularly  valuable  in  this  department. 

In  England,  the  case  was  very  different.  After 
the  loss  of  her  French  provinces,  the  legal  system  of 
England  became  wholly  insular,  and  there  was  no 
branch  in  which  it  suffered  more  in  consequence  of 
being  thus  cut  off  from  the  general  stream  of  Euro- 
pean progress  than  the  law-merchant.  It  was  Lord 
Mansfield  who,  whether  guided  by  the  wider  tradi- 
tions of  his  original  country,  or  deriving  his  views 
from  the  source  from  which  these  traditions  sprung, 
viz.,  the  Roman  law,  as  modified  and  developed  by 
continental  jurisprudence,  introduced  those  doctrines 
of  modem  commercial  law  which  EngHsh  lawyers 
have  since  developed  with  so  much  acuteness  and 
logical  consistency.  Many  attempts  have  recently 
been  made  to  assimilate  the  commercial  laws  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  a  commission  of  lawyers 
of  both  countries  was  recently  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. One  of  the  most  important  results  of  their 
dehberations  was  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment 
Act,  19  and  20  Vict.  o.  60. 
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MEROA'TOR'S  PROJECTION,  or  MERCA- 
TOR'S  CHART.    See  Map. 

MERCHANTS'  MARKS.  In  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  the  practice  for  merchants,  traders,  and 
others  to  whom  the  proper  use  of  heraldry  was  not 
conceded,  to  be  allowed  by  the  heralds  to  bear 
devices  indicative  of  their  trades  or  occupations. 
A  cutler  might  bear  his  knife,  a  tailor  his  shears,  a 
mason  his  trowel  and  compasses.  These  insignia 
were  in  strictness  ordered  to  be  borne  only  in 
'targets  hoUow  at  the  chief  flankes,'  yet  we  often 
find  them  on  shields,  and  sometimes  even  impaled 
and  quartered  with  arms.  Merchants,  along  with 
a  monogram  of  their  initials,  often  bore  a  mark 
composed  of  a  cross  and  a  figure  resembling  the 
Arabic  numeral  4  turned  backwards — perhaps  a 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  though  it  has  also  been 
explained  to  represent  the  mast  and  yard  of  a  ship. 
The  insignia  of  their  companies  were  frequently 
borne  by  merchants  in  a  chief  above  their  marks, 
and  occasionally  quartered  with  them.  These 
merchants'  marks  were  probably  the  origin  of  the 
trade  brands  and  marks  of  our  own  time.  Many  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  sculptured  on  the  walls  and 
roofs  of  the  churches  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries, 
and  engraved  on  monumental  brasses  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent.  Seals  with  merchants' 
marks  are  occasionally  found  appended  to  convey- 
ances of  land. 

ME'RCIA.    See  Heptarchy. 

ME'RCXJRY.     See  Hermes. 

MERCURY,  or  QUICKSILVER  (symb.  H?, 
equiv.  100,  sp.  gr.  13'6),  is  one  of  the  so-called  noble 
metals,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  metal 
that  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  of  a 
silvery  white  colour,  with  a  striking  metallic  lustre. 
When  pure,  it  runs  in  small  spherical  drops  over 
smooth  surfaces ;  but  when  not  perfectly  pure,  the 
drops  assume  an  elongated  or  tailed  form,  and  often 
leave  a  gray  stain  on  the  surface  of  glass  or  porcelain. 
Moreover,  the  pure  metal,  when  shaken  with  air, 
presents  no  change  upon  its  surface ;  while,  if  impui-e, 
it  becomes  covered  with  a  gray  film.  It  is  slightly 
volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  at  662'  it 
boUs,  and  forms  a  colourless  vapour  of  sp.  gr.  6976. 
Hence  it  is  capable  of  being  distilled  ;  and  the  fact 
of  its  being  somewhat  volatile  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, helps  to  explain  its  pernicious  effects  upon 
those  whose  trades  require  them  to  come  much 
in  contact  with  it — as,  for  example,  the  makers  of 
barometers,  looking-glasses,  &c.  At  a  temperature 
of  —  ,39°,  it  freezes,  when  it  contracts  considerably, 
and  becomes  malleable.  In  consequence  of  the 
uniform  rate  at  which  it  expands  when  heated,  from 
considerably  below  0'  to  above  300°,  it  is  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  mercurial  thermometer. 

AU  mercurial  compounds  are  either  volatilised  or 
decomposed  by  heat;  and  when  heated  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  they  yield  metaUic  mercury.  Native 
or  virgin  quicksilver  only  occurs  in  small  quantity, 
usually  in  cavities  of  mercurial  ores.  Of  these 
ores,  by  far  the  most  important  is  cin?iahar  (q.  v.). 
There  are  two  means  of  obtaining  the  metal  from 
the-  cinnabar :  the  ore  may  be  burned  in  a  furnace, 
in  which  case  the  sulphur  is  given  off  as  sulphurous 
acid,  and  the  mercm-y  is  collected  in  a  condensing 
chamber;  or  the  ore  may  be  distilled  with  some 
substance  capable  of  combining  with  the  sulphur — 
as,  for  example,  with  slaked  lime  or  iron  filings. 

The  M.  imported  into  this  country  is  usually 
almost  chemically  pure.  If  the  presence  of  other 
metals  is  suspected,  it  may  be  pressed  through 
leather,  re-distOled,  and  then  digested  for  a  few 
days  in  dilute  cold  nitric  acid,  which  exerts  little 
action  on  the  M.,  if   more  oxidisable   metals  are 
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present.     The  M.,  after  being  freed  from  the  nitric 
acid  by  wasbiug  with  water,  is  ohemioally  pure. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  M.,  the  blaok  suboxide 
(HgaO)  and  the  red  oxide  (HgO).  Both  of  these 
lose  all  their  oxygen  when  heated,  and  form  salts 
with  acids.  The  black  suboxide,  although  a  powerful 
base,  is  Very  unstable  when  isolated,  being  readily 
converted  by  gentle  warmth,  or  even  by  mere 
exposure  to  light,  into  red  oxide  and  the  metal 
(HgjO  =  HgO  +  Hg).  The  most  important  of  its 
salts  is  the  nitrate  (Hg30,N0j  +  2Aq),  from  whose 
watery  solution  ammonia  throws  down  a  blaok  pre- 
cipitate known  in  pharmacy  as  Mercu7iva  solubilis 
ffahnemanni,  from  its  discoverer,  and  consisting 
essentially  of  the  black  suboxide  with  some  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid,  which  are  apparently  in  combina- 
tion. Of  the  red  oayide,  the  most  important  salts 
are  the  nitrate  (HgO.NOj  -I-  8Aq) ;  the  sulphate 
(HgO.SO,),  which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  corrosive  sublimate;  and  the  basic  sulphate 
(SHgOjSOj),  which  ia  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  is 
known  as  Turpeth  Mineral. 

The  haloid  salts  of  M.  correspond  in  their  com- 
position to  the  oxides.  Of,  the  most  important  of 
these — ^the  chlorides — there  are  the  subchloride 
(Hg^Ol),  well  known  as  Calomel  (q.  v.),  and  the 
chloride  (HgCl),  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  chlm-ide  {formerly  termed  the  bichloride, 
when  calomel  was  regarded  as  the  protochloride, 
and  the  equivalent  of  Hg  was  regarded  as  200 
instead  of  100),  when  crystallised  from  a  watery 
solution,  occurs  in  long  white  glistening  prisms; 
but  when  obtained  by  sublimation,  it  occurs  in 
white  transparent  heavy  masses,  which  have  a  crys- 
talline fracture,  and  chink  with  a  peculiar  metallic 
sound  against  the  sides  of  the  bottle  in  which  they 
are  contained.  This  salt  melts  at  509°,  and  vola- 
tilises unchanged  at  about  570°.  It  has  an  acrid 
metallic  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  less  than  three  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  dis- 
solves very  freely  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Corrosive 
sublimate  enters  into  combination  with  the  alkaline 
chlorides,  forming  numerous  distinct  compounds. 
(A  double  chloride  of  ammonium  and  M.,  represented 
by  the  formula  SHjNCl.HgCl  +  Aq,  has  been  long 
known  as  sal  cdembroth.)  It  combines  with  oxide  of 
M.  in  various  proportions,  forming  a  class  of  com- 
pounds of  great  interest  in  theoretical  chemistry, 
termed  oxycldorides  of  mercury.  On  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  to  a  solution  of  ammonia 
in  excess,  a  compound,  which,  from  its  physical 
characters,  is  termed  white  precipitate,  is  thrown 
down,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  compound 
of  chloride  with  amide  of  M.,  HgCl.HgNHj  (Kane). 
Chloride  of  M.  coagulates  albumen,  and  combines 
with  the  albuminous  tissues  generally,  forming 
sparingly  soluble  compounds.  Hence,  in  cases  of 
poisoning  with  the  salt,  the  white  of  raw  eggs  is 
the  best  antidote ;  and  for  the  same  reason  corro- 
sive sublimate  ia  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is 
employed  to  preserve  anatomical  preparations. 

Amongst  the  most  important  tests  for  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  a  poison, 
may  be  mentioned — 1.  Iodide  of  potassium,  which, 
when  added  to  a  crystal  or  to  a  watery  solution  of 
chloride  of  M.,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  bright 
scarlet  iodide  of  mercury.  2.  The  galvanic  test, 
which  may  be  applied  in  various  ways,  of  which  the 
simplest  is  the  '  guinea  and  key  test,'  devised  by 
WoUaston.  He  placed  a  drop  of  the  fluid  suapected 
to  contain  corrosive  sublimate  on  a  guinea,  and 
simidtaneously  touched  it  and  the  surface  of  the 
guinea  with  an  iron  key  ;  metallic  M.  waa  depoaited 
on  the  gold  in  a  bright  silvery  stain.  3.  Precipita- 
tion on  copper,  and  reduction.  To  apply  this  test, 
we  acidulate  the  suspected  fluid  with  a  few  drops  of 


hydrochloric  acid,  and  introduce  a  little  fine  copper 
gauze,  which  soon  becomes  coated  with  mercury. 
On  heating  the  gauze  in  a  reduction  tube,  the  M.  is 
obtained  in  well-defined  globules. 

With  iodine  and  bromine,  M.  forms  two  iodides 
and  bromides,  corresponding  in  composition  to  the 
chlorides.  Both  the  iodides  are  used  in  medicine ; 
the  bromides  are  of  no  practical  importance.  The 
subiodide  (HgjI)  is  a  green  powder  formed  by 
triturating  5  parts  of  iodine  with  8  of  M.,  and  is 
of  far  less  interest  than  the  iodide  (Hgl),  which  is 
most  simply  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  by  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. The  precipitate  is  at  first  salmon-coloured, 
but  soon  changes  into  a  brilliant  scarlet  crystalline 
deposit. 

Sulphur  forms  two  compounds  with  M. — viz., 
a  subsulphide  (HgjS),  a  black  powder  of  little 
importance,  and  a  sulphide  (HgS),  which  occurs 
naJTurally  as  Cinnabar  (q.  v.).  Sulphide  of  M.  is 
thrown  down  as  a,  black  precipitate  by  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  a  per- 
salt  of  M.  (corrosive  sublimate,  for  example).  When 
dried  and  sublimed  in  veaaels  from  which  the  air  is 
excluded,  it  assumes  its  ordinary  red  colour.  The 
well-known  pigment  vermUion  ia  sulphide  of  M.,  and 
ia  sometimea  obtained  from  pure  cinnabar,  but  is 
more  frequently  an  artificial  product. 

M.  unites  with  most  metals  to  form  Amalgams 
(q.  v.),  several  of  which  are  employed  in  the  arts. 

Of  the  numerous  organic  compounds  of  M.,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  more  than  the  fulminate 
(described  in  the  article  Fulminic  Acid,  q.  v.)  and 
the  cyanide  (HgCy),  which  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  red  oxide  of  M.  in  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  is  the  best  source  from  which  to  obtain 
cyanogen. 

The  uses  of  M.  are  so  numerous  that  a  very  brief 
aUuaion  to  the  most  important  of  these  must.sufiioe. 
It  is  employed  extensively  in  the  extraction  of  gold 
and  ailver  from  their  ores  by  the  process  of  amal- 
gamation. Its  amalgams  are  largely  employed  in 
the  processes  of  silvering  and  gilding,  and  some  (as 
those  of  copper  and  cadmium)  are  employed  by  the 
dentist  for  stopping  teeth.  It  is  indispensable  in 
the  construction  of  philosophical  instruments,  and 
in  the  laboratory  in  the  form  of  the  mercurial  bath, 
&c.  It  is  the  source  of  the  valuable  pigment  ver- 
milion. The  use  of  its  chloride  in  anatomical 
preparations  has  been  already  noticed;  it  is  simi- 
larly found  that  wood,  cordage,  and  canvas,  if  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  this  salt  (1  part  to  60  or  80  of 
water),  are  better  able  to  resist  decay  when  ex- 
posed to  the  combined  destructive  influence  of  air 
and  moisture.  The  uses  of  M.  and  its  preparations 
in  medicine  are  noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

MERCURY  AND  MERCU'RIALS,  Medicinal 
USES  OF.  Liquid  mercury  is  no  longer  used  in 
medicine,  although,  until  lately,  it  was  occasionally 
given  with  the  view  of  overcoming,  by  its  weight, 
obstructions  in  the  intestinal  canal.  There  are, 
however,  many  preparations  which  owe  their  value 
to  extinguished  mercury ;  that  is  to  say,  to  mercury 
triturated  with  chalk,  saccharoid  matters,  oil,  &c., 
tin  globules  can  no  longer  be  detected  in  it.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  these  cases,  the  metal  is  partly 
reduced  to  the  state  of  suboxide.  Amongst  these 
preparations  must  be  placed  Mercury  with  Chalk,  or 
Gray  Powder  (Hydrargyrum  cum  Cretd),  which  is 
the  mildest  and  best  mercurial  to  administer  to 
infants  and  children,  the  dose  varying  with  the 
age ;  Blue  PiU  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  various  ointments, 
liniments,  and  plasters  of  mercury.  Calomel 
(termed,  in  some  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  Hydrargyri 
Chloridum,  for  the  same  reason  that  corrosive 
sublimate,  as  already  mentioned,  is  termed  in  the 
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same  worka  Hydrargyri  Bichloridum)  is  perhaps 
more  given  than  any  other  medicine  of  this  class, 
and  may  be  regarded,  in  so  far  as  its  actions  are 
concerned,  as  a  type  of  mercurials  generally.  Given 
in  small  doses,  the  first  effects  of  these  medicines 
are  observed  in  the  increase  of  the  various  secre- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  of  the  saliva  (see  Sali- 
vation), of  the  various  fluids  poured  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal,*  and  sometimes  of  the  urine.  When 
continued  in  small  doaea  for  some  time,  they  cause 
the  absorption  of  morbid  fluids,  and  even  of  morbid 
products  that  have  assumed  a  partially  solid  form. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  diseasea  in  which 
they  are  of  moat  importance:  (1),  In  internal  con- 
gestions, as  of  the  liver,  &c.,  to  increase  the  secretions, 
and  hence  relieve  the  vessels  of  the  affected  organ ; 
(2),  in  various  acute  inflammations,  especially  of 
serous  Membranes  (q.  v.),  of  the  structiu-e  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  lungs,  &c. ;  (3),  in  numerous  forms 
of  cJironic  inflammation  ;  (4),  in  dropsies,  dependent 
upon  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  or  disease 
of  the  liver,  but  not  in  dropsy  from  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  where  they  are  generally  injurious  ;  (5),  in 
numerous  chronic  affections  in  which  an  alterative 
action  is  required;  and  (6)  as  a  purgative  (to  be 
followed  by  a  black  draught),  when  a  patient  is  in 
the  condition  popularly  known  as  bilious  (in  this 
case,  blue  pUl  is  usually  as  efficacioua  aa  calomel). 

In  syphilis,  mercurials  were  at  one  time  univer- 
sally prescribed ;  now  they  are  not  considered 
essential  to  the  cure  of  this  disease,  except  in  com- 
paratively few  cases. 

If  calomel,  blue  pill,  or  any  other  mercurial  be 
given  in  too  large  a  doae,  or  for  too  long  a  period, 
most  aerious  conaequencea  may  result — such  as,  very 
profuse  salivation,  with  swelling  of  the  tongue  and 
gums,  and  loosening  of  the  teeth ;  purging ;  certain 
skin  aflections ;  disease  of  the  periosteum  and  of 
the  bones  (formerly  ascribed  to  syphilis,  but  in 
reality  oftener  due  to  the  supposed  remedy) ;  and 
a  low  febrile  condition  (termed  mercurial  erythism), 
accompanied  with  great  general  prostration. 

The  doses  of  calomel  for  an  adult  vary  from  3  to 
6  grains  when  taken  aa  a  purgative.  If  the  object 
is  to  aflfeot  the  system  generally,  as  in  a  case  of 
acute  inflammation,  small  doaea  (half  a  grain  to  two 
grains,  combined  with  a  little  opium)  should  be 
given  several  times  a  day ;  while  as  an  alterative, 
still  smaller  doaea  (not  auflicient  at  all  to  affect  the 
mouth)  ahould  be  prescribed.  The  Compound  Calo- 
mel Pill  popularly  known  as  Plummer's  PUl  (in 
which  the  calomel  is  associated  with  oxysulphide 
of  antimony  and  guaiacum)  is  a  most  valuable 
alterative  in  chronic  skin-diseaaes — a  flve-grain  pill 
to  be  taken  every  night. 

Corrosive  sublimate  (the  Bichloride  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias, and  Oxymuriate  of  the  older  chemists), 
although  a  very  powerful  irritant  poiaon,  is  extremely 
useful  in  very  small  dosea  as  an  alterative  in  many 
chronic  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  the  skin, 
&c.  The  dose  varies  from  one-thirtieth  to  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain ;  the  average  dose  of  its  pharma- 
oopoeial  solution,  the  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Bichloridi, 
being  one  drachm,  which  contains  one-sixteenth  of 
a  grain  of  the  aalt.  This  medicine  should  always 
be  given  on  a  fuU  stomach. 

The  above  are  the  chief  mercurial  preparations 
that  are  given  internally.  Certain  external  applica- 
tions require  a  few  remarks.  The  plasters,  ointments, 
and  liniments  are  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  act  in 
the  same  maimer  aa  mercuriak  taken  internally. 

*  It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  as  is  generally  believed, 
mercurials  increase  the  secretion  of  the  essential  consti- 
tuents of  the  bile.    The  watery  portion  is  undoubtedly, 
and  the  colouring  matter  probably,  increased. 
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White  Precipitate  Ointment  is  the  universal  remedy 
for  the  destruction  of  Hce,  and  is  a  useful  stimulat- 
ing application  in  chronic  skin-diseases.  Ointment 
of  Nitrate  of  Mercury,  popularly  known  from  its 
yellow  colour  as  Citrine,  or  Golden  Ointment,  is, 
when  sufficiently  diluted,  a  most  useful  stimulating 
application  in  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  in 
indolent  ulcers,  &c. ;  and  the  Ointment  of  Nitric 
Oxide  of  Mercury  is  similar  in  its  action.  The 
precipitated  suboxide  that  occurs  in  Black  Wash, 
and  its  use  as  a  local  application,  are  described 
in  the  article  Liniments. 

The  toxicological  relations  of  the  mercurial  com- 
pounds must  be  briefly  glanced  at.  There  are  cases 
on  record  in  which,  probably  from  some  peculiarity 
of  constitution,  ordinary  and  even  small  doses  of 
the  milder  mercurials  have  caused  death;  thus, 
Christison  mentions  a  case  in  which  two  grains 
of  calomel  destroyed  life  by  severe  salivation  and 
by  ulceration  of  the  throat;  and  simUar  cases  in 
which  amall  doaes  of  gray  powder,  blue  pill,  and 
calomel  have  proved  fatal,  are  recorded  by  Taylor 
in  his  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  preparations 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  are  mainly 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  white  and  red  precipitates, 
corrosive  sublimate  being  used  in  at  least  four-fifths 
of  the  cases.  The  symptoms  produced  by  a  poison- 
ous dose  of  this  salt  come  on  immediately,  there 
being  during  the  act  of  swallowing  an  intense  feel- 
ing of  constriction,  and  a  burning  heat  in  the 
throat,  while  a  metallic  taste  is  left  in  the  mouth. 
Violent  pain  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen  is  felt  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  vomiting  of  mucus  and  blood, 
and  purging,  follow.  The  pulse  becomes  small, 
frequent,  and  irregular,  the  tongue  white  and 
shrivelled,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  respiration 
diflicult,  and  death  is  preceded  by  fainting  or  con- 
vulsions. Any  dose  exceeding  two  grains  would 
probably  prove  fatal  to  an  adult,  unless  vomiting 
were  induced,  or  the  whites  of  eggs  administered. 
Death  commonly  ensues  in  from  one  to  five  days, 
but  may  take  place  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  or 
not  for  three  weeks  or  more. 

MERCURY,  Dog's  {Mercurialis),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Euphorhiacece,  having 
uniaexual  flowera,  a  tripartite  perianth,  9 — 12 
stamens,  two  simple  styles,  and  a  dry  two-celled 
fruit  with  two  seeds.  The  species  are  not  numer- 
ous. The  Common  Dog  M.  (M.  perennis)  is  very 
common  in  woods  and  shady  places  in  Britain.  It 
has  a  perfectly  simple  stem,  about  a  foot  high, 
with  rough  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary  loose  spikes 
of  greenish  flowers.  It  turns  a  glaucous  black 
colour  in  drying,  and  the  root  contains  two  colour- 
ing substances,  one  blue,  and  the  other  carmine; 
so  that  it  may  probably  become  of  importance  in 
dyeing.  It  is  very  poisonous.  The  mercury  which 
some  old  writers  mention  as  a  pot-herb  ia  not  this 
plant,  but  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus. — Annual 
Dog  M.  (M.  annua)  is  a  much  rarer  British  plant, 
and  less  poisonous.  The  leaves  are  indeed  eaten 
in  Germany,  as  spinach. — A  half -shrubby  species 
(M.  tomentosa),  found  in  the  countries  near  the 
Mediterranean,  has  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  repu- 
tation from  ancient  timea ;  the  abaurd  belief  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  being  still  retained,  that  if  a  woman 
after  conception  drink  the  juice  of  the  male  plant, 
she  wUl  give  birth  to  a  boy,  and  if  of  the  female 
plant,  her  ofispring  will  be  a  girl— the  male  plant, 
however,  being  mistaken  for  the  female,  and  the 
female  for  the  male. 

MERGANSER  (Mergus),  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  Anatidos,  having  a  slender,  straight, 
much  compressed  bill,  hooked  at  the  tip,  and 
notched  at  the  edges,  almost  furnished  with  teeth. 
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See  BiLi,.  The  species  are  all  inhabitants  of  the 
seas  and  coasts  of  northern  regions,  but  migrate 
southwards  in  winter.  The  Goosander  (q.  v.)  is  the 
largest  and  best  known  British  species.  The  Eed- 
BREASTED  M.  {M.  sermtor)  is  plentiful  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  at  least  in  winter,  and  is 
found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  much  smaller  than  the  goosander,  which  it 
much  resembles. — The  Hqoded  M.  {M.  cucuUatits), 
a  smaller  species,  only  about  18  inches  in  entire 
length,  is  a  very  rare  visitant  of  Britain,  but  is 
very  plentiful  in  North  America. 

MBRGUI',  a  town  and  seaport  of  Mergui,  one  of 
the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  British  Burmah,  stands 
on  an  island  in  the  delta  of  the  Mergui  Eiver.  Lat. 
12°  27'  N.',  long.  98°  42'  E.  It  is  about  three  miles 
in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stockade.  Its 
harbour  is  spacious  and  secure.  Exports:  sapan 
wood,  dried  fish,  ivory,  &c.    Pop.  8000. 

MERQUI  ARCHIPELAGO,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  lying  oflf  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  in  lat.  from  9°  to  13°  N. 
The  islands  are  mountainous,  some  of  them  rising 
to  3000  feet  above  sea-level.  Pearls  are  found  on 
the  coasts  of  many  of  them;  and  edible  birds' -nests, 
which  are  sold  to  the  Chinese  and  Malays,'  who  visit 
the  group  annually  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
them,  are  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

ME'RIDA,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  is  situated  on 
a  barren  plain,  25  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
lat.  20°  50'  N.,  long.  89°. 40'  W.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a  former  native  city,  and  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1542.  M.  has  a  university,  a  cathedral, 
and  13  churches.  Its  port  is  Sizal,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  a  good  road.  Its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  not  extensive.  Pop.  23,575,  the 
great  body  of  whom  are  Indians  and  half-bloods. 

MERIDA  (anc.  Augusta  Emerita),  a  small, 
decaying  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Bstrema- 
dura,  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  32 
miles  east  of  Badajoz.  It  is  unique  in  Spain,  and  is 
in  some  points  a  rival  of  Rome  itself,  on  account  of 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity.  The  Guadiana  is  here  crossed  by  a 
Roman  bridge  of  81  arches,  and  with  a  length  of 
2575  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  26  feet.  It  was  erected 
by  Trajan.  There  is  another  Roman  bridge  over 
the  Albarregas,  450  feet  long,  and  25  feet  wide, 
stiU  quite  perfect,  in  spite  of  the  traffic  of  17 
centuries.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  castle  built 
by  the  Romans ;  and  among  the  other  most  note- 
worthy monuments  of  antiquity  are  an  old  half- 
Roman,  half-Moorish  palace,  the  Casa  de  los  Corvos, 
constructed  out  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana, 
several  aqueducts,  an  ancient  theatre,  and  a  circus. 
M.  was  buUt  23  years  e.  C,  and  flourished  in  great 
splendour,  until,  in  1229,  it  was  taken  from  the 
Moors,  after  which  it  began  to  decline.    Pop.  3800. 

ME'RIDEN,  township  and  viUage  in  Connecticut, 
United  States  of  America,  18  miles  north-east  of 
New  Haven,  containing  an  academy  and  several 
manufactories.    Pop.  in  1860,  7426. 

MERI'DIAN  (Lat.  meridies,  mid-day),  the  name 
given  to  the  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere 
which  passes  through-  both  poles  of  the  heavens,  and 
also  through  the  zenith  and  nadir  of  any  place  on 
the  earth's  surface.  Every  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  has  consequently  its  own  meridian.  The 
meridian  is  divided  by  the  polar  axis  into  two  equal 
portions,  which  stretch  from  pole  to  pole,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  earth.  It  is  mid-day  at  any  place 
on  the  earth's  surface,  when  the  centre  of  the  sun 
comes  upon  the  meridian  of -that  place  ;  at  the  same 
instant  it  is  mid-day  at  all  places  under  the  same  haJf 


of  that  meridian,  and  midnight  at  all  places  under 
the  opposite  half.  All  places  under  the  same  meri- 
dian have  therefore  the  same  longitude  (see  Lati- 
tude AND  Longitude).  Stars  attain  their  greatest 
altitude  when  they  come  upon  the  meridian ;  the 
same  thing  is  true  approximately  of  the  sun  and 
planets ;  and,  as  at  this  point  the  effect  of  refraction 
upon  these  bodies  is  at  a  minimum,  and  their  appar- 
eht  motion  is  also  more  uniform,  astronomers  prefer 
to  make  their  observations  when  the  body  is  on  the 
meridian.  The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose 
are  called  meridian  circles.    See  Circle,  Mural. 

MERIDIAN  MEASUREMENT.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth  from 
the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  a  meridian,  has  been 
a  favourite  problem  with  mathematicians  from  the 
earliest  times,  but  up  to  the  middle  of  last  century, 
their  operations  were  not  carried  on  with  exactness 
sufficient  to  render  their  conclusions  of  much  value. 
Since  that  time,  however,  geodesy  has  so  rapidly 
progressed,  owing  to  the  invention  of  more  accurate 
instruments,  and  the  discovery  of  new  methods, 
that  the  measurement  of  the  meridian  can  now  be 
performed  with  the  utmost  accuracy  imaginable. 
The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows :  Two  stations, 
having  nearly  the  same  longitude,  are  chosen ;  their 
latitude  and  longitude  are  accurately  determined 
(the  error  of  a  second  in  latitude  introduces  a  con- 
siderable error  into  the  result),  and  the  direction  of 
the  meridian  to  be  measured  ascertained;  then  a 
base  line  is  measured  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  as 
an  error  here  generally  becomes  increased  at  every 
subsequent  step;  and  then,  by  the  method  known 
as  Triangulation  (q.  v.),  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  contained  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
of  the  two  stations  is  ascertained.  As  the  pre- 
viously found  latitudes  of  its  two  extremities  give 
the  number  of  degrees  it  contains,  the  average 
length  of  a  degree  of  this  arc  can  be  at  once 
determined ;  and  also — on  the  supposition  that  the 
length  of  a  degree  is  imiform — the  length  of  the 
whole  meridional  circumference  of  the  earth.  This 
operation  of  meridian  measurement  has  been  per- 
formed at  different  times  on  a  great  many  arcs  lying 
between  68°  N.  lat.  and  38°  S.  lat.,  and  the  results 
shew  a  steady  though  irregular  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  degree  of  latitude,  as  the  latitude 
increases.  On  the  supposition  that  this  law  of 
increase  holds  good  to  the  poles,  the  length  of  every 
tenth  degree  of  latitude  in  English  feet  is  as  in  the 
following  table : 


DGRree  of 

Lenpth  of  Dogree 

Degree  of 

Leneth  of  Degree 

Latitude. 

in  Eiiglisli  Feou 

Latitude. 

in  Eugll.li  Feet. 

0° 

362,732 

50° 

364,862 

11)° 

362,843 

60° 

366,464 

20° 

363,1.58 

70° 

366,937 

30° 

363,641 

80° 

366,252 

40° 

364,233 

90° 

366,361 

This  result  shews  that  the  earth  is  not  spherical, 
as  in  that  cas^  the  length  of  aU  degrees  of  latitude 
would  be  alike,  but  of  a  more  or  less  spheroidal 
form — that  is,  having  its  curvature  becoming  less 
and  less  as  we  go  from  the  extremity  of  its  greater 
or  equatorial  diameter  to  the  lesser  or  polar  axis. 
See  Earth.  It  was  by  the  measurement  of  a 
meridional  arc  that,  in  1792 — 1799,  the  length  of  a 
quadrant  of  the  earth's  circumference  was  deter- 
mined, in  order  to  form  the  basis  of  the  French 
metrical  system  (see  Metre). 

MERI'NO,  an  important  breed  of  sheep,  originally 
Spanish,  but  now  widely  diffused  throughout  Europe, 
and  constituting  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of 
Austraha.    The  M.  has  large  limbs,  and  the  male 
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has  large  spiral  horns,  which  do  not  rise  ahove  the 
head  ;  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  loose  and  penduloiis  ; 
the  cheeks  and  forehead  bear  wool ;  the  fleece  is 
fine,  long,  soft,  and  twisted  in  silky  spiral  ringlets, 
abounding  in  oil,  which  attracts  dust,  so  that  it  has 


Merino  Sheep. 

generally  a  dingy  appearance.  The  fleece  is  some- 
times black,  and  black  spots  are  apt  to  appear  even 
in  the  most  carefuUy  bred  flocks.  The  M.  sheep 
fattens  slowly,  and  owes  its  value  altogether  to  the 
excellence  of  its  wool.  It  has  not  been  found  profit- 
able in  Britain,  where  the  production  of  mutton  is  a 
great  part  of  the  object  of  the  sheep-farmer. — Many 
of  the  flocks  of  merinos  in  Spain  are  ^  fed  on  the 
mountains  in  summer,  and  on  the  plains  in  winter. 

MERINO.    See  Woollen  MANUFAcrtTBE. 

ME'EIONETH,  a  maritime  county  of  North 
Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cardigan  Bay, 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  counties  of  Caernarvon  and 
Denbigh.  Area,  385,291  acres;  pop.  (1861)38,963. 
The  coast-line  of  the  county  is  38  miles  in 
extent,  and  is  indented  by  several  inlets,  as  the 
Traeth  Mawr,  Barmouth  Bay,  and  the  estuary  of 
the  river  Dovey.  The  coast  immediately  south  of 
the  town  of  Harlech  rises  into  cliffs,  is  skirted 
by  sands,  and  fringed  by  three  dangerous  sand- 
banks at  some  distance  out  to  sea.  M.  is  the  most 
mountainous  county  in  Wales,  although  its  peaks 
do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  some  of  those  in  Caer- 
narvonshire. The  chain  comprising  the  highest 
peaks  runs  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  its 
summits  are  Arran  Mowddy  (2955  feet)  and  Cader 
Idris  (q.  v.).  The  county  is  watered  by  the  Dee, 
which  flows  north-east,  and  by  the  Mawddach  and 
the  Dovey,  which  reach  the  sea  after  a  south-west 
course.  M.  contains  no  plains.  The  soil  is  in 
general  poor,  and  suited  only  for  pasturage.  Lime- 
stone and  slates  especially  are  quarried  very  exten- 
sively, and  lead  and  copper  mines  are  worked  to 
some  extent.    Capital,  Dolgelley  (q.  v.). 

MERIVALB,  John  Herman,  an  English  scholar 
and  translator,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1779,  studied 
at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1805.  He  contributed  largely  to  Bland's 
Collections  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  published  in 
1813,  and  brought  out  a  second  edition  himself  in 
1833.  From  1831  to  his  death  in  1844,  he  held  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcy.  Among  his 
other  literary  performances  may  be  mentioned 
Poems  Original  and  Translated  (1841),  and  Minor 
Poems  of  Schiller  (1844).— M.,  the  Rev.  Charles, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1809,  studied  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1830,  and  was  successively  scholar,  fellow, 
and  tutor.    He  haa  acquired  a  great  reputation  as 
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an  author  by  his  History  of  the  Romans,  6  vols. 
1850 — 1858. — Another  son,  Herman,  born  in  18ii5, 
holds  the  office  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department. 

MERLE  D'AUBIGNlii,  Jean  Henri,  »  popular 
ecclesiastical   historian,   was   born   at   Eaux-Vives, 
near  Geneva  in    Switzerland,   16th  August   1794, 
studied  there  and  at  Berlin— under  Neander — and 
subsequently  became  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  Hamburg.     Thence,   after   a   residence 
of  five  years,  he  proceeded   to    Brussels,   became 
chaplain  of  King  William,  who,  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  invited  him  to  Holland,  as  tutor  to  the 
Prince   of    Orange.      M.,   however,    declined    the 
offer,  and  returning  to  Geneva,  took  part  in  the 
institution  of  a  new  college  for  the  propagation  of 
orthodox    theology,   in  which   he    was    appointed 
Professor  of  Church  History.    With  the  exception 
of  some  visits  to  England  and  Scotland,  where  he 
has  numerous  readers  and  admirers,  he  has  remained 
constantly  at  Geneva.    The  work  which  has  given 
him  so  widespread  a  reputation  is  his  Histoire  de 
la  Reformation  au  Seiziime  Siecle  (1835,  et  seq.).    It 
is  written  with  the  utmost  vivacity,  is  undoubtedly 
picturesque,  and  sometimes  even   eloquent.     The 
knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  the  writer  is 
very  considerable,  and  his  sentiments  are  inspired  by 
an  evangelical  piety;  but  the  work  has  been  censured 
by  adverse  critics  as  one-sided,  pretentious,  and  as 
compressing  the  broad  stream  of  new  religious  life, 
which    then   watered   Germany   and   Europe,   into 
narrow  theological  channels.     Its  popularity,  how- 
ever, has  been  immense.     More  than  300,000  copies 
of  the  English  translation  have  been  sold  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.     Among  M.  D.'s  other  pro- 
ductions are — Le  Lutheranisme  et  la  RSforme  (Par. 
1844) ;  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland  (1848) ;  Le 
Protecteur,  ou  la  Eipuhlique  d'Angleterre  aitx  Jours 
de  Cromwell  (1848). 

ME'RLIN  {Falco  ceaalon  or  Hvpofriorchis  cesalon), 
the  smallest  of  the  British  Falconidce,  scarcely 
exceeding  a  black-bird  in  size,  but  very  bold  and 
powerful,  and  possessing  all  the  characters  of  the 
true  falcons,  with  the  distinction  of  large  hexagonal 
scales  on  the  front  of  the  tarsi.  It  is  of  a  bluish 
ash  colour  above ;  reddish  yeUow  on  the  breast  and 


Merlin  (Falco  asalon),  Male. 

belly,  with  longitudinal  dark  spots,  the  throat  of 
the  adult  male  white.  The  wings  reach  to  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  tail.    It  builds  its  nest  on  the 
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ground,  and  is  fond  of  localities  where  large  atones 
are  plentiful,  on  wliioh  it  is  often  to  be  seen  perched, 
and  ia  therefore  often  called  the  Stom  Falcon.  It 
js  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  ia  found  in 
Asia  and  North  America,  and  extends  southwards 
in  Africa,  even  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was 
of  great  repute  in  the  days  of  falconry,  being  venr 
easily  trained,  and  flying  readily  at  its  quarry.  It 
was  therefore  often  used  for  taking  partoidges  and 
wood-pigeona.  It  is  a  very  lively  bird,  and  often 
litters  a  harsh  scream.  It  usually  flies  low  and 
very  rapidly,  threading  its  way,  if  necessary,  through 
branches  and  leaves,  but  it  will  also  follow  its  prey 
in  mounting  uj)  wards  to  a  great  height. 

MEKLIN,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Welsh  prophet 
and  enchanter,  who  is  believed  to  have  flourished 
during  the  decline  of  the  native  British  power  in 
its  contest  with  the  Saxon  invaders.  Both  the 
Cambrian  and  the  Strathclyde  Britons  boasted  of  a 
M.  who  was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  personage 
decked  out  in  diflferent  legendary  guise.— The 
Cambrian  M.,  called  M.  Emyrs  or  Ambrosius,  is 
said  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  his  Historia 
Brittoiium,  to  have  lived  in  the  5th  c,  to  have  [ 
sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  a  demon  with  a 
Welsh  princess,  and  to  have  displayed  the  possession 
of  miraculous  powers  from  infancy.  He  is  alleged 
to  have  been  the  adviser  of  King  Vortigern,  and 
subsequently  of  Ambrosius,  Uterpen dragon,  and  the 
great  King  Arthur.  He  is  often  alluded  to  by  our 
older  poeta,  especially  Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Queen, 
and  also  iigurea  in  Tennyson's  Jdylls  of  the  King. 
He  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  metrical  roinanoe, 
of  which  there  ia  a  manuacript  copy  in  the  Advo- 
cates' Library  in  Edinburgh.  (For  an  analysis  of 
this  romance,  see  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Early  English, 
Metrical  Romances.)  A  collection  of  prophecies 
attributed  to  him  appeared  in  French  (Paris,  1498), 
in  English  (Lend.  1529  and  15.'i3),  and  in  Latin 
(Venice,  1554);  and  their  existence  is  traceable  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  poet  Lawrence 
(circa  1360).— The  Strathclyde,  or— if  we  may  be 
allowed  an  expression  which  anticipates  history — 
the  Scottish  M.,  called  Merlin  the  Wyllt,  or  Merlin 
Ca'edonius,  is  placed  in  the  6th  c,  and  appears  as  a 
contemporary  of  St  Kentigern,  Bishop  of  Glasgow. 
His  grave  is  still  shewn  at  Drummelzier  on  the 
Tweed,  where,  in  attempting  to  escape  across  the 
river  from  a  band  of  hostile  rustics,  he  was  impaled 
on  a  hidden  stake.  A  metrical  life  of  him,  extend- 
ing to  more  than  1500  lines,  professedly  based  on 
Armorio  materials,  and  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  was  published,  by  the 
Roxburghe  Club  in  1830.  His  prophecies — pubhshed 
at  Edinburgh  in  1615 — contain  those  ascribed  to  the 
Welsh  Merhn. 

ME'ELON,  in  Fortification,  is  the  portion  of  the 
parapet  between  two  embrasures.  Its  length  ia 
usually  from  15  to  18  feet. 

MERMAID  (i.  e.,  sea-maid),  an  imaginary  inhabi- 
tant of  the  sea.  The  upper  parts  of  mermaids  are 
represented  as  resembling  those  of  a  human  being, 
generally  of  a  female — although  the  Merman  is  also 
sometimes  heard  of^whilst  the  body  terminates  in 
a  tail  like  that  of  a  iish.  There  ia  an  evident 
affinity  between  the  stories  concerning  mermaids 
and  those  concerning  the  airena  and  tritons,  perhapa 
also  the  nereids,  of  the  ancients.  The  probability 
is  that  these  stories  have  originated  in  the  appear- 
ance of  seals,  walruses,  and  perhapa  still  more  of 
the  herbivorous  cetacea,  in  regions  where  they  are 
rare,  or  to  persons  uuaccuatomed  to  aee  them. 
'  Large  aUowanoe  must  be  made  for  the  workings  of 
an  excited  imagination,  in  situations  of  solitude  and 
apprehenaion,  on  the  ipiexpected  appearance  of  an 


extraordinary  and  unknown  object.'  Many  of  the 
atories  concerning  mermaids  belong  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  herbivorous  cetacea 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  perhaps  aome  of  the 
aolitary  seala  have  often  given  occasion  to  them. 
But  the  herbivorous  cetaceans  do  occasionally 
wander  into  the  British,  and  probably  even  into  more 
northern  seas.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  saya 
concerning  the  Dugong  (q.  v.) ;  '  The  rude  approach 
to  the  human  outline,  observed  in  the  shape  of  the 
head  of  this  creature,  and  the  attitude  of  the  mother 
while  suckling  her  young,  holding  it  to  her  breast 
with  one  flipper,  while  swimming  with  the  other, 
holding  the  heads  of  both  above  water ;  and  when 
disturbed,  suddenly  diving  and  displaying  her  fish- 
like tail — these,  together  with  her  habitual  demon- 
atrationa  of  strong  maternal  afiection,  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  fable  of  the  mermaid ;  and  thus  that 
earliest  invention  of  mythical  physiology  may  be 
traced  to  the  Arab  seamen  and  the  Greeks,  who  had 
watched  the  movements  of  the  dugong  in  the  waters  of' 
Manaar.'  It  is  right,  however,  mat  we  should  bear 
in  mind  the  possibility  of  the  existence  in  the  ocean 
of  cetaceans  not  yet  known  to  naturalists. — The 
mermaid  is  a  not  unfrequent  heraldic  bearing.  In 
the  heraldry  of  France,  she  is  called  a  Siren,  and  in 
Germany  she  is  occasionally  furnished  with  two 
fishy  tails. 

MERMAID'S  GLOVE  (Halichondria,  palmata), 
a  sponge  pretty  common  in  the  British  seas,  and  the 
largest  of  British  aponges.  It  growa  in  deep  water, 
and  ia  sometimes  two  feet  in  height.     It  receivea  its 


Mermaid's  Glove  (Saliohondria  palmata). 

name  from  the  somewhat  finger-like  arrangement  of 
its  branches.  It  is  not  slimy,  and  has  a  very  porous 
Burface;  rough,  with  myriada  of  minute  fragile 
spiculse.     Its  colour  is  yellowish. 

ME'r6e.    See  Ethiopia. 

MERO'PID^.     See  Bjse-eater. 

MEROVI'NGIANS,  the  first  dynasty  of  Frankish 
kings  in  Gaul.  The  name  is  derived  from  Merwig 
or  Merovaena,  who  ruled  about  the  middle  of  the 
5th  c,  having  united  a,  few  tribes  under  his  away. 
Hia  grandson,  Chlodwig  or  Clovis  (q.  v.),  greatly 
extended  his  dominions,  and  on  hia  death,  divided 
hia  kingdom  among  his  four  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Chlotar  or  Clotaire  I.,  re-united  them  under  his 
own  sway  in  558.  On  his  death,  in  561,  the  king- 
dom was  again  divided  into  four  parts — Aquitaine, 
Burgundy,  Neustria,  and  Austrasia.  His  grandson, 
Clotaire  II.,  again  imited  them  in  613;  out  after 
hia  death,  in  628,  two  kingdoms,  Neustria  and 
Austrasia,  were  formed,  in  both  of  which  the 
Merovingian   kings    retained    a    merely    npminal 
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power,  the  real  power  having  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace. — The  dynasty 
of  the  M.  terminated  with  the  deposition  of 
Childeric  IV.,  in  752,  and  gave  place  to  that  of  the 
Carlovingians  (q.  v.),  sprung  from  the  Austrasian 
mayor  of  the  palace. — The  chief  authority  for  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  history  of  the  M.  is  Gregory 
of  Tours.  See  also  Thierry's  Redts  mSrovingiens 
(Par.  1839),  and  Pertz,  Oesdikhte  der  meroving. 
Hausmeier  (Leip.  1819). 

_  ME'RRIMAO,  a  river  of  New  England,  U.S.. 
rising  in  New  Hampshire,  and  falling  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  at  Newburyport,  after  a  course 
of  about  120  nules.  It  receives  several  small  tribu- 
taries, and  has  numerous  falls,  affording  immense 
water-power,  on  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Nashua  and  Manchester, 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  in 
Massachusetts.    Navigable  15  miles  to  Haverhill. 

ME'RSEBURG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Saale,  60  miles  south-south-east  of  Magdeburs;. 
The  cathedral,  a  noble  specimen  of  medieval  archi- 
tecture, is  surmounted  by  four  beautiful  towers,  and 
has  one  of  the  largest  organs  (with  4000  pipes)  in 
Germany.  It  contains  the  monument  of  Rudolf  of 
Swabia,  an  aspirant  to  the  imperial  title,  who  was 
here  defeated  and  slain  (1080)  by  Henry  IV.;  a 
bronze  plate  in  low  relief,  probably  the  oldest 
medieval  effigy  extant.  The  castle — a  picturesque 
edifice,  mostly  of  the  15th  c. — was  once  a  residence 
of  the  Saxon  princes.  Cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
paper,  and  tobacco  are  here  manufactured,  and 
bleaching  and  brewing  are  carried  on.  The  beer 
of  M.  is  famous.  Pop.  11,837.  It  was  near  this 
town  that  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fowler  gained 
his  famous  victory  over  the  Hungarians  in  934. 

ME'RSBY,  an  important  river  of  England,  separ- 
ates, in  its  lower  course,  the  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  junction 
of  the  Thame  and  Goyt,  on  the  borders  of  Derby- 
shire, east  of  Stockport.  It  flows  in  a  west-soutih- 
west  direction,  and  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the 
IrweU  from  Manchester,  at  which  point  it  becomes 
navigable  for  large  vessels.  Besides  the  IrweU,  the 
chief  affluents  are  the  BoUin  and  the  Weaver  from 
Cheshire.  At  its  junction  with  the  "Weaver,  the 
M.  expands  into  a  wide  estuary,  which  forms  the 
Liverpool  channel.  The  estuary  is  about  16  miles 
long,  and  from  1  to  3  miles  broad ;  opposite  Liver- 
pool, it  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width,  with 
a  considerable  depth  at  low  water.  It  is  much 
obstructed  by  sandbanks  ;  but  the  excellent  system 
of  pilotage  in  practice  here  renders  the  navigation 
comparatively  secure.  Congers,  shrimps,  flounders, 
and  sparlings  abound  in  the  river  and  estuary. 
Entire  length  with  the  estuary,  nearly  70  miles. 

MB'RTHYR-TY'DVIL  is  a  thriving  town  of 
about  50,000  inhabitants,  forming  with  Aberdare 
a  parliamentary  borough,  the  population  of  which, 
in  1861,  was  83,844.  It  is  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  abutting  upon  the 
county  of  Brecknock,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills. 
It  is  built  upon  the  river  Taff,  500  feet  above  sea- 
level,  24  mUes  from  its  mouth  and  port  at  Cardiff; 
and  it  includes  the  jimctions  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  Taff,  the  Morlais,  and  the  Dowlais,  streams 
which  there  unite  to  constitute  the  main  river. 
M.  is  the  seat  of  the  iron  trade  of  Glamorgan, 
as  represented  by  the  great  works  of  Dowlais, 
Cyfarthfa,  and  Plymouth,  and  in  a  less  degree  by 
that  of  Penydarren.  It  also  contains  large  collieries, 
and  is  celebrated,  with  Aberdare,  for  the  excellence 
of  its  coal  for  steam-engines.  The  annual  make  of 
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finished  iron  of  these  works,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of 
rails,  merchant-bars,  and,  from  Dowlais,  of  girders 
and  ship-plates,  may  be  stated  roughly  at  170,000 
tons.     The  exports  of  coal  are  considerable,  and 
are  increasing,  but  the  chief  consumption  is  within 
the  works.  The  population  are  all  directly  dependent 
upon  the  works,  there  being  no  other  trade  or 
manufacture.    Railways  branch  from  M.  to  Brecon, 
to  Swansea,  to  Cardiff  and  the  new  port  of  Penai-th, 
and  to  Hereford.    The  borough  was  created  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  returns  one  member.     Its  chief 
town-officer  is  the  headborough  of  the  lordship,  called 
the  '  High  Constable,'  and  its  government  is  vested 
in  a  Local  Board  under  the  Public  Health  Act. 
Dowlais  contains  some  fine  public  buildings,  but 
M.  is  at  present  deficient  in  this  respect.    Though 
a  busy,  it  is  not  a  striking  place,  having  risen  very 
rapidly  with  the  local  trade,  and  having  attained 
nearly  its  present  dimensions  before  it  was  under 
any  but  the  ordinary  parochial  government.     There 
are,  however,  symptoms  of  improvement.   A  copious 
water-supply  has  been  recently  laid  on,  and  the 
infantile  mortality,  long  extraordinary,  has  been 
reduced  within  moderate  limits.   The  people,  chiefly 
Welsh,  are  industrious,  and,  on  the  whole,  very 
orderly.     There  are  6  established  churches,  and 
about  40  dissenting  chapels. 

MERTON  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  House  of 
the  Scholars  of  Merton,  commonly  called  M.  C,  the 
model  of  all  the  secular  colleges,  was  first  founded 
in  Maiden  in  Surrey  by  Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor,  in  1264, 
for  the  maintenance  of  20  scholars  in  the  schools  of 
Oxford,  and  of  a  warden  and  three  or  four  ministers 
of  the  altar,  who  were  to  manage  the  property.  In 
1270,  he  transferred  his  warden  and  ministers  to 
Oxford — ^thereby  not  only  foimding  his  own  college, 
but  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  fix  tie 
university  in  its  present  locality.  The  fellows  were 
to  be  as  many  as  the  means  of  the  house  could 
maintain,  and  after  some  changes,  this  number 
was  fixed  by  Archbishop  Laud  at  24.  They  were 
to  be  elected  first  and  chiefly  from  the  founder's 
kin ;  but  this  was  from  an  early  period  evaded, 
and  the  commissioners  of  1852  speak  of  'a  com- 
mon belief  in  the  university  that  the  elections  to 
fellowships  at  Merton  were  formerly  determined  by 
personal  interest.'  In  1380,  Dr  Wylliot,  Chancellor 
of  Exeter,  endowed  twelve  portionistce,  or  post- 
masters as  they  are  now  called,  equivalent  to  the 
scholars  of  other  colleges ;  and  in  1604,  John 
Chamber,  fellow  of  Eton,  endowed  two  more — 
restricted,  however,  to  foundationers  from  Eton.  By 
the  ordinances  under  17  and  18  Vict.  o.  81,  con- 
siderable changes  were  made — six  fellowships  were 
suspended,  of  which  two  were  assigned  to  increase 
the  postmasterships,  &c.,  and  four  to  the  endowment 
of  the  Linacre  professorship  of  physiology,  of  value 
£800  per  annum.  The  remaining  18  are  thrown 
open,  and  are  not  to  exceed  £250  per  annum,  exclu- 
sive of  rooms,  until  the  original  number  of  24  is 
restored ;  after  which,  however,  they  may  rise  to 
£300  per  annum,  but  not  beyond.  All  the  post- 
masterships  on  WyUiot's  foundation,  and  four 
scholarships  foimded  by  Henry  Jackson  in  1753,  are 
likewise  thrown  open,  and  are  tenable  for  20  terms 
from  election;  but  the  postmasterships  on  the 
foundation  of  John  Chamber  are  only  to  be  thrown 
open  in  default  of  candidates  from  Eton  being  found 
duly  qualified.  This  college  possesses  17  benefices, 
to  some  of  which,  however,  certain  other  patrons 
present  in  turn. 

MERU,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  a  fabulous  moun- 
tain in  the  centre  of  the  world,  80,000  leagues  high. 
It  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  mythical  mountains,  the 
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abode  of  Vishnu,  and  endowed  with  all  imaginable 
charms. 

MERU'LID  JE,  or  TUKDIDiE,  a  family  of  birds 
of  the  order  Insessores,  sub-order  Dentirosires,  having 
arched  and  compressed  bills,  which  are  pointed  and 
notched,  but  not  strongly.  They  are  regarded  by 
many  naturalists  as '  intermediate  between  the 
Laniadce  (Shrikes,  &c.)  and  the  Si/lviadce  (Warblers, 
&o.).  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
arranged  in  many  genera.  They  are  very  widely 
distributed  over  the  globe,  some  of  them  being  found 
in  cold  and  some  in  warm  climates.  Some  are  migra- 
tory ;  a  few  species  are  gregarious  at  all  seasons, 
many  are  gregarious  only  in  winter.  They  generally 
build  their  nests  in  trees.  They  feed  chiefly  on  soft 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  as  berries,  insects, 
and  worms.  Many  of  them  are  birds  of  very  sweei} 
song ;  some  are  remarkable  for  their  imitative 
powers.  To  this  family  belong  thrushes  (among 
which  are  reckoned  the  black-bird,  redwing,  fieldfare, 
ring- ouzel,  &o.),  orioles,  mocking-birds,  dippers,  &o. 

MESA'GNA,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
Terra  di  Otranto,  situated  amidst  scenery  of  oriental 
beauty,  27  miles  north-west  of  Lecce,  and  sur- 
rounded by  strong  walls.  The  district  around  is 
fruitful,  and  yields  deKcious  oil,  which  forms  an 
important  article  of  the  trade  of  Mesagna.  Pop. 
7500. 

MESEMBEYA'CEiB,  or  FICOIDEjE,  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  both  herbaceous  and 
shrubby,  but  all  succulent.  As  defined  by  some 
botanists,  it  includes  the  orders  Tetragoniacece, 
Sesuviacece,  &c.,  of  others.  Of  the  more  restricted 
M.,  about  400  species  are  known,  a  few  of  which  are 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  none  are  British ; 
the  greater  number  belong  to  South  Africa  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands. — The  Ice  Plant  (q.  v.)  belongs 
to  this  order.  The  leaves  of  some  species,  when 
burned,  3rield  soda  in  great  abundance.  Large  quan- 
tities of  barilla  are  made  from  them  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  in  Spain,  and  in  E^ypt.  The  seeds  of  some, 
as  Mesemhryantliemum  crystallinwn  (the  Ice  Plant) 
and  M.  gmiculiflorum,  are  ground  into  flour  to  make 
bread.  M.  geniculijlorum,  is  used  as  a  pot-herb  in 
Africa.  The  fruit  of  M.  edule  (Hottentot's  Fig)  is 
eaten  in  South  Africa,  and  that  of  M.  cequilaterale 
(Pig's-faces)  in  AustraHa. — M.  emarcidum  is  called 
Kou  by  the  Hottentots,  who  beat  and  twist  up  the 
whole  plant,  allow  it  to  ferment,  and  chew  it  like 
tobacco.  When  newly  fermented,  it  is  narcotic  and 
intoxicating. — Some  species  of  Mesembryanthemum 
are  now  common  annuals  in  flower-gardens  in 
Britain. 

ME'SENTBRY,  MESENTE'RIC  DISEASE. 
The  mesentery  derives  its  name  from  being  con- 
nected to  the  middle  portion  (Gr.  meson)  of  the 
small  intestine  {enteron).  It  is  a  broad  fold  of 
peritoneum  (the  great  serous  membrane  of  the 
abdomen),  surrounding  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum, 
and  attached  posteriorly  to  the  vertebral  column. 
Its  breadth  between  the  intestinal  and  _  vertebral 
borders  is  about  four  inches;  its  attachment  to 
the  vertebral  column  is  about  six  inches  in  length, 
and  its  intestinal  border  extends  from  the  duodenum 
to  the  end  of  the  small  intestine.  It  serves  to 
retain  the  small  intestines  in  their  place,  while  it 
at  .the  same  time  allows  the  necessary  amount  of 
movement,  and  it  contains  between  its  layers  the 
mesenteric  vessels,  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  mesen- 
teric glands.  These  glands  are  100  to  150  in 
number,  and  are  about  the  size  of  an  almond.  They 
exert  an  organising  action  on  the  contents  of  the 
laoteals,  the  chyle  being  more  abundant  in  fibrine 
and  in'  corpuscles  after  it  has  passed  through  them. 
Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  disease  of  these 


must  always  seriously  affect  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation. The  most  important  affection  of  these 
organs  is  their  scrofulous  or  tubercular  degenera- 
tion, which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  known  as  Tabes 
Mesenterica,  a  disease  most  common  in  childhood,  but 
confined  to  no  period  of  life.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  it  is  associated  with,  and  often  marked 
by,  other  results  of  the  tubercular  or  scrofulous 
diathesis,  such  as  pulmonary  consumption,  tubei-- 
ciilar  peritonitis,  scrofulous  disease  of  the  spine, 
rickets,  &o.;  but  sometimes  the  mesenteric  glands 
seem  almost  exclusively  affected,  in  which  case  the 
disease  becomes  suificiently  distinct  to  allow  of  easy 
detection.  The  leading  symptoms  are  acceleration 
of  the  pulse,  occasional  fever,  especially  towards 
evening,  loss  of  colour  and  flesh,  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs  (constipation  or  diarrhoea,  and 
occasional  vomiting),  a  steady  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  navel,  increased  by  pressure;  but  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  symptom  is  tumefaction  and 
hardness  of  the  abdomen,  with  general  emaciation. 
The  enlarged  glands  can  sometimes  be  detected  by 
a  careful  examination  with  the  hand,  especially  in 
advanced  cases.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is 
generally  slow,  but  at  length  hectic  fever  sets  in, 
the  emaciation  becomes  extreme,  dropsical  effusion 
appears,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  if  not  cut 
oil  by  the  access  of  some  acute  inflammation. 

The  treatment  mainly  consists  in  the  administra- 
tion of  cod-liver  oil,  or,  if  the  stomach  is  too 
irritable  to  bear  that  medicine,  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, combined  with  some  bitter  infusion,  the 
bowels  being  at  the  same  time  carefully  attended 
to.  The  application  of  stimulating  liniments,  or  of 
iodine  ointment,  to  the  abdomen  is  often  of  great 
service.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  remedies  are  of  little  use,  except 
to  palliate  some  of  the  more  urgent  symptoms. 

Independently  of  the  disease  that  has  just  been 
noticed,  inflammation  of  these  glands  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  when  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestine  is  ulcerated,  as,  for  example,  in 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever. 

ME'SHID,  an  important  city  of  Persia,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Khorassau,  in  a  fertile  and  well- 
oultivated  plain,  on  the  Tejend,  in  lat.  36°  17'  N., 
long.  59°  40'  E.  It  is  by  far  the  most  important 
town  of  the  north-east  of  Persia,  being  the  centre 
of  numerous  converging  routes.  The  city  presents 
a  surprising  and  beautiful  view  from  a  distance. 
Above  the  walls,  which  are  of  vast  circuit,  shine 
the  gilded  dome  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  mosques 
of  the  East,  the  beautiful  minarets  of  the  tomb  of 
Imaum  Eiza,  a  follower  of  Ali,  and  the  summits 
of  other  sacred  buildings.  M.,  as  the  chief  seat  of 
the  great  sect  of  the  Shiites,  is  of  nearly  equal 
importance  with  Mecca,  the  sacred  city  of  the 
orthodox  Mohammedans,  and  hence  it  abounds  in 
'  holy '  men,  arrayed  in  green  turbans  and  sashes, 
who  iUstruct  the  pilgrims  visiting  the  city.  The 
town  carries  on  manufactures  of  woollen  goods  and 
of  metal-wares,  especially  sword-blades,  gold  work, 
and  articles  of  jewellery.  It  is  a  famous  place  of 
pilgrimage,  and  a  centre,  to  some  extent,  of  educa- 
tion. Caravans  arrive  almost  daily.  Pop.  100,000. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  Thus,  the 
old  capital  of  Khorassau,  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  celebrated  poet  Firddsi. 

MESI'LLA,  a  town  and  valley  on  the  Eio 
Grande,  New  Mexico,  U.S.,  acquired  of  I^Iexico  in 
1834  by  purchase,  under  the  Gadsden  treaty.  Lat. 
32°  17'  N.,  long.  106°  45'  W.  It  is  a  narrow,  but 
fertile  valley,  on  the  southern  overland  route  to' 
California.  The  town,  settled  in  1850,  had  in  1860 
a  population  of  2406. 


MESMER— MESS. 


MESMER,  Fbanz  (according  to  others,  Feibd- 
eioh-Anton),  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  Animal 
Magnetism  (q.  v.),  or  Mesmerism,  was  born  in 
1733  or  1734,  at  a  village  near  the  Bodensee.  He 
studied  at  Vienna,  and  there  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  Of  Medicine  in  1766.  About  1772,  he 
began,  along  with  Father  Hell,  to  investigate  the 
curative  powers  of  the  magnet,  and  was  led  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  that  there  exists  a  power  similar 
to  magnetism,  which  exercises  an  extraordinary- 
influence  on  the  human  body.  This  he  called 
Animal  Magnetism,  and  published  an  account  of 
his  discovery,  and  of  its  medicinal  value,  in  1775. 
Honours  were  conferred  upon  him  in  Germany.  In 
1778,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attracted  much 
attention.  His  system  obtained  the  support  of 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  of 
others ;  but  he  refused  two  offers,  one  of  an  annual 
pension  of  30,000  livres,  and  the  other  of  340,000 
livres,  to  reveal  his  secret ;  and  this,  combined  with 
other  circumstances,  gave  rise  to  suspicion,  and 
induced  the  government  to  appoint  a  commission, 
composed  of  physicians  and  naturalists,  whose 
report  was  unfavourable  to  him.  He  now  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  after  a  visit  to  England,  retired  to 
Meersbnrg,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
complete  obscurity.    He  died  March  5,  1815. 

ME'SMERISM.    See  Animal  Magnetism. 

MESNE  LORD  is,  in  English  Law,  a  lord  who 
is  himself  a  tenant  to  some  other  lord,  called  a  lord 
paramount.  The  phrase  is,  however,  not  now  used, 
because  subinfeudation  was  abolished  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I. — Mesne  Process  was  the  name  given 
to  writs  which  issued  in  respect  of  a  pending  action 
before  final  judgment  was  given. — Mesne  Profits 
are  the  profits  or  rents  drawn  by  a  person  who  is 
wrongfully  in  possession  of  real  property,  and  who 
is  afterwards  ejected,  in  which  case  the  mesne 
profits  are  recoverable,  along  with  the  estate  itself. 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (Gr.  mesos,  middle,  and 
potamos,  a  river),  the  region  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris;  but  the  name  is  generally  applied 
to  the  northern  part  of  this  region,  which  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  Al-Jesira  (the  Island).  The 
northernmost  districts  of  M.  are  mountainous, 
being  penetrated  by  the  southern  spurs  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia;  all  the  rest  is  a  plain, 
rarely  broken  by  rocky  heights.  This  plain  is  dry 
steppe,  green  with  vegetation  only  in  the  wet 
season ;  but  wherever  it  is  naturally  watered,  or 
artificially  irrigated,  it  displays  fertility.  The 
inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Turks,  Kurds,  Turco- 
mans, and  Yesids,  with  Armenians  in  the  north, 
and  Syrians  and  Arabs  in  the  plains.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  people  is  the  feeding  of  cattle ; 
and  of  the  civilisation  of  ancient  times,  or  even  of 
that  which  prevailed  in  a  later  period  (during  the 
Ayubite  rule),  few  or  no  traces  now  exist.  M. 
forme  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is  divided 
into  several  eyalets  or  governments.  For  the 
history  of  the  country,  see  Assyria,  Babylonia. 

MESOZO'IC  (Gr.  middle-life),  a  term  introduced 
by  Professor  Phillips  to  designate  the  group  of  geo- 
logical periods,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  differ 
equally  from  those  of  the  Palaeozoic  (ancient-Ufe) 
and  Cainozoic  (newer-life)  epochs.  It  is  synonymous 
with  the  more  generally  employed  term  Secondary, 
and  includes  the  rocks  of  the  Triassic,  Oolitic,  and 
Cretaceous  periods. 

ME'SPILtrS.    See  Mbdlab. 

MESS  (Fr.  mets,  Old  Fr.  mes,  Ital.  messo,  a  dish, 

from  Lat.  missum,  sent,  or  served   up)   originally 

signified  a  dish  or  portion  of  food ;  but  is  used  in 

the  British  army  and  navy  in  the  sense  of  a  number 
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or  association  of  officers  or  of  men  taking  their 
meals  together.  In  societies  consisting  entirely  of 
the  male  sex,  and  of  one  set  of  men  continually 
thrown  together,  it  is  a  very  important  social  point 
that  the  mess  should  be  well  regulated.  There  are 
consequently  stringent  rules — both  of  the  service 
and  of  mutual  etiquette — laid  down  for  its  govern- 
ment. One  officer  acts  as  caterer,  receives  subscrip- 
tions from  the  several  members,  charges  the  wine 
to  those  who  drink  it,  &c. ;  a  steward  has  charge 
of  the  more  menial  department,  arranging  for  the 
cooking,  purchase  of  viands,  servants,  rations,  &e. 

In  the  navy,  the  Admiralty  lend  the  plate  and 
glass ;  in  the  army,  such  expenses  are  met  by  the 
mess  fund,  which  is  kept  up  by  a  contribution  not 
exceeding  thirty  days'  pay,  or  difference  of  pay,  on 
the  appointment  or  promotion  of  an  officer,  and  an 
annual  subscription  from  each  officer  not  exceeding 
eight  days'  pay.  Of  course,  both  in  army  and  navy, 
each  officer  has  to  pay  periodically  (usually  weekly) 
his  share  of  the  general  expense  for  provisions,  &c. 
Id  the  navy,  this  periodical  expense  is  limited  to  £3 
a  month  per  head  for  the  ward-room  mess,  and 
£1,  10.S.  in  the  gun-room.  In  the  army,  there  is  no 
specific  limit,  but  commandin"  officers  are  enjoined 
to  enforce  proper  economy.  Government  assists  the 
mess  of  regiments  serving  at. home,  and  on  certain 
foreign  stations  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
expensive,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  £25  for  each 
troop  or  company.  The  whole  of  this  allowance  is 
to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  the  first  allow- 
ance of  wine,  and  towards  reducing  the  daily 
expense  of  the  mess,  &c.  The  annual  vote  for  this 
allowance  is  about  £25,000. 

In  regiments,  there  is  the  officers'  mess,  to  which 
all  the  officers  of  the  regiment  are  bound  to  sub- 
scribe their  regulated  entrance-fee;  but  it  is  optional 
with  married  officers  to  use  it  or  not,  and  if  they 
elect  not  to  do  so,  they  are  exempted  from  the 
annual  contribution,  and  only  pay  for  their  share  of 
the  consumption  on  the  special  occasions  when  they 
may  attend.  The  sergeants  have  also  a  mess,when  the 
commanding  officer  can  succeed  in  establishing  one. 
It  is  considered  necessary  for  discipline  that  these 
messes  should  be  quite  exclusive,  though,  in  conti- 
nental armies,  and  especially  the  French,  the  case  is 
different,  the  utmost  familiarity  being  encouraged 
between  all  ranks  when  off  duty.  The  social 
eqxiality  of  officers  and  men,  due  to  conscription  and 
promotion  from  the  ranks,  suffices  to  account  for 
this  difference  of  system.  The  sergeants  draw  their 
Rations  (q.  v.),  supplementing  them  at  their  discre- 
tion ;  the  officers  can  draw  them  or  not  (through 
their  messman),  but  on  foreign  stations  they  almost 
invariably  do  so.  Of  course,  for  every  such  ration 
drawn,  the  usual  stoppage  is  made  from  pay. 

There  is  no  mess  for  staff-officers  with  an  army, 
unless  they  form  private  arrangements  among  them- 


In  the  British  navy,  if  the  ship  be  small,  there  is 
one  general  mess — ^the  ward-room — to  which  aU 
the  officers  must  belong.  If  the  vessel  have  a  con- 
siderable complement,  there  is  the  ward-room  mess 
(of  which  the  captain  is  not  an  effective  member,  as 
he  dines  in  his  own  suite  of  cabins),  for  the  com- 
mander, lieutenants,  master,  chaplain,  paymaster, 
marine  officers,  surgeon,  assistant-surgeon,  and  chief 
engineer ;  the  gun-room,  for  sub-lieutenants,  second 
masters,  midshipmen,  cadets,  and  master's  assist- 
ants ;  and  the  engineers'  mess  (governed  by  the 
rules  for  the  gun-room),  for  engineer  officers  below 
the  rank  of  chief-engineer.  Officers  or  civilians 
voyaging  in  a  ship  of  war  as  passengers  are  ordiu- 
arUy  elected  honorary  members  of  the  mess  to  which 
their  rank  would  entitle  them.  Rations  are  not 
issued  to  members  of  a  mess ;  but  each  is  granted 


MESSALINA— MESSIAH. 


in  lieu  thereof,  an  allowance  of  £1  a  month,  with 
the  power  of  purchasing  ship's  provisions  at  govern- 
ment rates. 

Common  seamen  and  common  soldiers,  in  the 
navy  and  army  respectively,  mesa  together  in  tables 
comprising  a  certain  number,  according  to  their 
ratings  or  squads ;  but  this  has  no  reference  to  the 
technical  meaning  of  messing  as  applied  to  officers, 
and  is  merely  for  the,  purpose  of  economy  of  fuel 
and  labour  in  the  cooking  of  their  rations. 

MESSALI'NA,  ' Valeria,  the  daughter  of 
Marcus  Valerius  Messala  Barbatns,  and  wue  of  the 
Homan  emperor  Claudius,  a  woman  infamous  for 
her  lasoiviousness,  her  avarice,  and  the  atrocities 
which  she  perpetrated.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
weakness  and  stupidity  of  the  emperor,  sbe  played 
the  adtdteress  without  restraint,  and  unrelentingly 
caused  all  to  be  put  to  death  who  stood  in 
the  way  of  her  unhallowed  gratifications.  The  best 
blood  of  Home  dowed  at  her  pleasure.  Among 
her  victims  were  the  daughters  of  Germanicus 
and  Drusus,  Justus  Catonius,  M.  Vincius,  Valerius 
Asiaticus,  and  her  confederate  Folybius.  She  went 
so  far  in  vice  as  to  offer  her  charms  for  sale  like  a 
common  prostitute ;  and  at  last,  during  a  temporary 
absence  of  the  emperor,  she  publicly  married  one 
of  her  favourites,  C.  Silius,  upon  which  Narcissus, 
one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  represented  to  him 
that  M.  was  aiming  at  his  destruction,  and  received 
orders  for  her  execution.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
Enodus,  a  tribune  of  the  guards,  in  the  gardens  of 
LucuUus,  48  A.D.  Her  name  has  become  a  bye- 
word  for  crime  and  lust. 

MESSENGERS,  King's  (Qubbn's),  officers  em- 
ployed by  secretaries  of  state  to  convey  dispatches 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  former  days,  their  occu- 
pation consisted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  serving 
the  secretaries'  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of 
persons  accused  of  high  treason  and  other  grave 
offences  against  the  state,  nor  was  it  unusual  for 
them  to  keep  the  prisoners  whom  they  apprehended 
at  their  own  houses.  They  are  now  principally 
employed  in  foreign  service. 

MESSENGBRS-AT-ARMS,  the  officers  who 
execute  the  process  and  letters  of  the  Courts  of 
Session  and  Justiciary  in  Scotland.  They  are 
appointed  by,  ajid  are  under  the  control  of  the  Lyon 
King-at-Arms(q.v.).  Act  1587,c. 46, contains  various 
provisions  regarding  these  officers,  which  shew  that, 
prior  to  that  period,  the  Lyon  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  them,  both  as  to  their  admission  and  the  trial 
of  complaints  against  them.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  messengers-at-arms  in  every  county  of 
Scotland,  amounting  in  aU,  at  present,  to  about  one 
hundred. 

MBSSE'NIA,  a  district  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Laconia,  on 
the  N.  by  Arcadia  and  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  sea.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  extensive 
plains,  watered  by  the  Pamisue  and  other  streams. 
Those  plains  were  famous  for  their  fertility,  and 
particularly  for  their  wheat-harvests.  At  an  early 
period,  after  the  Doric  conquest,  it  rose  to  power 
and  opulence.  Its  chief  cities  were  Messene, 
Methone,  and  Pylos.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
two  wars  with  Sparta,  known  as  the  Messenian 
Wars,  the  first  of  which  (according  to  the  common 
chronology)  lasted  from  743  to  724  B.  c. ;  and  the 
second  from  685  to  668  B.  c.  In  both  instances, 
the  Messenians  were  defeated,  and  in  consequence, 
a  great  part  of  them  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
they  took  possession  of  Zancle,  which  then  received 
the  name  of  Messana,  the  present  Messina.  After 
the  lapse  of  300  years,  Epaminondas  invited  their 
descendantR   back  to    Greece,   and   they  joyfully  | 


responded  to  his  invitation   (369  B.  c),   on  which 
occasion  the  new  city  of  Messene  was  buUt. 

MESSI'AH  (Heb.  Maehiach),  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  Chriatoa,  the  Anointed,  designates,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  great  deliverer  and  Saviour, 
whom  the  Jews  expected  to  be  sent  by  God,  not 
only  to  restore  their  country  to  the  power  and 
splendour  which  it  exhibited  in  the  days  of  David, 
but  even,  by  compelling  the  GentUes  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  theocratic  people,  to  raise  it 
to  the  summit  of  universal  dominion.  This  large 
conception,  however,  first  begins  to  develop  itself 
after  the  time  of  Solomon ;  for  the  oldest  biblical 
records  in  their  Messianic  indications  refer  rather  to 
the  high  degree  of  prosperity  which  the  chosen 
people  were  to  expect  for  themselves.  This  expec- 
tation, already  visible  in  the  Abrahamidas,  appeared 
for  a  moment  to  have  realised  itself  in  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  ;  but  the  subsequent,  and  often  disastrous 
wars  (in  the  period  of  the  '  Judges '  and  of  Saul),  as 
well  as  the  mternal  feuds  and  dissensions  of  the 
Hebrews  themselves — left  it,  in  point  of  fact,  unfid- 
filled.  Nevertheless,  the  hope  of  the  appearance  of 
the  M.  had  rooted  itself  strongly  in  the  peo[)le,  and 
during  the  glorious  and  peaceful  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  had  so  grown  and'  enlarged,  that 
even  after  the  secession  of  Israel,  and  during  the 
momentous  ages  that  elapsed  until  its  destruction 
as  a  kingdom,  not  only  was  the  hope  of  a  universal 
world-sovereignty,  and  of  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity,  warmly  cherished,  but  it  was  also  con- 
fidently expected  that  God  would  raise  up  a  branch 
from  the  stem  of  David  as  the  M.,  the  founder  of 
the  national  prosperity,  and  the  bringer-in  of  the 
all-embracing  theocracy.  That  branch  was  declared 
to  be  'the  anointed  of  the  Lord,'  and  since  David 
applied  that  epithet  to  himself,  the  Jews  transferred 
it  to  the  deliverer  whom  they  expected,  and  called 
him  'Son  of  David.'  The  prophetic  writings  con- 
tain many  such  allusions  to  the  M,,  whose  coming 
was  expected  shortly,  and  even  during  the  time  of 
the  generation  then  living,  whose  birthplace,  in 
congruity  with  his  Davidic  descent,  was  auuounced 
to  be  Bethlehem,  and  who,  it  Was  believed,  was  to 
be  endowed  with  Divine  attributes.  These  pro- 
phetic allusions  are  commonly  termed  Messianio 
Prophecies.  Along  with  such,  the  prophets  asso- 
ciated the  idea  of  a  forerunner  (Elijah,  Jeremiah, 
or  Moses),  whose  function  was  to  prepare  the  people 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  The  coming  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  period 
of  severe  misfortune  and  bitter  sorrows,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  people  with 
God  (Isaiah  i.  23,  &c.;  Joel  iii. ;  Dan.  ix.;  Zech.  xiii.). 
These  sorrows  are  called  the  woes  of  the  M.:  they 
are  minutely  described  in  the  second  book  of  Esdras 
— an  apocryphal  work.  Hence  sprung  up  the  idea 
of  a  suffering  M. — widely  diffused  among  the  Jews 
— who,  by  endxuing  grief  and  shame,  should  make 
atonement  for  the  people,  and  reconcile  them  with 
God.  This  conception  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  picture  in  Isaiah  (chapters  Iii.  and  liii.),  of 
a  'servant  of  God,'  which,  in  fact,  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  distinct  prophecy  of  the 
Saviour.  Hence  the  step  further  of  considering 
the  M.  an  offering  and  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  was  an  easy  one;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  singular  that  no  trace  of  this  is  found  in  the 
Apocrypha,  not  to  mention  the  popular  belief  of 
the  Jews,  that  the  M.  was  to  live  for  ever  (John 
xii.  34),  that  a  crucified  Saviour  was  a  stumbling- 
block  to  them  (1  Cor.  i.  23),  that  even  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  did  not  comprehend  his  allusions  to  his 
death,  and  that  their  faith  in  him  as  the-M.  was 
for  long  dim  and  doubtful.  In  fact,  this  popular 
belief  of  the  Jews  was  the  very  reason  why  they 
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did  not  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  In  the  later 
Judaism  (as  it  shews  itself  in  the  Talmud),  the  con- 
ceptious  of  the  M.  are  rich  in  singularities.  It  was 
believed  that  the  true  M.,  the  sou  of  David,  would 
be  preceded  by  another  Messiah,  a  son  of  JoseiJh, 
or  Ephraim,  who  should  suffer  death  for  men  as  a 
sin-offering.  Century  after  century,  the  Jews  have 
expected  the  former,  and  repeatedly  have  they  risen 
and  placed  themselves  uuderthe  standard  of  dreamers, 
fanatics,  and  impostors,  who  took  to  themselves  the 
sacred  name  ;  as,  for  example,  Bau-Cochba  (q.  v.)  in 
the  2d  c;  one  Moses  in  the  Isle  of  Caudia,  in  the 
5th  0.  ;  one  JuUan  in  Palestine,  in  the  6th  o. ; 
several  in  Persia  and  Arabia  in  the  12th  o. ;  and  as 
late  as  the  18th  c,  Sabatai  Zevi,  in  Aleppo.  Even 
yet,  the  hope  of  a  M.  is  not  dead  in  the  hearts  of 
the  strict  Tahnudistic  Jews. 

The  crucial  question  of  theology,  however,  is  not 
the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
M.  was  held  by  the  Jews.  AU  rational  students  of 
Scripture,  whether  'orthodox'  or  'heterodox,'  now 
admit  that  its  growth  was  gradual,  and  that  it 
acquired  precision  and  definiteuess  of  outline  in  the 
course  of  ages  from  its  first  rude  phase,  among  the 
pastoral  priuces  of  the  Syrian  wilderness,  down  to 
that  sublime,  yet  shadowy  personality — the  Man  of 
Sorrows — that  continually  floats  before  the  vision 
of  the  '  Younger  Isaiah.'  The  grand  question  is  : 
Was  this  doctrine  essentially  a  Divine  inspiration, 
an  objective  truth  of  God,  or  only  a  lofty  concep- 
tion of  the  religious  soul  ?  The  strict  rationaUstic 
theologians  maintain — and  endeavour  to  prove  by 
an  analytic  examination  of  the  Gospels — that 
Jesus  assumed  the  dignity  of  M.,  either  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  a  rooted  conception  of  his 
countrymen,  or  partly  because  he  had  come  to 
beheve  it  himself — a  conclusion,  it  is  said,  at  which 
he  might  arrive  quite  honestly,  since  he  felt  that 
the  ti-utli  which  he  taught  was  the  real  and  only 
'  kingdom  of  God,'  and  that  therefore  he  was 
justified  in  applying  to  himself  all  that  was  said 
(tropically)  by  the  prophetic  poets  in  old  times 
concerning  him  who  should  usher  in  this  'golden 
age'  of  the  world's  faith.  The  mass  of  orthodox 
theologians,  on  the  other  hand,  regarding  the  so- 
called  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  positive,  divinely  suggested  (perhaps,  even  on  the 
part  of  their  authors,  conscious)  predictions  of  Jesus 
Christ,  repudiate  the  principle  of  accommodation, 
or  even  spiritual  application,  and  try  to  shew  that 
the  Saviour  accepted  the  Messianic  prophecies  as 
literally  and  exclusively  applicable  to  him.  The 
historico-spiritual  school,  represented  in  Germany 
by  men  like  Neander,  E'othe,  Tholucli,  &c.,  and 
in  England,  generally  speaking,  by  the  divines 
of  the  '  Broad  Church '  party,  occupy  a  middle 
position  between  these  two  extremes  :  with  the 
rationalists,  they  hold  that  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  the  M.  was  gradually  developed,  contains 
many  human  elements,  and  does  not  imply  any 
knowledge  of  the  historical  Jesus  on  the  part  of 
those  who  announce  it ;  with  the  '  orthodox,'  on 
the  other  hand,  they  assert  that  the  doctrine  is 
the  expression  of  a  fact,  not  of  a  sentiment — that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  actually  the  Son  of  God, 
the  appointed  M.,  and  that  in  him  the  so-called 
Messianic  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  a  far  higher 
sense  than  ever  the  prophets  could  have  dreamed. 
It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  the  rationalists  resolve  the 
doctrine  of  the  M.  into  a  merely  subjective  religious 
idea;  while  the  orthodox,  and  also  the  historico- 
spiritual  school  of  theologians,  hold  that  the  doctrine 
was  the  expression  of  a  divine  fact — the  substance 
of  a  heavenly  faith. 

MBSSI'NA,  a  city  of  Sicily,  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  same  name,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 


most  important  cities  of  the  island,  is  charmingly 
situated  on  the  strait  of  M.,  encircled  by  a  zone  of 
abrupt  conical  rocks,  and  commands  a  view  of 
Calabria  on  the  continent.  Pop.  94,133.  The  town 
is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  }ias  several  fine  squares 
and  wide  lava-paved  streets.  The  harbour,  which 
is  formed  by  a  projecting  tongue  of  land  curved  in 
the  form  of  a  sickle  (whence  its  primitive  name, 
Zancle — Gr.  sickle — see  Messenia),  is  about  four 
miles  in  circumference,  and  can  contain  a  thousand 
ships ;  it  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  six  forts ;  the 
depth  is  sufficient  to  admit  vessels  of  large  size ; 
and  the  quays  are  spacious.  The  trade  of  M., 
chiefly  in  siUi,  oil,  wine,  coral,  fruits,  linseed,  fish, 
&c.,  although  less  extensive  than  formerly,  is  still 
an  important  source  of  wealth  to  Sicily.  The  chief 
imports  are  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  hard- 
wares, and  other  articles  of  colonial  produce.  The 
damasks  and  satins  of  M.  are  exceUent,  and  the 
fisheries  important.  M.  has  steam-boat  communi- 
cation with  Naples,  Marseille,  and  Malta.  In  the 
16th  u.,  M.  was  a  renowned  seat  of  learning ;  and 
in  the  16th  c,  a  famous  school  of  painting  was 
founded  there  by  Pelidoro  da  Caravaggio.  In 
modern  times,  it  has  undergone  terrible  vicissi- 
tudes, having  been  ruthlessly  bombarded  by  the 
royal  forces  on  several  occasions  during  the  war  of 
independence  in  1848. 

MESSINA,  Straits  of  (Ital.  Faro  di  Messina, 
Lat.  Mamertinum  fretum),  between  Italy  and  Sicily, 
are  22  miles  in  length,  and  vary  from  2\  to  10  miles 
in  breadth.  A  strong  current  runs  through  the 
strait,  which  is  of  great  depth.  See  Scylla  and 
Charybdis. 

ME'SSTJAGB,  the  legal  term  used  in  English  law 
to  describe  a  dwelling-house  and  piece  of  land 
adjoining. 

METACE'NTRB.     See  Htdkostatics. 

METAL  (in  Heraldry).  The  field  of  the  escut- 
cheon and  the  charges  which  it  bears  may  be  of 
metal  as  well  as  of  colour ;  and  the  two  metals  in 
use  among  heralds  are  gold  and  silver,  known  as  or 
and  argent.  It  is  a  rule  of  blazon  that  metal  should 
not  be  placed  on  metal,  or  colour  on  colour. 

MB'TALLURGY  is  the  art  of  extracting 
metals  from  their  ores.  The  operations  are  partly 
mechanical  and  partly  chemical.  Those  processes 
which  depend  principally  on  chemical  reactions  for 
their  results  have  reference  chiefiy  to  the  roasting 
and  smelting  of  ores,  and  are  described  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  metals.  But  there  are  certain 
preliminary  operations  of  a  mechanical  kind  which 
metallic  ores  undergo,  such  as  crushing,  jigging, 
washing,  &c.,  which  we  shall  describe  here,  as  they 
are  essentially  the  same  for  the  ores  of  lead,  copper, 
tin,  zinc,  and  indeed  most  of  the  metals.  (For  Ikoit, 
see  that  head.) 

Ores  are  first  broken  up  mth  hammers  into  pieces 
of  a  convenient  size  for  crushing  or  stamping.  Waste 
material,  such  as  pieces  of  rock,  spar,  &c.,  which  always 
accompany  ore,  are  as  far  as  possible  picked  out  by 
hand,  and  the  ore  itself  arranged  in  sorts  according 
to  its  purity.  Various  kinds  of  apparatus,  such  as 
riddles,  sieves,  ifcc,  are  then  used  for  separating  it 
iuto  different  sizes,  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform 
strain  on  the  crushiug  machinery. 

Figs.  1  and  2  represent  one  of  the  most  approved 
forms  of  a  crushing-mill.  The  ore  is  raised  by 
means  of  smaU  wagons,  a,  to  the  platform  6, 
where  it  is  ready  to  be  supplied  to  the  crushing- 
roUers  r  through  the  opening  c.  These  rollers  are 
mounted  in  a  strong  iron  frame,  held  together  by 
wrought-iron  bars,  and  bolted  to  strong  beams. 
Their  distance  apart  is  regulated  by  means  of  the 
lever  d,  to  which  a  weight  e  is  attached.     The 
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bearings  of  the  rollers  slide  in  grooves,  so  that  when 
any  extra  pressure  is  put  upon,  them  by  a  large  or 
hard  piece  oi  ore,  the  lever  rises,  and  allows  the  space 


Gated  to  it  by  a  workman  alternately  raising  and 
lowering  the  handle  d.  This  effects  two  purposes 
— it  washes  the  ore,  and  it  separates  the  material 
into  two  layers  :  the  upper  consists  of  the  lighter 
spar  and  other  impurities,  which  are  raked  o£f;  and 


Kg.  1.— Ore  Mill : 
End  view  of  the  crushing  rollers,  sieves,  and  hucket-wheel, 

between  the  rollers  to  widen.  The  crushed  ore  falls 
upon  a  series  of  sieves,  /,  which  are  made  to  vibrate, 
llesfe  have  meshes  increasing  in  fineness  as  they 
descend ;  and  the  upper  two  are  so  wide  that  pieces 
of  ore  too  large  to  .pass  through  them  are  cond!ucted 
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I         I 
Fig.  2.— Ore  Mill : 
Side  view  of  the  crushing  rollers,  sieves,  and  hueket-whcel. 

into  the  lower  part  of  the  bucket-wheel  g,  and 
raised  again  to  the  platform  to  be  reorushed.  The 
lower  four  sieves  separate  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  crushed  ore  into  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
which  is  collected  in  the  pits  h. 

Instead  of  crushing-roUers,  sometimes  a  stamping- 
mill  is  used,  especially  for  tin  ores,  which  rejjuure  to 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  stamping-mill 
consists  of  a  series  of  upright  shafts  with  a  weighty 
piece  of  iron  at  the  bottom  of  each.  They  are 
raised  by  means  of  an  axle  with  projecting  cams, 
and  then  falling  by  their  own  weight,  act  like 
hammers. 

After  being  crushed,  the  ore  is  washed  and  sifted 
on  a  jigging  sieve.  One  of  its  simplest  forms  is 
shewn  in  fig.  3.  The  ore  is  placed  on  the  table  a, 
from  which  the  sieve  6  is  filled.  It  is  then  immersed 
in  a  tub  of  water  c,  and  a  jigging  motion  communi- 
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Kg!  3. — Jigging  Sieve. 

the  lower  consists  of  the  heavier  and  purer  portions 
of  the  ore,  which  are  now  ready  for  the  roasting 
furnace. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
there  must  be  a  quantity  of  more  or  less  valuable 
ore,  which,  from  its  fineness,  has  fallen  through  the 
sieve.  This  is  called  sludge  or  slime;  and  the 
minute  particles  of  ore  it  contains  are  recovered 
either  by  simply  forming  an  inchne  on  the  ground, 
and  washing  it  with  a  current  of  water,  or  by  using 
an  inchned  table,  such  as  is  shewn  in  fig.  4,  called  a 
eleeping-tdble.  Ore  which  has  been  reduced  to 
powder  at  the  stamping-mill,  as  well  as  slime,  is 
washed  by  this  apparatus.  The  material  is  put  into 
the  chest  a,  which  is  placed  in  a  sloping  position, 
and  is  supplied  with  water  on  turning  the  stop-cock 
b.  The  current  carries  the  contents  of  the  chest 
through  the  opening  at  the  bottom,  and  spreads  it. 


Kg.  4.— Sleeping  Table. 

with  the  aid  of  a  series  of  stops,  or  small  bits  of 
wood  c,  over  the  surface  of  the  table  d.  A  stream 
of  water  is  then  kept  flowing  over  the  table  till  the 
earthy  impurities  are  all  carried  down  into  the 
trough  e,  the  pure  particles  of  the  ore  remaining,  by 
reason  of  their  greater  specific  gravity,  near  the  top 
of  the  table,  whence  they  are  removed  to  be  smelted. 
Sometimes  the  table  is  suspended  by  chains,  and 
receives  a  succession  of  blows  at  the  top  from  a 
hiffer,  moved  by  cams  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
stamping-mill.  This  arrangement  is  found  of  great 
advantage  in  dressing  very  poor  ores. 
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The  variety  of  maohinery  and  apparatus  used  in 
dressing  ores  is  very  great,  and  they  pass  under 
different  names  in  different  districts,  but  they  are 
all  very  similar  in  principle  to  those  we  have 
described. 

ME'TALS,  ME'TALLOIDS.  Although  each 
metal  is  considered  in  a  separate  article,  there  are 
various  points  regarding  the  general  physical  and 
chemical  characters  of  these  bodies,  and  the  method 
of  classifying  them,  which  require  notice. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  a  metaL  All  the  elements 
are  usually  divided  by  chemists  into  two  groups — 
viz.,  the  npn-metallic  bodies  or  metalloids,  and  the 
metals;  the  list  of  non-metallic  bodies  containing 
aU  those  elements  in  which  the  characteristic 
properties  of  the  bodies  popularly  known  as  metals 
(such  as  silver,  gold,  iron,  &c.)  are  wanting;  these 
characteristic  properties  being  their  metallic  lustre, 
their  opacity,  and  their  capacity  of  conducting 
heat  and  eleciiicity.  The  non-metallic  elements  are 
14  in  number — viz.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  phosphorus,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  carbon,  boron,  and  siboon, 
of  which  five  are  gases,  one  a  liquid,  and  the  rest  are 
solids  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  division  of  the  elements  into  these  two  great 
groups  is,  however,  not  baaed  upon  any  dehnite 
scientific  grounds,  and  it  is  stiU  an  open  question 
whether  some  of  the  metalloids,  as,  for  example, 
tellurium  and  silicon,  should  not  be  placed  amongst 
the  metals.  The  non-metaUic  bodies  or  metalloids 
being  only  remarkable  as  a  group  for  their  negative 
properties,  require  no  special  consideration,  and  we 
therefore  proceed  to  notice  the  general  properties  of 
the  metals. 

The  foUowiug  are  the  most  important  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  metals. 

1.  All  metals,  unless  when  they  are  in  a  finely 
pulverised  form,  exhibit  more  or  less  of  the  charac- 
teristic lustre  termed  metallic.  Two  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  iodine  and  carbon,  in  some  forms, 
present  also  a  metallic  lustre.  2.  AU  metals  are 
good  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  although 
m  very  unequal  degrees.  3.  With  the  exception 
of  mercury,  all  the  metals  are  solid  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  With  the  exception  of  gold,  copper, 
calcium,  and  strontium,  the  metals  are  more  or  less 
white,  with  a  tendency  to  blue  or  gray.  Most  of 
them  have  been  obtained  in  crystals,  and  prob- 
ably all  of  them  are  capable  of  crystallising  under 
certain  conditions.  4.  Metals  are  remarkable  for 
their  opacity,  and,  with  the  exception  of  gold,  do 
not  transmit  light,  even  when  they  are  reduced  to 
extremely  thin  leaves.  5.  All  the  metals  are  fusible, 
although  the  temperatures  at  which  they  assume 
the  fluid  form  are  very  different  (see  Fusing  Points)  ; 
and  some  of  them,  as  mercury,  arsenic,  cadmium, - 
zinc,  &c.,  are  also  volatile.  6.  Great  weight,  or  a  high 
specific  gravity,  is  popularly  but  erroneously  regarded 
as  a  characteristic  of  a  metal;  while  platintun, 
osmium,  and  iridium  (the  heaviest  bodies  known  in 
nature),  are  more  than  20  times  as  heavy  as  water, 
lithium,  potassium,  and  sodium  are  actually  lighter 
than  that  fluid.  7.  Great  differences  are  observable 
in  the  hardness,  brittleness,  and  tenacity  of  metals. 
While  potassium  and  sodium  may  be  kneaded  with 
the  finger,  and  lead  may  be  marked  by  the  finger- 
nail, most  of  them  possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
hardness.  Antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  are  so 
brittle  that  they  may  be  easily  pulverised  in  a 
mortar ;  while  others,  as  iron,  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  require  great  force  for  their  disintegration. 
Taking  iron  and  lead  as  representing  the  two 
extremes  of  tenacity,  it  is  found  that  an  iron  wire 
wiU  bear  a  weight  26  times  as  heavy  as  a  leaden 
wire  of  the  same  diameter.    See  Ditctility,  Malle- 
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ABILITY.  8.  It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  the 
metals,  that  none  of  them  are  capable  of  being 
dissolved  without  undergoing  chemical  change. 
Sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  &c.,  may  be  dissolved, 
and  after  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  may  be 
re-obtained  with  all  their  original  properties;  but 
this  is  never  the  case  with  metals. 

Amongst  the  chief  qhemicaZ  properties  of  metals 
we  next  notice : 

Their  strong  affinities  to  certain  of  the  non- 
metaUic  elements.  AU  the  metals,  without  excep- 
tion, combine  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  chlorine, 
and  often  in  several  proportions,  forming  oxides,  sul- 
phides (formerly  termed  sulphurets),  and  chlorides. 
Many  of  them  combine  with  bromine,  iodine,  and 
fluorine.  The  other  compounds  of  this  nature, 
excepting  carbide  (formerly  carburet)  of  iron,  or 
steel,  and  the  hydrides  of  arsenic  and  antimony 
(commonly  known  as  arseniuretted  and  antimoniu- 
retted  hydrogen),  which  are  of  importance  in  toxi- 
cology, may  be  passed  over  without  notice. 

The  metalHc  oxides  are,  without  exception,  solid 
bodies,  insoluble  in  water,  and  usuaUy  present  a 
white  or  coloured  earthy  appearance.  Hence  the 
old  name  of  metallic  calx  for  these  oxides. 

Those  oxides  which  are  termed  basic  possess  the 
property  of  directly  uniting  with  the  so-caUed  oxy- 
acids  (such  as  sulphuric,  nitric,  carbonic,  and  sUicio 
acid),  and  of  forming  a  new  chemical  compound  of 
the  second  order,  termed  a  salt  (q.  v.). 

The  compounds  of  the  metals  with  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  such,  for  instance,  as 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt  (CUfa),  are 
termed  Haloid  Salts  (q.  v.).  The  same  metal  may 
often  combine  both  with  chlorine  and  with  oxygen 
in  more  than  one  proportion.  For  example,  we 
have  subchloride  of  mercury  (HgjCl) ;  suboxide  of 
mercury  (Hg  j  0) ;  chloride  of  mercury  (HgCl)  ; 
oxide  of  I  mercury  (HgO).  For  the  compounds  of 
the  metals  with  sul;^ur,  see  Sulphides  oi'  the 
Metals. 

Metals  enter  into  combination  with  one  another 
when  they  are  fused  together,  and  such  combina- 
tions are  termed  Alloys  (q.  v.),  unless  when  mercury 
is  one  of  the  combining  metals,  in  which  case,  the 
resulting  compound  is  termed  an  amalgam.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  aU  aUoys  are  true  chemical  com- 
pounds. Definite  compounds  of  the  metals  with  each 
other  do,  however,  certainly  exist,  and  are  some- 
times found  native,  as,  for  example,  the  crystallised 
silver  and  mercury  compound  represented  by  the 
formula  AgHgj. 

In  consequence  of  their  strong  affinities  for  the 
metaUoids,  the  metals  are  seldom  found  in  a  free  or 
uncombined  state,  even  in  the  inorganic  kingdom, 
and  never  in  animals  or  plants.  The  more  common 
metals,  in  consequence  of  their  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen  and  sulphur,  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  the 
uncombined  state  ;  but  some  of  those  which  are  less 
abundant,  such  as  gold,  sUver,  and  platinum,  are 
found  uncombined,  in  which  case  the  terms  native 
and  virgin  are  applied  to  them ;  and  other  metals,  as 
mercury  and  copper,  occur  both  in  a  free  and  in  a 
combined  state.  Many  native  aUoys  are  found, 
but  the  ordinary  sources  of  the  metals  are  oxides, 
sulphides,  chlorides,  and  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  other  salts.  These  are  termed  the  ores  of 
the  metals.  The  methods  of  obtaining  the  metals 
from  their  various  ores  faU  imder  the  head  of 
Metallurgy. 

Various  classifications  of  the  metals  have  been 
suggested  by  different  chemists.  The  foUowing  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  convenient ; 

I. — The  Ligi,t  Metals,  subdivided  into — 

1.  The  metals  of  the  alkalies — viz.,  potassium, 
sodium,  csBsium,  rubidium,  lithium. 
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2.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths— viz.,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium. 

3.  The  metals  of  the  true  earths — viz.,  aluminium, 
glucinum,  zirconium,  yttrium,  erbium,  terbium,  thor- 
mum,  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium. 

II. — The  Heavy  Metals,  subdivided  into — 

1.  Metals  whose  oxides  form  powerful  bases — 
viz.,  iron,  manganese,  chromium,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc, 
cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  uranium,  thallium. 

2.  Metals  whose  oxides  form  weak  bases  or  acids 
— viz.  arsenic,  antimony,  titanium,  tantalum,  niobiimi 
(or  oolumbium),  tungsten,  molybdenum,  tin,  vana- 
dium, osmium. 

3.  Metals  whose  oxides  are  reduced  by  heat — 
noble  metals — viz.,  mercury,  silver,  gold,  platinum, 
palladium,  iridium,  ruthenium,  rhodium,  osmium.* 

MBTAMO'RPHIC  ROCKS.  Few  of  the  deposits 
forming  the  crust  of  the  earth  remain  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  were  deposited.  By  infiltration 
of  a  cementing  fluid,  by  pressure,  or  by  some  other 
indurating  agency,  sand  has  become  converted  into 
sandstone,  and  clay  and  mud  into  shale.  In  some 
strata,  this  operation  has  been  carried  still  further. 
There  is  a  class  of  rocks,  including  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  clay-slate,  marble,  and  the  like,  which,  while 
certainly  of  aqueous  or  mechanical  origin,  kave,  by 
intense  molecular  action,  become  more  or  less  crys- 
talline. To  them,  the  convenient  name  Metamorphic 
(Gr.  transformed)  Rocks  has  been  given  by  LyeU. 

The  Metamorphic  Rocks  were  formerly  considered 
to  be  the  fundamental  strata  of  the  earth's  crust. 
The  original  incandescent  mass,  it  was  said,  losing 
its  heat  by  radiation,  a  solid  uneven  crust  of  granite 
was  formed.  As  soon  as  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
and  aqueous  agencies  began  to  operate,  a  disintegra- 
tion took  place,  and  the  abraded  materials,  carried 
down  by  the  waters,  were  deposited  in  the  basins 
which  contained  the  boiling  sea.  It  was  thought 
that  this  not  only  accounted  for  the  conditi6n  in 
which  the  Metamorphic  Rooks  now  exist,  but  for 
the  remarkable  undulations  and  contortions  so 
characteristic  of  these  strata.  Gneiss  and  the  allied 
crystalline  schists  were  accordingly  placed  as  the 
lowest  sedimentary  strata  in  a  division  equivalent 
to  the  Palaeozoic  Period,  and  called  the  Azoic, 
because  they  were  destitute  of  organic  remains,  the 
conditions  in  which  they  were  formed  being  opposed 
to  the  existence  of  animals. 

It  is  now,  however,  known  that  Metamorphic 
Rocks  occur  as  contemporaneous  deposits  in  all 
epochs  of  the  earth's  geological  history.  In  Canada 
and  in  the  Hebrides,  they  are  of  Laurentian  age; 
in.  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Cambrian  and  Silu- 
rian; in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  Old  Red  Sandstone 
and  Carboniferous ;  and  in  the  Alps,  Oolitic  and 
Cretaceous,  and  in  some  parts  even  Tertiary. 
Although  deposits  of  such  various  ages  have  been 
thus  alteredyithe  resulting  rocks  are  in  structure  and 
composition  very  similar;  their  ultimate  constitu- 
ents do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  clays  and 
sandstones.  In  all  of  them,  silica  forms  the  largest 
proportion,  consisting  of  about  60  to  70  per  cent. ; 
alumina  follows  next,  and  then  other  substances  in 
smaller  quantities,  such  as  lime,  soda,  potash,  iron, 
&o.  This  similarity  of  composition,  and  the  abund- 
ance of  clays  and  sandstones,  suggest  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  may  be  nothing 
more  than  these  deposits  greatly  altered ;  this  is 
confirmed  by  many  observed  instances,  in  which 

*  The  discovery  of  a  new  metal.  Indium,  has  been 
announced  as  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press. 
Like  csesium,  rubidium,  and  thallium,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  spectroscope.  Kothing  is  yet  known 
regarding  its  general  properties,  and  therefore  its 
place,  in  so  far  as  classification  is  concerned,  cannot  be 
assigned. 


aqueous  strata  are  continuous  with,  and  gradually 
change  into,  Metamorphic  Books.  The  granite  of 
Dartmoor  has  intruded  itself  into  the  slate  and 
slaty  sandstone,  twisting  and  contorting  the  strata. 
Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  mica- 
ceous ;  others  more  indurated,  having  the  characters 
of  mica-slate  and  gneiss ;  while  others,  again,  appear 
converted  into  a  hard-zoned  rock,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  felspar.  In  some  places  in  tiie  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  the  chalky  Umestone  becomes  crystalline 
and  saccharoid  as  it  approaches  the  granite,  and 
loses  all  trace  of  the  fossils  which  it  elsewhere 
contains  in  abundance.  These  illustrations  teU  of 
changes  occurring  in  the  proximity  of  granite,  and 
it  has  been  consequently  somewhat  hastily  con- 
cluded that  this  rock,  coining  up  in  a  molten  con- 
dition from  below,  has,  by  the  radiation  of  its  heat, 
produced  the  metamorphosis.  But  the  observed 
stratigraphical  position  of  granite,  its  sometimes 
passing  by  insensible  degrees  into  gneiss,  and  the 
experiments  of  SoUy  and  Bryson  on  its  internal 
structure,  shew  without  doubt  that  this  rock  is,  at 
least  in  many  places,  an  extreme  result  of  meta- 
morphic action,  and  not  the  cause  of  it.  To  call 
the  energy  producing  these  results  metamorphic  or 
molecular  action,  is  simply  to  hide  our  ignorance — 
we  get  a  name,  but  nothmg  more.  To  speak  dog- 
matically on  a  subject  so  obscure,  is  a  sign  of  the 
same  ignorance.  The  foUovring,  however,  are  the 
most  probable  agents  that,  together  or  separately, 
produced  these  remarkable  changes : 

1.  Heat. — From  whatever  source  derived,  heat 
does  exist,  either  distributed  universally,  or  occurr 
ring  locally  in  the  mass  of  the  earth ;  and  where 
it  exists,  thermo-electric  influences  induce  action, 
which,  carried  on  over  immense  series  of  years, 
might  produce  in  the  end  great  changes.  It  is 
generally  maintained  that  granite  is  the  result  of 
crystallisation  from  perfect  fusion,  and  that  the 
strata  converted  into  gneiss  must  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  semi-fusion.  But  we  know  of  crystal- 
lisation taking  place  in  the  most  compact  amorphous 
solids  without  any  approach  to  fusion,  as  in  the 
axles  of  ^ railway-carriages;  and  of  metamorphic 
action  vvithout  semi-fusion,  as  in  the  highly  indurated 
bottoms  of  bakers'  ovens,  in  which  the  clay  is  sub- 
jected to  a  long-continued  though  not  a  great  heat ; 
or  m  the  sandstone  floor  of  an  iron  furnace,  which, 
from  long  contact  with  the  molten  iron,  loses  its 
colour,  becomes  white  and  hard,  and  breaks  vrith  a 
porcelanie  fracture,  having,  indeed,  been  changed 
into  quartz  rock.  Besides,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  cavities  in  the  rock  crystals  of  granite  containing 
a  fluid  which  flUs  them  only  when  the  temperature 
is  raised  to  at  least  94°  F.,  shews  that  the  crystal 
could  not  have  been  formed  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. We  are  therefore  safe  in  maintaining,  that 
the  heat  was  not  iu  all  cases  so  great  as  to  produce 
fusion. 

2.  Pressure. — This  alone  is  sufficient  to  effect  the 
consolidation  and  induration  of  aqueous  deposits, 
converting  clay  or  sand  into  solid  stone.  When  heat 
is  added  to  pressure,  greater  activity  is  likely  to  be 
the  result.  The  undulatory  movements  of  the  earth's 
crust,  by  carrying  down  to  great  depths  deposits 
formed  on  the  surface,  bring  them  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pressure,  heat,  and  thermo-electricity,  and 
at  the  same  time  elevate  rocks  that  have  been  thus 
acted  upon. 

It  is  thought  that  heated  water  may  be  also  a 
powerful  agent,  especially  when  it  is  subjected  to 
great  pressure. 

These  and  other  agents,  then,  operating  through 
immense  intervals  of  time,  set  in  motion  chemical 
attraction,  whereby  the  various  substances  which 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  sedimentary 
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deposits  rearranged  themselves  as  they  are  found  in 
the  Metamorphic  Eocks. 

The  description  of  the  various  Metamorphic  Eocks 
will  he  found  vmder  their  different  names,  viz., 
Gneiss,  Qtjartzitb,  Mica-schist,  Clay-slate,  and 
Marble. 

MBTAMO'RPHOSIS  (Or.  change  of  form) 
denoted,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  those 
transformations  of  human  beings  into  beasts,  stones, 
trees,  and  even  into  fire,  water,  &c.,  in  fables  of 
which  that  mythology  abounded.  The  origin  and 
significance  of  such  fables  it  is  often  impossible  to 
determine.  Somtf  of  them  probably  originated  in 
observation  of  the  wonderful  transformations  of 
nature ;  some  in  a  misapprehension  of  the  metaphors 
employed  by  the  older  poets;  and  some,  perhaps, 
in  mere  superstition  and  love  of  the  marvellous. 
The  wild  imagination  of  the  Orientals  filled  their 
mythologies  with  metamorphoses  in  the  greatest 
number;  and  the  classic  mythology  approaches  to 
them  in  this  respect.  They  were  the  theme  of 
some  of  the  poets  and  other  Greek  authors  of 
the  Alexandrine  period,  and  of  Ovid  among  the 
Latin  classics.  The  medieval  literature  of  Europe, 
especially  of  Germany,  in  its  fairy  tales  and  other 
forms  of  folk-lore,  is  also  wonderfully  rich  in 
metamorphoses. 

METAMORPHOSIS  OP  ANIMALS.  This 
term  is  applied  to  changes  which  certain  animals 
undergo  after  their  escape  from  the  envelope  of  the 
egg,  and  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  essentially 
to  alter  the  general  form  or  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
individual. 

The  most  remarkable  metamorphoses  occur  in  the 
Batrachians,  Crustaceans,  Insects,  and  Tape-worms, 
and  are  briefly  noticed  in  the  articles  on  those 
classes  of  animals.  For  an  excellent  general  account 
of  the  metamorphoses  of  animals,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  a  series  of  articles  by  De  Quatrefages  in 
the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes  for  1853. 

METAMORPHOSIS  OF  ORGANS,  in  Botany, 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  has  been 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  branch  of  botanical 
science,  under  the  name  of  Morpliohgy  or  Vegetable 
Morphology.  Attention  to  it  is  essential  to  a  philo- 
sophical study  of  botany;  yet  it  may  almost  be 
said  that  nothing  was  known  either  of  its  facts  or 
its  laws,  till  the  poet  Goethe  proclaimed  them  to  the 
world  in  his  treatise  entitled  Die  Metamorphose  der 
Pflanzen,  in  1790.  Linnaeus  had,  indeed,  called 
attention  to  the  development  of  organs,  and  the 
changes  which  they  undergo,  and  had  made  this  the 
subject  of  a  thesis  entitled  Prolepsis  Plantarum  in 
1760  ;  but,  in  a  manner  very  unusual  vrith  him,  he 
mixed  up  with  his  observations  and  phUosophioal 
speculations  certain  fanciful  suppositions,  the  false- 
hood of  which  soon  becoming  apparent,  caxised  all 
the  rest  to  be  neglected.  Wolff  afterwards  extri- 
cated the  true  from  the  fanciful  in  the  views  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  gave  them  greater  completeness  ;  but  he 
introduced  the  subject  only  incidentally  in  a  paper 
on  comparative  anatomy,  which  failed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  botanists,  and  probably  had  never  been 
seen  by  Goethe,  whose  discovery,  apparently  alto- 
gether original,  is  one  of  the  finest  instances  on 
record  of  acute  observation  combined  with  philo- 
sophical generalisation. 

The  metamorphosis  of  organs  is  noticed  in  the 
articles  on  particular  organs.  It  is  only  necessary 
here  to  make  a  very  general  statement  of  its  facta 
and  laws.  A  plant  is  composed  of  the  axis  and  its 
appendages  ;  the  axis  appearing  above  ground  as  the 
stem  and  branches,  below  ground  as  the  root ;  the 
appendages  being  entirely  above  ground,  and  essen- 
tially leaves  ;  aU  organs  which  are  not  formed  of  the 
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axis  being  modified  leaves.  The  proof  of  this  con- 
sists very  much  in  the  gradual  transition  of  one 
organ  into  another,  manifest  in  some  plants,  although 
not  in  others ;  as  of  leaves  into  bracts,  one  of  the 
most  frequently  gradual  transitions;  of  leaves  into 
sepals,  as  seen  in  the  leaf -like  sepals  of  many  roses  ; 
of  sepals  into  petals,  as  seen  in  the  petal-like  sepals 
of  lilies,  crocuses,  &c. ;  of  petals  into  stamens,  as 
seen  in  water-lilies  ;  and  even  of  stamens  into  pistils, 
often  exemplifled  in  the  common  house-leek.  The 
proof  is  confirmed  and  completed  by  observation  of 
the  monstrosities  which  occur  in  plants,  particularly 
in  the  frequent  return  of  some  part  of  the  flower  to 
its  original  type,  the  leaf,  and  in  the  conversion  of 
one  part  of  the  flower  into  another,  which  is  often 
the  result  of  cultivation,  and  is  particularly  illus- 
trated in  double  flowers,  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  petals  being  the  result  of  the  conversion  of 
stamens  into  petals. 

A  flower-bud  being  a  modified  leaf-bud  (see  Bud), 
and  a  flower  therefore  the  development  of  a  modified 
leaf-bud,  the  parts  of  a  flower  correspond  in  their 
arrangement  with  the  leaves  on  a  branch.  But 
peculiar  laws  govern  the  development  of  organs  in 
each  species  of  'plant.  Thus,  the  leaves  in  one  are 
opposite ;'  in  another,  alternate ;  in  another,  whorled  ; 
all  depending  on  the  law  which  governs  the  growth 
of  the  axis  in  relation  to  the  development  of  leaves, 
which  is  very  constant  in  each  species ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  developed  in 
whorls  around  an  abbreviated  terminal  portion  of 
the  axis,  the  energies  of  the  plant  being  here  directed 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  and  not  to  the 
increase  or  growth  of  the  individual.  The  fruit 
itself,  being  formed  from  the  pistil,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  formed  of  modified  leaves.  Goethe  truly  says : 
'  The  pod  is  a  leaf  which  is  folded  up  and  grown 
together  at  its  edges,  and  the  capsule  consists  of 
several  leaves  grown  together ;  and  the  compound 
fruit  is  composed  of  several  leaves  united  round  a 
common  centre,  their  sides  being  opened  so  as  to 
form  a  communication  between  them,  and  their 
edges  adhering  together.' 

The  metamorphosis  of  organs  has  been  investi- 
gated with  great  diligence  and  success,  and  beauti- 
fully elucidated  by  Miquel,  Lindley,  Sohleiden,  and 
other  botanists. 

METAMORPHOSIS  OF  TISSUE.  See  TissuK 
ME'TAPHOR  (Gr.  metaphora,  a  transference), 
a  figure  of  speech,  by  means  of  which  one  thing  is 
put  for  another  which  it  only  resembles.  Thus,  the 
Psalmist  speaks  of  God's  law  as  being  '  a  light  to 
his  feet  and  a  lamp  to  his  path.'  The  metaphor 
is  therefore  a  kind  of  comparison,  in  which  the 
speaker  or  writer,  casting  aside  the  circumlocution 
of  the  ordinary  similitude,  seeks  to  attain  his  end  at 
once,  by  boldly  identifying  his  illustration  with  the 
thing  illustrated.  It  is  thus  of  necessity,  when  well 
conceived  and  expressed,  graphic  and  striking  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  has  been  a  favourite  figure  with 
poets  and  orators,  and  the  makers  of  proverbs,  in  aU 
ages.  Even  in  ordinary  language  the  meanings  of 
words  are  in  great  part  metaphors;  as  when  we 
speak  of  an  acute  intellect,  or  a  bold  promontory. 

METAPHY'SICS,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin, 
but  first  applied  to  a  certain  group  of  the  philo- 
sophical dissertations  of  Aristotle  (see  Abistotlb). 
As  since  employed,  it  has  had  various  significations, 
and  more  especially  two — a  larger  and  a  more  con- 
fined. In  the  more  confined  sense,  it  is  allied  to  the 
problems  of  the  Aristotelian  treatise,  and  is  concerned 
vpith  the  ultimate  foundations  of  oar  knowledge  of 
existing  things.  What  is  the  nature  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world,  seeing  that  mind 
cannot  properly  know  what  is  not  in  contact  with 
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itself  ?  has  been  asked  by  philosopbers,  and  answered 
in  various  ways ;  and  this  is  the  great  question  of 
metaphysics  (see  Peeoeption,  CoMMOif  Sense).  The 
name  'Ontology'  has  been  applied  to  the  same 
inquiries  into  our  cognizance  of  existences  out  of 
ourselves.  But  as  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
question  was  found  to  involve  an  investigation  into 
the  nature  of  the  human,  mind,  it  became  allied  with 
the  science  whose  object  it  is  to  describe  fully 
and  systematically  the  laws  and  properties  of  our 
mental  constitution — a  science  called  by  the  various 
names  of  Psychology,  Mental  Philosophy,  Moral 
Philosophy ;  and  hence  Metaphysics  came  to  be  an 
additional  name  for  this  more  comprehensive  depart- 
ment. The  word  is  employed  at  the  present  day  by 
writers  of  repute  in  both  meanings.  Thus,  Perrier's 
Institutes  of  Metaphysic  is  occupied  solely  with  the 
questions  connected  with  knowledge,  or  the  nature 
of  our  perception  of  an  external  world ;  his  explana- 
tory title  is,  The  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being.  On 
the  other  hand.  Hansel's  Metaphysics  is  divided 
into  two  parts^-PsYCHOLOGY,  or  the  science  of  the 
facts  of  consciousness,  which  expresses  the  science 
of  mind  generally;  and  Ontology,  or  the  science 
of  the  same  facts  considered  in  their  relation  to 
realities  existing  without  the  mind — that  is,  the 
problem  of  Perception,  or  Metaphysics  in  the 
narrower  sense. 

METASTASIO  (originally  TRAPASSI),  Pieteo, 
one  of  Italy's  most  admired  poets,  was  bom  at 
Pome  in  1698,  of  humble  parents,  and  gave  early 
evidence  of  his  genius  by  his  bojrish  improvisations. 
M.  having  attracted  the  casual  notice  of  Gravina,  a 
famous  jurisconsult  of  the  day,  the  latter  under- 
took the  entire  education  and  career  of  the  youth, 
whose  paternal  name  of  Trapassi  became  thence- 
forward Grrecised  into  Metastasio,  both  words  being 
identical  in  signification.  The  young  poet  speedily 
advanced  in  classical  and  general  knowledge ;  and 
to  his  patron's  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Greek 
drama,  may  doubtless  be  traced  much  of  the  after- 
beut  of  M.'s  own  poetical  tastes.  By  the  early 
death  of  Gravina,  M.  was  placed  in  possession  of 
considerable  property.  In  1724,  he  published  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  dramas.  La  Didone,  which, 
with  II  Catone  and  II  Siroe,  conferred  on  the  poet 
a  European  name.  In'1730,  M.  accepted  the  post  of 
poet-laureate  to  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna.  During 
his  sojourn  in  Vienna,  M.  composed  his  Giuseppe 
Riconosdnto,  II  Demo/onte,  and  the  Olimpiade.  He 
died  at  Vienna  in  1782.  M.  was  distinguished 
for  the  generosity,  integrity,  and  candour  of  his 
nature,  the  sincerity  of  his  friendships,  and  thfs 
disinterested  warmth  of  his  sentiments.  His  works 
are  innumerable,  embracing  63  dramas,  48  can- 
tatas, besides  a  vast  number  of  elegies,  canzonette, 
sonnets,  and  translations.  They  enjoy  unexampled 
popularity  among  all  grades  of.  his  countrymen ;  in 
their  pure  classical  subjects  and  forms,  the  educated 
student  finds  instruction  and  delight ;  while  their 
facile  musical  grace  and  verbal  simplicity  adapt 
them  to  the  popiUar  appreciation  of  the  artless 
beauties  of  poetry.  The  best  editions  of  M.  are 
those  of  Turin  (1757,  14  vols.) ;  Paris  (1755,  12 
vols.) ;  Paris  (1780,  12  vols.,  large  8vo) ;  Genoa 
(1802,  6  thick  vols.);  Mantua  (1816—1820,  20  vols.). 

METAYER  (Ital.  metA,  Er.  TtioitiS,  halt),  in 
Erench,  is  the  cultivator  of  a  meiairie,  or  farm, 
the  tenant  of  which  gives  the  landlord  a  portion 
of  the  produce  as  his  rent.  In  some  of  the  older 
French  dictionaries,  such  as  that  of  Trevoux,  the 
word  is  said  to  apply  to  any  kind  of  farmer,  but  in 
the  oldest  dictionary  of  Erench  and  English,  Cot- 
grave's,  the  word  is  thus  interpreted :  '  Properly 
one  that  takes  ground,  to   the  halves,  or  bin(k 


himself  by  contract  to  answer  unto  him  of  whom 
he  holds  them  half,  or  a  great  part  of  the  profits 
thereof.'  The  term  has  lately  got  a  meaning  in  poli- 
tical economy  on  account  of  some  eminent  writers 
having  raised  the  question,  whether  this  arrange- 
ment between  landlord  and  tenant  is  not  so  much 
more  advantageous  than  any  other,  both  to  the 
parties  immediately  concerned,  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  that  it  ought  to  be  specially  encouraged. 
Sismondi  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  open  this 
wide  view  of  the  influence  of  the  practice,  and  he 
has  given  a  chapter  to  its  consideration  in  his 
Political  Economy  (b.  iii.  chap.  5).  He  says  what 
cannot  be  denied,  that  such  an  arrangement  was  a 
great  improvement  on  mere  serfdom,  which  gave 
the  cultivator  no  interest  in  the  produce  of  his 
industry.  But  in  giving  the  reasons  for  his  admira- 
tion of  the  system  as  one  which  provides  in  the 
general  case  for  the  wants  of  the  peasant  while 
relieving  him  of  all  anxiety  about  markets  and 
prices,  he  admits  that  a  metayer  peasantry  never 
advance  beyond  the  humble,  happy,  and  contented 
lot  which  immediately  falls  to  them.  It  is  a 
system,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  application 
of  large  capital  to  cultivation,  and  consequently 
with  the  extraction  of  the  highest  value  which  the 
soil  can  yield.  A  tenant  will  hesitate  to  lay  £50 
worth  of  guano  on  his  fields  if  half  the  additional 
crop  it  will  bring  goes  to  his  landlord.  To  those 
who  maintain  that  the  moral  effect  of  the  system 
is  beneficial,  this  will  be  no  argument  against  it, 
but  to  the  poHtical  economist  it  is  an  argument 
against  the  practicability  of  the  system  in  a  rich 
money-making  agricultural  country.  Where  there 
is  an  enterprising  peasantry  without  capital  it  is  a 
valuable  resource ;  a  great  portion  of  the  valuable 
agricultural  districts  of  Scotland  were  thus  brought 
into  cultivation  by  improvers  whose  rent  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  crop.  But  while  these  very  districts  in 
a  great  measure  owe  their  present  prosperity,  and 
the  existence  of  a  set  of  capitalist-farmers  to  such  a 
system  of  cultivation  pursued  with  more  energy 
than  M.  Sismondi  considers  natural  to  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  substitution  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment for  money-rent  would  now  be  a  very  serious 
waste. 

METELLUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family  of 
the  plebeian  gens  CseciUa,  which  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  first  families  of  the  Roman  nobility. — One  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  family  was 
QniNTUS  C^ciLius  M.  Macedonicus,  who  received 
his  surname  from  his  victory  over  Andriscus,  an 
aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  (148  B.C.).  His 
life  was  considered  by  ancient  writers  an  example 
of  the  greatest  felicity.  He  died  115  B.C. — Another 
was  QpiNTUs  CaiciLius  M.  Numidicus,  who  twice 
defeated  Jugurtha  in  Numidia  (109  B.C.),  and  was 
celebrated  for  his  integrity  of  character,  but  was 
superseded  in  his  command  by  Marius.  His  son, 
QuiNTUS  Ceoilius  M.,  surnamed  Pius,  joined  SuUa 
in  83  B.C.,  but  sought  to  moderate  tiie  severity 
of  his  proscriptions.  He,  too,  bore  a  distinguished 
character  for  virtue. — Quintus  Gscilics  M.  Cee- 
Ticus  conquered  Crete,  and  reduced  it  to  a  Roman 
province  (67  B.C.). — Quintus  C^cilius  M.  Pius 
SciPio,  sometimes  called  QuiN'rirs  Scipio,  and  some- 
times SciPio  M.,  was  a  son  of  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  who  was  adopted  by  one  of  the  MeteUi,  and 
became  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  and  his  zealous 
partisan.  He  commanded  under  him  at  Pharsalus, 
maintained  war  on  his  behalf  for  some  time  in 
Africa;  and  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  (46  B.C.),  died 
by  his  own  hand. 

METEMPSYCHO'SIS.  See  Teansmiqration 
OF  Souls. 
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METEOEO'LOGY  (Gr.  rmtiora,  meteors,  or 
atmospheric  phenomena)  was  originally  applied  to 
the  consideration  of  all  appearances  in  the  sky,  both 
astronomical  and  atmospherical  j  but  the  term  is 
now  confined  to  that  department  of  natural  phil- 
osophy which  treats  of  the  phenomena  and  modi- 
fications of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  weather  and 
dimate.  The  leading  points  of  this  wide  subject 
will  be  found  under  such  heads  as  AEkolitbs, 
Atmosphere,  Baeometbe,  Boiling,  Clouds,  Dew, 
Electeicht,  Evapokation,  Fog,  Hailstones, 
Halos,  Hoak-prost,  Lightning,  Magnetism, 
Eain,  Snow,  Storms,  &c.  We  confine  ourselves 
here  to  a  historical  sketch  of  the  science. 

Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena, 
meteorology  is  the  most  difficult  and  involved  of 
the  sciences,  and  seems,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  almost 
incapable  of  being  reduced  to  a  science  at  all.  On 
this  account,  the  only  procedure  admissible  in  the 
first  place  is  long  and  patient  observation,  and  a 
faithful  recording  of  facts. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  make  up 
the  science,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  occupied 
men's  minds  from  a  remote  antiquity.  The  splendid 
and  ever-varying  panorama  of  the  sky,  and  the 
changes  of  temperature  through  the  days  and  the 
seasons,  with  all  the  other  elements  constituting 
the  weather,  and  thus  powerfully  affecting  the 
necessities  and  comfort  of  man,  are  of  a  nature 
well  fitted  to  arrest  his  attention.  From  the 
time  spent  in  the  open  air  in  the  early  ages,  and 
from  the  imperfect  protection  afforded  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  those  appearances  which 
experience  proved  to  precede  a  change  of  weather 
would  be  eagerly  recorded  and  handed  down.  In 
this  way,  many  most  valuable  facts  were  ascertained 
and  passed  current  from  hand  to  hand ;  and,  per- 
haps, there  is  no  science  of  which  more  of  the 
leading  facts  and  inferences  have  been  from  so  early 
a  period  incorporated  into  popular  language. 

Aristotle  was  the  first  who  collected,  in  his  work 
On  Meteors,  the  current  prognostics  of  the  weather. 
Some  of  these  were  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  who 
had  studied  the  science  as  a  branch  of  astronomy, 
while  a  considerable  number  were  the  result  of  his 
own  observation,  and  bear  the  mark  of  his  singu- 
larly acute  and  refiective  mind.  The  next  writer 
who  took  up  the  subject  was  Theophrastus,  one  of 
Aristotle's  pupils,  who  classified  the  opinions  com- 
monly received  regarding  the  weather  under  four 
heads,  viz.,  the  prognostics  of  rain,  of  wind,  of  storm, 
and  of  fine  weather.  The  subject  was  discussed 
purely  in  its  popular  and  practical  bearings,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  explain  phenomena  whose 
occurrence  appeared  so  irregular  and  capricious. 
Cicero,  Virgil,  and  a  few  other  writers  also  wrote 
on  the  subject  without  making  any  substantial 
accessions  to  our  knowledge ;  indeed,  the  treatise  of 
Theophrastus  contains  nearly  all  that  was  known 
down  to  comparatively  recent  times.  Partial 
explanations  were  attempted  by  Aristotle  and 
Lucretius,  but  as  they  wanted  the  elements  neces- 
sary for  such  an  inquiry,  being  all  but  totally 
ignorant  of  every  department  of  physical  science, 
their  explanations  were  necessarily  vague,  and  often 
ridiculous  and  absurd. 

In  this  dormant  condition,  meteorology  remained 
for  ages,  and  no  progress  was  made  tiU  proper 
instruments  were  invented  for  making  real  obser- 
vations with  regard  to  the  temperature,  the  pres- 
sure, the  humidity,  and  the  electricity  of  the  air. 
The  discovery  of  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  made  by  Torricelli  in  1643,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  meteorology  to 
the  rank  of  a  science.  This  memorable  discovery 
disclosed  what  was  passing  in  the  more  elevated 
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regions  of  the  atmosphere,  ajid  thus  the  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  barometric  column  largely 
extended  our  knowledge  of  this  subtle  element.  See 
Barometer. 

The  invention  and  gradual  perfecting  of  the 
Thermometer  (q.  v.)  in  the  same  century,  formed 
another  capital  step ;  as  without  it,  nothing  could  be 
known,  beyond  vague  impressions,  regarding  tem- 
perature, the  most  important  of  all  the  elements  of 
cUmate.  This  great  invention  soon  bore  excellent 
fruit.  Fahrenheit  constructed  small  and  portable 
thermometers,  which,  being  carried  by  medical  men 
and  travellers  over  every  part  of  the  world,  fur- 
nished observations  of  the  most  valuable  description 
— the  comparative  temperature  of  different  countries 
became  known,  and  the  exaggerated  accoimts  of 
travellers  with  regard  to  extreme  heat  and  cold 
were  reduced  to  their  proper  meaning.  Little  less 
important  was  the  introduction  of  the  Hygrometer 
(q.  v.),  first  systematically  used  by  De  Saussure 
(died  1799)  and  afterwards  improved  by  Dalton, 
Daniell,  and  Koerner.  From  the  period  of  the 
invention  of  these  instruments,  the  number  of 
meteorological  observers  greatly  increased,  and  a 
large  body  of  well-authenticated  facts  of  the  utmost 
value  was  collected.  The  climates  of  particular 
parts  of  the  earth  were  determined,  and  the  science 
made  great  and  rapid  advances  by  the  investigations 
undertaken  by  distinguished  philosophers  into  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  changes  of  the  atmospheric 
phenomena. 

The  theory  of  the  trade-winds  was  first  pro- 
pounded by  Georgy  Hadley  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1735 ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  remarkable  fact,  that,  for  about  half  a  century,  it 
remained  quite  unnoticed,  when  it  was  independently 
arrived  at  by  Dalton,  and  published  in  his  essays. 

The  publication  of  Dalton's  Meteorological  Essays, 
in  1793,  marks  an  epoch  in  meteorology.  It  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  principles  of  philosophy  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  explanation  of  the  intricate 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  The  idea  that 
vapour  is  an  independent  elastic  fluid,  and  that  all 
elastic  fluids,  whether  alone  or  mixed,  exist  inde- 
pendently ;  the  great  principles  of  motion  in  the 
atmosphere ;  the  theory  of  winds,  their  effect  on 
the  barometer,-  and  their  relation  to  temperature 
and  rain ;  observations  on  the  height  of  clouds,  on 
thunder,  and  On  meteors;  and  the  relations  of 
magnetism  and  the  aurora  borealis — are  some  of  the 
important  questions  discussed  in  these  remarkable 
essays,  with  an  acuteness,  a  fulness,  and  a  breadth 
of  view  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  fruitful  subjects 
of  inquiry  that  engaged  the  attentipn  of  meteor- 
ologists was  dew.  The  observations  on  this  subject 
were  first  collected  and  reduced  to  a  perfect  theory 
by  Dr  Wells.     See  Dew. 

In  1823,  Daniell  published  his  Meteorological 
Essays  and  Observations,  which,  while  adding  largely 
to  our  knowledge  in  almost  every  department  of 
the  subject,  are  chiefly  valuable  as  bearing  on  the 
hygrometry  of  the  atmosphere.  Though  the  prac- 
tical advantages  which  he  anticipated  would  flow 
from  it  have  not  been  realised,  yet  this  difficult 
and  still  obscure  department  of  meteorology  stands 
indebted  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  philosopher. 
The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  vapour  through  the 
air,  its  influence  on  the  barometric  pressure,  and  its 
relations  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  atmos- 
phere, are  among  the  least  satisfactorily  determined 
questions  in  meteorology.  Since  this  element  is 
so  important  as  an  indicator  of  storms  and  other 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  since  so  much  remains 
stUl  to  be  achieved,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
soon  be   more  thoroughly  investigated.     A  most 
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important  addition  has  lately  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  experiments  on  radiant 
heat,  eapecially  as  regards  the  gases.  The  vapour  of 
water  is  there  shewn  to  exert  extraordinary  energy 
as  a  radiator  and  absorbent  of  heat ;  and  hence  the 
vapour  dissolved  in  the  air  acta  the  part  of  a  cover- 
ing or  protection  to  the  earth.  As  it  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  impervious  to  solar  and  terrestrial  radjation, 
it  foUows  that  if  the  air  were  quite  drained  of  its 
moisture,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  would  be 
so  intense  and  insufferable,  that  all  life  would 
instantly  perish,  there  being  no  screen  shielding  the 
earth  from  the  scorching  glare  of  the  sun  by  day, 
and  from  the  equally  scorching  and  blighting  effects 
of  its  own  radiation  by  night.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  this  great  discovery  will  soon  throw  light  on 
many  questions  of  meteorology. 

Electrical  observations  have  been,  of  all  meteoro- 
logical observations,  perhaps  the  least  productive, 
partly  owing  to  their  scantiness,  from  the  expense 
and  trouble  attending  them,  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
to  the  free  and  bad  use  made  of  the  name  of 
electricity  by  crude  theorists  in  explaining  jpheno- 
mena  of  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  confessed  their  ignorance.  But  the  brilliant 
discoveries  which  have  recently  been  made  on 
the  mutual  relations  of  heat,  motion,  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  the  other  forces  of  matter,  lead  us 
to  mdulge  the  hope  that  the  application  of  these 
results  to  meteorology  will  be  attended  with  dis- 
coveries equally  brilliant  and  important. 

Humboldt's  treatise  on  leothermal  Lines  (1817) 
constitutes  a  notable  epoch  in  experimental  meteor- 
ology. Dov§  has  since  continued  the  investigation, 
and  in  his  splendid  work.  On  the  Distribution  of 
Heat  on  the  Surface  of  the  Oldbe,  has  given  charts  of 
the  world,  shewing  the  temperature  for  each  month 
and  for  the  year,  and  also  charts  of  abnormal  tem- 
peratures. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate 
the  value  of  this  work,  for  though,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  lines  are  hypothetical,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  close  approximation  to  the  march 
of  mean  temperature  and  its  distribution  over  the 
earth  through  the  year,  has  been  arrived  at.  The 
idea  has  been  carried  out  with  greater  fulness  of 
detail  by  the  United  States'  government  in  the 
beautiful  and  elaborate  series  of  charts  of  temper- 
ature and  rainfall  riven  in  the  Army  Meteorological 
Register  for  1855.  In  these  charts,  the  temperature 
and  rainfall  in  the  different  seasons  for  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  deduced  from  accurate  obser- 
vations, may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  governments  wUl  undertake  the  pre- 
paration and  publication  of  similar  charts,  the  value 
of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  establishment  of  meteorological  societies 
during  the  last  foiirteen  years  must  also  be  com- 
memorated as  contributing  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
solid  advancement  of  the  science  which,  more  than 
any  other,  must  depend  on  extensive  and  carefully 
conducted  observation.  In  this  respect,  the  United 
States  stand  pre-eminent,  the  observers  there  num- 
bering nearly  800.  Great  Britain  is  also  well  repre- 
sented in  the  English  and  Scottish  societies,  which 
together  number  about  150  observers.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  the  science  is  also  being 
widely  cultivated.  For  the  last  three  years,  owing 
to  the  disastrous  flooding  of  the  Rhone,  an  inquiry 
has  been  carried  on,  having  for  its  object  the  deter- 
mination of  those  causes  which  affect  the  rainfall 
in  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  Sa6ne.  Observers  in 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  have  been  secured  to 
co-operate  with  the  French  observers,  and  under 
the  able  management  of  M.  Foumet,  it  may  be 
expected  that  important  conclusions  respecting  the 


rainfall  and  the  progress  of  storms  will  be  arrived 
at,  and  means  devised  to  avert  the  calamity  of  these 
great  floods,  by  timely  warning  being  given  of  their 
approach. 

A  special  object  of  meteorological  societies  is  to 
ascertain  the  degrees  of  heat,  cold,  and  moisture  in 
various  localities,  and  the  usual  periods  of  their 
occurrence,  together  with  their  effects  on  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  upon  the  different  agricultural 
productions;  and  by  searching  into  the  laws  by 
which  the  growth  of  such  products  is  regulated, 
the  agriculturist  may  be  enabled  to  judge  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  whether  any  given  article  can 
be  profitably  cultivated. 

But  perhaps  none  of  the  arts  have  benefited  to 
so  large  an  extent  by  the  labours  of  meteorologists 
as  navigation.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  of  the 
prevaihng  winds  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
earth  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year — and 
the  regions  of  storms  and  calms — and  the  laws  of 
storms,  have  both  saved  innumerable  lives,  and  by 
pointing  out  the  most  expeditious  routes  to  be 
followed,  shortened  voyages  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
In  connection  with  this,  the  name  of  Captain  Maury 
(q.  v.)  deserves  special  commendation  for  the  signal 
service  he  has  rendered  to  navigation. 

Another  fruit  of  the  multiplication  of  meteoro- 
logical stations  is  the  prediction  of  storms  and 
'  forecasts '  of  the  weather,  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  United  States,  and  with  particular  ability 
and  success  by  Admiral  Fitzroy  in  England. 
Admiral  Fitzroy's  '  forecasts '  are  based  on  tele- 
grams which  he  receives  every  morning  from  about 
thirty  selected  stations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  continent,  from  Copenhagen  as  far 
south  as  Lisbon.  These  telegrams  give  the  exact 
state  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer, 
and  rain-gauge,  with  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind,  and  appearance  of  the  sky,  at  each  of  these 
thirty  stations  at  nine  in  the  morning.  In  the 
event  of  there  being  any  storm  or  other  atmospheric 
disturbance  ,at  one  or  more  of  these  places,  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  it  is  thus  conveyed  to 
London ;  and  it  is  thence  the  duty  of  Admiral  Fitz- 
roy to  consider  the  direction  in  which  the  storm  is 
moving,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  give  warning  of  its 
approach  by  special  signals.  But  in  addition  to 
warnings  of  storms,  there  are  also  given  daily  '  fore- 
casts' of  the  weather  likely  to  occur  in  the  different 
districts  of  Great  Britain  for  the  two  following  days, 
and  which  are  in  like  manner  founded  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  at  distant  points,  keeping  in  view 
the  atmospheric  currents  known  generally  to  prevail 
at  that  particular  time  of  the  year.  As  the  cost  of 
this  system  is  about  £2000  annually,  a  severe  test 
was  applied,  at  the  instance  of  the  Treasury,  from 
July  1861  to  June  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  expenditure  was  justified  by  the 
success  attending  it.  During  the  first  six  mouths, 
413  signals  were  hoisted,  and  in  214  cases  a  storm 
occurred  where  a  warning  was  given.  It  must  not 
be  inferred  that  in  the  remaining  199  cases  there 
was  no  storm  anywhere ;  all  that  is  meant  is,  that 
no  storm  occurred  at  the  places  where  the  signal 
was  given;  but  a  storm  may  have  occurred,  and 
probably  did  occur,  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country.  Now  that  the  system  has  been  longer  in 
use,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  signals  are  given 
from  a  better  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  if  the  test  were  again  apphed, 
the  correspondence  would  be  found  more  frequent. 
Since  the  barometric  depression  is  in  almost  aU 
cases  spread  over  a  wider  area  than  the  storm  which 
accompanies  it,  and  since  the  storm  occasionally 
passes  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
as  not  to  be  felt  on  the  earth's  surface  at  that  place, 
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it  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  time  must  yet  elapse 
before  a  suflSoiently  intimate  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  air  be  acquired  in  order  to  indicate 
■with  certainty  the  particular  places  where  the  storm 
■will  break  out,  and  where  it  will  not.  The  problem 
to.  be  practically  worked  out  is  this  :  Given  the  tele- 
grams from  the  stations  shewing  the  exact  meteoro- 
logical conditions  prevailing  over  the  included  area, 
■with  indications  of  a  storm  approaching  in  a  certain 
direction,  to  determine,  not  the  probable  area  over 
which  the  tempest  •wiU  sweep,  but  the  precise 
localities  which  will  altogether  escape,  the  places 
where  the  storm  wiU  rage,  and  the  places  where  it 
■will  not  touch  the  earth,  Wt  pass  innocuously  into 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  its  continu- 
ance, its  violence,  and  the  particular  directions  from 
which  the  wind  -wiU  blow  at  the  places  ■visited  by 
the  storm  while  it  lasts.  Considerable  progress  has 
already  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  this 
difBcult  problem;  and  if  a  complete  solution  be 
impossible,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  such 
an  approximation  ■will  be  arrived  at  as  wiU  render 
it  foolhardy  to  disregard  the  warnings  given. 

But  these  predictions  only  extend  to  a  few 
days.  Does  the  present  state  of  the  science  aiford 
any  grounds  to  hope  that  prediction  for  longer 
periods  wiU  yet  be  attained  ?  Weather-registers 
extending  over  long  periods  give  no  countenance 
whatever  to  the  notion,  that  there  are  regiilarly 
recurring  cycles  of  weather  on  which  prediction 
may  be  based.  Further,  the  manner  in  which 
good  and  bad  seasons  occur  in  diflferent  places  with 
respect  to  each  other,  shews  clearly  that  they  have 
no  direct  or  immediate  dependence  on  any  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  that  they  depend  directly  on 
terrestrial  causes.  Thus,  while  the  summer  of  1861 
was  almost  unpreoedentedly  wet  and  cold  in  Scot- 
land, the  same  summer  was  hot  and  dry  to  a  degree 
equally  unprecedented  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Italy ;  and  such  examples  may 
be  multiplied  almost  ad  infinitum. 

The  consideration  that  the  equatorial  and  polar 
currents  of  ■wind  at  any  locality  must  ultimately 
balance  each  other,  would  appear,  from  recent 
observation,  to  give  ground  for  prediction  extend- 
ing over  very  considerable  intervals.  Thus,  "  wet 
summer  was  predicted  for  Britain  in  1862,  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  most  unusual  prevalence  of 
east  ■winds  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  An  almost 
incessant  continuance  of  south-west  winds  followed, 
which  discharged  themselves  in  deluges  of  rain, 
clouded  skies,  and  a  consequent  low  temperature. 
As  these  south-west  winds  continued  with  little 
intermission  till  the  sjiring  of  1863,  less  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  south-west  winds  was  expected 
during  the  summer,  which  was  accordingly  looked 
forward  to  as  likely  to  be  fine  and  warm — a  pre- 
diction which  was  fully  realised,  more  especially 
for  the  earlier  part  of  the  season. 

The  following  are  a  few  standard  works  on 
Meteorology,  in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to  : 
L.  F.  Kaerntz's  Meteorology,  translated  from  the 
German  (Lond.  1845) ;  Dr  Ernst  Erhard  Schmid's 
Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologie  (Leipz.  1860) ;  Professor 
Espy's  Fourth  Report  on  Meteorology  (Washington, 
1857) ;  Drew's  Meteorology,  a  useful  handbook 
(Lond.  2d  ed.  1860) ;  Herschel's  Meteorology 
(Edinb.  1861)  ;  D.  P.  Thompson's  Introduction 
to  Meteorology  (Edinb.  1849). 

ME'THODISTS,  the  name  originally  given,  about 
the  year  1729,  by  a  student  of  Christ-Church  to  the 
brothers  Wesley,  and  several  other  young  men  of 
a  serious  turn  of  mind,  then  members  of  different 
colleges  of  Oxford,  who  used  to  assemble  together 
on  particular  nights  of  the  week  chiefljr  for  religious 
conversation.  The  term  was  selected,  it  is  believed, 
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in  allusion  to  the  exact  and  metlwdical  manner  in 
which  they  performed  the  various  engagements 
which  a  sense  of  Christian  duty  induced  them  to 
undertake,  such  as  meeting  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  Scripture,  visiting  the  poor,  and 
prisoners  in  Oxford  jail,  at  regular iyitervsXs.  Subse- 
quently, it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  followers  of 
Wesley  and  his  coadjutors,  when  these  had  acquired 
the  magnitude  of  a  new  sect ;  and  though  their 
founder  himself  ■wished  that  'the  very  name,'  to 
use  his  Own  words,  '  might  never  be  mentioned 
more,  but  be  buried  in  eternal  obli^vion,'  yet  it  has 
finally  come  to  be  accepted  by  most,  if  not  all  of 
the  various  denominations  ■who  trace  their  origin 
mediately  or  immediately  to  the  great  religious 
movement  commenced  by  John  Wesley.  For  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  earlier  development  of 
Methodism,  see  articles  on  the  brothers  Wesley 
and  WniTEriELD.  We  confine  ourselves  here  to  a 
brief  notice  of  its  organisation,  doctrine,  and  present 
condition. 

1.  Organisation. — This  appears  to  have  been 
partly  improvised  by  Wesley  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  Ms  position.  It  was  not  a  theoretical  and  pre- 
meditated, but  a  practical  and  extempore  system.  In 
the  Rules  of  the  Society  of  the  People  called  Methodists, 
dra^wn  up  by  himself,  he  says  :  '  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1739,  eight  or  ten  persons  came  to  me  in 
London,  who  appeared  to  be  deeply  convinced  of 
sin,  and  earnestly  groaning  for  redemption.  They 
desired  (as  did  two  or  three  more  the  next  day) 
that  I  would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer, 
and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  -wrath  to 
come,  which  they  saw  continually  hanging  over 
their  heads.  That  we  might  have  more  time  for 
this  great  work,  I  appointed  a  day  when  they  might 
all  come  together,  ■which  from  thenceforward  they 
did  every  week,  ■vdz.,  on  Thursday,  in  the  evening.' 
This  he  calls  'the  first  Methodist  Society.'  Its 
numbers  rapidly  increas'ed,  and  similar  '  societies' 
were  soon  formed  in  different  parts  of  England, 
where  the  evangelistic  labours  of  the  Wesleys  had 
awakened  in  many  minds  '  a  desire  to  flee  from  the 
virath  to  come,  and  be  saved  from  their  sins ' — the 
only  condition,  we  may  remark,  required  of  any  for 
admission  into  these  societies.  In  order  to  ascertain 
more  minutely  how  the  work  of  salvation  was  pro- 
gressing in  individual  cases,  Wesley  subdivided  the 
societies  into  '  classes,'  according  to  their  respec- 
tive places  of  abode,  each  class  containing  about 
a  dozen  persons,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
'  leader,'  whose  duties  are  partly  religious  and  partly 
financial.  1.  He  has  to  see  each  person  in  his 
class  once  a  week,  'to  inquire  how  their  souls 
prosper,'  and  to  encourage,  comfort,  or  censure,  as 
the  case  may  require.  2.  To  collect  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  his  class,  and  pay  it  over  to  the 
'  stewards'  of  the  society,  and  to  give  the  ministers 
all  necessary  information  regarding  the  spiritual 
or  bodily  condition  of  those  under  his  leadership. 
For  preaching  purposes,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
societies  were  aggregated — a  certain  number  of 
them  constituting  what  is  called  a  circuit.  This 
now  generally  includes  a  to^wn,  and  a  rural  circle  of 
ten  or  fifteen  miles.  To  each  circuit,  two,  three,  or 
four  ministers  are  appointed,  one  of  whom  is  styled 
the  'superintendent;'  and  here  they  labour  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  not  more  than  three.  Every 
quarter,  the  classes  are  visited  by  the  ministers,  who 
make  it  a  point  to  converse  personally  with  every 
member;  at  the  termination  of  which  proceeding, 
a  '  circuit-meeting'  is  held,  composed  of  ministers, 
stewards,  leaders  of  classes,  lay-preachers,  &c. 
The  stewards  (who  are  taken  from  the  societies) 
deliver  their  collections  to  a  circuit-steward,  and 
the  financial  business  of  the  body  is  here  publicly 
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settled.  At  this  quarterly  meeting,  candidates  for 
the  office  of  the  ministry  are  proposed  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  nomination  is  approved  or  rejected 
by  the  members.  '  Still  larger  associations  ai-e  the 
'  districts,'  composed  of  from  ten  to  twenty  cir- 
cuits, the  ministera  of  ■which  meet  once  a  year, 
under  the  presidency  of  one  of  their  number,  for 
the  following  purposes ;  1.  To  examine  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  to  try  'cases'  of  immorality, 
heresy,  insubordination,  or  inefficiency  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy.  2.  To  decide  preliminary  ques- 
tions concerning  the  building  of  chapels.  3.  To 
investigate  and  determine  the  claims  of  the  poorer 
circuits  to  assistance  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
body.  4.  To  elect  a  representative  to  the  com- 
mittee of  Conference,  whose  duty  is  to  nominate 
ministers  for  the  different  stations  for  the  ensuing 
year — their  appointments,  however,  being  subject 
to  the  revision  of  Conference,  In  all  the  financial 
and  other  purely  secular  business  of  the  districts, 
laymen  (such  as  circuit-stewards  and  others) 
deliberate  and  vote  equally  with  the  clergy.  The 
supreme  Methodist  assembly  is  the  '  Conference.' 
The  first  was  held  in  1744,  when  John  Wesley  met 
his  brother  Charles,  two  or  three  other  clergymen, 
and  a  few  of  the  '  preachers' — men  whom  ms  zeal 
and  fervour  had  induced  to  abandon  their  secular 
employments,  and  devote  themselves  to  declaring  the 
message  of  the  Gospel.  The  purpose  for  which  he 
called  them  together  was,  he  says,  '  for  the  sake  of 

conversing  on  the  affairs  of  the  "  societies" 

and  the  result  of  our  consultations  we  set  down  to 
be  the  rule  of  our  future  practice.'  In  the  course 
of  his  life,  Wesley  presided  at  forty-seven  of  these 
annual  assembhes.  The  Conference  now  consists  of 
100  ministers,  mostly  seniors,  who  hold  their  office 
according  to  arrangements  prescribed  in  a  Deed 
of  Declaration,  executed  by  John  Wesley  himself, 
and  enrolled  in  ChancM-y.  But  the  representa- 
tives previously  mentioned,  and  all  the  ministers 
allowed  by  the  district  committees  to  attend — 
who  may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  legal  Con- 
ference— sit  and  vote  usually  as  one  body,  the  100 
confirming  their  decisions.  In  this  assembly,  which 
is  exclusively  clerical,  every  minister's  character  is 
subjected  to  renewed  and  strict  scrutiny,  and  if 
any  charge  be  proved  against  hini,  he  is  dealt  with 
according ;  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  exam- 
ined both  publicly  and  privately,  and  set  apart  to 
their  sacred  office ;  the  entire  proceedings  of  the 
inferior  courts  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  are  finally 
reviewed ;  and  the  condition,  requirements,  and 
prospects  of  the  body  are  duly  considered. 

2.  Doctrine  and  Worship. — Under  this  head,  not 
much  requires  to  be  said.  Wesleyan  Methodists 
claim  to  be  considered  orthodox,  Protestant,  and  evan- 
gelical. The  propriety  of  the  last  two  appellations 
will  probably  not  be  disputed,  but  a  rigid  Calvinist 
might  object  to  the  first.  They  accept  the  articles 
of  the  English  Church,  but  believing  these  articles 
to  have  been  framed  on  a  basis  of  comprehension, 
they  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  accept  them 
in  an  Arminian  sense.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  they  are  out-and-out  Arminians. 
Their  great  distinguishing  doctrine  is  the  univer- 
sality and  freedom  of  the  atonement;  hence  they 
reject  the  Calviuistie  doctrine  of  predestination 
(which  they  conceive  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
former),  but  while  they  maintain  the  freedom  of  the 
will  and  the  responsibility  of  man,  they  also  main- 
tain his  total  fall  in  Adam,  and  his  utter  inability 
to  recover  himself.  If  these  two  appear  to  the 
human  understanding  to  conflict,  it  is  nevertheless 
asserted  that  the  Bible  teaches  both ;  and  it  is 
objected  to  high  Calvinism,  that  in  its  anxiety 
to  be  logical,  it  nas  shewn  itself  unscriptural.    Pro- 


minence is  also  given  by  the  Wesleyan  M.  to 
certain  points  of  religion,  some  of  which  are  not 
altogether  pecidiar  to  them.  They  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  men  who  profess  to  be  Christians  feeling 
a  persmial  interest  in  the  blessings  of  salvation — 
i.  e.,  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
adoption  into  the  family  of  God.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  certainty  of  final 
salvation.  They  believe  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  no 
assurance  to  any  man  of  that,  but  only  of  present 
pardon.  In  harmony  with  tliis  view,  they  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  and  hold  that  it  is  fearfully  possible  to 
fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  and  even  to  perish  at  last 
after  having '  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,'  and  having 
been  'made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  They 
also  maintain  the  perfectibility  of  Christians,  or 
rather  the  possibility  of  their  entire  sanctification  as 
a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  life.  But  Wesley 
'  explains '  that '  Christian  perfection  does  not  imply 
an  exemption  from  ignorance  or  mistake,  infirmities 
or  temptations ;  but  it  implies  the  being  so  crucified 
with  Christ  as  to  be  able  to  testify,  "  I  live  not,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me."'  He  regards  the  sins  of  a 
'perfect'  Christian  as  'involuntary  transgressions,' 
and  does  not  think  they  shoidd  be  called  'sins'  at 
all,  though  he  admits  that  they  need  the  atoniujg 
blood  of  Christ.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  their 
religious  services  use  more  or  less  the  English 
liturgy;  the  morning  service  being  read  ia  many 
of  their  chapels,  and,  the  sacramental  offices  being 
required  in  alL  They  observe  a  '  watch-night'  on 
the  eve  of  the  New  Year,  on  which  occasion  the 
religious  services  are  protracted  till  midnight,  and 
their  chapels  are  generally  crowded  to  excess ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  hold  a  '  covenant- 
service,'  at  which  congregations  stand  up  to  a  man 
(though  this  form  is  not  invariable),  and  solemnly 
vow  to  serve  the  Lord.  But  even  the  ordinary 
religious  services  in  some  places  are  frequently 
marked  by  an  ebullition  of  fervent  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  audience,  which  has  a  very  singular 
effect  upon  a  stranger. 

3.  History. — The  history  of  Methodism  is  for 
many  years  the  history  of  Christian  effort  to  evan- 
gelise the  neglected  'masses'  of  England.  The 
labours  of  Wesley,  and  of  those  whom  he  inspired 
to  imitate  his  example,  were  of  the  noblest  descrip- 
tion, and  met  with  remarkable  success.  The  refor- 
mation of  life  which  his  preaching  produced,  for 
example,  among  the  Kingswood  colliers  and  the 
Cornwall  wreckers,  is  a  testimony  to  the  power  of 
religion  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  The 
zeal  which  has  inspired  the  body  in  regard  to  foreign 
missions,  although  in  the  highest  degree  honourable, 
is  only  the  logical  development  of  their  efforts  at 
home — for  they  originally  regarded  their  society  in 
England  as  simply  a  vast '  home  mission,'  and  neither 
Wesley  nor  his  followers  desired  to  consider  them- 
selves a  '  sect,'  a  new  church,  in  the  common  usage 
of  the  term,  but  were  warmly  attached  to  the  old 
national  church,  and  considered  themselves  among 
her  true  children.  When  Wesley  died  (1791),  his 
'  societies'  had  spread  over  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  States  of  America,  and 
the  West  !Indies,  and  numbered  80,000  members. 
Since  then,  they  have  largely  increased,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  official  returns,  the  membership 
(including  the  numbers  in  foreign  missions,  em- 
bracing continental  India,  Northern  Europe,  China, 
Asia  Minor,  the  South  Sea  and  West  India  Islands) 
amounts  to  526,554  (of  whom  329,704  belong  to 
Great  Britain,  and  21,953  to  Ireland),  and  the  num- 
ber of  ministers,  1899.  The  annual  income  of  '  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society '  is  upwards 
of  iei40,000;   it  has  more  than  4600  chapels  and 
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preacliing-rooms ;  about  800  ordained  missionaries 
and  assistant-missionaries ;  1300  catechists,  inter- 
preters, day-scliool  teachers,  &c.  ;  15,000  gratuitous 
co-operators ;  and  about  150,000  scholars.  It  also 
supports  eight  printing-establishments. 

The  Wesleyan  M.  have  two  theological  colleges 
for  the  training  of  ministers,  one  at  Eiohmond  HaU, 
Surrey,  and  another  at  Didsbury,  South  Lanca- 
shire, besides  the  establishments  at  Sheffield  and 
Taunton,  and  two  schools  for  the  education  of 
sons  of  Wesleyan  ministers.  The  Methodist  Book- 
room  is  situated  in  the  City  Eoad,  London,  and 
issues  hundreds  of  thousands  of  religious  publica- 
tions (tracts,  &c.)  monthly.  The  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  professedly  in  connection  with 
the  body  are  the  larger  and  smaller  Magazines, 
the  Christian  Miscellany,  Wesleyan  Sunday  School 
Magazine,  monthly  Exercises  on  Scripture  Lessons, 
Marly  Days,  the  Watchman,  the  Methodist  Recorder, 
and  the  London  Quarterly  Eemeto.  Among  the  more 
eminent  Methodist  authors  may  be  named  the  two 
Wesleys,  Fletcher,  Benson,  Clarke,  Moore,  Watson, 
Drew,  Edmondson,  Sutoliffe,  Jackson,  Treffry,  Rule, 
Nichols,  Smith,  and  Etheridge. 

Methodist  Episcopai.  Chuech,  the  name  given 
to  the  Sooietjr  of  Wesleyan  M.  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  the  first  members  of  that 
body — immigrants  from  Ireland — established  them- 
selves as  a  religious  society  in  New  York  in  the 
year  1766.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  their 
numbers  had  considerably  increased,  and  they  wrote 
to  John  Wesley  to  send  them  out  some  competent 
preachers.  Two  immediately  offered  themselves  for 
the  work,  Kichard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor, 
who  were  followed  in  1771  by  Francis  Asbury  and 
Richard  Wright.  The  agitations  preceding  the  War 
of  Independence,  which  soon  afterwards  broke  out, 
interrupted  the  labours  of  the  English  Methodist 
preachers  in  America,  aU  of  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Asbury,  returned  home  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1777 ;  but  their  place  appears  to  have  been 
supplied  by  others  of  native  origin,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  so  that,  at  the  termination  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  they  numbered  43  preachers 
and  13,740  members.  Up  to  this  time,  the  American 
Wesleyan  M.  had  laid  no  claim  to  being  a  distinct 
religious  organisation.  Like  Wesley  himself,  they 
regarded  themselves  as  members  of  the  English 
Episcopal  Church,  or  rather  of  that  branch  of  it 
then  existing  in  America,  and  their  '  preachers'  as  a 
body  of  irregular  auxiliaries  to  the  ordained  clergy. 
'  Episcopal  churches,'  we  are  informed,  '  are  stiU 
standing  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  at  whose 
altars  Embury,  Pilmoor,  Boardman,  Strawbridge, 
^sbury,  and  Rankin,  the  earliest  Methodist  preachers, 
received  the  holy  communion.'  But  the  recognition 
of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  country, 
and  the  difference  of  feelings  and  interests  that 
necessarily  sprung  up  between  the  congregations  at 
home  and  those  in  America,  rendered  the  formation 
of  an  independent  society  inevitable.  Wesley  became 
conscious  of  this,  and  met  the  emergency  in  a 
manner  as  bold  as  it  was  unexpected.  He  himself 
was  only  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
having  persuaded  himself  that  in  the  primitive 
church  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop  were  one  and  the 
same  order,  differing  only  as  to  their  official  func- 
tions, he  assumed  the  office  of  the  latter,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  some  other  presbyters  who  had 
joined  his  movement,  he  set  apart  and  ordained  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  D.C.L.,  of  Oxford  University, 
bishop  of  the  infant  church,  September  2,  1784. 
Coke  immediately  sailed  for  America,  and  appeared, 
with  his  credentials,  at  the  Conference  held -at  Bal- 
timore, December  25  of  the  same  year.  He  was 
unanimously  recognised  by  the  assembly  of  preachers, 


appointed  Asbury  coadjutor  bishop,  and  ordained 
several  preachers  to  the  offices  of  deacon  and  elder. 
Wesley  also  granted  the  preachers  permission  (which 
shews  the  extensive  ecclesiastical  power  he  wielded) 
to  organise  a  separate  and  independent  church  under 
the  Episcopal  form  of  government :  hence  arose  the 
'  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.'    Nevertheless,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Episcopal  form  of 
government.  This  feeling  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
until,  in  1830,  a  secession  took  place,  and  a  new 
ecclesiastical  organisation  was  formed,  called  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Chuuch,  whose  numbers, 
at  the  seventh  general  conference  (1858),  amounted 
to  90,000  members  and  2000  preachers.     In  1842,  a 
second  secession  took  place,  chiefly  on  the  question 
of  slavery — ^the  seceders  pronouncing  all  slave-hold- 
ing sinfvJ,  and  excluding  slave-holders  from  church 
membership  and  Christian  fellowship  ;  and  in  1843, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Utica,  New  York,  where  a 
new  society  was  constituted  and  named  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Conuteotion  oe  America,  whose 
members,  in  1858,  amounted   to  20,000,  and   its 
preachers  to  300.     But  in  1844  a  far  larger  and 
more  important  secession  took  place  on  the  same 
question,  when  the  whole  of  the  Methodist  societies 
in  the  southern  or  slave-holding  states,  conceiving 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  proceedings  instituted 
at  the    general  conference  of   New  York    (1844) 
against  the  Rev.  James  0.  Andrew,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
bishops,  and  a  citizen  of  Georgia,  who  had  married 
a  lady  possessed  of  slaves,  resolved  to  break  off 
connection  with  their  northern  brethren.      Hence 
originated    the    Methodist    Episcopal    Church, 
South,  whose  numbers,  in  1859,  were  as  follow 
Travelling  preachers,  2661 ;  local  preachers,  5177 
white  members,  511,601 ;  coloured  members,  197,348 
Indians,  4236 :  total,  721,023.    Its  missionary  labours 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Southern  States,  and 
embrace  the  plantation-negroes,  Indians,  Germans, 
and  other  poor  whites.     It  supports  21  '  colleges,' 
several  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  pays  great 
attention  to  Sunday-schools. 

Returning  to  the  English  Wesleyan  M.,  we  now 
proceed  to  mention  the  various  secessions  from  the 
parent  body  in  the  order  of  time. 

1.  The  Methodist  New  Connection. — This 
society  detached  itself  from  the  older  one  in  1797.  Its 
doctrines  and  order  are  the  same  ;  the  only  dififerenoe 
being  that  it  admits  one  la3miau  to  each  minister 
into  the  Conference,  and  allows  them  to  share  in  the 
transaction  of  all  business  both  secular  and  spiritual. 
These  laymen  are  chosen  either  by  the  circuits,  or 
by  '  guardian  representatives'  elected  for  life  by  the 
Conference.  In  1859,  the  numbers  of  the  New 
Connection  were :  members,  26,396 ;  preachers,  186. 
It  has  also  a  mission  in  Canada,  embracing  about. 
5000  members. 

2.  PBiMinvB  Methodists,  vulgarly  designated 
Ranters,  were  formed  into  a  society  in  1810,  though 
the  founders  had  separated  from  the  old  society  some 
years  before.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  separa- 
tion was  a  disagreement  as  to  the  propriety  of  camp- 
meetings  for  religious  purposes  ;  and  also  upon  the 
question  of  females  being  permitted  to  preach.  A 
third  point  of  difference  is  the  admission  to  their 
conference  of  two  lay  delegates  for  every  minister. 
In  1859,  their  numbers  were :  members,  123,863 ; 
preachers,  610. 

3.  Independent  Methodists,  who  separated  in 
1810.  They  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
rejection  of  a  paid  ministry,  and  number  in  England 
and  Scotland :  members,  4000 ;  preachers,  290 ; 
scholars,  6000. 

4.  BiBLB  Christians,  also  called  Bbyanitbs,  were 
formed  by  a  local  preacher  named  Bryan,  who 
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seceded  from  the  Wesleyans  in  1815.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  origmal  body  appears 
to  be  that  the  former  receive  the  euoharistic  elements 
in  a  sitting  posture.  In  1859,  their  numbers  were  : 
members,  21,666 ;  preachers,  169. 

5.  United  Pebb  CHmiCH  Methodists  have  been 
recently  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  sects  of 
nearly  eqtual  numerical  strength.  The  older  of  these, 
called  the  Wbsleyan  Association,  originated  in  1834 
in  the  removal  of  one  or  two  influential  ministers 
from  the  original  coimeotion.  Points  of  difference 
subsequently  appeared  with  regard  to  the  constitution 
of  the  conference. — ^The  younger  sect,  called  the 
Weslbyajst  Reform  Association,  took  its  rise  in 
1849  through  the  expulsion  of  several  ministers 
from  the  parent  body  on  a  charge  of  insubordination, 
and  being  founded  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  last-mentioned  community,  arrangements  were 
entered  into  for  their  union,  which  was  subsequently 
effected.  Church  independency,  and  freedom  of 
representation  in  the  annual  assembly,  are  two  of 
the  most  prominent  distinctive  traits  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church.  Their 
united  numbers  in  1863  were:  members,  63,674; 
ministers,  224 ;  local  preachers,  2921 ;  Sunday 
scholars,  121,223  ;  Sunday-school  teachers,  20,041. 

This  is  perhaps  also  the  most  convenient  place  to 
notice  the  Welsh  Oalvinistic  Methodists.  They 
are  not  a  secession  from  the  followers  of  Wesley, 
but  originated  partly  in  the  preaching  of  his  friend 
and  fellow-evangelist,  Whitefield,  and  partly  in  that 
of  Howel  Harris,  a  Welsh  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Whitefield  was  a  Calvinist;  Wesley, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  on  some  points  decidedly 
Arminian.  A  difference  arose  between  them  on 
the  subject  of  election.  Henceforward  their  paths 
lay  in  different  directions.  Whitefield,  however,  did 
not  form  a  religous  sect;  and  after  his  death  (1769), 
his  followers,  being  left  without  any  distinct  bond 
or  organisation,  either  followed  the  leading  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  (q.  v.),  or  became  distributed 
among  other  denominations,  a  large  portion, 
especially  in  Wales,  becoming  absorbed  in  the  new 
societjrgradually  forming  itself  through  the  preach- 
ing of  Howel  Harris  and  his  coadjutors.  This  body, 
however,  was  not  formally  constituted  a  religious 
society  till  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Its 
government  is  pretty  similar  to  that  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  In  1859,  its  numbers  were :  members, 
58,577;  preachers,  207.  They  support  a  home 
mission  among  their  countrymen  in  England  and  at 
the  mines  in  Lanarkshire,  and  have  also  a  station  at 
Brittany,  and  two  in  Bengal. 

ME'THUEN  TREATY,  a  commercial  treaty 
between  England  and  Portugal  in  1703,  so-called 
in  consequence  of  being  negotiated  by  Paul  Methuen 
of  Corsham,  English  ambassador  at  Lisbon.  It  was 
agreed,  by  the  treaty,  that  the  wines  of  Portugal 
should  be  received  by  England  at  a  rate  of  one- 
third  less  duty  than  those  of  France.  In  1836,  the 
Portuguese  government  relinquished  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty. 

ME'THYL  is  an  organic  radical  homologous  with 
Ethyl  (q.v.),  being  the  lowest  term  in  the  series 
C„H„  +  J,  n  in  this  case  being  equal  to  2.  Its 
formula  is  C^Hj  ;  but  in  its  free  state,  two  atoms 
unite  to  form  a  single  molecule,  so  that  free  methyl 
is  more  accurately  represented  by  (C^Hs)  ^.  It  is  a 
colourless  gas,  of  specific  gravity  1036;  it  burns 
with  a  very  feeble  bluish  flame,  and  is  not  liquefied 
at  a  -temperature  of  0°.  It  is  obtained  by  acting 
upon  iodide  of  methyl  with  zinc,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl. 

Like  ethyl,  it  forms  a  very  numerous  class  of 
compounds,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 


important:  Hydride  of  Methyl  (CjHajH),  known 
as,  Light  Oarburetted  Hydrogen  (q.  v.),  Marsh-gas, 
and  Fire-damp,  may  be  obtained  either  naturally  or 
artificially.     As  a  natural  product,  it  sometimes 
issues  from  fissures  in  coal-seama,  rushing  forth  as  if 
under  high  pressure.    These  discharges  of  this  gas 
are  termed  '  Blowers '  by  the  miners,  and  it  is  by 
the  combustion  of  this  fire-damp  that  the  terrific 
explosions  which  occasionally  take  place  in  coal-pits 
are  caused.    For  its  combustion,  twice  its  volume  of 
oxygen  (and  consequently  ten  times  its  volume  of 
air)  IS  required ;  the  resulting  compounds  being  one 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  two  of  steam.    The 
vitiated  air  thus  produced,  which  is  utterly  unfit 
for  respiration,  is  known  as  the  after-damp  or  choke- 
damp,  and  is  as  much  dreaded  as  the  explosion 
itself.    Hydride  of  methyl  is  also  one  of  the  gaseous 
exhalations  from  marshes  and  stagnant  pools ;  and 
the  bubbles  that  rise  to  the  surface  when  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pond  is  stirred  up,  consist  chiefly 
of  this  gas.     It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by 
strongly  neating  a  mixture  of  crystallised  acetate 
of  soda,  hydrate  of  potash,  and  powdered  quick- 
lime.   It  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless  gas, 
which  may  be  breathed  without  apparent  injury  if 
well  diluted  with  air.     Hydrated  Oxide  of  Methyl 
(CjH30,H0),  known  also  as  Methylic  Alcohol,  Wood 
Spirit,  and  Pyroxylic  Spirit  (under  which  title  its 
properties  are  described),  is  the  strict  homologue 
of  vinous  or  ethylio  alcohol  (CiH5  0,H0).     Oxide  of 
Methyl  (O2H3O),  or  Methylic  Ether,  corresponds  to 
the  ordinary,   or,  correctly  speaking,  the    ethylic 
ether,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  produced  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  methylic  alcohol  and  sulphuric 
acid.    Oxide  of  methyl.  Eke  oxide  of  ethyl,  com- 
bines with  acids  to  form  a  class  of  ethereal  salts, 
or  compound  ethers,  as  they  are  termed  by  some 
chemists— as,  for  example:  Acetate  of  Methyl  (or 
methyl-acetic  ether),  C ^'3.^0,0 ^^^0 ^  ;  Butyrate  of 
Methyl  (or  methyl-butyric  ether),  G^li^O,Gs'E.^O^ ; 
Nitrate    of    Methyl     (or     methyl-nitric     ether), 
CjHjOjNOj ;    Salicylate    of   Methyl   (or   methyl- 
saKcylic  ether),  G^B.iO,OiJLfi^.    The  last-named 
compound  may  not  only  be  obtained  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  pj^roxyKc  spirit  with  salicylic  and 
sulphuric  acids,  but  occurs  ready  formed  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  constituting  the  essential  oil  procured 
from  the  Betula  lenta,  a  species  of  birch,  and  from 
the  Qaulthena  procumiens,  or  Winter  Qreen. 

Methyl  may  be  made  to  enter  into  combination 
with  bromine,  iodine,  chlorine,  and  fluorine,  the 
bromide  and  iodide  of  methyl  being  colourless 
fluids,  and  the  chloride  and  fluoride  colourless 
gases.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  numer- 
ous methyl  compounds  must  be  mentioned  the  arti- 
ficial bases  or  alkalies,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
ammonia  by  the  substitution  oi  one,  two,  or  three 
equivalents  of  methyl  for  one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  ammonia. 

If  only  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  methyl,  the  resulting  compound  is  NHj(02H3) 
or  CjHsN,  an  extremely  alkahne  gas  known  as 
meChylamine,  or  methylia,  which  is  more  soluble  in 
water  than  any  other  known  gas ;  water  at  55° 
dissolving  1150  times  its  bulk.  It  is  a  frequent 
product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  nitrogenous 
substances ;  and  it  is  present  when  many  natural 
alkaloids,  such  as  narcotine  and  morphia,  are  dis- 
tilled with  caustic  potash.  The  product  resulting 
from  the  substitution  of  two  equivalents  of  methjS 
for  two  of  hydrogen,  and  known  as  dimethylamine, 
closely  resembles  methylamine.  When  the  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  three 
of  methyl,  the  resulting  compound  is  N(CjH3)3 
<"^.  CeHjliT,  a  colourless  ga«,  which  is  known  as 
irimethylamine,  or  trimethylia,  and  has  a  disagreeable 
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fishy  odour.  It  oooura  in  large  quantity  in 
herring-brine,  and  has  been  detected  in  the  spirit 
in  which  anatomical  preparations  have  been  long 
kept.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Ghenopodium 
vulvaria  (or  Stinking  Goose-foot),  in  the  flowers  of 
Oratcegus  oxyacantha  (or  Common  Hawthorn),  and 
in  ergot  of  rye. 

ME'THYLATED  SPIRIT  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  0-830,  with  10  per  cent, 
of  Pyroxylie  (q.  v.)  or  wood-spirit.  This  addition  of 
wood-spirit  renders  it  unfit  for  drinking,  althou^ 
it  scarcely  interferes  with  its  power  as  a  solvent.  It 
is  allowed  by  the  excise  to  be  sold  duty-free  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  for  preserving  speci- 
mens in  museums. 

METO'NIC  CYCLE,  so  called  from  its  inventor, 
Meton,  who  flourished  at  Athens  about  432  B.  c,  is 
a  cycle  of  19  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
new  moons  fall  on  the  same  days  of  the  year,  and 
eclipses  recur  in  nearly  the  same  order.  This  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  19  solar  years  are  nearly 
equal  to  235  lunations,  their  average  values  being 
6939-68835  and  6939-60249  days  respectively. 

ME'TONYMY  (Gr.  metonymia,  signifying  a 
change  of  name)  is  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  one 
thing  is  put  for  another  to  which  it  bears  an  import- 
ant relation,  as  a  part  for  the  whole,  the  effect  for 
the  cause,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  &c.  For 
example,  'Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord.'  This  figure  is  very  expressive,  and  is  much 
used  in  proverbial  and  other  pithy  modes  of  speech. 

ME'TOPE,  the  space,  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric 
order,  between  the  triglyphs — generally  ornamented 
with  figures,  or  bulls'  heads,  or  paterae. 

M  E '  T  R  A,  an  ingenious  pocket-instniment, 
invented  by  Mr  Herbert  Mackworth,  about  1858.- 
It  combines  the  thermometer,  climometer,  goni- 
ometer, anemometer,  level,  plummet,  scales,  &c.,  so 
that,  by  its  assistance,  travellers  or  engineers  can 
at  once  record  their  observations.  It  enables  us  to 
determine  the  dip  of  rooks,  angles  of  crystals, 
temperature,  rate  of  wind,  to  take  levels  of  large 
surfaces,  determine  latitude,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters  connected  with  physical  science.  As  a 
pocket-instrument,  it  is  of  great  value. 

ME'TEE  (Gr.  measure)  is  that  regulated  succes- 
sion of  certain  groups  of  syllables  iu  which  Poetry 
(q.  V.)  is  usually  written.  A  greater  or  less  number 
of  groups  forms  a  line  or  verse  (Lat.  a  turning),  and 
in  modern  languages,  the  verses  usually  rhyme  with 
one  another  ;  although  this  is  not  at  all  essential  to 
the  notion  of  metre.  See  Rhyme,  Blank  Verse. 
In  the  classic  languages,  metre  depended  upon  the 
way  in  which  long  and  short  syllables  were  made 
to  succeed  one  another.  English  metre  depends, 
not  upon  the  distinction  of  long  and  short,  but  upon 
that  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  Thus,  in 
the  lines, 

The  ou'r|few  to'Us  |  the  kne'U  |  of  pa'rt|ing  da'y — 

Wa'rriors  and  |  chi'efs,  should  the  \  sha'ftorthe  |  swo'rd — 

the  accents  occur  at  regular  intervals ;  and  the 
groups  of  syllables  thus  formed  constitute  each  a 
metre,  or  measure.  The  groups  of  long  and  short 
syllables  composing  the  metres  of  classic  verse, 
were  caUed  feet,  each  foot  having  a  distinctive  name. 
The  same  names  are  sometimes  applied  to  English 
measures,  an  accented  syllable  in  English  being 
held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  long  syllable  m  Latin  or 
Greek,  and  an  unaccented  syllable  to  a  short. 

Every  metre  in  English   contains   one  accented 

syllable,  and  either  one  or  two  unaccented  syllables. 

As  the  accent  may  be  on  the  first,  second,  or  third 

syllable  of  the  group,  there  thus  arise  five  distinct 
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measures,  two  dissyllabic  and  three  trisyllabic,  as 
seen  in  the  words — 1,  folly  (corresponding  to  the 
classic  Trochee) ;  2,  reca'U  (Iambus) ;  3,  te'rribly 
(Dactyle) ;  4,  confu'sion  (Amphibrachys) ;  5,  absen- 
tee' (Anapaest). 

These  measures  are  arranged  in  lines  or  verses, 
varying  in  length  in  difierent  pieces,  and  often  in 
the  same  piece.  The  ending  measure  of  a  line  is 
frequently  incomplete,  or  has  a  supernumerary 
syllable ;  and  sometimes  one  measure  is  substi- 
tuted for  another.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that 
some  one  measure  be  so  predominant  as  to  give  a, 
character  to  the  verse.  Constant  recurrence  of  the 
same  measure  produces  monotony.  The  following 
lines  exemplify  the  five  measures  : 

1st  Measure. 
Ei'ch  the  |  trea'sure. 

Be'tter  I  si'xty  |  yea'rs   of  |  Eu'rope  |  tha'n    a  |  cy'cle  |  of 
Cajtha'y. 

2d  Measure. 

Alo'ft  I  in  a'w|ful  sta'te. 

The  pro'p|er  stu'd|y  of  |  manki'nd  |  is  ma'n. 

3d  Measure. 

Bi'rd  of  the  |  wilderness. 

Wa'rriors  and  |  chi'efs,  should  the  |  sha'ft  or  the  |  swo'rd. 

4th  Measure. 
The  de'w  of  |  the  mo'rning. 

0  you'ng  Loch|iuva'r  has  |  come  ou't  of  |  the  we'st. 

5th  Measure. 

As  they  ro'ar  |  on  the  slio're. 

The  Assy'r|ian  came  do'wn  |  like  a  wo'K  |  on  the  fo'ld. 

It  is  instinctively  felt  that  some  of  these  measures 
are  better  suited  for  particular  subjects  than  others. 
Thus,  the  first  has  a  brisk,  abrupt,  energetic  char- 
acter, agreeing  well  with  lively  and  gay  subjects, 
and  also  -with  the  intense  feeling  of  such  pieces  as 
Scots  wAa  ha'e.  The  second  is  by  far  the  most 
usual  metre  in  English  poetry ;  it  occurs,  in  fact, 
most  frequently  in  the  ordinary-  prose-movement  of 
the  language.  It  is  smooth,  graceful,  and  stately ; 
readily  adapting  itself  to  easy  narrative,  and  the 
expression  of  the  gentler  feelings,  or  to  the  treat- 
ment of  severe  and  sublime  subjects.  The  trisyllabic 
metres,  owing  to  the  number  of  unaccented  syllables 
iu  them,  are  rapid  in  their  movement,  and  calculated 
to  express  rushing,  bounding,  impetuous  feelings. 
They  are  all  less  regular  than  the  dissyllabic  metres. 
One  of  them  is  frequently  substituted  for  another, 
as  in  the  opening  of  Byron's  Bride  ofAbydos : 

Kno'w  ye  the  |  la'nd  where  the  |  c/press  and  |  my'rtle 
Are   e'mblems  |  of    dee'ds   that  |  are   do'ne   in  |  their 

oli'me ; 
Where  the  ra'ge  |  of   the   vu'l|tQre,  the  lo've  |  of  the 

tu'r|tle— 

where  each  of  the  three  lines  is  in  a  diflFerent  metre. 
In  addition  to  this  irregiilarity,  one  of  the  unaccented 
syllables  is  often  wanting.  For  instance,  in  Mrs 
Hemans's  poem.  The  Voice  of  Spring : 

1  co'me,  1 1  co'me !  |  ye  have  ca'Ued  |  me  lo'ng ; 

I  co'me  I  o'er  the  mou'n|tains  with  li'ght  j  and  so'ng — 

the  first  line  has  only  one  measure  of  three  syllables, 
although,  the  general  character  of  the  versification 
is  trisyllabic. 

In  a  kind  of  verse  introduced  by  Coleridge,  and 
used  occasionally  by  Byron  and  others,  the  unaccented 
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syllablea  are  altogether  left  out  of  aocovmt,  and  the 
versiiication  ia  made  to  depend  upon  having  a 
regular  number  of  accents  in  the  line : 

There  i's  not  wi'nd  enou'gh  to  twi'rl 

The  o'ne  red  le'af,  the  la'st  of  its  ola'n, 

That  da'nces  as  o'ften  as  da'noe  it  oa'n 

On  the  to'pmost  twi'g  that  looks  u'p  at  the  sky'. 

Here  there  are  four  accents  in  each  line,  but  the 
number  of  syllablea  varies  from  eight  to  eleven. 

To  scan  a  line  or  group  of  lines,  ia  to  divide  it  into 
the  measures  of  which  it  is  oompoaed. 

The  variety  of  combinations  of  metres  and  rhymes 
that  may  be  formed,  is  endless ;  but  a  few  of  the 
more  usual  forma  of  English  versification  have 
received  special  names,  and  these  we  may  briefly 
notice. 

OctosyllaUcs  are  verses  made  up  each  of  four 
measures  of  the  aecond  kind  of  metre,  and  therefore 
containing  eight  (octo)  syllables : 

With  fru'it|less  ]a'|bonr,  Cla'|ra  bou'nd 

And  stro've  |  to  sta'nch  |  the  gu'sh|ing  wo'und. 

Scott's  poems  are  mostly  in  octosyllabics,  and  so  is 
Sudibras,  and  many  other  pieces. 

Heroic  is  a  term  applied  to  verses  containing ^ue 
metres  of  the  second  kind,  or  ten  syllables.  Heroics 
either  rhyme  in  coupleta,  or  are  without  rhymea, 
conatituting  blank  verse.  Many  of  the  chief  narra- 
tive and  didactic  poems  in  the  English  language 
are  in  rhyming  heroica ;  as  thoae  of  Chaucer, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Cowper,  &c.  Milton's  two  great 
poems.  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Thomson's  Seasons, 
Cowper's  Task,  Wordsworth's  Excursion,  and  many 
others,  are  written  in  blank  heroics.  Metrical 
dramas  are  almost  always  in  blank  verse ;  in  which 
case  there  is  frequently  a  supernumerary  syllable, 
or  even  two,  at  the  end  of  the  line : 

To  be,  I  or  not  |  to  be,,  |  that  ia  |  the  ques|i»o)j  : 
Whether  |  'tis  no|bler  in  |  the  mind  |  to  suffer. 

In  Elegiacs,  the  lines  are  of  the  same  length  and 
the  aame  measure  as  in  heroics  ;  but  the  rhymes  are 
alternate,  and  divide  the  poem  into  quatrains  or 
stanzas  of  four  linea,  as  in  Gray's  Elegy.  The 
Spenaerian  stanza,  popularised  by  Spenser  in  the 
Fairy  Queen,  and  much,  used  by  Byron,  differs  from 
common  heroics  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
rhymes,  and  in  concluding  with  an  Alexandrine 
(q.v.). 

Service  metre,  also  called  common  metre,  is  the  form 
of  versification  adopted  in  the  metrical  Psalms,  in 
many  hymns,  and  other  lyrical  pieces.  From  being 
frequently  employed  in  ballads,  thia  metre  is  also 
called  ballad  metre.  The  flrat  and  third  lines  often 
rhyme,  aa  well  aa  the  second  and  fourth. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  usual  and  definite 
forms  of  versification.  In  many  poems,  especially 
the  more  recent  ones,  so  mucb  licence  is  assumed, 
that  it  is  difiiciilt  to  trace  any  regular  recurrence  or 
other  law  determining  the  changes  of  metre,  or  the 
lengths  of  the  lines ;  the  poet  seeks  to  suit  the 
modulation  at  every  turn  to  the  varying  sentiments. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  much  of  this 
refinement  of  art  is  not  thrown  away,  upon  ordinary 
readers  at  least,  who,  failing  to  perceive  any  special 
suitableness,  are  inclined  to, look  upon  those  violent 
departures  from  accustomed  regularity  as  the  results 
of  caprice. 

The  kind  of  verse  called  Hexameter  is  described 
under  its  own  name. 

METRE,  the  basis  of  the  '  metrical '  or  modem 
French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the 
unit  of  length.  The  fjrat  suggestion  of  a  change  in 
the  previous  system  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 


Philippe  le  Bel ;  but  up  till  1790,  no  important 
change  had  been  effected.  On  the  8th  May  1790, 
proposals  were  made  by  the  French  government  to 
the  British,  for  the  meeting  of  an  equal  number  of 
members  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  London,  to  determine  the  length 
of  the  simple  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  lat.  45° 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  the  view  of  making 
this  the  unit  of  a  new  system  of  measures.  The 
British  government,  however,  did  not  give  this 
proposal  a  favourable  reception,  and  it  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  French  government,  impatient  to 
effect  a  reform,  obtained  the  ajipointment  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  a  commission  composed  of 
Borda,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet,  to 
choose  from  the  following  three,  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  equator,  and 
of  the  fourth  part  of  the  meridian,  the  one  best 
fitted  for  their  purpose.  The  commission  decided 
in  favour  of  the  last — resolving  that  the  lo.im'o.aiiiith 
of  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian  (the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  measured  as  along  the  surface  of 
still  water)  be  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  new  system, 
and  be  called  a  'mfetre.'  Delambre  and  Mechain 
were  immediately  charged  with  the  measurement  of 
the  meridian  between  Dunkerque  and  Barcelona; 
and  the  result  of  their  laboura  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  twenty  membera,  nine  of  whom  were 
French,  the  reat  having  been  deputed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Holland,  Savoy,  Denmark,  Spain,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Roman,  Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  and  Helvetic 
republics.  By  this  committee,  the  length  of  the 
mfetre  was  found  to  be  443'296  Parisian  lines,  or 
39'3707904  English  inches ;  and  standards  of  it  and 
of  the  kilogramme  (see  Gramme)  were  constructed, 
and  deposited  among  the  archives  of  France,  where 
they  still  remain.  The  '  metrical  system '  received 
legal  sanction  2d  November  1801.  The  following 
are  the  multiples  and  fractions  of  the  metre  which 
are  in  common  use,  expressed  in  English  measure  : 


Millimetre, 

Centim^tro, 

Decimetre, 

Mbtbk, 

Decamfetre, 

Hectomfetru, 

Kilometre, 


Engliih  Inches. 
•0393707904 
■39370J904 
L3-937M904 
M33W904       = 
393-707904*-      = 
393707904  : 

3937O7904 


Eagliah  Feet.         EngliBh  Yardi. 
3-280U992  =         1-093633 
32-8II8992   =       10  93633 
32808992     =     109-3633 
3280-89.92       =   1093-633 


Myriamitre,     393707-904  =32808  992         =10936-33 

From  the  mfetre,  the  other  principal  units  of  measure 
and  weight  are  at  once  derived.  See  Ake,  Litre, 
Gramme,  Franc. 

ME'TRONOME,  a  valuable  small  machine  for 
indicating  the  correct  time  or  speed  at  which  a 
musical  composition  should  be  played.  It  was 
invented  in  1815  by  Malzel,  the  inventor  also  of 
the  automaton  trumpeter.  See  Automaton.  The 
test  of  a  correct  metronome  is,  that  when  set  at  60 
it  shall  beat  seconds. 

METBO'POLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT 
ACT.  The  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom,  owing 
to  its  immense  size,  has  been  regulated  for  aedile 
and  sanitary  purposes  chiefly  by  special  acts,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act.  It  had  long  been  subject  to  a  special  Building 
Act,  which  laid  down  minute  regulations  aa  to  the 
formation  of  atreets,  alteration  and  building  of 
houaes;  and  the  Metropolis  Buildings  Act  still 
contains  a  code  applicable  to  building  regulations, 
the  chief  principle  of  which  is,  that  no  person  can 
build  or  make  alterations  till  -they  have  been  duly 
approved  by  the  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  -to  see 
that  certain  conditions  have  been  complied  with  as 
regards  the  public  safety.  In  1855,  a  great  change 
was  made  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  metropolis, 
by  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  which 
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created  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  pro- 
vided it  with  extensive  powers  of  drainage,  sewer- 
age, lighting,  cleaning,  removing  nuisances,  and 
general  improvements,  and  with  powers  also  to  rate 
the  occupiers  of  houses  for  the  expenses  of  the 
general  management.  Formerly,  each  vestry  did 
what  it  thought  proper  within  its  own  parish,  and 
there  was  no  uniformity  observed  in  the  details  of 
management.  But  the  above  act  contained  a  code 
of  laws  affecting  numerous  details  of  street  and  city 
life.  One  important  function  was  the  systematic 
construction  of  sewers  and  the  removal  of  nuisances. 
No  new  building  is  now  allowed  to  be  built  with- 
out sufficient  drains  and  water-closets.  Paving  is 
enforced  in  most  cases. 

METEOPO'LITAN,  in  Church  Law,  the  bishop 
of  a  metropolis,  or  '  mother  city,'  upon  which  other 
episcopal  cities  are  in  some  sense  dependent.  The 
gradations  of  the  hierarchy,  on  which  this  depend- 
ence is  founded,  are  of  very  early  origin,  and  may, 
it  is  alleged,  be  traced,  at  least  in  germ,  in  the 
letters  of  St  Paid  to  Timothy  and  to  Titus.  The 
commentaries  of  the  Fathers  ',  (as  Chrysostom,  15 
Horn,  in  1  Tim.,  and  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecdes.  1.  iii. 
c.  iv.)  recognise  it  as  of  apostolic  institution.  The 
jurisdiction  of  metropoHtans,  according  to  the 
ancient  law  of  the  church,  was  very  considerable, 
and  extended  over  all  the  bishops  of  that  province 
of  which  the  metropolitan  see  was  the  capital.  It 
was  their  privilege  not  only  to  summon  and  preside 
over  provincial  councils,  to  consecrate  the  provincial 
bishops,  but  also  to  decide  certain  causes,  and  in 
other  ways  to  exercise  authority  within  the  sees 
of  their  suffragans.  Kecent  canons  have  very  much 
restricted  their  powers.  The  metropohtan  is  dis- 
tinguished from  an  ordinary  archbishop  by  his 
having  suffragan  bishops  subject  to  him,  which  is 
not  necessarily  the  case  of  an  archbishop. 

In  the  united  churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterburyj  and  York  in  Eng- 
land, and  those  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  in  Ireland, 
are  metropolitans.  In  the  newly-constituted  hier- 
archy of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  in  England, 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  has  the  rank  of 
metropolitan.  In  the  Roman  CathoKc  Church  of 
Ireland,  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  DubUn,  Cashel, 
and  Tuam  aU  possess  the  same  rank. 

METTBRNICH,  Clemens  Wenzbl  Nepomuk 
LoTHAE,  Prince  von  Metternich,  and  Duke  of  Pon- 
tella,  an  eminent  Austrian  diplomatist  and  states- 
man, bom  at  Coblenz,  15th  May  1773.  His  father, 
Feakz  Gboeg  Kabl,  Count  von  Metternich,  was 
also  an  Austrian  diplomatist,  and  an  associate  of 
Kaunitz.  He  represented  a  very  ancient  and 
distinguished  family,  whose  original  seat  was  in 
Jiilich.  Young  M.  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  Strasburg,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Mainz 
and  travelled  in  England.  In  1795,  he  married 
the  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of  the  celebrated 
minister  Kaunitz,  by  whom  he  acquired  large  estates. 
His  diplomatic  career  conmienced  at  the  congress  of 
Raatadt,  which  he  attended  as  representative  of  the 
Westphalian  counts.  His  rise  was  very  rapid  :  he 
added  to  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and  connections, 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  diplomatic  ability, 
with  the  most  graceful  and  winning  manners.  In 
1801,  he  became  Austrian  ambassador  at  Dresden ; 
and  on  the  outbreaking  of  the  third  coahtion  war,  he 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  In  1806,  he  went  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Paris,  and  concluded,  in  1807,  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  very  favoiurable  to  the  interests  of 
Austria ;  but  on  the  outbreaking  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria  in  1809,  he  was  detained  some 
time  ere  he  could  obtaia  his  passport.    In  course 
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of  that  year,  he  siicoeeded  Count  Von  Stadion  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  concluded  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  French  minister  Champagny,  and 
accompanied  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  to  Paris. 
He  guided  the  course  of  Austria  amidst  the  diffi- 
culties of  1812 — 1813.  He  maintained  at  first  a 
temporising  policy  and  a  scheme  of  an  armed  media- 
tion of  Austria ;  but  the  obstinacy  of  Napoleon 
reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  at  last  a 
decided  step,  and  led  him  to  resolve  upon  that 
declaration  of  war  by  Austria  against  France,  which 
took  place  in  August  1813,  and  he  subsequently 
conducted  with  great  abihty  the  negotiations  which 
ended  in  the  completion  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 
On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  emperor  of 
Austria  bestowed  upon  him  the  princely  dignity.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  almost  all  the  chief 
diplomatic  affairs  of  that  eventful  time;  and  after 
the  congress  of  ChatUlon  and  negotiations  with  the 
Count  d'Artois,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  signed  the 
convention  of  Fontainebleau  with  Napoleon,  went  to 
England  to  negotiate  concerning  a  new  quadruple 
aUianoe,  and  attended  the  congress  of  Vienna,  of 
which  he  was  unanimously  elected  president.  He 
signed,  as  Austrian  plenipotentiary,  the  second  peace 
of  Paris  20th  November  1815.  After  this,  he  con- 
tinued stiU  to  conduct  the  diplomacy  of  Austria, 
and  in  1821  was  appointed  chancellor  (Haus-,  Hof- 
und  Staatshanzler),  and  in  1826  succeeded  Count 
Zichy  in  the  presidency  of  ministerial  conferences 
on  home  affairs.  His  efforts  were  now  earnestly 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
the  Austrian  dominions  by  the  strictest  measures  of 
police  and  severe  despotism.  The  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848  breaking  forth  with  sudden 
violence,  caused  the  aged  minister  to  flee  from 
Austria,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  England ;  nor  did  he 
return  to  Vienna  tfll  the  end  of  1851,  when  he 
received  great  marks  of  honour  and  favour  from  the 
emperor ;  but  although  sometimes  consulted,  he 
was  never  again  asked  to  undertake  the  cares  of 
ofi&ce.  He  died  at  Vienna,  11th  June  1859.  The 
general  opinion  respecting  M.  has  been  well  expressed 
by  the  Times  newspaper :  '  He  was  renowned  rather 
than  great,  clever  rather  than  wise,  venerated  more 
for  his  age  than  his  power,  admired  but  not 
lamented.'  His  son  Richard  became  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III.,  after  the  peace 
of  ViUafranca. 

MBTTRAY.  The  Reformatory  of  M.  is  the 
true  parent  of  all  institutions  intended  to  reform 
and  restore  to  society,  and  not  merely  to  punish, 
juvenile  delinquents.  M.  Demetz,  a  member  of  the 
Parisian  bar,  struck  with  the  evils  and  hardship 
attending  the  committal  to  prison  of  young,  and, 
considering  their  training  and  habits,  scarcely 
responsible  criminals,  there  to  languish  hopelessly  for 
a  time,  and  then  to  emerge  worse  than  when  they 
entered,  resolved,  in  conjimction  with  the  Vicomte 
Bretignferes  de  Courteilles,  to  found  a  school  which 
should  have  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  this 
class  of  offenders.  In  1839,  accordingly,  the  Refor- 
matory, or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Colony  of  Mettray, 
was  set  on  foot,  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
Tours  in  France.  From  that  day  to  this,  M.  Demetz 
has,  by  his  assiduous  labours  and  self-devotedness, 
rendered  to  France  and  Europe  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  could  be  conferred  on  society,  by  proving 
that,  by  agricultural  and  other  labours  of  industry, 
and  weU-oonsidered  rules  of  organisation  and  disci- 
pline, the  neglected  and  criminal  may  be  trained  to 
take  their  place  honestly  and  honourably  in  society. 
The  children  consist  whoUy  of  orphans,  foundlings, 
and  delinquents ;  and  of  1815  pupils,  who,  since  its 
foundation,  have  definitively  left  the  colony,  871 
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became  agricultural  labourers,  421  workmen,  435 
soldiers,  and  88  sailors;  tlie  relapses  into  crime 
being  only  3-81  per  cent.  The  success  of  this 
establishment  i?  to  be  attributed  not  solely  to  the 
excellent  training  and  close  supervision  at  M. 
itself,  but  to  the  care  which  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
link  between  the  authorities  and  those  who  have 
left  the  colony.  The  payment  made  by  the  state 
is  only  'Jd.  a  day  for  children  sent  under  judicial 
sentence ;  the  large  extra  expenditure  necessarily 
incurred  being  defrayed  from  charitable  contri- 
butions from  the  individuals  constituting  the 
'  Paternal  Society  of  Mettray.' 

METZ,  an  important  city  of  France,  a  fortress 
of  the  first  rank,  and  the  strongest  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Moselle.  It  is  situated  on  the  Moselle  at  its 
confluence  with  the  SeiUe.  The  rivers,  which 
are  crossed  by  17  bridges,  afford  water-power  to 
several  mills.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  system  of 
fortifications.  The  military  establishments  of  the 
town  are  numerous  and  important.  There  are  six 
barracks;  a  hospital,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
in  France,  and  capable  of  containing  1800  patients ; 
several  immense  provision-magazines ;  two  military 
schools,  the  one  for  artillery,  and  the  other  for 
engineering ;  a  school  for  the  practice  of  these  arts ; 
two  arsenals,  and  a  powder-mill.  Its  streets  are 
wide  and  clean,  and  it  contains  numerous  spacious 
squares.  The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in 
1014,  and  finished  in  1546,  is  remarkable  for  its 
boldness,  lightness,  and  elegance,  and  has  a  beauti- 
ful spire  of  open  work,  373  feet  in  height.  The 
church  of  Notre-Dame-de-la-Ronde  is  a  noteworthy 
structure.  Its  choir  was  built  in  1130.  M.  contains 
also  many  other  noble  edifices  and  institutions, 
religious,  civil,  and  military.  Its  industry  is  active, 
the  chief  employments  being  laoe-making,  tanning, 
embroidering,  and  the  manufacture  of  brushes, 
clothing  for  the  army,  flannels,  pins,  and  canes ;, 
there  are  also  brass  and  copper  foundries.  Pop. 
66,888. 

M.,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Divo- 
durum,  was  the  chief  town  of  a  people  called  the 
Mediomatri<A,  whose  name  it  took  at  a  later  date. 
In  the  5th  c,  the  corrupted  form  Mettis  first 
came  into  use,  whence  the  modern  Metz.  M.  was 
destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  452.  At  the  death  of 
Clovis,  it  became  the  capital  of  Austrasia,  and  later 
the  capital  of  Lorraine.  In  985,  it  became  a  free 
imperial  town.  It  was  finally  secured  to  France  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 

MEURTHB,  a  department  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  formed  out  of  the  province  of  Lorraine, 
extends  immediately  south  of  the  department  of 
Moselle.  Area,  1,505,954  acres,  half  of  which  are 
under  tUlage,  and  40,455  in  vineyards ;  population 
(1862)  428,643.  Its  surface  is  undulatmg  and 
picturesque;  while  along  the  eastern  border  run  the 
vosges  Mountains,  rising  in  one  point  to  1148  feet 
in  height.  The  chief  nvers  are  the  Moselle,  and 
its  affluents  the  Meurthe  (from  which  the  depart- 
ment derives  its  name),  the  Madon,  the  SeiUe,  &c. 
This  department  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery  than  for  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  and  the  variety  of  its  productions.  In  average 
years,  400,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  20,064,000 
gajlons  of  vpine  are  produced.  The  arrondissements 
are  Nancy,  Cha,teau-Salins,  LungviUe,  Sarrebourg, 
and  TouL    The  capital  is  Nancy. 

MBUSE,  a  frontier  department  in  the  north-east 
of  France.  "S&rea,  1,536,107  acres,  of  which  828,302 
are  imder  tillage,  and -34,349  in  vineyards.  Pop. 
(1862)  305,540.  The  surface  is  traversed  from  south- 
east to  north-west  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills, 


which  form  the  right  and  left  bank  of  the  river 
Meuse  (see  Maas),  and  separate  it  from  the  basin 
of  the  Seine  on  the  west,  and  from  that  of  the 
Moselle  on  the  east.  The  Meuse,  the  Ornain,  and 
the  Aire,  are  the  chief  rivers.  The  soil  is  generally 
poor,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers, 
which  are  remarkably  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
The  usual  crops  are  raised  in  average  quantities. 
22,000,000  gallons  of  wine  (red  and  white)  are  made 
annually.  The  four  arrondissements  are  Bar-le-Duc, 
Commeroy,  Montmgdy,  and  Verdun.  The  capital  is 
Bar-le-Duo. 

ME'XICO  constitutes  the  south-west  extremity 
of  North  America,  and  occupies  a,  portion  of  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  south 
part  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Pacific 
and  Central  America,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  area  of  M.  is  about  850,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  (according  to  the  some- 
what untrustworthy  data  of  the  census  of  1857), 
8,137,853.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of 
the  provinces  (with  their  several  areas  and  popula- 
tions) into  which  the  republic  of  M.  is  divided,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  of  1857  : 


FroTiDces. 

Sup.  Area  in 
Square  MUeg. 

Pop,  in  1857. 

Agnas  Calientes,* 

86,329 

Chiapa, 

19,036'SO 

167,472 

Chihuahua, . 

102,645-90 

164,073 

Colima,    . 

3,305-40 

62,109 

Durango, 

49,360-60 

144,331 

Guanajuato,    . 

12,419-40 

729,103 

Guerrero,     . 

29,122-80 

270,000 

Jalisco,    . 

50,192-10 

804,068 

Mexico, 

16,865-60 

1,029,629 

Michoacan, 

26,172-30 

564,685 

Nuevo  Leon      \ 
and  Coahuila,  / 

81,016-90 

213,369 

Oajaca, 

33,123-30 

625,938 

Puebla,    . 

14,017-60 

668,609 

Queretaro,  . 

2,431-80 

166,165 

San  L.  Potosi, . 

31,905-30 

397,189 

Sinaloa, 

34,049-40 

160,000 

Sonora,    . 

131,11770 

139,374 

Tabasco, 

16,852-50 

70,628 

Tamaulipas,     . 

30,384-90 

109,673 

Tlaxcala, 

1,833-30 

90,158 

Vera  Cruz, 

25,53600 

349,126 

Yucatan, 

46,822-00 

668,623 

Zacatecas, 

31,915-80 

296,789 

District  of  1 
Mexico,  j 

100-80 

269,634 

California, 

58,384-20 

12,000 

Chief  Towni. 


San  Christobal,  6000 

Chihuahua,    .  14,000 

Colima,     .        31,000 

Durango,       .  22,000 

Guanajuato,     48,000 

Tixtla,       .         4,000 

Guadalajara,     63,000 

Toluca,     .       12,000 

Morelia,         .  25,000 

(  Monterrey, 

I  Saltillo,  . 

Oajaca,  . 

Fuebia,    . 

Queretaro, 

San  Louis, 

Culiacan, 

Ures, 

S.  Juan  B., 

Victoria,    . 

Tlaxcala, 

Vera  Cruz, 

Merida, 

Zacatecas, 


13,000 

19,000 

25,000 

71,000 

29,000 

40,000 

12,000 

7,000 

4,000 

6,000 

3,000 

8,000 

40,000 

25,000 

Mexico  (1858),  200,000 

La  Paz,      .        6,000 


Physical  Character,  &c. — The  great  mass  of  the 
Mexican  territory  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau, 
formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Central 
America  (q.  v.),  from  which  terraced  slopes  descend 
with  a  more  or  less  rapid  inclination  towards  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west. 
This  vast  tract,  which  extends  from  18°  to  32°  N. 
lat.,  and  from  95°  to  115°  W.  long.,  comprises  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  varied  zones  in  the  world ; 
for  while  its  geographical  position  secures  to  it  a 
tropical  vegetation,  the  rapid  dififerences  of  elevation 
which  characterise  it,  afford  it  the  advantages  of 
temperate  climates,  in  which  all  the  varieties  of  our 
European  flora  and  fauna  can  come  to  perfection ; 
and  it  thus  combines  within  its  limits  an  almost 
unparalleled  exuberance  and  multiplicity  of  natural 
products.  The  table-lands  of  M.  lie  at  elevations 
varying  from  5000  to  more  than  9000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  exhibit  great  differences  of 

*  The  province  of  Aguas  Callentes  belonged  till  1858  to  the 
province  of  Zacatecas,  and  its  area  and  population  are  given 
together  with  those  of  that  province. 
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level  and  varieties  of  soil.  They  generally  incline 
northward,  and  are  for  the  most  part  girt  in  by  low 
mountain  ehaitis,  among  which  rise  individual  lofty 
peaks,  as  Coflfre  de  Perote  (13,400  feet),  Orizava 
(ITiSyO  feet),  and  others ;  while  they  are  intersected 
by  higher  ranges,  above  which  tower  a  few  cones,  as 
Istaccihuatl,  the  White  "Woman  (15,700  feet),  and  the 
volcano  of  Popocatapetl,  or  the  Smoking  Mountain 
(17,880  feet).  These  volcanoes  and  several  others  of 
less  note,  lying  within  the  parallels  of  18°  15'  and 
19°  30'  N.  lat.,  form  a  transverse  volcanic  band 
between  the  two  oceans,  and  do  not  follow  the 
inclination  of  the  central  chain,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
volcanoes  of  South  America.  Volcanoes  also  occur 
isolated,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  plain  of  Mixteoapan, 
2900  feet  above  the  sea,  where,  in  1759,  the  volcano 
of  Jorullo,  which  stiU  emits  smoke,  was  formed 
after  an  eruption  by  which  a  surface  of  many  square 
mUes  was  raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain ;  in  fact,  every  part  of  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory betrays  the  volcanic  nature  of  its  formation, 
although  neither  earthquakes  nor  any  other  active 
phenomena  have  of  late  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  principal  chain,  intersecting  the  table- 
laud,  is  the  Sierra  Madre,  or  Tepe  Sueue,  in  which 
lie  the  chief  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  which,  after 
traversing  the  states  of  Queretaro  and  Guanajuato, 
divides  into  three  main  branches,  the  central  of 
which  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  these 
great  chains,  the  Mexican  territory  is  intersected 
by  numerous  lesser  ranges,  which  on  the  Pacific 
side  break  up  the  terraced  declivities  into  innu- 
merable deeply-cleft  valleys,  which  assume  almost 
the  character  of  steep  ravines  near  theiv  junction 
with  the  narrow  littoral  plains  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Violent  storms  rage  on  this  coast,  blowing 
from  the  south-west  during  the  hot  months,  when 
the  climate  is  as  prejudicial  to  whites  as  on  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  although  it  is  not  visited  by  the 
yellow  fever..  M.  may  be  said  to  be  generally 
deficient  in  navigable  rivers ;  for  although  some  of 
the  largest  have  a  course  of  more  than  1000  miles, 
few  are  free  from  rapids.  The  Kio  Santiago,  or 
Eio  Grande,  with  a  course  of  500  miles,  is  broken 
near  Guadalajara  by  60  falls  in  the  space  of 
less  than  three  miles ;  the  Kio  Grande  del  Norte, 
which  forms  in  its  lower  courses  the  boundary 
between  M.  and  the  United  States,  has  a  winding 
course  of  nearly  1800  miles,  but  it  is  only  navi- 
gable for  small  sailing-vessels  to  Matamoras,  60 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  a  bar  and  numerous 
shoals  prevent  the  passage  of  large  vessels.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  majority  of  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  GuU  of  Mexico.  The  eastern 
coast  generally  presents  great  obstacles  to  navi- 
gation, as  it  is  low  and  sandy,  unbroken  by  bays  or 
inlets,  and  lined  by  sandbanks  several  miles  in 
width ;  the  only  points  of  access  being  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  which  are  not  good  roadsteads,  as,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  rivers  have  little  water,  except  at 
the  rainy  season,  which  generally  sets  in  about 
June,  accompanied  by  overpowering  heat,  during 
the  prevalence  of  which  the  yellow  fever,  or  vomito 
prieto,  rages  like  a  pest  in  aU  the  low  lands.  M.  is 
on  the  whole  badly  supplied  with  water ;  and  since 
the  Spaniards  have  discontinued  the  system  of  irri- 
gation, which  was  followed  by  the  Aztec  races  with 
so  much  success,  jnany  tracts  have  become  barren, 
and  unsuited  for  the  purposes  of  human  occupation. 
A  great  portion  of  the  table-lands  can  only  be  used 
for  pasture.  Springs  are  rare,  and  many  of  the  rivers 
flow  in  deep  moimtain-beds,  without  receiving 
smaller  tributaries,  while  the  rapid  evaporation 
on  a  light  soil,  covering  porous  rocks,  leaves  the 
surface  dry  and  hot,  and  unable  to  support  any 
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vegetation  beyond  the  cactus  and  some  low  grasses. 
The  plains,  moreover,  contain  the  beds  of  numerous 
dry  salt  lakes,  but  this  is  chiefly  the  case  on  the 
north  and  east  of  the  table-land.  The  western  parts 
of  the  plateaux  between  100°  and  102°  W.  long, 
(known  as  the  Baxio)  yield,  by  careful  irrigation, 
rich  crops  of  maize  and  wheat,  and  rank  among  the 
most  fertile  agricultural  districts  of  Mexico.  They 
are,  however,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  sterile 
tracts,  either  covered  by  stones,  and  then  known 
as  'pedegral,'  or  with  lava,  when  they  are  charac- 
terised as  a  mal  pais  (bad  country).  In  contrast 
with  these  unprofitable  districts,  the  plains  are  occa- 
sionally broken  by  depressions  of  the  soil,  known  as 
Barrancas,  descending'  sometimes  1000  feet,  and 
measuring  several  miles  across,  which  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  watered  by  small  streams  running  through  the 
middle  of  the  valley.  M.  has  mimerous  lakes,  but 
few  of  any  importance ;  that  of  Chapala  in  Jalisco 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable,  being  more  than  90 
miles  long. 

Climate,  Products. — The  difi'erences  of  climate, 
depending  upon  the  different  degrees  of  altitude,  are 
so  great  in  M.,  that  the  vegetable  products  of  this 
vast  coimtry  include  almost  all  that  are  to  be  found 
between  the  equator  and  the  polar  circle.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  the  traveller  may  experience 
every  gradation  of  climate,  embracing  torrid  heat 
and  glacial  cold,  and  pass  through  different  zones  of 
vegetation,  including  wheat  and  the  sugar-cane,  the 
ash  and  the  palm,  apples,  olives,  and  guavas.  The 
Spaniards,  on  their  first  occupation  of  M.,  distin- 
guished its  great  climatic  divisions  under  the  charac- 
teristic names,  which  are  stiU  retained,  of  the  Tierras 
Oalientes  (hot  or  littoral  lands),  Tierras  Templadas 
(temperate  lands),  and  Tierras  Frias  (cold  or  high 
lands).  The  mean  annual  heat  of  the  Tierras  Cali- 
entes  is  77°;  and  the  soil,  which  is  generally  fertile, 
produces  maize,  rice  where  water  can  be  procured 
for  irrigation,  bananas,  pine-apples,  oranges,  manioc ; 
and  sarsapariUa,  jalap,  and  vanilla  in  the  littoral 
swampy  forests.  This  tract  has  only  two  seasons — 
the  winter,  or  season  of  north  winds,  and  the  sum- 
mer, or  season  of  breezes.  In  the  former,  the  hurri- 
canes are  the  terror  of  navigators,  but  the  coast  is 
clear  of  yellow  fever,  which  prevails  in  the  hot 
season.  On  the  medium  elevations  of  the  Tierras 
Templadas,  the  temperature  is  extremely  equable, 
varying  only  from  about  70°  to  80°  F. ;  the  cKmate 
healthy,  and  wherever  water  is  abundant,  a  per- 
petual summer  reigns,  yielding  a  varied  and  active 
vegetation,  which  embraces  all  the  cereals,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe, 
amongst  which  maize,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  and 
olives  are  produced  in  the  most  exuberant  abund- 
ance. The  Tierras  Erias,  which  would  scarcely 
have  been  characterised  as  cold  by  discoverers 
belonging  to  a  less  southern  chmate  than  Spain, 
possess  a  generally  temperate  climate,  the  mean 
annual  heat  ranging  between  66°  and  68°  F. ;  but 
on  the  highest  of  the  table-lands,  the  air  is  keener, 
and  the  soil  more  arid,  and  agriculture  is  limited  to 
the  cultivation  of  barley  and  of  the  agave,  or  Mexi- 
can aloe,  which  held  the  place  of  the  vine  among 
the  ancient  Aztecs,  and  is  still  extensively  culti- 
vated for  the  'sake  of  its  juice,  which  is  made 
into  the  fermented  drink  known  under  the  name  of 
pulque.  In  addition  to  the  vegetable  products 
already  referred  to,  M.  yields  coffee,  tobacco — 
whose  growth  is,  however,  limited  by  governmental 
restrictions — yams,  capsicums,  pepper,  pimento,  in- 
digo, ipecacuanha,  dragon's-blood,  copaiva,  fan-palms, 
india-rubber  trees,  mahogany,  rosewood,  ebony,  &c. 

The  products  of  the  mmes,  which  rank  among  the 
richest  in  the  world,  include  the  precious  metals. 
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The  gold-mines  of  M.  occur  principally  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  north  of  24°  N.  lat.,  and, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  metal  in  Australia,  their 
yield  surpassed  the  produce  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Silver  mines  abound  in  M.,  and  the 
argentiferous  veins,  which  may  be  said  to  intersect 
every  part  of  the  western  declivities  of  the  Andes, 
occur  in  some  places,  as  in  the  Vela  Madre  lode  at 
Guanajuato,  in  beds  varying  from  10  to  50  yards 
in  depth;  the  precious  metal  being  in  these  cases 
intermixed  with  sulphur  compounds,  antimony,  and 
arsenic.  But  although  these  mines  possess  the  addi- 
tional special  advantage  of  being  situated  in  fertile 
districts,  affording  abundant  food  to  miners  and 
their  cattle,  their  working  has  been  very  imperfectly 
carried  on,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country.  At  the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  annual  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  of  M.  was  upwards  of  £6,000,000,  of 
which  T^ths  were  yielded  by  the  silver;  Ijut  the 
political  disturbances,  preceding  and  consequent  on 
the  wars  of  independence,  have  very  considerably 
reduced  this  sum,  which  has  probably  never  been 
reached  since  M.  was  finally  separated  from  the 
mother-country.  In  addition  to  gold  and  silver,  M. 
yields  tin,  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  zinc ;  while  carbonate  of  soda,  used  in  smelting 
silver,  is  found  crystallised  on  the  surface  of  several 
lakes,  and  occurs,  together  with  common  salt,  in 
dry  seasons,  on  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  elevated  table-lands. 

Cattle,  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  sheep  abound  in 
M.,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  and  excel- 
lence of  the  pasture-grounds,  all  the  domestic 
animals  introduced  from  the  Old  World  have  multi- 
plied excessively.  Buffaloes  feed  in  the  lower  plains  ; 
goats  and  sheep  are  plentiful;  the  tapir,  wolf, 
American  lynx,  jaguar,  wild-cat,  several  species  of 
the  skimk,  the  brown  porcupine,  stag,  deer,  &c.,  are 
to  be  found.  Parrots,  humming-burds,  and  wild 
game  birds,  including  turkeys,  are  abundant;  and 
almost  all  the  lakes  yield  large  quantities  of  fish. 
The  cochineal  insect  and  the  silk- worm  are  reared 
with  great  success  on  the  table-land  of  Mixtecapan. 

Commerce,  &c. — Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
advantages  presented  by  her  natural  productions, 
and  the  important  geographical  position  which  she 
occupies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  M., 
owing  to  her  unsettled  government,  and  the  conse- 
quent insecurity  of  life  and  property,  has  shewn  a 
retrograde  movement  in  regard  to  commerce  since  the 
estabhshment  of  her  independence ;  and  the  annual 
value  of  her  trade  is  now  estimated  at  only  about  six 
or  seven  millions  sterling,  the  imports  amounting  to 
about  -Iths,  and  the  exports  to  ^Vas,  of  that  sum. 
The  precious  metals  constitute,  it  is  estimated, 
nearly  Aths  of  the  exports,  the  remainder  being 
made  up  by  productions  of  the  soil,  and  industrial 
products,  such  as  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods, 
soap,  leather,  saddlery,  gold  and  sUver  lace,  cigars, 
brandy,  &c.  England,  France,  Hamburg,  and  LUbeck, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  are  the  principal 
powers  with  which  M.  maintains  relations  of  foreign 
commerce,  while  the  city  of  Mexico  is  the  chief 
focus  of  internal  trade,  and  Vera  Cruz  the  principal 
port  for  maritime  commerce.  For  the  number  of 
ships  entering  and  clearing  the  ports;  of  M.,  see 
Vbka  Cbuz  and  Tampico.  The  financial  condition 
of  M.  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  such  disorder, 
since  the  establishment  of  independelice,  that  the 
expenditure  has  been  contmuaUy  increasing  beyond 
the  receipts ;  but  as  no  details  of  the  department 
of  finance  have  been  published  since  1856,  and 
those  made  known  before  that  period  were  not 
trustworthy,  it  is  impossible  to  give  thoroughly 
reliable  figures.  According  to  the  printed  estimates, 
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the  receipts  in  1856  were  8,500,000  piastres ;  the 
expenditure,  13,126,2.39  piastres;  deficit,  4,626,239 
piastres.  But  according  to  the  authorities  cited  by 
M.  Chevalier  in  his  recent  work,  Le  Mexique,  Ancien 
et  Modeme  (Paris,  1863),  the  receipts  amounted  to 
as  much  as  16  million  piastres,  whUe  the  expendi- 
ture exceeded  that  sum  by  IJ  million  piastres,  half 
the  receipts  heing  absorbed  by  the  budget  for  the 
war  expenses.  The  national  debt  is  reported  to 
have  amounted  in  1858  to  145  million  piastres. 

Army,  Navy,  Jic. — In  accordance  with  the  old 
constitution  of  M.,  the  standing  army  was  to  con- 
sist of  26,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of  65,000  men ; 
but  this  number,  which  had  fallen  to  nearly  half 
the  required  force  in  1855,  has  been  so  extensively 
reduced  since  that  period  by  continual  civil  wars, 
that,  according  to  Spanish  authorities,  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Juarez,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  with  the  French  in  1862,  was  unable  to 
bring  into  the  field  more  than  5000  infantry,  800 
cavalry,  and  9500  of  the  national  guard.  The  navy 
consisted  of  only  some  300  men,  while  the  fleet 
numbered  only  9  small  ships-of-war,  carrying  in  aU 
between  30  and  40  cannon.  Education  in  M.  is  in 
the  lowest  possible  condition,  even  among  the 
wealthier  classes,  although  the  various  military 
dictators  who  have  wielded  supreme  power  have 
all  in  turn  drawn  up  elaborate  schemes  for  the 
general  instruction  of  the  people.  There  is  a  uni- 
versity in  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  its  management, 
like  that  of  every  other  public  institution,  is  in  a 
disorganised  state,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

Religion,  <fcc. — ^The  Roman  CathoUo  is  the  dominant 
church  of  M.,  to  the  almost  entire  practical  exclusion 
of  lany  other.  M.  has  1  archbishop  and  1 1  bishops. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  inefficient,  the  courts' 
venal,  and  all  the  subordinate  ofiicers  of  the  law 
corrupt.  Brigandage  and  smuggUng  endanger  per- 
sonal security,  and  seriously  damage  the  resources 
of  the  nation. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  state  was,  in  1858, 
vested  in  the  hands  of  Benito  Juarez,  who  was 
to  bear  the  title  of  Constitutional  President,  and 
administer  public  affairs  in  conjunction  with  a 
legislative  congress,  composed  of  a  chamber  of  sena- 
tors and  a  lower  house  of  representatives.  Each 
province  was  to  elect  two  senators  and  one  deputy 
to  every  40,000  inhabitants,  and  was,  moreover, 
to  have  a  separate  provincial  legislative  chamber, 
presided  over  by  its  governor.  At  present  (from 
causes  set  forth  in  the  historical  portion  of  this 
article)  there  are  two  governments  in  M.,  that  of 
President  Juarez,  whose  seat  is  (1863)  at  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  that  of  the  Provisional  Regency  of  the 
Mexican  Empire,  whose  seat  is  at  Mexico.  The 
latter  was  appointed  by  the  Junta  Superior  del 
Gobiemo ;  which  was  itself  constituted  (16th  June 
1863)  by  a  decree  of  Marshal  Forey,  leader  of  the 
French  army  of  invasion.  It  is  composed  of  35 
members.  This  Jimta  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lished, under  French  influence,  an  Assembly  of 
Notahles,  whom  it  charged  with  deciding  in  the 
name  of  the  people  what  form  of  government  M. 
should  adopt.  On  the  10th  of  July  1863,  this  body, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  decided  in  favour 
of  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy,  and  that 
the  new  ruler  should  bear  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Mexico.  According  to  popular  report,  the  person 
selected  for  this  new  dignity  is  the. Archduke  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  brother  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  son-in-law  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium. 

History  of  Mexico. — The  history  of  ancient  M. 
exhibits  two  distinct  and  widely-differing  periods, 
the  former  of  which,  that  of  the  Toltecs,  appears 
to  have  begun  in  fiie  7th,  and  ended  with  the 
12th  c. ;  whue  the  second,  that  of  the  Aztecs,  began 
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in  the  year  1200,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
closed  by  the  conquest  of  Cortes  in  1519;  for 
although  the  race  has  maintained  occupation  of  the 
Mexican  territory,  its  existence  as  a  nation  ceased 
with  the  Spanish  domination.  The  origin  and  primi- 
tive seats  of  the  Tolteos  are  shrouded  in  mystery ; 
and  all  that  we  learn  of  this  people  is,  that  they 
came  from  the  north,  from  some  undefined  locality, 
which  they  designated  Tullan,  and  from  whence 
they  brought  to  the  valley  of  Mexico  the  first  ele- 
ments of  civilisation.  Their  laws  and  usages  stamp 
them  as  a,  people  of  mild  and  peaceful  instincts, 
industrious,  active,  and  enterprising.  They  culti- 
vated the  land,  introduced  maize  and  cotton,  made 
roads,  erected  monuments  of  colossal  dimensions, 
and  built  temples  and  cities,  whose  ruins  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  New  Spain  stfll  attest  theit  skill  in 
architecture,  and  sufficiently  explain  why  the  name 
Toltec  should  have  passed  into  a  synonym  for 
architect.  They  knew  how  to  fuse  metals,  cut  and 
polish  the  hardest  stones,  fabricate  earthenware,  and 
weave  various  fabrics  :  they  employed  hieroglyphics 
for  the  record  of  events,  were  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  eclipses,  constructed  sun-dials,  devised  a 
simple  system  of  notation,  and  measured  time  by  a 
solar  year,  composed  of  18  months  of  20  days  each, 
adding  5  complementary  days  to  make  up  tha  365, 
and  intercalating  12^  days  at  the  expiration  of  every 
52  years,  wliich  brought  them  within  an  almost  inap- 
preciable fraction  to  the  length  of  the  tropical  year, 
as  established  by  the  most  accurate  observations. 
.  These  and  other  arts,  with  a  mild  form  of  religion, 
and  a,  simple  but  just  mode  of  administering  the 
laws,  the  Tolteos  bequeathed  to  the  Aztecs,  who 
engrafted  upon  the  civilisation  of  their  predecessors 
many  fierce  and  sangxiinary  practices  in  their  reli- 
gious, and  many  puerUe  usages  in  their'  social  life. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  exact  time,  and  still  less 
of  the  manner  and  causes  of  the  departure  of  the 
Tolteos  from  M. ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  went  towards  the  south,  and  that  the  colossal 
architectural  remains  of  the  cities  of  Palenque, 
TJxmal,  and  Mitla,  in  Central  America,  are  the 
work  of  their  hands.  The  Aztecs,  as  we  have 
said,  imparted  to  the  institutions  of  the  Tolteos  a 
tinge  of  their  own  sombre  cruelty,  and  produced  an 
anomalous  form  of  civilisation,  which  astonished 
the  Spaniards  by  its  mingled  character  of  mildness 
and  ferocity.  Like  the  Toltecs  and  the  Chichmecs, 
a  rude  tribe  who  had  succeeded  them,  the  Aztecs 
came  from  the  north,  and  after  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  founded  in  1325  the  city  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  or  Mexico.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
their  empire  was  found  to  extend  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  stretching  on  the  Atlantic  from  18°  to  21° 
N".  lat.,  and  on  the  Pacific  from  14°  to  19°  N.  lat. 
Their  government  was  an  elective  empire,  the 
sovereign  being  selected  from  the  brothers  of  the 
deceased  prince,  or,  in  default  of  them,  from  his 
nephews.  Their  laws  were  severe,  but  justice  was 
administered  in  open  coiirts,  the  proceedings  of 
which  were  perpetuated  by  means  of  picture- written 
records. 

The  Aztecs  believed  in  one  supreme  invisible 
creator  of  all  things,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  named 
Taotl — a  belief,  it  is  conjectured,  not  native  to 
them,  but  derived  from  their  predecessors,  the 
Toltecs.  Under  this  supreme  being  stood  13  chief 
and  200  inferior  divinities,  each  of  whom  had  his 
sacred  day  and  festival.  At  their  head  was  the 
patron  god  of  the  Aztecs,  the  frightful  Huitzilo- 
pochtli,  the  Mexican  Mars.  His  temples  were  the 
most  splendid  and  imposing;  in  every  city  of  the 
empire  his  altars  were  drenched  with  the  blood 
of  human  sacrifice.  Cortes  and  his  companions 
(see   Diaz)    were    permitted    by    Montezuma    to 
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enter  that  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  to  behold  the 
god  himself.  'He  had  a  broad  face,  wide  mouth, 
and  terrible  eyes.  He  was  covered  with  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones;   and  was  girt  about 

with  golden  serpents On  his  neck,  a  fitting 

ornament  were  the  faces  of  men  wrought  in  silver, 
and  their  hearts  in  gold.  Close  by  were  braziers 
with  incense,  and  on  the  braziers  three  real  hearts 
of  men  who  had  that  day  been  sacrificed'  (Helps' 
Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  vol.  XL,  book  x.,  chap. 
4).  The  smell  of  the  place,  we  are  told,  was  like 
that  of  a  slaughter-house.  To  supply  victims  for 
these  sacrifices,  the  emperors  made  war  on  all 
the  neighbouring  and  subsidiary  states,  or  in  case 
of  revolt  in  any  city  of  their  dominions,  and  levied 
a  certain  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  by 
way  of  indemnity.  The  victims  were  borne  in 
triumphal  processions  and  to  the  sound  of  music,  to 
the  summit  of  the  great  temples,  where  the  priests, 
in  sight  of  assembled  crowds,  bound  them  to  the 
sacrificial  stone,  and  opening  the  breast,  tore  from 
it  the  bleeding  heart,  which  was  either  laid  before 
the  image  of  their  gods,  or  eaten  by  the  worshippers, 
after  having  been  carefully  cut  up  and  mixed  with 
maize.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Spanish  conquest,  not  less  than  20,000  victims  were 
annually  immolated.  These  atrocities  were  incon- 
gruously blended  with  milder  forms  of  worship,  in 
which  fruits,  flowers,  and  perfumes  were  offered 
up  amid  joyous  outbursts  of  song  and  dance. 
According  to  their  mythology,  Taotl,  who  deUghted 
in  these  purer  sacrifices,  had  once  reigned  in 
Anahuao  (a  name  which  at  first  probably  applied 
only  to  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  though  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  the 
whole  Aztec  empire)  in  the  golden  age  of  the  world, 
but  being  obliged,  from  some  unexplained  cause, 
to  retire  from  earth,  he  departed  by  way  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  promising  to  return.  This  tradition 
accelerated  the  success  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light 
skins  and  long  dark  hair  and  beards  were  regarded 
as  evidences  of  their  affinity  with  the  long-looked- 
f or  divinity.  The  Mexican  priesthood  formed  a  rich 
and  powerful  order  of  the  state,  and  were  so  numer- 
ous that  Cortes  found  as  many  as  5000  attached  to 
the  great  temple  of  Mexico.  The  education  of  the 
young  of  both  sexes  remained  till  the  age  of  puberty 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  priestesses ;  and  the 
sacerdotal  class  were  thus  able  to  exercise  a  widely- 
diffused  influence,  which,  under  the  later  rulers,  was 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  emperor  himself.  The 
women  shared  in  all  the  occupations  of  the  men,  and 
were  taught,  like  them,  the  arts  of  reading,  writing, 
ciphering,  singing  in  chorus,  dancing,  &e.,  and  even 
initiated  in  the  secrets  of  astronomy  and  astrology. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  in  1519,  the  Aztec 
throne  was  occupied  by  Montezuma,  an  energetic 
prince,  who,  after  his  election  to  the  throne,  which 
for  several  generations  had  been  occupied  by  his 
ancestors,  made  successful  war  on  the  powerful  and 
highly-civiUsed  neighbouring  state  of  Tlascala,  and 
on  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  ;  after  a  time,  how- 
ever, he  grew  indolent,  and  alienated  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  by  his  arrogance  and  exactions, 
and  by  his  unremitting  devotion  to  the  services  of 
the  temples.  Accordmg  to  the  oracles  which  he 
frequently  consulted,  great  changes  were  impending 
over  the  empire,  the  return  of  Quetzalcoatl  was  near 
at  hand,  and  the  fall  of  his  race  was  impending. 
The  tidings  of  the  arrival  on  the  coast  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Grigalva  in  1518  terrified  Montezuma  and 
his  priestly  councillors  ;  and  when  the  hieroglyphic 
reports  of  his  provincial  pflicers  announced  the  land- 
ing in  the  following  year  of  Cortes  and  his  com- 
panions, he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  dreaded 
strangers  by  sending    an    embaasy  charged   with 
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valuable  gifts  to  meet  them.  The  road  to  success 
was  thus  open  to  the  Spanish  captain,  who,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  advanced  from  St  Juan  de  UUoa  to 
M.,  and  gradually  subdued  the  entire  empire  of  the 
Aztecs,  whose  power  crumbled  to  dust  before  the 

greater  energy  and  superior  civilisation  of  their 
hriatian  invaders.  In  1540,  M.  was  united  with 
other  American  territories  under  the  name  of  New 
Spain,  and  governed  by  viceroys  ai)pointed  by  the 
mother-country.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  led  to  the  suppression  of  almost  every 
trace  of  the  ancient  Aztec  nationality  and  civilisa- 
tion, while  the  strict  system  of  sequestration  enforced 
in  M.  crippled  the  resources  of  the  colony ;  yet 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  M.  ranked  first 
among  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  regard  to  popula- 
tion, material  riches,  and  natural  products.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  vegetated  for  nearly  three  centuries 
in  a  state  of  semi-quiescent  prosperity,  interrupted 
by  few  disturbances  of  any  kind  until  the  year  1810, 
when  the  discontent,  which  had  been  gaining  ground 
against  the  vice-regal  power  during  the  war  of  the 
mother-country  with  Napoleon,  broke  into  open 
,  rebellion  under  the  leadership  of  a  country  priest 
named  Hidalgo.  The  defeat  and  subsequent  exe- 
cution of  the  latter  in  1811  put  a  partial  stop  to  the 
insurrection ;  but  the  atrocities  committed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  new  viceroy,  Calleja,  exasperated 
the  people,  and  gave  an  irresistible  impulse  to  the 
revolutionary  cause.  Guerrero  and  Kurbide  in  turn 
gained  signal  advantages  over  the  Spaniards.  For  a 
time,  Iturbide  maintained  a  self-eatabhshed  imperial 
rule  over  the  colony;  but  on  the  downfall  consequent 
on  his  tyrannical  abuse  of  power,  a  constitutional 
mode  of  government  was  inaugiu:ated,  and  in  1824 
the  independence  of  M.,  which  had  chosen  a 
federal  republican  form  of  government,  was  finally 
established,  and  in  the  following  year  definitely 
recognised  by  every  foreign  power,  except  Spain. 
The  Mexican  war  was  stained  with  excesses  and 
atrocities  on  both  sides;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Spaniards  gained  an  unenviable 
pre-eminence  in  regard  to  the  wanton  cruelty  which 
characterised  their  method  of  conducting  hostUities. 
With  them  the  war  was  one  of  extermination,  every 
commander  being  allowed,  at  his  own  discretion, 
to  hunt  down  and  slaughter  the  insurgents  like 
brutes.  The  welfare  of  the  new  republic  was 
unhappily  disturbed  by  constant  outbreaks  of  civil 
war  under  the  leadership  of  the  Escosses,  or  aris- 
tocratic faction,  and  the  Yorkinos,  or  democrats; 
and  the  history  of  the  quarter  of  a  century  during 
which  M.  has  exercised  independent  power,  leaves 
httle  to  recount  beyond  ever-recurring  acts  of 
violence,  and  the  rapid  and  summary  deposition  of 
one  president  after  another.  In  1836,  Texas  secured 
its  independence  of  the  Mexican  republic,  for 
which  it  had  struggled  for  several  years,  and  at  the 
same  period  differences  arose  with  France,  which 
were,  however,  brought  to  a  peaceful  conclusion 
after  the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1838  by  the  French 
troops.  In  1841,  General  Santa  Anna,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Bustamente,  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
direction  of  affairs,  from  which  he  had  been  more 
than  once  deposed,  and  under  the  title  of  Dictator, 
exercised  the  power  of  an  autocratic  ruler.  In  1845, 
M.  was  compelled  to  recognise  the  independence  of 
Texas,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  United 
States,  whose  troops  having  entered  the  Mexican 
territory,  provoked  a  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  government.  Hostilities  were 
carried  on  with  great  energy  by  both  parties  until 
1848,  when  peace  was  finally  concluded,  after  several 
bloody  engagements  had  been  fought  without  any 
definite  resSt  on  either  side ;  and  the  city  of 
Mexico  had  been  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Ameri- 


cans under  General  Scott.  In  1852,  after  Santa 
Anna  and  Herrera  had  been  in  turn  deposed  and 
recalled  to  power,  a  revolutionary  movement  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  brought  General 
Cevallos  for  a  time  to  the  head  of  affairs  ;  but,  when 
the  insubordination  and  arrogance  of  the  soldiery 
threatened  universal  anarchy,  Santa  Anna  was  again 
recalled,  17th  March  1853.  Having  reorgamsed 
the  army,  and  suppressed  by  the  most  cruel  severity 
the  insurrection  of  the  federals,  he  declared  him- 
self President  for  life,  and  thus  again  rekindled 
civil  war.  In  1855,  he  had  to  flee  from  the  country. 
Since  then,  utter  confusion  has  prevailed.  Santa 
Anna  was  succeeded  by  General  Alvarez,  who  held 
office  for  about  two  months,  after  whom  came 
General  Comonfort,  who  was  forced  to  resign  in 
1858;  when  a  General  Zulvago  assumed  supreme 
power,  but  was  almost  immediately  deposed  by  a 
General  Kobles.  This  person  also  proving  a  futility, 
Benito  Juarez  was  elected;  but  his  claims  were 
contested  by  General  Miramon — ^the  head  of  the 
priestly  and  Conservative  party — and  the  country 
was  plunged  in  civil  war.  The  acts  of  wanton 
aggression  and  flagrant  injustice  perpetrated  on 
foreigners  in  M.  during  this  period  of  internal 
disorder,  during  which  the  Cortes  passed  an  act 
suspendmg  all  payments  to  foreigners  for  tw6 
years,  could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  the  Mexican 

fovernment  the  serious  remonstrance  of  those 
luropean  powers  whose  subjects  had  just  cause  of 
complaint;  and  the  result  was  to  bring  a  fleet  of 
English,  French,  and  Spanish  ships  into  the  Mexican 
GuJe  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  satisfaction.  In 
December  1861,  the  British  minister  left  M.,  and  the 
Spaniards  disembarked  a  force  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
took  possession  of  the  fort  of  St  Juan  d'UUoa,  a 
step  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  arrival  before 
the  former  city  of  the  allied  fleet.  A  proclamation, 
signed  by  the  commauders-iu-ohief  of  the  three 
naval  divisions,  and  addressed  by  them  to  the  Mexi- 
can people,  elicited  no  satisfactory  reply ;  and  steps 
were  accordingly  taken  to  advance  at  once  upon 
the  capital.  This  measure  alarmed  the  provisional 
government  of  M.,  and  brought  about  an  armistice, 
with  a  view  of  negotiating  a  treaty  for  the  future 
regulation  of  commercial  intercoiurse  between  M. 
and  the  great  European  powers.  This  treaty  was 
drawn  up  and  provisionally  ratified  by  the  different 
commanders,  but  not  confirmed  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  consequently  the  French  troops  retained 
occupation  of  the  Mexican  territory  after  the 
English  and  Spaniards  had  declined  to  join  in 
further  hostile  demonstrations.  In  April  1862,  the 
French  emperor  formally  declared  war  against  the 
government  of  Juarez,  who  had  assumed  arbitrary 
rule  as  president  of  the  republic.  The  French, 
who  have  already  spent  £8,000,000  on  the  Mexican 
expedition,  have  not  met  with  the  sympathy  and 
welcome  from  the  people  at  large  which  the  assumed 
unpopularity  of  Juarez  had  led  them  to  anticipate  ; 
and,  although  the  taking  of  Puebla  and  other  decided 
successes  have  given  them  a  firmer  footing  in  the 
country,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  grievances  the 
Mexican  nation  may  have  against  their  govern- 
ment, they  entertain  a  deeply-rooted  hatred  against 
foreigners,  and  are  certainly  not  at  present  prepared 
to  welcome  with  cordial  unanimity  the  thorough 
reorganisation  of  their  political  system,  which  the 
European  powers,  with  France  at  their  head,  are 
initiating  for  the  country. — Comp.  Le  Mexique, 
Anden  et  Modeme,  par  Michel  Chevalier  (Hachette, 
1863). 

MEXICO  (City).  Mexico,  or  Mejico,  the  capital 
of  the  republic,  is  situated  in  19°  2Qf  N.  lat.,  and 
99°  S  W.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  valley  of 
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Tenochtitlan,  2^  miles  west  of  Lake  Tezcuoo.  The 
pop.  was,  in  18S8,  200,500.  This  beautiful  city,  which 
is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan  of  the 
Aztec  empire,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plateau, 
having  an  area  of  more  than  1700  sqxiare  miles, 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  including  five 
lakes  within  its  area.  The  principal  streets,  which 
all  converge  towards  the  great  square  of  Mexico,  are 
regularly  and  well  laid-out,  broad,  clean,  and  well- 
paved  and  lighted ;  but  the  buildings,  both  private 
and  public,  are  low,  and  of  a  light  style  of  architec- 
ture, in  consequence  of  water  being  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  city  at  only  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, and  partly  from  apprehension  of  earthquakes. 
The  Plaza  Mayor,  one  of  the  finest  squares  of  the 
western  world,  contains  the  cathedral,  a  spacious 
and  imposing  building,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
great  teocalU,  or  temple  of  the  Aztec  god  Mixitli, 
and'  adorned  vrith  the  hdlenda,  a  circular  stone, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  by  which  ■the  Aztecs 
used  to  represent  the  months  of  the  year.  The 
palace  of  the  Cortes,  in  the  same  square,  consists  of 
various  buildings  appropriated  to  offices  of  state, 
government  schools,  and  public  institutions  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  but  like  everything  else  in  Mexico,  has 
been  suffered  gradually  to  faS  to  decay  since  the 
evacuation  of  the  Spaniards.  Mexico  contains 
fourteen  churches,  nearly  fifty  monasteries  and  con- 
vents, and  numerous  charitable  institutions ;  the  fine 
hospital  has  been  converted  into  a  barrack ;  and  the 
university  and  academy  of  fine  arts,  both  of  which 
contain  valuable  collections  of  Aztec  antiquities,  are 
gradually  being  diverted  from  their  original  pur- 
pose. There  is  a  theatre,  and  a  circus  for  bull-fights ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  alameda  or  public 
walk  of  a  Spanish  city,  Mexico  is  remarkable  for  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  its  paseos,  or  raised  paved 
roads,  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees,  which 
diverge  far  into  the  country  from  every  quarter  of 
the  city.  Mexico  stiU  boasts  a  few  of  the  water- 
gardens  for  which  the  ancient  city  was  so  celebrated, 
and  although  no  longer  floatinij,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Aztecs,  they  form  attractive  objects  in  the  midst  of 
the  surrounding  swamps,  which,  by  the  negligence 
of  the  Mexicans,  have  been  sufi^ered  to  increase 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes.  The  trade  of  Mexico 
is  chiefly  a  transit-trade,  although  it  has  a  few 
manufactures,  as  cigars  of  superior  quality,  gold-lace, 
hats,  carriages,  saddlery,  &c. ;  and  these  articles, 
together  with  gold  and  silver,  and  some  of  the 
numerous  valuable  natural  products  of  the  Mexican 
plain,  it  transports,  chiefly  by  means  of  mules,  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  other  ports,  importing  in  return  the 
manufactured  goods  of  Europe  and  various  colonial 
l)roducts. 

MEXICO,  Gum  op,  a  basin  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  estimated  extent  of  which  is  800,000 
English  square  mUes,  is  closed  in  by  the  United 
States  on  the  north,  by  Mexico  on  the  west  and 
south,  and  its  outlet  on  the  east  is  narrowed  by 
the  jutting  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and  Florida, 
which  approach  within  500  miles  of  each  other. 
Eight  in  the  middle  of  this  entrance  is  planted  the 
island  of  Cuba,  dividing  the  strait  into  two — the 
Strait  of  Florida,  120  miles  wide,  between  Cuba 
and  Florida,  and  the  Strait  of  Yucatan,  105  mUes 
wide,  between  Cuba  and  Yucatan.  The  former 
or  northern  entrance  connects  the  guU  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  latter  or  southern,  with  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  depth  of  water  is  supposed 
nowhere  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  yet  the 
gulf  contains  few  islands — ^the  Florida  Keys,  the 
deltas  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  few  on  the  coast  of 
Yucatan,  being  the  most  important  of  them.  The 
shores,  which  are  very  sinuous,  form  numerous 
bays,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Bay  of  Oampeaohy 


(q.  v.).  The  coasts  are  mostly'  low  and  sandy  or 
marshy,  and  are  lined  with  numerous  lagoons;  good 
harbours  are  consequently  not  numerous,  the  best 
being  those  of  Vera  Cruz,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola, 
and  Havana.  The  gulf  is  visited  by  violent  northern 
gales  called  nortes,  which  prevail  from  September  to 
March,  when  they  attain  their  maximum  force,  and 
then  immediately  terminate.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  M.  is  the 
Qvlf  Stream  (q.v.),  which  enters  it  by  the  southern 
channel,  passes  round  it,  and  emerges  through  the 
Strait  of  Florida.  Owing  partly  to  the  pi-esence 
of  this  heated  current,  the  temperature  of  the 
gulf  is  8°  or  9°  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic 
in  the  same  latitude. 

MEYERBEER,  Jakob,  commonly  called  GiA- 
COMO  Meyeebeek,  a  celebrated  musical,  composer 
of  the  present  day,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Jewish 
banker,  and  was  born  at  Berlin,  September  5,  17944 
He  was  a  precocious  chUd,  playing  tunes  on  the 
piano  spontaneously  (it  is  said)  as  early  as  his  fifth 
year.  He  began  to  study  dramatic  composition 
under  Bernhard  Anselm  Weber ;  and  in  1810  entered 
the  school  of  Vogler  at  Darmstadt,  where  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  renowned  Karl  Maria 
von  Weber.  While  at  Darmstadt,  he  wrote  a  cantata, 
Gott  mid  die  Natur.  Subsequently,  he  composed 
an  opera,  Jephthah,  produced  at  Munich  in  1812 ; 
but  though  warmly  admired  by  his  friends,  Vogler, 
Weber,  and  others,  it  fell  flat  on  the  audience,  and 
was  considered  a  failure.  He  now  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  where  he  acquired  a  brUliaut  reputation  as 
a  pianist ;  but  another  opera  which  he  produced 
here  by  command  of  the  court,  Die  beiden  Khali/en, 
was  no  more  successful  than  the  previous  one. 
Italian  music  was  the  rage  at  the  time,  and  nobody 
had  a  chance  who  did  not  imitate  Eossini.  M. 
was  induced  by  his  friend  Sahcri  to  visit  Italy, 
where  he  became  an  enthusiastic  convert  to  the 
new  ItaUan  school,  and  began  the  composition  of  a 
series  of  operas  which  proved  highly  popular.  We 
may  mention  his  Eomilda  e  Constanza  (performed  at 
Padua  in  1819),  Semiramide  (Turin,  1819),  Emma 
di  Beshurgo  (Venice,  1820),  the  first  of  M.'s  com- 
positions that  excited  a  furor ;  Margheriia  d'Anjou 
(1822),  JlJsule  di  Grenada  (1823),  and  Crociato 
(Venice,  1825).  The  last  of  these  afforded,  perhaps, 
the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the  high  genius  of  its 
author,  and  was  received  with  great  applause  in 
Paris,  whither  M.  now  proceeded,  and  took  up  his 
residence.  In  1831,  was  produced,  after  numerous 
rehearsals,  his  Robert  le  Diable,  which  caused  an 
excitement '  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  Parisian  stage;'  while  it  was  received  with 
nearly  as  great  enthusiasm  in  England,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Russia ;  and  in  1836,  Les  Huguenots, 
in  which  he  reached  the  climax  of'  his  fame.  His 
next  opera,  Le  PropMte,  did  not  appear  till  1849, 
but  it  fairly  sustained  the  author's  reputation. 
Since  then,  M.'s  principal  productions  have  been 
Pierre  le  Grand  (1854)  and  Dinorah  (1858).  Died  1864. 

MBZB'N,  or  MEZENE,  a  district  town  in  the 
government  of  Archangel,  European  Eussia,  50  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  I'iver,  of,  the  same  name, 
remarkable  for  the  salmon  and  herring  fisheries 
which  supply  St  Petersburg  with  frozen  fish  during 
winter. 

MEZEN,  or  MEZENB,  a  river  in  the  north  of 
European  Russia,  rises  in  the  north  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Vologda,  and  flows  north-west  into  the 
White  Sea,  having  a  course  of  about  450  miles. 

ME'ZO-TU'R,atown  of  Hungary,  on  the  Berettyo, 
an  affluent  of  the  Koros,  60  miles  south-west  of 
Debreczen.  Pottery  is  made,  and  there  is  an 
important  market.    Pop.  15,680. 
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MB'ZZANINB,  a  low  story  introduced  between 
two  higher  ones,  or  occupying  a  part  of  the  height 
of  a  portion  of  a  high  story.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  small  windows  used  to  Hght  such 
apartments. 

MEZZOFANTI,  Giuseppe,  Cardinal,  a  remark- 
able linguist,  was  born,  17th  September  1774,  at 
Bologna,  where  he  received  his  education,  and 
subsequently  (1815)  received  the  oflice  of  imiversity 
hbrarian.  In  1831,  he  settled  in  Rome,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  Monsignore  ;  in  1833, 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the ,  College  of  the 
Propaganda ;  then  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library  ; 
and  in  1838,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal. 
He  died,  15th  March  1849,  at  Eome.  M.'a  Euro- 
pean reputation  was  founded,  not  on  any  literary  or 
learned  works  that  he  wrote,  but  on  the  almost 
miraculous  extent  of  his  linguistic  acquisitions. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  understood  and 
spoke  fifty-eight  different  tongues.  As  early,  indeed) 
as  1820,  Lord  Byron  called  him  '  a  walking  poly- 
glott,  a  monster  of  languages,  and  a  Briareus  of 
parts  of  speech.'  He  was  not  in  the  strict  sense 
a  critical  or  scientific  scholar;  yet,  although  his 
linguistic  skill  lay  chiefly  in  verbal  knowledge, 
his  acquirements  in  other  departments  were  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  See  Russell's  Life  of 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti  (Loud.  1858). 

MEZZOTI'lfTO.    See  Enqbaving. 

MIAGAO,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Panay,  one  of 
the  Philippine  Isles,  in  the  province  of  Iloilo.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  industrious,  comfortable,  and 
well  educated,  are  estimated  at  31,000  in  number. 

MIA'KO,  one  of  the  great  imperial  cities  of  Japan, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  is  situated  in  the 
south-west  of  the  island  of  Nipou,  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  plain,  and  about  30  miles  from  Osaoa. 
This  city,  where  the  Mikado  or  spiritual  emperor 
and  suzerain  of  the  empire  reigns  supreme,  is  the 
great  stronghold  of  Sintuism,  the  ancient  religion 
of  Japan — of  temple-worship,  priests,  monks,  cere- 
monies, and  ritualism.  Some  of  the  temples  are 
of  great  size  and  splendour.  M.  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  literature,  science,  and  art.  The  impe- 
rial palace,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  is, 
together  with  its  ward,  a  town  of  itself.  The  city 
is  connected  with  the  river  Yedogana  by  a  canal. 
The  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000. 

MIA'MI,  a  river  of  Ohio,  United  States  of 
America,  rises  by  several  branches  in  the  western 
centre  of  the  state,  and  after  a  south-south-west 
course  of  150  miles  through  one  of  the  richest 
regions  of  America,  and  the  important  towns  of 
Dayton  and  Hamilton,  empties  itself  into  the  Ohio 
River,  20  miles  west  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Great  M.,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Little 
M.,  a  smaller  river,  which  runs  parallel  to  it,  15  to 
25  miles  east,  through  the  Miami  Valley. 

MIA'SMA  (Gr.  pqllution;  in  the  plural,  Mias- 
mata), or  MALARIA.  It  is  proved  by  the 
experience  of  all  ages  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  marshy  districts  and  certain 
diseases,  especially  the  various  forms  of  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fever  ;  but  the  exact  nature 
of  the  noxious  agent,  and  the  circumstances  on 
which  its  formation  and  extrication  depend,  are 
even  at  the  present  day  not  altogether  established. 
It  is  clearly  neither  heat  nor  moisture,  for  the 
crews  of  clean  ships,  when  cruising  in  the  tropics 
at  a  distance  from  land,  are  usually  very  healthy ; 
nor  is  it  ,any  known  gas  extricated  from  the 
marsh,  for  the  gases  collected  by  stirring  up  marshes 
(carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carburetted 


hydrogen)  may  be  inspired  without  giving  riso  to  any 
symptoms  resembling  those  produced  by  malaria. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that 
the  noxious  agent  is  a  product  of  vegetable  decom- 
position occurring  under  certain  conditions  of  heat 
and  moisture.  That  vegetable  decomposition  is 
the  source  of  the  poison,  is  inferred  from  various 
circumstances.  For  example,  this  special  morbific 
influence  is  nowhere  so  powerful  as  in  the  deltas 
and  along  the  banks  of  large  tropical  rivers  which, 
in  their  flood,  bring  down  the  washings  of  the 
soil,  full  of  vegetable  remains,  which,  upon  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters,  are  left  reeking  in  the 
hot  sun.  Again,  the  poison  has  been  traced,  in 
various  places  in  Italy,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, to  the  practice  of  steeping  flax  in  stagnant 
waters,  and  even  in  streams ;  and  in  India,  it 
was  formerly  the  custom,  after  extracting  the 
colouring  matter,  to  throw  the  remains  of '  the 
indigo  into  large  heaps,  which,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  became  excellent  manure :  it  was 
foimd,  however,  that  these  heaps,  alternately  soaked 
by  the  heavy  rains  and  heated  by  a  tropical  sun, 
decomposed  and  emitted  miasmata  precisely  similar 
in  their  effects  to  those  produced  by  marshes. 
Marsh-miasmata  are  seldom  evolved  at  a  tempera- 
ture under  60°,  but  at  and  above  80°  they  are  preva- 
lent and  severe  ;  and  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
equator,  the  more  violent,  as  a  general  rule,  do  they 
become.  Although  moisture  is  necessary  to  the 
evolution  of  miasmata,  an  excess  of  it  often  acts  as 
a  preventive,  and  by  impeding  the  access  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  retards  or  prevents  decomposition.  This 
explains  the  apparent  anomaly  of  an  uncommonly 
rainy  season  producing  opposite  effects  in  different 
localities,  sometimes  not  far  distant  from  one 
another.  Thus,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  very  rainy 
season  induces  general  sickness  in  the  dry  and  well- 
cleared  island  of  Barbadoes ;  while  at  Trinidad, 
whose  central  portions  are  '  a  sea  of  swamp,'  and 
where  it  rains  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  exces- 
sive rain  is  a  preservative  from  sickness  ;  for  in  the 
seasons  when  rain  falls  only  eight  months  or  less, 
the  swamps  become  dry  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
severe  remittent  fevers  are  sure  to  follow. 

Chemistry  has  hitherto  failed  in  detecting  any 
special  ingredient  to  which  the  air  evolved  by 
marshes  owes  its  poisonous  qualities.  The  air 
collected  in  the  most  poisonous  districts  gives, 
on  analysis,  the  same  gases  existing  in  the  same 
proportions  as  normal  air,  nor  (if  we  except  the 
observations  of  Boussingault,  which  have  not  been 
confirmed  by  other  chemists)  does  it  give  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  any  organic  body. 

The  infecting  distance  of  this  poison  is  a  subject 
of  great  practical  importance ;  and  both  the  alti- 
tudinal  range  and  the  horizontal  spread  have  to  be 
noticed.  In  Italy,  it  is  estimated  that  ah  altitude 
of  about  1500  feet  assures  an  exemption  from  marsh- 
poison  ;  while  in  the  West  Indies,  an  elevation  of  at 
least  2000  feet  is  necessary.  From  observations 
made  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  during  the  ill-fated 
Waloheren  expedition,  it  appears  that,  in  Europe, 
the  horizontal  spread  of  marsh-miasmata  over  fresh 
water  is  less  than  3000  feet ;  but  over  salt  water — 
at  all  events,  in  the  tropics — the  horizontal  range  is 
greater.  The  extent  to  which  the  poison  may  sjiread 
horizontally  over  land,  is  a  much  more  complicated 
question,  and  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  effect  of  trees  in  intercept- 
ing miasmata  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  probably 
due  partly  to  their  condensing  the  vapours  of  the 
marsh,  and  partly  to  their  altering  the  direction  of 
the  current  of  air.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  caused  a 
wood  to  be  cut  down  which  separated  Villatri  from 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  in  consequence,  for  many 
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yeara,  there  was  a  most  severe  and  fatal  fever  in  a 
district  previously  healthy ;  and  the  same  results 
have  in  many  other  cases  followed  the  removal  of 


In  districts  where  this  poison  exists,  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  those  who  go  out  of  their  houses 
only  during  the  day,  after  the  morning  fogs  have 
dispersed,  and  before  the  evening  mists  appear, 
often  escape  the  bad  effects ;  and  a  full  meal,  with 
a  few  grains  of  quinine,  should  he  taken  before 
exposure  to  the  morning  air  by  travellers  in  a 
malarious  district.  v 

Dr  Wood  of  Philadelphia  has  pointed  out  the 
extraordinary  and  very  important  fact,  that  mias- 
mata are  neutralised,  decomposed,  or  in  some  other 
way  rendered  innocuous  by  the  air  of  large  cities. 
Though  malarious  diseases  may  rage  around  a  city, 
and  even  invade  the  outskirts,  yet  they  are  un&,ble 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  individuals  who 
never  leave  the  thickly-built  parts  almost  always 
escape.  What  it  is  in  the  air  of  the  city  which  is 
thus  incompatible  with  malaria,  is  unknown ;  but 
very  probably  it  is  connected  with  the  results  of 
combustion,  for  the  fire  and  smoke  of  camps  are 
asserted  to  have  had  the  same  effects. 

MIATJ'TSB,  the  aborimnes  or  hill-tribes  of 
China.  From  the  dawn  of  Chinese  history,  we  find 
the  people  of  the  plains  contending  against  those  of 
the  high  lands,  and  to  the  present  day  the  hardy 
mountaineers  have  maintained  their  independ- 
ence. They  consist  of  numerous  tribes,  occupying 
large  portions  of  Kwang-se,  Kwei-chow,  Yun-nan, 
Sze-chuen,  and  adjacent  provinces.  Some  of  them 
own  Chinese  sway ;  other  tribes  are  absolutely  inde- 
pendent. They  are  smaller  in  size  and  stature,  and 
nave  shorter  necks,  and  their  features  are  somewhat 
more  angular  than  the  Chinese.  Their  dialects  are 
various,  and  wholly  different  from  the  Chinese.  Dr 
Maogowan  describes  them  as  skilful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  swords.  He  has  shewn  that  the  M.  of 
Western  China  and  the  Karens  or  hill-tribes  of 
Burmah  are  identical. — Keports  of  Dr  Macgowan's 
Lectures. 

MI'CA  (from  the  same  root  with  Lat.  mm,  to 
glitter),  a  mineral  consisting  essentially  of  a  silicate 
of  alumina,  with  which  are  combined  small  propor- 
tions of  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  lithia,  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  manganese,  &c.,  according  to  which  and 
the  somewhat  varying  external  characters,  numerous 
species  have  been  constituted  by  mineralogists. 
Common  M.,  also  called  Potash  M.,  contains  a 
notable  but  variable  proportion  of  silicate  of  potash ; 
it  contains  also  a  little  fiuorine.  It  is  a  widely 
diOfused  and  plentiful  mineral,  entering  largely  into 
the  composition  of  granite,  mica-slate,  and  some 
other  rocks,  veins  and  fissures  of  which  it  also  often' 
fills  up.  It  has  a  strong,  and  often  almost  metaUic 
lustre.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  readiness  with 
which  it  splits  into  thin  elastic  plates,  which  are 
generally  transparent.  The  thinness  and  elasticity 
of  these  plates  readily  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  talc,  and  of  the  laminated  variety  of  gypsum; 
they  are  also  devoid  of  the  greasy  feel  of  tale.  They 
are  sometimes  not  more  than  one  300,000th  part 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  are  generally  quite  trans- 
parent, and  are  therefore  much  used  in  setting 
objects  for  the  microscope.  Plates  of  M.  of  large 
size  are  also  used  in  Siberia,  Peru,  and  Mexico  as  a 
substitute  for  glass  in  windows.  Large  plates,  often 
a  yard  in  diameter,  are  found  in  these  countries,  and 
in  Norway  and  Sweden.  M.  is  advantageously 
substituted  for  glass  in  lanterns,  as  it  bears  sudden 
changes  oiE  temperatare  better  than  glass,  and  in 
ships-of-war,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  on  the 
discharge  of  cannon.  Another  use  of  Mi  is  for 
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making  an  artificial  avanturine ;  it  is  also  employed 
in  a  powdered  state  to  give  a  brilliant  appearance 
to  walls,  and  as  a  sand  to  sprinkle  on  writing.  In 
the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder,  it  is  knowil  as  Gats 
Gold  or  Ca£s  Silver,  according  to  its  colour.  It  is 
usually  colourless,  but  sometimes  white,  ^ay,  green, 
red,  brown,  black,  and  rarely  yeUow,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  iron,  manganese,  chrome,  fluorme,  &c., 
in  its  composition.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
beautiful  crystals,  which  are  generally  rhombic  or 
six-sided  tables. — Lithia  M.,  or  Lepidolite,  con- 
tains lithia  in  small  proportion.  It  is  often  of  a  rose 
colour,  or  a  peach-blossom  colour.  It  is  used  for 
ornamental  purposes.  It  is  found  in  several  places 
in  Britain. — Magnesia  M.,  or  Biotite,  contains 
about  as  much  magnesia  as  alumina.  It  is  often 
dark  green. 

MICA-SCHIST  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the 
most  abundant  of  the  Metamorphio  Kocks  (q.  v.). 
It  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  mica  and  quartz, 
but  is  sometimes  composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
thin  and  shining  plates  or  scales  of  mica,  and  from 
this  it  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  clay-slate. 
The  quartz  occurs  pure  in  thin  layers  like  vein- 
quartz.  Garnets  are  in  some  districts  abundant  in 
this  rock,  making  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  mass.  Mica-schist  is  believed  to  be  a  highly 
altered  shale  or  clay  deposit,  and  the  component 
minerals,  including  the  garnets,  to  have  been 
developed  under  the  influence  of  metamorphic  action 
from  materials  already  existing  in  the  unaltered 
strata.  In  many  places,  the  mica-schist  has  a  finely 
corrugated  or  wavy  structure. 

MI'CAH,  the  sixth  (third  in  the  Ixx.)  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  (Micayahu :  Who  is  like 
unto  Jah  ?),  probably  a  native  of  Moresheih, 
prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  and  was  therefore  contemporary  with 
Isaiah,  and  Hosea,  and  Amos. — The  Book  oj  M.  is 
regarded  as  divisible  into  three  parts,  each  com- 
mencing with  '  Hear  ye,'  organically  connected, 
however,  with  each  other,  and  shevraig  even  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer^  The  destruction  of  Samaria  (Israel),  the 
danger  and  subsequent  captivity  of  Jxidah ;  the 
wickedness  of  the  rulers,  the  punishments  that 
overtake  the  land,  the  glorious  restoration  of  the 
theocracy ;  Jehovah's  '  controversy  with  his  people ' 
on  account  of  their  sins,  his  warnings,  his  exhorta- 
tions, and  his  sublime  promise  of  forgiveness,  form 
the  principal  points  of  M.'s  prophecies,  which  relate 
to  the  invasions  by  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  the 
Babylonian  exile,  the  return,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  theocracy  under  Zerubbabel.  The  style 
of  M.  is  clear,  vivid,  concise,  yet  richly  poetical ; 
some  passages,  especially  in  the  beginning  and  the 
last  two  chapters,  are  among  the  noblest  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  play  upon  words  noticeable  in 
Isaiah  is  also  a  marked  feature  of  this  writer. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  (BUONAEOTTI),  who, 
in  an  age  when  Christian  art  had  reached  its  zenit'n, 
stood  dmost  unrivalled  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  and 
architect,  was  born  in  1474  at  Chiusi,  in  Italy.  He 
was  of  noble  origin,  having  descended  on  his  mother's 
side  from  the  ancient  family  of  Canossa,  in  Tuscany, 
while  the  Buonarotti  had  long  been  associated  with 
places  of  trust  in  the  Florentine  republic.  M.  A. 
learned  the  rudiments  of  painting  from  Bertoldo,  a 
pupil  of  Domenico  Ghirlandaio ;  and  having  been 
admitted  as  a  student  into  the  seminary  which 
was  established  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  for 
the  study  of  ancient  art  in  connection  with  the 
collections  of  statuary  in  the  Medicean  Gardens,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lorenzo  by  the  artistic  skill 
with  which  he  had  restored  the  mutilated  head  of  a 
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lauriiing  faun,  and  was  received  into  the  palace  of 
the  Medici,  ■where  he  spent  several  years.  Lorenzo's 
death  in  1492,  and  the  temporary  reverses  which 
befeU  the  Medici  family  in  consequence  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  his  successor,  Piero,  led  M.  A.  to  retire  to 
Bologna,  whence  he  soon  removed  to  Eome,  whither 
his  fame  had  preceded  him.  His  earliest  original 
works  were  a  Kneeling  Angel,  executed  for  the  grave 
of  St  Dominic,  at  Bologna ;  the  statues  of  Bacchus 
and  David  at  Florence ;  and  a  magnificent  group 
representing  the  Mater  Dolm-osa,  which  was  ^aoed 
in  St  Peter's,  at  Home.  Next  in  order  of  time,  and, 
according  to  some  of  his  contemporaries,  first  in 
merit,  ranks  M.  A.'s  great  cartoon  for  the  ducal 
palace  at  Florence,  which,  together  with  the  pendant 
executed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  has  long  since 
perished.  This  work,  which  represented  a  scene  in 
the  wars  with  Pisa,  when  a  number  of  young  Flor- 
entines, while  bathing  in  the  Arno,  are  surprised  by 
an  attack  of  the  Pisans,  shewed  so  marvellous  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  developinent  of  the 
human  figure,  and  such  extraordinary  faciUty  in  the 
powers  of  execution,  that  it  became  a  study  for 
artists  of  every  land,  and  by  its  excellence  created  a 
new  era  in  art.  Pope  JuUus  IL  called  M.  A.  to 
Rome,  and  commissioned  him  to  make  his  monu- 
ment, which  was  to  be  erected  within  St  Peter's. 
Although  this  work  was  never  completed  on  the 
colossal  scale  on  which  it  had  been  designed, 
and  was  ultimately  erected  in  the  church  of  St 
Pietro  ad  Vincula,  it  is  a  magnificent  composition, 
and  is  memorable  for  having  given  occasion  to  the 
reconstruction  of  St  Peter's  on  its  present  sublime 
plan,  in  order  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  the  colossal 
dimensions  of  the  proposed  monument.  The  pope 
insisted  upon  M.  A.  painting  with  his  own  hand  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and,  although  unwill- 
ingly, he  began  in  1508,  and  completed  within  less 
than  two  years  his  colossal  task,  which  proved  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  of  his  works.  The  sub- 
jects of  these  cartoons  are  taken  from  the  book  of 
Genesis,  while  between  these  and  the  representa- 
tions of  the  persons  of  the  Saviour's  genealogy  are 
colossal  figures  of  prophets  and  sibyls.  M.  A.'s 
genius  was  too  often  trammelled  by  the  unworthy 
tasks  in  which  Leo  X.  and  successive  popes  engaged 
him,  the  former  having  employed  him  for  years  in 
excavating  roads  for  the  toansportation  of  marble 
from  Carrara,  and  in  other  ignoble  labours.  The 
Florentines  and  3olognes5  vied  with  the  pontiffs  in 
trying  to  secure  his  services ;  and  to  his  skill  as  an 
engineer  Florence  was  indebted  for  the  plans  of  the 
fortifications  by  which  she  was  enabled  for  a  pro- 
longed time-to  resist  the  attempts  of  the  Medici  to 
recover  possession  of  the  city  after  their  expulsion 
from  it.  On  the  surrender  of  Florence,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  his  great  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment was  painted  for  the  altar  of  the  Sistine  Chajpel. 
This  colossal  fresco,  nearly  70  feet  in  height,  which 
was  completed  in  1541,  was  regarded  by  contem- 
porary critics  as  having  surpassed  all  his  other 
works  for  the  unparalleled  powers  of  invention  and 
the  consummate  knowledge  of  the  human  figure 
which  it  displayed.  After  its  completion,  M.  A, 
devoted  himself  to  the  perfecting  of  St  Peter's, 
which,  by  the  touch  of  his  genius,  was  converted 
from  a  mere  Safacenic  hall  into  the  most  superb 
model  of  a  Christian  church.  He  refused  all  remu- 
neration for  this  labour,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
service  to  the  glory  of  God.  M.  A.  died  in  1563,  at 
Rome,  but  his  remains  were  removed  to  Florence, 
and  laid  within  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  His 
piety,  benevolence,  and  liberality  made  him  generally 
beloved ;  and  in  the  history  of  art,  no  name  shines 
with  a  more  unsullied  lustre  than  that  of  Michael 
Ai^elo. — See  Vasari's  Vite  de'  Pittori  (Rome,  1553, 


1823),    and    the    English    translations    of    that 
work. 

MICHAEL  VI.,  surnamed  Pal^ologus,  emperor 
of  Constantinople.     See  Pal^oloous. 

MICHAELIS,  JoHANN  David,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  learned  biblical  scholars  of  the  18th  c, 
was  bom  on  27th  February  1717,  at  Halle,  where 
his  father.  Christian  Benedict  Michaelis,  a  theolo- 
gian and  orientahst  of  some  distinction,  was  a  pro- 
fessor. After  completing  his  studies  at  his  native 
university,  he  travelled  in  England  and  Holland, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  cele- 
brated scholars.  In  1745,  he  became  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Giittingen,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  a  scientific  association  there. 
Prom  1753  to  1770,  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  OSttinger  gelehrten  Anzdgen,  and  for  some  years 
he  fiUed  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  university. 
During  the  Seven, Years'  War,  he  was  occupied  in 
making  preparations  for  an  expedition  of  discovery 
in  Arabia,  which  was  afterwards  made  by  Niebuhr. 
In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  almost  always 
in  the  professorial  chair  or  at  his  desk.  He  died  on 
22d  August  1791.  M.  was  a  man  of  vast  attain- 
ments in  history  and  archseology,  and  his  labours 
were  of  great  importance  in  the  departments  of 
Biblical  Exegesis  and  History.  He  may  be  regarded 
as  among  the  earHest  of  the  critical  school  of 
German  theologians,  but  he  lived  at  too  early  a 
period  to  acquire  anything  like  a  consistent  or 
systematic  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  He  loved  to  rationalise  in  details,  and 
was  never  quite  certain  what  to  think  about  inspira- 
tion; at  all  events,  he  seeks  constantly  to  prove 
how  thoroughly  human  the  Mosaic  legislation  was, 
though  he  does  not  exactly  deny  its  claims  to  being 
considered  a  Divine  revelation.  Many  of  his  pupils 
became  professors,  and  disseminated  his  principles 
through  the  German  universities. 

M.'s  chief  works  are  his  Einleitung  in  die  gStt- 
lichen,  Schriften  des  Neuen  Bundes  (2  vols.  Gott. 
1750 ;  EngUsh  by  Bishop  Marsh) ;  his  Mosaische 
Eedit  (6  vols.  Frankf.  1770—1775 ;  English  by  Dr 
Alexander  Smith,  1814) ;  and  his  Moral  (3  vols. 
Gott.  1792 — 1823).  See  his  Lebensbeschretbung  von 
ihm  selhst  abgefasst  (Rinteln  und  Leip.  1793). 

MI'CHAELMAS  DAISY.     See  Aster. 

MICHAELMAS  DAY,  one  of  the  English 
quarter-days  for  payment  of  rent  by  tenants — viz., 
29th  September.  Michaelmas  term  is  one  of  the 
four  legal  terms  during  which  the  English  courts  of 
law  and  equity  sit  daily  for  despatch  of  business. 
It  begins  on  the  2d,  and  ends  on  the  25th  November. 
Michaelmas  Head  Court  is  the  name  given  in  Scot- 
land to  the  annual  meeting  of  heritors  or  freeholders 
of  each  county  to  revise  the  roll  of  freeholders,  the 
duties  being  now  discharged  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply. 

MICHELET,  Jules,  a  brilliant  French  historian, 
born  at  Paris  21st  August  1798.  He  studied  with 
great  success  under  ViUemain  and  Leclerc,  and  at 
the  age  of  23  became  a  professor  in  the  CoUggo 
RoUin,  where  he  taught  history,  philosophy,  and 
the  classics.  In  1826,  he  published  Les  Tableaux 
Synchroniques  de  VHistoire  Modeme,  and  was  named 
Master  of  Conferences  (Maitre  des  ConfSrences)  at 
the  Ecole  NormAle.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he 
was  chosen  head  of  the  historic  section,  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom, 
assistant  to  Guizot  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  tutor  to 
the  Princess  Clementine,  daughter  of  the  French 
king,  and  published  several  valuable  books,  such 
as  Pricia  de  VHistoire  Modeme  (1833,  of  which 
there  have  been  more  than  20  editions),  Prlds  de 
VHistoire  de  France  jusgu^A  la  Sivolution  Prantaise 
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(the  7t}i  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1842),  Mimoires 
de  Luther  (1835),  Origines  du  Droit  Frangais 
cliercMes  daAs  les  Symholes  et  Formules  du  Droit 
Universel  (1837).  In  1838,  he  succeeded  Daunau 
in  the  College  de  France,  and  Comte  Reinhard  in 
the  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  now 
plunged  into  controversy  with  all  the  vivacity  and 
impetuosity  of  his  nature.  The  Jesuits  were  the 
grand  objects  of  his  dislike;  and  eloquence,  sarcasm, 
sentiment,  and  history  were  all  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  with  brilliant  effect.  Three  books  were  the 
fruits  of  his  polemic :  Des  Jisuits,  in  conjunction 
with  Edgar  Quinet  (1843) ;  Du  Fretre,  de  la  Femme, 
et  de  la  Famille  (1844) ;  Du  Peuple  (1846).  In  1847 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  liisloire  de  la 
Rivolution;  and  it  was  finished  in  1853,  in  6  vols. 
When  the  affair  of  1848  broke  out,  acting  more 
wisely  than  most  of  his  learned  confreres,  he  declined 
to  take  an  active  part  in  political  struggles,  and 
has  since  quietly  pursued  his  literary  avocations. 
He,  however,  lost  his  situation  in  the  Archives 
Ofiice  after  the  coup  d'etat,  by  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Napoleon.  His  more 
recent  works  are  VOiscau  (1856),  L'Jnsecte  (1857), 
L'Amour  (1858),  and  La  Femme  (1859),  all  of 
which  are  marked  by  exquisite  beauty  of  style, 
grace  of  imagination,  and  suggestivehess  of  senti- 
ment. His  master-piece,  however,  is  his  HUtoire  de 
•  France,  begun  in  1833,  of  which  the  12th  volume 
appeared  in  1860. 

MI'CHIGAN,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  lying  in  lat.  41°  40' — 48°  20'  N,  and  long. 
82°  25'— 90°  34'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Lake  Superior  and  St  Mary's  River;  E.  by  Lake 
Huron,  River  and  Lake  St  Clair,  Detroit  River  and 
Lake  Erie ;  S.  by  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana ; 
and  W.  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  has 
an  area  of  56,243  square  mUes,  or  35,995,520  acres. 
It  is  divided  into  73  counties.  The  capital  is  Lan- 
sing; the  chief  towns  are  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor, 
Monroe,  Grand  Haven,  Kalimazoo,  Marshall,  &o. 
The  state  is  divided  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron 
into  two  irregular  peninsulas — the  upper,  a  wild  and 
rough  region  of  mountains  and  forests,  containing 
about  one-third  the  area  of  the  state,  lies  between 
the  northern  portions  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron, 
and  Lake  Superior ;  while  the  lower  is  nearly  enclosed 
in  a  vast  horse-shoe  bend  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron, 
Erie,  and  the  connecting  straits  and  rivers.  In  the 
upper  peninsula  are  the  Porcupine  Mountains,  rising 
to  a  height  of  2000  feet,  with  sandy  plains  and 
forests.  The  southern  is  a  level,  rich,  fertile  country 
of  prairies  and  oak-openings,  watered  by  numer- 
ous rivers,  as  the  Grand,  ICalimazoo,  Muskegon, 
Saginaw,  &c.  The  lower  peninsula  is  of  limestone 
strata,  with  coal  and  gypsum ;  the  upper,  of  azoic 
formations,  with  metamorphio  slates,  gneiss  rocks, 
trap,  and  rich  mines  of  copper  and  iron.  The 
climate  is  mild  in  the  southern,  and  cold  and  bleak 
in  the  northern  regions.  The  southern  portion  pro- 
duces wheat,  maize,  fruits,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool 
in  great  abundance.  Vast  quantities  of  pine-lumber 
are  exported  from  the  northern  half  of  the  state. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  flour  and  woollens. 
The  extensive  coast  and  rivers  afford  great. facilities 
to  navigation,  while  four  railways  traverse  the  state. 
The  government  is  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
states,  and  the  school-system  is  based  on  that  of 
Prussia,  with  abundant  revenues  from  public  lauds. 
The  university  of  M.  at  Ann  Arbor  has  28  professors, 
and  a  foundation  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land.  The 
only  charge  to ,  stiidents  is  10  dollars  admission, 
and  5  dollars  annual  fee. — Detroit  was  settled  by 
the  French  in  1610,  who  also  established  a  trading 
port  at  Mackinaw  at  about  the  same  period.  The 
British  took  Detroit  in  1812,  but  restored  it  at  the 
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end  of  the  war.  The  state  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1837.  Epp.,  in  1830,  31,639;  in  1840, 
212,267;  in  1850,  397,654;  in  1860,  749,112. 

MICHIGAN,  a  lake  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  second  in  size  of  the  five  great  fresh- 
water lakes,  and  the  only  one  lying  wholly  in  the 
United  States,  having  Michigan  on  the  N.  and  E., 
and  Wisconsin  on  the  W.  It  is  320  miles  long,  70 
miles  in  mean  breadth,  and  1000  feet  in  mean  depth. 
It  is  578  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has 
been  found  by  accurate  observations  to  have  a  lunar 
tidal  wave  of  three  inches.  It  is  the  outlet  of 
numerous  rivers,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal,  and 
sometimes  by  flooded  rivers,  with  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  its  ancient  outlet.  Its 
principal  harbours  are  those  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
and  Grand  Haven;  and  its  bold  and,  at  certain 
seasons,  dangerous  shores  are  guarded  by  23  light- 
houses. It  forms,  with  the  lower  lakes  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  a  natural  oxitlet  for  one  of  the  richest 
grain-growing  regions  in  the  world. 

MI'CROCOSM  AND  MACROCOSM.  The 
belief,  current  in  ancient  times,  that  the  world  or 
cosmos  was  animated,  or  had  a  sold  (see  Anima 
MuNDi),  led  to  the  notion,  that  the  parts  and 
members  of  organic  beings  must  have  their  counter- 
parts in  the  members  of  the  cosmos.  Thus,  in  a 
hymn  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  the  sun  and  moon  are 
looked  upon  as  the  eyes  of  the  animating  godhead, 
the  earth  and  its  mountains  as  his  body,  the  ether 
as  his  intellect,  the  sky  as  his  wings.  The  natural 
philosophers  of  the  16th  c. — Paracelsus  at  their 
head — took  up  this  notion  anew  in  a  somewhat 
modified  shape,  and  considered  the  -iVorld  as  a 
human  organism  on  the  large  scale,  and  man  as  a 
world,  or  cosmos,  in  miniature ;  hence  they  called 
man  a  microcosm  (Gr.  little  world),  and  the  universe 
itself,  the  macrocosm  (great  world).  With  this  was 
associated  the  belief,  that  the  vital  movements  of 
the  microcosm  exactly  corresponded  to  those  of  the 
macrocosm,  and  represented  them,  as  it  were,  in 
copy ;  and  this  led  naturally  to  the  further  assump- 
tion, that  the  movements  of  the  stars  must  exercise 
an  influence  on  thei  temperament  and  fortunes  of 
men.    See  Astkology. 

MICROCO'SMIC  SALT  is  a  tribasio  phosphate 
of  soda,  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  water,  which 
crystallises  with  8  equivalents  of  water,  its  formula 
being  NaO,H4NO,HO,P05  -t-  8Aq.  It  is  prepared 
by  mixing  a  hot  solution  of  6  parts  of  phosphate 
of  soda  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  1  part  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  when  the  microoosmic  salt 
crystallises  in  large  transparent  prisms,  while  com- 
mon salt  remains  in  solution.  On  the  application  of 
heat,  it  first  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and 
then  its  oxide  of  ammonium  and  basic  water,  so  that 
only  metaphosphate  of  soda  remains,  which,  from 
its  ready  fusibility  into  a  colourless  glass,  is  valu- 
able as  a  flux  in  blow-pipe  experiments.  See  Blow- 
pipe.   This  salt  occurs  in  decomposed  urine. 

MICROLE'STES  (Gr.  little  robber),  a  genus  of 
fossil  insectivorous  mammals,  whose  remains  supply 
the  earliest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds  on  the  globe.  As  yet,  nothing 
but  a  few  teeth  have  been  found,  in  the  bone-beds 
of  the  Upper  Triassic  system  in  Wurtemberg,  and  of 
apparently  the  same  age  near  Frome,  in  Somerset- 
shire. They  apparently  belonged  to  small  insect- 
ivorous animals,  but  no  living  quadruped  presents 
apy  close  affinity  to  them. 

MICRO'MBTER  (Gr.  mikros,  little;  metran, 
measure)  is  an  instrument  used  for  the  measurement 
of  minute  distances  and  angles.  There  .ire  many 
different  forms  of  micrometer,  depending  on  different 
principles,   but    they  may    be    divided    into    two 
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sections,  according  as  they  are  applied  to  Physios 
or  Astronomy.  Of  the  former  section  are  .the 
Vernier  (q.  v.)  and  the  Miorotneter  Screw,  the  latter 
instrument  being  merely  a  screw  with  a,  very  regular 
thread,  and  a  large  round  head,  which  is  carefully 
graduated,  generally  to  sixtieths,  and  furnished  with 
an  index.  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  one  complete 
turn  of  the  screw  advance  its  point  iiVth  of  an  inch, 
then  a  turn  sufficient  to  pass  the  index  from  one 
graduation  to  another  will  only  advance  it  ji^jfth 
of  an  inch,  &c.  This  is  the  micrometer  used  in  the 
construction  and  graduation  of  instruments.  Of 
those  which  are  applied  to  astronomical  purposes, 
the  most  simple  is  a  short  tube,  aoroijs  the  opening 
of  which  are  stretched  two  parallel  threads,  which 
can  be  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  each  other 
by  means  of  screws.  These  two  threads  are  crossed 
by  a  third  perpendicularly,  and  the  whole  apparatus 
is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens.  The  distance  of 
two  stars  is  found  by  adjusting  the  two  parallel 
threads,  one  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  each 
star,  taking  care  that  the  threads  are  placed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  joining  the  stars,  and  finding  how 
many  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  of  the  screw  are 
required  to  bring  the  wires  to  coincide.  The  angle 
of  position  of  two  stars  is  also  obtained  by  turning 
round  the  instrument  till  the  third  wire,  which  is 
normally  horizontal,  bisects  both  stars,  and  reading 
off  on  the  circumference  the  arc  passed  over. 
Fraunlwfer's  suspended  annular  micrometer  con- 
sists merely  of  a  steel'  ring  surroimded  by  a  flat 
rim  of  glass,  and  the  position  of  the  star  is  deduced 
from  the  time  when-  it  crosses  the  ring  and  its 
path  while  within  it.  In  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  the  Abb€  Rochon  substituted 
for  the  wire  micrometer  one  constructed  of  two 
prisms  of  rock-crystal  or  Iceland  spar,  substances 
capable  of  double  refraction.  These  prisms  were 
fixed  together  with  their  axes  of  crystallisation  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  to  increase  the  deviation 
of  the  two  images,  and  the  micrometer  thus  con- 
structed was  placed  within  the  focus  of,  the  object- 
glass  of  a  telescope,  thus  giving  two  images  to  be 
observed  by  the  eye-piece.  The  .distance  between 
these  images  depends  on  the  relative  positions  of 
the  eye,  the  micrometer,  and  the  object ;  and  conse- 
quently, after  the  instrument  has  been  graduated, 
all  that  is  required  to  determine  the  apparent 
diameter  of  a  heavenly  body,  is  to  move  the  crystal 
backwards  or  forwards,  tiU  the  two  images  appear 
to  touch,  and  the  graduation  corresponding  to  the 
place  of  the  crystal,  gives  the  required  result.  This 
form  of  micrometer  has  been  improved  by  Arago, 
BoUond,  and  others. 

Many  other  micrometers,  particularly  several  of 
Fraunhofer's,  might  be  mentioned,  but  their  prin- 
ciples are  very  similar  to  those  above  described. 

MI'CROSCOPB  (Gt.  mikros,  small,  and  slcopeo, 
I  see)  is  an  instrument  for  enabling  us  tb  examine 
objects  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  or  quite 
iindiscemible  by  the  unaided  eye.  Its  eafly  history 
is  obscure;  but  as  it  is  quite  evident  the  property  of 
magnifying  possessed  by  the  lens  must  have  been 
noticed  as  soon  as  it  was  made,  we  are  quite  safe  in 
attributing  its  existence  in  its  simplest  form  to  a 
period  considerably  anterior  to  the  time  of  Christ. 
At  this  period,  and  for  many  centuries  later,  the 
microscope  consisted  of  a  single  lens,  and  was  of 
the  rudest  character,  and  seems  to  have  been  used 
principally  for  concentrating  the  heating  power  of 
the  sun's  rays. 

An  object  to  be  magnified  requires  simply  that 
it  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  than  when  first 
examined,  but  as  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye 
ranges  from  6  inches  to  14  inches — 10  inches  being 
the  average  focal  distance — it  follows  that  a  limit  to 


the  magnifying  power  of  the  eye  is  attained  when- 
ever the  object  to  be  examined  is  brought  so  near. 
If,  however,  we  blacken  a  card,  and  pierce  a  hole  in 
it  with  a  fine  needle,  and  then  examine  a  minute 
object,  as,  for  instance,'  the  wing  of  an  insect  held 
about  an  inch  from  the  card,  we  shall  see  it  dis- 
tinctly, and  that  too  magnified  about  ten  times  its 
size.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  pin- 
hole limits  the  divergence  of  the  pencil  of  rays,  so 
that  the  eye  can  converge  it  sufiiciently  on  the 
retina  to  produce  a  distinct  impression.  The  im- 
pression so  got  is  faint ;  and  did  not  the  blackened 
card  exclude  all  other  light,  it  would  be  lost.  If 
we  now  remove  the  blackened  card  without  either 
removing  our  eye  or  the  object  under  examina- 
tion, it  will  bo  found  that  the  insect's  wing  is 
almost  invisible,  the  unassisted  eye  being  unable 
to  see  clearly  an  object  so  near  as  one  inch;  thus 
demonstrating  the  blackened  card  with  the  needle- 
hole  in  it  to  be  as  decided  a  magnifying  instrument 
as  any  set  of  lenses,  by  enabling  the  eye  to  approach 
within  an  inch  of  the  object.  This  description  of 
magnifying  power  only  applies  to  the  simple  micro- 
scope, where  we  look  at  the  object  directly,  and  not 
to  the  compound  microscope,  where  we  look  at  an 
image  formed  by  one  lens,  that  image  being  viewed 
and  magnified  by  another  lens  as  an  original  object. 
By  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  is  understood 
the  angle  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  eye  to  the  extremities  of  the  object, 
which  is  larger  when  the  object  is  nearer  the  eye 
than  when  further  removed.  This  angle  is  called 
the  angle  of  vision,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
angle  of  the  pencil  of  light,  by  which  the  object  is 
seen.  The  focal  length  of  a  lens  determines  its 
magnifying  power.  The  object  to  be  examined  is 
placed  in  its  focus,  so  that  the  light  which  diverges 
from  each  point  may,  after  refraction  by  the  lens, 
proceed  to  the  eye  in  lines  as  nearly  parallel  as  is 
necessary  for  distinct  vision.    Thus,  in  fig.  1,  AB  is 
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a  double  convex  lens,  in  the  focus  of  which  we  have 
drawn  an  arrow,  BE,  to  represent  the  object  under 
inspectioh.  The  cones  drawn  from  its  extremities 
are  portions  of  the  rays  of  light  diverging  from 
these  points,  and  falling  on  the  lens.  These  rays, 
if  not  interrupted  in  their  course  by  the  lens  AB, 
would  be  too  divergent  to  permit  their  being 
brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  retina  by  the  lenses 
which  constitute  the  eye.  But  as  they  are  first 
passed  through  the  lens  AB,  they  are  bent  into 
nearly  parallel  lines,  or  into  lines  diverging  from 
some  points  within  the  limits  of  distinct  vision,  as 
from  CD.  Thus  bent,  these  rays  are  received  by  the 
eye  as  if  proceeding  from  the  larger  arrow  CD, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  be  ten  inches  from  the 
eye,  and  then  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  virtual 
image  to  that  of  the  real  arrow  (nearly  10  to  1) 
gives  the  magnifying  power  of  the  lens  in  question. 
The  ratio  of  CD  to  EP  is  the  same  as  that  of  HG 
to  KG.  Now,  HG  is  the  distance  of  distinct  vision, 
and  KG  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  so  that  the 
magnifying  power  of  a  lens  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  distance  of  distinct  vision  (ten  inches  for  most 
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individuals)  by  its  focal  length.  Thus,  if  the  focal 
length  of  a  lens  be  -J  inch,  the  magnifying  power 

is  —  =  40.      This    supposes    that    the    distance 

between  the  eye  and  the  lens  is  so  small  as  not 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  correctness  of  this 
statement. 

We  have  supposed  the  whole  of  the  light  to  enter 
the  eye  through  the  lens  AB  (fig.  1),  but  we  must 
now  state  that  so  large  a  pencil  of  light  passing 
through  a  single  lens  would  be  so  distorted  by  its 
spherical  figure,  and  by  the  chromatic  dispersion 
of  the  glass,  as  to  produce  a  very  indistinct  and 
imperfect  image.  This  is  so  far  rectified  by  apply- 
ing a  stop  to  the  lens,  so  as  to  allow  only  the 
central"  portion  of  the  pencU  to  pass.  But  while 
such  u,  limited  pencil  would  represent  correctly  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  object,  so  small  a  pencil  of 
light  is  unable  to  bear  diffusion  over  the  magnified 
picture,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  displaying 
those  organic  markings  on  animals  or  plants  which 
are  often  of  so  much  importance  in  distinguishing 
one  class  of  objects  from  another.  Dr  WoUaston 
was  the  first  to  overcome  this  diiSculty,  which  he 
achieved  by  constructing  a  doublet  (fig.  2),  which 
consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses, 
having  their  focal  lengths  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  3,  and  placed  at  a 
distance  best  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment. Their  plane  sides  are  placed 
towards  the  object,  and  the  lens  of 
shortest  focal  length  next  the  object. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  distortion  caused  by  the  first 
lens  is  corrected  by  the  second,  and  a  well-defined 
and  Ukuninated  image  is  seen.  Dr  Wollaston's 
doublet  was  further  improved  by  Mr  Holland,  who 
substituted  two  lenses  for  the  first  in  Dr  WoEaston's 
doublet,  and  retained  the  stop  between  them  and 
the  third.  This  combination,  though  generally 
called  a  triplet,  is  virtually  a  doublet,  inasmuch  as 
the  two  lenses  only  aecompliBh  what  the  anterior 
lens  did  in  Dr  Wollaston's  doublet, 
although  with  less  precision.  In 
this  combination  (fig.  3)  of  lenses, 
the  errors  are  stiU  further  reduced 
by  the  close  approximation  of  the 
lenses  to  the  object,  which  causes 
the  refractions  to  take  place  near 
the  axis,  and  thus  we  have  a  still  larger  peucU  of 
light  transmitted,  and  have  also  a  more  distinct  and 
vivid  image  presented  to  the  eye. 

Simple  Microscope. — By  this  term  we  mean  an 
instrument  by  means  of  which  we  view  the  object 
through  the  lens  directly.  These  instruments  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — those  simply  used  in 
the  hand,  and  those  provided  with  a  stand  or  frame, 
BO  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  being  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  screw  to  its  exact  focal  distance,  and 
of  being  moved  over  different  parts  of  the  object. 
The  single  lenses-  used  may  be  either  a  double 
convex  or  a  plano-convex.  When  a  higher  power 
is  wanted,  a  doublet,  such  as  we  have  already 
described,  may  be  employed,  or  a  Coddiugton  lens, 
which  consists  (fig.  4)  of  a  sphere  in 
which  a  groove  is  cut  and  filled  up 
with  opaque  matter.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  hand  lens,  as  it 
matters  little,  from  its  spherical  form, 
in  what  position  it  is  .held.  In  the 
■p.  .  simple  microscope,  single  or  combined 
^^'  lenses  may  be  employed,  varying  from 

a  quarter  to  two  inches.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  stands  for  simple  microscopes  made,  but 
as  they  are  principally  used  for  dissection,  the  most 
important  point  next  to  good  glasses  is  to  secure 
a  firm  large  stage  for  supporting  the  objects  under 
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examination.  When  low  powers  alone  are  used, 
the  stage-movements  majr  be  dispensed  with;  but 
when  the  doublet  or  triplet  is  employed,  some 
more  delicate  adjustment  than  that  of  the  hand  is 
necessary. 

Compound  Microscope. — ^We  have  already  said 
that  in  the  compound  microscope  the  observer  does 
not  view  the  object  directly,  but  an  image  or  picture 
of  the  object  is  formed  by  one  lens  or  set  of  lenses, 
and  that  image  is  seen  through  another  lens.  The 
compound  microscope  consists  essentially  of  two 
lenses,  an  object  and  an  eye  lens ;  but  each  of  these 
may  be  compounded  of  several  lenses  playing  the 
part  of  one,  as  in  the  simple  microscope.  The  eye- 
lens  is  that  placed  next  the  eye,  and  the  object-lens 
that  next  the  object.  The  former  is  also  called  the 
ocular,  and  the  latter  the  objective.  The  object- 
glass  is  generally  made  of  two  or  three  aohromatio 
lenses,  while  the  eye-piece  generally  consists  of  two 
plano-convex  lenses,  with  their  flat  faces  next  the 
eye,  and  separated  at  half  the  sums  of  their  focal 
lengths,  with  a  diaphragm  or  stop  between  them. 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  5)  explains  the 
manner  in  which  the  compound  microscope  acts. 
We  have  here  represented  the 
triple  achromatic  objective,  con- 
sisting of  three  achromatic  lenses 
combmed  in  one  tube,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  eye-piece,  which  con- 
sists of  the  field-glass  FF,  and  the 
eye-glass  EE.  Three  rays  of  light 
are  represented  as  proceeding  from 
the  centre,  and  three  from  each 
end  of  the  object.  These  rays 
would,  if  not  interfered  with,  form 
an  image  at  AA;  but  coming  in 
contact  with  the  field -glass  FP, 
they  are  bent,  and  made  to  con- 
verge at  BB,  where  the  image  is 
formed,  at  which  place  a  stop  or 
diaphragm  is  placed  to  intercept 
all  light,  except  what  is  required 
to  form  a  distinct  image.  From 
BB,  the  rays  proceed  to  the  eye- 
glass exactly  as  they  do  in  the 
simple  microscope,  and  as  we  have 
explaiaed  in  fig.  1.  The  image 
therefore  formed  at  BB  is  viewed 
as  an  original  object  by  an  observer 
through  the  eye-piece  EE.  The 
lens  FF  is  not  essential'  to  a  com- 
pound microscope ;  but  as  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding to  AA  would  fall  without 
the  eye-lens  EE,  if  it  was  removed, 
and  only  a  part  of  the  object 
would  thus  be  brought  under  view, 
it  is  always  made  use  of  in  the 
compound  microscope. 

A  mirror  is  necessary  for  reflecting  the  light  on 
the  object  under  observation,  and  for  this  purpose 
is  generally  supported  on  trunnions  underneath  the 
stage.  The  best  instruments  are  supplied  with  six 
or  seven  object-glasses,  varying  in  magnifying  power 
from  20  to  2500  diameters.  The  eye-pieces  sup- 
plied are  three  in  number,  each  of  which  consists 
of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  between  which  a  stop 
or  diaphragm  is  placed,  half-way  between  the  two 
lenses.  As  the  magnifying  power  of  a  compound 
microscope  depends  on  the  product  of  the  magnifying 
powers  of  the  object-glass  and  the  eye-piece,  it 
follows  that  its  power  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
by  a  change  in  either  or  both  of  these,  glasses.  In 
the  mechanical  arrangements,  it  is  of  importance  to 
have  the  instrument  so  constructed,  that  while 
every  facility  is  afforded  for  making  observations 
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and  easy  means  of  adjustment,  there  should  also  be 
great  steadiness,  without  which,  indeed,  no  satis- 
factory results  will  be  obtained.  These  ends  are 
achieved  in  various  ways,  of  which  fig.  6  is  one 
of  the  simplest :  a, 
brass  stand,  supported 
on  three  feet;  6,  mirror 
supported  on  trunnions ; 

c,  diaphragm,  pierced 
with  circiUar  holes  of 
various  sizes,  to  regu- 
late the  admission  to 
the  object  of  reflected 
light  from  the  mirror; 

d,  stage-plate,  on  which 
the   object  is  placed; 

e,  screw,  with  milled 
head  for  fine  adjust- 
ment ;   /,   the  object- 

flass  or  objective;  g, 
rass  tube  in  which  the 
body  of  the  instnuneut 
is  moved,  so  as  to  effect 
the  coarse  adjustment ; 
Ti,  the  eye-piece,  or 
ocular. 

The  microscope  has 
now  become  so  import- 
ant an  instrument  in 
education,  that  almost 
every  department  of 
science  in  which  it  can  be  employed  has  a 
special  treatise  explaining  and  illustrating  its  use; 
and  many  branches  of  science  have  instruments 
peculiarly  their  own.  Thus,  chemists,  anatomists, 
zoologists,  &c.,  have  each  an  instrument  which 
they  value  as  being  peciUiarly  adapted  for  their 
special  fields  of  inquiry  and  observation.  From  this 
instrument  the  chemist,  and  natural  philosophers 
generally,  have  derived  great  assistance  in  studying 
file  different  kinds  of  crystals ;  for,  by  means  of  it, 
they  can  not  only  observe  and  recognise  the  great 
variety  of  forms  that  exist,  but  at  any  moment, 
and  with  little  trouble,  they  may  witness  the  pro- 
cess of  crystallisation,  and  leisurely  study  it.  The 
question  now  is,  not  to  what  science  can  the  micro- 
scope with  advantage  be  applied,  but  rather,  which 
one  of  them  all  can  get  on  without  it.  Those 
sciences  in  which  it  is  most  used,  and  for  which  it 
has  done  most,  are  anatomy,  botany,  zoology, 
medicine,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  In  the  practice 
of  medicine  all  medical  men  who  aim  at  a  scientific 
treatment  of  disease  have  fuUy  recognised  how 
useful  it  has  been  as  an  agent  in  diagnosis.  In  the 
detection  of  crime  and  the  vindication  of  innocence, 
it  is  no  less  useful,  as  by  means  of  it  we  can  with 
certainty  determine  whether  a  suspicious  stain, 
found,  for  instance,  on  the  clothing  of  an  individual 
charged  with  murder,  has  been  caused  by  the  blood 
of  one  of  the  lower  animals  or  by  that  of  a  human 
being.  In  like  manner,  we  can  determine  whether 
hair  found  in  similar  circumstances  belongs  to  a 
human  being  or  not.  That  such  knowledge  must 
often  be  of  service  in  directing  justice  to  correct 
conclusions  as  to  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  a  sus- 
pected person,  will  be  obvious. 

Of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  additions 
which  the  microscope  has  made  to  our  knowledge, 
we  may  particularise  what  it  has  revealed  to  us  of 
the  development  of  the  embryo  in  plants  and 
animals  ;  and  of  the  relation  between  the  symptoms 
of  disease  and  deranged  organic  structure.  It  has 
also  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  difference  existing 
between  substances  that  have  a  similar  chemic^ 
reaction  (e.  g.,  the  various  kinds  of  starch,  as  flour, 
potato,  sago,  &c.)j  and  thus  we  are  provided  with 


an  agent  quick  in  detecting  adulteration ;  and  not 
to  mention  more,  we  are  enabled,  through  the  know- 
ledge of  minute  structure  whicji  it  has  furnished,  to 
refer  almost  any  animal,  Uving  or  extinct,  to  its 
class  in  the  animal  kingdom,  if  we  have  merely  a 
tooth  or  a  fragment  of  a,  bone  subjected  to  the 
penetratiilg  inspection  of  a  good  instrument. 

A  few  hmts  to  amateur  observers  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here.  In  choosing  an  instrument,  the 
simpler  it  is  the  better.  The  essential  point  to 
attend  to  is,  to  have  good  glasses,  which  are  generally 
tested  by  their  power  of  shewing  some  very  minute 
markings,  such  as  we  find  on  diatoms.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  field  of  view  should  not  be  tinged 
with  colour,  and  the  definition  should  be  as  good  at 
the  edge  as  at  the  centre.  The  beginner  should  use 
low  powers  in  preference  to  high  ones ;  and  if  his 
glasses  are  good,  he  will  do  well,  as  we  have  found 
by  experience,  to  use  a  low  object-glass  and  a  high 
eye-gljiss.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  he  will 
procure  a  much  better  illuminated  picture  than  if 
the  powers  of  the  glasses  were  reversed.  The  room 
in  which  observations  are  made  should  be  light,  and, 
if  possible,  with  the  window  in  a  northern  aspect, 
and  free  from  the  shadows  of  trees,  &c.  The  table 
must  be  steady  on  which  the  microscope  is  placed,  and 
when  not  ia.  use,  the  instrument  should  be  covered 
by  means  of  a  glass  shade.  Besides  the  microscope, 
the  observer  requires  a  few  oblong  glass  slides  with 
cells  formed  on  them  by  a  circle  of  asphalt,  or  wax 
dissolved  in  turpentine  or  other  matter.  Or  the 
cell  may  be  ground  out  of  the  oblong  glass.  He 
also  requires  a  few  circles  of  thin  glass  to  cover 
them,  when  his  preparations  are  under  view.  And 
for  making  sections,  dissecting,  and  the  various 
manipulatory  operations  attending  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  he  requires,' moreover,  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, a  knife,  or,  perhapi  better,  a  razor  grgund  flat 
on  the  one  side,  a  few  needles  fixed  m  handles, 
and  two  or  three  hair-pencils.  For  viewing 
opaque  objects  with  advantage',  a  bull's-eye  lens, 
is  necessary.  So  equipped,  the  Observer  is  able 
to  begin  examinations  of  texture  at  once  with 
pleasure  and  advantage.  Begin  with  simple  objects, 
such  as  pollen  and  thin  slices  of  the  cuticle  of  flowers, 
mosses,  and  different  kinds  of  starch,  such  as  tous  U 
mots,  buck  yam,  cycas,  arrow-root,  &c.,  and  notice 
particidarly  their  different  characters. 

Microscopes  vary  much  in  price,  from  5s.  to 
upwards  of  £100.  A  good  serviceable  dissecting 
simple  microscope  may  be  had  from  any  philoso- 
phical instrument  -  maker  for  from  9s.  to  15s. 
Compound  microscopes  are  more  expensive,  but  a 
wonderfully  good  instrument  for  beginners  can 
be  had  at  30s.  It  has  one  eye-glass  and  three 
object-glasses,  and  magnifies  from  70  to  200  dia- 
meters. If  a  superior  instrument  is  wished — one 
suited  for  most  purposes  of  observation  and  research 
— any  one  of  the  following  will  be  found  well 
worth  the  price  : — The  microscope  of  Oberhauser, 
with  a  joint,  so  that  it  may  be  inclined  at  any 
angle,  has  two  eye -pieces,  two  object-glasses, 
magnifies  from  50  to  450  diameters,  and  costs 
£7,  lOe.  ;  Naohet's  microscope  has  three  eye-pieces, 
three  object-glasses,  magnifies  from  50  to  750 
diameters,  and  costs  £.8,  15s. ;  Smith  and  Beckjs 
educational  microscope  has  two  eye-pieces,  two 
object-glasses,  magnifies  from  60  to  350  diameters, 
and  costs  £10;  Koss  supplies  microscopes  from  £5 
to  £100,  with  various  number  of  glasses. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  microscopes,  and  the  various  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied,  see  Quekett  On  (lie  Micro- 
scope (1855) ;  Carpenter  On  the  Microscope  (1862) ; 
Hopg  On  the  Microscope  (1855) ;  and  How  to  worh 
vMh  the  Microscope  (1864),  by  Beale. 
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MI'DAS,  a  common  name  of  the  more  ancient 
Phrygian  kings,  of  -whom  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius 
and  Oybele,  is  the  most  famous.  He  was  a  pupU  of 
Orpheus.  Among  the  many  legends  regarding  him 
is  one,  that  Bacchus  granted  his  wish,  that  what- 
ever he  touched  might  become  gold ;  from  which  so 
freat  inconvenience  ensued,  that  he  was  glad  to  get 
imself  relieved  from  the  burden  by  washing,  at  the 
command  of  the  god,  in  the  Paotolus,  the  sands 
of  which  became  thenceforth  productive  of  gold. 
Another  legend  represents  him  as  having  offended 
Apollo  by  assigning  the  prize  in  a  musical  com- 
petition to  Pan,  and  as  having  therefore  been 
endowed  by  him  with  a  pair  of  ass's  ears,  which 
he  concealed  under  his  Phrygian  cap,  but  which 
were  discovered  by  his  servant. 

MI'DDELBURG,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Zeeland,  in  the  island 
of  Walcheren.  It  is  connected  with  the  sea  by 
a  canal,  five  miles  long,  which  admits  ships  of 
heavy  burden.  In  1796,  the  population  amounted  to 
17,600;  in  1815,  it  had  fallen  to  13,114;  and  has 
now  increased  again  to  16,200.  The  city  is  nearly 
circular,  and  a  league  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  broad  canal.  In  former  times,  M.  was  one  of 
the  leading  mercantile  cities  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, sending  many  ships  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  America,  and  all  Eui'opean  ports,  found- 
ing the  colonies  of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Essequibo, 
Demerara,  &o. ;  but  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  for 
Antwerp,  and  other  causes,  have  reduced  the 
foreign  trade  to  single  ships  to  Java.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  wealthy,  which,  with  its  being  the 
meeting-place  of  the  provincial  states  of  Zeeland, 
and  possessing  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  salt, 
&c. — making  beer,  vinegar,  starch,  leather,  having 
snuff,  chocolate,  oil  and  saw  mills,  and  founderies 
— make  it  still  a  city  of  importance.  It  is  the  finest 
city  of  the  northern  provinces,  having  handsome 
houses,  ornamented  with  gardens,  and  the  canals  and 
streets  shaded  with  trees.  The  Town-house,  founded 
in  1468,  has  a  beautiful  tower,  and  is  decorated 
with  25  colossal  statues  of  Counts  and  Countesses 
of  Holland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c,  an 
abbey  was  founded,  which  was,  later,  enriched  by 
Willem  II.,  Count  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  The 
buildings  are  now  occupied  as  the  meeting-place 
of  the  provincial  st.ates. 

M.  does  not  date  further  back  than  the  9th 
century.  In  1574,  the  Spaniards,  under  Mondragon, 
were  compelled  by  famine  to  give  up  M.,  after  having 
defended  it  for  22  months  against  Prince  Willem  I. 
Though  troops  are  stationed  in  M.,  it  is  no  longer 
tenable  against  an  enemy. 

MIDDLE  AGES,  the  designation  applied  to 
the  great  historic  period  between  the  times  of  classic 
antiquity  and  modern  times.  The  beginning  and 
close  of  this  period  are  not  very  definite.  It  is  usual, 
however,  to  regard  the  middle  ages  as  beginning 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Koman  Empire 
in  the  year  476  ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  general  con- 
currence in  fixing  on  the  Pieformation  as  the  great 
event  which  brought  this  period  to  a  close.  It 
began  with  the  rise  of  the  Frankish  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire,  and  with  the  com- 
mencement of  civilisation  among  the  barbarous 
tribes  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  former 
Roman  provinces.  In  course  of  it,  the  different 
nations  of  modern  Europe  were  formed,  and  their 
political  and  social  systems  developed.  It  was  a 
period  of  much  superstition,  in  connection  with 
which  much  religious  enthusiasm  very  extensively 
prevailed,  manifested  in  many  great  religious  endow- 
ments, in  magnificent  ecclesiastical  buildings,  in 
pilgrimages,  and,  above  all,  in  the  Crusades.      In 


the  earlier  parts  of  this  period,  the  Church  was 
much  occupied  in  the  extension  of  its  bounds  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  where  heathenism  still  sub- 
sisted, and  the  means  employed  were  not  always 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  During 
the  middle  ages,  the  hierarchy  acquired  enormous 
power  and  wealth,  and  the  papacy  rose  from  com- 
paratively small  beginnings  to  its  utmost  greatness. 
During  the  middle  ages,  chivalry  had  its  rise  and 
decUne,  modifying,  and  in  many  respects  tending 
to  refine  the  feelings  and  usages  of  society.  From 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  the  aristocracy  of 
modern  Europe  dates  the  commencement  of  its 
existence,  and  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  towns 
acquired  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties.  The 
feudal  system  was  formed,  and,  ere  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  had  begun  to  be  modified  almost 
everywhere  by  the  influences  which  proceeded  from 
the  towns ;  and  the  states  existed,  under  various 
modifications,  and  with  various  degrees  of  power,  in 
most  of  the  coimtries  of  Europe.  In  some  coimtries, 
particularly  in  France,  the  contest  between  the 
towns  and  the  aristocracy  had  begun  to  result  in 
the  establishment  of  despotism  ;  in  others,  the 
sovereigns,  resting  on  the  support  of  the  'people  in 
their  assertion  of  their  own  authority  over  the-  tur- 
bulent nobility,  made  concessions  favourable  to  the 
subsequent  development  of  civil  liberty.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  formation  of  a 
wealthy  and  influential  class  in  society,  distinct 
alike  from  the  aristocracy  and  the  peasantry,  tended, 
even  before  the  Reformation,  both  to  the  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  decay  of  the 
feudal  system.  See  Guizot's  Histoire  de  la  Civilisa- 
tion; Ruhs'  Haitdbuch  der  Geschichte  des  Mittelalters ; 
and  Hallam's  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

MIDDLE  BASE  AND  MIDDLE  CHIEF.  See 
Points  of  Escutcheon. 

MIDDLE  LATITUDE  SAILING.  See 
Sailings. 

MIDDLE  TEMPLE,  one  of  the  four  English 
Inns  of  Court,  having  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
calling  persons  to  the  bar.    See  Inns  of  Coubt. 

MI'DDLESBEOUGH,  a  thriving  and 
important  manufacturing  town,  river- port,  and 
municipal  borough  of  England,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  about  20 
miles  south-west  of  Durham.  The  town  is  of  recent 
gi-owth,  the  first  house  having  been  built  in  1830. 
It  was  at  first  intended  by  the  M.  proprietors  as  a 
port  for  the  shipment  of  coal,  but  it  is  now  chiefly 
known  as  a  rapidly  progressing  centre  for  the  iron 
manufacture,  one  firm  alone  employing  7000  hands. 
There  are '  also  chemical,  brass,  engine,  and  bottle 
works,  potteries,  and  blast-furnaces,  and  rope- walks ; 
ship-building  is  also  carried  on,  and  iron-stone  is 
quarried  in  the  vicinity.  In  1862,  4637  ^vessels,  of 
503,623  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Pop.  of 
municipal  borough  (1861),  18,992.  The  local  census, 
taken  in  1863,  gives  nearly  23,000  inhabitants. 

MI'DDLESEX,  the  metropolitan  comity  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  south-east  of  the  coimtry,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Hertford,  and  on  the  S.  by  Surrey,  and 
about  60  miles  inland  (westward)  from  the  North 
Sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the  river 
Thames.  Next  to  Rutland,  it  is  the  smallest  of  the 
English  counties,  its  area  being  only  180,136  statute 
acres ;  but  its  population  is  inferior  only  to  that  of 
Lancashire,  and  was,  in  1861,  2,206,485.  The  sur- 
face is  on  the  whole  level,  with  gentle  undulations. 
The  Thames,  which  forms  its  southern  boundary, 
and  its  affluents,  are  the  only  rivers  of  the  county. 
Two  of  these,  the  Colne  and  the  Lea,  form  respec- 
tively the  western  and  the  eastern  boundaries  of  tiie 
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county.  The  surface  is  alao  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Junction  and  Regent's  Canal,  and  the  New  River, 
an  artificial  out  intended  to  supply  the  capital  with 
water.  The  soil  is  in  general  poor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  tract  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
which  consists  of  a  good  fertile  loam.  The  county 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  grass  and  hay  faa-ms,  and  in 
market-gardens,  the  produce  of  wliioh  is  sent  to 
supply  the  metropolis.  Parliamentary  elections  of 
members  for  Middlesex  are  held  at  Brentford,  which 
is  the  county  town.  There  are  no  other  towns  of 
importance  except  London  (q.  v.). 

MI'DDLETON,  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
Lancashire,  England,  a  station  on  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  Railway,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Irwell,  six 
miles  north-north-east  of  Manchester.  Pop.  (1851), 
5740 ;  (1861),  9876.  It  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  its 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  silks,  many  of  its 
brocaded  fabrics  being  sold  as  goods  of  Spitalfields 
manufacture.  Print  and  dye  works  are  also  in 
operation. 

MIDDLETOK,  »  small  decaying  market«town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  13  miles  by 
railway  east  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  contains  a 
college  founded  in  1696,  noticeable  as  the  place  in 
which  .John  Philpot  Curran  was  educated,  and  still 
of  considerable  reputation,  and  carries  on  a  geneiral 
trade.    Pop.  (1861)  3378. 

MIDDLETON,  Conyees,  D.D.,  a  well-known 
divine  and  scholar  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
born  in  1683,  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  He  studied 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B. A.  in 
1702,  was  deoted  a  feUow  in  1706,  and  shortly  after 
married  a  lady  of  fortune.  His  life  was  a  series  of 
bitter,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  very  creditable  con- 
troversies, though  he  is  said  to  have  been  rather 
a  likeable  person  in  private.  His  first  and  most 
formidable  opponent  was  Richard  Bentley  (q.  v.) ; 
afterwards,  his  polemics  were  chiefly  of  a  theological 
character.  The  views  he  expressed  and  defended 
were  generally  such  as  to  draw  down  upon  him 
the  imputation  of  being  an  'infidel  in  disguise,' 
though  some  of  them — such  as  that  the  Jews  bor- 
rowed some  of  their  customs  from  Egypt,  and  that 
the  primitive  writers  in  vindicating  Scripture  found 
it  necessary  sometimes  to  recur  to  allegory — are  now 
established  beyond  all  doubt ;  while  a  third  opinion, 
viz.,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  absolute  and 
universal  inspiration,  has  since  M.'s  day  been  adopted 
by  many  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
divines  even  of  his  own  church.  M.  died  at  Hilder- 
sham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  July  28, 1750.  His  principal 
writings  are  The  History  of  the  Life  of  M.  TuUius 
Cicero  (2  vols.  1741),  a  work  both  interesting  and 
valuable,  but  neither  very  impartial  nor  quite 
accurate.  His  celebrated  Letter  from  Home,  shewing 
an  exact  Conformity  between  Popery  and  Pagwnism  ; 
or  tlie  Religion  of  the  present  Eomans  derived  from 
that  of  their  Heathen  Ancestors  (1729),  provoked  the 
most  violent  indignation  among  Roman  Catholics, 
and  is  still  read  with  interest.  All  his  pamphlets, 
treatises,  &o.  were  collected  aiid  published  under  the 
title  of  Miscellaneous  Worlcs  (4  vols.  Lond.  1752— 
1757),  and  contain  much  that  is  curious  and  valuable 
on  theological  and  antiquarian  topics. 

MI'DDLETOWN,  a  city  and  township  in  Con- 
necticut, United  States  of  America,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  23  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  a  well-built 
town,  with  a  handsome  custom-house,  Wesleyan 
university,  episcopal  seminary,  16  churches,  3  banks, 
3  cotton  factories,  foundries,  mills,  &;c.  Pop.  of 
township,  8683 ;  of  city,  5183. 

MI'DDLEWICH,  a  small  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, Cheshire,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  20  miles 


east  of  Chester.  Salt  is  extensively  made ;  boat- 
building is  carried  on,  and  brick-works  are  in  opera- 
tion.   Pop.  (1863)  3347. 

MIDGE,  the  common  name  of  many  species  of 
small  dipterous  insects,  of  the  family  TipuUdce, 
much  resembling  gnats,  but  having  a  shorter  pro- 
boscis. Their  larvse  are  aquatic ;  the  perfect  insects 
are  often  very  annoying  both  to  human  beings  and 
to  cattle.  The  little  pink-coloured  tortuous  worm 
known  to  anglers  as  the  Blood-worm,  frequent  in 
water-barrels  and  in  the  mud  near  the  edges  of 
ponds  and  ditches,  is  the  larva  of  a  species  of  M. 
{ChironomuB  plum/isus),  a  little  larger  than,  the 
common  gnat,  very  abundant  in  Britain,  particularly 
in  marshy  situations.  The  larva  is  much  sought 
after  both  by  birds  and  fishes,  and  is  a  very  tempt- 
ing bait  for  the  latter.  The  pupa  is  cyhndrical,  with 
respiratory  organs  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax.  When 
the  insect  is  ready  to  quit  its  pupa  case,  it  rises  to 
the  sui-face  of  the  water,  and  there  remains  sus- 
pended for  a  short  tiuie ;  the  perfect  insect,  when  it 
has  issued  from  the  case,  also  stands  for  a  short 
time  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  genus  is 
remarkable  for  the  long  hairs  with  which  the 
antenna  of  the  male  are  furnished. — Another  genus 
of  Midges  {Siniulia)  contains  many  species  which 
are  most  tormenting  to  men  and  cattle,  by  entering 
the  ears  and  nostrils,  and  alighting  on  the  eyelids. 
Several  species  are  British.  They  swarm  on  marshes 
and  damp  heaths  in  the  warmer  months.  But  none 
of  them  is  nearly  so  mischievous  as  a  species  {8. 
columbaschends)  found  on  tlje  banks  of  the  Danube, 
arid  so  plentiful,  that  horses  and  cattle  are  often 
suffocated  by  the  numbers  which  get  into  the  wind- 
pipe. 

MI'DHURST,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  in  Sussex,  on  the  Rother,  a  navi- 

fable  tributary  of  the  Arun,  50  miles  south-west  of 
london.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the 
Bohuns,  lords  of  M. ;  and  within  half  a  mile  east  of 
the  town  stood  Cowdry  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Montagues,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  gate- 
house, was  burned  down  in  1793.  M.  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  Pop.  (1861).  of  parhamentary 
borough,  6405. 

MI'DIANITES,  an  Arab  race,  descended,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  from  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah.  They  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  between  the  north  side  of  the  Arabian 
GuU  and  Arabia  Felix  as  far  as  the  Plains  of  Moab. 
Others  more  civilised  (if  not,  indeed,  of  Cushite 
origin)  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sinaitio  peninsula, 
and  carried  on  a  trade,  particularly  with  Egypt. 
To  the  latter,  we  may  presume,  belonged  Jethi'o, 
priest  or  '  sheik'  of  Midian— ^the  father-in-law  of 
Moses.  The  M.  were  very  troublesome  neighbours 
to  the  Israelites  till  Gideon's  victoiy  over  them. 
Their  national  god  w^as  Baal-Peor. 

MIDRASH  (Heb.  darash,  to  search,  explain  the 
Scriptures)  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  for  about 
1500  years,  formed  the  centre  of  all  mental  activity, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  schools,  amon^  the  Jews 
after  the  Babylonish  exile.  The  prohibitions  and 
ordinances  contained  in  the  Mosaic  records,  to 
which  a  precise  meaning  was,  not  in  all  cases, 
attached,  were,  according  to  certain  hermeneuti- 
cal  rules,  specified  and  particularised,  and  further 
surrounded  by  traditional  ordinances  and  inhibi- 
tions :  Halacha  (q.  v.)  =  rule  by  which  to  go,  or 
the  binding,  authoritative,  civil,  and  religious  law. 
The  chief  codes  of  this  are  the  Mishna  .(q.  v.), 
Gemaia  (q.  v.),  Sifra  (an  amplification  on  Leviticus), 
Sifri  (on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy),  and  Mechil- 
tha  (on  a  portion  of  Exodus).    Another  branch  of 
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the  Midrash,  however,  is  the  Haggada  (q.  v.),  a 
kind  of  free  poetical  homileetics  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  Old  Testament  (the  Halacha  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Pentateuch).  The  chief 
collections  of  that  part  of  the  Midrash  are  Midrash 
Eabba,  700—1100  a.d.  (on  Pentateuch  and  Megil- 
loth),  and  Pesikta  (700),  the  extracts  from  which 
(Jalkut,  Pesikta  Eabbati,  Sutarta,  &o.)  only  are 
known,  the  original  itself  never  having  been  printed. 

MI'DSHIPMAN,  the  second  rank  attained  by 
combatant  oflScers  in  the  royal  navy.  After  two 
years'  service  as  naval  cadet,  the  aspirant  becomes  a 
midshipman,  which  is  rather  an  apprenticeship  for 
his  after-naval  career  than  any  really  effective 
appointment.  The  midshipman's  time  is  principally 
devoted  to  receiving  instruction,  both  in  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  a  gentleman's  education,  and  in  the 
special  professional  duties  of  a  naval  officer.  After 
14  year  s  service  as  such,  the  midshipman  is  required 
to  pass  a  qualifying  examination  in  geography, 
history,  and  general  knowledge;  and,  two  years 
later,  he  must  pass  in  French  conversation,  and 
in  seamanship,  steam,  and  gunnery.  He  then 
becomes  a  Sub-Heutenant  (q.  v.) ;  and  if  19  years 
of  age,  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  lieutenant, 
whenever  opportunity  offers. 

A  midshipaau  only  receives  Is.  9d.  a  day 
(£31,  18s.  9d.  per  annum) ;  he  is  consequently 
dependent  on  his  friends  for  more  or  less  pecuniary 
assistance  until  he  becomes  a  sub-lieutenant. 

MI'DSUMMEE.  DAY,  one  of  the  four  Enghsh 
quarter-days  for  payment  of  rent  by  tenants,  viz. 
24th  June.    See  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

MIDSUMMER  EVE.    See  John's  (St)  Eve. 

MI'DWIPE,  MIDWIFERY.  Midwife  (An^lo- 
Saxon,  med-vjif,  meaning  probably  a.  woman  hired 
for  mede,  or  reward)  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  woman  who  assists  in  parturition  or  delivery. 
From  this  is  derived  the  term  Midwifery,  for 
that  department  of  medical  science  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  delivery,  and  its  allied  subjects. 
Writers  who  prefer  words  derived  from  Latin  and 
Greek  roots  to  such  plain  old  English  words  as 
midwifery,  have  substituted  for  it  Obstetrics  (Lat. 
obstetrix,  a  woman  who  stands  near,  a  midwife),  and 
Tokology  (Gr.  tokos,  child-birth),  or  Oynoekology 
(Gr.  gyne,  woman) ;  for  a  male  practitioner  in  this 
line  of  the  medical  art,  the  French  name  accoucheur 
is  used ;  and  recently,  an  obnoxious  new  verb,  to 
accouch  (Ft.  acccucher,  to  deliver  a  woman),  has 
made  its  appearance  in  medical  literature. 

Midwifery,  as  a  branch  of  medical  science,  is 
understood  to  include  the  study  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  of  the  female  body  concerned;  the 
doctrine  of  conception  and  of  sterility,  and  the  signs 
and  duration  of  pregnancy ;  parturition  in  all  its 
varieties  ;  and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  puerperal 
state.  To  enter  into  details  of  such  matters,  would 
be  out  of  place  in  this  work.  With  regard  to 
parturition  itself,  it  may  be  interesting  to  remark, 
that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  the  labour  is  what 
is  called  'natural;'  that  is,  the  child  presents  itself 
in  the  normal  position,  and  unaided  nature  completes 
the  delivery  within  twenty-four  hours  with  safety 
to  the  mother  and  child.  Dr  Sraellie  calculated  that 
990  in  1000  are  'natural'  labours;  and  the  later 
statistics  of  Dr  Collins,  based  on  15,850  cases,  give 
a  similar  result — viz.,  983  in  1000. 

'Unnatural'  labour  arises  either  from  malforma- 
tion, disease,  or  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
or  from  abnormal  conditions  of  the  child ;  and 
manual  or  instrumental  aid  becomes  necessary  to 
prevent  the  labour  from  being  dangerously  pro- 
longed, or — in  the  more  extreme  cases — to  render 
delivery  at  all  possible.  Of  instrumental  applica- 
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tions,  by  far  the  most  important  and  frequent  is 
that  of  the  Forceps  (q.  v.),  which  is  not  intended  to 
injure  either  mother  or  child.  In  123,295  cases  of 
labour  attended  by  British  practitioners,  there  were 
342  forceps  cases,  or  1  in  360 ;  of  these,  about  1  in 
21  proved  fatal  to  the  mother,  while  1  child  in  4 
was  lost.  In  Craniotomy,  the  head  of  the  child  is 
intentionally  destroyed,  with  a  view  to  save  the  life 
of  the  mother,  the  death  of  both  being  otherwise 
inevitable.  Among  British  practitioners,  this  opera- 
tion is  not  often  resorted  to ;  it  proves  fatal  to  about 
one  mother  in  5J.    See  also  Cesabban  Operation. 

History. — From  all  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures 
where  midwifery  is  referred  to,  it  is  plain  that 
women  were  the  only  practitioners  of  this  art  amongst 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians  (see  Gen.  xxxv.  17, , 
and  x:xxviLi.  28,  and  Ex.  i.  15 — 21),  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  confided  this 
branch  of  medicine  to  women.  Phanarete,  the 
mother  of  Socrates,  was  a  midwife;  and  Plato 
explains  the  functions  and  mentions  the  duties 
xmdertaken  by  these  women.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  physicians  were  not  ignorant  of  midwifery, 
for  Hippocrates  refers  to  the  necessity  of  turning  the 
child  in  certain  cases,  although  his  doctrines  on  this 
point,  as  also  on  the  management  of  the  placenta, 
are  replete  with  danger;  and  Celsus,  nearly  four 
centuries  later,  treats  of  the  mechanism  of  labour 
with  great  clearness.  A  gradual  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  subject  may  be  traced  in  the 
writings  of  Aetius  and  Paulus  ^gineta,  who  advo- 
cates the  operation  of  craniotomy  in  certain  cases. 
Rhazes  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  advocate  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  when,  by  their  toughness, 
they  impede  labour;  and  Avicenna  gave  the  first 
description  of  an  instrument  partially  resembling 
the  more  modern  forceps. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  16th  c,  Eucharius 
Ehodion  published  a  little  book,  which  soon  acquired 
a  great  celebrity.  It  was  translated  from  the 
original  High-German  into  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  book 
published  on  this  subject  in  England.  Its  title 
is.  The  Byrth  of  Mankynde,  othervnse  named  the 
Woman's  Book,  by  Thomas  Raynold,  Physician 
(London,  1540),  and  it  contains  no  external  evidence 
that  it  is  a  mere  translation.  In  1573,  Ambrose 
Parg  published  a  small  work,  in  which  he  shewed 
that  foot-presentations  were  not  dangerous,  and 
that  in  mal-presentations  it  was  better  to  deliver  by 
the  feet  than  to  attempt  to  bring  down  the  head. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  c,  the  sage-femme 
(the  French  term  corresponding  to  om-  English 
midwife)  of  Marie  de  Medicis  published  a  collec- 
tion of  observations  on  midwifery.  About  this 
time  (probably  about  1640),  Dr  Paul  Chamberlen, 
an  English  physician,  invented*  the  forceps  with 
separate  blades,  such  as  are  now  used.  The 
Chamberlen  family  (the  father  and  three  sons)  did 
not,  however,  publish  their  discovery ;  considering 
that  they  had  a  right  to  use  the  secret  in  the  way 
most  to  their  own  advantage ;  and  the  exact  nature 
of  their  instruments  was  not  known  till  1815,  when 
the  tenant  of  a  house  near  Maldon,  in  Essex, 
where  Dr  Peter  Chamberlen,  one  of  the  sons,  had 
resided  more  than  a  century  previously,  acci- 
dentally discovered  a  concealed  space,  in  which  were, 
inter  alia,  a  ooUeotion  of  obstetric  instruments, 
including  a  double-bladed  forceps  and  a  vectis, 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  London 

*  The  exact  date  of  this  important  invention  is  not 
known,  but  in  1647,  Dr  Peter  Cliamherlen  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Voice  in  Jthama,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  father's  (Dr  Paul  Chamberlen)  discovery  for  the 
saving  of  infantile  life.  Hence  the  forceps  must  have 
been  invented  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 
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Medico-Ohirurgioal  Society.  Although  Ohamber- 
len's  celebrated  arcanum  was  doubtleea  the  double- 
bladed  forceps,  he  seems,  therefore,  also  to  have 
been  the  discoverer  of  the  vectia  or  lever.  In  1668, 
Mauriceau's  Treatise  appeared,  which  ran  throtigh 
seven  editions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  He  gives  a  very  full  account 
of  the  process  of  labour;  and  his  book  having  been 
translated  into  English,  in  1672,  by  Hugh  Cham- 
berlen,  became  widely  known  in  this  country.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  time  when  men  began  to 
engage  generally  in  the  practice  of  midwifery ; 
Harvey,  the  Chamberlens,  and  others,  taking  it  up 
in  England;  while  La  Vallifere,  the  mistress  of  Loms 
XIV.,  did  much  to  establish  the  practice  in  Erance, 
by  employing  Julian  Clement,  a  surgeon  of  high 
repiitatiou,  in  her  first  confinement  in  1663. 

The  last  point  requiring  notice  in  the  history  of 
midwifery  in  the  17th  c,  is  the  discovery  of  the  use 
of  ergot  of  rye  in  accelerating  parturition.  In  1688, 
Camerarius  stated  that  midwives  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  for  this 
purpose ;  but  it  is  not  till  1774  that  we  find  any 
further  reference  to  the  use  of  this  drug. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  c,  different  varieties 
of  forceps,  closely  resembling  Chamberlen's  instru- 
ment, were  invented  by  Giffard,  Chapman,  and  others ; 
Chapman  being,  as  it  is  believed,  the  first  public 
teacher  of  midwifery  in  London.  About  the  middle 
of  this  century,  lived  Sir  Kiohard  Manningham,  who 
devoted  himself-  to  this  branch  of  the  profession, 
and  established  a  small  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
parturient  women,  which  was  the  first  of  the  kind 
m  the  British  dominions.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  enter  into  further  historical  details,  as  midwifery 
was  by  this  time  fully  recognised  as  a.  branch — 
although  then  and  long  subsequently,  considered  as 
the  lowest  branch — of  medicine.  The  names  of 
SmelUe,  WilUam  Hunter,  Denman,  and  Bland  in 
England,  and  of  Astruc  and  Baudelooque  in  France, 
are  well-known  a;S  promoters  of  various  departments 
of  the  art  of  midwifery  towards  the  close  of  this 
century. 

In  the  present  century,  the  art  of  midwifery  has 
steadily  progressed.  The  by-laws  precluding  prac- 
titioners in  midwifery  from  the  Fellowship  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians,  and  other  equally 
offensive  rules  in  other  institutions,  have  been 
repealed  ;  there  are  professors  of,  or  lecturers  on 
midwifery  in  all  our  medical  schools  (excepting  at 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge);  and  a 
knowledge  of  this  department  of  medicine  is  now 
required  from  every  candidate  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion. And  not  only  are  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  compelled  to  be  as  well  versed  in  mid- 
wifery as  in  medicine  or  surgery,  but  the  ignorant 
midwives  of  past  times  are  now  replaced  by  com- 
paratively well-educated  nurses,  with  diplomas, 
certifying  that  they  have  regularly  attended  lectures 
on  midwifery,  and  have  taken  personal  charge  of 
a  certain  number  of  labours,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a,  qualified  teacher.  And  that  properly 
educated  women  are  capable  of  undertaking  all  the 
responsibilities  of  this  department  of  practice,  is 
shewn  by  such  cases  as  those  of  Mesdames  Boivin 
and  Lachapelle,  who  (to  use  the  words  of  Professor 
Velpeau),  'although  the  pupils  of  Baudelocque, 
were  not  afraid  to  shake  off,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
yoke  of  his  scientific  authority,  and  whose  high 
position  and  dignity  form  the  starting-point  of  a 
new  era  for  the  science  of  obstetrics  in  Paris.' 

MIGNBT,  Ebansois  Auguste  Alexis,  a  French 
historian,  was  bom  8th  May  1796,  at  Aix  in  Provence, 
studied  law  in  his  native  city  along  with  Thiers, 
and  went  to  Paris  in  1821,  to  devote  himself  to  a 
literary  life.    He  found  employment  in  writing  for 


the  public  journals,  and  having  given  lectures  on 
Modern  History,  which  were  received  with  great 
approbation,  he  was  induced  to  write  his  Histoire 
de  la  Eivolution  ffranfaiae  (2  vols.  Par.  1824;  10th 
edition,  X840),  a  work  in  which  that  great  event  is 
regarded  less  in  its  moral  than  its  philosophical 
aspects.  It  has  therefore  been  reproached  with  lead- 
ing to  fatalism.  His  style  is  brilliant,  but  academic. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  became  a  Counsellor 
of  State,  and  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  lost  these  offices  in  1848, 
since  which  time  he  has  lived  in  retirement.  He 
has  edited  Nigodations  relatives  d,  la  Succession 
d'jSspagne  sous  Louis  XIV.  (4  vols.  Par.  1836 — 
1842),  to  which  he  prefixed  a  masterly  historic  intro- 
duction. Among  his  later  works  are  Histoire  de 
Marie  Stuart  (2  vols.  Par.  1851),  and  Charles  Quint, 
son  Abdication,  son  Sijour  et  sa  Mart  au  MonastSre 
de  Yuste  (1854).  For  more  than  thirty  years,  he  has 
been  engaged  on  a  Histoire  de  la  MSforme,  de  la 
Ligue  et  du  Rigne  de  Henri  IV.,  in.  the  preparation 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  collected  hundreds  of 
volumes  of  manuscript  correspondence. 

MIGK'OIS'E'TTB  (Resedaodorata),  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Resedacece,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Africa,  in  universal  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  It  is,  according 
to  circumstances  and  the  mode  of  cultivation,  an 
annual  or  a  perennial,  and  even  half-shrubby 
plant,  with  lanceolate  entire  or  trifid  leaves,  and 
erect  terminal  racemes  of  small  whitish  flowers, 
which  have  the  calyx  6-parted,  and  as  long  as  the 
coroUa;  the  capsules  3-toothed.  It  is  to  be  seen 
during  summer  in  almost  every  garden,  and  during 
winter  in  almost  every  green-house  in  Britain ;  it  is 
often  cultivated  in  flower-pots  in  apartments,  and 
no  flower  is  so  common  in  the  boxes  which  are  placed 
outside  of  windows  in  towns.  Yet  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Lord  Bateman,  who  brought 
it  from  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris  in  1752 ;  nor  had  it 
then  been  long  known  in  France.  It  rapidly  became 
a  universal  favourite  throughout  Europe.  The 
French  name  M.,  now  its  popular  name  everywhere, 
signifies  Little  Darling.  What  is  called  Tree  M.  is 
not  even  a  distinct  variety,  but  merely  the  common 
kind  trained  in  an  erect  form,  and  prevented  from 
early  flowering  by  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the 
shoots. — ^Weld  (q.  v.)  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 

MIGRA'TIONS  OP  ANIMALS,  .which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  their  difi^sion  over  a 
more  or  less  extended  area,  are  apparently  always 
guided  by  an  instinct  operating  on  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  individuals  of  a  species,  and  leading  them  to 
move  in  a  definite  direction  in  search  of  food  or  (in 
the  case  of  fishes)  of  a  fit  position  for  spawning. 

Among  mammals,  such  migrations  are  compara- 
tively rare.  The  most  remarkable  instance  is  that 
of  the  Lemmings,  which  at  no  definite  epochs,  but 
generally  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
traverse  Nordland  and  Finmark  ,  in  vast  hosts, 
ending  their  career  in  the  Western  Ocean,  into 
which  they  enter,  and  come '  to  a  suicidal  end ;' 
or,  taking  a  direction  through  Swedish  Lapland, 
are  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  M.  Martins, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  great  scientific  Scandi- 
navian expedition,  seems  to  doubt  the  generally 
entertained  view  of  these  animals  casting  them- 
selves into  the  Western  Ocean,  and  believes  that 
most  of  them  perish  from  the  cold  in  crossing  the 
rivers,  while  many  are  killed  by  dogs,  foxes,  and 
a  species  of  Homed  Owl  {Strix  hrachyotos),  which 
in  large  numbers  always  accompanies  these  emigra- 
tions. 

According  to  Gmehn,  the  Arctic  Fox  ( Vulpes 
lagojms)  always  accompanies  the  lemmings  in  such 
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numbers  that,  on  this  ground,  it  is  entitled  to  be 
considered  a  migratory  animal ;  but  independently 
of  these  special  migrations,  it  is  stated  by  Sir  James 
Eoss  that  'the  young  generally  migrate  to  the 
southward  late  in  the  autumn,  and  collect  in  vast 
multitudes  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  they 
return  early  the  following  spring  to  the  northward, 
and  seldom  again  leave  the  spot  they  select  as  a 
breeding-place.' 

The  Spring-bok  {Aniidorcas  Euclwre)  is  accus- 
tomed to  make  pilgrimages  from  one  spot  to  another 
iu  the  vast  plains  of  Southern  Africa.  Herds  of 
many  thousands  are  led  by  their  chiefs  in  these 
migrations,  and  the  wonderful  density  of  the  moving 
mass  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact,  that  a  flock  of 
sheep  has  been  inextricably  entangled  and  carried 
along  without  the  possibility  of  escape.  Want  of 
water  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  these  migrations, 
but  Dr  Livingstone  thinks  that  there  must  be  other 
causes. 

The  occasional  incursions  of  wolves,  in  very 
severe  winters,  into  districts  in  which  they  are 
not  commonly  found,  and  the  long  excursions  of 
large  groups  of  monkeys  {Entelliis  and  Bliesus), 
hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

.  Many  of  the  cetacea  are  probably  migratory. 
'The  migrations  of  the  Porpoise  (Phocmna  com- 
munis) appear — says  Marcel  de  Serres  in  his  prize- 
essay,  Des  Causes  des  Migrations  des  divers  Animavjx, 
p.  63 — to  be  as  periodic  as  those  of  certain  species 
of  birds.  During  the  winter,  they  constantly  pro- 
ceed from  north  to  south ;  and  when  they  feel  the 
warmth  of  summer,  they  turn  northwards.  Thus 
they  are  common  in  summer  in  Greenland,  while 
they  are  rare  on  our  own  coasts,  where  they  abound 
in  winter.' 

The  number  of  species  of  birds  that  periodically 
migrate  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  space 
for  a  list  of  them.  Marcel  de  Serres,  in  the  work 
already  quoted,  gives  a  '  Tableau  de  I'Epoque  des 
Passages  des  Oiseaux,'  which  extends  over  nearly 
100  pages.  See  Birds  of  Passage.  The  desire  for 
a  suitable  temperature,  and   the  search   for  their 

E roper  food,  are  the  apparent  causes  stimulating 
irds  to  these  migrations ;  and  in  most  instances, 
especially  in  the  case  of  insectivorous  birds,  the  food 
is  intimately  associated  with  the  temperature. 

The  migrations  of  many  species  of  fishes  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  regular  periodicity  as  those  of 
birds.  In  some  cases,  fishes  that  are  produced  in 
fresh- water  streams  migrate  to  the  ocean,  and  after 
spending  some  time  in  salt  water,  return  (generally, 
with  singular  instinct,  to  their  own  birthplace)  to 
fresh  water  to  propagate  their  species.  Some  of 
these  fishes — as,  for  example,  the  Lamprey  (Petro- 
niyzon  marinus) — spend  most  of  their  lives  at  sea, 
and  others,  as  the  salmon,  in  fresh  water.  The 
remarkable  migrations  formerly,  but  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  made  by  herrings,  are  noticed  in  the 
article  on  that  fish.  Many  fishes  of  the  same  family 
as  the  herring,  the  Clupeidcs — as,  for  example,  the 
sprat  and  pilchard — leave  the  deep  sea  for  shallow 
•water  during  the  spawning  period,  when  they 
approach  our  coasts  in  vast  shoals.  All  such  migra- 
tions as  these  seem  mainly  due  to  a  reproductive 
impulse.    See  Fishes,  Land-ceab. 

Amongst  insects,  the  Locust  (Loctista  migratoria) 
is  most  remarkable  for  its  migrations.  These  insects 
are  probably  produced  much  more  abundantly  some 
years  than  others,  and  as  in  such  years  their  birth- 
place cannot  afford  them  sufficient  vegetation,  they 
are  led  to  migrate  in  search  of  food.  Some  idea  of 
the  occasional  extent  of  their  wanderings  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  part  of  1810, 
myriads  of  locusts  appeared  in  Bengal,  from  whence 
they  proceeded  westward    completely  across   the 


great  Indian  peninsula  to  Guzerat  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  from  whence  they  pursued  their 
course  southwards  towards  Bombay,  the  whole 
period  of  their  migration  extending  over  between 
two  and  three  years  ;  while,  in  relation  to  their 
numbers,  Captiiin  Beaufort  calculated  a  swarm  that 
appeared  at  Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1811,  at 
upwards  of  168,000,000,000,000. 

MIGUEL,  DoM  Mabia  Evaeist,  born  at  Lisbon 
26th  October  1802,  was  the  third  son  of  John  VI. 
of  Portugal.  He  spent  his  early  years  in  Brazil, 
unrestrained  and  uneducated.  When  he  returned 
with  the  royal  family  to  Portugal  in  1821,. he  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  shewed  no  talent  for 
anything  but  fencing.  He  joined  his  mother, 
Charlotte  Joachime  of  Spain,  in  her  plots  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  despotic  government;  part  of  the 
scheme  being,  that  his  weak  father  should  be  either 
formally  deposed,  or  virtually  deprived  of  all  power. 
The  aged  Marquis  of  Louie,  the  faithful  servant  of 
the  king,  having  been  removed  out  of  the  way  by 
assassination,  M.,  as  Infant-generalissimo,  caused  the 
ministers  to  be  arrested,  30th  April  1824,  and  his 
father  to  be  closely  watched  in  his  palace ;  but  the 
plot  failed,  and  M.  and  his  mother  were  banished. 
He  led  for  some  time  a  remarkably  wild  and  pro- 
fligate life  in  foreign  countries.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1826,  the  queen's  party  set  forth  a  claim 
to  the  throne  on  his  behalf,  as  his  elder  brother, 
Dom  Pedro,  was  emperor  of  Brazil ;  and  on  2d  May 
1826,  Pedro  resigned  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  favour 
of  his  eldest  davighter,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  pro- 
posing that  her  uncle  Miguel  should  be  her  husband, 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom  tUl  her  majority,  to  all 
which  M.  agreed.  But  Queen  Joachime's  party 
had  everything  prepared  for  the  restoration  of 
absolutism.  M.  was  declared  king  of  Portugal. 
War  ensued,  and  at  first  M.  was  victorious.  He 
carried  into  full  effect  the  principles  of  his  party  by  a 
system  of  the  most  severe  repression  of  all  liberalism, 
and  signalised  himself  by  the  most  extreme  tyranny 
of  every  kind,  whilst  his  own  hfe  was  one  of  the 
wildest  excess.  In  1832,  Dom  Pedro  took  Oporto, 
and  his  arms  gradually  prevailing,  M.  was  obliged 
to  sign  a  capitulation  at  Evora,  on  26th  May  1834, 
by  which  he  resigned  all  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  and  agreed  to  retire  altogether  from  the 
country.  But  scarcely  had  he  been  conveyed  to 
Genoa,  when  he  protested  against  this  deed,  and 
consequently  all  his  estates  in  Portugal  were  con- 
fiscated, and  an  annual  pension  which  had  been 
secured  to  him  was  stopped.  He  went  to  Pome, 
where  the  papal  government  acknowledged  him  as 
rightful  king  of  Portugal,  solely  because  he  had 
petted  the  Portuguese  priesthood  in  his  war  against  the 
national  liberties.  Here  he  generally  lived  till  1851. 
He  now  resides  at  the  castle  of  Brombach,  in  Baden. 

MIKLOSICH,  Eeanz,  the  most  learned  living 
Slavist,  was  born  at  Luttenberg,  in  the  Slavic  part 
of  Styria,  20th  November  1813. ,  After  studying  law 
at  the  university  of  Gratz,  he  went,  in  1838,  to 
Vienna  to  practise  as  an  advocate ;  but  in  1844 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  Imperial  Library,  which 
was  more  congenial  to  his  tastes.  In  1850,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Slavic  in  the  High  School  of 
Vienna.  His  principal  works  3.r&— Radices  Linguce 
Pakeoslovenicce  (Leip.  1845) ;  Lexicon  Linguce  Palceo- 
sloveniccB  .(Vienna,  1850) ;  Vergkichende  Orammatik 
der  Slaw.  Sprachen  (Vienna,  first  vol.  1852),  a  work 
which  has  done  for  Slavic  what  the  works  of  Grimm 
and  Diez  have  done  for  the  German  and  Eomanio 


MI'KSTAS,    MB'QUIHrEZ,    or   MEKNAZA,   a, 
town  in  the  province  of  Fez,  in  Morocco,  38  miles 
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west-by-south  from  the  town  of  Fez,  stands  in  a 
fertile  valley  near  the  Sebu.  It  is  surrounded  by 
triple  walls,  and  a  moat,  is  neat  and  well  built,  and 
contains  the  finest  imperial  palace  in  Morocco.  This 
vast  pile,  erected  by  the  Sultan  Mnley  Ismail,  is 
built  of  marble,  and  the  surrounding  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  gardens,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
in  Morocco,  and  here  and  there  adorned  with  foun- 
tains. M.  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  sultan. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  55,000,  who  carry 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  native  produce.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  of  painted  earthenware  and  leather. 
In  the  vicinity,  are  large  plantations  of  olives. 

MI'LAIT  (ItaL  MUano),  the  chief  city  of  Lom- 
bardy,  stands  on  the  river  Olona,  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  including  the 
Buburb  of  Corpi  Santi,  had  a  population  (1862) 
of  242,457.  From  its  position,  it  derives  great 
commercial  advantages,  being  situated  on  the  Ime  of 
the  chief  routes  of  the  central  Alps,  while  its  fine 
canal-system  opens  for  it  communication  with  the 
principal  rivers  of  Italy.  The  Naviglio  Grande, 
or  Grar)d  Oanal,  connects  M.  with  the  Tioino,  and 
the  Martesana  Canal  with  the  Adda.  The  city, 
which  is  ahnost  circular,  is  encompassed  on  three 
sides  by  walls  and  low  ramparts  ;  it  has  a  circuit 
of  about  7|  miles,  and  is  entered  by  10  gates. 
Kotwithstanding  iis  great  antiquity,  M.  possesses 
but  few  remains  of  its  early  splendid  structures,  in 
consequence  of  the  many  calamitous  wars  by  which 
it  has  been  ravaged.  Modem  M.  is  one  of  the  most 
opulent  and  populous  cities  of  Italy ;  its  best  streets 
are  regular,  wide,  and  well  paved,  and  kept  with 
scrupulous  care ;  the  dwellings  are  commodious  and 
tasteful,  though  of  a  less  imposing  character  than 
the  great  feudal  Tuscan  houses.  M.  abounds  in 
churches  worthy  of  note :  of  these,  the  principal  is 
the  famous  Gothic  cathedral,  the  Duomo,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  St  Peter's  in  Pome,  is  the  most 
magnificent  ecclesiastical  structure  of  Italy.  It  has 
a  f ajade  of  white  Carrara  marble,  and  is  adorned  by 
106  pinnacles,  and  4500  statues,  besides  a  variety  of 
carvings  of  unsurpassable  beauty.  In  form,  it  is  a 
Latin  cross,  with  a  length  of  485,  and  a  breadth  of 
252  feet.  The  height  of  the  dome  is  355  feet.  Its 
foundation  was  laid  in  1386  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti,  and  during  its  erection,  many  of  the  greatest 
European  architects  contributed  designs  for  its 
embellishment.  Within  it.  Napoleon  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy  in  1805.  Besides  the  Duomo,  may  be 
mentioned  the  church  of  St  Ambrose  (founded  by 
that  saint  in  the  4th  c),  the  most  ancient  in  M., 
containing  inscriptions,  sarcophagi,  and  monuments 
full  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  the  one  in  which 
the  German  emperors  were  crowned  kings  of  Italy ; 
the  Dominican  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Orazie, 
which  contains  in  its  refectory  the  famous '  Cenaoolo,' 
or  'Last  Supper,'  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  and  that 
of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  (1847) ;  of  St  Nazaro,  which 
possesses  several  master-pieces  of  the  best  schools  of 
Italian  art ;  and  of  St  Sebastiano,  once  a  Poman 
temple. 

Among  the  secular  buildings  of  M.,  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  magnificent  Brera  Palace,  formerly  a 
Jesuit  college,  and  now  used  for  public  schools  of 
the  fine  arts,  with  the  official  name  of  Palace  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Within  its  vast  precincts,  this  unique 
institution  includes  an  academy  of  art,  a  choice 
gallery  of  paintings,  of  the  Bolognese  and  Lombard 
schools,  a  fine  collection  of  casts  for  modelling  pur- 
poses, a  splendid  public  library,  containing  140,000 
volumes,  and  a  rare  collection  of  manuscripts,  medals, 
and  antiquities ;  it  has  also  attached  to  it  an  obser- 
vatory and  a  botanical  garden.  Besides  the  Ambro- 
siaji  (q.  v.),  there  are  several  large  private  libraries. 
Among  the  scientific  and  artistic  institutions  of  M. 
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are  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  schools  of 
surgery  and  medicine,  especially  that  of  veterinary 
practice,  the  celebrated  Conservatory  or  school  of 
music,  and  a  military  geographical  institute,  well 
known  for  the  excellence  of  the  maps  it  has 
issued.  The  educational  establishments  include  four 
gymnasia,  besides  normal  schools,  technical  schools, 
conventual  schools,  and  a  seminary.  The  charitable 
institutions  are  numerous  and  splendidly  endowed, 
having  an  aggregate  property  of  upwards  of 
£7,000,000  stenmg ;  the  Oapedale  Maggiore,  or  Great 
Hospital,  founded  by  the  ducal  house  of  Sforza  in 
1456,  accommodates  2000  patients,  and  annually 
admits  upwards  of  20,000.  The  Triviilzi  Hospital, 
endowed  by  the  Trivulzio  family,  maintains  and 
clothes  600  aged  pensioners.  The  Milanese  places 
of  amusement  are  on  as  grand  a  scale  as  the  other 
public  buildings  of  the  city,  the  first  in  point  of 
celebrity  being  the  theatre  of  La  Scala,  which  can 
accommodate  3600  spectators.  The  Corao,  or  chief 
street  of  M.,  is  the  universal  fashionable  promenade 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  famous  arcade,  or  Oal- 
leria  dl  Oristofers,  with  its  brilliant  shops  and  cafSs, 
is  also  a  favourite  place  of  evening  resort,  and  on 
account  of  its  gay  appearance  has  been  called '  Little 
Paris.'  M.  carries  on  an  immense  inland  trade  in 
silk,  grain,  rice,  and  cheese,  and  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  silk  goods,  ribbons,  cutlery,  and 
porcelain. 

M.  (Lat.  Mediolanum)  was  originally  a  town 
or  village  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Komans  222  B.  c,  received  the  Latin 
franchise  about  89  B.  c,  and  the  fuU  Koman 
franchise  49  B.C.  Under  the  Romans,  it  became 
a  conspicuous  centre  of  wealth  and  civic  influence ; 
its  citizens  were  noted  for  their  refined  manners 
and  literary  tastes,  and  the  public  buildings  for 
their  beauty  and  elegance.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  c,  it  was  selected  as  the  residence  of  the 
imperial  court  by  Maximiau.  M.  was  sacked  by 
the  Huns  (under  Attila)  in  452,  by  the  Goths  (under 
the  brother  of  Vitiges)  in  539,  and  passed  to  the 
Longobards  and  Franks  previous  to  its  subjection 
by  the  German  empire.  After  961,  it  was  long 
governed  by  dukes  in  the  name  of  the  emperors. 
The  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  GhibeUines  distracted 
M.,  like  all  the  other  Italian  cities.  Supreme  power 
became  eventually  vested  in  the  Ghibellme  Visconti, 
by  whom  the  ascendency  of  M.  was  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Lombardy.  From  1545  to  1714,  M. 
submitted  to  the  successive  predominance  of  France 
and  Austria.  Under  Bonaparte,  it  was  declared 
the  capital  of  the  Cisalpine  Eepublic,  of  the  Italian 
EepubUc,  and,  finally,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
In  1815,  M.  was  restored  to  Austria,  and  continued 
the  capital  of  the  Austro-Italian  kingdom  until  the 
annexation  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont,  in  1859,  by 
the  peace  of  ViUafranca. 

MILA'ZZO  (anc.  Mylce),  a  fortified  seaport  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  18  miles 
west  of  Messina.  Pop.  8000.  Situation  unhealthy. 
Chief  exports,  tunny,  wine,  silk,  fruits,  com,  oil,  and 
liqueurs.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  is  con- 
sidered almost  impregnable,  owing  to  the  great 
natural  strength  of  its  position  and  the  extent  of  its 
military  works  and  citadel  Garibaldi,  with  2500 
men,  defeated  7000  Neapolitans  here  on  the  20th  of 
July  1860,  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  evacuate 
the  fortress. 

MI'LDEW  (Ger.  Mddthau,  meal-dew),  a  term 
of  somewhat  vague  application  to  certain  diseased 
states  of  plants  caused  or  characterised  by  the 
growth  of  small  parasitical  fungi,  and  also  to  spots 
on  cloth,  paper,  &c.,  and  even  on  the  surface  of 
glass  and  other  inorganic  substances,  produced  by 
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the  growtli  of  minute  fungi.  The  mildew  fungi  are 
numerous,  and  the  name  mildew  is  often  given  to 
many  that  are  also  known  by  other  names,  as 
Blight,  Brand,  Bumt,  Eust,  &c.  ;  see  these  heads ; 
see  also  Botbytis  and  OrDiuM.  Diflferent  species 
or  families  of  plants  have  their  own  peculiar 
parasites;  several  kinds  of  parasitic  fungus  being, 
however,  often  known  to  infest  one  plant.  Prob- 
ably, the  name  mildew  originally  belonged  to  those 
moulds  which  form  white  mealy  patches  on  leaves. 
Some  of  these  belong  to  the  genus  Erysiphe, 
which  exhibits  fleshy  somewhat  gelatinous  masses, 
becoming  globose  sporangia,  fiUed  with  spore-con- 
taining asci,  and  surrounded  by  a  flocky  mycdium, 
often  spreading  widely  over  the  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  plants.  Maples  are  sometimes  covered 
with  a  mildew  of  this  kind,  so  as  to  be  quite  hoary. 
Similar  mildews  are  often  seen  on  pease  and  other 
leguminous  plants ;  also  on  umbelliferous  plants. 
Sulphur  has  been  found  effectual  in  curing  some 
of  these  mildews. — Many  of  the  most  destructive 
mildews  are  of  a  red  or  brown  colour,  as  the  mildew 
of  the  pear,  Aecidiwm  cancellatum,  that  of  the 
barberry,  Aeddium  Berheridis,  &c. ;  whilst  some  are 
almost  black,  as  the  corn  mildew,  Puccinia  graminis, 
by  which  the  crops  are  in  some  years  greatly  injured. 

Whether  mildew  is  the  consequence  of  unfavour- 
able weather  and  of  fungi  attacking  an  already  weak- 
ened plant,  or  is  the  consequence  of  infection  by 
spores  of  fungi  brought  through  the  air  or  soil  to  a 
plant  previously  healthy,  is  not  yet  well  ascertained ; 
and  probably  the  one  may  be  sometimes  the  case, 
and  sometimes  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  kinds  of  mildew  appear  chiefly  towards  the 
close  of  summer  on  leaves  in  which  vegetable  life 
has  already  in  a  great  measure  lost  its  power. 

MILE,  the  largest  terrestrial  measure  of  length  in 
common  use  among  the  British  and  most  continental 
nations,  is  derived  from  the  Roman  milliare,  which 
contained  1000  paces  (mille  passuum)  of  5  Koman 
feet  each,  the  pace  being  the  length  of  the  step 
made  by  one  foot.  The  Koman  foot  being  between 
11'65  and  11'62  English  inches,  the  Roman  mile  was 
thus  less  than  the  present  English  mile  by  from  142 
to  144  yards.  The  length  of  the  modem  mile  in 
different  countries  exhibits  a  remarkable  diversity, 
not  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Before  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  scientific  writers  made  use  of  a  mile  of 
5000  English  feet,  from  the  notion  that  this  was 
the  Roman  mile,  forgetting  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  English  and  Roman  foot.  The  present 
statute  mile  was  incidentally  defined  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  be  '8  furlongs  of  40  perches  of  l&J-  feet  each' — 
i.  e.,  1760  yards  of  3  feet  each ;  and  it  has  since 
retained  thSs  value.  The  geographical  or  nawtical 
mile  is  the  60th  part  of  a  degree  of  the  equator, 
and  is  employed  by  the  mariners  of  all  nations  ;  but 
in  Germany,  the  geographical  mile  denotes  ^th  part 
of  a  degree  of  the  equator,  or  4  nautical  miles.  The 
following  table  gives  the  length,  in  English  statute 
miles,  of  the  various  mOes  that  have  Been  or  are 
commonly  used : 


English  geographical  mile, 
German  geographical  mile, 
Tuscan  mile,       ,         .         . 
Ancient  Scotch  mile, 
a      Irish  mile,    . 
German  short  mile, 
Prussian  mile,     .        . 
Danish  mile,  .        . 

Hungarian  mile,         •        . 
Swiss  mile,     .        .        , 
German  long  mile,     .        . 
Hanoverian  mile,   . 
Swedish  mile, 
The  French  kilomStre, 


Eng.  mUei. 
=  1-153 
=  4-611 
=  1-027 
=  1-127 
=  1-273 
=  3-897 
=  4-680 
=  4  684 
=  5178 
=  5-201 
=  5-763 
=  6-668 
=  6-648 
=  0-621 
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MILB'TTJS,  anciently,  the  greatest  and  most 
flourishing  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mseander,  and  was 
famous  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  and  for  its 
extensive  trade  with  the  north.  Before  being 
forcibly  colonised  by  the  lonians,  it  appears  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  Carians.  M.  early  founded 
a  number  of  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the 
Crimea,  possessed  a  fleet,  which  sailed  to  every  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  ventured  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  maintained  long  and  expensive  wars 
with  the  Lydian  kings.  The  '  Milesians '  were  be- 
lieved to  be  the  purest  representatives  of  the  lonians 
in  Asia.  After  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  elder 
Cyrus,  it  was  subdued  -with  the  whole  of  Ionia. 
It  continued,  however,  to  flourish  till  it  was  excited 
to  rebellion  against  the  Persians  in  the  Ionian  war, 
and  was  destroyed  494  B.c.  It  was  rebuilt,  but 
never  reacquired  its  former  importance.  M.  has 
an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  Greek  liter- 
ature, being  the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers 
Thales,  Anaximauder,  and  Anaximenes,  and  of  the 
historians  Cadmus  and  Hecatseus. 

MI'LFOED,  a  parliamentary  borough  (contribu- 
tory to  Pembroke)  and  seaport  of  South  Wales,  in 
the  county  of  Pembroke,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Haven  of  the  same  name,  7  miles  east-north-east  of 
St  Ann's  Head  The  Blaven  is  said  to  be  unequalled 
as  a  harbour  by  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is 
formed  by  an  estuary  running  inland  for  17  miles  to 
Langwin  (which  is  easily  reached  by  vessels  of  2000 
tons),  and  varying  .from  1  to  2  mUes  in  breadth.  It 
is  protected  from  -winds  by  a  girdle  of  undulating 
hiUs,  is  deep  (from  15  to  19  fathoms  in  most  parts, 
while  the  spring-tides  rise  25  feet),  easy  of  access, 
and  capable  of  anchoring  the  whole  fleet  of  England 
in  safety.  Its  distance,  however,  from  the  Channel, 
the  highway  of  British  commerce,  is  a  serious  dis- 
advantage. The  merits  of  the  Haven  have  been 
recognised  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  the  rise  of 
the  to-WTi  of  M.  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
present  century,  when  docks  and  quays,  together 
■with  a  mail  packet-station  for  Ireland,  a  dockyard, 
ship-building  slips,  and  an  arsenal,  were  established 
here,  only,  however,  to  be  removed  in  1814.  Since 
that  time,  with  only  occasional  gleams  of  pros- 
perity, M.  has  been  in  a  declining  condition;  but 
the  recent  opening  of  the  MiHord  Railway,  and  the 
construction  of  docks  and  wharfs  to  be  commenced 
forthwith,  -will  doubtless  give  an  impetus  to  its  pro- 
gress. It  has  recently  become  a  favourite  resort  for 
sea-bathing,  and  is  evincing  signs  of  improvement 
generaUy.  In  1862,  2701  vessels,  of  370,319  tons, 
entered  and  cleared  the  port.    Pop.  (1861)  3007. 

MILPORD,  a  -village^  of  Massachusetts,  United 
States  of  America,  34  miles  south-west  of  Boston, 
having  6  churches,  a  manufactory  of  machinery,  and 
large  boot  and  shoe  manufactures.  Pop.  {I860) 
9132. 

MILHATJ,  or  MILLAXJ,  a  to-wn  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Aveyron,  in  a  rich  and  fertile 
dale  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tarn,  55  miles  north- 
west of  MontpeUier.  During  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Cal- 
vinists.  Leather  and  gloves  are  manufactured,  and 
there  is  a  good  trade  in  wool,  timber,  hides,  cheese, 
and  wine.    Pop.  11,250. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Royal,  an  estabUsh- 
ment  at  Woolwich,  through  which  must  pass  all 
candidates  for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Engineers.  The  age  for  entrance  is  16,  and  the 
vacancies  are  open  to  public  competition.  The 
pupils  are  denominated  military  cadets,  and  the 
parents  or  guardians  have  to  make  a  considerable 
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payment  in  regard  to  each,  so  long  as  they  remain 
at  the  Academy;  the  annual  charge  for  the  son  of  a 
civilian  being  iei20,  that  for  the  son  of  a  naval  or 
military  ofBoer  less,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
father.  When  the  term  of  instruction — which  com- 
prises the  subjects  of  a  thorough  general  education, 
the  higher  mathematics,  fortification,  gunnery,  and 
military  duty — ^is  completed,  the  cadets  compete  for 
the  vacancies  in  the  Engineers  and  Artillery,  those 
who  pass  the  best  examination  being  allowed  the 
refusal  of  the  former  corps.  Those  who  obtain  com- 
missiona  in  the  Engineers  proceed  to  Chatham  for 
further  instruction  (with  military  pay,  however)  in 
their  professional  functions.  The  Artillery  cadets  at 
once  join  the  Royal  Artillery  as  lieutenants.  The 
vote  for  the  Royal  MUitary  Academy  for  the  year 
1863—1864  is  £41,872,  of  which  sum  about  one- 
half  will  be  made  up  to  the  Exchequer  by  the 
fayments  for  pupils  and  a  contribution  from  the 
ndian  government. 

MILITARY  ASYLUM,  Royal,  an  educational 
government  institution  at  Chelsea,  near,  but  whoUy 
distinct  from,  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Pensioned, 
Soldiers.  Its  object  is  the  suitable  education  for 
trade,  Ike.,  of  500  male  children — generally  orphans 
— of  British  soldiers.  For  these,  l£ere  are  a  model 
school  and  an  infant  school,  and  the  boys  have 
a  completely  military  organisation,  with  scarlet 
uniform,  band,  &c.  As  a  result  of  their  training,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  pupils  ultimately  volunteer 
into  the  army.  The  school  was  originally  estab- 
lished in  1803  by  the  late  Duke  of  York,  whence  it 
is  stUl  commonly  known  as  the  'Duke  of  York's 
School'  Originally  a  similar  school  for  soldiers' 
daughters  was  included,  but  was  not  found  to 
answer,  and  has  been  discontinued.  Attached  to 
the  school  is  a  training  establishment  for  military 
.  schoolmasters,  known  as  the  Normal  School.  The 
total  cost  of  the  whole  institution  is  about  £14,500 
per  annum. 

MILITARY  FRO'KTIBR  (Ger.  JUmtargremej, 
a  border  crown-land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the 
Wojwodschaft ;  on  the  B.  by  Transylvania  and 
Wallachia ;  on  the  S.  by  Turkey  and  Dalmatia  j  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Adriatic.  Area,  12,800  square 
nules ;  pop.  1,064,922.  In  lat.  it  extends  from  44° 
18'  to  46°  45'  N.,  and  in  long,  it  may  be  said  to 
reach  from  about  15°  to  about  23°  E.  The  breadth 
of  the  crown-land,  which  is  considerable  at  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities,  diminishes  to  only 
a  few  miles  in  the  centre".  The  western  division  has 
an  average  elevation  of  upwards  of  2000  feet ;  and 
the  western  coast,  for  the  distance  of  74  miles,  is 
occupied  by  sharp  naked  rocks.  Toward  the  east, 
the  land  declines,  and  all  the  important  rivers — of 
which  the  Danube,  the  Unna,  and  the  Save  are  the 
chief — flow  eastward.  The  climate  is  severe  in  the 
highlands  in  the  west,  but  mild  in  the  lower 
districts  towards  Slavonia.  Of  the  whole  surface, 
9702  square  miles  are  vinder  cultivation ;  and  maize, 
wheat,  oats,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  are  the  principal 
productions.  Cattle-rearing  is  not  pursued  to  any 
very  great  extent,  and  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
crown-land  are  not  of  very  great  importance. 

The  M.  F.  owes  its  origin  as  a  crown-land  to  the 
necessity  of  having  a  permanent  body  of  defenders 
on  the  borders  during  former  wars,  and  especially 
during  wars  with  the  Turks.  In  the  15th  c,  the 
Austrians  had  gained  from  the  Turks  certain  tracts 
of  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Save  and  Danube. 
These  tracts  they  colonised,  making  it,  however,  a 
condition  that  the  colonists  must  render  military 
service  against  the  Turks.  Thus  originated  the 
Capitanate  of  Zeugg,  during  the  reign  of  Mathias 


Corvinus.  The  Warasdin  Frontier  originated  in  the 
same  manner  under  Ferdinand  I.  In  the  17th  c, 
the  Petrinier  Frontier,  which  at  a  later  period 
received  the  name  of  the  Banat  Frontier,  was 
erected.  The  military  stations  along  the  frontier 
serve  a  threefold  purpose — the  defence  of  the 
country,  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  contagious  disease  into  the 
territories  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  crown-land  enjoy  peculiar  privileges.  Their 
immigrant  ancestors  received  onfy  the  temporary 
use  of  lands  consigned  to  them ;  but  in  1850,  a  law 
was  passed  making  over  the  land  to  the  occupiers 
as  their  own  property.  This  right  of  property  does 
not  belong,  however,  to  individuals,  but  to  the  family 
in  a  united  sense.  The  oldest  member  of  a  family 
(called  the  Hausvater)  is  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  land;  his  partner  (the  Haus- 
mutter)  ranks  equal  with  him,  and  they  each  receive 
a  double  share  of  the  profits  for  the  year,  as  recom- 
pense for  the  management  of  the  estate.  A  family 
of  this  sort  is  called  a  Border-house  (Grenzhaus). 
All  who  are  able  to  bear  arms  are  sworn  to  the 
service  from  their  20th  year.  The  soldier  of  the 
frontier,  who  is  clothed  as  well  as  armed  and 
supplied  with  ammunition  by  government,  finds  it 
his  duty  not  only  to  watch  and  protect  the  frontier, 
but  to  preserve  peace  and  order  in  the  interior,  and 
to  go  on  foreign  service  when  required.  Only  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  forces  of  the  M.  F.  is  retained 
in  readiness  for  active  service,  while  the  remainder 
pursue  their  ordinary  employments.  To  facilitate 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  aimed  at  by  the 
M.  F.,  the  cordon,  a  series  of  guard-houses  along  the 
whole  frontier,  affording  accommodation  to  from 
four  to  eight  men,  as  w^ell  as  larger  ones,  accom- 
modating twelve  men  and  a  junior  officer,  has  been 
instituted.  Within  this  line  are  the  officers'  posts. 
Without  announcing  himself  at  the  posts,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  pass  the  Boundary ;  and  after  permission 
is  given,  the  passenger  must  remain  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  at  the  quarantine  establishment,  in 
order  that  all  introduction  of  disease  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

MILITARY  ORDERS,  religious  associations 
which  arose  from  a  mixture  of  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  the  chivalrous  love  of  arms  which  almost 
equaUyformed  the  characteristics  of  medieval  society. 
The  first  origin  of  such  associations  may  be  traced 
to  the  necessities  of  the  Christian  residents  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  which  the  monks,  whose  first  duty 
had  been  to  serve  the  pilgrims  in  the  hospital  at 
Jerusalem,  were  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  to  assume  the  character  of  soldiers  as  well 
as  of  monks.  See  John  (St),  Knights  of.  The 
order  of  the  Templars  (q.  v.)  was  of  similar  origin. 
Those  of  Alcantara  and  Calatrava  in  Spain  had 
for  their  immediate  object  the  defence  of  their 
country  against  the  Moors.  These  orders,  as  weU 
as  that  of  Avis  in  Portugal,  which  was  instituted 
with  a  similar  view,  followed  the  Cistercian  rule, 
and  all  three  diflfered  from  the  Templars  and  the 
Knights  of  St  John  in  being  permitted  by  their 
institute  to  marry  once.  The  same  privilege  was 
enjoyed  in  the  Savoyard  order  of  Knights  of  St 
Maurice  and  the  Flemish  order  of  St  Hubert.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  had  their 
origin  in  the  Crusades  (see  Gband  Masteh),  were 
bound  by  an  absolute  vow  of  chastity.  With  the 
varying  conditions  of  society,  these  religious  associ- 
ations have  at  various  times  been  abolished  or  fallen 
into  disuse;'  but  most  of  them  still  subsist  in  the 
form  of  orders  of  knighthood,  and  in  some  of  them, 
attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  revive,  with 
certain  modifications,  the  monastic  character  which 
they  originally  possessed. 
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MILITAB.Y  SCHOOLS,  as  regards  the  British 
army,  are  divisible  into  several  classes  :  1.  Those  for 
the  education  of  officers  already  in  the  service ;  of 
these,  there  are  the  Staff  College  (q.  v.))  ^id  ^^^ 
establishment  at  Chatham  for  training  Engineer 
officers.  2.  Professional  schools  common  to  officers 
and  men  wiU  be  found  under  Gunnery,  School  or, 
and  Musketry,  Schools  of.  3.  Schools  for  the 
professional  education  of  candidates  for  commis- 
sions ;  for  these,  reference  should  be  made  to 
Mtlitaky  Academy,  Royal,  and  to  Sandhurst 
Military  College.  4.  The  schools  for  men  in  the 
ranks  and  for  their  children  are  described  under 
Schools,  Regimental;  -while  the  instruction  pro- 
vided for  their  sons  or  orphans  is  shewn  under 
Military  Asylum,  Royal. 

The  Military  Schools  of  foreign  countries  deserve 
considerable  attention,  especially  those  of  France, 
where  a  military  commission  is  one  of  the  best 
scholastic  prizes  looked  forward  to.  In  France, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  impart  general  education 
at  the  nulitary  seminaries;  a  boy  is  required  to 
have  a  thorough  general  knowledge  before  he  can 
be  admitted  to  these  institutions.  Being  open  to 
universal  competition,  and  being  the  only  channel — 
or  nearly  so — to  the  best  employment  under  the 
state,  the  great  military  schools,  by  the  high 
standard  required  for  them,  give  great  impetus  to 

feneral  education  throughout  the  empire,  and  the 
lycees,  or  public  schools,  adapt  their  course  of 
instruction  to  the  anticipated  competition.  In 
the  army,  two-thirds  of  the  line  commissions,  and 
one-third  of  those  for  the  scientific  corps,  are 
given  to  non-commissioned  officers,  but  very  few 
of  these  rise  beyond  the  rank  of  captain ;  the 
remaining  commissions  in  the  line  and  scientific 
corps,  and  all  appointments  to  the  staff,  are 
given  by  competition,  after  a  careful  course  of  pro- 
fessional education.  The  candidates  in  open  com- 
petition are  placed  according  to  merit  either  in 
the  Infantry  School  of  St  Cyr,  or  the  celebrated 
Polytechnique ;  at  both  colleges,  they  have  the 
right,  if  they  need  it,  to  partial  or  entire  state 
support.  From  the  School  of  St  Cyr,  the  more  pro- 
mising pupils  pass  to  the  Staff  School,  and  thence, 
after  a  thorough  course,  to  the  Etat  Majeur  of  the 
army ;  the  remaining  students  pass  as  subalterns 
into  the  line.  The  pupils  of  the  Polytechnique, 
which  is  entered  after  the  age  of  17  years,  have 
annually  about  160  valuable  prizes  open  to  them. 
The  first  30  to  40  candidates  usually  select  civil 
employment  under  the  crown,  such  as  the  '  Ponts 
et  Chaussges ; '  those  next  in  merit  choose  the 
ArtUlery  and  Engineers,  and  pass  through  a  techni- 
cal course  at  the  School  of  Application  at  Metz.  The 
remaining  students  either  fail  to  qualify,  and  leave 
the  school,  or  have  to  content  themselves  with 
commissions  in  the  line,  subordinate  situations  in  the 
government,  civil  or  colonial  service,  or  they  retire 
into  oivU  life  altogether. 

In  actual  service,  there  are  schools  for  the  men, 
who  are  also  taught  trades  and  singing.  The 
standard  of  education  among  French  soldiers  is  far 
higher  than  among  their  English  brethren,  as  the 
conscription  draws  the  men  from  all  classes  of 
society. 

The  Prussian  system  of  military  education  differs 
from  that  of  France  in  that  competition  is  but 
sparingly  resorted  to ;  and  the  object  is  to  give  a 
good  general  and  professional  education  to  all  the 
officers,  rather  than  a  specially  excellent  training  to 
a  selected  few.  Aspirants  for  commissions  must 
enter  in  the  ranks,  and  within  six  months  pass  a 
good  examination  in  general  and  liberal  knowledge ; 
5,  however,  the  candidate  has  been  educated  in  a 
cadet-house — ^whieh  is   a  semi-military  school  for 
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youths — and  has  passed  properly  out  of  it,  this 
examination  is  dispensed  with.  After  some  further 
service,  the  aspirant  goes  for  nine  months  to  one 
of  three  '  Division  Schools,'  where  he  completes  his 
professional  education.  If  ho  pass  the  standard  here 
required,  he  is  eligible  for  the  next  vacancy,  but 
cannot  be  commissioned,  unless  the  officers  of  the, 
corps  are  wiUing  to  accept  him  as  a  comrade.  The 
Artillery  and  Engineer  schools  do  for  those  services 
what  the  Division  Schools  do  for  the  line.  The 
culmination  of  Prussian  military  education  is  the 
Staff  School,  open  to  competition  for  all  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  presenting  the  highest  prizes  in 
the  profession.  In  all  the  schools,  the  candidates 
study  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  receive  great 
auxilia^  grants. 

The  Austrian  system  is  very  elaborate,  and  com- 
mences at  an  early  age — boys  intended  for  military 
service  beginning  their  professional,  almost  contem- 
poraneously with  their  general  education.  There 
are  schools  for  training  for  non-commissioned  officers 
and  for  officers ;  and  senior  departments  for  impart- 
ing more  extended  instruction  to  both  classes. 
Candidates  for  appointment  as  non-commissioned 
officers  pass  by  competition  through  the  lower 
houses,  where  they  remain  tOl  11  years  old;  the 
upper  houses,  which  detain  them  till  15 ;  and  the 
school  companies,  whence,  after  actual  apprentice- 
ship to  service,  a  few  pupils  pass  to  the  academies 
for  aspirants  for  commissions,  and  the  others  are 
draughted  into  the  service  as  non-commissioned 
officers.  For  officers,  boys  are  pledged  to  the 
service  by  their  parents  at  the  age  of  11,  when  they 
are  placed  in  cadet-schools ;  after  which,  the  state 
takes  charge  of  them.  At  about  16,  the  boys  pass, 
according  to  qualification,  to  the  liue  or  scientific 
corps  academies;  and  four  years  later,  into  those 
services  themselves.  The  young  officer's  chance  of 
entering  the  Staff  School — and  therefore  the  staff — 
depends  upon  his  place  at  the  final  academic  exam- 
ination. The  competition  observed  throughout  the 
course  of  militaiy  education  is  said  to  impart  great 
vigour  to  the  tuition. 

In  the  Italian  army,  the  system  so  nearly 
approaches  that  of  France,  that  a  separate  descrip- 
tion is  unnecessary.  It  need  only  be  stated  that 
the  educational  status  of  the  Italian  officers  is 
considered  high. 

MILITARY  SECRETARY,  an  officer  on  the 
personal  staff  of  generals  in  high  command.  His 
duties  are  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of  his 
chief,  and  to  transact  a  great  amount  of  confidential 
business,  which  would  dangerously  occupy  the  time 
of  the  general  himself.  The  military  secretary  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Horse  Guards  receives 
£2000  per  annum,  and  is  usually  a  general  officer. 
To  a  commander-in-chief  in  the  field,  he  is  for  the 
most  part  below  that  rank,  and  receives  only  the 
staff  pay  of  £346,  16s. ;  while  to  a  general  command- 
ing a  division  only,  an  Assistant  Military  Secretary, 
at  £173,  7s.  6d.  per  annum,  is  allowed.  This  staff 
pay  is  of  course  additional  to  the  officer's  regimental 
or  unattached  pay. 

MILITARY  TRAIN,  a  highly  important  corps 
of  the  army,  of  which  the  function  is  to  transport 
the  provisions,  ammunition,  and  all  other  materiel, 
together  with  the  wounded  in  time  of  battle.  It 
was  formed  after  the  Crimean  war,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Land-Transport  Corps  (q.  v.).  It  at 
present  (1863)  comprises  six  battalions,  in  all  1840 
officers  and  men ;  and  its  annual  cost  for  pay,  &c., 
is  £71,331.  The  corps  ranks  after  the  Royal 
Engineers,  and  is  classed  as  Mounted  Infantry,  the 
officers  receiving  infantry  rates,  and  the  men 
cavalry  rates  of  pay.     The  commissions  have,  to 
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this  time,  been  purchasable  as  in  the  line,  and 
ofHcers  can  exchange,  between  the  Military  Train 
and  other  purchase  regiments ;  but  the  corps  is 
now  in  course  of  being  gradually  transformed  into 
a  seniority  corps,  as  the  Artillery  and  Engineers. 
The  men  are  armed  with  carbine  and  sword,  but 
rather  for  defensive  than  aggressive  purposes. 
Attached  to  each  battalion  are  166  horses,  with 
proportionate  wagons  and  ambulances. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  Military  Train 
constitutes  only  the  nucleus  of  a  transport  service 
for  a  large  army,  and  that  in  time  of  war  it  would 
be  expanded  by  the  addition  of  thousands  of  horses 
or  mules,  and  the  incorporation  of  many  hundred 
drivers,  &o.  The  advantage  of  possessing  even  a 
few  men  ready  trained,  and  capable  of  directing  the 
movements  of  others,  was  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  failures  of  the  Crimea  in  1854 — 1856 ;  so  that 
parliament  votes  ungrudgingly  the  expense  of  this 
corps,  although  in  time  of  peace  it  is  comparatively 
without  employment. 

MILITE'LLO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,  and  21  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  Pop.  8000.  It  stands  on  a  mountain  in  a 
somewhat  unhealthy  situation.  In  its  vicinity  there 
are  important  salt  lagoons. - 

MILl'TIA  (Lat.  miles,  a  soldier)  has  now  the 
acquired  meaning  of  the  domestic  force  for  the 
defence  of  a  nation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
regiUar  army,  which  can  be  employed  at  home  or 
abroad  in  either  aggressive  or  defensive  operations. 
Every  nation  has  a  reserve,  under  its  law  military, 
upon  which  its  defence  would  fall,  on  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  regular  army ;  but  the  system  differs 
in  each  country.  France  has  her  Gardes  Nationaux ; 
Prussia,  the  Landwehr,  &a ;  and  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  United  States  during  peace,  none  are 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  British  militia. 

The  militia  is  a  constitutional  force  raised  under 
the  sanction  of  parliament,  in  which  the  people — in 
theory  at  least— wage  their  own  bodies  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  soil,  and  in  which  they  depute 
the  sole  leadership  and  command  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  crown  nominees.  Organised  by  counties 
and  cities,  it  is  essentially  a  local  force :  the  pro- 
perty qualification  for  its  officers  connects  it  with 
the  land,  while  the  command  of  the  sovereign  effect- 
ually combines  in  it  the  interests  of  the  three  estates. 
Under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  aU  men  were  required  to 
bear  arms,  as  a  sort  of  body-rent  for  the  land  they 
held;  but  no  special  organisation  being  adopted, 
efficiency  was  rarely  attained  in  the  use  of  arms. 
This  the  nation  found  to  its  cost  when  the  Danes 
overran  it  during  Alfred's  reign.  That  great  king,  to 
prevent  a  similar  occurrence,  established  the  muitia 
or  fyrd,  making  land  the  basis  of  numbers,  but  the 
famSy  system  that  of  discipline :  so  many  families 
were  a  tything,  ten  tythings  a  hundred,  and  hun- 
dreds were  united  into  county  powers,  each  under  its 
Jieretoch,,  dux,  or  duke.  Each  section  of  the  com- 
munity had  not  only  to  furnish  its  quota  in  time  of 
war,  but  also  to  provide  arms,  keep  them  in  repair, 
and  to  undergo  so  many  days'  training  every  year. 
This  arrangement  subsisted  in  more  or  less  vigour 
until  the  Conquest;  then  the  feudal  troops  at  first 
rendered  the  militia  unnecessary;  but  it  never 
ceased  wholly  to  exist.  When  the  crown  began  to 
contend  with  the  Norman  barons,  it  naturally 
found  its  most  powerful  instrument  in  reviving  the 
Saxon  militia,  and  the  English  yeomanry  became 
thenceforth  the  fear  of  England's  enemies,  and  a 
guarantee  for  the  gradual  enfranchisement  of  the 
people.  Henry  II.  established  '  an  assize  of  arms,' 
at  which  every  holder  of  land  was  bound  to  produce 
one  or  more  men  fully  equipped,  and  capable  of 


fighting  in  the  national  defence.  The  arms  were 
annually  inspected,  and  it  was  illegal  to  sell,  lend, 
or  pawn  them.  This  annual  assembly  of  the  fyrd  or 
miutia  is  first  recorded  after  the  Conquest  in  1181 ; 
by  the  statute  of  Winchester  in  1285,  Edward  I. 
revised  the  scale  of  arms  for  the  several  ranks. 
Further  alterations  to  suit  the  advances  in  the 
art  of  war  took  place  in  1658  (4  and  5  Ph.  and 
M.  c.  2).  In  1604,  James  I.  (1  Jao.  u.  25)  abolished 
the  fyrd,  and  substituted  '  Trained  (commonly  called 
Train)  Bands,'  to  the  number  of  160,000  men — a 
force  partaking  of  the  nature  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers, but  deficient  in  discipline  and  drill.  During 
the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  the  train  bands  or  militia 
mostly  sided  readily  with  the  parliament.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  command  had  never  by  any  law  been 
definitely  assigned  to  the  crown  or  -to  any  other 
body.  After  the  Restoration,  the  loyal  parliament  of 
Charles  II.  immediately  reorganised  the  militia — 
essentially  on  its  present  footing — and  declared  as 
law  that  '  the  sole  supreme  government,  command, 
and  disposition  of  the  militia  is,  and  by  the  laws 
of  England  ever  was,  the  undoubted  right  of  his 
majesty  and  his  royal  predecessors.'  As,  however, 
the  crown  from  this  time  began  to  depend  for  its 
support  upon  a  mercenary  army,  and  as  the  local 
status  of  the  mihtia  officers  must  always  render  the 
militia  a  force  dependent  on  parliamentary  influence 
and  ties,  the  militia  was  much  neglected  until  1757, 
when  a  large  portion  of  the  regular  army  being 
absent  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  it  was  carefully 
organised  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Several 
mflitia  acts  have  been  subsequently  passed,  but 
rather  vrith  a  view  to  consolidating  the  militia  laws 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  to  effect 
minor  changes  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
institution,  than  to  remodel  in  any  essential  degree 
the  constitution  of  the  force.  The  acts  under 
which  the  militia  is  now  organised  are  the  42 
Geo.  III.  c.  90  and  91;  49  Geo.  III.  c.  120;  15 
and  16  Vict.  c.  50;  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  1.3,  105 
and  106;  and  18  and  19  Vict.  u.  57,  100,  and 
106.  The  present  law  stands  thus :  The  sovereign 
appoints  lords  lieutenant  of  counties  ;  each  of  these 
in  his  own  county  is  empowered  to  appoint  deputy- 
lieutenants,  and  to  call  out,  embody,  and  com- 
mand the  militia,  for  which  he  selects  and  appoints 
the  officers.  The  officers  from  and  above  the 
rank  of  captain  must  be  men  of  substance,  being 
required  to  shew  that  they  are  worth  £600  a  year 
for  colonels,  £400  for  lieutenant-colonels,  £300  for 
majors,  and  £200  for  captains. 

The  force  to  be  provided  by  each  county — known 
as  its  '  quota ' — is  fixed  by  government  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  &c.  The  numbers  must  be 
provided  in  some  way.  In  practice,  they  are  raised 
by  volimtary  recruitment ;  but  should  volunteering 
fail,  a  levy  by  ballot  would  be  made  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  locality  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  35.  The  power  of  making  this  ballot  always 
exists,  and  would  have  by  law  to  be  enforced,  but 
for  the  Militia  Ballot  Suspension  Act,  which,  when 
the  measure  is  unnecessary,  is  passed  from  year  to 
year.  Many  classes  are  exempt  from  the  ballot, 
as  peers,  soldiers,  volunteers,  yeomanry,  resident 
members  of  universities,  clergymen,  parish  school- 
masters,- articled  clerks,  apprentices,  seafaring  men, 
crown  employes,  free  watermen  of  the  Thames ;  in 
England,  any  poor  man  with  more  than  one  child 
bom  in  wedlock ;  in  Scotland,  any  man  with  more 
than  two  lawful  children,  and  not  possessed  of 
property  to  the  value  of  £50 ;  in  Ireland,  any  poor 
man  not  worth  £10,  or  who  does  not  pay  £5  per 
annum  for  rent,  and  has  more  than  three  lawful 
children  under  the  age  of  14. 

The  militia  are  bound  to  assemble  annually  for 
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28  days,  for  training  purposes;  and  the  government 
can  embody  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  force,  at 
any  national  crisis.  The  regiments  were  embodied 
almost  without  exception  during  the  Russian  war 
of  1854 — 1856^  and  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the 
time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857 — 1859.  The  quota 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  120,000  men,  but 
not  above  two-thirds  of  that  number  can  be  con- 
sidered as  effective.  They  may  not  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom,  except  they  volunteer,  and  then  only 
by  special  permission  of  parliament.  As  a  defensive 
or  garrison  force,  setting  free  the  regular  army  for 
aggressive  operations,  the  militia  is  a  most  valuable 
institution;  and  in  times  of  war,  it  has  ever  been 
found  an  admirable  traiaing-school  whence  soldiers 
volunteer  into  the  permanent  forces. 

A  mihtia  .volunteer  receives  bounty,  payable 
partly  on  joining,  and  partly  in  instalments  after 
each  training  period.  When  out  for  training,  or 
embodied  for  permanent  duty,  the  officers  and  men 
receive  the  same  pay  as  regular  troops  of  corres- 
ponding arms  of  the  service,  and  are  under  the 
Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  except  that  no 
punislunent  can  extend  to  life  or  Umb.  The  officers 
rank  with,  but  junior  to,  their  brethren  of  the 
regular  army;  the  great  distinction  in  appearance 
between  regular  and  militia  troops  being,  that  in 
the  former  the  appointments  are  all  of  gold-lace, 
and  in  the  latter,  of  silver ;  the  buttons  being 
similarly  distinguished.  The  force  is  divided  into 
Heavy,  Light,  Rifles,  and  Highland  Infantry,  and 
into  AJrtillery,  the  latter  being  generally  limited  to 
coast  counties,  and  being  very  mghly  esteemed  by 
the  authorities. 

The  celebrated  Local  Militia  was  instituted  in 
England  and  Scotland  in  1808,  and  suspended  in 
1816,  It  consisted  of  a  force  for  each  county  six 
times  as  numerous  as  the  proper  militia  quota, 
comprising,  of  course,  many  classes,  which,  from  age 
or  other  circumstances,  were  ineligible  for  the 
militia.  These  troops  could  only  be  marched 
beyond  their  respective  counties  in  the  event  of 
actual  invasion.  Their  numbers  reached,  in  1811, 
to  213,000  men. 

The  present  annual  cost  of  the  miUtia  (1863 — 
1864)  amounts  to  ie751,084  for  effective  services, 
and  £32,786  for  non-effective  services.  As  a  con- 
stitutional precaution,  the  estimates  were  formerly 
prepared — at  least  nominally — by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  as  the  check  was  of 
no  real  advantage,  it  was  abolished  by  a  resolution 
of  the  House  in  1863,  and  thenceforward  the 
Minister  of  War  includes  the  charge  among  the 
many  services  provided  for  in  his  department. 

MILK  is  an  opaque  white  fluid  secreted  by 
the  mammary  glands  of  the  females  of  the  class 
Mammalia,  after  they  have  brought  forth  their 
young,  and  during  the  period  in  which  their 
offspring  are  too  immature  to  live  upon  ordinary 
food.  It  is  devoid  of  odour,  except  for  a  short 
time  after  its  extraction;  is  of  a  slightly  sweet 
taste,  most  commonly  of  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction 
(except  in  the  Gamivora,  in  which  it  is  acid) ;  and 
its  average  specific  gravity  (in  the  case  of  human 
milk)  is  1032. 

When  milk  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  a  thick,  fatty,  yellowish-white  stratum  (the 
cream)  forms  upon  its  surface.  When  this  is 
removed,  the  fluid  below  (popularly  known  as 
'  skim-mUk ')  is  found  to  he  of  greater  specific 
gravity,  and  of  a  more  bluish-white  tint.  Milk 
does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  a  membrane  or 
fihu  of  coagulated  caseine,  containing  fat  corpuscles, 
forms  upon  its  surface.  If  nulk  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  days  exposed  to  air  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,    it   gradually    begins  to   exhibit    an 
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increasing  acid  reaction,  from  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  from  the  milk-sugar;  while  the  caseine 
becoming  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the  lactic 
acid,  is  separated  in  the  form  of  'curds,'  and  the 
fluid  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a  thickish  pulp. 
The  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  the  caseine  (which 
exists  in  solution  in  the  milk)  in  the  form  of  curds 
is  by  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  rennet  (the  dried 
stomach  of  the  calf),  which  acts  as  powerfidly  as 
any  acid.  The  curds  thus  separated  form  the  basis 
of  cheese,  while  the  fluid  portion  left  after  their 
removal  is  known  as  the  '  whey.' 

When  examined  under  the  microscope,  the  milk 
appears  as  a  clear  fluid,  containing  fat  globules  (the 
milk  globules,  as  they  are  usually  caUed)  in  sus- 
pension. They  commonly  vary  from  '0012  to  '0018 
of  a  line  in  diameter.  They  are  each  invested  with 
a  delicate  coat  of  caseine,  which  prevents  their 
running  together.  By  claiming,  the  surrounding 
envelopes  become  ruptured,  and  the  contents  are 
made  to  unite,  forming  butter.  In  addition  to  milk 
globules,  colostrum  globules  (see  Colostritm:),  which 
are  irregular  conglomerations  of  very  small  fat 
globules,  occur  in  the  milk  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days  after  delivery. 

The  following  table,  which  is  based  on  the 
researches  of  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  represents  the 
density  and  composition  of  1000  parts  of  milk  in 
various  animals : 


Woman, 

Cow, 

Mare, 

Ass,    • 

Goat,      i 

Ewe, 

Bitch, 


neiisit7, 


1032-67 
1033-88 
1033-74 
1034-57 
1033-63 
1040-98 
1041-62 


864-06 
904-30 
890-12 
844-90 
832-32 
77208 


110-92 
135-94 
95-70 
109-88 
156-10 
167-68 
227-92 


ill 


39-24 
55-19 
3335 
35-65 
35-14 
69-78 
116-88 


Sugar. 


43-64 
38-03 
32-76 
50-46 
36-91 
39-43 
15-29 


26-66 
36-12 
24-36 
18-53 
66-87 
51-31 
87'95 


1-38 
6-64 
6-23 
5-24 
6-18 
7-16 
7-80 


The  actual  caseine  which  in  the  preceding  analyses 
is  associated  -with  the  imdefined  group  of  substances 
termed  extractive  matters,  ranges  from  27  to  35  in 
1000  parts  of  healthy  himian  milk,  while  in  the 
colostrum  it  amounts  to  40';  in  the  milk  of  the 
cow  it  is  somewhat  higher;  while  in  that  of  the 
bitch,  and  probably  of  all  carnivorous  animals,  it  is 
more  than  trebled.  It  is  found  in  the  case  of 
women  that  the  quantity  of  the  caseine  increases 
with  the  free  use  of  animal  food,  and  diminishes 
upon  vegetable  diet. 

The  fatty  matters  range  from  25  to  43  in  1000 
parts  of  women's  milk,  while  in  cows'  milk  they 
average,  according  to  Lehmann,  45 ;  and  in  bitches' 
nulk,  rise  to  110.  These  fatty  matters,  which  collec- 
tively form  butter,  consist  of  an  admixture  of  68 
per  cent,  of  margarine,  30  per  cent,  of  oleine,  and 
2  per  cent,  of  an  admixture  of  fats,  which,  on 
saponification,  yield  butyric,  caproic,  caprylio,  and 
capric  acids.  The  milk  which  is  last  yielded 
is  much  richer  in  fat  than  that  which  is  first 
drawn. 

The  sugar,  or  lactine,  whose  properties  are 
described  m  the  article  Sugar  of  Milk,  varies  in 
human  milk  from  32  to  62  in  1000  parts,  and  in 
cows'  mUk  from  34  to  43.  The  nulk  of  bitches, 
when  fed  on  a  purely  animal  diet,  often  contains 
no  traces  of  sugar;  but  if  they  are  fed  on  veget- 
able or  mixed  food,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar 
is  found.  The  salts  in  women's  mills;  range  from 
0-6  to  2-5  in  1000  parts,  and  in  cows'  milk  from  35 
to  8-5.  That  a  peculiar  selective  power  is  exerted 
by  the  mammary  gland,  is  shewn  by  the  following 
table,  which  shews  the   comparative  analyses  of 


MILK-FEVER-MILL. 


tlie.  ashea  of  cows'  milk  and  of  cowa'  blood,  each 
reckoned  for  100  parts : 


Alb  of  Mill!, 

Ash  of  Blood 

Chloride  of  potassium, 

.    14-18 

none 

Chloride  of  sodium, 

474 

38-82 

Potash, 

.    S3'46 

1144 

Soda, 

6-96 

S909 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.    2840 

7-74 

Lime,       .            .            . 

J734 

190 

Magnesia, 

.      2'20 

07S 

Why  the  potassium  and  aodiiuu  compounds  stand 
in  this  inverse  relation  to  one  another  in  these  two 
fluids,  is  not  accurately  known.  The  abundant 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  magnesia  in 
the  milk,  is  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
the  infant  skeleton. 

The  milk  is  liable  to  tolerably  regular  changes 
at  different  periods  of  lactation;  for  example,  the 
sugar  is  deficient  during  the  first  month,  and  is  in 
excess  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  month;  the 
oaseine  is  in  excess  during  the  first  two  months,  and 
is  most  deficient  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
month ;  the  butter  is  considerably  in  excess  during 
the  first  month,  and  slightly  so  for  the  next  two 
months ;  while  the  salts  are  most  abundant  during 
the  first  mouth,  but  present  no  regular  law  of 
decrease.  Hence,  it  wiU  readily  be  seen  that  in 
the  selection  of  a  wet-uurse,  one  of  the  leading 
requirements  should  be,  that  her  mUk  should  be  of 
the  same  age  as  that  of  the  mother's.  Various 
medicines,  as,  for  example,  iodide  of  potassium, 
iodide  of  mercury,  and  quinine,  have  been  detected 
in  the  mUk,  after  being  taken  by  the  mother ;  and 
many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  strong  mental 
impressions,  as  fear  or  anger,  acting  on  the  mother, 
have  so  far  poisoned  the  nulk  as  to  cause  immediate 
convulsions  in  the  infant. 

The  daily  quantity  of  milk  is  dependent  upon 
various  conditions,  such  as  bodUy  constitution, 
food,  &o.  LampSrierre  determined  the  quantity  of 
milk  secreted  in  definite  times  by  a  large  number 
of  women,  and  found  as  a  mean  for  each  breast 
between  fifty  and  sixty  grammes  (the  gramme  being 
15'4  grains)  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  assuming 
that  the  secretion  continues  at  a  uniform  rate. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  wet-nurse  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  is  expedient  to  modify  cows'  milk,  so 
as  to  make  it  resemble  that  of  women.  The  main 
differences  are,  that  the  former  contains  more 
caseine,  and  less  sugar  and  water  than  the  latter. 
By  exposing  cows'  mUk  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  wide 
open  vessel,  we  obtain  a  film  of  caseine  which  may 
be  removed  (more  than  once,  if  necessary) ;  on  then 
adding  sugar  (sugar  of  milk,  it  procurable)  and 
water,  we  obtain  a  good  imitation  of  the  human 
secretion. 

In  the  article  on  Digestion,  the  uses  of  the 
leading  ingredients  of  the  milk  in  relation  to  nutri- 
tion are  sufficiently  noticed.  The  milk  of  cows  is 
extensively  used  as  an  article  of  diet  both  for 
healthy  persons  and  invalids,  and  it  enters  largely 
into  all  hospital,  prison,  and  workhouse  dietaries. 
In  patients  with  a  tendency  to  consumption,  or  in 
whom  that  disease  has  already  manifested  itself 
in  its  early  form,  cream  is  often  of  great  service, 
especially  when  the  stomach  cannot  bear  cod-liver 
oil. 

The  adulterations  to  which  milk  is  often  sub- 
jected are  noticed  in  the  article  Food,  and  the 
instruments  used  for  testing  the  purity  of  this  fluid 
are  briefly  referred  to  in  the  article  Galactombtek. 
Water  is  by  far  the  commonest  adulteration,  and  if 
it  has  been  added  in  large  quantity,  the  fraud  may 
be  detected  by  evaporatmg  a  small  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  nulk  (say  500  grains)  to  dryness,  and 
ascertaining  whether  the  due  proportion  of  solid 
constituents  is  left. 


Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the 
preservation  of  mUk  for  sea-voyages,  &o.  Moore's 
Essence  of  Milk  is  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  sugar  and  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  at  a 
temperature  of  110°,  to  one-fourth  of  its  bulk,  when 
it  is  put  in  small  tin-cases,  soldered  down,  steeped 
in  boiling-water  for  %  time,  and  taken  out  to  cool. 
This  preparation  keeps  good  for  a  long  time.  Blatoh- 
ford's  Solidified  Milk  ia  prepared  by  mixing  112 
lbs.  of  milk  wife  ?8  Ibs-  of  white  sugar  and  a  Uttle 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  piixture  is  evaporated 
under  certain  QO^|litipM,  tiU  it  assumes  the  form  of 
a  creamy  powcier,  which  is  cooled,  weighed  into 
parcels  of  1  lb.  each,  and  compressed  into  brick- 
shaped  masses,  which  must  be  triturated  and  mixed 
with  warm  water  when  required  for  use.  Grim- 
wade's  Desiccated  Milk  is  prepared  by  mixing  the 
fluid  with  a  little  sugar  and  alkali,  and  evaporatiua 
it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  dough ;  it  is  then  dried, 
crushed,  and  bottled.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  iu  1859,  the  Abbg  Moigno  described 
four  methods  employed  in  France  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  milk,  of  which  the  most  valuable  seemed 
those  of  Maber  and  De  Pierre.  For  details  regarding 
these  methods,  we  must  refer  to  the  abbg's  paper. 
He  found  milk  prepared  by  Maber's  process  per- 
fectly good  after  having  been  kept  between  five 
and  six  years.  The  milk  prepared  by  De  Pierre's 
process,  unlike  the  other  preparation,  is  liquid.  A 
specimen  of  it,  the  age  of  which  was  not  stated, 
which  the  abbg  brought  to  Aberdeen,  was  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  Christison  to  be  perfectly 
fresh  and  sweet. 

MILK-FEVER,  in  the  lower  animals,  comes  on 
within  a  few  days  after  parturition.  One  variety, 
common  to  most  animals,  consists  in  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  womb  and  bowels,  and 
is  produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  overdriving,  or 
injury  during  labour ;  it  is  best  treated  by  oil  and 
laudanum,  tincture  of  aconite,  and  hot  fomenta- 
tions to  the  beUy.  The  other  variety,  almost  peculiar 
to  the  cow,  attacks  animals  in  high  condition,  that 
are  good  milkers,  and  have  already  borne  several 
calves;  it  consists  in  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  brain  and  large  nervous  centres,  and  impairs 
all  the  vital  functions,  leading  to  dulness,  loss  of 
sensation  and  motion,  and  stupor.  Blood  must  be 
drawn  early,  whilst  the  cow  is  still  standing  and 
sensible.  Later,  it  only  hastens  death.  A  large  dose 
of  physic,  such  as  a  pound  each  of  salts  and  treacle, 
a  drachm  of  calomel,,an  ounce  of  gamboge,  and  two 
ounces  of  ginger,  should  at  once  be  given,  solid  food 
withheld,  clysters  of  soap,  salt,  and  water  thrown 
up  every  hour,  cloths  wrung  out  of  boiling  water 
apphed  along  the  spine,  the  teats  drawn  several 
times  daUy,  and  the  animal  frequently  turned. 
Although  treatment  is  uncertain,  prevention  is 
easily  insured  by  milking  the  cow  regularly  for  ten 
days  before  calving,  feeding  sparingly  on  laxative 
unstimulating  food,  giving  several  doses  of  physio 
before,  and  one  immediately  after  calving ;  and 
when   the   animal  is  in  very  high   condition,  and 

Erone  to  mOk-fever,  bleeding  her  a  day  or  two 
efore  calving. 

MILK  VETCH.    See  Asteagaltjs. 

MILKY- WAY.    See  Galaxy. 

MILKWORT.    See  Polygala. 

MILL.  This  word  is  now  used  in  a  general  way 
as  a  name  for  almost  all  kinds  of  manufactories,  as 
well  as  for  grinding  machinery  ;  but  we  shall  only 
describe  here  the  arrangements  of  an  ordinary  flour- 
mill,  adding  a  brief  notice  of  the  edge-mill  in  use  for 
grinding  ou-seeds  and  some  other  substances. 

From  time  immemorial,  corn  has  been  ground  by 
a  pair  of  stones.    The  earliest  and  rudest  habdmiUs 
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were  no  doubt  somewhat  like  that  shewn  in  fig.  1, 
which  is  a  representation  of  one  sent  home  by  Dr 
Livingstone,  the  African  traveller,  from  the  banks 


Kg.  1. — African  HandmUl. 

of  the  Shire,  in  South  Africa.  He  describes  it  as  '  a 
mill  such  as  Sarah  used,  when  told  by  her  lord  to 
do  the  thing  handsomely  and  in  a,  hurry  for  the 
strangers — ^L  e.,  a  big  stone  worn  hollow  by  the 
operations  of  grinding.  The  upper  stone  is 
grasped  by  both  hands,  and  the  weight  of 
the  body  brought  down  on  it  as  it  is  shoved 

to  the  lower  part The  meal  is  made 

very  fine.'  The  next  step  in  advance  of  this 
was  the  quern  or  handmill,  still  in  use  in 
the  Shetland  Isles,  the  Faroes,  and  other 
places.  The  old  quern  scarcely  differs  from 
a  pair  of  modem  millstones,  except  in  the 
stones  being  small  enough  to  allow  of  the 
upper  one  being  turned  by  the  hand, 
instead  of  by  wind,  water  or  steam  power. 

The  millstones  which  are  now  aU  but 
universally  used  for  grinding  corn  are  made 
from  buhr-stone,  a  form  of  silica  like  flint 
in  hardness,  but  not  so  brittle.  This  rook 
is  only  found  in  abundance  in  the  mineral 
basin  of  Paris  and  some  adjoining  districts, 
and  belongs  to  the  Tertiary  formation.  It 
is  of  a  cellular  texture,  and  is  frequently 
full  of  snioilied  shells  and  other  fossils. 
Millstones  are  usually  from  four  to  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  are  each  made  up  of  a 
number  of  pieces  strongly  cemented  and 
bound  together  with  iron  hoops.  One  six 
feet  in  diameter,  of  fine  quality,  will  cost  about 
£50.  The  grinding  surface  of  each  stone  is  fur- 
rowed or  grooved  in  the  manner  shewn  in  fig.  2,  the 
grooves  being  cut  perpendicularly  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  a  slope  on  the  other.     A  pair  of  stones 


through  the  lower  one,  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute  more  or  less.  Motion  is 
communicated  by  the  spur-wheel  J,  which  is  diiven 
by  a  water-wheel  or  other  power.  The  com,  pre- 
viously cleaned,  is  supplied  to  the  millstones  by 
means  of  the  hopper  c,  connected  with  which  there 
is  a  valve,  d,  for  regulating  the  supply.  Passing 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  mill- 
stone, it  comes  in  between  the  two,  where  it  is 
ground,  and  thrown  out  on  aU  sides  by  means  of 
the  centrifugal  force.  The  millstones  are,  of  course, 
enclosed,  and  the  flour  passes  down  through  the 
spout  e,  to  the  worm  at  ,/j  which,  while  it  cools 
the  groimd  com,  carries  it  along  to  elevators  g. 
These  raise  it  up  to  the  floor,  on  which  the  silk- 
dressing  machine,  h,  is  placed.  This  is  a  cylinder, 
which  was  formerly  made  of  wirecloth  of  various 
degrees  of  fineness,  and  consequently  separated 
the  flour  into  different  qualities — the  finest  pass- 
ing through  the  first  portion,  the  second  passing 


Fig.  2. — Millstone,  shewing  Grinding  Surface. 


are  used  together,  and  both  being  furrowed  exactly 
alike,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  grooves  on  the  one 
come  against  those  on  the  other,  and  so  cut  the 
grain  to  pieces. 

Kg.  3  shews  a  section  of  a  flour-miU  reduced  to 
its  simplest  elements.  The  millstones  are  at  a,  the 
lower  of  which  is  firmly  fixed,  it  being  a  matter  of 
importance  to  have  this  done  securely ;  and  the 
upper  is  made  to  revolve,  on  a  shaft  which  passes  up 


Fig.  3. — Elementary  Section  of  a  Flour-milL 

through  the  next,  and  so  on ;  but  no  part  of  it  large 
enough  in  the  openings  to  let  through  the  bran, 
which  passed  out  at  the  end.  Silk  is  now  preferred 
for  dressing  the  flour,  and  wire-machines  for  sepa- 
rating the  bran  into  different  kinds.  Hoppers,  i, 
are  placed  below  the  dressing-machine,  by  means  of 
which  the  flour  and  bran  are  tilled  into  sacks.  No.  1, 
being  fine  flour ;  No.  2,  seconds  ;  and  No.  3,  bran. 

Having  now  explained  the  essential  parts  of  a 
flour-mfil,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  extent  and  arrangements  of  the  one 
belonging  to  Messrs  Tod  at  LeiSi,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great 
extent  of  some  of  our  new  flour-mills.  The  mill- 
proper  is  a  buUding  about  150  feet  long,  50  feet 
broad,  and  65  feet  high.  At  one  end  of  it  is  placed 
a  steam-engine  of  350  horse-power,  which  works  all 
the  machinery  of  the  miU.  This  communicates 
motion  to  a  series  of  shafts  and  wheels  occupying 
the  ground-floor,  belts  being  used  as  much  as 
possible  for  driving  the  wheels  instead  of  spur-gear, 
so  as  to  avoid  a  shaking  motion.  On  the  second 
floor  are  placed  the  millstones,  of  which  there  are 
no  less  than  36  pairs,  arranged  in  two  lines  along 
the  room.  Of  this  number,  3  pairs  are  generally 
being  redressed,  and  a  small  crane  is  placed  beside 
each,  to  lift  and  replace  it  when  necessary.  The 
wheat  is  supplied  silently  by  centrifugal  feeders  to 
the  stones,  which  are  tightly  encased,  and  there  is  a 
spout  from  each  pair  communicating  with  an  air- 
exhausting  fan  for  withdrawing  the  dust,  which  is 
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deposited  in  a  separate  roam,  so  that  the  mill  is  kept 
remarkably  clean.  On  the  third  floor  are  situated 
the  hoppers  for  feeding  the  millstones.  The  fourth 
floor  contains  iron  rollers  for  partially  crushing  the 
wheat  before  being  supplied  to  the  millstones,  a  plan 
almost  universally  adopted  in  Germany  and  some 
parts  of  France,  although  rarely  in  this  country. 
This  floor  also  contains  silk  and  wire  dressing 
machines.  On  the  fifth  floor  are  placed  the  first 
silk-dressing  machine,  and  also  smut-machines  for 
cleaning  the  wheat  previous  to  grinding,  which  are 
somewhat  similar  to  thrashing-machines.  The  sixth 
and  highest  floor  also  contains  smut-machines.  All 
these  machines  are  connected  in  the  most  skilful 
manner  by  means  of  elevators  ascending  through  all 
the  floors;  and  along  each,  where  necessary,  ther^ 
runs,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  an  Archimedean 
screw,  so  that  the  grain  or  the  flour  can  be  conveyed 
to  any  of  the  machines  without  the  assistance  of 
hand-labour.  Even  in  the  filling  of  the  sacks,  there 
is  an  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  an  eccentric 
wheel  lifts  and  lets  them  fall  again,  so  that  each 
may  be  thoroughly  filled. 

In  an  adjoming  wing  of  the  mill,  there  are 
spacious  and  airy  granaries  and  stores,  with  elevators, 
tackle  for  raising  and  lowering  sacks,  shoots  for 
loading,  and  every  requisite  appliance.  This  mill 
converts  wheat  into  flour  at  the  rate  of  about  500 
sacks  a  day  of  24  hours — a  quantity  nearly  sufficient 
to  supply  bread  for  the  entire  population  of  a  city 
like  Edmburgh.  The  great  government  mill  of  St 
'Maur  is  the  most  remaAable  mill  in  France. 

There  is  a  form  of  miU  in  use  for  some  purposes 
where  the  millstones 
are  vertical,  as  shewn 
in  fig.  4,  and  called 
the  edge-stone  miU.  It 
is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  used  for  grind- 
ing corn ;  but  is  much 
employed  for  crushing 
oil-seeds  and  for  grind- 
ing dye-stufis,  sugar, 
chemicals,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  'other  sub- 
stances. The  stones  are 
generally  of  some  hard 
rock,  such  as  granite  or 
sandstone,  and  from  5 
to  7  feet  in  diameter. 
For  such  purposes  as 
grinding  clay  qr  loam, 
they  are  usually  made 
of  cast  iron,  and  of  a 
smaller  size.  The  stones 
revolve  in  opposite 
directions,  sometimes 
upon  a  fixed  stone  or  metal  bed,  and  at  other  times 
it  is  the  bed-plate  itself  which  revolves,  and  in  so 
doing  turns  the  edge  stones  which  rest  upon  it. 

MILL,  in  Law.  The  owner  of  a  miU  situated  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream  is  entitled  to  have  the  use  of 
the  stream  undiminished  in  volume ;  and  if  the  other 
riparian  owners  above  interfere  with  the  stream  by 
diminishing  its  volume,  thereby  causing  injury  to 
the  mill,  the  mill-owner  has  a  right  of  action  against 
the  party  so  acting. 

MILL,  James,  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  and 
was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montrose,  Soot- 
land,  6th  April  1773.  He  studied,  with  a  view  to  the 
church,  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  Greek  and  in  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1798 ;  but  instead  of  following  out  the  ministry,  he 
went  to  London  in  1800,  where  he  settled  as  a  literary 
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man.  He  became  editor  of  the  Literary  Journal, 
which  after  a  time  was  discontinued ;  and  wrote  for 
various  periodicals,  including  the  Eclectic  and  the 
Edinburgh  'BeiAew.  In  1806,  he  commenced  his 
History  of  British  India,  which  he  carried  on  along 
with  other  literary  work,  and  published  in  the 
winter  of  1817 — 1818.  The  impression  produced  by 
this  masterly  history  on  the  Indian  authorities  was 
such,  that,  m  1819,  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
Company  appointed  him  to  the  high  post  of  Assist- 
ant-examiner of  Indian  Correspondence,  notwith- 
standing the  then  unpopularity  of  his  well-known 
radical  opinions.  The  business  assigned  to  his  care 
was  the  Kevenue  department,  which  he  continued  to 
superintend  till  four  years  before  his  death,  when 
he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Examiner's  ofiice, 
where  he  had  the  control  of  all  the  departments 
of  Indian  administration — political,  judicial,  and 
financial — managed  by  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  Shortly  after  his  appointment 
to  the  India  House,  he  contributed  the  articles  on 
Government,  Education,  Jurisprudence,  Law  of 
Nations,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Colonies,  and  Prison 
Discipline  to  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  These 
essays  were  reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  and 
became  widely  known.  The  powers  of  analysis,  of 
clear  statement,  and  of  the  thorough-going  appli- 
cation of  principles,  exhibited  in  these  articles,  had 
probably  never  before  been  brought  to  bear  on  that 
class  of  subjects.  In  1821 — 1822,  he  published  his 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,  a  work  prepared 
primarily  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his 
eldest  son,  John  Stuart  Mill.  In  1829,  his  Analysis 
of  the  Human  Mind  appeared.  His  last  published 
book  was  the  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,  brought  out 
in  1835.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  West- 
minster Eeoiew  and  to  the  London  Review,  which, 
after  a  few  numbers,  was  merged  in  the  London  and 
Westminster. 

Not  long  after  he  settled  in  London,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  he  and  his  family  lived  during  the  summer 
in  Bentham's  country-house.  Although  he  must 
have  derived  much  benefit  from  his  intercourse  with 
the  great  law-reformer,  he  was  not  a  mere  disciple 
of  Bentham,  but  a  man  of  profound  and  original 
thought,  as  well  as  of  great  reading,  in  all  the 
departments  of  moral,  mental,  and  poHtical  phil- 
osophy. His  conversation  was  impressive  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  he  gave  a  powerfid  intellec- 
tual stimulus  to  a  number  of  young  men,  some  of 
whom  (including  his  own  son,  and  Mr  Grote,  the 
historian  of  Greece)  have  since  risen  to  eminence. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  founding  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  He  died  at  Kensington, 
23d  June  1836. 

MILL,  John  Stuabt,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  London  on  the  20th  of  May  1806.  He  was 
educated  at  home  by  his  father.  In  1820,  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  Kved  for  upwards  of  a  year, 
making  himself  master  of  the  French  language,  and 
occasionally  attending  public  lectures  on  science. 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  Paris,  in  the  house  of  the 
French  economist,  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  many  men  distinguished 
then,  or  afterwards,  in  letters  and  in  politics.  He 
spent  part  of  his  time  in  the  south  of  France,  ia  the 
house  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  brother  to  Jeremy 
Bentham.  During  this  stay  in  France,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  great  familiarity  with,  and  interest 
in,  the  politics  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  French 
nation.  In  1823,  he  entered  the  India  House,  and 
bepame  a  clerk  in  the  Examiner's  office,  where  his 
father  was  Assistant-examiner.  For  thirty-three 
years  he  continued  to  be  occupied  in  the  department 
of  the  office  named  the  Political,  or  the  transactions 
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of  the  Company  witli  the  native  states  ;  although  he 
occasionally  acted  in  other  departments,  as  Public 
Works  and  Education.  In  1831,  he  was  appointed 
Assistant-examiner,  but  without  any  change  in  his 
duties,  and  he  held  that  office  till  1856,  when,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr  Peacock,  the  Examiner,  and 
Mr  Hill,  the  iirst-assistant,  he  was  appointed  to  Mr 
Peacock's  place  at  the  head  of  the  department.  He 
was  understood  to  have  energetically  assisted  the 
directors  in  opposing  the  measure  for  the  transfer 
of  the  India  government  to  the  crown,  which  was 
carried  in  1858.  He  was  offered  by  Lord  Stanley 
a  seat  at  the  new  Indian  Council,  but  dechued  on 
the  score  of  failiug  health,  and  retired  from  office 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  on  a  compensating 
allowaoaoe. 

Mr  Mill  became  an  author  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
besides  a  considerable  amount  of  periodical  writing, 
has  produced  an  extensive  and  important  series  of 
works.  His  first  publications  consisted  of  articles 
in  the  Westminster  Review  ;  and  in  1827,  he  edited 
Bentham's  work  entitled  Bationale  of  Judicial  Evi- 
dence, He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
discussions  that  followed  the  revolution  of  1830  in 
France,  and  the  Reform-BUl  movement  in  England, 
and  from  1835  to  1840  was  editor,  and  along  with 
Sir  W.  Molesworth,  proprietor  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bevieut,  where  many  articles  of  his  own 
appeared.  In  1843,  he  published  his  System  of 
Logic;  in  1844,  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Ques- 
tions of  Political  Economy;  in  1848,  the  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  ;  in  1859,  an  essay  on  Liberty  ;  in 
1860,  a  selection  from  his  contributions  to  reviews, 
under  the  title  of  Discussions  and  Dissertations; 
and  in  1863,  a  small  work  on  Utilitarianism. 

Considering  the  range,  the  originality,  and  the 
precision  of  his  writings,  Mr  Mill  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  his  time. 

MILLAIS,  John  Everett,  A.RA.,  a  celebrated 
English  painter,  was  bom  at  Southampton  in 
1829,  entered  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  and  in  1847  carried  off  the  gold  medal  for 
his  picture  of  'The  Tribes  of  Benjamin  seizing 
the  Daughters  of  Shiloh,'  exhibited,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  the  British  Institution.  Before  this 
period,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation 
among  younger  painters  by  his  avowed  antipathy 
to  the  principles  of  art  which  then  prevailed.  His 
views  were  shared  in  by  other  students,  such  as 
Hobnan  Hunt  (q.  v.),  Dante  Eossetti  (q.  v.),  and 
Charles  Collins,  and  a  sort  of  artistic  fraternity 
was  formed,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  Pre- 
Baphaelite  School.  M.'s  reputation  rests  mainly 
on  the  pictures  produced  during  the  last  decade. 
Of  these,  the  principal  are  :  '  Our  Saviour '  (1850), 
'Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange'  (1851),  'The 
Huguenot'  and  'OpheUa'  (1852),  'The  Order  of 
Release'  and '  The  Proscribed  Royalist '  (1853), '  The 
Rescue'  (1855),  'Autumn  Leaves'  (1856),  'The 
Heretic'  (1858), '  Spring  Flowers '  (1860).  His  '  Black 
Brunswicker'  was  exhibited  in  1861.  Opinions 
differ  in  regard  to  M.  as  an  artist.  No  respectable 
critic,  however,  denies  or  even  doubts  his  wonderful 
gift  of  subtle  imagination  and  deep  sentiment.  He 
IS  profoundly  poetical,  and  has  probably  never  been 
surpassed  in  his  power  of  representing  intense  feeling 
and  thought  through  the  medium  of  colour  and 
composition ;  but  his  perverse  affectation,  and  proud 
contempt  for  what  he  regards  as  '  conventionalism,' 
have  marred  the  finest  of  his  productions,  and  made 
his  future  position  extremely  doubtful. 

MI'LLEDGEVIIiLE,  capital  of  Georgia,  United 

States  of  America,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oconee 

River,  150  miles  north-west  of  Savannah,  in  a  rich 

cotton  country.     It  has  a  state-house,  governor's 
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residence,  state  buildings,  and  several  churches. 
Pop.  about  2500. 

MILLENNIUM  (Lat.  a  thousand  years'  time) 
designates  a  certain  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  lasting  for  a  long  indefinite  space  (vaguely 
a  thousand  years),  during  which  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah  wUl,  according  to  tradition,  be  visibly  estab- 
hshed  on  the  earth.  The  idea  originated  proximately 
in  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews ;  but 
more  remotely,  it  has  been  conjectured,  in  the  Zoro- 
astrian  doctrine  of  the  final  triumph  of  Ormuzd  over 
Ahriman,  and  was  connected  by  the  Christians  with 
the  Parousia,  or  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  The 
notion  of  a  Golden  Age,  preserved  by  the  converts 
from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  the 
oppression  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  long 
subjected  by  the  state  authorities,  were  naturally 
calculated  to  develop  and  strengthen  such  hopes. 
The  chief  basis  of  the  mUlenarian  idea  in  Judaism 
as  well  as  in  Christianity,  however,  is  the  ardent 
hope  for  a  visible  divine  rule  upon  eai-th,  and  the 
identification  of  the  church  with  that  of  which  it 
is  merely  a  symbol.  In  the  Ist  c.  of  the  church, 
mUlenarianism  (the  Greek  equivalent  of  which, 
chUiasm,  from  chilioi,  a  thousand,  is  the  term 
employed  by  the  Fathers)  was  a  widespread  belief, 
to  which  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  pictorial  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse 
(chaps.  XX.  and  xxi.),  gave  an  apostolical  authority; 
while  certain  prophetical  writings,  composed  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  and  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c. 
— such  as  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Bevelation  of  Saint 
Peter,  &c. ;  also  the  Christian  Sibylline  Boohs,  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  the  Psenido- 
Hermas,  several  Midrashim,  Targums,  and  other 
works  of  a  partly  legendary  character  embodied  in 
the  Talmud — lent  it  a  more  vivid  colouring  and 
imagery.  The  unanimity  which  the  early  Christian 
teacners  exhibit  in  regard  to  miUenariauism, 
proves  how  strongly  it  had  laid  hold  of  the 
imagination  of  the  church,  to  which,  in  this  early 
stage,  Immortality  and  future  Rewards  were  to  a 
great  extent  things  of  this  world  as  yet.  Not  only 
the  heretic  Cerinthus,  but  even  the  orthodox  doctors 
■ — such  as  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  Irenseus, 
Justin  Martyr,  &c.— defighted  themselves  with 
dreams  of  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  the  millen- 
nial kingdom.  The  Sibylline  Books,  for  instance, 
hold  that  the  earth  will  be  cultivated  throughout 
its  length  and  breadth,  that  there  will  be  no  more 
seas,  no  more  winters;  no  more  nights ;  everlasting 
wells  wiU  run  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  &c.  &c. 
Papias,  in  his  collection  of  traditional  sayings  of 
Christ  (Kuriakon  LogiSn  ExBgeseis),  indulges  in  the 
most  monstrous  representations  of  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  colossal  vines  and  grapes  of 
the  millennial  reign.  Every  vine  wUl  bear  10,000 
branches,  every  branch  10,000  shoots,  every  shoot 
10,000  sprigs,  every  sprig  10,000  bunches,  every  bunch 
10,000  berries,  every  berry  36  times  25  gallons  of 
wine ;  and  i£  a  Saint  come  to  pluck  a  berry,  they 
will  aU  cry  out  :  'Pluck  me,  0  Saint,  I  am 
better,  and  praise  the  Lord  through  me.'  The 
Talmud  calculates  the   height  of  the  men  of  the 

millennium  to  be,  as  before  the  Fall,  of  200 900 

y^ards;  the  moon  shall  be,  according  to  a  prophe- 
tical dictum,  like  the  sun  ;  the  sun  shall  be 
increased  343  times ;  and  every  Israelite  will  beget 
as  many  children  as  there  were  Israelites  going  out 
from  Egypt— 60,000.  Each  grape  will  be  large 
enough  to  fill  the  biggest  ship.  Above  all,  however, 
the  land  of  Israel  will  be  free  again,  and  the  primi- 
tive worship  restored  with  unheard-of  splendour. 
'  Such  a  ohMiasm,'  Neander  justly  remarks,  could 
only  'promote  a  fleshly  eudaimonism ; '  and  indeed 
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ere  long  it  called  into  more  energetic  activity  the 
opposition  of  Gnostic  spiritualism.  According  to 
the  general  opinion,  whioh  was  as  much  Christian 
as  Jewish,  the  millennium  was  to  be  preceded  by 

freat  calamities,  reminding  us  in  some  degree  of  the 
candinavian  EagnarSk  (or  '  Twilight  of  the  Gods '). 
The  personification  of  evil  appeared  in  Antichrist,  the 
precursor  of  Christ  (identified,  during  the  1st  c, 
with  Nero),  who  would  provoke  a  frightful  war  in 
the  land  of  Magog  (Ezek.  chapa.  xxxviu.  and  xxxix.) 
against  the  people  Gog,  after  which  the  Messiah- 
some  say  a  double  Messiah,  one  the  son  of  Joseph, 
vanquished  in.  the  strife ;  the  other,  the  victorious 
son  of  David — would  appear,  heralded  by  Elias,  or 
Moses,  Or  Melchizedek,  or  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah,  and 
would  bind  Satan  for  a  thousand  years,  annihilate 
the  godless  heathen,  or  make  them  slaves  of  the 
believers,  overturn  the  Roman  empire,  from  the 
ruins  of  which  a  new  order  of  things  would  spring 
forth,  in  which  the  '  dead  in  Christ '  would  arise,  and 
along  with  the  surviving  saints  enjoy  an  incom- 
parable felicity  in  the  city  of  the  '  New  Jerusalem,' 
which  was  expected  to  descend  literally  from  heaven. 
To  the  innocence  which  was  the  state  of  man  in 
Paradise,  there  was  associated,  in  the  prevalent 
notions  of  the  millennium,  the  finest  physical  and 
intellectual  pleasures. 

In  the  Mfosaic  account  of  creation,  we  find  the 
primitive  ground  for  making  the  victorious  era  of  the 
church  last  a  thousand  years.  That  account  was 
regarded  by  the  Jews  and  by  the  Judaic  Christians 
as  a^  type  of  the  destinies  of  creation.  Now,  by  a 
strictly  literal  interpretation  of  the  4th  verse  of  the 
90th  Psahn,  it  was  supposed  that  a  day  of  God  was 
arithmetically  equal  to  a  thousand  years ;  hence  the 
six;  days  of  creation  were  understood  to  indicate  that 
the  earth  would  pass  through  6000  years  of  labour 
and  suffering,  to  be  foUowed  by  a  seventh  day — 
that  is,  1000  years  of  rest  and  happiness.  In  the 
Book  of  Revelation  (chap,  xx.)  this  view  is  pre- 
sented. Still,  the  rabbinical  traditions  differ  widely 
among  themselves  as  to  the  duration  of  the  happy 
period.  Instead  of  1000  years,  some  of  them  count 
40,  70,  90,  365,400,  600,  2000,  or  7000,'or  so  many 
years  as  have  elapsed  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
or  the  flood.  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  makes  it 
500  years,  &o.  In  fact,  the  systems  of  apocalyptic 
chronology  were  of  a  varied  and  somewhat  arbi- 
trary cast  •  according  as  their  originators  laid 
greater  stress  upon  the  Apocalypse,  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the  Jewish '  Gematria,' 
or  Computation  of  Letters — a,  very  pliable  art  in 
itself — or  on  astronomy,  astrology,  'natural  pheno- 
mena,' and  the  like. 

The  lapse  of  time  chilling  the  ardour  of  the 
primitive  Christian  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the 
Parmma,  had  without  doubt  also  the  tendency  to 
give  a  more  shadowy,  and  therefore  a  more  spiritual 
aspect  to  the  kingdom  over  which  the  expected 
Messiah  was  to  reign.  The  influence  of  the  Alex- 
andrian philosophy  contributed  to  produce  the  same 
result.  Origen,  for  example,  first  started  the  idea, 
that  instead  of  a  perpetual  opposition  of  Paganism  to 
Christianity — instead  of  a  final  and  desperate  conflict 
between  the  two — instead  of  an  insolent  triumph  on 
the  part  of  the  saints,  and  a  servile  submission  on 
the  part  of  the  imbelievers,  the  real  progress  and 
victory  of  Christianity  would  consist  in  the  gradual 
spread  of  the  truth  throughout  the  world,  and  in  the 
voluntary  homage  paid  to  it  by  all  secular  powers. 
This  was  an  immense  advance  on  the  views  pre- 
viously entertained.  It  is  owing  largely  to  Origen 
and  his  disciple  Dionysius  that  more  spiritual  con- 
ceptions of  the  millennium  finally  established  them- 
selves in  the  church ;  at  all  events,  they  furnished 
the  Fathers  with  the  majority  of  their  arguments.  I 


Yet  even  in  the  Egypto-Alexandrian  Church,  mil* 
lenarianism,  in  its  most  literal  form,  was  widely 
diffused,  and  was  only  eradicated  by  the  great 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  Dionysius.  The  Mon- 
tanists  (q.  v.)  generally,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  enthusiastic  tendencies  of  the  sect,  were  extreme 
miUenarians  or  chiliasts,  and,  being  considered  a 
heretical  sect,  contributed  largely  to  bring  Chiliasm 
into  discredit,  or,  at  all  events,  their  own  carnal 
form  of  Chiliasm,.  which  TertuUian  himself  attacked. 
Caius,  the  Presbyter,  in  his  'Disputation'  against 
the  Montanist  Proclus,- traces  its  origin  to  the  hated 
heretic  Cerinthus,  whom  he  accuses  of  forging  a 
certain  revelation,  which  he  passed  off  as  the  work 
of  an  apostle.  From  his  description  of  this  revela- 
tion, it  is  almost  certain — strange  as  it  may  appear 
— that  he  alludes  to  the  canonical  Apocalypse. 
Lactantius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  was 
the  last  important  church  Father  who  indulged  in 
chUiastic  dreams,  while  among  its  earlier  advocates 
may  be  mentioned  chiefly  Nepos,  Methodius,  Kora- 
kion,  Apolhnarius,  Victorinus,  &c.  In  the  5th  c, 
St  Jerome  and  St  Augustine  expressly  combated 
certain  fanatics  who  stUl  hoped  for  the  advent  of 
a  millennial  kingdom  whose  pleasures  included  those 
of  the  flesh.  But  from  this  time,  the  church  formally 
rejected  miUenarianism  in  its  sensuous  'visible' 
form,  although  the  doctrine  every  now  and  then 
made  its  reappearance,  especially  as  a  general  popu- 
lar belief,  in  the  most  sudden  and  obstinate  manner. 
Thus  the  expectation  of  the  Laat  Day  in  the  year 
1000  A.  D.  re-invested  the  doctrine  with  a  transitory 
importance;  but  it  lost  all  credit  again  when  the 
hopes,  so  keenly  excited  by  the  Crusades,  faded  away , 
before  the  stem  reality  of  Saracenic  success,  and  the 
predictions  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  a  work  of 
Joachim  de  Floris,  a  Franciscan  abbot  (died  1212), 
remained  unfulfilled. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  miUenarianism 
once  more  experienced  a  partial  revival,  because  it 
was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  apply  some  of  its  sym- 
bolism to  the  papacy.  The  Pope,  for  example,  was 
Antichrist — a  belief  stiU  adhered  to  by  some  extreme 
Protestants.  Yet  the  doctrine  was  not  adopted  by 
the  great  body  of  the  Reformers,  but  by  some 
fanatical  sects,  such  as  the  Anabaptists  and  by  the 
Theosophists  of  the  17th  century.  During  the  civil 
and  religious  wars  in  France  and  England,  when 
great  excitement  prevailed,  it  was  also  prominent. 
The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  of  Cromwell's  time  were 
miUenarians  of  the  most  exaggerated  and  danger- 
ous sort.  Their  pecuUar  tenet  was,  that  the  mUlen- 
nium  had,  come,  and  that  they  were  the  saints  who 
were  to  inherit  the  earth.  The  excesses  of  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  Mystics  and  Quietists  ter- 
minated in  chiliastio  views.  Among  the  Protest- 
ants, it  was  during  the  Thirty  Yeari  War  that  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  learned  chiliasts  flourished. 
These  may — broadly — be  brought  under  the  three 
chief  heads  of  Exegetical  Chiliasts,  who,  by  some 
biblical  dates,  endeavoured  to  compute  the  predicted 
time  ;  '  Alchemisiic  or  Kdbbalistie  Chiliasts,  who 
endeavoured  to  hasten  the  period  by  some  mystical 
discovery;  and  Politico-theocratic  Chiliasts,  who 
wished  to  reduce  the  governments  of  the  world  to 
a  biblical  standard.  See  Anabaptists,  Munzek.  The 
awful  suffering  and  widespread  desolation  of  that 
time,  led  pious  hearts  to  solace  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  a  peacefid  and  glorious  future.  Since  then 
the  penchant  which  has  sprung  up  for  expounding 
the  prophetical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly 
the  Apocalypse,  with  a  view  to  present  events,  has 
given  the  doctrine  a  faint  semi-theological  Ufe,  very 
different,  however,  from  the  earnest,  practical  faith 
of  the  first  Christians.  Among  the  foremost 
chiliastic  teachers  of  modern  centuries  are  to  be 
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mentioned  Ezechiel  Meth,  Paul  Felgenhauer,  Bishop 
Comenius  {Liix  in  Teiieln-is,  1657) ;  Professor  Jurien 
(L'accompUssement  des  PropMties,  1686) ;  Serarius 
{Assertion  du  Begne  de  Milie  Ans,  tSx.,  ab.  1670); 
Poiret  (Economie  Divine,  1687) ;  J.  Mede  (Clav. 
Apocal.  1627) ;  wMe  Thomas  Burnet  and  W".  Whis- 
ton  endeavoured  to  give  ohiliasm  a  geological  foimda- 
tion,  but  -without  finding  much  favour.  Spener,  on 
account  of  his  Hoffnung  besserer  Zeiten,  has  been 
accused  of  chiUasm;  no  less  Joachim  Lange  (lAcht 
und  Eecht) ;  and  Swedenborg  employed  apoca- 
lyptic images  to  set  forth  the  transfigured  world  of 
the  senses.  Latterly,  especially  since  the  rise  and 
extension  of  missionary  enterprise,  the  opinion  has 
obtained  a  wide  currency,  that  after  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  world  to  Christianity,  a  blissfid  and 
glorious  era  will  ensue ;  but  not  much  stress — except 
by  extreme  literalists — is  now  laid  on  the  nature 
or  duration  of  this  far-off  felicity.  In  fact,  the 
common  Christian  conception  of  a.  millennium 
without  a  visibly  present  Christ,  as  held  at  the 
present  day,  is  little  different,  so  far  as  results  are 
concerned,  from  the  belief  of  philosophers  in  the 
perfectibility  of  the  race.  The  essence  of  both  con- 
ceptions is  the  cessation  of  sin  and  sorrow,  the 
prevalence  of  holiness  and  happiness.  But  this 
departs  widely  from  the  '  ancient  hope  of  the 
church' — a  kingdom  of  visible  majesty,  with  Jesus 
and  the  saints  ruling  the  world  from  Jerusalem,  the 
central  city  of  the  earth  ! 

Great  eagerness  and  not  a  little  ingenuity  have 
been  exhibited  by  many  persons  in  fixing  a  date 
for  the  commencement  of  the  millennium.  The 
celebrated  theologian,  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel 
(Erkldrte  Offenbarung ;  Beden  fiir's  Volk),  who,  in 
the  18th  0.,  revived  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
subject  among  orthodox  Protestants,  asserted  from 
a  study  of  the  prophecies  that  the  millennium 
would  begin  in  1836.  This  date  was  long  popular. 
Bengel's  general  millenarianism  was  adopted  by 
Oetinger  (d.  1782),  and  widely  spread  throuQ;hout 
Germany  in  a  more  or  less  poetic  form  by  Hahn, 
Crusius,  Jung  Stilling,  Lavater,  and  Hess  (Briefe 
uber  die  Offenb.  Joh.).  Some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
more  recent  German  theologians  are  millenarians, 
such  as  EiOthe,  Delitzsoh,  Hoffmann,  Kurtz,  Hebart, 
Thiersch,  Nitzseh,  P.  Lange,  and  Ebrard.  Sweden- 
borg, to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  held 
that  the  last  judgment  took  place  in  1757,  and  that 
the  New  Church,  or  '  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,' 
as  his  followers  designate  themselves — in  other 
words,  the  millennial  era,  then  began.  In  America, 
considerable  agitation  was  excited  by  the  preaching 
of  one  William  Miller,  who  fixed  the  second  advent 
of  Christ  about  1843.  Of  late  years,  the  most  noted 
English  miUenarian  is  Dr  John  Cumming,  who 
places  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation  in  1866 
or  1867 ;  but  as  that  time  is  drawing  near  with- 
out any  millennial  symptoms,  he  is  understood  to 
have  modified  his  original  views  considerably, 
and  now  conjectures  that  the  beginning  of  the 
millennium  will  not  differ  so  much  after  all  from 
the  years  immediately  preceding  it,  as  people 
commonly  suppose. — See  Corrodi's  Kritisclie  Oes- 
chiehte  des  Chiliasmus  (Zurich,  1794,  4  vols.); 
Calixtus,  De  Chiliasmo  cum  antiqvx)  turn  pridem 
renato  Helmst.  (1692,  4to) ;  Klee,  Tentam  Hist.  crit. 
de  Chil.  prim.  sosc.  HerUp.  (1825) ;  MUnter,  Dogmen- 
geschichte,  &c.  A  really  good  history  of  Chiliasm, 
however,  is  as  yet  a  desideratum. 

MI'LLEPEDE,  a  popul.ir  name  of  many  kinds 
of  Myriapoda,  of  the  order  Ohitognatha,  and  chiefly 
of  the  families  Julidce  (see  JuLUs)  and  Polydesmidce. 
In  the  latter  family,  the  feet  are  arranged  in  numer- 
ous groups  along  both  sides ;  otherwise,  they  much 
resemble  the  Julidce.    The  largest  species  are  found 
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in  warm  climates,  and  some  of  them  are'  brightly 
coloured;  but  small  species  of  both  families  are 
common  in  Britain ;  and  some  of  them,  as  Polydes- 
mus  complanatus — which  is  lilac-coloured,  flattened, 
stni  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length — are 
very  destructive  to  the  roots  of  plants.  Doubt  has 
been  expressed  if  they  attack  roots  perfectly  healthy ; 
but,  at  all  events,  they  take  advantage  of  incipient 
decay,  and  greatly  extend  and  accelerate  it.  The 
application  of  salt,  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  &c.,  has 
been  often  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  their 
ravages. — The  name  Pill  M.  is  often  given  to  those 
shorter  Chilognatha,  of  the  family  Olomeridce,  which, 
when  disturbed,  roH  themselves  up  into  an  almost 
globular  form,  like  the  crustacean  called  armadillo. 
Glomeris  marginata  is  common  in  Britain,  under 
stones  and  among  moss.  Some  of  the  tropical 
species  are  large  and  finely  coloured. 

MILLER,  Hugh,  a  distinguished  geologist,  was 
born  in  Cromarty,  in  the  north  of  ScoSand,  October 
10, 1802.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  sailors, 
and  lost  his  own  father  by  a  storm  at  sea  when  he 
was  only  five  years  of  age.  In  consequence  of  this 
misfortune,  he  was  broxight  up  chiefly  under  the 
care  of  two  of  his  mother's  uncles,  one  of  whom 
('Uncle  Sandy')  imbued  him  with  a  taste  for 
natural,  and  the  other  ('Uncle  James')  for  tradi- 
tional history.  He  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
English  at  the  Cromarty  grammar-school.  Before 
his  11th  year,  he  had  read  those  glorious  romances 
of  childhood.  Jack  the  Giant-HUer,  Jack  and  the 
Bean-stalk,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  The  Yellow  Dwarf,  and 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  besides  several 
other  works  of  higher  literary  pretensions.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  became  extremely  fond  of  the  great 
English  poets  and  prose  writers.  From  his  17th 
to  his  34th  year,  he  worked  as  a  common  stone- 
mason, devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  independent 
researches  in  natural  history,  and  to  the  extension 
of  his  literary  knowledge.  In  1829,  he  published 
a  volume,  entitled  Poems  written  in  the  Leisure 
Hours  of  a  Journeyman  Mason,  which  was  followed, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  by  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the 
North  of  Scotland.  His  attention  was  soon  drawn  to 
the  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  were  agitating 
Scotland,  and  his  famous  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham 
on  the  '  Auchterarder  Case,'  brought  him  promi- 
nently into  notice.  In  1840,  he  went  to  Edinburgh 
as  editor  of  the  Witness,  a.  newspaper  started  in  the 
interest  of  the  Non-intrusion  party  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  pub- 
Ushed  in  its  columns  a  series  of  geological  articles, 
which  were  afterwards  collected  under  the  title  of 
The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old 
Field.  These  articles  were  very  remarkable,  both 
in  a  scientific  and  literary  point  of  view.  They 
contained  a  minute  account  of  the  author's  discovery 
of  fossils  in  a  formation  believed,  until  then,  to  be 
destitute  of  them,  and  written  in  a  style  which  was 
a  harmonious  combination  of  strength,  beauty,  and 
polish.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  the  same  year  (1840),  he  was  warmly  praised 
by  Murchison  and  Buckland,  and,  in  fact,  his 
discoveries  were  the  principal  topic  of  discussion 
among  the  savans.  His  editorial  labours  during  the 
heat  of  the  Disruption  struggle  were  immense,  and 
so  seriously  injured  his  health,  that  for  some  time 
he  had  to  give  up  all  literary  activity.  About  1846, 
he  resumed  his  pen,  and  became  the  most  vigorous 
and  eloquent  writer  in  the  service  of  the  newly- 
constituted  Free  Church.  After  ten  years  of  hard, 
earnest,  fagging  toil,  his  brain  gave  way,  and,  in  a 
moment  of  aberration,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
existence,  at  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the 
night  of  the  23d  or  morning  of  the  24th  December 
1856.    M.'s  principal  works,  besides  those  already 
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mentioned,  are:  First  Impressions  of  England  and 
its  People;  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  or  the  Asterolepis 
of  Stromness,  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation ;  My  Schools 
and  Selioohnasters,  or  the  Story  of  my  Education ; 
and  Testimony  of  the  JRochs,  the  last  of  which  is  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  geology  of  the  Pentateuch 
with  the  geology  of  nature,  by  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  days  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  do  not  represent  the  actual  diiration  of  the 
successive  periods  of  creation,  but  only  the  time 
occupied  by  God  in  unrolling  a  panoramic  vision 
of  these  periods  before  the  eyes  of  Moses  in  the 
Mount. 

M.'s  services  to  science  have  undoubtedly  been 
great,  but  he  is  even  more  distinguished  as  a  man 
than  as  a  savant.  Honest,  high-minded,  earnest,  and 
hugely  industrious,  a  true  Soot,  a  hearty,  but  not  a 
sour  Presbyterian  (for  he  loved  Robert  Burns  as 
much  as  he  revered  John  Knox),  there  are  few 
men  of  whom  his  country  has  better  reason  to  be 
proud  than  '  the  stone-mason  of  Cromarty.' 

MILLER'S  THUMB.    See  Bullhead. 

MILLET,  a  grain,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds,  the  produce  of  species  of  Panicum,  Setaria, 
and  allied  genera.  The  genus  Panicum  contains 
many  species,  natives  of  tropical  and  warm  tem- 
perate countries,  and  some  of  which,  as  Guinea 
Gfrass  (q.  v.),  are  amongst  the  largest  fodder  grasses. 
The  flowers  are  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles ; 
the  glumes  very  unequal,  one  of  them  often  very 
minute ;  each  spikelet  containing  two  florets,  one  of 
which  is  often  barren.  The  genus  Setaria  has  a 
spikelike  panicle,  with  two  or  more  bristles  under 
the  glumes  of  each  spikelet. — Common  M.  {Panicum 
miliaceitm)  is  an  annual  grass,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
remarkably  covered  with  long  hairs,  which  stand 
out  at  right  angles.  It  has  a  much-branched 
nodding  panicle ;  the  spikelets  are  oval,  and  contain 
only  one  seed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe  and  other  quarters  of  the  world.  It  succeeds 
only  in  those  climates  in  which  wine  can  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  called  Warree,  Cheena,  and  Kadi-kane 
in  India.  The  grain,  which  is  very  nutritious,  is 
only  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
used  in  the  form  of  groats,  or  in  flour  mixed  with 
wheat-flour,  which  makes  a  good  kind  of  bread; 
but  bread  made  of  M.  alone  is  brittle  and  full  of 
cracks.  Poultry  are  extremely  fond  of  millet.  The 
straw  is  used  for  feeding  cattle. — Other  species, 
P.  miliare,  P.  frumentaceum,  and  P.  pilosum,  are 
cultivated  in  different  parts  of  India,  chiefly  on 
light  and  rather  dry  soils,  yielding  very  abundant 
crops. — German  M.,  or  Mohak.  {Setaria  Germanica), 
and  Italian  M.  {S.  Italica),  regarded  by  many  as 
varieties  of  one  species,  and  probably  originally 
from  the  East,  although  now  naturaUsed  m  the 
south  of  Europe,  are  cultivated  in  many  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  in  India,  and  other 
countries.  Italian  M.  is  three  or  four  feet  in  height; 
German  M.  much  dwarfer,  and  its  spike  compara- 
tively short,  compact,  and  erect ;  and  less  valuable 
as  a  corn-plant.  The  grains  of  both  are  very  small, 
only  about  half  as  long  as  that  of  Common  M. ;  but 
they  are  extremely  prolific,  one  root  producing  many 
stalks,  and  one  spike  of  Italian  M.  often  yielding 
two  ounces  of  grain.  The  produce  is  estimated  as 
five  times  that  of  wheat.  Italian  M.  is  called 
Koongoonie,  Kala-lcangnee,  and  Kora-leang  in  India. 
The  grain  of  these  millets  is  imported  into  Britain 
for  feeding  cage-birds,  and  for  use  as  a  light  and 
pleasant  article  of  food,  although  for  this  purpose  it 
IS  little  used  in  Britain,  whilst  it  is  very  extensively 
used  in  soups,  &c.,  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  does  not 


make  good  bread.  To  the  same  tribe  of  grasses  belong 
the  genera  Paspalum,  Pennisetum,  Penicillaria, 
Digitaria,  and  Milium — species  of  which  are  culti- 
vated in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  their  grain. 
Paspalum  exile  is  the  Fundi  (q.  v.)  of  Africa;  and 
P.  scroiiculatum  is  the  Koda  of  India,  where  it  is 
cultivated  chiefly  on  poor  soils.  Penicillaria  spicata, 
or  Pennisetum  typJwideum,  is  very  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Africa,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
India.  Its  cultivation  has  been  introduced  into  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  succeeds  best  on  light  soils. 
Its  Indian  name  is  Bajree,  It  often  receives  the 
names  Egyptian  M.  and  Guinea  Cokn.  It  has  a 
somewhat  spiked  cylindrical  panicle. — Pennisetum 
distichum  abounds  in  Central  Africa,  on  the  southern 
borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  where  it  is  called  Uzak, 
and  is  described  by  Barth  as  causing  much  incon- 
venience to  the  traveller,  the  little  bristles  which 
are  attached  to  its  seeds  making  them  stick  like 
burs  to  the  clothes ;  they  also  pierce  the  skin,  and 
caiise  sores,  so  that  it  is  necessary 'to  be  provided 
with  small  pincers  for  their  extraction,  and  none 
even  of  the  wild  roving  natives  is  ever  without  such 
an  instrument.  °  But  its  seed  is  a  common  and 
pleasant  article  of  food,  in  some  places  the  principal' 
food  of  the  people,  and  a  pleasant  beverage  is  made 
from  it. — Digitaria  sanguinalis  is  called  Polish  M., 
being  cultivated  in  cottage-gardens  in  Poland,  where 
the  grain  is  used  like  rice.  It  is  a  common  grass  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  although  very  rare  in  Britain. 
The  spikes  in  this  genus  are  compound,  and  from 
their  appearance  give  it  the  names  Digitaria  and 
Finger-grass. — The  M.  Grass  {Milium  effusum)  of 
Britain,  occasionally  found  in  shady  woods,  ia  a  very 
beautiful  grass,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a 
spreading  pale  panicle  of  small  flowers ;  and  has 
been  much  recommended  for  cultivation  as  a  forage 
gra^s,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  very  abundant  small 
seeds,  an  excellent  food  for  game.  Another  species  of 
the  same  genus  {M.  nigricans)  is  .the  Maize  de  Guinea 
of  Peru,  where  its  seeds,  after  being  dried  by  heat, 
are  converted  into  a  very  white  flour,  a  pleasant 
article  of  food ;  and  a  beverage  called  uVLpu  is  made 
from  them. — The  name  Indian  M. 
is  sometimes  given  to  Durra  (q.  v.), 
but  it  belongs  to  a  different  tribe 
of  grasses  from  the  true  millets. 

MILLRIND,  or  FEE  DE 
MOULIN,  in  Heraldry,  a  charge 
meant  to  represent  a  mill-iron, 
originally  a  mere  variety  in  desig- 
nating the  cross  moline,  but 
accounted  a  distinct  charge  by 
some  heralds. 

MILMAN,  Henry  Hart,  D.D.,  an  EngUsh  poet 
and  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Milman,  physician  to  George  III.,  and 
was  bom  in  London,  10th  February  1791.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A., 
obtained  the  Newdegate  Prize  in  1812,  published 
Fazio,  a  Tragedy  (which  was  successfully  brought 
upon  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden),  in  1815;  took 
orders  in  1817,  and,  shortly  after,  was  appointed 
vicar  of  St  Mary's,  Reading.  In  the  following  year 
appeared  his  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  an 
Heroic  Poem,  which  was  followed  in  1820  by  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  beautiful  dramatic  poem,  with 
some  fine  sacred  lyrics  interspersed.  In  1821,  M. 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  pub- 
lished three  other  poems  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year — The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  Bdshazzar,  and  Anne 
Boleyn.  His  Sermons  at  (lie  Bampton  Lecture 
appeared  in  1827,  and  his  History  of  the  Jews  (3  vols.) 
in  1829.     The  last  of  these  works  did  not  bear 
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the  author's  name ;  it  was  -written  in  so  liberal  and 
tolerant  a  spirit,  that  ecclesiastica  of  the  stricter 
sort  could  hardly  fail  to  be  offended.  Its  weak 
point  was  a  want  of  adequate  learning,  especially  in 
the  department  of  biblical  criticism.  A  new  edition, 
greatly  improved,  and  more  critical,  yet  still  far  from 
being  very  accurate,  or  built  on  solid  foundations, 
with  an  interesting  preface,  has  been  recently  (1863) 
published.  In  1840  appeared  a  collected  edition 
of  his  Poetical  Works,  containing  some  other  pieces 
besides  those  already  mentioifed.  The  same  year 
witnessed  the  publication  of  his  History  of  Chris- 
Uanity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition,  of 
Paganism  in  the  Soman  Empire  (3  vols.).  In  1849 
he  was  made  Dean  of  St  Paul's  ;  and  in  1854  pub- 
lished his  master-piece,  History  of  Latin  Christianity, 
including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of 
Nicholas  V.  (3  vols.).  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning, 
libefality,  and  chastened  eloquence ;  it  displays  a 
broad  grasp  of  human  nature  in  its  religious  work- 
ings ;  something  of  the  philosopher,  and  still  more 
of  the  poet,  is  seen  in  the  strong  and  vivid  spirit 
of  sympathy  with  which  he  deals  with  men  of  the 
most  different  opinions.  The  work  has  secured  for 
its  author  a  position  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
historians.  M.  has  besides  edited  Gibbon,  and 
contributed  extensively  to  the  Quarterly  Seview. 

MILNE-EDWARDS,  Henbi,  the  most  eminent 
living  representative  of  the  French  school  of  natural 
history,  was  born  at  Bruges  in  1800.  His  father 
was  an  Englishman.  M.  studied  medicine  at  Paris, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1823,  but  aban- 
doned medicine  to  devote  himself  to  natural  history. 
He  was  first  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  connection  with  the  Lycge  Henri  Quatre,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Museum  and  the  Eacultg  des 
Sciences,  of  which  he  is  now  President.  In  1838,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
(section  of  Anatomy  and  Zoology) ;  and  in  1854  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Acadgmie  de  Mgdecine.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  many  other  societies,  French 
and  foreign,  and  an  oflicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
M.  is  distinguished  for  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  well  as 
of  zoology.  Passing  over  some  of  his  early  works, 
which,  though  valuable,  are  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  his  later  ones,  we  come  to  his  Monograph  on  the 
OjTfstocea  (1837^1841),  which  is  universally  regarded 
as  of  pre-eminent  merit,  not  only  for  its  richness  of 
detail,  but  also  for  the  value  of  the  general  doctrines 
relating  to  homologies,  development,  geographical 
distribution,  and  other  points  of  the  highe^  physio- 
logical interest.  In  1840,  an  improved  edition  of 
his  Elements  of  Zoology,  a  work  in  4  vols.,  and 
containing  600  illustrations,  began  to  appear.  In 
1841,  he  published  his  researches  on  the  Compound 
Ascidian  Mollusca,  which  have  led  to  an  entirely 
fresh  appreciation  of  some  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  history  of  that  group,  such  as,  that 
propagation  hy  gemmation,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously supposed  to  be  a  zoophytic  character,  is 
equally  true  of  the  lower  moflusca.  In  other 
departments  of  science,  M.  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful ;  but  it  is  to  the  invertebrate  animajs  that 
his  chief  attention  has  been  given,  and  in  each  of 
the  three  Cuvierian  sub-kingdoms,  Articulata,  Mol- 
lusca, and  Radiata,  his  researches  have  been  so 
important,  that  what  he  has  accomplished  for  either 
alone  would  suffice  to  establish  for  him  a  high 
scientific  reputation.  In  1856,  M.  obtained  the 
Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His 
last  publication  of  importance  is  his  Lectures  on 
Physiology,  and  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Men  and  Animals  (1855 — 1857). 

MILNER,  Joseph,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  who 
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once  occupied  a  respectable  place  in  literature,  was 
born  near  the  town  of  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  January 
2,  1744.  He  studied  at  Catharine  HaU,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1766,  and  after- 
wards became  head-master  of  the  grammar-school 
at  HuU.  In  this  capacity,  his  success  was  very 
great.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in 
the  principal  church  of  the  town,  and  in  1797,  vicar 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church.  He  died  November  15th  of 
the  same  year.  M.'s  principal  work  is  his  History 
of  the  Churdi  of  Christ,  of  which  he  lived  to  com- 
plete 3  vols.,  reaching  to  the  13th  c.  (1794) ;  a  fourth 
volume,  reaching  to  the  16th  c,  was  edited  from 
his  MSS.  by  his  brother,  Db  Isaac  Milnee,  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  who  also  published  a  complete  edition  of 
his  brother's  works  in  8  vols.,  1810.  The  principles 
on  which  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
written  are  of  the  narrowest  kind ;  the  scholarship 
is  poor,  the  literary  merit  stUl  poorer,  and  the 
critical  insight  poorest  of  aU.  It  deserves  mention 
only  for  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  formerly 
held,  at  a  time  when  the  English  Church  seemed 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  stupor. 

MILNES,  RiCHABD  Monckton,  Baeon 
Houghton,  English  poet  and  politician,  descended 
from  an  old  Yorkshire  famUy,  was  born  in  1809, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
entered  parliament  as  M.P.  for  Pontefra'ct  in  1837, 
and  continued  to  represent  that  borough  uutU  the 
close  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1863,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Houghton.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  began  life  as  a  Conservative,  but  afterwards 
allied  himself  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  Lord  Palmerston,  when  his 
foreign  policy  and  high-handed  dealings  at  the 
Foreign  Office  led  to  the  temporary  estrangement 
of  that  statesman  from  the  Whigs.  M.  has  dis- 
tinguished himself,  however,  rather  by  his  phUan- 
thropio  labours,  and  his  speeches  on  behalf  of  the 
Italians,  Poles,  and  other  oppressed  nations,  than 
by  his  devotion  to  party  politics.  He  has  been 
the  advocate  of  public  education  and  religious 
equahty.  He  carried,  in  1846,  a  bill  for  establishing 
Reformatories,  and  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
reform  of  the  criminal  classes.  M.  has  also  culti- 
vated the  muses  with  grace  and  success.  He  has 
travelled  much  in  oriental  countries,  and  is  the 
author  of  Memorials  of  a  Tow  in  Greece,  and  also 
of  poems  called  Palm  Leaves,  in  which  a  poetical 
halo  is  thrown  around  the  manners  and  domestic 
institutions  of  the  East.  His  Poems  of  Many  Years, 
and  Poems  Historical  and  Legendary,  contain  many 
simple  and  elegant  effusions.  In  1849,  he  edited 
the  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  John 
Keats.  He  has  written  Thoughts  on  Purity  of 
Election,  and  many  political  and  literai-y  articles  for 
periodical  publications. 

MILO,  of  Croton,  in  Magna  Grsecia  (q.  v.),  au 
athlete  famous  for  his  great  strength,  who  lived, 
according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  about  520  e.  c.  Among  other  displays 
of  his  strength,  he  is  said  to  have  on  one  occasion 
carried  a  live  ox  upon  his  shoulders  through  the 
stadium  of  Olympia,  and  afterwards  to  have  eaten 
the  whole  of  it  in  one  day ;  and  on  another  (revers- 
ing the  story  of  the  Hebrew  Samson),  to  have 
upheld  the  pillarsof  a  house  in  which  Pythagoras 
and  his  scholars  were  assembled,  so  as  to  give 
them  time  to  make  their  escape  when  the  house 
was  falling.  He  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life 
throudi  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  strength, 
when  ne  was  getting  old,  in  attempting  to  split  up 
a  tree,  which  closed  upon  his  hands,  and  held  him 
fast  until  he  was  devoured  by  wolves. 
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MILEBE',  MILREI,  or  MILRBA.,  a  Portuguese 
silver  coin  and  morey  of  aooount,  oontaioa  1000 
reea,  and  is  valued  at  is.  I0\d.  sterling.  The  coin 
is  commonly  known  in  Portugal  as  the  cor5a,  or 
'  crown,'  and  is  (since  24th  April  1835)  the  unit  of 
the  money-system  in  that  country.  It  is  used 
in  Brazil.  The  half-coroa,  or  half-milrei,  of  500 
reea,  is  also  used  in  both  countries.  The  name 
'  milrei'  was  used  in  Portuguese  accounts  long  before 
any  coin  representing  its  value  existed. 

MIIiTI'ADBS,  a  celebrated -Athenian  general, 
'tyrant  of  the  Chersonese,'  yet,  as  Byron  sings, 
'freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend.'  Forced  by 
Darius  to  flee  from  his  dominions,  he  took  refuge 
at  Athena,  and  on  the  second  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece,  his  mEitary  talents  being  of  a  high  order, 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  generals.  He  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself  by  the  great  victory 
which  he  gained  at  Marathon  (q.  v.)  with  a  small 
body  of  Athenians  and  1000  Platseans  (29th  Sep- 
tember, 490  B.C.)  over  the  Persian  host,  under Datis 
and  Artaphernea.  By  this  victory,  the  Greeks  were 
emboldened  for  the  heroic  struggle  which  they 
made  in  defence  of  their  country  and  their  Uberty. 
M.  being  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  arma- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  retaliating  on  the  Persians, 
made  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Paros  in  order  to 
gratify  a  private  enmity ;  but  failing  in  the  attempt, 
he  was,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  condemned  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition.  Being  unable  to  do  this,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  of  a  wound 
received  at  Paros.  The  fine  was  exacted  after  his 
death  from  his  son  Cimon  (q.  v.). 

MILTON,  John,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 
Bread  Street,  London,  on  the  9th  December  1608. 
His  father  was  of  an  ancient  Catholic  family,  but 
was  disinherited  on  becoming  Protestant.  He 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  scrivener,  by  which, 
according  to  Aubrey,  'he  got  a  plentiful  estate,' 
and  was  a  man  of  great  musical  accomplishment, 
being  the  composer,  among  other  things,  of  the  two 
well-known  psalm-tunes  Normdi  and  York.  Prom 
him  his  sou  derived  his  matchless  ear,  and  that 
strict  integrity  of  character  for  which  he  is  as 
famous  as  for  his  verse. 

M.  was  carefully  nurtured  and  educated.  ■  He  was 
first  placed  under  the  oaro  of  a  private  tutor  named 
Young,  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and  education ;  and 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  sent  to  St  Paul's  School, 
London,  and  afterwards  to  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. According  to  the  University  Register,  he 
was  admitted  12th  February  1624—1625.  He  took 
his  degree  of  M.A. ;  and  having  relinquished  the 
idea  of  following '  divinity  or  law,  he  left  Cam- 
bridge in  1632,  and  went  to  live  at  his  father's  house 
at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  There,  in  serenity 
of  mind  and  passion,  he  lived  five  years,  reading 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  composing  Gomus, 
Lyddas,  Arcades,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Pensdroso.,  On 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  1637,  he  went  abioad, 
visiting  the  chief  Italian  cities,  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Grotius  and  Galileo.  While  travel- 
ling, being  made  aware  that  clouds  were  gathering 
in  the  political  atmosphere  at  home,  he  returned  in 
1639,  and  engaged  himseK  with  the  tuition  of  his 
nephews — on  which  portion  of  M.'s  life,  Dr  Johnson 
could  not  help  looking  with  '  some  degree  of  merri- 
ment.' In  1641,  he  engaged  in  the  controversies  of 
the  times,  and  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  issued  the  treatises  Of  Be/ormation, 
The  Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against 
Prelacy,  Prdatical  Episcopacy,  and  An  Apology  for 
Smeclymnuus.  In  1643,  he  married  rather  suddenly 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  an  Oxfordshire 


royalist,  but  the  union  did  not  at  first  prove  happy. 
His  wife,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  '  dance  with 
the  king's  officers  at  home,'  found  her  husband's 
society  too  austere  and  philosophic  for  her  gay  tastes. 
After  the  severe  honeymoon  was  over,  she  obtained 
permission  to  visit  her  relatives  tiU  Michaelmas; 
but  when  Michaelmas  came,  she  refused  to  return. 
Stern  and  proud,  M.  repudiated  her  at  once ;  and  the 
matrimonial  disagreement  made  the  world  the  richer 
by  four  Treatises  on  Divorce.  A  reconciliation,  how- 
ever, took  place,  which,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
was  both  genuine  and  permanent.  Mary  Powell 
died  in  1652 — 1653,  leaving  him  three  daughters, 
Ann,  Mary,  and  Deborah,  of  whose  undutifulness 
and  ingratitude  we  have  latterly  many  complaints. 
In  1644  he  produced  his  Tractate  on  Education  and 
his  Areopagitica — a  flame  of  eloquence  at  which  one 
may  warm  one's  hands  yet.  After  the  execution 
of  Charles,  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to 
the  Council  of  State,  with  a  salary  of  £290.  In 
his  new  position,  his  pen  was  as  terrible^  as 
Cromwell's  sword.  In  EiJconoJclastes,  he  made  a 
savage  but  effective  reply  to  the  famous  Eikon 
JBasuike  ;  and  in  his  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defensio 
he  assailed  his  opponent,  Claude  de  Saumaire^  better 
known  as  Salmasius,  with  such  a  storm  of  eloquence 
and  abuse,  that  the  latter,  who  died  at  Spa  in  1653, 
is  beUeved  to  have  lost  his  life  through  chagrin. 
M.  at  least  flattered  himself  vidth  having  '  killed  his 
man.'  His  second  wife,  whom  he  married  12th 
November  1656,  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Wood- 
cock of  Hackney.  She  died  in  chUdbed  in 
February  1658,  and  her  husband  has  enshrined 
her  memory  in  an  exquisitely  pure  and  tender 
sonnet. 

Unceasing  study  had  affected  his  eyesight,  and 
about  1654,  M.  became  totally  blind.  Alter  the 
Restoration,  he  retired  from  affairs ;  he  was  obnox- 
ious to  the  reigning  power,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
was  once  in  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  On 
the  publication  of  the  Act  of  OHHvion,  he  married 
his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  MinshuU,  and  shortly  after 
removed  to  a  house  in  Artillery  Walk,  when  he  was 
busy  with  Paradise  Lost.  This  great  poem  was 
originally  planned  as  a  mystery,  then  some  idea  of 
treating  it  as  a  drama  haunted  the  author's  mind  ; 
finally ,liowever,  he  resolved  to  write  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Fall  of  Man.  The  poem  was  published  in  1667. 
He  received  five  pounds  from  his  publisher,  and  a 
promise  of  other  five  pounds  when  1300  copies 
should  have  been  sold.  In  1670,  he  published  his 
History  of  England,  Next  year,  he  printed  Para' 
disc  Regained  and  Samson  Agonistes.  He  died  on 
Sunday,  the  8th  November  1674,  and  was  buried 
next  Ms  father,  in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles,  at  Cripple- 
gate.    He  left  property  to  the  value  of  £1500. 

M.  was,  above  all  English  poets,  stately  and 
grandiose.  He  arrived  early  at  the  knowledge  of 
his  powers,  and  did  not  scruple,  in  one  of  his  prose 
tracts,  to  inform  his  readers  that  he  purposed  to 
write  a  poem  which  would  be  considered  one  of  the 
glories  of  his  country.  Drawn  away  for  a  time  by 
the  heats  of  controversy  and  by  official  tasks,  he 
never  forgot  his  pledge,  and  redeemed  it  at  last  in 
old  age,  olindnessj  and  neglect.  In  comparison, 
other  poets  are  like  sailing-ships,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  of  Passion  and  Circumstance ;  he  resem- 
bled the  ocean-steamer,  which,  by  dint  of  internal 
energy,  can  pierce  right  through  the  hurricane. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  mind  more  richly  furnished. 
His  careless  '  largess '  is  greater  than  the  fortunes  of 
other  men.  His  Camus  is  the  very  morning-Hght  of 
poetry ;  while  in  his  great  epic  there  is  a  massive- 
ness  of  thought,  a  sublimity  of  imagery,  a  pomp  of 
sound — as  of  roUina  organs  and  the  outbursting  of 
cathedral  choirs — ^miich  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
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His  great  passages  echo  in  the  mind  as  if  loath  to 
die.  Of  all.  great  writers,  he  is  perhaps  the  one 
for  whom  we  are  conscious  of  the  least  personal 
affection,  and  this  arises  from  a  certain  hauteur  and 
severity  which  awes — which  repels  some  natures. 
He  infects  his  reader  with  his  own  seriousness.  He 
is  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  world  of  men,  but  it 
is  as  an  Alp  is  withdrawn — by  vastness,  by  solitari- 
ness of  snows,  by  commerce  with  heaven. 

MILWAU'KBB,  a  city  of  Wisconsin,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Milwaukee  River  or 
Creek,  which  forms  its  harbour.  The  town,  beauti- 
fully built  with  light  yellow  bricks,  crowns  a  high 
bluff  on  the  lake,  and  contains  county  buildings, 
custom-house,  and  post-office,  33  churches,  9  public 
schools,  female  college,  chamber  of  commerce,  8 
banks,  7  insurance  companies,  2  orphan  asylums, 
a  convent,  hospital  of  sisters  of  charity,  42 
hotels,  8  daily  papers,  4  of  which  are  in  German. 
Four  railways  connect  the  city  with  a  country  of 
great  fertility.  In  1859,  among  the  exports  were 
300,000  barrels  of  flour,  5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  great  quantities  of  other  agricultural  products. 
Pop.  in  1860,  45,254. 

MIMANSA  (from  the  Sanscrit  mdn,  to  investi- 
gate ;  hence,  literally,  investigation)  is  the  collective 
name  of  two  of  the  six  divisions  of  orthodox  Hindu 
philosophy.  See  Sanscrit  Literature.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished as  PHrva-  and  Uttara-m.im&nsd,,  the 
latter  being  more  commonly  called  Veddnta  (q.  v.), 
while  the  former  is  briefly  styled  Mim&iisd,.  Though 
the  M.  is  ranked,  by  all  native  writers,  with  the 
five  other  philosophical  systems,  the  term  philo- 
sophy— as  understood  in  a  European  sense — can 
scarcely  be  applied  to  it;  for  the  M.  is  neither 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  absolute  or  of  the 
human  mind,  nor  with  the  various  categories  of 
existence  in  general — topics  dealt  vidth  more  or  less 
by  the  other  five  philosophies  ;  its  object  is  merely 
to  lay  down  a  correct  interpretation  of  such 
Vedic  passages  as  refer  to  the  Br^hman'io  ritual,  to 
solve  doubts  wherever  they  may  exist  on  matters 
concerning  sacrificial  acts,  and  to  reconcile  discre- 
pancies— according  to  the  M.,  always  apparent 
only — of  Vedic  ■'■exts.  The  foundation  of  this 
system  is  therefore  preceded  by  a  codification  of 
the  three  principal  Vedas — the  R'ik,  Black-Yajus, 
and  S^man — and  by  the  existence  of  schools  and 
theories  which,  by  their  different  interpretations  of 
the  Vedic  rites,  had  begun  to  endanger,  or,  in  reahty, 
had  endangered  a  correct,  or  at  least  authoritative 
understanding  of  the  Vedic  texts.  It  is  the  method, 
however,  adopted  by  the  M.  which  imparted  to 
it  a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  mere  com- 
mentary, and  allowed  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
philosophy;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  topics 
explained  by  this  system  do  not  follow  the  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  Vedic  writings,  especially 
in  the  Bra.hma'na  portion  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.) ;  they 
are  arranged  according  to  certain  categories,  such 
as  authoritativeness,  indirect  precept,  concurrent 
efficacy,  co-ordinate  effect,  &c. ;  and  secondly,  each 
topic  or  case  is  discussed  according  to  a  regular 
scheme,  which  comprises  the  proposition  of  the 
subject-matter,  the  doubt  or  question  arising  upon 
it,  the  primd-fade  or  wrong  argument  applied  to  it, 
the  correct  argument  in  refutation  of  the  latter,  and 
the  conclusion  devolving  from  it.  Some  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  M.,  incidentally  as  it  were,  and 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  belong  likewise 
more  to  the  sphere  of  philosophic  thought  than  to 
that  of  commentatorial  criticism,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  association  of  articulate  sound  with  sense, 
the  similarity  of  words  in  different  languages,  the 


inspiration  or  eternity  of  the  Veda,  the  invisible  or 
spiritual  operation  of  pious  acts,  &c.  The  reputed 
founder  of  this  system  ia  Jaimini — of  unknown 
date — ^who  taught  it  in  twelve  books,  each  sub- 
divided into  four  chapters,  except  the  third,  sixth, 
and  tenth  books,  which  contain  eight  chapters 
each ;  the  chapters,  again,  are  divided  into  sections, 
generally  comprising  several  Sitras  or  aphorisms, 
but  sometimes  only  one.  The  extant  commentary 
on  this  obscure  work  is  the  Bkdshya  of  'Sahara- 
sw^min,  which  was  critically  annotated  by  the 
great  M.  authority,  Kum&rila-sw^min.  Out  of 
these  works,  which,  in  their  turn,  quote  several 
others,  apparently  lost,  has  arisen  a  great  number 
of  other  writings,  explaining  and  elucidating  their 
predecessors.  The  best  compendium,  amongst  these 
modern  works,  is  the  Jaimintya-nydya-wMd-vistura, 
by  the  celebrated  MMhav^ch^ya  (q.  vj. 

MIMES,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
certain  dramatic  performances,  in  which,  with  little 
attempt  at  art,  scenes  of  actual  life  were  repre- 
sented, sometimes  in  improvised  dialogue.  The 
Greek  mimes  appear  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  _  T'hey  were  a 
favourite  amusement  of  convivial  parties,  the  guests 
themselves  being  generally  the  performers.  Sophron 
of  Syracuse,  about  420  B.  c,  composed  many  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  which  were  much  admired,  and  which 
Plato  was  accustomed  to  read. — The  Roman  mimes 
were  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  but  were  of 
native  Italic  growth.  They  were  not  only  far  ruder 
and  coarser,  but  in  some  respects  they  were  essentially 
different — ^the  dialogue  occupying  a  smaller  place, 
and  mere  gesture  and  mimicry  predominating.  The 
humour  and  satire,  however,  were  often  gentune, 
though  rough,  and  even  indecent,  and  they  were 

§reatly  relished  by  all  classes ;  even  the  patrician 
ulla  was  fond  of  them. 

MIMO'SE.33,  a  sub-order  oiLeguminosce,  one  of  the 
largest  natural  orders  of  exogenous  plants ;  distin- 
guished by  regular  flowers  and  petals  valvate  in  bud. 
About  1000  species  are  known,  aU  natives  of  warm 
climates,  a  few  only  extending  beyond  sub-tropical 
regions  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  genera 
Acacia  (q.  v.)  and  Mimosa  are  the  best  known.    To 


Mimosa  Nilotica, 

the  latter  genus  belong  the  Sensitive  Plants  (q.  v.). 
Some  of  the  larger  species  of  M.  are  valuable  timber 
trees.  The  Talha  (Mimosa  ferruginea)  ia  one  of 
the  most  common  trees  of  Central  Africa.  They 
are  also  trees  of  great  beauty.  Some  species  of  the 
genus  Prosopis,  natives  of  the  western  parts  of 
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South  America,  are  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
of  tannin  in  their  pods. 

MI'MtJLUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  ScrophulariaceoB,  having  a  prismatic  5-toothed 
calyx,  a  somewhat  bell-shaped  corolla,  of  which  the 
upper  lip  is  bifid  and  the  lower  Up  trifid,  the  lobes  not 
verjr  unequal,  two  long  and  two  short  stamens,  and 
a  stigma  of  two  lamellsB,  which  close  together  upon 
irritation.  The  species  are  mostly  herbaceous  plants, 
natives  of  America.  Some  of  them  are  very  frequent 
in  flower-gardens,  and  many  fine  varieties  have 
resulted  from  cultivation.  They  sometimes  receive 
the  name  of  Monhey-flower.  One  species,  M.  lutms, 
a  native  of  Peru  and  Chili,  has  become  naturalised 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  little  yellow-flowered 
MtJSK  Plant,  now  so  common  in  gardens  and  on 
window-sUls  in  Britain,  is  M.  moachatus,  a  native  of 
Oregon  and  other  north-western  parts  of  America. 

MrKA,  or  MNA,  the  name  of  a  Greek  weight  and 
money  denomination,  derived  from  an  oriental  word 
manJi,  signifying  'weight.'  The  mina  contained 
100  DraohinsB  (q.  v.),  and  was  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
talent ;  consequently,  as  a  weight,  it  was  equivalent 
to  about  1^  of  a  pound  avoirdupois,  varying  in 
different  districts  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  a 
pound  more  or  less,  following  the  fluctuations  of  the 
talent  itself.  As  a  money  of  account,  it  preserved 
the  same  relation  to  the  talent,  and  was  worth 
£4:,  Is.  3d.    See  Talent. 


MINA  BIKD  (Eulabea  Indicus  or  Gracula 
Indica),  a  species  of  Grakle  (q.  v.),  or  of  a  nearly 
allied  genus,  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  about  the  size  of  a  common  thrush,  of  a  deep 
velvety  black  colour,  with  a  white  mark  on  the 
base  of  the  quUl-feathers  of  the  wings,  yellow  bill 
and  feet,  and  two  large  bright  yellow  wattles  at 
the  back  of  the  head.  The  bill  is  large,  conical ;  the 
upper  mandible  a  little  curved,  and  sharp-pointed. 
The  food  of  the  M.  B.  consists  of  fruits  and  insects. 
It  is  very  lively  and  intelligent,  and  possesses  a 
power  of  imitating  human  speech,  excelled  by  none 
of  the  parrots.  It  has  sometimes  been  trained  to 
repeat  sentences  of  considerable  length.  It  is 
therefore  in  great  request,  and  is  often  brought  to 
Europe. — ^Another  and  larger  species  is  found  in 
Sumatra  and  some  of  the  other  eastern  islands, 
possessing  the  same  power  of  articulation.  It  is 
highly  prized  by  the  Javanese. 

MI'NARET,  MINAE,  a  tall  turret,  used  in 
Saracenic  architecture.  It  contains  a  staircase,  and 
is  divided  into  several  stories,  with  balconies  from 
which  the  priests  summon  the  Mohammedans  to 
prayer — bells  not  being  permitted  in  their  religion 
— and  is  terminated  with  »  spire  or  ornamental 
finial.  The  minarets  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
features  of  Mohammedan  architecture,  and  are  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  the  Mosques  (q.  v.).  In 
India,  Minars,  or  pillars  of  victory,  are  frequently 
erected  in  connection  with  mosques  ;  some  of  these 
are  lofty  and  splendid  monuments,  that  of  Kootub, 
at  Old  Delhi,  being  48  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  at 
base,  and  about  250  feet  high.  They  are  often  built 
on  a  plan  of  a  star-like  form,  and  are  divided  into 
stories  by  projecting  balconies,  like  the  minarets. 

MINCH,  the  channel  which  separates  the  island 
of  Lewes  from  the  counties  of  Cromarty  and  Koss, 
in  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  Its  shores  are  exceed- 
ingly irregular,  and  its  average  width  is  about  28 
mues.  The  Little  Mincft,  which  separates  the  island 
of  Skye  from  that  of  North  TJist  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  is  upwards  of 
15  miles  in  width. 

MrNCIO  (anc.  Mincius),  a  river  of  Northern 
Italy,  a  continuation  of  the  Tyrolese  stream,  the 
^90. 


Saroa,  emerges  from  Lake  Garda  at  Peschiera,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  38  miles  through  the  province 
of  Mantua,  which  it  separates  from  Verona,  falls 
into  the  Po,  8  miles  below  the  city  of  Mantua.  d?he 
M.  has  constituted  an  important  basis  of  operation 
during  the  wars  between  Italy  and  Austria. 

MIND.  Having  adverted  in  various  other  articles 
— Emotion,  Intelleot,  Will,  &c.— to  the  chief 
component  parts  of  our  mental  constitution,  all  that 
is  necessary  under  the  present  head  is  to  consider  the 
definition  or  precise  demarcation  of  mind  as  a  whole. 
In  this  subject,  we  cannot  resort  to  the  common 
method  of  defining,  which  is  to  assign  something 
more  simple  ^nd  fundamental  than  the  thing  to  be 
defined ;  as  when  we  define  gravity  to  be  an  attrac- 
tive fmce,  the  notions  of  force  and  attraction  being 
supposed  to  be  more  intelligible  than  gravity.  Mind 
can  be  resolved  into  nothing  more  fundamental  than 
itself;  and  therefore  our  plan  must  be,  to  call 
attention  to  those  individual  facts  or  experiences 
that  are  pointed  at  by  the  name,  and  to  circum- 
scribe, in  some  way  or  other,  the  whole  field  of  such 
experiences.  For  an  example  of  mind,  we  should 
probably  refer  each  person  to  his  pleasures  and 
pains,  which  are  a  class  of  things  quite  apart  and 
pecuhar ;  we  should  also  indicate  thoughts  or  ideas, 
as  mental  elements ;  also  exercises  of  will  or  volun- 
tary action.  There  is  a  sufficient  community  of 
nature  in  those  various  elements  to  cause  them  to 
be  classed  by  themselves,  under  a  common  desig- 
nation, namely,  mind.  If  any  one  could  be  made 
aware  of  all  flie  phenomena  that  have  received  this 
designation,  he  would  of  course  know  the  meaning 
in  the  detail ;  but  this  is  not  enough.  Mind  being 
a  general  or  comprehensive  name,  we  ought  to  see 
distinctly  the  common  character  or  attribute  per- 
vading all  those  particular  phenomena ;  the  recog- 
nition of  this  common  character  is  the  knowledge 
of  mind  in  general,  or  the  determination  of  its 
defining  attribute.  For  the  settUng  of  this  common 
attribute,  we  have  another  great  resource,  besides 
comparing  the  individual  facts,  that  is,  to  determine 
the  opposite,  or  contrast  of  mind.  Now  the  usually 
assigned  contrast  is  matter ;  but  more  precisely,  it 
is  extension,  or  Uie  eoctended,  including  both  inert 
matter  and  empty  space.  When  we  are  conscious  of 
anything  as  having  the  property  of  Extension,  our 
consciousness  is  occupied  with  the  object  world,  or 
something  that  is  not  mind.  When  we  are  feeling 
pleasure  or  pain,  remembering,  or  willing,  we  are 
not  conscious  of  anything  extended;  we  are  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  subjective  consciousness,  or  to  be 
exhibiting  a  phenomenon  of  mind  proper.  Hence, 
philosophers  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  in- 
extended  mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  outer  or 
object  world.  In  one  sense,  everything  that  we  can 
take  cognizance  of  is  mind  or  self ;  we  cannot  by 
any  possibility  transcend  our  own  mental  sphere ; 
whatever  we  know,  is  our  own  mind;  hence  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  which  seemed  to  annihilate 
the  whole  external  universe.  But  this  large  sense 
of  mind  is  not  what  is  usually  meant,  and  whatever 
view  we  take  of  the  reahty  of  the  external  world, 
we  must  never  merge  the  distinction  between  the 
consciousness  of  the  Extended — ^whioh  is  also  coupled 
with  other  truly  object  properties,  as  inertia,  for 
matter — and  the  consciousness  of  the  Inextended,  as 
constituting  our  feelings  and  thoughts.  This  opposi- 
tion is  fundamental  and  inerasable,  and  is  expressed 
in  language  by  a  variety  of  designations ;  mind  and 
not  mind,  subject  and  object,  internal  and  external. 
The  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  Extended  are  set 
forth  in  the  sciences  of  the  external  world — Mathe- 
matics, Mechanics,  Chemistry,  &c. ;  the  laws  of  the 
Mind  proper,  or  the  Subject  consciousness,  are 
quite  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  are  embodied 
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in  a  separate  acienoe,  called  Mental  PhUoaophy, 
Psycliology,  &c. 

MINDANA'O.    See  Phujppinb  Islaitds. 

MI'NDEN,  a  Pnissiau  town,  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  lies  on  the  Weser,  in  52°  20'  N.  lat.,  and 
8°  40'  E.  long.,  and  is  a  fortified,  closely  bmlt  city, 
with  a  population  of  15,000.  M.,  which  ranks  as 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  has  a  stone 
bridge  across  the  river,  originally  erected  in  1518, 
and  possesses  several  ancient  churches,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  are  the  present  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  completed  in  1072,  and  the  cathe- 
dral founded  at  the  close  of  the  12th.  century.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  M.  in  1759,  in  which  the 
Prench  were  defeated  by  an  army  of  Anglo-Hano- 
verian troops. 

The  Hanoverian  town  of  M.  or  Milnden,  is  situated 
in  the  district  of  Hildesheim,  within  the  province  of 
Gijttingen,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fulda  and 
Werra.  Pop.  6000.  M.  lies  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  fruitful  parts  of  Hanover.  It  has 
several  good  manufactories  of  china,  earthenware, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  linen,  with  a  noted  Unen-market. 
There  are  alum-works  and  good  coal-mines  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood;  and  it  has  an  exten- 
sive river  transport-trade  in  millstones,  corn,  and 
timber.  M.  possesses  several  architectural  remains, 
indicative  of  its  former  more  prosperous  condition, 

MINERAL  CHAMELEON.    See  Manganese. 

MINERAL  KINGDOM,  the  inorganic  portion 
of  nature.  Under  this  term,  however,  are  not 
included  the  inorganic  products  of  organic  beings, 
as  sugar,  resins,  &c.,  altl^ough  substances  more 
remotely  of  vegetable  or  even  animal  origin  are 
reckoned  among  minerals,  as  coal,  fossils,  &c.  To 
the  Mineral  Kingdom  belong  liquid  and  gaseous,  as 
well  as  solid  substances ;  water,  atmospheric  air,  &c., 
are  included  in  it.  All  the  chemical  elements  are 
found  in  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  from  which  vege- 
table and  animal  organisms  derive  them ;  but  many 
of  the  compounds  which  exist  in  nature  belong 
entirely  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
are  produced  by  the  wonderful  chemistry  of  Ufe. 

MINERAL  RESINS.    See  Resins,  Mineral. 

MINERAL  TALLOW,  or  HATCHETINB,  a 
remarkable  substance  found  in  several  places  in 
Britain,  Germany,  Siberia,  &c.,  soft  and  flexible, 
yellowish  white,  or  yellow,  resembling  wax  or 
tallow,  often  flaky  like  spermaceti,  modorous, 
melting  at  115° — 170°  P.,  and  composed  of  about  86 
carbon  and  14  hydrogen. 

MINERAL  WATERS.  This  term  is  usually 
applied  to  all  spring  waters  which  possess  qualities 
in  relation  to  the  animal  body  different  from  those 
of  ordinary  water.  Mineral  waters  have  been  used 
as  remedial  agents  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
oldest'  Greek  physicians  had  great  faith  in  their 
curative  power,  and  the  temples  erected  to  jEscu- 
lapius  were  usually  in  close  proximity  to  mineral 
springs ;  they  had  recourse  to  the  sulphurous 
thermal  springs  of  Tiberias  (now  Tabareah),  which 
are  still  used  by  patients  from  all  parts  of  Syria 
in  cases  of  painful  tumour,  rheumatism,  gout,  palsy, 
&c.,  and  to  the  warm  baths  of  Oalirrhoe,  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  are  mentioned  by  Josephus  as 
having  been  tried  by  Herod  in  his  sickness.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Romans  for  the  discovery  not  only 
of  the  mineral  thermic  springs  in  Italy,  but  of  some 
of  the  most  important  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
amongst  which  may  be  named  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Baden-Baden,  Bath,  Spa  in  Belgium,  and  many 
others ;  and  Pliny,  in  h^  Natural  History,  mentions 
a  very  large  number  of  mineral  springs  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe, 
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The  therapeutic  action  of  mineral  waters,  or  of 
spas,  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  depends  chiefly 
upon  their  chemical  composition  and  their  tempera- 
ture, although  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  as 
situation,  elevation,  cHmate,  geological  formation, 
mean  temperature,  &c.,  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  success  of  the  treatment. 

The  best  time  for  undergoing  a  course  of  mineral 
waters  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  depending  upon  climate ;  for 
example,  at  Gastein,  celebrated  for  its  thermal 
springs,  the  weather  is  changeable  and  stormy  in 
June  and  July,  but  pleasant  in  May,  August,  and 
September.  Early  rising  is  usually  advisable  during 
a  course  of  mineral  waters,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
water  should  be  drunk  before  breakfast,  at  intervals 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  each  tumbler, 
moderate  exercise  being  taken  in  the  intervals.  In 
many  cases,  bathing  is  of  even  greater  importance 
as  a  remedial  agent  than  drinking.  Baths  are 
generally  taken  between  breakfast  and  dinner ;  and 
should  never  be  taken  soon  after  a  full  meal.  The 
time  during  which  the  patient  should  remain  in  the 
bath  varies  very  much  at  different  spas,  and  the 
directions  of  the  local  physician  shotdd  be  strictly 
attended  to  on  this  point.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine beforehand  how  long  a  coin-se  of  mineral 
waters  should  be  continued,  as  this  entirely  depends 
upon  the  symptoms  observed  during  treatment.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  treatment  should  not  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  space  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  but  on  this  point  the  patient  must  be 
solely  guided  by  the  physician  resident  at  the  spa. 
It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  patient, 
that  indulgence  in  the]  pleasures  of  the  table,  and 
excesses  of  any  kind,  frequently  counteract  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  waters,  while  perfect  mental 
relaxation  is  an  important  auxihary  to  the  treatment. 
It  will  be  seen  from  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the 
cases  likely  to  receive  benefit  from  the  various  kinds 
of  mioeral  waters,  that  spas  are  only  suitable  for 
patients  suffering  from  chronic  disorders. 

No  classification  of  mineral  waters  based  upon 
their  chemical  composition  can  be  strictly  exact, 
because  many  springs  are,  as  it  were,  intermediate 
between  tolerably  well  characterised  groups.  The 
following  classification,  which  is  adopted  by  Dr 
Althaus,  in  his  Spas  of  Europe  (Lond.  1862),  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient :  1.  Alkaline  Waters ; 
2.  Bitter  Waters;  3.  Muriated  Waters;  4.  Earthy 
Waters ;  5.  Indifferent  Thermal  Waters ;  6,  Chaly- 
beates ;  7.  Sulphurous  Waters. 

1.  The  Alkaline  Waters  are  divisible  into :  (a) 
Simple  Alkaline  Addulaas  "Waters,  of  which  the 
chief  contents  are  carbonic  acid  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  The  most  important  spas  of  this  class  are  the 
thermal  springs  of  Vichy  and  the  cold  springs  of 
Paohingen,  Geilnau,  and  Bilin.  These  waters  are 
useful  in  certain  forms  of  indigestion,  in  jaundice 
arising  from  catarrh  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  in  gall- 
stones, in  renal  calculi  and  gravel,  in  gout,  in 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in 
abdominal  plethora.  Vichy  (q.  v.)  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  this  class  of  springs.  (6) 
Muriated  Alkaline  Aciduloiis  Waters,  which  differ 
from  the  preceding  sub-group  in  additionally  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  most  important  spas  of  this  kind  are 
the  thermal  springs  of  Ems,  and  the  cold  springs  of 
Selters,  Luhatsehowitz,  and  Salzbrunn.  They  are 
useful  in  chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines,  and 
the  larynx;  and  the  Ems  waters  possess  a  high 
reputation  in  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  womb 
and  adjacent  organs,    (c)  Alkaline  Saline  Waters,  of 
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which  the  chief  contents  are  sulphate  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda.  The  most  frequented  of  these 
spas  are  the  warm  springs  of  Carlsbad  and  the  cold 
springs  of  Marienbad.  Patients  suffering  from 
abdominal  plethora  are  those  most  frequently  sent 
to  these  spas,  which  often  prove  of  great  service,  if 
the  stagnation  of  the  blood  is  owing  to  habitual 
constipation,  pressure  from  aoomnulated  faeces,  or 
congestion  of  the  liver,  unconnected  with  diseases 
of  the  heart  or  lungs.  These  waters,  especially 
those  of  Carlsbad,  afford  an  excellent  remedy  for 
the  habitual  constipation  which  so  frequently  arises 
from  sedentary  occupations ;  the  result  being  much 
more  permanent  than  that  produced  by  strong 
purgative  waters. 

2.  The  chief  contents  of  the  Bitter  Waters  are 
the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda ;  and  the  best 
known  spas  of  this  class  are  those  of  PUUna, 
SaidschUtz,  Sedlitz,  Friedrichshall,  and  Kissingenj 
although  there  are  two  English  spas — namely,  the 
bitter  water  of  Cherry  Rook,  near  Kingswood,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  the  Purton  Spa,  near  Swindon, 
in  Wiltshire — which  'are,  by  their  chemical  com- 
position, admirably  suited  for  the  treatment  of 
many  cases  of  disease,  and  may  perhaps  even  prove 
superior  to  the  continental  spas  of  this  cla^s.' — 
Althaus,  op.  cU.  p.  360.  These  waters  act  both  as 
purgatives  and  diuretics,  and  may  therefore  be  used 
advantageously  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  it 
is  advisable  to  excite  the  action  both  of  the  bowels 
and  kidneys, 

3.  The  Mvjriated  Waters  are  divisible  into :  (a) 
Simple  Muriated  Waters,  of  which  the  chief  contents 
are  a  moderate  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt.  The  chief  spas  of  this  class  are  Wies- 
baden and  Baden-Baden,  which  are  hot;  those  of 
Soden  (in  Nassau),  of  Mondorf  (near  Luxembourg), 
and  of  Canstatt  (near  Stuttgart),  which  are  tepid ; 
and  those  of  Kissingen,  Homburg,  and  Cheltenham, 
which  are  cold,  They  are  cMefly  employed  in 
cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  abdominal 
plethora.  (J)  Muriated  Lithia  Waters,  of  which  the 
chief  contents  are  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
lithium.  The  discovery  of  lithia  in  some  of  the 
Baden-Baden  springs  is  so  recent  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  sufl&cient  experience  concerning  their  thera- 
peutic action.  In  gout,  they  first  aggravate  the 
pain,  but  then  give  relief;  and  in  periodic  head- 
ache, they  have  been  found  serviceable,  (c)  Brines, 
whose  chief  contents  are  a  large  amount  of  chloride 
of  sodium.  Amongst  the  spas  of  this  kind,  those  of 
Rehme,  in  Westphalia,  and  Mannheim,  in  Hesse, 
have  the  greatest  reputation.  They  are  mostly 
employed  for  bathing,  and  are  often  of  much  service 
in  scrofula,  ansemia,  rheumatism,  certain  forms  of 
paralysis,  and  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
(d)  lodo-bromated  Muriated  Waters,  in  which, 
besides  a  moderate  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
the  iodides  and  bromides  of  sodium  and  magnesium 
are  contained  in  an  appreciable  quantity.  Kreuz- 
nach  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  spas  of  this  class. 
Its  waters  are  used  both  for  drinkiiig  and  bathing, 
and  are  of  service  in  scrofulous  infiltrations  of  the 
glands,  in  scrofulous  ulcers,  in  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  &c.  The  waters  of  Hall, 
in  Austria  Proper,  are  also  of  this  class,  and  have  a 
high  reputation  in  cases  of  bronchocele  or  goitre. 

4.  Earthy  Waters,  of  which  the  chief  contents 
are  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  most 
important  waters  of  this  class  occur  at  WUdungen, 
Leuk,  Bath,  Lucca,  and  Pisa.  The  WUdungen 
water,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  is, 
according  to  Dr  Althaus,  'a  capital  diuretic,  and 
not  only  promotes  the  elimination  of  gravel  and 
renal  calculi,  but  by  its  tonic  action  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urinary  passages,  serves  to  prevent 


the  formation  of  fresh  concretions.  It  is  also  much 
used  for  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  neuralgia  of 
the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  dysuria,  and 
incontinence  of  urine.'  The  baths  of  Leuk,  in 
which  many  patients  remain  nine  hours  daily  (viz., 
from  4  A.M.  to  10  a.m.,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.), 
untilL-  an  eruption  appears,  are  chiefly  used  in 
chronic  skin  diseases.  The  waters  of  Bath,  Pisa, 
and  Lucoa,  which  are  thermal,  are  useful  in  chronic 
skin  diseases,  scrofula,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c. 

5.  Indifferent  Thermal  Waters,  which  usually 
contain  a  small  amount  of  saline  constituents.  Of 
the  spas  of  this  class,  the  most  important  are 
Gastein  (95°  to  118°),  TopUtz  (120°),  Wildbad  (96°), 
Warmbrunn  (100°),  Clifton  (86°),  and  Buxton  (82°). 
Their  most  striking  effects  are  to  stimulate  the 
skin  and  excite  the  nervous  system.  'They  are 
especially  used  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  atonic 
gout ;  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  prurigo, 
psoriasis,  lichen;  in  neuralgia  and  paralysis  due 
to  rheumatic  and  gouty  exudations,  to  parturition, 
or  to  severe  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria;  in  hysteria;  and  in  general  weakness 
and  marasmus.' — Althaus,  op.  dt.  p.  421. 

6.  Chalybeate  Waters,  which  are  divisible  into : 
(a)  Simple  Acidulous  Ghalyheates,  whose  chief  con- 
tents are  carbonic  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  protoxide 
of  iron ;  and  (6)  Saline  Acidulous  Ghalyheates,  whose 
chief  contents  are  sulphate  of  soda  and  bicarbonate 
of  protoxide  of  iron.  These  waters  are  considered 
in  a  special  article.    See  Chalybeate  Waters. 

7.  Sulphurous  Waters,  which  contaia  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  metaUio  sulphides  (sulphurets),  or  both. 
The  most  important  sulphurous  thermals  are  those 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Baden  (near  Vienna),  Barfeges, 
Eaux-Chaudes,  and  Bagngres  de  Luchon;  whilst 
amongst  the  cold  sulphurous  springs,  those  of  Nenn- 
dorf  (in  Electoral  Hesse)  and  Harrogate  are  of  great 
importance.  They  are  extensively  used  in'  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  are  of  service  in  many 
oases  in  which  exudations  require  to  be  absorbed, 
as  in  swellings  of  the  joints,  in  old  gunshot-wounds, 
and  in  chronic  gout  and  rheiunatism.  In  chronic 
laryngeal  and  bronchial  catarrh,  they  frequently 
give  relief,  and  in  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or 
mercury,  they  favour  the  elimination  of  the  poison, 
although  to  a  far  less  degree  than  iodide  of  potas- 
simn  taken  internally.  The  sulphurous  waters  are 
employed  externally  and  internally,  and  mineral 
mud-baths  are  believed  by  many  physicians  to  form 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  tins  treatment. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr  Altlians  (of 
which  free  use  has  been  made  in  this  article),  and 
to  the  Dictionnaire  OSn&ral  des  Eavx  Minirales  et 
d'hydrologie  Midicdle  of  MM.  Durand-Eardel,  Le 
Bret,  and  Lefort. 

MINBRA'LOGY  (Fr.  miner,  to  dig,  mine;  Gael 
meinn;  Wei.  mwn,  ore,  mine),  the  science  which 
treats  of  minerals.  But  it  does  not  embrace  all  that 
relates  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  Simple  minerals 
alone,  or  homogeneous  mineral  substances,  are 
regarded  as  the  subjects  of  mineralogy ;  rocks  formed 
by  the  aggregation  of  simple  minerals,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other,  are  the  subjects  of  Geology 
(q.  v.).  This  limitation  of  the  term  nuneralogy  is 
comparatively  recent.  Geology  or  geognosy  was 
formerly  included  in  it.  The  arrangement  and 
descripmon  of  simple  minerals  according  to  their 
external  characters,  has  been  called  by  Werner  and 
others  Oryetognosy,  but  the  term  has  fortunately " 
fallen  into  disuse.  Nor  is  the  study  of  mere  external 
characters  sufficient  in  mineralogy.  The  chemical 
composition  of  minerals  equally  demands  attention. 
In  the  classification  of  minerals,  some  mineralogists, 
as   Mohs  and  Jameson,  have   regarded   only  the 
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external  characters,  and  some,  as  Berzelius,  only  the 
chemical  composition ;  but  the  results  have  been 
vmsatisfaotory,  and  the  present  tendency  is  in  favour 
of  a  system  which  seeks  to  constitute  natural  groups 
by  having  regard  to  both. 

Some  minerals  being  of  great  use,  and  others 
highly  valued  for  their Toeauty,  have  received  much 
attention  from  the  earliest  ages.  But  the  ancient 
naturalists  describe  few  minerals.  The  first  attempt 
at  scientific  mineralogy  was  by  George  Agricola  in 
the  16th  century.  The  systems  of  the  Swedes 
WaUerius  and  Cronstedt,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  c,  were  the  first  worthy  of  the  name.  That 
of  Werner  followed,  and  was  extensively  adopted. 
The  discoveries  of  Hauy  in  crystallography,  and 
the  progress  of  chemistry,  gave  mineralogy  a  new 
character;  and  then  sprung  up  two  schools  of 
mineralogists,  one  resting  chiefly  on  external  charac- 
ters, and  the  other  on  chemical  composition. 

The  chemical  classification  of  minerals  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  endless  variety  of  combination  and 
proportion  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, the  presence  of  substances  not  essential 
to  the  mineral,  and  yet  more  or  less  affecting  its 
characters,  and  the  frequent  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining what  is  to  be  deemed  essential,  and  what 
accidental.  Chemical  purity  is  almost  never  foimd 
in  nature.  Even  the  purest  diamond,  when  burned, 
leaves  some  traces  of  ash ;  and  the  various  colours 
of  diamond,  quartz,  and  other  minerals  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  substances  which  are  often  in  so 
small  quantity  as  not  to  affect  their  crystalline  forms 
or  other  physical  properties.  Again,  some  minerals 
of  identical  chemical  composition  differ  in  their 
crystallisation,  so  that  an  arrangement  founded  upon 
it  would  separate  them  too  widely.  There  are  also 
many  minerals  which  are  often  found  in  an  uucrys- 
tallised  state,  and  others  which  are  always  so.  In 
the  arrangement  of  minerals  into  natural  groups, 
their  chemical  composition,  although  not  alone  to 
be  regarded,  is  of  the  first  importance,  so  that  the 
place  of  a  new  mineral  in  the  system  can  never  be 
determined  without  analysis;  and  in  determining 
the  nature  of  a  mineral,  chemical  tests,  such  as  the 
application  of  acids,  are  continually  resorted  to.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  know  its  specific  gravity,  and 
how  it  is  acted  upon  both  by  a  moderate  heat  and 
by  the  blowpipe.  An  examination  of  the  crystal- 
Ime  forms,  with  measurement  of  the  angles  of  the 
crystals,  is  often  sufficient  to  distinguish  minerals 
which  have  otherwise  much  resemblance.  The 
cleavage  of  crystals  is  also  important,  a  readiness  to 
spht  in  planes  parallel  to  certain  of  their  faces  only, 
by  which  the  primitive  form  of  the  crystal  may 
be  ascertained.  Minerals  not  crystallised  exhibit 
important  varieties  of  structure,  as  laminated,  fhrous, 
granular,  &o.  Certain  peculiarities  of  form  are  also 
frequently  characteristic  of  unorystallised  minerals, 
as  mamillary,  hotryoidal,  &o.  Minerals  exhibit,  when 
broken,  very  different  kinds  of  fracture,  as  even, 
conchoidal,  splintery,  &c.  Opaqueness,  translucency, 
and  transparency,  are  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
different  kinds :  electric  and  magnetic  properties 
demand  attention ;  and  very  important  characters 
are  derived  from  lustre,  which  in  some  minerals  is 
metallic,  ia  others  semi-metallic,  in  others  pearly, 
vitreous,  &c.  Colour  is  not  generally  of  much  import- 
ance, but  in  some  minerals  it  is  very  characteristic. 
Hardness  and  tenacity  are  very  important,  and  are 
of  all  various  degrees.  A  few  fluid,  and  even  a  few 
gaseous  substances,  are  included  in  miueralogical 
systems.  Unctuosity  and  other  peculiarities  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  touch,  are  very  characteristic  of 
some  minerals ;  peculiarities  of  taste  and  smell  belong 
to  others. 

Mineralogy  has  very  important  relations  with 
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geology,  which  cannot  be  studied  without  regard 
to  the  mineral  constituents  of  rocks.  The  mineral 
composition  of  soils  greatly  affects  vegetation  and 
agrioultiu'e.  The  economical  uses  of  minerals  are 
also  very  important  and  various.  It  is  enough 
merely  to  allude  to  coal,  lime,  salt,  and  the  metallic 
ores.  Naphtha,  petroleum,  bitumen,  asphalt,  &c.  are 
of  well-known  utility ;  and  a  high  value  has  always 
been  attached  to  gems  and  other  ornamental  stones. 

MINE'RVA,  the  name  of  a  Roman  goddess, 
identified  by  the  later  Grsecising  Romans  with  the 
Greek  Athene,  whom  she  greatly  resembled,  though, 
like  all  the  old  Latin  divinities,  there  was  nothmg 
anthropomorphic  in  what  was  told  concerning  her. 
Her  name  is  thought  to  spring  from  the  same  root 
as  mens  (the  mind)  and  monere  (to  warn  or  advise) ; 
and  the  ancient  Latin  scholar  and  critic,  Varro, 
regarded  her  as  the  impersonation  of  divine  thought 
— the  plan  of  the  material  universe  of  which  Jupiter 
was  the  creator,  and  Juno  the 
representative.  Hence  all 
that  goes  on  among  men,  all 
that  constitutes  the  develop- 
ment of  human  destiny  (which 
is  but  the  expression  of  the 
diviue  idea  or  intention),  is 
under  her  care.  She  is  the 
patroness  of  arts  and  trades, 
and  was  invoked  aUke  by 
poets,  painters,  teachers, 
physicians,  and  all  kinds  of 
craftsmen.  She  also  guides 
heroes  in  war;  and,  in  fact, 
every  wise  idea,  every  bold 
act,  and  every  useful  design, 
owes  something  to  the  high 
inspiration  of  this  virgin 
goddess.  Her  oldest  temple 
at  Rome  was  that  on  the 
Capitol,  but  she  had  another  on  the  Aventine. 
Her  festival  was  held  in  March,  and  lasted  five 
days,  from  the  19th  to  the  23d  inclusive. 

Athene,  or  Pallas  Athene,  the  Greek  goddess 
corresponding,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Roman 
Minerva,  was  one  of  the  few  truly  grand  ethical 
divinities  of  Greek  mythology.  Different  accounts 
are  given  of  her  origin  and  parentage,  probably  from 
the  jumbling  together  of  local  legends ;  but  the  best 
known,  and  in  ancient  times,  the  most  orthodox 
version  of  the  myth  represented  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Metis.  Zeus,  we  are  told,  when  he  had 
attained  supreme  power  after  his  victory  over  the 
Titans,  chose  for  his  first  wife  Metis  (Wisdom) ;  but 
being  advised  by  both  Uranus  and  Gsea  (Heaven 
and  Earth),  he  swallowed  her,  when  she  was  pregnant 
with  Athene.  When  the  time  came  that  Athene 
should  have  been  born,  Zeus  felt  great  pains  in  his 
head,  and  caused  Hephsestus  (Vulcan)  to  split  it  up 
with  an  axe,  when  the  goddess  sprang  forth — fully 
armed,  according  to  the  later  stories.  Throwing 
aside  the  thick  veil  of  anthropomorphism  which  con- 
ceals the  significance  of  the  myth,  we  may  see  in  this 
account  of  Athene's  parentage  an  effort  to  set  forth 
a  divine  symbol  of  the  combination  of  power  and 
wisdom.  Her  father  was  the  greatest,  her  mother 
the  wisest  of  the  gods.  She  is  literally  born  of  both, 
and  BO  their  qualities  harmoniously  blend  in  her. 
It  is  possible  that  the  constant  representation  of 
her  as  a  strictly  maiden  goddess,  who  had  a  real, 
and  not  a  merely  prudish  antipathy  to  marriage,  was 
meant  to  indicate  that  quahties  like  hers  could  not 
be  mated,  and  that,  because  she  was  perfect,  she 
was  doomed  to  virginity.  She  was  not,  however, 
a  cold  unfeeling  divinity;  on  the  contrary,  she 
warmly  and  actively  interested  herself  in  the  affairs 
of   both   gods   and   men.    She    sat    at  the    right 
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hand  of  Zeus,  assisting  him  with  her  counsels ; 
she  helped  him  in  his  wars,  and  conquered  Pallas 
and  Encelados  in  the  battles  of  the  giants.  She 
was  the  patroness  of  agriculture,  invented  the 
plough  and  rake,  introduced  the  olive  into  Attica, 
and.  (in  harmony  with  her  character  as  the  per- 
sonification of  active  wisdom)  taught  men  the  use 
of  almost  all  the  implements  of  industry  and  art ; 
and  is  said  to  have  devised  nearly  all  feminine 
employments.  Philosophy,  poetry,  and  oratory 
were  also  under  her  care.  She  was  the  protectress 
of  the  Athenian  state,  was  believed  to  have  insti- 
tuted the  court  of  justice  on  Mars'  Hill  (the 
Areiopagus).  As  a  warlike  divinity,  she  was  thought 
to  approve  of  those  wars  only  which  were  under- 
taken for  the  public  good,  and  conducted  with 
prudence ;  and  thus  she  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 
tectress in  battle  of  those  heroes  who  were  dis- 
tinguished as  well  for  their  wisdom  as  their 
valour.  In  the  Trojan  wars,  she  favoured  the 
Greeks — ^who,  in  point  of  fact,  were  in  the  right. 
Her  worship  was  universal  in  Greece,  and  repre- 
sentations of  her  in  statues,  busts,  coins,  reliefs, 
and  vase-paintings  were  and  are  numerous.  She  is 
always  dressed,  generally  in  a  Spartan  tunic,  with 
a  cloak  over  it,  and  wears  a  helmet,  beautifully 
adorned  with  figures  of  different  animals,  the  iiegis, 
the  round  Argolio  shield,  a  lance,  &c.  Her  counte- 
nance is  beautiful,  earnest,  and  thoughtful,  and  the 
whole  figure  majestic. 

MINEBVI'NO,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
of  Bari,  called  the  'Balcony  of  Puglia,  from  the 
extensive  view  it  commands  of  several  cities.  It 
stands  on  a  fine  hill,  and  enjoys  excellent  air.  Pop. 
7200. 

MINES,  in  Law.  In  England  and  Ireland,  the 
crown  has  the  right  to  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver ; 
but  where  these  metals  are  found  in  mines  of  tin, 
copper,  iron,  or  other  baser  metal,  then  the  crown 
has  only  the  right  to  take  the  ore  at  a  price  fixed  by 
statute.  As  a  general  rule,  whoever  is  the  owner  of 
freehold  land,  has  a  right  to  all  the  mines  underneath 
the  surface,  for  his  absolute  ownership  extends  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  When  the  land  is  given  by 
will  or  otherwise  to  a  tenant  for  life,  while  a  third 
party  has  the  reversion,  then  the  tenant  for  life 
is  held  to  be  entitled  not  to  open  mines  which  have 
never  before  been  opened,  but  to  carry  on  such 
as  have  been  open,  and  are  going  mines.  So  in  the 
case  of  a  lease  of  lands  for  agricultural  purposes, 
if  nothing  is  said  as  to  mines,  the  tenant  is  not 
entitled  to  open  any  mines,  for  that  would  be  com- 
mitting waste.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  person 
to  be  owner  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  another 
to  be  owner  of  the  mines  beneath ;  or  several  per- 
sons may  be  owners  of  diflerent  kinds  of  mines  lying 
above  each  other  in  the  different  strata.  Many 
questions  have  been  raised  lately  between  railway 
companies  and  mine-owners  as  to  their  respective 
rights  and  liabilities.  "When  a  railway  passes 
through  a  mining  country,  it  is  generally  optional 
with  the  owner  to  sell  to  the  company  merely 
the  surface  of  the  lands,  reserving  to  himself  the 
mines  beneath ;  and  it  is  usually  provided  that, 
if  ever  the  owner  work  his  mines  so  near  to  the 
railway  as  to  endanger  its  stability,  the  company 
must  have  notice  of  that  fact,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
may  purchase  the  mines  immediately  under  the 
railway.  But  the  courts  have  determined  that  even 
though  the  owner  of  the  land  reserve  his  right  to 
minerals,  he  is  nevertheless  prevented,  by  common 
law,  from  working  the  mines  immediately  under 
the  railway,  so  as  to  endanger  the  use ,  of  the 
railway.  In  these  matters  the  law  of  Scotland  does 
not  at  all  differ,  though,  as  to  other  poiijits  of  the 


common  law,  some  differences  of  no  great  import- 
ance occur.  See  Paterson's  Compendium  of  English 
and  Scottish  Law. 

The  practical  working  of  mines  and  collieries  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain  has  been  controlled 
by  certain  recent  acts  of  parliament,  with  a  view 
to  insure  the  greater  safety  of  the  persons  working 
them,  and  to  prevent  the  employment  of  women 
and  children.  Thus,  the  owners  of  mines  are 
prohibited,  by  the  statute  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  15,  from 
employing  any  female  whatever  in  any  underground 
operation.  Moreover,  boys  under  12  years  of  age 
cannot  be  lawfully  employed,  under  a  penalty  to  be 
incurred  by  the  owner  of  £10.  No  proprietor  or 
worker  of  a  mine  or  colliery  is  allowed  to  pay  the 
wages  of  the  men  at  any  tavern,  public-house,  beer- 
shop,  or  place  of  entertainment,  or  any  office  or 
outhouse  connected  therewith.  No  person  under 
the  age  of  18  is  to  be  employed  at  the  entrance 
of  any  mine,  to  have  charge  of  the  steam-engine 
or  windlass,  or  other  machinery  and  tackle  for 
letting  down  and  bringing  up  the  men.  Inspectors 
are  appointed  by  government  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  visiting  mines,  and  seeing  that  the  statutes 
are  complied  with.  The  statutes  in  question  now 
apply  not  only  to  coal-mines  and  collieries,  but  to 
mines  of  ironstone  and  of  the  coal-measures.  When- 
ever an  inspector,  on  examination,  finds  anything 
dangerous  or  defective  in  the  mine,  he  is  bound 
to  give  notice  to  the  owner,  so  that  it  may  be 
amended.  In  case  of  accidents  occurring  in  the 
mine,  caused  by  explosion,  and  resulting  in  loss 
of  life  or  bodily  injury,  the  owner  is  bound,  within 
twenty-four  hours  thereafter,  to  send  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  district  inspector  of 
mines,  specifying  the  probable  cause  of  the  accident. 
MINES,  Military,  constitute  at  once  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  in  military  engineer- 
ing, and  a  very  formidable  accessory  both  in  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortresses.  A  military  mine 
consists  of  a  gallery  of  greater  or  less  length,  run 
from  some  point  of  safety  under  an  opposing  work, 
or  under  an  area  over  which  an  attacking  force 
must  pass,  and  terminating  in  a  chamber  which, 
being  stored  with  gunpowder,  can  be  exploded  at 
the  critical  moment.  Mines  are  of  great  use  to  the 
besiegers  in  the  overthrow  of  ramparts  and  forma- 
tion of  a  breach  ;  the  countermines  of  the  besieged 
in  undermining  the  glaOis  over  which  the  assaulting 
column  must  charge,  and  blowing  them  into  the  air, 
or  in  destroying  batteries  erected  for  breaching, 
are  equally  serviceable.  But  far  above  the  actual 
mischief  wrought  by  the  mine — often  very  great — is 
its  moral  influence  on  the  troops,  and  especially  on 
the  assailants.  The  bravest  soldiers,  who  advance 
without  flinching  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  cannon 
wMcJi  they  see,  will  hesitate  to  cross  ground  which 
they  suppose  to  be  undermined,  and  on  which 
they  may  be  dashed  to  destruction  in  a  moment, 
without  the  power  of  averting  the  unseen  danger. 
The  flrst  employment  of  mines  was  very  ancient, 
and  merely  consisted  in  obtaining  an  entrance  to 
the  interior  of  towns  by  passing  beneath  the 
defences  ;  but  this  soon  fell  into  disuse,  the  chances 
of  success  being  merely  those  of  introducing  a  body 
of  men  before  tide  besieged  discovered  the  mine.  The 
next  use  occurred  during  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
more  destructive.  The  miners  went  no  further  than 
beneath  the  wall,  then  diverged  to  either  side,  and 
undermined  the  wall,  say  for  about  100  feet.  During 
the  process,  the  wall  was  sustained  by  timber-props  ; 
and  these  being  ultimately  set  on  flre,  the  wall  fell ; 
and  the  besiegers,  who  had  awaited  the  oppor- 
tunity, rushed  in  at  the  breach.  This  use  of  mines  of 
attack  necessitated  those  of  defence,  which  obtained 
in  medieval  times,  and  have  ever  since  kept,  the 
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name  of  '  countermines!  The  earliest  subterranean 
defence  consisted  of  a  gallery  surrounding  the  fort 
in  advance  of  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  termed  an 
'  envelope-galleiy.'  From  this  the  garrison  would 
push  forward  small  branches  or  tributary  galleries, 
whence  they  could  obtain  warning  of  the  approach 
of  hostile  miners,  and  by  which  they  succeeded,  at 
times,  in  overthrowing  the  battering-rams  or  towers 
of  the  besiegers. 

Two  centuries  appear  to  have  elapsed  between  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder  into  European  warfare 
and  its  application  to  subterranean  operations.  The 
first  instance  of  this  occurred  in  1503,  at  the  siege 
of  the  CasteUo  del'  TJovo,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
which  a  French  garrison  had  succeeded  in  holding 
for  three  years  against  the  combined  Spanish  and 
Neapolitan  forces.  At  length,  a  Spanish  captain, 
Pedro  Navarro,  devised  a  gallery  into  the  rock,  which 
he  stored  with  powder,  whereof  the  explosion,  hurl- 
ing portions  of  the  rock  and  many  of  the  besieged 
into  the  sea,  caused  the  immediate  capture  of  the 
place.  At  once  the  use  of  mines  of  attack  spread 
throughout  Europe ;  and  so  irresistible  were  they  soon 
considered,  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  besieger, 
after  preparing  his  mine,  to  invite  the  besieged 
to  inspect  it,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  latter  at 
once  to  surrender.  Defence  soon  availed  itself  of 
the  new  power,  and  retaining  the  envelope-gallery  as 
a  base,  ran  small  countermmes  in  many  directions, 
to  ascertain  by  hearing  the  approach  of  the  enemy's 
sappers — his  work  being  audible,  to  a  practised  ear, 
at  a  horizontal  distance  of  60  feet.  Small  charges 
were  then  exploded,  which,  without  creating  sur- 
face disturbance,  blew  in  the  approaching  gallery, 
and  buried  the  sappers  in  its  ruins.  Thus  com- 
menced a  system  of  subterranean  warfare,  requiring 
the  greatest  risk  and  courage,  in  which  the  operator 
was  in  constant  danger  of  being  suffocated.  Of 
course,  in  such  a  system,  the  balance  of  advantage 
lay  with  the  besieged,  who  had  ample  opportunities, 
before  the  siege  commenced,  of  completing  his 
ramifications  in  every  direction,  and,  if  desirable, 
of  revetting  them  with  masonry,  which  much 
diminished  the  chance  of  being  blown  in;  while 
the  assailant,  no  longer  able  to  cross  the  glacis 
by  an  open  zigzag  trench,  was  compelled  to  engage 
in  a  most  uncertain  subterranean  advance.  The 
French  engineer  Belidor,  in  the  18th  c,  restored 
the  advantage  to  the  attack,  by  demonstrating 
that  the  explosion  of  a  very  large  mass  of  powder 
in  a  mine  which  had  not  yet  entered  the  labyrinth 
of  defensive  mines,  effected  the  destruction"  of  the 
latter  for  a  great  space  round,  clearing  the  way 
with  certainty  for  the  hostile  advance.  Although 
the  primary  purpose  of  a  mine  is  the  explosion 
of  a  charge  of  powder,  they  are  often  used  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  different  works,  or 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  work,  some  being 
constructed  of  size  sufficient  to  permit  the  passage 
of  four  men  abreast,  of  horses,  and  of  artillery. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  in  sucli  a  work  as  this, 
to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  professional  part 
of  military  mining  ;  but  the  article  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  allusion  to  the  main  principles. 

Mines  are  either  vertical — when  they  are  called 
shifts — ^horizontal,  or  incHned,  in  either  of  which 
cases,  they  are  'galleries,'  the  word  'ascending' 
or '  descending '  being  added,  if  there  be  inclination. 
The  dimensions  range  from  the  '  great  gallery,'  six 
feet  six  inches  by  seven  feet,  to  the  '  small  branch ' 
— ^the  last  diminutive  of  the  gallery — which  has  but 
two  feet  six  inches  height,  with  a  breadth  of  two 
feet.  The  most  frequent  work  is  the  '  common 
gallery^,'  four  feet  six  inches  by  three  feet,  which 
IS  considered  the  easiest  for  the  miner. 

The  sapper's  tools  are  numerous,  but  most  in 
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request  are  hia  shovel,  pickaxe,  and  above  all,  his 
'push-pick'  (see  fig.  1);  he  has  besides  a  barrow, 
a  small  wagon,  a  lamp,  and  other  accessories, 
he  advances,  it  is  necessary 
to  line  his  gallery,  always 
at     the    top,    and    almost 
always  at  tibe  sides.     This 
he   does   either   by  frames 
— which      resemble      door- 
frames, and  serve  to  retain 
horizontal  planks  or  '  sheet- 
ing '  in  position  against  the 
earth — or   by    cases   some- 
what   resembling   packing- 
cases,  of  little  depth,  which 
are  used  to  form  the  sides 
and     top.       With     cases.       Fig.  1.— Push-pick : 
galleries    are     supposed   to  Length,  1  foot  10  inches, 
advance    one    foot    and    a 

half  per  hour ;  while  with  frames,  the  progress  is 
barely  more  than  half  that  amount. 

When  a  mine  is  exploded,  the  circular  opening 
the  surface  is    called  the  crater ;   the  line  of 


least  resistance  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  charge 
to  the  surface ;  the  half -diameter  of  the  crater  is 
its  radius ;  and  the  radius  of  explosion  is  a  line 
from  the  charge  to  the  edge  of  the  crater,  on  the 
hypothenuse  of  the  triangle,  the  revolution  of  which 
would  form  the  cone.  When  the  diameter  equals 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  crater  is  called  a 
one-lined  crater;  when  it  doubles  that  line,  a 
two-lined  crater ;  and  so   on.    The  common  mine 


Kg.  2.— Mine  supported  by  Frames,  in  process  of 

construction  from  a  Trench : 

A,  trench ;  B,  descending  gallery ;  C,  gallery ;  a,  roofing  plank 

not  yet  pushed  out  to  its  full  length, 

for  ordinary  operations  is  the  two-lined  crater ;  and 
for  this  the  charge  of  powder  should — in  ground 
of  average  weight  and  tenacity — be  in  poimds  a 
number  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  cube  of  the  line 
of  least  resistance  in  feet ;  for  example,  at  a  depth 
of  18  feet,  the  charge  should  consist  of  583  pounds. 
In  sur-charged  mines,  or  globes  of  compression,  as 
introduced  by  Belidor,  vastly  greater  charges  are 
employed,  and  craters  of  six  hues  are  sometimes 
produced.  The  rules,  in  these  cases,  for  computing 
the  charges  vary  exceedingly,  according  to  different 
engineers,  and  in  every  case  are  very  complicated. 
Previous  to  the  explosion,  the  gaUery  is  filled  up 
behind  the  charge,  or  tamped,  with  earth,  sand- 
bags, &c.,  to  prevent  the  force  of  the  powder 
wasting  itself  in  the  mine.  This  tamping  must 
extend  backwards  for  one  and  a  half  or  twice  the 
length  of  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  mine 
is  commonly  fired  by  means  of '  a  powder-hose, 
composed  of  strong  Huen,  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
pipe  laid  carefully  through  the  tamping,  or  by  wires 
from  a  voltaic  battery. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  3),  is  shewn  a  system 
of  countermines.  The  magistral  gallery,  AAA,  is 
immediately  within  the  wall  of  the  counterscarp, 
through  orifices  in  which  it  derives  light  and 
air,  and  by  its  loopholes,  the  defenders  can  take 
in  rear  any  enemy  who  might  obtain  momentary 
possession  of  the  ditch.    Further  in  advance,  and 
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reached  by  galleries  of  oommunioation  B,  is  tha 
envelope-gallery  C,  from  which  radiate  the  Usteners 
D,  D.     To  prevent  the  enemy's  advances,  these 


Kg.  3. — Byatem  of  Counternunes ; 

AAA,  magistral  gallery;  BBB,  galleries  of  commnnication ; 
CCC,  envelope  gallery;  DBD,  listeners;  £,  branch  ending  in 
chamber/. 

listeners  should  not  be  more  than  about  54  feet 
apart.  Besides  listening,  they  are  used  for  aggres- 
sive purposes,  such  as  driving  branches  and  blowing 
in  or  up  hostile  works.  Modem  engineers  object  to 
the  envelope-gallery,  as  affording  too  good  a  base 
to  the  enemy,  should  he  obtain  possession  of  it ; 
and  either  dispense  with  it  altogether,  or  merely 
retain  it  in  short  sections.  At  suitable  points 
among  the  mines,  email  magazines  for  tools  and 
powder  are  formed ;  and  at  about  every  30  yards, 
loopholed  doors  of  great  strength  are  made,  to  stop 
the  advance  of  an  enemy,  should  he  break  into  the 
galleries. 

In  the  course  of  their  excavations,  hostile  miners 
frequently  meet,  or  approach  within  a  few  feet. 
It  becomes,  then,  merely  a  question  of  time  which 
shall  destroy  the  other;  shells,  pistols,  pikes,  and 
petards,  as  weU  as  smaJl  mines,  being  used  with 
murderous  effect. 

Provision  is  made  for  pumping  foul  air  out  of 
mines;  but  such  military  works  are  in  general 
badly  ventilated. 

MINGHBTTI,  Cavameeb  Marco,  a  distin- 
guished Italian  writer  and  statesman,  and  present 
(1864)  prime  minister  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Bologna, 
on  the  8th  November  1818.  He  belonged^  to  an 
opulent  commercial  family,  and  on  the  termination 
of  his  studies,  entered  on  an  extensive  continental 
tour,  with  the  object  of  closely  investigating  the  poli- 
tical, social,  and  economical  institutions  of  B^noe, 
Germany,  and  more  especially  of  Britain.  On  his 
return  from  traveUingj  he  published  his  maiden 
essay,  inculcating  the  great  commercial  advantages 
of  free  trade,  as  existing  in  England,  and  espous- 
ing with  warmth  the  economical  views  of  Bichard 
Cobden.  In  1846,  M.  opened  his  poUtical  career  by 
starting  a  journai  of  liberal  tendencies,  soon  after 
the  advent  of  Pius  IX.  to  power;  in  1847,  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Conmlta  delte  Finanze,  and 
in  1848  became  minister  of  public  works.  Having 
speedily  lost  faith  in  papal  progression,  M.  withdrew 
from  office,  and  joined  the  army  of  Charles  Albert 
in  Lombardy,  where  he  was  warmly  received  by  the 
king,  and  appointed  captain.  After  the  battle  of 
Goito,  he  was  promoted  major;  and  for  his  bravery 
in  the  engagement  of  Custoza,  he  received  from  the 
king  the  cross  of  the  Knights  of  St  Maurizio.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  M.  resumed  his  study  of 
political  economy,  and  gained  the  confidence  of 
Cavour,  by  whom  he  was  consulted  during  the 
coiiferences   of    Paris.     He '  subsequently   became 


secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  only  resigned  with 
Cavour  on  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  In  1860,  under 
the  presidency  of  Cavour,  M.  became  minister  of 
the  interior,  a  post  he  still  occupied  at  the  death  of 
Cavour.  In  1863,  he  succeeded  Farini  as  prime 
minister.  His  chief  work  is  Ddla  Mconomia  pub- 
Uka  e  delle  sue  AUinenze  Colla  morale,  e  Ool  diritto, 
published  in  1859. 
MI'NHO,  a  province  of  Portugal.     See  Entrb 

DOUKO  E  MiNHO. 

MINHO  (Span.  Mi^,  anc.  Miniua),  a  river  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  rises  in  the  north-east  of 
Galicia,  in  lat.  about  43°  20'  N.,  long,  about  7°  15' 
W.  Its  course  is  south-west  through  the  modern 
Spanish  provinces  of  Lugo  and  Orense,  after  which, 
continuing  its  course,  and  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Portuguese  province  of  Minho,  it 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  length,  exclusive 
of  windings,  is  130  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for 
small  craft  23  miles  above  its  mouth. 

MrNIATURE-PAINTING,  or  the  painting  of 
portraits  on  a  small  scale,  originated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  embellishing  manuscript  books.  See  Mauu- 
scEiPTS,  Illumination  oh.  As  the  initial  letters 
were  written  with  red  lead  (Lat.  mmiwni),  the  art  of 
illumination  was  expressed  by  the  Low  Lat.  verb 
miniare,  and  the  term  miniatura  was  applied  to  the 
smaU  pictures  introduced.  After  the  invention  of 
printing  and  engraving,  this  delicate  art  entered  on  a 
new  phase ;  copies,  in  small  dimensions,  of  celebrated 
pictures  came  to  be  in  considerable  request,  and,  in 
particular,  there  arose  such  a  demand  for  miniature- 
portraits,  that  a  miniature,  in  popular  language,  is 
held  to  signify  '  a  very  small  portrait.'  Soon  after 
their  introduction,  miniature-portraits  were  executed 
with  very  great  skill  in  England.  Holbein  (b.  1498, 
d.  1554)  painted  exquisite  miniatures,  and  having 
settled  in  London,  his  works  had  great  influence  in 
calling  forth  native  talent.  The  works  of  Nicholas 
HiUiard  (b.  at  Exeter  1547,  d.  1619)  are  justly  held 
in  high  estimation.  Isaac  Oliver  (b.  1556,  d.  1617) 
was  employed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  most  of  the 
distinguished  characters  of  the  time ;  his  works  are 
remarkable  for  careful  and  elaborate  execution; 
and  his  son,  Peter  Oliver,  achieved  even  a  higher 
reputation.  Thomas  Flatman  (b.  1633,  d.  1688) 
painted  good  miniatures.  Samuel  Cooper  (b.  London 
1609,  d.  1672),  who  was,  with  his  brother  Alexander, 
a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Hoskins,  an  artist  of  reputa- 
tion, carried  miniature-painting  to  high  excellence. 
CromweU  and  Milton  sat  to  him — he  was  employed 
by  Charles  II. — and  obtained  the  highest  patron- 
age at  the  courts  of  France  and  in  Holland.  TiU 
within  these  few  years,  miniature-painting  con- 
tinued to  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Britain; 
but  it  has  received  a  severe  check  since  photo- 
graphy was  invented,  and  most  of  the  artists  of 
the  present  time,  who  exercised  their  talents  in 
this  exquisite  art,  have  left  it  for  other  branches 
of  painting.  As  to  technical  details,  the  early 
artists  painted  on  vellum,  and  used  body-colours, 
that  is,  colours  mixed  with  white  or  other  opaque 
pigments,  and  this  practice  was  continued  tiU 
a  comparatively  late  period,  when  thin  leaves  of 
ivory,  fixed  on  card-board  with  gum,  were  sub- 
stituted. Many  of  the  old  miniature-painters 
worked  with  oil-colours  on  small  plates  of  copper  or 
silver.  After  ivory  was  substituted  for  vellum, 
transparent  colours  were  employed  on  faces,  hands, 
and  other  delicate  portions  of  the  picture,  the 
opaque  colours  being  only  used  in  draperies  and  the 
like ;  but  during  the  present  century,  in  which  the 
art  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  excellence,  the 
practice  has  been  to  execute  the  entire  work,  with 
the  exception' of  the  high  lights  in  white  drapery, 
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witli  transparent  colours.  In  worldng,  the  general 
practice  is  to  draw  the  picture  very  faintly  and 
delicately  with  a  sable  hair-pencil,  using  a  neutral 
tint  composed  of  cobalt  and  burned  sienna.  The 
features  are  carefully  made  out  in  that  way,  and 
then  the  carnations,  or  flesh-tints,  composed  of 
pink,  madder,  and  raw  sienna,  gradually  introduced. 
The  drapery  and  background  should  be  freely 
washed  in,  and  the  whole  work  is  then  brought  out 
by  hatching,  that  is,  by  painting  with  Imes  or 
strokes,  which  the  artist  must  accommodate  to  the 
forms,  and  which  are  diminished  in  size  as  the  work 
progresses.  Stippling,  or  dotting,  was  a  method 
much  employed,  particularly  in  early  times ;  but  the 
latest  masters  of  the  art  preferred  hatching,  and 
there  are  specimens  by  old  masters,  Perugino,  for 
instance,  executed  in  that  manner. 

MI'NIM,  the  name  of  one  of  the  notes  in  modem 
music,  the  value  of  which  is  the  half  of  a  semibreve. 

MINIMS  (Lat.  Fratres  Minimi,  Least  Brethren), 
so  called,  in  token  of  still  greater  humility,  by 
contrast  with  the  Fratres  Minores,  or  Lesser  Brethren 
of  St  Francis  of  Assisi  (q.  v.),  an  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded  by  another  St  Francis,  a 
native  of  Paula,  a  small  town  of  Calabria,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Francis  had,  as  a  boy, 
entered  the  Franciscan  order ;  but  the  austerities  of 
that  rule  failed  to  satisfy  his  ardour,  and  on  his  return 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome  and  Assisi,  he  founded, 
in  1453,  an  association  of  Hermits  of  St  Francis, 
who  first  lived  in  separate  cells,  but  eventually 
were  united  in  the  conventual  life  in  1474,  and 
established  in  several  places  in  Calabria  and  Sicily. 
Francis  was  also  invited  into  France  by  Louis  XI., 
and  founded  houses  of  his  order  at  Amboise  and  at 
Plessis-les-Tours.  In  Spain,  the  brethren  took  the 
name  of  'Fathers  of  Victory,'  in  memory  of  the 
recovery  of  Malaga  from  the  Moors,  which  was 
ascribed  to  their  prayers.  It  was  not  till  very  near 
the  close  of  the  life  of  Francis  that  he  drew  up  the 
rule  of  his  order.  It  is  exceedingly  austere,  the 
brethren  being  debarred  the  use  not  only  of  meat, 
but  of  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk.  Notwith- 
standing its  severity,  this  institute  attained  con- 
siderable success ;  its  houses,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Francis  (1502),  numbering  no  fewer  than  450. 
It  has  reckoned  several  distinguished  scholars 
among  its  members ;  but  in  latter  times,  the  order 
has  fallen  into  decay,  being  now  limited  to  a  few 
houses  in  Italy,  the  chief  of  which  is  at  Home.  The 
superiors  of  convents  in  this  order  are  called  by 
the  curious  name  of  Corrector,  the  general  being 
styled  Oeneralis  Corrector.  A  corresponding  order 
of  females  had  its  origin  about  the  same  time,  but 
this  order  also  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

MINING  is  a  general  term  for  the  underground 
operations  by  which  the  various  metals  and  other 
minerals  are  procured.  It  has  been  practised  to  some 
extent  from  the  remotest  times,  as  is  proved  by 
the  reference  to  it  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Job.  In  its  proper,  sense,  the  art  was  certainly 
known  to  the  ancient  Phcenicians  and  Egyptians, 
and  also  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Mining  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  in  Britain  by  the  latter  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest,  Jews,  and,  at  a  later  time,  Germans  were 
largely  employed  in  our  mines.  The  use  of  gun- 
powder as  a  blasting  material  was  begun  in  1620, 
and  led  the  way  to  many  improvements  in  mining. 
But  until  the  introduction  of  powerful  engines  for 
pumping  water,  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c, 
the  miner  could  not  proceed  far  with  underground 
works.    See  Steam-engine. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  mining :  one 
of  which  is  adopted  where  the  mineral  occurs  in 
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veins  or  lodes,  as  copper  and  lead  ore ;  and  the 
other  where  the  mineral  occurs  in  more  or  less 
parallel  beds,  as  coal.  Mining -in  alluvial  deposits 
is  a  third  method,  but  less  extensively  practised. 

In  mines  Hke  those  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
where  most  of  the  copper  and  tin  of  Great  Britain, 
and  also  some  of  the  lead  is  obtained,  the  ores 
occur  in  veins  filling  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  rocks. 
Such  veins  are  termed  lodes,  to  distinguish  them 
from  veins  of  quartz  and  other  non-metaUic  minerals. 
Lodes  are  very  irregular  in  size,  and  in  the  direc- 
tions they  take,  though  they  usually  foUow  one 
general  Hne. 

Fig.  1  shews  a  portion  of  a  lode,  where  a  repre- 
sents  the  main   or  '  champion '  lode,  and  6  the 


Fig.  L— Portion  of  a  Lode  or  Mineral  Vein. 

branches,  called /cciers,  shoots,  and  strings.  Mineral 
veins  sometimes  extend  for  several  miles  through 
a  country;  but  they  expand  and  contract  so  much, 
and  split  up  into  so  many  branches,  that  it  is  per- 
haps uncertain  whether  the  same  lode  has  ever 
been  traced  for  more  than  a  mile.  Veins  seldom 
deviate  more  than  45  degrees  from  a  .perpendicular 
line,  and  descend  to  unknown  depths.  They  pene- 
trate alike  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks.  Those 
veins  which  run  east  and  west  have  been  observed 
to  be  the  most  productive. 

Fig.  2  shews  a  section  of  a  Cornish  mine  across 
the  lodes  I,  I,  I,  I;  a  is  the  engine-shaft,  in  which 
are  the  pumps  and  the  ladders  for  ascent  and 
descent;  b,  b  are  whim-shafts  for  raising  the  ore, 


Fig.  2. — Cross-section  of  a  Cornish  Mine. 

which  is  done  by  means  of  buckets.  The  adit,  or 
day-level,  is  a  long  passage  to  which  the  water  of 
the  mine  is  pumped  up  and  conveyed  away.  Some 
adits  are  made  to  traverse  several  mines.  The 
great  adit  which  drains  the  mines  of  Glennap  and 
Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  is  30  miles  long.  At  c,  c,  e, 
are  cross  cuts,  by  which  the"  workings  on  the 
different  lodes  are  connected. 

Fig.  3  is  a  partial  section  in  the  direction  of  a 
lode,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  to  fig.  2.     It 
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shews  the  horizontal  galleries,  termed  leeeh,.  a, 
which  are  driven  upon  the  lode,  and  Bome  of  the 
small  upright  shafts,  called  mnces,  b.    Levels  are 
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generally  ahout  ten  fathoms  (60  feet)  apart.  They 
are  rarely  perpendicular  above  each  other,  as 
they  follow  the  inclination  of  the  vein.  In  the 
section,  the  richer  portions  of  the  lode,  termed 
'  bunches,'  are  shewn  shaded ;  and  where  these 
have  been  removed,  and  their  place  filled  with 
rubbish,  angular  fragments  are  represented.  This 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sides  of  workings 
from  falling  in.  The  bottom  of  the  engine  shaft 
is  the  lowest  portion  of  the  mine.  It  is  called  the 
sump,  and  is  the  place  where  the  water  from 
the  various  levels  and  workings  collects,  in  order 
to  be  ;pumped  up  to  the  adit.  The  galleries  and 
shafts  in  an  extensive  mine  are  very  numerous, 
making  it  altogether  a  very  complicated  affair. 
The  shafts,  however,  have  all  distinct  names,  and 
the  levels  are  known  by  their  depth  in  fathoms, 
so  that  particular  places  are  as  easily  found  as 
streets  in  a  town.  The  underground  workings  of 
the  Consolidated  Mines,  which  are  the  largest  in 
Cornwall,  being  a  conjunction  of  foiu:  mines,  are 
55,000  fathoms,  or  63  miles,  in  extent.  In  working 
out  the  lode  between  one  level  and  another,,  the 
miner  usually  goes  upwards,  it  being  easier  to 
throw  down  the  ore  than  to  raise  it  up.  He  works 
with  the  light  of  a  candle,  stuck  with  clay  to  the 
side  of  the  mine.  His  tools  are  few — namely,  a 
pick,  a  hammer,  and  some  wedges  where  the  vein 
is  soft  and  friable ;  but  it  is  generally  hard  enough 
to  require  blasting,  in  which  case  he  uses  a  borer  or 
jumper,  and  some  smaller  tools  for  cleaning  and 
stemming  the  hole  which  is  made.  The  ore  is  fiUed 
into  wagons,  and  then  drawn  along  the  gallery  to 
the  shaft,  to  be  raised  to  the  surface  in  Tabbies. 

A  vein  may  be  30  or  40  feet  thick,  and  so  poor 
in  ore  as  not  to  be  worth  working;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  only  a  few  inches  thick,  and 
yet  its  richness  may  amply  repay  the  labour  of 
extracting  it.  In  extensive  mines,  portions  of  the 
ore  are  here  and  there  left  in  the  lode,  so  as  to 
furnish  a  steady  supply  when  other  parts  are 
unproductive.  These  are  called  the  eyes  of  the 
mine.  When  such  portions  are  wholly  removed,  in 
the  case  of  abandoning  the  mine,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  the  operation  is  termed  picking  out  the  eyes  of 
the  mine. 

The  old  plan  of  ascending  and  descending  the 
mines  by  ladders,  so  destructive  to  the  health  of  the 
miners,  is  still  largely  in  use.    The  ladders  were 


formerly  made  perpendicular,  and  50  feet  long,  but 
are  now  generally  reduced  to  25  feet,  and  set 
with  a  slope.  There  is  a  pl.itform  at  the  bottom 
of  each  called  a  sollar,  with  a  man-hole  in  it  lead- 
ing to  the  next  ladder  beneath.  Some  of  the 
Cornish  mines  are  half  a  mile  deep,  so  that  it 
takes  the  miner  an  hour  to  reach  the  surface  after 
he  is  done  with  his  work ;  most  of  the  journey 
being  accomplished  on  wet,  slippery  ladders.  The 
bad  effects  of  the  fatigue  so  produced  is  augmented 
by  the  fact,  that  the  men  come  from  u,  constant 
temperature  of  80°  or  90°  F.  below,  to  one  of  perhaps 
30°  or  40°  on  the  surface. 

A  great  improvement  on  the  ladder  system  is 
now  m  operation  in  several  of  the  deep  Cornish 
mines.  It  is  a  method  first  introduced  into  the 
deep  mines  of  the  Harz,"and  called  the  Fahr-kunst. 
The  plan  of  this  'man-engine'  is  this.  Two  rods 
descend  through  the  depth  of  the  shaft,  and  upon 
these  bracket-steps  are  fixed  every  12  feet.  The 
rods  move  up  and  down  alternately  through  this 
distance  by  means  of  a  reciprocating  motion. 
Fig.  4  represents  the  arrangement  when  the  rods 
are  at  rest.  If  the  miner  wishes  to  ascend,  he 
places  himself  on  the  step  a  of  tho  rod  A,  and  is 
raised  by  the  first  movement  of  this  rod  to  the  level 
of  6'  on  the  rod  B  (see  fig.  5),  to  which  he  now 
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Diagrams  to  illustrate  '  Man-engine.' 

crosses.  The  next  movement  raises  the  rod  B,  and 
brings  the  step  b'  up  to  the  level  of  c  on  A  (fig.  6), 
to  which  he  next  crosses ;  and  so,  ascending  stage 
by  stage,  he  reaches  the  top.  The  descent  is,  of 
course,  accomplished  in  the  same  way. 

Some  of  the  Cornish  pumping-engines  are  very 
large  and  powerful.  The  cylinder  of  one  of  the 
largest  is  7  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  With  the 
expenditure  of  one  bushel  of  coal,  it  can  raise 
100,000,000  lbs.  weight  one  foot  high;  this  is  caUed 
its  '  duty.'  It  lifts  nearly  800  gafions  of  water  per 
minute,  and  its  cost  was  about  £8000. 

In  Cornwall,  the  miners  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  one  of  them  called  tributers,  who  take  a 
two  months'  contract  of  a  portion  of  the  lode,  the 
price  being  a  certain  percentage  on  the  dressed  ore 
they  produce ;  the  other  called  tutmen,  who  are 
employed  in  sinking  shafts,  driving  levels,  &o.,  and 
are  paid  so  much  per  fathom. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  one  of  the  largest  Cornish 
copper  mines,  published  some  years  ago,  shews  that 
in  that  year  it  produced,  in  round  numbers,  16,000 
tons  of  ore,  realising  £90,000,  and  yielding  a  net 
profit  of  about  £16,000.  It  employed  about  700 
miners,  300  labourers,  300  boys,  and  300  women  and\ 
girls.  The  cost  for  coal  was  £1800;  for  malleable 
iron  and  steel,  £1300 ;  for  foundry  castings,  £2000 ; 
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for  ropes,  £1000;  for  candles,  £1800;  for  gun- 
powder, £2000 ;  and  for  timber  nearly  £3000. 

Mining  for  Coal — The  minerals  of  the  carbonif- 
erous formation,  at  least  those  which  occur  in  beds 
or  strata,  as  coal  and  clay  ironstone,  are  mined,  as 
has  been  already  said,  in  a  different  wajr  from 
metallic  veins.  Originally  deposited  in  a  horizontal 
position,  they  have  oeen  so  altered  by  movements 
in  the  earth's  crust,  that  they  are  rarely  found  so 
now.  They  are  more  generally  found  lying  in  a 
kind  of  basin  or  trough,  with  many  minor  undula- 
tions and  dislocations.  But  however  much  twisted 
out  of  their  original  position,  the  different  seams, 
more  or  less,  preserve  their  parallehsm,  a  fact  of 
great  service  to  the  miner,  since  beds  of  shale,  or 
other  minerals,  of  a  known  distance  from  a  coal- 
seam,  are  often  exposed  when  the  coal  itself  is  not, 
and  so  indicate  where  it  may  be  found. 

The  great  progress  made  of  late  years  in  the 
science  of  geology  has  made  us  so  minutely  acquainted 
with  all  the  rock  formations  above  and  below 
the  coal-measures,  that  it  is  now  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  determine  whether,  in  any  given 
spot,  coal  may  or  may  not  be  found.  Nevertheless, 
large  sums  are  still  occasionally,  as  they  have  in  past 
times  been  very  frequently,  wasted  in  the  fruitless 
search  foi:  coal,  where  the  character  of  the  rocks  indi- 
cates formations  far  removed  from  coal-bearing  strata. 

When  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
coal  is  likely  to  be  found  in  any  particular  locality, 
before  a  pit  is  sunk,  the  preliminary  process  of 
'  Boring '  (q.  v.)  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  actually  does  exist  there,  and  if  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  make  the  mining  of  it  profit- 
able, the  usual  mode  of  'winning'  or  reaching 
the  coal  is  to  sink  a,  perpendicular  shaft  as  at  a, 
fig.  7 ;  but  sometimes  a  level  or  cross-cut  miue  6, 


Kg.  7. — ^Diagram  shewing  methods  of  '  winning ' 
the  Coal. 

and  at  other  times,  an  inclined  plane  or  'dook'  c, 
is  adopted.  Before  the  introduction  of  pumping- 
engines,  all  coal-workings  were  drained  by  means 
of  a  level  mine  (5)  called  a  day-level,  driven  from 
the  lowest  available  point  on  the  surface,  and  no 
coal  could  be  wrought  at  a  lower  depth  than  this, 
because  there  were  no  means  of  removing  the  water. 
When  the  shaft  has  been  simk  to  the  necessary 
depth,  a  level  passage,  called  the  dip-head,  or  main- 
level,  is  first  driven  on  each  side,  which  acts  as  a 
roadway  or  passage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
drain  to  conduct  the  water,  which  acovxmulates  in 
the  workings,  by  means  of  a  gutter  on  one  side,  to 
the  lodgment  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  This 
level  is  the  lowest  limit  of  the  workings  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip,  and  from  it  the  coal  is  worked 
out  along  the  rise  of  the  strata  till  the  outcrop  at 
the  surface  is  reached,  unless  some  fault,  trap  dyke, 
or  other  cause  should  stop  the  workings  sooner. 
There  are  two  principal  methods  of  mining  the  coal. 
One  is  called  the  '  stoop-and-room '  system,  and  is 
used  for  thick  seams ;  the  other  is  called  the  '  long- 
wall  '  system,  and  is  adopted  for  seams  under  four 
feet  in  thickness.  Fig.  8  represents  a  portion  of  a 
mine  wrought  on  the  stoop-and-room  plan,  where 
the  coal  is  taken  out  in  parallel  spaces  of  say  15 
feet  wide,  intersected  by  a  similar  series  of  passages, 
at  right  angles.     Between  these  'rooms,'  as  tney 


are  caUed,  'stoops'  of  coal,  about  30  feet  each 
way,  are  left  for  the  support  of  the  'roof  of  the 
seam.    Larger  stoops  are  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 


Fig.  8. — Plan  of  part  of  a  Coal  Mine,  shewing  '  Stoop- 
and-Eoom '  "Workings. 

shaft,  in  order  to  secure  greater  stability  there. 
There  is  a  modification  of  this  plan  adopted  at 
Newcastle,  called  the  '  board-and-pillar '  method,  by 
which  a  certain  number  of  the  stoops  or  pillars  are 
removed  altogether,  after  which  the  roof  falls  in, 
and  forms  a  mass  of  ruins,  termed  a  '  goaf.' 

The  long-ioall  system  consists  in  extracting  the 
entire  seam  of  coal  at  the  first  working,  the  over- 
lying strata  being  supported  by  the  waste  rock  from 
the  roof  of  the  workings.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  leave  large  stoops  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  for 
its  support,  as  in  the  stoop-and-room  method.  In 
long-wall  workings,  roads  of  a  proper  height  and 
width  require  to  be  made  for  communication  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  mine.  Along  the  sides  of 
these  roads,  walls  are  built,  from  stone  got  in  the 
workings,  so  as  to  maintain  them  in  a  proper  state 
for  traffic  and  ventilation. 

The  collier's  usual  mode  of  extracting  the  coal 
from  its  bed  is  this :  With  a  light  pick,  he  undercuts 
the  coal-seam,  technically  termed  '  holing,'  for  two  or 
tliree  feet  inwards,  and  then,  by  driving  in  wedges 
at  the  top  of  the  seam,  he  breaks  away  the  portion 
which  has  been  holed.  Blasting  is  occasionally,  but 
not  often  resorted  to.  The  coal,  when  separated 
from  its  bed,  is  put  on  small  hutches,  which  are 
generally  drawn  by  horses,  but  sometimes  by  engine- 
power,  along  the  roads  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
and  hoisted  to  the  surface. 

The  shaft  is  perhaps  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  workings  of  a  coal-pit.  The  section  shewn 
in  fig.  9  represents  the  principal  parts  of  one.  The 
upper  part  shews  the  pit-head  arrangements,  the 
central  part  shews  the  force-pump,  &c.,  and  the 
lower  part  shews  the  pit  bottom  arrangements.  To 
make  the  section  complete,  the  reader  must  imagine 
a  great  depth  to  intervene  at  the  gaps  A  and  B. 
There  are  four  divisions  in  this  shaft :  the  two 
centre  ones,  a,  a,  are  used  for  sending  up  and  down 
the  men  aild  the  coal ;  the  one  on  the  right  side,  h, 
contains  the  pumps ;  and  the  remaining  one  on  the 
left,  c,  is  for  withdrawing  the  vitiated  air  from  the 
mine,  and  has  usually  a  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
This  arrangement  is  adopted  where  there  is  only 
one  shaft  to  a  mine.  Where  there  are  two,  the 
second  one  is  used  as  a  ventilating  shaft  for  the  foul 
air.  Since  the  dreadful  accident  at  the  Hartley 
Colhery,  in  January  1862,  in  which  over  200  per- 
sons lost  then-  lives  by  the  beam  of  the  engine 
giving  way,  and  by  its  fall  breaking  in  the  sides 
of,  and  thus  closing  up  the  shaft,  an  act  of  parha- 
ment  has  been  passed  making  it  imperative  to  have 
tvifo  shafts,  or  at  least  two  outlets,  to  every  coal- 
mine, as  a  means  of  escape,  in  case  of  an  accident 
to  one  of  them. 
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The  cages  d,  d,  by  which  the  colliers  ascend  and 
descend,  are  also  iised  for  raising  the  coal.    They 


Fig.  9. — ^Vertical  Section  of  the  Shaft  of  a  Coal-pit, 
with  a  Detached  Portion,  shewing  a  Miner  at  work 
on  the  Coal  Seam. 

are  merely  squate  plats  of  timber,  with  rails  across 
them,  for  the  convenience  of  running  dS  and  on  the 
coal-hutches,  e,  and  with  a  light  iron  frame,  by 
which  they  are  suspended  to  a  flat  wire-rope.  On 
each  cage  there  are  iron  clasps,  which  slide  up  and 
down  on  guide-rods,  and  thus  Keep  it  from  swinging 
to  and  fro  in  the  shaft.  This  plan  is  now  being 
introduced  into  the  Cornish  mines,  where  it  has 
been  visual  to  let  the  buckets  or  kibbles  for  raising 
the  mineral  swing  free  in  the  shaft.  In  the  iigure, 
two  miners  are  shewn  standing  on  one  cage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  other  is  at  the  top,  with 
a  coal-hutch  upon  it.  The  accidents  resulting  from 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  cages  are  numer- 
ous ;  many  of  them  happen  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  engine-man  in  not  stopping  the  cage  when  it 
reaches  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  so  allo^ving  it 
to  be  upset  by  overwinding.  Many  accidents  also 
happen  from  the  rope  brewing.  To  prevent  this, 
numerous  'safety-cages'  have  been  invented,  most 
of  which  depend  on  the  action  of  a  spring,  which 
is  held  in  a  certain  position  while  the  cage  is  sus- 


pended by  the  rope ;  but  should  the  latter  snap,  the 
spring  is  suddenly  relieved,  and  then  grasping  the 
guide-rods,  prevents  the  cage  from  faUing.  It  is 
loimd  in  practice,  however,  that  the  springs  are  so 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  that  they  very  often  fail 
at  the  moment  when  they  are  required. 

The  steam-engine,  E,  works  the  pumps,  in  this 
case  by  a  direct  action,  the  pump-rods  being 
attached  to  the  piston-rod.  The  engine  also  winds 
up  the  cages,  one  of  which  ascends  while  the  other 
descends— the  barrel  and  other  arrangements  for 
which  are  shewn  in  the  figure. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  any  mine,  but  espe- 
cially of  a  coal-mine,  is  of  very  great  importance. 
It  clears  the  mine  of  the  dangerous  gases,  fire-damp 
and  foul-damp,  dries  the  subterranean  roadways, 
and  furnishes  the  miners  with  a  supply  of  pure  air. 
Some  idea  of  the  general  mode  of  ventilating  a 
mine  will  be  obtained  by  referring  to  fig.  9,  where 
the  arrows  pointing  downwards  indicate  the  down- 
cast shaft,  and  the  arrows  pointing  vipwards,  the 
npcast  one ;  and  to  the  plan,  fig.  8,  where  the 
atmospheric  air,  entering  by  the  downcast  shaft, 
passes  along  the  roadways,  as  indicated  by  arrows. 
A  number  Of  doors  and  stops  secure  the  travelling 
of  the,  current  in  a  proper  direction,  so  as  to  reach 
the  furthest  recesses  of  the  mine.  It  then  returns 
by  the  upcast  shaft,  where,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  it  is  usual  to  keep  a  furnace  burning,  to  aid 
in  withdrawing  the  iinpure  air.  It  is  very  difficult, 
however,  to  secure  efficient  ventilation  through  all 
the  zigzag  windings  of  a  mine ;  hence  the  frequent, 
and  sometimes  terrible  explosions  of  fire-damp,  or 
light  oarburetted  hydrogen,  which  explodes  when 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  atmospheric  air ; 
hence,  also,  the  occasional  accumulation  of  foul- 
damp  (carbonic  acid)  in  some  pits,  which  suffocates 
any  one  breathing  it.  This  deadly  gas  is  always 
produced  in  large  quantity  by  an  explosion  of 
fire-damp,  and  chokes  many  who  have  survived  the 
violence  of  the  explosion.  Many  collieries  are  so 
free  of  fire-damp,  that  the  miners  work  with  naked 
lights — generally  small  tallow-lamps  stuck  in  their 
caps ;  but  in  others  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  Safety 
Lamp  (q.  v.). 

Besides  the  already  mentioned  sources  of  accident, 
there  is  the  sudden  faUing-in  of  pieces  from  the  roof 
of  the  workings.  The  following  summary  from  the 
government  inspector's  returns  for  ten  years,  shews 
the  nmnber  of  lives  lost,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  coal  raised  : 

Total  tons  of  coal  raised  in  Great  Britain  1  cAeic^n^n 

from  1850  to  1860 /  605.154,9*0 

Total  number  of  lives  lost  in  ditto,      .        .  8,466 

Average  tons  of  coal  raised  to  each  life  lost,   .  71,480 

To  shew  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  large  coal- 
mines, it  may  be  stated  that  the  Hetton  OolEery,  in 
Durham,  yields  800,000  tons  in  the  year,  employs 
about  1000  men  and  300  boys  underground,  and 
300  people  at  the  surface.  'The  Monkwearmouth 
pit,  near  Newcastle,  is  the  deepest  in  England — its 
depth  being  1900  feet.  Its  face-workings  are  two 
miles  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  sinking 
of  some  of  the  more  difficult  shafts  has  cost  from 
£50,000  to  £80,000  each. 

MINISTER,  a  public  functionary  who  has  the 
chief  direction  of  any  department  in  a  state.  See 
Ministry.  Also  the  delegate  or  representative 
of  a  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court  to  treat  of  affairs 
of  state.  Every  independent  state  has  a  right  to 
send  public  ministers  to,  and  receive  them  from, 
any  other  sovereign  state  with  which  it  desires  to 
preserve  relations  of  amity.  Semi-sovereign  states 
have  generally  been  considered  not  to  possess  the 
jus  legationis,  unless  when  delegated  to  them  by  the 
state  on  which  they  are  dependent.    The  right  of 
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confederated  states  to  send  public  ministers  to  each 
other,  or  to  foreign  states,  depends  on  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  union  by  which  they  are  bound 
together.  The  constitution  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  German  Empire 
preserved  this  right  to  the-  individual  states  or 
princes,  as  do  the  present  constitutions  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Sv?iss  Confederations.  The  constitution 
of  the  XJuited  States  either  greatly  modifies  or 
entirely  takes  away  the  jus  legationis  of  each  indi- 
vidual state.  Every  sovereign  state  has  a  right  to 
receive  public  ministers  from  other  powers,  unless 
where  obligations  to  the  contrary  have  been  entered 
into  by  treaty.  The  diplomatic  usage  of  Europe 
recognises  three  orders  of  ministers.  Ministers  of 
the  first  order  possess  the  representative  character 
in  the  highest  degree,  representing  the  state  or 
sovereign  sending  them  not  only  in  the  particular 
affairs  with  which  they  are  charged,  but  in  other 
matters :  they  may  claim  the  same  honours  as 
would  belong  to  their  constituent,  if  present.  This 
first  class  of  diplomatic  agents  includes  papal 
legates  and  nuncios,  and  ambassadors  ordinary  and 
extraordinary.  A  principle  of  reciprocity  is  recog- 
nised in  the  class  of  diplomatic  agents  sent.  States 
enjoying  the  honours  of  royalty  send  to  each  other 
ministers  of  the  first  class ;  so  also  in  some  cases  do 
those  states  which  do  not  enjoy  them  ;  but  it  is  said 
that  no  state  enjoying  such  honours  can  receive 
ministers  of  the  first  class  from  those  who  are  not 
possessed  of  them. 

Ministers  of  the  second  and  third  order  have  not 
the  same  strictly  representative  character;  their 
representation  is  no^  held  to  go  beyond  the  affairs 
with  which  they  are  charged.  They  are,  however, 
the  natural  protectors  of  the  subjects  of  the  state 
or  country  sending  them  in  the  country  to  which 
they  are  sent.  Ministers  of  the  second  class  include 
envoys,  whether  simply  so  styled,  or  denominated 
envoys  extraordinary,  also  ministers  plenipotentiary 
and  papal  internuncios.  The  third  class  of  ministers 
does  not  differ  from  the  second  in  the  degree  of 
their  representative  character,  but  only  in  the 
diversity  of  their  dignity,  and  the  ceremonial  with 
which  they  are  received.  This  class  comprehends 
ministers,  ministers  resident,  ministers  charges 
d'affaires,  such  consuls  as  are  possessed  of  a  diplo- 
matic character,  and  those  charges  d'affaires  who 
are  sent  to  courts  to  which  it  is  not  wished  to  send 
agents  with  the  title  of  minister.  Ministers  of  the 
third  class  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  letters-creden- 
tial from  the  sovereign,  and  are  accredited  only  by 
letters  to  the  foreign  minister  or  secretary  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  serit. 

Besides  these  orders  of  ministers,  there  are 
other  diplomatic  agents  occasionally  recognised — as 
deputies  sent  to  a  congress  or  confederacy  of  states, 
and  commissioners  sent  to  settle  territorial  limits  or 
disputes  concerning  jurisdiction.  These  are  gener- 
aEy  considered  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  ministers 
of  the  second  and  third  order.  Ministers-mediators 
are  ministers  sent  by  two  powers,  between  which  a 
dispute  has  arisen,  to  a  foreign  court,  or  congress, 
where  a  third  power,  or  several  powers,  have,  with 
the  consent  of  the  two  powers  at  variance,  offered 
to  mediate  between  them. 

Diplomatic  agents,  except,  as  already  mentioned, 
those  of  the  third  class,  are  accredited  by  a  letter  to 
the  sovereign  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent. 
The  letter  of  credence  is  usually  despatched  under 
a  cachet  volant— i.  e.,  a  seal  which  does  not  close  the 
letter;  or  else,  in  addition  to  the  principal  letter,  an 
authenticated  copy  is  sent,  which  the  diplomatic 
agent  on  his  arrival  presents  to  the  Minister  or 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as  his  right  to  demand 
an  audience  of  the  sovereign ;   the  original  is  pre- 
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sented  to  the  sovereign.  Ministers  sent  to  a '  con- 
gress or  diet  have  usually  no  credentials,  but  merely 
a  full  power,  of  which  an  authenticated  copy  is 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  directing  minister, 
or  minister-mediator.  A  minister  of  the  first  class 
is  received  to  both  public  and  private  audiences  by 
the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited  ;  a  minister 
of  the  second  class  generally  to  private  audiences 
only.  Diplomatic  agents  are  entitled  to  conduct 
negotiations  either  directly  with  the  sovereign,  or 
with  the  minister  or  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 
The  latter  course  is  the  more  usual,  and  generally 
the  more  convenient. 

The  title  'Excellency'  has,  since  the  peace  of 
Westphaha,  been  accorded  to  all  diplomatic  agents 
of  the  first  class ;  and  in  some  courts  it  is  extended 
to  ministers  of  the  second  class,  or  at  least  those  sent 
by  the  great  powers.  See  Ambassadoe,  Envoy, 
Consul.  Under  Ambassador,  the  immunities  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  diplomatic  agents  are  explained. 

MINISTRY,  the  body  of  ministers  of  state,  or 
persons  to  whom  the  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate 
of  a  country  commits  the  executive  government. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  that  '  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ; '  that  is  to 
say,  the  sovereign  personally  is  irresponsible  for  his 
acts,  the  real  responsibility  resting  with  the  adminis- 
trative government.  The  '  King's  Council,'  or  Pbiyy 
Council,  were  the  earliest  advisers  of  the  sovereign 
in  matters  of  state ;  but  when  this  body  came,  in 
course  of  time,  to  be  found  too  large  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business,  its  duties  were  transferred  to  a 
small  committee  of  privy  councillors  selected  by  the 
king.  As  late  as  in  Charles  I.'s  time,  all  the  more 
important  resolutions  of  the  crown  were  taken 
after  deliberation  and  assent  of  the  Privy  Council. 
An  rmsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  to  restore  the  council  to  its  original 
functions.  Its  numbers  were  limited  to  thirty ; 
and  it  was  intended  that  this  limited  council  should 
have  the  control  of  the  whole  executive  adminis- 
tration, superseding  any  interior  cabinet.  But  the 
council  was  found  too  extensive  for  an  effectively 
working  ministry,  and  the  former  arrangement  was 
restored.  The  Cabinet  or  Ministry  is  now  but  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  its  exclusive 
right  to  discuss  and  determine  the  plans  and  busi- 
ness of  the  government  has  been  often  said  not  to 
be  recognised  by  the  law,  a  position  which,  how- 
ever, was  disputed  by  Lord  Campbell,  who  main- 
tained that,  '  by  our  constitution,  it  is  in  practice  a 
defined  and  acknowledged  body  for  carrying  on  the 
executive  government  of  the  country.'  Proclama- 
tions and  orders  stiU  issue  from  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  it  is  occasionally  assembled  to  deliberate  on 
public  affairs,  when  only  those  councillors  who  are 
summoned  attend.  The  cabinet  is  a  merely  deliber- 
ative body ;  its  members  collectively  have  no  power 
to  issue  warrants  or  proclamations ;  but  all  important 
measures  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, whether  regarding  matters  domestic,  Foreign, 
or  colonial,  and  all  plans  of  action,  whether  purely 
administrative,  or  to  be  carried  out  in  parliament, 
must  be  proposed,  considered,  and  adopted  by  the 
cabinet.  The  sovereign  intrusts  the  formation  of  a 
ministry  to  a. statesman,  who  selects  for  the  members 
of  his  cabinet  those  who  are  attached  to  his  political 
views.  He  generally  places  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  government  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
in  popular  language,  he  is  called  the  Premier,  or 
Prime  Minister.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Home, 
Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Indian  affairs,  the  Secretary 
at  War,  and  the  President  of  the  Council,  are 
necessarily  members  of  the  cabinet ;  and  with  them 
are  associated  the  heads  of  various  other  important 
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departments  of  government,  including  generally  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Postmaster-general,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Poor-law  Board,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  occasionally  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  Premier  has  sometimes 
held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
A  privy  councillor  of  great  political  weight  is  some- 
times called  into  the  cabinet  without  office,  and 
takes  the  post  of  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Her  Majesty's 
ministers  include  the  following,  who  have  usually 
no  seat  in  the  cabinet :  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Vice-president 
of  the  Committee  on  Education,  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Steward,  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Master  of  the  Euckhounds, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  the  Attorney-general  and  Solici- 
tor-general of  England,  the  Lord  Advocate  and 
Solicitor-general  of  Scotland,  and  the  Attorney- 
general  and  Solicitor-general  of  Ireland.  Oocasion- 
aEy,  but  exceptionally,  the  Commander-in-chief,  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  A  ministry  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  ministry  of  the  person  who  is  at  its  head. 

Meetings  of  the  cabinet  are  held  on  the  summons 
of  any  one  of  its  members,  usually  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Its  proceedings  are  secret  and  confidential, 
and  no  record  is  kept  of  its  resolutions,  which  are 
carried  into  effect  by  those  of  its  members  to  whose 
departments  they  severally  belong.  As  the  acts  of 
a  ministry  are  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called  in 
question  in  parliament,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
heads  of  the  chief  departments  should  have  seats  in 
either  House,  in  order  to  be  able,  when  required,  to 
give  prompt  explanations. 

A  government  exists  only  so  long  as  it  can  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  parliament.  The  sovereign 
has  the  power  to  dismiss  his  ministers  whenever 
they  cease  to  .possess  his  confidence,  but  such  a 
change  would  be  useless  without  the  support  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who,  by  withholding  their 
support,  could  paralyse  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. A  sovereign  has  sometimes  got  rid  of  a 
ministry  with  whose  policy  he  was  dissatisfied,  by 
dissolving  parliament,  and  appealing  to  the  country. 
Where  a  ministry  cannot  command  the  confidence 
of  parliament,  they  resign,  and  a  statesman  of  some 
other  political  party  is  sent  for  by  the  sovereign, 
and  authorised  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  AU  the 
adherents  of  a  ministry  filling  political  offices 
resign  along  with  it,  as  also  the  great  officers  of 
the  court,  and  those  officers  of  the  royal  household 
who  have  seats  in  either  house  of  parliament.  Some- 
tinaes  officers  holding  lucrative  appointments  which 
do  not  necessitate  resignation,  have  retired,  as  a 
manifestation  of  adherence  to  their  political  friends. 
In  addition  to  the  jninisters  already  named,  the 
following  adherents  of  the  ministry  go  out  of  office 
on  a  change  of  government :  the  three  junior  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  the  two  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
the  four  parliamentary  Under-secretaries  of  State, 
the  Paymaster-general,  the  Master-general  of  the 
Ordnance,  the  Surveyor-general  of  the  Ordnance, 
the  five  junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  President  and  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Vice-cham- 
berlain, the  Captain  of  the  Gentlemen-at-arms,  the 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  the  Lords  in 
Waiting,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Household,  the  Chief  Equerry,  or  Clerk 
Marshid,   the   Judge   Advocate-general,   and   the 


Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland.  The  private  secretary 
to  a  minister  loses  office  on  a  change,  his  api)oint- 
ment  being  a  purely  personal  one;  and  some 
changes  are  generally,  though  not  always  made  in 
ambassadors  extraordinary. 

In  1839,  when  Viscount  Melbourne's  ministry 
resigned.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  intrusted  by 
the  Queen  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry, 
proposed  that,  in  order  to  give  jjublic  proof  of  her 
Majesty's  confidence,  the  change  should  include 
the  chief  appointments  held  by  the  ladies  of  Her 
Majesty's  household.  The  Queen,  counselled  by 
Lord  Melbourne,  refused  her  consent  to  this  pro- 
posal, on  the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  the 
latest  precedents  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Sir 
Robert,  however  (with  whose  opinion  the  Duke  of 
■Wellington  expressed  concurrence),  considered  the 
change  a  necessary  one ;  and  as  he  refused  to  under- 
take the  formation  of  a  government  without  its 
being  adopted,  the  result  was  that  Lord  Melbourne 
and  his  colleagues  were  reinstated.  At  a  council 
held  on  their  resuming  office,  it  was  resolved,  '  That 
for  the  purpose  of  givmg  to  the  administration  the 
character  of  efficiency  and  stability,  and  those  marks 
of  the  constitutional  support  of  the  crown  that  are 
requisite  to  enable  it  to  act  usefully  to  the  public 
service,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  great  officers  of  the 
court,  and  situations  in  the  household  held  by 
members  of  parliament,  should  be  included  in  the 
political  arrangements  made  in  a  change  of  the 
administration.  But  they  are  not  of  opinion  that  a 
similar  principle  should  be  applied  or  extended  to 
the  offices  held  by  ladies  in  Her  Majesty's  household.' 

MraiUM  (Lat.  red-lead).    See  Lead. 

MINK.    See  Weasel. 

MI'NNESINGBBS,  a  designation  applied  to  the 
earliest  lyrio  poets  of  Germany  in  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  and  derived  from  the  word  Minne, 
or  love,  which  was  at  first  the  predominating,  and 
almost  sole  subject  treated  of  in  their  produc- 
tions. The  works  of  the  M.  are  for  the  most  part 
superior  to  those  of  their  more  generally  known 
contemporaries,  the  troubadours,  both  in  regard 
to  delicacy  of  sentiment,  elegance  and  variety  of 
rhythmical  structure,  and  grace  of  diction.  Henry 
of  Veldig,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  e.  at  the  court  of  the  Swabian,  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  regarded  as 
the  father-  of  the  M.,  and  Walther  von  der  Weide, 
who  was  born  about  1170,  as  the  last  of  this  great 
vocal  band,  which  included  emperors,  princes,  nobles, 
and  knights.  Many  of  their  productions  have  of 
course  perished,  although,  in  addition  to  a  very 
large  Collection  of  poems  by  anonymous  M.,  we  still 
possess  some  remains  of  the  songs  of  more  than 
ISCLknown  composers.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
of  these,  special  notice  is  due  to  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach  (q.  v.),  Henry  von  Ofterdingeu,  Hage- 
naue,  Hartmann  von  der  Aue  (q.  v.),  Gottfried  von 
Strasburg  (q.  v.).  Otto  von  Botenlauben,  Truchsess 
von  St  Gall,  and  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein — men  of 
noble  houses,  who,  although  they  belonged  to  every 
part  of  Germany,  wrote  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Swabian  dialect,  which,  during  the  brilhant  days  of 
the  Fredericks  and  Conrads  of  the  House  of  Swabia, 
was  the  language  of  the  court  in  Germany.  Among 
the  few  other  forms  of  German  employed  by  the  M., 
the  one  next  in  favour  was  the  Thuringian,  adopted 
in  compliment  to  Hermann,  Landgraf  of  Thuringia, 
who,  next  to  the  princes  of  the  Swabian  dynasty, 
was  the  most  munificent  patron  of  the  M.  during 
the  period  of  their  renown,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century.  Besides  songs  in  praise  of  women,  the 
M.  composed  odes  on  pubhc  or  private  occasions  of 
lament  or  joy,  distiches  or  axioms,  and  WachUkder, 
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or  watoh-songs,  in  whioli  the  lover  was  represented 
as  expostulating  -with  the  watchman,  who  kept 
guard  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  within  which  his 
lady-love  was  imprisoned,  and  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  grant  him  admittance  to  her  presence.  These 
songs  and  odes  were  recited  by  the  composer,  to  his 
own  accompaniment  on  the  viol ;  and  as  few  of 
the  M.  could  write,  their  compositions  were  pre- 
served mostly  by  verbal  tradition  only,  and  carried 
by  wandering  minstrels  from  castle  to  castle 
throughout  Germany,  and  even  beyond  its  borders. 
As  the  variety  of  rhythm  and  complicated  forms  of 
versification  affected  by  the  M.,  more  especially 
towards  the  decline  of  their  art,  rendered  it  difficult 
to  retain  by  memory  the  mass  of  Minnesong  which 
had  been  gradually  accumulated,  these  itinerant 
musicians  finally  made  use  of  written  collections,  a 
practice  to  which  alone  we  are  indebted  for  the 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  early  German  lyrical 
poetry  which  we  yet  possess.  The  glory  of  the 
M.  may  be  said  to  have  perished  with  the  downfall 
of  the  Swabian  dynasty,  under  which  greater  liberty 
of  thought  and  word  was  allowed  among  Germans 
than  they  again  enjoyed  for  many  ages ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  church  succeeded  in  re-asserting 
its  sway  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  it  had  lost 
under  the  rule  of  the  chivalric  Fredericks,  free- 
dom of  speech  and  action  was  trammelled,  and  song 
and  poetry  contemned.  Paraphrases  of  Scripture, 
hymns,  and  monkish  legends,  took  the  place  of  the 
chivalric  songs  of  the  nobly  bom  M.,  and  German 
poetry  was  for  a  time  almost  annihilated. 

In  the  14th  c,  the  art  of  Minnesong  was  partially 
revived,  although  under  a  rude  and  clumsily  elabor- 
ated form,  by  the  Master-singers,  a  body  of  men 
belonging  to  the  burgher  and  peasant  classes,  who, 
in  accordance  with  their  artisan  habits,  formed 
themselves  into  guilds  or  companies,  which  bound 
themselves  to  observe  certain  arbitrary  laws  of 
rhythm.  Nuremberg  was  the  focus  of  their  guilds, 
which  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  of  Germany, 
and  gained  so  iirm  a  footing  in  the  land,  that 
the  last  of  them  was  not  dissolved  at  TJlm  till 
1839.  As  the  title  of  Master  was  only  awarded 
to  a  member  who  invented  a  new  form  of  verse, 
and  the  companies  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
uneducated  persons  of  the  working-classes,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  extravagances  and  absur- 
dities of  every  kind  speedily  formed  a  leading 
characteristic  of  their  modes  of  versification ; 
attention  to  quantity  was,  moreover,  not  deemed 
necessary,  regard  being  had  merely  to  the  number 
of  the  syllables,  and  the  relative  position  and  order 
of  the  verses  and  rhymes.  Their  songs  were  lyrical, 
and  sung  to  miisic ;  and  although,  as  before  remarked, 
each  master  was  bound  to  devise  a  special  stole  or 
order  of  rhymes  for  each  of  his  compositions,  these 
stoles  were  subjected  to  a  severe  code  of  criticism, 
enacted  by  the  Tdbulatur,  or  rules  of  the  song- 
schools.  Among  the  few  Masters  who  exhibited 
any  genuine  poetic  feeling,  the  most  noted  were 
Heinrich  MUgeln,  Michael  Behaim,  and  the 
Nuremberg  shoemaker,  Hans  Sachs,  who  prided 
himself  on  having  composed  4275  Bar  or  Master 
Songs.  See  Tieck's  Minnelieder  aus  dem  Schwa- 
beschen  Zeitalier  (Berl.  1803),  and  Taylor's  Lays 
of  the  Minne  and  Master  Singers  (Lond.  1825). 

MINNESO'TA,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  lies  in  lat.  43°  3(y — 49°  N.,  and  long. 
89°  29—97°  5'  W.  It  is  380  miles  in  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  183  to  337 
from  east  to  west,  containing  an  area  of  81,259 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
British  possessions,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  connecting  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  with  Lake  Superior,  and  by  the 
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49th  parallel  of  latitude;  E.  by  Lake  Superior 
and  Wisconsin;  S.  by  Iowa;  and  W.  by  Dakota 
Territory  (q.  v.),  from  which  it  is  partly  divided 
by  the  Ked  Eiver  of  the  North.  It  contains  68 
counties,  and  its  chief  towns  are  St  Paul,  the 
capital,  St  Anthony,  Stillwater,  Winona,  Hastings, 
&c.  M.  contains  the  summit  of  the  central  table- 
land of  the  North  American  continent,  where, 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  are  the  sources 
of  rivers  which  find  their  outlets  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  state  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  Mississippi, 
Minnesota,  Red  River  of  the  North,  Rainy  Lake 
River,  and  their  branches,  and  has  more  than  1500 
miles  of  navigable  rivers.  The  country  abounds 
also  in  lakes  and  ponds.  The  sources  of  the  great 
rivers  are  1680  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Though  the  most  northerly  state  in  the  Union, 
M.  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  fertile,  and  salu- 
brious. The  winters  are  long  and  cold,  but  equable, 
and  the  country  is  rich  in  fertile  lands  and  forests. 
The  clear  waters  are  stored  with  fish,  and  game  is 
abundant.  The  scenery  is  varied  and  beautiful. 
The  Falls  of  St  Anthony  on  the  Mississippi  afford 
abundant  water-power.  Near  these  is  the  beautiful 
cascade  of  the  Minnehaha,  or  Laughing  Water,  45 
feet  perpendicular,  and  a  cavern,  explored  to  the 
depth  of  1000  feet.  M.  began  to  be  settled  in 
1845,  though  it  was  explored  by  the  French,  and 
trading-posts  established,  in  1680.  The  chief  route 
to  the  British  settlements  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  hes  through  Minilesota.  1200  miles  of 
railway  have  been  commenced,  for  which  grants  of 
government  lands  have  been  made  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  four  and  a  half  mOlions  of  acres.  The 
state  government  was  organised  in  1858.  Powerful 
Indian  tribes  still  occupy  the  western  and  northern 
portions  of  the  state,  and  some  of  these,  excited 
by  the  reports  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  failure  of  the 
government  agents  to  pay  their  annuities,  fell  upon 
the  settlers  in  1862,  and  committed  great  atrocities. 
A  large  nimaber  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  many 
were  hanged.    Pop.  in  1850,  6077 ;  in  1860,  173,855. 

MINNESOTA,  or  ST  PETER'S  RIVER,  rises 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Dakota  Territory, 
United  States  of  America,  runs  south-east  300  miles, 
to  South  Bend,  then  north-east  120  mdes,  and  falls 
into  the  Mississippi  at  Mendota.  It  is  navigable 
for  40  miles  by  steam-boats. 

MI'NNOW  {Leuciscus  phomnus),  a  small  fish  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace,  chub,  &c.,  of 
a  more  rounded  form  than  most  of  its  congeners,  a 
common  native  of  streams  with  gravelly  bottoms 
in  most  parts  of  Britain.  It  seldom  exceeds  three 
inches  in  length,  the  head  and  back  of  a  dusky 
oUve  colour,  the  sides  lighter  and  mottled,  the 
belly  white,  or,  in  summer,  pink.  Minnows  swim 
in  shoals,  feed  readily  either  on  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  if  sufficiently  soft,  and  are  said  to  be 
very  destructive  to  the  spawn  of  salmon  and  of  trout. 
Very  young  aiiglers  generally  begin  their  sport  by 
catching  minnow.  The  M.  is  a  fish  of  very  pleasant 
flavour.  A  casting-net  affords  the  means  of  taking 
it  in  sufficient  abundance.  It  is  a  favourite  bait  for 
pike  and  large  trout  or  perch. 

MINOR,  a  term  used  in  Music.  1.  In  the 
nomenclature  of  intervals.  The  interval  between 
any  note  and  another  is  named  according  to  the 
number  of  degrees  between  them  on  the  scale,  both 
notes  included.  The  interval  between  0  and  E  is 
called  a  third;  that  between  B  and  G  is  also  a 
third;  but  these  intervals  are  unequal,  the  one 
consisting  of  four  semitones,  the  other  of  three ;  the 
former  is  therefore  distinguished  as  a  major,  the 
latter  as  a  minor  interval.     2.  The  term  is  also 
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applied  to  one  of  the  two  modes  in  whioh  a  musical 
passage  may  be  composed.  The  scale  of  the  minor 
mode  differs  from  that  of  the  major  mode  in  the 
third  of  its  key-note  being  a  minor  instead  of  a 
major  third.    See  Music,  Mode. 

MINOR  is,  in  Scotch  Law,  the  term  describing  a 
person  who,  if  a  male,  is  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
21 ;  and  if  a  female,  is  between  12  and  21.  In  the 
preceding  period,  he  or  she  is  called  a  PupU.  In 
England,  the  technical  term  is  an  Infant  (q.  v.), 
which  includes  all  persons,  male  and  female,  under 
the  age  of  21.  In  Scotland,  a  minor  is  for  many 
purposes  sui  juris,  and  can  marry  without  anybody's 
consent,  and  can  also  make  a  will  of  movable  pro- 
perty. For  the  purposes,  however,  of  managing  his 
real  property  and  making  contracts,  curators  are 
often  necessary.  See  Infant,  Restitution,  Curator. 

MINOR  BARONS.  The  word  baron,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  feudalism,  signified  one  who  held 
lands  of  a  superior  by  military  tenure.  The  superior 
might  be  the  sovereign,  or  he  might  be  an  earl  or 
other  eminent  person*  who  held  of  the  sovereign. 
According  as  he  was  the  one  or  the  other,  the  baron 
was,  in  the  earliest  sense  of  the  distinction,  a  greater 
or  lesser  baron.  At  the  Conquest,  a  large  part  of 
the  soil  of  England  was  parceEed  by  ^Villiam  the 
Norman  among  his  military  retainers,  who  were 
bound  in  return  to-  perform  services,  to  do  homage, 
and  to  assist  in  administering  justice,  and  m 
transacting  the  other  business  done  in  the  court 
of  the  king.  400  of  these  tenants-in-chief  of  the 
crown  are  enumerated  in  Domesday  (q.  v.),  includ- 
ing among  them  '  vicecomites'  and  '  comites,'  who 
together  constituted  the  body  of  men  called  the 
Barons  of  England.  As  the  sovereign  was  entitled 
to  demand  from  the  barons  military  service^  homage, 
and  attendance  in  the  courts,  so,  many  of  the 
principal  barons,  particularly  such  of  them  as  were 
earls,  had  military  tenants,  from  whom  they  in  turn 
received  homage  and  assistance  in  administering 
justice  in  their  baronial  courts.  These  tenants  were 
barons  of  the  barons,  or,  in  the  earliest  sense, 
minor  barons ;  but  by  the  usage  of  England,  from 
the  Conquest  downwards,  they  were  seldom  called 
barons,  that  term  having  been  generally  restricted 
to  the  former  class,  the  holders  of  land  direct  from 
the  crown,  who  were  next  .to  the  king  in  dignity, 
formed  his  army  and  his  legislative  assembly,  and 
obtained  the  Great  Charter  from  King  John.  The 
subinfeudation  which  produced  the  minor  barons 
was  checked  by  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  directing 
that  all  persons  acquiring  lands  from  a  subject  should 
hold,  not  of  that  subject,  but  of  his  superior. 

Out  of  the '  commune  concilium'  of  the  king,  at 
which  all  his  barons  were  bound  to  attend,  arose  the 
parliament.  It  is  not  tiU  the  close  of  Henry  III.'s, 
or  beginning  of  Edward  I.'s  reign  that  we  find  a 
select  number  instead  of  the  whole  barons  attending. 
The  exact  period  of  the  change,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  made,  are  still  among  the  obscure 
points  of  English  history ;  it  has  been  thought  that 
after  the  rebellion  which  was  crushed  at  the  battle 
of  Evesham,  Henry  III.  summoned  only  those 
barons  who  were  most  devoted  to  his  interest. 
From  this  period,  a  new  distinction  between  major 
and  minor  barons  arose,  the  latter  term  being  no 
longer  applied  to  the  barons  of  the  barons,  but  to 
those  barons  of  the  crown  who  were  no  longer  sum- 
moned by  writ  to  parliament.  The  word  baron  was 
more  and  more  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  a 
baron  of  parUament,  and  the  right  or  duty  of  attend- 
ance came  in  process  of  time  to  be  founded,  not  on 
the  tenure,  but  on  the  writ. 

In  Scotland,  the  barons  (or  lairds)  were  such 
persona  as  held  their  lands  directly  of  the  crown. 


They  were  the  king's  advisers,  witnessed  his  charters, 
and  possessed  a  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  All 
had  to  give  attendance  in  the  Scottish  parhament, 
which  consisted  of  the  earls  and  barons  sitting 
together.  After  the  reign  of  James  I.,  some  of  the 
more  powerful  barons  appear  more  exclusively  as 
lords  of  parliament,  those  whose  incomes  were  below 
a  certain  amount  obtaining  a  dispensation  from 
attendance:  yet  all  possessed  a  right  to  attend 
parliament  tiU  1587,  when  the  barons  not  specially 
created  lords  of  parliament  were  required,  m  place 
of  personally  attending,  to  send  representatives  of 
their  order  from  each  sheriffdom,  "rhe  term  baron, 
however,  still  continued  in  Scotland  to  be  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  tenants  in  capiie,  such  of  them  as 
were  lords  of  parliament  being  distinctively  major, 
and  the  others  minor  barons ;  but  all  continuing  up 
to  1747  to  possess  an  extensive  civil  jurisdiction, 
and  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  from  which  only  treason 
and  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown  were  excluded.  The 
representative  minor  barons  sat  in  the  same  House 
with  the  major  barons,  and  their  votes  continued 
down  to  the  union  to  be  recorded  as  those  of  the 
'  Small  Barrounis.' 

MINO'RCA,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  Isles  (q.  v.), 
after  Majorca,  from  which  it  is  distant  25  miles 
north-east.  It  is  31  imles  long,  and  13  miles  in 
greatest  breadth,  with  an  area  of  about  300  square 
miles.  Pop.  31,443.  Its  coast,  broken  into  numer- 
ous bays  and  inlets,  is  fringed  with  islets  and 
shoals,  and  its  surface,  less  mountainous  than  that 
of  Majorca,  is  undulating,  rising  to  its  highest  point 
in  Mount  Toro,  4793  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  pro- 
ductions are  similar  to  those  of  the  larger  island, 
although  it  is  neither  so  fertile  in  soil  nor  so  well 
watered  as  Majorca.  The  chief  towns  are  Port 
Mahon,  the  capital  (q.  v.),  and  Ciudadela,  the  former 
capital,  with  a  pop.  of  about  4000. 

MI'NORITBS,  a  name  of  the  Franciscan  order 
(q.  v.),  derived  from  the  original  later  denomination 
adopted  by  their  founder,  Fratrea  Minorea.  This 
name  has  left  its  trace  in  the  popular  designation  of 
several  localities  both  in  English  and  foreign  cities. 

MI'NOS,  the  name  of  two  mythological  kings  of 
Crete.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Europa,  the  brother  of  Rhadamanthus, 
the  father  of  Deucalion  and  Ariadne,  and,  after  his 
death,  a  judge  in  the  infernal  regions. — The  second 
of  the  same  name  was  grandson  of  the  former,  and 
son  of  Lycastus  and  Ida.  To  him  the  celebrated 
Laws  of  Minos  are  ascribed,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  received  instruction  from  Jupiter.  He  was  the 
husband  of  that  PasiphaS  who  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur  (q.  v.)  Homer  and  Hesiod  know  of  only 
one  Minos,  the  king  of  Cnossus,  and  son  and  friend 
of  Jupiter. 

MI'NOTAUR  (i.  e.,  the  Bull  of  Minos),  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  conceptions  of  Grecian  Mjfthology, 
is  represented  as  the  son  of  PasiphaS  and  a  buU, 
for  which  she  had  conceived  a  passion.  It  was  half- 
man  half-buU,  a  man  with  a  bull's  head.  Minos, 
the  husband  of  PasiphaS,  shut  him  up  in  the 
Cnossian  Labyrinth,  and  there  fed  him  with  youths 
and  maidens,  whom  Athens  was  obliged  to  supply 
as  an  annual  tribute,  till  Theseus,  with  the  help  of 
Ariadne,  slew  the  monster.  The  M.  is,  with  some 
probability,  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Phoenician 
sun-god. 

MINSK,  a  government  and  province  of  Western  or 
White  Russia,  lies  south-east  of  WUna,  and  contains 
33,987  square  nules,  with  a  population  of  986,471, 
composed  chiefly  of  Russians,  Lithuanians,  Poles, 
and  Jews,  with  a  small  percentage  of  Tartars  and 
gipsies.  Five-sevenths  of  the  population  profess 
the  Greek  religion.     The  chief  articles  of  export 
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are  timljer,  salt,  and  corn,  whioli  are  brouglit  by 
river-carriage  to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  fine  cloths,  Hnen, 
and  sugar.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  is  covered 
to  a  large  extent  with  woods  and  marshes,  while 
in  many  other  places  it  is  a  sandy  waste,  but  in 
general  the  native  products  suffice  for  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  very  severe  in 
winter.  Cattle  and  sheep  breeding  are  pursued 
with  tolerable  success.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
south  or  marshy  portion  of  the  province  are  subject 
to  that  dreadful  disease,  the  Flica  Polonka  (q.  v.). 

MINSK,  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Svislocz,  an  affluent 
of  the  Beresina.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  has 
many  handsome  stone  edifices,  among  which  are  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  and  semi- 
naries, the  church  of  St  Catharine,  a  number  of 
educational  and  philanthropic  establishments,  a 
public  library,  and  a  theatre.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  wooUen  cloth  and  leather.  Pop.  27,063, 
many  of  whom  are  Jews. 

MINSTER.    See  Monastery. 

MINT  (Mentlta),  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  natural 
order  LdbiatcB ;  with  small,  funnel-shaped,  4-fid, 
generally  red  corolla,  and  four  straight  stamens. 
The  species  are  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  varying 
considerably  in  appearance,  but  all  with  creeping 
root-stocks.  The  flowers  are  whorled,  the  whorls 
often  grouped  in  spikes  or  heads.  The  species  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  world.  Some  of  them 
are  very  common  in  Britain,  as  Water  M.  (M. 
aqziatica),  which  grow  in  wet  grounds  and  ditches, 
and  Corn  M.  [m.  arvensis),  which  abounds  as  a 
weed  in  cornfields  and  gardens.  These  and  most  of 
the  other  species  have  erect  stems.  All  the  species 
contain  an  aromatic  essential  oil,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  are  more  or  less  medicinal.  The  most 
important  species  are  Spearmint,  Peppermint, 
and  Penny-royal. — Spearmint  or  Green  M.  (if. 
viridis),  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  globe ;  it  has  erect  smooth  stems,  from  one 
foot  to  two  feet  high,  with  the  whorls  of  flowers  in 
loose  cylindrical  or  oblong  spikes  at  the  top;  the 
leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  serrated,  destitute 
of  stalk,  or  nearly  so.  It  has  a  very  agreeable 
odour. — Peppermint  {M.  piperita),  a  plant  of  equally 
wide  distribution  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
world,  is  very  similar  to  spearmint,  but  has  the 
leaves  stalked,  and  the  flowers  in  short  spikes,  the 
lower  whorls  somewhat  distant  from  the  rest.  It  is 
very  readily  recognised  by  the  peculiar  pungency  of 
its  odour  and  of  its  taste. — Penny-royal  (Sf.  pule- 
gium),  also  very  cosmopolitan,  has  a  much-branched 
prostrate  stem,  which  sends  down  new  roots  as  it 
extends  in  length ;  the  leaves  ovate,  stalked ;  the 
flowers  in  distant  globose  whorls.  Its  smell 
resembles  that  of  the  other  mints. — All  these 
species,  in  a  wild  state,  grow  in  ditches  or  wet 
places.  AH  of  them  are  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  and 
peppermint  largely  for  medicinal  use  and  for 
flavouring  lozenges.  Mint  Sauce  is  generally  made 
of  spearmint;  which  is  also  used  for  flavouring 
soups,  &c.  A  kind  of  M.  with  lemon-scented 
leaves,  called  Bbrsamot  M.  (Jf.  citrata),  is  found 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Varieties  of  peppermint  and  horse-mint 
{M.  sylvestris),  with  crisped  or  inflato-rugose  leaves, 
are  much  cultivated  in  Germany  under  the  name 
of  Curled  M.  (Krause-minze) ;  the  leaves  being 
dried  and  used  as  a  domestic  medicine,  and  in 
poultices  and  baths.  All  kinds  of  M.  are  easily 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  or  by  cuttings.  It 
is  said  that  mice  have  a  great  aversion  to  M.,  and 
that  a  few  leaves  of  it  wiU  keep  them  at  a  distance. 
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Peppermint,  Penny -royal,  and  Spearmint,  are  used 
in  medicine.  The  pharmacopceias  contain  an  aqua, 
spirUus,  and  oleum  of  each  of  them;  the  oflScinal 
part  being  the  herb,  which  should  be  collected 
when  in  flower.  Peppermint  is  a  powerful  diffusible 
stimulant,  and,  as  such,  is  antispasmodic  and 
stomachic,  and  is  much  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gastrodynia  and  flatulent  colic.  It  is  also 
extensively  used  in  mixtures,  for  covering  the  taste 
of  drugs.  Penny-royal  and  spearmint  are  similar  in 
their  action,  but  inferior  for  all  purposes  to  pepper- 
mint. The  ordinary  doses  are  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  the  aqua,  a  drachm  of  the  spirUus  (in  a 
wine-glassful  of  water),  and  from  three  to  five  drops 
of  the  oleum  (on  a  lump  of  sugar). 

MINT  (Lat.  moneta),  an  establishment  for  making 
coins  or  metallic  money  (see  Money).  The  early 
history  of  the  art  being  traced  under  the  head 
Numismatics,  the  present  article  is  mostly  confined 
to  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  the  British  mint,  and 
of  the  modem  processes  of  coining  as  there  followed. 
The  earliest  regulations  regarding  the  EngUsh 
mint  belong  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  An  officer 
called  a  reeve  is  referred  to  in  the  laws  of  Canute 
as  having  some  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  certain 
names  which,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  sovereign, 
appear  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  seem  to  have 
been  those  of  the  moneyers,  or  principal  officers  of 
the  mint,  till  recently,  an  important  class  of  function- 
aries, who  were  responsible  for  the  integrity  of  the 
coin.  Besides  the  sovereign,  barons,  bishops,  ^nd 
the  greater  monasteries  had  their  respective  mints, 
where  they  exercised  the  right  of  coinage,  a  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  by  Wolsey  as  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  Archbishop  of  York. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  officers  of  the 
royal  mint  became  to  a  certain  extent  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  exchequer.  Both  in  Saxon  and 
Norman  times,  there  existed,  under  control  of  the 
principal  mint  in  London,  a  number  of  provincial 
mints  in  different  towns  of  England ;  there  were  no 
fewer  than  38  in  the  time  of  Ethelred,  and  the 
last  of  them  were  only  done  away  with  in  the 
reigned  WUliam  III.  The  officers  of  the  mint  were 
formed  into  a  corporation  by  a  charter  of  Edward  II. ; 
they  consisted  of  the  warden,  master,  comptroller, 
assay-master,  workers,  coiners,  and  subordinates. 

The  seignorage  for  coining  at  one  time  formed  no 
inconsiderable  item  in  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 
It  was  a  deduction  made  from  the  buUiou  coined, 
and  comprehended  both  a  charge  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  coinage,  and  the  sovereign's  profat  in 
virtue  of  his  prerogative.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
the  seignorage  amounted  to  6d.  in  the  pound;  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Is.  i^d.  By  18  Car.  II.  c.  5, 
the  seignorage  on  gold  was  abolished,  and  has  never 
since  been  exacted.  The  shere,  or  remedy,  as  it  is 
now  called,  was  an  allowance  for  the  unavoidable 
imperfection  of  the  coin. 

The  function  of  the  mint  is  in  theory  to  receive 
gold  in  ingots  from  individuals,  and  return  an  equal 
weight  in  sovereigns ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  gold  is 
now  exclusively  coined  for  the  Bank  of  England ; 
for,  though  any  one  has  still  the  right  to  coin  gold 
at  the  mint,  the  merchant  or  dealer  has  ceased 
to  obtain  any  profit  for  so  doing,  as  the  Bank  is 
compelled  to  purchase  all  gold  tendered  to  it  at  the 
fixed  price  of  £3,  176'.  9d.  an  ounce.  The  increment 
on  the  Assay  (q.  v.),  or  on  the  fineness  of  the  metal, 
which  augments  the  standard  weight,  and  therefore 
the  value  of  the  gold,  is  a  more  considerable  source  of 
profit  to  the  importer  of  gold.  The  ordinary  trade 
assay,  on  which  the  importer  purchases  the  bullion, 
does  not  by  usage  come  closer  than  -Jth  of  a  carat 
grain  or  7i  grains  per  lb.  troy.    Before  being  coined, 
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the  gold  is  subjected  to  a  second  and  more  delicate 
assay  at  the  mint,  and  the  importer  receives  the 
benefit  of  the  difference,  amounting  to  about  ^^^th  of 
a  carat  grain  =  3J  troy  grains,  or  nearly  8d.  per  lb. 
weight. 

Suver,  -wbioh  was  formerly,  concurrently  with 
gold,  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  has,  by  66 
Geo.  III.  0.  68,  ceased  to  be  so.  There  is  a  seignorase 
on  both  silver  and  copper  money,  amounting  m 
silver  to  20  per  cent.,  when  the  price  of  silver  is 
6s.  per  oimoe,  which,  however,  from  the  tear  and 
wear  of  the  coin,  brings  small  profit  to  the  crown. 
On  the  copper  coinage,  the  seignorage  is  no  less 
than  100  per  cent,  on  the  average  price  of  copper. 
The  profits  of  the  seignorage,  formerly  retained  by 
the  master  of  the  mint,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
coinage,  have,  since  1837,  been  paid  into  the  Bank, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

A  new  mint  was  erected  on  Towerhill  in  1810. 
In  1815,  some  alterations  were  made  in  its  constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  1851  a  complete  change  was  introduced 
in  the  whole  system  of  administration.  The  control 
of  the  mint  is  now  vested,  subject  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Treasury,  in  a  master  and  a  deputy-master, 
and  comptroller.  The  mastership,  which  had,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  become  a  political 
appointment,  held  by  an  adherent  of  the  government, 
has  been  restored  to  the  position  of  a  permanent 
office,  the  master  being  the  ostensible  executive 
head  of  the  establishment.  The  operative  depart- 
ment is  intrusted  to  the  assayer,  the  melter,  and  the 
refiner.  The  moneyers,  who  from  early  times  tiU  a 
very  recent  period  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  exten- 
sive corporate  privileges  and  exemptions,  were 
contractors  with  the  crown  for  the  execution  of  the 
coinage.  Their  office  was  abolished  with  the  recent 
change  of  system ;  and  the  contracts  with  the  crown 
are  now  entered  into  by  the  master  of  the  mint,  who 
also  makes  subordinate  contracts  for  the  actual 
manufacture  of  the  coin.  Other  contracts  are  taken 
by  the  medallists  of  Birmingham,  where  one  firm 
especially,  that  of  Ralph  Heaton  &  Co.,  whose 
machinery  is  said  to  excel  that  of  the  Eoyal  Mint 
in  efficiency,  not  only  manufactures  coin  for  our 
own,  but  also  takes  large  contracts  from  foreign 
governments  both  in  copper  and  silver.  Another 
firm  assisted  in  making  the  bronze  coinage  of  this 
country  lately  issued.  These  firms  have  no  special 
privileges,  but  tender  for  the  government  contracts 
when  ofiered  in  the  usual  way,  and  give  the  necessary 
securities. 

Processes  of  coining. — Down  to  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c,  little  or  no  improvement  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  art  of  coining  from  the  time  of  its  inven- 
tion. The  metal  was  simply  hammered  into  slips, 
which  were  afterwards  cut  up  into  squares  of  one 
size,  and  then  forged  round.  The  required  impres- 
sion was  given  to  these  by  placing  them  in  turn 
between  two  dies,  and  striking  them  with  a  hammer. 
As  it  was  not  easy  by  this  method  to  place  the  dies 
exactly  above  each  other,  or  to  apply  proper  force, 
coins  so  made  were  always  faulty,  and  had  the  edges 
unfinished,  which  rendered  them  liable  to  be  clipped. 
The  first  great  step  was  the  application  of  the 
screw,  invented  in  1553  by  a  French  engraver  of  the 
name  of  Brucher.  The  plan  was  found  expensive  at 
first,  and  it  was  not  tUl  1662  that  it  altogether  super- 
seded the  hammer  in  the  English  mint.  The  chief 
steps  in  coining  as  now  practised  are  as  follows :  The 
gold  or  silver  to  be  coined  is  sent  to  the  mint  in  the 
form  of  ingots  (Ger.  eingiessen,  Du.  ingieien,  to  pour 
in,  to  cast),  or  castings  ;  those  of  gold  weighing  each 
about  180  oz.,  while  the  silver  ingots  are  much  larger. 
Before  melting,  each  ingot  is  tested  as  to  its  purity  by 
Assaying  (q.  v.),  and  then  weighed,  and  the  results 
carefully  recorded.  For  meltmg  the  gold,  pots  or 
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crucibles  of  plumbago  are  used,  made  to  contain  each 
about  1200  oz.  The  pots  being  heated  white,  in  fur- 
naces, the  charge  of  gold  is  introduced  along  with 
the  proper  amount  of  copper  (d  epending  upon  the  state 
of  purity  of  the  gold  as  ascertained  by  the  assay), 
to  bring  it  to  the  standard,  which  is  22  parts  of  pure 
gold  to  2  of  copper  (see  Alloy).  The  metal  when 
melted  is  poured  into  iron  moulds,  which  form  it 
into  bars  21  inches  long.  If  inch  broad,  and  1  inch 
thick,  if  for  sovereigns ;  and  somewhat  narrower, 
if  for  half-sovereigns.  For  melting  silver  (the  alloy 
of  which  is  adjusted  to  the  standard  of  222  parts 
of  silver  to  18  of  copper),  malleable  iron  pots  are 
used,  and  the  metal  is  oast  into  bars  similar  to 
those  of  gold. 

The  new  copper,  or  rather  bronze  coinage,  issued 
in  1860,  is  an  alloy  consisting  of  95  parts  of  copper, 
4  of  tin,  and  1  of  zinc.  The  coins  are  only  about 
half  the  weight  of  their  old  copper  representatives. 
The  processes  of  casting  and  coining  the  bronze 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and 
silver. 

The  operation  of  rolling  follows  that  of  casting. 
It  consists  in  repeatedly  passing  the  bars  between 
pairs  of  rollers  with  hardened  steel  surfaces,  driven 
by  steam-power ;  the  rollers  being  brought  closer 
and  closer  as  the  thickness  becomes  reduced.  At  a 
certain  stage,  as  the  bars  become  longer,  they  are 
cut  into  several  lengths ;  and  to  remove  the  hard- 
ness induced  by  the  pressure,  they  are  annealed. 
The  finishing  rollers  are  so  exquisitely  adjusted  that 
the  JSlets  (as  the  thinned  bars  are  called)  do  not 
vary  in  thickness  in  any  part  more  than  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  The  slips  are  still 
further  reduced  in  the  British  mint  at  what  is  called 
the  'draw-bench,'  where  they  are  drawn  between 
steel  dies,  as  in  wire-drawing,  and  are  then  exactly 
of  the'necessary  thickness  for  the  coin  intended. 

The  fillets  thus  prepared  are  passed  to  the  tryer, 
who,  with  a  hand-punch,  cuts  a  trial-blank  from 
each,  and  weighs  it  in  a  balance ;  and  if  it  vary 
more  than  -jth  of  a  grain,  the  whole  fillet  is 
rejected. 

For  cutting  out  the  hlanka  of  which  the  coins  are 
to  be  made,  there  are  in  the  British  mint  twelve 
presses  arranged  in  a  circle,  so  that  one  wheel  with 
driving  cams,  placed  in  the  centre,  works  the  whole. 
The  punches  descend  by  pneumatic  pressure,  and 
the  fillets  are  fed  into  the  presses  by  boys,  each 
punch  cutting,  out  about  60  blanks  a  minute.  The 
scrap  left  after  the  blanks  are  cut  out,  called  scissel, 
is  sent  back  to  be  remelted. 

Each  blank  is  afterwards  weighed  by  the  auto- 
maton balance — a  beautiful  and  most  accmrate 
instrument,  which  was  added  to  the  mint  about 
ten  years  ago.  It  weighs  23  blanks  per  minute, 
and  each  to  the  O'Ol  of  a  grain.  The  standard 
weight  of  a  sovereign  is  123'274  grains,  but  the  mint 
can  issue  them  above  or  below  this  to  the  extent  of 
0'2568  of  a  grain,  which  is  called  the  remedy.  Blanks 
which  come  within  this  limit  are  dropped  by  the 
machine  into  a  'medium'  box,  and  pass  on  to  be 
coined.  Those  below  the  required  weight  are  pushed 
into  another  box  to  be  remelted,  but  those  above  it 
into  another,  and  are  reduced  by  filing.  The  correct 
blanks  are  afterwards  rung  on  a  sounding  iron,  and 
those  which  do  not  give  a  clear  sound  are  rejected 
as  dumb. 

To  insure  their  being  properly  milled  on  the  edge, 
the  blanks  are  pressed  edgeways  in  a  machme 
between  two  circular  steel-plates,  which  raises  the 
edges,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  their  being 
perfectly  round.  After  this  they  are  annealed  to 
soften  them,  before  they  can  be  struck  with  dies ; 
they  are  also  put  into  a  boiling  pot  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  remove  any  ojdde  of  copper  from  the 
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Burface.  Subsequently,  they  are  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  with  great  cai-e  iu  hot  sawdust,  and  finally 
in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  slightly  above  boiling 
water.  Without  these  precautions,  the  beautiful 
bloom  upon  new  coin  could  not  be  secured. 

We  now  come  to  the  press-room,  where  the  blanks 
receive  the  impression  which  makes  them  perfect 
coins.    The  coining-press  is  shewn  in  the  fig.  and 


Coining-press. 

there  are  eight  of  them  in  aU,  ranged  iu  a  row  upon 
a  strong  foundation  of  masonry.  CCB  is  the  massive 
iron  frame  into  which  the  screw  D  works,  the  upper 
part  B  being  perforated  to  receive  it.  On  the  bottom 
of  this  screw  the  upper  steel  die  is  fixed  by  a  box, 
the  lower  die  being  fixed  in  another  box  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  press.  The  dies  have,  of  course, 
the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  coin  upon  thenj. 
See  Die-sinking.  The  blank  coin  is  placed  on  the 
lower  die,  and  receives  the  impression  when  the 
screw  is  turned  round  so  as  to  press  the  two  dies 
forcibly  towards  each  other.  A  steel  ring  or  collar 
contains  the  coin  while  it  is  being  stamped,  which 
preserves  its  circular  form,  and  also  effects  the  mill- 
ing on  the  edge.  In  cases  where  letters  are  put  on 
the  edge  of  a  coin,  a  collar  divided  into  segments 
working  on  centre-pins,  is  used.      On  the  proper 
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pressure  being  applied,  the  segments  close  round, 
and  impress  the  letters  on  the  edge  of  the  coin. 

The  screw  of  the  press  is  put  in  motion  by  means 
of  the  piece  A,  which  is  worked  by  machinery 
driven  by  steam-power,  and  situated  in  an  apart- 
ment above  the  cpining-room.  The  steam-engine 
exhausts  an  air-chamber,  and  from  the  vacuum  pro- 
duced, an  air-engine  works  a  series  of  air-pumps, 
which  communicate  a  more  exact  and  regular 
motion  to  the  machinery  of  the  stamping-presses 
than  by  the  ordinary  condensing  engine.  The 
loaded  arms  EH  strike  against  blocks  of  wood, 
whereby  they  are  prevented  from  moving  too  far, 
and  run  the  risk  of  breaking  the  hard  steel  dies  by 
bringing  them  in  contact.  The  press  brings  down 
the  die  on  the  coin  with  a  twisting  motion,  but  if 
it  were  to  rise  up  in  the  same  way,  it  would  abrade 
the  coin ;  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  arrangement 
which,  by  means  of  a  wide  notch  in  the  ring  3,  allows 
the  die  to  be  raised  up  a  certain  distance  before  it 
begins  to  turn  round  with  the  screw. 

Oa  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  the  arrangement  for 
feeding  the  blanks  and  removing  the  coins  as  they 
are  stamped,  is  shewn.  A  lever  HIK,  moving  on  a 
fulcrum  I,  is  supported  by  a  bar  Q,  fixed  to  the  side 
of  the  press.  The  top  of  this  lever  is  guided  by  a 
sector  7  fixed  upon  the  screw  T>.  In  this  sector 
there  is  a  spiral  groove,  which,  as  the  screw  turns 
round,  moves  the  end  H  of  the  lever  to  or  from  the 
screw,  the  other  end  K  being  moved  at  the  same 
time  either  towards  or  away  n-om  the  centre  of  the 
press.  The  lower  end  of  the  lever  moves  a  slider  L, 
which  is  directed  exactly  to  the  centre  of  the  press, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  die. 
The  slider  is  a  thin  steel-plate  in  two  pieces  united 
by  a  joint,  and  having  a  circular  cavity  at  the  end, 
which,  when  its  limbs  are  shut,  grasps  a  piece  of 
coin  by  the  edge.  This  piece  drops  out  on  the 
limbs  separating.  There  is  a  tube  at  K  which  an 
attendant  keeps  filled  with  blank  pieces ;  it  is  open 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  pieces  rest  on  the  slider. 
When  the  press  is  screwed  down,  the  slider  is  drawn 
back  to  its  furthest  extent,  and  its  circular  end 
comes  exactly  beneath  the  tube.  A  blank  piece  of 
coin  now  drops  in,  and .  is  carried,  when  the  screw 
rises,  to  the  coUar  which  fits  over  the  lower  die. 
The  slider  then  returns  for  another  blank,  while 
the  upper  die  descends  to  give  the  impression  to  the 
coin.  Each  time  the  slider  brings  a  new  blank  to 
the  die,  it  at  the  same  time  pushes  off  the  piece  last 
struck.  An  arrangement  of  springs  lifts  the  milled 
collai?  to  enclose  the  coin  while  it  is  being  struck. 

It  is  found  on  examining  the  coins  that  about 
1  in  200  is  imperfectly  finished ;  these  being 
rejected,  the  rest  are  finally  weighed  into  bags, 
and  subjected  to  the  process  of  pixiiirf.  This  con- 
sists in  taking  from  each  bag  a  certain  number  of 
sovereigns  or  other  coins,  and  subjecting  them  to 
a  final  examination  by  weight  and  assay,  before 
they  are  delivered  to  the  public. 

MI'NTJET,  the  air  of  a  most  graceful  danosi 
•originally  from  Poitou,  in  France.  It  is  performed 
in  a  slow  tempo.  The  first  minuet  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  LuUy  the  Elder,  and  was  danced 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1653  at  Versailles  with  his  mistress. 
The  music  of  the  minuet  is  in  |  time,  and  is  still 
well  known  in  England  by  the  celebrated  Minuet 
de  la  Cour,  which  is  frequently  introduced  in  stage 
performances. 

MI'NUTE,  a  rough  draft  of  any  proceeding  or 
instrument ;  so  called  from  being  taken  down  shortly 
and  in  minute  or  small  writing,  to  be  afterwards 
ingrossed.  See  Inoeoss.^ — Minute,  in  Law,  is  a 
memorandum  or  record  of  some  act  of  a  court  or 
of  parties ;  in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  used  chiefly  in 
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Scotland,  as  in  the  case  of  Tninute  of  agreement, 
minute  of  sale,  &c. 

MINUTE,  tlje  60tli  part  of  an  hour;  also  the 
60th  part  of  a  degree  of  a  circle.  See  Sexagesimal 
Arithmetic— Minute,  in  Architecture,  is  the  60fch 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  of  a  classic  column, 
measured  at  the  base.  It  is  used  as  a  measure  to 
determine  the  proportions  of  the  order. 

MI'OCENB  (Gr.  less  recent),  a  term  introduced 
by  Lyell  to  characterise  the  Middle  Tertiary  strata, 
■which  he  supposes  to  contain  a  smaller  proportion 
of  recent  species  of  moUusca  than  the  newer  Plio- 
cene, and  more  than  the  older  Eocene.  He  estimates 
the  proportion  of  living  to  fossil  species  in  the 
Miocene  at  25  per  cent. 

Strata  of  this  age  occur  in  Britain  in  two  limited 
and  far  separatedlocalities — in  the  island  of  Mull, 
and  at  Dartmoor  in  the  south-east  of  England.  In 
this  last  district,  they  exist  at  Bovey  Traoey,  in  a 
flat  area  of  ten  miles  long  by  two  miles  broad,  and 
consist  of  clay  interstratified  with  beds  of  imperfect 
lignites.  Pengelly  and  Heer  have  recently  examined 
the  strata  of  this  small  basin,  and  have  found  that 
all  the  plants  are  of  Miocene  age,  and  belong  to  the 
same  species  as  those  found  in  similar  deposits,  not 
only  on  the  continent,  but  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Arctic  America.  Their  fades  indicates  a  warmer 
climate  than  the  present,  and  the  geographical  range 
of  the  species  is  unexampled  in  the  existing  flora. 
The  Mull  beds  are  situated  at  the  headland  of 
Ardtnn,  and  consist  of  interstratified  basalts,  ashes, 
and  lignites.  There  are  three  leaf-beds,  varying  in 
thickness  from  I4  to  2^  feet,  separated  by  two  beds 
of  ash,  the  whole  resting  on,  and  covered  by  strata 
of  basalt.  The  whole  thickness  is  131  feet.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  leaf-beds  were  deposited  in  a 
shallow  lake  or  marsh,  in  the  vicinity  of  an  active 
volcano.  One  of  the  beds  consists  of  a  mass  of 
compressed  leav.es  without  stems,  and  accompanied 
with  abundant  remains  of  an  equisetum,  which  grew 
in  the  marsh  into  which  the  leaves  were  blown. 
The  leaves  belong  to  dicotyledons  and  coniferse, 
and  are  of  species  similar  to  those  of  Bovey  Tracey. 

The  Fahluns  of  France  are  of  this  age,  as  are  also 
part  of  the  Mollassi  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Mayence 
and  Vienna  basins.  Of  the  same  period  are  the 
highly  fossiliferous  deposits  in  the  Sewalik  Hills, 
India,  containing  the  remains  of  several  elephants,  a 
mammoth,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  and  large  ostrich, 
besides  several  carnivora,  monkeys,  and  crocodiles, 
and  a  large  tortoise,  whose  shell  measured  20  feet 
across.  The  European  beds  contain  the  remains  of 
the  Dinotherium  (q.  v.). 

MIEABEAU,  HoNORi  Gabriel  Eiquetti,  Comte 
BE,  was  bom  9th  March  1749,  at  Bignon,  near 
Nemours.  He  was  descended,' by  his  own  account, 
from  the  ancient  Florentine  family  of  Arrighetti, 
who  being  expelled  from  their  native  city  in  1268, 
on  account  of  Ghibelline  politics,  settled  in  Provence. 
Jean  de  Eiquetti  or  Arrighetti  purchased  the  estate 
of  Mirabeau  in  1562;  his  grandson,  Thomas,  hap- 

Sened  to  entertain  here,  in  1660,  Louis  XIV.  and 
ardinal  Mazarin,  on  which  occasion  he  received 
from  the  monarch  the  title  of  Marquis  Victor 
Eiquetti.  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  (born  1715,  died 
1789),  the  father  of  Honorg,  was  a  vain  and  foolish 
man,  wasted  his  patrimony,  wrote  books  of  philan- 
thropy and  philosophy,  as  L'Ami  des  Hommes 
(5  vols.  Par.  1755),  and  was  a  cruel  tyrant  in  his  own 
house.  He  procured  no  fewer  than  fifty-foiir  lettres 
de  cachet  at  different  times  against  his  wife  and 
his  children.  Honor6,  his  eldest  son,  was  endowed 
with  an  athletic  frame  and  extraordinary  mental 
abilities,  but  was  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  disposed  to 
every  kind  of  excess.     He  became  a  lieutenant  in  a 


cavalry  regiment ;  but  continued  to  prosecute  vari- 
ous branches  of  study  with  great  eagerness,  whilst 
outrunning  his  companions  in  a  career  of  vice.  An 
intrigue  with  the  youthful  wife  of  an  aged  marquis 
brought  him  into  danger,  and  he  fled  with  her  to 
Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  sub- 
sisted by  his  pen,  amongst  other  productions  of 
which,  his  Esaai  sur  le  Despotisme  attracted  great 
attention.  Meanwhile,  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced against  him ;  and  the  French  minister,  at 
his  father's  instigation,  demanding  that  he  should 
be  delivered  up  to  justice,  he  and  his  paramour  were 
apprehended  at  Amsterdam,  and  he  was  brought  to 
the  dungeon  at  Vincennes,  and  there  closely  im- 
prisoned for  42  months.  During  this  time  he  was 
often  in  great  want,  but  employed  himself  in  literary 
labours,  writing  an  Essai  sur  lei  Lettres,  de  Cacliet  et 
les  Prisons  d'etat,  which  was  published  at  Hamburg 
(2  vols.  1782),  and  a  number  of  obscene  tales,  by 
which  he  disgraced  his  genius,  although  their  sale 
supplied  his  necessities.  After  his  Uberation  from 
prison,  he  subsisted  chiefly  by  literary  labour,  and 
still  led  a  very  profligate  life.  He  wrote  many  effec- 
tive political  pamphlets,  particularly  against  the 
financial  administration  of  Calonne,  receiving  pecu- 
niary assistance,  it  was  said,  from  some  of  the  great 
bankers  of  Paris  ;  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party.  When  the  States-general  were  con- 
vened, he  sought  to  be  elected  as  a  representative  of 
the  nobles  of  Provence,  but  was  rejected  by  them  ou 
the  ground  of  his  want  of  property  ;  and  left  them 
with  the  threat  that,  like  Marius,  he  would  over- 
throw the  aristocracy.  He  purchased  a  draper's 
shop,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  Third 
Estate,  and  was  enthusiastically  returned  both  at 
Aix  and  Marseille.  He  chose  to  represent  Marseille, 
and  by  his  talents  and  admirable  oratorical  powers 
soon  acquired  great'  influence  in  the  States-general 
and  National  Assembly.  Barnave  well  characterised 
him  as  'the  Shakspeare  of  eloquence.'  He  stood 
forth  as  the  opponent  of  the  court  and  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, but  regarded  the  country  as  by  no  means 
ripe  for  the  extreme  changes  proposed  by  political 
theorists,  and  laboured,  not  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy,  but  for  the  abolition  of  despotism, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  throne. 
To  suppress  insurrection,  he  effected,  on  8th  July 
1789,  the  institution  of  the  National  Guard.  In 
some  of  the  contests  which  followed,  he  sacri- 
ficed his  popularity  to  maintain  the  throne.  The 
more  that  anarchy  and  revolutionary  frenzy  pre- 
vailed, the  more  decided  did  he  become  in  his 
resistance  to  their  progress ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  at  once 
against  the  supporters  of  the  ancient  despotism 
and  the  extreme  revolutionists.  The  king  and  hia 
friends  were  long  unwilling,  to  enter  into  any  rela- 
tions with  one  so  disreputable,  but  at  last,  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  it  was  resolved  that  M. 
should  be  in-vited  to  become  minister.  No  sooner 
was  this  kno'svn,  than  a  combination  of  the  most 
opposite  parties,  by  a  decree  of  7th  November  1789, 
forbade  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  as  minister. 
From  this  time  forth,  M.  strove  in  vain  in  favour  of 
the  most  indispensable  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  in  so  doing  exposed  himself  to  popular  indignar 
tiou.  He  stul  continued  the  struggle,  however, 
with  wonderful  ability,  and  sought  to  reconcile  the 
court  and  the  Eevolution.  In  December  1790;  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  in  February  1791,  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Both  in  the  Club  and  in  the  Assembly,  he  displayed 
great  boldness  and  energy ;  but  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  president  of  the  latter,  he  sank  into  a  state 
of  bodily  and  mental  weakness,  consequent  upon  his 
great  exertions  and  his  continued  debaucheries,  and 
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died  2d  April  1791.  He  waa  interred  with  great 
pomp  in  the  church  of  Saint  Genevieve,  the  '  Pan- 
theon;' but  his  body  was  afterwards  removed,  to 
make  room  for  that  of  Marat.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  pubhshed  at  Paris  in  9  vols,  in 
1825 — 1827.  His  natural  son,  Lucas  Montigny, 
published  MSmoires  Biographiques,  LittSraires  el 
Politiques  de  Miraheaw  (2d  edit.  8  vols.  Par. 
1841),  the  most  complete  account  which^'we  have  of 
his  life.  See  also  Carlyle's  sketch  of  Mirabeau  in 
his  Miscellaneous  Essays,  and  his  French  Revolution. 

MIRACLE,  a  term  commonly  apptfed  to  certain 
marvellous  works  (healing  the  sick,  raJising  the  dead, 
changing  of  water  into  wine,  &c.) /ascribed  in  the 
Bible  to  some  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  one  or  two  of  his  followers.  It  signifies 
simply  that  which  is  wonderful-/a  thing  or  a  deed 
to  be  wondered  at,  being  derived  directly  from 
the  Latin  miraculum,  a  thing/ unusual — an  object 
of  wonder  or  surprise.  The  same  meaning  is  the 
governing  idea  ia  the  term  applied  in  the  New  Test- 
ament to  the  Christian  miracles,  teras,  a,  marvel,  a 
portent ;  besides  which,  we  also  find  them  designated 
dunameis,  powers,  with  a  reference  to  the  power 
residing  in  the  miracle-worker ;  and  semeia,  signs, 
with  a  reference  to  the  character  or  pretensions  of 
which  they  were  assumed  to  be  the  witnesses  or 
guarantees.  Under  these  different  names,  the 
one  fact  recognised  is  a  deed  done  by  a  man,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  common  judgment  of  men  to 
exceed  man's  ordinary  powers ;  in  other  words,  a 
deed  supernatural,  above  or  beyond  the  common 
powers  of  nature,  as  these  are  understood  by  men. 

In  the  older  speculations  on  the  subject,  a  miracle 
was  generally  defined  to  be  a  violation  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  order  of  nature.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  was  argued  (as  by  Hume),  that  such  a  violation 
or  suspension  was  absolutely  impossible  and  incred- 
ible; it  was  maintained,  on  the  other,  that  the 
Almighty,  either  by  his  own  immediate  agency,  or 
by  the  agency  of  others,  could  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  order  to  secure 
certain  ends,  which,  without  that  interference,  could 
not  have  been  secured,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
incredible  in  the  idea  of  a  law  being  suspended  by 
the  Person  by  whom  it  had  been  made.  The  laws 
of  nature  and  the  will  or  providence  of  God 
were,  in  this  view,  thus  placed  in  a  certain  aspect  of 
opposition  to  each  other,  at  points  here  and  there 
clashing,  and  the  stronger  arbitrarily  asserting  its 
supeiiority.  Such  a  view  has,  with  the  advance  of 
philosophical  opinion,  appeared  to  many  to  be 
inadequate  as  a  theory,  and  to  give  an  unworthy 
conception  of  the  Divine  character.  The  great 
principle  of  Law,  as  the  highest  conception  not  only 
of  nature,  but  of  Divine  Providence,  in  all  its 
manifestations,  has  asserted  itself  more  dominantly 
in  the  realm  of  thought,  and  led  to  the  rejection  of 
the  apparently  conflicting  idea  of  'interference,' 
implied  in  the  old  notion  of  miracle.  Order  in 
nature,  and  a  just  and  uncapricious  will  in  God,  were 
felt  to  be  first  and  absolutely  necessary  principles. 
The  idea  of  miracle,  accordingly,  which  seems  to  be 
now  most  readily  accepted  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Christian  religion,  has  its  root  iu  this  recognised 
necessity. 

All  law  is  regarded  as  the  expression,  not  of  a 
lifeless  force,  but  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  just  will. 
All  law  must  develop  itself  through  natural  pheno- 
mena ;  but  it  is  not  identified  with  or  bound  down 
to  any  necessary  series  of  these.  If  we  admit  the 
mainspring  of  the  universe  to  be  a  hving  will,  then 
we  may  admit  that  the  phenomena  through  which 
that  will,  acting  in  the  form  of  law,  expresses  itself, 
may  vary  without  the  will  varying  or  the  law  being 
broken.    We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  mode 
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of  operation  in  any  recorded  miracle ;  we  only  see 
certain  results.  To  affirm  that  these  results  are 
either  impossible  in  themselves,  or  necessarily  viola- 
tions of  natural  law,  is  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on 
imperfect  data.  We  can  only  say  that,  under  an 
impulse  which  we  must  believe  proceeds  from  the 
Divine  wiU,  in  which  all  law  exists,  the  phenomena 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  expect  have  not 
followed  on  their  ordinary  conditions.  But  from 
our  point  of  view  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  question 
as  to  Jiow  this  happens  is  one  of  interference  or 
violation  ;  it  is  rather,  probably,  one  of  higher  and 
lower  action.  The  miracle  may  be  but  the  expres- 
sion of  one  Divine  order  and  beneficent  wUl  ia  a  new 
shape — the  law  of  a  greater  freedom,  to  use  the 
words  of  Trench,  swallowing  up  the  law  of  a  lesser. 

Nature  being  but  the  plastic  medium  through 
which  God's  will  is  ever  manifested  to  us,  and  the 
design  of  that  will  being,  as  it  necessarily  must  be, 
the  good  of  his  creatures,  that  theory  of  miracle  is 
certainly  most  rational  which  does  not  represent 
the  ideas  of  laws  and  of  the  will  of  God  as  separate 
and  opposing  forces,  but  which  represents  the  Divine 
will  as  working  out  its  highest  moral  ends,  not 
against,  but  through  law  and  order,  and  evolving 
from  these  a  new  issue,  when  it  has  a  special  bene- 
ficent purpose  to  serve.  And  thus,  too,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  in  miracle  not  only  a  wonder  and  a 
power,  but  a  sign — a  revelation  of  Divine  character, 
never  arbitrary,  always  generous  and  loving,  the 
character  of  one  who  seeks  through  all  the  ordinary 
courses  of  nature  and  operation  of  law  to  further 
His  creatures'  good,  and  whose  will,  when  that  end 
is  to  be  served,  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  neces- 
sary mode  or  order  of  expression.  Rightly  inter- 
preted, miracle  is  not  the  mere  assertion  of  power, 
or  a  mere  device  to  impress  an  impressible  mind; 
it  is  the  revelation  of  a  will  which,  while  leaving 
nature  as  a  whole  to  its  established  course,  can  yet 
witness  to  itself  as  above  nature,  when,  by  doing  so, 
it  can  help  man's  moral  and  spiritual  being  to  grow 
into  a  higher  perfection. 

The  evidence  for  the  Christian  miracles  is  of  a 
twofold  kind — external  and  internal.  As  alleged 
facts,  they  are  supposed  to  rest  upon  competent 
testimony,  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  who 
were  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor  had  any 
motive  to  deceive  others.  They  occurred  not  in 
privacy,  like  the  alleged  •  supernatural  visions  of 
Mohammed,  but  for  the  most  part  in  the  open  light 
of  day,  amidst  the  professed  enemies  of  Christ. 
They  were  not  isolated  facts,  nor  wrought  ten- 
tatively, or  with  difficulty;  but  the  repeated,  the 
overflowing  expression,  as  it  were,  of  an  apparently 
supernatural  hfe.  It  seems  impossible  to  conceive, 
therefore,  that  the  apostles  could  have  been  deceived 
as  to  their  character.  They  had  all  the  means  of 
scrutinising  and  forming  a  judgment  regarding 
them  that  they  could  well  have  possessed ;  and  if 
not  deceived  themselves,  they  were  certainly  not 
deceivers.  There  is  no  historical  criticism  that 
would  now  maintain  such  a  theory ;  even  the 
most  positive  unbelief  has  rejected  it.  The  career 
of  the  apostles  forms  throughout  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  deep-hearted  and  incorruptible  sincerity 
that  animated  them.  The  gospel  miracles,  more- 
over, are  supposed  in  themselves  to  be  of  an  obvi- 
ously Divine  character.  They  are,  in  the  main, 
miracles  of  healing,  of  beneficence,  in  which  the 
light  equally  of  the  Divine  majesty  and  of  the 
Divine  love  shines— witnessing  to  the  eternal  life 
which  underlies  all  the  manifestations  of  decay, 
and  all  the  traces  of  sorrow  in  the  lower  world 
and  lifting  the  mind  directly  to  the  contemplation 
of  his  life. 

MIRACLE  PLAYS.    See  Mysteries. 


MIRAGE— MIREOE. 


MIRA'GE,  a  phenomenon  extremely  common  in 
certain  localities,  and  as  simple  in  its  origin  as 
astonishing  in  its  effects.  Under  it  are  classed  the 
appearance  of  distant  objects  as  double,  or  as  if 
suspended  in  the  air,  erect  or  inverted,  &c.  One 
cause  of  mirage  is  a  diminution  of  the  density  of  the 
air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced  by  the 
transmission  of  heat  from  the  earth,  or  in  some 
other  way ;  the  denser  stratum  being  thus  placed 
above,  instead  of,  as  is  usually  the  case,  bdow  the 
rarer.  Now,  rays  of  light  from  a  distant  object,  situ- 
ated in  the  denser  medium  (i.  e.,  a  little  above  the 
earth's  level),  coming  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
to  the  earth's  surface,  meet  the  rarer  medium  at 
a  very  obtuse  angle,  and  (see  RBrBACTiON)  instead 
of  passing  into  it,  are  reflected  back  to  the  dense 
medium ;  the  common  surface  of  the  two  media  acting 
as  a  mirror.  Suppose,  then,  a  spectator  to  be  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  and  look- 
ing at  an  object  situated  like 
himself  in  the  denser  stratum 
of  air,  he  wiU.  see  the  object  by 
means  of  directly  transmitted 
rays ;  but  besides  this  (see  fig.  2), 
rays  from  the  object  will  be 
reflected  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  rarer  stratum  of  air 
beneath  to  his  eye.  The  image 
produced  by  the  reflected  rays 
wiU  appear  inverted,  and  below 
the  real  object,  just  as  an  image 
reflected  in  water  appears  when 
observed  from  a  distance.  If  the 
object  is  a  cloud  or  portion  of 
sky,  it  wiU  appear  by  the  reflected 
rays  as  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  sheet  of  water ; 
also,  as  the  reflecting  surface  is 
irregular,  and  constantly  varies  its  position,  owing 
to  the  constant  communication  of  heat  to  the  upper 
stratum,  the  reflected  image  will  be  constantly 
varying,  and  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  water 
surface  ruffled  by  the  wind.  'This  form  of  mirage, 
which  even  experienced  travellers  have  found  to  be 
completely  deceptive,  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
the  arid  deserts  of  Lower  Egypt,  Persia,  Tartary,  &o. 
In  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere,  reflection 
of  a  portion  only  of  the  rays  takes  place  at  the 
surface  of  the  dense  medium,  and  thus  double  images 
are  formed,  one  by  reflection,  and  the  other  Toy 
refraction — the  first  inverted,  and  the  second  erect. 
The  phenomena  of  mirage  are  frequently  much 
more  strange  and  complicated,  the  images  being 
often  much  distorted  and  magnified,  and  in  some 
instances  occurring  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  object,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tower  or  church  seen 
over  the  sea,  or  a  vessel  over  dry  land,  &c.  The 
particular  form  of  mirage  known  as  looming,  is  very 
frequently  observed  at  sea,  and  consists  ia  an 
excessive  apparent  elevation  of  the  object.  A  most 
remarkable  case  of  this  sort  occurred  on  the  26th  of 
July  1798,  at  Hastings.  From  this  place  the 
French  coast  is  fifty  miles  distant;  yet,  from  the 
sea-side  the  whole  coast  of  France  from  Calais  to 
near  Dieppe  was  distinctly  visible,  and  continued 
so  for  three  hours.  In  the  Arctic  regions  it  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  whale-tishera  to  discover 
the  proximity  of  other  ships  by  means  of  their 
images  seen  elevated  in  the  air,  though  the  ships 
themselves  may  be  below  the  horizon.  Generally, 
when  the  ship  is  above  the  horizon,  only  one  image, 
and  that  iaverted,  is  found ;  but  when  it  is  whoUy 
or  in  great  part  below  the  horizon,  double  images 
(see  fig.  1),  one  erect  and  the  other  inverted,  are 
frequently  seen.    The  faithfulness  and  distinctness 
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of  these  images  at  times  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact,  that  Captain  Sooresby,  while  cruising  off  the 
coast  of  GreeiJand  in  1822,  discovered  the  propinquity 


of  his  father's  ship  from  its  inverted  image  in  the 
sky.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  M.  occurred 
in  May  1854,  when,  froni  the  deck  of  H.  M.  screw- 
steamer,  ArcJier,  then  cruising  off  Oesel,  inthe  Baltic, 
the  whole  English  fieet  of  nineteen  sail,  then  nearly 
thirty  miles  distant,  was  seen  as  if  suspended  in 
the  air  upside  down.  Beside  such  phenomena  as 
these,  the  celebrated  Fata  Morgana  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina  sinks  into  insignificance.  The 
Spectre  of  the  Brochen,  in  Hanover,  is  another  cele- 
brated instance  of  mirage.  Its  varieties  are  indeed 
numberless,  and  we  refer  those  who  wish  for  further 
information  to  Brewster's  Optics,  Biot's  Traite  de 
Physique,  and  for  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
mirage  to  the  works  of  Biot,  Monge,  and  WoUaston. 
See  Sso  Eeflexion  and  Ebpbaction. 

MIEA'NDOLA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Modonti,  and  20  miles  north-north- 
east of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  low-lying  and  somewhat  unhealthy  flat, 
and  contains  numerous  churches,  a  cathedral,  and  a 
citadel.  Eice  is  much  cultivated  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  breeding  of  sUk-worms  is  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  Pop.  variously  stated  at  from 
6000  to  10,000. 

MIRECOURT,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Voages,  in  a  picturesque  district,  20  miles 
south  of  Nancy.  It  is  famous  for  its  manufactures 
of  lace,  and  of  church-organs  and  stringed  musical 
instruments.     Pop.  5368. 

MI'RFIELD,  a  manufacturing  village  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  three  miles  east  of 
Dewsbury.  The  manufactures  are  fancy  and  other 
woollen  fabrics,  and  cotton  goods.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  railway  centres  in  the  country.  Pop.  (1861) 
9263. 

MIRPU'R,  a  flourishing  town  of  India,  in  Sinde, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Piniari,  45  miles  south  of 
Hyderabad.  It  contains  a  fort  capable  of  accom- 
modating 200  men,  and  which  commands  the  route 
from  Hyderabad  to  Cutch.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.    Pop.  10,000. 

MIRROR,  a  reflecting  surface,  usually  made  of 
glass,  lined  at  the  back  with  a  brilliant  metal,  so  as 
strongly  to  reflect  the  image  of  any  object  placed 
before  it.  When  mirrors  were  invented,  is  not 
knoyyn,  but  the  use  of  a  reflecting  surface  would 
become  apparent  to  the  first  person  who  saw  his 
own  image  reflected  from  water ;  and  probably  for 
ages  after  the  civilisation  of  man  commenced,  the 
still  waters  of  ponds  and  lakes  were  the  only 
mirrors ;  but  we  read  in  the  Pentateuch  of  mirrors 
of  brass  being  used  by  the  Hebrews.     Mirrors  of 
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bronze  were  iu  very  common  use  amongst  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  of  which 
many  specimens  are  preserved  in  museums.  Praxi- 
teles taught  the  use  of  silver  in  the  manufacture  of 
mirrors  iu  the  year  328  B.  c.  Mirrors  of  glass  were 
first  made  at  Venice  in  1300 ;  and  judging  from 
those  still  in  existence — of  which  one  may  be  seen 
at  Holyrood  Palace,  in  the  apartments  of  Queen 
Mary — they  were  very  rude  contrivances,  compared 
with  modern  ones.  It  was  not  until  1673  that 
the  making  of  mirrors  was  introduced  into  England. 
It  is  now  a  very  important  manufacture ;  and 
mirrors  can  he  produced  of  any  size  to  which  plate- 
glass  can  be  cast.  After  the  plate  of  glass  is 
polished  on  both  sides,  it  is  laid  on  a  perfectly 
level  table  of  great  strength  and  solidity,  usually 
of  smooth  stone,  made  like  a  bUliard-table  with 
raised  edges ;  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  tinfoil  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  are 
then  put  on,  and  rubbed  down  smooth,  after  which 
the  whole  is  covered  with  quicksilver,  which 
immediately  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  tin.  The 
superfluous  mercury  is  then  run  off,  and  a  woollen 
cloth  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface,  and  square 
iron  weights  are  applied,  until  the  whole  presents  a 
compact  mass  of  iron  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  After  this  pressure  has  been  continued 
a  day  and  night,  the  weights  and  the  cloth  are 
removed,  and  the  glass  is  removed  to  another  table 
of  wood  with  a  movable  top,  which  admits  of  the 
glass  being  slightly  inclined  at  first,  and  the  inclin- 
ation gradually  increased,  until  the  unamalgamated 
quicksilver  has  perfectly  drained  away,  and  only 
the  surface  of  perfect  amalgam  remains  coating  the 
glass,  and  perfectly  adherent  to  it.  Erom  eighteen 
days  to  a  month  are  required  to  complete  this 
process. 

MI'RZA,  a,  contraction  of  Emir  Zadah,  '  son  of 
the  prince,'  is,  when  prefixed  to  the  surname  of  the 
individual,  the  common  title  of  honour  among  the 
Persians ;  but  when  annexed  to  the  surname,  it 
designates  a  prince  or  a  male  of  the  blood-royal. 

MIRZAPTJ'R,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  capital  of 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  which  is  here  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
crossed  by  a  ferry,  40  miles  south-west  of  Benares. 
It  has  some  manufactures  of  carpets,  cottons,  and 
silks,  and  is  the  greatest  cotton-mart  in  India.  Pop. 
about  80,000.— The  district  of  M.,  in  the  North-west 
Provinces,  is  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Sone. 
Lat.  23°  50'— 25°  30'  N. ;  long.  82°  11'— 83°  39'  E. 
Area,  5235  square  miles.  Pop.,  almost  exclusively 
Hindus,  1,104,315.  The  chief  productions,  beside 
the  usual  cereals,  are  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar.  The 
climate  is,  on  the  whole,  unhealthy  for  Europeans. 

MISDEMEANOUR  is  one  of  the  technical 
divisions  of  crimes,  by  the  law  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  usual  division  ,of  crimes  is  into 
treason  (which  generally  stands  by  itself,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  included  in),  felony,  and  mis- 
demeanour. The  offence  of  greatest  enormity  is 
treason,  and  the  least  is  misdemeanour.  The 
original  distinction  between  felony  and  misde- 
meanour consisted  iu  the  consequences  of  a  con- 
viction. A  party  convicted  of  felony,  if  capital, 
forfeits  both  his  real  and  personal  estate;  if  not 
capital,  his  personal  estate  only.  A  party  convicted 
of  misdemeanour  forfeits  none  of  his  property.  The 
distinction  is  not  kept  up  between  the  two  classes 
of  crimes  by  any  greater  severity  of  punishment  in 
felony,  for  many  misdemeanours  are  punished  as 
severely  as  some  felonies.  But  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  legislature,  when  creating  new 
offences,  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  classed  with 
felony  or  misdemeanour;  and  when  this  is  done, 
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the    above    incidents    attach    to    the    conviction 
accordingly. 

MISB'lfO,  a  promontory  of  the  province  of 
Naples,  9  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  promontory  are  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Misenum,  including 
a  vast  church  and  theatre.  M.  is  much  visited  on 
account  of  its  wonderful  grotto  Draconara,  and  a 
curious  subterranean  building  or  labyrinth,  called 
the  Hundred  Chambers,  supposed  to  have  been 
anciently  employed  as  dungeons. 

MISERE'RE,  the  name  by  which,  in  Catholic 
usage,  the  50th  Psalm  of  the  Vulgate  (51st  in 
authorised  version)  is  commonly  known.  It  is  one 
of  the  so-called  'Penitential  Psalms,'  and  is  com- 
monly tmderstood  to  have  been  composed  by  David 
in  the  depth  of  his  remorse  for  the  double  crime 
which  the  prophet  Nathan  rebuked  in  the  well- 
known  parable  (2  Sam.  xii.).  Another  opinion, 
however,  attributes  this  psalm  to  Manasses,  or  to 
some  of  the  psalm-writers  of  the  Captivity.  The 
Miserere  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  services  of 
the  Roman  Church ;  and  in  the  celebrated  service 
of  Tenebrse,  as  performed  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel 
at  Rome,  it  forms,  as  chanted  by  the  pope's 
choir,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive 
chants  in  the  entire  range  of  sacred  music.  It  is 
sung  on  each  of  the  three  nights  in  Holy  Week 
(q.  V.)  on  which  the  office  of  Tenebrae  is  held,  with 
different  music  on  each  of  the  three  occasions,  the 
three  composers  being  Bai,  Baiui,  and  the  stiU  more 
celebrated  Allegri. — Miserere  is  aJso  the  name  of 
one  of  the  evening  services  iu  Lent,  which  is  so 
called  from  the  singing  of  that  psalm,  and  which 
includes  a  sermon,  commonly  on  the  duty  of  sorrow 
for  sin. 

MISERERE,  a  projection  on  the  under  side  of 
the  seats  of  the  stalls  of  medieval  churches  and 


Miserere : 
From  Billing's  Carlisle  Cathedral. 

chapels,  &c.  They  are  usually  ornamented  with 
carved  work,  and  are  so  shaped,  that  when  the 
seats-proper  are  folded  up,  they  form  a  small  seat  at 
a  higher  level,  sufficient  to  afford  some  support  to 
a  person  resting  upon  it.  Aged  and  infirm  eccle- 
siastics were  allowed  to  use  these  during  long 
services. 

MISPEA'SANCE,  in  Legal  Language,  means  the 
doing  of  a  positive  wrong,  in  contradistinction  to 
nonfeasance,  which  means  a  mere  omission.     Acts 
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are  sometimes  followed  with  different  legal  conse- 
quences, according  as  they  fall  under  the  head  of 
misfeasance  or  nonfeasance. 

MI'SHNA  (fromHeb.  «Aana,  to  learn ;  erroneously- 
held  to  designate  Kepetition)  comprises  the  body  of 
the  'Oral  Law,'  or  the  juridioo-political,  civil,  and 
religious  code  of  the  Jews ;  and  forms,  as  such,  a 
kind  of  complement  to  the  Mosaic  or  Written 
Law,  which  it  explains,  amplifies,  and  immutably 
fixes.  It  was  not,  however,  the  sole  authority  of 
the  schools,  and  the  masters,  on  which  these  explan- 
ations and  the  new  ordinances  to  which  they  gave 
rise  depended,  but  rather  certain  distinct  and  weU- 
authentieated  traditions,  traced  to  Mount  Sinai 
itself.  No  less  were  certain  special  letters  and  signs 
in  the  Written  Law  appealed  to  in  some  cases,  as  con- 
taining an  indication  to  the  special,  newly  issued, 
or  fixed  prohibitions  or  rules.  See  Halacha.  The 
Mishna  (to  which  the  Toseftas  and  Boraithas  form 
supplements)  was  finally  redacted,  after  some  earlier 
incomplete  collections,  by  Jehudah  Hanassi,  in  220 
A.  D.,  at  Tiberias.  It  is  mostly  written  in  pure 
Hebrew,  and  is  divided  into  six  portions  (Sedarim)  : 
1.  Zeraim  (Seeds),  on  Agriculture  ;  2.  Moed  (Feast), 
on  the  Sabbath,  Festivals  and  Fasts ;  3.  Nashim 
(Women),  on  Marriage,  Divorce,  &c.  (embracing 
also  the  laws  on  the  Nazirship  and  Vows);  4. 
Nezikin  (Damages),  chiefly  civU  and  penal  law 
(also  contauiing  the  ethical  treatise  Aboth) ;  5. 
Kadashim  (Sacred  Things),  Sacrifices,  &c. ;  des- 
cription of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  &o. ;  6. 
Tehoroth  (Purifications),  on  pure  and  impure  things 
and  persons.     See  also  Talmud. 

MISKO'LCZ,  the  principal  town  in  the  county  of 
Borsod,  Hungary,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
beautiful  valley,  25  miles  north-east  of  Erlau.  It  is 
connected  with  Debreczin  by  railway,  and  contains 
numerous  churches,  two  gymnasia,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions.  Wine  and  melons  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  From  the  iron  obtained  in  the 
vicinity,  the  best  steel  in  Hungary  is  made.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  wine.     Fop.  26,000. 

MISNO'MER  is  the  giving  of  a  wrong  name  to  a 
party  in  a  suit.  Formerly,  the  objection  of  mis- 
nomer was  of  some  importance,  but  now  is  of  none, 
as  it  is  easily  cured  by  amendment. 

MISPRI'SIOIf  is,  in  English  Law,  a  clerical 
error  made  in  drawing  up  a  record  of  a  court  of 
law. 

MISREPRESENTA'TION,  in  point  of  law,  or, 
as  it  is  most  frequently  termed,  fraudulent  misre- 
presentation, is  that  Jsind  of  lie  for  which  courts  of 
law  will  give  redress.  It  consists  in  a  wilful  false- 
hood as  to  some  material  thing  connected  or  not 
with  some  contract ;  the  object  being  that  the  party 
deceived  should  act  upon  it  as  true.  The  legal 
resxilt  is,  that  if  the  party  so  relyiilg  on  its  truth  and 
acting  on  it  suffer  damage,  he  can  sue  the  deceiver 
for  such  damage.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
that  the  deceit  or  misrepresentation  must  have 
reference  to  some  contract,  or  arise  out  of  some  con- 
fidential relation  between  the  parties,  and  that  the 
party  making  it  should  have  some  private  interest 
to  serve ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  and  recent  cases 
have  established,  that  if  a  person  wilfully — i.  e., 
either  not  knowing  anything  at  all  one  way  or  the 
ofher  about  the  matter,  or  knowing  the  real  truth, 
misrepresent  something,  with  the  intention  that  a 
stranger  should  act  on  such  misrepresentation,  and 
such  stranger  does  so  act  on  it,  and  sufi^r  damage, 
then  the  right  of  action  accrues  to  the  deceived 
party.  One  remarkable  exception  to  this  doctrine, 
however,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage, where  either  party  has  in  general  no  remedy 
whatever  against  the  other  for  misrepresentations  as 


to  his  or  her  property,  connections,  &c.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  misrepresentation  should  be 
made  in  writing,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  action, 
except  in  cases  where  the  party  gives  representa- 
tions as  to  the  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade,  or 
dealings  of  a  third  party,  in  order  that  such  third 
party  shall  obtain  credit,  money,  or  goods  thereby. 
The  doctrine  of  misrepresentation  has  acquired 
great  consequence  of  late,  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  system  of  joint-stock  companies,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  directors  and  officers  publishing,  or  being 
parties  to  fraudulent  reports,  accounts,  and  circulars 
as  to  the  credit  and  stability  of  such  undertakings. 
It  is  now  settled,  that  not  only  every  director, 
but  every  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  directors,  who 
knowingly  and  wUfuUy  concurs  and  takes  a  part  in 
publishing  or  circulating  such  false  reports,  whereby 
strangers  are  led  to  believe  and  act  on  them,  and 
thereby  suffer  pecuniary  loss,  is  liable  to  an  action 
of  damages  at  the  suit  of  such  strangers.  It  is  also 
a  general  rule  affecting  contracts  (other  than 
marriage),  that  misrepresentation  in  some  material 
point  bearing  on  the  contract,  and  likely  to  induce 
the  party  to  enter  into  such  contract,  will  render 
the  contract  void ;  but  in  order  to  make  a  trifling 
misrepresentation  have  the  same  effect,  the  party 
must  warrant  such  representation  to  be  true ;  in 
which  case,  whether  trifling  or  not,  or  whether 
wilful  or  not,  a  misrepresentation  avoids  the 
contract ;  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  con- 
tracts of  hf  e  and  fire  msurance.  Against '  such  a 
practice.  Lord  St  Leonards  lately  remonstrated,  as 
one  involving  great  hardship  to  the  class  of  insurers, 
who,  after  paying  premiums  for  years,  find  at  last 
their  security  gone.  Another  class  of  fraudulent 
misrepresentations,  of  great  consequence,  and  now 
brought  within  the  criminal  law  to  a  large  extent,  is 
that  of  counterfeiting  trade-marks,  as  to  which,  see 
Teade-maeks. 

MI'SSA  DI  TO'CE,  a.  term  used  in  the  art  of 
singing,  meaning  the  gradual  swelling  and  again 
diminishing  of  the  sound  of  the  voice  on  a  note  of 
long  duration. 

MI'SSAL,  the  volume  containing  the  prayers 
used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  Anciently, 
considerable  variety  in  minor  details  prevailed 
among  the  books  in  use  in  different  countries,  and 
even  in  different  churches  of  the  same  country. 
With  the  view  of  restoring  uniformity,  the  pope,  in 
virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1 570, 
ordered  that  all  churches  which  had  not,  for  a 
clearly  ascertained  period  of  200  years,  enjoyed  an' 
uninterrupted  use  of  a  peculiar  service-book  of 
their  own,  should  thenceforth  adopt  the  Roman 
Missal.  Of  this  exemption,  several  churches  in 
C-ermany,  France,  and  even  in  Italy,  availed  them-  ' 
selves  ;  but  in  later  times,  the  great  majority  have 
conformed  to  the  Roman  use.  The  Roman  Missal 
has  twice  since  that  date  been  subjected  to  revision 
and  correction— in  1604  by  Clement  VIII.,  and  in 
1634  by  Urban  VIII.  The  latter  recension  stLU 
continues  in  use.  The  missals  of  the  oriental  rites 
differ  from  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  each  having 
for  the  most  part  its  own  proper  form.   See  Lituegy. 

MISSIONS,  enterprises  of  the  Christian  Church 
for  the  conversion  of  the  nations  to  Christianity,  by 
sending  to  them  teachers  called  Tnissionaries. 

The  first  Christians  displayed  great  zeal  in 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  ;  Christian 
teachers  continued  to  go  forth  for  this  purpose 
into  heathen  countries  until  about  the  9th  c,  and 
although  other  and  less  worthy  means  were  too 
often  employed,  the  labours  of  Palladius  in  Ireland, 
of  Columba  in  Scotland,  of  Augustine  in  England, 
of  GaUus  and  Emmeran  in  Alomannia,  of  Kilian 
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in  Bavaria,  of  WiUibrod  in  Pranoonia,  of  Swidvirt 
in   Priesland,   of   Siegfried  in   Sweden,    of   Boni- 
face   in  Thuringia   and   Saxony,   of   Adalbert  in 
Prussia,    of    Qyril    and    Methodius    amongst    the 
Slavonians,   and  of  many   such  early  missionaries, 
■were  unquestionably  very  instrumental  in  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity  in  Europe.    After  the  Eefor- 
mation,  the   Roman   Catholic   Church,  roused    to 
activity  by  its  losses  and  ^dangers,  not  only  sent 
forth  missionaries  to  confirm  its  adherents  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  and  to  win  back  Protestants,  biit 
also  sought  to  repair  its  losses  by  new  acquisitions 
from  the  vast  domain  of  heathenism.    With  this 
view,  the  Congregatio  de  PropagandA  Fide  was  con- 
stituted by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622,  and  the  Collegium 
de  Propagandd  Fide  (see  Peopaganda)  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1627,  and  in  a  number  of  places,  institutions, 
called  seminaries,  were  established  for  the  training 
of   missionaries.      The    principal   Roman   Catholic 
missions  are  those  to  the  East  Indies  and  China. 
Jesuit  missionaries  earnestly  prosecuted  their  work 
amongst  the  Indians  of  South  America,  from  the 
middle  of  the  16th  c.  to  the  middle  of  the  18th, 
when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  governments,  because  their  political  power 
had  become  too  formidable.     They  are  accused  of 
administering  baptism  with  too  great  readiness,  so 
that  their  success  as  Christian  missionaries  is  not,  ■ 
perhaps,  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  numbers 
whom  they  baptized ;  but  they  were  certainly  suc- 
cessful in  extending  civilisation  amongst  the  Indians, 
particularly  of  Paraguay.     Jesuit  missions  to  India 
and  Japan  were  founded  by  Francis  Xavier  (q.  v.) 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.     In  Japan,  the 
missionaries  made  great  progress  at  first;  and  in 
1582  they  boasted  of  150,000  converts,  200  churches, 
and  59  religious  houses  of  their  order  in  that  empire  ; 
but  ere  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  the  whole  work 
had  been  overthrown,  and  every  missionary  expelled. 
In  China,  similar  rapid  success  was  enjoyed,  and 
was  followed  by  a  similar  period  of  persecution, 
although  the  destruction  effected  was  more  partial 
than  in  Japan,  and  the  Church  of  Pome  continued 
to  subsist  in  China,  its  missionaries  and  members 
enduring  great  hardships,  and  many  of  them  evincing 
their  sincerity  even  by  their  death.     There  are  not 
a  few  Roman  Catholics  in  China   at  the  present 
time.    In  the  17th  c,  the  Jesuits  boasted  of  the  vast 
success  of  their  mission  in  Madura,  a  province  of 
Southern  India ;   but  it  was   found  to   be  rather 
apparent  than  real,  and  to  have  been  attained  by 
a  compromise  of  Christianity  and  the  employment 
of  unworthy  means,  so  that,  after  long  contests  in 
the  papal  court,  a  decision  was  prouounced  against 
the  Jesuits,  and  their  connection  with  Madura  was 
dissolved  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  Reformation,  the  Pro- 
testant Church  seems  to  have  been  little  sensible  of 
the  duty  of  labouring  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  nor  was  it  until  the  present  century  that 
missionary  zeal  began  to  be  largely  developed.  In 
the  middle  of  the  17th  c.  (1647),  indeed,  an  act  of 
the  English  parliament  established  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  century  (1698),  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  established. 
A  few  missionaries  laboured  with  zeal  and  success 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  in  which  field 
the  names  of  Eliot  and  Mayhew  are  particularly 
distinguished  in  the  17th  u.,  and  that  of  Brainerd 
in  the  18th ;  but  the  commencement  of  more  sys- 
tematic and  continuous  missionary  enterprise  may 
be  reckoned  from  the  establishment  of  the  first 
Protestant  mission  to  India,  which  did  not  take 
place  tin  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  when  Bar- 
tholomew Ziegenbalg  and  another  were  sent  thither 
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by  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  settled  in  a  smaU 
territory  then  belonging  to  Denmark  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.     The  mission  in  the  south  of  India 
soon  received  the  support  of  the  English  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  maintained 
and  extended  chiefly  by  that  Society  during  the 
whole  of  the  18th  century.    Amongst  the  mission- 
aries who  have  laboured  in  this  field,  the  name  of 
Swartz  is  particularly  distinguished ;  and  the  success 
which  attended  his  exertions,   and   the  influence 
which  he  acquired  in  the  country,  were  equally 
remarkable.     He  died  in  1798.    Since  that  time,  the 
missionary  work  in  the   south  of  India  has  been 
carried  on  with  continued  success,  and  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  a  number  of  societies.     Greater  progress 
has  been  made  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  India, 
nor,  indeed,  was  the  work  commenced  in  any  other 
part  of  India  till  almost  a  century  later. — The  Mora- 
vian Church  early  entered  upon  missionary  enter- 
prise, and  was  the  first  Protestant  Church  which  did 
so  in  its  united  or  corporate  character ;  and  very 
successful   missions   of   the   United  Brethren  were 
planted  in  the  18th  c.  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Labrador.     Greenland 
had  previously  been  made  the  field  of  similar  enter- 
prise by  missionaries  from  Norway.     The  mission 
to  Greenland  was  founded  by  Hans  Egede  (q.v.),  in 
1721,  and  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  day. 
Its  success  has  been  such,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Greenlanders  have  now  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  much  of  the  rudeness  of  their  former 
manner  of  life  has  disappeared. — Towards  the  close 
of  the  ISth  c,  some  of  the  great  missionary  societies 
still  existing  in  England  were  formed — :the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  in  1792,  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  1795.     About  the  same  time,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  were  formed,  which  have  co-operated  with 
all  the   missionary    societies    as    most    important 
auxUiarieg.    The  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  imme- 
diately after  its  formation,  sent  missionaries  to  the 
north  of  India.     Dr  Carey  was  one  of  its  first,  and 
also  one  of  its  most  eminent  missionaries.     India  is 
now  a  field  of  labour  for  many  missionary  societies, 
not  only   of  Britain,  but  also   of  America  and  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.     The  London  Missionary 
Society  sent  its  first  missionaries  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  the  mission  was  maintained  for  about 
16   years,    amidst   many   difficulties,   without    any 
apparent  success;   but  its  success  was  afterwards 
great  and  rapid,  first  in  Tahiti,  and  afterwards  in 
other  islands,  so  that  now  many  of  the  islands  of 
the  South  Seas  are  entirely  Christian.    The  London 
Missionary  Society  soon   entered  also   upon  other 
fields   of  labour,   and  now  maintains   missions   to 
many  parts  of  the  world.     It  was  at  first  composed 
of  members  of  almost  aU  Protestant  denominations ; 
but  the  formation  of  other  societies,  and  the  engage- 
ment of  churches  as  such  in  missionary  enterprise 
• — as  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  &c. — have  left  this  Society  now  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  English  Independents.     Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  num- 
ber of   missionary  societies  have   been   formed  in 
Britain,  of  which  the   Church  Missionary  Society, 
formed  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  has  sent  forth  mis- 
sionaries to  many  fields.     Their  labours  have  been 
particiilarly  successful  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  w^st 
of  Africa,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
They  have  recently  occupied  Abyssinia  as  a  field 
of  missionary  labour,  and  their  missionaries   have 
contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  Africa ;  whilst  Dr  Livingstone, 
a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has, 
with  a  primary  regard  to  the  extension  of  missions, 
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explored  a  vast  and  previously  unknown  region  in 
the  south.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  planted 
their  missions  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They 
have  been  particularly  successful  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
and  in,  the  kingdom  of  Ashanti,  in  Africa. — The 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions was  formed  in  1810,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
other  missionary  societies  in  America,  some  of  which 
rival  those  of  Britain  in  magnitude  and  importance. 
One  of  the  first  enterprises  of  the  American  Board 
was  the  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  founded 
in  1819,  which  has  resulted  in  the  general  Christiani- 
sation  of  these  islands,  and  in  their  civilisation  to 
a  degree  which,  considering  the  shortness  of  the 
time,  may  well  be  regarded  with  admiration.  The 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  occupied 
Bijrmah  and  the  Eastern  Peninsula  as  one  of  its 
principal  spheres  of  labour,  and  there  its  mission- 
aries have  enjoyed  remarkable  success  in  the  Chris- 
tianisation  and  civilisation  of  the  people  called 
Karens,  which  must  be  esteemed  one  of  the  great 
triimiphs  of  modern  missionary  enterprise.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  number  of 
Protestant  missionary  societies  have  also  been  formed 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  which  the  first  was 
that  of  Basel,  in  1816,  and  the  next  was  that  of 
Berlin,  in  1823;  and  some  of  these  have  also 
maintained  successful  missions  in  heathen  countries. 
The  success  of  missions  has  hitherto,  however,  been 
only  such  as  to  encourage  those  whose  expectations 
rest  upon  another  foundation,  not  to  satisfy  their 
hopes.  The  instances  of  most  marked  and  extensive 
success  are  those  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
and  that  of  Madagascar,  where  missionaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  enjoyed  the  protection 
and  favour  of  King  Radama  I.,  and  the  church 
planted  by  them  continued  to  exist,  notwithstand- 
ing severe  persecution,  and  the  martyrdom  of  not 
a  few  of  its  members,  during  the  next  reign,  and 
must  be  regarded,  with  reference  to  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin  and  history,  as  a  wonder- 
fully flourishing  chiu^ch  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
south  of  Africa,  also,  important  results  have  been 
attained.  Access  has  recently  been  obtained  to 
China,  and  a  number  of  Protestant  churches  and 
societies  have  entered  energetically  upon  that  field. 
Preparation  had  been  previously  made  for  this,  by 
missionary  labours  amongst  the  Chinese  in  the 
Eastern  Peninsula,  and  by  the  study  of  the  language, 
the  compilation  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and 
the  translation  of  ■me  Bible  into  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  it  must  be  reckoned  as  among 
the  services  rendered  to  mankind  by  Christian 
missionaries  in  modem  times,  that  they  have  not 
only  translated  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books 
into  many  languages,  but  have  reduced  many 
barbarous  tongues  to  writing,  and  have  prepared 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  thereby  contributing 
not  a  little,  independently  of  their  highest  aim,  to 
the  promotion  of  knowledge,  civilisation,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race. 

The  progress  of  Christian  missions  to  Mohamme- 
dan countries  has  hithertp  been  very  small,  although 
numerous  converts  from  Mohammedanism,  as  well 
as  from  heathenism,  have  been  made  in  India. 
Missions  to  the  Jews  have  for  more  than  20  years 
engaged  not  a  little  of  the  attention  of  some  portions 
of  the  Christian  Church,  particularly  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Missions  have  been  planted  in  places 
where  Jews  are  numerous,  and  already  with  consi- 
derable success. 

MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  south-western  United 
States  of  America,  lies  in  lat,  30°  13' — 35°  N.,  and 
long.  88°  7'— 91°  41'  W.  It  is  332  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  78  to  118  miles  from  east  to 
west,  containing  an  area  of  47,156  square  miles.     It 


is  bounded  N.  by  Tennessee,  E.  by  Alabama,  S.  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  East  Louisiana,  and  W. 
by  the  rivers  Pearl  and  Mississippi.  The  state 
also  includes  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Gulf,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Horn,  Deer,  and  Ship 
Islands.  There  are  60  counties.  The  principsil 
towns  are  Jackson  (the  capital),  Natchez,  Vicksburg, 
and  Columbus.  There  are  88  miles  of  sea-coast, 
but  no  good  harbours.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  generally  very  fertile,  with  river-bottoms  of 
great  productiveness.  The  sea-coast  is  sandy, 
but  well  timbered  with  live  oak,  magnolia,  and 
pine,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy 
districts  in  the  world.  The  state  borders  for  500 
miles  on  the  Mississippi,  ■  and  is  drained  by  its 
tributaries,  the  Yazoo,  Black,  Sunflower,  &c.,  and 
by  the  Pearl  and  Pascagoula,  flowing  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  coimtry  is  of  the  Tertiary  and 
Upper  Secondary  formations,  with  great  alluvial 
vmeys;  the  cHmate  semi-tropical;  the  chief  pro- 
ductions, cotton,  sugar,  maize,  wheat,  sweet  pota- 
toes, peaches,  figs,  oranges,  &c.  In  its  forests  are 
found  the  deer,  puma,  bear,  wolf,  wild-cat,  paro- 
quets, wild  turkeys,  and  pigeons,  with  fish  and 
alligators  in  the  rivers.  The  state  is  well  pro- 
vided with  railways,  and  has  immense  wealth  and 
resources.  In  1850,  with  a  populatidn  of  606,526, 
it  produced  200,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  22,000,000 
bushels  of  Indian  corn.  It  had  780  public  schools, 
171  academies,  11  imiversities  and  colleges,  1016 
churches^  50  periodicals,  260  paupers,  and  46  con- 
victs. 'This  region  was  traversed  by  De  Soto  in 
1542.  La  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  in  1682, 
and  claimed  the  country  for  France;  in  1698, 
M.  d'Iberville  formed  settlements  on  tlie  coast  at 
Ship  Island  and  Biloxi.  Natchez  was  settled  in 
1700 ;  but  in  1728  this  settlement  was  destroyed  by 
the  Natchez  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were  afterwards 
defeated,  and  the  survivors  sold  into  slavery  in 
St  Domingo.  M.  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1817 ;  it  seceded  in  1861,  and  joined  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  In  1863,  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  after 
a  long  and  gallant  defence,  was  forced,  by  famine, 
to  surrender  to  General  Grant;  and  Jackson,  the 
capital,  was  taken,  and  partially  destroyed  by  the 
Federals,  and  some  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  state 
laid  waste.  Pop.  in  1860,  791,396,  of  which  the 
slaves  numbered  436,696. 

MISSISSIPPI  (Indian,  Miclie  Sepe,  Great  River, 
literally.  Father  of  Waters),  a  river  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  principal  river  of  North 
America,  and,  including  its  chief  branch,  the 
Missouri,  the  longest  in  the  world,  rises  in  the 
highlands  of  Minnesota,  in  a  cluster  of  small 
lakes,  and  near  the  sources  of  the '  Red  River  of 
the  North,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake 
Superior,  in  lat.  47°  10'  N.,  long.  94°  54'  W.  Its 
sources  are  1680  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into 
which  it  enters.  Its  general  course  is  southerly, 
with  numerous  windings,  giving  it  a  length  of 
2986  miles  to  its  mouths,  in  lat.  29°  N.,  long.  90° 
W.,  fi:om  which,  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  is 
4506  miles.  The  M.  and  its  branches  drain  an  area 
of  1,226,600  square  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony,  2200  miles,  and  by  smaller 
boats  above  the  falls;  or  by  the  Missouri,  3950 
miles,  and  has  1500  navigable  branches,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Red  River,  340  miles  from  its  mouth; 
the  Yazoo,  534  miles ;  the  Arkansas,  700  miles ; 
the  Ohio,  1053  miles;  the  Missouri,  1253  miles. 
The  M.  River  forms  a  portion  of  the  boundaries 
of  ten  states,  having  the  southern  part  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  A&ansas,  and  most  of  Louisiana 
on  the  west  bank;  and  Wisconsin,  Ilhnois,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  on  the  east.  The 
chief  towns  situated  on  its  banks  are  New  Orleans, 
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Natcbez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  St  Louis,  Quinoy, 
Keokuk,  Galena,  St  Paul.  The  Upper  M.,  above 
the  junction  of  the  Missouri,  flows  through  a 
picturesque  and  beautiful  coiintry.  The  great 
lower  valley  is  500  miles  long,  and  from  30  to  50 
■wide.  The  delta,  through  which  flow  its  numerous 
bayous,  is  150  miles  wide.  The  alluvial  plain 
through  which  the  river  winds  has  an  area  of 
31,200  square  miles;  and  the  delta,  14,000  square 
miles,  all  of  which,  except  a  few  blufifs,  is  pro- 
tected by  levees,  or  embankments,  from  frequent 
inundations.  The  descent  of  the  plain  ia  320  feet, 
or  8  inches  per  mile.  The  river,  at  high  water,  is 
higher  than  the  plain,  and  the  banks  higher  than 
the  swamps  of  the  interior.  The  great  floods  rise 
40  feet  above  low  water  at  the  head  of  the  plain, 
and  20  feet  at  New  Orleans,  and  for  the  whole 
distance  the  river  averages  3000  feet  wide,  and  is 
from  75  to  120  deep.  There  is  no  apparent  increase 
from  the  largest  branches,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
40  per  cent,  of  the  floods  are  lost  in  the  great 
marshes.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  upon  the 
banks  are  annually  carried  away  by  the  current, 
with  their  growth  of  timber. 

MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME.  The  gigantic  com- 
mercial scheme  commonly  known  by  this  name  was 
projected  in  France  by  the  celebrated  John  Law 
(q.  v.)  of  Lauriston,  in  1717,  and  collapsed  in  1720. 
Its  primary  object  was  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  province  of  Louisiana  and  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi,  a  tract  at  that  time  believed  to 
abound  in  the  precious  metals.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  August  1717,  under  the  designation 
of  the  Company  of  tlie  West,  and  started  with  a 
capital  of  200,000  shares,  of  500  hvres  each.  They 
obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
Mississippi,  farming  the  taxes,  and  coining  money. 
The  prospectus  was  so  inviting,  that  shares  were 
eagerly  bought;  and  when,  in  1719,  the  company 
obtained  the  monopoly  of  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,  China,  the  South  Seas,  and  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  French  East  India  Company,  the 
brilliant  vision  opened  up  to  the  public  gaze  was 
irresistible.  The  Company  of  the  Indies,  as  it  was 
now  called,  created  50,000  additional  shares,  but  a 
rage  for  speculation  had  seized  all  classes,  and  there 
were  at  least  300,000  applicants  for  the  new  shares, 
which  consequently  rose  to  an  enormous  premium. 
Law,  as  director-general,  promised  an  annual 
dividend  of  200  livres  per  share,  which,  as  the 
shares  were  paid  for  in  the  depreciated  billets  d'etat, 
amounted  to  an  annual  return  of  120  per  cent.  The 
public  enthusiasm  now  rose  to  absolute  frenzy,  and 
Law's  house,  and  the  street  in  front  of  it,  were 
daily  crowded  with  applicants  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ranks,  who  were  content  to  wait  for  hours,  nay, 
for  days  together,  in  order  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  modern  Plutus.  While  confidence  lasted, 
a  factitious  impulse  was  given  to  trade  in  Paris; 
the  value  of  manufactures  was  increased  fourfold, 
and  the  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply.  The 
population  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  many  of  whom  were  glad 
to  take  shelter  in  garrets,  kitchens,  and  stables. 
But  the  regent  had  meanwhile  caused  the  paper 
circulation  of  the  national  bank  to  be  increased 
as  the  M.  S.  stock  rose  in  value,  and  many  wary 
speculators,  foreseeing  a  crisis,  had  secretly  con- 
verted their  paper  and  shares  into  gold,  which  they 
transmitted  to  England  or  Belgium  for  security. 
The  increasing  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  becoming 
felt,  a  general  run  was  made  on  the  bank.  The 
M.  S.  stock  now  fell  considerably,  and  despite 
Bundry  desperate  efforts,  which  were  attended 
with  momentary  success,  to  keep  up  its  credit, 
it    continued   to    fall    steadily   and   rapidly.      In 
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February  1720,  the  National  Bank  and  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies  were  amalgamated,  but  though 
this  gave  an  upward  turn  to  the  share-market,  it 
failed  to  put  the  public  credit  on  a  sound  basis. 
Several  useless  attempts  were  made  to  mend 
matters ;  and  those  suspected  of  having  more  than 
a  limited  amount  (fixed  by  a  law  passed  at  the 
time)  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  possession,  or  of 
having  removed  it  from  the  country,  were  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  crisis  came  at  last. 
In  July  1720,  the  bank  stopped  payment,  and  Law 
was  compelled  to  flee  the  country.  A  share  in 
the  M.  S.  now  with  difficulty  brought  twenty-four 
livres.  An  examination  into  the  state  of  the 
accounts  of  the  company  was  ordered  by  govern- 
ment; much  of  the  paper  in  circulation  was  can- 
celled'; and, the  rest  was  converted  into  'rentes'  at 
an  enormous  sacrifice. 

MI'SSIVE,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a  memorandum. 
See  Minute  ;  Lktteks. 

MISSOLO'NGHI,  also  MESOLONGHL  a 
small  town  of  Greece,  in  the  government  of  .^tolia, 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  24 
miles  west  of  Lepanto.  It  is  chiefly  memorable 
for  the  two  sieges  which  it  underwent  during 
the  war  of  independence  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  In  1822,  it  was  invested  by  land 
and  sea  by  the  Turks,  who,  after  a  siege  of  two 
months,  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  In  1826,  it 
was  again  besieged  by  an  overwhelming  Ottoman 
force ;  aud  after  ten  months  of  resistance  and  suffer- 
ing, its  garrison,  reduced  from  5000  to  3000  fighting- 
men,  out  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
carrying  with  them  a  great  number  of  the  women 
and  children.  The  Turks  then  entered  the  town, 
which  was  all  but  totally  destroyed.  Here  Lord 
Byron  died  in  1824.    Pop.  about  4000. 

MISSOXJ'RI,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  lat.  36°  30—40°  30'  N.,  and  long.  89°  2'— 95° 
52'  W.,  being  277  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  200  to  312  miles  from  east  to  west,  having 
an  area  of  67,380  square  miles,  or  43,123,200  acres. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Iowa ;  E.  by  the  Mississippi 
Eiver ;  S.  by  Arkansas ;  aud  W.  by  Nebraska 
Territory,  Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  M. 
has  112  counties.  Its  chief  towns  are  Jefferson 
City  (the  capital),  St  Louis,  Booneville,  Hannibal, 
Independence,  Lexington.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the 
Mississijipi,  which  borders  the  state  for  470  miles ; 
the  Missouri,  which  forms  a  portion  of .  its  western 
boundary,  and  passes  through  it  from  west  to  east ; 
and  its  affluents,  the  Osage,  Gasconade,  &c.  The 
country  south  of  the  Missouri  River  is  undulat- 
ing, rising  into  mountains  toward  the  borders  of 
Arkansas ;  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  level 
prairie-land,  with  rich  bottoms,  and  high  picturesque 
bluffs  on  the  rivers.  The  geological  formations 
range  between  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Upper  Coal. 
There  are  porphjn-itio  rocks  in  the  south ;  in  the 
centre,  coal-measures,  with  veins  of  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  500  feet,  highly  bituminous,  and  im- 
mense deposits  of  iron,  with  lead  and  iron  in  lime- 
stone formations.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe, 
the  summers  hot,  with  sudden  changes.  Much  of 
the  land  is  very  fertile,  producing  maize,  wheat, 
hemp,  tobacco,  the  peach,  nectarine,  grape,  &c. 
Cotton  ia  grown  in  the  southern  counties.  A  large 
German  population  has  introduced  wine-making. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  ironworks,  distilleries, 
and  breweries.  St  Louis  has  a  large  trade,  and 
the  western  towns  supply  caravana  or  trains  to 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  California.  The  state  has 
appropriated  24,000,000  dollars  to  railways,  four 
lines  of  which  branch  out  from  St  Louis,  and  one 
crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  state.    There  are  11 
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universities  and  colleges,  several  medical  and  eoole- 
siaatical  seminaries,  about  1000  churches,  and  70 
newspapers.  This  state  was  formerly  a  portion  of 
Upper  Louisiana.  St  Genevieve  was  settled  in  1753, 
by  emigrants  from  Canada  and  Spain.  St  Louis,  a 
French  trading-post,  in  1775,  had  800  inhabitants. 
The  country  was  purchased  by  President  Jefferson 
in  1803;  and  in  1821,  after  a  great  contest,  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Save  state,  under 
what  was  called  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which 
admitted  M.,  but  prohibited  slavery  north  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  Arkansas,  36°  30'  N.  lat.  In 
1861,  M.  joined  with  the  Seceded  States,  and  became 
a  scene  of  oivU  war  and  violent  partisan  conflicts. 
Pop.  in  1820,  66,586;  in  1840,  383,702;  in  1860, 
1,182,317,  of  whom  114,965  were  slaves. 

MISSOUBI  (Mud  Eiver),  a  river  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  chief  affluent  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, rises  in  two  forks,  the  Jefferson  and  Gallatin, 
in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  Dakota  Territory,  lat. 
45°  N.,  long,  about  112°  W.  Its  course  is  first 
northerly  for  500  miles,  then  easterly  1200,  then 
south-easterly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  and 
easterly  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Its 
length  from  its  source  to  the  Mississippi  is  3096 
miles  ;  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  4506.  It  is  navigable 
at  high  water  to  the  Great  Palls,  2540  miles  from 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  turbid,  rapid  stream,  with  a 
vast  number  of  tributaries,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Osage,  the  Kansas,  the  Platte,  the  Cheyenne,  the 
Yellowstone.  The  Upper  M.  is  remarkable  for 
its  scenery;  at  411  miles  from  its  source,  it  enters 
the  Gates  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  a  gorge  of  5| 
miles,  between  perpendicular  walls  1200  feet  high, 
and  450  feet  apart.  At  the  Great  Falls,  145  miles 
below,  the  river  falls  357  feet  in  a  series  of  rapids 
and  cascades,  16-^  miles  long.  The  largest  fall  is  87 
feet,  and  the  scenery  is  full  of  grandeur. 

MISTAKE  is  a  ground  in  law  for  having  a  con- 
tract reformed,  and  may  be  set  up  in  some  cases  as 
a  defence ;  but  a  mere  mistake  as  to  the  legal  effect 
of  a  deed  or  contract  is  in  general  not  regarded  as 
a  ground  for  redress.  When  money  has  been  paid 
by  a  mistake  as  to  some  important  fact,  it  may  be 
recovered  back  from  the  party  to  whom  it  was  so 
paid  by  an  action  for  money  had  and  received ;  but 
if  the  mistake  was  made  in  a  matter  of  law,  it  cannot 
be  recovered  back. 

MI'STLETOE  (Anglo-Sax.  misteltan,  Ger.  misid ; 
the  tan  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  means  a  tine  or 
prong,  a,  shoot  of  a  tree ;  mistel  is  of  uncertain 
etymology,  but  probably  the  same,  in  meaning  at 
least,  as  the  Latin  viscus),  a  genus  ( Viscum)  of  small 
parasitical  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Loranthacece. 
This  order  is  exogenous,  and  contains  more  than  400 
known  species,  mostly  tropical  and  parasites.  The 
leaves  are  entire,  almost  nerveless,  thick  and  fleshy, 
and  without  stipules.  The  flowers  of  many  species 
are  showy.  The  calyx  arises  from  a  tube  or  rim, 
which  sometimes  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  calyx, 
and  is  so  regarded  by  many  botanists ;  what  others 
deem  the  coloured  calyx  being  viewed  by  them  as  a 
corolla  of  4  or  8  petals  or  segments.  Within  this 
are  the  stamens,  as  numerous  as  its  divisions,  and 
opposite  to  them.  The  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  a 
solitary  ovule ;  the  fruit  one-seeded,  generally  succu- 
lent.— The  only  British  species  of  this  order  is  the 
Common  M.  (  V.  album),  a  native  also  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  growing  on  many  kinds  of  trees, 
particularly  on  the  apple,  and  others  botanically 
allied  to  it,  as  the  pear,  service,  and  hawthorn ; 
Sometimes,  also,  on  sycamores,  limes,  poplars,  locust- 
trees,  and  firs,  but  very  rarely  on  oaks  (contrary  to 
the  common  belief).  It  is  very  plentiful  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  England,  its  evergreen  leaves 


giving  a  peculiar  appearance  to  the  orchards  in 
winter,  when  the  bushes  of  M.  are  very  conspicuous 
among  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees ;  but  it  is 
very  local.  It  is  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  though 
found  naturalised  in  various  places.    The  stems  are 
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dklmtomous  (L  e.,  divide  by  forking) ;  the  leaves  are 
opposite,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  obovate-lanceo- 
late,  obtuse.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and 
grow  in  small  heads  at  the  ends  and  in  the  divisions 
of  the  branches,  the  male  and  female  flowers  on 
separate  plants.  The  berries  are  about  the  size 
of  currants,  white,  translucent,  and  full  of  u  very 
viscid  juice,  which  serves  to  attach  the  seeds  to 
branches,  where  they  take  root  when  they  ger- 
minate, the  radicle  always  turning  towards  the 
branch,  whether  on  its  upper  or  under  side.  The 
M.  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  living  tissue  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  and  from  which  it  seems 
to  spring  as  if  it  Were  one  of  its  own  branches.  The 
berries  are  a  favourite  food  of  thrushes.  Bird-lime 
is  made  from  them  and  from  the  bark.  The  M.  was 
intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  ancient  Germans  and  of  the  British  Druids. 
In  the  northern  mythology.  Balder  is  said  to  have 
been  slain  with  a  spear  of  mistletoe.  Among  the 
Celts,  the  M.  which  grew  on  the  oak  was  in  peculiar 
esteem  for  magical  virtues.  Traces  of  the  ancient 
regard  for  the  M.  still  remain  in  some  old  English 
and  German  customs,  as  kissing  under  the  M.  at 
Christmas.  The  M.  was  at  one  time  in  high  repute 
as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy  and  convulsions,  but  it 
seems  to  possess  no  decided  medicinal  properties. — 
Loranthus  Europceua,  a  shrub  very  similar  to  the 
M.,  but  with  flowers  in  racemes,  is  plentiful  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  very  frequently 
grows  on  oaks. — L.  odoratus,  a  Nepaulese  species, 
has  very  fragrant  flowers. 

MISTRAL,  MISTRAOU,  or  MAESTEAL,  the 
Provengal  designation  of  the  Caurus  or  Corus  oE 
the  Eomans,  is  a  north-west  wind  which  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  prevails  on  the  south  coast  of 
France.  Its  approach  is  heralded  by  a  sudden 
change  of  the  temperature,  from  the  most  genial 
warmth  to  piercing  cold  ;  the  air  is  felt  to  be  purer, 
and  more  easily  inhaled,  the  azure  of  the  sky  is 
undimmed  by  cloud,  and  the  stars  shine  by  night  with 
extraordinary  and  sparkling  brightness';  this  last 
appearance  is  an  infallible  prognostic.     The  Mistral 
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then  cornea  in  sudden  gusts,  struggling  with  the 
local  aerial  currents,  but  its  fast  increasing  violence 
soon  overcomes  all  opposition.  In  a  few  hours,  it 
has  dried  up  the  soil,  dispersed  the  vapours  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  raised  a  dangerous  tumult  among 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Mistral  blows 
with  its  greatest  force  from  the  end  of  autumn  to 
the  beginning  of  spring,  and  causes  much  damage  to 
the  fruit-trees  in  blossom,  and  often  to  the  field- 
crops.  It  is  a  terror  to  the  mariners  of  the  gulfs  of 
Lyon  and  Valence,  and  even  the  most  hardy  seaman 
makes  all  haste  to  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The  most 
probable  cause  of  the  Mistral  is  the  derangement  of 
atmospheric  equUibrium  produced  by  the '  cold  con- 
densed air  of  the  Alps  and  Cevennes  rushing  in  to 
supply  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the 
air  in  the  warm  southern  provinces  of  France,  and 
on  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  wind  is 
very  appropriately  denominated  by  the  Italians 
Maestro, 

MISTEE'TTA,  a  town  of  the  island  of  SicUy,  67 
mUes  west-south-west  of  Messina,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict. Pop.  8400.  It  occupies  a  healthy  situation 
near  the  northern  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Nebroden. 

MITAKSHAB.A  is  the  name  of  several  com- 
mentatorial  works  in  Sanscrit,  for  instance,  of  a 
commentary  on  the  text-book  of  the  Veda.nta  phil- 
osophy, of  a  commentary  on  the  MlmS;ns^  work  of 
Kumilrila,  of  a  commentary  on  the  Br'ihadtran'yaka 
(see  Veda),  &c.  The  most  renowned  work,  how- 
ever, bearing  this  title  is  a  detailed  commentary  by 
Vij nines' wara  (also  called  VijnilnanSltha),  on  the  law- 
book of  Y^jnavalkya  (q.  v.) ;  and  its  authority  and 
influence  are  so  great  that '  it  is  received  in  all  the 
schools  of  Hindu  law  from  Benares  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  India  as  the  chief 
groimdwork  of  the  doctrines  which  they  foUow,  and 
as  an  authority  from  which  they  rarely  dissent'  (cf. 
two  treatises  on  the  Hindu  Law  of  inheritance, 
translated  by  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Calcutta,  1810). 
Most  of  the  other  renowned  law-books  of  recent 
date,  such  as  the  Smr'iti-Chandrikil,  which  prevails 
in  the  south  of  India,  the  ChuitS,man'i,  Vlramitro- 
daya,  and  Mayttkha,  which  are  authoritative  sever- 
ally in  Mithila,  Benares,  and  with  the  Mahrattas, 
generally  defer  to  the  decisions  of  the  M. ;  the 
Diyabhilga  of  Jim(itava,hana  alone,  which  is 
adopted  by  the  Bengal  school,  differs  on  almost 
every  disputed  point  from  the  M.,  and  does  not 
acknowledge  its  authority.  The  M.,  following 
the  arrangement  o£  its  text-work,  the  code  of 
Y4jnavalkya,  treats  in  its  first  part  of  duties  in 
general ;  in  its  second,  of  private  and  administrative 
law ;  in  its  third,  of  purification,  penance,  devotion, 
and  so  forth ;  but,  since  it  frequently  quotes  other 
legislators,  expounding  their  texts,  and  contrasting 
them  with  those  of  Y^jnavalkya,  it  is  not  merely 
a  commentary,  but  supplies  the  place  of  a  regular 
digest.  The  text  of  the  M.  has  been  edited  several 
times  in  India.  An  excellent  translation  of  its 
chapter  '  On  Inheritance'  was  published  by  Cole- 
brooke in  the  work  above  referred  to  ;  and  its 
explanation  of  Y^jnavalkya  is  followed  by  the  same 
celebrated  scholar  in  his  Digest  of  Hindu  Laio  (3 
vols.  Calcutta  and  London,  1801),  when  translating 
passages  from  this  ancient  author. 

MITE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Acarides 
generally  (see  AcARUS) ;  sometimes  only  to  those  of 
them  which  have  the  feet  formed  for  walking,  and 
the  mouth  not  furnished  with  a  sucker  formed  of 
lancet-like  plates,  as  in  the  Ticks  (q.  v.),  but  with 
mandibles.  All  of  them  are  small  creatures ;  the 
species  are  very  numerous ;  they  feed  chiefly  on 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  or  are 


parasitical  on  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects.  The 
Cheese  M.  {Acarus  domesticus,  figured  in  the  article 
AcARUs)  is  one  of  the  best  known  species;  another 
is  the  Flour  M.  (A.  farince),  too  common  among 
flour,  in  both  of  which  the  body  is  covered  with 
hairs  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and 
capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  motion.  The 
Sugar  M.  (A.  saecharinus)  swarms  in  almost  all 
soft  sugar ;  but  refined  and  crystallised  sugar  seems 
to  defy  its  mandibles,  and  is  free  of  it.  The  surface 
of  jelly  and  preserves,  when  it  has  begun  to  become 
dry,  is  often  covered  with  multitudes  of  very  small 
mites.  A  species  of  M.  is  the  cause  of  Itch  (q.  v.) ; 
and  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  infested  by 
parasites  of  this  tribe.  Beetles  may  often  be  seen 
absolutely  loaded  by  a  species  which  preys  on  them ; 
and  bird-fanciers  regard  with  the  utmost  horror  the 
Red  M.,  which  lurks  in  crevices  of  cages  and 
aviaries,  and  sucka  the  blood,  and  eats  the  feathers 
of  their  inmates. 

MITFORD,  Mary  Russell,  a  well-known 
English  authoress,  was  the  only  chUd  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  was  born  at  Alresford,  Hants,  December 
16,  1786.  At  the  age  of  ten,  she  was  sent  to  a 
boarding-school  at  Chelsea,  and  also  placed  under 
the  guidance  and  tuition  of  a  Miss  Rowden,  a 
lady  of  a  literary  turn,  who  had  already  educated 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  and  was  destined  to  be  the 
instructress  of  Miss  Landon  and  of  Fanny  Kemble. 
During  the  five  years  she  spent  here,  she  read 
with  avidity,  studying  the  tragic  authors  of  France, 
Shakspeare,  and  the  early  dramatists  of  England. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  returned  home,  and 
before  she  was  twenty,  she  published  three  volumes 
of  poetry.  These  having  been  severely  castigated 
by  the  Quarterly  Review,  she  applied  herself  to 
writing  tales  and  sketches  for  the  magazines.  The 
profession  she  had  adopted  from  taste  she  was 
obliged  to  continue  from  necessity,  for  the  spend- 
thrift habits  of  her  father,  a  good-natm:ed  but 
careless  gentleman,  had  exhausted  a  competent 
fortune,  and  left  him  dependent  on  his  daughter. 
The  first  volume  of  Our  Village  appeared  in  1824, 
and  the  series  of  five  volumes  was  completed  in 
1832.  Of  the  more  important  of  her  dramatic 
works,  Julian  was  first  performed  in  1823;  the 
Foscari  in  1826 ;  and  Eienzi  in  1828— all  of  them, 
and  especially  the  last,  with  success.  Among  her 
other  important  works,  are  Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Life  (3  vols.  1852) ;  Atherton  (a  novel,  3 
vols.  1854)  and  other  Tales ;  and  in  1854,  she  also 
published  a  collected  edition  of  her  Dramatic  Works, 
in  two  volumes.  In  1838,  she  received  a  pension 
from  government,  but  neither  this  nor  the  growing 
ill-health  of  her  later  years,  induced  her  to  relax 
her  literary  industry.  She  died  at  her  residence, 
Swallowfield  Cottage,  near  Reading,  January  10, 
1855. 

Successful  both  as  a  compiler  and  an  author,  Miss 
M.  has  produced  many  interesting  volumes  ;  but  her 
fame^if  the  admiring  respect  for  an  amiable  lady 
and  a  woman  of  graceful  literary  genius  may  be  so 
called — rests  chiefly  on  the  sketches  of  country  life 
which  compose  Our  Village.  These  sketches  are 
chiefly  memorable  for  their  style,  which,  if  not 
witty,  is  vivacious,  genial,  and  humorous ;  the 
outcome  at  once  of  a  good  heart,  an  active  brain, 
and  a  fine  fancy. 

MITFORD,  William,  was  born  in  London, 
February  10,  1744,  and  studied  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  but  left  the  imiversiliy  without  taking 
his  degree.  In  1761,  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate  ;  and  in  1769,  became  a  captain  in  the  South 
Hampshire  Militia,  in  which  capacity  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Gibbon,  then  a  major  of  the  same, 
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by  whose  advice  and  .encouragement  he  was  induced 
to  xindertake  a  history  of  Greece.  M.'s  first  work, 
entitled  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony 
in  Languages,  and  of  the  Mechanism  of  Verse, 
Modem  and  Ancient,  appeared  in  1774;  but  by 
far  his  most  important  publication  was  his  History 
of  Greece,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1784,  and  the  last  in  1818.  It  is  a  pugnacious, 
opinionative,  one-sided,  and  even  fanatical  produc- 
tion. The  author  is  an  intense  hater  of  democracy, 
and  can  see  in  Philip  of  Macedon  nothing  but  a 
great  statesman,  and  in  Demosthenes,  nothing  but 
an  oratorical  demagogue.  Yet  his  zeal,  which  so 
often  led  him  astray,  also  urged  him,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  substantiating  his  views,  to  search  more 
minutely  and  critically  than  his  predecessors  into 
certain  portions  of  Greek  history,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  M.'s  work  held  the  highest  place 
in  the  opinion  of  scholars  until  the  appearance  of 
Thirlwall  and  Grote.     He  died  February  8,  1827. 

MITHRAS  (of.  Sanscrit  Mitram,  friend),  the 
highest  of  the  twenty-eight  second-class  divinities 
of  the  ancient  Persian  Pantheon,  the  Ized  (Zend. 
Yazata)  or  Genius  of  the  Sim,  and  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse. Protector  and  supporter  of  man  in  this  life, 
he  watches  over  his  sovQ  in  the  next,  defending  it 
against  the  impure  spirits,  and  transferring  it  into 
the  realms  of  eternjl  bliss.  He  is  all-seeing  and 
all-hearing,  and,  armed  with  a  club — ^his  weapon 
against  Ahriman  and  the  evil  Dews — he  unceasingly 
'  runs  his  course '  between  heaven  and  earth.  The 
ancient  monuments  represent  him  as  a  beautiful 
youth,  dressed  in  Phrygian  garb,  kneeling  upon  an 
ox,  into  whose  neck  he  plunges  a.  knife;  several 
minor,  varying,  allegorical  emblems  of  the  sun  and 
his  course,  surrounding  the  group.  At  times,  he  is 
also  represented  as  a  lion,  or  the  head  of  a  lion. 
The  most  important  of  his  many  festivals  was  his 
birthday,  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  December,  the 
day  subsequently  fixed — against  all  evidence — as 
the  birthday  of  Christ.  The  worship  of  M.  early 
found  its  way  into  Rome,  and  the  mysteries  of  M. 
{Hierocoradca,  Ooracica  Sacra),  which  fell  in  the 
spring  equinox,  were  famous  even  among  the  many 
Roman  festivals.  The  ceremonies  observed  in  the 
initiation  to  these  mysteries— symboUcal  of  the 
struggle  between  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd  (the  Good 
and  the  Evil) — were  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  to 
a  certain  degree  even  dangerous  character.  Baptism 
and  the  partaking  of  a  mystical  liquid,  consisting  of 
flour  and  water,  to  be  drunk  with  the  utterance  of 
sacred  formulas,  were  among  the  inaugurative  acts. 
The  seven  degrees — according  to  the  number  of  the 
planets — were,  1.  Soldiers :  2.  Lions  (in  the  case  of 
men),  or  Hysenas  (in  that  of  women) :  3.  Ravens  :  4. 
Degree  of  Perses :  5.  of  Oromios :  6.  of  Helios :  7.  of 
Fathers — the  highest — ^who  were  also  called  Eagles 
and  Hawks.  At  first,  of  a  merry  character — thus  the 
king  of  Persia  was  allowed  to  get  drunk  only  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Mysteries — the  solemnities  gradually 
assumed  a  severe  and  rigorous  aspect.  From 
Persia,  the  cultus  of  M.  and  the  mysteries  were 
imported  into  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  &c.,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some  parts  human  sacri- 
fices were  connected  with  this  worship.  Through 
Rome,  where  this  worship,  after  many  vain  endeav- 
ours, was  finaUy  suppressed  in  378  A.D.,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  it  found  its  way  into  the  west  and 
north  of  Europe;  and  many  tokens  of  its  former 
existence  in  Germany,  for  instance,  are  still  to  be 
found,  such  as  the  M.  monuments  at  Hedernheim, 
near  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine,  and  at  other  places. 
Among  the  chief  authorities  on  this  subject  are 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  Creuzer,  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
Lajard,  0.  MUUer  (Denlanaler  d.  alien  Kunst).    See 
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MITHRIDA'TES  (more  properly,  Mithbadates, 
a  name  formed  from  the  Persian  Mithras,  or  Mithra, 
'  the  sun,'  and  an  Aryan  root  da,  to  give ;  hence 
'  sun-given '  or  '  sun-bom '  princes),  the   name  of 
several   kings   of    Pontus,  Armenia,    Commagene, 
Parthia,  and  the  Bosporus,  all  of  whom  have  sunk 
into  insignificance,  with  the  exception  of  M.  VI. 
of  Pontus,  surnamed  Eupatoe  and  Dionysus,  but 
more  generally  known  as  M.  the  Geeat.     Little 
is  known  of  his  early  career.     He   succeeded  his 
father,  probably  about  120  B.  c,  while  under   13 
years  of  age,  and  soon  after  subdued  the  tribes  who 
bordered  on  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  Ghersonesus 
Taurica  (Crimea),  and  after  the  death  of  Parysatis, 
incorporated  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  with  his 
dominions.    The  jealous  behaviour  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  promptings  of  his  own  ambitious  spirit,  now 
incited  him  to  invade  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia, 
but  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Great 
Republic  induced  him  to    restore   his   conquests. 
The  First  Miihridatic  War  was  commenced  by  the 
king  of  Bithynia  (88  B.  c),  who,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Romans,  invaded  Pontus.    M.  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  Rome  to  complain  of  this  treatment,  but 
he  was   sent   back   with   an   evasive  reply.      M. 
immediately  commenced  hostilities,  and  his  generals 
repeatedly  defeated  the  Asiatic  levies  of  the  Romans, 
and  he  himself  took  possession  of  Bithynia,  Cappa- 
docia, Phrygia,  and  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  which  last  hailed  him 
as  a  deliverer.      By  his  orders,  a  great  massacre 
of  the  Romans  took  place,  in  which,  according  to 
one   account,    80,000,   and    according    to    another, 
150,000  were   slain.      He  also  sent  three  powerful 
armies  to  aid  the  Greeks  in  their  rebelhon,  but  the 
disastrous  battles   of    Chieronea  and  Orchomenus 
broke  his  power  in  that  country.    He  was,  however, 
driven  from  Pergamus  (85  B.C.)  by  Flavins  Fimbria, 
and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  peace  with 
Sulla,  relinquishing  aU  his  conquests  in  Asia,  giving 
up  70  war-galleys  to  the  Romans,  and  paying  2000 
talents.     The  wanton   aggressions  of  Murena,  the 
Roman  legate,  gave  rise  to  the  Second  Mithridatic 
War,  in  83  B.C.     M.  was  wholly  successful'^in  this 
war,  but  peace  was  concluded  on  the  status  quo,  81 
B.C.    M.  felt,  however,  that  this  was  merely  a  truce, 
and  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  a  third  contest,  in 
alliance  with  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  the  next 
most ,  powerful  monarch  of  Asia.    Tigranes  seized 
Cappadocia,  76  B.C.,  and  M.,  in  the  following  year, 
invaded  Bithynia,  commencing  the  Third  Miihri- 
datic War.    M.  formed  an  alliance  with  Sertorius 
(q.  v.),  and  obtained  the  services  of  Roman  officers 
of  the  Marian  party,  who  trained  his  army  after 
the  Roman  manner.      The   arms   of    M.   were   at 
first  successful ;  but  afterwards  the  Roman  consul 
■LucuUus    (q.  V.)   compelled    him   to  -  take    refuge 
with  Tigranes,  72  B.C.      Lucullus  then  conquered 
Pontus,   defeated    Tigranes,    69   B.C.,   at    Tigrano- 
certa,  and  both  Tigranes  and  M.  at  Artaxata,  68 
B.C.    M.,  however,  recovered  possession  of  Pontus. 
After  the  war  had  lingered  for  some  time,  Cneius 
Pompeius   (see  Pompby),  completed  the  work   of 
Lucullus,  66  B.C.,  defeating  M.  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  compeUiug  him  to  flee  to  the  Bosporus.     Here 
his    indomitable   spirit   prompted   him    to   form   a 
new  scheme  of   vengeance,  which  was,  however, 
frustrated  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  Pharnaces, 
who   besieged  him   in    Panticapaoeum.      Deeming 
his  cause  hopeless,  M.  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
63  B.C.     M.  was  a  specimen  of  the  true  eastern 
despot,  but  he  possessed  great  ability,  and  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  perseverance.      His   want   of 
success  was  owing  not  to  his  defects  as  a  general,  but 
to  the  impossibihty  of  raising  and  training  an  army 
capable  of  coping  with  the  Roman  legions,  and  his 
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system  of  tactics  during  the  third  Mithridatic  war 
plainly  shews  his  thorough  conviction  of  this  fact. 
He  had  received  a  Greek  education  at  Sinope,  could 
speak  no  less  than  25  different  languages  and 
dialects,  and  possessed  considerable  love  for  the  arts, 
df  which  his  magnificent  collections  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  engraved  gems  were  a  proof.  In  the 
estimation  of  the  Romans,  he  was  the  most  formid- 
able opponent  they  ever  encountered,  and  occasional 
reports  of  his  various  successes  spread  the  utmost 
terror  among  them. 

MITRB,  the  point  or  line  of  union  of  mouldings 
meeting  at  an  angle. 

MITRE  (Lat.  mitra,  also  infula),  the  head-dress 
worn  in  solemn  church  services  by  bishops,  abbots, 
and  certain  other  prelates  in  the  Western  Church. 
The  name,  as  probably  the  ornament  itself,  is 
borrowed  from  the  orientals,  although,  in  its  present 
form,  it  is  not  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  churches  of  the  various  eastern 
rites.  The  western  mitre  is  a  tall,  tongue-shaped 
cap,  terminating  in  a  twofold  point,  which  is 
supposed  to  symbolise  the 
'cloven  tongues,'  in  the 
form  of  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  imparted  to 
the  apostles,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  two  flaps, 
which  fall  behind  over  the 
shoulders.  Opinion  is 
much  divided  as  to  the 
date  at  which  the  mitre 
first  came  into  use. 
Eusebius,  Gregory  of 
Naziauzus,  Epiphaniua, 
and  others  speak  of  an  ornamented  head-dress, 
worn  in  the  church  ;  but  there  is  no  very  early 
monument  or  pidtorial  representation  which  exhibits 
any  head-covering  at  all  resembling  the  modern 
mitre.  From  the  9th  u.,  however,  it  is  found  in 
use,  although  not  universally;  and  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  the  popes  grant  permission  to 
certain  bishops  to  wear  the  mitre  ;  as,  for  example, 
Leo  IV.  to  Anschar,  Bishop  of  Hamburg,  in  the  9th 
century.  The  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  mitre  is  very  various,  often  consisting  of  most 
costly  stuffs,  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
The  colour  and  material  differ  according  to  the 
festival  or  the  service  in  which  the  mitre  is  used, 
and  there  is  a  special  prayer  in  the  consecration 
service  of  bishops,  used  in  investing  the  new  bishop 
with  his  mitre.  The  mitre  of  the  pope  is  of  peculiar 
form,  and  is  called  by  the  name  Tiara  (q.  v.). 
Although  the  mitre  properly  belongs  to  bishops 
only,  its  use  is  also  permitted  by  special  privilege 
to  certain  abbots,  to  provosts  of  some  distinguished 
cathedral  chapters,  and  to  a  few  other  dignitaries. 
See  Binterim,  Denhnmrdigheiten  der  Kirche,  1  B. 
2  Th.,  p.  348. 

The  mitre,  as  an  ornament,  seems  to  have 
descended  in  the  earliest  times  from  bishop  to 
bishop.  Among  the  Cottonian  MSS.,  is  an  order, 
dated  1st  July,  4  Henry  TI.,  for  the  delivery  to 
Archbishop  Chichely  of  the  mitre  which  had  been 
worn  by  his  predecessor.  It  was  in  some  cases  a 
very  costly  ornament.  Archbishop  Pecheham's  new 
mitre,  in  1288,  cost  £173,  is.  Id.  In  England,  since 
the  Eeformation,  the  mitre  is  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  episcopal  costume,  but  it  is  placed  over  the 
shield  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  instead  of  a  crest. 
The  mitre  of  a  bishop  has  its  lower  rim  surrounded 
with  a  fillet  of  gold ;  but  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  are  in  the  practice  of  encircling 
theirs  with  a  ducal  coronet,  a  usage  of  late  date 
and  doubtful  propriety.     The  Bishop  of  Durham 
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surrounds  his  mitre  with  an  earl's  coronet,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  titular  Count  Palatine  of  Durham, 
and  Earl  of  Sedburgh.  Before  the  custom  was 
introduced  of  bishops  impaling  the  insignia  of  their 
sees  with  their  family  arms,  they  sometimes  differ- 
enced their  paternal  coat  by  the  addition  of  a  mitre. 
Mitres  are  rare  as  a  charge  in  heraldry,  but  are 
sometimes  borne  as  a  crest,  particularly  in  Germany, 
to  indicate  that  the  bearers  were  feudatories,  or 
dependencies  of  ancient  abbeys. 

MTITSCHERLICH,  Eilhaed,  a  distinguished 
Prussian  chemist,  was  born  at  Neuende,  near  Jena, 
in  1794,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1863.  In  1811,  he 
proceeded  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  history,  philology,  and 
oriental  languages  ;  and  he  continued  the  study  of 
these  subjects  at  Paris  and  Gottingen.  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  last-named  university  that  (1814 
or  1815)  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  geology 
and  mineralogy,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  it  was 
not  till  1818,  when  he  was  at  Berlin,  that  he  selected 
chemistry  as  his  special  study.  His  observations 
on  the  striking  ■  similarity  between  the  crystalhne 
form  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  arseniates 
and  the  phosphates,  led  to  his  discovery  of  the  law 
of  Isomorphism  (q.  v.),  the  importance  of  which  was 
so  fuUy  recognised  by  Berzelius,  that  he  invited  the 
young  chemist,  in  1819,  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
studied  till  1821,  when,  on  the  death,  of  Klaproth, 
he  was,  on  the  strong  recommendation  of  Berzelius, 
appointed  to  the  vacant  chair  of  chemistry  at  Berlin. 
One  of  his  earliest  discoveries  after  his  appointment 
was  that  of  the  double  crystalline  form  of  sulphur, 
the  first  observed  case  of  Dimorphism.  See  Dimor- 
phous. His  investigations  regarding  the  formation  of 
artificial  minerals,  and  his  memoirs  on  Benzine  and 
on  the  Formation  of  Ether  must  be  classed  amongst 
his  most  important  contributions  to  chemistry ;  but 
it  is  mainly  on  the  discovery  of  Isomorphism  and 
Dimorphism  that  his  reputation  will  finally  rest. 
His  principal  work  is  his  LeArbuch  der  Cliemie, 
begun  in  1829,  and  concluded  in  1841.  It  has 
passed  through  five  editions,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  clear  and  simple  way  in  which 
he  has  brought  mathematics  and  physics  to  bear 
upon  the  subject.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
almost  all  the  great  scientific  societies,  and  received 
the  gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
for  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  Isomorphism. 

MI'TTAU,  or  MITAU,  the  chief  town  of  the 
government  of  Courland,  in  European  Russia,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aa,  25  miles 
south-west  of  Riga,  and  was  founded  in  1271  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  It  was 
annexed  to  Russia  in  1795.  Pop.  22,900,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  Germans  by  birth  or  descent,  1000  are 
Jews,  and  only  a  few  Russians.  The  town  is  indiffer- 
ently buUt,  the  houses  being  chiefly  of  wood,  and 
painted  of  a  green  or  brown  coloTir.  The  most 
important  buildings  are  the  old  castle — now  the 
seat  of  the  governor  of  the  province — four  churches, 
an  astronomical  observatory,  a  public  library,  a 
museum,  and  a  number  of  educational  and  charitable 
institutions.  As  regards  commerce  and  industry, 
the  town  occupies  only  the  third  place  in  the 
government,  its  principal  product  being  articles  of 
japanned  iron  and  tin ;  there  is  an  export  trade  in 
hemp,  flax,  and  corn.  M.  is  the  winter  residence 
of  the  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  abode  of  Louis  XVIII. 

MI'TTIMUS,  an  English  law-term  for  a  writ  by 
which  a  record  is  transferred  out  of  one  court  into 
another. 

MITYLE'NE.    See  Lesbos. 


MIXED  MAHEIAGES-MIXED  RACES. 


MIXED  MARRIAGES.  In  various  countries 
of  Europe,  marriages  between  persons  of  dififereut 
religious  belief  have  either  been  prohibited  or  put 
under  restrictions.  The  canon  law  forbade  marriages 
between  Christians  and  non- Christians ;  at  one  time, 
it  merely  discouraged,  at  another  altogether  pro- 
hibited the  marriage  of  orthodox  Christiana  with 
heretics.  Subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  papal 
dispensations  were  in  use  to  be  granted  for  marriages 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  with  the  condi- 
tion annexed,  that  the  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  Catholic  faith.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  0.,  parents  seem  to  have  ijeen  left  at  liberty 
to  make  what  agreement  they  pleased  on  this  head; 
and  in  default  of  their  making  any,  it  was  presumed 
that  the  children  would  follow  the  religion  of  their 
father.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  the  validity 
of  mixed  marriages,  even  when  celebrated  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  was  recognised  by  the  papal  court ; 
and  under  Napoleon's  riue,  they  became  common, 
without  stipulations  as  to  the  children.  The  events 
of  1815  restored  suflfioient  influence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  enable  the  clergy  to  put  in  force 
a  rule  by  which  they  could  refuse  to  celebrate  such 
marriages  without  an  assurance  that  the  children 
would  be  brought  up  Catholics.  By  the  law  of 
many  of  the  German  states,  the  clergyman  of  the 
bride  was  the  only  person  who  could  competently 
officiate,  and  an  engagement  of  this  kind  was  often 
not  only  repugnant  to  the  father  as  a  Protestant, 
but  illegal.  Conflicts  followed  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  have  sometimes 
been  obviated  by  the  priest,  on  whom  the  law 
imposes  the  celebration,  of  the  marriage,  not  pro- 
nouncing the  nuptial  benediction,  but  giving  his  pre- 
sence as  a  witness  along  with  two  other  witnesses 
when  the  parties  declared  themselves  husband  and 
wife — a  kind  of  marriage  whose  validity  is  per- 
fectly recognised  by  the  canon  law.  In  Spain, 
marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  have 
sometimes  taken  place  in  this  way,  avoiding  the 
stipulations  otherwise  necessary  regarding  the 
children. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law  of  mixed  marriages  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  In  Prussia,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  the  children  must  be  brought  up  in  the 
faith  of  their  father,  and  no  compacts  to  the  con- 
trary are  allowed ;  but  practically,  the  law  is 
evaded,  no  one  having  a  recognised  interest  to 
object  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  agreements.  In 
Austria,  in  the  general  case,  either  the  clergyman  of 
the  bi'idegroom  or  of  the  bride  may  officiate  at  a 
marriage ;  but  in  marriages  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  the  interposition  of  the  CathoHc  priest 
is  required ;  he  need,  however,  not  give  the  sacer- 
dotal benediction;  his  passive  assistance  is  suffi- 
cient, either  in  taking  the  declaration  of  the  parties, 
which  is  followed  by  a  Protestant  ceremony,  or 
by  being  present  at  the  Protestant  ceremony  as  a 
witness.  When  the  husband  is  Catholic,  all  the 
children  must  be  brought  up  Catholics ;  when  the 
husband  is  Protestant,  and  the  wife  Catholic,  the 
sons  follow  the  father,  and  the  daughters  the 
mother.  In  Bavaria,  mixed  marriages  may  be  per- 
formed either  by  Protestant  or  Catholic  clergymen  ; 
and  the  spouses  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
what  arrangements  they  please  regarding  the  chil- 
dren before  or  after  marriage,  failing  which,  they  are 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  father.  In  Elec- 
toral Hesse,  the  sons  must  follow  the  father,  the 
daughters  the  mother.  The  husband's  clergyman  is 
the  proper  person  to  officiate,  but  if  he  refuse  to  do 
so  without  exacting  a  pledge  regarding  the  children, 
the  Protestant  pastor  is  authorised  to  act.  The  same 
rule  regarding  the  clergyman  applies  to  Saxony,  but 


arrangements  between  the  spouses  as  to  the  religion 
of  the  children  are  there  given  effect  to ;  failing  any 
such,  the  father's  faith  is  the  rule.  -In  Hanover,  the 
wUl  of  the  father  is  the  absolute  rule.  In  Nassau, 
the  children  are  brought  up  in  their,  father's  faith 
till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  they  are  at  liberty 
to  choose  for  themselves.  In  the  remaining  states 
of  Germany,  the  stipulations  of  the  parents  made 
before,  not  after  marriage  are  given  effect  to ;  and 
in  default  of  these,  the  father's  religion  is  adhered 
to.  In  Denmark,  stipulations  may  be  made  before 
or  after  marriage,  and  can  be  altered  by  mutual  con- 
sent of  the  parents,  or  in  some  cases  even  after  the 
death  of  one  of  them.  In  Slesvig-Holstein,  a  Pro- 
testant requires  special  leave  to  contract  marriage 
with  a  person  of  another  faith.  Mixed  marriages 
were,  tiU  lately,  altogether  prohibited  in  some  of  the 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  they  are  now 
authorised  in  all  the  cantons  by  the  federal  laws. 
It  is  generally  the  clergyman  of  the  husband's 
creed  who  officiates,  but  at  Zurich  the  ceremony  is 
performed  in  both  churches.  In  most  oases,  the 
children  are  required  to  be  educated  in  the  religion 
of  their  father. 

In  most  German  states,  marriages  between  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  or  Mohammedans  are  interdicted  j 
but  since  1849,  the  prohibitions  have  in  individual 
cases  been  dispensed  with.  In  Denmark,  such 
marriages  have  been  permitted,  on  condition  of 
the  children  being  brought  up  Protestants.  'In 
Russia,  the  members  of  Doth  Greek  and  Roman 
communions  are  prohibited  from  intermarrying  with 
non-Christians :  members  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church  cannot  marry  Greek  sectaries  ;  but  when  an 
orthodox  Russian  marries  a  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
the  benediction  must  be  given  in  the  Greek  Church, 
and  the  children  baptized  in  the  Greek  communion. 
When  the  parents  are  of  different  religions,  but 
neither  belongs  to  the  Greek  Church,  ante-nuptial 
stipulations  wUl  be  given  effect  to;  if  none  have 
been  made,  the  sons  follow  the  father's  faith,  the 
daughters  the  mother's. 

In  France,  the  law  regards  marriage  as  a,  purely 
civil  contract,  and  recognises  only  the  civil  celebra- 
tion, which  is  completely  separated  from  the  reli- 
gious rite.  As  the  faith  of  the  parents  is  not  taken 
cognizance  of,  questions  regarding  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  children  cannot  arise  before  the  civil 
tribunals. 

The  only  restriction  to  which  mixed  marriages 
are  now  subjected  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  imposed  by  act  19  Geo.  II.  e.  13,  applicable 
to  Ireland  only,  that  a  marriage  celebrated  by  a 
Catholic  priest  between  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant,  or  a  person  who  within  twelve  months 
has  been  or  professed  to  be  a  Protestant,  or  between 
two  Protestants,  is  nulL 

MIXED  RACES.  The  subject  of  mixed  races 
is  one  intimately  connected  with  an  enlarged 
study  of  ethnology.  It  involves  a  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  sexual  union 
between  individuals  belonging  to  different  varieties 
of  the  human  race ;  as,  for  instance — adopting  the 
classification  of  Blumenbach — between  the  European 
and  the  negro  or  the  American  Indian ;  or  between 
the  American  Indian  and  the  negro ;  or  between 
any  of  these  three  and  individuals  belonging  to 
the  Malay  and  Mongolian  varieties.  It  is  well 
understood  that  such  unions  are  in  general  prolific ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  their  offspring  is  likewise 
prolific ;  and  this  fact  is  mucih  relied  upon  by  some 
ethnologists,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race.  They  reason  thus :  Were  the 
different  varieties  of  mankind  distinct  species,  as 
has  been  frequently  alleged,  then  it  would  necessarily 
follow  that  the  offspring  of  such  unions  would  prove 
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as  unfruitful  as  those  between  tlie  liorse  and  the  ass, 
the  goat  and  the  sheep,  the  wolf  and  the  dog ;  and. 
similarly  with  respect  to  the  hybrids  among  birds, 
insects,  and  plants.  To  sum  up,  in  the  words  of 
Dr  Prichard,  the  best  exponent  of  this  school  of 
ethnology :  '  It  seems  to  be  the  well-established 
result  of  inquiries  into  the  various  tribes  of  organised 
beings,  that  the  perpetuation  of  hybrids,  whether 
of  plants  or  animals,  so  as  to  produce  new  and 
intermediate  tribes,  is  impossible.  Now,  unless  all 
these  observations  are  erroneous,  or  capable  of  some 
explanation  that  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out,  they 
lead,  with  the  strongest  force  of  analogical  reason- 
ing, to  the  conclusion,  that  a  number  of  different 
tribes,  such  as  the  various  races  of  men,  must  either 
be  incapable  of  intermixing  their  stock,  and  thus 
always  fated  to  remain  separate  from  each  othei-, 
or,  if  the  contrary  should  be  the  fact,  that  all  the 
races  to  whom  the  remark  applies,  are  proved  by 
it  to  belong  to  the  same  species.'  Dr  Prichard 
further  observes,  that  so  far  from  such  vmions 
between  members  of  different  varieties  of  the  human 
race  proving  unfruitful,  or  their  offspring  unfruitful, 
the  very  opposite  is  the  case,  as,  for  instance,  in 
unions  between  the  negro  and  the  European,  the 
most  strongly  marked  varieties  of  our  race.  '  If 
we  inquire,  he  says,  'into  the  facts  which  relate 
to  the  intermixture  of  negroes  and  Europeans,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  doubt  the  tendency  of  the  so- 
termed  Mulattoea  to  increase.  The  men  of  colour, 
or  the  mixed  race  between  the  Creoles  and  the 
negroes,  are  in  many  of  the  West  India  Islands  a 
rapidly  increasing  people,  and  it  would  be  very 
probable  that  they  will  eventually  become  the 
permanent  masters  of  those  islands,  were  it  not 
for  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  genuine 
negroes.  In  many  parts  of  America,  they  are  also 
very  numerous.'  It  is  to  America,  indeed,  both 
north  and  south,  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for 
the  numerous  and  varied  phenomena  resulting  from 
this  intermixture  of  races ;  for  there  we  have  not 
only  the  negro  and  the  European  mingling  their 
blood,  but  the  negro  and  the  American  Indian,  the 
European  and  the  Indian,  and  the  offspring  of  each 
of  these  with  the  offspring  of  the  other,  or  with 
members  of  either  of  the  parent  stocks ;  added  to 
which,  of  late  years,  the  Chinese  (of  Mongolian 
race  or  variety)  have  appeared  upon  the  scene,  thus 
contributing  greatly  to  the  number  of  what  are 
termed  human  hyhids.  All  these,  however,  are 
not  equally  fertile ;  and  with  respect  even  to  the 
Mulattoes,  it  is  alleged  by  writers  of  the  Morton 
school  of  ethnology  that  they  do  not  perpetuate 
themselves  for  many  generations.  '  Nature,'  says 
Squier,  rather  dogmatically, '  perpetuates  no  human 
hybrids — as,  for  instance,  a  permanent  race  of 
Mulattoes.'  And  Dr  Nott,  adopting  the  classifi- 
cation of  species  laid  down  by  Dr  Morton— namely, 
JRemote  Specks,  in  which  hybrids  are  never  pro- 
duced ;  Allied  Species,  which  produce,  inter  se,  an 
unfertile  offspring ;  and  Proximate  Species,  which  pro- 
duce with  each  other  a  fertile  offspring — is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  soiithern  or  dark- 
skinned  Europeans  with  negroes  that  thoroughly 
prolific  Mulattoes  are  engendered,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  unions  occurring  between  individuals 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  negro  races.  In  arriving 
at  this  conclusion,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  author  has  been  helped  forward  by  the  strong 
prejudice  existing  in  the  Southern  States  against 
aU  taint  of  negro  blood.  A  more  impartial  writer, 
Professor  WUaon,  in  his  Prehistoric  Man,  observes  : 
'There  are  upwards  of  four  millions  of  people  of 
African  blood  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly 
not  less  than  ten  millions  throughout  the  continent 
and  islands   of   North   and   South  America,  and 
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of  these  the  larger  proportion  consists  of  hybrids. 
....  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty how  far  the  hybrid  coloured  population  of 
the  United  States  is  capable  of  permanency, 
either  by  the  development  of  a  fixed  hybrid  type, 
or  by  continuous  fertility,  until  the  predominant 
primary  type  reasserts  its  power,  by  their  return 
to  that  of  the  original  white  or  black  parent,  so 
long  as  the  mixed  breed  is  constantly  augmented 
in  the  Southern  States  by  means  at  variance  with 
the  natural  and  moral  relations  of  social  life.'  As 
it  is,  the  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favour 
of  Dr  Prichard's  view ;  but  until  the  doctrine  of 
hybridity  is  better  understood,  and  a  more  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  vexed  question,  '  What  is 
species  ? '  has  been  supplied  to  us,  we  must  deem 
it  idle  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the  subject. 
See  Hybrid  and  Species.  We  conclude  with  a 
list  of  half-castes  given  by  Dr  Tsehudi,  '  with  a 
few  additions  from  other  sources,'  printed  in  the 
appendix  to  Professor  Wilson's  valuable  work  just 
mentioned.  , 

Half-caste. 
.    Mulatto. 
J^lestizo. 
.    Chino. 
Cuarteron. 
( Creole,   only  distinguished 
.  <     from  the  white  by  a  pale 
(     brown  complexion. 
Chino-blanco, 
.    Qiiintei'o. 
White. 

Zambo  or  Cariboco. 
Mameluco. 
.    Zambo-negro  or  Cuhra, 

Mulatto-oscuro. 
.    Zambo-Chino. 
fZanibo  -  negro       (perfectly 
t    black). 
.    Mulatto  (rather  dark). 

Pardoc. 
.    Chino-oscuro. 
filestizo-claro      (frequently 
(    very  beautiful). 
.    Chino-cholo. 
Zambo-claro. 

(Indian  (with  short  frizzly 
■  \    hair). 

IVIestizo  (rather  brown). 
.    Mestizo. 
Zambo. 

fChino     (of     rather     clear 
'  \    complexion). 
Chino  (rather  dark). 

MIXTURES  are  officinal  preparations,  extem- 
pore in  their  nature,  some  of  which — as,  for  example, 
Mislura  Gamphorce,  Mistura  Cretce,  and  Mistura 
Ferri  Gomposita — are  very  extensively  used  in 
medical  practice,  either  as  vehicles  for  more  active 
remedies,  or  for  their  intrinsic  value. 

MI'ZEN,  or  MIZZEN,  the  stemmost  of  the  masts 
in  a,  three-masted  vessel,  and  also  the  smallest  of 
the  three.  Above  it,  are  the  mizen-topmast,  the 
mizen-top-gaUant-mast,  and  the  mizen-royal.  It 
supports  the  usual  yards,  and,  in  addition,  the  gaff 
and  boom  of  the  Spanker  (q.  v.).  A  rear-admiral 
hoists  his  pendant  at  the  mizen. 

Although  the  word  mizen  is  now  applied  adjec- 
tively  to  the  several  parts,  it  appears  formerly  to 
have  been  the  name  of  a  large  triangular  sail  carried 
in  the  stem,  and  thence  to  have  become  the  distin- 
guishing title  of  the  mast  which  bore  that  sail.  The 
name  is  probably  from  It.  mezzano,  mean,  in  the 
middle ;  in  opposition  to  a  square  sail  which  lies 
across  the  vessel. 

MNBMO'NICS.    See  Memory. 

MNEMO'SYNE,  in  Classical  Mythology,  the 
goddess  of  Memory,  and  the  mother  of  the  nine 
Muses  (q.  v.),  whom  she  bore  to  Jupiter.  The 
principal  seat  of  her  worship  was  at  Eleutheras,  in 
Boeotia. 
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MOA,  the  name  given  by  the  New  Zealandcrs  to 
the  large  wingless  or  struthious  birds  (see  Brevi- 
PENNEs)  of  which  the  bones  are  found  imbedded 
in  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  in  swamps,  forests, 
river-beds,  and  limestone  caves,  and  of  which  tradi- 
tions subsist  among  them  as  birds  living  in  their 
country.  The  largest  bones  belong  to  the  genus 
Dinornis  (q.  v.),  others  to  Pcdapteryx  (q.  v.) ;  and 
with  them  are  found  bones  of  a  large  bird  [Aptomis) 
resembling  »  swan,  supposed  to  be  now  extinct, 
also  of  the  existing  species  of  Apteryx  (q.  v.)  and  of 
Notomia  (q.  v.),  much  smaller  birds.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  no  large  moas  have  been  seen  alive 
since  about  1650 ;  but  it  has  recently  been  again 
alleged  that  some  have  been  seen,  and  rewards 
have  been  offered  for  the  capture  of  them.  They 
are  represented  by  the  New  Zealanders  as  stupid, 
fat,  indolent  birds,  living  in  forests,  mountain  fast- 
nesses, &o.,  and  feeding  on  vegetable  food.  Their 
feet  are  said  to  have  been  adapted  for  digging. 
They  seem  to  have  been  extirpated,  or  nearly  so, 
for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  feathers,  and  bones. 
The  bones  were  made  into  fish-hooks,  the  skulls 
were  used  for  holding  tattooing-powder.  The  eggs 
were  eaten.  The  leg-bones  of  the  moas  were  filled 
with  marrow,  and  not  with  air,  as  those  of  other 
birds. 

MO'ABITES,  a  pastoral  people,  who  inhabited 
the  mountainous  country  east  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  eultus 
was  characterised  by  many  very  odious  rites,  among 
wiich  was  human  sacrifice.  In  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  the  Jews  were  for  eighteen  years  under 
the  yoke  of  the  M.,  who  were  afterwards  made 
tributary  by  David,  but,  about  900  B.  c,  shook 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  Jewish  kings,  and  after 
the  Assyrians  invaded  the  land  of  Judah,  took  part 
with  the  Chaldeans  against  the  Jews.  The  writings 
of  the  prophets  are  fiul  of  denunciations  against  the 
.  Moabites.  Their  name  no  longer  exists,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  people  have  long  been  included 
among  the  Arabs. 

MOAT,  the  ditch  round  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress, 
may  be  either  wet — i.  e.,  full  of  water — or  dry. 
In  the  latter,  which  is  the  commoner  case,  the  depth 
should  not  be  less  than  12  feet,  nor  the  width 
under  24.  The  more  perpendicular  the  walls,  so 
much  the  greater  will  be  the  obstruction  to  the 
enemy.  In  regular  works,  the  walla  are  usually 
revSted  with  masonry,  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  being  the  scarp  or  escarp,  and  that  below 
the  covered  way  the  counterscarp.  Further  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  moat  and  its  extreme 
importance  wiU  be  found  under  Ditch  and 
FoBTiricATiorr. 

MOBI'LB,  the  principal  city  and  only  seaport  of 
Alabama,  United  States  of  America,  is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  Mobile  River,  and  at  the  head  of 
Mobile  Bay,  which  opens  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  built  with  broad  shaded  streets  on  a  sandy 
plain,  rising  gradually  from  the  river,  with  a  fine 
Custom-house  and  Post-oflice,  City  Hall  and  Market- 
bouse,  Theatre;  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Cathedral,  23 
churches,  3  orphan  asylums,  several  hospitals,  a 
medical  college;  and  in  the  suburbs,  St  Joseph's 
College  (a  Jesuit  institution),  and  a  Convent  of  the 
Visitation,  and  Academy  for  Young  Ladies.  M.  has 
several  ship-yards,  foundries,  and  cotton-presses. 
Its  chief  business  is  the  export  of  cotton,  brought 
down  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Kailway.  The  average  export  for 
five  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  was  632,308 
bales.  Its  harbour,  defended  by  Fort  Morgan, 
would  be,  with  a  deeper  channel,  one  of  the  best 
on  the  Gulf.  Its  entire  exports,  in  1859,  were  over 
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30,000,000  dollars.    M.  was  settled  by  the  French 
in  1702.    Pop.  in  1860,  29,259. 

MOBILE,  a  river  and  bay  of  Alabama,  United 
States  of  America.  The  river  is  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  50 
miles  above  Mobile,  which  lies  at  its  mouth.  It 
is  a  sluggish  stream,  with  low  banks,  and  several 
channels.  The  bay  is  30  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  10  or  12  from  east  to  west.  The  entrance  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  3  miles  wide,  is  defended  by 
Fort  Morgan  and  Port  Gaines. 

MO'BILE,  MOBILI'SB,  an  adjective  and  verb, 
used  respectively  in  regard  to  continental  armies, 
to  designate  a  state  of  readiness  for  taking  the  field, 
and  the  act  of  making  ready  for  such  an  operation. 
The  process  consists  in  augmenting  a  regiment 
from  its  peace  to  its  war  complement,  in  calling  in 
men  on  furlough,  in  organising  the  staff  of  divisions 
and  brigades,  constituting  the  commissariat,  medical, 
artillery,  and  transport  services,  and  in  accumu- 
lating provisions  and  munitions.  As  the  work 
of  mobilisiag  an  army  causes  great  and  inevitable 
expense,  it  is  only  resorted  to  when  hostilities 
appear  imminent. 

MOBILIBR,  Credit.  On  the  18th  November 
1852,  the  French  government  sanctioned  the  statutes 
of  a  new  bank  under  the  name  of  the  SociStS  GSnSral 
de  C'rSdit  Mohilier.  The  name  was  intended  as  a 
contrast  to  the  SociSt6s  de  CrSdit  Fonder,  which  are 
of  the  nature  of  land  banks,  and  advance  money 
on  the  security  of  real  or  immovahle  property; 
while  the  Credit  Mobilier  proposed  to  give  similar 
aid  to  the  owners  of  movable  property.  The 
declared  object  of  this  bank  is  especially  to  promote 
industrial  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  sinking  of  mines,  &o.  Various 
privileges  were  conferred  upon  it  under  its  charter ; 
in  especial,  it  was  allowed  to  acquire  shares  in 
public  companies,  and  to  pay  the  calls  made  upon 
it  in  respect  of  such  shares,  by  its  own  notes  or 
obligations ;  also  to  sell  or  give  in  security  all  shares 
thus  acquired.  The  operations  of  the  society  were 
conducted  upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  In  1854, 
it  subscribed  largely  to  the  government  loan  on 
account  of  the  Russian  War,  to  the  Grand  Central 
Railway  Company,  to  the  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany of  Paris,  and  to  various  other  important 
undertakings.  The  dividend  for  this  year  was  12 
per  cent.  In  1855,  it  lent  two  sums  to  the 
government— the  one  of  250,  and  the  other  of  375 
millions  of  francs.  Its  operations  were  vast  during 
this  year,  and  the  dividends  declared  amounted  to 
40  per  cent.  The  directors  had  not  hitherto  availed 
themselves  of  their  privilege  of  issuing  their  own 
obligations,  but  this  they  now  resolved  on  doing. 
They  proposed  to  issue  two  kinds — the  one  at  short 
dates ;  the  other  at  long  dates,  and  redeemable  by 
instalments.  The  proposed  issue  was  to  amount  to 
240  millions  of  francs,  but  the  public  became  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  so  vast  an  issue  of  paper-money, 
so  that,  in  March  1856,  the  French  government 
deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  carrying  out  of 
the  proposed  scheme.  "This  was  a  severe  blow  to 
the  institution.  In  1856,  its  dividends  did  not 
exceed  22  per  cent. ;  in  1857,  they  were  only  5  per 
cent.;  in  1859,  they  rose  to  7^  per  cent.;  in  1860 
and  1861,  they  were  10  per  cent.  The  CrSdit 
Mobiher  has  undoubtedly  been  hirfily  useful  in 
developing  the  industrial  power  of  France,  but  its 
operations  have  been  hazardoiis,  and  had  they  not 
been  checked  in  time,  they  would  in  all  probabUity 
have  ended  in  disaster.  The  principal  objects  of 
the  Crgdit  MobiUer  are  met  by  banks  in  Scot- 
land by  what  is  there  termed  the  Cash-credit 
system. 
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MO'CHA,  the  most  strongly  fortified  seaport, 
and  once  tlie  capital,  of  the  province  of  Yemen,  in 
Arabia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head 
of  a  little  bay  near  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
and  130  miles  west-north- west  of;  Aden  (q.  v.).  All 
round  the  shore  is  a  hot  sandy  waste.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  is  in  coffee,  of  which  10,000  tons  (of  the 
finest  quality)  are  annually  exported  to  Jiddah, 
Suez,  and  Bombay.  Other  exports  are  dates,  guma, 
balm,  ivory,  senna,  &o.    Pop.  5000. 

MOCHA  STONES  are  pieces  of  agate  or  of 
chalcedony,  containing  dendritic  infiltrations,  often 
assuming  appearances  very  like  finely  ramified  con- 
fervse,  &o.  They  receive  the  name  Mocha  Stone 
because,  when  they  first  became  known  in  Europe, 
they  were  brought  from  Mocha.  Of  the  same 
nature  with  M.  S.  are  Moss  Agates.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  enclosed  infiltrations  to  plants  is 
often  merely  accidental,  but  it  appears  to  be  some- 
times really  due  to  plants,  which  were  enclosed  in 
the  cavity  in  which  the  silicious  mineral  itself  was 
formed. 

MO'CKING-BIRD,  or  MOCKING-THRUSH 
(Mimiis  or  Orpheus),  a  genua  of  birds  of  the  family 
Merulidce,  having  a  more  elongated  form  than  the 
true  thrushes,  a  longer  tail,  shorter  wings,  and  the 
upper  mandible  more  curved  at  the  tip.  They  are 
all  American.  The  best  known  species,  the  M.  of 
the  United  States  {M.  polyglottus),  is  about  the  size 


Mocking-bird  (Minrns  polyglottus). 

of  the  song- thrush;  the  upper  parts  of  a  dark 
brownish  ash  colour,  the  wings  and  tail  nearly 
black,  the  under  parts  brownish  white.  The  M. 
is  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  America,  from  the 
south  of  New  England  to  Brazil;  north  of  the 
Delaware,  it  is  only  a  summer  visitant,  but  in  more 
southern  regions  it  is  found  at  all  seasons.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  common  birds  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  its  exquisite  song  fills  their  groves  with 
melody  by  night,  for  which  reason  it  is  there  very 
generally  known  as  the  Nightingale.  By  day,  the 
M.  is  generally  imitative,  excelling  all  birds  in  its 
power  of  imitation,  now  taking  up  the  song  of  one 
bird,  and  now  of  another,  and  often  deceiving  the 
most  practised  ear  by  its  perfect  performance.  By 
night,  its  song  is  for  the  most  part  natural.  It  does 
not  confine  itself,  however,  to  musical  strains ;  it 
seems  to  take  equal  pleasure  in  repeating  the 
harshest  cries  of  the  feathered  tribes;  and  in 
domestication  readily  adds  to  its  accomplishments 
the  imitation  of  almost  any  sound  which  it  is 
accustomed  to  hear,  passing  from  one  to  another 
with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  produce  an  incompar- 
able medley.  The  M.  readily  learns  to  whistle  a 
tune,  even  of  considerable  length,  but  there  is  no 
well  authenticated  instance  of   its   imitating  the 
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human  voice.  The  barking  of  a  dog,  the  mewing 
of  a  cat,  the  crowing  of  a.  cock,  the  cackling  of  a 
hen,  the  creaking  of  a  wheel-barrow,  are  all  within 
the  compass  of  its  powers.  During  its  performances, 
it  spreads  its  wings,  expands  its  tail,  and  throws 
itself  about,  as  if  fuU  of  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment. 
The  M.  is  vocal  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year.  It 
enjoys  almost  everywhere  the  protection  of  man, 
and  often  makes  its  nest  in  a  tree  or  bush  close 
beside  a  house.  Two  or  thi-ee  broods  are  produced 
in  a  year.  The  male  is  extremely  attentive  to  his 
mate,  and  manifests  extraordinary  courage  in 
driving  away  enemies  from  the  nest.  Mocking- 
birds often  assemble  on  such  occasions,  and  birds 
of  prey,  far  superior  to  them  in  size  and  strength, 
are  compelled  to  retreat.  Snakes  are  killed  by 
reiterated  blows  on  the  head,  and  cats  learn  to 
consider  the  vicinity  of  a  mocking-bird's  nest  rmsafe. 
The  food  of  the  M.  cousiata  chiefly  of  berries  and 
insects.  Another  species  of  M.  is  found  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  species  of  the  same  genus 
are  among  the  finest  song-birds  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  South  America. 

MODE,  in  Music.  Every  musical  passage  is 
referrible  to  and  forms  part  of  a  succession  of  sounds 
having  some  appreciable  relation  to  one  another. 
This  succession  of  sounds  is  called  the  Scale,  and  is 
a  series  of  steps  leading  from  a  given  note  called 
the  Key-note,  or  Tonic  (q.  v.),  to  its  octave.  The 
steps  or  degrees  of  the  scale  are  of  unequal  size, 
and  on  the  place  of  the  smaller  ones  or  semitones 
depends  the  mode  of  the  music.   Taking  our  natural 
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scale,  there  are  only  two  notes  in  it  which  can 
satisfy  the  ear  as  key-notes — viz.,  0  and  A.  In  the 
major  mode,  with  C  as  key-note,  the  semitone  or 
small  interval  falls  between  the  third  and  fourth 
sounds ;  in  the  minor  mode,  with  A  as  key-note,  it 
falls  between  the  second  and  third  sounds ;  in  the 
former  case,  the  third  of  the  key-note  is  a  major 
third,  in  the  latter  a  minor  third.  The  minor  mode 
further  requires  to  be  modified  by  occasionally 
sharpening  its  sixth  and  seventh,  in  order  to  be 
pleasing  to  modern  ears.  The  scale  of  the  major 
mode  is  derived  from  simpler  harmonic  proportions 
than  that  of  the  minor.  Melodies  composed  in  the 
latter  mode  have  generally  more  or  less  of  a  plaintive 
or  melancholy  character.  For  the  theory  of  these 
modes,  see  Music.  Ancient  musicians  admitted 
of  a  greater  variety  of  modes.  The  Greeks  had 
six,  designated  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian, 
Mixo-Lyman,  Ionic,  and  JioUan.  The  Ionic  is 
the  modem  major,  the  jEolian  the  minor  mode; 
the  others  are  more  or  less  intolerable  to  a  modern 
ear.  They  are  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
music  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  the  Ambrosian 
Chant. 

MO'DELLING  is  the  process  of  preparing  the 
original  pattern  or  design  from  which  a  work  in 
sculpture  is  to  be  cast  or  carved :  the  technical 
details  will  be  found  under  Sculpture.  Modelling 
is  also  practised  by  medallists ;  the  head  or  figure 
intended  to  be  cut  in  the  die  being  first  modelled 
in  rehef  with  wax  on  a  piece  of  slate.  Goldsmiths, 
silversmiths,  and  jewellers  also  model  intricate  and 
artistic  forms  and  ornaments  of  pieces  of  plate,  to 
be  cast  and  chased  by  them,  or  in  which  jewels  are 
to  be  set.  Wax  is  the  substance  used  when  deli- 
cacy and  minuteness  are  required.  Modelling  is 
also  a  branch  of  the  potter's  trade.     Wedgewood 
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modelled  for  Flaxman  numerous  figures  and  groups 
in  wax.  For  large  models,  the  material  employed 
is  potter's  clay,  which,  when  used  by  sculptors,  is 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  sandstone,  finely  pulverised, 
to  make  it  work  freely. 

MO'DENA  (ano.  Mutind),  capital  of  the  former 
duchy  of  same  name,  a  fortified  city  of  Korthern 
Italy,  24  miles  west-north-west  of  Bologna.  Pop. 
31,052.  It  stands  between  the  rivers  Seoohia  and 
Panaro,  in  a  pleasant  plain,  noted  for  its  rich  soil 
and  salubrious  air,  and  from  its  surrounding  ram- 
parts commands  fine  views  of  the  Apennines. 
Although  the  social  life  of  M.  is  somewhat  stagnant, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  most  agreeable  city.  It  lies  on 
the  famous  Via  .Emilia  (see  Emilian  Pkovinobs), 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  city, 
and  is  connected  by  a  navigable  canal  with  the 
rivers  Secchia  and  Panaro.  Amongst  the  public 
buildings,  may  be  noted  the  cathedral  of  St  Gemin- 
ianus,  the  patron  of  the  city,  a  structure  gf  the 
purely  Lombard  style.  The  campanile  or  belfry  la 
one  of  the  great  towers  of  Italy ;  it  is  a  square 
turreted  structure,  315  feet  in  height,  its  entire 
fagade  being  in  white  marble.  The  ducal  palace,  a 
pictu,resque  structure  of  the  17th  c,  is  adorned  with 
an  infinity  of  galleries,  courts,  and  marble  arches ;  it 
contains  the  splendid  Biblioteca  Estense,  numbering 
100,000  volumes,  and  3000  rare  MSS. ;  also  the 
valuable  Este  archives,  a  most  important  collection 
of  medieval  records,  collections  of  coins  and  medals 
of  great  antiquity,  and  an  observatory.  Schools 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  mathematics  have 
replaced  the  university,  suppressed  in  1821 ;  there 
are  also  fine  museums  of  natural  history,  a  botanic 
garden,  theatres,  and  good  public  baths.  The  trade 
of  M.  is  unimportant :  the  manufactured  products 
are  confined  to  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather, 
hats,  paper,  glass,  and  pottery,  besides  silk  manu- 
factured to  a  much  less  extent  than  formerly.  M. 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  great  anatomist  Pallopius, 
and  the  antiquary  Sigonio. 

The  ancient  history  of  M.  affords  evidence  that  it 
enjoyed  at  an  early  period  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity ;  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  arts  of  the 
city  of  M.  being  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and 
Strabo.  In  modem  times,  M.  has  shared  more  or 
less  the  various  vicissitudes  which  befell  Italy,  and 
participated  in  the  great  internecine  feuds  of  the 
country.  In  960,  a  member  of  the  great  House 
of  Este  was  proclaimed  Marquis  of  Modena,  and 
in  1452  the  then  reigning  marquis  was  created 
duke  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  In  1796, 
M.  formed  part  of  the  Cisalpine  Eeptiblio,  but  was 
restored  in  1814  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  the 
reigning  family.  The  duchy  had  at  that  time  an 
area  of  2310  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
586,000.  In  1848,  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  tem- 
porarily deprived  of  his  rights ;  and  in  1860,  the 
population  definitively  expelled  their  impopular 
ruler,  who  carried  off  all  the  property  and  valuables 
within  his  reach,  including  the  sUver  handles  of  the 
palace  doors.  M.  has  now  become  a  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

MO'DEEATOR,  a  term  used  in  Scotch  ecclesias- 
tical law  to  describe  the  chairman  or  president  of  a 
Presbyterian  church-court. 

MO'DICA,  the  Mohao  of  the  Saracens,  a  city  of 
the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Val  di  Nota, 
30  miles  from  Syracuse.  Pop.  22,000.  The  city, 
which  stands  perched  amidst  rocks,  contains  several 
fine  buUdings,  and,  notwithstandiag  the  humidity 
of  the  climate,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants seems  satisfactory.  The  soil  of  the  surround- 
ing district  is  the  most  productive  of  SicUy,  and 
yields  vast  quantities  of  com,  tobacco,  oil,  wine. 


ModilUon. 


hemp,  which,  vidth  cheese,  wool,  soda,  and  butter, 
form  the  chief  ex- 
port trade  of  the 
place.  The  valley 
of  Ipsica,  or  Ispica, 
in  the  vicinity  oi 
M.,  contains  re- 
markable rocks, 
in  which  numer- 
ous dwellings  are 
excavated. 

MODI'LLION, 
an  ornamental 
bracket  (a  in  fig.), 
much  used  in 
classic  architec- 
ture, especially  in 
the  cornices  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite  styles. 

MODULA'TION',  in  Music.  When  in  the 
course  of  a  melody  the  key-note  is  changed,  and  the 
original  scale  altered  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
sharp  or  flat,  such  change  is  called  modulation.  Much 
of  the  pleasure  of  music  is  derived  from  a  judicious 
use  of  modulation.  The  art  of  good  modulation 
from  one  key  to  another  consists  in  the  proper 
choice  of  intermediate  chords.  Sudden  transitions, 
without  intermediate  chords,  should  be  employed 
but  sparingly,  and  in  peculiar  circumstances. 
Every  piece  of  music  is  composed  in  a  particular 
key,  in  which  it  begins  and  ends,  which  generally 
predominates  over  any  other  keys  that  may  be 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  composition. 

MO'DTJLB,  in  Classic  Architecture,  an  arbitrary 
measure  for  determining  the  proportions  of  the 
various  members  of  the  orders.  The  diameter,  semi- 
diameter,  or  one-third  of  the  diameter  are  most 
frequently  used;  the  first  being  usually  divided 
into  60  parts  (or  minutes),  the  second  into  30  parts, 
and  the  third  into  20  parts. 

MO'DULTJS,  a  constant  coefiioient  or  multiplier, 
by  means  of  which  one  series  or  system  of  quantities 
can  be  reduced  to  another  similar  series  or  system. 
Thus  we  have  the  modulus  of  Elasticity  (q.  v.),  of 
Friction  (q.  v.),  and  of  systems  of  Logarithms  (q.  v.). 
The  system  of  logarithms  which  is  universally 
accepted  as  the  primary  is  Napier's,  and  from  it  aU 
other  systems  are  deduced  in  the  foUovring  man- 
ner :  Let  N  be  a  number  of  which  the  Napierian 
logarithm  is  J,  e  being  the  Napierian  base,  it 
is  required  to  find  the  logarithm  of  N  to  some 
other  base  a.  Let  a;  be  this  logarithm,  then  (see 
Logarithms)  N  =  e*  =  ai,  and  tiing  the  Napierian 
logarithms  of  both  sides  of  this  equation,  5  log.,e  = 
X  log., a,  or  (since  log.,e=  1)  6  =  slog., a,  therefore 

6       .      ,       „     log.,N  1 

X  =  -, ;  I.e.,  log.  oN  =  z-^ =  = 

log., a  log., a       log., a 

1 


X  log.,N. 


This  multiplier,  or  '  modulus,'  z ,  is  independent 

of  N,  and  is  therefore  constant  for  the  reduction  of 
all  Napierian  logarithms  to  the  system  whose  base 

is  0.    If  a  =  10,  the  multiplier  becomes  ^ —,  the 

modulus  of  Briggs's,  or  the  common  system  of  loga- 

rithms,  and  is  equal  to  ^^^^^  =  '4342944 .... 

MO'DXJS,  in  English  Law^  means  a  peculiar 
custom  by  which  lands  become  exempted  from 
payment  of  tithes  on  paying  some  composition  or 
equivalent. 

MO'BN,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  separ- 
ated from  Seeland  on  the  north-west  by  the  Ulfsund, 
and  from  FaJster  on  the  south-west  by  the  Gronsund. 
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It  is  19  milea  long,  by  about  5  miles  in  average 
breadth.  Area,  84  square  miles.  Pop.  about  15,000, 
wbo  are  supported  by  agriculture, ,  fisheries,  and 
commerce.  It  has  been  calleid  the  Switzerland  of 
Denmark,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of 
its  surface.  The  soil  is  fruitful.  Its  chief  town  and 
seaport,  Stege,  has  a  population  of  1934. 

MCE'RIS,  Lake,  the  ancient  name  of  a  sheet  of 
water  in  Egjrpt,  now  kuo'wn  as  Birket-el-Ker&n, 
or  El-Korn  ('The  Lake  of  the  Promontory'),  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Faytim,.  about  50 
miles  south-west  of  Cairo;  extreme  length  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  30  miles;  breadth,  6 
miles :  it  was  formerly  much  larger.  Its  average 
depth  is  12,  and  its  greatest  ascertained  depth 
28  feet.  On  the  north  and  west,  its  shores  are 
rocky,  but  on  the  south,  flat  and  sandy.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal  called  Bahr- 
Juswf  ('  The  Kiver  of  Joseph ').  The  waters  are 
brackish,  on  account  of  their  being  impregnated 
with  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  desert,  and  with 
the  muriate-of-lime  depositions  of  the  surrounding 
hula.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  fisheries  was  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  queen's  wardrobe  and  perfumes. 
Under  the  Persians,  they  were  let  (during  the  season 
of  the  inundations,  when  the  canal  fed  the  lake) 
at  £150  a  day.  At  present,  however,  they  only 
yield  about  £84  a  year. 

MCE'SIA,  an  ancient  Roman  province,  bounded 
by  the  Danube  on  the  N.,  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
E.,  the  mountain-chains  of  Hcemus  (Balkan)  and 
Orbelus  on  the  S.,  that  of  Scardus  and  the 
rivers  Drinus  (Drina)  and  Savus  (Save)  on  the 
W.  The  river  Ciabrus  (Cibriz)  divided  it  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  Eastern  [Maesia  Inferior) 
is  the  present  Bulgaria,  and  the  Western  (Mcesia 
Superior)  is  Servia.  Its  original  inhabitants  were 
mostly  of  Thraoian  race.  Gaulish  or  Celtic 
invaders  settled  in  Western  Moesia  aboitt  277 
B.C.,  under  the  name  of  Scordisci.  The  Romans 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  tribes  of  M.  after 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  when  C.  Scribonius  Curio 
forced  his  way  as  far  north  as  the  Danube,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Moesians  (75  B.  c),  but  the 
country  was  not  completely  subjugated  till  29  B.  c. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  flourished  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, but  as  a  frontier  province  it  was  much 
exposed  to  hostile  invasions,  and  required  a  line  of 
fortresses  and  stations  aU  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  Danube.  In  250  a.d.,  the  Goths  made  an 
irruption  into  the  country,  and  defeated  and  slew 
the  Roman  emperor,  Deoius.  In  the  following  year, 
and  about  the  end  of  the  4th  c,  it  was  given  up 
to  them  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  I.  Slavonian 
tribes  settled  in  M.  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

MCESO-GOTHS,  the  name  given  to  the  Goths 
who  in  the  3d  c.  settled  in  Lower  Moesia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  Ulfilas  (q.v.)  was  a  Moeso-Goth. 
The  name,  however,  became  of  more  general  use 
to  designate  those  who  remained  in  Mresia  after 
the  great  migration  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century. 

MO'FFAT,  a  market-town  and  favourite  watering- 
place  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  stands 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  broad  and  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Annan,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate 
elevation.  It  is  two  miles  from  the  Beattook  station, 
on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and  19  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Dumfries.  Among  other  public  edifices 
are  the  baths  and  the  reading  and  assembly  rooms. 
The  mineral  springs,  the  principal  of  which, 'like 
that  of  Harrogate,  is  saline  and  sulphurous,  are 
highly  celebrated ;  but  perhaps  the  greatest  attrac- 
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tions  of  the  place  are  its  salubrious  air  and  exquisite 
environs.  During  the  season,  the  town  is  increased 
in  population  by  from  800  to  1000  visitors,  to 
siu't  whose  convenience  great  numbers  of  elegant 
villas,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  have  been  erected.  Pop.  (1861)  1491. 
— The  Moffat  Hills  extend  between  the  counties  of 
Lanark  and  Peebles  in  the  north,  and  Dumfries 
in  the  south ;  highest  summit  HartfeU,  2650  feet. 
See  Black's  Ouide  to  Moffat  (Edin.  1860). 

MOGADO'RE,  or  SUE'RRA,  a  fortified  town, 
and  the  principal  seaport  of  Marocco,  130  miles 
west-south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  the  port 
of  the  capital,  and  was  founded  in  1760,  on  the 
site  of  an  old  Portuguese  fort.  It  stands  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  opposite  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  long  a  haunt  of  pirates,  which  forms  the 
harbour,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  built  town 
of  the  kingdom.  Its  streets  are  regular,  though 
narrow,  and  it  consists  of  two  parts,  each  surrounded 
by  water.  The  quarter  called  the  Fortress  contains 
the  custom-house,  and  the  treasury,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  pasha,  the  vice-consuls,  and  the 
Christian  merchants.  The  town  is  defended  by 
four  batteries  on  the  island,  and  by  a  fort  on  the 
land-side ;  the  walls  are  also  defensible.  M.  is  the 
seat  of  considerable  trade;  it  exports  wool,  gum, 
hides,  feathers,  gold-dust,  and  hardwares.  In  1861, 
92  vessels  (of  which  48  were  British),  of  22,181 
tons,  and  cargoes  valued  at  £208,263,  entered,  and 
87  vessels  (of  which  46  were  British),  of  22,063 
tons,  and  cargoes  valued  at  £254,476,  cleared  the 
port. 

MOGU'L,  Great,  the  popular  designation  of  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  as  the  impersonation  of  the  power- 
ful empire  established  in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols 
(q.  v.),  who  were  called  Moguls  by  the  Persians. 
The  first  Great  Mogul  was  Baber,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Timftr,  who  founded  the  Mongul  empire  in 
Hindustan  in  1526.  In  1803,  the  Great  Mogul  was 
deprived  of  his  throne ;  in  1827,  of  even  the  appear- 
ance of  authority,  becoming  a  mere  pensioner  of  the 
British ;  and  in  1858,  Mohammed  Bahadftr,  the  last 
of  the  dynasty,  was  condemned,  and  transported  for 
complicity  in  the  Indian  mutiny. 

MOHA'CS,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  110 
miles  south-south-west  of  Pesth,  on  the  western 
arm  of  the  Danube.  It  contains  a  gymnasium,  has 
an  important  cattle-market,  is  a  station  for  steam- 
boats on  the  Danube,  and  the  seat  of  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  coal,  timber,  and  amcultural  produce. 
Pop.  9400.  It  owes  its  historical  importance  to  the 
great  battle  fought  here,  29th  August  1526,  between 
Lewis  II.  of  Hungary,  with  25,000  Hungarians,  and 
the  Sultan  Soliman,  at  the  head  of  about  200,000 
Turks.  The  battle  resulted  in  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  the  Hungarians,  who  lost  their  king,  7  bishops, 
many  nobles  and  dignitaries,  and  upwards  of  22,000 
men.  A  second  battle  was  fought  here  ou  the  12th 
August  1687,  when  the  Turks  in  their  turn  were 
defeated,  by  an  Austro-Huugarian  army  under 
Charles  of  Lorraine. 

MO'HAIR,  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat  (see  Goat 
and  Angoea),  a  native  of  Asia  Mmor.  Pew  animals 
have  so  beautiful  a  covering  as  the  fine,  soft,  silky, 
long,  and  always  pure  white  wool  of  this  goat. 
Each  animal,  at  the  annual  clip  in  April  or  May, 
yields  from  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  of  wool.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  that  this 
wool  has  been  in  great  request  in  Britain,  but 
its  development  as  an  article  of  trade  has  been 
simultaneous  with  that  of  Alpaca.  See  Woollen 
Mantjeactubes. 


MOHAMMED. 


MOHA'MMED  (Arab,  the  Praised*),  the  name 
taken,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  founder  of  Islam. 
He  was  originally  called  Halabi.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  570  A.  D.,  at  Mecca,  and  was  the 
son  of  Abdaliah,  of  the  family  of  the  Hashim;  and 
of  Amina,  of  the  family  of  Zuhra,  both  of  the  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Koreish,  but  of  a  side-branch  only, 
and  therefore  of  little  or  no  influence.  His  father, 
a  poor  merchant,  died  either  before  or  shortly  after 
M.'s  birth,  whom  his  mother  then  (according  to  a 
doubtful  tradition)  is  supposed  to  have  handed  over, 
after  the  fashion  of  her  tribe,  to  a  Beduin  woman, 
that  she  might  nurse  him  in  the  salubrious 
air  of  the  desert.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated 
fits  of  the  child,  however,  which  were  ascribed  to 
demons,  the  nurse  sent  him  back  in  his  third  year. 
When  six  years  old,  he  also  lost  his  mother.  His 
grandfather,  Abd-Al-Mutallib,  adopted  the  boy ;  and 
when,  two  years  later,  he  too  died,  M.'s  uncle,  Abu 
Talib,  though  poor  himself,  took  him  into  his  house, 
and  remained  his  best  friend  and  protector  through- 
out his  whole  life.  The  accounts  which  have  sur- 
vived of  the  time  of  his  youth  are  of  too  legendary 
a  nature  to  deserve  credit;  certain,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  that  he  at  first  gained  a  scanty  livelihood 
by  tending  the  flocks  of  the  Meccans,  and  that  he 
once  or  twice  accompanied  his  uncle  on  his  journeys 
to  Southern  Arabia  and  Syria.  In  his  25th  year,  he 
entered  the  service  of  a  rich  vridow,  named  Chadldja, 
likewise  descended  from  the  Koreish,  and  accom- 
panied her  caravans — in  an  inferior  capacity,  perhaps 
as  a  camel-driver — ^to  the  fairs.  Up  to  that  time,  his 
circumstances  were  very  poor.  Suddenly  his  fortune 
changed.  The  wealthy,  but  much  older,  and  twice 
widowed  Chadldja  offered  Tiim  her  hand,  which  he 
accepted.  She  bore  him  a  son,  Al-K^sim — whence 
M.  adopted  the  name  Abu  Al-K£lsim — and  four 
daughters :  Zainab,  Eukaija,  tJmm  Kulthflm,  and 
Fditima ;  and  afterwards  a  second  son,  whom  he  called 
Abd  Man^f,  after  an  idol  worshipped  among  his 
tribe.  Both  his  sons,  however,  died  early.  M.  con- 
tinued his  merchant's- trade  at  Mecca,  but  without 
much  energy,  spending  most  of  his  tmie  in  solitary 
contemplations.  In  his  35th  year,  he  is  said  to  have, 
by  chance  only,  been  chosen  arbiter  in  a  quarrel 
about  the  replacing  of  the  sacred  black  stone  in  the 
Kaaba  (q.v.);  but  not  before  his  40th  year  is  there 
anything  really  important  to  be  told  of  his  life. 

Before,  however,  entering  on  the  weighty  events 
of  the  subsequent  period,  it  is  by  no  means  unim- 
portant to  advert  to  such  traits  of  M.'s  outward 
appearance  as  are  yet  recoverable.  He  was  of 
middle  height,  rather  lean,  but  broad  shouldered, 
and  altogether  of  strong  build ;  slightly  curled  black 
hair  flowed  round  his  strongly  developed  head; 
his  eyes,  overhung  with  thick  eyelashes,  were  large 
and,. coal-black;  his  nose,  large  and  slightly  bent, 
was  well  formed.  A  long  beard  added  to  the 
dignity  of  his  appearance.  A  black  mole  between 
his  shoulders  became  afterwards  among  the  faithful 
'  the  seal  of  prophecy.'  In  his  walk,  he  moved  his 
whole  body  violently, ,' as  if  descending  a  moun- 
tain.' His  gait  and  presence  were  altogether  of  an 
extremely  imposing  nature.  In  his  40th  year  M. 
received  his  first  'revelation,'  or,  in  other  words, 
became  first  aware  that  he  had  a  '  mission.'  About 
the  year  600  A.  D.,  Christianity  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  Arabia,  through  Syria  on  the  one, 
and  Abyssinia  on  the  other  hand.  Judaism  no  less 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  peninsula,  chiefly  in 
its  northern  parts,  which  were  dotted  over  with 
Jewish  colonies,  founded  by  emigrants   after   the 

*  Or,  according  to  Deutsch,  whose  view  is  fully  cor- 
roborated and  adopted  by  Sprenger  in  his  recent  Leben 
und  iehire  Mdhammads,  in  allusion  to  Hag.  ii.-7,  the 
predicted  Messiah. 


destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  round  about  Yathrib 
(Medina).  Besides  these  two  all-important  religious 
elements,  several  sects,  remnants  of  the  numerous 
ancient  sects  which  had  sprung  up  everywhere  during 
the  first  Christian  centuries :  Sabians,  Mandseans, 
&o.,  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and  Babylonia,  height- 
ened the  religious  ferment  which,  shortly  before  the 
time  of  M.,  had  begun  to  move  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful.  At  that  time  there  arose,  according  to 
undoubted  historical  accounts,  several  men  in  the 
Hedjaz  (Waraka,  Obeid  Allah,  Othman,  Zayd,  &c.), 
who  preached  the  futility  of  the  ancient  pagan  creed, 
with  its  star-worship,  its  pilgrimages,  and  festive 
ceremonies,  its  temples  and  fetiches.  It  had  in 
reality  long  ceased  to  be  a  living  faith,  and  only  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  clung  to  it  as  to  a  sacred 
inheritance  from  times  immemorial.  The  unity  of 
God,  the  'ancient  religion  of  Abraham,'  was  the 
doctrine  promulgated  by  these  forerunners  of  M., 
and  many  of  those  who,  roused  by  their  words, 
began  to  search  for  a  form  of  religion  which  should 
en3)ody  both  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers  and 
a  purer  doctrine  of  the  Divinity,  turned  either  to 
Judaism  or  to  Christianity.  The  principal  scene 
of  these  missionary  labours  was  Mecca,  then  the 
centre  of  the  pUgrimages  of  most  of  the  Arabian 
tribes,  and  where,  from  times  immemorial,  long 
anterior  to  the  city  itself,  the  Kaaba  (q.  v. ),  Mount 
Arafat,  the  Valley  of  Mina,  &o.,  were  held  sacred — 
the  Koreish,  M.'s  tribe,  having  the  supreme  care 
over  these  sanctuaries,  ever  since  the  5th  century.  It 
was  Under  these  circumstances  that  M.  felt  '  moved ' 
to  teach  a  new  faith,  which  should  dispense  with 
idolatry  on  the  one,  as  with  Judaism  and  Christianity 
on  the  other  hand.  He  was  40  years  of  age,  as  we 
said,  when  he  received  the  first  'divine'  communi- 
cation in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  Hir^,  near 
Mecca.  Gabriel  appeared  to  him,  and  in  the  name 
of  God  commanded  him  to  '  read' — that  is,  to  preach 
the  true  religion,  and  to  spread  it  abroad  by  com- 
mitting it  to  writiog  (Sur.  xcvi.).  How  far  M.  was 
a  '  prophet,'  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  has 
been  the  subject  of  endless  and  utterly  futile  discus- 
sions in  the  Christian  world.  That  he  was  no  vulgar 
impostor,  is  now  as  generally  recognised  as  that 
other  once  popular  doctrine,  that  he  was  in  league 
with  the  devil,  is  rejected  by  thinking  men.  What 
part  his  epilepsy  had  in  his  'visions,'  we  are  not 
able  to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that,  after  long 
and  painful  sohtary  broodings,  a  something — not 
clearly  known  to  himself — at  times  moved  him  with 
such  fearfully  rapturous  vehemence,  that,  during  his 
revelations,  he  is  said  to  have  roared  Uke  a  camel, 
and  to  have  streamed  with  perspiration ;  his  eyes 
turned  red,  and  the  foam  stood  before  his  mouth. 
The  voices  he  heard  were  sometimes  those  of  a  bell, 
sometimes  of  a  man,  sometimes  they  came  in  his 
dreams,  or  they  were  laid  in  his  heart.  Waraka, 
one  of  his  wife's  relatives,  who  had  embraced 
Judaism,  spoke  to  him  of  the  Jewish  doctrine,  and 
told  him  the  story  of  the  patriarchs  and  Israel ;  not 
so  much  as  it  is  told  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  Mid- 
rash;  and  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  legendary  poetry 
of  the  latter  seem  to  have  made  as  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  M.'s  poetical  mind  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  morale — in  its  broad  outlines — 
of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  those  civil  and 
reUgious  laws,  scriptural  and  oral,  which  are  either 
contained  as  germs  or  fuUy  developed  in  this  record. 
Christianity  exercised  a  minor  influence  upon  him 
and  his  spiritual  ofispring.  AU  his  knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament  was  confined  to  a  few  apocry- 
phal books,  and  with  aU  the  deep  reverence  before 
Jesus,  whom,  together  with  Moses,  he  caUs  the 
CTeatest  prophet,  next  to  himself,  his  notions  of  the 
Christian  reugion  and  its  founder  were  excessively 
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vague.    For  some  details  on  these  points,  however, 
we  must  refer  to  Koban  and  Mohammedanism. 

His  first  revelation  he  communicated  to  no  one,  it 
would  appear,  except  to  Chadldja,  to  his  daughters, 
hia  stepson  AJi,  lus  favourite  slave  Zaid — whom 
he  had  probably  freed  and  adopted  by  this  time — 
and  to  ms  friend  the  prudent  and  honest  Abu  Bekr. 
His  other  relatives  rejected  his  teachings  with  scorn. 
Abu  Lahab,  his  uncle,  called  bim  a  fool ;  and  Abu 
Talib,  his  adoptive  father,  although  he  never  ceased, 
for  the  honour  of  his  family,  to  protect  him,  yet  never 
professed  any  belief  in  M.'s  words.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  mission,  however,  he  had  made  forty 
proselytes,  chiefly  slaves  and  people  from  the  lower 
ranks ;  and  now  first  some  verses  were  revealed  to 
him,  commanding  him  to  come  forward  publicly  as 
a,  preacher,  and  to  defy  the  scorn  of  the  unbelievers. 
With  all  his  power,  he  now  inveighed  against  the 
(primeval  superstition  of  the  Meccans,  and  exhorted 
them  to  a  pious  and  moral  hfe,  and  to  the  belief  in 
an  all-mighty,  all- wise,  everlasting,  indivisible,  all- 
just,  but  merciful  God,  who  had  chosen  him  as  he 
had  chosen  the  prophets  of  the  Bible  before  himj  so 
to  teach  mankind  that  they  should  escape  the  punish- 
ments of  hell,  and  inherit  everlasting  life.  God's 
mercy — this  was  a  primitive  doctrine,  common  to 
the  whole  East — was  principally  to  be  obtained  by 
prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving.  The  belief  in  the 
sacredness  of  the  Kaaba  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
pilgrimage  was  too  firmly  rooted  in  his  and  the 
people's  minds  not  to  be  received  into  the  new 
creed ;  but  certain  barbarous  habits  of  the  Beduins, 
such  as  the  killing  of  their  new-born  daughters, 
were  ruthlessly  conderaned  by  Mohammed.  The 
prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  food  also  belongs 
to  this  first  period,  when  he  as  yet  entirely  stood 
under  the  influence  of  Judaism ;  the  prohibition  of 
gambling,  usury,  &e.,  probably  being  of  a  somewhat 
later  date.  Wlether  he  did  or  did  not  understand 
the  art  of  writing  and  reading  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  is  not  quite  clear ;  certain  it  is  that 
he  pretended  not  to  know  it,  and  employed  the 
services  of  amanuenses  for  his  Koranic  dicta,  which 
at  first  consisted  merely  of  brief,  rhymed  sentences 
in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Arabic  soothsayers. 
[KoKAN.]  The  Meccans  did  not  object  to  his  doings ; 
they  considered  him  a  common  'poet'  or  'sooth- 
sayer,' who,  moreover,  was  not  in  his  right  senses, 
or  simply  a  liar.  Gradually,  however,  as  the 
number  of  his  converts  increased,  they  began  to 
pay  more  and  more  attention  to  his  proceedings ; 
and  finally,  feariog  mostly  for  the  sacredness  of 
Mecca,  wMch  the  new  doctrine  might  abohsh,  thus 
depriving  them  of  their  chief  glory  and  the  ample 
revenues  of  the  pilgrimages,'  they  rose  in  fierce 
opposition  against  the  new  prophet  and  his  adher- 
ents, who  dared  '  to  call  their  ancient  gods  idols, 
and  their  ancestors  fools.'  Many  of  the  converted 
slaves  and  freedmen  had  to  undergo  terrible  punish- 
ments ;  and  others  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
their  own  relatives,  that  they  were  fain  to  revoke 
their  creed ;  so  that  the  prophet  himself  advised  his 
followers  to  emigrate  to  Abyssinia.  M.  himself, 
although  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  Abu  Talib, 
was  yet  at  that  time  so  low-spirited  and  fearful, 
that  he  even  raised  the  idols,  which  hitherto  he 
had  represented  as  nought,  to  iatermediate  beings 
between  God  and  man — a  dictum,  however,  which 
he  soon  revoked,  as  an  inspiration  of  Satan,  thereby 
increasing  the  hatred  of  his  adversaries,  at  whose 
head  stood  two  members  of  the  family  of  Maohzflm, 
Al-Walid  and  Abulhakam  Amr  (called  by  Moham- 
med 'Father  of  Foolishness'),  and  who  in  every 
way  tried  to  throw  ridicule  on  him.  At  last  it 
became  necessary  that  he  should  be  put  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  persecutors,  and  Abu  Talib  hid  him  in 
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a  fortified  castle  of  his  own  in  the  coimtry.  Hamza, 
his  uncle,  and  Omar,  formerly  a  bitter  enemy  of  M., 
and  who  afterwards,  with  M.  and  Abu  Bekr,  became 
the  third  head  of  Islam,  continued  in  the  meantime 
to  spread  the  new  doctrine.  The  Koreish  now 
demanded  that  M.  should  be  delivered  into  their 
hands ;  but  Abu  TaMb  steadfastly  refused  to  com- 
ply with  their  wishes ;  a  feud  thereupon  broke  out 
between  their  famUy  and  that  of  the  Hashemites, 
and  M.  and  all  the  members  of  his  family,  except, 
perhaps,  Abu  Lahab,  were  excommunicatei  After 
the  space  of  three  years,  however,  the  '  peace'  party' 
in  Mecca  brought  about  a  reconciliation,  and  M. 
was  allowed  to  return.  A  great  grief  befell  him 
at  this  time — his  faithful  wife  Chadtdja  died,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  his  uncle  Abu  TaUb,  and,  to 
add  to  Ms  misery,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career 
had  reduced  him  by  this  time  to  poverty.  An 
emigration  to  Taiif,  where  he  sought  to  improve 
his  position,  proved  a  failure;  .it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  escaped  with  his  bare  life. 
During  this  epoch,  he  had  the  weU-kuown  dream 
of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  in  the  heavens 
on  the  back  of  the  Borak  (Miraj),  the  relation 
of  which  caused  even  his  stanchest  adherents  to 
smile  at  his  hallucination.  Shortly  after  his  return 
from  I^if,  he  married  Sauda,  and  afterwards  so 
increased  the  number  of  his  wives,  that  at  his 
death  he  still  left  nine,  of  whom  Ayishah,  the 
daughter  of  Abu  Bekr,  and  Hafsa,  the  daughter  of 
Omar,  are  best  known.  In  the  midst  of  his  vain 
endeavours  to  find  a  hearing  in  his  own  city,  and 
those  near  it,  he  succeeded,  during  a  pilgrimage,  in 
converting  several  men  from  Medina,  whose  inhabit- 
ants had  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  the 
mouths  of  the  numerous  Jews  living  in  the  city  and 
its  nei^bourhood  the  words  Revelation,  Prophecy, 
God's  Word,  Messiah :  to  the  Meccans  mere  sounds 
without  any  meaning.  The  seed  sown  into  the 
minds  of  these  men  bore  a  fruitful  harvest.  The 
next  pilgrimage  brought  twelve,  and  the  third  more 
than  seventy  adherents  to  the  new  faith  from 
Medina,  and  with  these  he  entered  into  a  close 
alliance.  M.  now  conceived  the  plan  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  friendly  city  of  Medina,  and  about  622 
(ten,  thirteen,  or  fifteen  years — according  to  the 
different  traditions — after  his  first  assuming  the 
sacred  office)  he  fled  thither,  about  one  hundred 
families  of  his  faithful  fiock  having  preceded  him 
some  time  before,  accompanied  by  Abu  Bekr,  and 
reached,  not  without  danger,  the  town,  called  thence 
Medinat  Annabi  (City  of  the  Prophet),  or  Medina 
'  City,'  by  way  of  eminence ;  and  from  this  flight, 
or  rather  from  the  first  month  of  the  next  Arabic 
year,  dates  the  Mohammedan  Era  [Hedjrah]. 
Now  everything  was  changed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  prophet  and  his  religion;  and  if  formerly  the 
incidents  of  his  hfe  are  shrouded  in  comparative 
obscinrity,  they  are,  from  this  date,  known  often  to 
their  most  insignificant  details.  Formerly  a  despised 
'  madman  or  impostor,'  he  now  assumed  at  once  the 
position  of  highest  judge,  lawgiver,  and  ruler  of  the 
city  and  two  most  powerful  Arabic  tribes.  His  first 
care  was  directed  towards  the  consoUdation  of  the 
new  worship,  and  the  inner  arrangements  in  the 
congregation  of  his  flock ;  his  next  chief  endeavour 
was  to  proselytise  the  numerous  Jews  who  inhabited 
the  city,  to  whom,  besides  having  received  their 
principal  dogmas  into  his  rehgion,  he  made  many 
important  concessions  also  in  uie  outer  observances 
of  Islam,  and  concluded  alliances  with  many  of  their 
tribes ;  but  he  was  sorely  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
to  convert  them.  They  ridiculed  his  pretension  to 
be  the  Messiah,  and  so  enraged  bim  by  their  constant 
taunts,  that  he  soon  abrogated  his  concessions,  and 
became  their  bitterest  adversary  up  to  the  hour  of 
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his  death.  The  most  important  act  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Hedjrah  was  his  permission  to  go  to  war  with 
the  enemies  of  Islam  in  the  name  of  God — a  kind 
of  manifesto  chiefly  directed  against  the  Meccans. 
Not  being  able  at  first  to  fight  his  enemies  in 
open  field,  he  endeavoured  to  weaken  their  power 
by  attacking  the  caravans  of  the  Koreish  on  their 
way  to  Syria.  Being  successful  enough  to  disturb 
their  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  conclude 
alliances  with  the  adjoining  Beduin  tribes,  he  at 
last  dared  to  break  even  the  peace  of  the  sacred 
month  of  Radjab,  and  with  this  the  signal  to  open 
warfare  was  given.  A  battle,  the  first,  between 
314  MosHms  and  about  600  Meccans  was  fought 
at  Badr,  in  the  second  year  of  the  Hedjrah ; 
the  former  gained  the  victory,  and  made  many 
prisoners.  A  great  number  of  adventurers  now 
flocked  to  M.'s  colours,  and  he  successfully  con- 
tinued his  expeditions  against  the  Koreish  and  the 
Jewish  tribes,  chiefly  the  Beni  KeinukS,,  whose 
fortified  castles  hb  took  after  a  long  siege.  Not- 
withstanding a  severe  loss  which  he  suffered  in  the 
battle  near  Ohod,  in  which  he  himself  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  his  power  increased  so  rapidly  that 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hedjrah  already  he  was 
able  to  proclaim  a  public  pUgrimage  to  Mecca. 
Although  the  Meccans  did  not  allow  this  to  be 
carried  out,  he  gained  the  still  greater  advantage 
that  they  concluded  a  formal  peace  with  him,  and 
thus  recognised  him  as  an  equal  power  and  belli- 
gerent. He  was  now  allowed  to  send  his  mission- 
aries all  over  Arabia,  and  even  beyond  the  frontiers, 
without  any  hindrance ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  celebrating  the  pflgrim- 
age  for  three  days  undisturbed  at  Mecca.  Shortly 
afterwards,  during  his  expeditions  agarast  the 
Jews  of  Chaibar  and  Fadak,  M.  very  nearly  lost 
his  life :  a  Jewess,  Zainab  by  name,  a  relative  of 
whom  had  fallen  in  the  fight  against  him,  placed 
a  poisoned  piece  of  roast  meat  before  him,  and 
although  he  merely  tasted  it,  he  yet,  up  to  his 
death,  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  His 
missionaries  at  this  time  began  to  carry  his  doctrines 
abroad,  to  Chosroes  II.,  to  Heraclius,  to  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  chiefs  of 
several  Arabic  provinces.  Some  received  the  new 
gospel;  but  Chosrft  Parvis,  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  Amru  ihe  Ghassanide,  rejected  his  proposals 
with  scorn,  and  the  latter  had  the  messenger 
executed.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  first  war 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Muslims,  in  which 
the  latter  were  beaten  with  great  loss  by  Amru. 
The  Meccans  now  thought  the  long-desired  moment 
of  revenge  at  hand,  and  broke  the  peace  by  commit- 
ting several  acts  of  violence  against  the  Chuzaites, 
the  allies  of  Mohammed.  The  latter,  however, 
marched  at  the  head  of  10,000  men  against  Mecca, 
before  its  inhabitants  had  had  time  to  prepare  for 
the  siege,  took  it,  and  was  publicly  recognised  by 
them  as  chief  and  prophet.  With  this  the  victory 
of  the  new  religion  waa  secured  in  Arabia.  WhUe, 
however,  employedin  destroying  all  traces  of  idolatry 
in  the  besieged  city,  and  fixing  the  minor  laws 
and  ceremonies  of  the  true  faith,  M.  heard  of  new 
armies  which  several  warlike  Arabic  tribes  marched 
against  him,  and  which  were  concentrated  near  Taif 
(630).  Again  he  was  victorious,  and  his  dominion 
and  creed  extended  further  and  further  every  day. 
From  all  parts  flocked  the  deputations  to  do  homage 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  various  tribes,  either  as 
the  messenger  of  God,  or  at  least  as  the  Prince  of 
Arabia,  and  the  year  8  of  the  Hedjrah  was  therefore 
caUed  the  year  of  the  Deputations.  Once  more  he 
made  most  extensive  preparations  for  a  war  against 
the  Byzantines ;  but  not  being  able  to  bring  together 
a  sufficient  army,  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 


homage  of  a  few  minor  princes  on  his  way  to  the 
frontiers,  and  to  return  without  having  carried  out 
his  intention.  Towards  the  end  of  the  10th  year 
of  the  Hedjrah  he  undertook,  at  the  head  of  at  least 
40,000  Muslims,  his  last  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
and  there  (on  the  Mount  Arafat)  instructed  them 
in  all  the  important  laws  and  ordinances,  chiefly  of 
the  pilgrimage;  and  the  ceremonies  observed  by 
him  on  that  occasion  were  fixed  for  all  timfes. 
[Hajj.]  He  again  solemnly  exhorted  his  believers 
to  righteousness  and  piety,  and  chiefly  recommended 
them  to  protect  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  the  women, 
and  to  abstain  from  usury. 

Beturned  from  Mecca,  he  occupied  himself  again 
with  the  carrying  out  of  his  expedition  against 
Syria,  but  fell  dangerously  ill  very  soon  after  his 
return.  One  night,  while  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  fever,  he  went  to  the  cemetery  of  Medina,  and 
prayed  and  wept  upon  the  tombs,  praising  the  dead, 
and  wishing  that  he  himself  mi^t  soon  be  delivered 
from  the  storms  of  this  world.  Tor  a  few  more  days 
he  went  about ;  at  last,  too  weak  further  to  visit  his 
wives,  he  chose  the  house  of  Ayeshah,  situated  near 
a  mosque,  as  his  abode  during  Ms  sickiaess.  He  con- 
tinued to  take  part  in  the  public  prayers  as  long  as 
he  could ;  until  at  last,  feeling  that  his  hour  had 
.come,  he  once  more  preached  to  the  people,  recom- 
mending Abu  Bekr  and  Usma,  the  son  of  Zaid,  as 
the  generals  whom  he  had  chosen  for  the  army. 
He  then  asked,  like  Moses,  whether  he  had  wronged 
any  one,  and  read  to  them  passages  from  the  Koran, 
preparing  the  minds  of  his  hearers  for  his  death,  and 
exhorting  them  to  peace  among  themselves,  and  to 
strict  obedience  to  the  tenets  of  the  faith.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  he  asked  for  writing  materials,  prob- 
ably in  order  to  fix  a  successor  to  his  office  as  chief 
of  the  faithful ;  but  Omar,  fearing  he  might  chose  All, 
while  he  himself  inclined  to  Abu  Be&,  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  furnished  with  them.  In  his  last 
wanderings  he  only  spoke  of  angels  and  heaven. 
He  died  in  the  lap  of  Ayeshah,  about  noon  of  Monday 
the  12th  (11th)  of  the  third  month,  in  the  year  H 
of  the  Hedjrah  (8th  of  Jtme  632).  His  death  caused 
an  immense  excitement  and  distress  among  the 
faithful,  and  Omar,  who  himself  would  not  believe 
in  it,  tried  to  persuade  the  people  of  his  still  being 
alive.  But  Abu  Bekr  said  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude :  '  Whoever  among  you  has  served  Mohammed, 
let  him  know  that  Mohammed  is  dead ;  but  he  who 
has  served  the  God  of  Mohammed,  let  him  continue 
in  his  service,  for  he  is  still  alive,  and  never  dies.' 
While  his  corpse  was  yet  tmburied,  the  quarrels 
about  his  successor,  whom  he  had  not  definitively 
been  able  to  appoint,  commenced ;  and  finally,  Abu 
Bekr  received  the  homage  of  the  principal  Muslims 
at  Medina.  M.  was  then  buried  in  the  night  from 
the  9th  to  the  10th  of  June,  after  long  discussions, 
in  the  house  of  Ayeshah,  where  he  had  died,  and 
which  afterwards  became  part  of  the  adjoining 
mosque. 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  is  M.'s  career.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  dwell,  as  we  could  have  wished 
to  do,  with  any  length,  either  on  the  peciUiar 
circumstances  of  his  inner  fife,  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  his  'prophetic'  course,  nor  on  the 
part  which  Idolatry,  Jiidaism,  Christianity,  and  his 
own  reflection  respectively,  bore  in  the  formation 
of  his  rehgion;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  his  'mission'  grew  upon 
him,  as  it  were,  and  he,  from  a  simple  admonisher 
of  his  family,  became  the  founder  of  a  faith  to 
which  now  above  130  millions  are  said  to  adhere. 
The  articles  Koean  and  Mohammedankm  con- 
tain some  further  details  on  his  doctrine  and  its 
history.  We  have,  in  addition  to  the  few  obser- 
vations on  the  points  indicated  at  the  beginning, 
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only  to  reiterate,  that  a  man  of  Mohammed's  extra- 
ordinary powers  and  gifts  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
a  modern  common-place  standard ;  and  that  the 
manners  and  morals  of  his  own  time  and  country 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  are  far 
from  overrating  his  character.  He  was  at  times 
deceitful,  cunning,  even  revengeful  and  cowardly; 
and  generally  addicted  beyond  limit  to  sensuality. 
But  all  this  does  not  justify  the  savage  and  silly 
abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  his  name  for 
centuries  by  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  Not  only 
his  public  station  as  prophet,  preacher,  and  prince, 
but  also  his  private  character,  his  amiability,  his 
faithfulness  towards  friends,  his  tenderness  towards 
his  family,  and  the  frequent  readiness  to  forgive 
an  enemy ;  besides  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his 
domestic  life  (he  lived,  when  already  in  full  power, 
in  a  miserable  hut,  mended  his  own  clothes,  and 
freed  all  his  slaves),  must  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
and,  to  do  him  full  justice,  his  melancholic  tempera- 
ment, his  nervousness,  often  bordering  on  frenzy,  and 
which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  suicide,  and  his 
being  a  poet  of  the  highest  order,  with  all  the 
weaknesses  of  a  poet  developed  to  excess,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Altogether,  his  mind  contained  the 
strangest  mixture  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and 
error.  Although  his  self-chosen  mission  was  the 
abolition  of  superstition,  he  yet  believed  in  Jins, 
omens,  charms,  and  dreams,  and  this  is  an  additional 
reason  against  the,  as  we  said,  now  generally  aban- 
doned notion,  that  he  was  a  vulgar  designer,  who 
by  no  means  deceived  himself  about  those  revela- 
tions which  he  pretended  to  have  received.  And 
however  much  the  religion  of  Islam  may,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  be  considered  the  bane  and  prime  cause  of 
the  rottenness  of  eastern  states  and  nations  in  our 
day,  it  must,  in  the  first  place,  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  Islam  which  has  caused 
the  corruption,  as  indeed  its  ethics  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  highest  order ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  Mohammed  is  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
all  the  errors  of  his  successors.  Take  him  all  in 
all,  the  history  of  humanity  has  seen  few  more 
earnest,  noble,  and  sincere  'prophets' — using  the 
word  prophet  in  the  broad  human  sense  of  one 
irresistibly  impelled  by  an  inner  power  to  admonish, 
and  to  teach,  and  to  utter  austere  and  subHme 
truths,  the  full  purport  of  which  is  often  unknown 
to  himself. 

The  most  important  European  biographies  of  M. 
are  those  of  Sprenger,  Weil,  Muir,  Noldeke,  Keinaud. 
See  also  Koean,  Mohammedanism,  Sunna. 

MOHAMMED,  the  name  of  four  sultans  of 
Turkey,  of  whom  the  most  noted  is  Mohammed  II., 
surnamed  Bujuh  or  The  G-eeat,  the  conqueror  of 
Constantinople.  He  was  born  at  Adrianople  in 
1430,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Amurath  II.,  in 
1450.  His  first  acts  were  the  murder  of  his  two 
brothers,  and  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  in  Kara- 
man.  Having  thus  secured  himself  on  the  throne, 
he  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  project  which  had  always  been  kept  promi- 
nently in  view  by  his  predecessors — the  capture  of 
Constantinople.  This  city  was  now  the  sole  remnant 
of  the  once  mighty  empire  of  the  Csesars  ;  and  after 
more  than  a  year  spent  in  preparations,  M.  com- 
menced the  siege,  6th  April  1453,  with  an  army  of 
258,000  men,  and  a  fleet  of  320  vessels.  The  Greeks, 
aided  by  a  gallant  band  of  2000  strangers,  under 
Gian  Justiniani,  a  noble  Genoese,  long  mamtained  an 
obstinate  resistance.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th 
May,  a  combined  attack  was  made  by  land  and  sea 
without  success ;  but  the  retirement  from  the  ram- 
parts of  Justiniani,  who  had  been  severely  wounded, 
and  despaired  of  a  successful  defence,  caused  a  panic 
among  his  followers,  and  the  simultaneous  charge  of 
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a  chosen  body  of  janizaries,  with  M.  himself  at' 
their  head,  was  irresistible.  Constantine  XIII.  died 
in  the  breach,  and  the  Turks  poured  in  over  his 
corpse  to  plunder  and  devastate  his  capital.  M. 
now  transferred  the  seat  of  his  government  to 
Constantinople,  and  sought  to  win  back  the  inhabi- 
tants by  promising  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  He  next  reduced  the  kingdoms  of  Morea 
and  Trebizond,  offshoots  of  the  Greek  empire, 
obtained  possession  of  Servia  on  the  death  of  its 
last  prince,  and  made  formidable  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Hungary.  Belgrade  was  the  first 
point  of  attack;  and  with  100,000  men,  supported 
by  a  fleet  of  200  ships  on  the  Danube,  M.  sat  down 
before  its  walls.  The  enormous  ordnance  which 
had  done  such  good  service  at  Constantinople,  were 
employed  to  batter  the  ramparts;  but  the  valour, 
skill,  and  activity  of  the  defenders  foiled  his  utmost 
efforts.  John  Hunyady  (q.  v.),  who,  with  5000 
chosen  troops,  had  reinforced  the  garrison,  destroyed 
or  captured  all  his  vessels,  and  soon  after,  by  a 
sudden  sally,  defeated  his  army,  and  carried  off  the 
battering-train,  compelling  him  to  raise  the  siege, 
6th  August  1456.  His  next  enterprise  was  the 
invasion  of  Epirus,  where  Scanderbeg  had  hitherto 
successfully  defied  the  sultan's  power.  Three  Turkish 
armies  were  destroyed  in  rapid  succession,  and  a 
fourth  and  fifth  under  M.  himself  met  with  no 
greater  success ;  but  the  death  of  the  gallant 
Epirote,  in  1467,  removed  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  the  sultan's  plans,  and  Epirus 
was  forthwith  annexed  to  Turkey.  The  latter  half 
of  M.'s  reign  was  also  fruitful  in  important  achieve- 
ments, but  our  space  will  permit  only  a  cursory 
notice  of  them.  He  reduced  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea 
to  the  conditio  a  of  a  vassal,  deprived  the  Genoese 
of  Caffa,  and  the  Venetians  of  Friuli,  Istria,  Negro- 
pont,  and  Lemnos ;  but  the  Knights  of  St  John 
repelled  him  from  Rhodes,  and  the  Venetians  from 
Scodra.  He  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  and  took 
Otranto,  but  died  in  1481  at  Nicomedia,  while  on 
the  way  to  join  his  son  Bajazet,  who  was  warring 
with  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  His  frequent 
contests  with  the  former  of  these  nations  had 
always  interfered  very  much  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  his  designs  of  conquest  in  Europe. 
M.  was  possessed  of  great  abihties ;  he  was  brave, 
enterprising,  and  sagacious ;  nor  was  he  deficient  in 
learning,  for  he  spoke  four  languages  fluently,  was 
well  versed  in  geography,  ancient  history,  and  the 
natural  sciences,  and  was  practically  acquainted 
with  the  fine  arts.  But  the  brilliancy  of  his  career, 
and  the  occasional  generosity  and  even  magna- 
nimity which  he  shewed,  cannot  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  those  acts  of  cruelty  and  treachery 
which  have  justly  branded  him  as  the  most  ruth- 
less tyrant  of  the  House  of  Osman.  As  the  founder 
of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  his  memory  has. 
always  been  revered  by  the  Turks. 

MOHA'MMBDANISM,  the  rehgion  founded  by 
Mohammed,  or,  according  to  him,  the  only  orthodox 
creed  existing  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
preached  by  aU  the  prophets  ever  since  Adam.  It 
is  also  called  laldm,  Resignation,  entire  Submission 
to  the  will  and  preeeiits  of  God.  In  its  exclusively 
dogmatical  or  theoretical  part,  it  is  Imdn,  Faith; 
in  its  practical.  Din,  Religion  (by  way  of  eminence). 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  former  are  con- 
tained in  the  two  articles  of  belief :  '  There  is  no 
God  but  God;  and  Mohainmed  is  God's  Apostle.' 
The  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  God's  nature  and 
attributes  coincides  with  the  Christian,  in  so  far 
as  he  is  by  both  taught  to  be  the  Creator  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  who  rules  and  preserves 
all  things,  without  beginning,  omnipotent,  omniscient, 
omnipresent,  and  full  of  mercy.     Yet,  according  to 
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tlie  Mohammedan  belief,  he  has  no  offspring :  '  He 
begetteth  not,  nor  is  he  begotten.'  Nor  is  Jesus 
called  anything  but  a  prophet  and  apostle,  although 
his  birth  is  said  to  have  Deen  due  to  a  miraculous 
divine  operation ;  and  as  the  Koran  superseded  the 
Gospel,  so  Mohammed,  Christ.  The  crucifixion  is 
said  to  have  been  executed  upon  another  person, 
Christ  having  been  taken  up  unto  God  before  the 
decree  was  carried  out.  He  will  come  again  upon 
the  earth,  to  establish  everywhere  the  Moslem 
religion,  and  to  be  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  judgment.  Next  to  the  belief  in  God,  that  in 
angels  forms  a  prominent  dogma.  Created  of  fire, 
and  endowed  with  a  kind  of  uncorporeal  body,  they 
stand  between  God  and  man,  adoring  or  waiting 
upon  the  former,  or  interceding  for  and  guarding  the 
latter.  The  four  chief  angels  are  '  The  Holy  Spirit,' 
or  'Angel  of  Revelations' — Gabriel;  the  special 
protector  and  guardian  of  the  Jews — Michael ;  the 
'  Angel  of  Death ' — Azrael  (Raphael,  in  the  apocry- 
phal gospel  of  Barnabas),  and  Israfll — Uriel,  whose 
office  it  will  be  to  sound  the  trumpet  at  the  Resur- 
rection. It  wUl  hardly  be  necessary,  after  what 
we  said  under  Mohammed,  to  point  out,  in  every 
individual  instance,  how  most  of  his  'religious' 
notions  were  taken  almost  bodily  from  the  Jewish 
legends ;  his  angelology,  however,  the  Jews  had 
borrowed  themselves  from  the  Persians,  only  altering 
the  names,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  offices  of  the 
chief  angelic  dignitaries.  Besides  angels,  there  are 
good  and  evil  gemi,  the  chief  of  the  latter  being 
Iblis  (Despair),  once  called  AzazU,  who,  refusing  to 
pay  homage  to  Adam,  was  rejected  by  God.  These 
Jin  are  of  a  grosser  fabric  than  angels,  and  siibject  to 
death.  They,  too,  have  different  names  and  offices 
(Peri,  Fairies ;  Div,  Giants ;  Takvins,  Fates,  &o.),  and 
are,  in  almost  every  respect,  like  the  Shgdim  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrash.  A  further  point  of  behef  is 
that  in  certain  God-given  Scriptures,  revealed  suc- 
cessively to  the  different  prophets.  Four  only  of 
the  original  one  hundred  and  four  sacred  books: 
viz.,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Grospel,  and  the 
Koran,  are  said  to  have  survived ;  the  three  former, 
however,  in  a  mutilated  and  falsified  condition. 
Besides  these,  a  certain  apocryphal  gospel,  attri- 
buted to  St  Barnabas,  and  the  writings  of  Daniel, 
together  with  those  of  a  few  other  prophets,  are 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Moslems,  but  not  as 
canonical  books.  The  number  of  prophets,  sent 
at  various  times,  is  stated  variously  at  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand,  among  whom  313 
were  apostles,  and  six  were  specially  commissioned 
to  proclaim  new  laws  and  dispensations,  which 
abrogated  the  preceding  ones.  These  were  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed — the 
last  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  the  propagator 
of  the  final  dispensation.  The  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection and  the  final  judgment  is  the  next  article 
of  faith.  The  dead  are  received  in  their  graves 
by  an  angel  announcing  the  comrDg  of  the  two 
examiners,  Monker  and  Naklr,  who  put  questions 
to  the  corpse  respecting  his  belief  in  God  and 
Mohammed,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  answers, 
either  torture  or  comfort  him.  This,  again,  is  the 
Jewish  '  Chibbut  hakkeber,'  the  Beating  of  the 
Grave,  a  hyperbolical  description  of  the  sufferings 
during  the  intermediate  state  after  death  (purgatory). 
The  soul,  awaiting  the  general  resurrection,  enters 
according  to  its  rank,  either  immediately  into  para- 
dise (prophets),  or  partakes,  in  the  shape  of  a  green 
bird,  of  the  delights  of  the  abode  of  bliss  (martyrs), 
or — in  the  case  of  common  believers — ^is  supposed 
either  to  stay  near  the  grave,  or  to  be  with  Adam  in 
the  lowest  heaven,  or  to  remain  either  in  the  well 
of  Zem-Zem,  or  in  tlie  trumpet  of  the  resurrection. 
According  to  others,  it  rests  in  the  shape  of  a  white 


bird  under  the  throne  of  God.  The  souls  of  the 
infidels  dwell  in  a  certain  well  in  the  province  of 
Hadramaut  (Heb.  Chambers  of  Death),  or,  being 
first  offered  to  heaven,  then  offered  to  earth,  ana 
rejected  by  either,  subject  to  unspeakable  tortures 
until  the  day  of  resurrection.  Concerning  the  latter, 
great  discrepancy  reigns  among  the  Mohammedan 
theologians.  Mohammed  himself  seems  to  have 
held  that  both  soul  and  body  will  be  raised,  and 
the  'Bone  Luz'  of  the  Jewish  Haggadah  was  by 
him  transformed  into  the  bone  Al  Ajb,  the  rump- 
bone,  which  wiU  remain  uncorrupted  till  the  last 
day,  and  from  which  the  whole  oody  will  spring 
anew,  after  a  forty  days'  rain.  Among  the  signs 
by  which  the  approach  of  the  last  day  may  be 
known — nearly  all  taken  from  the  legendary  part 
of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  where  the  signs  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  are  enumerated — are  the 
decay  of  faith  among  men,  the  advancing  of  the 
meanest  persons  to  highest  dignities,  wars,  seditions, 
and  tumults,  and  consequent  dire  distress,  so  that 
a  man  passing  another's  grave  shall  say :  '  Would  to 
God  I  were  in  his  place ! '  Certain  provinces  shall 
revolt,  and  the  buildings  of  Medina  shall  reach  to 
Yaha,b.  Again :  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  west,  the 
Beast  win  appear,  Constantinople  wiU  be  taken  by 
the  descendants  of  Isaac,  the  Anti-Christ  will  come, 
and  be  killed  by  Jesus  at  Lud.  There  will  further 
take  place  a  war  with  the  Jews,  Gog  and  Magog's 
(Jajug  and  Majuj's)  eruption,  a  great  smoke,  an 
eclipse,  the  Mohammedans  will  return  to  idolatry,  a 
great  treasure  will  be  found  in  the  Euphrates, 
the  Kaaba  will  be  destroyed  by  the  Ethiopians, 
beasts  and  inanimate  things  will  speak,  and 
finally,  a  wind  will  sweep  away  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  faith,  even  if  equal  only  to  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  so  that  the  world  shall  be  left  in 
ignorance.  The  time  of  the  resurrection,  even 
Mohanuned  could  not  learn  from  Gabriel :  it  is  a 
mystery.  Three  blasts  will  announce  it :  that 
of  consternation,  of  such  terrible  powers,  that 
mothers  shall  neglect  the  babes  on  their  breasts, 
and  that  heaven  and  earth  will  melt ;  that  of 
exanimation,  which  wid  annihilate  all  things  and 
beings,  even  the  angel  of  death,  save  paradise  and 
hell,  and  their  inhabitants;  and  forty  years  later, 
that  of  resurrection,  when  all  men,  Mohammed 
first,  shaJl  have  their  souls  breathed  into  their 
restored  bodies,  and  wiU  sleep  in  their  sepulchres 
until  the  final  doom  has  been  passed  upon  them. 
The  day  of  judgment,  lasting  from  one  to  fifty 
thousand  years,  will  call  up  angels,  genii,  men,  and 
animals.  The  trial  over,  the  righteous  will  enter 
paradise,  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  wicked  wiU 
pass  to  the  left,  into  hell ;  both,  however,  have  first 
to  go  over  the  bridge  Al  SirSrt,  laid  over  the  midst 
of  heU,  and  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the 
edge  of  a  sword,  and  beset  with  thorns  on  either 
side.  The  righteous  will  proceed  on  their  path  with 
ease  and  swiftness,  but  the  wicked  wiU  fall  down 
headlong  to  hell  below — a  place  divided  into  seven 
stories  or  apartments,  respectively  assigned  to 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  Christians,  Sabians,  Magians, 
idolaters,  and— the  lowest  of  all — ^to  the  hypocrites, 
who,  outwardly  professing  a  religion,  in  reality  had 
none.  The  degrees  of  pain — omefly  consisting  in 
intense  heat  and  cold — vary ;  but  the  Moham- 
medans, and  all  those  who  professed  the  unity  of 
God,  will  finally  be  released,  while  unbelievers  and 
idolaters  wUl  be  condeioned  to  eternal  punishment. 
Paradise  is  divided  from  hell  by  a  partition  (Orf), 
in  which  a  certain  number  of  half -saints  wiU  find 
place.  The  blessed,  destined  for  the  abodes  of 
eternal  delight  (Jannat  Aden,  Heb.  Gan  Eden) — of 
which  it  is,  however,  not  quite  certain  whether  it 
is  created  already — will  first  drink  of  the  Pond  of 
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the  Prophet,  whieli  is  supplied  from  the  rivers  of 
paradise,  whiter  than  milk,  and  more  odoriferous 
than  musk.  Arrived  at  one  of  the  eight  gates,  they 
■will  be  met  by  beautiful  youths  and  angels  ;  and 
their  degree  of  righteousness  (prophets,  religious 
teachers,  martyrs,  believers)  will  procure  for  them 
the  corresponding  degree  of  happiness.  It  may, 
however,  not  be  superfluous  to  add,  that,  according  to 
the  Mohammedan  doctrine,  it  is  not  a  person's  good 
works  or  merits  which  gain  his  admittance,  but 
solely  God's  mercy;  also  that  the  poor  wiU  enter 
paradise  five  hundred  years  before  the  rich ;  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  hell  are 
women.  As  to  the  various  fehcities  which  await 
the  pious  (and  of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred 
degrees),  they  are  a  wild  conglomeration  of  Jewish, 
Christian,  Magian,  and  other  fancies  on  the  subject, 
to  which  the  Prophet's  own  exceedingly  sensual 
imagination  has  added  very  considerably.  Feasting 
in  the  most  gorgeous  and  deKcious  variety,  the 
most  costly  and  brilliant  garments,  odours  and 
music  of  the  most  ravishing  nature,  and  above  all, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  H<lr  Al  Oydn,  the  black-eyed 
daughters  of  paradise,  created  of  pure  musk,  and  free 
from  all  the  bodily  weaknesses  of  the  female  sex,  are 
held  out  as  a,  reward  to  the  commonest  inhabitants 
of  paradise,  who  wiU  always  remain  in  the  full  vigour 
of  their  youth  and  manhood.*  For  those  deserving  a 
higher  degree  of  recompense,  rewards  will  be  prepared 
of  a  purely  spiritual  kind — i.  e.,  the '  beholding  of  God's 
face  '  (Shechinah)  by  night  and  by  day.  A  separate 
abode  of  happiness  will  also  be  reserved  for  women, 
but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  enjoyment.  That  they  are  not  of  a  promi- 
nently spiritual  nature,  is  clear  from  the  story  of  the 
Prophet  and  the  old  woman.  The  latter  sohcited 
Mohammed  to  intercede  with  God  that  she  might  be 
admitted  into  paradise,  whereupon  he  replied  that  old 
women  were  not  allowed  in  paradise,  wMch  dictum- 
causing  her  to  weep — he  further  explained  by  saying 
that  they  would  first  be  made  young  again.  The 
last  of  the  precepts  of  pure  faith  taught  by  Moham- 
medanism is  the  full  and  unconditional  submission 
to  God's  decree  [Islam],  and  the  predestination  of 
good  and  evil,  which  is  found  from  the  beginning 
mscribed  on  a  '  preserved  table.'  Not  only  a  man's 
fortunes,  but  his  deeds,  and  consequently  his  future 
reward  or  punishment,  are  irrevocably,  and  thus 
unavoidably,  pre-ordained  (Fate) :  a  doctrine  which 
is  not,  however,  taken  literally  by  aU  Moslems,  but 
which  has  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Islam,  by  inspiring  its  champions  with  the 
greatest  indifference  and  contempt  for  the  dangers 
of  warfare  ;  their  destiny  being  immutably  fixed 
under  any  circumstances. 

Thus  far,  briefly,  the  Iman,  dogmatical  or  theo- 
retical part  of  Islam.     The  Din,  or  practical  part, 

*  '  The  whole  earth  will  he  as  one  loaf  of  bread,  which 
God  win  reach  to  them  like  a  cake ;  for  meat  they 
win  have  the  ox  Bal^m  and  the  fish  N(m,  the  lobes  of 
whose  livers  will  suffice  seventy  thousand  men.  Every 
believer  will  have  eighty  thousand  servants  and  seventy- 
two  girls  of  paradise,  besides  his  own  former  wives,  if 
he  should  wish  for  these,  and  a  large  tent  of  pearls, 
jacinths,  and  emeralds :  three  hundred  dishes  of  gold  shall 
be  set  before  each  guest  at  once,  and  the  last  morsel  will 
be  as  grateful  as  the  first.  Wine  wiU  be  permitted,  and 
will  flow  copiously,  without  inebriating.  The  righteous 
will  be  clothed  in  the  most  precious  silks  and  gold,  and 
will  be  crowned  with  crowns  of  the  most  resplendent 
pearls  and  jewels.  If  they  desire  children,  they  shall 
beget  them,  and  see  them  grow  up  within  an  hour. 
Besides  the  ravishing  songs  of  the  angel  Israfil  and  the 
daughters  of  paraiSse,  the  veiy  trees  will,  by  the 
rustling  of  their  boughs,  the  clanging  of  bells  suspended 
from  them,  and  the  clashing  of  their  fruits,  which  are 
pearls  and  emeralds,  make  sweetest  music.' 
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which  contains  the  ritual  and  moral  laws,  inculcates 
as  the  chief  duties  the  foUowing  four :  prayer,  alms- 
giving, fasting,  and  pilgrimage. 

Prayer,  'the  key  of  paradise,'  comprises  also 
certain  religious  purifications,  as  the  most  necessary 
preparations  to  the  former.  They  are  of  two 
kinds :  the  Ohusl,  or  total  immersion  of  the  body, 
required  as  a  religious  ceremony,  on  some  special 
occasions ;  and  the  Wudii,  a  partial  ablution,  to  be 
performed  immediately  before  the  prayer.  This  is  of 
primary  importance,  and  consists  of  the  washing  of 
hands,  face,  ears,  and  feet  up  to  the  ankles — a  pro- 
ceeding generally  accompanied  at  each  stage  by 
corresponding  pious  sentences,  and  concluded  by 
the  recital  o?  the  97th  chapter  of  the  Koran.  In 
the  case  of  water  being  beyond  reach,  dry  dust  or 
sand  may  supply  its  place.  '  The  practice  of 
rehgion  being  founded  on  cleanliness,'  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  believer  himself  shoidd  be  puri- 
fied, but  even  the  ground  or  the  carpet  upon  which 
he  prays  must  be  as  clean  as  possible,  and  the  use 
of  a  special  prayer-carpet  (Seggadeh)  is  therefore 
recommended.  Every  Mohammedan  is  obliged  to 
pray  five  times  in  the  space  of  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  prayer  (Salah)  itself  consists  partly  of 
extracts  from  the  Revealed  Book,  the  Koran  (Fard), 
partly  of  pieces  ordained  by  the  Prophet  without 
allegation  of  a  divine  order  (Sunnah).  The  first 
time  of  prayer  commences  at  the  Maghrib,  or  about 
sunset ;  the  second,  at  the  Eshe,  or  nightfall ;  the 
third,  at  the  Subh,  or  daybreak ;  the  fourth,  at  the 
Duhr,  or  about  noon ;  the  fifth,  at  the  Asr,  or  after- 
noon. The  believers  are  not  to  commence  their 
prayers  exactly  at  sunrise,  or  noon,  or  sunset,  lest 
they  might  be  confounded  with  the  infidel  Sun- 
worshippers.  These  several  times  of  prayer  are 
announced  by  the  Mueddins  (q.  v.)  from  the  minarets 
or  madnehs  of  the  mosques.  Their  chant,  sung  to 
a  very  simple  but  solemn  melody,  sounds  harmo- 
niously and  sonorously  down  the  height  of  the 
mosque,  through  the  mid-day  din  and  roar  of  the 
cities,  but  its  impression  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ingly poetical  in  the  stillness  of  night ;  so  much  so, 
that  even  many  Europeans  cannot  help  congratu- 
lating the  Prophet  on  his  preferring  the  human 
voice  to  either  the  Jewish  trumpet-call  of  the  time 
of  the  Temple,  or  the  Christian  church-bells.  The 
day-call  (the  Adan)  consists  chiefly  of  the  confession 
of  faith  (God  is  most  great — Mohammed  is  God's 
apostle — come  to  prayer,  come  to  security)  repeated 
several  times  ;  the  night-calls  (TJla,  the  first ;  Ebed, 
the  second),  destined  for  persons  who  desire  to 
perform  supererogatory  acts  of  devotion,  are  much 
longer.  The  behever  often  changes  his  posture 
during  his  prayers ;  and  a  certain  number  of  such 
inclinations  of  head  and  knees,  prostrations,  &c., 
is  called  a  Kekah.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
face  of  the  worshipper  should  be  turned  towards 
the  Kibleh,  in  the  direction  of  Mecca  (q.  v.),  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  mosque  marking  that  direction 
being  distinguished  by  a  niche  (Mehrab).  All 
sumptuous  and  pompous  apparel  is  laid  aside  before 
the  behever  approaches  the  sacred  place;  and  the 
extreme  solemnity  and  decorum,  the  unaffected 
humiHty,  the  real  and  all-absorbing  devotion  which 
pervades  it,  have  been  unanimously  held  up  as 
an  example  to  other  creeds.  Women,  although  not 
strictly  forbidden  to  enter  the  mosque,  yet  are  not 
practically  allowed  to  pray  there,  lest  their  pre- 
sence might  be  hurtful  to  true  devotion.  Besides 
these  prayers,  there  are  others  ordained  for  special 
occasions,  as  on  a  pilgrimage,  before  a  battle,  at 
funerals,  during  an  eclipse,  &c.  That  the  Moslems 
do  not  pray  to  Mohammed,  but  simply  implore  his 
intercession,  as  they  do  that  of  the  numerous 
saints,  the  relatives  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  first 
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propagators  of  Islam,  need,  after  what  we  said  under 
Mohammed,  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  For  the  parti- 
culars of  the  service  in  the  Mosque,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  that  heading.  It  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  that  Mohammedanism  has  no  clergy  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,' the  civil  and  religious  law 
being  bound  up  in  one.     See  also  Mollah,  Muni. 

Next  in  importance  stands  the  duty  of  giving 
alms.  These  are  twofold — legal  (Zekah)  and  volun- 
tary (Sadakah;  lieb.  Zedakah,  piety,  righteousness) ; 
but  the  former,  once  collected  by  the  sovereign, 
and  applied  to  pious  uses,  has  now  been  practically 
abrogated.  The  Sadakah  is,  according  to  the  law, 
to  be  given  once  every  year,  of  cattle,  money,  corn, 
fruits,  and  wares  sold,  at  about  the  rate  of  from 
two  and  a  half  up  to  twenty  per  cent.  Besides 
these,  it  ia  usual  to  bestow  a  measure  of  pro- 
visions upon  the  poor,  at  the  end  of  the  sacred 
month  of  Ramadfi.n. 

The  duty  of  fasting  follows.  [Pasts.]  During 
the  whole  month  of  Ea.madfi,n,  the  Moslem  is  com- 
manded to  refrain  from  eating,  drinking,  smoking, 
smelling  perfumes,  bathing,  and  every  unnecessary 
indulgence  in  worldly  pleasure,  from  daybreak 
until  sunset.  From  that  period  till  the  morning, 
ho  is  allowed  to  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  himself.  The 
Arabian  years  being  lunar,  it  often  happens  that 
the  Ramadftn  falls  in  midsummer,  when  the  fast- 
ing, more  especially  the  abstaining  from  drinking, 
is  excessively  mortifying.  None  are  exempt  from 
this  duty  save  the  sick,  travellers,  and  soldiers 
in  time  of  war ;  but  they  are  bound  to  fast  an  equal 
number  of  days  during  some  other  mouths.  Nurses 
and  pregnant  women  are  entirely  free  from  fasting. 
It  is  Mohammed's  special  and  express  desire,  that 
no  one  should  fast  who  is  not  quite  equal  to  it,  lest 
he  might  injure  his  health,  and  disqualify  himself  for 
necessary  labour.  Of  the  other  commendable  fast- 
days,  the  Aahiwa,  on  the  10th  of  Moharram  (the 
Jevrish  Jom  Kippur),  deserves  special  mention. 
There  are  very  few  Moslems  who  do  not  keep  the 
KamadS,n,  even  if  they  neglect  their  other  religious 
duties ;  at  all  events,  they  all  pretend  to  keep  it 
most  strictly,  fasting  being  considered  'one-fourth 
part  of  the  faitb,'  nay,  '  the  gate  of  religion.' 

Of  the  fourth  paramount  duty  of  the  Moham- 
medan— viz.,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca — we  have 
spoken  both  under  that  heading,  and,  more  fuUy,  in 
the  article  Hajj.  Suffice  it  here  briefly  to  recapitu- 
late, that  the  Kaaba  (q.  v. )  is  to  be  encompassed  seven 
times,  the  celebrated  black  stone  being  kissed  at 
each  round,  that  Mount  Arafat  is  to  be  visited, 
the  sacrifice  El-Fida  (the  Kansom,  in  memory  of 
Ismael's  sacrifice)  to  be  performed,  and  a  number 
of  minor  ceremonies  to  be  gone  through  by  the 
pilgrim,  and  that  he  who  neglects  to  perform  the 
sacred  pilgrimage,  'might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian.' 

To  the  'positive'  ordinances  of  Islam  may  also 
be  reckoned  the  'Saghir,'  or  minor,  and  'Kebir,' 
or  great  festivals.  [Festivals.]  The  first  (Al- 
Fetr,  or  breaking-  the  fast),  following  immediately 
upon  the  Eama&n,  begins  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  of  Shaw61,  and  lasts  three  days.  The  second 
(Eed  Al-Kurban,  or  sacrifice)  begins  on  the  10th  of 
Dsu'l  Heggeh,  when  the  pUgrims  perform  their  sacri- 
fice, and  msts  three  or  four  days.  Yet,  although 
intended  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  two,  the 
people  have  in  most  places  changed  the  order,  and, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  previous  fast,  they 
make  the  lesser  festival  which  follows  the  IlamadS,n 
the  moat  joyful  and  the  longest  of  the  two.  The  day 
set  aside  for  the  weekly  day  of  rest  is  the  Friday 
— not,  aa  is  generally  supposed,  because  both  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Sunday  were  to 
be  avoided,  but  because,  from  times  long  before 


Mohammed,  the  people  used  to  hold  public  assem- 
blies for  civil  as  well  as  religious  purposes  on  that 
day.  The  celebration  of  the  Moslem  days  of  religious 
solemnity  is  far  less  strict  than  is  the  custom  with 
the  other  Shemitic  religions.  Service  being  over, 
the  people  are  allowed  to  return  to  their  worldly 
affairs,  if  they  cannot  afford  to  give  themselves  up 
entirely  to  pleasure  or  devotion  for  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  period. 

Thus  far,  briefly,  the  principal  positive  laws  of 
Islam  relating  to  faith  and  practice.  We  shall  now 
touch  upon  Sie  fundamental  prohibitory  laws  con- 
tained in  the  Koran. 

First  of  all,  the  drinking  of  wine,  which  includes 
all  strong  and  inebriating  liquors,  as  giving  rise  to 
'  more  evil  than  good,'  is  rigorously  forbidden ;  and 
although  of  late,  chiefly  through  European  influence, 
very  many  Moslems  have  lost  their  religious  scruples 
on  that  score,  and  not  only  secretly,  but  openly 
indulge  in  spirits,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  faithful 
refuse  even  to  make  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  wine  or  grapes.  Some  over-scrupulous  believers 
even  include  opium,  coffee,  and  tobacco  in  the  prohi- 
bition ;  but  general  practice  has  decided  differently. 
The  prohibitory  laws  respecting  food  resemble  closely 
those  of  Judaism  :  blood,  the  flesh  of  swine,  further, 
animals  which  have  died  from  disease  or  age,  or  on 
which  the  name  of  some  idol  has  been  mvoked, 
or  which  have  been  sacrificed  unto  an  idol,  or 
which  have  been  strangled,  or  killed  by  a  blow,  a, 
fall,  or  by  some  other  beast,  are  strictly  forbidden. 
'  Pure '  a^nimals  must  be  slaughtered  according  to 
certain  fixed  rules,  and  the  name  of  God  is  to  be 
invoked  before  the  operation,  without,  however,  the 
usual  addition  of  the  benevolent  epithets,  since  these 
would  ill  befit  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow-creature. 
Fish,  birds,  game  ate  mostly  allowed  for  food,  yet 
there  are  in  nearly  all  cases  certain  reUgious  cere- 
monies to  be  observed,  before  they  become  fit  for  the 
believer's  table. 

AU  games  subject  to  chance  ('  casting  lots  by 
arrows  ) — such  as  dice,  cards,  tables,  bets,  &c. — are 
considered  so  wicked,  that  a  gambler's  testimony  is 
invalid  in  a  court  of  law.  (The  Talmud  only  rejects 
the  testimony  of  the  habitual  '  dice-  [Kubia,  i.  e.. 
Cube]  gambler  and  better  upon  doves.')  Chess  and 
other  games  depending  on  skiU — provided  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  performance  of  reli- 
gious duties,  and  that  they  are  played  without  any 
stakes  whatsoever — are  allowed  by  the  majority  of 
Moslem  theologians.  Usury  ia  strictly  prohibited. 
Taldng  interest  upon  any  loan,  however  large  or 
small,  or  profiting  in  trade  through  any  question- 
able means,  save  by  buying  and  selling,  is  severely 
condemned. 

To  prevent  the  faithful  from  ever  falling  back 
into  idolatry,  the  laws  relating  to  images  and  pictures 
have  been  made  very  stringent.  "Wnosoever  makes 
an  imitation  of  any  living  Doing  in  stone,  wood,  or 
any  other  material,  shall,  on  the  day  of  judgment, 
be  asked  to  endow  his  creation  with  life  and  soul, 
and,  on  his  protesting  his  inability  of  doing  so,  shall 
undergo  the  punishment  of  hell  for  a  certain  period. 

The  civE  and  criminal  laws  of  Mohammedanism, 
founded  both  on  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions 
(Sunnah),  are,  in  some  instances,  where  the  letter  of 
the  written  or  oral  precept  allows  of  various  explana- 
tions, or  where  the  case  in  question  is  not  foreseen, 
interpreted  according  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
four  great  masters  of  Islam  :  Abu  Hanlfa,  Malec 
Ibn  Ans,  ShS,fei,  Ibn  Hanbal,  within  the  pale  of 
their  respective  sects.  The  principal  points,  how- 
ever, upon  which  all  Mohammedans  agree  are 
the  following :  Polygamy  is  allowed,  not,  aa  is  com- 
monly supposed,  vfithout  any  restriction,  but :  '  Take 
in  marriage  of  the  women  who  please  you,  two, 
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three,  or  four;  but  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot  act 
equitably,  one ;  or  those  whom  your  right  hands 
have  acquired ' — i.  e.,  your  slaves.  These  are  the 
explicit  words  of  the  Koran  (iv.  3),  so  that  four 
wives,  and  a  certain  number  of  concubine  slaves, 
is  the  whole  extent  to  which  a  Moslem  may  legally 
go.  The  Prophet's  example  proves  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  since  he  was  endowed  with  special  privi- 
leges, and  not  subject  to  the  common  law  in  many 
respects.  It  is,  moreover,  added,  as  an  advice,  that 
to  marry  one  or  two  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  man, 
if  he  apprehend  any  inconvenience  from  a  larger 
number  of  wives.  A  Moslem  may,  if  urged  by 
excessive  love,  or  if  unable  to  obtain  a  wife  of  his 
own  creed,  marry  a  Christian  woman  or  a  Jewess, 
but  a  Mohammedan  woman  is  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  marry  an  unbeliever.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  child  born  of  a  Moslem,  whatever 
the  mother's  faith,  is  a  Moslem;  nor  does  the 
wife,  who  is  an  imbehever^  inherit  at  her  hus- 
band's death.  Forbidden  degrees  are  :  the  mother, 
daughter,  sister,  half-sister,  aunt,  niece,  foster- 
mother,  or  a  woman  related  to  the  faithful  'by 
milk  in  any  of  the  degrees  which  would  preclude 
his  marriage  with  her,  2  she  were  similarly  related 
to  him  by  consanguinity ; '  the  mother  of  his  wife, 
even  if  he  be  not  properly  married  to  the  latter  yet ; 
the  daughter  of  his  wife,  if  the  latter  still  be  his 
legal  wife ;  his  father's  wife  and  his  son's  wife ;  or 
two  sisters  at  the  same  time ;  or  wives  who  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  aunt  and  niece ;  or 
the  unemancipated  slave,  or  another  man's  slave,  if 
he  have  already  a  free  wife.  A  simple  declaration 
of  a  man  and  woman  at  the  age  of  puberty,  before 
two  witnesses,  of  their  intention  to  marry  each 
other,  and  the  payment  of  part  of  the  dowry  (which 
is  indispensable,  and  must  amount  to  at  least  ten 
dirhems,  or  about  five  shilKngs),  is  sufficient  for  a 
legal  marriage.  A  girl  under  age  is  given  away  by 
her  natural  or  appointed  guardian,  with  or  without 
her  consent.  To  see  the  face  of  any  woman  who  is 
neither  his  wife  nor  his  concubine,  nor  belongs  to 
any  of  the  forbidden  degrees,  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  the  believer.  Divorce  is  a  comparatively  light 
matter  with  the  Mohammedans:  Twice,  a  man  may 
send  away  his  wife  and  take  her  back  again  with- 
out any  ceremony ;  the  third  time,  however — if  he 
unite  the  triple  divorce  in  one  sentence  at  once 
— ^he  dare  not  receive  her  again  in  wedlock  until 
she  have  been  married  properly  to  another  man  in 
the  meantime.  Mere  dislike  is  sufficient  reason  for 
a  man  to  dissolve  the  conjugal  ties,  and  his  saying: 
'  Thou  art  divorced,'  or  '  I  divorce  thee,'  together 
with  the  payment  of  part  of  the  wife's  dowry,  is  all 
that  is  required  from  him  by  the  law.  A  wife,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  bound  to  her  husband  for  ever, 
unless  she  can  prove  some  flagrant  ill-usage  or 
neglect  of  conjugal  duty  on  his  part ;  and  even  then, 
she  forfeits  part,  or  the  whole,  of  her  dowry.  A 
divorced  woman  is  obliged  to  wait,  like  a  widow, 
for  a  certain  period  before  marrying  again  :  if  preg- 
nant, until  delivery ;  three  months,  or  four  months 
and  ten  days,  according  to  circumstances.  If  she 
have  a  young  child,  she  is  to  suckle  it  until  it  be 
two  years  old,  and  the  father  is  to  bear  all  the 
expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  mother  and  child. 
A  woman  proving  disobedient  to  her  husband,  may 
be  declared  by  the  kadi  '  n&shizeh,'  i.  e.,  rebellious, 
and  the  husband  is  no  longer  bound  to  maintain  her. 
Yet,  he  cannot  be  forced  to  divorce  her  under  these 
circumstances,  so  that  the  woman  is  generally  in  so 
Bore  a  plight  that  she  is  obliged  to  promise  good- 
behaviour  for  the  future,  and  the  husband  has  then 
either  to  take  her  back  to  his  house,-  or  to  set 
her  free  by  a  formal  divorce.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
often  happens  that  a  woman  prefers  a  mere  separa- 


tion, to  continuing  to  live  with  her  husband ;  in  which 
case  she  gets  herself,  of  her  own  accord,  inscribed 
a  '  nashizeh.'  If  a  slave  becomes  a  mother  by  her 
master,  and  he  acknowledges  the  child  to  be  his  own, 
the  latter  is  free,  and  the  mother  is  to  be  emanci- 
pated at  the  master's  death,  and  may  not  be  given 
away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  him,  during  his 
lifetime.  A  free  person,  wishing  to  marry  his  or  her 
slave,  must  first  emancipate  this  slave ;  and  if  the 
slave  of  another  person  has  been  married  by  a  free 
man  or  woman,  and  afterwards  becomes  the  latter's 
property,  the  marriage  becomes  illegal,  and  can  only 
be  renewed  by  a  legal  contract  and  emancipation. 

The  privilege  of  primogeniture  does  not  exist  in 
the  Mohammedan  law,  but  males  generally  receive  a 
double  share.  A  person  may  not  bequeath  more 
than  one-third  of  his  property,  unless  there  be  no 
legal  heirs.  Children,  whether  begotten  with  the 
legal  wife,  or  slave,  or  concubine,  or  only  adopted, 
and  their  descendants,  are  the  first  heirs ;  next  come 
the  claims  of  wives,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  in 
their  order.  Where  there  is  no  legal  heir,  the 
property  falls  to  the  crown. 

The  law  is  very  lenient  towards  debtors,  the 
Koran  recommending  the  creditor  to  remit  a  debt 
'  as  alms.'  Insolvency  and  inability  to  work  for  the 
discharge  of  the  claim,  solve  all  further  obligations. 
The  most  conscientious  performance  of  aU  private 
contracts,  however,  is  constantly  recommended  in 
the  Koran. 

Murder  is  either  punished  with  death,  or  by  the 
payment  of  a  fine  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
according  to  their  own  pleasure.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  palliating  circumstances  in  the  latter  case. 
The  Bedawis,  however,  have  expanded  the  law  of 
blood-revenge  in  a  terrible  manner,  and  up  to  this 
day  the  'vendetta'  often  rages  not  only  between 
family  and  family,  but  between  whole  tribes, 
villages,  and  provinces.  Unintentional  homicide  is 
expiated  by  freeing  a  believer  from  slavery,  and 
paying  to  the  family  a  certain  sum  in  proportion  to 
the  rank  and  sex  of  the  deceased.  He  who  has  not 
the  means  of  freeing  a  behever,  is  to  fast  for  two 
months,  by  way  of  penance.  According  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  a  man  is  not  liable  to  capital 
punishment  for  killing  his  own  child  or  an  infidel ; 
but,  practically,  no  difference  is  generally  made  by 
the  Mohammedan  governments  (chiefly  the  Turkish) 
in  our  day.  Murder  is  punished  with  death,  and  no 
fine  frees  the  culprit. 

The  Mosaic  law  of  retaliation,  in  case  of  inten- 
ikmcd  wounds  and  mutilation,  holds  good  also  for 
Islam;  that  is  (not,  as  has  ignoranfly  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  corresponding  limb  of  the  offender 
is  to  be  cut  off),  a  certain  proportionate  fine  in 
money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  injured.  The  payment 
for  any  of  the  single  limbs  of  the  human  body — e.  g., 
the  nose — is  the  full  price  of  blood,  as  for  a  homi- 
cide ;  for  a  limb  which  is  found  twice,  like  hand  or 
foot,  half ;  for  a  finger  or  toe,  the  tenth  part,  &c. 
Women  and  slaves  have  smaller  claims.  Injuries 
of  a  dangerous,  or  otherwise  grievous  nature,  pay 
the  full  price ;  those  of  an  inferior  kind,  however, 
bring  the  perpetrator  within  the  province  of  the 
lash  or  cudgel,  which  is  supposed  to  have  '  come 
down  from  heaven,  to  be  used  by  the  judge  for  the 
promotion  of  virtue  and  duty.' 

The  Koran  orders  theft — of  no  less  than  the  value 
of  half-a-orown — to  be  punished  by  cutting  off  the 
chief  offending  limb :  the  right  hand ;  the  second 
theft  is  punishable  by  the  loss  of  the  left  foot ;  the 
third,  of  the  left  hand ;  the  fourth,  of  the  right  foot, 
&c. ;  but  the  ordinary  punishments  of  imprisonment, 
hard  labour,  and  the  bastinado,  have  been  substi- 
tuted in  our  days.  The  property  stolen  must  not, 
however,  have  been  of  easy  access  to  the  thief,  nor 
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must  it  have  consisted  of  food,  since  he  may  have 
taken  this  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  his  hunger. 

Unohastity  on  the  part  of  a  woman  was,  in  the 
commencement  of  Islam,  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  life,  for  which  afterwards,  however,  stoning  was 
substituted  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman;  and 
a  hundred  stripes  and  a  year's  exile  in  the  case 
of  an  unmarried  free  woman;  a  slave  to  undergo 
only  half  of  that  punishment.  Yet,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  who  accuses  a  '  woman  of  reputation '  of 
adultery  or  fornication,  shall  produce  four  (male) 
witnesses,  and  if  he  be  not  able  to  do  so,  he  is  to 
receive  fourscore  stripes,  nor  is  his  testimony 
ever  after  to  be  received,  for  he  is  considered  an 
'  infamous  prevaricator ' — unless  he  swear  four  times 
that  he  speaks  the  truth,  and  the  fifth  time  impre- 
cate God's  vengeance  if  he  speak  false.  Yet,  even 
this  testimony  may  be  overthrown  by  the  wife's 
swearing  four  times  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  imprecating 
the  fifth  time  the  wrath  of  God  upon  herself,  if  he 
speak  the  truth.  In  the  latter  case,  she  is  free  from 
punishment;  the  marriage,  however,  is  to  be  dis- 
solved. Fornication  in  either  sex  is,  by  the  law  of 
the  Koran,  to  be  visited  with  a  hundred  stripes. 

Infidelity,  or  apostasy  from  Islam,  is  a  crime  to 
be  visited  by  the  death  of  the  offender,  if  he  have 
been  warned  thrice  without  recanting.  Severer 
still,  that  is,  not  to  be  averted  by  repentance  or 
revocation  of  any  kind,  is  the  punishment  inflicted 
for  blasphemy — against  God,  Mohammed,  Christ, 
Moses,  or  any  other  prophet.  Instantaneous  death 
is  the  doom  of  the  offender ;  for  if  apostasy  may  be 
caused  by  error  and  misguidance,  '  blasphemy  is  the 
sign  of  complete  wickedness  and  thorough  corruption 
of  the  soul.' 

A  further  injunction  of  the  Koran,  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  which,  however,  the  time  has  well-nigh 
gone  by,  is  that  of  making  war  against  the  Infidels. 
He  who  is  slain  while  fighting  in  defence  and  for 
the  propagation  of  Islam,  is  reckoned  a  martyr ; 
while  a  deserter  from  the  holy  war  is  held  up  as 
an  object  of  execration,  and  has  forfeited  his  life 
in  this  world  as  weU  as  in  the  world  to  come.  At 
first,  all  the  enemies  taken  in  battle  were  ruthlessly 
slain;  later,  however,  it  became  the  law  to  give 
the  people  of  a  different  faith  against  whom  war 
was  declared  the  choice  of  three  things :  either  to 
embrace  Islam — in  which  case  they  became  Moslems 
at  once,  free  in  their  persons  and  fortunes,  and 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Moslems;  or  to 
submit  to  pay  tribute — ^in  which  case  they  were 
allowed  to  continue  in  their  religion,  if  it  did  not 
imply  gross  idolatry  or  otherwise  offended  against 
the  moral  law;  or  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  the 
fortune  of  war — in  which  case  the  captive  women 
and  children  were  made  slaves,  and  the  men  either 
slain,  unless  they  became  converts  at  the  last 
moment,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  prince. 
The  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  belongs  '  to  God,'  that  is, 
the  Sanctuary  (Kaaba,  &c.),  to  the  apostle  and  his 
kindred,  to  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the  traveller. 

We  need  hardly  urge,  that  the  Koran  is  not 
a  systematically  arranged  code,  and  that  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  hitherto  enumerated,  although 
contained  in  it,  either  bodily  or,  as  it  were,  in  germs 
— further  developed  by  the  Sunna  (q.  v.)— are  to 
a  great  extent  only  mentioiied  in  an  incidental 
manner,  thrown  together  and  mixed  up,  often  in  the 
strangest  manner,  with  the  most  heterogeneous  dicta, 
dogmas,  moral  exhortations,  civil  and  criminal  laws, 
&c.,  and  are  principally  to  be  considered  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  which 
they  either  abrogated,  confirmed,  or  extended, 
according  to  the  pressing  demand  of  circumstances 
during  the  Prophet's  life.  In  cases  for  which  sub- 
sequent ages  found  no  written  rules  laid  down  by 


the  Prophet,  traditional  oral  dicta  were  taken  as 
the  norm,  and  later  still,  precedents  of  the  Khalifs 
were  binding.  Hence  contradictions  in  theory  and 
practice  have  crept  in,  according  to  the  different 
traditions  and  decisions  of  the  Imams  or  expounders 
of  the  Law,  besides  the  varioixs  interpretations  put 
upon  the  book  itself  within  the  pale  of  the  different 
Mohammedan  sects.  The  secular  tribunals,  there- 
fore, not  unfrequently  differ  in  their  decisions  from 
the  judicial  tribunals ;  and  the  distinction  between 
the  written  civil  Law  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
the  common  Law,  aided  by  the  executive  power,  is, 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  human  culture,  and  the 
spread  of  civilisation,  getting  clearer  and  clearer 
every  day. 

That  part  of  Islam,  however,  which  has  undergone 
(because  not  to  be  circumscribed  and  defined  by 
doctors)  the  least  changes  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
which  most  distinctly  reveals  the  mind  of  its  author, 
is  also  its  most  complete  and  its  most  shining 
part — we  mean  the  ethics  of  the  Koran.  They  are 
not  found,  any  more  than  the  other  laws,  brought 
together  in  one,  or  two,  or  three  Surahs,  but  '  like 
golden  threads'  they  are  woven  into  the  huge 
fabric  of  the  religious  constitution  of  Mohammed. 
Injustice,  falsehood,  pride,  revengefulness,  calumny, 
mockery,  avarice,  prodigality,  debauchery,  mistrust, 
and  suspicion  are  inveighed  against  as  ungodly 
and  wicked ;  while  benevolence,  liberality,  modesty, 
forbearance,  patience  and  endurance,  frugality,  sin- 
cerity, straightforwardness,  decency,  love  of  peace 
and  truth,  and  above  aU,  trusting  in  God,  and  sub- 
mitting to  His  will,  are  considered  as  the  pillars 
of  true  piety,  and  the  principal  signs  of  a  true 
believer.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  point  out  expressly 
that  Mohammed  never  laid  down  that  doctrine  of 
absolute  predestination  and '  fatality'  which  destroys 
all  human  wiU  and  freedom,  since  the  individual's 
deeds  cannot  alter  one  iota  in  his  destiny  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next.  So  far  from  it,  foolhardi- 
ness  is  distinctly  prohibited  in  the  Koran  (ii.  196). 
Caution  is  recommended.  Prayer,  the  highest  cere- 
monial law  of  Islam,  is  modified  in  case  of  danger. 
It  is  legal  to  earn  one's  hvelihood  on  Friday  after 
prayer,  and  to  shorten  the  readings  in  the  Koran  for 
the  sake  of  attending  to  business.  All  of  which  is 
enough  to  shew  that  the  Moslem  is  not  to  expect  to 
be  fed  pursuant  to  a  Divine  decree  whether  he  be 
idle  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  the 
whole  system  of  faith,  buUt  on  hope  and  fear, 
rewards  and  punishments,  paradise  and  hell,  both 
to  be  man's  portion  according  to  his  acts  in  this 
life,  and  the  incessant  exhortations  to  virtue,  and 
denunciations  of  vice,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
aboriginal  predestination,  such  as  St  Augustine 
taught  it,  is  not  in  the  Koran,  where  only  submission 
to  the  Lord's  will,  hope  during  misfortune,  modesty 
in  prosperity,  and  entire  confidence  in  the  Divine 
plans,  are  supported  by  the  argument,  that  every- 
thing is  in  the  hands  of  the  Highest  Being,  and  that 
there  is  no  appeal  against  His  absolute  decrees. 

And  this  is  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which  most 
of  Mohammed's  dicta  have  been  developed  and 
explained — both  by  sectarians  and  enemies  within 
and  without  Islam — in  such  a  manner  that  he  has 
often  been  made  to  teach  the  very  reverse  of  what  he 
really  did  teach ;  and  thus  monstrosities  now  f oimd 
in  his  creed,  if  carefully  traced  back  to  their  original 
sources,  will,  in  most  cases,  be  seen  to  be  the 
growth  of  later  generations,  or  the  very  things 
he  abrogated.  That,  again,  the  worst  side  of  his 
character,  the  often  wanton  cruelty  with  which  he 
pursued  his  great  mission,  the  propagation  of  his 
faith,  should  by  his  successors  have  been  taken  as  a 
thing  to  be  principally  imitated,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  how  brilliant  the  results  of  the  pohoy 
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of  tte  bloody  sword  had  proved.  Scarcely  a  century 
had  elapsed  after  Mohammed's  death,  and  Islam 
reigned  supreme  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt, 
the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  even  as 
far  as  Spain;  and  notwithstanding  the  subsequent 
strifes  and  divisions  in  the  interior  of  this  gigantic 
realm,  it  grew  and  grew  outwardly,  until  the  Cres- 
cent was  made  to  gleam  from  the  spires  of  St 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  the  war-cry  'Allah 
il  Allah!'  resoimded  before  the  gates  of  Vienna. 
From  that  time,  however,  the  splendour  and  the 
power  of  Mohammedanism  began  to  wane.  Although 
there  are  counted  about  130  millions  this  day  all  over 
the  globe  who  profess  Islam,  and  although  it  is, 
especially  at  this  present  juncture,  making  great 
progress  among  the  African  races,  yet  the  number 
of  real  and  thorough  beUevers  is  infinitely  small ; 
and  since  it  has  left  off  conquering,  it  has  lost  also 
that  energy  and  elasticity  which  promises  great 
things.  Its  future  fate  will  depend  chiefly,  we  should 
say,  on  the  progress  of  European  conquest  in  the 
East,  and  the  amount  of  Western  civilisation  which 
it  will,  for  good  or  evil,  import  into  those  parts. 

We  cannot  consider  in  this  place  what  Islam  has 
done  for  the  cause  of  all  humanity,  or,  more  exactly, 
what  was  its  precise  share  in  the  development  of 
science  and  art  in  Europe.  We  refer  to  the 
special  articles  which  treat  of  these  subjects,  and 
particularly  to  the  biographies  found  in  the  course 
of  this  work  of  men  eminent  in  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge  who  have  issued  from  the 
ranks  of  Islam.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Moham- 
medans may  be  said  to  have  been  the  enlightened 
teachers  of  barbarous  Europe  from  the  9th  to  the 
13th  century.  It  is  from  the  glorious  days  of  the 
Abbaside  rulers  that  the  real  renaissance  of  Greek 
spirit  and  Greek  culture  is  to  be  dated.  Classical 
literature,  would  have  been  irredeemably  lost,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  home  it  found  in  the  schools 
of  the  '  unbelievers '  of  the  '  dark  ages.'  Arabic 
philosophy,  medicine,  natural  history,  geography, 
history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  'golden  art  of 
poetry,'  schooled  by  the  old  Hellenic  masters, 
brought  forth  an  abundant  harvest  of  works,  many 
of  which  will  live  and  teach  as  long  as  there  will 
be  generations  to  be  taught. 

Besides  the  Koran,  the  Sunnah,  and  the  native 
(Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  &c.)  writers  on  the  fore- 
going subject,  we  mention  as  further  references  the 
works  of  the  European  scholars  Maracci,  Hyde, 
Prideaux,  Chardin,  Du  Kyer,  Eeland,  D'Herbelot, 
Sale,  De  Sacy,  Hammer,  Burckhardt,  Sprenger, 
Burton,  Muir,  Garciu  de  Tassy,  Lane,  Weil,  Geiger, 
Noldeke,  &c.  See  also  Koran,  Mohammed,  Shiites, 
Shamites,  Sunnah,  &c. 

MO'HAWK,  a  river  of  New  York,  United  States, 
named  from  a  tribe  of  Indians.  It  rises  in  Oneida 
county,  20  miles  north  of  Rome,  and  runs  east- 
south-east  into  the  Hudson  at  Waterford,  10  miles 
above  Albany.  It  is  135  miles  long,  and  has  numer- 
ous and  picturesque  waterfalls,  especially  at  Little 
Palls,  Cohoes,  and  Waterford,  affording  abundant 
water-power.  In  its  populous  valley  are  the  Erie 
Canal  and  New  York  Central  Railway. 

MOHICANS,  MOHBGANS,  or  MAHICANNI, 
once  a  powerful  and  warlike  sub-tribe  of  North 
American  Indians,  of  the  great  Algonquin  famUy, 
which,  in  the  17th  u.,  inhabited  the  territory  north- 
north-west  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  east  of  the 
river  Hudson,  now  included  in  the  states  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  Being 
compelled  to  give  way  to  the  conquering  Iroquois 
confederacy,  they  retired  to  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonio  River  in  Connecticut,  and  were  conse- 
quently one  of  the  first  tribes  who  came  into  colli- 


sion with,  and  were  dispossessed  of  their  territory 
by  the  early  British  settlers.  They  subsequently 
Hved  dispersed  among  the  other  tribes,  and  aU 
traces  of  them  have  now  nearly  disappeared.  Their 
name  has  become  widely  known  through  Mr  J. 
Eenimore  Cooper's  celebrated  novel.  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans. 

MOHI'LEV,  or  MOGILEV,  a  government  of 
European  Russia,  lying  between  Minsk  and  Smol- 
ensk, contains  18,189  English  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  884,640.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Kusniaks,  though  there  are  also  many 
Russians,  Germans,  Jews,  and  even  Bohemians. 
The  country  is  generally  a  plain,  with  here  and 
there  an  occasional  undulation ;  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  climate  most  agreeably  mUd. 
Agriculture  has  here  reached  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  arbori- 
culture and  horticulture.  The  natural  pasturage 
is  of  fine  quahty,  and  affords  abundant  nourish- 
ment to  immense  herds  of  cattle.  The  forests  are 
extensive.  The  country  is  watered  by  the  Dnieper 
and  its  numerous  affluents,  which  form  the  means 
of  communication  with  the  Black  Sea  ports,  and 
of  'the  transit  of  corn,  timber,  and  masts,  of 
which  last  large  quantities  are  'annually  floated 
down  to  Elherson.  Bog  iron-ore  is  found  in  abun- 
dance. The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  their 
activity  and  industry ;  and  M.,  from  its  great  natural 
advantages,  has  now  become  one  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  Russia. 

In  early  times,  M.  belonged  to  the  territory  of 
the  Russian  prince  of  Smolensk,  but  was  subse- 
quently conquered  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  was,  along  with  Lithuania,  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.  In  1772,  it  was  seized  by 
Russia  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland ;  and  in  1796, 
was  joined  to  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  under  the 
name  of  White  Russia;  but  since  1802,  it  has  formed 
a  separate  government. 

MOHILEV,  or  MOGILEV,  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name  in  European  Russia, 
and  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Russia,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  government,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  100  miles  south-west  of 
Smolensk.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 
and  of  the  Roman-Oathohc  primate  of  Russia  and 
Poland,  besides  being  the  favourite  residence  of 
many  of  the  Russian  nobUity.  It  possesses  a  fine 
Greek  cathedral,  buUt  in  1780,  20  Greek,  one 
Lutheran,  and  4  Roman  Cathohc  churches,  several 
synagogues,  and  a  variety  of  religious,  educational, 
and  charitable  institutions.  Its  streets  are  wide, 
straight,  and  well  paved,  and  there  is  a  fine 
promenade  bordered  with  trees,  whence  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  valley  of  the  Dnieper  is  obtained. 
Pop.  19,119,  of  whom  one-third  are  Jews.  There 
is  a  large  export  trade  to  the  chief  ports  of  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas. 

MOHILEV,  or  MOGILOW,  a  district  town  on  the 
south-west  frontier  of  the  government  of  Podolia, 
European  Russia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dniester,  50  miles  east-by-south ,  from  Kaminetz. 
Pop.  8930.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the 
adjacent  Russian  provinces,  and  with  the  Turkish 
principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The 
climate  is  so  nfild,  that  silk  and  other  products 
of  warm  climates  are  extensively  produced. 

MOHLBB,  JoHANN  Adam,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished modern  polemical  divines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  was  born  of  humble  parentage, 
at  Igersheim,  in  Wurtemberg,  May  6,  1796.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Mergentheim,  whence,  in  his  I7th  year,  he  was 
transferred,  for  the  higher  studies,  to  the  Lyceum 
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of  EUwangen;  and  soon  afterwards  entered  upon 
tlie  theological  course  in  tlie  university  of  Tiibingen, 
He  received  priests'  orders  in  1819 ;  and  for  a  short 
time  was  employed  in  missionary  duty ;  but  in 
1820,  he  returned  to  college-life,  for  two  years 
was  engaged  as  classical  tutor;  but,  in  1822,  the 
offer  of  a  theological  appointment  in  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  finally  decided  his  choice  to  the  study 
of  divinity.  He  was  permitted,  before  entering  on 
his  studies,  to  spend  some  time  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  routine  of  the  theological 
courses  of  other  universities — as  Gottingen,  BerUu, 
Prague,  Vienna,  and  Landshut;  and  in  1823,  he 
entered  upon  his  new  position.  In  1828,  in  which 
year  he  was  also  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor 
of  theology.  Hjs  earliest  publication  was  a  treatise 
On  &e  unity  of  the  Church  (1825),  which  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1827,  by  a  historico-theologioal  essay 
on  Affianasius  and  the  Church  of  his  Time,  in 
Conflict  vMl),  Aricmism.  But  his  reputation,  both 
posthumous  and  among  his  own  contemporaries, 
rests  mainly  on  his  well-known  Symbolismj  or 
the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  as  represented  by  their  Public  Con- 
fessions of  Faith  (1832).  This  remarkable  book 
at  once  fixed  the  attention  of  the  theological 
world.  It  passed  through  five  large  editions  in 
six  years.  It  was  translated  into  edl  the  leading 
languages  of  Europe,  and  drew  forth  numerous 
criticisms  and  rejoinders,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  is  that  of  Dr  F.  C.  Baur  (q.  v.),  1833.  To 
this  M.  replied  in  1834,  by  a  work  entitled.  Further 
Researches  into  tlie  Doctrinal  Differences  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  polemical  bitterness  evoked 
by  these  controversies  made  it  desirable  that  M. 
should  leave  the  university  of  Tiibingen.  He  was 
invited  to  Breslau,  and  also  to  Bonn,  but  ultimately 
selected  (1835)  the  university  of  Munich,  then  in 
the  first  flush  of  its  efficiency,  under  King  Louis. 
His  first  appointment  was  nominally  the  chair  of 
Biblical  Exegesis,  but  he  really  devoted  himself 
to  the  department  of  Church  History,  in  which  his 
opening  course  was  eminently  successful ;  but, 
unhappily,  a  naturally  delicate  constitution  began 
to  give  way  under  the  constant  fatigues  of  a 
student's  life ;  and  although  he  continued,  under 
all  these  disadvantages,  to  maintain  and  to  add 
to  his  reputation,  and  although,  in  1837,  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Bonn  professorship  was  renewed  in  still 
more  flattering  terms,  he  gradually  sunk  under 
consumption,  and  died  April  12,  1838.  His  miscel- 
laneous works  were  collected  and  published  pos- 
thumously, in  2  vols.  8vo  (1839—1840),  by  his 
friend,  the  now  celebrated  Dr  DbUinger.  M.  may 
be  regarded  as  at  once  the  most  acute  and  the 
most  philosophical  of  the  modern  controversialists 
of  his  church.  He  deals  more,  however,  with  the 
exposition  of  the  points  and  the  grounds  of  the 
doctrinal  differences  of  modem  sects,  than  with 
the  discussion  of  the  scriptural  or  traditional 
evidences  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any  among 
them. 

MO'IDORE,  a  former  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  of 
the  value  of  4800  reis,  or  nearly  27«.  sterling.  It 
was  also  called  Jjishonine. 

MOIRE,  the  French  name  (formerly  moJiSre,  and 
supposed  to  be  taten  from  the  Eng.  mohair,  which 
is  itself  probably  of  Eastern  origin)  applied  to  silks 
figured  by  the  peculiar  process  called  watering. 
The  silks  for  this  purpose  must  be  broad  and  of  a 
good  substantial  make ;  thin  and  narrow  pieces  will 
not  do :  they  are  v/etted,  and  then  folded  with 
particular  care,  to  insure  the  threads  of  the  fabric 
lying  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  crossing 


each  other,  except  as  in  the  usual  way  of  the  web 
and  the  warp.  The  folded  pieces  of  sUk  are  then 
submitted  to  an  enormous  pressure,  generally  in  a 
hydraulic  machine.  By  this  pressure,  the  air  is 
slowly  expelled,  and  in  escaping,  draws  the  moisture 
into  curious  waved  lines,  which  leave  the  perma- 
nent marking  called  watering.  The  finest  kinds  of 
watered  silks  are  known  as  Moirfe  antiques. — The 
same  process  has  been  applied  to  woollen  fabrics 
called  Moreen,  which  is  only  an  alteration  of  the 
word  moire. 

M0IR:6b  M^TALIilQTJE,  a  French  term 
applied  to  tin-plate  upon  which  a  peculiar  figuring 
like  that  caused  by  frost  on  windows  is  produced 
by  dipping  plates,  in  a  heated  state,  into  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  washing  with  water,  to 
remove  the  acid.  When  dry,  the  plates  are  var- 
nished or  lacquered,  and  have  a  pretty  effect.  The 
cheapness  and  ease  of  the  process  have  made  it  very 
common  for  inferior  articles  in  tin. 

MOISSAO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  TarU-et-Garoune,  on  the  river  Tarn,  15  miles 
north-west  of  Montauban.  The  church  of  St  Pierre 
dates  from  the  year  1100,  and  contains  some 
excellent  carvings  and  curious  fantastic  sculptures. 
M.  is  the  centre  of  an  important  trade  in  grain. 
Pop.  6815. 

MO'LA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Bari,  delightfully  situated  among  gar- 
dens and  ohve  groves,  on  the  Adriatic,  13  miles 
from  Bari.  It  contains  fine  churches  and  other 
edifices,  and  excellent  streets.  From  all  accounts,  it 
seems  to  have  exceedingly  little  trade  of  any  kind. 
Pop.  11,078. 

MOLA'SSES.    See  Sugar. 

MOLD  {anciently  Monte  Alto  ;  Welsh,  Wyddgrurj), 
a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  county  of  Flint, 
situated  on  the  Alim,  12  miles  west-south-west  of 
Chester.  Though  Flint  is  the  county  town,  the 
assizes  and  quarter- sessions  for  the  county  are  held 
here.  The  town  possesses  a  good  market,  a  fine 
old  church,  and  several  dissenting  chapels.  It  is 
connected  with  England  by  a  branch  of  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  EaU way.  The  neighbourhood 
abounds  with  mineral  wealth,  coal  and  lead  being  the 
principal  produce ;  it  has  also  numerous  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity — e.  g.,  so-called  Druidio  circles, 
Roman  roads  and  encampments,  Saxon  earthworks, 
an  eminence  called  Bryn  Bdli  (formerly  surmounted 
by  a  castle),  and  a  castellated  building  known  as 
the  Tower  of  RheinaUt  ab  Grufiydd,  the  two  latter 
having  been  scenes  of  frequent  contentions  between 
the  English  and  Welsh.  Many  old  families  have 
mansions  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  pleasing 
variety  of  scenery  renders  it  attractive.  Pop.  of 
parliamentary  borough  (1861),  3735. 

MO'LDAU  (Bohemian,  Vitava),  the  chief  river 
of  Bohemia,  and  an  important  tributary  of  the  Elbe, 
rises  in  the  Biihmerwald  Mountains,  on  the  south- 
west frontier,  at  an  elevation  of  3750  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  flows  south-east  to  Hohenfurth,  where 
it  bends  northward,  and  pursues  that  direction  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Elbe  opposite  Melnik,  after 
a  course  of  276  miles.  Its  course  to  the  point  of 
confluence  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Elbe,  and  the 
navigation  of  that  river  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
body  of  water  which  it  contributes.  It  receives  on 
the  left,  the  Wotawa  and  the  Beraun ;  and  on  the 
right,  the  Luschnitz  and  the  Sazawa.  The  chief 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Krumau,  Budweis,  and 
Prague.    It  becomes  navigable  from  Budweis. 

MOLDAVIA  Am)  WALA'CHIA,  two  states 
forming  the  so-called  Danuiian  Principalities,  which, 
since  23d  December  1861,  have  been  united  under  one 
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prince  and  one  administration,  and  officially  bear 
the  single  name  of  Rumania.  Their  political  rela- 
tions have  always  been  so  close,  that  it  has  been 
considered  best  to  describe  them  together. 

1.  Moldavia  (Ger.  Moldau,  Turk.  Bogdan  or  Kera- 
Isldk)  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Kussia,  on  the 
S.  by  Walachia  and  the  Danube,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Austrian  empire.  Greatest  length,  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  280  milea ;  greatest  breadth, 
128  ;  area,  20,118  square  miles.  The  country  forms, 
geographically,  part  of  the  great  undulating  pastoral 
plains  or  steppes  of  South  Russia,  except  towards 
the  west,  where  spurs  from  the  Carpathians  give  it 
a  somewhat  mountainous  character.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Pruth,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Danube,  and  is 
almost  everywhere  fertile,  but  war  and  oppression 
have  hindered  it  from  being  properly  cultivated. 
Nevertheless,  it  produces  considerable  quantities  of 
grain,  fruit,  and  wine.  The  forests  of  M.  are  also  of 
great  extent  and  importance.  But  the  riches  of  the 
country  consist  mainly  in  its  cattle  and  horses,  of 
which  immense  numbers  are  reared  on  its  splendid 
and  far-stretching  pastures  ;  swine  and  sheep  are 
also  numerous  ;  and  the  rearing  of  bees,  owing  to 
the  multitude  of  lime-trees,  is  extensively  carried 
on.  The  great  plagues  of  the  land  are  locusts  and 
earthquakes.  Minerals  and  precious  metals  are 
said  to  be  abundant,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
been  worked.  There  are  only  a  few  salt-pits  near 
Okua,  in  the  Carpathian  Momitains.  Trade  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  numerous  Jews, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Russians  who  have  settled 
in  the  country.  The  capital  of  M.  is  Jassy  (q.  v.) ; 
but  the  great  centre  of  trade  is  Galacz  (q.  v.),  where, 
of  late,  several  British  merchants  have  established 
houses.  The  principal  exports  are  wool,  lambs' 
skins,  hides,  feathers,  maize,  tar,  tallow,  honey, 
leeches,  cattle,  and  salt  (in  blocks) ;  the  imports  are 
chiefly  the  manufactured  products  of  Western 
Europe.  M.  is  divided,  for  administrative  purposes, 
into  13  circles,  and  contains  36  towns,  2016  villages, 
and  a  population  of  1,600,000. 

2.  Walachia,  the  larger  of  the  united  Danubian 
Principalities,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Austrian 
empire  and  Moldavia,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the 
Danube,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Aitstrian  empire 
and  the  Danube.  Length  from  the  western  frontier 
to  Cape  Kaliakra  on  the  Black  Sea,  305  miles ; 
greatest  breadth,  130  mOes ;  area,  27,930  square 
mUes.  The  greater  part  of  W.  is  quite  flat ;  but 
in  the  north,  where  it  borders  on  Himgary  and 
Transylvania,  it  gradually  rises  up  into  a  great 
mountain-wall,  impassable  save  in  five  places.  It 
is  destitute  of  wood  throughout  almost  its  whole 
extent;  and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  is  covered  with  marshy  swamps,  mUes 
upon  miles  in  breadth.  The  principal  river 
flowing  through  the  country  is  the  Aluta,  which 
joins  the  Danube  at  NikopoL  The  climate  is 
extreme ;  the  summer  heats  are  intense ;  while 
in  winter,  the  land  Hes  under  deep  snow  for  four 
months.  The  soil  of  W.  is  among  the  richest  in 
Europe,  and  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
were  it  not  for  the  ravages  of  locusts  and  the 
calamitous  summer  droughts.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  corn,  maize,  millet,  wine,  flax,  tobacco, 
and  olive-oU.  The  vast  treeless  heaths  afford 
sustenance  to  great  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse. 
As  in  Moldavia,  agriculture  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry ;  and  Sie  swampy  districts  of  the  south 
are  haunted  by  inunense  numbers  of  wild  water- 
fowl In  minerals — especially  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  rock-salt — the  soU  is  rich,  but  only  the  last 
of  these  is  extensively  worked.  The  imports  and 
exports  are  much  the  same  as  in  Moldavia.  W.  is 
divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  17  circles, 
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and  contains  36  towns,  3325  vfllages,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2,400,920.     Capital,  Bucharest. 

Administration.- — The  ruler  of  the  Principalities 
— officially  called  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  Woiwod 
(Prince) ;  by  the  Turks  generally,  Ijauer-Effendi 
(Lord  of  the  ITnbehevers) ;  and  by  the  Russians, 
Hospodar  (Prince) — receives  his  investiture  from  the 
sultan,  but  is  otherwise  independent.  By  the  treaty 
of  Paris  (30th  March  1856)  and  the  Convention 
(19th  August  1858),  M.  and  W.  were  politically 
united  under  one  prince,  with  a  special  ministry  for 
each  country,  two  elective  assemblies,  and  a  central 
commission,  which  had  its  seat  at  Fokshani.  But 
in  November  1861,  the  sultan  sanctioned  the 
administrative  union  of  the  two  states,  during  at 
least  the  lifetime  of  the  present  prince,  Alexander 
John  Couza;  and  in  the  following  month,  it  was 
publicly  proclaimed  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy.  The 
central  commission  at  Fokshani  was  abolished 
during  the  permanence  of  the  union ;  and  the  two 
assemblies  were  amalgamated,  and  met  for  the  first 
time  at  Bucharest,  24th  January  1862.  The  govern- 
ment is  constitutional.  The  ministry  comprises 
a  Mitiister  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Justice,  of 
Worship  and  Instruction,  of  Public  Works,  of  Con- 
trol, and  of  War.  Every  circle  has  a  court  of  First 
Instance,  with  two  judges  and  a,  president ;  every 
village,  a  justice-of-peace  court.  Most  of  the  vil- 
lages, and  many  of  the  larger  towns,  belong  to  the 
Bojars  (territorial  nobles),  and  a  large  number  are 
also  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  state-lands 
are  farmed  out.  The  bojar  or  lauded  proprietor 
is, in  general  the  only  person  competent  to  act  as 
legislator  or  as  a  judge ;  but  such  towns  as  are  not 
the  property  of  the  bojars  (of  which  there  are  6  in 
M.,  and  13  in  W.),  are  governed  by  municipalities 
of  their  own  election. 

Religion. — The  established  religion  of  'Rumania' 
is  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity are  tolerated,  and  their  professors  enjoy  equal 
political  rights.  At  the  head  of  the  Greek  clergy, 
stand  the  metropolitan  archbishops  of  M.  and  W., 
who  are  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
different  estates,  confirmed  in  their  office  by  the 
prince,  and  alternately  preside  in  the  Rumanian 
parliament.  Every  bishop  is  assisted  by  a  council 
of  clergy,  and  has  a  seminary  for  priests ;  the  super- 
intendent of  the  preaching  clergy  is  the  Proto-papa  of 
the  diocese.  In  M.  there  are  1795  churches,  3268 
priests,  491  deacons ;  also  7622  married  secular 
clergy,  and  60  monasteries,  of  which  the  richest  is 
that  of  Niamtz,  with  1300  monks.  In  W.,  there  are 
4171  churches  (of  which  2587  are  wooden),  36,638 
persons  belonging  to  the  families  of  married  priests, 
10,749  deacons,  9500  monks  and  nuns,  and  202 
monasteries  and  nunneries.  The  property  belonging 
to  the  priesthood  of  the  Principalities  is  immense, 
and  at  present  (1864)  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
government  of  Prince  Couza  to  have  it  secularised. 
The  patron  saint  of  W.  is  St  Demetrius ;  and  of  M., 
St  George. 

Education  is  not  in  a  very  advanced  condition. 
In  W.,  there  are  2358  district  schools,  with  52,140 
pupils ;  145  private  schools,  with  3429  pupils ;  and 
18  normal  schools,  with  2358  pupils ;  besides  these 
elementary  schools,  there  is  a  gymnasium  or  high 
school  in  Bucharest,  and  another  at  Krajova.  In 
the  former  city,  there  is  also  a  college  for  philosophy, 
natural  science,  jurisprudence,  and  arboriculture.  In 
M.,  education  is  (or  at  least  was  some  years  ago)  in 
a  much  worse  state ;  in  1844,  there  were  only  14 
elementary  public  schools,  with  1244  pupils,  in  the 
whole  land !  besides  a  gymnasium  at  Jassy,  where 
there  are  also  nimieroua  French  boarding-schools. 
French  is  now  the  language  of  the  highly  educated 
circles,  especially  of  the  ladies  (as  d^reek  used  to 
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be),  but  the  state  language  and  the  proper  national 
tongue  is  the  Komanio. 

Army.— The  army  of  the  united  Prinoipalitiea  in 
1860  amounted  to  14,900  regulars,  of  whom  11,200 
were  infantry ;  besides  which  there  were  five  bat-, 
talions  o£  frontier  guards  (7397  men),  and  5600 
mounted  police  ;  in  all,  27,897. 

Commerce. — ^^The  total  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Walachia,  in  1856,  was  estimated  at 
260,000,000  piastres  (about  ie2,166,000) ;  and  of 
Moldavia,  in  1858,  at  245,000,000  piastres  (about 
£2,041,000).  In  1861,  2859  vessels,  with  a  burden 
of  473,914  tons,  entered  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  2883,  with  a  burden  of  480,944  tons, 
cleared  it. 

Sace,  Language,  and  Literature. — The  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  known  in  Western 
Eiu-ope  as  Walachs,  but  they  call  themselves  Romeni. 
The  Walachs,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
Prinoipalitiea,  but  inhabit  also  the  southern  part  of 
Bukowina,  the  greater  part  of  Transylvania,  Eastern 
Hungary,  a  part  of  the  Banat,  Bessarabia,  some 
districts  in  Podolia  and  Kherson,  and  portions  of 
Easteri  Servia.  They  are  also  found  in  Macedonia, 
Albania,  and  Thessaly.  They  are  a  mixed  race, 
produced  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan's  Roman  colonists  with  the  original  Dacian 
population,  and  subsequently  modified  by  Grecian, 
Gothic,  Slavic,  and  Turkish  elements.  This  mix- 
tiu-e  is  seen  in  their  language,  three-fourths  of  the 
words  of  which  are  Latin  (the  Dacian  has  dis- 
appeared), while  the  remaining  fourth  is  made  up  of 
words  from  the  other  four  languages.  Walachiau 
literature  is'rich  in  popular  songs ;  since  the  16th  c, 
many  works  in  prose  and  verse  have  been  printed, 
and  of  late  years,  two  political  journals  in  the 
Walachian  tongue  have  been  established,  one  at 
Bucharest,  and  another  at  Jassy.  A  Grammaiica 
DacoSomana  was  published  by  Johann.  Alexi 
(Vienna,  1826),  and  a  Hiatoria  Linguae  Daco-EomanoB 
by  Laurianus  (Vienna,  1849).  A  large  Latiu- 
Romanic-Hungarian  Dictionary  was  carefully  exe- 
cuted by  the  Bishop  of  Fogarasch,  Joh.  Bob  (3  vols. 
Klausenburg,  1839). 

Social  Condition. — ^Very  recent  statistics  on  this 
point  are  not  attainable.  In  M.,  there  are  rather  less, 
in  W.,  considerably  more  Than  3000  bojars,  besides 
whom  there  is  an  extensive  inferior  nobility.  In 
\^.,  every  twenty-eighth  man  is  a  nobleman ;  every 
one  himdred  and  thirty-third,  a  merchant ;  and  in  the 
capital,  every  twentieth  is  a  merchant.  Very  few 
of  the  nobles,  but  almost  aE  the  7670  clergy,  live  on 
their  lands.  The  free  peasants,  or  yeomen,  called 
Resesclis,  are  not  numerous — in  all  W.,  there  are 
only  4634.  Gipsy  communities  are  an  important 
element  in  the  population;  upwards  of  150,000  of 
this  mysterious  race  are  serfs  belonging  to  the  rich 
bojars  and  the  monasteries.  In  1844,  about  30,000 
were  emancipated,  and  settled  in  colonies  in  different 
parts  of  the  land;  they  are  ruled  by  a  Bataf,  or 
king  of  their  own  choice,  of  which  every  gipsy 
village  has  one :  they  call  themselves  Eomnitschel 
or  Somni.  The  great  mass  of  the  peasantry  have 
no  property  or  political  rights ;  they  are  burdened 
vrith  a  heavy  taxation,  and  consequently  steeped 
in  the  deepest  poverty.  In  fact,  the  bojars  alone — 
the  '  upper  six  thousand' — constitute  the  nation  in  a 
political  sense.  Nevertheless,  the  common  people, 
are  on  the  whole  good-humoured,  frugal,  sober,  and 
cleanly;  murder  and  larceny  are  almost  unknown. 
Their  dwellings,  however,  are,  as  may  be  supposed, 
of  the  most  wretched  description ;  composed  chiefly 
of  interlaced  willow- withes,  covered  with  mud,  cane, 
and  straw;  but  often,  even  in  the  large  towns, 
especially  in  W.,  they  are  only  of  mud;  a  cloak 
serves  for  a  bedi  and  the  whole  house-furniture  is 
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comprised  in  a  few  kitchen-utensils.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  palaces  of  the  bojars  contain  all  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  Western  Europe.  The 
streets  in  the  towns  are  generally  without  pave- 
ments, and  crooked ;  sometimes  they  are  veritable 
mud-streams  (and  worse),  in  which  the  equipages 
of  bojars  and  others  fairly  stick. 

Hiatory. — In  ancient  times,  M.  and  W.  formed  an 
important  part  of  Dacia  (q.  v.),  and  the  two  countries 
have  in  general  experienced  the  same,  vicissitudes. 
At  the  period  of  the  migration  of  nations,  and  in  the 
following   centuries,   they   were   the   scene   of    the 
struggles  between  the  Gothic,  Hunuic,  Bulgarian, 
and  Slavic  races — the  Avari,  Chazars,  Petschenegi, 
Uzi,  and  Magyars,  who  alternately  ruled  or  were 
expelled  from  the  country.     These  peoples  aU  left 
some  traces  (more  or  less)  of  themselves  among  the 
Romanised  Dacian  inhabitants,  and  thus  helped  to 
form  that  composite  people,  tlie  modem  Walachs, 
who,  in  the  11th  c,  were  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church.     Their 
incursions,    however,    frightfully    devastated    the 
countiy.     In  the  11th  c,  the  Kumans,  a  Turkish 
race,  established   in  M.  a  kingdom  of   their  own. 
Two  centuries  later,  the  great  storm  of  Mongols 
broke  over  the  land.    It  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Nogai  Tartars,  who  left  it  utterly  wasted,  so 
that  only  in  the  forests  and  mountains  was   any 
trace  left  of  the  native  Walachian  population.     In 
the  latter  half  of  the  13th  c,  a  petty  Walach  chief 
of  Transylvania,  Radu  Negru  of  Fogarasch,  entered 
W.,  took  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  country, 
divided   it    among    his    bojars    (noble    followers), 
founded  a  senate  of  12  members,  and  an  elective 
monarchy;  and  gradually  conquered  the  whole  of 
Walachia.     Rather  less  than  a  century  later  (1354), 
a  similar  attempt,  also  successful,  was  made  by  a 
Walach   chief   of   the   Hungarian   Marmarosh,   of 
the  name  of  Bogdan,  to  re-people  Moldavia.     In 
the  beginning  of  the   10th  c,  both  Prinoipalitiea 
placed   themselves    under   the   protection    of   the 
Porte,  and  gradually  the  bojars  lost  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  ruler,  whose  oflBce  was  bought  in 
Constantinople.     After  1711,  the   Turks  governed 
the  countries  by  Fanariot  princes  (see  Fanaeiots), 
who  in  reality  only  farmed  the  revenues,  enriched 
themselves,  and  impoverished  the  land.      In  1802, 
the  Russians  wrested  from  Turkey  the  right  of  sur- 
veillance over  the  Principalities.     A  great  number 
of  the  nobles — through  family  marriages  with  the 
Fanariots — ^were  now  of  Greek  descent,  the  court- 
tongue  was  Greek,  and  the  religious  and  political 
sympathies  of  the  country  were  the  same.    Hence 
the  effort  of  the  Principalities  in  1821  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  Turkish  authority,  which  was  only 
the  prelude  to   the  greater  and  more    successful 
struggle  in  Greece  itself.    In  1822,  Russia  forced 
Turkey  to  choose  the  princes  or  hospodars  of  W. 
and  M.   from  natives,  and  not  from  the   corrupt 
Greeks  of  Constantinople ;  and  after  1829,  to  allow 
them  to  hold  their  dignity  for  life.     The  Princi- 
palities were  united,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
under  one  ruler  in  1858,  and  under  one  administra- 
tion in  1861.     Their  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte 
amounts  to  4,000,000  piastres   (about  £16,670),  of 
which   Moldavia    pays    1,500,000,    and   Walachia 
2,500,000^ 

MOLE,  Louis  I^atthieu,  Comte,  a  French 
statesman,  and  a  descendant  of  the  famoua  French 
statesman  and  magistrate,  Matthiew  Molg  (b.  1584 ; 
d.  1653),  was  bom  at  Paris,  24th  January  1781.  His 
father,  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  died  by 
the  guillotine  in  1794.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Malesherbes.  M.  was  for  the  most  part  his  own 
preceptor,  and  displayed  a  wonderfully  precocious 
love    of   hard  work    and   independent   reflection. 
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In  1805,  he  published  Xlssais  de  Morale  et  de 
Politique,  in  which  he  vindicated  the  government  of 
Napoleon  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  The  attention 
of  the  Emperor  was  drawn  to  him ;  he  was  appointed 
to  various  offices  in  succession,  and  raised  to"  the 
dignity  of  a  count,  and  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet. 
After  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  h|  refused  to 
subscribe  the  declaration  of  the  CounoE  of  State 
banishing  the  Bourbons  for  ever  from  France,  and 
declined  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
In  1815,  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer,  and  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  Ney.  In  1817,  he  was  for  a 
short  time  Minister  of  Marine,  but  afterwards  acted 
independently  of  party,  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
orators  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In  1830,  he 
became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Louis 
Philippe's  first  cabinet,  but  only  for  u  short  time. 
In  1836,  he  succeeded  Thiers  as  prime  minister ;  but 
in  the  eyes  of  the  liberal  party,  he  displayed  too 
entire  a  devotedness  to  the  wishes  of  the  king, 
and  thus  rendered  his  ministry  very  unpopular, 
so  that  in  1839  he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign.  In 
1840,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academie 
FranQaise.  From  that  time  he  took  little  part  in 
political  affairs,  but  after  the  revolution  of  1848 
exerted  himself,  but  in  vain,  to  rally  and  unite  the 
party  of  order  in  the  assembly  to  which  he  had 
been  elected.  He  died  at  Champiatreux,  23d 
November  1855.  M.  was  fiercely  attacked  and 
abused  in  the  latter  part  of  his  political  career,  but 
it  is  not  now  believed  that  he  was  servile  towards 
the  court.  He  detested  anarchy,  and  believed  in 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  government ;  but  he  loved 
genuine  liberty,  and  always  placed  the  constitution 
above  the  king.  When  Louis  Napoleon's  coup 
d'etat  extinguished  the  republic,  M.  proudly  said, 
that  henceforth  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics. 

MOLE  (Talpa),  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
order  Insectivora,  and  family  Talpidoe.  All  the 
TalpidcB  live  chiefly  underground,  and  their  struc- 
ture is  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life.  In  their 
general  form,  the  character  of  their  fur,  the  short- 
ness of  their  limbs,  the  great  muscular  strength  of 
the  fore-parts,  and  great  breadth  of  the  fore-paws, 
the  elongated  head,  the  elongated  and  flexible  snout, 
the  smallness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  complete  conceal- 
ment of  the  ears,  they  all  resemble  the  Common  M. 
{T.  Huropcea),  with  which  also  they  pretty  nearly 
agree  in  the  nature  of  their  food,  their  mode  of 
seeking  it,  their  dentition,  and  the  shortness  of 
their  alimentary  canal. — The  Common  M.  is  abund- 
ant in  most  parts  of  Europe,  except  the  utmost 
north  and  utmost  south.  In  Britain,  it  is  very  plen- 
tiful, except  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  but  is  not 
foimd  in  Ireland  nor  in  some  of  the  Scottish  islands. 
Instead  of  its  ordinary  imiform  black  colour,  it  is 
occasionally  found  yellowish  white,  or  gray,  and 
even  orange.  Its  silky  or  velvety  fur  lies  smoothly 
in  every  direction,  the  short  hairs  growing  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  skin ;  a  peculiarity  which  preserves 
it  clean  as  the  animal  moves  either  backwards  or 
forwards  in  its  subterranean  galleries.  The  fore- 
paws  are  not  only  very  broad,  but  are  turned  out- 
wards, for  the  better  throwing  back  of  the  earth  in 
burrowing.  They  are  terminated  by  five  long  and 
strong  claws.  The  phalangeal  bones  are  remarkable 
for  breadth,  and  an  elongated  bone  of  the  carpus 
gives  additional  strength  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
paw.  The  two  bones  of  the  forearm  are  fastened 
together.  The  shoulder-blades  and  the  clavicles  are 
very  large ;  and  the  sternimi  has  an  elevated  ridge 
as  in  birds  and  bats,  for  the  attachment  of  powerful 
muscles.  The  muscles  which  move  the  head  are 
also  very  powerful,  and  the  cervical  ligament  is  even 
strengthened  by  a  peculiar  bone;  the  M.  making 


much  use  of  its  flexible  snout  in  burrowing.  The 
hinder  limbs  are  comparatively  feeble,  and  the  feet 
small,  with  five  toes.  The  eyes  are  black  and  very 
small,  capable  of  being  partially  retracted  and 
exserted.  The  senses  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell  are 
very  strongly  developed  in  the  mole.  The  cutting- 
teeth  are  very  small  and  sharp ;  the  canines  long 
and  sharp ;  the  true  molars  broad,  with  many  sharp 
conical  elevations.  This  dentition  adapts  the  animal 
for  feeding  not  only  on  worms  and  grubs,  but  also 
on  frogs,  bu'ds,  and  small  quadrupeds,  which  accord- 
ingly are  its  occasional  prey,  although  earthworms 
are  its  chief  food.  The  M.  is  an  excessively  vora- 
cious animal ;  digestion  is  rapid,  and  no  long  interval 
can  be  endured  between  meals,  hunger  soon  ending 
in  death.  When  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will  attack 
and  devour  even  one  of  its  own  kmd ;  and  its  prac- 
tice is  immediately  to  tear  open  the  belly  of  any 
bird  or  quadruped  which  it  has  killed,  and,  inserting 
its  head,  to  satiate  itself  with  the  blood.  In  eating 
earthworms,  it  skins  them  with  remarkable  dex- 
terity. In  quest  of  them,  it  works  its  way  under- 
ground, throwing  up  the  earth  in  mole-lulls ;  more 
rarely  in  the  fine  nights  of  summer  it  seeks  for  theni 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  it  is  itself  apt 
to  be  picked  up  by  an  owl  equally  in  want  of  food. 
The  habitation  of  the  M.  is  of  very  remarkable  con- 
struction :  a  hillock  of  earth  larger  than  an  ordinary 
mole-hill,  and  containing  two  circular  galleries,  one 
above  the  other,  with  five  connecting  passages,  and 
a  central  chamber  which  has  access  to  the  upper 
gallery  by  three  passages ;  whibst  about  nine  pas- 
sages lead  away  from  the  lower  gallery  in  different 
directions.    The  end  of  a  passage  entering  a  gallery 


Mole  [Ta^a  Huropcea) : 
a,  vertical  section  of  the  haliitatioQ  of  the  mole;  &,plan  of  ditto. 

on  one  side  is  never  opposite  to  the  end  of  a  passage 
entering  on  the  other.  To  afford  aU  facility  of 
escape  m  case  of  any  alarm,  a  passage  leads  at  first 
downwards  from  the  central  chamber,  and  then 
upwards  again  tiU  it  joins  one  of  the  high  roads 
which  the  M.  keeps  always  open,  which  are  formed 
by  pressing  the  earth  till  it  becomes  smooth  and 
compact,  and  are  not  marked  by  any  mole-hiUs 
thrown  up,  and  which  not  only  serve  for  escape 
when  necessary,  but  lead  to  those  parts  of  the 
creature's  appropriated  domain  where  the  ordinary 
mining  for  worms  is  to  be  prosecuted.  The  nest 
in  which  the  female  M.  produces  her  young  is  not 
this  habitation,  but  is  formed  generally  under  a 
mole-hai  rather  larger  than  usual,  where  two  or 
three  runs  meet,  and  is  lined  with  leaves  and  other 
warm  materials.    The  M.  breeds  both  in  spring  and 
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autumn,  and  generally  produoea  four  or  five  young 
at  a  birth.  The  attachment  of  the  parent  moles 
seems  to  be  strong,  but  transitory. 

It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  moles  eat 
vegetable  as  well  as  animal  food,  and  that  they  are 
injurious  to  farmers,  by  devouring  carrots  and  other 
roots ;  but  it  appears  rather  that  they  only  gnaw 
roots  when  in  the  way  of  their  mining  operations,  or 
perhaps,  also,  in  quest  of  grubs  which  they  contain. 
Moles  are  generally  regarded  as  a  pest  by  farmers 
and  gardeners,  owing  to  the  injury  which  mole-hiUs 
do  to  lawns  and  pastures,  the  burying  up  of  young 
plants,  and  the  disturbance  of  their  roots.  But  they 
are  certainly  of  use  in  the  economy  of  mature  in 
preventing  the  excessive  increase  of  some  other 
creatures ;  and  probably  also  contribute  to  the  fer- 
tility of  some  pastures,  by  the  coutinual  tillage 
which  they  carry  on.  Mole-traps  of  various  kinds 
are  in  use,  vfhioh  are  planted,  if  the  mole-catcher  is 
skilful,  in  the  often-traversed  roads  of  the  animals. 
Mole-catching  has  long  been  a  distinct  trade  in 
Britain. 

The  name  M.  is  abbreviated  from  the  old  Eng- 
lish name  Mouldwarp,  or  Mouldiwarp,  stUl  proviii- 
cially  used,  and  which  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  molde,  mould,  and  v>eorpan,  to  throw  up. 

Another  species  of  M.  {T.  cmca)  is  found  in  the 
most  southern  parts  of  Europe ;  very  similar  to  the 
Common  M.,  but  rather  smaller,  and  having  the 
eye  always  covered  by  the  eyelid,  so  as  to  justify 
Aristotle's  statement,  that  the  M.  is  blind.^A 
species,  also  very  similar  to  the  Common  M.,  ia 
found  in  North  America. 

Among  the  other  Tcdpidce  are  the  Changeable 
M.,  or  Cape  M.  {Chrysockloris  Gapensia)  of  South 
Africa,  which  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one  of  the 
mammalia  that  exhibits  the  splendid  metaUio  reflec- 
tions so  frequently  seen  in  some  other  classes  of 
animals ;  the  Shrew  M.  (q.  v.)  and  the  Star-nose 
(q.  V.)  of  North  America. 

MOLE.     See  Naevus. 

MOLE-ORICKET  {Gryllofalpa.),  a  genus  of 
insects  of  the  Cricket  (q.  v.)  family  {AchetidcB '  oi 
OryUidas);  remarkable  for  burrowing  habits,  and  for 
the  great  strength  and  breadth  of  the  fore-legs. 
The  other  legs  are  also  large  and  strong,  but  of  the 


Mole-Crioket,  and  Eggs  (Gryllotalpa  vulgaris). 

form  usual  in  the  family. — The  best  known  species 
(O.  vulgaris) — common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
pretty  abundant  in  some  places  in  England,  but 
very  local — is  almost  two  inches  long  ;  of  a  velvety 
brown  colour ;  the  wings,  when  folded,  do  not  cover 
much  more  than  one-h&  of  the  abdomen,  although 
large  when  expanded.  It  uses  its  fore-legs  not  only 
for  digging  burrows  in  earth,  but  for  cutting  through 
or  tearmg  off  the  roots  of  plants  which  come  in  its 


way.  The  M.  feeds  both  on  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  and  often  does  no  small  injury  to  crops. 
The  chirping,  and  somewhat  musical  oaU  of  the  M., 
produced  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  common 
cricket,  is  heard  chiefly  in  the  end  of  spring  and 
beginning  of  summer,  and  only  in  the  evening  or  at 
night.  In  some  parts  of  England,  this  sound  has 
gamed  it  the  name  of  Ohur-worm.  Another  local 
English  name  is  Croaker. — ^The  female  M.  prepares 
a  curious  nest,  a  rounded  subterranean  cell,  about 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  having  a  complicated  system 
of  ^winding  passages  around  it,  and  communicating 
with  it.  In  this  cell,  she  deposits  from  100  to  400 
eggs.  The  young  live  for  some  time  in  society.  They 
run  actively,  both  in  the  larva  and  pupa  states.  The 
M.  is  Yery  combative,  and  the  victor  generally  eats 
the  vanquished. — A  species  of  M.  {&.  didactyla)  does 
great  injury  to  the  plantations  of  sugar-canes  in  the 
West  Indies. — ^A  curious  Indian  insect,  of  a  closely 
allied  genus  {Scldzodactylua  moristroms),  has  pro- 
digiously long  wings,  which,  as  well  as  the  wing- 
covers,  are  rolled  into  spiral  coils  at  the  tips. 

MOLE-RAT  (Spalam  or  Aspalax),  a  genus  of 
rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  family  Muridm,  having 
teeth  almost  like  those  of  rats,  but  in  many  respects 
resembling  moles,  as  in  general  form,  shortness  of 
limbs,  concealment  of  ears,  smallness  or  even  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  eyes,  and  burrowing  habits-^ 
although  their  food  is  altogether  different,  consisting 
wholly  of  vegetable  substances,  and  chiefly  of  roots. 
One  species  {S.  typUus)  inhabits  the  south  of  Russia 
and  some  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Podolian  marmot.  Blind  Rat,  Slepez,  Zemni,  &c. 
The  M.  makes  tunnels  and  throws  up  hillocks  like 
the  mole,  but  its  hillocks  are  much  larger. — Another 
species,  found  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  is  as  large 
as  a  rabbit. — Nearly  allied  is  the  Coast  Rat  or 
Sand  Mole  of  South  Africa  [Batltyergus  Tnaritimus), 
also  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  with  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  also  natives  of  South  Africa,  which 
drive  tunnels  through  the  sandy  soil,  and  throw  up 
large  hillocks. 

MOLEST A'TION,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  disturb- 
ing the  possession  of  heritage,  and  an  action  of 
molestation  is  a  remedy  for  the  trespass. 

MOLBSWORTH,  SiE  William,  Right  Honour- 
able (eighth  baronet),  English  statesman,  was  bom  in 
1810.  Lmeally  descended  from  an  old  Cornish  family 
of  large  possessions  (the  first  baronet  was  president 
of  the  Council  in  Jamaica  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
and  subsequently  governor  of  that  island),  he  early 
shewed  promise  of  distinction.  His  university  career 
at  Cambridge  was,  however,  cut  short  by  his  seuding 
(under  circumstances  of  great  provocation)  a  chaf 
lenge  to  his  tutor  to  fight  a  duel.  He  continued  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  sub- 
sequently at  a  German  imiversity.  After  making 
the  usual  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  home,  and 
threw  himself,  in  1831,  into  the  movement  for  par- 
liamentary reform.  Next  year,  although  only  just 
of  age,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Cornwall  (East).  He  sat  for  Leeds  from  1837  to 
1841,  and  then  remained  out  of  parUament  four 
years,  during  which  interval  he  used  to  say  he  gave 
himself  a  second  and  sounder  political  education. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bentham  and  James 
Mm,  and  was  regarded  as  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative of  the  ,' philosophical  Radicals.'  Having 
been  a  great  admirer  «f  Hobbes,  he  accumulated 
materials  for  a  life  of  the  '  Philosopher  of  Malmes- 
bury,'  which  remains  in  MS.  uncompleted.  In  1839, 
he  conunenced  and  carried  to  completion,  at  a  cost 
of  many  thousand  pounds,  a  reprint  of  the  entire 
miscellaneous  and  voluminous  writings  of  that 
eminent  author.     The  publication  was  a  valuaUe 
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contribution  to  the  republic  of  letters,  and  the  works 
of  Hobbes  were  placed  by  M.'s  mimificeuce  in  most 
of  our  university  and  provincial  public  libraries. 
The  publication,  however,  did  him  great  disservice 
in  public  life,  his  opponents  endeavouring  to  identify 
him  with  the  freethinking  opinions  of  Hobbes  in 
religion,  as  well  as  with  the  great  philosopher's 
conclusions  in  favour  of  despotic  government.  In 
1845,  he  was  elected  for  Southwark  (which  he 
continued  to  represent  until  his  death),  and  entered 
upon  a  parliamentary  career  of  the  greatest  energy 
and  usefulness.  He  was  the  first  to  caU  attention 
to  the  abuses  connected  with  the  transportation  of 
criminals,  and  as  chairman  of  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee brought  to  light  all  the  horrors  of  the  convict 
system.  He  pointed  out  the  maladministration  of 
the  colonial  office,  explained  the  true  principles  of 
colonial  self-government,  prepared  draught  constitu- 
tions for  remote  dependencies,  and  investigated  the 
true  and  natiu'al  relations  between  the  imperial 
government  and  its  colonial  empire.  M.'s  views, 
although  at  first  unpalatable  to  the  legislature,  have 
been  adopted  by  successive  administrations,  and  are 
now  part  and  parcel  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  In  January  1853,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
First  Commissioner  of  Pubhc  Works,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen;  and  in  1855,  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  that  of 
Viscount  Palmerston.  This  appointment  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  our  dependencies ;  but  before  he  could 
give  proof  of  his  administrative  capacity,  he  was 
(October  22,  1856)  struck  by  the  hand  of  death, 
while  yet  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  and  intellect.  He 
established  the  London  Review,  a,  new  quarterly,  in 
1835;  and  afterwards  purchased  the  Westminster 
Review,  the  organ  of  the  'philosophical  Kadicals.' 
The  two  quarterlies  being  then  merged  into  one, 
under  the  title  of  the  London  and  Westminster, 
M.  contributed  to  it  many  able  articles  on  politics 
and  political  economy. 

MOLFE'TTA,  a  city  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
of  Terra  di  Bari,  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  18  miles 
north-west  of  Bari ;  pop.  21,000.  The  neighbour- 
hood yields  excellent  fruits,  especially  almonds  and 
oranges,  and  has  extensive  olive  plantations.  Fish 
abound  along  the  coast.  The  city  contains  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  and  is  partly  enclosed  by  walls ; 
it  is  conjectm-ed  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  some 
early  forgotten  town,  from  the  numerous  vases,  urns, 
and  other  relics  of  antiquity  found  in  its  vicinity. 

MOLIERE,  Jean  Baptiste  (properly,  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  PoquAin — the  name  of  Molidre  not  having  been 
assumed  till  he  had  commenced  alithorship),  was 
born  at  Paris,  15th  January  1622.  His  father,  Jean 
Poquehn,  was  then  an  upholsterer,  but  subsequently 
became  a  valet-de-ohambre  to  the  king.  Regarding 
the  boyhood  of  M.,  almost  nothing  is  known,  but  his 
credulous  biographers  have  put  together  whatever 
traditionary  gossip  they  could  find  floating  on  the 
breath  of  society.  Voltaire,  while  recording  these 
contes  populaires,  as  he  calls  them,  pronounces  them 
tris-faux.  All  that  we  really  are  certain  of  is,  that 
in  his  14th  jrear  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  CoUlge 
de  Clermont  in  Paris,  where  he  had  for  a  fellow- 
student  Prince  Armand  de  Conti,  and  that,  on 
leaving  the  College,  he  attended  for  some  time  the 
lectures  of  Gassendi.  He  was  charmed,  we  are  told, 
by  the  freedom  of  thought  permitted  in  speculative 
science,  and,  in  particular,  conceived  a  great  admi- 
ration for  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet-philosopher, 
whom  he  undertook  to  translate.  Of  this  translation, 
only  a  single  passage  remains,  intercalated  in  the 
Misanthrope  (act  iL  scene  4).  About  164],  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  appears  to  have 
even  passed  as  an  advocate;  but  the  statement  of 
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Tallement  des  Efiaux  that  he  actually  ventured  into 
the  precincts  of  theology,  is  generally  rejected. 
M.  detested  priests.  So  gay,  humorous,  and  sharp- 
eyed  a  humanitarian  would  have  felt  quite  miserable 
under  the  restraints  of  a  monkish  life.  In  1645,  he 
suddenly  appeared  upon  the  stage  as  member  of  a 
company  of  strolling  players,  which  took  the  name 
of  the  Illustre  The&tre,  and  performed  at  first  in  the 
faubourgs  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  iii  the  provinces. 
For  the  next  12  years,  we  can  only  catch  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  him.  He  was  playing  at  Nantes 
and  Bordeaux  in  1648,  at  Narbonne  and  Toulouse 
in  1649,  at  Lyon  in  1653  (where  his  first  piece, 
L'Etourdi,  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  was  brought  out), 
at  Lyon  and  Narbonne  again  in  1655,  at  Grenoble 
during  the  carnival,  and  also  at  Eouen  in  1658. 
During  these  now  obscure  peregrinations,  he  seems, 
although  an  industrious  actor,  to  have  been  also  a 
diligent  student.  <  He  read  Plautus,  Terence,  Rabe- 
lais, and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  comedies,  besides 
— without  which,  indeed,  all  the  rest  would  have 
been  of  little  avail — ^making  a  constant  use  of  as 
quick  eyes'  as  ever  glittered  in  a  Frenchman's  head. 
At  Paris,  by  the  powerful  recommendation  of  his 
old  schoolfellow,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  M.'s  company 
got  permission  to  act  before  the  king,  who  was  so 
highly  pleased,  that  he  allowed  them  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  city  under  the  titlS  of  the  Troupe 
de  Monsieur.  In  1659,  M.  brought  out  Les  Pr6- 
cieuses  Ridicules,  the  fine  satire  of  which — lapsing  at 
times,  however,  into  caricature— was  instantly  per- 
ceived and  relished.  'Courage,  MoliireP  cried  an 
old  man  on  its  first  representation;  'voilAlaviritdble 
comSdie.'  The  old  man  was  a  prophet.  Veritable 
comedy  dated  in  France  from  that  night.  Mgnage, 
the  critic,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  Chapelain 
the  poet,  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  theatre : 
'  Henceforth  (as  St  Remi  said  to  Clovis),  we  must 
burn  what  we  have  worshipped,  and  worship  what 
we  have  burned.'  In  1660  appeared  Sganarelle,  ou 
le  Cocu  hnaginaire ;  and  in  1661,  VEcole  des  Maris— 
partly  founded  on  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  in  which 
M..  completely  passes  out  of  the  region  of  farce  into 
that  of  pure  comic  satire — and  tfes  FOxheux.  In 
the  following  year,  M.  married  Armande-GrSsiude 
Bgjart,  either  the  sister  or  daughter  (for  it  is  stiU 
undetermined)  of  Madeleine  BSjart,  an  actress  of  his 
troupe,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  in  what 
the  French  politely  call '  intimate  relations.'  That, 
however,  there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  great  comedian  incestuously  married  his 
own  daughter,  nobody  now  believes,  though  the 
revolting  calumny  was  freely  circulated  even  in 
M.'s  lifetime.  His  literary  activity  continued  as 
brisk  as  before.  Among  several  pieces  belonging 
to  this  year,  the  most  celebrated  is  L'£Jcole  des 
Femmes,  which  excited,  not  without  reason,  the 
most  violent  indignation  among  the  clergy  and  the 
devout,  for  there  was  an  excessive  indecency  in  the 
expression,  and  the  author  indulged  in  a  caricature 
of  religious  mysteries  that  could  not  but  be  offen- 
sive. M.  defended  himself  mth  incredible  axxdaoity 
in  his  Impromptu  de  Versailles.  Le  Tartufe,  written 
in  1664,  was  prohibited  from  being  brought  upon  the 
stage;  but  M.  was  invited  by  his. literary  friends, 
BoUeau  and  others,  to  read  it  in  a  semi-public 
manner,  which  he  did  with  the  greatest  appro- 
bation. In  1665,  Louis  XIV.  bestowed  a  pension 
of  7000  Mvres  on  M.'s  company,  which  now  called 
itself  the  Troupe  du  Roi.  Next  year  appeared 
Le  Misanthrope,  the  most  artistic  of  all  his  comedies ; 
shortly  after  followed  by  Le  Medecin  MalgrS  Lui. 
When  Tartufe  was  at  last  brought  upon  the  stage 
in  1669,  it  obtained  a  superb  success.  The  truth, 
the  variety,  the  contrast  of  the  characters,  the 
exquisite   art   shewn  in  the  management  of    the 
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incidents,  the  abundance  of  the  sentiments,  and 
the  wonderful  alternations  of  feeling — laughter, 
anger,  indignation,  tenderness,  make  this,  iu  the 
opinion  of  most  critics,  M.'s  master-piece.  To  the 
same  year  belongs  L'Avare.  In  1670  appeared 
Le  Bourgeois  GentUhomme,  a  very  pleasant  satire 
on  a  very  prevalent  vice  among  wealthy  tradesmen 
— viz.,  the  vulgar  ambition  to  pass  for  fine  gentle- 
men. Then  caine  Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin  (1671), 
followed  by  Les  Femmes  Savantes  (1672),  full  of 
admirable  passages ;  and  Le  Malade  Imaginaire 
(1673),  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  best  of  all  M.'s 
comedies.  While  acting  in  this  piece,  he  was  seized 
witli  severe  pains,  which,  however,  he  managed  to 
conceal  from  the  audience ;  but  on  being  carried 
home,  hajmorrhage  ensued,  and  he  expired  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  (17fch  February  1673).  As  M.  had 
died  in  a  state  of  excommunication,  and  without 
having  received  the  last  aids  of  religion — which, 
however,  he  had  implored — the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
refused  to  let  him  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground ; 
but  the  king  interfered — a  compromise  was  effected, 
and  he  was  privately  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St 
Joseph,  being  followed  to  the  tomb  by  a  hundred 
of  his  friends  with  lighted  torches.  In  1792,  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  French 
Monuments,  from  which  they  were  removed  to 
P6re  Laohaise  iu  1817.  M.  ranks  as  the  greatest 
French  comic  dramatist — ^perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
comic  dramatists.  An  excellent  edition  of  his  works, 
with  a  commentary,  a  preliminary  criticism,  and  a 
life,  is  that  by  M.  Auger  of  the  French  Academy 
(Paris,  1819 — 1825) ;  but  a  still  more  complete  one, 
containing  some  recently  discovered  pieces  of  M.,  is 
that  by  M.  AimS-Martin,  commenced  in  1845.  The 
books  devoted  to  M.  and  his  works  would  them- 
selves form  a  large  library. 

MOLINA,  Louis,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Jesuit 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Cuenya,  in  New  Castile,  in 
the  year  1535 ;  and  having  entered  the  Jesuit 
Society  in  his  18th  year,  studied  at  Coimbra,  and 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology  at  Evora, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  for  20  years.  He  died 
at  Madrid  in  1600,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 
M.'s  celebrity  is  mainly  confined  to  the  theological 
schools.  His  principal  writings  are  a  commentary 
on  the  Summa  of  St  Thomas  (Cuenga,  2  vols.  1593) ; 
a  minute  and  comprehensive  treatise  On  Justice 
and  Right  (Cuenya,  6  vols.  1592 ;  reprinted  at 
Mainz  iu  1659) ;  and  the  celebrated  treatise  on  TJie 
Reconciliation  of  Grace  and  Free-wiU,  which  was 
printed  at  Lisbon  in  1588,  with  an  appendix,  printed 
in  the  following  year.  Although  it  is  to  the  last- 
named  work  that  M.'s  celebrity  is  mainly  due,  we 
must  be  content  with  a  very  brief ,  notice  of  it. 
The  problem  which  it  is  meant  to  resolve  is  almost 
as  old  as  the  origin  of  human  thought  itself,  and 
had  already  led,  in  the  4th  c,  tovthe  well-known 
Pelagian  CoNTEOVBitSY  (q.  v.).  In  reconciling 
with  the  freedom  of  man's  will  the  predestination 
of  the  elect  to  happiness,  and  of  the  reprobate  to 
punishment,  M.  asserts  that  the  predestination 
is  consequent  on  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  free 
determination  of  man's  will,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  in  no  way  affects  the  freedom  of  the  particular 
actions,  in  requital  of  which  man  is  predestined 
whether  to  punishment  or  to  reward.  God,  in  M.'s 
view,  gives  to  all  men  sufficient  grace  whereby 
to  live  virtuously,  and  merit  happiness.  Certain 
individuals  freely  co-operate  with  this  grace ;  cer- 
tain others  resist  it.  God  foresees  both  courses, 
and  this  foreknowledge  is  the  foundation  of  one  or 
of  the  other  decree.  This  exposition  was  at  once 
assailed  in  the  schools  on  t^o  grounds— first  as 
a  revival  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  place  the  efficacy  of  grace  in  the  consent 


of  man's  will,  and  thus  to  recognise  a  natural  power 
in  man  to  elicit  supernatural  acts ;  second,  as  setting 
aside  altogether  what  the  Scriptures  represent  as 
the  speoisu  election  of  the  predestined,  oy  making 
each  individual,  according  as  he  freely  accepts  or 
refuses  the  grace  offered  to  all  in  common,  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  predestination  or  reprobation. 
Hence  arose  the  celebrated  dispute  between  the 
MoLiNiSTS  and  the  Thomists  (q.  v.).  It  was  first 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Inquisitor- 
general  of  Spain,  by  whom  it  was  referred  to  Pope 
Clement  VIIL  This  pontiff,  in  1697,  appointed 
the  celebrated  congregation,  De  Auociliis,  to  consider 
the  entire  question  ;  ,  but  notwithstanding  many 
lengthened  discussions,  no  decision  was  arrived  at 
during  the  lifetime  of  Clement;  and  although  the 
congregation  was  continued  under  Paul  V.,  the  only 
result  was  a  decree  in  1607,  permitting  both  opinions 
to  be  taught  by  their  respective  advocates,  and 
prohibiting  each  party  from  accusing  the  adversaries 
of  heresy.  The  dispute,  iu  some  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures, was  revived  in  the  Jansenist  controversy 
(q.  V.)  ;  but  with  this  striking  difference,  that 
whereas  the  rigorous  Jansenists  denied  the  freedom 
of  the  will  when  acted  on  by  efficacious  grace,  all 
the  disputants  in  the  scholastic  controversy — even 
the  Thomists — maintain  that,  in  aU  circumstances, 
the  will  remains  free,  although  they  may  fail  to 
explain  how  this  freedom  is  secured  under  the  action 
of  efficacious  grace.    See  Thomists. 

MO'LINISM,  the  name  given  to  the  system 
of  grace  and  election  taught  by  Louis  Molina 
(q.  v.).  This  system  has  been  commonly  taught 
in  the  Jesuit  schools  ;  but  a  modification  of  it  was 
introduced  by  the  celebrated  Spanish  divine  Suarez 
(q.  v.),  in  order  to  save  the  doctrine  of  special  election. 
Suarez  held,  that  although  God  gives  to  all  grace 
absolutely  sufficient  for  their  salvation,  yet  he  gives 
to  the  elect  a  grace  which  is  not  alone  in  itself  suffi- 
cient, but  which  is  so  attempered  to  their  disposi- 
tion, their  opportunities,  and  other  circumstances, 
that  they  infallibly,  although  yet  quite  freely,  yield 
to  its  influence.  This  modification  of  Molina's 
system  is  called  CoNGfiinsM.  Molinism  must  not 
be  confounded  either  with  Pelagianism  or  semi- 
Felagianism,  inasmuch  as  Molinism  distinctly  sup- 
poses the  inability  of  man  to  do  any  supernatural 
act  without  Gkace  (q.  v.). 

MOLINOS,  Michael  de,  was  born  of  noble 
parentage  at  Fataciua,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
December  21,  1627.  He  received  holy  orders  •and 
was  educated  at  Pampeluna,  and  afterwards  at 
Coimbra,  at  which  university  he  obtained  his 
theological  degree.  After  a  career  of  considerable 
distinction  in  his  native  country,  M.  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation 
as  a  director  of  conscience  and  a  master  of  the 
spiritual  life.  His  private  character  was  in  keeping 
with  this  public  reputation.  He  steadily  declined 
all  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  confined  himself 
entirely  to  his  duties  in  the  confessional,  and  in 
the  direction  of  souls.  An  ascetical  treatise  which 
he  published,  under  the  title  of  The  Spiritual 
Guide,  added  largely  to  the  popularity  which  he 
had  acquired  iu  his  personal  relations ;  but  there 
were  not  wanting  many  who,  in  the  specious,  but 
visionary  principles  of  this  work,  discovered  the 
seeds  of  a  dangerous  and  seductive  error.  Among 
these,  the  celebrated  preacher,  F.  Segneri,  was 
the  first  who  ventured  publicly  to  call  them  into 
question ;  biit  his  strictures  were  by  the  friends 
of  M.  ascribed  to  jealousy  of  the  influence  which 
M.  had  acquired  with  the  people.  By  degrees, 
however,  reports  unfavourable  to  the  practical 
results  of  this  teaching,  and  even  to  the  personal 
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conduct  and  character  of  M.,  or  of  Ma  followers, 
began  to  find  circulation ;  and  eventually,  in  the 
year  1685,  he  was  cited  before  the  Holy  Office,  and 
submitted  to  close  imprisonment  and  examination. 
In  addition  to  the  opinions  contained  in  his  book, 
a  prodigious  mass  of  papers  and  letters,  to  the 
number,  it  is  said,  of  20,000,  found  in  his  house, 
■were  produced  against  him,  and  he  was  himself 
rigorously  examined  as  to  his  opinions.  The  result 
of  the  trial  was  a  solemn  condemnation  of  sixty- 
eight  propositions,  partly  extracted  from  his  Spiri- 
tual Guide,  partly,  it  would  appear,  drawn  from  his 
papers  or  his  personal  professions.  These  doctrines 
M.  was  required  publicly  to  abjure,  and  he  was 
himself  sentenced  to  close  imprisonment,  in  which  he 
was  detained  until  his  death  in  1696,  when  he  had 
entered  on  his  70th  year.  The  opinions  imputed  to 
M.  may  be  described  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  worst 
and  most  objectionable  principles  of  Quietism  (q.v.). 
According  to  the  propositions  which  were  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition,  M.  pushed  to  such  an  extreme 
the  contemplative  repose  which  is  the  common 
'characteristic  of  Quietism,  as  to  teach  the  u,tter 
indiflference  of  the  soul,  in  a  state  of  perfect  con- 
templation, to  all  external  things,  and  its  entire 
independence  of  the  outer  world,  even  of  the 
actions  of  the  very  body  which  it  animates ;  inso- 
much that  this  internal  perfection  is  compatible 
with  the  worst  external  excesses.  These  conse- 
quences are  by  no  means  openly  avowed  in  the 
Spiritual  Guide,  but  they  appear  to  follow  almost 
necessarily  from  some  of  its  maxims,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  been  plainly  contained  in  the  papers 
of  M.,  which  were  produced  at  his  trial,  and  to  have 
been  admitted  by  himself.  After  the  death  of  M., 
no  further  trace  of  his  teaching  appears  in  Italy, 
but  it  was  revived  in  more  than  one  form  in 
France. 

MO'LLAH,  among  the  Turks,  is  the  title  of  a 
superior  judge.  The  Mollahs  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  first  of  these — four  in  number,  from 
whom  the  MoUalis  at  the  court  of  the  Padishah 
are  elected,  possesses  jurisdiction  over  the  more 
important  pashaliks  (Adrianople,  Brusa,  Damascus, 
Cairo) ;  and  the  second,  who  only  hold  their  office 
for  the  space  of  a  lunar  month  at  a  time,  and  the 
lowest  rank  of  whom  is  formed  by  the  naibs,  over 
the  inferior  provinces,  towns,  and  villages.  The 
MoUah  is  an  expounder  of  civil  and  criminal  law, 
and  of  the  religion  of  the  state;  he  is  therefore 
necessarily  both  a  lawyer  and  an  ecclesiastic.  Under 
him  is  the  Cadi  or  judge,  who  administers  the  law, 
and  superior  to  him  are  the  Kadhiasker  and  the 
Mufti  (q.  v.).  They  all  are,  however,  subject  to  the 
Sheikh  Al  Islam  or  supreme  Mufti.  In  Persia,  the 
office  of  moUah  is  similar  to  what  it  is  in  Turkey; 
but  his  superior  is  there  the  '  Sadr,'  or  chief  of  the 
MoUahs.  In  the  states  of  Turkestan,  the  MoUahs 
have  the  whole  government  in  their  hands. 

MOLLASSB,  an  extensive  Miocene  or  Middle 
Tertiary  deposit,  occupying  the  central  lake-region 
of  Switzerland  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  loose  sand,  but  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  it  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  conglomerate 
called  '  Nagel-flue,'  which  is  said  to  attain  the 
astonishing  thickness  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet  in 
the  Bhigi,  near  Lucerne,  and  in  the  Speer,  near 
"Wesen.  The  moUasse  contains  a  few  shells  and 
some  vegetable  remains,  among  which  are  several 
palms. 

MOLLU'SCA,  one  of  the  great  animal  sub-king- 
doms, including  so  wide  a  range  of  distinct  forms, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  frame  a  definition  that  shall  be 
applicable  to  aU  of  them.  The  lowest  forms,  termed 
Polyzoa  (q.  v.)  or  Bryozoa,  present  so  strong  a 
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resemblance  to  zoophytes,  that  until  recently  they 
were  associated  with  the  latter;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  of  the  most  highly  organised  of  this 
sub-kingdom,  the  Cephalopoda,  there  is  a  decided 
approximation  towards  the  vertebrated  series,  as  ia 
shewn  by  the  presence  of  a  rudimentary  cartilaginous 
skeleton,  and  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  development 
of  the  embryo.  The  bilateral  symmetry  of  exter- 
nal form  wmch  is  almost  universal  in  articulated 
and  vertebrated  animals,  is  here  seldom  met  with ; 
and  taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  M.  are  charac- 
terised by  the  absence  rather  than  by  the  presence 
of  any  definite  form.  The  bodies  of  these  animals 
are  always  of  a  soft  consistence — a  property  to 
which  they  owe  their  name,  which  was  devised  for 
them  by  Cavier,  before  whose  time  they  were 
included  in  the  Vermes  of  Linnseus's  arrangement. 
The  shell,  when  it  exists,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  exo-skeleton  giving  attachment  to  muscles,  and 
regulating  the  form  of  the  animal,  but  merely  as 
an  appendage  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
body  from  which  it  derives  its  shape ;  indeed,  it  is 
only  where  the  body  is  uncovered  by  a  shell,  or 
where  the  locomotive  organs  can  be  projected 
beyond  it,  that  any  active  movements  can  be 
effected.  The  whole  fabric  is  enclosed  in  a  thick, 
soft,  flexible  skin,  called  the  mantle,  and  it  is  on 
the  surface  of  this  envelope  that  the  shell  is  formed 
by  the  development  and  subsequent  calcification  of 
epithelial  cells.  In  many  of  the  M.,  the  shell  ia 
composed  of  a  single  piece,  which  is  usually  a  spiral 
tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  gradually  increasing 
in  size  towards  the  open  extremity,  from  which  the 
animal  is  able  to  protrude  itself.  Shells  of  this 
description  are  called  univalves.  In  others,  the 
shell  is  composed  of  two  pieces  or  valves,  attached 
to  each  other  at  one  point  by  a  hinge,  which  is 
furnished  with  an  elastic  ligament  that  serves  to 
open  the  valves,  when  it  is  not  opposed  by  the 
action  of  the  adductor  muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to 
keep  the  shell  closed.  Shells  of  this  kind  are 
termed  pivalves.  These  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  shell  correspond  with  differences  in  the 
conformation  of  the  animals  inhabiting  them.  The 
bivalve  M.  exhibit  no  traces  of  a  head,  and  hence 
are  termed  Acephalous  M. ;  while  the  univalves 
have  a  distinct  head,  provided  with  organs  of  the 
special  senses,  and  hence,  by  way  of  distinction, 
some  writers  have  termed  them  Gephalophora  (or 
head-bearing).  Many  M.  are  altogether  unprovided 
with  a  shell,  or  have  only  a  small  calcareous  plate 
embedded  within  the  mantle.  These  are  termed 
naked  moUusca.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
young  mollusc,  while  still  in  the  egg,  is  almost  always 
furnished  With  a  delicate  peUuoid  shell,  even  when 
it  is  ultimately  to  be  naked,  in  which  case  the 
embryonic  shell  is  cast  off  soon  after  the  animal 
makes  its  escape  from  the  egg.  Per  the  mode  of 
formation,  &c.  of  the  shell,  see  Shell. 

The  movements  of  many  of  the  M.  are  executed 
by  means  of  a  muscular  structure  concentrated  in 
some  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  mantle,  and 
termed  the  foot.  In  some  (the  Gasteropoda),  the 
foot  forms  a  sort  of  fiattened  disc,  by  the  alternate 
contraction  and  expansion  of  different  parts  of 
which  the  animal  can  slowly  crawl  forwards ;  whilst 
in  others  (the  free-moving  bivalves)  it  is  a  tongue- 
like organ,  which  can  be  protruded  between  the 
valves,  and  by  its  sudden  extension,  after  being 
previously  bent  upon  itself,  can  enable  its  possessor 
(the  common  cockle,  for  example)  to  take  consider- 
able leaps.  The  foot  is  also  the  agent  by  means  of 
which  certain  species  burrow  in  the  sand  or  mud, 
and  others  bore  into  the  solid  rock.  Many  M., 
however,  are  firmly  attached  to  a  single  spot,  except 
during  their  larval  state ;  and  as  they  do  not  require 
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a  foot,  we  find  it  either  altogether  undeveloped  (as 
in  the  oyster),  or  serving  to  support  a  glandular 
organ,  from  which  filaments  of  silky  or  horny  matter 
(called  the  byssus)  are  secreted,  which  serve  to 
attach  the  animal  (the  common  mussel,  for  example) 
to  rooks,  stones,  &c.,  heneath  the  water.  Many  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  M.  present  modes  of  loco- 
motion altogether  independent  of  a  foot,  as,  for 
example,  the  Biphora,  which  are  described  in  the 
article  Tunicata;  those  bivalves  which  possess 
a  branchial  or  respiratory  chamber,  into  which 
water  is  drawn,  and  again  expelled  by  muscular 
action,  a  recoil  being  thus  produced  which  serves 
to  drive  the  animal  through  the  water ;  the  Ptero- 
poda  (q.  v.),  which  are  furnished  with  a,  pair  of 
broad  flattened  fins  (which  may  possibly  be  regarded 
as  a  modified  foot)  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  by 
means  of  which  they  swim  with  tolerable  rapidity; 
and  the  Cephalopoda,  in  which  the  mouth  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  arms,  which  serve  pot  only 
as  organs  of  motion,  but  for  the  capture  of  prey. 

The  nervous  system  in  the  M.  is  developed  in 
accordance  with  two  distinct  types.  In  the  lowest 
group  of  this  sub-kingdom  (the  MoUuscoids),  there 
13  only  a  single  ganglion  with  afferent  and  efferent 
fibres  radiating  in  every 
direction;  while  in  the 
higher  groups  there  are 
several  ganglia  lying 
somewhat  irregularly  in 
different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  communicating 
by  nervous  threads  with 
a  larger  mass  placed  in 
the  nead,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the 
oesophagus.  This  mass 
consists  of  several  ganglia, 
which  from  their  posi- 
tion are  termed  suprace- 
sophageal,  and  is  united 
by  filaments  with  other 
ganglia  lying  below  the 
oesophagus,  so  as  to  form 
a  ring  or  collar  aroimd 
that  organ.  The  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglia  fur- 
nish the  nerves  to  the 
special  organs  of  the 
senses.  Most  of  the  M. 
possess  special  organs  of 
touch  in  the  form  of  lips 
or  of  special  lobes  around 
Fig.  1. — Nervous  System  the  mouth;  of  tentacles 
of  the  Aplyaia,  a  Gas-  or  arms  upon  the  head, 
teropodous  Mollusc :  or  of  cirrhi   upon   other 

e,  cerebral  ganglia;  g,  thoracic  parts  of  the  body  ;  and 
or  sub-cesophageal  ganglia;  ^  addition  to  these 
o,  nervous  collar  surround-    ,         .  ,  j.t,       i  • 

iig the cesophaguB J  (.labial  special  organs,  the  skin 
ganglia;  V,  visceral  ganglion,  appears  to  possess  con- 
siderable sensibility. 
When  tentacles  are  present,  they  are  either  two 
or  four  in  number;  and  they  can  be  protruded 
and  retracted  at  pleasure,  as  every  one  must 
have  noticed  in  the  case  of  these  organs  (popu- 
larly known  as  horns)  in  the  snail.  Organs  of 
eight  are  not  universally  present.  In  many  M,, 
there  is  only  a  single  rudimentary  eye,  while  in 
others  there  is  a  large  number  of  imperfect  eyes 
(termed  ocelli),  which  do  not  of  necessity  lie  in  the 
region  of  the  head.  In  the  higher  M.,  there  are 
two  eyes,  sometimes  placed  directly  on  the  head, 
and  sometimes  on  the  tentacles ;  and  in  the  highest 

froup  (the  Cephalopods),  the   eyes    are    as  fuUy 
eveloped  as  in  fishes. 
Organs  of  hearing,  in  a  simple  form,  are  almost 


always  present.  They  usually  consist  of  round 
vesicles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oesophageal 
ring,  from  which  they  receive  a  nervous  filament. 
They  Contain  a  clear  fluid  and  a  small  concretion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  sometimes  roundish,  and 
sometimes  of  a  crystalline  form,  and  is  in  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  vibration,  in  consequence  of  ciliary 
action  in  the  interior  of  the  vesicle.  Whether  there 
are  any  special  organs  ofsmdl  and  taste  in  the  M., 
is  stUl  undecided. 

The  organs  of  i)ege(ative  life  (of  digestion,  circula- 
tion, &o.)  are  much  more  fully  developed  in  the  M. 
than  those  of  animal  life.  The  alimentary  canal, 
which  presents  almost  every  variety  of  form  from  a 
simple  cavity  to  a  complicated  intestine,  is  always 


Fig.  2. — ^Anatomy  of  the  Snail : 

a,  the  mouth;  &&.  foot;  c,  anus;  dd,  lung;  e,  stomach, 
covered  above  by  the  salivary  glands ;  ff,  intestine  ;  g,  liver, 
h,  heart ;  i,  aorta ;  j,  gastric  artery ;  I,  hepatic  artery ; 
ft,  artery  of  the  foot ;  mm,  abdominal  cavity,  supplying  the 
place  of  a  venous  sinus ;  nn,  in'eguiar  canal  in  communi- 
cation vrith  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  carrying  the  blood  to 
the  lung ;  00,  vessel  carrying  the  blood  from  the  luog  to 
thef  heart. 

provided  with  two  distinct  openings,  a  mouth  and 
an  anus,  the  latter  being  often  situated  (as  in  the 
Gasteropoda  and  Pteropoda)  on  the  right  side  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  liver  is  always 
present,  existing  in  a  mere  rudimentary  form  in  the 
Polyzoa,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  body  in  the 
acephalous  bivalve  M.  (as  the  mussel  and  cockle), 
and  a  still  larger  part  .in  the  Gasteropoda  (as  the 
snail),  while  in  the  Cephalopoda  it  is  constructed 
upon  nearly  the  same  plan  as  in  fishes.  Other 
secreting  organs,  such  as  salivary  glands,  pancreas, 
and  urinary  organs,  are  also  present  in  the  more 
highly  developed  moUusca. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  effected  (except  in 
the  Polyzoa)  by  means  of  a  distinct  heart,  which 
usually  communicates  with  a  regular,  closed  vascular 
system;  but  in  some  cases  the  venous  system  is 
imperfect,  and  the  blood  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  arteries  to  the  system  in  general  is 
not  confined  within  distinct  vessels,  but  meanders 
through  sinuses  or  passages  excavated  in  the  tissues, 
and  through  them  it  reaches  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus, whence  it  is  transmitted  by  closed  vessels 
(veins)  to  the  heart.  The  blood  is  nearly  colourless 
(sometiiuea  of  light  blue  or  green  tint),  and  contains 
but  few  floating  corpuscles.  In  aU  but  the  very 
lowest  M.,  there  is  a  distinct  respiratory  apparatus, 
which,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  terrestrial 
Gasteropoda  (as,  for  exainple,  the  snail),  is  con- 
stmoted  with  a  view  to  aquatic  respiration,  and  is 
composed  of  branchice,  or  gUls.  These  branchiae 
usually  consist  of  a  series  of  membranous  plates 
(arranged  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  or  the  teeth  of 
a  comb),  over  which  the  water  flows.  They  are 
sometimes  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  but 
are  most  commonly  enclosed  within  the  mantle,  or 
placed  in  a  cavity  in  its  interior  called  the  branchial 
or  respiratory  chamber.    In  many  of  the  bivalves, 
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the  openings  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  water  are 
prolonged  into  tubes  or  syphons,  which  are  some- 
times of  considerable  length ;  the  tube  through 
which  the  water  enters  being  termed  the  cn'al 
syphon,  while  that  through  which  it  escapes  is 
termed  the  anal  syphon  (see  fig.  3).    In  all  the 


Fig.  3. — Anatomy  of  an  Acephalous  Mollusc  [Mactra) : 

m,  mouth;  s,  Btomach;  ii,  intestine;  cuj,  anterior  ganglions; 

Jig,  posterior  ganglions  ;  mu,  muscles ;  a,  anus  ;  A,  heart ; 

I,  liver ;  /,  foot ;   sh,  shell ;  ma,  mantle ;  b,  branchiae ;    t, 

tentacula  ;  r,  oral,  or  respiratory  syphon  ;  t,  anal  syphon. 

aquatic  M.  except  the  Cephalopoda,  the  renewal  of 
the  water  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  gills  is 
mainly  due  to  ciliary  action.  In  the  air-breathing 
gasteropodous  M.  (of  which  the  snails  and  slugs  are 
well-known  examples),  there  is  a  pulmonary  sac  or 
bag,  into  which  the  air  penetrates  by  an  opening  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body  near  the  neck. 

There  are  considerable  differences  in  the  modes  of 
propagation  of  the  mollusca.  In  the  Molluscoids — 
the  Polyzoa  and  Tunicata — there  is  both  propaga- 
tion by  gemmation  (like  that  of  Zoophytes,  q.  v.)  and 
sexual  reproduction,  the  sexes  being  distinct  in  the 
Polyzoa,  and  united  in  the  same  individual  (con- 
stituting Hermaphroditism,  q.  v.)  in  the  Tunicata. 
In  the  LameUibranchiata,  or  bivalve  M.,  and  in  the 
Cephalopoda,  the  sexes  are  separate ;  while  in  the 
Gasteropoda  the  sexes  are  most  commonly  separate, 
although  a  considerable  number  are  hermaphrodites, 
which,  however,  require  mutual  impregnation  to 
fertilise  the  ova.  The  eggs  vary  greatly  in  form  ; 
in  some  cases,  they  are  laid  separately,  but  most 
commonly  they  are  agglutinated  together  in  a  mass ; 
while  in  some  marine  species  many  eggs  are  enclosed 
in  a  leathery  capsule,  while  numerous  capsules  are 
united  to  form  a  large  mass.  A  comparatively  few 
M.  produce  living  offspring,  the  ova  being  retained 
in  the  oviduct  until  the  extrusion  of  the  young 
animals. 

The  M.  are  widely  diffused  through  time  and  space. 
They  were  amongst  the  earliest  animal  inhabitants 
of  our  globe,  and  are  everywhere  found  in  fresh  and 
salt  water  (except  at  great  depths),  and  in  every 
latitude  of  the  earth.  The  great  majority  are 
marine  animals,  and  it  is  in  the  tropical  regions  that 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  forms  are  devel- 
oped. It  is  impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  mollusca.  According  to 
Leunis  {Synopsis  der  drei  Naturreklie ;  erster  T/ieil, 
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1860,  p.  77),  there  are  16,732  living,  and  4590  fossil 
species,  exclusive  of  Polyzoa ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  naked  or  shell- 
less  M.  is  yet  known. 

The  uses  of  many  species  of  M.  for  food  are  too 
well  known  to  require  notice;  and  as  bait  for 
fishing,  mussels  and  some  other  M.  are  of  great 
value. 

The  animals  of  this  sub-kingdom  are  divisible  into 
the  Molluscoids  and  the  true  Mollusca,  the  former 
being  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  very  low 
development  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  com- 
posed of  only  a  single  ganglion,  giving  off  nerves  in 
different  directions ;  and  by  their  propagating  by  gem- 
mation. The  Molluscoids  are  divisible  into:  Class 
1.  Polyzoa  or  Bkyozoa.  Examples— PZamateZfci, 
Flustra.  Class  2.  Tunicata.  Examples — Ascidia, 
Salpa.  The  true  Mollusca  are  divisible  into :  Class  3. 
Beachiopoda  or  Palliobeanchiata.  Example — 
Terebratula.  Class  4  Lamelliekanohiata.  Exam- 
ples— Oyster,  Mussel,  Oochle.  Class  5.  Gasteeopoda. 
Examples — Snail,  Cowry,  Limpet,  Doris.  Class  6. 
Pteeopoda.  Examples — Clio,  Hyalea.  Class  7. 
Cephalopoda.  Examples — Cuttle-fish,  Nautilus. 
The  distinctive  characters  of  these  classes  are 
given  in  separate  articles. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  very  extensive. 
Amongst  the  most  important  works  on  the  M. 
generdly  may  be  mentioned  Cuvier,  Memoires  pour 
servir  d  VHistoire  et  d  VAnatomie  des  Mollusqiies 
avec  35  pi.  (Paris,  1817,  4to) ;  Lamarck,  Jffisi.  Nat. 
des  Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  2d  edit.,  par  Deshayes 
et  MUne-Edwards  (11  vols.  8vo)  ;  Woodward, 
Manual  of  the  Mollusca ;  and  the  third  volume  of 
Bronn's  great  work,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
entitled  Classen  und  Ordnungen  des  Thierreidis; 
whUe  for  information  on  the  M.  of  Great  Britain, 
the  reader  is  especially  referred  to  Forbes  and 
Hanley,  Molluscous  Animals  and  their  Shells  (4  vols. 
8vo) ;  Gosse,  A  Manual  of  Marine  Zoology  for  the 
British  Isles;  and  Alder  and  Hancock,  Nudibran- 
chiate  Mollusca  (published  by  the  Ray  Society). 

Fossil  Mollusca.  — The  hard  shells  of  most  M. 
fit  them  for  long  preservation,  and  make  them  the 
most  frequent  organic  remains  in  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  from  the  Silurian  upwards.  The  tunicata  and 
the  nudibranchiate  gasteropods,  having  no  hard  parts 
that  could  be  preserved,  are  without  fossil  repre- 
sentatives ;  the  glassy  and  translucent  fragile  shell 
of  the  pteropoda  is  only  known  fossil  from  a  few 
species  in  the  Tertiary  strata ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
comparatively  large  forms  {Connalaria  and  Theca) 
from  the  older  rocks  have  been  rightly  referred  to 
this  order.  The  remaining  four  orders — the  Cephal- 
opoda, Gasteropoda,  Brachiopoda,  and  LameUibran- 
chiata— have  existed  together  from  the  earliest  period. 
The  tetrabranchiate  Cephalopoda  were  developed 
in  great  profusion  and  variety  in  the  PalEeozoic 
and  Secondary  periods ;  and  as  they  decreased,  the 
dibranchiate  group  took  their  place,  and  continued 
to  increase  in  numbers  until  it  reached  its  greatest 
development  in  the  seas  of  our  own  day.  Of  the 
chambered  shells  like  the  pearly  nautilus,  it  is 
estimated  that  over  1400  species  are  known,  of 
which  only  five  or  six  exist  in  the  ocean  now  ;  the 
cuttle-fishes  and  squids,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
represented  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks  by 
about  100  species,  while  at  least  twice  as  many 
are  known  as  living  species. 

The  living  Gasteropoda  exceed  the  fossil  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  3.  This  disproportion  will 
appear  greater  when  we  remember  that  the  fauna  of 
the  present  seas  is  set  against  the  faunas  of  some 
thirty  different  periods,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  can  never  be  acquainted  with  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  entire  animal  life   of  any  bypast 
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age.  Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  first  living 
organisms,  this  group  has  gone  on  increasing  to  the 
present  time,  •when  the  numbers  are  so  great  that 
more  than  8000  living  species  have  been  recorded. 
A  genus  o£  air-breathing  univalves  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Lyell,  from  me  coal-measures  of  Nova 
Scotia.  A  single  species— a  modern-looking  Physa 
—has  been  obtained  from  the  Purbeck  limestone, 
the  newest  of  the  Secondary  rocks.  They  are  more 
frequent  in  Tertiary  beds. 

The  Brachiopoda,  or  Lamp-shells,  like  the  nautilus 
group,  have  their  history  chiefly  written  in  the  rocky 
tablets  of  the  earth.  Of  1300  known  species,  only 
75  are  living,  'and  these  are  comparatively  rare,  or 
are  at  least  found  in  inaccessible  localities,  whereas,  in 
some  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  as  when  the  chalk 
and  mountain  limestone  beds  were  being  formed,  and 
especially  during  the  Devonian  period,  the  indivi- 
duals abo\mded  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  genus 
Lingula,  seven  species  of  which  live  in  the  modern 
seas,  can  be  traced  through  the  intervening  strata, 
down  to  the  first  f  ossilif  erous  bed,  to  which,  indeed,  it 
gives  the  name  of  '  Lingula  Bed ; '  but  this  species, 
though  externally  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
existmg  shell,  has  a  pedicle  groove  in  the  ventral 
valve — a  character  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  different  genus.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
genera  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  still  exist ;  the  want 
of  exact  information  is  the  only  excuse  for  the 
continued  application  of  the  names  of  recent  genera 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

The  Conohifera  have  been  gradually  increasing  in 
numbers  and  importance  from  the  earliest  period, 
and  they  attain  their  maximum  development  in 
the  existing  seas.  The  more  simple  forms,  with  an 
open  mantle,  are  common  in  the  Palasozoio  strata ; 
the  siphonated  families,  unknown  in  the  older  rocks, 
appear  in  considerable  number  in  the  Secondary 
strata,  and  continue  to  increase  upwards.  The 
recent  species  number  about  3000,  while  the  fossil 
are  nearly  twice  as  many. 

MO'LLWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussian  SUesia,  in 
the  government  of  Breslau,  seven  miles  west  of 
Brieg.  Pop.  619.  To  the  east  of  it  lies  the  cele- 
brated battle-field  where  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 
fained  his  first  victory  over  the  Austrians  under 
larshal  Neipperg,  April  10,  1741.  According  to 
the  usual  account,  JFrederick,  on  seeing  his  right 
■wing  and  centre  thrown  into  confusion  and  routed, 
put  spurs  to  his  charger,  and  fled  from  the  field ; 
but  the  advance  of  three  battalions  of  Prussian 
infantry  stopped  the  Austrians,  while  by  this  time 
Marshal  Schwerin,  who  commanded  on  the  Prussian 
left,  routed  the  Austrian  right  wing,  and  compelled 
the  whole  to  retreat.  The  Austrians  suffered  im- 
mense loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  victory  was  an  alliance 
between  France  and  Pnissia,  to  dissolve  which 
Austria  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  province  of 
Silesia  to  Frederick,  in  1742. 

MOLO,  a  city  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  four  miles  from  Hoilo.  See 
Philippines.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  a  Chinese 
colony,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Mestizos  and  their 
descendants,  most  of  them  having  a  mixture  of 
Chinese  blood.    Pop.  16,428. 

MOLOCH  (more  correctly  Moleoh),  also 
MiLKOM,  Malkom  {their  king),  from  Heb.  Mdecfi, 
king,  the  chief  Ammonite  deity  (the  Cheinosh  of  the 
Moabites),  •  whose  worship  consisted  chiefly  of 
human  sacrifices,  purifications,  and  ordeals  by  fire, 
mutilation,  perpetual  virginity,  and  the  like  ;  prac- 
tices speciafiy  inveighed  against  in  the  Mosaic 
records.  Even  the  stranger  who  should  devote  his 
ofTspring  to  this  idol  was  to  bfe  put  to  death  by 


stoning.  It  is  not  quite  certain  which  was  the 
particular  manner  of  this  sacrifice.  Rabbinical  tradi- 
tion represents  Moloch  as  a  human  figure  of  brass 
or  clay,  with  a  cVowned  bull's  head,  upon  whose 
extended  arms  were  laid  the  doomed  children. 
A  fire  within  the  hollow  statue  soon  scorched 
them  to  death,  while  their  shrieks  of  agony  were 
deadened  by  a  loud  noise  made  by  the  priests  upon 
various  instruments.  But  although  this  descrip- 
tion nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  statue  of 
the  Carthaginian  Kronos,  and  although  so  late  a 
traveller  even  as  Benjamin  de  Tudela  speaks  of 
having  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Ammonite 
temple  at  Gebal,  with  the  fragments  of  an  idol 
somewhat  corresponding  to  the  above  representa- 
tion, yet  nothing  certain  is  known  about  this  point 
at  present;  nay,  even  the  burning  of  the  children 
itself  has  been  questioned ;  and  it  is  contended,  yet 
without  much  show  of  reason,  that  the  victims  were 
merely  carried  through  two  pyres  of  fire  by  way  of 
solemn  purification  or  baptism,  i  It  seems,  however, 
certain  that  the  worship  of  M.,  in  whatever  shape 
it  may  have  been,  was  common  throughout  the 
Canaanite  nations.  The  Cai-thaginians,  through 
whom  it  was  probably  spread  over  the  whole  East, 
worshipped  Kronos  in  rites  of  fire  and  bloodshed ; 
and  human  beings,  children  or  grown-up  persons, 
prisoners  or  virgins,  were,  either  on  certain  periodi- 
cal festivals,  or  on  sudden  emergencies,  offered  up 
throughout  almost  all  the  lands  and  islands  which 
the  merchant-people  of  antiquity  may  be  supposed  to 
have  touched  at.  The  description  of  the  Kronian 
statue,  as  given  by  classical  writers,  diflers  only  in 
that  small  respect  from  the  one  given  above,  that 
the  child  fell,  according  to  the  former,  from  the 
hands  of  the  god  into  a  burning  fire  below,  instead 
of  being  slowly  burned  to  death.  On  fire-worship 
in  general,  which  is  the  main  idea  of  '  Moloch ' — 
probably  worshipped  originally  as  the  symbol  of  the 
sun — we  have  spoken  under  GuEBBES.  The  name  itself 
gives  no  clue  to  its  special  nature,  nor  does  any  com- 
parison with  cognate  roots  lead  any  further.  Molech, 
or  Melech,  is  the  supreme  king  or  deity  of  the 
people,  who  have  enthroned  him  as  their  tutelai'y 
god.  Naturally,  the  princes  of  Ammon  are  the  princes 
of  Malcham  =  their  (the  Ammonites')  king  or  god, 
and  his  priests  were  high  in  social  rank. 

Eespectiug  the  special  history  of  this  worship 
among  the  Israelites,  we  can  only  say  that,  although 
we  do  not  see  any  more  reason  to  presuppose  its 
wide  spread  at  early  times  (on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  word  'king'  in  doubtful 
passages),  than  there  is  the  slightest  ground  for 
assuming  (as  has  been  done  by  Daumer  and  others) 
that  the  whole  Mosaic  religion  originated  in  a 
Moloch-service  (a  notion  which  hardly  required  a 
serious  refutation  for  its  instant  explosion) — yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  its  secret,  although 
few  adherents,  even  before  the  Canaanite  women  in 
Solomon's  harem  reintroduced  it  publicly.  The  Valley 
of  Hinnom  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  the  chief 
places  of  these  abominable  rites ;  the  former  being 
afterwards  adopted  as  the  name  for  Hell,  even  in 
Islam.  Not  until  the  time  of  Josiah  was  it  rooted 
out  from  among  the  people.  The  word  has  now 
become  a  designation  for  a  kind  of  irresistible  dread 
influence,  at  whose  shrine  everything  would  be 
sacrificed,  even  as  the  deluded  father  offered  his 
own  child  to  the  terrible  idol. 

MOLO'GA,  a  district  town  in  the  west  of  the 
government  of  Jaroslav,  in  European  Russia,  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mologa  and 
Volga,  68  miles  west-north-west  of  Jaroslav.  It  is 
a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  first  belonged  to  the 
principality  of  Rostof,  afterwards  to  Yaroslaf,  but 
from  1821  till  1471,  it  had  its  own  princes.    QChere 
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•was  formerly  an  extensive  fair  at  Mologa.  At  the 
present  time,  tlie  timber-trade,  and  tlie  carriage  of 
goods  by  river-boats  and  rafts,  occupy  tie  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  (1859)  5044.— The  river 
Mologa  is  one  of  the  links  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Neva. 

MOLU'CCAS,  or  Royal  Islands,  properly  so 
called,  are  Ternate,  Tidore,  Makian,  Motir,  and 
Batjan,  lying  to  the  west  of  GUolo,  and  washed  by 
the  Moluccas  Strait  or  Passage,  which  separates 
GUolo  from  Celebes. — Ternate,  the  most  important, 
lies  in  0°  55'  K  lat.,  and  127°  10'  B.  long.,  is  25  miles 
in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of  7500,  of 
whom  400  are  Europeans.  It  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  sultans,  who  ruled  over  large  territories, 
and  could  call  out  100,000  fighting-men.  The 
island  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  the  natives 
peaceful.  They  cultivate  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c., 
carry  on  trade  with  the  adjacent  islands,  and  buUd 
all  sorts  of  vessels,  from  the  hght  skiff  and  the  tent- 
boat  to  the  war-galley  of  60  or  80  rowers,  carrying 
two  or  more  pieces  of  light  artUlery. — Tidore  is 
•  south  of  Ternate,  in  0°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  127°  25'  E. 
long.,  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  upwards 
towards  the  interior,  having  a  population  of  8000. 
The  natives  are  less  gentle,  but  more  industrious 
than  those  of  Ternate,  and  diligently  cultivate  the 
EoU,  weave,  and  fish.  They  are  Mohammedans,  and 
have  many  mosques.  The  sultans  of  Ternate  and 
Tidore  are  subsidised  by  and  subject  to  the  Nether- 
lauds,  being  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
M.,  and  exercising  their  authority  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Resident. — Makian  lies  in  0°  18'  30" 
N.  lat.,  and  127°  24'  E.  long.,  is  very  fertile,  and, 
before  the  rooting  out  of  the  spice-trees,  gave  a 
large  annual  crop  of  cloves.  Now  it  yields  much 
sago,  rice,  tobacco,  canary-oil,  &c.,  and  has  import- 
ant fishings. — Further  north  is  the  island  of  Motir, 
which  is  uninhabited,  but  formerly  yielded  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cloves,  and  later,  sent  much 
earthenware  to  all  the  Spice  Islands. 

Batjan,  the  only  remaining  Royal  Island,  lies 
between  0°  13'— 0°  55'  S.  lat.,  and  127°  22'— 128°  E. 
long.,  is  50  miles  in  length,  and  18  in  breadth,  has 
many  mountain  peaks  from  1500  to  4000  feet  in 
height,  the  sources  of  numerous  rivers.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  beautiful  island  is  covered  with  ebony, 
satin-wood,  and  other  valuable  timber-trees,  which 
give  shelter  to  numerous  beautiful-plumaged  birds, 
deer,  wild  hogs,  and  reptUes.  Sago,  rice,  cocoa- 
nuts,  cloves,  fish,  and  fowls,  are  plentiful,  and  a 
little  coffee  is  cultivated.  Coal  is  abundant,  gold 
and  copper  in  small  quantities.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  lazy  and  sensual,  are  a  mixed  race  of 
Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  natives.  These 
islands  are  all  volcanic,  Ternate  being  a,  moun- 
tain, sloping  upwards  to  7000  feet,  to  which 
Tidore  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  Makian  is  an 
active  volcano,  which,  so  late  as  December  1861, 
threw  forth  immense  quantities  of  lava  and  ashes, 
by  which  326  lives  were  lost,  and  15  villages  in  part 
or  in  whole  destroyed.  Motir  is  a  trachyte  moun- 
tain, 2296  feet  in  height ;  and  Batjan,  a  chain  with 
Several  lofty  peaks.  Total  population  of  the  M. 
Proper,  21,500. 

To  the  south-west  of  Batjan  lie  the  Obi  group, 
consisting  of  Obi  Major,  Obi  Minor,  Typha,  Gon- 
oma,  Pisang,  and  Maya,  of  which  Obi  Major,  in  1° 
35'  S.  lat.,  and  from  127°  to  128°  E.  long.,  is  by  far 
the  largest,  having  an  area  of  598  square  miles.  It 
is  hilly  aud  fertile,  being  covered,  like  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  group,  with  sago  and  nutmeg  trees. 
They  are  uninhabited,  and  serve  as  lurking-places 
for  pirates  and  escaped  convicts.  In  1671,  the 
Dutch  built  a  block-house,  called  the  BrU;  and  a 
few  years  later,  the  Sultan  of  Batjan  sold  the  group 
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to  them  for  800  dollars ;  but  the  station  being  found 
unhealthy,  the  Company  abandoned  it  in  1738. 

The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  broad  use 
of  the  term,  lie  to  the  east  of  Celebes,  scattered  over 
nearly  deven  degrees  of  lat.  and  long.,  between 
3°  S.— 8°  N.  lat.,  and  126°— 135°  E.  long.,  including 
all  the  territories  formerly  ruled  over  by  the  sultans 
of  Ternate  and  Tidore.  They  are  divided  into  the 
residencies  of  Amboyna  (q.  v.),  Banda  (q.  v.),  and 
Ternate ;  a  fourth  residency,  under  the  governor  of 
the  M.,  being  Menado  (q.  v.).  Over  the  northern 
groups  of  the  Spice  Islands,  the  Netherlands  exercise 
an  indirect  government,  the  sultans  of  Ternate  and 
Tidore  requiring  to  have  all  their  appointments  of 
native  officials  ratified  by  the  Resident.  The  south- 
ern groups  are  directly  under  European  rule.  The 
residency  of  Amboyna  contains  that  island,  sometimes 
called  Ley-Timor,  or  Hitu,  from  the  two  peninsulas 
of  which  it  is  formed,  Buru,  the  TJliassers  group, 
and  the  west  part  of  Coram.  That  of  Banda  includes 
the  Banda,  Keffing,  Key,  Arru,  and  other  islands, 
also  the  eastern  portion  of  Coram.  Under  the  resi- 
dency of  Ternate  are  placed  the  M.  Proper,  Gilolo, 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  the  north-west  of 
Papua,  Population  ruled  over  by  the  governor  of 
the  M.,  767,000. 

Amboyna,  the  Banda  and  Uliasser  Islands,  chiefly 
supply  the  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace  which  form 
the  staple  exports.  The  Banda  Islands  are  Neira 
or  Banda-Neira,  Great  Banda,  Ay  or  Way,  Rhun, 
Rozingain,  and  Goenong-Api,  containing  an  area 
of  588  square  miles.  In  1857,  pop.  6101,  of  whom 
400  were  Europeans ;  that  of  the  whole  residency, 
110,302,  including  the  eastern  part  of  Ceram.  The 
principal  island  of  the  group  is  Neira,  south-east 
from  Amboyna,  in  4°  33'  S.  lat.,  and  130°  E.  long, 
separated  by  narrow  straits  from  Goenong-Api  on 
the  west,  and  Great  Banda  on  the  east.  The  coast 
is  steep,  and  surmounted  by  several  forts  and  bat- 
teries, which  command  the  straits  and  roadstead. 
The  town  of  Neira,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  island, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  residency  of  Banda, 
has  a  Protestant  church,  school,  and  hospital.  The 
Banda  Islands  have  a  rich  soil,  and  are  planted 
with  nutmeg-trees,  producing,  in  1860,  upwards  of  a 
million  lbs.  of  nuts,  and  275,586  lbs.  of  mace.  The 
culture  has  nearly  doubled  since  1851.  Pine-apples, 
the  vine,  banana,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  fruit-trees 
thrive,  and  are  abundant.  Ay  is  the  prettiest  and 
most  productive  of  the  group.  Goeuong-Api  is  a 
lofty  volcano.  There  are  wUd  cows,  hogs,  and  deer ; 
sea-carp  tod  mackerel,  which  last  are  dried,  and 
form  with  sago  the  food  of  the  slaves.  The  east 
monsoon  begins  in  May,  and  the  west  in  December, 
and  are  accompanied  with  rain  and  storms.  The 
climate  is  not  particularly  healthy. 

The  Uliassers,  which,  with  Amboyna,  produce  the 
cloves  of  commerce,  are  Saparoua,  Oma  or  Haroukou, 
and  Nousa-Laut.  'They  lie  to  the  east  of  Amboyna,  in 
3'  4^  S.  lat.,  and  128°  33'  E.  longitude,  and  have  an 
area  of  107^  square  miles.  Saparoua  is  the  largest, 
and  is  formed  of  two  mountainous  peninsulas,  joined 
in  the  middle  by  a  narrow  strip  of  undulating 
grassy  land.  In  1854,  there  were  91,124  trees, 
producing  181,137  lbs.  of  cloves.  The  population 
amounts  to  11,665,  of  whom  7340  are  Christians, 
and  have  12  schools,  with  a  very  large  attendance 
of  scholars. — Oma,  separated  from  Saparoua  by  a 
strait  of  a  league  in  width,  has  eleven  villages,  of 
which  Harouka  and  Oma  are  the  chief.  It  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  south,  and  has  several  rivers  and  sul- 
phurous springs.  The  produce  of  cloves,  in  1854, 
amounted  to  38,863  lbs. ;  and  the  villagers  pos- 
sessed 45,745  cocoa  palms,  besides  other  fruit- 
trees.  The  woods  abound  with  deer  amd  wild  hogs, 
the  rivers  with  fish.    Sago  is  grown,  but  not  in 
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sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people, 
■who  draw  further  supplies  from  Ceram.  The  beau- 
tiful village  of  Harouka,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the 
residence  of  the  Dutch  Postholder,  who  is  president 
of  the  council  of  chiefs.  Here  is  the  head  office  of 
the  clove-produce.  There  are  two  forts  on  Oma, 
several  churches,  and  six  schools,  with  700  pupils. 
Pop.  7188,  one-half  Christians,  the  other  Moham- 
medans.— Nousa-Laut  lies  to  the  south-east  of 
Saparoua.  It  is  planted  with  clove-trees,  which,  in 
1853,  produced  120,283  lbs.  There  are  upwards 
of  30,000  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  inhabitants,  who 
formerly  were  pirates  and  cannibals,  amount  to 
3479  souls,  are  all  Christians,  and  have  schools  in 
every  village — in  1859,  they  were  attended  by  870 
pupils. 

The  clove-tree  and  the  nutmeg  are  indigenous  to 
aU  the  Spice  Islands,  but  the  clove-cultivation  is 
confined  to  Amboyna  and  the  Uliaasers,  the 
nutmeg  to  the  Bauda  Islands.  Till  1824,  the 
Dutch  prohibited  the  planting  of  these  trees  in 
other  parts,  and  catised  those  of  native  growth  to 
be  rooted  out,  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling,  and 
to  retain  the  supply  of  these  spices  to  the  Euro- 
pean market.  The  Spice  Islands  are  generally 
healthy  both  for  Europeans  and  Asiatics ;  and 
though  the  plains  are  sometimes  very  hot,  mountains 
are  always  near,  where  it  is  pleasantly  cool  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings.  Besides  the  spice-trees, 
the  bread-fruit,  sago,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  orange, 
guava,  papaw,  also  ebony,  iron-wood,  and  other 
valuable  timber-trees,  are  abundant.  The  natives  of 
some  of  the  islands  are  Alfoers ;  of  others,  Malays 
on  the  coasts,  and  Alfoers  in  the  interior.  In 
Ceram  are  also  Papuan  negroes,  brought  originally 
from  Bali  and  Papua  as  slaves. 

The  governor  of  the  M.  has  a  salary  of  £1750 
sterling,  and  with  the  secretary  and  other  officials, 
resides  in  the  city  of  Amboyna,  the  streets  of  which 
are  broad,  planted  with  rows  of  beautiful  trees,  and 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  two  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  town-house,  orphanage,  hospi- 
tal, and  theatre,  besides  a  useful  institution  for 
training  native  teachers,  with  which  is  connected  a 
printing-press. 

In  1854,  the  clove-produce  amounted  to  580,592 
lbs.,  the  number  of  trees  planted  being  405,639,  of 
which  one-third  part  were  fruit-bearing ;  nutmegs, 
637,861  lbs.,  and  mace,  133,986  lbs. ;  the  trees  planted 
being  424,573,  of  which  297,272  were  bearing.  The 
total  cost  of  the  nutmegs  and  mace  delivered  in  the 
Netherlands  that  year  was  £30,768  sterling,  realising 
£94,466.  In  1859,  the  M.  sent  to  Java  for  the 
account  of  government,  2012  picols  of  mace  (the 
picol  =  133  lbs.),  81,101  of  cloves,  6636  of  nutmegs, 
and  28  of  cocoa-nut  soap;  the  value  being  £59,416. 
The  produce  of  nutmegs,  in  1851,  was  463,309  lbs. ; 
in  1859,  it  had  risen  to  832,634,  and  in  1860,  to 
1,044,657.  The  clove-crop  varies  much,  as  the 
following  table  will  shew :  1856,  617,250  lbs. ;  1857, 
187,093^;  1858,  233,518;  1859,  390,888;  1860, 
258,117.  Amboyna  and  Banda  have  been  free  ports 
since  1854;  but  as  government  monopolises  the 
labour,  there  is  no  fair  competition,  and  the  people 
are  slaves  of  the  soil,  their  chiefs  being  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  delivered. 

In  1521,  Antonio  de  Brito  first  appeared  to  take 
possession  of  the  M.  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Portugal;  and  after  a  long  period  of  violence, 
intrigue,  and  perfidy,  the  Portuguese  were  driven 
put  by  the  Dutch  and  natives,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ifth  century.  The  change  was  of  no  advantage 
to  the  natives,  for  the  Dutch,  having  obtained  the 
exclusive  right  of  buying  all  the  cloves,  at  a  nominal 
value,  a  series  of  wars  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  Spice  Islands.  Recently,  new 


sultans  of  Temate  and  Tidore  have  been  appointed, 
with  less  power  than  their  predecessors;  and  the 
wars  with  the  Alfoers  of  Ceram,  in  1859  and  1860, 
have  brought  them  more  fully  under  Dutch  rule. 

MOLYBDE'NUM  (sym.  Mo;  eqniv.  48;  sp. 
grav.  8'62)  is  a  rare  metal,  which,  in  a  state  of 
purity,  is  of  a  silvery  white  colour,  has  a  strongly 
metaUio  lustre,  is  brittle,  and  very  difficult  of 
fusion.  It  never  occurs  native,  and  its  principal  ore 
is  the  bisulphide,  which  much  resembles  graphite. 
It  is  also  occasionally  found  oxidised,  in  molybdate 
of  lead.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  by  roasting 
the  bisulphide  in  a  free  current  of  air,  when  the 
sulphur  goes  off  oxidised  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  the 
M.  is  also  oxidised  into  Molybdic  Acid  (MoOg),  and 
remains  in  the  vessel.  By  the  action  of  charcoal, 
the  reduced  metal  is  then  obtained  from  the  acid. 

M.  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen — ^the 
protoxide  (MoO),the  binoxide  (MoOJ.and  molybdic 
acid  (MoOj).  Of  these  three,  the  last  alone  has  any 
practical  value.  Molybdic  acid  is  a  white,  glisten- 
ing, crystalline  powder,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  unites  with  bases  to 
form  well-marked  salts,  the  molybdates,  which  are 
either  colourless  or  yellow.  A  solution  of  molyb- 
date of  ammonia  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests 
for  phosphoric  acid. 

M.  forms  various  compounds  with  sulphur, 
chlorine,  &c.,  none  of  which  are  of  any  practical 
importance,  except  the  native  bisulphide. 

MOMENT,  of  any  physical  agency,  is  its  impor- 
tance with  reference  to  some  special  application. 
Thus,  the  moment  of  a,  force  appUed  (perpendi- 
cularly) to  a  lever,  is  the  importance  of  the  force  as 
regards  turning  the  lever  about  its  fulcrum.  It  is, 
as  we  know  (see  Lever),  proportional  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  force  by  the  distance  of  its  point  of 
application  from  the  fulcrum.  The  moment  of  a 
force  about   any  axis  (to  which  its  direction   is 

Eerpendicular)  is  the  product  of  the  force  by  its 
iast  distance  from  the  axis ;  and  a  similar  definition 
is  laid  down  for  moment  of  velocity  and  moment 
of  momentum.  It  is  easy  to  see  (see  Momentum) 
that  in  any  system  of,  mutually  acting  bodies  the 
moment  of  momentum  about  any  axis  remains  con- 
stant, since  the  equal  mutual  forces  measure  the 
momentum  transferred  from  one  body  to  another, 
and  the  moments  of  these  forces  are  in  pairs  equal 
and  opposite.  A  particular  case  of  this  is  Kepler's 
law,  that  each  planet  describes  equal  areas  in  equal 
times  about  the  sun. 

Moment  of  Inertia. — In  the  rotation  of  bodies 
round  an  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  is  the  sum  of 
the  products  of  each  particle  of  the  body  into  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis ;  or  if  M  be  the 
body,  my,  m^,  m^,  &c.,  the  particles  composing  it, 
and  J*!,  r^,  r^,  &o.,  their  corresponding  distances 
from  the  axis,  then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  M 
=  mr^r^^  +  m^r^^  +  m^r^"  +,&a,;  and  if  a  quantity, 
h,  be  found  such  that  Mk^  =  m,-j--^ '+  m^^i.  -t- 
m^.^  +  >  &o.,  then  h  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration. 
See  Centre  oe  Gyration. 

MOME'NTUM,  or  QUANTITY  OF  MOTION, 
is  defined  by  Newton  as  proportional  to  the  mass 
moving,  and  its  velocity,  conjointly.  If  we  assume 
unit  of  momentum  to  be  that  of  unit  of  mass  moving 
with  unit  of  velocity,  we  shall  evidently  have,  for 
the  momentum  of  a  mass  M,  moving  with  Velocity 
"V,  the  expression  MV.  And  such  is  the  unit  gene- 
rally adopted. 

It  is  shewn  by  experiment  that,  when  force  pro- 
duces motion  in  any  body,  the  momentum  produced 
in  one  second  is  proportional  to  the  forcfe — and,  in 
fact,  force  is  measured  by  the  momentum  it  is  capable 
ofprodvxing  in  unit  of  time.    Thus,  the  same  force, 
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if  acting  for  one  second  on  each  of  a  number  of 
bodies,  produces  in  them  velocities  which  are 
inversely  as  their  masses.  Also  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  falling  bodies,  the  velocities  produced  in  one 
second  are  the  same  in  all,  we  conclude  that  the 
forces  are  proportional  to  the  masses ;  and,  in  fact, 
this  is  the  physical  proof  that  the  weight  of  a 
body  is  proportional  to  its  mass.  Again,  if  diflferent 
forces  act,  each  for  a  second,  on  the  same  mass,  the 
velocities  produced  are  proportional  to  the  forces. 
AU  these  are  but  different  modes  of  statement  of 
the  experimental  fact,  that  force  is  proportional  to 
the  momentum  it  produces  in  unit  of  time ;  which 
forms  a  part  of  Newton's  second  Law  of  Motion. 

When  two  masses  act  on  each  other,  Newton's 
third  Law  of  Motion  (see  Motion,  Laws  oy)  shews 
that  the  forces  they  mutually  exert  are  equal  and 
opposite.  The  momenta  produced  by  these  must 
therefore  be  equal  and  opposite.  Thus,  in  attraction 
or  impact  of  two  masses,  7io  momentum  is  lost ;  since 
what  is  lost  by  one  is  gained  by  the  other. 

The  momentum  of  a  system  of  bodies  can  be 
resolved  (as  velocity  is  resolved)  into  components 
in  any  assigned  directions,  and  the  mutual  forces  of 
the  system  ,may  be  thus  likewise  resolved.  Apply- 
ing the  previous  result,  we  see  at  once  that  in  any 
system  of  mutually  acting  bodies  (such,  for  instance, 
as  the  solar  system),  no  momentum  is,  on  the  whole, 
either  gained  or  lost  in  any  particular  direction, 
it  is  merely  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  system 
to  another. 

This  fact,  called  the  Conservation  of  Momentum, 
has  caused  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  pseudo- 
physicists,  who  constantly  confound  it  with  Conser- 
vation of  Work  or  Energy,  a  totally  different  thing. 

The  momentum  produced  by  a  force  in  any  period 
of  time  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  force  and 
the  time  during  which  it  lias  acted — the  energy  or 
work  done  by  a  force  is  measured  by  the  product 
of  the  force  and  the  space  through  which  it  has  acted. 
Momentum  is  proportional  to  the  simple  velocity 
of  a  body,  and  can  never,  by  any  blown  process, 
be  transformed  into  anything  else.  Energy,  when 
depending  on  velocity  (see  Pokoe,  Conservation 
of),  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and 
is  in  the  natural  world  constantly  being  transformed 
from  its  actual  or  kinetic  form  to  its  potential  farm, 
and  bach  again,  or  to  some  other  kinetic  form  such 
as  heat,  and  finally  must  become  heat.  Momentum, 
on  the  contrary,  is  never  altered,  either  in  kind  or 
in  amount. 

In  knocking  down  a  wall,  or  in  staving  in  the 
whole  side  of  a  ship,  the  battering-ram  of  the 
ancients  (when  constructed  of  sufficient  mass,  and 
worked  by  the  proper  number  of  men  or  animals) 
was  probably  nearly  as  effective  as  the  best  modern 
artillery.  But  in  making  a  breach  in  a  wall,  or  in 
punching  a  hole  in  the  armour  of  an  iron-clad,  mere 
massive  shot  with  low  velocities  (such  as  those  of 
the  Dahlgren  guns)  are  comparatively  ineffective, 
however  great  their  momentum  ;  while  an  Arm- 
strong or  Whit  worth  projectile,  with  a  fraction  of 
the  momentum,  but  with  greater  velocity,  and,  for 
its  size,  much  greater  kinetic  energy,  effects  the 
object  with  ease. 

In  many  every-day  phenomena,  we  see  moat  dis- 
tinctly the  difference  between  these  two  affections 
of  matter.  Thus,  a  blow  dehvered  from  the  shoulder 
by  a  lieavy  pugilist,  even  if  it  be  sluggishly  given, 
generally  floors  its  man,  without  doing  much  other 
mjury ;  but  a  sharp  stroke  administered  by  a  light 
weight,  while  hardly  disturbing  the  adversary's 
equilibrium,  inflicts  serious  punishment. 

MOMMSEN,  Thbodob,  a,  distinguished  writer 
on  the  history  and  polity  of  ancient  Eome,  was  born 
in  1817  at  Garding,  in  Slesvig,  where  his  father  was 
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a  pastor  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  M.  studied  first 
at  Altona,  and  subsequently  at  the  university  of 
Kiel,  where  he  graduated  in  arts  in  1843.  Having 
obtained  some  assistance  from  the  Academy  of 
Berlin  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  prolonged  course 
of  travels,  M.  spent  three  years  in  investigating 
Koman  inscriptions  in  France  and  Italy,  and  from 
time  to  time  published  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  Annals  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
Rome  and  the  Herculanean  Academy  of  Naples. 
The  political  disturbances  of  1848  diverted  M.  from 
his  favourite  pursuits ;  and  for  a  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  politics,  taking  upon  himself  the  editor- 
ship of  the  leading  Slesvig- Holatein  paper,  for  which 
he  wrote  the  leading  articles  in  the  summer  of 
1848.  M.  for  a  short  time  held  a  chair  in  the  imi- 
versity  of  Leipzig  ;  but  his  strong  political  tenden- 
cies having  given  umbrage  to  the  authorities,  his 
appointment  was  cancelled  in  1850,  soon  after  which 
he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Zurich ;  and  since 
that  period,  his  attention  has  been  unremittingly 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  those  branches  of 
archeology  and  ancient  history  with  which  his 
name  is  now  so  honourably  associated.  Among  his 
most  valuable  contributions  to  these  departments  of 
knowledge,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
following :  Die  Unteritalischen  Dialekte  (Leip.  1850), 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Neapolitanarum  (Leip.  1851) ; 
his  monographs  on  The  Chronography  of  the  year  354, 
and  Boman  Coins  (Leip.  1850) ;  the  edict  of  Diocle- 
tian, DePretiis  Serum  Venalium  A.  301  (Leip.  1851) ; 
Inscriptiones  Begni  Neapolit.-Latince,  1852 ;  Die 
Rechtifrage  zujischen  Gcesar  und  d.  Senat,  1857 ; 
and  his  great  work  on  Koman  History,  Bom 
Geschichte,  3d  edition,  vols.  i. — iii.,  1858 — 1862, 
which  has  recently  been  ably  translated  into  English 
by  W.  P.  Dickson.  M.'s  most  recent  publication  is 
Bomische  ForscJmngen  (1st  vol.  Lond.  and  Edin. 
1863),  consisting  of  articles  on  special  points  of 
Eoman  antiquities,  contributed  to  German  periodicals 
in  1859-61. 

MOMO'RDICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Cuairbitacece,  having  lateral  tendrils, 
and  the  fruit  spHtting  when  ripe.  M.  Balsamina, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  the  East, 
produces  a  curious,  oblong,  muoh-warted  fruit,  called 
the  Balsam  Apple,  which,  when  green,  is  infused 
in  oil,  to  form  a  vulnerary  much  esteemed  in  Syria 
and  some  other  countries.  The  ripe  fruit  is  a  dan- 
gerous poison.  The  plant  is  used  to  form  arbours. 
— The  large,  red,  thorny  fruit  of  M.  mixta,  called 
Gol-kakra  in  India,  is  there  used  for  food. — M. 
echinala  is  called  the  Gooseberry  Gourd,  because  its 
fruit,  which  is  covered  with  bristles,  is  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  large  gooseberry.  The  unripe 
fruit  is  used  for  pickling,  and  is  sometimes  to  be 
seen  in  Covent  Garden  market. 

MOMPO'X,  a  town  of  the  Granadian  Confedera- 
tion, on  the  Magdalena,  110  miles  south-east  of 
Cartagena.  Here  the  Magdalena,  during  its  periodi- 
cal floods,  rises  12  or  15  feet  above  its  usual  level ; 
and  the  quay  and  custom-house  of  M.  are  built 
unusually  high,  in  order  to  provide  against  this 
emergency.  All  the  foreign  goods  destined  for  the 
consumption  of  the  Valley  of  the  Magdalena  pass 
through  this  town.    Pop.  estimated  at  10,000. 

MO'NACHISM  (Gr.  monachos,  a  monk,  from 
monos,  alone)  may  in  general  be  described  as  a  state 
of  religious  retirement,  more  or  less  complete,  accom- 
panied by  contemplation,  and  by  various  devotional, 
ascetical,  and  penitential  practices.  It  is,  in  truth. 
Asceticism  (q.  v.),  with  the  element  of  religious 
solitude  superadded.  The  institution  of  monachism 
has,  under  different  forms,  entered  into  several 
religious  systems,  ancient  and  modem.    That  it  was 
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known  among  the  Jews  iDefote  the  coming  of  our 
Lord,  appears  from  the  example  o£  the  prophet  Elias, 
and  from  that  of  the  Essenians  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  religious  seclusion  formed  part  of  the  practice 
of  the  Nazaritbs  (q.  v.),  at  least  in  the  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history.  In  the  Brahmanical  religion,  it  has 
had  a  prominent  place ;  and  even  to  the  present  day, 
the  lamaseries  of  Tibet  may  be  said  to  rival  m 
number  and  extent  the  monasteries  of  Italy  or 
Spain.  The  Christian  advocates  of  monachism  find 
in  the  gospel  exhortations  to  voluntary  poverty 
(Matt.  xix.  21)  and  to  celibacjr  (1  Cor.  vii.  37),  at 
once  the  justification  and  the  origin  of  the  primitive 
'  institution.  Its  first  form  appears  in  the  practice 
of  asceticism,  of  which  we  find  frequent  mention  in 
the  early  part  of  the  2d  century.  The  primitive 
ascetics,  however,  lived  among  the  brethren,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  following  century  that  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  monachism  begins  to  appear.  The 
earliest  form  of  Christian  monachism  is  also  the  most 
complete — that  already  described  under  the  head 
AircHOElTES  (q.  v.) ;  and  is  commonly  believed  to 
have  in  part  originated  in  the  persecutions,  from  which 
Christians  were  forced  to  retire  into  deserts  and  soli- 
tary places.  The  anchorets  maintained  from  choice, 
after  the  cessation  of  the  persecutions,  the  seclusion 
to  which  they  had  originally  resorted  as  an  expedient 
of  security;  and  a  later  development  of  the  same 
principle  is  found  in  the  still  more  remarkable 
psychological  phenomenon  of  the  celebrated  Pillae- 
SAINTS  (q.  v.).  After  a  time,  however,  the  necessities 
of  the  religious  life  itself — as  the  attendance  at 
public  worship,  the  participation  of  the  sacraments, 
the  desire  for  mutual  instruction  and  edification — led 
to  modifications  of  the  degree  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
solitude.  First  came  the  simplest  form  of  common 
life,  which  sought  to  combine  the  personal  seclusion 
of  individuals  with  the  common  exercise  of  aU  the 
public  duties ;  an  aggregation  of  separate  cells  into 
the  same  district,  oEmed  by  the  name  Laura,  with  a 
common  church,  in  which  all  assembled  for  prayer 
and  public  worship.  From  the  union  of  the  common 
life  with  personal  solitude  is  derived  the  name 
cenobite  (Gr.  hoinos  bios,  common  life),  by  which  this 
class  of  monies  is  distinguished  from  the  strict  soli- 
taries, as  the  anchorets  or  eremites,  and  in  whiph  is 
involved,  in  addition  to  the  obligations  of  poverty 
and  chastity,  which  were  vowed  by  the  anchorets, 
a  third  obligation  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  which, 
in  conjunction  vrith  the  two  former,  has  ever  since 
been  held  to  constitute  the  essence  of  the  religious 
or  monastic  life.  The  first  origin  of  the  strictly 
cenobitical  or  monastic  life  has  been  detailed  under 
the  name  of  Saint  Aotony  (q.  v.),  who  may  be 
regarded  as  its  founder  in  the  East,  either  by  him- 
seB  or  by  his  disciples.  So  rapid  was  its  progress, 
that  his  first  disciple,  Pachomius  (q.  v.),  lived  to  find 
himself  the  superior  of  7000.  In  the  single  district  of 
Nitria,  there  were  no  fewer  than  50  monasteries 
(Sozomen,  Ecdes.  History,  vi.  31),  and  before  long,  the 
civil  authorities  judged  it  expedient  to  place  restric- 
tions on  their  excessive  multipUcation.  It  seems  to 
be  admitted,  that,  in  the  East,  where  asceticism  has 
always  been  held  in  high  estimation,  the  example  of 
Christian  monasticismnad  a  powerful  infiuence  in 
forwarding  the  progress  of  Christianity^ ;  although  it 
is  also  certain  that  the  admiration  which  it  excited 
occasionally  led  to  its  natural  consequence  among 
the  members,  by  eliciting  a  spirit  of  pride  and  osten- 
tation, and  by  provoking,  sometimes  to  fanatical 
excesses  of  austerity,  sometimes  to  hypocritical  simu- 
lations of  rigour.  The  abuses  which  arose,  even  in 
the  early  stages  of  monachism,  are  deplored  by  the 
very  Fathers  who  are  most  eloquent  in  their  praises 
of  the  institution  itself.  These  abuses  prevailed 
chiefly  in  a  class  of  monks  called  SarabaiUs,  who 


lived  in  small  communities  of  three  or  four,  and 
sometimes  led  a  wandering  and  irregular  life.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  a  most  extraordinary  picture  is 
drawn  by  Theodoret,  in  his  Eeligious  Histories,  of 
the  rigour  and  mortification  practised  in  some  of 
the  greater  monasteries.  The  monks  were  com- 
monly zealots  in  religion ;  and  much  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  religious  controversies  of  the  East  was  due  to 
that  unrestrained  zeal ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  opinions  which  led  to  these  controversies  origin- 
ated for  the  most  part  among  the  theologians  of  the 
cloisters.  Most  famous  among  these  were  an  order 
called  AcoemetOi  (Gr.  sleepless),  from  their  maintain- 
ing the  public  services  of  the  church  day  and  night 
without  interruption.     See  Monophysite,  Mono- 

THELITB,  NeSTORIAIT,  ImAGE-WOKSHIP. 

It  was  in  the  cenobitic  rather  than  the  eremitic 
form  that  monachism  was  first  introduced  into  the 
West,  at  Rome  and  in  Northern  Italy  by  Athanasius, 
in  Africa  by  St  Augustine,  and  afterwards  in  Gaul 
by  St  Martin  of  Tours.  Here  also  the  institute 
spread  rapidly  under  the  same  general  forms  in  which 
it  is  found  in  the  Eastern  Church ;  but  considerable 
relaxations  were  gradually  introduced,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  thorough  reformation,  and,  as  it  may 
be  called,  religious  revival  efiected  by  the  celebrated 
St  Benedict  (q.  v.),  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c, 
that  western  monachism  assumed  its  peculiar  and 
permanent  form.  In  some  of  the  more  isolated 
churches,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Britain,  it  would 
seem  that  the  reformations  of  St  Benedict  were 
not  introduced  until  a  late  period ;  and  in  that 
church,  as  well  as  in  the  church  of  Ireland,  they 
were  a  subject  of  considerable  controversy.  One  of 
the  most  important  modifications  of  monachism  in 
the  West,  regarded  the  nature  of  the  occupation  in 
which  the  monks  were  to  be  engaged  during  the 
times  not  directly  devoted  to  prayer,  meditation,  or 
other  spiritual  exercises.  In  the  East,  manual  labour 
formed  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  external  occupation 
prescribed  to  the  monks ;  it  being  held  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  that  for  each  individual  the  main 
business  of  me  was  the  sanctification  of  his  own 
soul.  In  the  West,  besides  the  labour  of  the  hands, 
mental  occupation  was  also  prescribed,  not,  it  is 
true  for  all,  but  for  those  for  whom  it  was  especially 
calculated.  From  an  early  period,  therefore,  the 
monasteries  of  the  West,  and  particularly  those  of 
Ireland,  or  of  the  colonies,  founded  by  Irish  monks, 
as  lona  and  Liudisfarne,  became  schools  of  learning, 
and  training-houses  for  the  clergy.  At  a  later 
period,  most  monasteries  possessed  a  scriptorium,  or 
writing-room,  in  which  the  monks  were  employed 
in  the  transcription  of  MSS. ;  and  although  a  great 
proportion  of  the  work  so  done  was,  as  might  natur- 
ally be  expected,  in  the  department  of  sacred  learn- 
ing, yet  it  cannot  be .  doubted  that  it  is  to  the 
scholars  of  the  cloister  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
most  of  those  among  the  master-pieces  of  classic 
literature  which  have  reached  our  age. 

In  the  remarkable  religious  movement  which 
characterised  the  church  of  the  12th  c.  (see  Francis 
OP  Assisi,  Franciscans),  the  priuciple  of  mona- 
chism underwent  a  further  modification.  The  spiri- 
tual egotism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  early  monaclusm, 
which  in  some  sense  limited  the  work  of  the  cloister 
to  the  sanctification  of  the  individual,  gave  place 
to  the  more  comprehensive  range  of  spiritual  duty, 
which,  in  the  institute  of  the  various  bodies  of  Friars 
(q.  V.)  which  that  age  produced,  made  the  spiritual 
and  even  the  temporal  necessities  of  one's  neighbour 
equally  with,  if  not  more  than,  one's  ovm,  the 
object  of  the  work  of  the  cloister.  The  progress  of 
these  various  bodies,  both  in  the  12th  c.  and  since 
that  age,  is  detailed  under  their  several  titles.  It 
only  remains  to  detail  the  later  history  of  monachism, 
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properly  so  called.  The  monastic  institutes  of  the 
West  are  almost  all  offshoots  or  modifications  of 
the  Benedictines  (q.v.) ;  of  these,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  Cabthttsians,  Cistercians,  Gkand- 
MONTINES,  Clugniaos,  Prbmonstratensians,  and 
above  all  Maueists,  or  Benedictines  (q.v.)  of  St 
Maur.  In  more  modern  times,  other  institutes  have 
been  founded  for  the  service  of  the  sick,  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  and  other  similar  works  of 
mercy,  which  are  also  classed  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  monks.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
described  under  their  several  heads. 

The  enclosure  within  which  a  community  of  monks 
reside  is  called  a  Monastery  (q.  v.) — Gr.  monas- 
ta-ion,  Lat.  monasterium.  By  the  strict  law  of  the 
church,  called  the  law  of  cloister  or  enclosure,  it 
is  forbidden  to  aU  except  members  of  the  order  to 
enter  a  monastery;  and  in  almost  all  the  orders, 
this  prohibition  is  rigidly  enforced  as  regards  the 
admission  d  females  to  the  monasteries  of  men. 
To  such  a  length  is  this  carried  in  the  Greek  Church, 
that  in  the  celebrated  enclosure  of  Mount  Athos, 
not  only  women,  but  all  animals  of  the  female  sex 
are  rigorously  excluded.  The  first  condition  of 
admission  to  a  monastic  order  is  the  approval  of  the 
superior,  after  which  the  candidates  remain  for  a 
short  time  as  postulants.  After  this  preliminary 
trial,  they  enter  on  what  ia  called  the  novitiate,  the 
length  of  which  in  different  orders  varies  from  one 
to  three  years  ;  and  at  its  close,  they  are  admitted 
to  the  profession,  at  which  the  solemn  vows  are 
taken.  The  age  for  profession  has  varied  at  different 
times  and  in  different  orders ;  the  Council  of  Trent, 
however,  has  fixed  16  as  the  minimum  age.  Origin- 
ally, aU  monks  were  laymen ;  but  after  a  time,  the 
superiors,  and  by  degrees  other  more  meritorious 
members,  were  admitted  to  holy  orders.  The  dis- 
tinction of  priest-monks  and  lay-brothers  has  been 
already  explained  under  the  head  Friar;  but  in 
both  alike,  where  the  order  is  one  of  those  solemnly 
approved  by  the  church,  the  engagement  taken  at 
the  final  profession  is  hfe-long  and  irrevocable. 

The  monastic  institute,  from  the  very  earliest 
time,  embraced  women  as  well  as  men.  The  former 
were  called  in  Greek  by  tjie  name  nonis  or  nonna, 
and  in  Latin  nonna  (from  which  the  English  nun), 
as  also  aanctimonialis.  The  cloistered  residence  of 
nims  is  called  by  various  names,  as  Nunnery, 
Convent,  a,  name  also  applied  to  the  houses  of 
men.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  monastic 
institute  for  females  are  substantially  identical 
with  those  of  the  male  orders ;  and  as  tide  principal 
varieties  of  institute  are  detailed  under  their 
respective  heads,  it  is  needless  to  particularise  them 
here. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  reformed 
churches  ia  the  16th  c.  discarded  the  practice  of 
monaohism,  and  suppressed  the  monastic  houses. 
In  some  of  the  German  states,  the  temporalities  of 
the  suppressed  monasteries  were  retained,  and  were 
granted  at  pleasure  by  the  sovereign,  to  be  enjoyed 
together  with  the  titular  dignity.  Some  of  the 
German  churches,  however,  in  later  times,  have 
revived  the  institute  both  for  men  and  for  women, 
as  has  also  been  done  in  the  Anglican  Church  both 
in  the  time  of  Laud  and  in  our  own  day.  In  all  these 
Protestant  revivals  of  monaohism,  however,  the 
engagement  is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual. At  the  French  Revolution,  the  monastic 
establishments  of  France  were  utterly  suppressed ; 
and  in  most  of  the  other  Catholic  countries  of 
Eirrope,  the  example  has  been  followed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  In  England  and  Ireland  and 
America,  on. the  contrary,  the  institute  has  made 
rapid  progress  within  the  last  20  years.  Most  of  the 
orders,  however,  introduced  into  these  countries  are 
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of  the   active  rather  than  of   the   contemplative 
class. 

MO'NACO,  a  small  principality  of  Italy,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  few  miles  north- 
east of  the  city  of  Nice.  The  climate  is  fine,  so  that 
oranges,  lemons,  &o.  are  produced  in  abmidance. 
Pop.  at  present  under  2000.  From  the  10th  to  the 
18th  c,  M.  was  held  by  the  Genoese  family 
of  Grimaldi.  In  1815,  it  was  ceded  to  Sardinia, 
which,  however,  recognised  its  independence,  but 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  town 
of  Monaco.  At  this  period,  it  consisted  of  three 
communes — Monaco,  Meutone,  and  Eoocabruna, 
with  an  area  of  52  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  7000.  In  1848,  Mentone  and  Kocoabruna 
were  annexed  to  Sardinia,  in  spite  of  a  protest  by 
his  '  Serene  Highness,'  Carlo  Honorio,  third  prince  of 
Monaco.  The  Italian  war  of  1859  placed  the  whole 
territory  for  a  brief  period  under  Victor  Emmanuel ; 
but  Carlo  Honorio  having  sold  Mentone  and  Kocca- 
bruna  (2d  February  1861)  to  the  French  emperor 
for  4,000,000  francs,  Sardinia  was  obliged  to 
renounce  her  hold  upon  them.  Carlo  Honorio  now 
possesses  nothing  but  the  city  and  territory  of  M. 
itself.  He  resides  six  months  of  the  year  in  Paris, 
and  six  at  M.,  which  is  a  pretty  little  place  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  with  about  1200  inhabitants. 

MO'NAD  (Gr.  monas,  unity),  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  although  employed 
by  moderns  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the 
Peripatetics,  who  used  it  to  designate  the  universe, 
understood  in  the  pantheistic  sense.  By  modems, 
and  especially  by  Leibnitz  (q.  v.),  from  whose 
system  alone  the  name  has  derived  importance,  it  is 
used  to  describe  the  primary  elements  of  all  matter. 
The  monads  are  simple  un  compounded  substances, 
without  figure,  without  extension,  without  divisi- 
bility, by  the  aggregation  of  which  all  bodies  are 
formed,  and  into  which  all  compounded  things  may 
ultimately  be  resolved.  The  monads  are  created 
things,  but  as  being  uncompounded,  are  indestruct- 
ible ;  and  although  subject  to  change,  the  change  is 
but  external  or  relative.  They  are  of  two  classes — 
the  first  are  destitute  of  consciousness,  although 
possessing  an  internal  activity  which  is  called  by 
the  name  of  perception ;  the  second  possess,  in  addi- 
tion to  perception,  a  certain  consciousness,  which  is 
called  by  the  name  'apperception'  or  conscious- 
perception.  The  monads  of  this  class  are  souls, 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  their  consciousness 
is  the  distinction  between  the  souls  of  the  higher 
and  those  of  the  lower  intelligences.  The  Deity  ia 
the  Prime  Monad,  or  Monad  oj'  Monads.  The 
theory  of  monads  enters  largely  into  the  phUosophio 
system  of  Leibnitz,  and  indeed  furnishes  the  key  to 
much  in  that  system  which  is  otherwise  obscure. 

MONAD  (monas),  the  generic  name  of  many 
kinds  of  microscopic  organisms,  very  minute,  and 
supposed  also  to  be  of  very  simple  organisation. 
They  appear,  even  under  a  powerful  microscope,  as 
mere  points,  moving  rapidly  through  the  fluid  in 
which  they  exist,  and  often  becoming  aggregated  in 
clusters;  or  they  are  seen  to  be  gelatinous  and 
globular,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  tail  or  thong-like 
filament,  by  the  vibrations  of  which  they  move. 
When  the  fluid  is  tinted  by  means  of  some  harmless 
colouring  matter,  the  existence  of  several  cells  or 
vesicles  is  discerned  within  the  minute  body. 
Ehrenberg  therefore  classed  them  among  Poly- 
gastric  Infusoria  (see  Infusoria),  and  no  naturalist 
doubted  their  right  to  a  place,  although  one  of  the 
lowest,  in  the  animal  kingdom.  They  are  now 
universally  regarded  as  vegetable,  and  are  ranked 
among  algae.  The  organisms  formerly  known  as 
Globe  Animalcules  ( Vmvox)  are  clusters  of  monads 
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produced  by  gemination  from  one,  and  invested  with 
a  common  envelope.  Monads  are  of  various  colours. 
Their  gemmation  takes  place  according  to  iixed 
laws,  so  that  the  groups  assume  particular  forms, 
oharacteriatio  of  the  diifereut  kinds.  Thus,  in  the 
'  Breast-plate  Animalcule '  (Qonium  pectorale),  so 
called  from  the  form  which  the  group  frequently 
presents,  a  division  takes  place  into  four,  and  the 
number  in  a  group  is  always  either  four  or  sixteen, 
a  group  of  sixteen  always  dividing  into  four  parts, 
each  of  which  contains  four  monads. — The  minute 
moving  points  often  seen  under  the  microscope 
are  probably  often  not  monads,  but  spores  or 
germs. 

MONA'DNOCK,  GrEAND,  a  mountain  in  the 
south-west  comer  of  New  Hampshire,  United  States 
of  America,  which  from  a  base  of  5  by  3  miles,  rises 
to  a  height  of  3450  feet.  It  is  oonaposed  of  talc, 
mica,  and  slate,  can  be  seen  from  the  State  House  at 
Boston,  and  is  a  landmark  at  sea.  Thirty  lakes, 
some  containing  numerous  islands,  can  be  seen  from 
its  summit. 

MO'N'AGHAN',  an  inland  ooimty  of  the  jirovince 
of  Ulster,  Ireland,  situated  between  Tyrone  on  the 
N.,  Armagh  and  Louth  on  the  E.,  Meath  and  Cavan 
on  the  S.,  and  Fermanagh  on  the  W.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  37  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth,  east  and  west,  is  28 ;  the  total  area  being 
500  square  miles,  or  319,757  acres,  of  which  285,885 
are  arable.  The  population,  which  in  1851  was 
141,823,  had  fallen  in  1861  to  126,.340;  of  whom 
92,714  were  Koman  Catholics,  17,706  Protestants  of 
the  Established  Church,  15,405  Presbyterians,  and  the 
rest  Protestants  of  other  denominations.  The  general 
surface  is  undulatory,  the  hills,  except  in  the  north- 
west and  east,  being  of  small  elevation,  although 
often  abrupt;  the  highest  point  does  not  exceed 
1254  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  interspersed  with 
lakes  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  of  little 
depth,  and  although  the  streams  are  numerous,  there 
is  no  navigable  river  within  its  boundaries.  In  its 
geological  structure,  the  level  country  belongs  to  the 
great  central  Umestone  district ;  the  rest  is  of  the 
same  transition  formation  which  is  met  with  in  the 
northern  tract  of  Leinster.  No  minerals  are  found 
in  a  remunerative  quantity ;  there  is  a  small  coal- 
field in  the  southern  border,  but  it  has  not  been 
found  profitable  to  work.  The  soil  is,  as  may  be 
supposed,  very  varied  in  its  character,  and  for  the 
most  part  is  wet  and  imperfectly  drained,  although 
commonly  capable  of  much  improvement;  but  in 
general  it  is  found  suitable  for  the  production  of 
cereal  crops  (with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  is 
little  cultivated),  and  of  fiax.  The  total  area  under 
crops  in  1862  was  152,711  acres.  The  cattle  in  the 
same  year  numbered  68,865;  sheep,  14,758;  pigs, 
21,698.  The  annual  valuation  of  property  was 
£260,137.  M.  is  well  supplied  with  good  roads,  and 
is  connected  by  railway  with  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Golway,  and  directly  with  the  coast  at  Dundalk. 
The  principal  towns  are  Monagha}!  (q.  v.),  Carriok- 
macross.  Clones,  and  Castle-Blayney.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  the  constituency  being  at 
the  last  enumeration  5121.  M.,  at  the  Invasion, 
formed  part  of  the  grant  of  Henry  II.  to  De  Courcey, 
and  was  partially  occupied  by  him ;  but  it  speedily 
fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  native  chiefs  of  the 
sept  MacMahon,  by  whom  (with  some  alternations 
of  re-conquest)  it  was  held  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  it  was  erected  into  a  shire.  Even  stUl,  how- 
ever, the  authority  of  the  Bnghsh  was  in  many  places 
little  more  than  nominal,  especially  in  the  north; 
and  in  the  rising  of  1641,  the  MacMahons  again 
resumed  the  territorial  sovereignty.  The  historical 
antiquities  of  the  county  are  of  little  interest  or 


importance.  It  possesses  two  round  towers,  one 
very  complete,  at  Clones,  the  other  at  Inniskeeu; 
and  there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  earth- 
works commonly  referred  to  the  ante-English  period. 
The  number  of  children  attending  the  national 
schools  in  M.  during  1861  was  13,135,  of  whom 
10,069  were  Roman  Catholics. 

MONAGHAN,  chief  town  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  great  north  line  from 
DubUn  to  Londonderry,  distant  from  the  former  76 
miles  north-norbh-west.  Pop.  in  1861,  3797,  of 
whom  2668  were  Roman  Catholics,  773  Protestants 
of  the  Established  Church,  306  Presbyterians,  and 
the  rest  members  of  other  denominations.  M.,  before 
the  Union,  was  a  town  of  some  importance,  having 
a  charter  from  James  I.,  and  returning  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliament.  It  is  still  the 
centre  of  an  active  inland  trade,  and  can  boast 
some  public  buildings  of  considerable  pretensions, 
among  which  are  the  iaU,  market-house,  and  court- 
house. A  Roman  Catholic  college  and  a  cathedral 
(the  latter  only  in  progress)  also  deserve  special 
notice. 

MO'NAROHY  (Gr.  monarchia,  from  monos,  alone, 
and  archo,  to  govern ;  literally,  the  government  of  a 
single  individual)  is  that  form  of  government  in  a 
community  by  which  one  person  exercises  the  sove- 
reign authority.  It  is  only  when  the  king,  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  community,  possesses  the  entire 
ruling  power,  that  he  is  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  term  a  monarch.  Most  of  the  oriental  govern- 
ments past  and  present,  Russia  at  present,  and  Spain 
and  France  as  they  were  in  the  last  century,  are  in 
this  strict  sense  monarchies.  The  degenerate  form 
of  monarchy  is  tyranny,  or  government  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  ruler.  When  the  head  of 
the  [state,  still  possessing  the  status  and  dignity  of 
royalty,  shares  the  supreme  power  with  a  class  of 
nobles,  with  a  popular  body,  or  with  both,  as  in  our 
own  country,  the  government,  though  no  longer  in 
strictness  monarchical,  is  called  in  popular  language 
a  mixed  or  limited  monarchy,  the  term  absolute 
monarchy  being  applied  to  a  government  properly 
monarchical.  The  highest  ideal  of  government 
would  perhaps  be  attained  by  an  absolute  monarchy, 
if  there  were  any  security  for  always  possessing  a 
thoroughly  wise  and  good  monarch ;  but  this  con- 
dition is  obviously  unattainable,  and  a  bad  despot 
has  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  infinite  evil.  It  there- 
fore becomes  desirable  that  a  governing  class,  com- 
posed, if  possible,  of  the  wisest  and  most  enHghtened 
in  the  country,  should  share  the  supreme  power 
with  the  sovereign.  A  limited  monarchy  has  this 
advantage  over  an  aristocratic  repubUo,  that  in 
difficult  crises  of  the  nation's  existence  royalty 
becomes  a  neutral  and  guiding  power,  raised  above 
the  accidents  and  struggles  of  political  life. 

Monarchy,  most  usuaBy  hereditary,  has  sometimes 
been  elective;  a  condition  generally  attended  with 
feuds  and  distractions,  as  was  the  case  in  Poland. 
The  elective  system  is  still  followed  in  the  choice  of 
the  pope.  Constitutional  monarchy  may  be  in  its 
origin  elective,  or  ;combine  both  systems,  as  when 
one  family  is  disinherited,  and  the  sceptre  declared 
hereditary  in  the  hands  of  another  imder  certain 
conditions.    See  King,  Republic. 

MO'NASTERY  has  been  described  under  the 
head  of  Monaohism  (q.  v.)  as  the  generic  name  of 
the  residence  of  any  body  of  men,  or  even,  though 
more  rarely,  of  women,  bound  by  monastic  vows.  It 
may  be  useful,  however,  to  detaU  the  various  classes 
of  monastic  establishments  of  the  Western  Church, 
and  to  point  out  the  leading  characteristics  of  each. 
The  name,  in  its  most  strict  acceptation,  is  confined 
to  the  residences  of  monks,  properly  so  oaJled,  or  of 
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nuns  of  the  cognate  orders  (as  the  Benedictine),  and 
as  such,  it  comprises  two  great  classes,  the  Abbey 
and  the  Priory.  The  former  name  was  given  only  to 
estabhshments  of  the  highest  rank,  governed  by  an 
abbot,  who  was  commonly  assisted  by  a  prior,  sub- 
prior,  and  other  minor  functionaries.  An  abbey 
always  included  a  church,  and  the  English  word 
Minster,  although  it  has  now  lost  its  specific  appli- 
cation, has  its  origin  in  the  Saxon  and  German 
Miinster  (Lat.  monasta-mm).  A  Priory  supposed  a 
less  extensive  and  less  numerous  community.  It  was 
governed  by  a  Prior,  and  was  generally,  although  by 
no  means  uniformly,  at  least  in  later  times,  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  abbey.  Many  priories  pos- 
sessed extensive  territorial  domains,  and  of  these,  not 
a  few  became  entirely  independent.  The  distinction 
of  abbey  and  priory  is  found  equally  among  the 
Benedictine  nuns.  In  the  military  orders,  the  name 
of  Gommandsry  and  Preceptory  corresponded  with 
those  of  abbey  and  priory  in  the  monastic  orders. 
The  establishments  of  the  Mendicant,  and,  in  general, 
of  the  modern  orders,  are  sometimes,  though  less 
properly,  called  monasteries.  Their  more  charac- 
teristic appellation  is  Friary  or  Convent,  and  they 
are  commonly  distinguished  into  Professed  Houses 
(called  also  Residences),  Novitiates,  and  Colleges,  or 
Scholastic  Houses.  The  names  of  the  superiors  of 
such  houses  differ  in  the  different  orders.  The 
common  name  is  Rector,  but  in  some  orders  the 
superior  is  called  Guardian  (as  in  the  Franciscan),  or 
Master,  Major,  Father  Superior,  &c.  The  houses  of 
females — except  in  the  Benedictine  or  Cistercian 
orders — are  called  indifferently  Convent  and  Nunnery, 
the  head  of  which  is  styled  Mother  Superior,  or 
Reverend  Mother.  The  name  Cloister  properly  means 
the  enclosure  ;  but  it  is  popularly  used  to  designate, 
sometimes  the  aroaded  ambulatory  which  runs 
around  the  inner  court  of  the  buUdiug,  sometimes, 
in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  entire  building, 
when  it  may  be  considered  as  synonymous  with 
Convent. 

MOIJ'ASTI'R  (more  correctly,  ToLi-MENASTtE,  or 
BiTOLiA),  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of 
Rum- Hi,  is  situated  in  a  broad  valley  of  the  Niji 
Mountains,  90  miles  north-north-east  of  Janina,  and 
about  the  same  distance  west-north-west  of  Saloniki. 
It  is  an  important  place,  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general,  and  commands  the  routes  between 
Macedonia  and  Northern  Albania.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  M.  has  11 
mosques,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  Constan- 
tinople, Saloniki,  Vienna,  and  Trieste.  Prom  Con- 
stantinople alone  it  annually  buys  goods  to  the 
value  of  £1,500,000.  Its  bazaars,  containing  more 
than  2200  shops,  are  well  stocked  with  the  products 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  colonies,  as  also  with 
native  manufactures.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
built  and  most  tasteless  towns  in  all  Turkey.  Pop. 
40,000. 

MONBODDO,  James  Buknet,  Loud,  a  Scottish 
lawyer  and  author,  was  born  at  Monboddo,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, in  1714,  educated  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  displayed  a  great  fondness  for 
the  Greek  philosophers,  and  afterwards  studied  law 
for  three  years  at  Groningen,  in  Holland.  In  1737, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  and  soon 
obtained  considerable  practice ;  but  the  first  thing 
that  brought  him  prominently  into  notice  was  his 
connection  with  the  celebrated  Douglas  case,  in 
which  Mr  Burnet  acted  as  coimsel  for  Mr  Douglas. 
In  1767,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Monboddo.  He  died  26th  May  1799.  M.'s 
first  work,  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language 
(1771 — 1776),  is  a  very  learned,  heretical,  and  eccen- 
tric production;  yet  in  the  midst  of  its  grotesque 
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crotchets  there  occasionally  flashes  out  a  wonderfully 
acute  observation,  that  makes  one  regret  the  dis- 
torted and  misapplied  talent  of  the  author.  The 
notion  that  men  have  sprung  from  monkeys,  is 
perhaps  that  which  is  most  commonly  associated 
with  the  name  of  M.,  who  gravely  asserted  that  the 
orang-outangs  are  members  of  the  human  species, 
and  that  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation 
of  human  creatures  with  tails,  and  that  we  have 
only  worn  away  ours  by  sitting  on  them,  but  that 
the  stumps  may  stiU  be  felt.  M.  wrote  another 
work,  entitled  Ancient  Metaphysics,  which  was  pub- 
lished only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

MONCADA,  Don  rEANOisco  db,  Conde  de 
OsoNA,  an  historian,  and  one  of  the  Spanish  classics, 
born  29th  December  1586,  at  Valencia,  where  his 
grandfather  was  then  viceroy.  Descended  from  one 
of  the  greatest  families  of  Catalonia,  he  rapidly  rose 
to  the  highest  ofiices  in  the  state,  was  ambassador 
to  Vienna,  and  latterly  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  troops  there. 
He  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  statesman  and  a 
soldier.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of  Goch,  a  fortress  in 
the  duchy  of  Cleves,  in  1635.  His  Historia  de  la 
Expedicion  de  Catalones  y  Aragoneses  contra  Turcos 
yGriegos  (Barcelona,  1623,  and  frequently  reprinted), 
is  a  master-piece  in  liveliness  and  elegance  of  style. 

MONCALIE'RI,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  province 
of  Turin,  situated  finely  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  five  miles  above  Turin. 
Pop.  9129.  M.  is  the  first  railway  station  between 
Turin  and  Genoa,  and  communicates  daily  with 
Turin  by  frequent  omnibuses ;  it  has  fine  buildings, 
including  a  palace  lately  embellished  for  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  annual 
cattle-fair  held  in  October,  at  M.,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  north  of  Italy. 

MONDO'VI,  a  town  of  Italy,  chief  town  of  the 
Sardinian  province  of  same  name,  situated  on  the 
summit  and  shoulder  of  an  Alpine  hill,  50  miles 
south  of  Turin.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections : 
the  Piazza — encircled  by  walls,  and  containing  the 
chief  buildings  of  the  place,  and  the  suburbs, 
Carassone,  Breo,  and  Piano  del  VaUe.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  considerable  activity  exists  in  cloth, 
sUk,  and  bonnet-straw  manufactories ;  but  in  spite 
of  vineyards  and  chestnut  woods,  the  numerous 
remains  of  ruined  buildings  in  its  vicinity  impart 
an  air  of  desolation  to  the  locality.  The  Piazza 
contains  a  fine  cathedral,  with  rich  paintings ;  an 
episcopal  palace,  with  a  noble  gallery  of  por- 
traits ;  and  the  various  judicial  and  educational 
halls.  Pop.  (1851)  17,370.  At  the  battle  of  M.,  on 
the  22d  April  1796,  the  Sardinians  were  totally 
defeated  by  Bonaparte,  and  the  entrance  into 
Piedmont  secured  to  the  French  army.  The  pro- 
vince of  M.  is  intersected  by  spurs  of  the  Alps,  and 
contains  rich  marble  quarries  and  valuable  mineral 
products. 

MONE'SIA  BARK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  {CJiryso- 
phyllum  glycyphlceum,  or  C.  Buranheim),  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  Star  Apple  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Brazil.  The  bark  is  lactescent ;  but  when 
dried,  it  is  thick,  flat,  compact,  heavy,  brown,  and 
hard,  with  a  taste  at  first  sweet,  afterwards  astrin- 
gent and  bitter.  A  substance  called  Monesia  is 
extracted  from  it,  which  is  almost  black,  at  first 
sweet,  then  astringent,  and  finally  acrid.  It  is  used 
as  a  stomachic  and  alterative  in  leucorrhoea,  chronic 
diarrhoea,  &c.  It  contains,  in  small  quantity,  a 
principle  called  Monesin. 

MONEY,  in  Political  Economy.  This  is  a  word 
in  continual  use  all  over  the  civihsed  world,  and 
perhaps  there  is  none  the  meaning  of  which  in 
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connection  with  the  business  they  have  in  hand  is  more 
distinctly  understood  by  those  who  use  it ;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  none  of  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  or  a  strict 
definition.  Presuming,  then,  that  every  one  knows 
the  practical  use  of  the  word  in  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon life,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  here  will  be  to 
point  out  a  few  distinctions  which  may  tend  to 
obviate  confusion  in  the  comprehensive  use  of  the 
term  as  an  element  in  economic  science. 

Money  is  often  spoken  of  loosely  as  the  same 
thing  with  capital ;  but  they  are  different.  Before 
anything  is  money,  it  must  be  such  that  you  can  go 
into  the  market  and  immediately  use  it  in  purchas- 
ing commodities  or  paying  debts.  The  plant  of  a 
railway  and  the  machinery  of  a  mill,  so  long  as  they 
are  in  full  use,  are  capital,  and  are  capital  which 
probably  has  once  been  money — but  they  are  money 
no  longer,  because  you  cannot  use  them  in  making 
payments,  though  they  have  perhaps  become  more 
valuable  than  ever  they  were.  The  confusion  of 
capital  with  money  was  the  mistake  made  in  issuing 
the  French  assignats  on  the  security  of  the  forfeited 
landed  estates.  Each  assignat  was  a  promise  to 
pay ;  but  when  payment  was  demanded,  it  could  not 
be  made,  because  land  was  not  a  medium  for 
making  it.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  money,  then, 
that  it  is  capable  of  making  immediate  payment 
either  to  satisfy  a  seller  or  a  creditor.  But  an 
article  may  be  money  though  it  wiU  not  satisfy 
everybody;  and  articles  available  as  money — even 
those  most  universally  accepted  as  such — are  avail- 
able for  other  purposes.  What  we  are  familiar  with 
as  the  most  approved  form  of  money — as  the  thing 
that  will  be  most  certainly  received  in  payment  aU 
over  the  world — is  coin  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  reason  why  the  claim  of  these  is  so  universally 
accepted  is,  that  they  do  not  merely  represent  value, 
as  we  shall  find  other  kinds  of  money  do,  but  they 
reaEy  are  value.  If  the  dealer  sells  a  hat  for  a 
sovereign,  he  knows  that  the  sovereign  does  not 
depend,  like  a  pound-note,  on  the  solvency  of  the 
issuer,  but  that  it  has  got  value  put  into  it  by 
costing  about  as  much  labour  and  skill  in  brinmng 
it  into  existence  as  the  hat  he  gives  for  it.  But 
even  all  coins  perfectly  available  for  money  are  not 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of -their  denomination.  The 
silver  for  making  20  shillings  is  a  good  deal  less 
valuable  as  a  commodity  than  the  gold  in  a 
sovereign;  .and  in  the  same  way,  240  pence,  which 
are  as  money  equal  to  a  sovereign,  only  make 
a  percentage  of  it  in  value  as  merchandise.  The 
convenience  of  their  use  for  small  transactions  makes 
up  for  depreciation  in  value  of  coins  of  the  inferior 
metals,  when  gold  is  a  standard;  and  to  prevent 
incidental  abuses,  the  law  limits  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  a  legal  tender  as  good  money. 

Money  transactions  are  distinguished  from  barter, 
in  which  one  commodity  is  transferred  for  another, 
as  where  the  shepherd,  in  primitive  times,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  given  the  agriculturist  a  sheep  for 
a  measure  of  com.  This  distinction  is  extremely 
useful,  since  the  invention  of  a  circulating  medium, 
which  supersedes  the  narrow,  cumbrous  process  of 
barter,  by  facilitating  transactions  of  every  variety 
of  importance  among  all  sorts  of  people,  .is  a  grand 
type  of  advance  in  civilisation.  Like  many  other 
distinctions,  however,  it  has  not  an  absolute  line  of 
demarcation.  The  precious  metals  hold  their  value 
by  their  being  commodities  as  well  as  being  money, 
and  coins  are  frequently  used  up  for  plate  and 
jewellery.  Where  money  is  only  available  within 
one  narrow  region,  its  use  verges  on  barter.  In 
Central  Africa,  purchases  are  made  and  debts  paid 
by  strings  of  beads  or  coils  of  brass  wire.  An  ivory 
merchant  or  a  traveller  will  lay  in  a  stock  of  these, 
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just  as  in  Europe  he  would  carry  gold  or  circular- 
notes.  They  are  commodities,  being  used  as  orna- 
ments by  the  inhabitants.  But  they  are  distributed 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  demand  in  this  shape, 
and  that  they  absolutely  constitute  money  is  shewn 
by  this  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  beads,  that  a  parti- 
cular colour  will  pass  current,  and  another  will  not ; 
so  that  the  merchant  who  chooses  the  wrong  kind, 
though  he  have  full  value  in  merchandise,  has  not 
taken  with  him  a  suprfy  of  available  cash. 

Under  the  head  of  Bullion,  it  is  shewn  how  the 
precious  metals  are  an  expensive  form  of  money,  which 
there  is  a  temptation  to  supersede  by  paper-money. 
For  the  various  opinions  adopted  by  different  classes 
of  economists  on  paper-money,  and  the  devices 
for  getting  over  the  great  difficulty  of  rendering 
this  kind  of  money  secure,  and  equal  in  value  to 
bullion,  reference  is  made  to  the  article  CuEKBNcr. 
It  may  here  be  proper  to  state,  that  paper-money, 
or  money  founded  on  credit — one  of  the  resources  of 
advanced  civilisation  and  complicated  commerce- 
introduces  a  class  of  moneys  so  exterisive  and 
various,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  limits 
of  its  extent,  or  enumerate  the  shapes  it  may 
take.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  rid  of 
all  difficulties  by  saying  that  a  promise  to  pay  is 
only  the  representative  of  money.  But  if  it  serve 
the  purpose  of  buying  or  paying  debt,  it  really  is 
money.  No  one  hesitates  in  counting  a  £5  Bank 
of  England  note  as  money.  But  a  cheque  by  a 
person  known  to  have  a  balance  or  credit  at  a 
solvent  bank,  is  equally  money ;  and  though  it 
is  an  order  to  pay,  no  actual  bullion  need  ever 
be  given  for  it,  for  the  payment  may  be  in  notes, 
or  the  holder  may  hand  it  over  to  iis  own 
banker,  in  whose  accounts  it  will  be  credited 
to  the  holder,  and  debited  against  the  banker 
on  whom  it  is  drawn.  The  special  difficulty 
as  to  paper-money  is,  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
money  when  it  is  none,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cheque 
not  honoured  by  payment ;  or,  that  it  may  be  of  less 
intrinsic  value  than  it  professes  to  be,  as  when  there 
is  what'  is  called  an  over-issue  (see  Cukbency). 
There  are  thus  great  risks  attached  to  the  use  of 
paper-money;  but  there  are  also  risks  specially 
applicable  to  buUion-money,  as  light  weight,  base 
coin,  and  the  absence  of  those  facilities  for  detection 
in  theft  or  fraud,  which  are  among  the  advantages 
of  paper-money.  The  special  risks  attending  the 
use  of  paper  have  been  shewn  in  practice  to  be  so 
capable  of  remedy  by  legislative  precautions,  that  at 
present,  in  Scotland,  one-pound  notes  are  taken  with 
less  suspicion  than  sovereigns.  On  transactions  in 
general,  the  chance  of  loss  from  forgery  or  insolvency 
IS  deemed  less  than  the  chances  from  light  weight, 
even  if  the  risk  of  base  coinage  should  not  come 
into  consideration. 

Making  allowance  for  coins  sent  abroad  or  used 
as  metal,  the  money  of  Britain  is  calculated  at : 
gold,  seventy  millions ;  silver  and  copper,  twelve 
millions;  and  notes,  thirty-eight  millions — ^in  all, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions.  But  so  large  is 
the  extent  of  paper-money,  in  the  shape  of  drafts 
and  bills,  that  of  these  payments,  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  two  thousand  millions  in  a  year  are 
settled  at  the  London  clearing-houses,  or  the  estab- 
Hshments  where  the  Loudon  banks,  and  those 
dealing  with  them,  clear  off  their  mutual  obligations 
by  paying  over  the  balances. 

MONGE,  Gaspaed,  Comte  de  Peluse,  a  French 
mathematician  and  physicist,  was  born  of  humble 
parentage  at  Beaxme,  in  the  department  of  C6te 
d'Or,  10th  May  1746.  When  only  fifteen,  he  went 
to  study  natural  philosophy  at  the  Oratorian  College 
of  Lyon,  and  afterwards  obtained  admission  into 
the   famous    artillery  school   at    MSziferes,  where 
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he  invented  the  method  known  as  'Descriptive 
Geometry,'  which  was  at  first  received  with  incre- 
duUty,  but  afterwards  with  avidity,  and,  for  a  time, 
jealously  kept  secret  by  the  military  authorities. 
In  1772,  M.  became  tutor  and  professor  at  M&iferes ; 
in  1780,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy;  and  in  the  same  year,  was  called  to 
Paris  as  Professor  of  Hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre. 
As  a  lecturer,  he  was  precise,  clear,  and  brief;  his 
style  was  a  model  of  scientific  rigour,  if  not  of 
literary  elegance.  During  the  heat  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  became  Minister  of  Marine,  but  after  a 
few  months  resigned  the  office.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, retire  into  obscurity,  but  took  charge  of  the 
great  manufactories 'improvised  for  supplying  the 
million  of  soldiers  whom  republican  France  had 
launched  against  her  enemies,  with  arms  and  gun- 
powder. At  this  critical  period,  he  shewed  himself 
possessed  of  a  genius  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  was 
everywhere,  animating,  ordering,  counselling,  and 
directing  the  patriotic  artisans.  Yet  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  insane  fanaticism  that,  for  a  time, 
got  the  upper  hand  in  France,  that  M.  himself  only 
escaped  the  guillotine  on  account  of  his  services  being 
absolutely  indispensable.  After  he  had  founded  the 
Ecole  Polyiechnique,  he  was  sent  by  the  Directory 
to  Italy,  and  intrusted  with  the  transport  of  the 
artistic  spoils  of  the  republican  armies.  Here  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  Bonaparte,  whom  he 
followed  to  Egypt.  He  now  tmdertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  Institute.  During  the  expedi- 
tion to  Syria,  he  performed  the  greatest  services  to 
the  government  established  at  Alexandria.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  resumed  his  functions  as  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Ecole  Poljrtechnique,  and,  though  his 
reverence  for  Napoleon  continued  unabated,  he 
hotly  opposed  his  aristocratic  and  dynastic  views. 
The  title  of  Comte  de  Pgluse  (Pelusium)  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Napoleon,  in  memory  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition.  He  died  28th  July  1818. 
M.'3  principal  works  are :  Traite  EUmentaire  de 
Staiique  (7th  edit.  Paris,  1834) ;  Legons  de  Oeomitrie 
Descriptive  (6th'  edit.  Paris,  1837) ;  and  Application 
de  V Analyse  A  la  GeomStrie  des  Surfaces  du  1  et  du 
2  DSgrS  (4th  edit.  Paris,  1809).  See  Dupin's  Essai 
Historique  sur  les  Services  et  les  Travaitx  Scientifiques 
deMonge  (Paris,  1819). 

MONGHY'R,  a  city  of  India,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  30  miles  west-north-west  of  Bhagulpur. 
It  is  a  large  and  thriving  town,  and  carries  on 
extensive  manufactures  of  hardware  and  firearms, 
which,  however,  are  of  very  inferior  quality.  Owing 
to  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  it  is  a  favourite 
residence  of  iuvahded  military  men  and  their 
families.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000. — The  district 
has  an  area  of  2558  square  miles,  with  a  pop.  esti- 
mated at  800,000. 

MO'NGOLS,  the  name  of  a  numerous  and  widely 
spread  branch  of  the  human  family — ^the  second  in 
the  classification  of  Blumenbach,  and  corresponding 
in  almost  every  respect  with  the  branch  designated 
as  Turanian  by  more  recent  ethnologists.  See 
TuKANiAifS.  Under  the  designation  of  M.  are 
included  not  only  the  Mongols  Proper,  but  the 
Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Tibetans,  Tartars  of 
all  kinds,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese,  Esquimaux, 
Samoieds,  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  even  Magyars. 
Collectively,  they  are  the  great  nomadic  people  of 
the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans,  Semites, 
and  Hamites ;  and  are  the  same  who,  in  remote 
antiquity,  founded  what  is  called  the  'Median 
Empire'  in  Lower  Chaldsea,  an  empire,  according 
to  Bawlinson,  that  flourished  and  fell  between 
about  2458  and  2234  b.  c.  j  that  is,  before  Nineveh 
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became  known  as  a  great  city.  Thus  early  did 
some  of  these  nomadic  tribes,  forsaking  their  original 
pastoral  habits,  assume  the  character  of  a  nation. 
Another  great  offshoot  from  this  stock  founded  an 
empire  in  China,  the  earliest  date  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  trace,  but  which  certainly  had  reached 
a  state  of  high  civilisation  at  least  2000  years  B.  c. 
In  early  Greek  history,  they  figure  as  Scythians, 
and  in  late  Roman,  as  Huns,  carrying  terror  and 
desolation  over  the  civilised  world.  In  the  middle 
ages,  they  appear  as  Mongols,  Tartars,  and  Turks. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  Genghis-Khan 
(q.  v.),  originally  the  chief  of  a  small  Mongol  horde, 
conquered  almost  the  whole  of  central  and  eastern 
Asia.  His  sons  and  grandsons  were  equally  success- 
ful, and  in  1240 — 1241,  the  Mongol  empire  extended 
from  the  sea-board  of  China  to  the  frontiers 
of  Germany  and  Poland,  including  Russia  and 
Hungary,  and  the  whole  of  Asia,  with  the  exception 
of  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  India  and  the  Indo-Chinese 
states,  and  northern  Siberia.  This  vast  empire  soon 
broke  up  into  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms, 
from  one  of  which,  Turkestan,  arose  another  tide  of 
Mongol  invasion  under  the  guidance  of  Timftr  or 
Tamerlane,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  c, 
reduced  Turkestan,  Persia,  Hindustan,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Georgia,  under  his  sway,  and  broke,  for  a  time, 
the  Turkish  power.  On  the  death  of  his  son  Shah 
Rokh,  the  Mongol  empire  was  subdivided,  and 
finaEy  absorbed  by  the  Persians  and  Usbeks,  but  an 
offshoot  of  Timor's  family  founded,  in  the  16th  u., 
the  great  Mogul  empire  of  Delhi.  After  the  decline 
of  Timftr's  empire,  the  Turkish  branch  maintained 
the  glory  of  the  race,  and  spread  terror  to  the 
very  heart  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  9th  c, 
the  Magyars,  a  tribe  of  Ugrians,  also  of  Mongol 
extraction,  under  their  leader  Arpad,  estabhshed 
themselves  in  Hungary,  where,  in  process  of  time, 
they  became  converted  to  Christianity,  and  founded 
a  kingdom  famous  in  European  history.  See  Tdkks 
and  Hottgary. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  M.  in  their 
primitive  state  are  thus  described  by  Dr  Latham  in 
his  Descriptive  Ethnology :  '  The  face  of  the  Mongo- 
lian is  broad  and  flat.  This  is  because  the  cheek- 
bones stand  out  laterally,  and  the  nasal  bones  are 
depressed.  The  cheek-bones  stand  out  laterally. 
They  are  not  merely  projecting,  for  this  they  might 
be  without  giving  much  breadth  to  the  face,  inas- 
much as  they  might  stand  forward The 

distance  between  the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  them- 
selves being  oblique,  and  their  carunculse  being 
concealed.  The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imperfect 
arch,  black  and  scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea 
yellow.  The  complexion  is  tawny,  the  stature  low. 
The  ears  are  large,  standing  out  from  the  head ;  the 
hps  thick  and  fleshy  rather  than  thin,  the  teeth 
somewhat  oblique  in  their  insertion,  the  forehead 
low  and  flat,  and  the  hair  lank  and  thin.'  Of  course, 
such  a  description  as  this  cannot  be  understood  as 
applying  to  the  more  civilised  nations  of  Mongol 
origin,  such  as  the  Turks  and  Magyars,  especially 
the  latter,  who,  in  physical  appearance,  differ  but 
little,  if  at  all,  from  other  European  nations. 

In  religion,  the  M.  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Buddhists.  There  are  among  them,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  countries  in  which  they  reside, 
various  other  religions,  as  Confucianism,  Taouism, 
fire-worship,  paganism  of  different  kinds,  Moham- 
medanism, and  Christianity.  The  Mongol  languages, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  described  by  Dr 
Latham  as  being '  aptotic  and  agriutinate,  rarely  with 
true  amalgamate  inflection.'  In  1859,  according 
to  an  estimate  formed  by  Professor  Dieterici,  the 
M.  of  all  kinds  amounted  in  number  to  as  many 
as  528,000,000,  or  about  half  of  the  human  race. 


MONIMlAOEiE-MONITORIAL  SYSTEM. 


MOIiTIMIA'OE^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  opposite 
leaves  destitute  of  stipules;  the  bark  and  leaves 
haying  an  aromatic  fragrance.  The  flowers  are 
unisexual.  The  perianth  is  somewhat  globose, 
divided  at  the  border  sometimes  into  more  rows 
than  one.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  and  arise 
from  and  cover  the  whole  interior  of  the  tube  of 
the  perianth.  There  are  several  ovaries,  each  with 
one  ovule.  The  fruit  consists  of  several  aohsenia, 
enclosed  within  the  enlarged  calyx.  There  are 
about  40  known  species,  natives  chiefly  of  South 
America.  A  few  are  found  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  The  fruit  of  the  Boldu  {Boldoa  fragrans), 
a  shrub  or  small  tree,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  eaten. 
It  is  a  little  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a  currant, 
extremely  fragrant  when  dried. 

MONITEUK,  Le,  a  celebrated  French  journal, 
started  by  the  publisher,  Charles  Joseph  Pauokoucke, 
5th  May  1789,  under  the  title  of  the  Gazette 
Na(ionale,  ou  le  Moniteur  Universel.  After  the  crisis 
of  the  10th  August  1792,  its  importance  as  a  daily 
register  of  the  events  which  occurred  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  Revolution,  immensely  increased. 
Whoever  wishes  to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  should  consult 
Thuau-Grandville's  Gazette  Nationcde,  ou  le  Moniteur 
Universel,  commence  le  5th  Mai  1789,  prScSdS  d'une 
Introduction  Mstorique  contenant  un  AbrSgS  des 
anciens  Etats-g&n^raux,  des  Assemblies  des  NotaMea, 
et  des  principawx:  EvSnements  qui  ont  amene  la 
Revolution  (1796).  In  1800,  it  altered  its  form  so 
far  as  to  divide  itself  into  two  halves,  of  which 
the  first  contained  the  Actes  du  Gouvernement. 
This  change  imparted  to  the  journal  something  of 
an  official  character.  After  January  1,  1811,  it 
dropped  the  title  of  Gazette  Nationale,  retaining 
only  that  of  Moniteur  Universel.  After  the  Resto- 
ration, it  became  the  government  organ,  which  it 
continued  to  be  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  still  is 
under  Louis  Napolgon. 

MONITOR,  a  name  given  to  many  species  of 
saurian  reptiles,  nearly  allied  to  the  true  lizards, 
from  which  they  differ  in  having  no  teeth  on  the 


Monitor  (M.  Nilotims). 

palate.  Among  them  are  some  of  large  size,  the 
largest  of  existing  saurians  except  those  of  the 
crococUle  tribe.  The  tail  of  the  greater  number  is 
laterally  compressed,  the  better  to  adapt  them  to 
aquatic  habits.  They  receive  the  name  M.  from  a 
notion  that  they  give  warning  by  a  hissina  sound 
of  the  approach  of  a  crocodile  or  aUigator.  For  the 
same  reason,  some  of  the  American  species  receive 
the  French  name  Sauvegarde.  Those  of  the  Old 
World  form  the  family  Monitoridce,  and  those  of 
America  the  family   Temdm  of   some  naturalists. 


There  are  several  genera  of  both, — The  M.  or 
Vaean  of  the  Nile  (M.  NUotieus)  is  of  a  rather 
slender  form,  and  has  a  long  tail.  It  is  olive  gray, 
mottled  with  black.  It  attains  a  length  of  five  or 
six  feet.  Crocodiles'  eggs  form  part  of  its  food.  The 
Teouexin  (Terns  Teguexm)  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  is 
of  similar  size.  It  preys  on  aquatic  animals.  Other 
large  species  are  plentiful  in  almost  all  tropical 
countries.  They  are  powerful  animals,  have  strong 
teeth,  and  defend  themselves  vigorously  if  attacked. 
Some  comparatively  small  species,  feeding  chieHy 
on  insects,  are  foimd  in  dry  situations.  Some  of 
the  large  South  American  species  are  used  for  food, 
and  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

MONITO'RIAL  SYSTEM,  or  MUTUAL 
INSTRUCTION.  It  first  occurred  to  Dr  BeU 
(q.  v.),  when  superintendent  of  the  Orphan  Hospital, 
Madras,  in  1795,  to  make  use  of  the  more  advanced 
boys  in  the  school  to  instruct  the  younger  pupils. 
These  youthful  teachers  were  called  Monitors.  The 
method  was  eagerly  adopted  by  Joseph  Lancaster 
(q.  V.)  who,  in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  did  so 
much  for  the  extension  of  popular  education ;  and 
from  him  and  the  originator,  the  system  was  called 
indifferently  the  Madras  and  the  Lancastrian,  as 
well  as  the  Monitorial  or  Mutual  System.  The 
monitorial  system  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
a  method  of  teaching ;  it  is  simply  a  method  of 
organising  schools,  and  of  providing  the  necessary 
teaching  power.  At  a  time  when  the  whole 
question  of  primary  education  was  in  its  infancy, 
the  state  refusing  to  promote  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  society,  and  the  public  little 
disposed  to  contribute  towards  its  extension,  it 
was  of  great  importance  that  a  system  should  be 
adopted  which  should  recommend  itself  as  at  once 
effectual  and  economical.  It  was  manifest  that 
even  with  the  most  skilful  arrangement  of  classes, 
a  single  teacher  could  not  undertake  the  tuition  of 
more  than  80  or  90  pupils ;  while,  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  the  cleverer  boys  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  master,  the  school  might  be  made 
almost  self -working,  and  300  or  400  children  taught 
where  there  was  only  one  adult  superintendent. 
The  novelty  and  economy  of  this  plan,  and  we  may 
add  also,  its  temporary  success,  gained  for  it  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  support  both  in  Britain  and  in 
Germany.  But  the  importance  of  the  system  as  an 
educational  agency  was  universally  over-rated,  for 
although  it  is  to  be  admitted  that,  under  an  able  and 
enthusiastic  master,  boys  may  be  inspired  to  teach 
well  all  technical  and  rote  subjects  (as,  for  example, 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  under  Dr  Palans  of 
the  Edinburgh  High  School),  yet  it  is  manifest  that 
children  so  instructed  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  educated.  Their  monitor  necessarily  laeks 
the  maturity  of  mind  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
instructor,  whose  business  it  is  to  arouse  in  the 
child  those  mental  operations  which  have  taken 
place  within  himself,  and  so  lead  him  to  an  intelli- 
gent and  rational  grasp  of  inteUeotual  and  moral 
and  physical  truths.  No  amount  of  private  instruc- 
tion from  the  master,  no  enthusiasm  could  ever 
enable  a  boy  to  do  this,  and  consequently  the 
system  broke  down,  after  having  done  its  work 
by  being  the  engine  whereby  a  large  interest  was 
stirred  up  in  the  education  of  the  masses,  and 
whereby  the  requisites  of  a  primary  teacher  were 
brought  into  view.  The  reaction  against  the 
system,  however,  was  not  so  violent  in  Great  Britain 
or  in  Holland  and  France,  as  in  Germany.  In 
England,  the  monitorial  system  was  modified  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  for  the  master  the  aid 
of  the  more  clever  boys  in  teaching  rote  subjects, 
in  revising  lessons,  keeping  registers,  and  supervis- 
ing the  work  of  those  classes  not  directly  imder 
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the  master's  tuition.  In  this  way  were  afforded 
the  means  of  training  for  the  teaching  profession 
boys  -who  seemed  fitted  by  natural  endowment 
for  the  work.  Hence  the  prevalent  employment  in 
this  country  of  paid  monitors  and  pupil-teachers 
(male  and  female),  who  are  regularly  apprenticed 
to  school-managers  and  teachers,  and  go  forwa;rd  to 
be  trained  in  the  normal  schools  now  so  numerous. 

MONK,  Geoege,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Monk  of  Potheridge,  in 
Devonshire,  and  was  born  at  his  father's  residence, 
6th  December  1608.  He  spent  some  of  his  earlier 
years  in  the  service  of  Holland,  returned  to  Eng- 
land when  about  the  age  of  .30,  and  served  in  the 
king's  army  against  the  Scots  in  1639,  attaining 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  1642,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  Lord  Leicester's  troops,  sent  to  crush  it. 
When  the  civil  war  began,  these  trooi)a  were 
recalled,  and  M.  was  imprisoned  on  account  of 
being  supposed  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  was  soon  after  released.  In  1644,  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from  which  he  was  liber- 
ated, after  two  years,  on  his  swearing  the  Covenant. 
Clarendon  hints  that  he  sold  himself  for  money. 
He  was  now  intrusted  with  the  command  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Cromwell  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  military  talents,  and  made  him  his  heutenant- 
general  and  commandant  of  artillery ;  and  the  service 
which  he  rendered  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Scotland.  In  1653,  he  was  joined  with 
Admiral  Blake  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Dutch,  and  with  his  division  of  the  fleet,  consisting 
of  100  ships,  defeated  Admiral  Van  Tromp  on 
Nieuwpoort,  and  fought  another  battle  with  him 
off  Katwijk,  in  which  the  victory  was  doubtful, 
but  Van  Tromp  lost  his  life.  In  April  1654, 
Cromwell  sent  him  to  Scotland  as  governor,  in 
which  difficult  office  he  conducted  himself  with 
vigour,  moderation,  and  equity.  Even  the  High- 
lands, those  immemorial  '  sanctuaries  of  plunder,' 
as  Guizot  calls  them,  were  reduced  to  order.  His 
principal  residence  was  Dalkeith,  where  he  spent 
his  leisure  hours  in  gardening,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  When,  after  Cromwell's  death,  he  saw 
everything  in  confusion,  and  felt  his  own  position 
perilous,  he  crossed  the  English  border,  1st  January 
1660,  with  6000  men,  united  his  troops  with  those 
which  Fairfax  had  collected  for  Charles  II.,  and 
entered  London  unopposed,  although  as  yet  he 
kept  his  views  profoundly  secret.  His  powers  of 
dissimulation  and  reticence  were  immense.  Every- 
body felt  that  the  decision  lay  with  '  Old  George,' 
as  his  soldiers  used  to  call  him ;  every  party  courted 
him ;  he  was  even  offered  the  protectorate  ;  but 
while  he  offended  nobody,  he  declined  to  connect 
himself  with  any  of  the  sectaries,  and  waited 
patiently  the  course  of  events.  His  own  wish 
(though  it  did  not  proceed  from  any  very  high- 
minded  motive)  was  to  bring  back  the  Stuarts  ; 
and  before  long,  he  saw  that  the  nation  in  general 
was  thoroughly  with  him.  On  the  21st  of  February 
he  called  together  the  remaining  members  of  the 
parhament  which  had  been  violently  driven  out 
twelve  years  before,  and  Charles  II.  was  presently 
recalled.  M.  was  now  made  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
loaded  with  honours,  and  intrusted  with  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state.  But  he  soon  retired  from 
political  affairs.  In  1665,  when  the  plague  ravaged 
London,  and  every  one  fled  that  could, '  Old  George,' 
as  governor  of  the  City,  bravely  stuck  to  his  post, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  allay  the  terror  and 
confusion.  Next  year,  he  was  employed  as  second  in 
command  of  the  fleet  sent  under  the  Duke  of  York 
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against  the  Dutch ;  and  was  defeated  by  Von 
Ruyter  in  a  sea-fight  off  Dunkirk,  but  soon  after 
gained  a  bloody  victory  over  him  off  North  Fore- 
land. He  died  3d  January  1670.  Guizot  describes 
him  as  a  '  man  capable  of  great  things,  though 
he  had  no  greatness  of  soul.'  See  Guizot's  Monk, 
Chute  de  la  Bepuhlique,  Skinner's  Life  of  Monk, 
HaUam's  Constitutional  Histoi-y,  and  Macaulay's 
History  of  England. 

MONKEY  (Simia),  a  Linnjean  genus  of  Mam- 
malia, of  the  LinuEean  order  Primates,  and  of 
Cuvier's  order  Quadrumana,  now  constituting  the 
family  Bimiadce.  The  word  M.  was  formerly  of 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  signification  with 
A'pe ;  but  the  name  ape  is  now  more  generally 
applied  to  those  Simiadce  which  have  no  tail,  and 
no  cheek-pouches;  the  name  M.  to  those  which 
have  cheek-pouches  and  long  tails,  prehensile  or 
not  prehensile ;  whUst  the  name  Baboon  (q.  v.)  is 
applied  to  creatures  considerably  different  from 
both.  The  smaller  tailless  [Simiadm  are,  however, 
stUl  not  unfrequently  spoken  of  as  monkeys,  and 
the  term  is  also  sometimes  used  to  comprehend  all 
the  Simiadce. 

Of  all  animals,  the  Simiadce  exhibit  the  greatest 
resenjblance  to  man,  both  in  their  general  form  and 
their  anatomical  structure.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  some  of  the  larger  apes.  In  none  of 
them,  however,  is  there  a  natural  adaptation  for 
the  erect  position  so  characteristic  of  man,  which 
is  assumed  rarely,  and  in  general  only  by  captive 
individuals,  as  the  result  of  training  and  constraint, 
all  of  the  M.  tribe  preferring  to  walk  on  four  feet 
rather  than  on  two,  but  all  of  them  being  adapted 
for  living  chiefly  among  the  branches  of  trees,  or — 
according  to  the  habits  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  species — among  bushy  chffs,  where  they 
make  use  of  the  four  extremities  for  prehension, 
as  hands.  Most  of  them  leap  from  branch  to  branch 
with  wonderful  agility,  and  some  also  swing  them- 
selves from  a  branch  by  their  long  prehensile  tail, 
till  they  can  seize  hold  of  another  branch.  The 
thumb,  in  all  the  four  extremities,  is  opposable  to 
the  fingers,  which  are  long  and  flexible ;  but  there 
are  some  monkeys  which  want  the  thumb  of  the 
fore-limbs,  or  have  it  merely  rudimentary,  whilst 
the  hind-limbs  are  always  furnished  with  perfect 
hands.  In  attempting  to  walk  erect,  an  ape  neces- 
sarily treads,  not  on  the  soles,  but  on  the  sides  of 
its  feet,  which  are  turned  inwards,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  do  not  enable  it  to  maintain  an  erect 
position  long  or  easily.  This  difficulty  is  increased 
by  the  way  in  which  the  head  is  affixed  to  the 
vertebral  column,  the  occipital  foramen  being  further 
back  than  in  man,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  head  is 
thrown  forward. — The  face  of  a  M.  exhibits  a 
grotesque  resemblance  to  that  of  man;  but  the 
lower  forehead,  the  less  perfect  nose,  and  the  more 
projecting  jaws,  give  it  a  brutal  character.  The 
dentition  of  monkeys  is  so  similar  to  that  of  man, 
that  the  dental  formula  for  very  many  is  the  same, 
although  many  others  have  an  additional  molar  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw;  but  in  many,  the  great  size 
of  the  canine  teeth  is  a  marked  brutal  characteristic. 
— The  digestive  organs  are  generally  very  similar  to 
those  of  man,  but  in  some  of  the  Simiadce,  more 
exclusively  confined  to  vegetable  food,  there  is 
a  remarkable  difference  in  a  peculiar  and  very 
complicated  structure  of  the  stomach. — The  food  of 
monkeys  consists  chiefly  of  fruits,  corn,  and  other 
vegetable  substances  ;  but  most  of  them  also  catch 
and  eat  insects,  and  even  birds,  of  the  eggs  of  which 
they  are  also  very  fond.  In  captivity,  they  learn 
to  eat  and  drink  almost  everything  that  is  used  by 
man,  and  shew  a  great  fondness  for  sweet  things, 
and  for  alcoholic  liquors. — The  skin  of  monkeys  is 
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generally  covered  in  all  parts  with  hair,  but  some 
have  the  face  partially  naked,  and  many  have 
naked  callosities  on  the  buttocks. — Many  have 
capacious  cheek-pouches,  in  which  they  stow  away 
food  which  they  cannot  consume  with  sufficient 
expedition.  They  are  mostly  gregarious,  although 
to  this  there  are  some  exceptions.  Many  of  the 
species  display  strong  attachment  to  their  mates 
and  to  their  offspring.  One  or  two  young  are 
generally  produced  at  a  birth.  They  display  a 
remarkable  propensity  and  talent  for  imitation; 
and  this,  with  their  extreme  agility,  their  curious 
prying  disposition,  and  their  love  of  trick  or  mischief, 
makes  them  very  amusing,  whether  in  a  wild 
or  a  captive  state.  Many  of  the  stories  told  of 
monkeys  manifest  also  a  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
although  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  inteUigenoe  of 
any  of  the  species  exceeds  that  of  the  dog  or  the 
elephant.  Notwithstandinc;  their  resemblance  to 
the  human  form,  their  imitative  propensity,  and 
their  intelligence,  none  of  the  monkeys  shew  the 
smallest  capacity  for  imitating  the  human  voice ; 
and   their  'chattering'   is  very  unlike    articulate 


The  species  of  this  family  are  very  numerous, 
but  are  all  confined  to  the  warm  parts  of  the  world ; 
Australia,  however,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  being 
destitute  of  them.  They  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  genera,  some  of  which  belong  exclusively  to 
particular  portions  of  the  world.  But  in  this 
respect,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the 
difiference  between  those  of  the  Old  World  and 
those  of  America,  the  geographical  distribution 
corresponding  with  the  division  of  the  family  into 
two  principal  groups — the  monkeys  of  the  Old 
World  {Oatarrnini  of  some  naturahsts),  to  which 
alone  the  name  Simiadce  is  sometimes  restricted, 
having  the  nostrils  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
septum,  and  the  tail  wanting,  short,  or  long,  but 
never  prehensile;  the  monkeys  of  the  New  World 
{Platyrrhini),  the  family  OehidcB  of  some  naturalists, 
having  the  nostrils  widely  separated,  the  tail  always 
long,  and  often  prehensUe,  most  of  them  having 
also  the  four  additional  molar  teeth  already  noticed, 
which  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World 
possess;  but  none  of  them  having  cheek-poubhes, 
wBich  many  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World 
have.  The  most  interesting  genera  and  species  of 
M.  are  noticed  in  separate  articles. 

MONKEY  POTS.    See  Leoythidaoile. 

MONK'S-HOOD.     See  Aconitb. 

MONK'S  EHUBAEB.    See  Dock. 

MO'NMOUTH,  a  parhamentary  and  municipal 
borough  and  market-town  of  England,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  stands,  amid  beautiful 
scenery,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monnow  and  the 
Wye,  21  miles  west-south-west  of  Gloucester.  Its 
church,  dating  from  the  14th  c,  is  surmounted  by  a 
beautiful  spire.  Of  its  castle,  the  favourite  residence 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  birthplace  of  Henry  V., 
the  ruins  only  remain.  Ironworks,  employing  a 
large  number  of  workmen,  are  in  operation.  Pop. 
5783.  M.  unites  with  Newport  and  tjsk  in  sending 
a  member  to  parliament. 

MONMOUTH,  a  maritime  county  in  the  west 
of  England,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  Area,  368,399 
acres.  Pop.  (1861)  174,633.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Usk,  the  Wye  on  the  eastern  border,  and  the 
Rumney  on  the  western  border — all  of  which  flow 
south  into  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  and  the  Chan- 
nel. The  coast-line,  22  miles  in  lengtji,  is  indented 
only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Usk,  which  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  size  to  Newport,  the  centre 


of  several  converging  lines  of  railway.  The  surface 
is  elevated  in  the  north  and  north-west  (the  Sugar 
Loaf  is  1856  feet  high),  but  the  coast-districts,  com- 
prising the  Wentloog  and  the  Caldecot  Levels,  are 
low  and  flat,  and  are  protected  from  the  wash  of  the 
sea  by  sea-walls  and  earthworks.  See  Chepstow. 
In  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Usk  and  Wye,  wheat 
is  the  principal  crop ;  but  in  the  less  favoured 
localities,  barley  and  oats  chiefly  are  grown.  Coal, 
limestone,  and  ironstone  abound  in  the  mineral 
district  of  M.,  in  the  north-west  of  the  county. 
This  district,  comprising  89,000  acres,  abounds  in 
collieries  and  ironworks. 

The  scenery  of  this  county  is  imusually  beautiful ; 
and  the  remains  of  numerous  feudal  strongholds 
carry  the  mind  back  to  the  Norman  period,  and 
earlier.  Indeed,  in  no  part  of  England  are  to  be 
found  so  many  remains  of  feudal  castles  as  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  this  county.  In  one  tract  of 
2200  acres,  there  were  originally  six  castles,  and 
there  are  still  the  remains  of  five.  The  most  impos- 
ing of  the  secular  ruins  are  Kaglan,  Caldecot,  and 
White  castles  ;  and  the  chief  ecclesiastical  remains 
are  the  beautiful  fragments  of  Llanthony  and 
Tintern  abbeys  ^q.  v.). 

MONMOUTH,  James,  Duke  of,  natural  son 
of  Charles  II.,  was  born  at  Eotterdam  in  1649. 
His  mother,  Lucy  Walters,  according  to  Evelyn, 
a  'browne,  beautiful,  bolde,  but  insipid  creature,' 
came  to  England  with  her  sou  in  1656,  during  the 
Commonwesdth.  She  is  said  to  have  been  treated 
as  though  she  had  been  the  king's  wife,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  but  was  soon  allowed  to  retire 
to  France,  where  she  died.  Charles  sought  out  the 
boy,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Lord  Crofts, 
who  gave  him  his  own  name.  On  the  Restoration, 
M.,  then  '  Mr  James  Crofts,'  came  to  England  with 
the  queen-dowager,  and  was  handsomely  lodged  at 
Hampton  Court  and  Whitehall.  These  honours 
were,  in  after-years,  referred  to  by  his  followers  as 
justifjdng  their  behef  that  he  was  indeed  the  king's 
legitimate  son.  A  wealthy  heiress,  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  was  selected  for  his 
wife ;  and  before  he  had  completed  his  16th  year, 
he  was  married  to  her,  and  was  created  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  About  the  year  1670,  Shaftesbury  put 
M.  forward  as  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  rival 
of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.).  At 
the  period  of  the  Titus  Gates'  plot  (1678),  rumours 
that  the  'Protestant  Duke'  was  indeed  the  king's 
legitimate  son  spread  far  and  wide.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and 
parliament  brought  forward  a  bill  for  excluding  him 
from  the  succession,  when  Charles  suddenly  dissolved 
it.  A  document  was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  the 
king,  solemnly  declaring  that  he  had  never  been 
married  to  Lucy  Walters.  M.  was  sent  into  Scotland, 
in  1679,  to  quell  the  rebellion.  He  defeated  the 
Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Bridge  ;  but  his  humanity 
to  the  fleeing  and  wounded  was  so  conspicuous, 
and  his  recommendations  to  pardon  the  prisoners 
were  so  urgent,  as  to  bring  upon  him  the  violent 
censures  of  the  king  and  Lauderdale.  He  thus 
became  the  idol  of  the  English  Nonconformists. 
The  return  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  exile 
of  M.,  soon  followed.  In  Holland,  he  allied  him- 
self to  the  leaders  of  the  Nonconformist  party, 
exiled  hke  himself;  and  when  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  London,  he  was  received  with  such 
demonstrations  of  joy,  that  M.  felt  that  he  was 
the  people's  choice.  In  1680,  he  made  a  semi- 
royal  progress  through  the  west  of  England,  with 
the  design,  probably,  of  courting  the  Nonconformists, 
who  were  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  except  London  and  Essex.  In 
1682,  he  traversed  some  of  the  northern  counties. 
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Tlie  king  and  his  brotlier  were  alarmed ;  and  M.  was 
arrested  at  Stafford,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace.  He  meanly  confessed  his  participation  in 
the  Eye-House  plot,  accusing  himseS  and  others  of 
a  design  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  subvert  his 
government.  The  king  pardoned  him,  on  his  solemn 
promise  to  be  a  loyal  subject  to  the  Duke 'of  York, 
in  case  the  latter  should  survive  the  king.  In  1684,, 
M.  fled  to  Antwerp,  and  remained  abroad  imtil  the 
death  of  the  king,  when  he  resolved  to  embark 
for  England.  He  landed  (June  11,  1685)  at  Lyme- 
Regis,  and  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  James  to  be 
a  murderer  and  usurper,  charging  him  with  intro- 
ducing popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  asserting  his 
own  legitimacy  and  right  by  blood  to  be  king  of 
England.  He  was  received  with  great  acclamations 
at  Taunton,  where  he  was  proclaimed  as  James  II. 
At  Frome,  he  heard  the  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Argyle,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  exiles,  had 
attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Scotland. 
Money  and  men  were  now  abundant;  but  arms 
were  wanting,  and  thousands  went  home  for  want 
of  them.  On  the  5th  July,  he  was  persuaded,  with 
only  2500  foot  and  600  horse,  to  attack  the  king's 
forces,  which,  imder  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Paversham,  were  encamped  at  Sedgemoor,  near 
Bridgewater.  M.'s  troops  were  unable  to  cross 
a  running  stream  or  wide  ditch  which  protected  the 
camp,  and  were  mowed  down  by  the  king's  artillery. 
Their  ammunition  soon  failed ;  and  M.  having  set 
a  cowardly  example  of  flight,  his  troops  were 
slaughtered  like  sheep.  About  300  of  M.'a  foUowera 
fell  m  the  battle ;  but  1000  were  massacred  in  the 
pursuit.  M.  was  found  concealed  in  a  ditch,  and 
was  brought  to  London.  He  made  the  most 
humiliating  submissions,  and  obtained  a  personal 
interview  with  James.  '  He  clung,'  says  Macaulay, 
'in  agonies  of  supplications  round  the  knees 
of  the  stern  uncle  he  had  wronged,  and  tasted  a 
bitterness  worse  than  that  of  death,  the  bitterness  of 
knowing  that  he  had  humbled  himself  in  vain.' 
Even  his  prayer  for  '  one  day  more,'  that  he  might 
'go  out  of  the  world  as  a  Christian  ought,'  was 
brutally  refused.  On  the  15th  June,  he  was  brought 
to  the  scaffold,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  HUl ;  the 
executioner  performing  his  office  so  unskilfully  that 
five  blows  were  struck  before  the  head  was  severed. 
The  '  Bloody  Assize '  afterwards  commenced  under 
Judge  Jeffreys,  when  M.'s  adherents  paid  a  fearful 
penalty  for  their  participation  ia  his  rash  and  ill- 
advised  rebellion. 

MO'NOCHOED,  an  apparatus  constructed  to 
exhibit  the  mathematical  proportions  of  musical 
intervals.  It  consists  of  a  flat  board  of  four  or 
eight  feet  long,  better  16  feet,  where  space  can  be 
spared.  The  breadth  of  the  board  is  according 
to  the  number  of  the  strings,  which  are  from 
two  to  six.  The  board  is  covered  with  fine  white 
paper.  A  straight  Hne  is  drawn  from  end  to  end 
below  each  string,  and  each  line  is  accurately 
divided  into  the  different  proportions  into  which  the 
fxiU  length  of  the  string,  as  a  fundamental  sound, 
harmonically  divides  itself.  See  Haemojsics.  The 
string  is  fixed  at  one  end,  and  rests  on  a  bridge ; 
while  at  the  other  end,  where  it  also  rests  on  a 
bridge,  it  is  stretched  by  a  tuning-peg,  or  by  a 
wei^t.  The  sounds  from  the  strings  are  produced 
by  a  vioKn-bow.  The  monochord  is  chiefly  used  in 
illustrating  acoustical  experiments  in  the  proportion 
of  intervals  and  temperament. 

MONOOOTYLE'DOlSrOUS  PLANTS,  plants 
in  which  the  embryo  has  one  and  only  one 
Cotyledon  (q.  v.).  The  cotyledon  in  these  plants 
varies  extremely  in  form,  and  is  often  comparatively 
of  great  size,  but  has  always  a  slit,  from  which,  as 
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germination  takes  place,  the  gemmule  sprouts.  The 
gemmule  in  elongating  assumes  an  acuminated  shape. 
Monocotyledonous  plants  are  all  Endogenous  (q.  v.) ; 
except  the  Diotyogens  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  endo- 
genous structure  is  not  perfectly  exhibited.  They 
are  also  mdorhizal  (Or.  endon,  within,  rhiza,  a  root) ; 
that  is,  the  radicle  is  covered  with  a  cellular  sheath, 
and  gives  rise  to  fibrils  similar  to  itself  in  structure. 
The  leaves  are  generally  sheathing  at  the  base,  and 
there  embrace  the  stem;  they  also  generally  have 
simple  parallel  nerves  connected  by  cross  veins,  the 
leaves  of  dictyogens  alone  being  reticulated.  The 
number  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  is  generally  three, 
or 'a  multiple  of  three.  The  floral  envelopes,  often 
splendid,  as  in  liUes,  tulips,  &c. — are  generally  united 
as  a  Perianth  (q.v.),  instead  of  forming  a  distinct 
calyx  and  corolla.  The  principal  natural  orders  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  are  Grasses,  Oyperacece, 
Pabns,  Orchids,  Scitamirieoe,  Muaaceae,  LiliacetB,  and 
Iridacece.  The  general  appearance  of  monocotyle- 
donous plants  distinguishes  them  almost  as  per- 
fectly as  any  structural  characters. 

Of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  smallest  portion  consists  of  monocotyledonous 
plants,  both  acotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous  plants 
being  much  more  abundant. 

MO'NODON.    See  Narwhal. 

MONCE'CIOUS  (Gr.  monos,  one,  and  oiJcion,  a 
habitation),  the  term  used  in  botany  to  describe 
those  plants  which  have  the  male  and  female  parts 
of  fructification  {stamens  and  pistils)  in  different 
flowers,  but  upon  the  same  plant.  The  flowers  of 
such  plants  are  also  said  to  be  monmdous.  Monoe- 
cious plants  form  one  of  the  classes  of  the  Linnsean 
artificial  system,  but  many  occasional  instances  of 
monoecious  species  are  to  be  found  in  genera  belong- 
ing to  other  classes.  Monoecious  plants  often  have 
the  flowers  in  catkins,  sometimes  the  male  flowers 
only ;  and  often  in  spikes,  the  male  flowers  some- 
times occupying  the  upper,  and  sometimes  the 
under  part  of  the  same  spike  with  the  female 
flowers,  and  sometimes  distinct  spikes  upon  the 
same  plant.  Common  examples  of  monoecious 
plants  are  the  hop,  box,  birch,  beech,  alder,  oak, 
and  hazel. 

MO'NOGRAM  (Gr.  monos,  alone,  and  gram^, 
letter),  a  character  composed  of  two  or  more  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  often  interlaced  with  other  lines, 
and  used  as  a  cipher  or  abbreviation  of  a  name.  A 
perfect  monogram  is  one  in  which  all  the  letters  of 
the  word  are  to  be  traced.  The  use  of  monograms 
began  at  a  very  early  date.  They  are  found  on 
Greek  coins,  medals,  and  seals,  and  are  particularly 
numerous  on  the  coins  of  Macedonia  and  Sicily. 
Both  on  coins  and  in  MSS.,  it  was  the  practice  to 
represent  the  names  of  states  and  cities  by  mono- 
grams, of  which  above  500  are  known,  but  some 
have  not  been  deciphered.  Monograms  occur  on 
the  family  coins  of  Rome,  but  not  on  the  coins  of 
the  earlier  Roman  emperors.  Constantine  placed 
on  his  coins  one  of  the  earliest  of  Christian  mono- 
grams, which  is  to  be  traced  in  the  recesses  of  the 
catacombs,  composed  of  the  first  and  second  letters 
of  XFims  (Christus),  a  monogram  which  also 
appeared  on  the  Labarum  (q.  v.),  and  was  continued 
on  the  coins  of  the  succeeding  emperors  of  the 
East  down  to  Alexander  Comnenus  and  Theodorus 
Lascaris.  "We  often  find  it  combined  with  the  first 
and  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (Rev.  i.  8), 
as  in  Fig.  1.  Another  well-known  monogram  is 
that  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  IHS,  from  the  first  three 
letters  of  iHSoS;. 

Popes,  emperors,  and  kings  of  France  during  the 
middle  ages  were  in  the  practice  of  using  a  mono- 
gram instead  of  signing  their  names.     Almost  aU 
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the  coins  of  the  Freiioh  kinga  of  the  Oarlovingian 
race  bear  their  respective  monograms,  as  also  do 
those  of  Alfred  and  some  of  the  other  Saxon  kings 


Fig.l. 

of  England.  Fig.  2  represents  that  of  Charlemagne, 
a  peilect  monogram,  in  -which  all  the  letters  of 
Karolus  can  be  toaced. 

Painters  and  engravers  in  Germany  and  Italy 
have  used  monograms  to  a  large  extent  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  their  works. 
In  these,  the  initial  letters 
of  their  names  were  often 
interwoven  with  figures  of  a 
symbolical  character,  so  as  to 
form  a  rebus  on  the  artist's 
name.  Pig.  3  is  the  monogram 
of  Albert  Dilrer;  Pig.  4,  of 
Ludger  zum  Eing.  The  first 
typographers  mstinguished 
their  publications  by  wood-cut 
vignettes,  whose  invention  is 
ascribed  to  the  elder  Aldus ; 
but  besides  these,  each  made  use  of  a  monogram 
or  cipher,  a  series  of  which,  well  known  to  the 
bibliographer,  fixes  the  identity  of  the  ancient 
editions,  German,  Italian,  and  English,  from  the 
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Kg.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Kg.  5. 


Kg.  6. 


Kg.  7. 


invention  of  printing  down  to  the  middle  or  end 
of  the  16th  century.  Pig.  5  is  the  monogram  of 
Andrea  Turresano  d'Asola,  father-in-law  of  Aldus 
Manutius ;  Pig.  6,  of  Luca  Antonio  Giunta,  a  cele- 
brated printer  of 
Venice  between 
1489  and  1500; 
Pig.7,ofWimam 
Caxton.  Por  a, 
detailed  account 
of  the  monograms 
of  early  printers 
and  others,  see  BrulHot,  Dictionnaire  des  Monogram- 
mes  (Munich,  1832—1834);  Home's  Introduction 
to  B'Miography,  vol.  it ;  and  Herbert's  and  Ames's 
Typographical  Antiquities. 

MO'NOGEAPH,  a  work  in  which  a  particular 
subject  in  any  science  is  treated  by  itself,  and  forms 
the  whole  subject  of  the  work.  Monographs  are 
entirely  of  recent  date,  and  have  contributed  much 
to  the  progress  of  science.  In  botany  especially, 
monographs  of  orders  and  genera  are  very  numerous ; 
and  some  of  them  are  among  the  most  splendid  and 
sumptuous  of  scientific  works. 

MCNOLITH,  a  monument,  column,  obelisk, 
statue,  or  other  structure  formed  of  a  single  stone. 
In  India,  there  are  examples  of  monolithic  temples, 
the  whole  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 


MONOMA'KIA  has  loosely  been  made  to  represent 
every  form  of  partial  insanity ;  but  has  been  more 
rigi<Uy  defined  as  that  mental  condition  in  which  a 
single  faculty,  or  class  of  faculties  or  associations,  be- 
come diseased,  the  mind  generally  remaining  healthy. 
Slight  and  solitary  aberrations,  such  as  where  a 
savage  antipathy  to  cats  coexists  with  a  love  for 
human  kind ;  where  there  appears  to  be  an  incon- 
troUable  tendency  to  steal,  to  squander,  to  drink,  to 
destroy,  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  intelligence, 
and  with  the  discharge  of  many  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  By  a  more  strict  hmitation,  the  term 
has  been  confined  to  such  affections  as  involve  the 
emotions  and  propensities  alone.  It  is,  however, 
held  that,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  integrity, 
the  whole  mind  is  involved  or  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  such  morbid  conditions,  at  least  while 
they  are  predominant.  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult 
to  point  out  in  what  manner  the  belief,  e.  g.,  that 
a  particular  organ  has  been  transmuted  into  glass, 
can  interfere  with  or  render  the  memory,  or  the 
power  of  instituting  comparisons,  defective  and 
untrustworthy;  yet  it  is  legitimate  to  receive 
with  caution  every  manifestation  of  powers  so 
constituted  that  they  fail  to  detect  the  incon- 
gruities and  absurdities  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated; or,  having  detected  the  real  character  of 
these  errors,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  cast  them 
out,  or  to  disregard  them.  There  is  much  counte- 
nance given  to  this  theory  by  facts  which  indicate 
that  even  trivial  forms  of  mental  obliquity  are 
connected  with  an  unsound  organisation ;  and  that 
particular  and  rarely  recognised  monomanias  are 
invariably  associated  with  the  same  structural 
alteration.  The  unhealthy  elevation  of  the  senti- 
ment of  cautiousness,  for  example,  especially  where 
it  amounts  to  fear  of  death,  panic,  or  panphobia,  is 
a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  heart  and  large  blood- 
vessels ;  while  the  monomania  of  ambition,  or 
optimism,  as  it  has  been  styled,  is  the  concomitant 
of  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  It  will  be 
obvious,  from  the  definitions  previously  introduced, 
that  the  species  or  varieties  of  monomania  must 
correspond  to  the  faculties  or  phases  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  their  combinations.  Several  great 
divisions,  however,  have  been  signalised,  both  on 
account  of  their  frequency  and  of  their  influence 
upon  the  individual  and  upon  society.  1.  Mono- 
mania of  Suspicion,  comprehending  doubts  in  the 
fidelity  and  honesty  of  friends  and  those  around, 
behef  in  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  dread  of  poison ; 
and  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  conjoined  with 
cunning,  the  propensity  to  conceal,  mystify,  and 
deceive.  This  malady  has  frequently  been  observed 
in  intimate  connection  with  cancer  and  malignant 
growths.  2.  Monomania  of  Superstition  and  Unseen 
Agencies,  where  credulity,  mingled  with  religious 
awe,  peoples  the  external  world  with  spectres,  omens, 
mysteries,  magnetism ;  and  the  imagination  with 
horrors  or  ecstatic  reveries.  Insensibility  to  pain,  or 
indifference  to  external  injuries,  has  been  observed 
as  a  ohsiracteristic  of  individuals  affected  with  this 
disease.  3.  Monomania  of  Vanity,  or  Euphoria, 
where  display  and  ostentation  are  indulged,  without 
reference  to  the  position  and  means  of  the  patient. 
4.  Monomania  of  Fear.  5.  Monomania  of  Pride  and 
Ambition.  6.  Kleptomania  (q.  v.).  7.  Dipsomania 
(q.  v.).  If  it  can  be  proved  that  such  morbid 
tendencies,  as  have  been  here  mentioned,  and  others 
stm  less  prominent,  are  merely  salient  points  of 
a  great  breadth  and  depth  of  mental  disease,  the 
plea  of  insanity  may  justifiably  be  employed  more 
frequently  in  the  consideration  of  criminal  acts. 
— Esquirol,  La  Monomanie;  Bayle,  Maladies  du 
Oerveau;  Stephens's  Criminal  Law  of  England,  p.  92. 
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MONONGAHE'LA,  a  river  whioli  rises  in  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  in  Virginia,  United  States  of 
America,  and  flowing  north  into  Pennsylvania,  unites 
with  the  Alleghany  at  Pittsburg  to  form  the  Ohio. 
Its  whole  length  is  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
steam-boats  to  BrownsviUe,  60  miles,  with  dams  and 
locks  for  low  water.  Vast  seams  of  coal  open  in  its 
high  banks,  from  which  flat  boats  are  loaded,  and 
floated  down  with  the  current  through  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi. 

_  MONOPE'TRAL,  a  temple  formed  of  an  open 
circle  of  columns  carrying  a  roof,  and  without  a  cell. 

MONO'PHYSITES,  the  name  given  to  a  widely 
ramified  sect  of  Christians  who  hold  that  Christ 
has  only  one  nature  (Gr.  monos,  one ;  physis,  nature), 
a  human  nature  become  divine.  Monophysite  views 
were  first  decidedly  put  forward  in  the  controversy 
against  Nestorius.  Cyril  having  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  flesh  of  the  Logos  was  essential  to 
his  personality,  the  archimandrite  Eutyehes  (q.  v.) 
went  on  to  assert  a  deification  or  apotheosis  of  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  a  sjniod 
at  Ephesus,  in  449,  commonly  called  the  '  Synod  of 
Bobbers,'  to  this  doctrine ;  but  he  and  his  adherents 
(at  first  called  after  him  Eutychians)  were  con- 
demned as  heretics  by  the  Council  of  Chaloedon  in 
451.  It  was  after  this  council  that  the  name  Mono- 
phy^ites  began  to  be  used.  The  decision  of  the  council, 
however — viz.,  that  in  Christ  two  natures,  neither 
interfused,  changed,  nor  divided,  were  united  in  one 
person,  and  constituted  one  hypostasis — was  not 
calculated  to  allay,  but  rather  to  increase  discord. 
Accordingly,  the  strife  grew  hotter.  The  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian,  clergy,  strongly  opposed  to  Nestori- 
anism,  were  generally  inclined  to  Monophysite 
views,  and  received  countenance  from  the  Emperor 
BasUiscus.  After  long,  and  often  bloody  contests 
between  the  supporters  of  the  opposite  opinions,  the 
M.  formally  separated  from  the  orthodox  church. 
This  separation  took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the 
6th  c,  when  the  imperial  protection  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  them  was  lost  by  the  alliance  of  the 
emperors  Justin  and  Justinian  with  the  Latin 
Church.  Besides,  they  had  not  maintained  unity 
among  '^themselves.  As  early  as  482,  when  the 
Emperor  .Zeno  published  Ma  famous  Henoticon,  or 
formula  of  concord,  it  was  accepted  by  several  of 
the  more  moderate  Monophysites.  This  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  extremer  sectaries ;  they  renounced 
fellowship  with  their  laxer  brethren,  and  formed  a 
sect  of  their  own.  They  were  called  Aixphaloi,  and 
formed  the  ultras  among  the  Monophysites.  Coh- 
troversies  arose  also  in  519  on  the  question,  whether 
or  not  the  body  of  Christ  was  corruptible.  The 
Severians — adherents  of  Severus,  a  deposed  bishop 
of  Antiooh — affirmed  that  it  was  ;  the  Julianists,  or 
Gajanites,  followers  of  Bishop  Julianus  or  Gajanus, 
denied  it.  The  former  were  consequently  called 
(Gr.)  Phthartolatrists,  (Lat.)  OorrupiicolcB  (Worship- 
pers of  the  corrupt) ;  the  latter,  AphthartodocetcB 
(Believers  or  Teachers  of  Inoorruption),  and  some- 
times— as  an  incorruptible  body  could  only  be 
apparent,  and  not  real — Phanlasiasts.  The  Aphthar- 
todocetce  split  again  on  this  other  point — whether  or 
not  Christ's  body  was  created  ;  the  Aktistetoi  (Gr. 
letizo,  to  create)  asserting  that  it  was  not  created, 
and  the  Ktistolatrists,  that  it  w<xs.  The  Severians, 
called  also,  after  one  of  their  bishops,  Theodosians, 
finally  got  the  upper  hand,  and  excommunicated 
their  opponents,  including  another  sect,  the 
Agnoetoi,  who  denied  that  Christ  as  a  man  was 
omniscient.  About  560,  the  Monophysite  Askus- 
nages,  and  after  him  the  Christian  philoso])her 
Philoponus,  ventured  to  speak  of  the  Three 
Persons  in  the  Godhead  as  Three  Gods.  This, 
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however,  was  reckoned  heretical  even  by  the 
M.  themselves,  and  was  the  occasion  of  .  a  large 
recession  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Monophysite  communities  continued  strongest  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  where  they  main- 
tained a  regular  ecclesiastical  order  under  their  own 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch ;  and  after 
the  Syrian,  Jakob  Baradseus  (Al-Baradai,  died  about 
578),  had  drawn  up  for  them  an  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution, they  formed  the  independent  churches  of  the 
Jacobites  (q.  v.)  and  Armenians.  See  Armenian 
Church.  The  Coptic  and  Abyssinian  chm-ches  are 
also  Monophysite  in  doctrine. 

MONO'POLI,  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
Terra  di  Bari,  situated  on  the  Adi'iatic  shore,  in  a 
pleasant  and  healthy  plain,  28  miles  east-south-east 
of  Bari.  Pop.  16,000.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Grecian 
origin,  the  name  in  Greek  signifying  the  solitary 
city.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  fortress 
constructed  in  1552  by  Charles  V.  The  neighbouring 
territory  yields  an  immense  quantity  of  ohve  oil. 

MONO'POLY,  from  the  Greek,  signifies  sole 
selling  or  individual  selling,  and  has  ^ways  been 
used  to  express  a  limitation  to  one  or  more  persons 
of  the  right  or  power  to  conduct  business  as  a 
trader.  It  is  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense  to 
express  something  injurious,  but  economic  science 
has  lately  very  much  narrowed  the  field  over  which 
its  injurious  character  is  supposed  to  extend.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  created  by  force;  if  it 
come  in  the  natural  course  of  trade,  it  is  generally 
beneficial.  Thus,  to  a  village  where  three  or  four 
traders  have  conducted  a  small  lazy  business,  draw- 
ing large  profits,  there  comes  a  capitalist,  who  sets 
up  a  large  concern  on  the  ready-money  system,  and, 
by  selling  good  articles  at  a  low  rate,  absorbs  all 
the  business.  He  is  of  course  abused  as  a  monopo- 
list by  the  ineffective  persons  he  has  superseded ; 
but  his  presence  is  a  blessing  to  the  community 
generally.  If,  however,  he  hacl  gone  to  the  village, 
not  to  compete  with  others,  but  with  a  royal  patent 
in  his  pocket  securing  to  him  the  exclusive  trade  of  tlie 
village,  as  he  could  sell  at  his  own  price,  and  make 
a  fortune  without  trouble,  he  would  of  course  be,  like 
the  old  royal  monopolists,  a  calamity  to  the  people. 

A  careful  distinction  must  be  preserved  between 
monopoly  and  property — that  is  to  say,  an  exclusive 
right  to  trade  must  be  separated  from  an  exclusive 
right  to  possess— for,  while  the  law  of  property 
exists,  possession  will  always  be  exclusive.  If, 
then,  a  trade  can  only  be  conducted  with  large 
capital,  it  must  fall  to  those  who  either  singly,  or 
by  co-operation,  can  cbmmand  that  capital;  and  the 
answer  to  all  complaints  on  the  part  of  others  is, 
that  since  capitalists  can  best  serve  the  public,  it  is 
best  for  the  public  that  capitalists  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  The  old  corn-laws  and  landed  property 
conjoined  to  produce  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  distinction.  The  power  of  producing  grain 
within  Britain  has  always  been  of  necessity  limited 
to  those  who  have,  either  as  owners  or  tenants,  the 
command  of  the  land.  Forfeit  all  the  land  in  the 
country  to-morrow,  and  proclaim  the  production  of 
grain  to  be  free,  the  result  would  only  be  a  change 
of  ownership ;  for  those  who  by  their  good-lucK, 
or  more  probably  by  their  power,  got  hold  of  rich 
old  wheat-lands,  would  produce  their  grain  much 
cheaper  than  those  who  got  the  poor  lands,  and, 
selling  the  produce  at  the  same  price,  would  pocket 
the  difl'erence,  which  would,  in  fact,  just  be  rent 

fained  by  them  as  the  new  landlords.  But  when 
ealers  oflTered  the  people  grain  from  abroad,  and 
the  corn-laws  rendered  it  impossible  to  seU  that 
grain  in  this  country,  then  there  was  a  monopoly  in 
favour  of  the  home-producer,  having  the  effect  of 
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artificially  raising  prices,  and  otherwise  disturbing 
trade. 

A  deal  of  legislation  was  wasted  by  our  ancestors 
in  enactments  to  prohibit  people  from  creating 
monopolies  by  that  fair  competition  which  is  now 
considered  the  true  healthy  development  of  trade. 
Some  account  of  them  and  of  their  repeal  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Engrossing.  When  British 
trade  was  increasing  in  the  16th  c,  it  found  some  old 
powers  alleged  to  be  inherent  in  the  royal  preroga- 
tive for  conferring  exclusive  trading  rights,  which 
led  to  much  oppression  and  loss.  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's parliament  of  1597,  a  complaint  was  made 
that,  for  the  benefit  of  favoured  courtiers,  oppressive 
monopolies  had  been  granted,  not  only  for  the  sale 
of  foreign  luxuries,  but  for  salt,  leather,  coal,  and 
other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption.  Queen 
Elizabeth  said  she  'hoped  her  dutiful  and  loving 
subjects  would  not  take  away  her  prerogative, 
which  is  the  choicest  flower  in  her  garden,  and  the 
principal  and  head  pearl  in  her  crown  and  diadem.' 
Pai'hament  returned  to  the  charge,  however,  in 
1601,  when,  on  the  reading  over  of  the  list  of  mon- 
opolies, a,  theatrical  scene  occurred  by  a,  member 
calling  out:  'Is  not  bread  among  the  number?' 
and  on  this  producing  a  sensation,  continuing : 
'Nay,  if  no  remedy  is  found,  bread  wiU  be  there 
before  the  next  parliament.'  In  1621,  parliament 
took  proceedings  against  Sir  GUes  Mompesson, 
charged  with  an  oppressive  use  of  his  patent's 
monopoly.  Four  years  afterwards,  an  act  was 
passed  limiting  this  power  in  the  crown.  It  leaves 
only  the  right  to  grant  a  limited  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  of  his  invention  to  any  inventor,  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  present  patent  law.  See 
Patent. 

MO WO'STOMA ,  a  genus  of  Trematoid  worms,  so 
called  from  having  only  a  single  sucker,  which  is 
situated  anteriorly,  and  surrounds  the  mouth.  It 
belongs  to  the  Trematoda  Digenea  (of  Van  Beneden), 
all  of  which  present  the  phenomena  of  alternation 
of  generations,  the  earlier  or  larval  forms  occurring 
chiefly  in  molluscs,  while  the  perfect  worms  are 
found,  for  the  most  part,  in  vertebrated  animals. 
Among  the  species  of  this  genus  occur  M.  flavum, 
found  in  waterfowl  (the  larva  being  the  Oercaria 
ephemera,  which  is  common  in  Planorbis,  &c),  M. 
muiabile,  found  in  various  birds,  and  M.  lentis.  The 
last-named  species  derives  its  specific  name  from 
its  having  been  found- by  Von  Nordmann  in  a  lens 
extracted  in  a  case  of  cataract.  Cobbold  and 
other  distinguished  helminthologists  are  inclined  to 
beheve  that  this  is  not  an  independent  species,  but 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  Distoma  ophthalmioUum 
of  Diesing. 

MO'liTOTHEISM,  the  term  u,9ually  employed  to 
denote  a  behef  in  the  numerical  unity  (unus  numero) 
of  the  Godhead,  or  belief  in  and  worship  of  one  God. 
It  is  thus  the  opposite  of  Polytheism  (q.  v.).  See 
Goi).  The  '  doctrine  of  the  Trinity '  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  incompatible  with  the  monotheism  taught 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  therefore  rejected  as  no  part 
of  his  teaching.  See  Unitarians.  Mohammedans 
and  Jews  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  'unity  of  God,' 
even  more  rigorously  in  some  respects  than  modern 
Gliristians,  at  least  they  reject  with  vehemence  the 
least  approach  to  a  Trinitarian  conception  of  the 
Deity.    The  rest  of  ms^nkind  are  polytheists. 

MONO'THEIjISM  (Gr.  monos,  single,  and 
thelema,  will),  a  modification  of  Eutyohianism  (q.v.), 
which  was  introduced  after  the  condemnation  of 
that  doctrine  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  It  con- 
sisted in  maintaining  that,  although  Christ  had  two 
natures,  yet,  these  natures  possessed  or  acted  by  but 
a  single  will,  the  human  will  being  merged  in  the 


divine,  or  absorbed  by  it.  The  author,  or  at  least 
the  most  active  propagandist  of  this  doctrine,  was 
Sergiiis,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  obtained 
for  it  the  support  of  the  Emperor  HeraeUus;  and 
its  progress  was  materially  forwarded  by  the  silence 
which,  at  the  instance  of  Sergius,  and  under  his 
representations,  the  pope,  Honorius  (q.  v.),  was 
induced  to  maintain  regarding  the  question.  The 
doctrine  was  formally  condemned  in  the  sixth 
general  council  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
680,  with  which  condemnation  it  is  commonly  said 
that  the  early  controversies  on  the  incarnation 
were  brought  to  a  close. 

MONOTEE'MATA  (6r.  monos,  single,  trema,  an 
opening),  the  lowest  order  of  vertebrata,  in  many  of 
their  characteristic  points  indicate  an  approximation 
to  birds.  The  skull  is  smooth ;  the  brain-case  very 
small  as  compared  to  the  face ;  the  snout  much 
prolonged,  and  the  jaws  unprovided  with  soft 
movable  lips,  and  not  furnished  with  teeth.  (In  the 
ornithorhynchus,  there  are  two  horny  plates  in  each 
half-jaw,  which  act  as  teeth,  while  in  the  echidna 
even  these  substitutes  for  teeth  are  wanting.)  The 
cranial  bones  coalesce,  as  a  bird's,  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  leave  no  signs  of  sutures.  The  external 
ear  is  altogether  absent;  while  the  eyes,  though 
small,  are  perfectly  developed. 

The  bones  of  the  shoulder,  forming  the  scapular 
arch,  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  mammals,  and 
in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  birds,  and  in  other 
respects  those  of  reptiles.  At  the  top  of  the  sternum 
is  a  T-shaped  bone,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
two  clavicles,  corresponding  to  the  furculum  in  the 
bird's  skeleton.  The  coracoid  bones,  which  in  other 
mammals  are  mere  processes  of  the  scapula,  are 
here  extremely  large,  and  assist,  as  in  birds,  in 


Monotremata : 
The  bvcast-bone  and  coUav-bone  of  tbe  Echidna. 
(From  Milne  Edward's  Zoology.) 
a,  acromi  or  process  of  scapula ;  d,  bone  corresponding  to 
the  usual  collar-bones  of  mammals  ;  h,  civity  for  the  arti- 
culation of  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  o,  the  prolongation  of 
the  scapula  to  the  sternum ;  C0,  the  coracoid  bone ;  s^  the 
sternum ;  c,  ribs. 

strengthening  the  soajjular  arch ;  while  the  scapulae 
themselves  are  produced  beyond  the  socket  of  the 
humerus  (the  glenoid  cavity),  so  as  to  articulate 
with  the  sternum. 

The  pelvis  is  provided  with  marsupial  bones, 
although  these  animals  do  not  possess  a  pouch. 

The  feet  have  five  toes,  armed  with  long  nails ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  hind-feet  of  the  males  are 
provided  with  a  perforated  spur-like  weapon,  which 
is  connected  with  a.  gland.  The  Australian  abori- 
gines believe  the  wounds  made  by  this  spur  to  be 
poisonous;  but  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  of 
the  fact. 

The  ovaries  are  analogous  to  those  of  birds,  the 
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right  ovary  being  comparatively  undeveloped,  while 
the  left  forma  a  racemiform  mass.  The  orifices  of 
the  urinary  canals,  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the 
generative  canal,  open,  as  in  birds,  into  a  common 
cloca,  from  which  circumstance  the  order  mono- 
tremata  derives  its  name.  The  mammary  glands, 
of  which  there  is  only  one  on  each  side,  are  not 
provided  with  nipples,  but  open  by  simple  sUts  on 
each  side  of  the  abdomen. 

This  order  includes  only  two  or  three  species,  aU 
natives  of  Australia  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which, 
however,  form  two  families — the  Omithorhynchidm 
(see  DtroK-BiLL),  and  the  EcMdnidce  (see  Echidna). 

JSTo  fossO  remains  of  any  animals  of  this  order 
have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

MOWOTROPA'CEjE,  a  small  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  allied  to  Ericece  and  Pyrolacece  ; 
but  remarkably  differing  from  both  in  their  habit. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants  with  scales  instead  of 
leaves,  and  grow  parasiticaUy  on  the  roots  of  pines 
and  other  trees,  in  the  northern  parts  -of  the  world. 
The  only  British  species  is  Monotropa  hypopitys, 
sometimes  called  Tellow  Bird's  Nest.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  pleasant  smelL 

MONRBA'LE,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
province  of  Palermo,  and  5  miles  south-west  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  on  the  flank  of  a  steep  bill. 
Pop.  14,000.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  palace,  several 
conventual  establishments,  and  possesses  a  healthy 
climate.  Its  chief  source  of  wealth  is  its  export 
trade  in  oil,  com,  and  fruit,  almonds  being  one  of 
its  most  important  products. 

MONRO,  Alexajtdee,  an  eminent  anatomist, 
and  founder  of  the  medical  school  of  Edin- 
burgh, styled  primus  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
son  and  sxtooessor,  was  bom  at  London,  September 
8,  1697.  His  grandfather.  Sir  Alexander  Monro 
of  Bearcrofts,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Charles  II. 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651,  was  afterwards 
an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar;  and  his  father, 
John  Monro,  for  some  years  a  surgeon  in  the  army 
of  King  William,  in  Flanders,  on  leaving  it,  entered 
into  practice  in  Edinburgh.  Alexander  studied  at 
Loudon  under  Cheselden,  at  Paris  under  Bouquet, 
and  at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave,  and  in  1719  passed 
as  a  siu-geon  at  Edinburgh.  In  January  1720,  he 
was  elected  by  the  town-council  first  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  university.  Of  the  establishment 
and  building  of  the  Koyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  he 
was  one  of  the  two  principal  promoters,  and  after  it 
was  opened,  he  dehvered  clinical  lectures  there  for 
the  l?enefit  of  the  students.  In  January  1756,  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  March  follow- 
ing was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh.  In  1759,  he  resigned  the 
anatomical  chair  to  his  youngest  son,  the  subject 
of  the  following  notice,  but  continued  his  clinical 
lectures  at  the  Infirmary.  His  principal  works 
are — Osteology,  or  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Bones  (Edin.  1726,  8vo) ;  Essay  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  (Lond.  1744,  8vo)  ;  Observations,  Ana- 
tomical and  Physiological  (Edin.  1758,  Svo) ;  and  an 
Account  of  the  Success  of  Inoculation  of  Small-pox 
in  Scotland  (Edin.  1765,  Svo).  He  was  secretary 
of  a  Society  at  Edinburgh,  which  published  six 
volumes  of  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,  many 
of  them  contributed  by  himself.  Two  more  volumes 
of  Essays,  Physical  and  Literary,  were  subsequently 
issued  by  the  same  Society,  xmder  the  name  of  the 
Philosophical  Society.  Dr  M.  died  July  10,  1767. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  of 
Paris. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  secundus,  an  eminent 
physician  and  medical  professor,  youngest  son  of 
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the  preceding,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  March  24, 
1733.  He  studied  at  the  imiversity  of  that  city ; 
and  in  October  1755,  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D. 
In  July  following,  he  was  appointed  joint  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  with  his  father  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  He  attended  for  some 
time  the  anatomical  lectures  of  Professor  MeckeU 
at  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  also  visited  Leyden. 
Admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  1758,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow,  1759,  and  was  afterwards  1' president.  On 
the  resignation  of  his  father  in  the  latter  year, 
he  became  tull  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  also 
succeeded  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  which  in  1783  was  incorporated  by  royal 
charter,  and  took  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1757,  he  published  at  JBerKn  a  short 
treatise,  De  Venis  Lymphaticis  Volvulosis,  in  support 
of  the  theory,  that  the  valvular  lymphatics  over  the 
whole  of  the  animal  body  are  one  general  system 
of  absorbents ;  which  led  to  a  controversy  with  Dr 
WiUiam  Hunter  of  London.  Among  his  other  works 
are — On  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Nervous 
System,  a  large  illustrated  foho  volume  (Edin.  1783) ; 
On  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  Pishes,  also  an 
illustrated  folio  volume  (Edin.  1785) ;  Description 
of  all  Hie  BurscB  Mucosae  of  the  Human  Body  (Edin. 
1788) ;  and  Three  Treatises  on  the  Brain,  tlie  Eye, 
and  the  Ear,  illustrated  by  plates  (Edin.  1797,  4to). 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Paris, 
Madrid,  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  other  learned  insti- 
tutions, and  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  Transactions  he 
contributed  various  papers.  In  1798,  his  son,  Dr 
Alexander  Monro,  tertius,  was  conjoined  with  him 
in  the  professorship ;  and  in  1808  he  finally  retired 
from  the  anatomical  chair,  and  from  his  extensive 
practice.  He  died  October  2,  1817,  in  his  87th 
year. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  tertius,  anatomical  pro- 
fessor, son  of  Dr  Alexander  Monro,  secundus,  born 
at  Edinburgh,  November  5,  1773,  was  educated  at 
the  High  School  and  university  of  that  city,  and 
studied  medicine,  anatomy,  and  surgery  in  London. 
In  1798,  he  became  joint  Professor  of  Anatomy 
with  his  father,  and  the  following  year  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.  In  1803,  he  instituted  the  class 
of  Practical  Anatomy  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh; and  ia  1808  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  anatomical  chair.  In  1828,  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh; and  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers 
to  its  Transactions.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  retired  from  his 
chair  in  1847,  with  the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Anatomy;  and  thus  endedthe  connection  between 
the  coUege  of  Edinburgh  and  the  family  of  Monro, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
He  died  at  his  seat  of  Craiglockart,  near  Edinburgh, 
March  10,  1859.  He  was  the  author  of  Observations 
on  Crural  Hernia,  plates  (Edin.  1803) ;  The  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Gullet,  Stomach,  and  Intestines, 
plates  (Edija.  1811) ;  Outlines  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body  (4  vols.  Svo,  Edin.  1813J ;  and  other 
professional  works. 

MONROE',  a  city  of  Michigan,  United  States  of 
America,  is  situated  on  the  river  Raisin,  2  miles 
from  Lake  Erie,  and  40  miles  south-west  of  Detroit. 
It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Michigan  Southern 
Railway.  It  has  a  large  court-house,  10  churches, 
woollen  manufactiu:es,  flour-mills,  &c.  Pop.  about 
5000. 

MONROE,  James,  fifth  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  April  28, 1758.  He  was  descended 
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from  a  Captain  Monroe  of  the  army  of  Charles  I.,  who 
emigrated,  with  other  CavaHera,  to  Virginia.  James 
M.  entered  the  revolutionary  army  at  the  age  of  18, 
as  a  cadet,  and  was  present  at  several  batties ;  but 
having  lost  his  rank  in  the  army  by  serving  as  aide- 
de-camp,  he  commenced  to  study  law  with  Jeflferson. 
In  1782,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
and  at  the  age  of  23,  to  the  Executive  Council. 
Next  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  movements  for  framing  a  new 
constitution.  He  joined  with  Patrick  Henry  and 
other  leading  States'  Rights  men  in  opposing  the 
ratification.  He  feared  the  power  and  encroachment 
of  the  Federal  government.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  by  Washington  as  minister  to  France,  and 
was  received  with  singular  enthusiasm  by  the 
revolutionary  government.  He  was,  however,  soon 
recalled,  for  having  too  decided  French  sympathies. 
In  1799,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia;  and 
in  1803  sent  by  Jefferson  as  minister  to  France,  to 
purchase  Louisiana,  which  vast  territory  he  secured 
for  15,000,000  dollars.  He  was  now  employed  for 
several  years  in  diplomacy  in  England  and  Spain. 
On  the  election  of  Mr  Madison  to  the  presidency,  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  performed  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  "War.  In  1816,  his  eminent 
services  were  rewarded  by  his  being  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  Democratic  Eepub- 
lieau  party,  and  he  made  himself  very  popular.  The 
acquisition  of  Florida  from  Spain,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  vexed  question  respecting  the  extension 
of  slavery  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  by  which, 
after  the  reception  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state,  the 
institution  was  prohibited  above  the  line  of  latitude 
36°  30',  helped  to  secure  his  re-election  in  1820.  His 
most  popular  acts,  perhaps,  were  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Mexico  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics,  and  the  promulgation  of  what  has 
since  been  called  the  'Monroe  Doctrine,'  in  which  he 
declared  the  American  policy  of  '  neither  entangling 
ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe,  nor  suffering  the 
powers  of  the  Old  World  to  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  the  New,'  and  that '  any  attempt  to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  would 
be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.'  In  1825,  he 
retired  to  his  seat  at  Oak  Hill,  Loudoun  County, 
Virginia;  but  he  still  continued  in  the  public 
service.  After  being  twice  president,  he  acted  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  visitor  of  the  university  of 
Virginia,  and  member  of  a  State  Convention;  but 
a  profuse  generosity  and  hospitality  caused  him  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  he  found  refuge 
with  his  relations  in  New  York,  where  he  died 
in  1831 — like  his  predecessors,  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
on  the  4th  of  July.  He  was  an  honourable  and 
able  statesman,  though  not  a  speaker  or  a  man  of 
brniiant  talents. 

MONS  (Flem.  Berghm),  an  important  fortified 
town  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  province  of  Hainault, 
on  the  Trouille,  35  nules  south-west  of  Brussels. 
Its  fortifications  have  been  renewed  and  strengthened 
since  1818.  The  immediate  vicinity  can,  he  laid 
under  water  by  altering  the  course  of  the  Trouille. 
The  Canal  de  Condi  connects  the  town  with  the 
Scheldt,  and  there  ia  communication  by  railway 
with  Brussels,  Valenciennes,  Charleroi,  Namur,  and 
Tournay.  Its  principal  architectural  ornament  is 
the  cathedral  of  St  Waudru,  dating  from  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries — a  master-piece  of  Gothic.  M. 
is  surrounded  by  walls  pierced  by  five  gates.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
cutlery,  small-wares,  and  sugar-refining.  The  vicinity 
forms  an  extensive  coal-field,  in  which  400  pits, 
giving  employment  to  upwards  of  26,000  hands,  are 
worked.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals,  flax, 
hemp,  horses,  and  cattle.    Pop..  26,660. 


M.,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station,  was  made  the  capital  of  Hainault  by 
Charlemagne  in  804.  During  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  it  was  frequently  the  object  of  contest 
between  France  and  Austria. 

MONSOO'N  (Malayan,  Mttaim)  is  derived  from 
the.Arabic  word  Mausim,  a  set  time  or  season  of  the 
year,  and  is  applied  to  those  winds  prevailing  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  blow  from  the  south-west  f'om 
April  to  October,  and  from  the  opposite  direction, 
or  north-east,  from  October  to  April.  The  existence 
of  these  winds  was  made  known  to  the  Greeks 
during  the  Indian  expeditions  of  Alexander,  and  by 
this  knowledge,  Hippalus  was  emboldened  to  sail 
across  the  open  sea  to  Muzeris,  the  emporium  of 
Malabar.  The  monsoons  depend,  in  common  with 
all  winds  whether  regular  or  irregular,  on  the 
inequaUty  of  heat  at  different  places  and  the  earth's 
rotation  on  its  axis ;  but  more  particularly  they  are 
occasioned  by  the  same  circumstances  which  produce 
the  trade-winds  and  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  being, 
in  fact,  the  combined  effect  of  these  two  sets  of 
causes. 

If  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth  were  entirely 
covered  with  water,  the  trade-winds  (see  Trade- 
winds)  would  blow  constantly  from  the  north-east 
in  the  north,  and  from  the  south-east  in  the  south 
of  the  torrid  zone,  with  a  belt  of  variable  winds 
and  calms  interposed;  the  whole  system,  follow- 
ing the  sun's  course,  moving  northward  from 
December  to  Jime,  and  southward  from  June  to 
December.  But,  especially  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, large  tracts  of  land  stretch  into  the 
tropics,  and  give  rise  to  the  extensive  atmospheric 
disturbances  for  which  those  parts  of  the  earth  are 
so  remarkable.  During  the  summer  half  of  the 
year,  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia  are 
heated  to  a  higher  degree  than  the  Indian  Ocean, 
while  Australia  and  South  Africa  are  much  colder. 
Aa  the  heated  air  of  Southern  Asia  expanda  and 
rises,  and  the  colder  air  from  the  south  flows  in  to 
supply  its  place,  a  general  movement  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Indian  Ocean  sets  in  towards  the 
north,  thus  giving  a  eowtherly  direction  to  the  wind ; 
but  as  the  air  comes  from  those  parts  of  the 
globe  which  revolve  quicker  to  those  which  revolve 
more  slowly,  an  easterly  direction  will  be  communi- 
cated to  the  wind;  and  the  combination  of  these 
two  directions  results  in  the  south-west  monsoon, 
which  prevails  there  in  summer.  Since,  during 
winter.  South  Asia  is  colder  than  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which,  again,  in  its  turn,  is  colder  than  South  Africa, 
a  general  motion  of  the  atmosphere  sets  in  towards 
the  south  and  west.  As  this  is  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  ordinary  trade-wind,  the  effect  in  winter 
is  not  to  change  the  direction,  but  only  to  increase 
the  velocity  of  the  trade- wind.  Thus,  while  south 
of  the  equator,  owing  to  the  absence  of  sufficiently 
large  tracts  of  land,  the  south-east  trade-winds 
prevail  throughout  the  year ;  on  the  north  of  the 
equator  we  find  the  south-west  monsoon  in  summer, 
and  the  north-east  in  winter;  it  being  only  in 
summer  and  north  of  the  equator  that  great 
changes  are  effected  in  the  direction  of  the  trade- 
wind. 

Similar,  though  less  strongly-marked  monsoons 
prevail  off  the  coasts  of  Upper  Guinea  in  Africa, 
and  Mexico  in  America.  The  east  and  west 
direction  of  the  shores  of  these  countries,  or  the 
large  heated  surfaces  to  the  north  of  the  seas  which 
wash  their  coasts,  produce,  precisely  as  in  the  case 
of  South  Asia,  a  south-west  monsoon  in  suminer. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  monsoon  off  the 
coast  of  Mozambique  is  easterly,  and  that  off 
the  coast  of  West  Australia  north-westerly.  The 
trade- winds  also  suffer  considerable  change  in  their 
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direction  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Peru,  Lower 
Guinea,  &e.  These,  though  sometimes  considered 
monsoons,  are  not  truly  such,  for  they  do  not 
change  their  directions  periodically,  so  as  to  he 
opposite  to  each  other,  like  true  monsoons,  hvit 
only  veer  through  a  few  points  of  the  compass. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  these  partial  deflections,  see 
Tkadb- WINDS. 

In  April,  the  north-east  monsoon  changes  into  the 
south-west ;  and  in  October,  the  south-west  into  the 
north-east.  These  times  depending  on  the  course 
of  the  sun,  and  consequently  varying  with  the 
latitude,  are  called  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons, 
and  are  generally  accompanied  by  variable  -winds, 
by  intervals  of  calm,  and  by  f m-ious  tempests  and 
hurricanes. 

Monsoons,  when  compared  with  the  trade-winds, 
will  be  found  to  play  a  most  beneficial  and  import- 
ant part  in  the  economy  of  the  globe.  Their 
greater  velocity,  and  the  periodical  changes  which 
take  place  in  their  direction,  secure  increased  faci- 
lity of  commercial  intercourse  between  different 
countries.  But  the  full  benefits  following  in  their 
train  are  not  seen  unless  they  be  considered  in  their 
i-elation  to  the  rainfall  of  Southern  Asia.  Indeed, 
the  fertility  of  the  greater  part  of  this  fine  region  is 
entirely  due  to  the  monsoons  ;  for  if  the  north-east 
trade-wind  had  prevailed  there  throughout  the  year. 
Central  and  Western  India,  and  many  other  places, 
would  only  have  been  scorched  and  barren  saharas. 
The  rainfall  of  India  depends  entirely  on  the  mon- 
soons. The  coast  of  Malabar  has  its  rainy  season 
during  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  brings  thither 
the  vapours  of  the  ocean.  On  the  Coromandel  coast, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  north-east  monsoon  which 
brings  the  rain  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The  two 
coasts  of  Hindustan  have  therefore  their  seasons 
reversed,  the  dry  season  of  the  one  corresponding 
with  the  wet  season  of  the  other. 

MO'NSTRANCB  (Lat.  monsirare,  to  shew), 
called  also  Ostbnsoky,  the  sacred  utensil  employed 
in  the  R,omau  Catholic  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  consecrated  host  for  the  adoration  of 
the  people,  as  well  while  it  is  carried  in  procession, 
as  when  it  is  exposed  upon  the  altar  on  occasions  of 
special  solemnity  and 
prayer.  The  use  of  the 
monstrance  probably 
dates  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi  in  the 
13th  century.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the 
foot  or  stand  upon 
which  it  rests,  and  the 
repository  ,  or  case  in 
which  the  host  is 
exhibited.  The  latter 
contains  a  small  semi- 
circular holder  called 
the  lunula,  or  orescent, 
in  v/hich  the  host  is 
fixed ;  and  it  appears 
anciently  to  Lave  been 
of  a  cylindrical  or 
tower-shaped  form,  in  the  central  portion  of  which, 
consisting  of  a  glass  or  crystal  cylmder,  the  host 
was  placed.  At  present,  it  is  more  commonly  in 
the  form  of  a  star  or  sun  with  rays,  the  central 
portion  of  which  is  of  glass  or  crystal,  and  serves 
to  permit  the  host  to  be  seen.  This  portion,  or 
at  least  the  orescent,  is  of  gold  or  of  silver  gilt ; 
the  rest  is  generally  cither  of  the  precious  metals, 
or  at  least  gdt  or  silvered,  although  the  lower  por- 
tion is  occasionally  of  bronze  artistically  wrought. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  of  most  costly  materials  and 
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workmanship.  The  monstrance,  like  the  other 
vessels  used  in  the  Eucharistic  service,  is  consecrated 
by  a  bishop,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  a  bishop.  By 
a  pe6uliar  usage  of  the  city  of  Lucerne,  in  Switzer- 
land, the  Eucharist  is  always  carried  in  the  mon- 
strance, when  being  borne  to  the  sick. 

MONSTRO'SITY,  in  Anatomy.  When  an 
infant,  or  the  young  of  any  animal,  comes  into  the 
world  impressed  with  morbid  changes,  which  occur 
only  in  fatal  life,  and  of  which  it  has  never  been 
observed  that  they  have  originated  in  the  same  way 
after  birth,  such  an  infant  or  young  animal  is  said 
to  be  a  monster  or  monstrosity.  Monsters  were 
formerly  regarded  as  prodigies  of  nature ;  and  in 
the  dark  ages,  their  occurrence  in  the  human  species 
was  usually  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  demons 
and  witches.  It  is  now  perfectly  understood  that 
the  formation  of  those  apparently  anomalous  beings 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  same  laws  as  those 
which  govern  the  formation  of  perfect  individuals — 
the  only  diflference  being,  that  these  laws  in  the 
case  of  monstrosity  are  more  or  less  arrested  or 
otherwise  perverted. 

Amongst  the  principal  causes  of  monstrosity  may 
be  mentioned  :  I.  Something  deficient  or  abnormal  in 
the  generative  matter  of  one  or  both  parents,  because, 
as  has  been  shewn  in  the  article  Heeeditabiness, 
malformations  are  frequently  transmitted  from  parents 
to  the  children.  Here  the  morbid  change  is  impressed 
upon  the  foatus  at  the  moment  of  impregnation.  2. 
Some  morbid  condition  of  the  maternal  organs  or 
constitution  may  exercise  a  disturbing  influence 
upon  development.  3.  Diseases  and  abnormal  states 
of  the  placenta,  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  and 
of  the  imibilioal  cord,  may  induce  an  arrest  of  devel- 
opment ;  for  example,  it  may  be  easily  understood 
how  abnormal  shortness  of  the  cord  may  favour  the 
origin  of  fissure  of  the  abdomen ;  while  a  cord  of 
disproportional  length  may  coil  round  one  of  the 
extremities,  and  by  constriction  may  dwarf  it,  or 
even  amputate  it.  4.  Morbid  influences  acting 
directly  on  the  fostus,  as  mechanical  injuries  and 
diseases  affecting  it,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
malformations.  From  the  experiments  of  several 
observers,  it  has  been  shewn,  that  by  submitting 
hens'  eggs  to  various  mechanical  influences  during 
incubation,  the  development  of  the  embryo  may  be 
interrupted,  or  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
rise  to  malformations  ;  and  many  observations  tend 
to  prove,  that  mechanical  influences  affecting  the 
womb  (kicks,  blows,  or  falls)  in  the  early  months 
of  pregnancy,  produce  certain  malformations,  by 
causing  an  arrest  of  development.  Moreover,  the 
fact,  that  certain  malformations  usually  occur  only 
in  twin  or  triplet  pregnancies,  favours  the  view, 
that  certain  monstrosities  are  due  to  pressure  and 
confined  space. 

Of  the  various  classifications  of  monstrosities,  the 
following  is  perhaps  the  best :  1.  Malformations  in 
which  certain  parts  of  the  noi-mal  body  are  entirely 
absent,  or  are  too  small.  2.  Malformations  produced 
by  fusion  or  coalescence  of  organs.  3.  Malformations 
in  which  parts  naturally  united,  as  in  the  mesial  line 
of  the  body,  are  separated,  and  clefts  or  fissures 
occur.  4.  Malformations  in  which  natm-al  ofienings 
are  closed.  5.  Malformations  of  excess,  or  in  which 
certain  parts  have  attained  a  disproportional  size. 
6.  Malformations  in  which  one  or  more  parts  have 
an  abnormal  position.  7.  Malformations  of  the 
generative  organs. 

The  first  class  includes  (1)  completely  shapeless 
malformations,  in  which  the  monster  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  lump  or  mass,  with  no  indication  of 
definite  organs  ;  (2)  malformations  which  consist  of 
only  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  trunk,  with  no 
head  or   extremities;    (3)   trunkless    monsters,  in 
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which  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  are  wanting, 
and  little  more  than  a  rudimentary  head  is  present, 
■which,  instead  of  neck  and  trunk,  is  furnished  with 
a  pouch-like  appendage,  containing  rudimentary 
viscera  and  pieces  of  bone ;  (4)  malformations  in 
which  the  head,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  are  wanting,  constituting  aoephalio 
monsters,  which  are  by  no  means  rare,  the  number 
of  recorded  cases  in  the  human  subject  being  over 
100 ;  (5)  malformations  in  which  the  whole  head  is 
not  absent,  but  some  of  its  component  parts  are 
wanting — as,  for  example,  the  brain,  some  of  the 
cranial  bones,  the  nose,  or  the  eyes ;  (6)  cases  in 
which  the  extremities  are  absent  or  imperfect  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree — for  example,  they  may  be 
mere  stumps,  with  the  fingers  and  toes  either  absent 
or  rudimentary,  or  the  hands  and  feet  may  appear 
to  exist  independently  of  arms  and  legs,  and  to  be 
inserted  immediately  into  the  trunk;  (7)  cases  in 
which  all  the  organs  may  be  present,  but  some  of 
them  may  be  too  small — thus,  there  may  be  general 
dwarfishness,  or  the  head  or  limbs  may  be  abnor- 
mally small.  None  of  the  monsters  of  this  class, 
except  those  included  in  the  last  two  groups,  are 
viable. 

In  the  second  dans  are  included  such  cases  as  (1) 
the  vai'ious  forms  of  cyclopia,  or  coalescence  of  the 
eyes ;  these  malformations  are  not  very  rare  in  the 
human  subject,  and  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
pigs  and  other  animals;  although  usually  born 
ahve,  these  monsters  are  not  viable  ;  (2)  coalescence 
of  the  lower  extremities  either  into  a  common  limb, 
which  supports  two  feet,  or  into  an  undefined  tail- 
like mass ;  (3)  minor  amalgamations,  which  do  not 
affect  vitality,  as  more  or  less  perfect  coalescence  of 
the  fingers  and  toes. 

The  third  class  embraces  such  cases  as  (1)  fissures 
of  the  cranium,  which  are  generally  due  to  hydro- 
cephalus in  the  foetus  ;  (2)  harelip  and  cleft  palate  ; 
(3)  fissures  on  the  neck,  whose  origin  is  due  to  the 
respiratory  clefts — ^whioh,  during  the  formation  of  the 
embryo,  appear  in  the  cervical  region,  not  uniting 
at  an  early  stage,  as  in  the  normal  condition,  but 
remaining  more  or  less  open;  (4)  fissures  of  the 
vertebral  arches  of  the  spinal  column,  occasioning 
the  affection  knovi'n  as  spina  bifida;  (5)  fissures  of 
the  thorax,  in  which  case  the  lungs  or  heai-t  are  more 
or  less  exposed  ;  (6)  fissures  of  the  abdomen. 

The  maKormations  of  the  fourth  class  include 
congenital  closure  of  the  anus,  the  mouth,  the 
nostrils,  &c. 

The  malformations  of  the  fi/l!i  class  may  be 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  according  as  certain  parts 
are  too  large,  or  there  are  supernumerary  organs. 

The  sixth  class  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces 
many  varieties.  One  or  more  parts  may  be  dispro- 
portionally  large — as,  for  example,  the  head  in  cases 
of  congenital  hydrocephalus ;  or  there  may  be  one 
or  several  supernumerary  organs — a  sub-class  which 
presents  a  very  great  range,  from  the  simplest  cases, 
in  which  a  single  joint  of  a  finger  is  supernumerary, 
to  those  of  a  highly,  complicated  nature,  when  two 
or  even  three  bodies  are  united  by  some  one  point. 
There  may  be  a  single  head  and  trunk  and  super- 
numerary parts — as,  for  example,  supernumerary 
teeth,  vertebrae  (giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  taU 
in  the  human  subject),  ribs,  mammse,  fingers,  toes, 
&c.;  or  there  may  be  malformations  with  more 
than  one  head  and  trunk — double,  or  even  triplet 
monsters.  This  sub-class  is  divisible  into  two 
groups,  according  as  the  united  individuals  are 
equally  developed,  or  as  only  one  is  developed ;  the 
second  being  more  or  less  atrophied,  and  forming  a 
parasitic  appendage  to  the  first.  As  examples  of  the 
first  group,  we  mention  (1)  duplication  of  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  vertebral  column ;  (2)  dupli- 


cation of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities, 
while  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  single,  or  fused  into 
one  another  (in  this  group,  we  must  place  the  twin- 
monster,  Eita  Christma,  who  was  born  in  Sardinia 
in  March  1829,  and  was  brought  alive  to  Paris, 
where  she  died  in  the  November  of  that  year) ;  (3) 
almost  complete  dupHoatiou,  with  separation  of  the 
two  bodies,  except  at  a  single  spot,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Siamese  twins ;  (4)  triplet  monsters,  such  as 
the  child  with  three  heads  born  in  1832  in  Catania 
(see  Geoffroy  St  HUaire,  Histoire  des  Anomalies  de 
V Organisation,  vol.  iii.  p.  327).  To  the  second  group 
belong  such  cases  as  the  following :  (1)  a  perfect 
individual  may  bear  on  its  head  another  head,  with 
traces  of  the  rest  of  the  body ;  (2)  on  a  well-devel- 
oped body,  a  second,  smaller  and  defective  one,  may 
be  situated,  which,  after  birth,  does  not  increase  in 
size ;  (3)  in  a,  more  or  less  perfectly  developed 
individual,  there  may  be  concealed,  commonly  in  the 
abdomen,  parts  of  a  second  individual — a  condition 
which  has  received  the  name  of  fcelus  in  fcetu,  and 
which  is  most  probably  caused  by  the  inclusion  of 
one  germ  by  another. 

To  the  sixth  class  bdong  (1)  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  reversing  of  the  position  of  the  internal 
organs — when  the  heart  and  spleen  lie  upon  the 
right,  and  the  liver  and  ccecum  ou  the  left  side  ;  (2) 
anomalies  in  the  course  and  distribution  of  indi- 
vidual vessels. 

The  malformations  constituting  the  seventh  class 
have  been  sufliciently  noticed  in  the  article  Hek- 
MAPHEODITISM. 

The  term  Teratology  (from  the  Greek  words  leras, 
a  prodigy,  and  IBgos,  a  discourse)  is  now  frequently 
applied  to  the  history  and  science  of  monstrosities. 
—For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Geofiroy  St  Hilaire,  Histoire  des 
Anomalies  de  V Organisation  (3  vols.  1832 — 1836) ; 
Otto,  MoTistrorum  Sexceniorum  Desa'iptio  Anatomica 
(1841) ;  and  to  the  article  '  Teratology,'  by  Vrolik,  in 
The  CiiclopcEdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

MONSTEOSITY,  in  Botany,  is  a  malformation 
or  abnormal  development  of  any  part  of  a  plant.  It 
may  take  place,  however,  at  any  period  of  the 
growth  of  a  plant,  as  to  any  new  organ  that  is 
developed,  and  sometimes  merely  affects  a  parti- 
cidar  organ  or  some  portion  of  a  plant,  as  a  particular 
leaf,  flower,  petal,  sepal,  &c.,  or  the  leaves  or  flowers 
of  a  particular  branch,  whilst  in  other  cases  aU  the 
organs  of  the  same  kind  exhibit  the  same  abnormal 
character.  As  in  animals,  it  is  n'ow  well  known 
that  monstrosities  in  plants  are  the  result  of  special 
conditions  affecting  the  operation  of  ordinary- 
natural  laws ;  and  the  study  of  monstrosities  is 
very  important  in  relation  to  that  of  the  nature, 
development,  and  metamorphosis  of  organs.  In  the 
article  Metamorphosis  of  Organs,  some  of  the  most 
frequent  monstrosities  are  alluded  to.  Monstrosities 
in  plants  are  not  always,  as  in  animals,  reckoned 
deformities.  Double  flowers  aff'ord  a  familiar  example 
of  an  opposite  kind ;  although  with  regard  to  the 
plant  itself  they  have  the  effect  of  unfitting  it  for 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  perfect  plant,  reproduc- 
tion by  seed. 

MONTAGNA'NA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Padua,  situated  pleasantly  on 
the  banks  of  a  canal,  II  Eiumicello,  32  miles 
south-west  of  Padua.  It  is  still  protected  by  walls 
and  towers,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  palace. 
Pop.  8200.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  spun-silk,  wool, 
hemp,  and  coarse  cotton  textures. 

MONTAGNAKDS,  or  simply  Montagne,  'the 
Mountain,'  the  name  given  to  the  extreme  democratic 
politicians  in  the  first  French  Eevolution,  because 
they  seated  themselves  on  the  higher  benches  of 
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the  hall  in  which  the  National  Convention  met. 
Their  principal  members  were  Danton,  Marat, 
Robespierre,  St  Just,  and  CoUot  d'Herbois,  the  men 
who  introduced  'the  Eeign  of  Terror.'  The  opposite 
party  of  the  'Plain'  (Plaine)  were  the  Girondists 
(q.  v.),  who  sat  on  the  lowest  benches  on  the 
floor  of  the  house.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Girondists,  this  part  of  the  house  was  styled  the 
'marsh  or  swamp'  (marais),  and  included  all  the 
subservient  members  whose  votes  were  under  the 
control  of  'the  Moimtain.'  A  few  leading  men 
gave  all  its  strength  and  formidable'  character  to 
the  party  of  the  Mountain.— After  1848,  the  extreme 
party  in  the  National  AssemUy,  composed  of  revo- 
lutionary democrats'  and  communists,  sometimes 
flattered  itself  with  the  designation  of  '  the  Moun- 
tain;' but  events  proved  that  it  possessed  nothing 
of  the  genius,  though  it  shewed  all  the  malignity 
of  its  terrible  predecessor. 

MONTAGU,  Family  of.  This  noble  family 
are  said,  by  Burke,  to  derive  their  name,  which  in 
Latin  was  and  is  always  written  De  Monte  Acuto, 
from  a  place  in  Normandy ;  and  the  first  of  the 
Montagus  who  settled  in  England  was  a  warrior 
who  came  over  in  the  train  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Moreton  at  the  Conquest.  Eive  centuries  later,  we 
find  his  descendant,  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  Lord 
Chief-justice,  in  succession,  of  the  courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  under  Henry  VIII.,  who 
also  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  wiU 
and  guardians  of  his  son  Edward.  His  grandson, 
who  was  a  distinguished  orator,  represented  the 
city  of  London  in  parliament;  and  having  been 
Lord  Chief-iustice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  Lord  Treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Manchester.  The  second  earl 
gained  distinction  as  a  general  in  the  Parhamen- 
tary  army,  and  more  particularly  by  his  victory  over 
Prince  Rupert  at  Marston  Moor;  but  he  scrupled 
to  take  part  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
Charles,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
House  of  Peers  who  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Charles 
IL  on  his  restoration.  This  nobleman's  grandson 
enthusiastically  espoused  the  cause  of  WiUiam  IIL, 
imder  whom  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Limerick.  He  was 
subsequently  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  to 
the  courts  of  France  and  Vieima,  and  eventually 
was  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Manchester  by 
George  L  The  title  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  descend- 
ant, the  7th  duke.  Other  branches  of  the  M. 
family  were  ennobled  in  the  persons  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  the  Duke 
of  Montagu,  but  the  last  two  titles  both  became 
extinct  before  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 

MONTAGU,  Ladt  Mary  Woktlby,  was  eldest 
daughter  of  Evelyn,  Earl,  and  afterwards  (1715) 
Duke  of  Kingston.  She  was  bom  about  1690,  and 
is  said  to  have  received  a  classical  education.  When 
only  eight  years  of  age,  she  was  introduced  by  her 
father  to  the  famous  Kit-Gat  Glnb,  and  formally 
admitted  a  member.  Her  fond  and  pleasure-loving 
father  allowed  her  to  educate  herself.  She  is  even 
said  to  have  taught  herself  Latin.  She  became 
attached  to  Mr  E.  Wortley  Montagu,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whose  cousin,  Charles  Mon- 
tagu, was  created  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  by  George  L  As  the 
match  was  disapproved  of  by  the  families,  she  was 
obliged  to  elope  before  she  could  marry  him.  On 
the  accession  of  George  L,  she  came  to  London 
with  her  husband,  who  was  a  Whig.  Lady  Mary's 
beauty  and  wit  attracted  universal  admiration  at 
court.  She  was  in  habits  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  Addison  and  Pope,  the  latter  becoming  her 
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enthusiastic  admirer,  and  writing  '  flames  and  rap- 
tures '  for  her,  until  his  passion  '  came  to  a  climax 
in  an  impertinence,  and  was  extinguished  by  a 
box  on  the  ear,  or  some  such  rebuff.'  In  1716, 
Mr  Wortley  Montagu  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Constantinople.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Lady  Mary,  who,  on  her  journey,  and  during  her 
residence  in  the  Levant/  wrote  the  well-known 
Letters,  which  form  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful books  in  our  language.  The  weaknesses  of  a 
somewhat  vain  and  capricious  temper  fade  into 
forgetfulness,  when  we  remember  the  strong  sense, 
enlightened  courage,  and  generous  perseverance 
which  introduced  into  Europe  the  practice  of 
inoculation,  which  she  witnessed  in  Tiirkey.  She 
had  so  much  faith  in  its  safety,  that  she  tried  it  first 
on  her  own  son.  See  Inoculatioit.  After  her 
return  to  England,  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Twick- 
enham, and  renewed  her  intimacy  with  Pope.  But 
poKtical  soon  led  to  personal  differences,  and  these 
resulted  in  one  of  the  most  famous  literary  feuds  of 
the  18th  century.  The  immediate  occasion  of  it  was 
the  publication  by  Lady  Mary  of  her  Town  Eclogues. 
She  was  fiercely  assailed  by  both  Swift  and  Pope, 
and  was  not  slow  to  retaliate.  In  l737,  she  left  her 
country  and  her  husband  (for  reasons  that  are  not 
known),  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Italy,  chiefly 
at  Lovero,  in  the  province  of  Venice.  Her  husband 
died  in  1761.  At  the  request  of  her  daughter,  now 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  she  died  2l3t  August  1762.  A  collected 
edition  of  her  works,  with  life,  was  published  by 
her  great-grandson,  the  late  Lord  Wharncliffe,  in 
1836,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1861. 

MONTAIGNE,  Michel  Eyquem  de,  a  distin- 
guished French  moral  philosopher,  was  born  in 
1533,  at  his  paternal  home  of  Montaigne,  in  Peri- 
gord.  In  accordance  with  his  father's  eccentric 
ideas  on  education,  he  was  taught,  and  suffered  only 
to  speak  Latin  from  his  earliest  infancy,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  acquired  such  a  perfect  mastery 
over  the  language,  that  when,  in  his  tenth  year, 
he  entered  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  his  masters, 
Grouohi,  Buchanan,  and  Muret,  were  almost  afraid 
to  address  him.  On  the  expiration  of  his  course  of 
studies,  which  were  directed  to  law,  he  received,  in 
1554,  the  appointment  of  councillor  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux;  but  being  possessed  of  ample 
means,  and  having  no  inclination  for  a  public  life, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  various 
schools  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  compliance  with  whose  wish 
he  had  made  a  translation  of  the  natural  theology 
of  Raymundus  Sebondus  (Paris,  1569),  he  retired  to 
his  ancestral  estate,  where  he  lived  in  retirement 
during  the  terrible  season  of  religious  oppression 
which  desolated  France  for  so  many  years.  During 
this  period,  1580^  he  composed  the  first  two  books 
of  his  celebrated  Essais,  the  third  portion  of  which 
appeared  in  1588,  after  his  return  from  an  extensive 
course  of  travels,  which  he  had  undertaken  partly 
to  escape  from  the  plague,  and  partly  for  the 
improvement  of  his  own  health,  and  during  which 
he  visited  Rome,  and  was  received  with  signal 
favour  by  the  pope.  M.'s  Essais,  although  not 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  beheving  Christian,  or 
marked  by  the  reticence  and  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion which  modern  refinement  demands,  are  very 
extraordinary  productions,  not  only  for  the  learning 
and  sound  reasoning  which  they  manifest,  but  also 
for  the  frank  and  Hberal  tone  in  which  social  ques- 
tions are  discussed,  notwithstanding  that  the  author 
wrote  at  a  period  when  religious  differences  and 
party  feelings  blinded  the  judgments  of  men.  M.'s 
ethics  were  those  of  Seneca  and  the  other  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  times,  whose  works  he  had  so 
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thorougMjr  mastered ;  and,  judged  from  our  point 
of  view,  his  morality  ia  that  of  a  virtuous  paean 
merely ;  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  turmoil  of 
civE  war,  and  the  consequent  disorganisation  of 
society,  together  with  the  low  ebb  of  literature  in 
France  at  that  period,  we  must  do  justice  to  the 
great  merit  of  the  writer,  and  the  influences  for 
good  which  his  writings  exerted.  M.  wag  a  constant, 
and  occasionally  a  successful  mediator  between  the 
party  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  that  of  the  Guises, 
and  stood  in  relations  of  friendship  with  men  of  all 
creeds.  He  died  in  1592,  as  an  avowed  member  of 
the  Church  of  E.ome,  in  whose  doctrines  he  pro- 
fessed implicit  faith,  notwithstanding  the  sceptical 
bias  which  he  had  through  life  been  at  no  pains  to 
conceal.  Numerous  editions  have  appeared  of  his 
Essais,  among  which  we  may  instance  those  of  De 
Coste  (5  vols.  Hag.  1727),  and  Victor  Leolerc  (Paris, 
1826).  Nearly  200  years  after  his  death,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  at  Montaigne  of  the  MS.  of  his 
travels,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1774,  under 
the  title  of  Journal  de  Voyage  de  M.  de  M.  en 
Italie  par  la  Suisse  et  VAllemagne.  Translations 
of  the  Essais  exist  in  almost  all  the  European 
languages ;  the  best  English  translation  is  that  by 
Cotton.  The  best  biographies  of  M.  are  by  Griin 
(Paris,  1855) ;  Payen  (Paris,  1856) ;  and  Bayle  St 
John  (Loud.  1857). 

MONTALOI'NO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the 
province  of  Siena,  and  22  miles  south-south-east  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  stands  on  a  hiU  in  the  midst 
of  valleys,  and  enjoys  a  fine  equable  climate.  Pop. 
6573.  The  wine  of  M.  is  in  high  repute  throughout 
Tuscany. 

MONTALEMBERT,  Chaeles  Poebes,  Comtb 
DE,  was  born  in  April  1810  of  an  ancient  family  of 
Poitou.  His  father  was  created  a  peer  of  France 
under  the  Restoration,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
was  minister  of  the  French  court  in  Sw;eden.  His 
mother  was  of  the  Scottish  family  of  Forbes,  to 
which  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  M.'s  remark- 
able familiarity  vrith  the  English  language,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  and  strong  admu:ation  of  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  England.  Although 
his  more  advanced  studies  were  carried  on  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  a  considerable  part  of  his  youth  was 
spent  in  Sweden ;  and  the  iirst  work  by  which  he 
was  brought  into  notice,  was  a  pamphlet  on  Sweden, 
which  he  pubUshed  in  his  nineteenth  year.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  M.  succeeded  to  his  honours, 
and  to  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  But  his 
earliest  public  appearance  was  in  what  may  be  truly 
considered  as  the  great  labour  of  his  life,  a  joint 
effort  in  which  he  associated  himself  with  the  Abbg 
Lacordaire  (q.  v.)  and  other  friends,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  recent  charter,  by  estab- 
lishing a  free  school  for  Catholic  education,  inde- 
pendent, as  well  of  the  university,  as  of  all  other 
state  influence.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
police  to  interfere  arbitrarily  with  this  project, 
became  the  subject  of  a  trial  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  M.  rendered  memorable  by  his  first 
speech,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  upon  record,  and  a 
clear  foreshadowing,  not  alone  of  the  eloquence,  but 
of  the  bold  and  uncompromising  earnestness  in  the 
cause  of  his  church  and  of  the  common  interests  of 
religious  liberty,  which  have  constantly  characterised 
his  later  career.  Of  the  struggle  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  France  against  what  mey  regarded  as  the 
arbitrary  monopoly  of  education  which  was  claimed 
for  the  university,  M.  was  for  many  years  the  leader 
and  the  champion ;  and  in  the  various  works  in  the 
preparation  of  which  he  employed  all  his  leisure 
from  public  duties,  his  Life  of  St  Mimbeth  of 
Hunga/ry,  his  ii/e  and  Kmea  of  St  Anaeim,  and, 


above  all,  in  an  appeal  On  the  Duty  of  OathoUce  on  the 
Question  of  Freedom  of  Education,  which  he  wrote 
during  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Madeira  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health  in  1843,  he  never  ceased  to 
advocate  the  same  principles.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  M.,  true  to  his  former  professions, 
was  one  of  the  first  of  his  party  to  accept  of  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  to  use  the  actual  means 
at  his  disposal  for  the  furtherance  of  the  views 
which  he  had  consistently  advocated.  He  was 
elected  member  of  the  National,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  for  a  time 
contrived,  while  he  continued  the  same  line  of 
policy  as  regards  church  interests,  to  give  a  general 
support  to  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
president  of  the  republic.  His  first  break  with  that 
government  was  on  the  question  of  the  proposed 
confiscation  of  the  Orleans  property ;  and  after,  the 
coup  d'itat  of  December,  the  breach  became  irrecon- 
cilable. From  that  time,  M.  has  been  the  most 
unbending  and  implacable  assailant  of  the  arbitrary 
repression  of  public  opinion  which  has  characterised 
the  later  measures  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  brUliant 
and  enthusiastically  admiring  pictures,  which  in  his 
Political  Future  of  England,  he  has  drawn  of  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  that  country, 
derive  much  of  their  briUianoy  and  vigour  from  the 
covert  but  palpable  contrast  with  the  condition  of 
the  author's  native  land  which  points  them  all. 
His  Catholic  Interests  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  his 
Pi^ts  IX.  and  Lord  Pahnerston,  and  his  numberless 
contributions  to  the  Correspondent,  a  journal  estab- 
lished by  him  in  concert  with  a  number  of  friends, 
have  furnished  him  with  that  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussion from  which  he  has  been  otherwise  debarred 
by  his  exclusion  from  public  Ufe.  Many  of  his  later 
essays  have  been  devoted  to  advocacy  of  the  cause 
of  Poland. 

MONTA'NTJS,  a  celebrated  heresiarch  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  was  a  Phrygian  by  birth, 
and  made  his  first  public  appearance  about  160  a.d., 
in  the  village  of  Ardabar,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia 
and  Mysia.  He  was  brought  up  in  heathenism, 
but  appears  to  have  embraced  Christianity  with  all 
the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  which  his  countrymen 
were  noted.  Neander,  in  his  Kirchengeachichte, 
endeavours  to  explain  his  character  and  tendencies 
on  the  supposition  of  his  possessing  an  essentially 
Phrygian  temperament,  and  the  Ettle  we  know 
concerning  him  renders  this  highly  probable.  The 
frenzy,  the  paroxysms,  the  fierce  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, that  marked  the  old  Phrygian  priests  of 
Cybele  and  Bacchus,  are  repeated  under  less  savage, 
but  not  less  abnormal  conditions  in  the  ecstasies, 
somnambulisms,  and  passion  for  self-immolation — 
for  what  else  was  their  strong  thirst  for  martyrdom  ? 
^of  the  Montanists.  According  to  ApoUinaris  of 
Hierapolis  (quoted  by  Eusebius  m  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  chap.  16th),  M.'s  followers  were  exclusively 
Phrygians ;  but  this  is  not  correct,  though  it  is  easy 
to  see,  from  what  we  have  said,  why  his  views  should 
have  laid  strong  hold  on  that  race  of  excitable  and 
superstitious  Asiatics. 

M.'s  stand-point  was,  in  theory,  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  occupied  by  the  Gnostic  sects;  yet,  in 
practice,  it  led  to  a  similar  exclusiveness  and 
sectarianism.  He  believed  in  the  constancy  of 
supranatural  phenomena  within  the  church.  The 
miraculous  element,  particularly  the  prophetic 
ecstasy,  was  not  removed ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
necessity  for  it  was  greater  than  ever.  He  con- 
sidered those  only  to  be  true  or  perfect  Christians 
who  possessed  the  inward  prophetic  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — they  were  the  true  church;  and 
the  more  highly  gifted  were  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  genuine  successors  of  the  apostles,  in  preference 
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to  the  mere  outwardly  consecrated  bishops.  Thus, 
they  formed  a,  religious  aristocracy,  as  arrogant  as 
the  Gnostics ;  the  difference  between  the  two 
simply  being,  that  the  Montanists  prided  themselves 
on  a  kind  of  inflamed  inspiration,  and  the  Gnostics 
on  a  calm  and  serene  illumination  of  the  reason. 
Neither  party  wished  to  recede  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  rather  to  exist  as  an  esoteric  body 
■within  its  pale.  It  was  persecution,  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  their  own  insolent  obstinacy,  that  forced 
them  into  a  sectarian  course.  M.  did  not  meddle 
directly  ^vith  the  creed  of  the  church ;  in  fact,  he 
was  not  a  thinker,  nor  a  man  of  almost  any  import- 
ance intellectually.  His  efforts  were  confined  to 
stirring  up  the  Christians  generally  to  fresh  religious 
life — to  a  belief  in  a  fresh  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost !  At  first,  M.  contented  himself  with  pre- 
dicting fresh  persecutions,  exhorting  men  to  greater 
strictness  and  holiness  of  life,  and  announcing 
judgments  to  come  upon  the  persecutors ;  but  his 
idea  of  his  own  mission  afterwards  became  more 
exalted,  and  he  claimed  to  be  in  a  very  special  sense 
a  prophet  of  God-^the  organ  chosen  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  purify,  enlighten,  and  advance  the  church. 
Among  the  things  on  which  the  Montanists  laid 
stress,  was  an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  scorn  of  perse- 
cution, and  love  of  martjTdom ;  connected  with 
these,  and,  indeed,  flowing  from  them,  was  an 
aversion  to  second  marriages,  and  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Lapsed  (q.  v.).  Like  other  enthusiasts, 
they  also  were  fiirm  believers  in  the  near  approach 
of  the  Millennium  (q.  v.),  and  in  the  personal 
advent  of  Christ.  Two  '  prophetesses,'  PrisciUa  and 
MaximUla,  were  associated  with  M.  in  his  work. 
A  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  M.  and  his  followers 
from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  issued  by  Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome.  The 
Montanists  at  once  proceeded  to  organise  them- 
selves as  a  distinct  sect.  They  found  a  singularly 
able  apologist  in  Tertullian  (who  became  a  Montauist 
about  200  A.D.),  and  continued  to  exist  till  the  6th 
century. 

MOIfTARGIS,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Loiret,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  canals  of 
Orleans  and  Briare  with  that  of  Loing,  40  miles 
east-north-east  of  the  city  of  Orleans.  M.  has  some 
cloth  and  leather  mamifactures,  and  considerable 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  &o.  Pop.  7940. — In  its  vicinity 
is  an  extensive  forest  of  the  same  name. 

MONTAUBAN  (Lat.  Mom  Alhanus),  a  town 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn-et- 
Garonne,  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  country 
on  a  plateau  between  the  rivers  Tarn  and  Tescou, 
32  miles  north  of  Toulouse.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  fine  cathedral  in  the  Italian  style, 
finished  in  1739,  built  on  the  site  of  a  still  older 
monastery,  the  Mons  Aureolus  (Golden  Hfll),  and 
is  a  well-built,  hamisome  town.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  brick.  Besides  having  considerable 
manufactures,  it  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  wine, 
grain,  leather,  &c.  M.  was  founded  in  1144 
by  Count  Ali)honse  of  Toulouse,  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  in  1317,  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion in  1572,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  civil 
wars  that  ensued.  It  has  acquired  historical  cele- 
brity as  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots. 
Protestantism  still  exists  uere,  and  maintains  both 
an  academy  and  a  theological  college.  Pop. 
16,492. 

MONTBBLIARD  (Ger.  MSmpelgard),  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  36  miles 
north-east  of  Besanson.  It  lies  in  a  valley  between 
the  Vosges  and  Jura  Mountains,  is  sm-mounted  by 
an  old  chateau,  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  carries  on 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  and  silks. 
Hi 


Clocks,  watches,   and  agrionltixral  implements  are 
also  made.     Pop.  5852. 

MONT  BLANC,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe,  and,  according  to  the  latest  measurements, 
15,781  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  is  one  of  the  Graian  Alps,  and  is  situated  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Savoie,  France,  close  to 
the  Italian  frontier,  and  37  miles  south  of  the  east  end 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  vales  of  Chamouni 
and  Mount joie  lie  on  the  west,  and  those  of  Ferret 
and  AUge  Blanche  on  the  east  side  of  it.  The 
waters  which  spring  from  its  western  slopes  are 
drained  off  to  the  Arve,  and  thence  to  the  Rhone, 
while  those  which  rise  on  the  east  side  are  feeders 
of  the  Dora  Baltea,  a  tributary  of  the  Po.  It  has  3 
snow-clad  peaks,  and  36  glaciers,  of  which  16  lie  on 
the  north,  and  20  on  the  south  side.  The  highest 
summit  is  a  narrow  ridge  50  yards  by  16,  called  La 
Basse  du  Dromedaire,  covered  with  firm  snow,  and 
very  steep  towards  the  north.  In  1760,  Saussure 
offered  a  prize  for  the  discovery  of  a  practicable 
route  to  the  summit  of  Mont  B.,  which  was  gained, 
in  June  1786,  by  Jacques  Balmat,  a  guide.  Saus- 
sure himself  ascended  the  mountain  the  following 
year;  and  the  same  feat  has  since  been  performed 
by  many,  especially  since  Albert  Smith  published 
the  well-known  pictorial  and  dramatic  description 
of  his  ascent  in  1851. 

MONT  CENTS.    See  Cejtis. 

MONT  DB  PIBTB,  called  in  Italy  Montb  di 
PlETA,  a  charitable  institution,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  lend  money  to  the  very  poor  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest.  It  had  its  origin  at  the  close  of  the 
medieval  period,  when  all  such  transactions  were  in 
the  hands  of  usurers,  to  whom  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  were  but  an  inducement  to  the  most  oppressive 
extortion.  The  earliest  of  these  charitable  banks 
appears  to  have  been  that  founded  at  Padua  in 
1491,  which  was  so  successful  as  to  lead,  according 
to  contemporary  ivriters,  to  the  closing  of  the 
Jewish  banks  in  that  city.  The  first  opened  at 
Rome  was  under  Leo  X. ;  and  the  Roman  Monti  di 
PietS.  are  confessed  to  have  been  at  all  times  the 
most  successful  and  the  best  managed  in  Italy. 
The  institution  extended  to  Florence,  Milan, 
Naples,  and  other  cities.  The  principle  of  all  was 
to  advance  small  sums,  not  ordinarily  exceeding  30 
crowns,  on  the  security  of  pledges,  but  at  a  rate 
of  interest  barely  sufiicient  to  cover  the  working 
expenses  of  the  institution.  Should  any  surplus 
remain,  it  was  to  be  expended  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. The  Mont  de  PiStfi  system  was  introduced 
also  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Spanish  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  formed  the  model  of  the  Loan 
Fund  Board  of  Ireland,  established  by  6  and  7  Vict, 
c.  91. 

MONTBBB'LLO  CASTB'GGIO,  a  viUage  of 
Northern  Italy,  ia  the  pi-ovince  of  Voghera,  23 
miles  east-north-east  of  Alessandria.  It  stands  in 
a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  torrent  Schizzola.  Here 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  a  French  army 
under  General  Lannes,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  9th 
June  1800.  The  title  of  Duke  of  Montebello  was 
conferred  on  the  victorious  French  general  five  years 
later.  In  the  last  Italian  war  the  Austrians  were 
again  defeated  here  by  the  united  armies  of  the 
French  and  Piedmontese  in  May  1859. 

MONTE'-CASI'NO.    See  Casino,  Monte. 

MONTE'-CATI'NI,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  situated 
on  ii  spur  of  the  Apennines,  29  miles  west  of 
Florence,  derives  its  name  from  the  bowl-shaped 
hiU  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  of  very  ancient  origin, 
and  was  formerly  called  Castdlo.  In  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  town  are  the  famous  mineral  springs 
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of  same  name,  in  high  repute  for  their  curative 
properties,  especially  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and 
digestion.  Excellent  accommodation  can  be  had  by 
visitors  both  in  private  establishments  and  those 
under  government  direction. 

MONT:^  CHIA'RO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Brescia,  situated  on  a  height  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chiese,  in  the  centre  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills.  Pop.  6700.  The  chief  manufacture 
is  silk.  In  1796,  the  Austrians  were  defeated  here 
by  a  French  army. 

MONTE  CHEI'STO,  a  small  island,  belonging 
to  Tuscany,  26  mUes  south  of  Elba.  It  consists  of  a 
mountain  of  granite  1983  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  uninhabited  except  by  wild  goats  and 
other  animals.  It  is  inaccessible  except  by  one 
narrow  landing-place.  M.  C.  has  given  name  to 
Dumas's  well-known  novel. 

MONTBOXJCXJLI,  Kaimondo,  Count,  born  near 
Modena,  1608,  and  entered  the  Austrian  artillery 
as  a.  volunteer  under  his  uncle,  Ernesto,  Count 
Montecuculi,  in  1627.  During  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  he  found  many  opportunities  of  •  distinguishing 
himself,  received  rapid  promotion,  and  was  employed 
in  various  services,  military  and  diplomatic.  In 
1657,  he  was  sent  to  support  the  king  of  Poland, 
John  Casimir,  against  the  Swedes  and  Eikficzy, 
which  he  did  with  great  effect,  compelling  E6,k6czy 
to  make  pe^ce  with  Poland,  and  to  break  his  alliance 
with  the  Swedes.  In  the  following  year,  he  was 
made  a  field-marshal,  and  was  sent  to  aid  the  Danes 
against  the  Swedes,  in  which  also  he  was  eminently 
successful.  In  1660,  he  commanded  the  army  sent 
to  oppose  the  Turks,  who  had  broken  into  Transyl- 
vania, and  skilfully  kept  them  in  check  till  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  with  whosp  assistance  he  won 
the  great  battle  of  St  Gotthard,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eaab,  1st  August  1664 — ^the  first  decided  triumph 
of  European  tactics  and  discipline  over  the  mere 
numbers  and  daring  of  the  Ottoman  hosts.  When 
the  war  broke  out .  between  France  and  Holland, 
in  which  the  emperor  took  part  with  Holland,  M. 
received  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  in 
1672.  He  took  Bonn,  and  notvrithstanding  the 
endeavours  of  Turenne  to  prevent  it,  eff'eoted  a 
junction  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  i  In  1675,  he 
was  opposed  to  Turenne  on  the  Ehine,  and  they 
spent  four  months  in  mantEuvres  in  which  neither 
could  gain  any  advantage.  After  this  campaign, 
M.  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  imperial 
court  and  in  the  society  of  learned  men.  He  was 
himself  a  man  of  learning  and  various  accom- 
plishments, and  has  left  works  on  the  art  of  war, 
on  the  Turkish  war,  and  on  the  war  of  1664,  and 
also  sonnets.  The  Emperor  Leopold  made  him 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  king  of  Naples 
bestowed  on  him  the  duchy  of  Melfi.  He  lost  his 
life  by  the  fall  of  a  beam  as  he  was  entering  Linz 
with  the  imperial  court,  16th  October  1681.  His 
vrritings  were  published  in  the  original  Italian  by 
Ugo  Fosoolo  (2  vols.  Milan,  1807) ;  and  by  J.  Grassi 
(2  vols.  Turin,  1821).  A  semi-autobiographic  memoir 
was  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  at  Vienna, 
under  the  title  of  Oommentarii  BeUici,  in  1718. 

MONTB'GO  BAY,  a  small  but  flourishing 
seaport  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
17  mUes  west  of  Falmouth.  It  has  a  harbour 
protected  by  a  breakwater,  is  defended  by  a  battery, 
and  carries  on  a  general  trade  of  some  importance. 
In  1860,  82  vessels,  of  12,751  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port.  Population  variously  stated  at 
from  4000  to  5000. 

MONTELIMAR,  an  ancient  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Drome,  about  two  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  26  miles  south  of 
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Valence.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  covered 
with  vineyards.  There  are  factories  for  silk  and 
cotton  goods;  tanneries,  &o.    Pop.  8490. 

MO'NTEM  CUSTOM  was  a  triennial  procession 
of  the  Eton  boys,  on  Whit-Tuesday,  to  a  certain 
mound  (ad  Montem)  known  as  the  Salt  Hill,  near 
the  Bath  Eoad,  and  which  was  doubtless  so  called 
because  certain  of  the  boys  levied  tribute  (for  salt, 
as  the  phrase  went)  from  every  person  present,  and 
even  from  any  chance  passer.  These  juvenile  tax- 
gatherers  were  attired  in  fancy  dresses  of  silk.  The 
king  and  queen,  besides  many  members  of  the 
nobility,  frequently  honoured  the  procession  with 
their  presence ;  and  on  such  occasions,  as  much  as 
£1000  has  been  collected,  which  was  given  to  the 
senior  scholar  to  support  him  at  Cambridge.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown.  It  was  discon- 
tinued in  1847. 

MONTENB'GEO  ('Black  Mountain'),  called 
by  the  natives  Tzeenagoea,  and  by  the  Turks 
Kaeadagh,  all  three  names  expressive  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  coimtry,  is  a  small  prin- 
cipality, situated  between  the  Turkish  eyalets  of 
Bosnia  and  Albania,  and  separated  from  the  Adriatic 
by  the  narrow  strip  of  land  known  as  the  Circle  of 
Cattaro,  in  Austrian  Dalmatia.  It  contains  about 
1880  square  nules,  and  is  everywhere  mountainous, 
the  mountains  being  in  most  cases  clothed  with 
dark  forests  of  fir,  ash,  beech,  oak,  ilex,  willow, 
and  poplar.  Mount  Dormitor,  in  the  north,  is  8500 
feet,  and  Kutsh  Kom,  in  the  east,  9300  feet  above 
sea-level.  Agriculture  is  prosecuted  to  the  utmost 
extent  the  country  will  admit  of,  but  in  an  extremely 
rude  and  primitive  -  manner.  The  products  are 
those  of  other  European  countries  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  Sumach  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  natural  trees,  is  not  uncommon. 
Few  oxen  are  reared,  but  sheep,  goats,  and  swine 
abound. 

There  are  no  towns  in  M.,  and  the  largest  village 
contains  only  1200  inhabitants.  Cettigne  or  Cettinji, 
the  seat  of  government,  contains  between  twenty 
and  thirty  well-built  houses,  besides  a  convent  and  - 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro.  The 
villages  are  unwaUed;  the  houses,  or  rather  huts, 
which  compose  them,  are  very  rarely  provided  with 
chimneys,  and  in  the  elevated  districts  are  more 
wretched  in  appearance  than  even  the  mud-hovels 
of  Ireland. 

The  Montenegrins  or  Tzernagorzes  are  Slavs  of 
the  Servian  race,  and  number  about  130,000.  They 
are  knit  together  in  clans  and  famiUes,  and  have 
many  fends  amongst  themselves,  which  are  per- 
petuated by  the  hereditary  obligation  of  avenging 
blood.  Their  chief  occupations  at  home  are  agri- 
culture and  fishing,  but  they  are  ever  ready  for 
war  or  pillage.  Education  among  them  is  at  a 
very  low  ebb ;  in  fact,  it  is  held  in  contempt,  and 
many,  even  among  the  priests,  are  unable  to  read 
or  write.  In  1841,  several  schools  were  estabUshed, 
and  the  art  of  printing  introduced ;  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented much  improvement.  Their  language  is  a 
very  pure  dialect  of  the  Slavic.  They  belong  to 
the  non-united  Greek  Church. 

Political  Divisions  and  Government. — M.  is  divided 
into  the  districts  of  M.  Proper,  and  Brda  or  Zjeta, 
each  of  these  being  subdivided  into  f om-  '  nahies ' 
or  departments,  and  these  are  further  subdivided, 
each  subdivision  having  its  own  hereditary  chief. 
Some  islands  in  the  Lake  of  Scutari  also  belong  to 
Montenegro.  Until  1851,  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment was  the  Vladika  ('  metropolitan,'  or  '  spiritual 
chief '),  who,  besides  his  proper  office  of  archbishop 
and  ecclesiastical  superior,  was  at  .the  same  time 
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chief  ruler,  lawgiver,  judge,  and  military  leader. 
This  theocratic  administratiou  became  (1697)  here- 
ditary in  the  Petrovitoh  family,  but  as  the  vladika 
cannot  marry,  the  dignity  was  inherited  through 
brothers  and  nephews.  Since  1851,  the  two  offices 
have  been  disjoined,  and  the  vladika  is  restricted  to 
his  ecclesiastical  office,  while  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment devolve  upon  the  '  Gospodar '  ('  hospodar ') 
or  lord,  though  the  common  people  stiU  apply  to 
him  the  title  '  sveti  gospodar,'  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  vladika  alone.  The  vladika  Pietro 
II.  (1830 — 1851)  established  a  senate  of  twelve 
members,  elected  from  the  chief  families  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  body  the  executive  power  was 
vested.  Next  to  the  .vladika  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  is  the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  of 
Ostroo.  The  other  public  officers,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  local  judges,  are 
appointed  by  popular  election.  From  time  to  time, 
an  Assembly  of  all  th?  adult  males  of  the  country 
takes  place  in  a  grassy  hollow  near  Cettigue,  the 
capital;  but  the  powers  of  this  assembly  are  very 
undefined.  For  defraying  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, taxes  are  levied  on  each  household,  the 
income  thus  raised  amounting  to  40,000  Austrian 
florins,  or  £4068.  Besides  this,  the  prince  receives 
from  Russia  a  subsidy  of  8000  ducats  (£3733),  and 
from  France  one  of  50,000  francs  (£1980).  As  the 
Montenegrin,  even  when  engaged  in  agricultural 
operations,  is  always  armed  with  rifle,  yataghan,  and 
pistols,  an  army  of  26,000  men  can  be  summoned  on 
the  shortest  notice,  and  in  desperate  cases,  14,000 
more  troops  can  be  raised.  Their  intense  love  of 
independence,  and  heroism  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect ;  but  out 
of  their  own  country,  they  are  savage  barbarians, 
who  destroy  with  flre  and  sword  everything  they 
cannot  carry  ofi'. 

There  is  little  trade  in  M.,  yet  hides,  wool, 
venison,  dried  and  smoked  fish,  mutton  and  goat 
flesh,  bacon,  lard,  &c.,  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  These  goods  are  carried  to  Cattaro  by 
the  women,  aided  occasionally  by  mules,  for,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  roads  (a  precaution  against  inva- 
sion), carts  are  unknown.  Austrian  and  Turkish 
coins  form  the  currency,  as  M.  has  no  mint  of  its 
own. 

■  History. — M.  belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the 
great  Servian  kingdom,  but  after  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  latter,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Turks 
at  the  battle  of  Kossovo  (1389),  the  Montenegrins, 
under  their  prince,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood  of 
Servia,  maintained  their  independence,  though  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  level  tracts  about  Scutari, 
with  their  chief  fortress  of  Zabhak,  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  mountains  (1485).  In  1516,  their 
last  secular  prince  resigned  his  office,  and  trans- 
ferred the  government  to  the  vladika.  The  Porte 
continued  to  assert  its  claim  to  M.,  and  included  it 
in  the  pashaHk  of  Scutari ;  but  the  country  was  not 
conquered  till  1714,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Turks  soon  afterwards,  it  resumed  its  independence. 
In  1710,  they  had  sought  and  obtamed  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia,  the  czar  agreeing  to  grant  an  annual 
subsidy  on  condition  of  their  harassing  the  Tm-ks 
by  inroads,  and  this  compact  has,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  been  faithfully  observed  by  both  parties. 
Another  part  of  the  agreement  was,  that  the  arch- 
bishop or  vladika  was  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
czar.  In  1796,  the  Prince-bishop,  Pietro  I.,  defeated 
the  Pasha  of  Scutari,  who  had  invaded  M.,  with 
the  loss  of ,  30,000  men;  and  for  the  next  qiiarter- 
century  we  hear  no  more  of  Turkish  invasions.  The 
Montenegrins  rendered  important  aid  to  Russia  in 
1803  agamst  the  French  in  Dalmatia,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  Ragusa,  the  capture 
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of  Ourzola,  and  other  achievements.  Pietro  II., 
who  ruled  from  1830  to  1851,  made  great  effiarts  to 
civilise  his  people,  and  improve  their  condition. 
He  established  the  senate,  introduced  schools,  and 
endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  put  an  end 
to  internal  feuds,  and  predatory  expeditions  into 
the  neighbouring  jirovinces.  Some  Turkish  districts 
having  joined  M.,  the  Turks  attacked  the  latter  in 
1832,  but  were  repulsed.  A  dispute  with  Austria 
regarding  the  boundary  resulted  in  a  war,  which 
was  terminated  by  treaty  in  1840.  In  1851,  the 
last  prince-bishop  died,  and  his  successor,  Danilo  I., 
separated  the  rebgious  from  the  secular  supremacy, 
retaining  the  latter  under  the  title  of  Gospodar. 
This  step  caused  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  withdraw  his 
subsidy  (which  was  renewed,  and  the  arrears  paid, 
by  the  Czar  Alexander  II.),  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes  thus  rendered  necessary,  caused  great  con- 
fusion. This  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Turks, 
who,  imder  Omer  Pasha,  invaded  the  country;  but 
the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers  compelled  a 
treaty,  February  15,  1853.  Danilo,  however,  in 
vain  attempted  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  M.  as 
an  independent  power,  though  he  repaired  to  the 
Paris  conference  in  1857  for  this  purpose.  He, 
however,  greatly  improved  the  laws  and  condition 
of  the  country.  In  1860,  the  Montenegrins  excited 
an  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  rule  in  the 
Herzegovina,  which  was  soon  suppressed,  and  in 
return  they  themselves  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Turks,  that  they  were  glad  to  agree  to  a  treaty 
(8th  September  1862)  by  which  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  over  M.  was  recognised. 

MONTENO'TTB,  a  small  village  of  northern 
Italy,  26  miles  west  of  Genoa,  where  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  by  the  French  in  a  great  engagement 
on  the  12th  AprU  1796. 

MONTEPULCIA'NO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
Tuscan  province  of  Arezzo,  56  miles  south-south-east 
of  Florence.  Pop.  about  3000.  It  stands  on  a  high 
mountain,  and  is  surrounded  by  medieval  waUs. 
It  has  a  fine  church  and  several  palaces.  It  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  Etruscan  city  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  numerous  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  excavated  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
wines  of  M.  are  famous  throughout  Italy. 

MONTBREA'LB,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapo- 
litan province  Abruzzo  Ulteriore,  14  miles  north- 
west of  Aquila.  Pop.  5600.  It  stands  on  a  lull  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  and  has  several  elegant 
churches.  In  the  neighbourhood,  there  are  vast 
chestnut-groves,  which  furnish  the  poor  inhabitants 
with  the  chief  article  of  their  subsistence. 

MONTBRBAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Marue,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Seine  and  Yonne,  46  miles  south-east  of  Paris,  with 
which  there  is  communication  by  steam-boat.  The 
manufactures  are  earthenware  and  leather.  Here, 
in  1419,  Jean-sans-Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
assassinated,  at  the  instigation  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII. ;  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Napoleon,  on  February  18, 
1814,  gained  his  last  victory  over  the  allies.  Pop. 
5685. 

MONTEREY',  the  most  thriving  city  of  Northern 
Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  on  the 
San  Juan,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  175  miles 
west  of  Matamoras.  It  is  well  paved  and  clean, 
stands  on  a  broad  plain,  1626  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  and 
orchards.  Pop.  in  1858,  17,400.  From  its  situation, 
its  facilities  for  commerce  are  great ;  and  it  is  the 
entrep6t  for  the  transport  of  American  goods  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  inland  states  of  Durango  and 
Zacatecas.    In  the  war  between  the  United  States 
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and  Mejdoo,  M.  capitulated,  24th  September  1846, 
after  a  siege  of  four  days,  to  the  American  forces 
under  General  Taylor. 

MONTE  EO'SA,  the  Mons  Sylviui  of  the 
ancients,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Europe  after 
Mont  Blanc.  It  is  situated  in  the  angle  where  the 
west  end  of  the  Pennine  meets  the  Lepontio  Alps, 
and  separates  the  canton  of  Valais  from  Italy.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  mountain  is  highest,  and 
forms  nine  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  is  forked  and 
precipitous,  and  attains  an  altitude  of  15,210  feet 
above  sea-level.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
ascend  this  peak,  but  none  were  successful  tiU  1849. 
The  mountain  appears  to  consist  of  mioa-slate,  in 
some  places  alternating  with  gneiss.  It  is  rich  in 
metallio  ores,  and  several  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and 
iron  are  worked.  The  highest  mine  is  between 
10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  in  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  Rye  ripens  up  to  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet ;  and  the  vine  is  found  as  far 
up  as  3200  feet ;  but  there  is  a  difference  of  nearly 
1000  feet  in  the  altitude  of  the  corresponding  vege- 
tation on  the  north  and  south  sides. 

MO'NTB  SANT'  A'NGELO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in 
the  Neapolitan  province  of  Capitanata,  28  miles 
north-east  of  Eoggia.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  Gar- 
gano  group  of  hiSs,  at  a  height  of  2790  feet,  and  has 
numerous  fine  churches.  It  is  famed  for  its  exqui- 
site honey,  gathered  from  the  odoriferous  alpine 
plants  of  the  mountain.    Fop.  12,000. 

MO'NTB  SAN  GIULIA'NO,  a  town  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapani,  situated  on  a 
high  mountain  4  nules  east-north-east  of  the  town 
of  Trapani.  On  the  mountain  (anciently  Eryx) 
are  the  remains  of  a  once  famous  temple  of  Venus. 
Pop.  7500. 

MONTE  SA'RCHIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  13  miles 
north-west  of  AvelUno,  on  the  torrent  Correo. 
Pop.  7200. 

MONTESQUIEU,  Chaeles  de  Secondat, 
Babon  de  la  BitfeDE  BT  DB,  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated authors  and  political  philosophers  of  France, 
born  18th  January  1689,  at  his  father's  ch&teau  of 
Brfede  near  Bordefl,ux,  and  descended  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  Guienue.  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  hard  student  of  jurisprudence,  lite- 
rature, and  philosophy.  His  love  of  the  classical 
authors  was  so  great,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
composed  a  work  intended  to  shew  that  they  did 
not  deserve  eternal  damnation  for  being  pagans.  In 
1714,  he  was  appoiated  a  co^nplUor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaux,  and  two  years  after,  president 
of  the  parhament.  His  first  (published)  work  was 
his  famous  Lettres  Persanes  (Par.  1721),  in  which, 
in  the  character  of  a  Persian,  he  ridicules,  with 
exquisite  humour,  and  clear,  sharp  criticism,  the 
rdigious,  political,  social,  and  literary  life  of  his 
countrymen.  Although  he  did  not  spare  the  Aca- 
demy in  these  Lettres,  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  it  in  1728,  and  would  have  been  admitted 
sooner,  if  Cardinal  Pleury  had  not  objected  on  the 
ground  of  his  jests  against  religion.  In  1726,  i  M. 
resigned  his  office  in  the  parliament  of  Bordeaiuc, 
and  spent  some  years  in  foreign  countries.  In 
England,  he  spent  two  years,  during  which  he  was 
much  in  the  company  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished personages.  After  his  return  to  Brfede, 
he  published  his  Considerations  ewr  les  Causes  de 
la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Romains  (Par. 
1734),  a  masterly  view  of  Roman  history,  expressed 
in  a  sententious,  oracular,  and  vigorous  style.  It  was 
followed,  after  a  long  interval,  by  \\s  Dialogues 
de  Sylla  et  de  Lysimague  (Par.  1748),  published 


under  an  assumed  name,  in  which  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  a  despot  are  skilfully  analysed.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  his  great  work,  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years,  the  Esprit 
des  Lois  (2  vols.  Geneva,  1748),  in  which  it  was 
atteinpted  to  exhibit  the  relation  between  the  laws 
of  different  countries  and  their  local  and  social 
circumstances.  It  was  immensely  popular.  No 
fewer  than  twenty-two  editions  were  published  in 
eighteen  months,  and  it  was  translated  into  various 
European  languages.  The  Esprit  des  Lois  is  a  won- 
derfully good  book,  considering  the  age  in  which 
it  appeared.  Without  adopting  Voltaire's  hyper- 
eulogistio  criticism,  that '  when  we  human  race  had 
lost  their  charters,  Montesquieu  rediscovered  and 
restored  them,'  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  first 
work  in  which  the  questions  of  civil  liberty  were 
ever  treated  in  an  enlightened  and  systematic 
manner,  and  to  M.,  more  tiian  to  any  other  man,  is 
it  owing  that  the  science  of  politics  has  become  a 
favourite  subject  of  study  with  the  educated  pubho. 
M.  died  at  Paris,  10th  February  1755.  The  collective 
editions  of  his  works  are  numerous,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  recent  complete  and  careful 
ones  by  Auger  (8  vols.  Par.  1819),  by  Destutt  de 
Tracy  and  Villemain  (8  vols.  Par.  1827),  and  by 
Lefebvre  (2  vols.  Par.  1839). 

MONTE  yi'DBO,  San  Fblipb  de,  the  capital 
of  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  in  South  America,  is 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  (which  is  here  60  miles  wide),  and 
132  nules  east-by-south  from  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
stands  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  fortifications.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
one  story,  with  flat  roofs.  The  only  public  buildings 
worthy  of,  notice  are  the  cathedral  and  the  town- 
hall.  The  chmate  is  healthy ;  but,  as  there  are  no 
rivers  near  the  town,  water  is  scarce,  and  it  is  only 
obtainable  from  wells,  or  by  collecting  rain-water 
in  cisterns.  The  bay  or  harboiu:,  which  is  about  Si- 
miles long  by  2  broad,  presents  excellent  facilities 
for  building  wharfs,  docks,  &c.,  is  sheltered  from  all 
but  the  south-west  gales,  and  averages  16  or  17 
feet  in  depth.  The  trade  of  M.  V.  is  extensive ;  the 
exports  consisting  of  wool,  hides,  hair,  tallow,  salt 
and  dried  beef,  bones,  &o. ;  and  the  imports,  of 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hardware,  also  flour, 
wine,  spirits,  and  other  provisions.  The  chief  trade 
is  with  Great  Britain.  M  V.  has  steam-communi- 
cation with  the  United  States,  Rio  Janeiro,  Britain, 
and  Genoa,  and  besides  these,  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  with  France,  Spain,  La  Plata,  and 
Italy.  The  population  in  1860  was  37,787  inha- 
bitants, and  in  1862  (inclusive  of  the  small  suburbs 
of  Cordon  and  Aguada),  45,765.  In  1861,  1584 
vessels  of  496,261  tons  entered  and  cleared  from 
the  port.  The  imports  for  1861  amounted  to  nearly 
£1,500,000,  and  the  exports  to  about  £922,000.  For 
the  history  of  M.  V.,  see  Uktjguay. 

MONTEZUMA,  the  name  of  two  of  the 
emperors  of  Mexico. — M.  I.,  the  most  able  of  the 
Mexican  emperors,  ascended  the  throne  about  1437, 
and  soon  after,  commenced  a  war  with  the  neigh- 
bouring monarch  of  Chalco,  which  resulted  in  the 
annexation  of  that  kingdom  to  Mexico.  Tlatelolco, 
Cuihixcas,  and  Tzompahuacan  were  next  annexed. 
Some  reverses  which  his  arms  now  suffered,  led  to  a 
confederacy  of  the  Tlascalans  and  two  other  power- 
ful tribes  against  him;  but  in  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, M.'s  arms  were  again  signally  triumphant, 
and  the  territories  of  the  conquered  tribes  increased 
the  domain  of  the  now  aU-powerful  Montezuma. 
After  several  other  successful  wars,  he  died  in  1471. 
— M.  IL,  the  last  of  the  Mexican  emperors,  before  its 
subjugation  by  the  Spaniards,  succeeded    to  the 
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throne  in  1502.  He  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
warrior  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and 
after  his  accession,  carried  the  terror  of  his  arms 
to  the  frontiers  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  He 
.  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  priestly 
order,  and  did  not  demit  his  functions  on  his 
accession.  He  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  internal 
administration,  and  displayed  his  taste  for  pomp 
and  luxury  by  the  magnificence  of  his  household 
arrangements,  aud  a  profuse  embellishment  of  his 
capital.  This  necessitated  heavy  taxation,  which, 
combined  with  the  strictness  of  his  administration, 
led  to  continual  revolts  among  his  subjects,  especi- 
ally those  who  had  lately  come  under  his  sway. 
When  Cortes  landed  in  Mexico  with  his  small  army 
in  1519,  M.,  blinded  by  an  old  prophecy,  and  by  the 
strange  appearance  of  the  invaders,  acknowledged 
them  as  beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  as  his 
masters  (see  Cortes).  The  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
having  risen  against  Cortes,  the  latter  caused  M., 
who  was  then  his  prisoner,  to  appear  in  order  to 
pacify  them ;  but  being  wounded  accidentally  by  a 
stone  flung  from  amongst  the  crowd  of  his  own 
subjects,  he  so  keenly  felt  the  indignities  which  he 
had  suffered,  that  he  repeatedly  tore  the  dressing 
from  his  wound,  and  soon  after  died,  June  30, 
1520.  Some  of  his  children  adopted  the  Christian 
religion,  and  his  eldest  son  received  from  Charles  V. 
the  title  of  Count  of  Montezuma.  One  of  his  descen- 
dants was  viceroy  of  Mexico  from  1697  to  1701. 
His  last  descendant,  Don  Marsiho  de  Teruel,  Count 
of  Montezuma,  was  banished  from  Spain  by  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  and  afterwards  from  Mexico,  on  account 
of  his  liberal  opinions,  and  died  at  New  Orleans  in 
1836. 

MONTFERRA'T,  formerly  an  independent 
duchy  of  Italy,  between  Piedmont,  Milan,  and 
Genoa,  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
It  consisted  of  two  separate  portions,  Casale  and 
Acqui,  lying  between  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Po,  and  having  an  area  of  over  1300  square  miles. 
The  capital  was  Casale.  M.,  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Frankish  empire,  was  ruled  by  its  own  mar- 
graves tm  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  This 
illustrious  house  for  a  long  time  disputed  the 
sovereignty  of  Piedmont  with  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  sent  to  the  crusades  more  heroes  than  any  other 
sovereign  house  in  Europe.  Members  of  the  family 
ruled  simultaneously  in  M.,  Thessaly,  and  Jerusalem. 
On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  John  I.  in  1305,  his 
sister,  lolaude  or  Irene,  who  was  Empress  of  Con- 
stantinople, succeeded  to  M. ;  and  her  second  son 
became  the  founder  of  the  family  of  Montferrat- 
Palaeologus,  which  became  extinct  in  1533,  and  M. 
passed  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua.  In  1631,  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of 
M.,  and  in  1703,  with  the  consent  of  the  German 
Emperor,  the  remaining  portion  passed  under  their 
sway,  aud  was  incorporated  with  their  own  domi- 
nions. 

MO¥TFOET,the  name  of  a  noble  French  house, 
descended,  according  to  the  most  probable  opinion, 
from  Baldwin,  Cgunt  of  Flanders,  and  Judith, 
daughter  of  Charles*"the  Bald.  Amauei  2d,  Seigneur 
de  Montfort  [a  little  town  between  Paris  and 
Chartres]  is  the  first  of  the  family  mentioned  in 
history.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  11th 
century. '  His  son,  Simon  1st,  had  for  his  third  wife 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Eiohard  Comte  d'Evteux.  He 
left  four  sons,  of  whom  only  Amatjki  "Ith  had  issue. 
The  grandson  of  this  Amauri,  Simon  3d,  surnamed 
the  Bald,  Comte  de  Montfort  and  Evreux,  married 
Amicie,  daughter  of  Kobert  de  Beaumont,  Earl 
of  Leicester.  His  second  son  was  the  famous 
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Simon  4th,  Comte  de  Montfort,  and  Earl  of 
Leicester,  subsequently  Comte  de  Toulouse.  This 
nobleman,  so  conspicuous  in  the  terrible  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  (q.  v.),  was  born  about  the 
year  1150.  In  1198,  he  went  to  Palestine  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  French  knights,  but  failed  in 
doing  anjrthing  against  the  Saracens,  and  was 
obKged  to  return.  In  1202,  he  joined  the  4th 
crusade,  which,  however,  had  no  rehgious  design  at 
all  (see  Crusades),  in  consequence  of  which  M. 
abandoned  it.  In  1209,  he  took  part  in  the  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Albigenses.  He  >  signal- 
ised himself  by  his  relentless  ferocity,  and  his 
brilliant  successes,  but  was  killed  by  a  stone  at  the 
siege  of  Toiilouse,  25th  Jime  1218. 

MONTFORT,  Simon  de.  Earl  of  Leicester, 
the  fourth  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
Prance  about  1206.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester 
came  to  him  by  his  grandmother,  Amicie  de  Beau- 
mont, sister  and  heiress  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester, 
but  he  did  not  directly  or  immediately  inherit  it, 
for,  during  the  reign  of  King  John,  it  was  borne  by 
Rantdf,  Earl  of  Chester.  Some  time  after  the  death 
of  Ranulf,  M.  came  to  England,  and  offered  his 
services  to  Henry  III.  Already  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  as  a  warrior,  and  Henry  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  the  young  French  noble,  that  he  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leicester.  Little 
did  Henry  think  that  the  stranger  was  to  prove- 
against  himself  a  great  founder  and  champion  of^ 
English  constitutional  liberty.  He  married  Elinor, 
sister  to  King  Henry  III.,  and  the  youthful  widow 
of  that  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other,  the  ^people  of  England  owe  Magna 
Charta.  After  this  marriage — which  was  viewed 
wife  disfavour  by  the  king — De  M.  became  a  stead- 
fast advocate  of  the  English  Charter,  and  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  After  visiting  the  East,  he 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  undertake  the  command  of 
Gascony.  In  1257,  the  king's  debts  were  so  great, 
and  the  rapacity  of  his  foreign  relations  so  unbear- 
able, that  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
The  barons  assembled,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
De  M.,  held  the  celebrated  parliament  at  Oxford. 
They  passed  statutes  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
Magna  Charta.  The  king  swore  to  observe  them, 
but  sent  forthwith  to  the  pope  praying  to  be 
absolved  from  his  oath.  The  bull  of  absolution 
arrived.  Henry  set  his  barons  at  defiance,  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Tower,  and  appealed  to  Louis  of 
France.  England  was  now  in  arms.  The  whole 
middle  class  looked  up  to  De  M.  as  their  champion 
and  leader,  and  the  war  began  with  the  battle  of 
Northampton.  The  wars  of  the  barons,  under  De 
M.,  have  been  superficially  viewed  but  as  the  strife 
of  turbulent  nobles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  foreign 
warfare,  employed  themselves  in  getting  vip  a 
contest  at  home.  Later  researches,  however,  have 
shewn  that  but  for  the  struggles  of  De  M. 
and  the  barons,  the  concessions  at  Runnymede 
would  have  been  a  mere  worthless  parchment. 
At  Lewes,  the  royal  forces  were  signally  discom- 
fited, and  the  king  taken  captive.  A  French 
chronicler,  who  praises  De  M.  as  '  noble,  chivalrous, 
and  the  alalest  man  of  the  age,'  expressly  adds  that 
he  was  '  backed  by  the  general  favour  of  the  people,' 
who  at  this  time  were  so  '  unspeakably  trampled 
under  foot,  and  deprived  of  all  their  liberties.'  The 
conditions  exacted  from  the  king  were,  Ihat  he 
should  observe  Magna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Forests ;  be  moderate  in  his  expenses  and 
grants,  imtil  his  old  debts  were  paid  off,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  live  on  his  own  property,  without 
oppression  of  merchants  or  the  poor ;  and  that 
Englishmen  only  shoidd  be  chosen  counsellors.  No 
new  pretensions  were   introduced,    even    at   this 
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moment  of  triumph,  and  the  constitutional  maxim 
of  respecting  the  person  of  the  king  was  carefully 
upheld.  The  queen  (Elinor  of  Provence),  who  was 
in  France,  now,  occupied  herself  in  collecting  a  large 
army.  To  deliberate  upon  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  at  this  great  crisis,  writs  were  issued  to  the 
sheriifs,  in  1265,  by  De  M.,  directing  them  to  return 
two  knights  for  each  county,  and  two  citizens  or 
burgesses  for  every  city  and  borough ;  and  from 
this  time  may  be  clearly  dated  the  recognition  of 
the  Commons  as  an  estate  of  the  realm  in  parlia- 
ment. Guardians  had  been  appointed  by  the  barons 
to  watch  over  the  execution  of  Magna  Charta,  but 
fifty  years  of  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  convinced  De  M.  that  a  stronger  and  more 
enduring  security  would  be  to  commit  the  care  of 
constitutional  freedom  thenceforth  to  the  people 
themselves,  whose  interests  the  barons  thus  iden- 
tified with  their  own.  Mr  Blaauw,  who,  in  his 
Sarons'  War,  presents  De  M.  almost  for  the  first 
time  iu  his  true  character,  adds,  that  '  it  should  be 
an  honest  pride  to  vis  in  after-times  that  English 
liberty  thus  owes  its  birth  to  the  noblest  parentage, 
confidence  in  the  people.'  A  second  war  broke  out, 
and  this  time  the  popular  cause  was  weakened  by 
defection  and  treachery.  Prince  Edward  (after- 
wards Edward  I.)  encountered  the  barons  at  Eves- 
ham, with  a  greatly  superior  army.  When  defeat 
was  inevitable,  the  great  leader  refused  to  flee.  He 
'.fought  stoutly  like  a  giant  for  the  liberties  of 
England,'  but  fell,  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  '  Thus 
lamentably  (says  an  old  chronicler)  fell  the  flower  of 
all  knighthood.'  The  death  of  De  M.fiUed  the 
whole  land  with  mourning.  Like  Cromwell,  whose 
career  in  many  respects  resembles  his  own,  he  was 
denied  a  grave  by  the  royalists,  his  head  being 
sent  to  Wigmore  Castle,  and  his  mutilated  limbs  to 
different  towns ;  but  the  people  bewailed  their 
dead  champion,  and  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  the 
popular  side,  pointed  to  his  glorified  spirit  in  heaven. 
The  influence  of  De  M.  was  felt  after  his  death. 
No  baron  was'  executed  for  bearing  arms  against 
his  sovereign,  and  although  the  Oxford  Statutes 
were  formally  rescinded,  their  spirit  remained. 

MONTGOLFIER,  Jacques  Etibnne  and  Joseph 
Michael,  two  brothers,  distinguished  as  the 
inventors  of  the  first  kind  of  Balloons  (q.  v.).  They 
were  the  sons  of  a  celebrated  paper-manufacturer  at 
Annonay,  in  the  department  of  Ardfeche,  and  early 
engaged  themselves  in  the  same  branch  of  industry. 
Etienne,  after  a  few  successful  experiments  with  the 
balloon,  repaired  to  Paris ;  but  though  his  discovery 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  was  followed  out  in 
practice  by  many  eminent  men,  he  obtained  little 
pecuniary  aid  in  carrjdng  on  his  experiments,  and 
at  length  retired  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
resumed  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  died  at 
Servieres,  in  1799. — His  elder  brother,  Joseph,  the 
sharer  of  his  labours  and  his  glory,  was  a  man  of 
much  genius  and  little  education;  but  the  two 
brothers  were  fitted  to  supplement  each  other's 
deficiencies,  and  together  they  made  many  discov- 
eries, and  were  both  received  as  members  of  the 
French  Academy.  Joseph  invented  the  hydraulic 
screw,  the  calorimeter,  Sec,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  filled  a  post  in  the  department  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1810. 

MONTGOMERY,  Gabriel,  Comtb  db,  a  French 
knight  of  Scottish  extraction,  and  an  officer  in  the 
Scottish  Lifeguard  of  the  king  of  France,  was  born 
about  1530.  At  a  tournament  given,  30th  June  1559, 
by  Henry  IL  in  honour  of  his  daughter's  marriage 
with  Philip  of  Spain,  the  king  insisted  upon  yoimg 
M.  entering  the  lists  with  him.  M.  reluctantly  com- 
plied, and  the  shaft  of  his  broken  lancS  entering  the 


king's  visor  at  the  eye,  Henry  IL  was  borne  insensible 
from  the  ground,  and  so  continued  for  eleven  days, 
when  he  died.  M.,  although  blameless,  left  France, 
and  soon  after  embraced  Protestantism  in  England. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  religious  wars  in  1562, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country  to  support  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  defended  Kouen  with  great 
bravery.  In  the  third  religious  war,  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants,  and  gained  many 
advantages  over  the  royalists  in  Languedoc  and 
Bgam.  During  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew, 
he  happened  to  be  at  Paris,  and  owed  his  escape  to 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  and  fled  to  England.  In 
April  1573,  he  appeared  off  Eoohelle  with  a  small 
fieet,  but  failed  in  accomplishing  anything,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire.  Next  year,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  Huguenots,  he  landed  in  Normandy,  and 
commenced  war  there  ;  but  being  compelled  at  last 
to  surrender  the  castle  of  Domfront,  he  was  carried 
to  Paris ;  and  although  the  general  to  whom  he 
surrendered  had  assured  him  of  his  life,  he  was 
beheaded,  after  long  imprisonment,  27th  May  1574. 
Brantome  describes  him  as  naturally  the  most  non- 
chalant and  pleasure-loving  of  men,  but  that,  when 
once  he  had  mounted  his  saddle,  there  was  not  a 
more  daring  or  vigilant  warrior  in  all  Christendom. 

MONTGOMERY,  James,  a.  minor  British  poet, 
the  son  of  a  Moravian  preacher,  was  born  at  Irvine, 
Ayrshire,  November  4, 1771,  and  at  the  age  of  seven 
was  sent  to  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Fulneck, 
near  Leeds,  in  order  to  complete  his  education  for 
the  Moravian  pastorate.  At  Fulneck,  the  course  of 
study  seems  to  have  been  too  severe  in  its  character 
for  the  yoimg  poet ;  the  imaginative  side  of  his  mind 
was  allowed  no  recognition,  and  it  was  only  by 
stealth  that  he  read  Cowper's  poems  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Much '  of  his  leisure  time  at  school  was 
employed  in  the  composition  of  verses  and  of  music, 
in  which  he  took  much  delight.  In  1789,  he  ran 
away,  and,  after  four  years  of  various  employment, 
became  engaged  as  clerk  to  Mr  Gales,  editor  of  21ie 
Sheffield  Register,  for  which  he  soon  began  to  write 
political  articles.  In  1794,  he  commenced  a  news- 
paper of  his  own.  The  Sheffi£ld  Iris,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  tin  1825,  when  he  retired.  During 
the  period  of  his  editorship,  M.  was  twice  subjected 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  by  government.  In  1795, 
he  was  fined  £20,  and  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment,  for  printing  off  some  copies  of  a 
miserable  ballad  in  which  government  suspected 
that  sedition  lurked,  and  in  1796,  he  was  fined  £30, 
and  imprisoned  for  six  months,  for  giving  an 
account  of  a  Sheffield  riot.  He  received  a  govern- 
ment pension  of  £150  in  1835,  and  he  died  at 
his  own  house  in  Sheffield,  April  30,  1854.  His 
principal  works  are — The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland 
(1806) ;  The  West  Indies  (1809) ;  The  World  before 
the  Flood  (1812) ;  and  The  Pelican  Island,  and  other 
Poems  (1827).  A  collected  edition  of  his  minor 
poems  appeared  in  1851;  and  in  1853,  his  Original 
Hymns  for  Public,  Private,  and  Social  Daiotion, 
closed  the  series  of  his  publications. 

His  poems  are  melodious,  full  of  picturesque 
description,  and  the  gentlest  human  feeling.  The 
personages  introduced  in  his  poeins  are,  however, 
only  shadows,  or  touched  with  the  faintest  colour  of 
character.  But  he  claims  a  well-defined  position 
among  the  favourite  poets  of  his  country  by  several 
of  his  hymns  and  minor  poems,  and  by  his  exquisite 
verses  on  Home,  which  commence  the  third  part  of 
Tlie  West  Indies. 

MONTGOMERY,  Eobbet,  a  preacher  and 
verse-maker,  who  has  gained  notoriety,  if  not  fame, 
was  bom  at  Bath  in  1807.  He  graduated  B.A.  at 
Oxford  in  1833,  M.A.  in  1838,  and  was  ordained  in 
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1835.  In  1836,  he  became  minister  of  Percy  Street 
Episcopal  Chapel,  London:  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Glasgow,  where  he  preached  for  four  years,  hut 
returned  to  Loudon,  and  resumed  office  at  Percy 
Street  Chapel  in  1843.  He  died  December  3,  1855. 
M.'s  works  comprise  a  large  number  of  volumes  in 
prose  and  verse,  on  themes  more  or  less  sacred.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  poems.  The  Omnipresence  of 
the  Deity  (1828)  has  passed  through  26  editions. 
But  his  celebrity  may  be  said  to  have  died  with 
him,  and  his  works  have  already  become  part  of  the 
lumber  of  libraories.  This  result  has  been  broilght 
about  to  some  extent  by  the  judgment  which 
Macaulay  passed  upon  The  Omnipresence  and  other 
works  by  this  author. 

MONTGO'MBRY,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Alabama,  United  States,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Alabama  Eiver,  415  miles  above  Mobile,  at  the  head 
of  steam-boat  navigation.  The  city  is  very  hand- 
somely built,  with  elegant  residences  and  gardens 
on  a  cluster  of  hiUs,  on  one  of  which  is  a  handsome 
State-house.  It  has  a  law-school,  several  academies, 
6  churches,  2  banks,  4  daily  papers,  marble-works, 
iron-founderies,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton- 
marts  in  the  state.  M.  is  connected  by  railways 
with  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia.  It 
became,  in  1860,  the  capital  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government 
until,  on  the  secession  of  Virginia,  it  was  removed 
to  Richmond.    Pop.  in  1860,  9889. 

MONTGOMBEYSHIRB,  an  inland  county  of 
North  Wales,  between  Shropshire  on  the  E.,  and 
the  Welsh  counties,  Merioneth  and  Cardigan,  on 
the  W.  Area,  483,323  statute  acres,  of  which 
only  about  80,000  are  under  tUlage ;  pop.  (1861) 
66,919.  The  surface  is  almost  wholly  mountainous, 
a  large  portion  consisting  of  bleak  elevated  moor- 
lands ;  but  toward  the  English  border,  there  are 
several  warm,  fertile,  and  well- wooded  valleys.  The 
Severn,  the  Vymwy,  and  the  Dovey  are  the  prin- 
cipal rivers.  The  county  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
the  basin  of  the  Severn.  The  mineral  wealth  of  M. 
is  not  great,  but  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  procured, 
and  nullstones,  slates,  and  limestone  are  quarried. 
On  the  uplands,  the  soil  is  poor,  and  suited  princi- 
pally for  mountain  pasture  ;  but  in  the  valleys,  grain 
and  flax  are  raised.  Cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  pure 
breed  of  Welsh  ponies  called  '  Merlms,'  are  reared. 
The  Welsh-flannel  manufacture  is  extensively  car- 
ried on  in  the  county.  The  capital  is  Montgomery ; 
pop.  (1861)  1276,  from  which  the  coimty  received  its 
name,  and  which  was  so  called  from  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery, Earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  who,  in 
1093,  recaptured  the  town  and  castle  which  had 
been  wrested  during  the  previous  year  by  the 
Welsh  from  the  founder,  Baldwin,  lieutenant  of  the 
Marches  to  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  and  WiUiam 
Ruf  us.  The  county  sends  one  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  county  business  is  carried  on  at 
Welshpool  and  Newtown  alternately.  There  is  an 
excellent  trade  in  cattle  and  horses.  Offa's  Dyke 
traverses  the  south-east  corner. 

MONTH,  originally  the  period  of  the  moon's 
revolution  round  the  earth.  If  this  is  reckoned 
from  the  position  of  the  moon  among  the  stars  to 
her  return  to  the  same  position,  the  period  is  called 
a  sidereal  month,  and  consists  of  27  days,  7 
hours,  43  Ininutes,  11^  seconds;  but  if  from  new 
moon  to  new  moon,  it  is  longer,  being  29  days,  12 
hours,  44  minutes,  3. seconds  ;  this  is  called  a  synodic 
month  (see  Moon).  The  latter  period  forms  one  of 
the  three  natural  measures  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  its  efficiency  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  ranks  next  to  the  day  in 
importance.    There  are  several  other  periods  used 
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by  astronomers  to  which  this  name  is  applied,  as 
the  tropical  or  periodic  month  (27  days,  7  hours,  43 
minutes,  4'7  seconds),  reckoned  from  the  moon's 
passing  the  equinox  till  her  return  to  the  same 
point ;  the  nodal  month  (27  days,  5  hours,  5 
minutes,  29  seconds),  from  ascending  node  to 
ascending  node ;  the  anomalistic  month  (27  days, 
13  hours,  18  minutes,  37  seconds),  from  perigee  to 
perigee  ;  and  the  solar  month,  which  is  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  solar  year,  consisting  of  30  days,  10  hours, 
29  minutes,  and  4  seconds.  Distinct  from  all  these 
is  the  civil  or  calendar  month,  fixed  by  law  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  and  consisting  of  a  fixed  number  of 
days — from  28  to  31 — according  to  the  particular 
month.  The  calendar  months,  with  the  number  of 
days  belonging  to  each,  are  as  foUow : 


Days. 

Day* 

1.  January,     . 

31 

7.  July, 

31 

2.  February, 

as 

8.  August, 

.    31 

//        (leap  years. 

)   29 

9.  September, 

30 

3.  March, 

31 

10.  October, 

.    31 

4.  April,      . 

30 

11.  November, 

30 

5.  May,    . 

31 

12.  December, 

,    81 

6.  June, 

30 

See  also  the  separate  months  under  their  own  heads. 
The  names  by  which  the  months  are  designated 
throughout  Christendom  were  given  them  by  the 
Romans;  and  though  Charlemagne  in  the  9th  c, 
and  the  French  Directory  in  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, attempted  to  substitute  descriptive  epithets, 
the  old-established  names  continue  to  be  preferred. 

MONTHOLON,  Charles  Tkistan  db,  Cmnte, 
afterwards  Marquis  de,  descended  from  an  ancient 
French  family,  was  bom  at  Paris,  1782.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  entered  the  navy,  but  exchanged  it 
for  the  army  in  1798.  His  rise  was  rapid.  He 
displayed  great  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  First  Consul 
in  the  revolution  of  18th  Brumaire,  in  the  capacity 
of  chef  d'escadron.  He  served  in  a  number  of  cam- 
paigns, and  was  severely  wounded  at  Wagram. 
Napoleon  made  him  his  chamberlain  in  1809.  He 
was  made  a  general  of  brigade  in  1814,  and  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  in  the  department  of  Loire. 
On  Napoleon's  abdication,  M.  remained  in  France, 
but  held  aloof  from  the  Bourbons.  No  sooner  had 
the  Emperor  escaped  from  Elba  and  landed  at 
Frejus,  than  M.  hastened  to  join  him.  He  was 
present  at  Waterloo,  and  accompanied  Napoleon 
to  St  Helena,  continuing  his  devoted  attentions 
to  him  tiU  he  breathed  his  last,  and  being  named 
in  his  will  as  one  of  his  trustees,  spared  no  exertion 
to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect.  Along  with 
General  Gourgaud,  he  pubhshed  Mimoires  ^our 
servir  ct  VHistoire  de  France  sous  Napoleon,  Scrits 
A  8te.-H&Une  sous  sa  dictSe  (8  vols.  Par.  1823). 
He  afterwards  published  a  work  entitled  RScito  de 
la  CaptivitS  de  Stc-HiUne  (Lend.  1847).  In  the 
proclamations  which  Louis  Napoleon  issued  on  his 
landing  at  Boulogne  in  1840,  M.  was  named  chief  of 
his  staff,  and  on  this  account  he  was  condemned  by 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  to  20  years'  imprisonment ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  pardoned.  He  died  21st 
August  1853. 

MONTI,  ViNCENZo,  the  great  regenerator  of 
modern  Italian  poetry,  was  born  19th  February 
1753,  in  the  Roman  province  of  Ferrara,  and  studied 
in  the  university  of  Ferrara.  On  the  termination 
of  his  studies,  he  repaired  to  Rome  (1778),  where  the 
patronage  of  friends  obtained  for  him  the  post  of 
secretary  to  the  pope's  nephew.  During  his  abode 
in  Rome,  he  became  involved  in  a  bitter  squabble 
with  Alfieri,  whose  fame  as  the  master-tragedian  of 
Italy  was  then  high  in  the  ascendant — a  fact  which 
may  have  been  unpalatable  to  M.,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  his  own  dramatic  attempts.  The 
assassination  of  BasviUe,  the  republican  envoy  of 
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France,  afforded  to  M.  a  subjebt  for  his  poem,  La 
BasviUiana.  His  Wo  succeeding  poema,  the  Muso- 
gonia  and  the  Feroniade,  contained  the  bitterest 
invectives  against  France  and  Bonaparte;  bnt  on 
the  appearance  of  a  French  army  before  Eome,  M., 
with  the  inexcusable  inconsistency  which  charac- 
terised his  political  conduct  throughout,  hastened 
to  espouse  ttie  cause  of  France,  and  to  invoke  the 
protection  of  Bonaparte.  M.  was  shortly  after 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Cisalpine  Directory ;  and 
in  1789  repaired  to  Fraiice,  ■W'here  he  undfertook 
the  translation  of  Voltaire's  poetical  works.  On 
returning  to  Italy,  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
the  university  of  Pavia ;  and  in  1805,  on  Bbnaparte 
being  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  M.  was  appointed 
State  historiographer. ,  On  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
M.  became  the  eulogist  of  the  Austrian  possessors 
of  his  country.  In  wie  midst  of  all  these  political 
vicissitudes,  he  pursued  with  vigour  his  studies  of 
the  classics,  and  accomplished  one  of  his  greatest 
works,  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  into  Italian 
verse.  M.  died  at  Milan,  13th  October  1828,  of 
an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  was  sincerely  lamented, 
notwithstanding  the  many  opponents  his  hasty 
susceptibility  had  created  in  life.  The  best  editions 
of  his  works  are  those  of  Milan  (1825—1827, 8  vols.), 
and  his  Opere  Inedite  e  Bare  (MUan,  1832—1833, 
5  vols.).  M.  had  a  warm  admiration  of  Dante,  and 
partook,  in  some  degree,  of  the  spirit  of  the  great 
master.  His  chief  works  are  distinguished  by  sus- 
tained grandeur  of  imagery  and  diction,  by  daring 
flights  of  imagination,  and  by  the  delicacy,  elevation, 
and  fire  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  They  are  too 
numerous  for  separate  notice,  but  the  best  Of  them 
rank  among  the  noblest  productions  of  Italian 
genius. 

MOlirTrLLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  modern 
province,  of  Cordova,  and  20  nules  south-soilth-east 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  stands  on  a  hillside 
rising  from  the  south  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the 
XenS.  Manufactures  of  coarse  linen  and  earthen- 
ware are  carried  on,  and  oil-mills  are  in  operation. 
A  famous  wine  is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  M.  is 
the  birthplace  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  the  'Great 
Captain.'    Pop.  12,100. 

MONTJOIE  ST  DENIS,  the  war-cry  of  the 
old  kings  of ,  France,  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
days  of  Clovis,  and  from  which  the  king-of-arms, 
Montjoie,  who  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  France, 
derived  his  title. 

M0NTLTJ90Hr,  a.  town  of  France,  department 
of  AlUer,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cher,  at  the  southern 
■extremity  of  the  Canal  de  Berri,  40  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Mouhns.  It  has  some  coarse  cloth 
manufactures,  and  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits. 
Pop.  13,293.  At  a  distance  of  10  miles  are  the  wells 
of  Neris-les-Bains,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
Komans  who  have  left  many  traces  of  their  presence 
there,  and  stUl  much  frequented  by  invalids. 

MONTMAETRE.    See  Paris. 

MONTMORElirCY,  Anne,  first  Duo  de,  Marshal 
and  Constable  of  France,  botn  March  1493,  belonged 
to  one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  the  noblfe  famiEes 
of  France.  He  received,  it  is  said,  the  name  of 
Anne  from  his  godmother,  Anne  of  Brittany. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  miU- 
tary  skill  in  the  wars  between  Francis  I.  and  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  taken  prisoner  along 
with  his  sovereign  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  which 
was  fought  against  his  advice.  He  afterwards 
became  the  leader  of  the  French  government, 
shewing  great  abUity  in  matters  of  finance  and 
diplomacy,  and  was  made  Constable  in  1538 ;  but 
his  rough  manners  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to 


many ;  and  the  suspicions  of  the  king  having  been 
aroused  against  him,  he  was  suddenly  banished  from 
court  in  1541,  and  passed  ten  years  on  his  estates, 
till  the  accfession  of  Henry  II.,  when  he  came  again 
to  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1557,  he  commanded  the 
French  army  which  suffered  the  terrible  defeat  of  St 
Quentin,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner.  During  the 
minority  of  Charles  IX.,  M.,  with  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  tHe  Marshal  St  Andrg,  composed  the  famous 
triumvirate  which  resisted  Catharine  de'  Medici. 
In  1562  and  1567,  he  commanded  the  royal  army 
against  the  Huguenots,  and  in  both  wars  gained 
victories  over  them,  but  received  a  fatal  wound  at 
St  Denis,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the ,  following  day, 
l2th  November  1567. 

MONTMOKEBTCT,  Henei,  second  Duo  be, 
grandson  of  the  famous  Constable  de  Montmorency, 
born  at  Chantilly,  30th  April  1595.  His  godfather 
was  the  great  Iie?iri  Quatre,  who  always  called  him 
his  '  son.'  When  he  was  17  years  of  age,  Louis  XIII. 
made  him  Admiral,  and  he  defeated  the  Huguenots 
in  Languedoc,  and  took  the  Isle  of  K6  from  those 
of  Roohelle.  He  afterwards  gained  other  victories 
over  thelii,  atid  in  1630  received  iSie  chief  command 
of  the  French  troops  in  Piedmont,  where  he  defeated 
the  Spaniards;  for  which  he  received  a  marshal's 
baton.  Unhappily  for  himself  he  ventured  to  oppose 
Richelieu,  who  had  always  been  his  enemy,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans ;  for 
this  he  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
Marshal  Schomberg  being  sent  against  him,  defeated 
him  at  Castelnaudary,  and  took  him  prisoner.  M., 
although  almost  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  to 
Toulouse,  sentenced  to  death  by  the  parliament,  and 
notwithstanding  his  expressions  of  penitence,  and 
the  most  powerful  intercession  made  for  him — for 
example,  by  King  Charles  I.  of  England,  the  pope, 
the  Venetian  Repubho,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy- 
was  beheaded,  30th  October  1632.  M.  was  distin- 
guished for  his  amiabUity  and  the  courtesy  of  his 
manners,  as  well  as  for  his  valour. 

MONTO'RO,  a  town  in  the  Neap'ohtan  province 
of  Prinoipato  TJlteriore,  built  partly  on  the  slope 
and  partly  around  the  base  of  a  hiU,  12  mUes  north 
of  Salerno.  Pop.  6200.  It  forms  the  central  point 
of  several  villages,  and  has  large  markets  and  some 
linen  and  cloth  manufactures. 

MONTORO,  a  pleasant  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
modem  province  of  Coi'dova,  biiilt  on  a  rooky  ridge 
around  which  Winds  the  Guadalquiver,  26  miles 
east-north-east  of  Cordova.  It  contains  one  of  the 
best  hospitals  in  Andalusia.  Hardly  any  drinkable 
water  can  be  obtained  within  the  town.  The  heights 
in  the  vicinity  are  clothed  with  olive  plantations, 
and  oil  is  largely  exported  from  this  quarter. 
Woollens  and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  Pop. 
10,500. 

MONTf>E'LIEE,  the  capital  of  Verfaont,  United 
States  of  America,  is  on  the  Winooski  River, 
215  miles  north-north-west  of  Boston.  It  is  a 
picturesque  village,  with  a  handsome  State-house, 
5  churches,  3  banks,  5  newspapers,  iron-foimdrjr, 
flour-mills,  and  manufactures  of  carriages,  hats, 
lumber,  &c.    Pop.  about  3000. 

MONTPBLLIEE  (Lat.  Mons  pessuUnus  or 
pueUarum),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
H&ault,  in  43°  36'  N.  lat.,  and  3°  50'  E.  long.  Pop. 
(1862)  of  the  town  alone,  39,605.  Seen  from  a 
distance,  M.  has  an  imposing  appearance,  from 
the  number  of  its  towers,  steeples,  and  cupolas;' 
but  although  its  suburbs  are  clean  and  well  built, 
the  interior  of  the  old  town  disappoints  expecta- 
tion, being  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  crooked,  dark, 
narrow,  and  dirty  streets.  The  pubhc  walks, 
known    as    those    of   the    Peyrou,    and  some  of 
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the  other  more  elevated  points,  afford  glorious 
views,  embracing  the  Mediterranean,  the  Alps, 
the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  most  note- 
■worthy  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  theatre,  the 
exchange,  the  Hall  of  Justice,  the  prefecture,  the 
observatory,  and  the  university.  The  last,  which 
was  founded  in  1196,  is  composed  of  three  faculties 
—that  of  medicine,,  founded  in  the  12th  c,  by  Ara- 
bian physicians,  and  stiU  ranking  among  the  best  in 
Europe — that  of  the  exact,  and  that  of  the  physical 
sciences.  M.  has  a  botanical  garden,  the  oldest  in 
Europe ;  a  pubHe  library  of  35,000  volumes,  and  a 
pharmaceutical  school ;  admirable  museums,  natural 
history  and  fine  art  collections,  &c.  The  industrial 
products  of  M.  are  pigments  and  other  chemical 
preparations,  brandy,  liqueurs,  perfumes,  soap, 
corks,  sugar,  cotton,  woollen,  and  fine  leather  goods ; 
and  the  trade,  which  is  very  important,  includes, 
besides  these  articles,  wine,  seeds,  olive-oil,  and 
fruits.  Hallways  to  Marseille,  Cette,  and  other 
ports,  besides  various  canals,  facilitate  commercial 
and  social  intercourse,  and  few  cities  of  the  empire 
hold  out  greater  attractions  in  regard  to  intellectual 
culture  than  Montpellier.  Its  geographical  position 
has  led  to  its  being  selected  as  a  place  of  residence 
for  consumptive  patients  ;  but  the  extreme  clearness, 
and  even  sharpness  of  the  air  in  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  town,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  the 
icy  wind  known  as  the  Mistral,  and  the  sudden 
accession  of  overpowering  heats,  would  seem  very 
materially  to  counteract  some  of  its  long  reputed 
advantages. 

MONTREA'L,  the  largest  city  of  Lower  Canada 
and  of  British  America,  lies  in  lat.  45°  31'  K,  long. 
73°  35'  W.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
180  miles  above  Quebec,  and  200  below  Lake 
Ontario,  400  from  New  York,  and  2750  from 
Liverpool.  Its  eastern  suburb,  which  is  now  an 
incorporated  village,  called  Hochelaga,  was  origin- 
ally the  site  of  an  Indian  village  of  the  same 
name,  discovered  in  September  1535  by  Jacques 
Cartier ;  and  it  is  from  his  admiring  exclamation  at 
the  view  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  hill,  that  M. 
(corrupted  from  Mont  Eoyal)  derives  its  name. 
The  westernmost  permanent  settlement  which  the 
French  obtained  in  Canada,  it  was  imder  them 
merely  an  outpost  of  Quebec,  and  continued  to  be 
such  under  British  rule  till  1832,  when  it  became 
a  separate  port.  Since  then,  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress  has  been  astonishing.  By  the  deepening  of 
the  shallower  parts  of  the  river  above  Quebec,  M.  is 
now  accessible  to  vessels  of  over  1800  tons  burden, 
and  drawing  from  19  to  22  feet.  Its  harbour,  Uned 
with  wharfs  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  at  which 
125  ships  co\ild  lie  at  one  time,  is,  from  its  inland 
position  (90  miles  above  the  influence  of  the  tides), 
perfectly  safe.  Situated  at  the  head  of  the  ocean- 
navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  M.  has  naturally 
become  the  dgp6t  for  the  exports  and  imports  of  all 
the  Canadas.  At  the  same  time,  the  obstruction  to 
vessels  sailing  further  up  the  river,  caused  by  the 
rapids,  has  been  surmounted  by  magnificent  canals. 
The  canals  connecting  M.  with  Lake  Ontario  have 
locks  of  200  feet  by  45,  with  9  feet  of  water  on 
the  sills ;  the  locks  of  the  WeUand  Canal  are 
rather  smaller.  As  M.  lies  also  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence,  it  is  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  vast  lumber-country 
adjoining  the  former  river  and  its  tributaries ; 
while  a  canal  has  been  projected  to  connect  the 
Ottawa,  through  Lake  Mpissing,  with  the  Georgian 
Bay  in  Lake  Huron,  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
probably  bring  the  produce  of  the  north-western 
states,  as  weU  as  of  Western  Canada,  through 
M.,  as  it  woiUd  give  them  an  outlet  to  the  ocean 
between  200  and  300  miles  shorter  than  by  the 
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Erie  Canal.     But  even  at  present,  while  naviga- 
tion is  open,  an  extensive  daily  traffic  is  carried  on, 
by  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  of  every  description, 
with  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Ottawa  district,  as  well 
as  with  the  Lower  St  Lawrence ;  and  the  ships  of 
the  Montreal  Ocean  Steam-ship  Company,  by  aid  of 
a  subsidy  from  the  Canadian  government,  keep  up  a 
weekly  communication   with   Liverpool,  while   at 
the  same  time  the  harbour  is  constantly  crowded 
with  vessels  from  other  foreign  ports.    After  the 
navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  is  closed,  the  ocean- 
steamers  find  a  harbour  at  Portland,  Maine,  which 
is  connected  with  M.  by  a  railway  of  292  miles. 
This  line  belongs  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company,  and  crosses  the  St  Lawrence  at  M.  by 
the  celebrated  tubular  Victoria  Bridge,  the  length 
of  which,  including  its  two  abutments  and  24  piers, 
is  above  a  mile  and  three-quarters.    By  the  lines  of 
the  same  company,  M.  has  railway  communication 
with  Upper  Canada   and  the  western  states,  and 
with  Lower  Canada  as  far  eastwards  as  Rivifere  du 
Loup,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.     Several  other 
lines   afford    direct    communication  with    all   the 
important  cities  and  towns  in  New  York  state  and 
the  states  of  New  England.     The  position,  there- 
fore, of  M.  as   a   centre   of    commerce  is  perhaps 
unequalled,  and  its  rapid  advance  in  consequence 
has  placed   it,  within   the  last   few  years,  among 
the   first  commercial  cities   of  the  Ainerican  con- 
tinent—second perhaps  only  to   New  York.     Its 
exports,  imports,  and  duties  collected  during  the 
four  years  previous  to  1862,  have  been  the  follow- 
ing :  1858,  exports,  £684,588 ;  imports,  £2,450,815 ; 
duty  collected,  £334,768.     1859,  exports,  £608,952  ; 
imports,  £3,110,714 ;  duty  coHeoted,  £467,248.   1860, 
exports,  £1,204,143 ;  imports,  £3,066,802 ;  duty  col- 
lected, £490,770.  1861,  exports,  £2,083,147 ;  imports, 
£3,239,515;   duty  collected,  £478,695.     According 
to  the  statements  of  a  local  paper,  the  arrivals  of 
bread-stuffs  in  1862  amounted  to  above  25  million 
bushels,  being  2  million  bushels  more  than  in  1861, 
while  1861  shewed  an  increase  over  1860  of  100  per 
cent.    Of  this  about  17  million  bushels  were  exported 
chiefly  in   sea-going  vessels  via  the  St  Lawrence. 
The  population  has  risen  in  like  manner.      In  1840, 
it  was  about  27,297 ;  in  1852,  it  was  57,716 ;  in 
1854,    about    65,000;   in   1861,    90,323;    and    now 
(1863)    it    is    estimated   at   100,000.      The  num- 
ber  of   sea-going  vessels   arriving   in  the  port   of 
M.  in  1862  was  571,  with  ■■•■  tonnage  of  265,243. 
The  harbom-  is  open   on  an   average  about   eight 
months,  from  the  latter  half  of  April  to  the  begin- 
ning of  December. 

The  most  conspicuous  building  in  M.,  which  is 
perhaps  also  the  finest  church  on  the  continent  of 
America,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  BuUt 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  it  com- 
prises seven  chapels  and  nine  aisles,  and  can 
accommodate  between  6000  and  7000  people.  It  has 
six  towers,  of  which  the  three  on  the  main  front 
are  220  feet  in  height ;  and  its  chief  window  is  64 
feet  high,  and  32  broad.  There  are  several  other 
Roman  Catholic  churches  belonging  to  the  order 
of  St  Sulpice,  to  whose  members  chiefly  M.  owes 
its  foundation,  and  who  stiU  hold  the  seigniory 
of  the  island  on  which  the  city  is  built.  Adjoin- 
ing the  cathedral,  is  the  seminary  of  St  Sulpice, 
to  which  a  large  addition  has  been  built  within 
the  last  few  years  at  a  cost  of  £8000.  The 
city  contains  also  some  of  the  largest  conventual 
establishments  in  the  world.  The  general  wealth, 
indeed,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  M.  has 
grown  enormous  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
value  of  the  property  given  to  it  during  the  early 
settlements  of  the  French.  The  Church  of  England 
has  recently  erected,  at  an  expense  of  above  £20,000, 
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a  new  cathedral,  which  is  very  chaste  in  style, 
though  somewhat  small  for  a  metropolitan  see.  St 
Andrew's  Church,  the  most  important  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  also  a  very  chaste 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  cost  about 
£10,000.  At  about  the  same  cost,  the  Methodists 
have  built  a  handsome  church  in  the  florid  Gothic 
style.  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  college  in 
College  Street,  St  Mary's  College  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  a  Baptist  college,  M.  possesses  an  important 
university  under  the  name  of  M'Gill  College. 
Bounded  by  a  bequest  of  the  Hon.  James  M'Gill  in 
1811,  erected  into  a  university  by  royal  charter  in 
1821,  and  reorganised  by  an  amended  charter  in 
1852,  it  has  now,  besides  its  principal,  the  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,  Dr  Dawson,  a  staff  of  20 
professors,  and  was  attended  in  1862—1863  by  296 
students.  M.  is  supplied  with  water  by  magnificent 
works,  which  cost  about  £120,000.  The  water  is 
brought  from  the  St  Lawrence  above  the  Lachine 
Rapids  by  an  aqueduct  five  miles  long  to  a  pond, 
from  which  it  is  forced  up  by  power  derived  from 
part  of  its  surplus  waters  into  reservoirs  capable  of 
containing  20  millions  of  gallons,  and  situated  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Along  the  side  of 
the  'Mountain,'  there  is  a  line  of  mansions,  which 
command  the  view  that  astonished  J.  Cartier,  and 
which  may  compare  with  the  suburban  mansions  of 
the  wealthiest  cities  in  Europe  or  America.  M.  returns 
three  members  to  the  provincial  parliament.        ' 

MONTREAIi,  the  large  and  fertile  island  on 
which  the  city  of  the  same  name  is  biult,  is  30  miles 
long,  10  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  contains 
197  square  miles.  Formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
two  channels  by  which  the  Ottawa  issues  into  the 
St  Lawrence,  its  surface,  except  at  Mount  Royal,  is 
only  diversified  by  gentle  undulations,  which  run 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  are  named 
Coteaux.  The  island  forms  a  coimty,  divided  into 
two  ridings,  the  East,  or  Hochelaga,  and  the  West, 
or  Jacqiies  Cartier,  each  of  which  returns  a  member 
to  the  provincial  parliament. 

MONTRO'SE,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh 
and  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Borfar,. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Esk,  about  80  miles 
north-east  of  Edinburgh,  and  40  miles  south-south- 
west of  Aberdeen.  It  stands  on  a  level  peninsula 
between  the  basin  of  the  Esk — a  kind  of  shallow 
lake  3  miles  long  by  2  miles  broad,  which  is  filled 
and  emptied  with  every  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide — and 
the  North  Sea.  A  suspension-bridge,  432  feet  long, 
connects  the  burgh  with  the  suburb  of  the  Inch,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  Between  the  town  and 
the  shore  on  the  east  are  the  '  Links,'  or  downs,  of 
considerable  extent,  on  which  horse-races  used  to 
be  held,  and  which  affords  one  of  the  best  fields  for 
golfing  in  Scotland.  The  harbour  at  the  mouth  of 
me  river,  indicated  by  two  light-houses,  is  lined 
with  quays,  wet  docks,  and  docks  for  ship-building, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  east  coast.  It  is 
accessible  for  vessels  of 'large  size,  tfiere  being  18 
feet  on  the  bar  at  low-water  of  spring-tides.  Besides 
the  usual  public  buildings,  there  are  two  lunatic 
asylums,  containing  together  541  patients.  Among 
its  numerous  educational  institutions,  the  Academy 
is  the  chief.  Blax-spinning  is  the  chief  manu- 
facture, there  being  4  nulls,  of  325  horse-power  in 
the  aggregate,  employing  upwards  of  2000  hands, 
to  whom  above  £50,000  are  paid  in  wages,  and 
consuming  100  tons  of  flax  weekly.  Bleaching 
is  carried  on  on  a  considerable  scale  a  few  miles 
off.  There  are  2  saw-mUls,  one  of  them  on  a  great 
Scale,  employing  from  300  to  400  hands.  Ship 
and  boat  buildmg  are  also  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  various  other  trades  to  which 


a  seaport  naturally  gives  rise.  In  1862, 1421  vessels, 
of  148,286  tons,  entered  and  cleared.  There  are 
111  vessels,  of  14,655  tonnage,  belonging  to  the  port. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  coal,  lime,  slate,  iron,  flax, 
and  manures ;  the  exports,  manufactured  goods, 
salmon,  herring,  stone,  sawn  wood,  and  agricmtural 
produce.  Population  in  1861,  14,563.  M.  unites 
with  four  other  burghs  in  sending  a  member  to 
parliament.     Constituency,  470, 

MONTROSE,  James  Geaham,  first  Marquis 
OF,  belonged  to  a  family  that  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  year  1128.  Its  first  notable  member  was 
Sib  John  Giuemb  of  Dimdaff,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Balkirk,  22d  July  1298.  Early  in  the  15th  c. 
Sir  William  Graham  married  for  his  second  wife  a 
daughter  of .  Robert  III.  Robert,  the  eldest  son 
of  tiiis  marriage,  was  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of 
Claverhouae.  The  third  Lord  Graham,  created 
Earl  of  Montrose  by  James  IV.,  fell  at  Bloddfen; 
his  eldest  son  at  Pinkie.  The  next  in  succession 
became  viceroy  of  Scotland  after  James  VI.  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  England.  His  eldest  son, 
John,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1616, 
married  Lady  Margaret  Ruthven,  eldest  daughter 
of  William,  first  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  sister  of  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  who  gives  name  to  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy.  The  issue  of  this  union  was 
five  daughters  and  one  son,  James,  the  'great 
Marquis,'  who  was  born  in  1612,  according  to 
tradition,  in  the  town  of  Montrose.  His  mother 
died  in  1618,  his  father  in  1626.  In  the  following 
year,  the  boy  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St 
Andrews  by  his  guardian  and  brother-in-law, 
Archibald,  Lord  Napier,  son  of  the  famous  inventor 
of  logarithms.  He  was  an  apt,  if  not  an  ardent 
student,  and  during  the  two  or  three  sessions  of 
his  attendance  at  college,  acquired  a  very  respect- 
able amount  of  classical  knowledge,  besides  exhibit- 
ing a  genuine  predilection  for  literature,  which 
the  stormy  character  of  his  after-life  never  quite 
destroyed.  In  his  17th  year,  he  married  Magdalene 
Carnegie,  daughter  of  Lord  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird, 
on  which  occasion  he  had  his  portrait  painted  by 
Jameson,  the  pupil  of  Van  Dyok.  For  the  next 
three  years  he  lived  quietly  at  Kinnaird  Castle, 
pursuing  his  studies.  On  attaining  his  majority, 
he  left  Scotland,  to  travel^  on  the  continent,  visited 
the  academies  of  France  and  Italy,  and  perfected 
himself  in  all  the  -  accomplishments  becoming  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier.  On  his  return,  he  was 
introduced  to  King  Charles  I.,  but  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  the  machinations  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
was  coldly  received  by  that  monarch,  and  had 
no  sooner  reached  Scotland,  than  he  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  king's  opponents,  which  at  this 
period  comprehended  the  majority  of  Scotchmen. 
M.  came  back  in  the  very  year  (1637)  when 
the  tumults  broke  out  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Prayer-Book.  Whether 
his  conduct  at  this  moment  was  the  result  of 
chagrin,  or  whether  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm,  or  by  the  persuasions  of 
craftier  persons  than  himself,  is  difficult  to  say. 
BaUlie  speaks  of  his  having  been  '  brought  in '  by 
'  the  canniness  of  Rothes,'  a  phrase  which  appears  to 
Mr  Mark  Napier  to  indicate  that  he  was  trepanned 
with  difficulty  into  joining  the  League.  At  anyrate, 
the  youthful  nobleman  soon  became  to  appearance 
one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Covenanting  lords. 
He  was  one  of  the  four  noblemen  selected  to  com- 
pose the  '  Table '  of  the  nobility,  which,  along  with 
the  other  Tables  of  the  gentry,  of  the  burghs,  and 
of  the  ministers,  drew  up  the  famous  National 
Covenant  (see  Covenants),  sworn  to  by  all  ranks  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1638.  M.  was  appointed 
in  the  following  summer  to  agitate  for  subscriptions 
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ih  Abetdeenshite,  where  the  influence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly  was  exercised  on  the  side  of 
the  king.  He  did  not,  however,  meet  with  great 
success.  In  1639,  he  made  three  military  expedi- 
tions to  Aberdeenshire  to  overawe  the  royalists. 
The  latter  were  in  considerable  force  under  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  but  owing  to  the  timid,  if  not 
treacherous  orders  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  then 
governor  of  Scotland,  they  were  always  forced  to 
disband.  M.  twice  took  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  On 
the  first  occasion  (29th  March),  he  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  but  did  no 
injury  to  the  city.  His  'too  great'  humanity  is 
even  lamented  by  BaiUie.  On  the  second  (25th 
May),  he  imposed  on  the  city  a  fine  of  10,000 
merks;  but  though  his  soldiers  pillaged  the  place, 
he  honourably  resisted  the  importunities  of  the 
zealots  among  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who  wished 
to  expose  it  to  the  horrors  of  conflagration.  Baillie 
again  complains  of  his  '  too  great  lenity  in  sparing 
the  enemy's  houses.'  The  arrival  at  Aberdeen  by 
sea  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyrie — Charles's  lieutenant  of 
the  north — with  some  reinforcements,  induced  M. 
to  retreat,  who  was  followed  by  the  earl  and  the 
Gordon  Highlanders.  At  Meagra  Hill,  near  Stone- 
haven, a  battle  was  fought  (15th  June)  between  the 
two  armies,  in  which  M.  obtained  a  complete 
victory;  four  days  later,  he  was  again  master  of 
Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce  struggle  at  the  passage  of 
the  Dee.  The  citizens  were  stricken  with  alarm, 
expecting  some  bloody  punishment  for  their  well- 
known  EpiscopaUan  leanings,  but  M.  agreeably  dis- 
appointed their  fears.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he 
was  upbraided  by  the  Committee  of  Estates  for  not 
having  burned  the  town  on  this  occasion.  News 
of  'the  pacification  of  Berwick'  now  arrived  in 
Aberdeen,  and  terminated  the  struggle  in  the 
north.  Charles  invited  several  of  the  Covenanting 
nobles  to  meet  him  at  Berwick,  where  he  was  then 
holding  his  court,  and  to  consult  with  him  about 
Scottish  afi'airs.  Among  those  who  went  was  M., 
and  the  Presbyterians  dated  what  they  regarded 
as  his  apostasy  from  that  interview.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  his  political  position  was  certainly  diffe- 
rent after  his  return.  In  the  General  Assembly 
which  met,  August  13,  1639,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  as  royal  commissioner, 
he  shewed  symptoms  of  disaffection  towards  the 
Covenant,  and  was  the  object  of  much  popular 
obloquy.  One  night  he  is  said  to  have  found 
affixed  upon  his  chamber-door  a  paper  bearing 
these  words,  Invictus  armis,  verbis  vincitur.  The 
dissolution  of  the  parhament,  in  June  1640,  led 
to  an  open  rupture  between  the  king  and  the 
Covenanters,  and  both  parties  prepared  to  decide 
their  quarrel  by  force  of  arms.  The  former 
assembled  at  York  an  army  of  21,000  horse  and 
foot ;  the  latter  another  of  26,000,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Leslie,  crossed  the  Tweed,  21st  August 
1640.  M.  was  the  first  man  that  forded  the  stream. 
The  successes  of  the  Scots,  as  is  well  known,  soon 
forced  Charles  to  summon  a  new  parliament  for  the 
settlement  of  the  national  grievances.  Meanwhile 
M.,  along  with  several  other  influential  nobles,  had 
entered  into  a  secret  engagement  at  Cumbernauld, 
for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  what  they  regarded 
as  the  factious  designs  of  the  extreme  Covenanting 
leaders.  His  conduct  in  England,  too,  had  been 
suspicious.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  that  he 
had  been  secretly  communicating  with  the  king; 
and  when  the  parliament  assembled  (November 
1640),  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  committee. 
The  affair  of  the  Gumbernauld  Bond,  discovered 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Argyle,  was  brought  up ;  but 
M.  defended  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  col- 
leagues; and  nothing   came   of  it,   though   some 


fiery  spirits  among  the  clergy,  says  Guthrie, '  pressed 
that  their  lives  might  go  for  it.'  In  the  following 
June,  M.  and  some  others  were  accused  of  plotting 
against  Argyle,  and  were  confined  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  where  they  remained  till  the  beginning  of 
1642,  when  they  were  set  at  liberty  in  return  for 
the  concessions  which  Charles  had  made  his  Scottish 
subjects.  Although  they  had  been  frequently 
examined,  nothing  definite  had  been  proved  against 
them.  The  accusation  that  M.  had  offered  to  the 
king  to  assassinate  Argyle,  is  not  historically  sub- 
stantiated, and  is  intrinsically  improbable.  During 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  he  kept  aloof,  out- 
wardly, from  public  affairs,  but  he  had  finally 
broken  with  the  Covenanters,  and  had  privately 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king.  The  civil 
war  in  England  had  now  broken  out,  and  was  being 
carried  on  with  dubious  success.  Charles  and  his 
advisers  resolved  to  crush  the  Presbyterian  leaders 
in  Scotland,  who  were  abetting  the  eflbrts  of  the 
English  Parliamentarians.  In  the  spring  of  1644, 
M.,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  left  Oxford, 
where  he  had  been  residing  with  his  sovereign, 
and  proceeded  to  Scotland  to  raise  the  royahsts 
in  the  north.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  for  a 
moment  paralysed  him,  but  his  resolution  speedily 
returned.  He  threw  himself  into  the  Highlands, 
and  after  skulking  about  the  hills  for  some  time  in 
disguise,  met  at  Blair- Athol  some  Irish  auxiliaries 
and  a  body  of  Highlanders  under  Allaster  Maccoll 
Keitache  Macdonald,  better  known  as  Oolkitto,  who 
had  forced  their  way  thither  from  the  Western 
Isles  in  hopes  of  joining  him.  M.  instantly  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  the  clans  quickly  ralHed 
round  his  standard.  Marching  south,  he  fell 
suddenly  (1st  September)  on  the  Covenanting  army 
commanded  by  Lord  Elcho,  at  Tippermuir,  near 
Perth,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Not  a 
single  royalist  was  slain.  The  same  night,  M. 
entered  Perth,  where  he  remained  for  three  days, 
levying  a  fine  of  9000  merks  on  the  inhabitants. 
He  then  set  out  for  the  north,  defeated  a  force  of 
Covenanters  under  Lord  Burleigh  at  Aberdeen 
(September  13),  and  took  possession  of  the  city, 
which  was  abandoned  for  four  days  to  all  the 
horrors  of  war.  The  approach  of  Argyle,  at  the 
head  of  4000  men,  compelled  M.,  whose  forces  were 
far  inferior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  to  retreat. 
He  now  plunged  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch, 
recrossed  the  Grampians,  and  suddenly  appeared  in 
Angus,  where  he  wasted  the  estates  of  more  than 
one  Covenanting  nobleman.  Having  obtained  fresh 
supphes,  he  once  more  returned  to  Aberdeenshire, 
with  the  view  of  raising  the  Gordons,  narrowly 
escaped  defeat  at  Fyvie  in  the  end  of  October,  and 
again  withdrew  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
Argyle,  baffled  in  all  his  attempts  to  capture  or 
crush  M.,  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  threw  up  his 
commission.  His  opponent,  receiving  large  acces- 
sions from  the  Highland  clans,  planned  a 'winter 
campaign,  marched  south-westward  into  the  country 
of  the  Campbells,  devastated  it  frightfully,  drove 
Argyle  himself  from  his  castle  at  Inverary,  and  then 
wheeled  north,  intending  to  attack  Inverness,  where 
the  Covenanters  were  posted  in  strong  force  under 
the  Earl  of  Seaforth.  The  '  Estates '  at  Edinburgh 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and  raising  a  fresh  army, 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  General  Baillie,  a 
natural  son  of  Sir  WilUam  BaiUie  of  Lamington. 
After  consulting  with  Argyle,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  proceed  by  way  of  Perth,  and  take  M.  in 
front,  while  Argyle  should  rally  his  vast  array  of 
vassals,  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  The  royalist 
leader  was  ia  the  great  glen  of  Albin— the  basin  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal — on  his  way  to  Inverness, 
when  he  heard  that  Argyle  was  following  him.    He 
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instantly  turned  on  his  pursuer,  fell  xipon  him 
unexpectedly  at  Inverloohy,  February  2,  1645,  and 
utterly  routed  his  forces.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the 
Campbells  were  slain,  and  only  four  of  M.'s  men. 
He  ttien  resumed  his  march  northwards,  but  did  not 
venture  to  assault  Inverness — his  wild  mountaineers 
being  admirably  fitted  for  rapid  irregular  warfare, 
but  not  for  the  slow  work  of  beleaguerment.  Direct- 
ing his  course  to  the  east,  he  passed — with  fire  and 
sword — ^through  Elgin  and  Banff  into  Aberdeenshire, 
which  suffered  a  similar  fate.  Baillie,  and  his 
lieutenant,  Hurry,  were  at  Brechin,  but  M.,  by  a 
dexterous  movement,  eluded  them,  captured  and 
piUaged  the  city  of  Dundee  (April  3),  and  escaped 
safely  into  the  Gratopians.  On  the  9th  of  May,  he 
attacked  and  routed  Hurry  at  Auldearn,  near  Nairn; 
and  after  enjoying  a  short  respite  with  his  fiercfe 
veterans  in  Badehoch,  again  issued  from  his  wilds,  and 
inflicted  a  still  more  disastrous  defeat  on  Baillie 
himself  at  Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire  (July  2). 
There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  march 
south,  and  about  the  end  of  the  month,  he  set 
out  with  a  force  of  from  5000  to  6000  men. 
He  was  followed  by  BaiUie,  who  picked  up  rein- 
forcements on  his  way,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August  again  risked  a  battle  at  Kilsyth,  but  was 
defeated  with  frigMtttd  loss — 6000  of  the  Covenanters 
being  slaiii.  The  cause  of  Chatles  was  for  the 
moment  triumphant;  M.  was  virtually  master  of 
the  country.  The  king  fot-mally  appointed  him 
lieutenant-govettiol'  of  Scotland,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  royal  foraes.  All  the  pfihcipal  cities 
in  the  west  hastened  to  proclaim  their  fldehty,  and 
laid  the  blsme  of  the  recent  troubles  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Presbyterian  clergy.  Sut  affairs  soon  took 
a  very  diffetBtlt  turn.  Great  numbers  of  the  High- 
landers returned  hoine — we  might  even  sayj  deserted 
— burdened  \*ith  multifat'ioTiS  plunder ;  and  the 
Earl  of  AboyhB  withdrew  with  all  his  cavalry.  M.'s 
position  in  a  district  teeinibg  with  enemies,  was 
growing  critical,  and  on  the  4th  of  September  he 
broke  up  his  camp  sit  BothweU,  and  marched  for 
the  easterfl,  couiities,  where  Charles  had  informed 
him  that  the  Earls  of  Traquair,  Home,  and  Rox- 
burgh were  ready  to  join  him.  In  this  he  -^ras  disap- 
pointed, and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  he 
was  surprised  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  by 
David  Leslie,  who  fell  upon  the  relics  of  M.'s 
army  and  his  raw  levies  with  6000  cavalry — ^the 
flower  of  the  Scottish  forces  then  serving  in 
England— who  had  been  hurriedly  despatched 
home  on  the  news  of  M.'s  startling  successes.  LesUe 
completely  annihilated  his  opponent.  'On  Philip- 
haugh,' says  Sir  W.  Scott,  'M.  lost  the  fruit  of 
six  splendid  victories.'  Escaping  from  the  field  of 
battle,  he  made  his  way  to  Athol,  and  again  endea- 
voured, but  in  vain,  to  rouse  the  Highlands ;  and 
at  last  Charles,  now  beginning  to  get, the  worst  of 
it  in  the  civil  war,  was  induced  to  order  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  On  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember 1646,  he  sailed  for  Norway,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Paris.  Here  he  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  induce  Henrietta  Maria  to  bestir  herself 
on  behalf  of  her  husband.  The  queen  coldly  received 
all  his  suggeskons,  and  at  last  M.,  in  despair,  betook 
himself  to  Germany,  in  hope  of  service  under  the 
emperpr,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Holland,  and 
entered  into  communications  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II.  It  was  here  that 
news  of  Charles  I.'s  execution  reached  him.  M. 
fainted  on  receipt  of  the  dreadful  inteUigeuce,  and 

fave  way  to  the  most  passionate  regrets.  Charles 
I.  now  re-invested  him  with  the  dignity  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Scotland,  and  M.  undertook  a 
fresh  invasion  on  behaK  of  the  exiled  monarch. 
tn  March  1650,  he  arrived  at  the  Orkneys  with 


a  small  force,  and  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks, 
proofeeded  to  Caithness  ;  but  neither  the  gentlemen 
nor  the  commons  would  rise  at  his  call.  He  forced 
his  way  as  far  south  as  the  borders  of  Eoss-shire, 
where  his  dispirited  troops  were  attacked  and  cut 
to  pieces  at  a  place  called  Corbiesdale,  near  the  pass 
of  luvercarrou,  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Strachan.  M.  fled  into  the  wilds  of  Assynt, 
where  he  was  nearly  starved  to  death,  when  he  fell 
itito  the  hands  of  M'Leod  of  Assynt,  who  delivered 
him  up  to  General  Leslie,  by  whom  he  was  brought 
to  Edinbui?gh.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  to 
the  Covenant,  he  was  executed,  21st  May  1650.  His 
demeanour  in  his  last  moments  was  very  noble  and 
dignified. 

MONTSEREA'T,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
belonging  to  Britain,  lies  43  miles  north-west  of 
Guadeloupe,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  Antigua 
and  St  Kitts.  It  is  about  11  miles  in  length,  7  in 
breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  47  English  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1859  was  7053,  the  females 
exceeding  the  males  by  735.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  is  mountainous  and  barren,  the  rest  is 
well  cultivated.  The  chief  products  are  sugar, 
rimi,  and  molasses;  but  cotton,  arrow-root,  and 
tamarinds  are  also  exported.  The  island  forms  a 
portion  of  the  government  of  the  Leeward  Isles,  and 
is  directly  ruled  by  a  president,  aided  by  a  council 
and  house  of  assembly.  The  chief  town  is  Plymouth, 
on  the  south  coast.  The  revenue  of  M.  in  1860 
amounted  to  £3333,  and  the  expenditure  to  £3243. 
In  the  same  year,  203  vessels  of  7825  tons  entered, 
and  194  vessels  of  7450  tons  cleared  its  port ;  and 
the  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  were  respec- 
tively £20,060  and  £17,043. 

MONTSERRAT  (Lat.  Mons  Serratus,  so  named 
from  having  jagged  ridges  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw),  a 
mountain  of  Catalonia,  in  the  north-east  of  Spain, 
about  30  miles  from  Barcelona.  Its  height  is 
3919  feet.  '  Its  outline,'  says  Ford  (Handbooh  for 
Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  419),  '  is  most  fantastic,  consisting 
of  cones,  pyramids,  buttresses,  nine-pins,  sugar- 
loaves,  which  are  here  jumbled  by  nature  in  a 
sportive  mood.'  The  pious  Catalonians  aver  that  it 
was  thus  riven  and  shattered  at  the  Crucifixion. 
Every  rift  and  gorge  is  filled  with  box-trees,  ivy,  and 
other  evergreens.  From  the  topmost  height,  the  eye 
wanders  over  all  Catalonia,  and  from  the  sea  the  ridge 
looks  like  an  immense  wall  with  seven  pj'ramidal 
peaks.  The  mountain,  however,  owes  its  celebrity 
not  to  its  extraordinary  appearance,  but  to  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  built  upon  it,  at  an  elevation  of 
1200  feet,  and  to  the  13  hermitages  formerly  perched 
like  eagles'  nests  on  almost  inaccessible  pinnacles. 
In  1811,  the  French,  under  Suchet,  plundered  the 
abbey,  burned  the  library,  shot  the  hermits^  and 
hung  the  monks  (who  had  given  shelter  to  their 
emigrant  brethren  at  the  Revolution).  I'he  place 
suffered  still  more  in  1827,  when  it  became  the 
stronghold  of  the  Carhst  insurrection. 

MONUMENT  (Lat.  monumentum,  from  moneo, 
to  remind),  anything  durable  made  or  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  persons  or  events.  The 
chief  kinds  of  monuments  are  described  under  their 
special  names,  ^ee  Caien  ;  Cbomlbch  ;  Sepulchral 
Mounds  ;  Pillab.  ;  Obelisk  ;  Pyramid  ;  Aech, 
Teiumphal;  Brasses;  Tomb;  Stupa;  Mauso- 
leum, Sec. 

MO'NZA  (anc.  Modcetia),  chief  town  of  a  district  in 
the  province  of  Milan,  stands  on  the  river  Lambro, 
10  miles  north-north-east  of  Milan,  -with  which  it  is 
colinected  by  railway.  Pop.  above  20,000.  It  is 
essentially  a  town  of  Lombard  growth,  and  under 
tie  Lombard  sovereigns  was  capital  of  their  kingdom. 
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It  owes  much  of  its  early  importance,  and  its 
chief  public  edifices,  to  TheodoHn^a,  the  great  queen 
of  the  Lombard  dynasty.  In  the  middle  ages,  M. 
was  conspicuous  for  the  wealth  of  its  numerous 
citizens  and  nobles,  and  the  extent  of  its  cloth-trade. 
It  has  undergone  .32  sieges.  The  cathedral,  founded 
in  the  6th  c.  by  Theodolinda,  contains  many 
interesting  memorials  of  this  great  queen.  The 
famous  Iron  Crown  (q.  v.)  and  regalia  of  Lombardy, 
employed  at  the  coronation  of  the  German  emperors 
as  kings  of  Italy,  were  removed  from  Lombardy  by 
the  Austrians  in  1S59,  on  the  cession  of  that  province 
to  France.  The  town  has  a  good ,  gymnasium,  a 
theatre,  two  hospitals,  and  a  phiUiarmonic  institu- 
tion. Its  present  manufactures  of  cottons,  hats, 
and  presei-ved  meats  are  daily  increasing.  M.  is 
surrounded  by  an  exuberantly  fertile  district, 
which  yields  abundance  of  grain,  fruits,  wine,  and 
silk,  and  possesses  great  beauty  of  scenery  and 
climate. 

MOON',  The,  the  satellite  of  the  earth,  revolving 
round  the  earth  from  west  to  east  in  a  period  of  one 
Month  (q.  v.),  and  in  consequence  accompanying  the 
earth  in  its  motion  round  the  sun.  As  the  moon, 
to  an  observer  on  the  earth,  advances  more  than  13° 
to  the  east  daily,  whilst  the  corresponding  advance 
of  the  sun  is  barely  1°,  her  progress  among  the 
stars  is  much  more  notable  than  that  of  the  latter. 
This  rapid  angular  motion,  the  continual  and  regular 
variation  of  her  illuminated  surface,  and  her  large 
apparent  size  (being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the' 
sun),  have  rendered  the  moon  an  object  of  general 
interest  ;  while  her  importance  as  the  principal 
nocturnal  substitute  for  the  sun,  and  her  special 
value  to  navigators  and  geographers,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  longitudes  (see  Latitude  and  Longi- 
tude), have  rendered  the  lunar  theory  the  object  of 
the  most  thorough  and  careful  investigation. 

Phases  of  tlie  Moon. — The  first  peculiarity  about 
the  moon  that  strikes  a  casual  observer,  is  the 
constant  and  regular  change  of  her  illuminated 
surface  from  a  thin  crescent  to  a  circle,  and  pice 
versd,  and  a  corresponding  change  in  the  time  of 
her  appearance  above  the  horizon.  These  changes 
depend 'upon  the  position  of  the  moon  relative  to 
the  earth  and  the  sun  (fig.  1),  for  it  is  only  the  half 


Fig.  1. — Phases  of  the  Moon : 

A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  G,  H,  K,  appearances  presented  by  the  moon 
to  an  observer  situated  at  the  pole  of  her  orbit ; 
A',  B',  C,  D',  F',  G',  H',  K',  •  phases  •  of  the  moon  at  the 
end  of  each  eighth  part  of  her  course  ;  S,  position  of  sun  ; 
E,  position  of  earth. 

of  the  moon  facing  the  sun  that  is  illuminated  by 
his  rays,  and  the  whole  of  this  illuminated  portion 
can  only  be  seen  from  the  earth  when  the  sun, 
earth,  and  moon  are  in  a  straight  line,  S,  A,  E,  F  (the 
line  of  syzygiee),  and  the  earth  is  between  the  sun 
and  moon.  When  the  moon  is  in  the  line  of  syzygies, 
but  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  no  part  of  her 
illuminated  disc  can  be  seen  from  the  earth.  A'.     In 
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the  former  case,  the  moon  is  said  to  be  full,  and  in 
the  latter,  new.  A  few  hours  after  '  new,  moon,'  the 
moon  appears  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  sun  as  a  thin 
crescent,  with  the  horns  pointing  towards  the  east, 
and  as  she  increases  her  angular  distance  from  the  sun 
at  the  rate  of  about  12°  daily,  the  orescent  of  light 
becomes  broader,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  more 
than  seven  days,  at  which  time  she  is  90°  in  advance 
of  the  sun,  she  presents  the  appearance  of  a  semi- 
circle of  light,  C'.  The  moon  is  then  said  to  have 
completed  her  first  quarter.  Continuing  her  course, 
she  becomes  'Gibbous'  (q.  v.) ;  and  at  the  15th  or 
16th  day  from  new  moon,  attains  a  position  180°  in 
advance  of  the  sun,  and  now  presents  the  appearance 
known  as  full  moon,  E'.  Erotn  this  point  she  beguis 
to  approach  the  sun,  again  appearing  gibbous,  and 
after  a  third  period  of  more  than  seven  days,  reaches 
a  point  90°  west  of  him,  and  enters  her  last  quarter, 
H'.  Here,  again,  she  appears  as  a  semicircle  of 
light,  the  illuminated  portion  being  that  which  was 
not  illuminated  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.  The 
moon  now  rapidly  approaching  the  sun,  resumes  the 
crescent  form,  but  this  time  with  the  horns  pointing 
westward,  the  crescent  becoming  thinner  and  thinner, 


Crescent  Moon. 


till  the  moon  reaches  the  position  of  new  moon,  and 
disappears.  Erom  '  full  moon '  to  '  new  moon,'  the 
moon  is  said  to  be  waning;  and  from  '  new  moon '  to 
'full  moon,'  waxing.  The  earth  as  seen  from  the' 
moon  presents  similar  phases,  and  has,  consequently, 
at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the  appearance  of  a  round 
illuminated  disc,  and  at  fuU  moon,  is  invisible. 
This  explains  the  peculiar  phenomenon  occasionally 
observed  when  the  moon  is  near  the  sun  (either 
before  or  after  new  moon),  of  the  part  of  the  moon's 
face  which  is  unilluminated  by  the  sun  appearing 
faintly  visible,  owing  to  ^  the  reflection  upon  it  of 
strong  earth-light.  This  phenomenon  is  designated 
by  the  Scottish  peasantry  as  '  the  new  mune  wi' 
the  auld  mune  in  her  airms.'  At  new  moon,  the 
moon  of  course  comes  above  the  horizon  about  the 
same  time  as  the  sun,  and  sets  with  him,  but  rises 
each  day  about  50  minutes  later  than  on  the  day 
previous,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  rises  at 
mid-day,  and  sets  at  midnight,  continuing  to  lag 
behind  the  sun.  'When  at  the  full,  she  rises  about 
sunset,  and  sets  about  sunrise,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  last  quarter,  she  rises  at  midnight,  and 
sets  at  mid-day. 

Distance  and  Magnitude. — From  repeated  observa- 
tions of  the  moon's  horizontal  Parallax  (q.  v.),  and 
of  the  ocoultations  by  her  of  the  fixed  stars,  her 
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S?,t*cn"^**'^°®*  *'^°'"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ''®^°  estimated  at 
S?/'<?i)?^^®*'  ^^^  ^  ^^^  angular  diameter  averages 
31  26  ,  her  actual  diameter  is  2153  miles,  or  a  little 
less  than  ^^^ths  of  the  earth's  diameter.  Her  volume 
IS  therefore  about  ^th  of  that  of  the  earth,  and  her 
density  being  only  -577  (that  of  the  earth  being 
taken  as  unity),  her  mass  is  only  ^th  of  the  earth'i 
mass;  consequently,  the  force  of  gravity  at  her 
surface  is  so  much  less  than  it  is  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  that  a  body  Which  weighs  1000  pounds 
''ere,  would  at  the  moon  weigh  only  163  pounds. 

Orbit. — The  moon  revolves  round  the  earth  in  an 
elliptic  orbit,  with  the  earth  in  the  focus;  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  ellipse  Toeing  equal  to  -05491  of  half  its 
major  axis,  or  more  than  3^  times  that  of  the  earth's 
orbit.    The  plane  of  her  orbit  does  not  coincide  with 
Ko  o,®°bP*/°'  '^^^^  ^^  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of 
5   8  47 '9' ,  and  intersects  it  in  two  opposite  points, 
which  are  called  the  N'odes  (q.  v.).    The  point  at 
which  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the  earth  is  called  her 
perigee,  and  that  at  which  she  is  furthest  from  it  her 
apogee,  and  the  line  joining  these  two  points  is 
called  the  line  of  apsides.     Were  the  moon's  orbit 
a  true  ellipse,  which,  owing  to  various  irregularities 
known  as  perturbations,  it  is  not,  the  lunar  tJieory 
would  be  exceedingly  simple;  but  these  perturba- 
tions, which,  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  produce  a 
sensible  variation  in  their  orbit  only  after  many 
revolutions,  cause,  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  a  distinct 
and  well-marked  deviation  from  her  previous  course 
in  a  single  revolution.     The  retrogradation  of  her 
nodes  along  the  ecliptic  causes  a  continual  change 
in  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  so  that  if,  during  one 
revolution  round  the  earth,  she  occults  certain  stars, 
at  the  next  revolution  she  will  pass  to.  one  side  of 
them,  and  wiU  remove  further  and  further  from 
them  in  each  successive  revolution.    A  little  con- 
sideration will  shew  that  by  this  continual  change 
of  her  orbit,  the  moon  will,  in  course  of  time,  pass 
over  or  occult  eveiy  star  situated  within  6°  24'  30" 
of  the  ecliptic.     The  motion  of  the  nodes  is  so  rapid 
that  they  perform  a  complete  circuit  of  the  orbit  in 
6793'39  mean  ^olar  days,  or  18-6  years.     Another 
important  change  in  the  moon's  orbit  is  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  hne  of  apsides,  by  which  the  perigee 
and  apogee'  are  continually  changing  their  position 
relative  to  the  earth  and  sun.     This  revolution  is 
more  than  twice  as   rapid   as  that  of  the  nodes, 
being  performed  in  32.32-57  mean  solar  days,  or 
8'85  solar  years.    As  this  motion  is  common  to  all 
the  heavenly  bodies,  its  nature  and  origin  will  be 
treated  of  imder  the  head  of  Perturbations  (q.  v.). 
Its  effect  upon  the  moon  is  to  produce  a  variation 
in  her  distance  from  the  earth,  independent  of  that 
produced  by  her  elliptic  motion. 

Eclipses. — As  the  moon  in  her  course  passes  the 
sun  at  the  commencement  of  every  (synodic)  month, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  has  placed  the 
earth  between  herself  and  the  sun,  it  is  evident  that 
if  she  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  there  would 
be  either  a  total  or  an.  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  at 
the  commencement,  and  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  in 
the  middle  of  every  month.  The  inclination  of  her 
orbit  allowing  her  to  pass  the  sun  5°  9'  to  the  north 
or  south  of  his  track,  prevents  such  a  frequent 
occurrence  of  eclipses.  If  the  moon,  when  in  con- 
junction, is  at  either  of  her  nodal  points,  and  at  the 
same  time  near  her  perigee,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 

*  When  the  moon  is  at  the  perigee,  she  is  within 
225,000  miles,  and  when  at  the  apogee,  more  than  251,000 
miles  from  the  earth ;  her  angular  diameter  as  measured 
from  the  earth  consequently  varies  from  28'  45"  to 
33'  30",  and  for  a  particular  day  is  greatest  when  she  is 
on  the  meridian,  as  in  this  case  she  is  nearer  to  the 
spectator  by  about  4000  miles,  than  when  she  is  on  the 
horizon. 


takes  place;  but  if  near  her  apogee,  the  eclipse 
is  only  annular,  for  at  that  time  her  apparent 
diameter  is  less  than  the  sun's.  If,  also,  at  her 
conjunction,  her  latitude  north  or  south  is  less 
than  the  sum  of  her  semidiameter  and  of  that  of  the 
sun,  a  partial  eclipse  takes  place,  and  is  greater 
the  nearer  the  moon  is  to  her  node.  These  par- 
tial eclipses  are  seldom  seen  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth's  illuminated  surface,  but  are  confined  to  a 
portion  of  it,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  eclipse.  Lunar  eclipses,  wnich 
occur  when  the  moon  is  in  opposition  (i.  e.,  at  full 
moon),  ar&seen  equally  from  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  are  turned  towards  her.  The  conical 
shadow  of  the  earth  which  is  projected  into  space 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun,  is  in  length  equal  to 
about  3|-  times  the  moon's  mean  distance,  and  a 
section  of  it  at  the  moon's  distance  is  1°  23'  in 
diameter.  _  If,  then,  the  moon,  which  is  never  more 
than  334'  in  diameter,  happens  to  be  at  or  near  her 
node,  a  total  eclipse  wiU  take  place,  and  in  no  case 
can  it  be  annular,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
those  of  the  sun.  Even  during  total  eclipses,  the 
moon  is  seldom  quite  invisible,  but  generally  shines 
with  a  faint  copper-coloured  light.    See  Eclipses. 

notation. — The  mgon,  like  aU  other  satellites,  as 
far  as  at  present  known,  revolves  round  her  own 
axis  in  precisely  the  same  time  that  she  revolves 
round  the  earth;  she  thus  presents  always  the 
same  face  to  us,  and  consequently,  though  her  com- 
parative proximity  has  enabled  us  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  her  surface  than  with  that  of  any 
other  heavenly  body,  our  knowledge  is  confined  to 
one-half  of  her  surface,  with  the  slight  exception  of 
the  knowledge  obtained  from  her  Libration  (q.v.). 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  side  of  the  moon  next  the 
earth — if  the  moon  had  inhabitants,  which  is  very 
improbable — the  latter  would  appear  as  a  luminary 
about  2°  in  diameter,  immovably  fixed  in  their  sky, 
or  at  least  changing  its  position  only  to  the  extent 
due  to  the  moon's  libration.  The  earth  would  thus 
seem  to  them  to  have  a  disc  about  15  times  larger 
than  that  of  the  sun. 

Physical  Features.— The  surface  of  the  moon, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  presents  a  most  irregular 
grouping  of   light   and   shade   (fig.  3).     The   dark 


•Telescopic  appearance  of  the  Moon. 


portions  were  named  by  the  earlier  astronomers 
as  seas,  lakes,  &c.,  and  still  retain  these  names, 
although  there  is  strong  evidence  against  the  sup- 
position that  the  moon,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it 
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presented  to  us,  contains  any  water.  The  brighter 
parts  of  the  moon  are  mountainous,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  their  casting  shadows  when  the  sun's 
rays  fall  upon  them  obliquely,  and  also  by  the 
ragged  appearance  presented  by  the  interior  illumin- 
ated border  of  the  moon,  as  shewn  in  fig.  2,  an 
appearance  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  surface 
of  the  moon  is  not  level,  in  which  case  the  higher 
portions  wiU  be  iUumiuated  some  time  before  the 
light  reaches  the  level  parts ;  and  it  is  observed 
that  as  the  iUumiuation  proceeds,  bright  spots 
start  up  in  advance  of  it,  and  when  the  moon  is  on 
the,  wane,  these  same  spots  continue  to  shine  for 
some  time  after  the  surrounding  surface  is  immersed 
in  gloom.  The  mountains  occur  either  singly, 
when  they  are  generally  of  a  circular  form,  and 
are  called  craters,  or  in  groups,  which  are  mostly 
annular,  and  form  a  sort  of  wall  enclosing  a  deep 
depression  or  plain,  in  which  are  situated  one 
or  more  conical  mountains.  The  craters  are  not 
unfrequently  8  or  10  miles  in  diameter,  and  some  of 
the  walled  plains  measure  more  than  100  miles 
across.  The  principal  mountain  range  is  the  Apen- 
nines, which  crosses  the  surface  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  and  attains,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, an  altitude  of  about  20,600  feet,  though  Sir 
John  Herschel  gives  about  2  miles  as  the  probable 
limit  of  elevation  above  the  moon's  surface.  The 
heights  are  estimated  from  a  micrometric  measure- 
ment of  the  length  of  their  shadows,  a  method  not, 
in  this  case,  susceptible  of  much  accuracy.  The 
moon  everywhere  presents  traces  of  volcanic  agency, 
but  no  active  volcanoes  have  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  is  there  any  sign  of  recent  volcanic  action. 
Seen  through  the  telescope,  she  presents  a  bleak, 
desolate  appearance,  without  indications  of  animal 
or  vegetable  existence.  She  appears  to  be  devoid 
of  an  atmosphere,  or  if  one  exists,  it  must  be  of 
exceeding  rarity. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  in  causing  Tides  (q.  v.) 
has  long  been  well  known,  and  there  is  some  reason 
for  supposingthat  she  produces  a  similar  effect  on 
the  atmosphere,  combining  with  other  causes  in  the 
generation  of  winds.  Those  winds  which  prevail 
about  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  at  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  are  particularly 
ascribed  to  her  influence.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  moon  might  also  affect  o^rganic  nature,  experi- 
ments were  instituted  by  Mead,  Hoffmann,  and 
others ;  but  no  certain .  results  were  attained.  The 
periodicity  which  has  often  been  noticed  in  cer- 
tain diseases,  especially  in  insanity  (hence  called 
lunaay),  wag  long  supposed  to  have  some  connection 
with  lunsr  influence,  a|id  this  opinion  is  held  to 
some  extent  at  the  present  day.  The  phemioal 
effects  of  the  moon's  rays  ^re,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  feeble,  though  in  particular  instances  they 
exhibit  an  actinUvi  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  sun. 
Decomposition  of  animal  matter  takes  place  more 
rapidly  in  moppshine  than  in  darkness,  and  the 
moon's  rays,  wheii  concentrated,  h£|,ve  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  thermometer. 

The  best  map  of  the  niQpp  is  the  large  and  accu- 
rate one  of  MM.  Baer  and  Madler,  which  presents 
a  most  minutely  detailed  picture  of  her'  visible 
surface;  the  map  is  3  fee^  in  diameter.  See,  for 
further  information,  the  articles  Perturbations; 
LiBRATioN ;  Nodes  ;  Bveotios"  ;  Metonic  Cycle  ; 
Tables,  Ltjnae,  &c. 

Superstitions  regarding  the  Moon. — The  moon  was 
anciently  an  object  of  worship,  and  even  in  the  17th 
c.  she  was  supposed,  by  the  common  people  of  Eng- 
land, to  exercise  great  influence  over  human  affairs. 
The  times  for  kuling  animals  for  food,  gathering 
herbs,  cutting  down  wood  for  fuel,  sowing  seeds  of 
ess 


various  kinds,  were  aU  regulated  by  the  '  age '  of 
the  moon,  and  these  set  periods  were  considered  to 
be  a  necessary  part  of  practical  knowledge,  and 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  them  to  be  infallibly  pro- 
ductive of  loss.  There  were  similarly  denned  periods 
for  taking  particular  medicines,  and  attempt- 
ing the  cure  of  particular  diseases.  Many  such 
superstitions  prevailed  till  a  recent  period  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  favourable  or  unfavourable 
consequences  from  any  occurrence  being  predicted 
according  to  the  age  of  the  moon  at  the  time  it 
happened.  Throughout  Scotland,  the  waning  moon 
was  considered  to  have  an  evil  influence,  and  fuU  or 
new  moon  to  be  the  most  auspicious  season  for 
commencing  any  enterprise.  The  same  opinion  was 
held  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  the  history  ' 
of  all  nations  teems  with  similar  superstitions.  See 
the  article  Eclipses. 

In  the  Edda,  we  read  that '  Mundilf Hri  had  two 
children — a  son,  M^ni  (moon),  and  a  daughter,  S61 
(sun) ;'  and  in  German,  the  moon  is  masculine  and 
the  sun  feminine  to  this  day.  It  was  the  same  in 
Ang.-Sax. ;  although  modern  English  has  in  this 
matter  followed  the  classic  mythology,  in  which 
Fhcebus  and  Sol  are  gods ;  and  Selene,  Luna,  and 
Diana,  are  goddesses  ;  Grimm  {Deutsche  Mythologie, 
p.  666)  quotes  an  old  invocation  to  the  '  New  Moon, 
gracious  lord'  (Neuer  Mon,  holder  herr),  for 
increase  of  wealth ;  and  down  to  recent  times  the 
German  people  were  fond  of  speaking  of  'frau 
Sonne,'  and  'herr  moud'  ('lady  sun,'  and  'lord 
moon').  The  same  inversion  (as  it  appears  to  us)  of 
gender  is  found  among  the  Lithuanians  and  Ara- 
bians, and  even  the  ancient  Mexican  Meztle  (moon) 
was  masculine.  Among  the  Slaves,  according  to 
Grimm,  the  moon  is  mas.,  a  star  fem.,  and  the  sun 
neut.  In  Hindu  Mythology,  also,  the  moon — Chandra 
or  Soma — is  a  male  deity,  represented  by  one  myth 
as  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Atri,  who  procreated  him 
from  his  eyes,  but  by  another,  as  arising  from  the 
milk-sea  when  it  was  churned  by  the  gods  for  the 
attainment  of  the  beverage  of  immortality.  His 
wives  are  the  27  daughters  of  the  patriarch 
Daksha,  known  as  the  nymphs  of  the  lunar 
constellations.  By  one  of  them,  Eohin'l,  he  had  a 
son  Budha  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Buddha), 
the  regent  of  the  planet  Mercury,  who  begot  on 
n^,  a  son,  Purftravas,  who  became  the  ancestor  of 
a  royal  family,  hence  called  the  lunar  dynasty.— 
The  moon  is  generally  represented  as  wearing  white 
garments,  with  a  mace  in  one  hand,  and  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses  or  antelopes.  The 
animal  sacred  to  him  is  the  hare  (the  Hindus  believ- 
ing that  an  outline  like  that  of  a  hare  is  visible 
on  the  moon);  and  the  plants  under  his  special 
patronage  are  a  certain  variety  of  the  lotus,  which 
flowers  when  the  moon  rises,  and  the  Soma  plant, 
or  Asclepias  adda.  As  the  receptacle  of  the 
beverage  of  immortality,  he  is  thus  described  in 
the  Vishn'u-PurSln'a :  '  The  radiant  sun  supplies  the 
moon,  when  reduced  by  the  draughts  of  the  gods 
to  a  single  digit,  with  a  single  ray ;  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  ruler  of  the  night  is 
exhausted  by  the  celestials,  it  is  replenished  by  the 
sun  . . .  . ;  for  the  gods  drink  the  nectar  accumu- 
lated in  the  moon  during  half  the  month;  and 
from  this  being  their  food,  they  are  immortal : 
33,000,  3300,  and  33  divinities  drink  the  lupar 
nectar.  When  two  digits  remain,  the  moon  enters 
the  orbit  of  the  sun,  and  abides  in  the  ray  called 

AmS. In  that  orbit,  the  moon  is  immersed  for 

a  day  and  night  in  the  water,  thence  it  enters  the 
branches  and  sjioots  of  the  trees,  and  thence  goes  to 

the  sun When  the  remaining  portion  of  the 

moon    consists  of    but  a    15th    part,  the    manes 
approach  .  it  in  the  afternoon,  and  drink  the  last. 
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portion,  that  sacred  digit  whioh  is  compoaed  of 
neotar. ....  In  this  manner  the  moon,  -with  its 
cooling  rays,  nourishes  the  gods  in  the  light  fort- 
night (or  the  15  days  of  the  moon's  increase),  the 
manes  in  the  dark  fortnight  (when  in  the  wane) ; 
vegetables,  with  the  cool  nectary  aqueous  atoms  it 
sheds  upon  them;  and  through  their  development 
it  sustains  men,  animals,  and  insects,  at  the  same 
time  gratifying  them  by  its  radiance.' 

MOON',  MouNTAiN-s  or  the.  The  'Mountains  of 
the  Moon '  have  ever  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  African  geography,  and  have  given 
rise  to  many  curious  hypotheses.  Ptolemy,  and 
until  lately,  many  of  the  ablest  geographers,  sup- 
posed that  a  very  high  chain  of  mountams  crossed 
the  continent  of  Africa  from  east  to  west ;  and 
they  have  continued  to  shift  these  mountains  from 
one  latitude  to  another,. ranging  from  10°  north  to 
10°  south,  but  still  keeping  them  within  nearly  the 
same  meridional  bounds.  Dr  Beke,  from  his  own 
researches  and  a  minute  study  of  the  geography 
of  Eastern  Africa,  propounded  the  theory,  that 
the  so-caUed  Mountains  of  the  M.  nm  from 
north  to  south  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Zanzibar, 
instead  of  from  east  to  west ;  forming,  in  fact,  a 
continuation  of  the  great  Abyssinian  table-land, 
and  embracing  the  snow-capped  mountains  of 
Kenia  and  Kmmandjaro,  which  have  a  supposed 
altitude  df  from  12,000  to  20,000  feet. 

The  mass  of  mountains  discovered  by  Captain 
Speke  in  1858,  round  the  head  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
is  considered  by  him,  both  from  its  crescent  form 
and  its  position,  to  be  part  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
M.  of  Ptolemy ;  but  mountains  of  this  height  (6000 
to  10,000  feet)  could  never  be  snow-clad  so  near 
the  parallel  of  the  equator. 

MOO'NJAH,  MUNJAH,  or  MOONYAH 
(Sacdtarum  Munja),  a  grass  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  sugar-cane,  a  native  of  Iiidia,  the  leaves  of 
which  afford  a  useful  fibre,  of  which  rppes  are 
made.  The  M.  grows  in  vast  abundappe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  >the  Ganges,  Indus,  and  other 
rivers.  The  fibre  of  the  M.  is  very  tough  and 
strong.  No  projier  trial  seems  yet  to  have  been 
made  of  the  qualities  of  the  M.  iibre,  more  carefully 
prepared;  but  considering  the  facility  with  which 
it  could  be  obtained  in  any  desirable  quantity,  it 
seems  to  deserve  attention. — Very  similar  to  the  M. 
is  the  Saea  or  Shue  of  Bengal  (Saccharum  Sara), 
another  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  employed  in  the  same  way. 

MOONSTONE.    See  Felspab. 

MOOBB,  John,  M.  C,  a  Scottish  physician  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Moore,  an  Episcopalian  clergjrman,  was  born  at 
Stirliug,  in  1730.  Educated  at  the  univer.sity  of 
Glasgow,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and 
surgery  under  Dr  Gordon,  surgeon,  of  that  city, 
which  study  he  followed  up  in  Holland,  London, 
and  Paris,  and  then,  as  the  partner  of  his  old 
master,  Dr  Gordon,  began  to  practise  in  Glasgow. 
As  medical  attendant  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  he 
spent  five  years  in  travelling  on  the  continent,  and 
on  his  retuTu'in  1778,  settled  in  London.  In  1779, 
he  pubhshed  A  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  (Loud.  2  vols. 
8vo).  In  1781,  appeared  A  View  of  Society  and 
Manners  in  Italy  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  in  1786,  his  Medical 
Sketches,  in  two  parts;  and  in  1789,  Zd^co,  a  novel 
(2  vols.  8vo) — ^the  principal,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  most 
popular  of  his  works.  His  other  works  are — A 
Journal  during  a  Residence  in  France,  1792  (2  vols. 
Lond.),  descriptive  of  scenes  witnessed  while  at  Paris 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  as  medical  attendant  of 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  A  View  of  the  Causes  and 


Progress  of  the  French  Bevol/uMon  (2  vols.  Lond.  1795) ; 
Edward,  a  novel  (Lond.  1796) ;  and  Mordaunt,  a 
novel  (Lond.  1800,  3  vols.  8vo).  He  also  edited  a 
ooUeoted  edition  of  SmoUett'a  works,  with  a  life  of 
the  author.  He  died  at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  Feb. 
20,  1802. 

MOORE,  Sir  John,  English  general,  bom  at 
Glasgow,  1761,  was  eldest  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  entered  the  army  as  ensign  when  only  15,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  Corsica,  as  colonel;  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  brigadier-general ;  in  Ireland  during 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  in  the  expedition  to 
Holland,  as  a  general  of  staff.  He  was  in  Egypt 
with  the  army  under  Aheroromby,  and  obtamed 
the  order  of  the  Bath  for  his  services  in  command 
of  the  reserve.  When  war  again  broke  out  in  1802, 
M.  served  in  Sicily  and  Sweden.  In  1808,  he  was 
sent  with  a  corps  of  10,000  men  to  strengthen  the 
English  army  m  the  Peninsula.  He  arrived  in 
Mondego  Bay,  August  19,  and  assumed  the  chief 
command  on  the  return  to  England  of  Sir  H.  Burrard. 
In  October  he  received  instructions  to  co-operate 
with  the  forces  of  Spain  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  the  Peninsula.  He  moved  his  army 
from  Lisbon,  with  the  intention  of  advancing  by 
VaUadolid,  to  unite  himself  with  the  Spanish  general 
Romana,  and  threaten  the  communications  between 
Madrid  and  France.  But  the  apathy  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  successes  of  the  French  in 
various  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  soon  placed  him  in 
a  critical  position.  Yet  he  had  determined  to  make 
a  bold  advance  from  Salamanca  to  attack  Soult, 
when  the  news  reached  him  that  Madrid  had  fallen, 
and  that  Napoleon  was  marching  to  crush  him  at 
the  head  of  70,000  men.  M.'s  forces  amounted  to 
only  25,000  men,  and  he  was  consequently  forced  to 
retreat.  In  December,  ^^  began  a  disastrous  march 
from  Astorga  to  Corufia,  a  route  of  near  250  miles, 
through  a  desolate  and  mountainous  country,  made 
almost  impassable  by  snow  and  rain,  and  harassed 
by  the  enemy.  The  soldiers  suffered  intolerable 
hardships,  and  arrived  at  Coruiia  in  a  very  distressed 
state.  It  was  impossible  to  embark  without  fight- 
ing, and  Soult  was  in  readiness  to  attack  as  soon  as 
the  troops  should  begin  to  embark.  The  battle  was 
mainly  one  of  infantry,  for  the  cavalry,  after 
destroying  their  horses,  had  gone  on  board,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  artillery,  for  which  the  ground  was  not 
adapted,  had  also  been  withdrawn.  On  the  16th 
January  1809,  the  French  came  on  in  four  strong 
columns.  A  desperate  battle  ensued.  While  ani- 
mating the  42d  Regiment  in  a  briUiant  charge  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  action,  M.  was  struck  by  a  cannon- 
baU  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  died  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  The  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
2000  men;  and  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  deceased 
soldier  were  performed  with  melancholy  solemnity 
just  before  the  embarkation  of  his  troops.  The 
British  army  in  this  expedition  lost  their  magazines 
and  6000  soldiers.  A  monument  was  erected  to  M.'s 
memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

MOORE,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  small  tradesman, 
who,  through,  the  influence  of  Lord  Moira,  after- 
wards became  a  barrack-master  in  the  army,  was 
born  in  Dublin  on  the  28th  May  1779.  At  an  early 
age,  he  was  placed  at  a  school  in  which  Sheridan 
had  formerly  been  a  pupU.  In  1793,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Dublin  University,  where  he  ultimately  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  Before  entering, the  university, 
he  had  written  verses  for  a  Dublin  magazine ;  and 
while  there,  he  translated  the  Odes  of  Anaoreou, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  classical  premium,  in 
which,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  In  Dublin, 
he  acquired  Itajian  and  French,  and  being  fond 
of   music,  he  learned  to  play  on  the  piano — an 
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accomplishment  which  was  of  service  to  him  in  his 
future  career. 

In  1798,  with  his  translation  of  Anaoreon  in  his 
pocket,  he  came  to  London  to  study  law,  and 
entered  himself  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1800,  he 
published  his  "translations,  dedicated  to  George  IV., 
then  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1802,  he  produced  his 
Poetical  Works  of  the  Late  Thomas  Little — a  volume 
of  sweet  but  licentious  verse,  which  was  a  good  deal 
blamed,  and  very  widely  read.  In  1803,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Moira,  he  was  appointed  to  a 

fovernment  post  at  Bermuda.  He  arrived  there  in 
anuary  1804 ;  but  finding  his  situation  disagreeable, 
he  committed  his  duties  into  the  hands  of  a  deputy, 
and  travelled  in  America  previous  to  his  return  to 
England.  His  transatlantic  experience  seems  to 
have  cured  him  of  the  democratic  ideas  which  he 
had  imbibed  in  Dublin.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  published  Odes  and  Epistles,  for  which  he  was 
sharply  taken  to  task  in  the  Edinhurgh  Reoieio. 
A  duel  between  himself  and  Jeffrey  was  the  conse- 
quence— over*  which  Byron  made  so  much  mirth — • 
and  which  resulted  in  the  combatants  becoming 
the  most  excellent  friends.  In  1807,  he  engaged 
with  Mr  Power  to  produce  the  Irish  Melodies,  and 
on  this  work  he  was  engaged  at  intervals  up  till 
1834.  In  1811,  he  married,  and  shortly  after,  he 
went  to  reside  in  Derbyshire,  where  in  1813  he  pro- 
duced The  Twopenny  Post-bag,  full  of  brilliant  fancy 
— in  which  the  tropes  not  only  glittered  but  stung. 

As  up  to  this  time  he  had  produced  nothing 
but  fugitive  pieces,  he  became  anxious  to  emidate 
his  brethren,  who  wrote  long  poems,  and  published 
in  quartos.  He  fixed  on  an  oriental  subject,  and 
the  Messrs  Longman  agreed  to  purchase  the  poem 
for  3000  guineas.  In  1817,  the  long-expected 
Lalla  Boom  appeared — brUhant  as  a  firefly,  and 
the  whole  English  world  applauded.  After  the 
publication,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote 
The  Fudge  Family,  which  appeared  in  1818.  At 
this  time,  he  learned  that  his  deputy  in  Bermuda 
had  misconducted  himself,  and  that  he  had  become 
liable  for  a  large  sum,  which  was  afterwards, 
however,  considerably  reduced.  Lord  Lansdowne 
paid  the  claim,  and  M.  repaid  his  lordship  after- 
wards. 

In  1819,  M.  went  to  Paris  with  Lord  John  Eussell, 
and  extended  his  tour  to  Italy,  and  saw  Lord 
Byron  at  Venice.  He  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
brought  his  family,  and  fixed  his  residence  tiU  1822. 
Here  he  wrote  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,  which 
appeared  in  1823,  and  The  Epicurean,  a  prose 
romance,  which  was  not  published  till  1827.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Sloperton 
Cottage,  near  Bowood,  and  issued  the  Memoirs  of 
Captain  Rocic  in  1824,  and  the  Life  of  Sheridan  in 
1825. 

Byron  had  handed  over  to  M.,  for  his  own  especial 
benefit,  a  manuscript  autobiography,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  should  not  see  the  light  till  after  its 
author's  death.  Byron  died  in  1824,  and  as,  at  the 
request  of  his  lordship's  relatives,  the  manuscript 
was  destroyed,  M.  then  entered  into  arrangements 
with  Murray  to  produce  a  life  of  the  deceased  poet. 
The  Life  of  Lord  Byron  was  published  in  1830  in 
two  volumes.  Next  year,  he  published  the  Life  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  His  last  important  work 
was  a  History  of  Ireland,  pubhshed  in  Lardner's 
Cydopcedia.  A  pension  of  £300  per  annum  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1835.  In  1841,  he  brought  out 
an  edition  of  his  entire  poetical  works.  For  the 
three  years  preceding  his  death,  he  was  afflicted 
with  softening  of  the  brain.  He  died  on  the  25th 
February  1852.  His  friend,  Lord  John  RusseU,  has 
since  published  his  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corres- 
pondence, in  eight  volumes. 

SCO 


Despite  his  popularity  during  his  lifetime,  M. 
can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  great  poets. 
His  ,muse  is  a  spangled  dancing-girl — light,  airy, 
graceful,  but  nothing  more.  His  most  ambitious 
work.  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,  is  far  beneath  the 
Mntonic,  or  even  the  Byronic  standard.  LaUa 
Boolch  is  brilliant,  but  fatiguing.  He  is  most  success- 
ful in  polished  satire  and  the  lighter  sentiments ; 
and  his  reputation  wiH  ultimately  rest  on  The  Two- 
penny Post-hag  and  the  Irish  Melodies. 

MOOEFOWL,  RED  GROUSE,  or,  in  books  of 
natural  history,  EED  PTAEMIGAN  or  BEOWN 
PTAEMIGAN  (Lagopus  Scoticus),  a  bird  pecu- 
liar to  the  British  Islands,  and  affording  more 
amusement  to  sportsmen  than  any  other  kind  of 
feathered  game  in  Britain.  It  is  the  bird  gener- 
ally known  in  Britain  by  the  name  Cfrouse, 
although  not  a  true  species  of  Grouse,  but  rather 
of  Ptarmigan  (q.  v.).  The  toes  are  completely 
feathered,  as  well  as  the  legs ;  the  bill  is  very 
short,  and  its  basfe  much  concealed  by  feathers. 
The  length  of  the  M.  is  about  sixteen  inches,  of 
which  about  four  inches  belong  to  the  tail  The 
tail  is  nearly  square.  The  wings  are  short.  The 
plumage  is  of  a  deep  chestnut-brown  colour,  marked 
on  the  back  and  wing-coverts  with  black  spots,  and 
on  the  under-parts  with  undulating  black  lines ;  the 
four  middle  tail-feathers  are  also  marked  with 
transverse  black  lines.    Above  the  eyes  is  a  naked 
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space  (the  cere),  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  The  M. 
is  plentiful  in  the  moors  of  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides,  Wales,  the  north  of  England,  and  Ireland. 
It  feeds  on  the  tender  tops  of  heath,  crowberiies, 
bilberries,  &c, ;  and  not  unfrequently  visits  the 
fields  of  oats  and  other  grain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
moors,  particularly  when  the  stooJcs  remain  long  in 
the  field  in  late  and  rainy  harvests.  The  M.  is  not 
polygamous,  and  pairs  in  spring,  when  the  plumage 
— particularly  of  the  male — assumes  a  Ughter  and 
redder  tint.  The  female  lays  from  eight  to  fifteen 
eggs.  The  nest  is  on  the  ground,  often  under  shelter 
of  a  tuft  of  heath.  The  young  run  about  very  soon 
after  they  are  hatched.  '  Grouse '  remain  in  coveys 
(broods)  from  the  time  they  are  hatched  till  late  in 
the  autumn,  after  which  they  '  pack '  or  assemble  in 
large  bodies. — A  cream-coloured  variety  of  M.  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  north  of  England. — The  M. 
is!  easily  domesticated,  and  breeds  readily  in  an 
aviary,  if  supplied  with  heath  for  food, 

MOORHEN.     See  Gallinulb. 

MOORING  (allied  probably  to  Dutch  marren, 
to  delay,  fasten ;  Eng.  marline,  for  fastening  the 
sail  to  the  bolt-rope ;  Lat.  mora,  delay),  a  fastening 
to  retain  a  ship  in  a  given  position.  This  may  be 
either  by  her  own  anchors,  or  (which  is  the  more 
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common  meaning  of  the  term)  by  fixed  and  per- 
manent buoy,  which,  on  its  part,  is  anchored  to  the 
bottom.  A  chain-mooring  is  where  a  strong  chain 
is  stretched  for  some  distance  on  the  bottom,  being 
securely  anchored  or  otherwise  made  fast  at  each 
end,  and  perhaps  in  intermediate  places.  Numerous 
buoys  are  then  floated  from  it,  and  it  becomes  the 
mooring-ground  for  many  vessels.  Chain-moorings 
are  frequent  in  all  large  harbours  where  compara- 
tively small  vessels  require  to  ride. 

MOORISH  ARCHITECTURE.  See  Arabian 
Aeohitectuke. 

MOORS  (Lat.  Mauri,  meaning  dark;  Spanish, 
Moros)  are  a  people  who  form  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  of  Barbary.  Their  appearance 
indicates  their  origin,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
the  Mauri  (from  vmom  they  derive  their  name), 
Numidians,  Phrenicians,  Romans,  and  Arabs,  who 
have  successively  held  possession  of  the  country. 
In  consequence,  they  are  found  to  vary  considerably 
in  appearance  and  character  in  different  parts  of 
Barbary,  but  aU  shew  more  or  less  strongly  the 
symptoms  of  a  considerable  infusion  of  Arabian 
blood.  They  are  a  well-formed  race,  with  fine 
oriental  features,  and  a>  mild  and  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  They  are  more  friendly 
and  sociable  than  the  Bedouins  and  Berbers,  who 
inhabit  the  deserts  and  mountains ;  but  are  inferior 
to  them  in  mental  ability,  besides  being  voluptuous 
and  cruel.  They  constitute,  generally  speaking; 
the  tradesmen,  artisans,  merchants,  and  agricul- 
turists of  Barbary  ;  but  a  considerable  number  lead 
a  pastoral  life.  The  dress  of  the  M.  consists  of  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth,  five  ells  in  length  by  one  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  called  a  '  haique,'  which  is  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  round  the  body; 
it  also  serves  as  a'  covering  by  night.  This,  when 
supplemented  by  a  pair  of  slippers,  a  red  cap,  and  a 
hood,  constitutes  the  sole  habiliment  of  the  people 
jgenerally.  In  the  towns,  the  'caftan'  is  generally 
worn  over  the  haique.  The  M.  employ  the  Arabic 
language,  but  with  many  corruptions  and  deviations 
from  the  original,  and  these  appear  to  increase 
towards  the  west. 

As  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Spain  invaded  that 
■country  from  Africa,  where  they  had  largely  recruited 
their  forces,  they  were  naturally  enough  called  Moors, 
and  in  Spanish  history  the  terms  Moors,  Saracens, 
and  Arabs  are  synonymous.  From  this  mixed 
Moorish-Arab  race  sprung  the  MoHscoes,  who  were 
jpermitted  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  remain 
in  Spain  after  the  expulsion  of  their  countrymen, 
on  condition  of  their  embracing  Christianity.  A 
■cruel  persecution,  which  was  originated  by  Philip 
II.,  drove  them  to  rebellion  (1567—70),  and  in  1571, 
many  esmigrated  to  Africa ;  those  who  remained 
being,  to  fiie  number  of  500,000,  expelled  in  1610 
by  HiUip  III. 

The  M.  first  appear  in  modern  history  as  the 
allies  of  the  Vandals  in  their  invasion  of  Africa,  a,nd 
were  continually  rebelling  against  the  Byzantine 
emperor.  They  were  next,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
conquered  and  converted  by  the  Arabs  in  707.  In 
1091,  they  were  summoned  by  the  latter  into  Spain, 
■  to  aid  in  stemming  the  tide  of  Christian  conquest ; 
and  after  faithfully  supporting  the  Arab  calif  of 
Cordova,  &c.,  tUl  his  dominions  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  they  retired,  in 
1238,  to  Granada,  where  they  founded  their  king- 
dom. The  kings  of  Granada  carried  on  a  vigorous, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  chivalrous  warfare  with  the 
kings  of  Castile;  but  at  length,  weakened  by 
-internal  discord,  were  compelled  to  succumb  to 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1492.  The  M.,  or  at 
least  that  portion  of  them  who  refused  to  adopt 
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Christianity,  were  then  expelled  from  Spain,  and, 
in  revenge,  founded  in  1518  the  piratical  states 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  Their  subsequent  history 
cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Morocco. 

MOORUK  {Camarius  Bennettii),  a  recently  dis- 
covered bird  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Cassowary 
(q.  v.),  of  which  it  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  mere 
variety,  a  native  of  the  island  of  New  Britain.  It 
is  about  five  feet  in  full  height,  three  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  back,  is  of  a  reddish   colour,  mixed  with 


Mooruk  (Oaswarins  Bennettii). 

black,  and  has  a  horny  plate  instead  of  a  helmet- 
like protuberance  on  the  top  of  the  head-  The 
claw  of  the  inner  toe  of  each  foot  is  very  long.  It 
becomes  extremely  tame  and  f ainihar  in  captivity ; 
may  be  fed  on  potatoes,  maize,  or  any  similar  food ; 
and  is  apt  to  prove  troublesome  by  swallowing 
anything,  however  indigestible,  that  may  come  in 
its  way. 

MOOSE.     See  Elk. 

MO'RA  (Lat.)  is  a  word  often  used  in  Scotch 
law  to  den6te  delay  caused  by  negligence.  In 
England  and  Ireland,  the  corresponding  word  is 
Laches  (q.  v.). 

MORA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosce,  sub-order  Ccemlpiniece,  containing  only 
one  known  species,  M.  excelsa,  discovered  by  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk,  and  described  by  him  as  the  most 
majestic  tree  of  Guiana.  The  timber  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  oak  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  already  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  under  the  name  of 
Mora  wood.  It  is  darker  than  mahogany.  It  is 
valued  for  ship-bmlding. 

MORA'CE.S!,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
or,  according  to  many  botanists,  a  sub-order  of 
Urticece  (q.  v.).  The  M.  are  trees  or  shrubs  with 
rough  leaves  and  sometimes  with  climbing  stems; 
they  have  a  milky  juice ;  the  flowers  are  very  small ; 
the  fruits  of  many  flowers  are  often  enclosed  in  a 
succulent  receptacle,  or  the  calyx  becoming  fleshy, 
all  the  fruits  of  a  head  or  spike  become  combined 
into  one.  There  are  about  200  known  species, 
natives  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates.  Some 
are  valuable  for  their  fruit,  some  for  the  caoutchouc 
obtained  from  their  milky  juice,  and  different  parts 
of  others  are  applied  to  various  uses.  Among  the 
species  are  figs,  mulberries,  Osage  orange,  fustic, 
and  contrayerva. 

MORAI'NE.  The  masses  of  rock  which,  by  atmos- 
pheric action,  are  separated  from  the  mountains 
bounding  the  valleys  along  which  glaciers  flow,  find 
a  temporary  resting-place  on  the  surface  of  the  ice, 
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at  the  margin  of,  the  glacier,  and  are  carried  along 
with  it,  but  SD  slowly,  that  they  form  a  contimious 
line  along  each  margini  These  lines  of  dgbris  are 
called  lateral  moraines.  When  two  glaciers  unite, 
the  two  inner  moraines  unite  also,  and  form  one 
large  trail  in  the  middle  of  the  trimk  glacier,  and 
this  is  called  a  medial  moraine.  A  large  portion  of 
these  rocky  fragments  at  length  reaches  the  end  of 
the  glacier,  and  here  the  melting  ice  leaves  it  as  a 
huge  mound,  which  is  known  as  a  terminal  moraine. 
See  Glacibe, 

MOEA'LITIES.    See  Mysteries. 

MORALS.    See  Ethics. 

MORA'NO,  a  city  of  Naples,  province  of  Calabria 

Citeriore,  built  on  a  hill  in  a  wild  and  rugged  neigh- 

'■  bourhood,  35  miles    north-north-west   of   Corenza. 

Pop.  8350i   lb  has  good  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 

and  woollen  faibrics. 

MORAT  (Ijat..  Moraium,  €fer.  Mmrfen),  a  town 
of  about  ]l8(M)i  iBihabitants,  in'  itlfce  canton  of  Freiburg, 
Switzerland,  on  the  Lake  of  Morat,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Bern,  fauujous  for  the  victory  of  the 
Swiss  and  ilSsmr  aUliies  over  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  Juime  22,  1476.  The  duke,  exasper- 
ated by  his  defeat  at  €rrandsou,  in  March,  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  M.  with  40,000  men.  The  Swiss 
were  aided  by  Straslimrg,  Basel,  Colmar,  and  other 
Rhenish  cities,  and  by  Duke  Ilen§  of  Lorraine, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  driven  from  his 
possessions ;  but  the  superiority  of  niunbers  was 
greatly  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
assault  of  the  Swiss,  however,  was  very  impetuous, 
and  their  victory  complete ;  the  duke's  camp  felt 
into  their  hands,  and  he  himself  only  escaped  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse. 

MORATIH,  Leandeo  FEENA>ruBZ  de,  the  most 
eminent  comic  poet  that  Spain  has  produced  in 
recent  times,  was  born  at  Madrid,  March  10,  1760. 
His  father,  Nicolas  Fernandez  de  Moratin,  was  aiso 
a  poet  of  some  eminence,  but  having  found  that 
literary  labours  afforded  a  precarious  support,  he 
wished  his  son  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  by 
which,  after  his  father's  death,  he,  in  fact,  for  some 
time  supported  himseK  and  his  mother.  In  1790; 
appeared  kis  first  and  best  comedy.  El  Viejo  y  la 
Nina;  ft  was  followed  by  La  Comedia  nuova  El 
Baron,  Iia  Mogirjata,  and  El  si  de  las  Ninas.  He 
foimd  a  powerful'  patron  in  Prince  Godoy,  who  con- 
ferred several  ecclesiastical  benefices  upon  him,  so 
that  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  comparative 
affluence;  but  the  Inquisition  set  its  evil  eye  upon 
the  poet,  and  M.  had  to  '  walk  softly.'  Joseph 
Bonaparte  made  him  chief  royal  librarian ;  but  after 
the  return  of  Ferdinand,  in  1&14,  he  was  deprived  of 
aU  his  offices,  and  foimd  it  expedient  to  take  refuge 
at  Paris.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted 
to,  a  work  of  great  learning,  entitled  Origenes  del 
Teatro  Espanol  (History  of  the  Eise  of  the  Spanish 
Drama).  He  died  in  Paris,  June  21,  1828.  His 
works  were  published  in  a  collective  edition  (6  vols., 
Madar.  1830—1831). 

MORATA,  or,  more  properly,  MARCH  (called 
by  the  ancients  Marus),  a  river  of  Austria,  has  its 
origin  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Schneeberg,  on 
the  borders  of  Prussian  Silesia,  3882  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  the  chief  river  of  Moravia,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name,  aud  flows  south  through  that  crown- 
land,  receiving  on  the  right  the  Thaya,  and  falling 
into  the  Danube,  eight  miles  above  Presburg.  In 
its  lower  course,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Lower  Austria  and  Hungary.  Its  course  is  184 
miles  in  length,  and  it  is  navigable  from  Goding, 
upwards  of  60  miles  from  its  mouth. 


MORA'VIA  (Ger.  Mahren),  a  crown-land  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  situated  in  48°  40' — 50°  N. 
lat.,  and  15°  5' — 18°  45'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  E.  by  Hungary 
and  Galicia,  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  W. 
by  Bohemia.  Superficial  area,  about  8480  square 
nul'es.  Pop.  (according  to  the  last  census  of  1857) 
1,867,094. 

M.   is   enclosed  and  traversed  on  all  sides,  by 
mountains,    being    separated   from-  Silesia  by  the 
range  of  the  Sudetes ;  from  Bohemia,  by  the  Mora- 
vian chain ;  and  from  Hungary,  by  the  Carpathian 
Mountains ;  while  branches  of  these  various  chains 
mtersect  the  whole  country  except  in  the  south, 
where  the  land  consists  of  extensive  plains,  lying 
about  80Q  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 
numerous  ^mall  rivers  of  the  interior  follow  a  south- 
east direction,  and  fall  into  the  March  or  Morava, 
from  which  the  country  derives  its  name,  and  thea 
flow  together  with  the  latter  into  the  Danube.     The 
Oder,  and  its   affluents  the  Elsa  and  Oppa,.  rise 
among    the    mountains    on    the    north-east,    from 
whence  their  course  is  soon  turned  directly  away 
from  the  Moravian  territory.     There  are  few  exten- 
sive lakes,  but  numerous  ponds  aud  small  streams, 
which  abound  in  fish.    The  more  elevated  parts,  of 
the  country  are  not  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe; 
but  in  the  mountain  vaUeys.  and  on  the  southern, 
plains,  the  soil  is  remarkably  rich,  and  the  tempera- 
tiu;e  more  genial  th^n  in  other  European  countries 
lying  in  the  same  parallel.     M.,  which  ranks  as 
one  of  the  rioh-est  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  has 
half   of  its  area    in   arable   land.      It  yields   fine 
crops  of  grain,  and  among  the  other  natural  pro- 
ducts grown  for  exportation,  we  may  instance  hops, 
mustard,  potatoes,  clover-seed,  beet-root;  and  in  the 
south,  maize,  grapes,  chestnuts,  aud  many  other  of 
the  less  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables.     The  breeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  making  of  cheese  from 
sheep's  milk,  constitute  an  important  branch  of 
industry ;  in  the   southern  districts  of  the  Hanna 
(a  plain  famous  for  its  fertility),  horses  are  bred  for 
exportation.     Geese  and  fowls  are  reared  in  large 
nimibers  for  the  sake   of  their  feathers,   and  the 
keeping  of  bees  is  conducted  with  great,  success,. 
The  mmeral  products  include  iron,  alum,  saltpetre, 
coal,  graphite,  whetstones,  sulphur,  vitriol,  pipe-cla.y, 
marble,  and.  topazes,  gpxnets,,  aud  other  precious 
stones. 

Industvyi,  &c. — The  principal  branches  of  industry 
are  the  manufacture  of  linen  aud  thread,  which  now 
enjoy  a  European  reputation,  and  those  for  cotton, 
good^  at  Sternberg.  M.  has  long  been  noted  for  the. 
excellence  of  its  cloths,  flannels,  and  other  woollen, 
fabrics,  and  for  its  leather  goods.  Briinn  (q.  v.), 
the  capital,  is  the  chief  emporiumi  for  the  manu- 
facturing trade;  and  Olmiitz  (q.  v.)  the  ;^rincipal 
caittle-mart.  M.  is  divided  into  the  two  circles  of 
Briinn  and  Olmiitz,  the  former  of  which  consists 
of  12,  and  the  latter  of  13  governmental  districts. 

The  educatLonal  wants  of  the  province  are  well 
provided  for  by  a.  university  at  Olmiitz,  I  Protestant, 
and  12  Catholic  gymoiaBia,  besides  numerous  parish, 
aud  other  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  The  majo- 
rity of  the  people  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
There  are  aboat  50,000  Protestants,  and  40,000 
Jews. 

In  regard  to  nationality,  the  population  may 
be  divided  as  follows :  About.  500,000  Germans^ 
upwards  of  a  naiUion  and  a  quarter  of  Slavonians, 
and  50i000  belonging  to  other  nations.  The  Sla- 
vonians of  M.  are  composed  of  Czechs  and  Poles, 
the  former  of  whom  are  inferior  to  their  brethren 
in  Boheiflaia,  being  an  incorrigibly  lazy,,  dirty 
people.  The  Moravian  Poles,  although  inferior 
to  the  Germans  in  industry  and  cultivation,  are 
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a  physically  well  developed,  courageous,  and 
enterprising  people. 

History. — M.  was  anciently  occupied  by  the 
Quadi,  who,  on  their  migration  in  the  5th  o.  to  Gaul 
and  Hispania,  were  replaced  first  by  the  Rugii,  next 
by  the  Heruli  and  Longobardi,  and  finally  by  a 
colony  of  Slavonians,  who,  on  their  settlement  in 
the  country,  took  the  name  of  Moravians,  from  the 
river  Morava.  Charlemagne,  who  brought  the 
people  under  nominal  subjection  after  they  had 
spread  themselves  over  a  territory  greater  than 
the  present  M.,  constrained  their  Jsing,  Samoslav, 
to  receive  baptism ;  but  Christianity  was  first 
formally  established  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  o. 
by  CyrU,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  apostle 
of  the  land.  M.  was  made  tributary  to  the  German 
empire  before  the  dose  of  the  century ;  but  in  1029; 
it  was  incorporated  with  Bohemia,  after  having  for 
a  time  been  a  prey  to  the  inoursive  attacks  of  its 
Slavonic  and  Teutonic  neighbours.  At  the  close  of 
the  12th  c,  M.  was  erected  into  a  margraviate,  and 
declared  a  fief  of  Bohemia,  to  be  held  from  the 
crown  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  Hou«e. 
On  the  death  of  Lewis  II.  at  the  battle  of  Mohafiz 
in  1526,  M.,  with  aU  the  other  Bohemian  lands, 
fell  to  Austria,  in  accordance  with  a  pre-existing 
compact  of  succession  between  the  royal  Houses, 
Since  then,  it  has  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
empire,  and  in  1849  it  was  formally  separated  from 
Bohemia,  and  declared  a.  distinct:  province  and 
ciownland. 

MORAVIANS  (called  also  United'  BHthrm, 
Moravian  Brethren,  or  Bohemian  Brethren),  a  reli- 
gious community,,  tracing  its  origin  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  John  ISuss,  who  were  expelled  by 
Eersecution  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the 
eginning  of  the  18th  c,  and  of  whom  a  small 
company,  consisting  at  first  of  only  ten  persons, 
received-  permission  from  Count  Zinzendorf  (q.  v.), 
in  1722,  to  settle  on  his  estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  in 
Saxony.  To  this  settlement  they  gave  the  name 
of  Herrnhut,  whence  they  are  eommonly  known 
in  Germany  as  Herrnhutera.  It  rapidly  increased, 
not  only  by  the  accession  of  additional  Bohemian 
and  Moravian  refugees,  but  also  of  other  Christians', 
who  were  attracted  by  the  faith  and  piety  which 
remarkably  prevailed  in  it.  Zinzendorf  joined  the 
little  brotherhood,  devoted  his  whole  estate  to  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  and  undertook  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  doctrinea  which  they 
received  being  those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
it  was  proposed  that  they  should  unite  themselves 
with  the  Lutheran  Church ;  but  a  difference 
of  opinion  existing  on  this  point,  it  was  decided, 
as  difficult  questions  still  sometimes  are  among 
the  M.,  by  an  appeal  to  the  lot;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  United  Brethren,  or  Unitas  Fra- 
trum,  as  they  termed  themselves,  remained  a 
distinct  community,  and  adopted  an  organissvtioB 
of  their  own.  Till  Zinzendorf's  death  in  1760;  he 
was  really  their  leader;  and  was  recognised  by 
them'  as  Ordinarius..  After  his  death,  their  organis- 
ation was  completed  by  synods  held  in  1764  and 
1769. 

The  M.  are  recognised  by  the  state  in  Germany, 
as  ■  Protestants  attached  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion. They  have  no  symbolical  books  of  their  own, 
although  they  diew  up  a  simple  and  brief  confession 
of  their  Mth  in  1727,  and  a  brief  statement  of  prin- 
ciples was  emitted  by  a  synod  held  in  1775. 

The  M.  profess  to  be  connected  with  the  Bohe- 
mian or  Moravian  Brethicen  of  former  timea  by  a 
regular  succession  of  bishops.  The  bishops,  how- 
ever, exercise  no  episcopal  authority,  and  their  chief 
peculiar  function  is  that  of  ordination,  of  which 
they  aione  have  the  power.    Every  congregation 


is  governed  by  a  Conferenxe  of  Elders.  The  elders 
are  bound  to  visit  each  family  once  in  three  months-, 
and  to  report  concerning  the  maintenance  of  family 
worship,  and  the  conduct  of  the  brethren.  It  is 
also  their  duty  to  -visit  the  sick,  and  to  aid  the 
poor  with  money  contributed  by  the  other  brethren. 
The  whole  church  is  governed  by  synods,  which 
meet — always  ja  Germany — at  intervals  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  are  composed  not  only  of  bishops, 
but  also  of  other  members  of  the  brotherhood. 
Between  one  synod,  and  another,  all  affairs  are 
managed  by  a  Conference  of  Elders  appointed  by 
the  synod. 
M.  are  to  some  extent  scattered  amongst  the 

feneral  population  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
weU,  as  Britain  and  America;  but  they  prefer, 
where  it  is  possible,  to  live  in  colonies,  or  separate 
societies,  and  in  these  they  carry  ou-t  some  very 
peculiar  parts  of  their  organisation,  particularly  a 
division  into  choirs  of  children,  youths,,  maidaas, 
unmarried  brethren,  unmarried  sisters,  widowers, 
and  widows,  each  having  a.  separate  leader  or 
pastor.  Unmarried  biethren,  unmarried  sisters, 
widowers,  and  widows,  reside  in  separate  houses; 
married  couples  in  houses  of  their  own.  Colonies' 
of  M.  exist  in  England,  America,  Holland,  and 
other  countries,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Germany. 
The  most  important  colonies,  however,,  are  perhaps 
those  in  the  mission-fieldsi.  The  Brethren  early 
entered  on  missionary  work,,  and  all  the  prosperity 
of  their  church  has  been  evidently  connected  with 
their  earnest  prosecution  of  it.  Their  first  mission, 
was  planted,  in  1732,  in  the  island  of  St  Thomas, 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  missionaries  who  went 
thither  expressing  their  resolution  to  become  slaves, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  A 
mission  to  Greenland,  which  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  may  be  said  to  have  made  Green- 
land a  Christian  country,  was  commenced  in  1733. 
They  have  a^o  interesting  missions  in  Labrador 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  other  heathen 
cottntries.  The  M.  have  at  their  mission-stations 
about  70,000  converts  from  heathenism.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  of  their  stations  is  at  Sarepta, 
in  the  government  of  Saratov,  in  Russia,  by  whick 
they  are  connected  with  the  Tartars  and  Kalmucks. 
In  all  their  settlements,  the  education  of  the  young 
receives  the  utmost  attention. 

The  religious  services  of  the  M.  are  conducted 
■with  great  simplicity.  They  meet  for  worship  daily, 
in  the  evening,  the  service  being  much  like  that  of ' 
a  prayer-meeting,  amongst  other  Christians;  They 
use  a  litany  on  the  Lord's  Day,  but  extemporary 
prayer  is  frequent.  They  admit  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music.  They  maintain  the  practice  of 
washing  the  feet,  both  in  choirs  and  in  congre- 
gations, before  the  communion.  They  meet  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  to-  bring"  in  the  New  Year 
with  prayer  and  other  exercises'  of  religion.  On 
Easter  morning,  they  assemble  in  the  burying- 
ground  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  a^ 
to  express  their  confidence  concerning  the  brethren 
who  have  died  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
death  of  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  is  made 
known  in  the  chief  settlements  by  sound  of  trum- 
pets, as  if  for  victory ;.  the  melody  indicating  the 
particular  choir  to  which  the  deceased  belonged. 
In  some  of  the  settlements,  peculiar  dresses  are 
worn  by  the  members  of  particular  choirs. 

The  importance  of  the  M.  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  their  numbers.  The  impulse  which  they  gave 
to  the  cause  of  religion  was  felt  in  the  origination 
and  growth  of  Methodism  in  England;  and  their 
influence  has  been  felt  throughout  all  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  particularly  in  what  relates  to 
missionary  enterprise. 
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MORAY  FIRTH— MORE. 


MO'BAY  FIRTH,  an  indentation  of  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland.  Its 
north-west  shore  is  formed  by  the  counties  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  and  extends  from  Kessock  Ferry, 
opposite  Inverness,  to  Tarbet  Ness.  Its  south-east 
shore  extends  from  Inverness  to  Burghead,  in 
Elginshire.  The  entrance  of  the  firth  between 
Burghead  and  Tarbet  Ness  is  16  miles  in  width; 
and  from  its  entrance  to  Inverness  it  is  31  miles 
in  extent.  The  firth  is  continued  -Jpestward  from 
Inverness  by  a  branch  called  BeaiJy  Basin. 

MORAYSHIRE.    See  Elginshire. 

MORBID  APPETITES  may  consist  of  a  desire 
which  is,  in  character,  natural  and  necessary  to  the 
animal  economy,  but  becomes  unhealthy  when  exces- 
sive and  irresistible.  Of  this,  the  hunger  which 
attends  marasmus,  and  the  thirst  which  attends  dia- 
betes, may  be  cited  as  illustrations.  They  may  con- 
sist further,  in  a  craving  for  articles  or  objects  not 
in  reality  deleterious  or  detrimental,  but  which  do 
not  constitute  the  ordinary  gratification  of  the 
appetite,  such  as  the  desire  for  chalk  and  Ume 
experienced  by  chlorotio  and  hysterical  women. 
They  may,  thirdly,  consist  in  the  longings,  often 
compKcated  with  delusions,  felt  by  pregnant  women 
and  others,  which  are  injurious,  repugnant  to 
nature,  and  revolting.  Georget  gives  an  instance 
where  a  wife  coveted  the  shoulder  of  her  husband, 
killed  him  in  order  to  obtain  the  morsel,  and 
salted  the  body  in  order  to  prolong  the  hideous 
cannibalism.  In  such  a  case,  the  gross  longing  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  disease  ;  but  there  are 
others  in  which  it  is  one  of  many  symptoms 
demonstrating  the  degradation  of  the  mind  under 
general  disease,  as  when  the  insane  devour  garbage, 
excrement,  or  swaUow  grass,  hair,  stones. — Georget, 
Diet,  de  Medecine;  Feuchtersleben,  p.  276. 

MORBIHAN,  a  maritime  department  in  the 
north-west  of  France,  formed  out  of  ancient 
Bretagne.  Area,  1,689,836  acres;  pop.  486,504. 
The  coast  is  much  indented,  and  has  a  multitude 
of  bays,  roadsteads,  harbours,  and  islands.  The 
largest  island  is  Belle  Isle  (q.  v.).  The  department 
has  a  somewhat  hilly  appearance,  but  towards  the 
sea,  the  land  stretches  out  in  rich  plains,  interrupted, 
however,  by  great  tracts  of  heath  and  marsh.  The 
climate  is  mild,  but  moist.  The  soil  is  not  well 
cultivated,  but  yields  sufficient  grain  for  home 
consumption.  The  heaths  afford  fine  pasturage, 
and  support  great  herds  of  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses.  The  rearing  of  bees  is  a  source  of  very 
considerable  revenue ;  as  also  are  the  river  and 
coast  fisheries.  The  trade  in  sardines  is  particularly 
extensive.  The  want  of  wood  is  so  great,  that  the 
peasants  are  obliged  to  burn  dung  extensively.  The 
chief  mineral  is  iron,  but  there  are  almost  no  manu- 
factures. M.  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Vanues,  L'Orieut,  Ploermel,  and  Pontivy. 
The  chief  town  is  Vannes  (q.  v.),  but  the  most 
populous  is  L'Orient  (q.  v.). 

MO'RDANTS.    See  Dybhtg. 

MORDAUNT,  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
military  and  naval  commander,  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  Englishmen  of  his  time,  was  the  son  of  John 
Lord  Mordaunt,  and  was  bom  in  1658,  some  say  1662. 
He  served  as  a  boy  in  the  navy,  and  then  entered 
the  army.  He  took  part  against  James  II.,  and 
was  made  Earl  of  Monmouth  by  William  III.,  suc- 
ceeding afterwards  to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough, 
as  heir  to  his  uncle.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  the  English  government  determined  to 
send  an  expedition  to  Spain.  It  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  M. ;  and  in  June  1705,  he  arrived 
in  Lisbon  with  5000  Dutch  and  English  soldiers. 
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After  taking  on  board  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  who  claimed  the  Spanish  crown,  the 
armament  proceeded  to  Valencia.  Here  M.,  with 
characteristic  daring,  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
a  dash  at  Madrid,  and  finishing  the  war  at  one 
blow.  He  was  overruled  by  the  archduke  and  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  and  compelled  to  besiege  Barcelona, 
which  was  defended  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  Monjuich. 
By  a  coup  de  main,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Monjuich.  Barcelona  fell,  and  M.,  with  a  handful 
of  men,  entered  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of 
Europe.  He  pushed  his  successes  into  the  interior. 
Several  towns  submitted.  He  marched  to  Valencia 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  the  head  of  1200 
men  defeated  a  Spanish  force  of  4000.  The  Spaniards 
sent  a  large  army  into  Catalonia,  and  a  French  fleet 
appeared  off  Barcelona.  M.  harassed  the  enemy's 
army,  and  putting  himself  on  board  the  English 
squadron,  directed  a  movement  which,  had  it  been 
executed  a  few  hours  earlier,  would  have  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  whole  French  fleet.  The  French- 
men put  to  sea,  and  Barcelona  was  saved.  M.  again 
wished  to  march  towards  Madrid,  but  his  plan  for 
gaining  possession  of  the  capital  was  once  more 
rejected  by  Charles.  He  accordingly  left  the  army 
in  a  fit  of  pique,  and  went  to  Italy.  In  1707,  he 
returned  to  Valencia  as  a  volunteer,  and  gave 
excellent  advice,  which  was  not  followed.  He  was 
recalled  to  England,  and  from  that  moment  the 
tide  of  fortune  ran  strong  against  the  Austrian 
cause.  Few  generals  have  done  so  much  with  means 
so  small,  or  displayed  equal  originality  or  boldness. 
His  fertility  and  activity  of  mind  were  admirably 
seconded  by  a  most  intrepid  spirit.  His  splendid 
talents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  disfigured  by 
vainglory,  and  a  morbid  craving  for  novelty  and 
excitement.  He  loved  to  fly  round  Europe,  and  was 
said  to  have  seen  more  kings  and  postUions  than 
any  other  man  of  his  day.  On  his  return,  he  made 
common  cause  with  the  Tories,  to  spite  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  received  the  Garter  and  other 
dignities  for  his  services.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  naval  forces  of  Great  Britain ;  but  was  never 
again  employed  in  active  service.  He  died  at 
Lisbon  25th  October  1735.  His  witty,  yet  affec- 
tionate letters  to  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  &c.,  give  a 
fine  insight  into  his  private  character.  See  Eliot 
"Warburton's  Memoir  of  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of 
Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  with  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence,  2  vols.  (1853).  His  character  has 
been  sketched  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue 
of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  ;  and  with  still  greater 
force  and  picturesqueness  by  Macaulay. 

MORE,  Sir  Thowas,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  one 
of  England's  worthiest  sons,  was  born  in  Milk  Street, 
London,  in  1480,  son  of  Sir  John  More,  Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench.  He  was  educated  at  St 
Anthony's  School,  Threadneedle  Street ;  and  in  his 
fifteenth  year  was  placed  in  the  house  of  Cardinal 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  used  to  say 
of  him :  '  This  child  here  waiting  at  the  table,  who- 
soever shall  five  to  see  it,  will  prove  a  marvellous 
man.'  Dean  Colet,  too,  was  wont  to  say:  'There 
was  but  one  wit  in  England,  and  that  was  young 
Thomas  More.'  In  1497,  M.  went  to  Oxford,  where 
he  made  the  friendship  of  Erasmus.  He  then 
applied  himself  to  the  law,  and  studied  first  at  New 
Inn,  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was 
appointed  reader  at  Furnival'a  Inn,  where  he 
lectured  for  three  years.  At  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.,  his  professional  practice  was, considerable,  and 
he  also  held  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Sheriff's  Court 
in  the  city — his  income  from  these  sources  being 
equivalent  to  £4000  or  £5000  of  our  present  moue^ 
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He  went  on  several  missions  abroad  for  the  king, 
and  in   1516  was    made  a  privy-oounoillor.      His 
public   life    now  began.      He   became  so  great  a 
favourite  with  Henry  VIII.,  that,  in  the  words  of 
Erasmus,    'the    king   would    scarcely    ever  suffer 
the  philosopher  to  quit  him.'      Henry  visited  him 
uninvited  at  Chelsea,  and  walked  with  him  by  the 
hour  in  his  garden, '  holding  hia  arm  about  his  neck.' 
Yet  M.  had  a  true  insight  into  Henry's  character, 
for  being  congratulated  on  the  king's  favour  by  his 
son-in-law,  Eoper,  he  replied  :  '  If  my  head  would 
win  him  a  castle  in  France,  when  there  was  war 
betw;eeu  us,  it  should  not  fail  to  go.'     M.  is  the  first 
person  in  British  history  distinguished  by  the  facidty 
of  public  speaking,  and  remarkable  for  the  success- 
ful employment  of  it  in  parliament  against  a  lavish 
grant  of  money  to  the  crown.   Being  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1523,  he  vindicated  the 
ancient  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  house  against 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  rather  feared  than  liked  him. 
In  1529,  when  the  prosecution  was  opened  against 
Wolsey,  the  king  delivered  the  Great  Seal  to  M.  at 
Greenwich,   constituting   him   Lord   Chancellor,  a 
dignity  that  had  generally  been  held  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  had  never  yet  been  filled  by  a  common  lawyer. 
When  he  was  seated  in  his  Court  of  Chancery,  his 
father,  Sir  John  More,  who  was  nearly  ninety,  was 
the  oldest  judge  of  the  King's  Bench.   It  was  a  beauti- 
ful spectacle  to  '  see  the  son  ask  the  blessing  of  the 
father  every  day  upon  his  knees,  before  he  sat  upon 
his  own  seat.'     Unlike  the  haughty  Wolsey,  whom 
no  suitor  could  approach  without  offerings,  M.  sat 
daily   in   an   open  haU,  that  he  might   receive   in 
person  the  petitions  of  the  poor.    He  despatched 
the  causes  so  speedily  and  diligently,  that  on  asking 
for  the  next,  he  was  told   that  none   remained. 
Henry  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  M.'s  authority 
for  his  divorce  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  his 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  upon  whim  he  had  set 
his  heart.    As  soon  as  the  progress  of  the  marriage 
was  so  far  advanced  that  the  active  co-operation  of 
a  chancellor  was   required,  M.   obtained  leave  to 
resign  the  great  seal.    When  the  king  '  by  no  gentle- 
ness could  win  him,'  his  favour  turned  to  fury.     M. 
refused  to  take  an  oath  which  pledged  him  to  the 
lawfulness  of  the  king's  marriage  witn  Ajone  Boleyn. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
thirteen  months.     On  the  6th  of  May  1535,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  at  Westminster.     It  has  been  truly 
said  that  '  no  such  culprit  had  stood  at  any  European 
bar  for  a  thousand  years.'     He  was  convicted  by 
the  most  flagrant*perjury  and  injustice,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  savage  punishment  for  high  treason. 
He  suffered  death  in  the  Tower,  July  6,  1535.     In 
the  words  of  Addison  :   '  The  innocent  mirth  which 
had  been  so  couspicnous  in  his  life  did  not  forsake 
him  to  the  last.     When  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
block,  he  desired  the  executioner  to  wait  until  he 
had  removed  his  beard, "  for  that  had  never  offended 
his  Highness." '     His  head  was  placed  on  London 
Bridge,  but  was  taken  down  and  preserved  by  his 
favourite  daughter,  the  admirable  Margaret  Iloper, 
the  story  of  -wmose  tenderness  and  devotion  will  live 
as    long  as    the    English   language  endures.      His 
Utopia  is  the  conception  of  an  imaginary  common- 
wealth, in  which  opinions  are  expressed  of  great 
boldness  and  originality,  and  especially  favourable 
to  freedom  of  inquiry,  even  in  religion.     He,  how- 
ever, wrote  against  the  Lutherans,  and  corrected 
the  MS.  of  Henry's  answer  to  Luther.     The  terse- 
ness and  liveliness  of  his  sayings,  his  sweet  temper 
and  affectionate  disposition,  his  blameless  life,  his 
learning  and  probity,  combine  to  make  a  union  of 
perfect  simplicity  with  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ness, which  will  for  ever  endear  his  memory  to  his 
countrymen  of  every  sect  and  party. 


MORE,  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  a  village 
schoolmaster,  near  Bristol,  was  born  in  1745.  She 
wrote  verse  at  an  early  age;  and  in  1773,  she 
published  a  pastoral  drama  entitled  The  Search 
after  Happiness;  and  the  year  after,  her  tragedy  of 
Begulus.  Under  the  idea  that  she  was  possessed  of 
dramatic  talent,  she  was  introduced  to  Garrick,  and 
through  him  became  acquainted  with  Dr  Johnson, 
Burke,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religion,  she  gradually 
resigned  her  ambition  to  shine  as  a  writer  for  the 
stage,  and  after  the  publication  of  her  _  Sacred 
Dramas,  she  retired  to  the  country,  and  busied  her- 
self with  the  composition  of  works  of  a  more  serious 
and  practical  cast,  the  best  remembered  of  which 
are,  Ccdehs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  and  The  Shepherd  of 
Salisbury  Plain.  She  died  at  Clifton,  on  September 
7,  1833.  Her  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  were 
published  in  the  following  year,  in  four  volumes. 

MORE' A,  the  name  borne  by  the  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnesus (q.  V.)  since  the  middle  dges,  if  not  from 
as  early  a  period  as  the  4th  century.  It  is  usually 
said  to  be  derived  from  moras,  a  mulberry — the 
outline  of  the  peninsula  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
the  leaf  of  that  tree;  others,  however,  such  as 
FaUmerayer,  trace  it  back  to  the  Slavic  word  more, 
the  sea,  which  nearly  encircles  the  Morea.  The  M. 
forms  the  most  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  is  divided  into  the  nomarchies  of 
Argolis,  Corinth,  Laeonia,  Messenia,  Arcadia, 
Achaia,  and  EUs.. 

Overrun  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  it  became  a 
prey,  in  the  second  half  of  the  8th  c,  to  bands 
of  Slavic  invaders,  who  found  it  wasted  by  war  and 
pestilence.  Gradually,  however,  these  barbarians 
were  subdued  and  Grecianised  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  Nevertheless,  the  numerous  names  of 
places,  rivers,  &c.,  in  the  M.  of  Slavic  origin,  prove 
how  firmly  they  had  rooted  themselves,  and  that 
the  Moreotes  are  anything  but  pure  Greeks.  In 
1207,  the  peninsula  was  conquered  by  French 
knights,  and  Achaia  was  formed  into  a  principality 
with  all  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  west.  After 
1261,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Michael  VIII.  Palse- 
ologus,  reconquered  part  of  the  country ;  but  the 
principality  of  Achaia  remained  in  the  family  of 
ViUehardouin  till  1346,  when  the  male  line  became 
extinct.  Various  claimants  now  arose,  and  much 
strife  and  confusion  ensued.  At  length,  in  1460, 
the  gi-eater  portion  of  the  M.  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  retained  possession  of  it  down  to 
the  period  of  the  Greek  revolution,  except  from 
1687  to  1715,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Venetians. 
The  long  struggle  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians 
diminished  the  population  so  much  that  in  1719  it 
had  only  200,000  inhabitants,  and  the  plagues  of 
1756  and  1782  even  reduced  it  to  half  this  numbei. 
After  the  French  Revolution,  however,  it  began  to 
increase ;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, in  1827,  it  had  reached  300,000,  of  whom  only 
one-sixth  were  Turks ;  and  in  1856,  it  was  562,341. 

MOREAU,  Jean  Victob,  the  greatest  general  of 
the  French  Republic,  except  Bonaparte,  was  bom, 
11th  August  1763,  at  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne;  was  the 
son  of  an  advocate,  and  was  sent  to  study  law  at 
Rennes.  He  took  the  side  of  the  Revolution,  was 
chosen  to  command  the  battalion  of  volunteers  from 
Rennes,  served  under  Dumouriez  in  1793,  and 
displayed  such  military  talent,  that  in  1794  he  was 
made  a  general  of  division.  His  father  was  put  to 
death  by  the  guillotine  under  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  M.  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  resolved  that 
he  could  not  withdraw  from  the  service  of  his 
country.  When  Pichegru  fell  under  suspicion,  the 
Directory  appointed  M.,  in  the  spring  of  1796,  to 
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the  chief  command  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  He 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  defeated  Latour  at 
Rastadt,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  at  EttUngen, 
and  drove  the  Austrians  back  to  the  Danube.  But, 
owing  to  errors  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  against 
"which  he  had  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the 
Directory,  M.  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  cut 
off  from  the  Rhine,  and  vras  obliged  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  regain  that  river,  whioh  he 
accomplished,  notwithstanding  great  difBculties,  by 
a  march  of  forty  days.  This  retreat  established  his 
reputation  for  generalship  more  than  all  his  previous 
victories. 

A  suspicion  of  participation  in  the  plots  of 
Pichegru  led  to  his  being  deprived  of  his  command, 
after  the  coup  d'itat  of  18th  Fruotidor.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  succeeded  Sohgrer  in  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Italy,  when  it  was  hard  pressed  by 
the  Russians  and  Austrians,  25,000  men  being 
opposed  to  80,000.  By  a  retreat  conducted  Tvith 
consummate  skill,  and  in  course  of  which  he  even 
gained  victories,  he  saved  the  French  army  from 
destruction.  The  Directory,  nevertheless,  deprived 
him  of  the  chief  command,  and  gave  it  to  Joubert. 
But  M.  remained  with  the  army,  and  aided  that 
young  general  to  the  utmost ;  and  after  his 
death  at  Novi,  again  assumed  the  command,  and 
conducted  the  defeated  troops  to  France.  The 
noble  disinterestedness  of  M.'s  character,  his  mih- 
tary  talent,  and  his  political  moderation,  induced 
the  party  which  overthrew  the  .Directory,  to  offer 
him  the  dictatorship  of  France,  whieh  he  declined, 
and  lent  his  assistance  to  Bonaparte  on  18th 
Brumaire.  Receiving  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  M.  gained  victory  after  victory  over  the 
Austrians  in  the  campaign  of  1800,  and  at  last  won 
the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Hohenlinden  (q.  v.). 
A  strong  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  now  arose 
between  M.  and  Bonaparte,  who  sought  in  vaiu  to 
win  him  to  himself;  and  M.'s  country-seat,  to 
which  he  retired,  became  the  gathering-place  of  the 
discontented.  Bonaparte  surrounded  him  with  spies, 
and  ere  long  he  was  accused  of  participation  in  the 
plot  of  Cadoudal  (q.  v.)  and  Pichegru  against  the 
life  of  the  First  Consul.  He  was  arrested,  brought 
to  trial,  and  found  guilty  on  10th  June  1804, 
although  the  evidence  against  him  was  utterly 
insufficient.  But  Bonaparte  could  not  venture  upon 
a  sentence  of  death,  and  a  sentence  of  two  years' 
imprisonment  was  therefore  pronounced,  which  was 
commuted  into  banishment,  and  M.  went  to  America, ' 
where  he  settled  in  New  Jersey.  Regarding  with 
great  dissatisfaction  the  whole  of  Bonaparte's  fur- 
ther career,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  France  to  give 
his  aid  to  the  allies  in  the  campaign  of  1813,  and 
leaving  the  United  States  in  the  company  of  a 
Russian  agent,  he  landed  at  Gothenburg,  had  an 
interview  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  the 
former  General  Bernadotte,  and  accompanied  the 
emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the 
march  against  Dresden,  where,  as  he  stood  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander  on  a  height  at  Raecknitz,  on 
27ih  August,  a  French  cannon-baU  broke  both  his 
legs.  Amputation  was  performed,  but  he  died  at 
Laun  in  Bohemia,  2d  September  1813. 

MO'RBOAMBE  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  England,  separates  the 
main  portion  of  Lancashire  from  the  detached 
portion  of  Furness.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  average 
breadth,  and  is  16  miles  in  length.  It  receives  the 
Kent,  the  Keer,  and  the  Lune.  The  depth  of  water 
in  the  bay  is  never  great  except  in  the  channels  of 
the  rivers ;  and  when  the  tide  is  out,  the  water 
entirely  withdraws  for  the  time,  and  there  is  a  road, 
although  a  dangerous  one,  across  the  sands  from 
the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  into  Furness. 
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MOKBE'lSr.     See  MoiBE. 

MORB'L  (Morckdla),  a  genus  of  fungi,  of  the 
division  Hymenomycetes,  having  a  fistular  stalk,  and 
a  roundish  or  conical  pileus,  the  upper  surface  of 
which  is  divided  into  an  irregular  net- work  of  cells 
or  pits,  and  bears  the  hymenium.  They  grow  on  the 
ground,  and  have  a  more  or  less  agreeable  smell  and 
taste.  Some  of  them  are  reckoned  among  esculent 
fungi,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Common  M. 
[M.  esculenta),  a  fungus  rare  in  Britain,  but  common 


Common  Morel  {MorcheUa  eseulenta). 

in  many  parts  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe. 
Its  stalk  is  only  about  an  inch  high,  and  it  has  a 
roundish,  oval,  oblong,  or  conical,  ySlowish  or  brown 
pileus.  It  is  nutritious,  and  not  difficult  of  digestion; 
but  is  chiefly  used  in  sauces  and  gravies,  on  account 
of  its  pleasant  flavour.  It  is  used  either  fresh  or 
dried,  and  is  often  brought  to  market  in  a  dried 
state.  It  grows  in  lawns,  and  among  fallen  leaves 
in  the  thinner  parts  of  woods  where  the  soil  is  light, 
and  makes  its  appearance  in  spring.  It  makes 
excellent  ketchup.  In  Germany,  the  M.  is  highly 
prized,  and  as  it  very  often  springs  up  when  part  of 
a  forest  has  been  burned,  the  forests  of  Germany 
were  often  destroyed  for  its  sake,  tiU  this  practice 
was  restrained  by  severe  penalties.  Its  cultivation 
has  not  been  attempted,  although  probably  it  woald 
not  be  difficult. — A  very  similar  species  is  M.  patula, 
which/  is  used  in  the  same  way;  as  is  also  the 
Bohemian  M.  [M,  Bohemica^,  which  has  a  stem 
4 — 8  inches  high,  and  a  thimble-shaped,  obtuse, 
white-margined  pileus,  with  longish  narrow  pits  of 
many  various  forms;  abundant  in  Bohemia,  and 
when  dried  in  a  baker's  oven,  a,  considerable  article 
of  export.  The  name  M.  {Morcliel)  is  extended  in 
Germany  to  some  of  the  edible  species  of  Hehella 
(q.  v.). 

MORB'SQUB.     See  Aribbsqite,  Geotesqite. 

MO'RETOBT  BAY,  on  the  east  coast  of  Queens- 
land, Australia,  is  formed  inside  the  islands  of 
Moreton  and  Stradbroke,  the  former  23  miles,  and 
the  latter  35  miles  in  length,  and  both  about  5 
miles  in  greatest  breadth.  It  is  65  mUes  in  length 
(lat.  27°— 27°  55'  S.)  by  23  miles  in  greatest 
breadth.  Its  shores  are  rich  in  soil,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  agriculture.  Its  appearance  is  rendered 
picturesque  and  beautiful  by  the  numerous  islets, 
some  of  them  capable  of  profitable  cultivation,  with 
which  it  is  dotted  over.  Into  this  bay  five  navi- 
gable rivers,  the  Arrowsmith,  Logan,  Brisbane,  Pine, 
and  Caboolture  pour  their  waters.  The  entrance 
at  the  north  end  is  practicable  at  all  times  for 
vessels  of  the  largest  size ;  the  entrance  between 
Moreton  and  Stradbroke  is  narrow,  and  less  safe. 

MORETON-BAY  CHESTNUT  {Castanosper- 
mum  Australe),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Legumi- 
nosce,  sub-order  Papilionacece,  a  native  of  Queensland, 
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Australia.  It  attains  a  height  of  70 — 100  feet,  has 
wide-spreading  branches,  pinnate  leaves,  and  large 
racemes  of  beautiful  red  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
pods  are  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  the  seeds 
are  in  size  and  quality  somewhat  hke  chestnuts. 

MORGAN,  Lady  (Sydney),  was  the  daughter  of 
a  theatrical  manager,  named  Owenson,  who  settled 
in  Dublin.  It  is  usually  stated  that  she  was  born 
in  1786,  but  as  she  refuses  to  tell  the  date  of  her 
birth,  'because  dates  are  so  cold,  false,  and  erro- 
neous,' the  reader  of  her  autobiography  will  do  well 
to  add  about  ten  years  to  her  age.  Her  father  fell 
into  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  the  clever,  hold,  and 
lively  young  woman  resolved  to  support  the  fortunes 
of  the  family,  first  as  governess,  and  then  as  author. 
She  wrote  The  Wild  Irish  Girl  in  1806.  A  lady- 
novelist  was  then  rare,  and  Irish  subjects  were  less 
hackneyed  than  they  have  since  become.  Sydney 
Owenson  obtained  a  footing  in  the  household  of  the 
Marquis  of  Abercom,  in  whose  establishment  her 
future  husband,  Dr  Morgan,  held  the  post  of  private 
physician.  The  Lord  Iiieutenant  waa  persuaded  to 
make  a  knight  of  Dr  Morgan,  and  the  newly 
wedded  pair  set  up  for  themselves  in  Dublin.  Here 
she  wrote  the  O'Doimd.  The  opening  of  the  con- 
"tinent  in  1814  attracted  the  Morgans  to  Paris.  Lady 
M.  obtained  admission  into  the  highest  society,  corre- 
sponded with  several  celebrities,  and  wrote  a  wurk  on 
jPrance,  which  was  eagerly  received,  and  vehemently 
praised  and  censured  by  critics  of  different  pohtioal 
opinions.  In  1818,  the  Morgans  went  to  Italy — the 
wife  to  sketch  manners,  scenery,  and  society,  while 

'  Sir  Charles  was  to  contribute  chapters  on  polities, 
fecienoe,  and  education.  Lady  M.  was  received  with 
OTeat  hospital^  by  the  Itajjan  nobility,  and  the 
foreign  visitors  at  Some.  Her  lialy  appeared  in 
1821,  and  proved  one  of  the  mrast  successful  and 
Temimerative  of  her  works.  In  1824,  the  Morgans 
came  to  London,  and  in  1825,  Lady  M.  began  to 
keep  a  diary,  which  contains  some  amusing  bits  of 
literary,  fashionable,  and  political  gossip.  Her 
reputation  as  an  authoress  became  obscured,  but  she 
continued  to  the  end  of  her  career  to  assume  the 
•twofold  character  of  the  lady  of  fashion  and  the 
woman  of  geniuB.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  Whig  government  a  pension  of  £300  a  year, 
in  acknowledgment  of  her  literary  merits,  and 
partly,  also,  in  recognition  of  the  unjust  and  virulent 
attacks  to  whidi  she  had  been  subjected  for  having, 
in  her  earlier  works,  exposed  the  wrongs  of  her 
native  country.  She  died  in  1859,  having  continued 
busy  with  her  pen  and  her  tongue  to  the  last ;  and 
leaving  behind  a  great  mass  of  correspondence  of 
little  intrinsic  value  amd  interest,  which,  with  a 
memoir,  her  autobiography,  and  diary,  was  published 

•  in  1862,  in  2  vols.  Her  descriptions  of  high  life 
have  much  raciness  and  vigour,  and  her  Irish 
sketches — the  famous  'Jug'day,'  in  The  O'Briens 
and  the  O'Flaheriys,  deserving  special  mention — are 
perhaps  the  best  account  of  that  rackety,  humorous, 
sentimental  existence  which  was  at  once  the  charm 
and  bane  of  Ireland,  and  which  has  but  lately- 
passed  away. 

MORGAN A'TIC  MARRIAGE  (Goth,  mjorgjm, 
to  curtail,  limit),  sometimes  called  Lsft-hanckd  mar- 
riage, a  lower  sort  of  matrimonial  union,  which,  as  a 
civil  engagement,  is  completely  binding,  but  fails  to 
confer  on  the  wife  the  title  or  fortune  of  her  hus- 
band, and  on  the  children  the  full  status  of  legiti- 
macy or  ri^t  of  succession.  The  members  of  the 
Oermam  princely  houses  have  for  centuries  been  in 
the  practice  of  entering  into  marriages  of  this  kind 
with  their  inferiors  in  rank.  Out  of  this  usage  has 
gradually  sprung  a  code  of  matrimonial  law,  by 
which  the  union  of  princes  with  persons  of  lower 


rank,   in  other    than    morganatic    form,  involves 
serious  consequences,  especially  towards  the  lady. 
The  penalty  of  death  was  actually  enforced  in  the 
case  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Agnes  Ber- 
nauer  (q.  v.).     In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  a 
fashion   began  among  German   prinoes  of   taking 
a  morganatic  wife  in  addition  to  one  who  enjoyed 
the  complete  matrimonial  status — Landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse  setting  the  example,  with  a  very  quali- 
fied   disapprobation    on    the   part  of    the   leading 
Reformers.      An  energetic  attempt  was  made  in 
the    first    half    of   the    last    century    by    Anton 
Ulrioh,    Duke    of    Saxe-Meiningen,    to  upset   the 
established    practice,    and    obtaim    for    his    mor- 
ganatic  wife   the    rank    of   duchess,   and   for   her 
children  the  right  of  succession.     In  deference  to 
the  united  opposition  of  the  whole  princedom  of 
Germany,   the    emperor   refused    the   duke's    suit, 
■declaring  that  there  could  be  no  marriage  in  princely 
families  without  '  Ebenbiirtigkeit,'  or  equality  of 
birth.     lu  the  present  century,  morganatic  mar- 
riages are  by  no  means  on  the  decline  among  the 
'German  reigning  houses — one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  remarkable  instances  being  the  union  of 
the  late  Archduke  John,  the  'Reiohsverweser'  of 
1848,  with  the  daughter  of  the  postmaster  of  Aussee, ' 
in  Styria,  afterwards  created  Countess  of  Meran. 
Morganatic  marriages  ajre  recognised  not  only  among 
the  princely  families,  but  among  the  higher  aristoc- 
racy of    the    empire ;    and  in  Prussia,   even    the 
'  Niedere  Adel,'  or  inferior  gentry,  may   contract 
unions   of   this   kind.      A   sort   of  left-handed   or 
'  hand-fasted '   marriage   was    recognised   in   early 
times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland : 
the  hand-fasted  bride  could  be  put  away,  and  a  fresh 
union  formed,  with  the  full  status  of  matrimony. 
Unlike  the  case  of  German  morganatic  marriages,  the ' 
issue  were  often  accounted  legitimate,  even  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  children  of  the  more  regular  union 
that  followed.     The  Royal  Marriage  Act,  12  Geo. 
III.  c.  11,  reduces  to  a  position  somewhat  like  that 
of  morganatic  unions  every  marriage  in  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain  not  previously  approved  lay 
the  sovereign  under  the  Great  Seal,  provided  the 
prince  entering  into  it  is  under  25,  and  every  such ' 
marriage  of  a  prince  above  25  which  is  disapproved  ■ 
by  parliament. 

MORGA'RTEN,  a  moutotain  slope  on  the  east 
margin  of  Lake  Egeri,  in  the  canton  of  Zug,  Switzer- 
land, has  acquired  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  the  scene 
of  a  great  victory  won  by  the  Swiss  Forest  Cantons 
over  the  Austrians,  6th  December  1315.  The  Swiss, 
who  had  command  both  of  the  narrow  pass  which, 
wound  between  Morgarten  Hill  and  the  lake,  and  of 
the  adjoining  heights,  numbered  only  1400  men,  while 
the  Austrians  amounted  to  15,000,  and  were  led 
by  Duke  Leopold,  brother  of  the  German  Emperor. 
When  the  Austrian  troops  had  fairiy  entered  the' 
pass,  those  of  the  Swiss  posted  on  the  rocks  above 
hurled  down  great  masses  of  stone,  which  threw- 
the  enemy's  cavalry  into  confusion,  besides  killing; 
immense  numbers  of  them.  Their  comrades  who 
held  the  pass,  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder, 
now  charged  the  Austrians  repeatedly,  and  utterly 
routed  them.  Only  a  few  escaped,  among  whom 
was  Duke  Leopold  himself. 

.  MORGHEN,  Raphael  Sanzio  Cavaeierb,  a 
famous  engraver,  was  born  at  Florence,  June  19,' 
1758.  His  first  instructor  in  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing was  his  father,  who,  according  to  some,  was 
a  German,  or  the  son  of  a  German.  The  indi- 
cations of  talent  that  he  .gave  were  such  as  to 
induce  his  father  to  place  him  under  Volpato  at 
Rome.  His  progress  then  became  very  marked. 
Raphael's    celebrated   figures   in    the   Vatican   of 
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I  Poetry'  and  'Theology,'  were  engraved  by  him 
in  1781 ;  and  he  afterwards  produced  a  suc- 
cession of  engravings  of  a  very  high  class  from 
many  of  the  master-pieces  of  art :  amongst  these 
may  be  enumerated  his  prints  from  Raphael's 
'  Madonna  della  Seggiola  ; '  the  '  Madonna  del 
Sacco,'  by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  the  '  Transfiguration,' 
by  Raphael  ;  the  '  Duke  of  Monoado,'  by  Van 
Dyck;  and  by  his  burin,  Da  Vinci's  '  Last  Supper,' 
notwithstanding  its  decay,  has  been  rendered  with 
such  consummate  skill,  as  to  lessen  the  regret  felt 
for  the  evanescent  condition  of  the  original  work. 
He  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Grand  Duke  to 
reside  at  Florence,  with  a  pension  of  400  scudi,  and 
a.  free  residence,  under  condition  of  keeping  a  public 
school ;  and  received  marked  attentions  from  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
engraving  from  the  'Transfiguration.'  M.  died  at 
Eloreuce  on  8th  April  1833.  He  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Volpato's  in  1781.  His  Life,  with  a 
portrait,  and  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  was  pub- 
lished by  his  pupil,  Niccolo  Palmarino.  From  this 
work,  it  appears  that  he  has  engraved  73  portraits, 
47  religious,  and  44  historical  and  mythological 
pieces,  24  views  and  landscapes,  and  13  vignettes, 
crests,  &c. — 201  in  all.  The  works  of  M.  will 
always  hold  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  engraving.  About  the  middle  of  last 
century.  Strange  had  added  a  new  feature  to 
the  art,  by  introducing,  in  a  remarkable  way, 
what  is  technically  called  by  engravers  'colour,' 
or  the  art  of  producing  by  management  and 
variety  of  line,  a  texture  or  quahty  that  compen- 
sates to  some  extent  for  the  want  of  the  actual 
colours  in  a  picture.  This  influenced  the  style  of 
Volpato,  Cunego,  and  other  Italian  engravers  of 
the  period,  who  imitated,  though  with  no  very 
great  success,  the  brilliancy  produced  by  Strange. 
M.,  however,  went  far  beyond  these  Italian  en- 
gravers, for  in  his  works  he  united  much  that  was 
good .  in  the  engravings  of  Strange  with  a  more 
correct  and  a  purer  style  of  drawing,  and  thus 
brought  out  in  a  very  high  degree  aU  the  import- 
ant qualities  for  which  those  master-pieces  he  so 
skilfully  rendered,  are  distinguished. 

MOEGUE,  a  French  word,  denoting  the  inner 
wicket  of  a  prison,  at  which  persons  accused  or 
condemned  are  kept  for  some  time,  in  order  that 
the  jailers  and  turnkeys  may  examine  them  at 
their  leisure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recognise  them 
when  occasion  requires.  Hence  the  application  of 
the  word  to  a  certain  building  (La  Morgue)  in  the 
'City'  (La  Cite)  of  Paris,  situated  on  the  Quai  du 
MarcM  neuf,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  persons 
unknown,  found  either  in  the  river  (Seine)  or  in  the 
streets,  are  exposed  to  public  view  for  three  days. 
The  corpses  are  put  under  a  glass  case,  on  a  sloping 
slab  of  black  marble.  They  are  wholly  naked, 
except  across  the  middle,  which  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  leather.  The  clothes  are  himg  on  the  wall 
above.  When  a  corpse  is  recognised,  it  is  handed 
over  to  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  deceased,  on 
payment  of  costs  and  dues — otherwise,  it  is  interred 
at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The  number  of  bodies 
yearly  exposed  in  the  Morgue  is  about  300,  of  which 
five-sixths  are  those  of  males. 

MORI'NGA.     See  Ben,  On,  of,  and   Hoese- 

EAIrlSH  TeEE. 

MO'RION,  an  iron  or  steel  head- 
piece worn  by  a  man-at-arms  in  the 
days  when  armour  was  used.  It 
was  disting-uished  from  the  helmets 
of  the  knights  and  esquires  in  having 
neither  visor  nor  beaver.  Under 
the  Norman  laws,  every  yeoman  between  certain 
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ages   was    bound  to  keep  his  morion   ready  for 
service. 

MORISON,  Robert,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  botanists  of  the  17th  c,  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeen,  and  having  borne  arms  as  a  royalist 
in  the  civil  wars,  retired  to  France  about  1650,  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  garden  formed  at 
Blois  by  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans.  After  the 
Restoration,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  one 
of  his  physicians,  and  '  botanist  royal,'  and  became 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford.  He  died  in  1683. 
He  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  the  science 
of  botany  by  his  study  of  the  natural  affinities 
of  plants,  and  the  publication  of  a  system  which 
afterwards  became  the  basis  of  that  of  Ray. 
His  great  work  is  Plantarum  Historia  Universalis- 
Oxoniensis  (2  vols.,  1676 — 1699).  He  also  wrote  on 
umbelliferous  plants. 

MORISO'NIANISM,  a  term  which  has  been 
much  used  in  Scotland,  since  about  the  year  1841, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  north  of  England,  to 
designate  a  system  of  religious  doctrine,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Calvinism  of  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terian churches,  and  exhibiting  in  the  highest  degree- 
the  distinctive  features  both  of  Arminianism  and 
Pelagianism.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  minister 
named  James  Morison,  suspended  from  his  office 
by  one  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  in 
1841,  and  now  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  (q.  v.).  The  doctrinal  views  stated  by 
him  prior  to  1841  were  far  from  having  that  com- 
plete development  which  they  soon  after  received 
from  himself  and  his  followers.  The  point  to 
which  prominence  was  first  given  was  the  universal 
extent  of  the  atonement — that  Christ  died  for  the 
sins  of  all  men  equally ;  with  which  was  naturally 
connected  the  opinion,  that  saving  faith  consists, 
simply  in  a  man's  belief  that  Christ  died  for  him, 
inasmuch  as  he  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole- 
world  ;  this  further  leading  to  the  opinion,  that  a. 
believer  must  know  the  reality  of  his  own  faith  in. 
Christ;  and  to  the  opinion,  that  every  man  pos- 
sesses a  sufficient  ability  to  believe  the  gospel, 
without  any  aid  of  grace  but  what  is  vouchsafed 
to  all  who  hear  it,  and  in  the  very  fact  of  its  being; 
preached  or  presented  to  them ;  and  so  to  the 
tenets  which  have  long  received  the  designation 
Pelagian.  The  opposition  to  the  standards  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  is  very  com- 
plete regarding  the  fall  of  man,  the  work  of  the- 
Holy  Spirit,  election,  and  kindred  subjects  ;  whilst 
on  the  subject  of  justification,  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  stated  in  these  standards  is  repudiated, 
and  the  atonement  is  represented  as  a  satisfaction 
of  'public  justice,'  not  securing  the  salvation  of  any 
man,  but  rendering  the  salvation  of  all  men  possible. 

MORLAIX,  an  old  Breton  town  and  seaport  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Finistfere,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jarleau  and  the  Kerlent,  which  below 
the  town  enter  a  creek  of  the  English  Channel,  45 
miles  north-north-east  of  Quimper.  It  is  beautifully 
situated,  and  in  spit^  of  modern  improvements,  still 
contains  many  picturesque  old  houses,  with  project- 
ing upper  stories,  carved  corner-posts,  and  sculptured 
cornices.  Vessels  of  400  tons  can  reach  the  quays, 
of  the  town.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain,  oil-seeds,  hides,  pigs,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  Pop.. 
12,287. 

MO'BMONS,*  or,  as  they  call  themselves.  The. 
Chukch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
are  a  religious  sect  founded  by  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  named  Joseph  Smith.  Smith  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  born  in  the  town  of 

*  The  origin  of  this  name  will  appear  in  the  sequeL 
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Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  23d  December 
1805.  When,  he  had  reached  the  age  of  ten,  his 
parents  removed  to  Palmyra,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  four  years  later,  to  the  town  of  Man- 
chester, about  six  miles  off.  The  reputation  of  the 
family  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  worst  kind ;  we 
are  told  that  they  avoided  honest  labour,  were 
intemperate,  untruthful,  and  suspected  of  sheep- 
stealiug  and  other  offences.  These  accusations  are 
generally  denied  by  M.,  but  Smith  himself  partly 
admitted  them,  affirming  that  he  'had  never  done 
anything  so  ba4  as  was  reported  of  King  David, 
the  man  according  to  God's  own  heart.'  Neverthe- 
less, a  rude  sensual  religiosity  appears  to  have  been 
mixed  up  with  his  more  carnal  conduct.  There  is 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence — that  of  his  enemies 
— to  shew  that  from  an  early  period  he  was 
regarded  as  a  visionary  and  a  fanatic.  This  fact  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  as  affording  a  clue  to  his 
real  character,  and  an  explanation  of  that  other- 
wise unaccountable  tenacity  of  purpose  and  moral 
heroism  displayed  in  the  midst  of  fierce  persec\ition. 
A  mere  impostor — i.  e.,  a  person  who  did  not,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  partly  believe  in  his  own 
mission,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  felt  that  he  was 
simply  the  liar  and  cheat  that  people  called  him — 
would  have  broken  down  under  such  a  tempest  of 
opposition  and  hate  as  Smith's  preaching  excited. 

'  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,'  Smith  says, 
'I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  importance  of  being 
prepared  for  a  future  state.'  He  then  describes  how 
he  went  from  one  religious  denomination  to  another, 
but  could  find  nothing  satisfactory — nothing  but '  a 
great  clash  in  religious  sentiment.'  Then  he  began 
to  withdraw  into  secret  places,  to  spend  hours  in 
prayer  and  meditation,  and  to  receive  angelic  visits. 
The  second  of  these  happened  on  the  evening  of  the 
21st  September  1823,  vmen  it  seemed  as  though  the 
house  was  filled  with  '  consuming  fire.'  In  a  moment, 
a  '  personage '  stood  before  him, '  with  a  countenance 
like  lightning,'  and  '  visible  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body,'  who  'proclaimed  himself  to  be  an  angel  of 
God.'  He  informed  Smith  of  various  important 
particulars,  as,  '  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  his 
prayers  heard ;  that  the  covenant  which  God  made 
with  ancient  Israel  was  at  hand  to  be  f idiilled ;  that 
the  preparatory  work  for  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence  ;  that  the  time 
was  at  hand  for  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  in  its 
power  and  fulness  to  all  the  nations ;  and  that 
Smith  was  chosen  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God,  to  bring  about  some  of  his  purposes  in  this 
glorious  dispensation.'  Besides  all  this,  the  angel 
gave  him,  by  way  of  appendix,  '  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  origin,  progress,  civilisation,  laws,  and  govern- 
ments' of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America — 'of 
their  righteousness  and  iniquity ;  and  the  blessings 
of  God  being  finally  withdrawn  from  them.'  He 
was  also  informed  where  some  plates  were  deposited, 
containing  an  abridgment  of  the  records  oi  the 
ancient  prophets  that  had  existed  on  the  American 
continent.  ,  The  angel  appeared  to  Smith  thrice  that 
night,  and  afterwards  paid  him  many  visits.  He 
told  him  where  the  records  were  deposited,  '  on  the 
west  side  of  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  top,  about  four 
miles  from  Palmyra,  in  the  county  of  Ontario,  and 
near  the  mail-road,  which  leads  thence  to  the  little 
town  of  Manchester.'  He  advised  him  to  go  and 
view  them,  which  Smith  did  ;  but  the  prophet  was 
not  yet  holy  enough  to  obtain  possession  of  them. 

At  length,  after  due  disciplinary  probation,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  on  the  22d  of  September  1827, 
placed  in  Smith's  hands  the  wonderful  records. 
They  were  engraven  on  plates  nearly  eight  inches 
long  by  s^ven  wide,  a  little  thinner  than  ordinary 
tin,  and  bound  together  by  three  rings  running 


through  the  whole.  The  volume  was  altogether 
about  six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was 
sealed.  The  characters,  letters,  or  hieroglyphics- 
upon  the  unsealed  part  were  small,  and  beautifully 
engraved.  They  represented  an  unknown  language 
cafled  the  'Eeformed  Egyptian.'  Along  with  the 
records  was  found  a  curious  instrument,  called  by 
Smith '  XJrim  and  Thummin,'  consisting  of  two  trans- 
parent stones,  set  in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a 
breastplate.  By  means  of  these  stone-spectacles, 
God  enabled  him  to  understand  and  translate  the 
ancient  records  into  such  humble  English  as  the 
'  prophet '  (who  had  received  almost  no  school- 
education,  and  could  read  with  difficulty)  was  master 
of.  The  records  contain  the  primitive  history  of 
America,  from  its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  that 
came  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  at  the  confusion  of 
languages,  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  of  the 
Christian  era.  These  primitive  colonists  were  called 
Jaredites  ;  they  were  a  wicked  and  bloody  race,  and 
finally,  like  the  Kilkenny  oats,  mutualty^destroyed 
each  other,  milUons  being  slaughtered  in  the  final 
conflicts.  Silence  again  settled  down  upon  America. 
But  a  new  race  came  directly  from  Jerusalem  about 
600  B.  c.  These  consisted  of  Lehi  and  his  wife  ;  his 
four  sons,  Laman,  Lemuel,  Sam,  and  Nephi,  together 
with  their  four  wives ;  two  '  sons  of  Ishmael,'  and 
their  two  wives  ;  Zoram,  a  servant,  and  his  wife  j 
in  all,  sixteen  men  and  women.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  landed  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  After 
the  death  of  Lehi,  quarrels  broke  out  among  the 
brothers.  The  Lord  had  appointed  Nei)ni  to 
be  the  ruler  of  the  new  race  of  colonists,  but  his 
elder  brothers  would  not  hear  of  it ;  as  a  punish- 
ment for  which,  they  and  all  their  posterity  were 
condemned  to  have  dark  skins,  and  '  to  become  an, 
idle  people,  full  of  mischief  and  subtlety,  which  did 
seek  in  the  wilderness  for  beasts  of  prey.'  They  are 
the  ancestors  of  the  American  Indians,  who  are  thus,, 
according  to  Smith's  records,  simply  bad  Hebrews. 
The  descendants  both  of  Nephi  and  of  his  rebellious, 
brothers,  increased  and  multiplied,  but  were  almost 
continually  at  war  with  each  other.  In  the  time  of 
Nephi  the  second,  an  awful  earthquake  announced, 
the  Crucifixion.  Three  days  afterward,  Christ  him- 
self appeared  out  of  heaven ;  shewed  the  Nephites  his. 
wounded  side  and  the  print  of  the  nails  ;  instructed 
them  for  forty  days  in  the  truths  of  Christianity ;. 
healed  the  sick,  blessed  children,  administered  the 
sacrament,  and  planted  churches,  with  apostles, 
prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  and  evangelists — the 
same  order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordin- 
ances, gifts,  powers,  and  blessing  as  was  enjoyed  on 
the  eastern  continent.  HostiUties,  however,  betweert 
the  Nephites  and  their  dark-skinned  brethren  con- 
tinued to  rage  as  fiercely  as  ever ;  gradually  the  purity 
of  their  faith  declined ;  and  finally,  in  384  A.  D.,  a 
decisive  conflict  took  place  at  the  hill  Cumorah,  in 
Western  New  York,  where  the  Christian  Nephites 
were  nearly  annihilated  ;  miracles  now  ceased,  and 
unbelief  gradually  became  supreme.  Shortly  before 
this,  however,  a  prophet  called  Mormon  had  been 
commissioned  by  God  to  write  an  abridgment  of  aU 
their  prophecies,  histories,  &o.,  and  to  hide  it  in  the 
earth,  tiU  God  should  see  fit  to  bring  it  forth,  and. 
'  unite  it  with  the  Bible  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purposes  in  the  last  days.'  This  is  the  famous 
Book  op  Moemon,  believed  by  the  followers  of 
Smith  (hence  called  Mormons  and  Moemonites)  to- 
be  of  equal  authority  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures,  and  to  form  an  indispensable  supplement 
to  them,  containing  God's  revelations  to  the  NeWy 
as  the  others  to  the  Old  World.  In  420  A.  D.,  they 
were  finally  sealed  up  where  Smith  found  them,  by 
Moroni,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  battle  oi 
Cumorah, 
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The  -way  ia  -which  Smith  translated  was  as 
follows :  he  sat  behind  a  blanket  hung  across  the 
room  to  keep  the  sacred  records  from  profane 
eyes,  and  read  off  by  the  help  of  his  '  TTrim  and 
ITinmmin,'  to  one  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  wrote  down 
what  the  invisible  '  prophet '  gave  as  a  translation 
— Smith  himself  being,  as  he  confesses,  but  a  '  poor 
writer.'  A  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Martin  Harris, 
supplied  Smith  with  the  necessary  funds  to  get 
the  work  printed.  The  Booh  of  Mormon  finally 
appeared  before  the  world  in  1830,  with  the  names 
of  Oliver  Cowdery,  Martin  Harris,  and  David 
Whitmer  appended  to  a  statement,  that  an  angel  of 
God  had  come  down  from  heaven  and  shewn  them 
the  original  plates.  This  was  immediately  followed 
Tip  by  the  testimony  of  eight  other  witnesses,  among 
whom  were  Smith's  o^rni  father  and  two  brothers 
(suspected,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  of 
ieing  addicted  to  sheep-steahng  and  other  nefarious 
practices),  who  affirmed  that '  Joseph  Smith,  junior,' 
iad  shewn  them  the  mysterious  plates.  These, 
however,  are  the  only  persons  who  bave  been  so 
privileged.  No  other  human  being  has  ever  seen 
them.  Like  Macpherson's  Ossiauic  MSS.,  they 
bave  never  been  forthcoming,  however  loudly 
demanded,  and  of  late  years,  all  knowledge  of  them 
has  become  traditional. 

Attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the  newly-published 
work,  and  a  controversy  sprung  up  regarding  its 
real  authorship.  Evidence  was  brought  forward  by 
the  opponents  of  Smith  to  shew  that  with  the 
exception  of  certain  illiterate  and  -ungranunatical 
interpolations,  bearing  on  religious  matters,  the 
so-called  Boole  of  Mormon  was  really  borrowed  or 
stolen  nearly  verhatiTn  from  a  MS.  romance  written 
by  a  quondam  clergyman,  named  Solomon  Spalding, 
who  died  in  1816.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the 
arguments  pro  and  am.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  anti- 
Mormons  generally  think  them  conclusive ;  while 
the  '  Saints '  consider  the  whole  story  of  Spalding's 
MS.  romance  a  scandalous  fabrication.  About 
1829,  Smith  became  acquainted  with  one  Sidney 
Bigdon,  originally  a  compositor  and  preacher,  but 
who  by  this  time  had  begun  to  promulgate  a  species 
of  incipient  Mormonism,  and  bad  managed  to  found 
a  little  sect  of  his  own.  It  is  conjectured  by  the 
opponents  of  Mormonism  that  Rigdon  (into  whose 
bands  Spalding's  romance  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  for  some  time)  gave  it  to  his  new  associate  to 
further  his  purposes,  and  that  the  latter — ^in  whose 
soul  there  may  have  been  (according  to  our  theory 
of  his  character)  some  rude  and  gross  religious 
notions  and  feelings — devised  the  ungrammatical 
intei-polations.  This  tbeory  acquires  some  pro- 
babihty  from  the  fact,  that  these  religious  passages 
do  not  refer  to  old-world  faiths  and  the  practices  of 
am  ancient  ritual,  but  to  quite  modern  qaestions, 
such,  we  are  told,  as  were  rife  in  the  villages  of 
Western  New  York  about  1830.  Calvinism, 
Universalism,  Methodism,  Millenarianism,  Roman 
Catholicism,  are  discussed,  if  not  in  name,  yet  in 
reality.  Infant  baptism  is  condemned ;  so,  strange 
to  say,  are  polygamy  and  free-masonry. 

Undeterred,  nevertheless,  by  exposure,  ridicule, 
and  hostility.  Smith  and  his  associates  persevered 
in  preaching  their  '  doctrine,'  which  was  a  new 
Americanised  phase  of  millenarianism.  They 
declared  that  the  millennium  was  close  at  hand, 
that  the  Indians  were  soon  to  be  converted,  and 
that  the  New  Jerusalem — the  final  gathering-place 
of  the  Saints — was  to  be  somewhere  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  continent.  The  '  prophet's '  house '  was 
frequently  beset  by  mobs,  and  evil-designing  persons ; 
several  times  he  was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly 
escaped ; '  but  his  fearless  courage  continued  to  bring 
bin;  disciples  ;  and  on  April  6,  1830,  the  Church  of 
570 


Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  was  first  organised 
in  the  town  of  Manchester,  state  of  New  York. 
Smith  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the    leaders    and 
preachers  of  the  other  religious  denominations,  but 
be  kept  his  ground  stubbornly,  argued  pretty  well, 
and  when  argument  failed,  had  recourse  to  a  style 
of  zealous  prophetic  asseveration,  which  is  generally 
irresistible  with  wfeak  and  ignorant  people.     If  the 
orthodox  preachers,  bowever,  could  not  baffle  him 
in  speech,  they  knew  bow  to  inflame  their  hearers 
vrith  the  most  ferocious  animosity  against  the  new 
sect  I  and  in  January  1831,  Smith  and  Ms  followers 
considered  it  prudent  to  remove  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country.     They  established  themselves  at  Kirt- 
land,  in  Ohio,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.      They  now  made  immense    progress. 
Their  missionaries  were  full  of  zeal  (none  more  so, 
however,  than  Smith  himself),  converts  were  made 
in  great  numbers,  and  chnrches  were  established  in 
the    states    of    Ohio,    Pennsylvania,    New    York, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  &c.    StOl  the  eyes  of  the  new  sect 
turned  westward — to  the  region  of  the  great  prairies, 
where  tbey  might  be  allowed  to  woiik  out  their 
system  in  peace  and  freedom.     In  the  aratumn  of 
1831,  a  colony  was  established  in  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,    wmch   a    'revelation'    given  to  Snritih 
assured  the  Saints  was  'the  land  of  promise  and 
the  place  for  the  city  of  Zion.'     Land  was  largely 
bought;    preaching  was  vigorously  carried   on,  a 
printing-press  was  estabUsbed,  a  monthly  periodical, 
The  Morninij  and    Evening  Star,    and  a  weekly ' 
newspaper.   The  Upper  Missouri  Advertiser,  were 
started  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect; 
eveiywbere  was  visible  ,a  spirit  of  industry,  sobriety, 
order,  and  cleanliness.    It  is  only  fair  to  the  M. 
to  state  these  things.     Account  for  it  bow  we  may,  ' 
they  were,  in  many  important  respects,  morally, 
socially,  and  industrially,  far  in  advance  of  their 
neighbours.     When  Smitb  returned  to  Kirtland,  he 
set  up  a  mill,  a  store,  and  a  bank,  and  continued  his 
propagandist  labours  with  great  success,  but  not 
without  savage  persecution ;  thus,  for  example,  on 
the  night  of  March  22,  1832,  a  mob  of  Methodists, 
Baptists,    Campbeflites,    and    other    miscellaneous 
zealots,  broke  into  the  prophet's  house,  tore  him 
from  his  wife's  arms,  hurried  him  into  an  adjoining 
meadow,  and  tarred  and  feathered  him !     Sidney 
Rigdon  was  similariy  handled,  and  rendered  tem- 
porarily insane.      Smith,  however,  undaunted  by 
this  brutal  treatment,  preached  next  day  with  his 
'  flesh  aU  scarified  and  defaced,'  and  proved  the  folly 
of  persecution  by  baptising  tbree  new  converts  in 
the  afternoon.    Meanwhile,  the  brethren  in  Missouri 
continued  to  prosper,  but  this  very  circumstance 
deepened  the  animosity  towards  them  of  all  who 
were  not  Mormons.     AVbispers  also  began  to  be 
spread  about  their  indulging  in  a  community  of 
wives.    The  rumour  was  not  true,  but  it  probably 
originated  in  some  manifestations  of  a  tendency 
towards    polygamy — a  doctrine  not  yet  revealed, 
however  (in  fact,  contrary  to  the  '  revealed '  doctrine 
on  the  subject),  and  it  materially  helped  to  inflame 
the  hostility    of  the  impulsive  and  unscrupulous 
backwoodsmen.     Smith   himself   affirms  that  the 
neighbours  of  the  Saints  were,  '  many  of  them,  the 
basest  of  men,  who  had  fled  from  the  face  of  civilised 
society  to  the  frontier  country,  to  escape  tbe  band  of 
justice.'    Be  that  as  it  may,  secret  societies  were 
formed  to    expel  the    M.    from    MiBsouri;    their 
periodicals  were  stopped,  their  printing-press  con- 
fiscated, their  bishops  tarred  and  feathered,  and 
numberless  other  outrages  were  committed.   Tinally, 
the  hapless  '  Saints  '  were  compelled  to  flee  across 
the  Missouri  River,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
had  to  encamp  in  the  open  wilderness  on  a  winter- 
night  in  1833.    They  subsequently  settled  in  Clay 
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County,  in  the  same  state,  where  they  remained 
upwards  of  three  years.  In  July  1834,  they  were 
visited  by  the  'prophet'  himself,  aocompanied  by 
100  persons,  mostly  young  men,  and  nearly  all 
priests,  deacons,  teachers,  and  ofEoers  of  the  churoli. 
During  a  brief  residence  of  one  week  among  them, 
he  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  vigorous 
organisation ;  next  year,  1835,  a  further  step  was 
taken  in  the  development  of  a  hierarchy  by  the 
institution  of  a  body  of  apostle^ — twelve  in  number 
— ^who  were  sent  out  to  preach  the  new  doctrines 
among  the  Gentiles.  One  of  these  twelve  was  the 
famous  Brigham  Young,  who  had  become  a  convert 
about  the  close  of  1832,  and  had  soon  shewn  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  wonderful  sagacity  and  force  of 
character.  He  was  ordered  down  east  among  the 
Yankees,  and  made  numerous  converts  even  among 
this  acute  people.  In  1837,  Orson  Hyde  and 
Heber  C.  Kimball  were  .despatched  as  missionaries 
to  England,  where  they  received  large  accessions  to 
their  numbers,  especially  from  the  masses  m  the  great 
manufacturing  and  comniercial  towns,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  mining  districts  of  South  Wales,  where 
Mormonism,  in  some  places,  almost  competed  for 
popularity  with  Methodism  itself.  Since  then,  they 
Lave  extended  their  strange  evangelisation  to  tlie 
East  Indies,  Australia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and  almost  every  country 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

About  the  close  of  1837,  or  the  'beginning  of 
1838,  the  bank  at  Kirtland  stopped  payment,  and 
proceedings  were  taken  against  the  prophet  and 
others  for  swindling.  Luckily,  just  at  this 
moment,  he  received  a  'revelation'  to  depart  into 
Missouri,  which  he  instantly  obeyed,  with  all  the 
more  alacrity  that  internal  disorders  had  pa,infully 
manifested  themselves  in  the  new  colony.  These 
were  at  last  healed ;  but  the  conflict  between  the 
Saints  and  the  other  Missouriaus  became  fiercer, 
more  envenomed,  more  sanguinary  than  ever,  assum- 
ing, in  fact,  almost  the  proportions  of  a  civil  war. 
The  prophet  and  Eigdon  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  finally,  towards  the  close  of  1838,  the  whole 
body  of  Saints,  about  15,000,  quitted  Missouri,  and 
took  refuge  in  Illinois.  Here  they  obtained  a  grant 
of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  town  of  Com- 
merce, a  name  which  the  M.,  in  obedience  to  a 
'revelation'  given  to  Smith,  changed  to  Nauvoo,  or 
The  City  of  Beauty.  The  country  was  a  mere 
wilderness  when  the  M.  settled  in  it :  it  soon  began 
to  rejoice  an^  blossom  as  the  rose.  Lieutenant 
Gunnison  (a  most  intelligent  and  impartial  writer)  is 
-forced  by  facts  to  he  eloquent  in  praise  of  Mormon 
imdustry,  and  gives  us  a  perfectly  enchanting  picture 
of  the  new  colony.  The  legislature  of  Illinois 
granted  a  charter  to  Nauvoo ;  a  body  of  Mormon 
militia  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Nauvoo 
L^ion,  of  which  the  prophet  was  appointed  com- 
jnander ;  he  was  also  appointed  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  was  thus  supreme  in  all  matters  civil  and  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  religious.  As  early  as  1838,  the 
prophet,  it  is  affirmed^  had  commenced  to  practically 
carry  out  his  dootriue  of  the  '  Celestial  Marriage,' 
or  of  a  'Plurality  of  Wives;'  but  it  was  not  tiU 
July  184:3  that  he  formally  received  a  revelation 
on  the  subject  au&orising  polygamy.  When  the 
•revelation'  became  public,  considerable  indignation 
was  felt  even  in  Nauvoo,  and  serious  disturbances 
took  place,  the  liltimate  result  of  which  was  that  the 
prophet  and  his  brother  Hyram  were  thrown  into 
prison  at  Carthage.  After  a  short  time,  it  began 
to  be  rumoured  that  the  governor  of  the  state  was 
desirous  of  letting  the  two  Smiths  escape,  whereupon 
a  band  of  '  roughs,'  about  200  in  number,  broke  into 
the  jaU,  27th  June  1844,  and  shot  them.    Disastrous 


as  this  termination  of  his  career  was  to  Smith  him- 
self, there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it 
was  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  system  whidh  he 
founded.  'The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church;'  A  halo  of  solemn  and  tender  glory 
now  encircles  the  memory  of  one,  who,  whatever 
were  his  virtues,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  this 
spiritual  transfiguration.  Already,  as  Lieutenant 
Burton  remarks,  the  Saints  begin  to  speak  of  him 
'  with  a  respectful  reverential  sotto  voce,  as  Christians 
name  the  Foxmder  of  their  faith.' 

Smith's  death  created  great  agitation  and  con- 
fusion among  his  followers.  Sidney  Rigdon  and 
others  aspired  to  succeed  him,  but  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  unanimously  elected  Brigham 
Young,  and  events  have  shewn  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice.  The  legislature  of  Illinois  having  revoked, 
in  1845,  the  chaiter  given  to  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  and 
the  hostility  of  their  neighbours  not  having  in  the 
least  abated,  the  Saints  resolved  to  emigrate  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  civilisation,  and  to  seek  a 
new  home  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains, where  they  might  pass  their  lives  in  unmolested 
peace.  Explorers  were  sent  out  to  examine  the 
country,  and  brought  back  a  favourable  report  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  See  Geeat  Salt  Lake, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  TJtah.  In  February  1846, 
the  first  emigrants  crossed  the  ice-bound  Mississippi,  - 
settled  for  a  year  in  Iowa,  and  then  marched  under 
the  strictest  discipline  across  the  great  wildernesses.  1 
Agricultural  operations  were  commenced  almost  the ' 
instant  they  arrived  at  the  shores  of  the  Salt  Lake. , 
The  cheerfulness,  intelligence,  and  zeal  exhibited; 
on  all  sides,  were  truly  admirable.  The  world  has 
never  seen  swifter,  more  active,  more  dad-hearted ' 
colonists  than  these  singular  '  Saints.'  It  would  be 
unfair  to  shut  our  eyes  to  such  facts.  In  judging . 
Mormonism,  we  must  keep  them  constantly  in  view, ' 
to  prevent  us  from  forming  mere  abstract  and  theo- 
retical decisions,  which  w3l  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  future  of  Mormonism.  Ptrigham  Young  arrived 
in  the  Valley,  July  24,  1847,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  M.  in  the  autumn  of  1848.  The  Salt  Lake  City 
was  soon  founded,  an  emigration  fund  established, 
and  settlers  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
America ;  and  periiaps  a  greater  amount  of  physical : 
comfort  was  enjoyed  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  In  1850,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  admitted  the  region  occupied  by  the  M. 
into  the  Union,  as  a  territory,  under  the  name  of 
Utae,  and  Brigham  Young  was  appointed  governor 
by  President  PiUmore.  District  judges  were  also 
appointed  by  the  federal  government,  but  these  were 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  and  mistrust  by 
the  Saints,  who  finally  drove  them  ont  of  the  country 
in  1851.  Brigham  Youjog  was  now  suspended  from 
his  office  of  governor,  and  Colonel  Steptoe  of  the 
United  States  army  was  appointed  his  successor. 
He  arrived  in  Utah  in  1854,  but  found  it  prudent 
after  some  time  to  withdraw  from  the  country. 
During  the  next  two  years,  the  collisions  between 
the  United  States  ofScers  and  the  Saints  became 
more  and  more  frequent,  and  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
the  whole  of  the  former  were  forced  to  flee  from  the 
territory.  A  new  governor,  Alfred  Gumming,  was 
appointed  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  in 
1857,  and  also  a  new  superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs;  besides,  a  force  of  2500  men  was  sent  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  Saints  attacked  their  supply-trains,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  winter  at  some  distance  from 
the  Salt  Lake.  In  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the  con- 
tending parties ;  the  M.  submitted  to  the  federal 
authority,  and  the  federal  troops  were  allowed  to 
encamp  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Utah,  about 
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forty   milea    from    Salt   Lake   City,    where   they 
remained  till  1860,  when  they  withdrew. 

The  exact  number  of  the  Saints  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  believed  to  amount  to  at  least 
200,000,  of  whom  perhaps  one  half  are  scattered 
over  the  Old  World ;  the  rest  are  chiefly  in  Utah. 

Hierarchical  Organisation. — Mormonism  is  a  pure 
theocracy ;  its  priesthood,  who  rule  in  matters  tem- 
poral and  ecclesiastical,  are  divided  into  various 
orders.  The  highest  is  the  First  Presidency,  com- 
posed at  present  of  Brigham  Young,  Heber  0. 
Kimball,  and  Daniel  C.  WeUs — the  successors  of 
Peter,  James,  and  John  in  the  Gospel  Church.  Of 
these,  Brigham  Young  is  primus  inter  pares.  The 
first  presidency  is  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
church,  and  possesses  supreme  authority.  The 
secoud  office  in  point  of  dignity  is  that  of  Patriarch, 
held  at  present  by  the  nephew  of  Joseph  Smith, 
whose  chief  duty  is  to  administer  blessings.  Then 
follows  the  council  of  '  The  Twelve,'  whose  functions 
are  of  great  practical  importance.  They  ordain  all 
other  officers,  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons ; 
they  baptise,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  take 
the  lead  in  all  meetings.  Kext  come  the  Seventies 
(of  whom  there  are  many).  They  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  '  Twelve  Apostles ' — and  are  the 
great  propagandists,  missionaries,  and  preachers  of 
the  body.  The  fifth  order  is  that  of  High-priests, 
composed  usually  of  men  advanced  in  years.  Their 
duty  is  to  officiate  in  all  the  offices  of  the  church 
when  there  are  no  higher  authorities  present.  After 
these  come  the  Bishops,  who  are  '  overseers  '  of  the 
church  chiefly  in  secular  matters,  attending  to  the 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the 
support  of  '  literary  concerns '  (such  as  newspapers 
and  magazines),  house- visiting,  and  the  settlement  of 
private  grievances.  The  duties  of  the  Elders  are 
not  very  precise ;  they  are  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  meetings,  and  exercise  a  general  surveillance 
over  the  Priests,  who  correspond  to  the  '  fixed 
ministry '  of  other  sects,  L  e.,  they  preach,  exhort, 
and  expoimd  the  Scriptures.  The  lowest  orders  are 
the  Teachers  and  Deacons;  the  former  are  simply 
assistants  to  the  priests,  elders,  and  bishops,  and  act 
as  catechists;  the  latter  are  church-collectors, 
treasurers,  &c. — The  whole  priesthood  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Melchisedek  and  the  Aaronic. 
To  the  first  belong  the  offices  of  apostle,  seventy, 
patriarch,  high-priest  and  elder;  to  the  second, 
those  of  bishop,  priest,  teacher,  and  deacon.  The 
latter  can  be  held  only  by  '  literal  descendants  of 
Aaron,'  who  are  pointed  out  by  special  revelation. 

Doctrine. — The  Saints  are  almost  incredibly 
materialistic  in  their  doctrines.  Their  Godhead  is 
formed  on  Buddhistic  principles.  While  professing 
to  beUeve  in  the  Trinity,  they  explain  that  God  was 
once  a  man,  who  has,  however,  so  advanced  in 
intelligence  and  power  that  he  may  now  be  called 
(comparatively  speaking)  perfect,  infinite,  &c.,  but 
that  he  has  still  the  form  and  figure  of  a  man ;  he 
has  even  'legs,'  as  is  evident  (according  to  Mr  Pratt, 
an  eminent  Mormon)  from  his  appearance  to 
Abraham ;  though  he  has  this  advantage  over  his 
creature,  that  'he  can  move  up  or  down  through 
the  air  without  using  them.'  Christ  is  the  ofispring 
of  the  '  material'  union,  on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  of 
God  and  the  Virgin  Mary — the  latter  being  duly 
married  after  betrothal  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  Yet 
he  is  believed  to  have  had  a  previous  existence,  to 
have  even  made  the  universe  out  of  '  unformed 
chaotic  matter  as  old  as  God,'  and  his  worship  is 
enjoined  as  Lord  of  a,]l.  The  Paraclete  is  vaguely 
described,  but  is  also  material.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  there  is  an  older  Trinity,  that  of 
'  Elohira,  Jehovah,  and  Michael,  which  is  Adam.' 
Adam,  again,  is  declared  to  be  the  'god'  of  Jesus 
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Christ ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  god  of  Joseph  Smith  ;  and 
Joseph  Smith  is  now  the  god  of  this  generation ;  but 
the  whole  affair  is  a  mass  of  unintelligible  rubbish. 
The  human  intelleot  probably  never  sank  into  more 
abysmal  nonsense ;  all  that  can  be  definitely  set  before 
the  mind  is,  that  M.  believe  that  by  faith,  obedience, 
holiness,  any  man  may  rise  into  a  deity,  and 
acquire  the  power  of  making,  peopling,  and  ruling  a. 
'  world'  for  ever !  The  second  article  of  the  Mormon 
creed  affirms  that  '  men  will  be  punished  for  their 
own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's  transgressions' — an 
opinion  which,  if  not  very  orthodox,  is  considerably 
more  rational  than  those  embodied  in  the  first 
article;  the  third  article  states  that  'through  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be  saved  by 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  GospeL' 
The  fourth  article  affirms  these  '  ordinances  'to  be : 
1.  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  (which  is  very  curiously 
expounded).  2.  Kepentance.  3.  Baptism  (which 
takes  place  at  eight  years  of  age — that  being, 
according  to  the  Saints,  the  period  at  which  moral 
responsibility  begins).  They  also  baptise  for  the 
dead,  in  accordance  with  St  Paul's  saying  (1  Cor. 
XV.  29),  and  assert  that  at  the  resurrection  all  the 
persons  for  whom  a  man  has  been  baptized  will  be 
added  to  his  family.  4.  Imposition  of  hands  by  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  6.  The  Lord's  Supper,, 
administered  kneeling.  The  Saints,  who  are  much 
averse  to  strong  drinks,  use  water  instead  of  wine 
in  the  sacrament,  which  is  taken  every  week.  The 
fifth  article  declares  that '  men  must  be  called  to  the- 
work  of  God  by  inspiration;'  the  «feJA,^that  the 
same  organisation  must  now  exist  that  existed  in. 
the  primitive  church ;  the  seventh,  that  miraculous 
gifts — '  discerning  of  spirits,  prophecy,  revelations, 
visions,  healing,  tongues,'  &c. — have  not  ceased. 
The  '  discerning  of  spirits '  led  Smith  into  a  variety 
of  curious  speculations.  He  believes  that  the  soul 
of  man  was  not  created,  but  '  coexisted  equal  with 
God.  "  God,"  he  says,  "  never  did  have  power  to- 
create  the  spirit  of  man  at  aU — the  very  idea  lessens 
man  in  my  estimation — I  know  hetter/"'  He  also- 
believes  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Rebellious 
spirits  descend  into  brute  tabernacles,  till  they 
jrield  to  'the  law  of  the  everlasting  gospel.'  The 
eighth  article  is  decidedly  liberal ;  it  expresses  a- 
beUef  that  the  word  of  God  is  recorded  not  only  in 
the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Mormon,  but  in  '  aU  other 
good  books.'  As  for  the  contradictions  that  exist  in 
the  first,  Smith  admits  them,  but  alleges  that  they 
are  '  corruptions,'  and  that  they  can  be  removed  by 
his  or  any  other  prophet's  inspired  explanations.  It 
is  said  that  he  has  left  an  '  inspired  translation ' 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  MS.  The  ninth  article 
expresses  a  beHef  in  all  that  God  has  revealed,  is. 
revealing,  or  will  yet  reveal.  The  tenth  affirms  the 
literal  gathering  of  Israel,  the  restoration  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  (the  'American  Indians,'  who  are,  in 
consequence,  treated  with  considerable  hiunanity  by 
the  Saints),  the  establishment  of  the  New  Zion  on 
the  western  continent — the  millennial  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  the  transformation  of  earth 
into  a  Paradise.  The  eleventh  article  maintains 
'  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body ' — to  '  flesh  and 
bones,'  but  not  blood — blood  being,  according  to- 
Smith,  'the  principle  of  mortality.'  The  twelfth 
article  asserts  the  absolute  liberty  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion ;  the  thirteenth,  declares, 
it  the  duty  of  the  Saints  and  aU  others  to  bft 
'  subject  to  the  powers  that  be,'  whether  monarch- 
ical or  republican.  The  fourteenth  and  last  is- 
worthy  of  being  universally  accepted  :  '  We  believe- 
in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  temperate,  benevolent, 
virtuous,  and  upright ;  and  in  doing  good  to  all 
men ; '  also  that '  an  idle  or  lazy  person  cannot  be  a. 
Christian,  neither  have  salvation.' 
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The  religious  views  of  tlie  M.  are,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  an  extraordinary  jumble.  They  have 
something  in  common  with  nearly  every  sect  that 
baa  ever  been  known.  Hebraism,  Persian  Dualism, 
Brahmanism,  Buddhistic  apotheosis  of  saints ;  Chris- 
tianity, both  in  its  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy ; 
Mohammedanism,  Drusism,  Free-masonry,  and  lat- 
terly, Methodism,  Swedenborgiauism,  Mesmerism, 
and  Spirit-rapping,  have  all  contributed  something. 
The  Saints  do  not  deny  this.  Smith,  in  fact,  declares 
that  as  every  religion  in  the  world '  has  a  little  truth 
mixed  with  error,'  it  is  the  duty  of  his  followers 
to  pick  it  out,  that  '  all  the  good  and  true  principles 
may  be  gathered  together;  'otherwise,'  he  adds, 
*  we  shall  never  become  pure  Mormons.' 

The  great  social  peculiarity  of  the  sect  is  their 
practice  of  polygamy.  It  was  not  so,  however,  at 
first.  From  1830  to  1843,  they  were  monogamists, 
but  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  as  we  have  seen, 
Smith  obtained  a  revelation  permitting,  and  even 
recommending,  »  plurality  of  wives.  Still,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  the  practice,  among  the 
M.,  till  their  journey  across  the  prairies  to  the 
"Valley  of  the  Salt  Lake.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
Tjoldly  avowed,  and  defended  against  otber  Christians 
Ijy  an  appeal  to  Scripture.  M.  are  permitted  to  be 
monogamists,  but  encouraged  to  be  polygamists  by 
the  '  revelation '  given  to  the  prophet,  that  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  Saints  in  the  other  world  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  their  wives  and  children. 
A  defence  of  the  practice  is  also  set  up  on  moral 
.grounds.  M.  assert  that  their  community  is  free  of 
the  horrible  sin  and  vioiousness  that  prevail  else- 
where ;  fornication  and  adultery,  with  their  guilty 
passions  and  abandoned  conduct,  are  declared  to  be 
unknown ;  they  boast  that  they  have  no  wretched 
prostitutes,  no  illegitimate  chUdreu,  no  vile  seducers ; 
their  wives  are  asserted  (Burton  and  others  are  very 
strong  on  this  point)  to  be  happy,  virtuous,  and 
healthy,  and  they  challenge  comparison  in  regard  to 
their  domestic  and  social  purity  and  felicity  with 
any  monogamic  community  in  the  world. 

See  Booh  of  Mormon  (1830) ;  Booh  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  consisting  of  select '  revelations '  given  to 
Smith  (1832) ;  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  also  by 
Smith  (first  published;  Liverp.  1851);  Journal  of 
Discourses,  by  Brigham  Young  and  others  (1854  et 
seq.) ;  The  Exploration  and  Survey  of  tlie  Oreai  Salt 
Lake,'  by  Captain  Stausbury  (1849) ;  The  Mormons, 
or  Latter-day  Saints,  by  Lieutenant  Gunnison  of  the 
United  States  Topographical  Engineers  (1852) ;  The 
Mormons,  by  Col.  T.  L.  -Kane  (1850) ;  History  of 
ike  Mormons,  in  Chambers's  Bepository  of  Tracts, 
vol.  vii. ;  The  Mormons,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  with 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Joseph  Smith  (OiEce  of  the 
National  Dlustrated  Library,  ^  London) ;  Voyage  au 
Pays  des  Mormons,  par  Jules  Eemy  (1860) ;  and 
Tlie  City  of  the  Saints,  by  R.  H.  Burton  (1861). 

MOEMY'EID^,  a  family  of  malacopterous 
fishes,  allied  to  the  ISsocidoe,  or  Pike  family ;  having 
longish  compressed  bodies,  and  a  slender  tail, 
swSling  out  at  the  origin  of  the  caudal  fin.  The 
skin  of  the  head  ia  naked,  enveloping  the  gill-covers 
and  gill-rays,  leaving  only  a  slit  for  gill-opening. 
The  month  is  small.  All  the  known  species  inhabit 
the  rivers  of  Africa.  The  Shaef-nosbd  Moemyeus 
(Mormyrus  oxyrhynchus)  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  fishes  of  the  Nile.  It  is  caught  by  lines  baited 
with  worms.  The  M.  are  nocturnal  fishes.  They 
are  sometimes  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  seem  to  have  been  held  sacred  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  modern  Egyptian  name  is  Mizdeli. 
Some  of  the  species  have  electric  organs. 

M  O  R  N  Y,  Chaeles  Auguste  Loots  Joseph, 
CoMTE   DE,    a    French   statesman,  of  the    second 


Empire,  regarding  whose  parentage  the  biographical 
dictionaries  pubUshed  under  imperial  censorship  are 
strangely  silent.  It  is,  however,  universally  believed 
that  he  is  the  son  of  Queen  Hortense  and  of  the 
Comte  de  Flahault,  and  consequently  half-brother 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  October 
20,  1811.  The  Comte  de  Morny,  a  French  noble- 
man resident  in  Mauritius,  received  800,000  francs 
to  adopt  him  as  his  son ;  but  he  was  educated  by 
his  'grandmother,'  Madame  de  Flahault;  and 
Queen  Hortense  left  him  at  her  death,  in  1837, 
an  annuity  of  40,000  francs.  M.  entered  the  army 
in  1832  as  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  is  said  to  have 
shewn  at  this  early  period  a  predilection  for  meta- 
physics and  theology,  which  is  indeed  suflElciently 
surprising,  if  true,  considering  his  subsequent 
thirst  for  material  gratifications.  He  served  with 
some  distinction  in  Algeria ;  but  he  soon  abandoned 
a  military  life,  and  in  1838,  made  his  dgbut  in  the 
world  of  industry  as  a  manufacturer  of  beet-root 
sugar,  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject. 
Ever  since  then,  he  has  been  mixed  up  in  all  sorts 
of  commercial  and  financial  speculations — railway 
companies,  canal  companies,  French  and  foreign 
mining  companies,  credit  societies,  industrial  enter- 
prises, &c.  Chosen  a  deputy  in  1842,  he  quickly 
attained  a  prominent  position  on  account  of  his 
aptitude  for  dealing  with  financial  questions;  but 
events  have  shewn  that  he  is  not  free  from  the 
reckless  spirit  of  an  adventurer,  and  his  daring  at 
times  excites  a  suspicion  of  enormous  swindling 
somewhere.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he 
became  attached  to  the  cause  of  his  half-brother, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  subtle  and  treasonable 
policy  of  the  Elysge.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  coup  d!itat.  His  r61e  was  to  exhibit  sang-froid, 
and  to  throw  the  republican  leaders  off  their  guard. 
Nor  did  he  fail  of  success.  He  passed  the  evening 
of  December  1  at  the  OpSra  Comique,  and  yet,  by 
six  o'clock  next  morning  the  deed  was  done,  and  M. 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  1854,  he  became 
president  of  the  Corps  LSgislatif,  and  was  ambas- 
sador to  Russia  during  1856—1857,  where  he 
married  the  rich  and  handsome  Princess  TrubetskoL 
The  result  of  his  Russian  mission  was  the  establish- 
ment of  intimate  political  relations  between  the  two 
governments,  and  a  commercial  treaty  advantageous 
to  both  countries. 

MORO'CCO,  or  MAROCCO,  caUed  by  the  natives 
Maghrib-el-Aksa,  'the  extreme  west,'  or  briefly 
Maghrib,  an  empire  or  sultanate  in  the  north-west 
of  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Algeria,  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  which  runs  from 
Cape  Nim  (lat.  28°  45'  43"  N.),  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  Sahara  to  the  Algerian  frontier 
in  long.  2°  E.  At  the  present  day,  M.  includes 
the  three  former  kingdoms  of  Maghrib,  Fez,  and 
Tafilelet,  and  contains  about  230,000  English 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  8,500,000, 
though  some  estimates  make  it  only  6,000,000. 
The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  the  Atlas 
(q.  V.)  range  traversing  it  in  several  parallel 
chains  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  sending 
out  numerous  spiurs  to  both  the  coast-country 
and  the  desert.  There  are,  however,  many  level 
tracts  throughout  M.,  especially  at  its  western 
and  eastern  extremities,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert.  The  central  range  of  the  Atlas  forms  the 
water-shed  separating  the  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  aud  Mediterranean  from  those 
which  run  southward  to  the  desert.  The  former 
rivers  have  the  shorter  course  and  less  volume,  but 
they  are  perennial ;  while  the  latter  become  dry  in 
summer,  and  even  when  running  are  lost  in  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara.      The  chief  rivers  are  the 
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MulBya,  witli  its  tmbniany  fke  Sharef,  -wWh  drains 
the  north-east  of  the  country,  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  after  a  course  of  400  mUes;  the 
Kos,  Oom-a-beg,  Bu-Eegreb,  Tenaift,  Suse,  and 
Assaker,  the  last  forming  for  part  of  its  course  the 
southern  boundary  of  M.,  drain  the  central  and 
western  districts,  and  fall  into  the  Atlantic ;  the 
Draha,  Fiieli,  Ziz,  and  Gir,  irrigate  the  dry  plains  of 
Tafllelet,  and  the  first-mentioned  then  empties  itself 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  subsequent  courses  of 
the  other  three  rivers  are  not  yet  well  ascertained. 

The  climate  between  the  central  range  of  Atlas 
and  the  sea  is  temperate,  the  thermometer  seldom 
falling  lower  than  40°  F.,  or  rising  above  90°  F., 
owing  partly  to  the  regulating  influence  of  the 
sea-breeze,  and  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  moun- 
tains from  the  scorching  winds  of  the  desert ;  but 
in  the  south-east  districts,  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  said  to  prevail,  and  rain  is  there  unknown. 

Among  the  chief  products  of  the  country  are 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  durra,  and  sugar-cane ;  and 
among  fruits,  the  fig,  pomegranate,  lemon,  orange, 
and  date  are  common ;  wMle  cotton,  tobacco, 
hemp,  &c.,  are  largely  produced  both  for  home  use 
and  export  M.  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  mineral 
treasures ;  plentiful  supplies  of  copper  are  obtained 
at  Teseleght,  near  the  source  of  ilie  Assaker,  and 
gold  and  silver  occur  in  several  places.  Iron, 
antimony,  lead,,  tin,  and  rock-salt,  the  last  three 
in  considerable  quantity,  are  also  found.  Owing  to 
the  character  of  the  country  and  its  thin  population 
(35  to  the  English  square  mile),  M.  is  much 
infested  with  wiHd  animals^  Lions,  panthers,  hyenas, 
wHd-boara,  and  various  kinds  of  deer,  gazelles,  &o., 
abound  in  suitable  locaJitieS)  and  occasional  devas- 
tations are  committed  by  locusts.  Ostriches,  are 
found  in  Tafilelet.  The  Moorish  horses;  formerly  so 
famous,  are  now  much,  degenerated.  The  breeding, 
of  sheep,  oxen,,  goats,  camels,  mules,  and  asses, 
forms  an  important  item  of  national  indiustry,  Oxen 
and  bulls  are  ehiefly  employed  in  fi.eld-labour. 

The  inhakUamts,  fike  those  of  Barbaa?y  in  general, 
consist  of  Moors,  Berbers;  Arabs,.  Negroes;  aiia  Jews, 
with  various  intermixtuires  between,  these  racesi  The 
Moors  are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  the  dominant 
race  in  M.,  numbering  about  4,250;OOO-;  next  to  them 
are  the  Berbers,  or  AmaziyehSj  who  amount  to 
about  3,750,000,  and  iuolade  the  Berbers  of  the  E,iflf 
coast,  and  the  SheJJiuhs  of  the  Great  Atlas.  Very  few 
Europeans  reside  in  Morocco.  The  state  of  civilisa- 
tion is  very  low,  and  many  of  the  Amaziyehs  are 
complete  savages.  Excepting  the  Jews  and  the 
few  Europeans,  the  whole  population  is  Moham- 
medan. The  negroes  are  generally  brought  into  the 
country  as  slaves  from  Sudan. 

M.  is  divided  into  four  territories — Fez,  Moroeeo, 
Suse,  and  Tafilelet.  For  convenience  of  adminis- 
tration, the  empire  is  subdivided  into  33  governments 
or  distriists  ('  ammala '),  each  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  '■caid,'  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  collect  the 
imposts  ;  but  the  semi-independent  tribes  are  ruled 
by  their  own  chiefsj  and  scarcely  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  sultan.  The  government  is  purely 
despotic,  and  in  the  absence  of  written  laws,  the 
will  of  the  sultan  and  his  subordinates  decides 
everything.  The  pu.blie  officials  eke  out  their 
aUowanoes  by  practising  extortion  on  those  imder 
their  charge,  and  are  in  turn  plundered  by  their 
superiors.  The  sovereign  of  M.,  called  by  Europeans 
the  Emperor  of  M.,  is  known  among  his  subjects  as 
sultan,  and  assumes  the  titles  of  Emkr-ul-mv/menm, 
or  '  Prince  of  the  Believers,'  and  Khalifeh-allah-fi- 
challdhi,  or  '  Vicegerent  of  God  upon  Earth.'  The 
title  is  hereditary  in  the  male  hne,  but  does  not 
necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  son. 

Education  consists  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and 
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recite  portions  of  the  Koran,,  and  this  quantum  of 
education  is  pretty  generally  diffused  among  the 
people,  but  the  art  of  printing  is  unknown,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  at  a  very  low  ebbi 

The  only  industrial  arts  prosecuted  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  are  the  manufactures  of.  caps,  fine 
silks,  and  leather.  In  the  production  of  this  last,  the 
Moors  far  surpass  Europeans,  and  are  able  to  render 
any  kind,  of  leather  extremely  soft  and  white,  by 
the  use,  it  is  said,  of  two  species  of  plants,  found  in 
the  coimtry,  and  unknown,  to  Europeans.  They 
also  excel  in  the  production  of  brilliant  colours 
in  leather.  The  yellow  leather  is  made  in  M„ 
Proper,  the  green  in  Tafilelet,  and  the  red  in, 
Fez.  There  is  an  important  caravan-trade  betweem 
M.  and  Sudan,  and  also  with  Mecca  and  the 
Levant.  The  principal  exports  are  wool,  hides; 
grain,  cattle  and  sheep,  leather,  salt,  &c.;  and  the- 
imports,  cotton,  linen,  and  musUn  goods,  sugar,  tea^, 
coffee,  hardware,  gold-dustj,  indigo,  ivory.  See.. 
Mules,  horses;  and  camels,  form  the  internal  means 
of  transport.  Much  of  the  Arabian  trade  is  carried, 
on  by  coasting- vessels  between  Tangier  and  Egypt, 
as  the  carriage  across  the  desert  is  very  costly.  At 
the  present  time,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  trade;  of 
M.  is  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants. 

The  army  consists  of  between  15,000  and  20,000 
men,  of  whom  one-half  are  negroes ;  there  is  also  a 
sort  of  militia,  amounting  to  80,000  or  100,000  men, 
which  is  occasionally  called  out.  The  navy  is  now 
insignificant ;  but  in  former  times,  especially  in  the 
lethi  and  17th,  centuries,  it  was  very  formidable  to- 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  and  was  chiefly, 
occupied  in  piratical  expeditions.     See  Kiir. 

The  history  of  M.  is,  generally  speaking,  similax 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  Barbary  (q.  v.)  down  to  the 
end  of  the  15th  century.  About  that  time,  it  was 
formed  into  a.  monarchy,  and  notwithstanding' 
internal  divisions;,  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity, 
and  the  oonfiiies  of  the  empire  were  extended  as  far 
sou/th  as  Timbuktu.  This  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and' 
was  succeeded!  in  1647  by  that  of  the  Sherifs  of 
Tafilelet,  who  conquered  both  M  Proper  and  Fez, 
and  united  the  whole  country  under  one  govern- 
ment.. This  is  the  present  ruling  dynasty..  In  the 
middle  of  the  17th  c,  the  empire  of  M.  embraced 
part  of  the  present  province  of  Algeria,  and  extended 
south  as  far  as  Guinea,  where  it  came  into  colUsion. 
with  the  Portuguese  settlementa  Since  the  com!- 
mencement  of  the  19th  c,  the  rebelliona  of  the  wild 
mountain  tribes,  the  disturbances,  in  Algeria,  and 
difficulties  with' foreign  states,  caused  by  nie  aggres- 
sions of  the  Biff  pirates,  have  greatly  retarded  the 
well-conceived  measures  of  the  various  rulers  for 
the  development  of  the  resources,  and  increase  in 
civilisation  of  Morocco.  In  1814^  the  slavery  of 
Christians  was  abolished;  and  in  1817,  piracy  was 
prohibited  throughout  Morocco.  In  1844,  M.  took 
part  in  the  war  of  Abd-el-Kader  against  the  French, 
in  the  course  of  which  Tangier  was  bombarded  and 
Mogfidore  occupied;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  the 
same  year;  In  1851  and  1956,  complications  took 
place  with  France  concerning  some  French  vessels 
which  had  been  plundered  by  the  Eiff  pirates,  but  in 
each  case  compensation  was  given  by  the  sultan.  In. 
1859;  the  Spamish  government,  smarting  under  a 
series  of  similar  outrages;  demanded  compensation, 
and  also  an  apology  for  an  insult  to  the  Spanish 
flag  at  Cfeuta;  and  on  the  sultan's  disclaiming  all 
responsibility  for  these  acts,  war  was  declared  by 
Spain,  October  22,  1859;  and  a  large  force  under 
Marshal  O'Donnell  invaded  Morocco.  Two  battles 
were  fought,  several  ports  were  bombarded,  and 
Tetuan  taken,  and  on  March  25,  1860,  the  sultan 
yielded.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  signed,  April 
27,  1860,  by  which  the  sultan  ceded  some  portions 
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of  Ma  t&miovy,  paid  20^000,000  piastres  towards  the 
expense  of  the  war^  and  granted  seveial  commercial 
privileges  to  Spanish  merchants. 

MOROCCO  (Arab.  Marmkash),  the  capital  of  the 
empire  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
west of  the  country,  4  miles  south  of  the  river 
Tensift,  and  at  the  north  end  of  an  extensive  and 
fertile  plain.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  lime-and- 
earth  waU  30  feet  high.  The  town  is  ifl  built,  the 
streets  narrow,  irregular,  and  unpaved ;  the  houses, 
generally  built  of  the  same  materials  as  the  wall,  are 
one  story  high,  with  flat  roofs,  and  narrow  openings 
instead  of  windows.  A  large  portion  of  the  space 
within  the  walls  is  occupied  with  gardtena,  open 
areas,  and  market-places.  In  the  bazaar  and  market- 
place, a  large  miscellaneous  trade  is  carried  on.  M. 
possesses- 19'  mosques,  of  which  6  are  remarkable  for' 
their  size  and  elegance.  There  are  several  tanniug 
and  lea'ther-d'yeing  establishments,  some  of  them  of 
great  extent.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about 
SO.OOOi 

On  the  south  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  stands 
a  palace  of  the  sultan  of  M.,  occupying  a  space  of 
a^out  ISO  acres. 

M.  was  founded  in  1072,  and  reached  the  summit 
of  its  prosperity  in  the  13th  c,  when  it  contained 
more  than  700,000  inhabitants,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  rapidly  decaying.    It  is  now  half  in  ruims. 

MOKO'M",  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Seville,,  and  37  miles  south-east  of  the  citjr  of  that 
name,  on  the  Guadeira.  It  is  built  on  irregular 
acdivities,.  and.  contains  the  remains  of  a  once 
almost  impregnable  castle,  erected'  by  the  Moors  on 
Koman  foundations..  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  olive-oU'.  FOp. 
10,500. 

MOIIPBTH,,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borougji  of  England,,  in  Northumber- 
land,, is  situated  on.  the  WansbeckglS  miles  Horth  of 
Newcastle.  Of  the  principal  buildings,  the  parish 
church  dates  from  the  14th  c. ;  the  Free  Grammar- 
school  of  Edward,  VI.,  founded,  in  1552,  has  an 
income  from, endowment  of  £650  a  year ;  ijie  townr 
hall  was  erected  by  Sir  John.  Vanbrugh.  Flannel 
is  manufactured ;,  brewing,  malting,,  and  tanning  are 
carried  on,  and  iron  foundries  and  corn-mills  are  in 
operation.  M.  rietmaas  a  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough  (1861),  4296 ;, 
of  parliamentary  borough,  13,794. 

MO'RPHEXJS  (JiteraHy,,  the  ""shaper'  or 
'fashioner'),  in  tha  Clasaki,  Mytltolbgjf,,  the  son  of 
Somnua  (Sleep),  and.  the  god.  of  dreama.  He  is  so 
named,  because  he  shages  or  moulds  the  dreams 
that  visit  the  sleeper.  He.  ia  first  mientioned  by 
Ovidf  and;  is.  represented,  as  an  old  man  with  wings, 
pouring  somjodferous  vapour  out  of  a  horn.. 

MO'REHIA  (GaitHjaJNOe  +  2  Aq).  derives  its 
name  from  Morpluaus,  in  aiUiisioni  to  its  naajcotic 
propertiesi  It  ia  the  raostimportant  of  the  alkaloids 
ejtisting  m.  opiums  of  which  it  eonstitutes  from  |,th 
to  T^th  by  -wei^biiti  It  occurs  in  combination  with 
meconm,  amdi  aametimes  with  sulphuric  acid..  It  ia 
obtained.  ktshiiiiitirectaBgular  prisms,  containing,  two 
equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation,,  which,  are 
expelled,  at  a  gentle,  heat,  when  the,  morphia  melts 
into  a  resihoidi  substance.  Morphia^  is  soluble  in 
about  1000  parts  of  cold  and  in.  400  of  boiling  water ; 
boiling  alcohol  dissolves  it  freely,  but, it  ia  insoluble 
in  ether-  and  chloroform.  Its  aolutioms  have  a  bitter 
taste,  and  change  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric, 
paper  to  brawn.  Morphia  ia  not  so  easily  detected 
in  oases  of  poisoning  by  opium  as  Meconio  Acid 
(q.  V.)..  The  following  are  the  ordinary  tests  for  it : 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  when  applied  to  a  crystal 
either  of  morphia  or  of  one  of  its  salts,  produces  au 


orange  colour.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  colours  it  green.  When  it  is  mixed  with  iodic ' 
acid,  iodine  ia  liberated,  which  may  be  recognised  by 
its  bro-wn  colour  and  by  the  well-known  starch-test. 
A  neutral  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  produces  a 
beautiful'  blue  colour., 

Morphia  is  tha  only  opium-alkaloid  which  is 
soluble  in  lime-water,  and  this  property  affords 
one  of  the  best  means  of  extracting  it.  A  wateiy 
infusion  of  opium  is  boiled  -with  milk  of  Kme,  filtered^, 
mixed  with  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  again  boilect 
By  this  means,  the  Kme  ia  converted  into  the 
hydrooMorata  (or,  more  correctlyi,  into  chloride  of 
calcium),  the  ammonia  is  volatilised  by  the  heat, 
while  the  morphia  is  precipitated  in  a  crude  form,, 
which  admits  of  easy  purification. 

Morphia  combines  with  acids  to  form  crystaHisable 
salts,  which,  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
aleohol.  Of  these,  the  Hydroddorate  (Muriate)  and 
the  Aoetette,  especially  the  former,  are  much  used  in 
medicine. 

The  therapeutic  uses  of  morphia  and  its  salts  are 
very  simiiai  to  -those  of  Opium  (q, v.);  but  the 
preparations  of  morphia  are  preferable  to  opium  and 
laudanum  in  being  less  liable  to  occasion  nausea  and 
headache.  The  ordinary  dose  of  morphia,  or  its 
hydrochlorate  or  acetate,  when  given  to  an  adult  to 
allay  pain  or  ind'uce  sleep,  ranges  from  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  to  half  a  grain.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
which  is  now  published  (January  1864),  and  which 
supersedes  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeias-,  contains  a  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  morphia,  in  which  there  is  half  a  grain- 
of  the  salt  in  one  drachm  of  the  solution ;  henee 
the  ordiuaiy  doses  of  this  solution  range  from  30 
minims  to  a  drachm.  The  pharmacopoeia  also 
contains  morphia  lozenges  and  morphia  and  ipeear 
cuan  lozengesj  in  each  of  which,  there  is  one-thirty- 
sixth  of  a  grain  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia. 

MOKPHO'LOGY.  See  Metamorphosis  of 
Obgans. 

MO'EEIS-DANCB;  a  peculiar  and  fantastic 
species  of  dance,  commonly  practised-  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  existing  at  the  present  day  among  the 
country  people  in  several  parts  of  England.  Its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  the  Moors,  though  the 
genuine  Moorish  dance  (the  fandango  of  the  present 
day)  bears  little  resemblance,  to  it.  The  chief 
performer  was  the  hobby-horse,.  sO)  eallied  from  the 
light  frame  of  -roBltscwork  which  was  fastened 
roundi  Bns  1te^„  aouA  supplied  with  a  pasteboard 
head;:  aaaidl  ]B£C^  asib  aa  tsD  |d.ve  him  the  appearance  of 
a  man  om  iMossiSsaA.  mM^  were  also  attached  to 
his  a/Djb&^  amdl  ttes  gieait-  amit  simsisted  in  so  moving 
the  &eltasti9ifiiGid)iiuiie!atrudle:]kimii  of  concord.  The 
otheir  pimQUiiJipEtli  acton^  afites  aL  rudb^  fashion,  personi- 
fied: t£^  (damaeitErs.  of  Mladdl  1Mln,iniiiny  the  (^ueen  of  the 
May„EBbiiBi  Binodi,,  Bnim'  Tw£k^  Ifflte  Fool,  &c. ;  and 
the  pratfisEmames  '^nam  asuzomiipaimied:  by  riuie  music, 
a.Tirl  ^1i<K.ffi1bi«ft(miiggri!iff  amwrtJa.  aOTwfi  ata:\ce%  aou^,  Was  the 
chief  amnx^raiciiitt  a&  pmrasSial  f 


MORRISA'WPA,  ss  village  of  Wew  York,  United 
States,  in  Westchester  County,  on  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railway,  and  about  ten  miles 
north .  of  New  York.  It  has  been  mostly  built 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  is  chiefly 
occupied-  by  persons  doing  business  in  New  York. 
Pop.  (1860)  9245. 

MORRISON,  EoBBBT,  D.D.,  the  foimder  of 
Protestant,  missions  in  China,  was  born  of  Scottish 
parentage  at  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  5th 
January  1782.  He  studied  at  one  of  the  Inde- 
pendent colleges,  and  in  1805,  he  was  sent  to 
Macao  and  Canton  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  to  learn  the  Chinese  language,  and  to 
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translate  the  Bible  into  it.  He  reached  Canton  in 
September  1807,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  was 
appointed  translator  to  the  East  India  Company's 
factory  at  Canton.  By  the  year  1814  he  had  com- 
pleted the  translation  and  printing  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament.  Four  years  later,  by  the  help 
of  Mr  (afterwards  Dr)  Milne,  he  had  done  the  same 
with  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  1822,  he  completed 
and  printed  his  great  Chinese  Dictionary  at  an 
expense  to  the  East  India  Company  of  £15,000.  In 
1816,  he  acted  as  interpreter  to  Lord  Amherst.  In 
1818,  he  established  an  Anglo-Chinese  College  at 
Malacca  for  English  and  Chinese  Literature,  and 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  17  years  in  China,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1824,  and  brought  with  him  a  collection  of  10,000 
books  in  the  Chinese  tongue.  In  1826,  he  returned 
to  China.  In  1834,  he  accompanied  Lord  Napier  to 
Canton  as  interpreter,  and  died  there  Isfc  August. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  is  the 
author  of  Horce  Sinicce  (Lond.  1812),  being  trans- 
lations from  the  popular  literature  of  the  Chinese ; 
a  Chinese  Grammar  (Serampore,  1815),  and  Chinese 
Miscellany  (1825).  In  1839,  his  widow  published 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Robert  Morrison. 

MO'RRISTOWN,  a  viUage  of  New  Jersey, 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  Whippany  Eiver, 
and  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railway,  23  miles  west  of 
New  York,  on  an  elevated  plain,  commanding  a 
fine  prospect.  It  has  a  court-house,  2  banks,  7 
churches,  and  several  literary  institutions.  Pop. 
(1860)  6024. 

MORSE,  WALRUS,  or  SEA-HORSE  {Trichecus), 
a  genus  of  amphibious  mammalia  of  the  family 
Plwcidce,  agreeing  with  the  rest  of  that  family— the 
seals — in  the  general  form  of  the  body  and  limbs, 
but  widely  differing  from  them  all  in  the  head, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  development 
of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  tumid 
appearance  of  the  muzzle  caused  by  the  magnitude 
of  their  sockets,  and  by  the  thickness  of  the  upper 
lip.  These  great  canine  teeth  form  two  tusks 
directed  downwards,  and  the  lower  jaw  becomes 
narrow  in  front,  so  as  to  pass  between  them.  There 
are  no  canine  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.    The  incisive 


Morse  [TricJiecus  rosmanis). 

teeth  are  small,  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  in  the 
lower,  mostly  disappearing  from  adult  animals.  The 
molars — at  first,  five  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  but 
fewer  in  the  adult — are  simple,  and  not  large ;  they 
have  the  crowns  obliquely  worn.  The  nostrils, 
as  if  displaced  by  the  sockets  of  the  tusks,  open 
almost  upwards,  at  some  distance  from  the  muzzle. 
The  eyes  are  small ;  and  the  ears  have  no  auricle, 
or,  in  popular  language,  there  is  no  ear. — There  is 
only  one  known  species  {T.  rosmanis),  sometimes 
called  the  Arctic  Walkl'S,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
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Arctic  seas  and  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  north 
temperate  zone.  It  sometimes  attains  a  size  greater 
than  that  of  the  largest  ox,  and  the  tusks  are  some- 
times two  feet,  or  even  thirty  inches  long ;  but  the 
ordinary  length  of  the  tusks  is  only  about  one  foot. 
The  M.  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  is  often  seen  in 
great  herds,  which  sometimes  leave  the  water  to 
rest  for  a  while  either  on  the  ice  or  on  the  land, 
where,  however,  their  movements  are  very  awkward 
and  clumsy,  and  the  hunter  assails  them  with  much 
greater  prospect  of  success  than  in  the  water. 
Hundred^  have  thus  been  killed  at  one  time,  although 
the  adventure  is  not  without  danger,  as  they  must 
be  assailed  with  spears,  their  hide  being  thick 
enough  to  resist  even  a  rifle  bullet.  The  M.  uses  its 
tusks  for  protecting  itself  or  young  from  attack, 
for  combating  with  its  enemy  the  polar-bear,  for 
aiding  it  in  climbing  upon  ice;  but  principally,  it 
is  supposed,  for  tearing  sea-weed  from  submarine 
rocks ;  that  being,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  the 
principal  food  of  the  animal,  although  it  is  supposed 
also  to  prey  on  molluscs,  crustaceans,  and  other 
marine  animals.  The  female  M.  shews  great  affec- 
tion for  her  young,  and  will  defend  it  to  the  last 
extremity ;  the  young  also  remains  beside  the  mother 
even  after  she  is  killed.  When  one  of  these  animals 
is  attacked,  the  rest  of  the  herd — at  least  if  in  the 
water — hasten  to  its  assistance.  The  M.  is  very 
capable  of  being  tamed. — It  is  much  sought  after 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  the 
world  for  its  skin,  thongs  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  generally  used  in  former  times  for  ropes  and 
cables — esteemed  so  valuable,  that  the  Einlanders 
paid  tribute  in  this  article ;  whilst  its  oil — not  very 
abundant — is  employed  like  seal  oil ;  and  the  tusks 
are  very  much  valued  as  ivory,  being  superior  in 
compactness  to  those  of  the  elephant.  The  flesh  is 
coarse,  but  is  eaten  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  young 
M.  has  not  large  tusks  like  the  adult. 

The  M.  has  occasionally  been  seen  on  the  British 
coasts,  probably  transported  on  icebergs  from  the 
north 

The  name  M.  is  from  the  Russian  Morss  or  Lapp 
Morsh  The  name  Walrus  is  Norwegian  (Hval-ros, 
Whale-horse).  Another  Norwegian  name  is  Rosmar, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  Teutonic  ros,  horse,  and 
mar,  the  sea. 

MORSE,  Samttel  Finley  Beeese,  LL.D.,  &o., 
American  artist  and  inventor,  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.D.,  geographer,  and  was 
born  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  April  27,  1791. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1810,  and  visited 
England  with  the  American  painter  Washington 
Allston,  to  study  painting  with  him  and  Benjamin 
West.  In  1813,  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Adelphi  Society  of  Arts  for  his  first  effort  in  sculp- 
ture, the  '  Dying  Hercules.'  Returning  to  New 
York  in  1815,  he  became  the  first  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  university  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  did  not  give  his  entire 
attention  to  art,  but  was  interested  in  chemistry, 
and  especially  in  electrical  and  galvanic  experi- 
ments ;  and  on  a  voyage  from  Havre  to  New  York, 
in  1832,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  magnetic  tele- 
graph, which  he  exhibited  to  congress  in  1837,  and 
vainly  attempted  to  patent  in  England.  His  claims 
to  priority  of  invention  over  Professor  Wheatstone 
in  England  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
controversy.  See  Telegraph.  He  struggled  on 
with  scanty  means  until  1843,  when,  as  he  had 
almost  yielded  to  despair,  congress,  at  midnight, 
and  the  last  moments  of  the  session,  appropriated 
30,000  dollars  for  an  experimental  line  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  For  his  telegraphic 
inventions,  M.  has  been  rewarded  by  testimonials. 
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honours,  orders  of  nobility,  and  wealth.  Several 
European  states  joined  in  presenting  him  a  purse 
of  400,000  francs,  and  banquets  were  given  him  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  recording  instrument  in 
use  in  America  is  his  invention. 

MORSHA'NSK,  a  district  town  in  the  centre  of 
the  government  of  Tambof  in  European  Russia,  56 
miles  north  of  Tambof,  ia  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tzna,  a  feeder  of  the  Oka.  Its  population  in  1859 
was  13,812.  M.  is  the  port  for  shipment  of  the  corn 
of  the  provinces  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratof,  the  ship- 
ments annually  amounting  in  value  to  5,000,000 
rubles.  There  is  also  a  large  market  for  the  cattle 
and  sheep  of  the  south-east  provinces,  the  average 
annual  supply  being  20,000  cattle  and  100,000 
sheep;  also  for  melted  grease,  of  which  1,500,000 
rubles  worth  is  sent  yearly  to  St  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  The  trade  of  the  town  itself  is  of  little 
importance,  the  chief  establishments  being  soap- 
boileries,  flour-nulls,  and  sailcloth  manufactories. 

MORTA'LITY,  Law  of.  WhUe  there  are  few 
future  events  the  date  of  whose  arrival  is  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  death  to  any  one  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  average  duration  of  a  multitude  of 
human  lives  is  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  a 
law  which  operates  as  surely  as  that  of  gravitation. 
If  it  be  asked  how  many  lives  must  we  have,  before 
we  can  depend  on  obtaining  from  them  a  duration 
equal  to  the  general  average,  the  only  answer  that 
can  be  given  is,  that  the  more  we  have  the  more 
nearly  must  we  approach  to  this  result;  the  fluc- 
tuation ultimately  becoming  so  small  as  to  be  prac- 
tically of  no  effect.  So  long  ago  as  early  in  the 
17th  c,  alfcertain  John  Grauut  of  London  published 
what  he  called  Natural  and  Political  Observations 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  This  work  has  been  called 
'the  earliest  movement  in  economical  arithmetic, 
and  the  closest  approximation  to  the  data  on  which 
life-assurance  is  founded.'  About  the  same  time. 
Sir  William  Petty  gave  to  the  world  many  curious 
caloxxlations  and  speculations  on  the  same  subject. 
In  1693,  Dr  HaUey  published  the  Breslau  tables  of 
mortality,  and  this  was  the  first  work  which  really 
raised  the  subject  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
Halley's  speculations  had,  however,  been  preceded 
by  those  of  Pascal  in  France,  and  of  De  Wit  in 
Holland;  and  the  latter  famous  man  is  probably 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  first  who  has 
applied  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  the  valuation 
of  life  in  the  question  of  annuities.  His  treatise 
will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Assurance 
Magazine.  Halley's  tables  are  printed  in  the  Phil- 
osophical Transactions  for  1693,  No.  196.  In  1713, 
J.  Bemouilli's  important  work  was  published;  and 
in  1742,  Dr  Price,  availing  himself  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Halley,  and  of  data  previously  pub- 
lished by  '  John  Smart  of  GuildhaU,  London,  Gent.,' 
gave  tables  of  mortality  for  London.  In  1746,  M. 
Deparcieux  published  at  Paris  his  Essai  sur  les 
ProbaMlites  de  la  Vie  Humaine,  in  which  he  gave 
six  valuable  tables.  In  one  of  these,  computed 
from  the  registers  of  different  religious  houses,  it 
was  shewn,  for  the  first  time,  that  female  life  is 
superior  to  male.  In  1770,  appeared  the  first  edition 
of  Price's  Observations  on  Reversionary  Payments. 
The  speculations  of  Buifon,  Simpson,  and  De  Moivre 
about  the  same  time  were  of  much  importance. 
MortaUty  tables  are  tables  shewing  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  mortality.  The  correct  method  of  fram- 
ing them  is  by  analysing  and  collating  accurate  and 
sufficiently  extensive  statistics  of  life  and  death. 
They  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
number  of  human  beings  who  will  die  at  the  end  of 
a  given  period  out  of  a  given  number  alive  at  the 
beginning  of  it ;  and  hence,  the  chance  of  life  and 
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death  to  the  individual,  and  the  mean  duration  of 
life  at  any  age.  Tables  shewing  the  mean  duration 
of  life  have  been  constructed  in  two  ways :  1st,  From 
statistics  of  deaths  alone ;  and  2d,  From  statistics  of 
life  and  death.  By  the  first  plan,  they  would  be 
deduced  as  follows  :  Suppose,  on  searching  a  parish 
register,  that  we  foundT  recorded  100  deaths  of 
children  in  their  first  year,  we  should  assume  that, 
on  an  average,  4  a  year  of  life  would  have  fallen  to 
each.  This  gives  50  years  of  life  among  100.  If 
we  found  that  60  had  died  in  their  second  year, 
assigning  one  year  and  a  half  to  each,  we  should 
have  60  x  1'5  =  90  years  among  the  60 ;  and  so  on 
for  every  age  up  to  the  oldest  on  the  register.  The 
sum  of  aU  the  years  enjoyed,  divided  by  the 
numbers  who  have  enjoyed  them,  will  give  the 
mean  duration  of  hfe  from  birth;  and  the  sum  of 
aU  the  years  enjoyed  after  a  given  age,  divided  by 
the  numbers  who  have  enjoyed  them,  will  give  the 
mean  duration  at  the  given  age;  in  both  cases  as 
nearly  as  the  data  enable  us  to  give  it ;  but  the 
data  are  insufficient.  Suppose  we  found  by  a  regis- 
ter for  1863  that  100  children  had  died  in  their  first 
year  and  one  man  in  his  96th,  it  is  plain  that,  to 
make  this  ratio  a  fair  one,  there  ought  to  have  been 
as  many  births  in  1768  as  in  1863.  If  there  have 
been  only  half  as  many  born  at  the  former  date  as 
at  the  latter,  then  we  must  put  two  lives  into  the 
calculation  to  make  it  correct ;  and  we  must  pro- 
portion our  results  similarly  at  all  intermediate 
ages.  Again,  suppose  four  deaths  at  age  23  to  be 
registered,  we  cannot  tell  how  many  of  those  born 
in  1840  may  have  emigrated  from  one  parish,  nor 
do  we  know  how  many  bom  elsewhere  in  that  year 
may  have  come  into  it.  For  the  rule  and  formula 
for  obtaining  the  mean  duration  of  life  under  the 
second  method,  which  is  an  absolutely  certain  one, 
see  Lira,  Mean  Dubation  of.  The  following  are 
the  tables  now  most  generally  used  by  assurance 
and  annuity  offices  in  this  country :  I.  The  North- 
ampton (Dr  Price's).  This  table  was  framed  by  Dr 
Price  from  the  register  of  burials  in  the  parish  of 
All  Saints,  Northampton,  1735 — 1780.  Being  con- 
structed on  deaths  alone,  it  has,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  proved  faulty.  It  gives  the  probabilities 
of  life  too  low  at  the  younger  and  middle  ages ;  and 
those  offices  which  still  use  it— and  there  are  a  good 
many — have  some  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves 
right.  II.  The  New  Northampton  (Nos.  1  and  2). 
These  tables  were  constructed  by  Dr  Farr.  See 
Eighth  Report  of  the  Registrar-general  for  England, 
pp.  277 — 348.  No.  2  is  based  on  the  deaths  alone 
in  Northampton  during  the  seven  years  1838 — 1844. 
In  its  results  it  agrees  almost  exactly  with  that  of 
Dr  Price.  No.  1  was  deduced  from  a  comparison 
of  the  deaths  during  1838 — 1844  with  the  census 
returns  of  1841.  It  differs  widely  from  No.  2  and 
from  Dr  Price.  By.  the  two  latter,  the  mean  dura- 
tion of  life  is  respectively  found  as  24'S8  years 
and  25"18  years.  By  No.  1,  it  is  375  years.  III. 
The  Carlisle.  This  table  was  constructed  from 
observations  made  by  Dr  Heysham  at  Carlisle,  1780 
— 1787.  It  is  now  generally  understood  that  the 
mortality  in  towns  is  understated  at  ages  15 — 35, 
owing  to  the  immigration  of  healthy  men  and 
women  from  the  country.  Again,  the  female  popu- 
lation of  Carlisle  was  excessive  dtiring  the  period  in 
question,  and  the  extent  of  the  observations  was 
limited.  Owing  to  these  facts,  this  table  gives 
rather  too  low  a  rate  of  mortality,  and  is  a  little 
irregular  in  its  graduation.  In  a  table  prepared  by 
W.  T.  Thomson,  Esq.,  in  a  Report  on  the  Ministers' 
Widows'  Fund  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1861,  he 
shews  that  the  lives  of  the  Scotch  clergy  are  about 
half  a  year  better  up  to  44  than  the  Carlisle ;  at  45, 
they  are  equal;  and  at  45  to  80,  they  are  halt  a  year 
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■worse.  Thereafter  they  vary.  The  widowa  are 
half  a  year  better  up  to  61,  equal  at  62,  and  nearly 
so  to  the  end.  Probably  the  Carlisle  gives  a  fair 
mortality  rate  for  a  healthily  circumstanced  popu- 
lation. IV.  The  Grovemment.  These  were  computed 
by  Mr  Knlaison  on  the  lives  of  22,000  nominees  for 
government  annuities.  They  are  chiefly  important 
as  giving  a  view  of  the  value  of  female  life,  but  this 
view  is  one  ■which  diflfers  ■widely  from  those  given 
either  by  the  'Experience'  or  by  the  'English' 
table.  At  age  20,  for  instance,  the  mean  duration 
of  female  life  is,  by  the  Government  table,  SJ  years 
more  than  the  male;  by  the  Experience,  it  is  4 
years  less.  In  some  measure  this  ■wide  divergence 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Government  results  are  deduced  from  annuitants, 
the  Experience  from  assured  lives.  V.  The  English 
(Nos.  1  and  2).  No.  1  is  deduced  from  the  h^ving  by 
the  census  of  1841,  and  from  the  deaths  at  corre- 
sponding ages  in  the  same  year.  See  5th  and  6th 
Reports  of  the  Registrar-general  for  England,  -where 
the  tables  ■will  be  found,  and  their  construction 
explained.  No.  2  is  deduced  from  the  living  in 
1841,  and  from  the  deaths  in  the  seven  years  1838 — 
1844.  The  results  for  male  lives  only  have  as  yet 
been  made  public.  See  9th  and  12th  Reports  of 
Registrar-general.  Nos.  1  and  2,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  agree  very  'closely,  and  probably  give  the 
results  of  the  average  mortality  of  England  more 
correctly  than  any  others  -which  ■we  have.  They  are 
the  result  of  enormous  labour  on  the  part  of  Dr  Farr. 
Both  are  based  on  the  recorded  ages  of  15,914,148 
living  persons,  and  No.  2  on  2,436,648  deaths.  The 
observations  ■were  taken  on  the  plan  recommended 
by  Professor  de  Morgan  and  Mr  Griffith  Davies. 
VI.  The  Experience.  These  •were  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  eminent  actuaries  on  the  data  afforded 
by  the  combined  experience  of  17  life-assurance 
offices.  The  tables  are  given  in  a  ■work  by  Jenkin 
Jones,  Esq.,  London,  1843.  The  objections  to 
■which  they  are  liable  are,  that  certain  lives  having 
been  more  than  once  assured  have  appeared  twice 
or  oftener  as  elements  in  the  calculations ;  that 
the  average  term  over  ■which  the  observation  of 
the  offices  extends  is  only  eight  and  a  half  years ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  mortality  ■which  ■wiU 
prevail  in  assurance  societies  when  they  have 
reached  maturity  is  somewhat  understated.  See 
letter  by  Dr  Parr  in  Appendix  to  10th  Report  of 
Registrar-general,  p.  11.  Further,  the  data  for  old 
ages  were  deficient,  and  this  qf  course  affects  the 
whole.    Many  curious  results  are  brought  out  by 


this  table.  It  shews  that  'town'  asm/red  life  is 
superior  to  '  coimtry ; '  that  female  aaaured  life  is  on 
the  whole  inferior  to  male;  and  that  Irish  life  is 
worst  of  alL  At  age  20,  '  town '  mean  duration  is 
41  years,  2  months ;  country,  40  years,  4  moniihs  ; 
Irish,  34  years,  11  months.  The  observations  of 
the  Standard  Association  Company  do  not,  however, 
bear  out  these  results ;  and  they  are  doubtless  so 
largely  affected  by  the  elements  of  Care  in  Sekc- 
tion  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  found  on  them  any 
conclusion  of  practical  value.  A  new  set  of  'Expe- 
rience '  tables  is  in  course  of  preparation.  Prom  the 
eminence  of  the  actuaries  who  have  undertaken  the 
work,  and  from  the  great  care  which  is  being 
bestowed  in  collecting  material,  they  wiU  doubtless, 
when  completed,  be  a  very  valuable  set  of  tables. 
They  ■wUl  give  the  results  of  English  and  Scotch 
experience  united,  and  of  Scotch  separately. 

In  all  tables  deduced  from  the  experience  of 
assurance  and  annuity  societies,  the  fact  of  selection 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  either  in  using  them  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  or  as  the  basis  of  other 
tables.  Actuaries,  however,  seem  to  be  generally  of 
opinion  that  the  selection  exercised  by  assurance 
societies  does  not  really  lower  their  rates  of  mor- 
tality below  the  general  average ;  ■without  selection, 
their  rate  would  be  above  the  general  mean  ;  for,  it 
■wiU  be  observed,  that  the  public  are  continually 
selecting  against  the  offices  by  offering  inferior  lives, 
and  good  lives  often  surrender  their  policies,  while 
lives  which  have  become  bad  hardly  ever  do  so. 
Again,  the  value  of  medical  examination  gradually 
disappears,  and  in  ten  years  at  most  it  is  held  to  be 
quite  lost.  See  Minutes  of  the  House  of  Commons' 
ConMnittee  on  Assurance  Associations,  1853 ;  Life- 
contingency  Tables  by  E.  J.  Farren,  pp.  iii. — xiii., 
and  De  Morgan's  View  of  the  Equitable  Society,  1829, 
p.  46.  Though  female  life  is,  as  a  whole,  undoubt- 
edly superior  to  male,  yet  as  there  are  more  critical 
periods  in  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  public  may 
more  frequently  select  it  than  male  life  against  the 
societies.  A  valuable  report  on  the  Madras  Mili- 
tary Fund  has  just  been  published,  London,  1863, 
in  which  tables  are  given  constructed  on  the  morta- 
lity rates  prevailing  among  the  officers,  ■wives,  and 
■wido^ws  interested  in  the  fund.  As  they  have  been 
prepared  by  eminent  men  on  very  ample  data,  they 
wiU  probably  be  very  valuable  to  societies  transact- 
ing business  in  India.  The  follo^wiug  is  a  view  of 
the  mean  duration  of  life,  at  the  beginning  and  at 
each  decennial  period  according  to  some  of  the 
tables  mentioned  above : 


Table  shewing  the  'Mean  DuBATioir'  op  Hdman  Liee,  aooobddkj  to 
Tabious  Atjthoeities. 


NOETHAMPTON. 

Carlisle. 

Government. 

English  Life  Table.— 

Dr  Farb. 

Experience  of 

Age. 

Seventeen  Offices 
to  1837. 

Age. 

Hale  and  Female 

Male  and  Female 

Female. 

Male  and  Female 
combined. 

Male  and  Female 

combined. 

comhined. 

Finlaison, 

Male. 

Female. 

combined. 

Dr  Price. 

Dr  Hojsham, 

1829. 

Years,  Mouths. 

Tears.  Months. 

Years.  Months. 

Years.  Months. 

Years.  Months. 

Years.  Months. 

Years.  Months. 

0 

25         2 

38          9 

55          6 

40           2 

42          2 

41          2 

_         

0 

10 

39         9 

48        10 

61          1 

47          1 

47        10 

47         6 

48         4 

10 

20 

33         6 

41          6 

44          0 

39        11 

40        10 

40         4 

41          6 

20 

30 

23         3 

34         4 

37          7 

33         2 

34          3 

33         8 

34          5 

30 

40 

23         1 

27         7 

31          1 

26         6 

27          9 

27          2 

27          3 

40 

50 

18          0 

21          1 

24         4 

20          0 

21          1 

20          7 

20          2 

50 

60 

13          3 

14          4 

17         4 

13          7 

14          6 

14          0 

13          9 

60 

70 

S          7 

9          2 

11          0 

S          6 

9          0 

8          9 

8          6 

70 

FO 

4         9 

5          6 

6          6 

4        11 

6          2 

5         1 

4          9 

80 

90 

2         5 

3          3 

2        10 

2         9 

2        10 

2          9 

2          1 

90 

100 

0         0 

2          3 

0          6 

1         6 

1          6 

1          6 

0          0 

100 

Both  Sexes. 

Both  Soxes. 

Female  Life. 

Male  Life. 

Female  Life. 

Both  Sexes. 

Both  Sexes. 

In  the  present  article,  we  have  considered  the  law  1  other  monetary  transactions.     The  wider  ■view  of 
of  mortality,  chiefly  as  it  bears  on  insurance  and    the  subject,  as  varying  -with  occupation  and   in 
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different  agea  and  countries,  will   be   illustrated 
under  the  head  of  Vital  Statistics. 

MORTAR.    See  Cements. 

MORTAR,  a  piece  of  artillery  which  differs  from 
a  cannon  in  the  large  diameter  of  its  bore  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  and  in  the  olroumstauoe  that 
it  is  usually  fired  at  a  considerable  angle,  so  that 
the  projectile  may  strike  the  object  aimed  at  in  a 
direction  more  or  less  verti- 
cal. The  object  for  which 
mortars  are  intended  is  the 
discharge  of  Live  Shells 
(q.  V.)  or  carcases.  As  the 
projectile  has  a  large  dia- 
meter, and,  except  m  rare 
instances,  a  very  great  range 
is  unnecessary,  a  compara- 
tively small  charge  of  powder 
is  requisite.  To  give  this  its 
;  utmost  power  and  concen- 
tration, it  is  confined  in  a 
hemispherical  chamber  at 
I  the  lower  end  of  the  bore, 
but  of  less  diameter.  The 
shell  completely  closes  this 
chamber;  and  when  the 
esj)losion  ensues,  receives  its 
In  the  British  service,  the 


13-Inch  Mortar,  with 
Loading  Apparatus. 


full  force  on  its  centre, 
ordinary  mortars  range  in  diameter  of  bore  from 
6  to  13  inches.  The  13-inch  mortar  is  shewn  in 
the  annexed  figure. 

Larger  mortars  have,  however,  been  tried  at 
times,  as  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  Citadel  in  1832, 
when  the  French  brought  one  of  24-inohes  bore  to 
the  attack.  This  monster,  owing  to  its  unwieldiness 
and  other  causes,  was  a  failure.  Larger  still  than 
this,  though  perhaps  more  manageable,  is  Mr 
Mallet's  OTeat  36-inch  mortar,  constructed  of  iron 
parts  welded  together,  for  the  British  government, 
and  now  at  Woolwich.  As  loaded  shells  are  of 
immense  weight,  so  heavy,  indeed,  as  in  larger 
calibres  to  involve  the  apparatus  depicted  in  the 
fig.  to  deposit'them  in  their  places,  and  the  mortar 
is  fired  at  high  elevations,  the  recoil  is  so  great  and 
so  nearly  vertical  that  no  carriage  could  withstand 
the  shock;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
mortar  should  be  mounted  on  a  solid  iron  or  timber 
bed,  by  the  trunnions,  which  are  placed  behind  the 
breech,  and  supported  in  front  by  massive  blocks 
of  wood.  This  arrangement  renders  the  apparatus 
so  heavy  that  mortars  of  large  size  are  rarely  used 
in  field  operations,  their  ordinary  positions  being 
in    defensive    or    siege   works,    and    in    mortar- 


More  wieldy,  however,  are  the  Coehom  mortal's, 
invented  by  the  Dutch  engineer  of  that  name,  for 
clearing  the  covert- way  or  fitch  of  a  fortress.  This 
mortar  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  managed  by  one 
man,  and  is  accounted  useful  in  siege  or  defence 
operations.  The  French  use  a  similar  Lilliputian 
ordnance  under  the  denomination  of  pierriers  or 
stone-throwers.  Small  mortars  are  likewise  con- 
structed for  mountain  warfare :  a  mule  carries  the 
mortar,  another  the  bed,  and  a  third  is  laden  with 
the  projectiles.  The  use  of  mortars  is  diminishing 
at  the  present  time,  elongated  shells  of  great  weight 
being  now  thrown  from  rifled  cannon. 

MORTARA,  Edgar,  a  Jewish  boy,  whose  case 
recently  attracted  great  and  painful  interest  through- 
out Europe.  The  facts  are  as  follows:  On  the 
23d  of  June  1858,  Signer  Momolo  Mortara,  a  manu- 
facturer and  wholesale  merchant  of  cloth  in  Bologna, 
and  by  religious  profession  a  Jew,  returning  home 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  found  his  house  in  the 
possession  of  the  police,  who  informed  him  that  they 


had  orders  from  Padre  Felletti,  inquisitor-in-chief 
at  Bologna,  to  carry  off  his  son,  Edgar,  who  had 
been  surreptitiously  baptized  into  Chnstianity  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  maid-servant.  The  inquisitor  was 
waited  upon  by  some  friends  of  the  family  a  little 
after  midnight,  who  implored  delay.  He  informed 
them  that  he  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bologna,  out  consented  to  sist  pro- 
cedure tUl  'next  evening.'  The  archbishop,  how- 
ever, was  '  absent '  from  the  city,  and  next  evening 
the  papal  carbineers  entered  the  house  and  'tore  the 
child  out  of  his  father's  arms.'  They  carried  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  immured  in  a  convent.  The 
bereaved  father  immediately  followed,  obtained 
several  interviews  with  Cardinal  Autonelli,  and 
offered  to  prove  that  the  servant  who  said  she  had 
baptized  Edgar  had  turned  out  to  be  a  worthless 
prostitute,  living  in  sin  with  Austrian  officers.  The 
cardinal  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  did  not  come  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  recom- 
mended Signer  Mortara  to  apply  to  'the  proper 
tribunals.'  After  some  weeks  had  passed,  the  child 
was  removed  to  Alatri,  whither  his  father  and  mother 
also  went,  and  saw  Edgar  in  a  church  among  a 
number  of  priests,  but  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him.  They  returned  to  Rome,  once 
more  sought  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and 
prevailed  upon  liim  so  far  that  he  ordered  the  child 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  city,  and  allowed  his 
parents  several  times  to  converse  with  him.  These 
interviews  are  described  as  agonising,  and  Edgar 
earnestly  entreated  his  father  and  mother  to  take 
him  home,  but  this  of  course  was  a  hopeless  request. 
He  had  been  baptized,  and  baptism,  no  matter  by 
whom  administered,  was  an  inviolable  rite,  which 
laid  the  Catholic  Church  imder  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  protecting  its  son  from  the  snares  of  parental 
infidelity.  It  dared  not  give  him  up.  Signer 
Mortara  and  his  wife  had  to  go  away  without  their 
child.  The  case  soon  became  known  throughout 
Europe,  and  excited  great  indignation,  more  particu- 
larly in  England.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  drew 
up  a  protest,  which  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  above  twenty  other  bishops,  by  a 
large  number  of  peers,  members  of  parliament, 
heads  of  colleges,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  by 
upwards  of  a  hundred  mayors  and  provosts,  and  by 
many  other  influential  laymen.  It  was  presented  to 
Lord  John  RusseU.  The  British  Jews  presented 
another.  Nothing,  however,  has  as  yet  been  effected 
by  their  efforts.  Edgar  Mortara  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  church-authorities.  When  Bologna,  along 
with  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  passed  under  the 
sway  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1860,  the  inquisitor, 
FeUetti,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
His  trial,  however,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet 
come  off. 

The  above  narrative,  it  is  to  be  observed,  can  only 
be  received  as  an  ex  parte  statement ;  no  authorised 
exposition  of  the  facts,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  having  as  yet,  we  believe,  been  made 
public  in  these  countries. 

MORTAR- VESSEL,  a  class  of  gun-boat  for 
mounting  sea-service  mortars,  and  in  some  cases  pro- 
vided with  steam-power.  The  mortars  are  usually 
of  the  largest  calibre,  13-inch.  To  enable  the 
mortar  to  be  properly  manoeuvred,  and  to  resist  the 
recoil  from  the  nearly  perpendicular  explosion  of  so 
great  a  piece  of  orduance,  the  vessel  has  consider- 
able breadth  in  proportion  to  her  length.  The 
mortar  is  slung  amidships  in  a  massive  bed.  The 
ancient  form  of  mortar- vessel  was  the  'bomb- 
ketch,'  convenient  because  of  the  length  of  deck 
without  a.  mast.  The  present  vessels  originated 
during  the  Russian  war,  and  were  found  serviceable 
at  the  bombardment  of  Sveaborg. 
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MO'ETGAGE,  in  Englisli  Law,  is  the  temporary 
pledging  of  land  in  security  of  a  debt ;  and  as  tlie 
land  cannot  be  delivered  into  the  creditor's  hand,  he 
acquires  a  hold  over  it  by  a  deed  called  an  inden- 
ture, or  deed  of  mortgage.  The  ordinary  form  of  a 
mortgage-deed  resembles  an  absolute  conveyance, 
but  it  contains  a  proviso  that  if  the  money  borrowed 
is  repaid  within  a  certain  time,  then  the  mortgagee 
shall  reoonvey  the  land  to  the  mortgager  or.borrower. 
There  is  a  mode  of  executing  a  mortgage  without 
any  deed,  which  is  common  with  bankers  and  others 
who  lend  money.  This  consists  in  the  borrower 
taking  the  title-deeds  of  his  land  to  the  banker, 
who  keeps  the  deeds  and  lends  money  on  the  faith 
of  them;  This  is  called  an  equitable  mortgage  by 
deposit  of  title-deeds,  but  in  point  of  fact  is  as  good 
as  any  other  mortgage.  Mortgage  deeds  do  not 
require  in  England  to  be  registered,  except  in 
Middlesex  and  Yorkshire ;  and  hence  a  person  not 
unfrequently  mortgages  his  property  two  or  three 
times  over,  though  the  security  is  insufficient  for  all 
the  debts.  But  in  general  this  can  only  happen  by 
the  carelessness  of  one  or  other  of  the  mortgagees, 
for  the  first  mortgagee  ought  to  have  the  title-deeds 
in  his  possession,  and  ought  not  to  part  with  them, 
as  they  are  his  chief  protection.  A  mortgagee  can 
assign  his  mortgage  security  to  another  person,  who 
thereupon  stands  in  his  shoes.  If  the  money  is  not 
paid  at  the  time  originally  appointed  in  the  deed, 
then  interest  becomes  due,  and  the  deed  is  held 
as  a  security  for  both  principal  and  interest.  The 
remedy  which  the  mortgagee  has  if  the  money  is 
not  paid  at  all,  or  not  paid  after  due  notice,  is  three- 
fold. The  mortgagee  may  exercise  the  power  which 
the  deed  always  contains  to  sell  the  estate  and  pay 
himself  out  of  the  proceeds.  Or  the  mortgagee  may 
enter  into  possession,  and  draw  the  rents  and  pay 
himself  by  instalments.  Or  he  may  foreclose  the 
mortgage — i.  e.,  he  commences  a  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  allow  a  short 
time  to  the  mortgagor  to  pay  the  debt,  failing  which 
the  court  will  order  it  to  be  sold  to  satisfy  the 
debt.  Another  remedy  is  for  the  mortgagee  to  sue 
the  mortgagor  for  the  money  in  an  ordinary  action. 
All  these  remedies  may  be  pursued  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Sometimes  when  a  second  and  third 
mortgage  are  given  over  the  same  estate,  which  is 
often  done  when  the  estate  is  large,  compared  with 
the  money  borrowed,  it  happens  that  the  third 
mortgagee  gets  a  prior  title  to  the  second  mortgagee 
by  buying  up  the  first  mortgage.  On  doing  this, 
he  can  tack  the  third  mortgage  on  to  the  first  by 
the  doctrine  known  as  the  tacking  of  mortgages. 
As  a  general  rule,  if  nothing  is  said,  the  mortgagor 
or  borrower  pays  all  the  costs  of  the  mortgage 
transaction.  Until  the  estate  is  sold,  or  the  security 
foreclosed,  the  mortgagor  has  what  is  called  the 
equity  of  redemption,  i.  e.  he  can  at  any  time,  on 
payment  of  the  debt,  compel  the  mortgagee  to 
reconvey  the  property  to  him.  Mortgages  in  Eng- 
land are  not  a  first-class  security,  and  hence  trustees 
who  are  not  specially  authorised  by  their  deed  or 
will  to  invest  in  mortgage  security  do  it  at  their 
risk,  it  being  assumed  that  the  only  investment 
which  is  absolutely  safe  is  government  stock.  In 
Scotland,  mortgages  are  generally  called  bonds  and 
dispositions  in  security,  and  form  a  higher  and 
better  secm-ity  than  in  England,  owing  to  there 
being  a  regular  system  of  registration  of  deeds 
affecting  land ;  and  hence  trustees  are  entitled  to 
invest  their  funds  there  in  mortgage  security,  which 
is  considered  as  safe  as  government  stock,  and 
less  liable  to  fluctuations  of  interest.  In  Scotland, 
there  is  no  such  practice  as  mortgaging  lands  with 
banks  by  merely  depositing  the  title-deeds.  See 
Bond,  Dlsposition  in  Seoukitt. 
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MORTIFIOA'TION,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a  term 
used  to  denote  lands  given  for  charitable  or  public 
uses.  When  lands  are  so  given,  they  are  in  general 
formally  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  to 
be  held  blench,  or  in  feu.  When  mortifications  are 
given  in  general  to  the  poor,  without  naming  parti- 
cular trustees,  they  fall  under  the  administration  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  By  the  statute  1633,  c.  6,  it 
was  declared  unlawful  to  alter  any  mortifications, 
and  the  managers  were  rendered  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  for  malversation.  Any  person  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  fund  can  pursue  actions  of  this 
kind, 

MORTIFICATION,  in  Medicine.     See  Inplam- 

MATION. 

MO'RTIS  CAU'SA  DEED,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a 
deed  which  is  made  with  a  view  to  come  into  effect 
on  the  death  of  the  maker.  Since  in  Scotland  land 
cannot  be  conveyed  by  will,  as  in  England,  it  is 
necessary  to  execute  an  ordinary  deed  of  convey- 
ance, and  to  reserve  the  maker's  liferent,  and  to 
keep  it  in  his  own  possession  until  his  death — i.  e., 
to  suspend  its  effect  during  the  life  of  the  granter. 

MO'RTISE  AND  TE'NON  (Fr.  mortaise,  probably 
from  Lat.  mordere,  to  bite ;  terum,  from  tenir,  to 
hold),  a  form  of  joint  in  Carpentry.  The  tenon 
is  a  projection,  generally  rectangular  in  form,  on 


Mortise  and  Tenon : 
a,  mortise ;  h,  tenon. 

the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood,  cut  so  as  to  fit  exactly 
into  a  deep  groove  (called  the  mortise)  cut  in 
another  piece,  so  that  the  two  are  united  at  a 
required  angle.  The  framing  of  doors,  shutters, 
and  such  pieces  of  joinery,  is  usually  fitted  together 
with  mortise  and  tenon  joints. 

MO'RTMAIS,  THE  Statutes  os  (Fr.  mart,  dead, 
and  nmin,  hand).  The  object  of  the  statutes  of 
mortmain  is  to  prevent  priests  and  others  from 
importuning  a.  dying  man  to  convey  his  land  for 
charitable  purposes.  Hence,  though  a  person  can, 
up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  if  possessing  sufficient 
knowledge  of  what  he  does,  devise  by  will  all  his 
land  to  individuals  absolutely,  it  is  otherwise  if  he 
intend;  to  give  the  land  to  trustees  for  a  charitable 
purpose,  as  to  buUd  a  church,  or  school,  or  hospital. 
The  statute  of  mortmain,  9  Geo.  II.  o.  36  (1736), 
reciting  that  public  mischief  had  greatly  increased 
by  many  large  and  improvident  dispositions  made 
by  languishing  and  dying  persons  to  charitable 
uses,  to  take  place  after  their  deaths  to  the  dis- 
inherison of  their  lawful  heirs,  enacted,  that  in 
future  no  lands  or  sums  of  money  to  be  laid  out 
in  land  should  be  given  to  any  person  or  body, 
unless  such  gift  or  conveyance  should  be  made  or 
executed  in  presence  of  two  witnesses  twelve 
months  before  the  death  of  the  donor  or  granter, 
and  be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  within 
six  months  after  the  execution.  Therefore,  a  per- 
son on  death-bed  cannot  in  England  give  land,  or 
money  to  buy  land,  for  a  charitable  purpose.  It 
can  only  be  done  in  the  life  of  the  donor,  at  least 
twelve  months  before  his  death ;  and  the  property 
must  be  completely  alienated,  so  that  he  has  no 
further  control  over  it.  The  deed  must  have  a 
present    operation,    and    must    not    reserve    any 
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life-interest  to  the  donor ;  it  must  be  done  at  once  and 
for  ever.  The  pplicy  of  this  statute  has  sometimes 
been  questioned,  and  several  well-known  modes  of 
evading  the  statute  have  been  adopted  from  time  to 
time.  The  act  has  been  held  to  apply  only  to  land 
locally  situated  in  England ;  and  hence,  if  the  land  is 
situated  in  Scotland,  or  the  colonies,  or  abroad,  a 
will  conveying  it  for  charitable  purposes  will  receive 
effect.  In  Scotland,  the  mortmain  act  has  no  appli- 
cation ;  but  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  common 
law  of  Scotland  contains  a  similar  check  on  the 
alienation  of  land  on  death-bed,  and  which,  in  some 
respects,  has  a  iiniversal  application.  See  Death- 
bed, IjSTESTACy. 

MORTOH',  Samuel  G-eoege,  M.D.,  American 
physician  and  ethnologist,  son  of  an  Irish  emi- 
grant, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  January  26,  1799. 
He  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  Edinburgh, 
and  Paris,  and  in  1824  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  contributed  papers  on  physiology  and 
craniology  to  scientific  journals.  In  ,1834,  he 
visited  the  West  Indies,  and  made  observations 
on  the  development  of  races.  In  1839,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College,  and  published  his  great 
work.  Crania  Ammicana,  baaed  on  his  collection 
of  867  classified  skulls.  In  1844,  he  published 
Crania  ^gyptiaca,  based  on  the  collection  of 
George  R.  Gliddon,  Esq. ;  and  in  1849,  his  last  work. 
An  Illustrated  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  Special, 
General,  and  Microscopic.  He  died  at  Philadelphia, 
May  15,  1851.  M.  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
American  who  endeavoured  to  place  the  doctrine 
of  the  original  diversity  of  mankind  on  a  scientific 
basis.  See  the  Memoir  of  M.  prefixed  to  Nott  and 
Gliddon's  Types  of  Mankind  (Philadelphia,  1854),  a 
work  largely  illustrated  by  selections  from  his 
unedited  papers. 

MORTON,  Fourth  Earl  oj?  (James  Douglas), 
regent  of  Scotland,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
George  Douglas  of  Pittendriech,  and  in  1553  suc- 
ceeded, in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  third  earl,  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the 
earldom.  He  early  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  in  1557  was  one  of  the  original 
Lords  of  the  Congregation.  Sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor in  1561,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  January  7,  1563.  Having  been 
one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against  Rizzio,  the 
Italian  secretary  of  Queen  Mary,  on  his  assassina- 
tion, 9th  March  1566,  he  fled  with  his  associates  to 
England,  but,  through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  soon  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  queen. 
Though  privy  to  the  design  for  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  on  the  marriage  of  the  queen  to  Bothwell, 
he  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  nobles  against  her. 
He  was  present  at  Carberry  Hill,  when  Bothwell 
parted  from  the  queen,  and  after  Mary's  imprison- 
ment in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  he  was  restored  to 
the  office  of  High  Chancellor,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived,  and  constituted  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
Scotland.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in 
October  1572,  he  was  elected  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
His  rapacity  and  avarice  made  him  obnojdous  to 
many  of  the  nobles,  and  as  the  young  king, 
James  VI.,  desired  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, Morton  resigned  the  regency  in  March 
1578.  Subsequently  obtaining  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  with  the  person  of  the  king,  he 
recovered  his  authority,  but  was  accused  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  being  tried 
and  condemned,  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  June 
2,  1581. 

MOSA'IC,  the  art  of  producing  artistic  designs 
by  setting  small  square  pieces  of  stone  or  glass  of 


different  colours,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  painting. 
Both  the  origin  of  the  art,  and  also  of  its  name,  are 
buried  in  obscurity;  it  was,  however,  much  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  Romans,  especially  for  orna- 
mental pavements,  specimens  of  which  are  almost 
always  found  whenever  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
villa  are  discovered.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire ; 
it  was  also  much  used  for  the  ornamentation  of 
churches,  in  which  it  formed  a  large  portion  of  the 
wall-decoration.  It  was  re-introduced  into  Italy 
for  the  latter  purpose  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
0.  by  Andrea  Tafi,  who  learned  it  of  some  Greek 
artists  employed  at  Venice  in  decorating  St  Mark's. 
Since  then  it  has  been  especially  an  Italian  art,  and 
to  such  wonderful  perfection  has  it  been  brought, 
that  most  minute  pictures  are  produced  by  it. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  mosaics  of  surpassing 
beauty,  both  in  design  and  material,  have  been 
produced  by  Russian  artists  in  the  Imperial  Glass 
Manufactory  of  Russia ;  those  shewn  in  the  Russian 
department  of  the  International  Exhibition  (1862) 
have  probably  never  been  surpassed.  The  pieces  of 
glass  of  every  shade  of  colour  are  technically  called 
sjnalts;  they  afe  generally  opaque,  and  are  set  in 
cement  in  the  same  manner  as  tiles  or  pavement. 
Some  fiuQ  pieces  of  mosaic  pavement  have  lately 
been  produced  in  this  country  by  Messrs  Minton 
&  Co.  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  by  Messrs  Maw  of 
Brosely,  proving  that  the  art  only  wants  sufficient 
encouragement  to  obtain  a  high  position.  In  Italy 
there  are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  mosaic  work 
— i.  e.,  the  Florentine  and  the  Roman ;  the  former 
is  entirely  formed  of  pieces  of  stone  or  shell  of  the 
natural  colours,  and  is  limited  in  its  application 
chiefly  to  floral  and  Arabesque  designs.  The  latter 
is  made  of  the  glass  smalts  mentioned  above, 
and  has  so  wide  an  application,  that  most  of  the 
finest  paintings  of  the  best  old  masters  have 
been  copied  in  mosaic,  and  the  pictures  so  taken 
form  the  almost  imperishable  decorations  of  the 
finest  churches  of  Italy.  The  manufacture  of  the 
opaque  glass  or  smalts  for  mating  the  little  square 
pieces  called  tesserae,  of  which  the  pictures  are 
composed,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  belongs  to 
the  papal  government,  it  is  carried  on  in  the 
Vatican,  where,  of  the  various  kinds  of  coloured 
glass,  no  less  than  25,000  shades  are  produced.  Great 
patience  and  skill  are  required  in  mosaic  works. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.     See  Tin. 

MO'SCOW,  an  important  government  of  Central 
Russia,  hes  immediately  south  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Tver  and  Vladimir.  Area,  12,552  square 
miles  ;  pop.  1,599,808.  The  surface  is  level,  with 
the  exception  of  a  tract  in  the  south-west,  which  is 
elevated.  It  is  watered  by  the  Moskva  and  the 
Kliazma,  while  the  Oka  forms  a  portion  of  its 
southern  boundary.  The  soil,  principally  clayey, 
with  some  sandy  and  stony  tracts,  is,  on  the  whole, 
unfertile,  and  barely  supplies  local  consumption. 
Few  of  the  governments  of  Russia,  however,  equal 
that  of  M.  in  manufactures  and  general  industry.  It 
contains  numerous  cloth,  silk,  brocade,  chintz,  paper, 
and  other  factories.  China-ware  is  manufactured 
from  the  clay  dug  up  in  the  district  of  Gjelsk. 
Many  of  its  villages  carry  on  special  branches  of 
manufacture,  of  -vniich  pins,  glass  beads,  and  small 
looking-glasses  for  Asia  is  one.  White  limestone 
is  quarried,  and  is  much  used  for  building  in  the 
capital ;  yellow  marble  quarries  occur  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oka.  Peat  is  extensively  used  as  fuel  in  the 
factories.  Among  the  places  historically  celebrated 
are  the  monastery  of  St  Sergius,  founded  by  one 
of  the  first  Muscovite  princes,  and  famous  for  its 
silver  shrine,  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world; 
and  the  village  of  Borodino  (q.  v.). 
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MOSCOW  (Ross.  Moskwd),  tlie  ancient  capital  of 
Russia,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Czars,  is 
situated  in  a  liighly-cultivated  and  fertile  district  on 
the  Moskva,  400  miles  south-east  of  St  Petersburg, 
with  which  it  is  in  direct  communication  by  rail- 
way. Lat.  55°  40'  N.,  long.  37°  33'  B.  Previously  to 
its  being  burned  in  1812,  M.  was  perhaps  the  most 
irregularly  built  city  in  Europe,  and  that  distinction 
to  a  great  extent  it  stfll  retains ;  for,  as  the  main 
object  in  1813  was  to  build  speedily,  the  streets 
rose  again  on  the  old  model,  undulating  and  crooked, 
and  consisting  of  alternating  houses,  the  most  varied 
in  character  and  pretensions.  The  general  view  of 
the  town,  especially  that  obtained  from  an  eminence 
on  its  southern  side  called  the  Sparrow  Hills,  is 
eminently  original  and  picturesque.  Its  hundreds 
of  churches  and  convents,  surmounted  by  gilt  or 
variously-coloured  domes ;  its  gardens  and  boule- 
vards; and,  above  all,  the  high  walls  and  crowded 
yet  stately  towers  of  the  Kreml  or  citadel,  produce 
a  most  striking  effect.  The  Kreml^situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  forms  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  around  it,  with  a  radius  of  about  a  nule, 
is  a  line  of  boulevards,  extending,  however,  only  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  Outside  of  this  line, 
and  concentric  with  it,  is  another  line  of  boulevards, 
with  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half ;  while  beyond  all, 
and  forming  the  girdle  of  the  city,  is  the  outer 
rampart,  with  a  circumference  of  26  English  miles. 
The  Kreml  comprises  the  principal  brulduigs,  as  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  founded 
in  1326,  a  small  but  gorgeously-decorated  edifice; 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  containing 
the  tombs  of  all  the  Czars  down  to  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Greai,  who  changed  the  royal  burial-place 
to  St  Petersburg ;  the  Chtirch  of  the  Annunciation, 
the  floor  of  wnieh  is  paved  with  jaspers,  agates, 
and  carnelians  of  various  shapes;  the  tower  of 
Ivan  Veliki,  200  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted 
by  a  magnificent  gilded  dome,  from  which,  as  from 
all  the  domes  of  M.,  rises  the  'honourable  cross;' 
the  Czar  Kolokol  (king  of  beUs),  the  greatest 
beU  in  the  world ;  several  palaces,  and  collections 
of  ancient  arms  and  other  antiquities ;  the  arsenal, 
surrounded  by  the  splendid  trophy  of  850  cannons, 
taken  from  the  French ;  and  the  senate.  The  walls 
of  the  Kreml  are  surmounted  by  18  towers,  and 
pierced  with  5  gates.  In  the  town,  the  chief  buUd- 
mgs  are  the  cathedral  of  St  VassUi,  remarkable  for 
its  pecidiar  architecture;  the  Gostinoi  Dvor,  or 
Bazaar ;  and  the  Exchanges.  The  university  of  M., 
the  first  in  Kussia,  founded  in  1753,  is  attended  by 
1800  students,  contains  a  library  of  89,000  volumes, 
museums  of  natural  history,  and  a  botanical  garden. 
As  iutermediate  educational  establishments  between 
the  parish  schools  and  the  university,  there  are 
provided  4  high  schools  or  gymnasia;  special 
establishments  are  the  technological,  the  agricultu- 
ral, the  oriental,  2  commercial,  and  3  military 
schools.  There  are  several  learned  societies  in 
M.,  which  is  also  the  seat  of  a  metropolitan,  one 
of  the  three  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Russian 
Church. 

M.  communicates  by  railway  with  St  Peter3bi;irg 
and  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  the  construction  of  a  third 
line  to  Sebastopol  has  been  recently  ceded  to  an 
English  company.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industry ;  it  imports 
largely,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  export  trade, 
especially  with  Asia.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  hides, 
leather,  oils,  wool,  grease,  isinglass,  wax,  honey, 
feathers  and  down,  potass,  soap,  iron,  and  copper ; 
cotton  from  Asia,  sUks  from  Georgia,  Persia,  and 
Bokhara;  Caucasian  madder,  home  and  Turkish 
tobacco,  furs,  tea,  chemicals,  and  all  the  products 
of  Russian  manufacture,  of  which  M.  is  the  actual 


centre.  The  annual  imports  amount  to  the  value  of 
6,000,000  rubles  (£937,000).  The  chief  manufactures 
are  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  which  give  employ- 
ment to  181  factories,  worked  by  30,897  hands,  and 
produce  17,286,000  rubles  a  year;  cotton  goods 
employ  387  establishments,  27,446  hands,  ana  pro- 
duce 12,330,000  rubles ;  silks  and  brocades  employ 
151  establishments,  12,821  hands,  and  produce 
7,151,300  rubles;  dyeing  and| printing  employ  146 
establishments,  21,685  hands,  and  produce  12,163,900 
rubles.  The  other  principal  branches  of  manufac- 
ture are  tanning  and  skin-dressing,  iron,  copper,  and 
silver  works,  and  chandleries.  The  total  number 
of  manufacturing  and  industrial  establishments 
amounted,  in  1861,  to  1344,  employing  106,000 
workmen,  and  producing  66,000,000  rubles  in  manu- 
factured goods.    Pop.  (1859)  386,370. 

M.  is  of  ancient  origin  for  a  Russian  town.  Its- 
site  was  bought  by  Yuri  Dolgoruki,  in  the  12th  c, 
and  a  fortress  bmlt.  In  the  14th  c,  not  only  had 
it  become  the  capital  of  the  Russian  religious  world, 
owing  to  the  residence  there  of  the  metropolitan, 
but  it  had  also  become  the  actual  capital  of  Mus- 
covy. In  1368,  1370,  and  1372,  it  suffered  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Lithuanians  ;  in  1381,  it  was  sacked 
by  the  'Tartars.  From  1415  to  1501,  it  was,  on 
four  separate  occasions,  partially  destroyed  by  fires ; 
and  it  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  Devlet-Girey, 
Khan  of  the  Crimean  Tartars,  in  1571.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Poles  in  1610,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  till  their  expulsion  by  the  Russians  imder 
Miuin  and  Pojarsky  in  1612.  In  1682,  1689,  and 
1698,  it  was  the  theatre  of  the  revolts  of  the  Strehtz. 
In  1812,  from  the  14th  September  till  the  24th 
October,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that,  in  setting  fire  to  this 
their  'Holy  City,'  the  inhabitants  made  such  a 
noble  sacrifice  to  national  feeling. 

MOSELLE,  a  frontier  department  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  formed  out  of  ancient  Lorraine, 
touches  upon  Bavaria,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Area,  2329  square  miles;  pop.  (1862), 
446,457.  It  is  watered  by  the  Moselle  and  its 
tributaries  ;  is  richly  wooded,  and  yields  abundance 
of  grain,  fruits,  and  wine,  though  the  last  is  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Agriculture  is  in  an  advanced 
condition ;  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  river- 
navigation  important.  Coal,  iron,  and  building-stone 
are  the  most  valuable  minerals.  There  are  also 
linen,  woollen,  leather,  glass,  papier-m§,ehg,  and 
other  manufactures.  M.  is  divided  into  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Metz,  Briey,  ThionvUle,  and  Sarreg- 
nemines.    Chief  town,  Metz. 

MOSELLE  (Lat.  Mosella),  an  affluent  of  the 
Rhine,  rises  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  France,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  2260  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Sa6ne.  Its 
course  is  north-westerly  as  far  as  Pont-S,-Moussou, 
in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  where  it  becomes 
navigable ;  then  north  to  ThionviUe,  near  the  French 
frontier;  after  which  it  proceeds,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  (latterly,  with  many  zigzag  picturesque 
windings),  through.  Luxemburg  and  Rhenish  Prussia, 
joining  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz.  On  its  way,  it  passes 
the  towns  of  Remiremont,  Epinal,  Toul,  Pont-S,- 
Mousson,  Metz,  ThionviUe,  and  Treves.  From  Metz 
to  Treves  it  flows  through  a  broad  valley,  enclosed 
by  rounded  vine-bearing  hills.  Its  entire  length 
is  upwards  of  330  miles.  Its  principal  tributaries 
are  the  Meurthe,  the  SeUle,  and  the  Sarre  on  the 
right :  and  the  Orne,  the  Sure,  and  Ithe  Kyll  on 
the  left.  The  wines  grown  in  the  basin  of  the 
Moselle  are  noted  for  their  lightness  and  their 
delicate  aromatic  flavour.  The  inferior  kinds  are 
liable  to  acidity. 
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MO'SES  (Heb.  Mdaheh;  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Moyses; 
?  EaypfcJlfefi  or  Messou;  OojatMo-ttshe,  i.e.,  drawn  out 
of  the  water),  prophet  and  legislator  of  the  Israelites, 
born  about  1600  b.o.  in  Egypt  (?  Heliopolis),  during 
the  period  of  their  hard  bondage.  His  father  was 
Amram,  his  mother  Jochebed,  both  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  The  tale  of  his  birth  and  early  education 
has,  by  tradition  (Manetho,  Philo,  Josephus,  Mid- 
rash,  &o.),  received  a  much  more  extraordinary 
legendary  character  than  is  found  in  Exodus  ;  while 
the  main  features  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  in 
them  all.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truthfulness  of  an  account  which  shews  lis  M.,  Hke 
many  other  supreme  benefactors  and  '  suns '  of 
mankind,  struggling  against  an  apparently  adverse 
fate,  nay  for  very  l2e,  from  the  instant  of  his  birth. 
The  weU-known  narrative,  to  which  late  traditions 
(contained  in'  Philo,  Josephus,  the  Fathers,  &c.) 
have  supplied  questionable  names  and  dates,  is  that 
M.'s  mother,  unable  to  hide  the  child — which  was 
to  have  been  drowned  at  its  birth — longer  than  for 
the  space  of  three  months,  put  it  into  a  basket  of 
papyrus,  and  hid  it  among  the  Nile  rushes,  Miriam, 
his  sister,  watching  it  from  afar.  The  king's 
daughter  (Thermuthis,  or  Merris  ?),  coming  down  to 
the  river,  observed  the  weeping  child,  and  was  so 
struck  with  its  beauty,  that  she  allowed  Miriam  to 
fetch  a  Hebrew  nurse,  Jochebed.  Grown  up,  he  was 
sent  to  the  king's  palace  (Heliopolis)  as  the  adopted 
son  of  the  princess,  and  here  seema  to  have  enjoyed 
not  only  princely  rank,  but  also  a  princely  education. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  become  a  priest,  under  the 
name  of  Osarsiph  or  Tisitheu,  and  to  have  been 
a  mighty  adept  in  all  the  sciences  of  '  Egypt, 
Assyria,  and  Chaldea ;'  to  have  led  Egyptian-  armies 
against  the  Ethiopians,  defeated  them,  and  pursued 
them  to  their  stronghold,  Saba  (Meroe) ;  tms  place 
being  delivered  into  his  hands  by  Tharbis,  the 
king's  daughter,  whom  he  subsequentily  married. 
The  Bible  contains  nothing  whatever  about  the 
time  of  his  youth.  He  first  reappears  there  as 
the  avenger  of  a  Hebrew  slave,  iU-treated  by  an 
Egyptian  overseer.  Threatened  by  the  discovery 
of  this  bloody  act,  he  escapes  into  Midian,  where 
he  is  hospitably  received  by  Jethro,  the  priest,  and 
married  his  daughter,  Zipporah.  He  stayed  for 
many  years  in.  Midian,  tending  the  flocks  of  his 
father-in-law.  This  most  sudden  transition  from 
the  brilliant  and  refined  life  of  an  Egyptian  court, 
of  which  he  had  been  brought  up  a  prince,  to  the 
state  of  a  poor,  proscribed,  exiled  shepherd,  together 
with  the  influences  of  the  vast  desert  around  him, 
must,  in  M.'s  mind,  have  produced  a  singular  revo- 
lution. The  two  names  which  he  gave  to  his  sons, 
strikingly  express  part  of  what  filled  his  soul — a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  salvation  from  the 
avenging  hand  of  justice,  and  the  deep  woe  of  his 
exile.  The  fate  of  his  brethren  went  now  to  his 
heart  with  greater  force  than  when  he  was  a  prince 
and  near  them.  There  rushed  upon  his  memory 
the  ancient  traditions  of  his  family,  the  promises  of 
Jehovah  to  the  mighty  sheikhs,  his  forefathers ; 
that  they  should  become  a  great  and  a  free 
nation,  and  possess  the  ancient  heritage  of  Canaan ; 
why  should  not  he  be  the  instrument  to  carry  out 
this  promise?  The  Ehye  asher  Mhye  (I,  am  that 
I  am)  appeared  to  him  while  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  such  thoughts,  and  himself  put  the  office  upon 
his  shoulders.  A  new  king  had  succeeded  in 
Egypt,  his  old  enemies  were  either  dead  or  had 
forgotten  him,  and  M.  returned  to  Egypt.  Together 
with  Aaron,  his  brother,  the  man  of  small  energy 
but  of  fine  tongue,  he  consulted  about  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  with  the  king  as  well  as  with  their  own 
people : — ^both  of  whom  treated  them  at  first  with 
suspicion,  nay,  with  contempt. 


After  ten  distinct  plagues  (more  or  less  akin 
to  natural  phenomena  peculiar  to  Egypt),  the  last 
being  the  death  of  all  the  firstborn,  Pharaoh  con- 
sented to  let  his  slaves  go  free,  'that  they  might 
serve  their  God.'  M.  very  soon  had  occasion  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  only  the  God-inspired 
Liberator  of  his  people,  who,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment  had  braved  the  great  king  and 
his  disciplined  armies,  but  that  he  possessed  all 
those  rarer  qualities  which  alone  could  enable  a 
man  to  mould  half-brutalised  hordes  of  slaves 
into  a  great  nation.  Calmness,  disinterestedness, 
patience,  perseverance,  meekness,  coupled  with 
keen  energy,  rapidity  of  action,  unfailing  courage — 
'wisdom  in  council  and  boldness  in  war' — con- 
stituted the  immense  power  which  he  held  over 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  knew  no  law  in 
their  newly-acquired  liberty,  and  who  were  apt 
to  murmur  and  to  rebel  on  any  or  no  provocation. 
Nor  were  the  hostile  Bedouin  tribes,  whose  terri- 
tories the  new  emigrants  approached,  easily  over- 
come with  untrained  warriors,  such  as  formed  the 
ranks  of  M.'s  army.  The  jealousy  of  certain  elders 
fostering  seditions  within,  added  to  his  unceasing 
vexations ;  and  to  fill  the  measure  to  overflowing 
indeed,  his  own  brother  Aaron,  whom  he  had  made 
his  representative  during  his  temporary  absence  on 
the  Moimt  of  Sinai,  himself  assisted  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  an  idol.  TTi«  sacred  office  as  legislator  he  in 
reality  first  assumed  in  the  third  month  after  the 
Exodus,  when,  after  many  hard  and  trying  marches 
and  countermarches — from  Goshen  to  Succoth 
(?Latopolis,  the  present  Old  Cairo);  thence,  by  a 
detour,  to  Etham  ( ?  Ramlieh),  Pi-haohiroth  ( ?  Bedea), 
through  the  Ked  Sea,  to  the  Desert  of  Shur  (?A1- 
Djofar),  Marah,  Elim  (Wadi  Gharandel),  Desert  of 
Sin  (Wadi  Mocatteb,  or  "Wadi  Al-Sheikh),  Dophka, 
Alus,  Eaphidim  (near  the  Makkad  Sidna  Mousa) — 
made  more  trying  by  want  of  food  and  of  water, 
by  encounters  with  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites, 
having  arrived  near  the  Mount  of  Sinai,  he  made  the 
people  encamp  all  round,  and  ascended  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  by  himself.  On  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  'Revelation'  made  to  the  whole 
people,  we  need  not  dwell  any  more  than  on  any 
other  part  of  this  weU-known  narrative.  Suffice  it 
to  point  out  briefly,  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
Law  was  to  make  the  Hebrews  a  people  '  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,'  'a  holy  people,  and  a  kingdom  of 
priests,'  i.  e.,  a  people  of  equals  both  before  God  and 
the  Law.  Three  distinct  parts  compose  this  Mosaic 
Constitution.  The  doctrine  with  respect  to  God 
and  His  attributes ;  the  '  Symbolical '  Law,  as  the 
outward  token  of  His  Doctrine ;  and  the  Moral  and 
Social  Law.  The  Decalogue  forms  a  kind  of  summary 
of  all  the  three :  the  existence  of  Jehovah  as  the 
Absolute  Being,  the  liberation  of  the  people  and  the 
prohibition  of  Tolytheism,  and  the  Representation 
of  the  Divinity  by  visible  images  (i. — iii.).  While 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  the  symbol  of 
creation  and  the  Creator,  forms  the  basis  of  all 
religions  observances  (iv.),  the  remaining  part  of  the 
laws  relate  to  the  intercourse  among  the  members  of 
the  human  commonwealth;  the  gratitude  of  children 
is  inculcated ;  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness, 
coveting  of  others'  goods  are  prohibited.  The 
groundwork  of  these  regulations  had  indeed  been 
a  special  inheritance  in  the  family  of  the  Abraham- 
ites  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  the  various  migrations,  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  this  family,  and  its  being  mixed 
up  for  long  years  with  the  surrounding  idolaters, 
had  obliterated  nearly  all  traces  of  the  primeval 
purity  of  creed  in  the  populace.  The  wisdom  dis- 
played even  in  the  minor  regidations  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,    with    respect   to    their    adaptation 
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to  the  peculiarity  of  tlie  race,  the  climate,  the 
political  state  of  the  country  which  they  were  to 
inhabit;  in  the  hygienic  regulations,  and  the  rules 
which  treat  of  the  social  and  domestic  relations ; 
and,  above  all,  the  constantly-reiterated  caution 
from  mbdug  again  with  other  nations,  such  as 
they  foimd  them  in  Canaan — and  the  neglect  of 
which  subsequently  proved  their  ruin — is  traced 
to  a  direct  influence  of  Jehovah,  generally  indicated 
by  the  words,  '  And  God  spake  to  Moses,  speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel.'  An  ample  Eitual,  in 
connection  with  the  Tabernacle,  or  constantly- 
visible  symbol  of  a  Divine  Dwelling  ;  the  allegory 
of  an  ever-new  covenant  represented  by  Sacrifices, 
Prayers,  Purifications,  kept  the  supreme  task  of 
being  priests  and  a  holy  people  unceasingly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  tribe  of  Levi  (q.  v.), 
to  a  certain  degree  acted  in  this  respect  as  perma- 
nent representatives ;  and  not  to  Moses's  sons, 
but  to  his  brother  Aaron  and  his  descendants,  was 
intrusted  the  office  of  High-priest. 

When  on  the  eve  of  entering  into  the  promised 
land,  the  people  broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  and 
threatened,,  by  a  spontaneous  return  to  the  land 
of  slavery,  to  undo  the  entire  work  of  M.'s  life. 
Convinced  that  they  were  not  as  yet  fit  to  form  a 
commonwealth  of  their  own,  the  Liberator  and 
Lawgiver  had  to  postpone,  for  the  long  space  of  40 
years,  the  crowning  act  of  his  work ;  and,  in  fact, 
did  not  himself  live  to  see  them  taking  possession 
of  the  hallowed  territory.  How  these  years  of 
nomadic  journeying  through  the  Desert  (El-Tyh 
or  Al-Tyh  Beni-Israel)  were  spent,  save  in  rearing 
up  a  new  generation  of  a  more  manly  and  brave, 
as  well  as  more  '  civilised'  stamp,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. All  those  who  had  left  Egypt  as  men  were 
doomed  to  die  in  the  desert,  either  by  a  natural 
death,  or  by  being  suddenly  '  cut  off,'  in  conse- 
quence of  their  openly  defying  M.,  and  through  M., 
Jehovah.  The  apparent  lack  of  incidents  during 
this  period  has  indeed  furnished  grounds  for  various 
speculations  on  this  subject,  and  critics  have  tried 
to  reduce  it  to  a  much  shorter  space,  without,  how- 
ever, being  able  to  prove  their  point.  Even 
Goethe,  with  more  ingenuity  than  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  '  forty'  to  be 
a  mythical  round  number,  the  real  time  being  two 
years.  The  testimonies  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  historians,  however,  are  perfectly  unanimous  on 
the  subject  (cf.  Jos.  v.  6 ;  xiv.  10  ;  Amos,  ii.  10 ;  v. 
26  ;  Ps.  xcv.  10,  &c.),  and  modern  criticism  has 
mostly  endorsed  the  number  as  in  keeping  with  the 
circumstances.  On  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth 
year  after  the  Exodus,  we  find  M.  at  the  head  of  an 
entirely  new  generation  of  Hebrews  at  Kadesh,  in 
the  Desert  of  Phoran  or  Zin.  Here  his  sister  Miriam 
died.  Here  also,  for  the  first  time,  M.,  seeing  the 
new  generation  as  stubborn  and  '  hard-necked '  as 
their  fathers,  is  recorded  to  have  despaired  of  the 
Divine  Providence;  and  his  disobedience  to  the 
letter  of  the  command  given  to  him, '  to  speak  to 
the  rock,'  is  alleged  as  the  reason '  that  his  bones 
too  had  to  fall  in  the  desert.'  His  brother  Aaron 
died  at  Hor  (near  Petra,  according  to  Josephus  and 
St  Jerome),  whither  the  Israelites  had  gone  next. 
Not  long  afterwards,  M.  once  more  had  occasion  to 
punish  with  relentless  severity  the  idolatrous  tend- 
encies of  the  people  (BaalPeor),  thus  shewing  that 
age  had  had  no  power  of  making  him  relax  his  strong 
rule  over  the  still  half-savage  and  sensuous  multi- 
tude. Having  finally  fixed  the  limits  of  the  land  to 
be  conquered,  and  given  the  most  explicit  orders  to 
Joshua,  to  Eliezer,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  ten  tribes, 
respecting  its  division,  he  prepared  the  people  for 
his  ovra  impending  death.  He  recalled  to  their 
minds  in  the  most  impressive  language,  their  mira- 
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culous  liberation,  and  no  less  miraculous  preserva- 
tion in  the  desert.  Their  happiness — their  life — 
was  bound  up,  he  told  them,  in  the  Divine  Law, 
communicated  through  him  by  Jehovah.  A  recapi- 
tulation of  its  principal  ordinances,  with  their 
several  modifications  and  additions,  and  reiterated 
exhortations  to  piety  and  virtue,  form  the  con- 
tents of  his  last  speeches,  which  close  with  one  of 
the  grandest  poetical  hymns.  The  law  was  then 
handed  over  to  the  priests  that  they  might  instruct 
the  people  in  it  henceforth ;  Joshua  was  installed  as 
successor  (while  his  own  sons  sunk  into  the  obscu- 
rity of  ordinary  Levites),  and  he  blessed  the  whole 
people.  He  then  ascended  the  Mount  of  Nebo, 
from  whence  he  cast  a  first  and  last  look  upon  the 
land  towards  which  he  had  pined  all  his  life,  and 
on  which  his  feet  were  never  to  tread.  He  died 
upon  this  mountain,  120  years  old,  in  the  f  uU  vigour 
of  manhood,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  '  and  no 
man  knew  his  burial-place  up  to  this  day  '—so  that 
neither  his  remains  nor  his  tomb  were  desecrated 
by  '  Divine  honours'  being  superstitiously  paid  to 
them. 

This  is  a  summary  of  M.'s  life  as  derived  from 
biblical  as  well  as  non-biblical  sources.  The  latter 
— except,  perhaps  the  very  doubtful  traditions  of 
Manetho — belong,  whatever  may  be  the  date  of  the 
respective  documents  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  a  much 
later  age,  and  bear  the  air  of  tradition  and  legend, 
grown  out  of  those  very  documents,  so  plainly  on 
their  face,  that  they  are  of  about  the  same  import- 
ance for  historical  purposes  as  the  cycle  of  Midrash- 
sagas  that  have  gathered  around  M.,  and  which  are 
reproduced  variously  in  Moslem  Legendaries.  On 
his  office  as  a  '  prophet : ' — what  was  the  special 
nature  of  his  revelations,  how  far  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  him  were  traditional  among  the 
Abrahamites,  and  how  much  of  his  laws  is  due  to 
Egyptian  infiuences ;  whether  part  of  them  was  first 
inaugurated  by  later  generations  and  ascribed  to 
him,  or  whether  others  were  never  carried  out  at 
all :  on  these  and  similar  questions  which  have  been 
abundantly  raised,  more  especially  in  recent  times, 
we  must  refer  for  fuller  information  to  the  special 
works  on  the  subject.  Some  notices  of  the  more 
important  points  will  be  found  under  Genesis,  Jews, 
Pentateuch,  Decalogue,  &c.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, but  one  conclusion.  The  brief  span  of  human 
history  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  shews 
few,  if  any,  imen  of  M.'3  towering  grandeur — even 
with  all  the  deductions  that  the  most  daring 
criticism  has  yet  proposed.  ^ 

MOSHBIM,  JoHANN  LoEENZ  VON,  a  distin- 
guished church  historian  of  Germany,  was  born  at 
Liibeck  on  9th  October  1694,  and  studied  at  Kiel. 
In  1723,  he  became  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
at  Helmstedt,  from  which  he  was  removed  in  1747 
to  a  similar  office  in  Gottingen.  He  died  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  9th  September  1755. 
His  theological  works  are  numerous,  amongst  which 
are  a  work  on  Bible  morality,  SittenUhre  der  Heili- 
gen.  ScJirift  (new  ed.,  continued  by  J.  P.  Miller, 
9  vols.  Helmst.  1770 — 1778) ;  and  Discourses,  Heiligen 
Eeden  (3  vols.  Hamb.  1732,  et  seq.).  But  his  most 
important  contributions  to  theological  literature 
are  in  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  which  his  Institutiones  SistoruB  Ecclesiaslicce 
(Helmst.  1755)  is  familiar  to  every  student  as  a 
work  of  great  learning,  fulness,  and  accuracy.  It 
has  been  translated  from  the  original  very  elegant 
Latin  into  EngUsh  and  other  languages.  The  best 
English  translation  is  that  by  Dr  James  Murdook 
(3  vols.  New  York,  1832),  of  which  there  are  many 
reprints.  [Besides  this,  M.  is  the  author  of  In- 
stitutiones  Historim  Ohristiance  Majores  (Helmst. 
1763) ;  De  Bebus  Ghristianorum  ante  Constantinum 
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Commentarii  (Helmst.  1753) ;  DisseHationm  ad  Hist. 
Mcclesiasticam  pertinentes  (2  vols,  new  ed.  Altona, 
1767) ;  and  Versuch  einer  uwparteikclien  Ketzerge- 
schicUe  (2  vols.  Helmet.  1746—1748).  His  stand-point 
is  that  of  liberal  orthodoxy ;  yet  he  is  essentially 
dogmatic,  and  pays  more  regard  to  the  more  '  opinions ' 
of  men  than  to  the  character  and  genius  shining 
through,  tjiem ;  hence,  his  Church  Isiatory  is  far 
inferior  in  point  of  richness,  depth,  and  suggestive- 
ness  to  that  of  Neander. 

MOSOSAU'RUS  (Metjse  Lizard),  a  genus  of 
huge  marine  lizards,  -whose  remains  occur  in  rooks 
of  cretaceous  age.  Three  species  are  known,  one 
from  the  upper  chalk  of  Sussex,  a  second  from  the 
cretaceous  beds  of  North  America,  and  the  third 
from  the  Maestricht  beds.  This  last  {M.-Hofmanii) 
was  first  known  from  u,  nearly  perfect  head  dug  out 
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of  St  Peter's  Mount  in  1780,  and  popularly  called 
the  great  animal  of  Maestricht.  Originally  the  pro- 
perty of  Hofman,  it  was  taken  from  him,  in  virtue 
of  some  clause  in  their  charter,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  Maestricht,  who,  in  their  turn,  were 
compelled  to  give  it  up  to  the  victorious  French 
army,  and  by  them  it  was  rerqoved  to  Paris.  It  is 
said  that  the  French  oannoniers,  when  preparing  for 


the  siege,  had  instructions  not  to  point  the  artillery 
towards  that  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  precious 
specimen  was  deposited.  This  head  is  four  feet  in 
length,  and  the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  25  feet  long.  The  total  number 
of  the  vertebras  was  133 ;  they  were  concave  in  front 
and  convex  behind,  and  were  fitted  to  each  other  by 
a  ball-and-socket  joint,  admitting  of  easy  and  univer- 
sal flexion ;  the  sacrum  seems  to  have  been  wanting. 
The  limbs  were  developed  into  four  large  paddles, 
and  these  with  the  comparatively  short  and  strong 
tail,  the  bones  of  which  were  constructed  to  give 
great  muscular  power,  enabled  the  animal  to  move 
quiokly  through  the  water  in  pursuit  of  its  prey. 
The  jaws  were  furnished  with  a  single  row  of  strong 
conical  teeth.  Cuvier  first  shewed  the  affinities  of 
the  animal.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  modem 
monitor,  but  differs  from  all  modem  lizards  in  its 
peculiar  adaptations  for  an  ocean  life,  and  in  its  great 
size.  The  largest  living  lacertian  is  only  5  feet  in 
length,  and  of  this  a  large  proportion  is  made  up  by 
the  tail ;  the  M.,  with  its  short  tail,  is  estimated  to 
have  been  at  least  25  feet  long. 

MOSQTJE,  a  Mohammedan  house  of  prayer.  The 
word  is  derived,  through  the  Italian  moschm,  from 
the  Arabic  me^id,  a  place  of  prayer.  The  form  of 
the  oldest  mosques  (at  Jerusalem  and  Cairo)  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  that  of  the  Christian  Basilica, 
the  narthex  being  the  origin  of  the  court,  with 
its  arcade,  and  the  eastern  apses  representing 
the  principal  buildings  of  the  mosque  facing  Mecca. 
The  original  forms  became,  however,  entirely  oblit- 
erated in  the  progress  of  Mohammedan  archi- 
tecture, and  the  mosques,  with  their  arcaded 
courts,  gateways,  domes,  and  minarets,  became 
the  most  characteristic  edifices  of  Saracenic  art. 
Wherever  the  Mohammedan  faith  prevailed,  from 
Spain  to  India,  beautiful  examples  of  these  build' 
ings   exist.     They  vary   considerably  in  style  ii 


Great  Mosque  at  Delhi,  from  the  North-east. — ^From  Fergusson's  Sand-Book  of  Architecture. 


dififerent  countries,  the  Saracens  generally  borrowing 
much  from  the  architecture  of  the  various  nations 
who  adopted  their  faith.  In  India,  the  mosques 
have  many  features  in  common  with  the  temples  of 
the  Jains,  while  in  Turkey  they  resemble  the  Byzan- 
tine  architecture  of  Constantinople.  Everywhere 
the  dome  is  one  of  the  leading  and  most  beautiful 
features  of  the  mosques,  which  commonly  consist  of 
porticoes  surrounding  an  open  square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  tank  or  fountain  for  ablution.    Ara- 


besques and  sentences  of  the  Koran  inscribed  upon 
the  walls,  which  are  generally  white-washed,  and 
never  bear  any  device  representing  a  living  thing, 
are  the  only  ornaments  of  the  interior.  The  floor 
is  generally  covered  with  mats  or  carpets ;  there  are 
no  seats.  In  the  south-east  is  a  kind  of  pulpit 
(Mimbar)  for  the  ImS,m ;  and  in.  the  direction  in 
which, Mecca  lies  (the  Kibleh),  there  is  a  niche 
(Mehrab)  towards  which  the  faithful  are  required 
to  look  when  they  pray.     Opposite  the  pulpit,  there 
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is  generally  a  platform  (Dikkeh),  surrounded  by  a 
parapet,  with  a  desk  bearing  the  Koran,  from  which 
portions  are  read  to  the  congregation.  The  five  daily 
prayers  (see  Mohammbdanism),  which  are  generally 
said  at  home — especially  by  the  better  classes — on 
week-days,  are  said  in  the  mosque  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation on  Fridays,  the  days  of  AJ-Gumah,  or  the 
Assembly,  the  Moslem  Sundays,  together  with  some 
additional  prayers,  and  at  times  a  sermon  is  super- 
added to  the  service.  It  is  not  customary  for  women 
to  visit  the  mosques,  and  if  they  do,  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  male  worshippers.  The  utmost 
solemnity  and  decorum  are  preserved  during  the 
service,  although  in  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  (when 
there  is  no  worship)  people  are  seen  lounging,  chat- 
ting, even  engaged  in  their  trade,  in  the  interior  of 
the  sacred  buildiag.  On  entering  the  mosque,  the 
Moslem  takes  off  his  shoes,  carries  them  in  his  left 
hand,  sole  to  sole,  and  putting  his  right  foot  first 
over  the  threshold,  he  then  performs  wie  necessary 
ablutions,  and  finishes  by  putting  his  shoes  and  any 
arms  he  may  have  with  him  upon  the  matting  before 
him.  The  congregation  generally  arrange  them- 
selves in  rows  parallel  to  that  side  of  the  mosque  in 
which  is  the  niche,  and  facing  that  side.  The  chief 
officer  of  a  mosque  is  the  Nazir,  imder  whom  are 
two  ImJms,  a  kind  of  religious  official,  in  no  way  to 
be  compared  with  what  we  understand  by  a  clergy- 
man of  a  creed,  but  who  performs  a  certain  number 
of  religious  rites,  as  long  as  the  Nazir  allows  him  to 
do  so,  and  who,  being  very  badly  remunerated, 
generally  has  to  find  some  other  occupation  besides. 
There  are  further  many  persons  attached  to  a 
mosque  in  a  lower  capacity,  as  Mueddins  (q.  v.), 
Bowwabs  (door-keepers),  &c.,  all  of  whom  are  paid, 
not  by  contributions  levied  upon  the  people,  but 
from  the  funds  of  the  mosque  itself.  The  revenues 
of  mosques  are  derived  from  lands.  With  many  of 
the  larger  mosques,  there  are  schools,  academies 
(Mediessehs),  and  hospitals  connected,  and  pubMo 
kitchens,  in  which  food  is  prepared  for  the  poor. 

MOSQUI'TO  (Span,  gnat),  a  name  very  generally 
given  to  the  most  troublesome  species  of  Culex,  and 
allied  genera.  See  Gnat.  The  name  M.  is  given, 
according  to  Humboldt,  in  some  parts  of  tropical 
South  America  to  species  of  Simulia,  which  are 
active  during  the  day,  whilst  species  of  Culex,  active 
chiefly  during  the  night,  are  called  Zancudoes ;  but 
these  latter  are  the  mosquitoes  of  other  countries 
generally.  The  name  was  probably  first  used  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  particularly  designates  a  species 
(C  Mosquito)  very  similar  to  the  common  gnat,  but 
not  quite  so  large,  with  black  proboscis,  and  marked 
with  silvery  white  on  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
It  abounds  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  especially 
in  marshy  districts  and  in  the  vicinity  of  stagnant 
waters.  It  and  similar  species  extend  even  to 
very  northern  regions,  appearing  during  the  heat 
of  summer  in  prodigious  swarms.  Similar  species 
are  found  also  in  similar  situations  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  almost  as  great  a  pest  in 
Lapland  as  within  the  tropics.  The  bite  which  they 
inflict  is  painful,  and  their  incessant  sharp  buzzing 
prevents  sleep.  In  India  and  other  countries,  beds  are 
provided  with  mosquito  curtains  of  gauze,  which  are 
closely  drawn,  to  protect  the  occupant,  while  the 
natives  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  such  pro- 
tection, smear  their  bodies  with  oil.  So  numerous 
are  mosquitoes  in  some  localities  in  South  America, 
that  the  wretched  inhabitants  sleep  with  their  bodies 
covered  over  with  sand  three  or  four  inches  deep, 
the  head  only  being  left  out,  which  they  cover  with 
a  handkerchief ;  and  travellers  have  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  Even  thick 
clothes  afford  at  best  a  very  partial  protection 
from  mosquitoes  being  readily  penetrated  by  the 
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proboscis.  Mosquitoes  are  readily  attracted  to  a 
lamp,  and  perish  in  its  flame ;  but  where  they  are 
numerous,  a  lamp  only  causes  additional  swarms  to 
congregate  to  its  neighbourhood  until  it  is  extin- 
guished, as  is  often  very  soon  the  case,  by  their 
dead  bodies 

MOSQUITO  COAST,  MOSQUITO  TBERI- 
TORY,  or  MOSQUITIA,  formerly  a  native  king- 
dom, under  the  protectorate  of  Britain,  lies  on  the 
east  coast  of  Central  America,  having  Honduras  on 
the  north,  Nicaragua  on  the  west,  and  Costa  Rica 
on  the  south.  The  area  is  estimated  at  15,000 
English  square  miles,  but  as  20,000  miles  of  con- 
tested ;territory  lie  between  it,  and  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  its  extent  would  be  more  correctly  given 
at  25,000  square  miles.  The  coast  is  low,  with  many 
bays  and  lagunes,  and  possesses  a  number  of  good 
harbours.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Rio  de 
Segovia  (which  rises  within  35  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean),  and  the  Rio  Escondido,  both  of  which  flow 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  climate  is  rainy,  and 
the  temperature,  considering  the  latitude,  is  cool 
and  equal,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  82° 
or  falling  below  71°.  On  the  whole,  this  territory 
is  one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  Central  America^ 
Ague  is  not  unusually  common,  epidemics  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  white  people  who  do  '  not 
recklessly  expose  themselves  enjoy  the  best  health. 
The  swampy  grounds  are  generally  covered  with 
dense  forests,  in  which  dye-woods  and  timber-trees 
of  great  value  abound.  Bice,  maize,  manioc,  and 
other  tropical  plants,  are  cultivated.  The  country 
abounds  in  deer  of  various  kinds,  half-wild  horses 
and  oxen  roam  in  the  savannahs,  which  are  covered 
with  taU  grass,  and  alHgators  and  serpents  are 
common.  The  chief  exports  are  mahogany,  cocoa, 
ginger,  sarsaparilla,  and  tortoise-sheU,  but  the  whole 
tirade  is  inconsiderable.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
various  races,  the  greater  portion  being  aboriginal, 
but  many  are  a  cross  between  the  native  Indians 
and  runaway  negroes;  they  do  not  number  more 
than  from  10,000  to  15,000  in  all.  Their  chief  occu- 
pations are  hunting  and  fishing,  but  a  little  'agricul- 
ture and  cattle  breeding  are  also  practised. 

The  M.  C.  was  discovered  in  1502  by  Columbus, 
and  though  never  conquered,  was  claimed  by  Spain 
tUl  about  1660,  when  the  king,  with  consent  of  his 
people,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Britain. 
British  colonists  at  different  times  attempted  to 
found  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
but  from  various  causes  were  soon  after  compelled 
to  withdraw.  Of  late  years  they  have  met  with 
more  success.  The  foothold  Britain  thus  obtained 
in  Central  America  was  viewed  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  United  States,  who  left  no  means  untried  to 
effect  her  expulsion.  During  the  British  protectorate 
a  sort  of  constitutional  government  was  established, 
consistdne  of  a  legislative  body,  and  regular  jury 
courts.  In  July  1850,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  bound  themselves  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty '  not  to  occupy,  fortify,  colonise,  or  exercise 
dominion  over  the  M.  C,  or  any  part  of  Central 
America;'  and  in  November  1859,  Britain  ceded  the 
protectorate  of  M.  C.  along  with  the  Bay  Islands  to 
Honduras,  a  proceeding  which  gave  rise  to  much 
discontent  among  the  natives  of  the  coast,  and  a 
complete  rebellion  of  the  islanders.  However,  by  a 
subsequent  treaty,  concluded  26th  January  1860, 
the  whole  territory  was  finally  handed  over  to 
Nicaragua. 

MOSSES.  (Musci),  an  order  of  aootyledonous 
plants,  consisting  of  mere  cellular  tissue  without 
vessels,  and  distinguished  from  HepaticcB  (q.  v.), 
the  order  with  which  they  are  most  nearly  allied, 
by  having  always  a  leafy  stem,  and  an  operculated 
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capsule  or  urn  {sporangium  or  tteca),  which  opens  at 
the  top,  and  is  filled  with  spores  arranged  around  a 
central  column  [columella).  The  oapsme  is  covered 
by  a  hood  {calyptra) ;  and  when  it  is  ripe,  and  has 
thrown  off  the  calyptra  and  operculum,  exhibits 
aiound  its  mouth  a  single  or  double  row  of  rigid 
processes,  few  or  numerous,  but  always  either  four 
or  a  multiple  of  four,  collectively  called  the  peristome. 
These  reproductive  organs  are  viewed  by  many 
botanists  as  female  flowers  or  pistillidia;  whilst 
reproductive  organs  of  another  kind,  sometimes 
found  on  the  same  plant,  but  more  generally  on 
distinct  plants,  are  regarded  as  male  flowers  or 
antheridia.  These  are  minute  cylindrical  sacs, 
occurring  in  the  axUs  of  the  leaves,  or  coUeoted  into 
a  head  enclosed  by  variously  modified  leaves  at 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  and  finally  bursting  and 
discharging  a  great  number  of  spherical  or  oval 
vesicles,  through  the  transparent  walls  of  which, 
when  moistened  with  water,  filaments  {sperma- 
tozoids)  coiled  up  within  them  may  be  seen 
wheeling  rapidly  round  and  round.  As  the  sacs 
merely  discharge  these  vesicles  and  perish,  it  is 


Mobs  {Funaria  hygrometrica). 
(From  Starjc'a  Mosses.) 
1,  perfect  plant ;  a,  branches  clothed  with  leaves :  b,  seta,  or 
footstalli;  c,  capsule;  dy  operculum,  or  lid,    2,  branch  pro- 
ducing stellate  heads,  having  masses  of  *male^  flowers,  and 
'  filaments  in  centre.    3,  spore  of  moss,  germinating.   4,  spore 
of  moss  in  a  more  advanced  state. 

supposed  that  the  spermatozoids  contained  in  them 
may  effect  the  fertilisation  of  the  spore-producing 
capsules;  but  this  wants  confirmation,  and  their 
particular  ofSce  as  reproductive  organs  is  not  yet 
fuUy  ascertained. — None  of  the  M.  are  large  plants, 
many  are  very  small.  Many  have  elongated  stems, 
often  branching ;  others  .have  the  stem  scarcely 
developed,  so  that  they  seem  to  consist  of  a  mere 
tuft  of  leaves.  They  are  generally  social  in  their 
manner  of  growth.  They  are  among  the  first  plants 
which  begin  to  clothe  the  surface  of  rocks,  sands, 
trunks  of  trees,  &c.,  adaptiag  inorganic  matter  for 
the  support  of  higher  kmds  of  vegetation.  They 
love  moisture,  and  are  generally  more  abimdant  in 
cold  and  temperate  than  in  hot  climates.  They 
struggle  for  existence  on  the  utmost  limits  of  vege- 
tation in  the  polar  regions  and  on  mountain-tops. 
They  dry  up  and  appear  as  dead  in  a  very  dry  state 
of  the  atanosphere,  but  revive  when  moisture  returns. 
Some  of  them  grow  in  bogs,  which  they  gradually 
fill  up  and  consolidate.    They  are  of  great  use  in 


protecting  the  roots  of  many  plants  from  cold  and 
from  drought,  and  afford  harbour  to  multitudes  of 
insects.  „lSime  of  them  supply  food  for  cattle,  parti- 
cularly for' the  reindeer,  when  nothing  better  is  to 
be  obtained,  and  a  wretched  kind  of  bread  is  even 
made  by  some  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
of  species  of  Sphagnum.  Some  are  astringent  and 
diuretic,  but  their  medicinal  virtues  are  unimportant. 
Among  the  other  principal  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  by  man  are  the  packing  of  things  liable  to 
be  broken,  the  littering  of  cattle,  the  covering  of 
garden  plants  in  winter,  and  the  stuffing  of  the  open 
space  in  roofs  to  moderate  the  heat  of  attic  rooms  in 
summer  and^their  cold  in  vrinter — perhaps  the  most 
important  use  to  which  they  are  ever  put,  at  least 
in  Britain,  and  'to  which,  as  the  benefit  is  great  and 
easily  attained,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  are  not 
much  more  frequently  appKed.  The  abundance  of 
M.  ;in  meadows  and  pastures  is  disagreeable  to 
farmers.  The  best  remedies  are  proper  drainage, 
the  application  of  lime,  and  the  liberal  use  of  other 
manures,  by  which  the  soil  may  be  enriched,  so  that 
better  plants  may  grow  with  sufficient  luxuriance, 
upon  which  the  M.  are  choked  and  disappear. 

Almost  1500  species  of  M.  are  known.  Many  of 
the  M.  are  very  beautiful,  and  their  capsules  and 
other  organs  are  interesting  objects  of  study,  even 
with  an  ordinary  magnifying-glass. 

MOSTA'R,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  capital 
of  Herzegovina  (q.  v.),  on  the  Nareuta,  45  miles 
south-west  of  Bosna-Serai.  It  is  surrounded  by 
embattled  walls,  contains  ten  mosques,  a  Greek 
church,  and  a  famous  Koman  bridge  of  one  arch,  95 
feet  in  span.  Silk,  grapes,  and  vnne  are  produced, 
and  knife-blades  and  weapons  are  manufactured. 
M.  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Pop.  10,000. 

A 

MO'SUL,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Al-Jezireh  (ancient  Mesopotamia),  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  (q.  v.),  and  180  mUes 
up  the  river  from  Bagdad.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  is  still  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  most  Turkish  towns,  on  account  of  its  caravan- 
trade  with  Diarbekir,  Bagdad,  and  Aleppo,  though 
its  prosperity  is  nothing  to  what  it  formerly  was. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  it  supplied  all  Europe  with 
its  rich  manufactures — muslins,  according  to  Marco 
Polo,  got  their  name  from  this  town ;  now,  on  the 
contrary,  the  bazaars  of  M.  are  filled  with  the 
manufactures  of  the  West.  The  principal  causes  of 
its  diminished  importance  are  the  rise  of  Abushehr 
(q.  V.)  as  an  emporium  of  trade,  and  the  opening  up 
of  the  new  sea-route  to  India  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez.  M.  is  the  seat  of  a  Jacobite  patriarch,  and 
was  formerly  the  great  metropohs  of  all  the  Meso- 
potamian  Christians  (the  Nestorians,  the  United 
Chaldseans,  the  Jacobites,  &c.),  but  war,  pestilence, 
famine,  Mohammedan  proselyidsm,  oppression,  and 
incessant  anarchy,  have  greatly  reduced  their  num- 
bers. The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
18,000  to  40,000,  of  whom  perhaps  about  a  fourth 
are  Christians.  There  are  also  about  1500  Jews;  the 
rest  are  Mohammedans  (Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Turks). 

MOTACI'LLID.^.    See  "Wagtail. 

MOTB'TT,  a  name  applied  to  two  different  forms 
of  musical  composition — 1.  A  sacred  cantata,  con- 
sisting of  severjd  unconnected  movements,  as  a  solo, 
trio,  chorus,  fugue,  &o. ;  2.  A  choral  composition, 
generally  also  of  a  sacred  character,  beginning  with 
an  introduction  in  the  form  of  a  song,  perhaps  with 
figurative  accompaniment;  after  which  follow 
several  fugue  subjects,  with  their  expositions,  the 
whole  endmg  either  with  the  exposition  of  the  last 
subject,  a  repetition  of  the  introduction,  or  a  special 
final  subject.    A  motett  differs  in  this  respect  from 
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a  double  or  triple  fugue,  that  tlie  subjects  never 
appear  simultaneously,  but  are  introduced  one  after 
the  other.  In  one  form  of  the  motett,  the  successive 
phrases  of  an  entire  chorale  are  treated  as  so  many 
fugal  subjects. 

MOTH,  the  popular  name  of  all  the  insects 
included  in  the  section  Nocturna  of  the  order 
Lepidoptera  (q.  v.).  They  formed  the  genus  Phalcena 
of  Linnaeus,  but  are  now  distributed  into  many 
genera  and  families,  the  species  being  extremely 
numerous.  Among  them  are  the  very  largest 
Lepidoptera,  and  also  the  smallest.  They  are 
distinguished  from  Hawk-moths,  and  from  most  of 
the  butterflies,  by  their  bristle-shaped  antennse, 
tapering  from  base  to  apex.  The  antennae  are 
frequently  feathered  or  pectinated,  especially  in  the 
males.  The  proboscis  is  generally  similar  to  that  of 
butterflies ;  but  there  are  some  groups  of  moths  in 
which  it  is  merely  rudimentary,  and  these  are 
supposed  to  take  no  food  after  they  pass  from  the 
larva  state.  The  thorax  is  generally  shorter  and 
more  robust  than  in  butterflies;  the  tibise  of  the 
legs  often  bear  a  kind  of  spur ;  the  wings  are  held 
either  in  a  horizontal  or  in  an  inclined  position  when 
at  rest ;  or,  as  in  many  of  the  smaller  moths,  are 
wrapped  round  the  body.  The  two  wings  of  the 
same  side  are  generally  hooked  together  in  repose 
by  means  of  bristles  on  the  margin.  The  females 
of  a  few  species  are  wingless. — Moths  are  generally 
nocturnal,  although  to  this  rule  there  are  a  few 
exceptions.  They  often  exhibit  great  richness  and 
beauty  of  colours,  although  in  brightness  of  colour 
they  are  not  generally  equal  to  butterflies.  Their 
food  is  similar  to  that  of  butterflies. — They  lay 
great  numbers  of  eggs,  which  exhibit  varieties  of 
form  and  colour  as  great  as  those  of  the  insects 
themselves.  Their  caterpillars  are  more  widely 
various  in  form  and  characters  than  those  of  butter- 
flies ;  differing  from  each  other'  in  the  number  of 
their  legs,  and  in  horns,  protuberances,  caudal 
appendages,  hairy  covering,  &c.  Some  are  social 
both  in  the  larva  and  chrysalis  state ;  forming,  on 


A,  the  tolt  of  eggs 


Lackey  Moth : 

E,  the  caterpillar ; 

cocoon :  D,  tho  moth. 


C,  the  pupa  in  its 


their  entering  the  latter  state,  very  curious  nests. 
The  chrysalis  of  a  moth  is  never  angular  nor 
furnished  with  protuberances,  and  is  generally 
enveloped  in  a  silken  cocoon,  pretty  close  and 
compact ;  although  some  moth  chrysalids  are  foimd 
in  a  mere  space  filled  with  threads  which  cross  each 
other  in  various  directions.  Silk- worm  (q.v.)  moths 
are  among  the  insects  most  useful  to  man ;  but 
moths  m  general  are  regarded  by  him  as  injurious, 
the  larvas  of  many  feeding  on  leaves  of  various 
kinds,  and  often  destroying  valuable  crops ;   and 


the  larvae  of  some  small  species  proving  very 
destructive  to  clothes,  books,  &c.  The  largest  and 
most  splendid  moths  inhabit  tropical  countries. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  kinds 
of  moth  are  noticed  in  separate  articles.  A  complete 
account  of  the  British  Moths  (2  vols.),  accompanied 
by  accurately  coloured  plates,  is  published  by  W. 
and  E.  Chambers. 

MOTHER  CAREY'S  CHICKEN,  a  name 
familiarly  given  by  sailors  to  the  Storm  Petrel  and 
other  small  oceanic  species  of  Petrel  (q.  v.). — ^The 


Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  or  Storm  Petrol  [Procellaria 
pelagica). 

name  Mother  Caeey's  Goose  is,  in  like  manner, 
given  to  the  Great  Black  Petrel  or  Gigantic  Eulmar 
(Procellaria  gigantea)  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  a  bird 
of  about  three  feet  in  entire  length,  with  very 
long  wings,  and  blackish  gray  plumage,  a,  raven- 
ous feeder  on  dead  whales  and  aU  other  animal 
garbage,  and  which  also  kills  and  preys  upon  other 
sea-birds. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  the  sheUs  of  the  large 
bivalve  mollusc  Mehagrina  margaritifera,  which 
also  produces  the  precious  pearls.  See  Peael.  These 
shells  are  collected  in  vast  numbers  in  the  tropical 
seas,  chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  Manilla,  Cuba, 
Panama,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Those  from 
Panama  are  small  and  thick,  and  are  known  iu 
commerce  as  '  bullock '  shells ;  those  from  Manilla 
are.  finest  iu  quahty,  often  as  much  as  a  foot  in 
diameter,  round,  and  flat.  There  are  two  varieties 
— the  white  or  silver-lipped,  and  the  black-lipped. 
So  enormous  is  the  trade  in  these  shells,  that  the 
imports  of  this  country  alone  amount  to  3000  tons 
per  annum,  the  value  of  which  is  nearly  £100,000. 
Although  large  quantities  of  these  shells  are  con- 
sumed in  inlaying  fancy  wood-work,  papier  m^chg, 
and  in  making  knife-haudles  and  other  small  orna- 
mental objects,  by  far  the  greater  portioi)  is  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  which  are  chiefly 
made  in  Birmingham. 

MOTHER  WATER,  MOTHER  LYE.  See 
Lye. 

MOTHERWELL,  William,  a  Scottish  poet  and 
antiquary,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  13th  October  1797, 
and  educated  chiefly  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Paisley,  where,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  sheriff- clerk.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  was  appointed  sheriff-clerk  depute 
of  the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  the  following  year 
he  published  his  first  work,  the  Harp  of  Renfrew- 
shire, containing  biographical  notices  of  the  poets  of 
that  district,  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  century. 
This  work  was  but  the  prelude  to  one  of  far  greater 
importance — his  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern, 


MOTHERWORT— MOTION. 


which  appeared  at  G-lasgo'w  in  1827.  In  1828,  he 
commenced  the  Paisley  Magazine,  in  which  some  of 
his  finest  original  pieces  firat  saw  the  light,  and  in 
the  same  year  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Paisley 
Advertiser,  a  Conservative  journal.  In  1830,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Olasgow  Courier.  He  died  in 
that  city,  November  I,  1835,  at  the  early  age  of  38. 
M.  displays  in  his  best  moods  (but  only  then,  for 
his  inspiration  was  not  constant,  and  at  times  he 
pours  forth  a  stream  of  very  mediocre  sentimen- 
talities) a  rich,  beautiful,  and  strong  imagination, 
great  warmth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  a  poet. 
Hjs  Jeanie  Morrison  is  unsurpassed  for  the  mingled 
pathos  and  picturesque  beauty  of  its  reminiscences  of 
boyish  love;  The  Sword-Okant  of  Thorsiein  Raudi 
is  perhaps  the  most  heroic  rune  in  the  English 
tongue ;  and  the  little  piece  beginning,  '  My  held  is 
like  to  rend,  Willie,'  has  seldom  been  read  without 
tears.  An  enlarged  edition  of  his  poetical  remains, 
accompanied  by  a  memoir  of  his  life,  was  published 
in  London  in  1849. 

MO'THERWORT  (Leonums  Oardiaca),  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Lahiatce,  found  about  hedges 
and  in  waste  places  in  Europe,  and  now  abundantly 
naturalised  in  some  parts  of  North  America.  It  is 
not  very  common  in  Britain,  and  probably  has  been 
introduced.    It  is  perennial,  has  a  branched  stem 


Motherwort  (Lecmmrm  Cardiaca). 

about  three  feet  high,  stalked  leaves,  the  lower  ones 
3-lobed,  and  crowded  whorls  of  reddish  -  white 
flowers.  The  calyx  has  five  pimgent  spreading 
teeth.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  shaggy  on 
the  upper  side,  the  lower  lip  trifid.  The  anthers 
are  sprinkled  with  shining  dots.  The  plant  was 
formerly  in  much  use  as  a  domestic  pectoral 
medicine,  but  is  now  comparatively  little  employed. 
It  has  a  strong,  but  not  agreeable  smeU. — Other 
species  of  the  same  genus  are  found  in  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Asia. 

MOTION,  Laws  or,  are  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples connecting  force  and  motion  in  :the  physical 
universe;  and  are  obviously  to  be  derived  from 
erperiment  alone,  since  intuitive  reasoning  cannot 
possibly  give  us  any  information  as  to  what  may  or 
may  not  be  a  law  of  nature.  Though  these  laws  are 
derived  from  experiment,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
have  any  very  direct  experimental  proofs  of  their 


truth — our  most  satisfactory  verifications  of  them 
are  derived  from  the  exact  accordance  of  the  results 
of  calculation  with  those  of  observation  in  the  case 
of  such  gigantic  combinations  of  mutually  influenc- 
ing bodies  as  that  of  the  solar  system ;  and  it  is  by 
such  proofs  that  they  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  finally  established. 

They  seem  first  to  have  been  given  systematically 
and  completely  by  Newton,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Principia;  but  the  first  two  were  known  to 
Gableo,  and  some  of  the  many  forms  of  a  part 
of  the  third  were  known  to  Hooke,  Huyghens, 
Wren,  and  others.  We  shall  give  them  here  in 
order,  with  a  few  brief  comments,  shewing  their 
necessity  and  their  use. 

First,  then,  we  naturally  inquii'c,  what  matter 
would  do  if  left  to  itself ;  and,  by  considering  cases 
in  which  less  and  less  external  force  is  applied  to  a 
body,  we  are  led  to  the  statement  called  the  Jirst  law 
of  motion: 

1.  Every  hody  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of 
uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  compelled  by  impressed  forces  to  change 
that  state. 

This  expresses  simply  the  inertia  of  matter — i.  e., 
a  body  cannot  alter  its  slate  of  rest  or  motion ;  for 
any  such  alteration  external  force  is  required. 
Hence  the  definition  of  Force  (q.  v.),  as  that  which 
changes  or  tends  to  change  a  body's  state  of  rest  or 
motion. 

Now,  how  does  the  change  of  state  depend  on  the 
force  which  produces  it  ?  This  is  obviously  a  new 
question,  to  be  resolved  by  experiment;  and  the 
answer  is  the  second  law  of  motion: 

2.  Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
impressed  force,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of 
the  straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts. 

Newton's  silence  is  as  expressive  as  his  speech. 
Nothing  is  here  said  about  the  previous  motion  of 
the  body,  or  about  the  number  of  forces  which  may 
be  at  work  simultaneously.  Hence,  a  force  produces 
its  full  effect  in  the  form  of  change  of  motion, 
whether  it  act  singly,  or  be  associated  with  others; 
and  whatever,  moreover,  be  the  original  motion  of 
the  body  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hence,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  equilibrium  ot  forces  ;  every  force  pro- 
duces motion — and  what  we  call  equilibriimi  is  not 
the  balancing  of  forces,  but  the  balancing  of  their 
ejects.  Hence,'  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
found  the  science  of  Statics  on  any  other  basis  than 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  second  law  of  motion; 
which,  in  fact,  leads  us  at  once  (by  the  Parallelo- 
gram of  Velocities,  which  is  a  purely  geometrical 
conception)  to  the  Parallelogram,  of  Forces,  and 
thence,  with  the  help  of  the  third  law,  to  the  whole 
subject  of  Statics.  The  second  law  also  supplies 
the  means  of  measuring  force  and  mass;  and  of 
solving  any  problem  whatever  concerning  the  motion 
of  one  particle. 

But  more  is  required  before  we  can  study  the 
motion  of  a  system  of  particles — as  a  rigid  body,  or 
a  liquid,  for  instance;  or  a  system  of  connected 
bodies.  Here  there  are  mutual  actions  and  reactions 
of  the  nature  of  pressure  or  of  transference  of  ener/jy 
(see  Fokcb)  between  the  parts — and  tfiese  are 
regulated  by  the  third  law  of  motion : 

3.  To  every  action  there  is' alUiays  an  equal  and 
contrary  reaction :  or,  the  mutual  actions  of  any  two 
bodies  are  always  equal  and  oppositely  directed  in  the 
same  straight  line. 

Thus,  the  mutual  pressure  between  two  bodies  has 
equal,  but  opposite,  values  for  the  two.  The  tension 
of  a  rope  is  the  same  throughout,  and  tends  as  much 
to  pull  back  the  horse  at  one  end  as  to  ^vXY  forward 
the  canal-boat  at  the  other.  The  earth  exerts  as 
much  attractive  force  on  the  sun  as  the  sun  exerts 
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on  the  earth — and  the  same  law  appKes,  to  the  other 
attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  as  those  of  electricity 
and  magnetism. 

But  Newton  goes  much  further  than  this;  he 
shews,  in  fact,  that  action  and  reaction  (subject  to 
the  third  law)  may  consist  in  work  done  by  a  force, 
instead  of  the  mere  force  or  pressure  itself.    From 
this  form  of  the  third  law  we  derive  at  once  the 
principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  (q.  v.),  which  in  its 
application  to  machines  is  famihar  aa  '  What  is  gained 
in  power  is  lost  in  speed.'    But  we  also  derive  the 
grand  principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  work  or 
energy :  at  aU  events  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
mechanical  forces — and  this  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  grandest  discoveries  which  science  owes 
to  Newton.    It  is  true  that  he  merely  mentions  it, 
and  then  abruptly  passes  to  another  subject ;  yet 
we  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  single 
remark.    Experimenters,  mainly  Davy  and  Joule, 
have  stQce  shewn  that  all  the  physical  energies,  as 
heat,  light,  electricity,  &o.,  are  subject    in  their 
transformations  to  the  third  law  of  motion,  and 
thus    the    system    constructed    by    Newton    for 
ordinary  dynamical  purposes,  is  now  found  to  rule 
the  most  mysterious  of  the  affections  of  matter. 
For    a    development  of   this,  see    our    article  on 
FoEOB. 

MOTION,  AnTKAi.  Motion  or  progression  is 
that  function  by  which  an  animal  is  able  to  trans- 
port itself  from   place  to  place.     It    is    enjoyed 


to  contract  firmly,  and  hence  birds  are  enabled  to 
sleep  standing  without  any  effort. 

Walking  is  the  most  common  form  of  progression. 
When  it  is  accomplished  by  two  legs  only,  as  in 
man,  the  body  is  inclined  forwards,  carrying  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  that  direction ;  and  while  one 
leg  supports  the  body,  the  other  is  thrown  forward 
to  prevent  it  from  falling,  and  to  sustain  it  in  turn. 
Hence,  walking  has  been  defined  to  be  a  continual 
faHing  forwards,  interrupted  by  the  projection  of 
the  leg.    Those  writers  who  have  especially  studied 
the  theory  of  walking  (Borelli,  the  brothers  Weber, 
and  Bishop)  have  divided  the  time  of  a  step  into 
two  portions — i.  e.,  that  in  which  one  leg  only  rests 
on  the  ground,  and  that  in  which  both  legs  rest  on 
the  ground.    The  period  in  which  both  feet  are  on 
the  ground  is  shorter  than  that  in  which  the  body 
is  supported  by  one  leg  only.    During  the  time  the 
body  is  supported  by  one  leg,  the  other  leg  swings 
from  behind  forwards,  -without  the  active   inter- 
vention of  its  muscles,  but  by  the  mere  force  of 
gravity — in  short,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 
When  this  leg  is  again  placed  on  the  gi-ound,  the 
first  interval  ends,  and  the  other — i.  e.,  that   in 
which  the  body  is  supported  by  both  legs — ^begins, 
and  of   course  termiuates  with  the  raising  of  the 
other  leg.    The  time  that  the  body  is  supported  by 
both  legs  diminishes  as  the  velocity  increases,  and 
vanishes  as  the  walk  merges  into  a  run ;  while,  on 

^  _^ the  other  hand,  it  attains  its  maximum  in  extremely 

exclusively  by  animals,  there  being  nothing  attiotly  I  slow  walking,  when  it  is  found  by  experiment  to 


analogous  to  it  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
organs  employed  in  locomotion  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  passive  and  the  active  ;  the  former  including  aU 
those  textures  which  form  the  skeleton,  and  by 
which  its  se^ents  are  united,  as  fibrous  and  areolar 
tissue,  synovial  membrane,  cartilage,  fibro-cartilage, 
and  bone,  while  the  latter  includes  the  muscles  with 
the  nerves,  which  convey  to  them  the  mandates  of 
the  vdll. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  different  modes  of 
progression  of  men  and  animals,  it  may  be  expedient 
to  say  a  few  words  on  standing,  or  the  natural  atti- 
tude of  an  animal.  This  attitude  depends  upon  the 
form  and  functions  of  the  hmbs.  Most  of  the  ter- 
restrial mammals  and  the  reptiles  (excepting  the 
serpents),  both  of  which  use  four  feet  in  walking, 
have  the  backbone  (the  vertebral  coliunn)  nearly 
horizontal  (being  only  sHghtly  concave  downwards), 
and  resting,  at  the  same  time,  both  on  the  fore  and 
hind  legs.  Birds,  whose  anterior  extremities  are 
intended  for  flight,  stand  upon  the  posterior  limbs 
only,  although  in  their  case,  too,  the  backbone  is 
generally  nearly  horizontal  when  the  animal  is  at 
rest.  Man  alone  stands  erect  with  his  head 
supported  on  the  summit  of  the  nearly  vertical 
vertebral  column.  Some  other  animals  (monkeys, 
hares,  kangaroos,  &c.)  can  rise  more  or  less  erect, 
but  in  their  case  the  attitude  is  obviously  not  the 
natural  one. 

In  standing,  it  is  requisite  that  the  Kmbs  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may  fall 
within  the  space  included  by  the  feet.  If  the  centre 
of  gravity  does  not  faU  within  this  space,  the  animal 
cannot  stand,  but  must  fall  to  that  side  to  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  inclines.  On  this  account 
certain  aquatic  birds  (the  albatross,  for  example), 
which  have  their  feet  placed  very  far  back,  cannot 
use  them  for  walking.  If  an  animal  has  four  legs, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  broad 
base,  which  is  essential  in  bipeds.  We  see  that 
most  quadrupeds  have  comparatively  small  feet, 
while  birds  are  furnished  with  long  toes,  which, 
when  spread  out,  form  large  bases  of  support. 
Moreover,  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes  are  so 
arranged  that  the  weight  of  the  body  causes  them 
S90 


amount  to  half  the  time  in  which  only  one  leg  sup- 
ports the  body.  The  greatest  velocity  of  walking 
is  attained  when  the  time  of  a  step  is  equal  to  half 
the  duration  of  the  motion  of  the  swinging  leg, 
and  the  velocity  in  walking  of  any  given  person 
depends  on  the  time  taken  in  making  each  step, 
and  on  the  length  of  the  steps ;  and  both  of  these 
are,  again,  dependent  on  the  height  at  which  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  or  the  heads  of  the 
thigh-bones  are  carried  above  the  ground;  for  as 
the  height  of  the  latter  diminishes,  the  length  of 
the  step  is  increased,  while  its  time  is  diminished, 
and  vice  versd.  The  beat  walkers  are  incapable  of 
acquiring  a  speed  of  more  than  seven  miles  an  hour; 
and  even  this  speed  cannot  be  kept  •  up  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  walking  of  quadrupeds  is  a 
sinular  process  to  that  of  bipeds,  except  that  the 
body  always  rests  on  at  least  two  legs.  The  limbs 
are  raised  in  a  determinate  order,  and  usually  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  hind-leg  of  one  side  succeeds 
the  fore-leg  of  the  opposite  side. 

Sunning  consists  of  the  same  succession  of  motions 
as  walking ;  but  these  motions  are  so  accelerated, 
that  there  is  a  period  between  two  steps  when  the 
body  is  not  supported  on  either  leg ;  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  essential  difference  between  the  two 
paces.  It  requires  a  far  greater  expenditure  of 
muscular  force  than  walking,  and  cannot  be  long 
maintained  without  considerable  exhaustion.  First- 
rate  runners  can  accomplish  a  mile  in  a  few  seconds 
under  four  minutes  and  a  half,  and  ten  miles  in 
an  hour.  (Levett  in  a  match  with  Frost,  which 
came  off  on  the  22d  of  March  1852,  at  Copen- 
hagen Fielda,  ran  10  miles  250  yards,  in  52'  53", 
and  Deerfoot  ran  11  mUes  740  yards,  at  Brompton, 
in  an  hour).  In  quadrupeds  there  are  various 
paces  besides  walking,  which  are  known  as  trotting, 
cantering,  and  galloping ;  and  as  every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  paces  of  the  horse,  we  shall  take 
that  animal  as  our  illustration.  In  trotting,  the 
horse  moves  its  legs  in  pairs  diagonally.  Thus,  if  the 
left  fore  and  right  hind  leg  be  raised,  and  advanced 
first,  the  right  fore  and  left  hind  leg  wiU  be  raised 
the  instant  the  others  reach  the  ground.  In  fact,  in 
trotting,  the  first  pair  are  actuaUy  raised  before  the 
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other  legs  reaoli  the  ground,  so  that  there  ia  a 
minute  interval  when  aU  four  legs  are  raised  above 
the  ground  at  the  same  time.  The  velocity  acquired 
by  moving  the  leas  in  pairs  (as  in  running),  instead 
of  consecutively  (as  in  walking),  depends  upon  the 
circumstance,  that  in  trotting  each  leg  rests  on  the 
ground  during  a  short  time  and  swings  during  a 
long  time,  while  in  walking  the  swing  occupies  a 
short  period,  and  the  rest  a  comparatively  long  one. 
In  cantering,  the  animal,  after  advancing  the  two 
forte-legs  one  after  the  other,  brings  forward  the 
two  hiud-legs  simultaneously ;  and  when  this 
movement  is  greatly  urged,  the  fore-legs  are  raised 
together,  as  well  as  the  hind-legs,  and  the  pace 
then  becomes  the  gallop. 

In  leaping,  the  horse  raises  the  fore-legs  from  the 

f  round,  and  propels  the  body  upwards  and  forwards 
y  the  hind-legs  alone.  This  act  in  the  horse  is, 
however,  mainly  the  result  of  education,  and  those 
animals  that  leap  or  spring  upon  their  prey  (as  the 
members  of  the  oat  tribe)  crouch  before  leaping,  in 
order  to  throw  the  body  forward  with  the  greatest 
possible  force,  by  first  bending  all  the  limbs,  and 
then  suddenly  extending  them.  As  the  hind-legs 
are,  however,  the  essential  agents  in  leaping,  we 
observe  that  in  those'animals  whose  natural  mode 
of  progression  is  leaping — as  frogs,  hares,  kangaroos, 
&c. — ^the  hind-legs  are  much  longer,  and  more 
muscular  than  the  fore-legs.  Leaping  is  a  common 
mode  of  progression  in.  many  short-legged  birds 
(blackbirds,  thrushes,  finches,  sparrows,  &c.),  in 
which  the  step  would  be  extremely  short  if  per- 
formed by  moving  the  legs  alternately.  There  is 
also  a  large  number  of  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers, 
fleas,  &c.,  whose  ordinary  mode  of  progression  is  by 
leaps ;  and  it  is  ia  this  class  of  animals  that  the 
leaping  power  is  developed  ,to  its  greatest  extent. 
The  common  flea,  for  example,  can  leap  200  times 
its  own  length.  While  fleas,  locusts,  and  grass- 
hoppers leap  by  means  of  their  long  and  strong 
hind-legs ;  other  insects,  as  the  Poduridce,  or  spring- 
tails,  possess  a  forked  tail,  which  they  bend  beneath 
the  body,  and  which,  when  suddenly  extended, 
propels  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 

GlimMng,  is  i  merely  walking  on  an  inclined  or 
vertical  surface.  It  is  usually  accomplished  by 
means  of  sharp  nails  or  claws,  as  in  the  cat-tribe, 
the  lizards,  &o.  In  many  birds,  as  the  woodpeckers, 
parrots,  &c.,  the  toes  are  arranged  in  two  divisions, 
so  as  to  grasp  branches  in  the  manner  of  a  hand. 
Bears  and  sloths  use  their  arms  for  climbing,  while 
monkeys  use  their  hands,  and  in  some  cases  their 
tails.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few  cases,  as  in  the  sloth, 
that  this  is  the  ordinary  method  of  progression. 

The  act  of  fiying  in  the  bird  is  accomplished  by 
the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two  anterior  limbs,  the 
wings,  much  as  leaping  is  by  that  of  the  two  posterior 
limbs.  See  Flying  ;  Birds.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  estimate  the  velocity  at  which  dif- 
ferent birds  can  fly.  Whether,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  eider-duck  can  fly  90,  and  the  hawk  150  miles 
in  an  hoiir,  is  very  questionable;  but  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  carrier-pigeons  can  accomplish  from 
38  to  42  nules  in  that  time. 

The  bats  are  the  only  mammals  which  possess  a 
true  power  of 'flight.  For  a  description  of  their 
organs  and  mode  of  flight,  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  Bat,  where  will  also  be  found  a  notice  of 
the  false  claims  of  some  other  mammals,  as  the 
so-called  flying-squirrel,  to  the  possession  of  true 
flight.  Similarly,  the  actions  of  the  flying  lizard 
and  of  the  flying-fish  are  not  true  flight.  In  no 
class  of  animals  is  the  mechanism  of  fli^t  so  perfect 
as  in  insects.  The  dragon-fly,  for  example,  can  out- 
strip the  swallow ;  and  can  do  more  in  the  air  than 
any  bird,  as  it  can  fly  backwards  and  sidelong, 


to  right  or  left,  as  well  as  forwards  without  turning. 
The  wings  of  insects,  of  which  there  may  be  either 
one  or  two  pair,  are  analogous  (as  instruments  of 
motion)  to  the  feathered  wings  of  birds,  but  are 
regarded  3&  homologous  to  (or  in  their  essential 
nature)  branohiae  or  respiratory  organs.  For  details 
regarding,  the  mechanism  employed  in  their  aerial 
progression  bjr  insects,  see  Insects. 

Swimming  is  the  mode  of  progression  employed 
by  most  aquatic  animals.  It  mainly  differs  from 
flying  in  this  respect,  that  water  being  much  more 
dense  than  air,  and  the  body  of  the  animal  being 
nearly  of  the  same  weight  as  the  water  it  displaces, 
very  little  effort  is  required  to  keep  the  animal  from 
sinking,  and  hence  almost  the  whole  of  the  muscular 
force  can  be  employed  in  progression.  In  fishes, 
the  locomotive  organs  consist  of  the  fins  and  taU, 
the  latter  being  the  great  propelling  organ.  The 
swimtming  of  a  fish  has  been  correctly  compared 
to  the  motion  of  a  boat  propelled  by  a  single  oar  or 
scull  at  the  stern.  In  the  same  manner  as  a  suc- 
cession of  strokes  alternately  right  and  left  propels 
the  boat  straight  forwards,  so  Sie  fish  advances  by 
striking  alternately  right  and  left  with  its  taU. 
The  caudal  fin,  in  which  the  tail  ends,  is  vertical  in 
fishes,  and  is  usually  considerably  forked,  when 
there  is  great  speed.  The ,  ventral  fins  are  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  fish  in  its  proper  position, 
with  the  back  upwards,  as  is  shewn  by  a  well-known 
experiment  of  Borelli,  who,  after  cutting  off  these 
fins,  restored  the  living  fish  to  the  water,  when  it 
roUed  from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man.  The 
air-bladder  with  which  many  fishes  are  provided, 
and  which  they  can  distend  and  contract  at  pleasure, 
facilitates  their  swimming  by  enabling  them  to 
modify  their  specific  gravity.  Most  terrestrial 
mammals,  excepting  man,  swim  at  once  the  first 
time  they  find  themselves  in  deep  water.  The 
reason  ^of  this  is,  that  their  limbs  move  in  water 
precisely  as  they  do  on  land,  and  no  new  action 
either  as  regards  direction  or  order  is  required,  as  is 
the  case  with  man,  to  enable  them  to  swim.  Those 
which  frequent  the  water,  as  seals,  otters,  and 
beavers,  have  webbed  feet  like  ducks  and  other 
palmiped  birds,  the  toes  being  united  by  membranes, 
which,  when  expanded,  act  as  paddles.  A  large 
number  of  invertebrate  animals  i  move  chiefly  by 
swimming.  Thus  lobsters  move  by  means  of  a 
vertical  motion  of  the  taU,  and  many  of  the  crabs  by 
means  of  their  posterior  legs,  which  are  fashioned 
like  oars.  Many  insects  swim  with  their  legs, 
which  are  fringed  with  hairs  to  give  additional 
surface.  The  cuttle-fish  uses  its  long  arms  as  oars, 
and  darts  through  the  water  with  exteeme  rapidity ; 
while  other  moUuscs  erect  sail-like  organs,  by  which 
they  are  propelled  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
SwiMMiNe,  as  a  gynmastio  exercise,  is  described  in 
a  separate  article. 

Notices  of  the  more  special  modes  of  progression 
win  be  found  under  a  variety  of  heads.  See 
Ckustaoba,  Serpents,  Worms. 

MOTION,  in  Plants.  See  Irritability  and 
Spobe. 

MOTIVE,  or  MOTIVO,  in  a  musical  composi- 
tion, means  the  principal  subject  on  which  the 
movement  is  constructed,  and  which,  during  the 
movement,  is  constantly  appearing  in  one  or  other 
of  the  parts,  either  complete  or  modified.  In  elabo- 
rate and  long  compositions  there  are  also  secondary 
motives. 

MOTLEY,  John  Lothrop,  LL.D.,  D.O.L.,  &o., 
American  historian,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  15,  1814.  After  graduating  at  Har- 
vard University,  he  spent  a  year  at  Gijttingen, 
another  at  Berlin,  and  travelled  in  Italy  and  other 
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parts  of  Southern  Europe.  Returning  to  America, 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1837 ;  but  preferring  literature,  he  wrote  a  historical 
romance,  entitled  Mortoris  Hope  (1839),  which  had 
little  success.  In  1840,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  secretary  of  legation  to  the  American  Embassy 
to  Russia,  but  soon  resigned,  and  in  1849,  published 
another  unsuccessful  novel,  entitled  Merry  Mount, 
a  Bomance  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  He  attracted 
attention,  however,  by  some  valuable  historical 
essays  for  American  reviews,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  one  on  De  Tocqueville  s  Democracy  in 
America,  and  another  on  'Peter  the  Great;'  and 
having  planned  a  history  of  Holland,  he  proceeded 
to  Europe  for  materials,  and  after  five  years'  labour, 
published  in  1856  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
which  had  an  immediate  and  marked  success,  was 
translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German,  and 
caused  him  to  be  elected  to  the  French  Institute 
and  many  learned  societies  in  Europe,  and  to  receive 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Harvard,  and 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  from  Oxford  University.  He 
has  since  been'  engaged  on  a  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  of  which  two  volumes  were  published 
in  1860. 

MOTRI'L,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  and  35  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  in  a,  richly  productive  district  about  3  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  covered 
with  vines,  and  the  tovm  is  tropical  in  its  aspect. 
Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  principal  employ- 
ments of  the  inhabitants.    Pop.  12,850. 

MO'TTO,  in  Heraldry,  a  word  or  short  sentence 
which  forms  an  accompaniment  to  a  coat-of-arms, 
crest,  or  household  badge.  Mottoes  were  origiually 
attached  to  the  badge  when  the  family  had  one,  or 
to  the  crest  where  there  was  no  badge.  In  later 
heraldry,  the  practice  is  to  place  the  motto  in  an 
esorol  either  over  the  crest  or  below  the  shield.  A 
motto  is  sometimes  a  religious  or  moral  sentiment, 
as  '  Gardez  la  f oi,'  '  Humanitate ; '  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  heroic  exclamation  or  war-cry,  '  Courage 
sans  peur,'  '  Forward.'  In  a  great  many  cases  it 
bears  reference  to  the  crest,  badge,  or  some  bearing 
of  the  escutcheon ;  thiis,  Stuart,  Earl  of  Moray,  has 
for  crest  a  pelican  wounding  herself,  and  for  motto, 
'  Salus  per  Christum  Redemptorem ; '  and  not  a  few 
mottoes  are  punning  allusions  to  the  family  name — 
as  Soudamore,  '  Scuto  amoris  Divini ; '  Vernon, 
'  Ver  non  semper  viret ; '  '  Fare,  fac,'  for  Fairfax ; 
and  '  Time  Deum,  cole  regem,'  for  Coleridge.  Two 
mottoes  are  sometimes  used  by  the  same  family — 
one  above  the  crest,  the  other  below  the  shield. 
The  motto,  '  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,'  which  accompanies 
the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  war-cry,  and  was  used  in  England  at  least 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Its  origin  has 
been  assigned  to  a  saying  of  Richard  I.,  'Not  we, 
but  God  and  our  right  have  vanquished  France.' 

MOU'FFLON,  or  MU'SMON  {Ovis  or  Caprovis 
Musimon),  the  wild-sheep  of  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
Cypnis,  Greece,  &o.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
fallow-deer,  covered  with  hair  and  not  with  wool, 
except  that  hair  of  a  somewhat  wooUy  character 
appears  in  winter.  The  upper  parts  are  brownish, 
the  imder  parts  whitish;  the  hair  of  the  neck  is 
long;  the  tail  is  very  short.  The  horns  of  the 
male  are  very  large,  approaching  to  those  of  the 
Argali.  The  M.  lives  chiefly  in  the  higher  parts  of 
mountainous  regions,  and  is  not  easily  approached 
by  the  hunter. 

MOULD,  or  MOULDINSSS,  the  common  name 

of  many  minute  fungi  which  make  their  appearance, 

often  in  crowded  multitudes,  on  animal  and  vegetable 

substances,  either  in  a  decaying  or  in  a  living  but 
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morbid  state.   To  the  naked  eye,  they  often  seem  like 

patches  or  masses  of  fine  cobweb,  and  are  discovered 

by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  threads  more  or  less 

distinctly  jointed,  sometimes  branched.   Some  species 

of  M.  occur  on  many  different  substances ;  others 

seem  to  be  peculiar  to   substances  of   particular 

kinds,    as    decaying    pears,  decaying    goui'ds,  &c. 

Some    of    the    moulds 

belong  to  the  suborder 

of  fungi  called  Physo- 

mycetes.      See    Fungi. 

One    of    these  is    the 

Common    M.     (Mucor 

mucedo),  so  plentifully 

found  on  fruit,  paste, 

preserves,     &c.,    in    a 

state  of  incipient  decay, 

the  progress  of  which 

it  hastens.     It  consists 

of   cobweb-like    masses 

rise  many  short  stems, 


Common  Mould  [Mucor 
mucedo),  highly  magnified. 


of  threads,  from  which 
each  bearing  at  the  top 
a  roundish  membranous  blackish  spore-case. — A 
nearly  allied,  and  also  very  common  species,  is 
Ascopliora  mucedo,  which  forms  a,  bluish  M.  on 
bread.  From  a  spreading  cobweb-Kke  bed  rise 
long  slender  branches,  terminated  by  spore-cases, 
of  which  the  vesicle  collapses  into  the  form  of 
a  little  pileus. — An  interesting  species  of  M., 
remarkable  for  its  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  colours 
— at  first  white,  then  yellow,  with  orange  spore- 
cases,  then  shining  green  or  olive,  and  with  threads 
often  several  inches  long — grows  on  fatty  sub- 
stances.— Other  species  of  M.  are  ranked  among 
Hyphomycetes,  a  suborder  of  Fungi,  having  a 
floccose  thallus  and  naked  spores.  One  of  these  is 
the  Bute  M.  {Aspergillus  glaums),  which  imparts  to 
cheese  a  fiavour  so  agreeable  to  epicures,  and 
perhaps  marks  it  as  in  a  condition  most  suitable  for 
promoting  the  digestion  of  other  aliments,  of  which 
epicures  eat  too  much.  Advantage  is  often  taken 
of  the  fact,  that  a  small  portion  of  cheese  affected 
with  M.  will  speedily  infect  sound  cheese  into  which 
it  may  be  introduced.  It  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  propagation  of  these  fungi  is  ever  desired 
and  sought  after  by  man. — Snow  M.  (Lanosa  niva- 
lis) is  found  on  grasses,  and  especially  on  barley 
and  rye  beneath  snow,  often  destroying  whole  crops. 
It  appears  in  white  patches  of  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter,  which  finally  become  red  as  if  dusted  with 
red  powder. 

Even  living  animals  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
fungi  of  this  kind.  Silk-worms  are  killed  in  great 
numbers  by  one  called  Muscabdine  (q.  v.),  or  Silk- 
worm Rot.  Such  fungi  are  sometimes  developed 
on  the  mucous  membrane  and  in  internal  cavities  of 
vertebrated  animals  ;  and  on  the  bodies  of  inverte- 
brated  animals,  as  the  common  house-fly,  which,  in 
the  end  of  autumn,  when  it  becomes  languid,  often 
dies  from  this  cause.  Even  strongly-scented  sub- 
stances, if  moist,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  M.  of 
one  kind  or  other ;  nor  are  strong  poisons,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  a  sufficient  safeguard.  Asco- 
phora  mucedo  springs  up  readily  in  paste  full  of 
corrosive  sublimate ;  and  the  mycelium  of  moulds  is 
found  in  strong  arsenical  solutions.  The  only  sure 
preventive  of  M.  is  dryness.  Many  of  the  moulds 
vegetate  in  liquids,  but  do  not  attain  their  perfect 
development,  only  appearing  as  filamentous  and 
flocculent  mycelia.  The  Vinegar  Plant  (q.  v.)  is  an 
instance  of  this  kind. 

Mildews  and  Moulds  are  very  nearly  allied. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  fungi  are  produced 
is  marvellous.  '  In  favourable  circumstances,  a 
plant  will  pass  through  every  stage  of  growth  to 
perfect  maturation  of  its  seeds  in  less  than  two 
days,  the  threads  which  sustain  the  ripe  sporangia 
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being  so  long,  and  yot  so  delicate,  as  to  make  it  a 
marvel  that  they  can  remain  erect.' — (Berkeleii). 

MOULD,  the  model  or  pattern  from  which 
workmen  execute  mouldings,  ornaments,  &c.  Also, 
the  shape  or  bed  in  which  metal  and  other  castings 
are  made. 

MOULDINGS,  the  curved  and  plane  surfaces 
used  as  ornaments  in  cornices,  panels,  arches,  &c., 
and  in  all  enriched  apertures  in  buildings.  In  classic 
architecture  the  mouldings  are  few  in  number,  and 


Classic  Mouldings, 

definitely  fixed  in  their  forms.  There  are  eight  kinds 
of  these  regular  mouldings,  viz.,  the  Cyma,  tiie  Ovolo 
(or  Echinus),  the  Talon,  the  Cavetto,  the  Torus,  the 
Astragal,  the  Scotia,  and  the  Fillet  (q.  v.)  ;  and  each 
of  these  mouldings  has  its  proper  place  assigned  to 
it  in  each  order.  See  Column.  In  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  all  other  styles,  the  mouldings  are  not 
reduced  to  a  system  as  in  the  Greek  and  Koman 
styles,  but  may  be  used  in  every  variety  of  form  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  artist.  Certain  forms  generally 
prevail  at  one  period  in  any  style.  Thus,  in  Gothic 
architecture,  the  date  of  a  building  may  in  many 
instances  be  determined  by  the  form  of  the  mouldings. 
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Various  Mouldings. 

The  Norman  mouldings  were  very  simple  in  outline, 
and  frequently  enriched  with  the  zigzag  and  billet 
ornaments.     Fig.  1  is  a  common  Norman  form. 

In  the  early  English  style,  the  mouldings  are  also 
simple  in  outline,  and  are  usually  arranged  in  rect- 
angular divisions,  as  in  fig.  3,  and  consist  of 
alternate  rounds  and  hollows.  In  late  examples 
of  this  style,  the  fillet  was  introduced  (iig.  2),  and 


led  to  the  more  elaborate  form  of  mouldings  during 
the  Decorated  period  (fig.  4). 

The  mouldings  of  the  perpendicular  style  are 
generally  flatter  and  thinner  than  the  preceding, 
and  have  large  hoUows  separated  by  narrow  fillets, 
which  produce  a  meagre  effect. 

Each  of  these  styles  has  its  peculiar  ornaments 
and  style  of  foliage ;  and  when  these  are  used  along 
with  the  mouldings,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  approximate  date  of  a  building. 

MOULINS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  AUier,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Allier,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of 
13  arches,  lies  213  miles,  by  railway,  south-east  of 
Paris,  and  95  miles  north-west  of  Lyon.  M.  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Bourbonnais.  It  is  a  clean, 
well-built  town,  with  pretty  promenades.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
(for  the  enlargement  of  which  the  sum  of  one  and 
a  half  million  francs  was  granted  in  1852),  the 
museum,  the  theatre,  the  public  library  containing 
20,000  vols.,  the  new  town-house,  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  and  the  college.  Of  the  old  castle,  built  by 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  in  1530,  only  a  square  tower 
remains,  which  is  used  as  a  prison.  M.  carries  on 
trade  in  coal,  wood,  iron,  grain,  wine,  oil,  and 
cattle.    Pop.  15,471. 

MOULMEI'N,  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces  (q.  v.),  situated  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  Salween,  Gyne,  and  Attaran,  in  16° 
29'  N.  lat.,  and  97°  38'  E.  long.  M.,  one  of  th^ 
healthiest  stations  in  India,  is  a  pretty  specimen 
of  an  eastern  town.  It  is  divided  into  five  districts, 
each  of  which  is  under  a  goung  or  native  head  of 
police.  The  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  shaded 
with  trees,  principally  of  the  acacia  tribe,  and  the 
glossy  jack  is  often  seen  half  covering  a  native 
house,  its  great  fruit,  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
ripening  in  the  sun.  The  principal  street,  about  3 
nules  in  length,  runs  due  north  and  south,  and  parallel 
with  the  river  Salween.  The  native  houses  are 
constructed  in  the  usual  Burman  style  of  bamboo, 
and  a  thatch  made  of  the  leaf  of  the  water-palm. 
AU  are  raised  on  piles,  according  to  the  universal 
custom  of  the  country.  Men  walk  about  with  the 
green  paper  chattah,  or  Chinese  umbrella,  used 
throughout  the  provinces  ;  the  gliarie,  or  India  cab, 
dashes  along,  the  attendant  imp  revelling  in  heat 
and  dust. 

M.  is  backed  by  a  fine  range  of  hills,  on  whose 
heights  flash  the  gilded  spires  of  innumerable 
pagodas  ;  and  here,  too,  are  built  many  pretty  resi- 
dences, commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  river, 
and  adjacent  country,  which  for  picturesque  beauty 
and  varied  scenery  has  few  equals.  M.  boasts 
various  churches,  chapels,  and  missionary  establish- 
ments, several  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions, substantial  barracks,  a  general  hospital,  pubUc 
library,  &c..  Vessels  drawmg  10  feet  of  water 
can  come  up  to  M.,  under  charge  of  pilots  from 
Amherst,  and  at  spring-tide  ships  of  any  toimage 
may  reach  the  town.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
is  at  that  time  from  20  to  23  feet.  The  population 
of  M.  is  on  the  increase  In  the  census  of  1855 
— 1856  it  is  given  as  follows : 

Number  of  Men, 18,021 

If        Women 11,(110 

ir        Children,       ....       14,052 

43,683 

Besides  the  Burmans  proper,  the  inhabitants  of 
M.  include  Eiu-asians  or  half-casts,  Taliens,  Chinese, 
Shans,  Karens,  Armenians,  Jews,  Malays,  and  natives 
of  Hindustan. 

M.  possesses  great  facilities  for  ship-building,  and 
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many  fine  vessels  have  lately  been  constructed  in 
the  building-yards  of  Tavoyzoo  and  Mopoon.  The 
principal  exports  from  M.  are  teak-timber  and  rice ; 
the  imports  consist  of  general  merchandise,  chiefly 
piece-goods,  hardware,  provisions,  and  sundries. 

The  Tenasserim  and  Martaban  Directory;  Winter's 
Six  Months  in  British  Burmah  (Lond.  1858)  ; 
Marshall's  Four  Tears  in  BurTnah  (Lond.  1860) ; 
personal  observation. 

MOULTING-  is  the  term  applied  by  naturalists 
to  the  periodical  exuviation,  or  throwing  off  of 
certaitt  struotiures,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of 
an  epithelial  or  epidermic  character.  Thus,  in  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Articulata,  the  external 
covering  is  thrown  off,  and  replaced  many  times 
during  life.  In  some  of  the  minute  Bntomostracous 
Crustacea  of  our  pools,  a  process  of  moulting, 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  crabs  and  lobsters, 
occurs  every  two  or  three  days,  even  when  the 
animals  seein  to  have  attained  their  full  growth. 
In  the  crabs,  in  which  the  process  has  been  carefully 
observed,  the  exuvium,  or  cast-off  shell,  consists  not 
only  of  the  entu-e  external  covering,  including  even 
the  faceted  membrane  which  forms  the  anterior 
coat  of  the  compound  eyes,  but  also  carries  with  it  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  plates  to 
which  the  muscles  are  attached.  During  growth,  this 
moxilting  takes  place  as  often  as  the  body  becomes 
too  large  for  the  shell;  and  after  the  animal  has 
attained  its  full  size,  it  is  found  to  occur  at  least 
once  a  year,  at  the  reproductive  season.  During 
the  early  growth  of  insects,  spiders,  centipedes,  &c., 
a  similar  moult  is  frequently  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  but  after  they  have  attained  their  full 
size,  no  further  moulting  takes  place.  In  the  Verte- 
hrata  we  have  examples  of  as  complete  a  moulting, 
and  replacement  of  new  skin,  among  frogs  and 
serpents  as  occurs  in  the  Articulata,  the  whole 
epidermis  being  thrown  off  at  least  once,  and,  in 
some  instances,  several  times  yearly.  In  bu-ds,  the 
feathers  are  periodically  cast  off  and  renewed ;  in 
mammals  generally,  the  hair  is  regularly  shed  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year;  and  in  the  deer  tribe 
the  casting  off  and  renewal  of  the  antlers  must  be 
regarded  as  a  special  example  of  moxilting.  In  man, 
the  continual  exuviation  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 
epidermis  is  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  on  a  more  general  scale  in  the  lower 
animals. 

MOU'LTEIE,  FoKT,  a  fortress  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  Harbour,  South 
Carolina,  celebrated  for  the  repulse  of  a  British 
squadron  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  January 
28,  1776.  The  fort,  at  that  time,  was  hastily  built 
of  Palmetto  logs  and  sand,  with  31  guns  and  435 
men.  The  spongy  wood  of  the  palmetto  was  found 
to  resist  the  cannon  balls  perfectly.  The  fort  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  in  April  1861,  took  part 
in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  active  hostilities  in  the  civil  war  of 
secession. 

MOUND  (Lat.  mundus),  in  Heraldry,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  globe,  siirmounted 
with  a  cross  (generally)  pattge. 
As  a  device,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  and  to  have  been 
intended  to  represent  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Christianity  over  the 
world.  The  royal  crown  of 
England  is  surmounted  by  a 
mound,  which  first  appears  on 
the  seal  of  William  the  Con- 
queror,    though      the     globe 
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without  the  cross  was  used  earlier. 
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MOUNT,  in  Heraldry.  When  the  lower  part  of 
the  shield  is  occupied  with  a  representation  of  ground 
slightly  raised,  and  covered  with  grass,  this  is  called 
a  mount  in  base;  e.g..  Argent, 
on  a  mount  in  base,  a  grove  of 
trees  ppr. — Walkinshaw  of  that 
Ilk,  Scotland. 

MOUNT  VE'ENON,  the 
seat  and  tomb  of  George 
Washington,  first  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Potomac,  in  Virginia,  15  miles 
below  Washington.  The  resi- 
dence of  Washington,  finely 
situated  on  the  rising  bank  of  the  river,  and  his 
tomb,  with  an  estate  of  200  acres,  have  been  pur- 
chased by  a  patriotic  society  of  ladies,  to  be  kept 
as  a  place  of  pubKo  resort,  and  a  memorial  of  the 
'  Father  of  his  country.' 

MOUNTAIN  ASH.    See  PvOWAN. 

MOUNTAIN  LIMESTONE,  the  basement  rock 
of  the  carboniferous  series  in  the  south  of  England 
and  in  Wales.  It  consists  of  a  calcareous  rook  loaded 
with  marine  remains,  the  greater  part  of  the  rock 
being  made  up  bodily  of  corals,  crinoids,  and  shells. 
It  has  a  variable  thickness,  sometimes  reaching  as 
much  as  900  feet.  In  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  the  marine  limestones  are  not  separated 
from,  but  alternate  with  the  coal-bearing  strata. 
See  Caebonlferous  System. 

MOUNTAINS.  The  number  and  altitude  of 
the  mountains  of  the  globe  are  so  great  that  they 
form  almost  everywhere  prominent  objects,  and 
operate  to  a  large  extent  in  modifying  the  climatic 
conditions  of  every  country  in  the  world.  Yet  the 
amount  of  sohd  material  so  raised  above  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  the  land  is  not  so  much  as  might  be 
expected.  Kemembering  that  elevated  plateaus  of 
great  extent  occur  in  several  regions,  and  that  the 
general  surface  of  the  earth  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  sea-level,  it  has  been  estimated  that  were 
the  whole  dry  land  reduced  to  a  uniform  level,  it 
would  form  a  plain  having  an  elevation  of  1800  feet 
above  the  sea.  And  were  these  sohd  materials 
scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of;  the  globe,  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the  resulting  level 
would  be  considerably  below  the  present  surface  of 
the  sea,  inasmuch  as  the  mean  height  of  the  dry 
land  most  probably  does  not  exceed  one-fifteenth 
of  the  mean  depth  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

Mountains,  and  especially  mountain-chains,  sub- 
serve important  uses  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  water  system  of 
the  world.  They  are  at  once  the  great  collectors 
and  distributors  of  water.  In  the  passage  of 
moisture-charged  winds  across  them,  the  moisture 
is  precipitated  as  rain  or  snow.  When  mountain- 
ranges  intersect  the  course  of  constant  winds  by 
thus  abstracting  the  moisture,  they  produce  a  moist 
country  on  the  windward-side,  and  a  comparatively 
dry  and  arid  one  on  the  leeward.  This  is  exem- 
plified in  the  Andes,  the  precipitous  western  surface 
of  which  has  a  different  aspect  from  the  sloping 
eastern  plains;  and  so  also  the  greater  supply  of 
moisture  on  the  southern  sides  of  the  Himalayas 
brings  the  snow-line  5000  feet  Ipwer  than  on  the 
northern  side.  Above  a  certain  height  the  moisture 
falls  as  snow,  and  a  range  of  snow-clad  summits 
would  form  a  more  effectual  separation  between  the 
plains  on  either  side  than  would  the  widest  ocean, 
were  it  not  that  transverse  valleys  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  which  open  up  a  pass,  or  way  of  transit, 
at  a  level  below  the  snow-line.  But  even  these 
would  not  prevent  the  range  being  an  impassable 
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barrier,  if  the  temperate  regions  contained  as  lofty 
mountains  as  the  tropics.  Mountain-ranges,  how- 
ever, decrease  in  height  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles  in  relation  to  the  snow-line. 

The  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
generalise  on  the  distribution  of  mountains  on  the 
globe  have  hitherto  been  almost  imsucoessful.  In 
America,  the  mountains  take  a  general  direction 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  meridian,  and  for  a 
distance  of  8280  miles,  from  Patagonia  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  form  a  vast  and  precipitous  range  of  lofty 
mountains,  which  follow  the  coast-line  in  South 
America,  and  spread  somewhat  out  in  North  Ame- 
rica, presenting  everywhere  throughout  their  course 
a  tendency  to  separate  into  two  or  more  parallel 
ridges,  and  giving  to  the  whole  continent  the 
"  character  of  a  precipitous  and  lofty  western  border, 
gradually  lowering  into  an  immense  expanse  of 
eastern  lowlands.  In  the  Old  World,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  single  well-defined  continuous 
chain  connected  with  the  coast-line.  The  principal 
ranges  are  grouped  together  in  a  Y-shaped  ifonn, 
the  general  direction  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  New  World  chain.  The  centre  of  the  system 
in  the  Himalayas  is  the  highest  land  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. From  this,  one  arm  radiates  in  a  north- 
east direction,  and  terminates  in  the  high  land  at 
Behring  Straits :  the  other  two  take  a  westerly 
course ;  the  one  a  little  to  the  north,  through  the 
Caucasus,  Carpathians,  and  Alps,  to  the  Pyrenees ; 
the  other  more  to  the  south,  through  the  immense 
chain  of  Central  African  mountains,  and  terminating 


at  Sierra  Leone.  Most  of  the  principal  secondary 
ranges  have  generally  a  direction  more  or  less  at 
right  angles  to  this  great  mountain  tract. 

The  inquiiy  into  the  origin  of  mountains  is  one 
that  has  received  not  a  little  attention.  Geologists 
have  shewn  that  the  principal  agents  in  altering 
the  surface  of  the  globe  are  denudation,  which  is 
always  abrading  and  carrying  to  a  lower  level  the 
exposed  surfaces,  and  an  internal  force  which  is 
raising  or  depressing  the  existing  strata,  or  bringing 
imstratified  rocks  to  the  surface.  Whether  the 
changes  are  the  small  and  almost  imperceptible 
alterations  now  taJdng  place,  or  those  recorded  in 
the  mighty  mountains  and  deep  valleys  everywhere 
existing,  denudation  and  internal  force  are  the  great 
produomg  causes.  These  give  us  two  great  classes 
of  mountains. 

1.  MmmtaiTiS  produced  hy  denudation.  —  The 
extent  to  which  denudation  has  altered  the  surface 
of  the  globe  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  AU  the 
stratified  rocks  are  produced  by  its  action ;  but 
these  do  not  measure '  its  full  amount,  for  many 
of  these  beds  have  been  deposited  and  denuded, 
not  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly,  before  they 
reached  their  present  state.  Masses  of  rook 
more  indurated,  or  better  defended  from  the  wast- 
ing currents  than  those  around,  serve  as  indices  of 
the  extent  of  denudation.  The  most  remarkable  case 
of  this  kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that 
of  the  three  insulated  mountains  in  Koss-shire — Suil 
Veinn,  Coul  Beg,  and  Coul  More  (fig.  1) — which  are 
about  3000  feet  nigh.    The  strata  of  the  mountains 


Kg.  1. — Suil  Veinn,  Coul  Beg,  and  Coul  More. — From  Murohison's  Siluria :  London,  J.  Murray. 


are  horizontal,  Uke  the  courses  of  masonry  in  a 
pyramid,  and  their  deep  red  colour  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  cold  bluish  hue  of  the  gneiss 
which  forms  the  plain,  and  on  whose  upturned 
edges  the  mountain-beds  rest.  It  seems  very 
probable,  as  Hugh  Miller  suggests,  that  when  the 
formation  of  which  these  are  relics  (at  one  time 
considered  as  OldEed  Sandstone,  but  now  determined 
by  Sir  Koderick  Murchison  as  being  older  than 
SUurian),  was  first  raised  above  the  waves,  it 
covered,  with  an  amazing  thickness,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  from  Ben 
Lomond  to  the  Maiden  Paps  of  Caithness,  but  that 
subsequent  denudation  swept  it  all  away,  except 
in  circumscribed  districts,  and  in  detached  localities 
like  these  pyramidal  hiUs. 

2.  Mountains  produced  hy  internal  force. — These 
are  of  several  lands,  (a.)  Mountains  of  ejection, 
in  which  the  internal  force  is  confined  to  a  point,  so 
to  speak,  having  the  means  of  exhausting  itself 


through  an  opening  in  the  surface.  The  lava,  scorise, 
and  stones  ejected  at  this  opening  form  a  conical 
projection  which,  at  least  on  the  surface,  is  composed 
of  strata  sloping  away  from  the  crater.  Volcanoes 
are  mostly  isolated  conical  hills,  yet  they  chiefly 
occur  in  a  somewhat  tortuous  linear  series,  on 
the  mainland  and  islands  which  enclose  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean.  Vesuvius  and  the  other  European 
volcanoes  are  unconnected  with  this  immense  vol- 
canic tract.  (6.)  But  the  internal  force  may  be 
diffused  under  a  large  tract  or  zone,  which,  if 
it  obtain  no  relief  from  an  opening,  will  be  elevated 
in  the  mass.  When  the  upheaval  occurs  to  any 
extent,  the  strata  are  subjected  to  great  tension. 
If  they  can  bear  it,  a  soft  rounded  mountain-chain 
is  the  result ;  but  generally  one  or  more  series 
of  cracks  are  formed,  and  into  them  igneous 
rocks  are  pushed,  which,  rising  up  into  mountain- 
chains,  elevate  the  stratified  rocks  on  their  flanks, 
and  perhaps  as  parallel  ridges.     Thus,  the  Andes 
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consist  of  tlie  stratified  rooks  of  various  ages,  lying 
in  order  on  the  granite  and  porphyry  of  which  the 
mass  of  the  range  is  composed.  The  position  of  the 
strata  on  such  mountains  supplies  the  means  of  deter- 
mining, within  definite  limits,  the  period  of  upheavaL 
The  newest  strata  that  have  been  elevated  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  when  it  was  formed,  give 
a  date  antecedent  to  that  at  which  the  elevation 
took  place,  while  the  horizontal  strata  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  supply  one  subsequent  to  that  event. 
Thus,  the  principal  chain  of  the  Alps  was  raised 


Fig.  2. — Principal  System  of  the  Alps  : 

1,  Granitic  rocks;  2,  Palaeozoic;  3,  Secondary;  4,  Tertiary; 

5,  Kecent. 

during  the  period  between  the  deposition  of  the 
Tertiary  and  that  of  the  older  recent  deposits. 
(c.)  But  there  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the 
upheaving  internal  force  operates,  viz.,  where  it 
does  not  act  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  but 
rather  obliquely,  and,  as  it  were,  pushes  the  solid 
strata  forwards,  causing  them  to  rise  in  huge  folds, 
which,  becoming  permanent,  form  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  in  its  present 
solid  and  brittle  condition,  is  thus  curved,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  shock  of  every  earth- 
quake ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  trembling  of  the 
earth  is  produced  by  the  progress  of  a  wave  of  the 
solid  crust;  that  the  destruction  of  buildings  is 
caused  by  the  undulation ;  and  that  the  wave  has 
been  so  evident,  that  it  has  been  described  as  pro- 
ducing a  sickening  feeling  on  the  observer,  as  if  the 
land  were  but  tmn  ice  heaving  over  water.  This 
mode  of  mountain  formation  has  been  explained, 
when  treating  of  the  Appalachians   (q.  v.),  which 


Fig.  3. — The  System  of  the  Netherlands : 

1, Silurian;  2,  Coal  Measures ;  3,  New  Red  Sandstone;  4,  Oolite; 

5,  Chalk. 

were  thus  formed.  Many  other  ranges  have  had 
a  similar  origin,  as  some  in  Belgium  and  in  the 
Southern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr  Carruthers. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  last  two  classes  the 
parallel  ridges  were  produced  at  the  same  time. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  has  generalised  this,  maintaining 
that  all  parallel  ridges  or  fissures  are  synchronous ; 
and  on  this  he  based  a  system  of  mountain-structure, 
which  is  too  universal  and  too  geometrical  to  be 
true.  The  synchronism  of  parallel  fissures  had  been 
noticed  by  Werner,  and  it  is  now  received  as  a  first 
principle  in  mining.  The  converse  is  also  held  to  be 
generally  true,  that  fissures  differing  in  direction 
differ  also  in  age;  yet  divergence  from  a  centre, 
and  consequent  want  of  parallelism,  as  in  the  case 
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of  volcanoes,  may  be  an  essential  characteristic  of 
contemporaneity.  Nevertheless,  Elie  de  Beaumont 
has  classified  the  mountains  of  the  world  according 
to  this  parallelism,  holding  that  the  various  groups 
are  synchronous.  The  parallelism  does  not  consist 
in  having  the  same  relations  to  the  points^  of  the 
compass — for  these,  as  regards  north  and  south, 
would  be  far  from  parallel — but  is  estimated  in  its 
relation  to  some  imaginary  great  circle,  which  being 
drawn  round  the  globe  would  divide  it  into  equju 
hemispheres.  Such  circles  he  calls  Great  Circles  of 
Reference.  But  beyond  this,  he  goes  a  step  further, 
and  proposes  a  more  refined  classification,  depending 
on  a  principle  of  geometrical  symmetry,  which  he 
believes  he  has  discovered  among  his  great  circles 
of  reference.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  his 
geometrical  speculations  have  little  foundation  in 
nature. 

MOUENE  MOUNTAINS.  See  Down,  County 
or. 

MOUBNING,  a  particular  habit  worn  to  express 
grief,  especially  for  the  decease  of  friends.  The 
usages  regarding  mourning  have  varied  much  at 
different  times  and  in  different  coimtries.  Among 
the  Jews,  the  duration  of  mourning  for  the  dead  was 
generally  7,  but  sometimes  protracted  to  30  days ; 
and  the  external  indications  of  sorrow  consisted  in 
weeping,  tearing  the  clothes,  smiting  the  breast, 
cutting  off  the  hair  and  beard,  lying  on  the  ground, 
walking  barefoot,  and  abstaining  from  washing  and 
anointing  themselves.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
period  was  30  days,  except  in  Sparta,  where  it 
was  limited  to  10.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased 
secluded  themselves  from  the  public  eye,  wore  a 
coarse  black  dress,  and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their 
hair  as  a  sign  of  grief.  Among  the  Eomans,  the 
colour  of  mourning  for  both  sexes  was  black  or  dark- 
blue  mider  the  republic.  Under  the  empire,  the 
women  wore  white,  black  continuing  to  be  the 
colour  for  men,  who  did  not  cut  off  the  hair  or 
beard  as  in  Greece.  Men  wore  their  mourning  only 
a  few  days  ;  women  a  year,  when  for  a  husband  or 
parent.  Tlie  time  of  mourning  was  often  shortened 
by  a  victory  or  other  happy  public  event,  the  birth 
of  a  child,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  family  festival.  A 
pubUo  calamity,  such  as  a,  defeat,  or  the  death  of 
an  emperor  or  person  of  note,  occasioned  a  public 
mourning,  which  involved  a  total  cessation  of  busi- 
ness, called  Justitium.  In  modern  Europe,  the 
ordinary  colour  for  mourning  is  black ;  in  Turkey, 
violet ;  in  China,  white ;  m  Egypt,  yellow ;  in 
Ethiopia,  brown.  It  was  white  in  Spain  until  1498. 
Mourning  is  worn  of  different  depth,  and  for 
different  periods  of  time,  according  to  the  nearness 
of  relationship  of  the  deceased.  On  the  death  of  a 
sovereign  or  member  of  the  reigning  house,  a  court 
mourning  is  ordered ;  and  in  this  country,  it  is 
usual  at  the  same  time  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  a  general  mourning. 

In  Scotch  Law,  if  a  husband  die,  whether  solvent 
or  insolvent,  the  widow  will  be  entitled  to  a  prefer- 
able payment  out  of  the  assets  for  mournings 
suitable  to  his  rank.  And  the  same  privilege 
applies  to  mournings  for  such  of  the  children  as  are 
to  assist  at  the  funeral.  In  England,  there  is  no 
such  privilege  or  distinction. 

MOUSE  {Mus),  a  genus  of  rodent-  mammalia 
of  the  family  Muridce  (q.  v.),  having  three  simple 
molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  with  tuberculated  sum- 
mits, the  upper  incisors  wedge-shaped,  the  lower 
compressed  and  pointed,  the  fore-feet  with  four 
toes  and  a  rudimentary  thumb,  the  hind-feet  five- 
toed;  the  tail  long,  nearly  destitute  of  hair,  and 
scaly.  This  genus  includes  Eats  (q.  v.)  and  mice ; 
the  smaller  species  bearing  the  latter  name. — The 
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Common  M.  {M.  muscalus)  is  perhaps  not  originally 
British,  although  now  so  abundant  everywhere.  It 
accompaniea  man  wherever  he  goes,  and  readily 
colonises  every  region,  arctic,  temperate,  or  tropical ; 
its  great  fecundity,  common  also  to  most  of  its 
congeners,  causing  means  to  be  employed  every- 
where for  the  prevention  of  its  excessive  multipli- 
cation. Aristotle  made  the  experiment  of  placwg 
a  pregnant  female  M.  in  a  closed  vessel  filled  with 
grain,  and  found  in  a  short  time  no  fewer  than  120 
mice  in  the  vessel.  Of  oats  and  mouse-traps  it 
seems  unnecessary  here  to  speak,  and  equally  imne- 
cessary  to  give  a  description  of  the  common  mouse. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species.  That 
generally  found  in  houses  is  smaller,  and  not  so 
dark  in  colour,  as  that  common  in  barns  and  farm- 
yards. A  white  variety  sometimes  occurs,  and  has 
been  perpetuated  in  a  half-domesticated  state.  The 
common  brown  kind  is,  however,  at  least  as  easily 
tamed,  and  readily  becomes  familiar  enough.  A 
pied  variety  is  not  uncommon  in  India. — Much 
has  been  written  about  the  singing  powers  of  the 
M. ;  it  being  asserted,  on  the  one  nand,  that  mice 
not  unfrequently  shew  a  strong  love  for  music, 
and  a  Jjower  of  imitating  the  song  of  birds  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  singing  of 
mice  is  merely  the  consequence  of  throat  disease. — 
The  M.  makes  a  nest  like  that  of  a  bird  in  the 
wainscot  of  a  wall,  among  the  chaff  or  feathers  of 
a  bed,  or  in  any  similar  situation.  The  litter  is 
generally  from  six  to  ten  in  number. — The  Wood 
M.,  or  LoNO-TAiLED  PiBLD  M.  {M.  sylvaticus),  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  Common  Mouse.    Its  tail  is 


Long-tailed  Field  Mouse  {Mus  sylvaticus)  and  Harvest 
Mouse  [Mus  messarim). 

longer ;  its  ears  are  also  longer ;  its  muzzle  rather 
longer ;  its  under-parts  lighter  in  colour,  than  in 
the  common  mouse.  It  is  abundant  throughout 
Britain  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
a  grievous  pest  in  gardens  and  fields.  It  lays  up 
stores  of  grain  and  other  food,  either  in  thick  tufts 
of  grass,  or  just  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  quantity  of  food  laid  up  in  such  stores  is  often 
wonderfully  large.  The  Field  M.  is  timid,  gentle, 
and  easily  tamed. — The  smallest  British  M.,  and 
the  smallest  British  quadruped,  is  the ,  Harvest 
M.  {M.  messoHus),  of  which  the  head  and  body 
are  only  2i  inches  in  length,  the  tail  being  almost 
equally  long,  and  to  some  degree  prehensile ;  the 
general  form  elongated  and  slender,  the  head  narrow. 


the  ears  not  large.  This  species  is  not  uncommon 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  England ;  it  is  also 
found  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  although  less 
frequently.  It  makes  its  nest  among  the  stalks  of 
wheat,  reeds,  or  other  grasses,  weaving  together  the 
leaves  and  panicles  of  grasses,  the  leaves  being  for 
this  purpose  cut  into  shreds  by  its  teeth.  The  nest 
is  a  very  curious  structure  formed  by  mere  inter- 
twining, without  cement  of  any  kind.  It  is  gene- 
rally suspended  among  the  stalks.  It  is  globular, 
or  nearly  so,  and  entrance  to  it  is  through  an 
opening,  which  almost  corapletehr  closes  up  again. 
— A  stul  smaller  species  of  M..\{M.  pumilus)  is  found 
in  the  south  of  Europe. — An  American  species,  the 
White-footed  M.  (M.  leucopus),  common  in  most 
parts  of  North  America,  and  intermediate  in  its 
habits  between  the  Common  M.  and  the  Field  M., 
is  said  to  depart  from  houses  whenever  either 
the  cat  or  the  brown  rat  appears  in  them. — The 
Barbary  M.  {M.  Barbarus)  approaches  in  size  to 
the  rats,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  longitudinally 
striped  fur. 

The  name  M.  is  often  popularly  given  to  animals 
considerably  different  from  the  true  mice,  as  the 
VoUs  (q.  v.). 

MOUSE-BAB  CHICKWBED  (Oerastium),  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Oaryophyllacece, 
having  five  sepals,  five  bifid  petals,  ten  stamens,  five 
styles,  and  a  capsule  bursting  at  the  top  with  ten 
teeth.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  tem- 
perate and  cold  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  among  the  most  common  weeds 
in  Britain ;  others,  having  larger  flowers,  are  occa- 
sionally planted  in  flower-borders  and  on  rock- 
works.  The  form  and  hairiness  of  the  leaves  of 
some  of  the  British  species  have  given  rise  to  the 
popular  name. 

MOUTH,  Diseases  op  the,  occur  in  different 
forms,  but  usually  begin  with  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  inflammation  may  be 
equally  diffused,  or  may  be  chiefly  or  entirely 
confined  to  the  mucous  follicles.  When  diffused, 
it  may  either  present  no  peculiar  secreted  product, 
or  the  surface  may  be  covered  with  a  curd-like 
secretion,  or  with  patches  of  false  membrane.  It 
may  further  be  attended  with  eruption,  ulceration, 
or  gangrene,  any  one  of  which  may  impress  a  special 
character  on  the  disease,  or  it  may  present  peculiar- 
ities from  the  nature  of  its  exciting  cause,  as  when 
it  accompanies  scm-vy,  or  is  the  result  of  mercurial 
action. 

The  following  are  the  principal  forms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth,  or  stomatitis  (Gr.  stoma,  the 
mouth),  as  it  is  termed  by  nosologists.  1.  Common 
Diffused  Inflammation,  which  appears  in  reddened, 
somewhat  elevated  patches,  and  sometimes  occupies 
large  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  mouth.  It  is  more 
commonly  a  complication  of  other  diseases  than  an 
original  affection.  When  of  the  latter  character,  it 
is  generally  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  irritants, 
as  by  scalding  xlriiiks,  corrosive  substances  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  accumulated  tartar  on  the 
necks  of  the  teeth,  &c.  In  ordinary  cases,  cooling 
and  demulcent  liquids  (such  as  cream  or  almond 
oil)  applied  locally,  an  occasional  saline  cathartic, 
with  a  soft  and  chiefly  farinaceous  diet,  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  necessary  treatment. 

2.  Diffused  Inflammation,  with  curd-lihe  exudation, 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  infants,  and  is  described 
under  its  popular  name  of  Thrush. 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  FoUicles,  and  Eruption  or 
Vesicular  Inflammation,  are  described  in  the 
article  ApthjE  (q.  v.). 

4.  In  Ulcerative  Inflammation,  Cancrum  Oris,  or 
Oanlcer,  an  ulceration   often  of   considerable  size, 
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witli  a  grayish  surface  and  an  inflamed  edge,  appears 
on  the  gums,  or  inside  of  the  cheeks  or  lips.  The 
swelling  of  the  adjacent  parts  is  often  so  consider- 
able, as  to  he  apparent  externally.  There  is  a 
copious  flow  of  saliva,  and  the  breath  is  very  offen- 
sive. The  disease  generally  occurs  in  children 
from  two  to  six  years  of  age.  The  ulcer  may 
continue  for  weeks,  or  even  months,  but  always 
yields  to  treatment.  The  febrile  symptoms  and  the 
constipation  which  are  usually  present,  must  bo 
combated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Perhaps  the  best 
general  method  of  treating  the  disease  is  by  the 
administration  of  chlorate  of  potash  (four  or  five 
grainis  in  sweetened  water  every  four  hours),  and  by 
frequently  washing  the  mouth  with  a  weak  tepid 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 

5.  The  preceding  affection  is  sometimes  the  first 
stage  of  a  much  more  serious  affection — viz.,  Gan- 
grene of  the  Mouth,  which  usually  occurs  in  children 
between  the  first  and  second  dentition.  A  sloughing 
nicer  forms  upon  the  gums,  or  some  other  part  of 
the  mouth.  This  slough  spreads,  the  breath  becomes 
extremely  fetid,  the  disease  extends  to  the  alveolar 
processes,  and  the  teeth  are  loosened  and  fall  out. 
Inability  to  take  food  is  followed  by  exhausting 
diarrhcea,  and  death  is  the  usual  termination. 
Unless  taken  in  the  early  stage,  when  tonics  and 
the  local  application  of  caustics  may  be  service- 
able, the  disease  is  generally  fatal. 

Other  affections  of  the  mouth  are  noticed  in  the 
articles  Salivation  and  Sctjevy. 

MOVABLES,  in  Scotch  law,  is  the  technical 
term  to  denote  personal  as  contradistinguished  from 
heritable  property,  onp  of  the  main  distinctions  of 
property  being  between  these  two  classes.  Heri- 
tage goes  to  the  heir-at-law  in  case  of  intestacy,  or 
what  is  equivalent  to  it,  and  movables  go  to  the 
next  of  kin.  See  Kiisr.  The  term  movables  is  thi^s 
not  confined  to  corporeal  things,  as  furniture,  cattle, 
goods,  &o.,  but  includes  debts,  bills  of  exchange, 
rights  of  action,  &c. 

MOVING  PLANT  (Desmodium  gyrans),  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Leguminosce,  suborder  Papilion- 
acece,  a  native  of  India,  remarkable,  as  are  also  some 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  for  the  spontaneous 
motion  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  the 
lateral  leaflets  much  smaller  than  the  terminal  one. 
These  lateral  leaflets  are  in  constant  motion,  being 
elevated  by  a  succession  of  little  jerks  till  they  meet 
above  the  terminal  leaflet,  and  then  moving  down- 
wards by  similar  rapid  jerks  to  the  leaf-stalk. 
Sometimes  one  leaflet  is  in  motion  and  the  other  at 
rest.  Sometimes  a  few  may  be  seen  moving,  whilst 
there  is  a  partial  Cfessation  in  the  other  leaves  of  the 
plant.  A  high  wind  causes  this  cessation  more 
than  anything  else ;  the  movements  are  more  languid 
in  a  very  hot  dry  day,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
perfection  in  warm  moist  weather.  The  terminal 
leaflet  does  not  remain  absolutely  at  rest,  although 
its  movements  are  not  like  those  of  the  lateral  ones, 
biifc  oscillates  slowly  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Concerning  these  remarkable  movements,  nothing 
more  than  the  fact  that  they  take  place  can  yet  be 
said  to  be  known. 

MO'XA  is  a  peculiar  form  of  counter-irritation 
which  was  early  practised  in  the  East,  particularly 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  from  whom  it  was 
learned  by  the  Portuguese.  One  or  more  small 
cones,  formed  of  the  downy  covering  of  the  leaves 
of  Artemisia  Moxa  (as  used  by  the  Chinese),  or  of 
the  pith  of  various  plants  (as  of  the  common  sun- 
flower), or  of  linen  steeped  in  nitre,  are  placed  on 
the  skin  over  the  affected  part,  and  the  ends  remote 
from  the  skin  are  ignited.  The  combustion  gradually 
proceeds  through  the  cone  and  forms  a  superficial 
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eschar  on  the  skin.  The  surrounding  parts  must  be 
protected  by  a  pad  of  wet  rag,  with  a  hole  in  it  for 
the  moxa.     . 

It  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  certain 
forms  of  neuralgia  (especially  obstinate  sciatica)  and 
paralysis,  and  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints.  It 
is  not  much  used  in  consequence  of  its  apparent 
severity,  but  the  pain  is  not  so  great  as  might  be 
expected,  and,  according  to  some  of  its  advocates,  is 
less  than  often  attends  blisters. 

MOZAMBI'QUE,  a  territory  on  the  east  coast 
of  South  Africa,  nominally  belonging  to  Portugal, 
and  placed  under  a  governor-general,  although  the 
actual  possessions  of  Portugal  consist  only  of  a  few 
stations,  and  her  authority  in  the  coimtry  is  iucon- 
siderable.  It  extends  from  Cape  Delgado,  in  lat. 
10°  41'  S.,  to  Delagoa  Bay,  26°  S.  The  chief  river, 
the  Zambesi,  divides  it  into  two  portions — M.  proper 
on  the  north,  and  Sofala  on  the  south.  Area  esti- 
mated at  283,500  square  miles ;  pop.  300,000.  These 
figures,  however,  are  only  to  be  considered  approxi- 
mative, as  the  country  has  no  definite  boundary 
to  the  west.  The  coasts,  which  comprise  large 
tracts  of  cxiltivated  soil,  yielding  rich  harvests  in 
rice,  are  fringed  with  reefs,  islands,  and  shoals,  and 
between  Delagoa  Bay  and  Cape  Corrientes,  and 
from  M.,  the  principal  station,  to  Cape  Delgado,  the 
shores  are  high  and  steep.  The  forests  yield  valu- 
able ornamental  woods ;  ivory  is  obtained  from  the 
hippopotami  that  haunt  the  marshes ;  and  gold  and 
copper  are  found  and  worked.  The  elephant,  deer, 
and  lion  inhabit  the  jungle ;  crocodiles  are  found 
in  the  rivers,  and  niunerous  flamingoes  on  the 
coasts.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  November  to 
March.  The  summer  heat  is  very  great,  and  the 
climate,  which  is  fine  in  xhe  elevated  tracts,  is 
unhealthy  on  the  low  shores  and  the  swampy 
districts.  Besides  numerous  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  grains  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  wheat.  The 
government  is  in  a  most  inefficient  state,  being,  in 
most  places,  more  in  the  hands  of  native  chiefs  than 
of  the  Portuguese.  In  former  times  the  slave-trade 
was  carried  on  here  extensively ;  and  from  1846  to 
1857,  four  governors-general  were  removed  by  their 
government  for  countenancing,  if  not  actively 
engaging  in  it.  The  colony  is  divided  into  six 
districts,  and  is  ruled  by  the  governor-general  and 
his  secretary,  assisted  by  a  junta.  Eeligion  and 
education  are  supervised  by  about  twelve  Eoman 
Catholic  priests,  but  seem  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Fish  and  turtle  are  caught  in  great  quantities  on 
the  islands  and  reefs ;  pearl-flslung  is  a  source  of 
considerable  profit ;  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
numerous,  and  the  principal  exports  are  grain, 
gold-dust,  honey,  tortoise-shell,  cowries,  gums,  and 
amber.  The  Portuguese  arrived  here  in  1497, 
attracted  by  rmnours  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  the  excellence  of  its  ports.  The  principal 
settlements  are  Mozambique,  Quflimane,  Sena,  and 
Tete. 

MOZAMBIQUE,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  small 
coral  island,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  close  to 
the  shore,  in  lat.  15°  2'  S.  It  is  defended  by  three 
forts,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  large  square  in 
which  the  palace  of  the  governor  and  the  custom- 
house are  the  chief  buildings.  Pop.  8522,  of  whom 
7000  are  slaves,  270  Christians,  102  Banyians  from 
Hindustan,  and  1150  Arabs.  In  former  times  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  were  suppUed  with 
slaves  from  Mozambique.  Its  commerce,  now 
inconsiderable,  is  chiefly  with  India,  and  is  carried 
on  by  Arabs. 

MOZAMBIQUE  CHANNEL,  between 
the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  south-eastern 
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coast  of  Africa,  is  aliout  1000  milea  in  length, 
and  about  450  in  average  breadth.  At  its  northern 
extremity  are  the  Comoro  Islands.  Over  the 
northern  portion  the  monsoons  blow.  Black  whales, 
yielding  spermaceti,  abound. 

MOZAEA'BIAN  LITUEOY,  a  Hturgy— traced 
back  by  some  to  the  apostles,  but  by  the  majority 
of  writers  to  St  Isidore  of  Sevilla,  who  redacted 
it,  in  co-operation  with  the  Fathers  of  the  4th 
Coimoil  of  Toledo,  633 — originally  in  use  among 
those  Christian  inhabitants  of  Spain  (Muzara- 
bians,  Mostarabians,  Mustarabians)  who  remained 
faithful  to  their  religion  after  the  Arabic  conquest. 
It  is  also  called  the  Gothic  Liturgy,  and  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  Roman.  Gregory  VII.  first 
compelled  most  of  the  Spanish  churches  and  convents 
to  adopt  the  common  uniform  liturgy  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Six  Mozarabio  congregations  alone,  chiefly 
in  Leon  and  Toledo,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
ancient  ritual,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  even 
among  these.  Archbishop  Ximenes  of  Toledo 
expressly  founded  a  chapel  at  Toledo,  in  1500,  in 
which  mass  was  to  be  said  according  to  the  Moz- 
arabian  manner,  lest  it  might  entirely  fall  into 
obKvion.  He  further  caused  a  number  of  learned 
priests,  Alfonso  Ortiz  among  them,  to  collate  all  the 
different  Mozarabian  liturgical  MSS.  to  be  found  in 
the  different  ohurchsa,  chapels,  and  convents,  and 
finally,  there  was  edited,  under  his  auspices,  the 
Misaale  Misttim,  aecMndum  Segulam  Beati  laidori 
Dictum  MozaraMcum  (1500 — 1502),  which  has,  how- 
ever, by  some  unfortimate  accident,  remained  incom- 
plete. A  whole  third  of  the  church-year  is  left  out 
entirely.  The  peculiar  affinity  of  this  liturgy  with 
the  Gallican  on  the  one,  and  the  Greek  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  its  study  extremely  important  for  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Church. 

MOZART,  JoHANN  Cheysostom  Womgang 
Gottlieb,  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical  composers, 
was  bom,  27th  January  1756,  at  Salzburg,  where 
his  father  was  sub-director  of  the  arohiepiscopal 
chapel.  His  extraordinary  musical  talents  were 
cultivated  to  the  utmost  by  his  father.  At  the  age 
of  four  he  played  the  clavichord,  and  composed  a 
number  of  minuets  and  other  pieces  ,still  extant. 
When  only  six  years  of  age,  his  performances  were  so 
remarkable,  that  his  father  took  him  and  his  sister, 
who  possessed  similar  gifts,  to  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  they  obtained  every  kind  of  encouragement 
from  the  Elector  of  Bavarip,  and  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  In  1763  and  1764,  the  Mozart  family 
visited  Paris  and  London.  At  the  age  of  seven, 
young  Mozart  surprised  a  party  of  musicians, 
includiag  his  father,  by  taking  part,  at  sight,  in  a 
trio  for  stringed  instruments.  Symphonies  of  his 
own  composition  were  produced  in  a  public  concert 
in  London;  and  whilst  there,  he  composed  and 
pubhshed  six  sonatas,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  Handel,  recently  deceased.  Two  years 
later,  when  but  twelve  years  of  age,  he  composed  the 
music  for  the  religious  service,  and  for  a  trumpet 
concert  at  the  dedication  of  the  Orphan  House 
Church  in  Vienna,  and  conducted  it  in  presence 
of  the  imperial  court.  In  1769,  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Prince  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg's  concerts;  and  in  the  same  year 
travelled  with  his  father  to  Italy,  where  he  created 
an  unheard-of  enthusiasm  by  his  performances 
and  compositions.  He  composed  the  opera  of 
MitJiridates  at  Milan,  in  October  1770,  and  it  was 
publicly  performed  there  in  December  of  that  year. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  the  first  claveginist 
in  the  world;  he  had  produced  two  requiems  and 
a  stabat  mater,  numerous  offertories,  hjrmns,  and 
motetts,  4  operas,  2  cantatas,  13  symphonies,  24 


pianoforte  sonatas,  not  to  speak  of  a  vast  number 
of  concertos  for  different  instruments,  trios,  quar- 
tetts,  marches,  and  other  minor  pieces.  In  1779, 
he  was  appointed  composer  to  the  imperial  court 
at  Vienna,  where  he  then  fixed  his  residence,  and 
there  the  musical  works  were  composed  upon  which 
his  great  fame  chiefly  depends.  His  oflSce  in 
Vienna,  however,  was  rather  honorary  than  lucrative, 
and  he  lived  by  concerts,  musical  tours,  teaching  of 
music,  and  the  small  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of  his  published  works,  till  an  offer  of  a  large 
salary  made  to  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia  led  the 
emperor  to  giye  iim  800  florins  a  year.  His  great 
opera  of  Idomeneo  was  composed  in  1780,  with  a 
view  to  induce  the  family  of  Mademoiselle  Con- 
stance Weber,  afterwards  his  wife,  to  consent  to 
the  marriage,  which  they  had  declined  on  the 
ground  of  his  reputation  not  being  sufficiently 
established.  This  opera  forms  an  epoch  not  in 
the  composer's  life  only,  but  in  the  history  of 
music.  In  construction,  detail,  instramentation, 
and  every  imaginable  respect,  it  was  an  enormous 
advance  on  all  previous  works  of  the  ldnd,_  and 
estabhshed  his  repute  as  the  greatest  musician 
whom  the  world  had  seen._  Die  Entfuhrung  mis 
dem  Serail  followed.  His  six  quartetts,  dedicated 
to  Haydn,  appeared  in  1785,  and  in  1786  Le  nozze 
di  Figaro.  In  1787,  he  produced  his  clief-d'ceuvre, 
Don  Qiovanni,  which,  though  received  with  enthu- 
siasm at  Prague,  was  at  first  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  Viennese.  Cosi  fan  tutti  appeared 
in  1790.  To  1791,  the  last  year  of  his  short  life, 
we  owe  Zauherjlote,  La  Glemenza  di  Tito,  and  the 
sublime  requiem  composed  in  anticipation  of 
death,  and  finished  only  a  few  days  before  his 
decease.    He  died  on  5th  December  1791,  aged  35. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  greater  works,  M.  composed 
the  majority  of  the  orchestral  symphonies,  quartetts 
and  quintetts,  which  are  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  the  programme  of  every  concert  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  besides  masses  as  familiar  in  England  as 
in  Catholic  Europe,  innumerable  pianoforte  concertos 
and  sonatas,  and  detached  vocal  compositions,  all 
of  the  most  perfectly  finished  description.  To 
Haydn  M.  always  acknowledged  his  obligations ; 
but  Haydn's  obhgations  to  M.  are  at  least  as 
great.  Haydn,  though  bom  twenty-four  years  ear- 
Eer,  survived  M.  eighteen  years,  and  all  his  greatest 
works,  written  after  M.'s  death,  bear  manifold  traces 
of  M.'s  influence.  M.  is  the  first  composer  in  whose 
works  aU  traces  of  the  old  tonality  disappear ;  he  is 
the  father  of  the  modern  school.  '  No  composer  has 
ever  combined  genius  and  learning  in  such  perfect 
proportions ;  none  has  ever  been  able  to  dignify  the 
lightest  and  tritest  forms  by  such  profound  scholar- 
ship, or  at  the  moment  when  he  was  drawing  most 
largely  on  the  resources  of  musical  science,  to  appear 
so  natural,  so  spontaneous,  and  so  thoroughly  at  his 
ease.' — Hullah.  See  Holmes'  Life  of  Mozart  (Lend. 
1845);  Otto  Jahn's  Life  of  Mozart  (Leip.  1856). 

MOZY'R,  a  town  in  the  south-east  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Minsk,  in  European  Russia,  150  miles 
south-south-east  of  Minsk,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Pripet,  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper.  It 
is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  played  a 
rather  important  part  in  the  wars  between  the 
various  Russian  princes,  previous  to  the  Tartar 
invasion.  It  was  unsuccessfullj'  besieged  by  the 
Tartars  in  1240.  Under  the  Polish  rule  it  was  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  and  remained  so  after  its 
annexation  to  Russia  in  1795.  150  barges  and  200 
rafts  are  annually  freighted  here  with  goods  to  the 
amount  of  500,000  rubles.    Pop.  (1859)  5238. 

MSKET,  also  written  MTSCHE'THA  and  other- 
wise, one  of  the  most  ancient  Georgian  towns,  in 
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the  present  government  of  Tiflis,  and  about  10 
miles  nortk-north-west  of  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  Georgian 
kings  down  to  the  Sth  c,  and  contained  the  first 
Christian  church  of  Georgia,  built  during  the  first 
half  of  the  4th  century.  In  this  church  the 
Georgian  kings  were  crowned  and  buried.  The 
site  of  M.  is  now  marked  by  a  few  huts. 

MTZENSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  646  miles  south-south-east  of  St  Petersburg. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Zusha,  which  communicates 
thi-ough  the  Oka  with  the  Volga.  The  old  cathe- 
dral, built  on  a  steep  rook,  gives  picturesqueness  to 
the  town.  M.  receives  historical  mention  as  far 
back  as  1147.  Its  trade,  chiefly  with  St  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  amounts  in  value  to  upwards  of 
1,000,000  rubles.    Pop.  13,400. 

MU'CILAGE,  or  BASSORIN  (Ci^HioOu,),  is  a 
modification  of  gum  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  when  moistened  with  it,  swells  up  into  a 
gelatinous  mass.  It  is  contained  abundantly  in  gum 
tragacauth ;  and  many  seeds,  such  as  linseed,  quince 
seed,  &c.,  and  certain  roots,  such  as  those  of 
the  marsh  mallow,  furnish  it  in  large  quantity. 
Alkalies  render  it  soluble  in  water,  and  convert  it 
into  true  gum;  and  prolonged  boiling  in  water 
produces  the  same  effect.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  mucic  and  oxalic  acids. 

MU'COUS  MEMBRANES  and  MUCUS. 
Under  the  term  Mircotrs  System,  anatomists  include 
the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  true  glands,  all 
of  which  are  continuous  with  one  another,  and  are 
essentially  composed  of  similar  parts.  As  the  skin 
and  the  glands  are  described  in  special  articles,  it 
only  remains  to  speak  of  the  great  internal  mucous 
tracts.  These  are  the  alimentary  mucous  membrane, 
the  respu-atory  mucous  membrane,  and  the  genito- 
urinary mucous  membrane. 

The  alimentary  mucous  membrane  commences  at 
the  lips,  and  not  only  forms  the  inner  coat  of  the 
intestinal  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  but 
gives  off  prolongations  which  after  lining  the  ducts 
of  the  various  glands  (the  salivary  glands,  the  liver, 
and  the  pancreas)  whose  products  are  discharged 
into  this  canal,  penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  these  glands,  and  constitute  their  true  secreting 
element.  Besides  these  larger  offsets,  we  find  in 
the  stomach  and  small  intestine  an  infinite  series 
of  minute  tubular  prolongations,  the  anatomical 
arrangement  and  function  of  which  are  described  in 
the  article  Digestion. 

The  respiratory  mucous  m,embrane  begins  at  the 
nostrils,  and  under  the  name  of  scJineiderian  or 
pituitary  membrane,  lines  the  nasal  cavities,  from 
whence  it  sends  on  either  side  an  upward  prolonga- 
tion through  the  lachrymal  duct  to  form  the  co?i- 
junctiva  of  the  eye ;  backwards,  through  the 
Ijosterior  nares  (the  communication  between  the 
nose  and  the  throat),  it  sends  a  prolongation  through 
the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  middle  ear  (the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum),  and  is  continuous  with  the 
pharjmgeal  mucous  membrane  (which  is  a  portion  of 
the  alimentary  tract);  it  then,  instead  of  passing 
down  the  oesophagus,  enters  and  forms  a  lining  to 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  to  their 
terminations.  From  the  continuity  of  these  two 
tracts,  some  writers  describe  them  as  a,  single  one, 
under  the  name  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  tract. 

The  genito-urinary  mucous  memhrane  commences 
at  the  genito-urinary  orifices,  lines  the  excretory 
passages  from  the  generative  and  urinary  organs, 
and  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  glands  of 
both.     See  Kidney,  for  example. 

We  thus  see  that  mucous  membranes  line  all 
those  passages  by  which  internal  parts  communicate 
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with  the  surface,  and  by  which  matters  are  either 
admitted  into  or  eliminated  from  the  body.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  are  soft  and  velvety,  and  of  a 
more  or  less  red  colour,  from  their  great  vascularity, 
but  they  present  certain  structural  peculiarities 
according  to  the  functions  which  they  are  required 
to  discharge.  In  all  the  principal  parts  of  the 
mucous  tracts  we  find  the  mucous  membrane  to 
present  an  external  layer  of  Epithelium  (q.  v.)  rest- 
ing on  a  thin,  transparent,  homogeneous  membrane, 
which  from  its  position  is  termed  the  basement 
memhrane,  and  beneath  this  a,  stratum  of  vascular 
tissue  of  variable  thickness,  which  usually  presents 
either  outgrowths  in  the  form  of  papillae  and  villi, 
or  depressions  or  inversions  in  the  form  of  follicles 
or  glands,  or  both.  The  follicles  are  almost  invari- 
ably present,  but  the  papUlse  and  viUi  are  limited 
to  the  ahmentaiy  or  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  'The  mucous  membranes,'  says  Dr 
Carpenter,  '  constitute  the  medium  through  which 


Diagram  of  the  Structure  of  an  Involuted 
Mucous  Membrane : 
Shewing  the  continuation  of  its  elements  in  the  follicles 
and  villi : 
F,  F,  two  follicles;    6,  hasement  membrane;    c,   snbmncnus 
tissue;  e,  e,  epithelium  ;  «,  vascular  layer;  n,  nerve;  V,  villus 
covered  with  epithelium;  V,  villus,  whose  epithelium  has 
been  shed. 

nearly  all  the  material  changes  are  effected  that 
take  place  between  the  living  organism  and  the 
external  world.  Thus,  in  the  gastro-intestinal 
mttcous  membrane  we  find  a  provision  for  reducing 
the  food  by  means  of  a  solvent  fluid  poured  out 
from  its  follicles  ;  whilst  the  villi,  or  root-like  fila- 
ments, which  are  closely  set  upon  its  surface 
towards  its  upper  part,  are  specially  adapted  to 
absorb  the  nutrient  materials  thus  reduced  to  the 
liquid  state.  This  same  membrane,  at  its  lower 
part,  constitutes  an  outlet  through  which  are  cast 
out  not  merely  the  indigestible  residuum  of  the 
food,  but  also  the  excretions  from  numerous  minute 
glandulte  in  the  intestinal  wall,  which  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  and  which  must 
be  separated  from  them  to  prevent  further  decay. 
Again,  the  bronchio-pulmonary,  or  respiratory 
mucous  membrane,  serves  for  the  introduction  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  for  the  exhalation  of  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  And,  lastly,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  continuous  with  the  cell-lined  vesicles 
or  tubes  of  the  various  glands,  which  are  the  instru- 
ments whereby  their  respective  products  are  elimin- 
ated from  the  blood.'  Although  the  various  kinds 
of  epithelial  cells  discharge  a  special  office  in  rela- 
tion to  the  peculiar  function  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane upon  which  each  kind  occurs,  yet  they  aU 
serve  one  gei^eral  purpose— namely,  that  of  protect- 
ing the  surfaces  on  which  they  are  placed.  This 
protecting  power  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  the 
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secretion  known  as  mucus,  which  ordinarily  forms 
an  extremely  thin  layer  on  these  membranes,  but 
when  they  are  irritated  or  inflamed,  is  secreted  in 
very  considerable  quantity.  The  exact  mode  of  its 
formation  is  still  a  disputed  question,  but  it  ■  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  pomiot  of  the  gradual 
solution  of  the  uppermost  epithelial  cells.  Besides 
acting  both  mechanically  and  chemically  as  a  shield 
to  highly  sensitive  membranes,  it  has  other  uses, 
amongst  which  two  may  be  especially  mentioned^l. 
It  communicates  to  the  salivary,  and  probably  to 
other  glands,  properties  which  are  not  possessed 
either  by  itseU  or  by  the  pure  glandular  secretions ; 
and  2.  It  serves  to  eliminate  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nitrogen  from  the  system.  This  nitrogen  is  con- 
tained in  the  mucin,  which  forms  from  2'4  to  9  per 
cent,  of  nasal  and  bronchial  mucus.  This  mucin 
contains  1264  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  is  the 
substance  which  gives  to  mucus  its  viscid  and 
tenacious  character.  Normal  mucus  is  devoid  of 
smell  and  taste,  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  neutral; 
and  hence  its  constant  preserjoe  in  the  mouth  gives 
rise  to  no  disagreeable  sensation. 

MU'DAB  (Oalotropis),  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  AscUpiadcKece,  distinguished  by  a 
coronet  of  fin^  blunt  processes  adhering  to  the  base 
of  the  filaments.  They  are  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  inspissated 
milky  juice  of  some  of  them,  are  much  used  there 
as  an  alterative,  purgative,  emetic,  and  sudorific 
medicine.  The  medicinal  properties  of  M.  have 
been  well  known  in  India  for  many  centuries,  and 
have  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  European 
physicians.  It  is  found  of  great  value  in  elephan- 
tiasis, and  in  leprosy  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous 
diseases,  as  well  as  in  some  spasmodic  aflfections, . 
and  in  syphilis, — The  species  most  common  in  the 
south  of  India  is  C.  gigantea;  in  the  north,  G. 
Hamiltonii ;  whilst  O.  procera,  said  to  have  an 
extremely  acrid  juice,  extends  into  Persia,  and  even 
into  Syria.  M.  is  very  common  in  India,  springing 
up  in  uncultivated  ground,  and  often  troublesome 
in  that  which  is  cultivated.  It  is  a  large  shrub, 
with  stems  often  thicker  than  a  man's  leg ;  and 
broad  fleshy  leaves.  It  grows  where  almost  nothing 
else  will,  on  very  dry  sands,  and  rapidly  attains  a 
large  size.  The  silky  down  of  the  pods  is  used  for 
making  a  soft,  cotton-like  thread ;  but  is  short,  and 
not  easily  spun.  The  inner  bark  also  yields  a  strong 
and  useful  fibre,  which  makes  excellent  cordage  and 
fishing-lines ;  but  the  mode  of  preparation  hitherto 
used  makes  it  costly. — The  inspissated  milky  juice 
of  M.,  collected  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark,  is 
u?ed  as  a  substitute  for  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha. 
It  becomes  flexible  when  heated. — The  M.  of 
medicine  contains  a  principle  called  Mudarine,  on 
which  its  medicinal  virtues  are  supposed  to  depend, 
and  which  possesses  the  rare  property  of  gelatinis- 
ing when  heated,  and  becoming  fluid  when  again 
cooled. 

MU'DKI,  usually  spelled  Moodkeb,  a  small  town 
of  north-west  Hindustan,  28  miles  south-east  of 
the  Sutlej,  and  70  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of 
Lahore,  on  the  Eavi.  It  has  a  pop.  of  about  6000. 
Here  the  first  battle  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845—1846 
was  fought  (18th  December  1845),  when  the  British 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  repulsed  the  Sikhs ;  but  at 
the  same  time  lost  heavily,  especially  in  officers. 

MTJE'DDIN  {Muezzin),  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Mohammedan  official  attached  to  a  mosque,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  announce  the  different  times  of  prayer. 
His  chant  (Adan)  Consists  of  these  words,  repeated 
at  intervals:  'Allah  is  most  great.  I  testify  that 
there  is  no  God  but  AUah.  I  testify  that  Moham- 
med is  the  Apostle  of  Allah.     Come  <to  prayer. 


Come  to  security.'  ['  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep  ' 
is  added  in  the  morning,  at  the  Subh  or  Fegr. 
See  Mohammedanism.]  '  Allah  is  most  great. 
There  is  no  deity  but  Allah  I '  Besides  these  regular 
calls,  two  more  are  chanted  during  the  night  for 
those  pious  persona  who  wish  to  perform  special 
nightly  devotions.  The  first  (Ula)  continues,  after 
the  usual  Adan,  in  this  manner :  '  There  is  no  deity 
but  AUah!  He  hath  no  companion — to  Him 
belongeth  the  dominion — to  Him  belongeth  praise. 
He  giveth  life,  and  causeth  death.  And  He  is 
living,  and  shall  never  die.  In  His  hand  is  blessing, 
and  He  is  almighty,'  &c.  The  second  of  these  night- 
caUs  (Ebed)  tdces  place  an  hour  before  daybreak, 
and  begins  as  follows :  '  I  extol  the  perfection  of 
AUah,  the  Existing  for  ever  and  ever :  the  perfection 
of  AUah,  the  Desired,  the  Existing,  the  Single,  the 
Supreme,'  &o.  The  office  of  a  M.  is  generally 
intrusted  to  blind  men  only,  lest  they  might,  from 
their  elevation,  have  too  free  a  view  over  the 
surrounding  terraces  and  harems.  The  harmonious 
and  sonorous  voices  of  the  singers,  together  with  the 
simplicity  and  solemnity  of  the  melody,  make  a 
strikingly  poetical  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  in  daytime ;  much  more,  however,  is  this  the 
case  whenever  the  sacred  chant  resounds  from  the 
height  of  the  mosque  through  the  moonlit  stillness 
of  an  eastern  night. 

MXJ'FTI  (Arabic,  Expounder  of  tlie  Law).  The 
Turkish  grand  Mufti  is  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Ulemas  (servants  of  religion  and  laws),  and  has,  toge- 
ther with  the  Grand  Vizir  (Vizir  Azim),  the  supreme 
fuidance  of  the  state,  nominally  ruled  by  the  sultan, 
[is  is  the  chief  spiritual  authority,  and  in  this  capa- 
city he  is  also  denominated  Sheikh-al-Islam  (Lord  of 
the  Faith).  The  ImSims  (priests),  however,  chosen 
from  the  body  of  the  Ulemas,  are,  from  the  moment 
of  their  official  appointment,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Kislar-Aga,  or  Chief  of  the  Black  Eunuchs.  The 
better  class  of  the  Ulemas  are  the  teachers  and 
expounders  of  the  law,  from  among  whom  the 
MoUahs  and  Cadis  are  elected.  The  Turkish  laws 
have  their  basis  in  the  Koran ;  the  Mufti  thus,  as  head 
of  the  judges,  acquires  a  spiritual  authority.  His 
also  is  generally  the  office  of  girding  the  sultan  with 
the  sword  at  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  a  ceremony 
which  takes  place  at  the  Mosque  of  Eyub,  and 
which  is  equal  to  our  ceremony  of  coronation.  Tlie 
Mufti  is  elected  and  may  be  deposed  by  the  sultan, 
and  his  position  has  in  modern  days  lost  much  of 
its  former  dignity  and  importance.  His  Fetwa,  or 
decision,  although  attached  to  the  imperial  decrees, 
imparts  to  it  but  little  additional  weight.  Nor  is 
his  own  dictum  in  things  spiritual  always  considered 
as  finaUy  binding.  The  only  prerogative  of  Muftis 
and  Ulemas  which  has  hitherto  remained  untouched, 
is  their  being  exempt  from  bodily  or  otherwise 
degrading  punishments ;  nor  can  their  property  ever 
be  confiscated,  but  descends  to  their  successors. 

MUGGLETO'NIANS,  a  sect  that  arose  in 
England  about  the  year  1651,  and  of  which  the 
founders  were  John  Keeve,  and  Ludovio  Muggletou 
(bom  1607,  died  1697),  obscure  men,  but  who 
claimed  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Mug- 
gleton  was  a  journeyman  tailor.  He  professed 
to  be  the  '  mouth'  of  Reeve,  as  Aaron  was  of 
Moses.  They  affirmed  themselves  to  be  the  two 
witnesses  of  Rev.  xi.  They  asserted  a  right  to 
curse  aU  who  opposed  them,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  eternal  damnation  against  their  adver- 
saries. They  favoured  the  world  with  a  number 
of  publications,  one  of  which — particularly  directed 
to  the  Parliament  and  Commonwealth  of  England, 
and  to  His  ExceUency  the  Lord  General  Cromwell 
— was  entitled  a  Semonstrance  from  (he  Eternal 
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God.  The  prophets  were  at  that  time  imprisoned 
as  nuisances  '  in  Old  Bridewell.'  Another  pub- 
lication was  a  General  Epistle  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
dated  from  '  Great  Trinity  Lane,  at  a  Chandler's 
Shop,  overagainst  one  Mr  MiUis,  a  Brown  Baker, 
near  Bow  Lane  End,  London.'  [The  first  com- 
plete edition  of  M.'s  works  was  published  in  1756 ; 
another  edition  appeared  in  1832.]  The  M.  denied 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  they  held  anthro- 
pomorphist  opinions;  and  to  all  this  they  added 
many  strange  doctrines  of  their  own,  as  that  the 
devil  became  incarnate  in  Eve,  &c.  The  M.  existed 
in  England  as  a  sect  till  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  19th  c.  had  passed  away ;  but  the  census  of 
1851  shewed  no  trace  of  them,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  be  now  completely  extinct. 

MtJHALI'TCH,  or  MXJALICH,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Anatolia,  13  miles  south  of  the  Se?.  of 
Marmora,  and  37  miles  west  of  Brusa,  picturesquely 
situated  on  low  hUls.  It  is  large  and  straggling, 
contains  about  1500  houses  and 'three  or  four  khans, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in 
exporting  silks,  wool,  and  fruits  to  Constantinople. 
Pop.  11,000. 

MU'HLBERG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  Elbe,  36  miles  south-east  of  Wit- 
tenberg. Pop.  3320.  Here,  on  24th  April  1547,  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Johann-Eriedrich,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V. — a  battle 
fraught  with  the  most  important  results  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  The  battle 
was  soon  decided  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  Johann- 
Eriedrich  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  territories 
were  handed  over  to  Maurice,  the  representative  of 
the  ducal  family  of  Saxony.  From  this  time  till 
1552,  the  Catholics  were  triumphant  in  Germany. 

MUHLHAU'SBIir,  an  ancient  city  of  Prussia,  in 
the  principality  of  Eichsfeld,  on  the  Unstrut,  30 
miles  north-west  of  Erfurt.  It  ranked  in  the  middle 
ages  as  an  important  imperial  free  city,  and  is  still 
an  active  centre  of  commerce.  It  has  manufactories 
for  linen  and  woollen  goods,  starch,  anise,  and 
saffron  works,  and  carpet  and  leather  factories. 
Pop.  15,150.  M.  was  deprived  of  its  municipal  inde- 
pendence in  1803,  and  made  cJVer  to  Prussia,  with 
which  it  has  since  remained  incorporated,  excepting 
for  a  short  period  during  the  predominance  of 
French  influence  in  Germany,  when,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Napoleon,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Westphaha,  but  it  was  restored  to  Prussia  in 
1813. 

MU'HLHEIM,  the  name  of  two  manufacturing 
towns  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  distingiiished  from  each 
other  as  M.  an  der  Rliur,  and  M.  am  Rhein.  The 
former,  situated  on  the  river  Ehur,  16  mUes  north 
of  DUsseldorf,  is  a  flourishing  town,  chiefly  important 
on  account  of  its  trade  in  Rhur  coal.  In  1856, 
22  river-steamers  were  built  here.  Sandstone  is 
extensively  quarried,  and  ironworks  and  machine- 
factories  are  in  operation.  Cotton-spinning,  weaving, 
printing,  tanning,  and  paper-making  are  carried  on. 
Pop.  11,801.  M.  am  Ehein,  nearly  opposite  Cologne, 
carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  silk  goods 
(employing  500  looms) ;  there  are  dye-works  and 
paper  and  oU  mOls  in  operation,  and  considerable 
trade  and  commerce.    Pop.  6790. 

MTJI'RBTJRN,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  the  crime  of 
setting  flre  to  heather.  Neither  owners  nor  tenants, 
except  in  high  and  wet  lands,  are  entitled  to  set  fire 
to  heather  between  11th  April  and  1st  November, 
though  at  other  times  they  may.  And  persons  who 
wilfully  fire  heather  are  liable  to  be  fined  and 
imprisoned.  Ih  England,  maliciously  setting  fire 
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to  heaths  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  generic  offence 
of  Argon  (q.  v.). 

MUKDB'N,  or  MOUKDEN,  in  lat.  41°  50'  30" 
N.,  long.  123°  37'  E.,  the  capital  of  Shingking,  the 
chief  province  of  Manchuria.     Its  Chinese  name 
is  Eungtien-foo,  signifying  affluent  capital,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Manchu  Moukden,  meaning  flourishing. 
It  lies  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Liau,  about  500 
miles   north-east   of   Peking.     The  town   is   sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  about  10  miles  in  circumference, 
including  an  inner  wall  3  miles  in  circuit,  enclosing 
the  emperor's  summer  residence.     The  palace,  and 
the  buildings  connected  with  it,  the  government 
oflices  and  courts,  and  the  grounds  attached,  are 
all  arranged  on  a  plan  similar  to  those  at  Peking. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  emperors  to 
enlarge   and  beautify  this  the   metropolis  of  the 
Manchu  race,  but  with  only  partial  success.     The 
family  residence    and   place  of    sepulture  of   the 
founders  of    the   reigning   dynasty   is    Hingking, 
about  60  miles  east  of  Mukden.     It  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  mountain  valley  near  the  palisade 
which  separates  the  province  from  Kirin.    A  large 
garrison  is  maintained  there,  which,  with  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air,  has  attracted  a  considerable  popu- 
lation.    The  emperor  Kienlung  rendered  himself 
celebrated    among   his    subjects,  and  the  city  of 
M.  better  known  abroad,  by  a  poetical  eulogy  upon 
the  city  and  province,  which  was  printed  in  64  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Chinese  writing.    Nineteen  leagues 
from  M.  is  its  port,  Ninchwang,  which  has  been 
opened  recently  to  foreign  commerce.    It  is  shallow, 
difficult  of  access,  and  during  many  months  of  the 
year  closed  by  ice.    Pulse,  cattle,  and  drugs  are  its 
chief  exports.    The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and 
warmed  by  large  forms  of  masonry,  under  which 
the  flre  is  kindled,  and  in  which  the  cooking  is  done ; 
the  inmates  sleep  upon  it  by  night,  and  lounge  on  it 
by  day. — Chinese  Repository.    In  1631,  M.  became 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Manchu  emperors, 
and  is  now  the  seat  of  several  superior  tribunals  of 
a  Chinese  viceroy  of  the  first  rank. 

MULA'TTO.    See  Mixed  Races. 

MU'LBERRY  (Moms),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Moracece,  natives  of  temperate  and 
warm  climates,  with  deciduous  leaves,  unisexual 
flowers  in  short,  thick  spikes,  a  4-parted  perianth, 
containing  either  four  stamens  or  one  pistil  with 
two  styles,  the  perianth  of  the  female  flowers 
becoming  succulent  and  closing  over  the  small 
pericarp,  the  whole  spike  coalescing  into  an  aggre- 
gate fruit. — The  Common  M.,  or  Black  M.  (M. 
nigra),  is  a  native  of  the  middle  parts  of  Asia,  but 
was  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe  more  than 
a  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  now  almost  naturalised 
there.  It  is  a  low  tree,  much  branched,  with  thick 
rough  bark,  and  broad  heart-shaped  leaves,  which 
are  unequally  serrated,  and  very  rough.  It  is 
cultivated  in  the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  and 
succeeds  well  in  the  south  of  England,  but  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain  it  requires  a  wall.  The 
perianth  and  stigmas  are  roughly  ciHated,  and  the 
fruit  is  of  a  purphsh-blaok  colour,  with  dark  red 
juice,  fine  aromatic  fiavour,  and  subacid  sweet  taste. 
The  fruit  is  much  esteemed  for  dessert ;  an  excellent 
preserve  and  u,  pleasant  light  wine  are  made  of  it. 
The  tree  often  produces  its  fruit  in  prodigious 
quantity.  The  wood  is  employed  in  cabinet-work, 
but  is  not  of  much  value.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  for  feeding  silk-worms.  The  Black  M.  lives 
long  ;  trees  still  existing  in  England  are  known  to 
be  more  than  300  years  old.  It  is  propagated  by- 
seed,  by  suckers,  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings.  It 
succeeds  best  in  a  rich  light  soil. — The  White  M. 
{M.  alba)  is  a  native  of  (jhina,  and  has  been  there 
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planted  from  time  immemorial  for  the  sake  of  its 
leaves,  whioli  are  the  beat  food  for  silk-worms  ;  on 
which  account  also  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe  since  about  1540.  In  North 
America  it  does  not  succeed  further  north  than  lat. 
43°,  being  somewhat  more  impatient  of  frost  than 
the  Black  Mulberry.  The  perianth  and  stigmas  are 
smooth ;  the  fruit  is  almost  white,  and  is  much  less 
palatable  than  that  of  the  Black  M.,  although  in 
this  respect  there  is  great  difference  among  the 


Common  Mulberry  {Moms  rdgra) ;  fruit,  leaf,  and 
female  flower. 

many  varieties.  A  rob  made  of  it  is  useful  in  sore 
throat.  The  best  variety  for  feeding  silk- worms,  on 
account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  abundant  leaves^  is 
that  called  the  Philippinb  Mulberry.  In  India, 
the  White  M.  is  treated  as  a  bush,  and  cut  down 
twice  a  year;  the  shoots,  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
being  thrown  away,  although  the  bark  has  long 
been  used  in  China  and  Japan  for  making  paper. 
It  grows  readUy  from  cuttings.  The  root  has  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  vermifuge. — The  Eed 
M.  {M.  rubra),  a  native  of  North  America,  abounding 
particularly  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Missouri, 
endures  severe  frosts  much  better  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  cultivation 
in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Its  fruit  is  deep  red,  and 
almost  as  pleasant  as  the  Black  Mulberry.  The 
wood  is  much  more  valuable;  being  fine-grained, 
strong,  and  adapted  even  for  ship-building.  The 
tree  attains  a  height  of  60  feet  or  more. — The 
Indian  M.  {M.  Indica)  has  black  fruit  of  a  delicate 
flavour,  and  the  leaves  are  extensively  used  for 
feeding  silk-worms  in  China,  Coohin-China,  and 
Bengal. — M.  atro-purpurea  has  been  introduced 
into  India  from  China  for  feeding  silk-worms.  M. 
Mauritiana,  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  Mauritius ; 
M.  celtidifoUa  and  M.  corylifolia,  Peruvian  species ; 
M.  Tatarica,  a  native  of  Central  Asia ;  M.  Icevirjata, 
the  species  most  common  in  the  north  of  India; 
and  M.  Caslimeriana,  a  native  of  Cashmere,  produce 
pleasant  fruit.  M.  dulds,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
India,  is  said  to  be  superior  in  flavour  to  all  others. 
The  Paper  M.  {Broussoneiia  papyrifera)  differs 
from  the  true  mulberries  in  having  the  female 
flowers  collected  in  a  globiilar  mass.  The  tree  is  of 
moderate  size,  or,  in  cultivation,  a  bush  of  6 — 12 
feet  high;  with  leaves  either  simple  or  lobed,  a 
native  of  India,  Japan,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  now  not  uncommon  in  pleasure- 
grounds  in  Europe  and  North  Anaerica.  The  islanders 
of  the  Pacific  cultivate  the  Paper  M.  with  great 


care.  They  make  a  kind  of  clothing  from  the  bark, 
using  for  this  purpose  the  bark  of  small  branches 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  they  macerate  in 
water,  and  then  scraping  off  the  epidermis,  press 
and  beat  the  moist  shps  together.  The  paper  also, 
which  is  used  in  Japan  and  many  parts  of  the  East, 
is  in  great  part  made  from  the  bark  of  the  young 
shoots  of  this  plant,  which  for  this  purpose  is 
boiled  to  a  piUp,  and  treated  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  the  pulp  of  rags  in  Europe.  When  the 
shoots  are  out,  new  ones  spring  up  very  rapidly. — 
Silk-worms  eat  the  leaves  of  the  paper  mulberry. 
— The  fruit  is  oblong,  of  a  dark- scarlet  colour, 
sweetish,  but  insipid. 

MULDER,  Gerard  Johannes,  a  distinguished 
living  chemist,  was  born  in  1802  at  Utrecht,  where 
his  father  was  practisiiig  as  a  physician.  After 
obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the 
university  of  his  native  town  in  1825,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Amsterdam,  where 
he  was  appointed  to  teach  botany,  and  subsequently 
chemistry,  in  the  newly-estabhshed  medical  school 
of  that  city.  In  1841,  he  was  elected  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abihty  he  had  displayed  in  various 
memoirs  pubhshed  in  the  Dutch  scientific  journals. 
He  is  beat  known  to  the  general  reader  as  the 
discoverer  of  Proteine  (q.  v.),  which  he  maintains  to 
be  the  main  ingredient  of  albumen,  fibrin,  casein, 
&c. ;  but  the  existence  of  which  as  an  independent 
chemical  compound  is  at  the  present  day  not 
generally  admitted.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
exoeUeut  works  on  physiological  and  agricultural 
chemistry,  on  the  chemistry  of  wine  and  beer,  on 
diet  and  nutrition,  &o.,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  written  in  Dutch,  are  far  less  known  in 
this  country  than  they  deserve.  His  CJiemistry 
of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr  Fromberg,  and  his  Chemistry 
of  Wine  by  Dr  Benoe  Jones. 

MULE  (Lat.  mulus,  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  Gr.  molos,  labour,  and  with  Eng.  '}noil),  a 
hybrid  animal,  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the 
mare,  much  used  and  valued  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  ears  are  long ;  the 
head,  croup,  and  tail  resemble  those  of  the  ass 
rather  than  those  of  the  horse;  but  in  bulk  and 
stature  the  M.  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  horse. 
The  M.  seems  to  excel  both  the  ass  and  the  horse 
in  inteUigenoe ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  powers  of 
muscular  endurance ;  and  its  sure-footedness  parti- 
cularly adapts  it  to  mountainous  countries.  It  has 
been  common  from  very  ancient  times  in  many 
parts  of  the  east ;  and  is  much  used  also  in  most  of 
the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  South  America.  Great 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  mules  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  those  of  particular  districts  are 
highly  esteemed.  In  ancient  times  the  sons  of 
Idngs  rode  on  mules,  and  they  were  yoked  in 
chariots.  They  are  still  used  to  draw  the  carriages 
of  Italian  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries. Both  in  Spain  and  in  South  America,  mules 
employed  to  carry  burdens  are  driven  in  troops, 
each  preceded  by  an  animal — ^in  South  America, 
usually  an  old  mare — called  the  madrina,  or  god- 
mother, to  the  neck  of  which  a  little  bell  is 
attached,  and  the  mules  follow  with  the  greatest 
dooOity.  When  troops  mingle  in  their  halting-places 
or  elsewhere,  they  are  readily  separated,  as  they 
recognise  at  once  the  sound  of  their  own  bell. 
Mules  are  comparatively  little  used  in  Britain, 
although  it  is  alleged  that  work  is  done  at  less 
expense  by  the  employment  of  mules  than  by  the 
employment  of  horses. 
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As  in  otter  hybrid  animals  generally,  males  are 
more  numerous  among  mules  than  females  ;  in  the 
proportion,  it  is  said,  of  two  or  three  to  one.  There 
is  no  instance  on  record  of  offspring  produced  by 
two  mules ;  but  instances  occur,  although  rarely, 
of  their  producing  offspring  with  the  horse  and 
■with  the  ass.  The  M.  is  very  superior  in  size, 
strength,  and  beauty,  to  the  hinny,  the  offspring  of 
the  male  horse  and  the  female  ass. 

MULE.    See  Spinning. 

MULHOUSB  (Ger.  Mulhausen),  a  town  of  France 
in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin,  27  miles  south 
of  Colmar.  Pop.  43,244.  M.  is  built  on  a  small 
island  between  the  lU  and  the  Rhone  and  Rhine 
Canal,  and  is  an  important  station  on  the  Stras- 
burg  and  Basel  line  of  railway.  It  lies  in  a  fertile, 
well- watered  district,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
active  centres  of  French  trade ;  while  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and 
of  various  mercantile  and  trade  unions,  which 
have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  province.  Its  numerous  manufac- 
tories produce  superior  woollen  and  fine  cambric 
goods,  excellent  leather,  morocco,  and  carpets ;  in 
addition  to  which,  its  printing  and  dye  works 
for  cotton,  muslin,  wool,  and  silk  fabrics  are  almost 
imrivaUed  in  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  the  colours, 
and  elegance  of  the  patterns  employed.  M.  has 
extensive  bleaohing-works,  and  is  noted  for  its 
cotton  and  woollen  stocking  manufactories,  its 
breweries  and  distilleries,  starch  and  straw  works, 
and  for  its  ironworks,  in  which  locomotives  and 
various  forms  of  steam-engines  are  extensively 
manufactured.  These  products  of  manufacturing 
industry,  together  with  com,  wine,  and  brandy, 
form  the  staple  articles  of  its  very  extensive 
trade.' 

M.  early  acquired  commercial  importance,  having 
been  erected  into  a  free  imperial  city  by  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg  in  127.3.  By  siding  with  some  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  in  the  14th  c,  it  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  certain  degree  of  neutrality  in  the  feuds 
between  the  empire  and  France.  In  1523,  M. 
adopted  the  Reformed  faith.  It  remained  a  jpart  of 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  till  1798,  when  it  was 
incorporated  with  France. 

MULL,  after  the  Isle  of  Skye,  the  largest  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides,  belongs  to  the  county  of  Argyle,  and 
is  washed  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Sound  of  Mull.  It  is 
triangvilar  in  shape,  hollowed  on  the  west  side  by  an 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  deeply  indented  by  sea- 
lochs,  of  which  the  principal  are  Loch-na-Keal  and 
Loch  Screidan.  Area  about  237,000  statute  acres, 
of  which  12,470  are  arable ;  pop.  (1861),  exclusive  of 
the  neighbouring  islets,  6834.  Its  surface  is  for  the 
most  part  occupied  by  mountains,  generally  rounded 
in  outline,  and  rising  in  Ben  More  3185  feet  high. 
Of  its  fresh-water  lakes.  Loch  Erisa  and  Loch  Ba 
are  the  chief.  Wood  abounds  in  the  north ;  but 
owing  to  the  generally  tame  character  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  great  stretches  of  moorland,  and  the 
absence  of  well-defined  valleys,  the  scenery,  with 
the  exception  of  that  on  the  coast,  is  uninteresting. 
The  land  imder  cultivation  occurs  chiefly  on  the 
shores  and  at  the  heads  of  the  several  lochs.  The  soil 
is  unusually  fertile ;  but  the  great  humidity  of  the 
climate,  and  the  frequency  and  violence  of  the  gales, 
render  it  almost  wholly  unfit  for  agriculture.  The 
land  is  principally  laid  out  in  stock-farms,  and  great 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared  and 
exported.  Chief  town,  Tobermory  (pop.  1564),  in 
the  jiorth.  The  harbour  of  Tobermory  is  one  of 
the  best  and  safest  in  the  Hebrides.  A  low-water 
pier  is  now  (March  1864)  almost  completed  here. 
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It  will  enable  steamers  to  land  in  any  state  of  the 
tide.  The  Sound  of  Mull,  20  miles  long,  by  2  miles 
in  average  breadth,  separates  the  island  from  the 
mainland  of  Argyleshire  on  the  north-east. 

MULLER,  JoHANN,  historian  of  Switzerland, 
was  born  3d  January  1752,  at  Schafl^hausen,  where 
his  father  was  clergyman  and  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium. He  studied  at  Gottingen  under  Heyne, 
Schlijzer,  Walch,  and  others.  In  1772,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  Schaffhausen,  and 
in  the  same  year  published  his  first  work,  Bellum 
Cimbricum  (Ziir.  1772).  Already  he  had  commenced 
to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  investigation  of 
Swiss  chronicles  and  documents.  By  the  advice  of 
his  friend  Bonstetten,  he  went  to  Geneva  in  1774, 
where  he  became  a  private  tutor;. and  also  (1778) 
dehvered  a  series  of  lectures  on  '  Universal  His- 
toiy,'  afterwards  published  in  24  volumes.  In  1781, 
he  was  called  to  the  Collegium  Carolinum  at  Cassel, 
as  professor  of  statistics,  and  a  little  earher  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  Gescliichte 
der  Schweizer.  In  1786,  he  was  appointed  librarian 
and  councillor  of  state  to  the  Elector  of  Mainz ;  here 
he  finished  the  2d  volume  of  his  Swiss  History ;  his 
Darstellung  des  Furstenbundes  (Leip.  1787) ;  and 
Briefe zweier  Domherren  (Frankfurt,  1787).  In  1792, 
he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  Emperor  Leopold 
gave  him  a  situation  in  the  privy  council,  and,  in 
1800,  appointed  him  first  imperial  hbrarian.  In 
1804,  he  left  Vienna  for  Berlin,  where  he  wrote 
Ueber  die  Gesddchte  Friedrich's  I.,  Ueber  den  XJnUr- 
gang  der  Freiheit  der  Alien  VoVcer,  Versuch  uber  die 
Zeitrechnungen  der  Vorwelt,  and  an  additional 
volume  of  his  Swiss  History.  Introduced  to  Napo- 
leon after  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  was  appointed  by 
him  (1807),  having  been  previously  dismissed  from 
the  Prussian  service,  secretary  of  state  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Westphaha;  but  died  at  Cassel,  29th 
May  1809.  M.'s  SammtUche  Werke  were  published, 
27  vols.  Stuttgart,  1810—1819;  new  edit.  40  vols. 
1831—1835. 

MULLER,  Karl  Otfkied,  one  of  the  most 
genial,  richly  erudite,  and  industrious  classical 
archseologists  of  modern  times,  was  bom  28th 
August  1797,  at  Brieg,  in  Silesia.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman,  and  received  a  careful  education. 
He  studied  at  Breslau  and  Berlin.  His  taste  for 
philological  and  archseological  studies  was  early 
developed.  The  first  fruit  of  his  learning  was  the 
publication  of  the  Aegineticonim  Liber  (Berl.  1817), 
after  which  he  soon  received  an  appointment  to  the 
Magdalenum  in  Breslau,  where  his  leisure  hours 
were  devoted  to  a  grand  attempt  to  analyse  the 
whole  circle  of  Greek  myths.  In  1819,  he  obtained 
an  archaeological  chair  in  Gottingen;  and  to  thor- 
oughly prepare  himself  for  it,  visited  the  collections 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  His  great 
design  was  to  embrace  the  whole  life  of  ancient 
Greece,  its  art,  politics,  industry,  religion,  in  one 
warm  and  vivid  conception — in  a  word,  to  cover  the 
skeletons  of  antiquity  with  flesh,  and  to  make  the 
dry  bones  live.  With  this  view,  he  lectured  and 
wrote  with  a  fi  ne  earnest  animation,  until  the  political 
troubles  in  Hanover  made  his  position  uncomfort- 
able. He  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  made 
tours  in  Greece  and  Italy,  but  unfortunately  died  of 
an  intermittent  fever  at  Athens,  on  1st  August 
1840.  M.'s  literary  and  scholarly  activity  stretched 
over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  antiquity.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  many  new  and  striking  eluci- 
dations of  the  geography  and  topography,  literature, 
grammar,  mythology,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancients.  His  work  on  the  Dorians  {Die  Dorier, 
translated  into  Endish  by  Sir  George  Cornwall 
Lewis  and  Henry  Tuffnell)  forms  the  2d  and  3d 
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vols,  of  his  Geschichte  Hetlen.  StUmme  und  Staaten 
(new  and  improved  ed.  3  vols.  Bresl.  1844)  ; 
his  treatise  XJeber  die  Wohnsitze,  Abstammung  unci 
altere  Geschichte  des  Macedon.  Volks  (Berl.  1S25) ; 
his  Mrusher  (2  vols.  Bresl.  1828) ;  and  his  maps  of 
Greece,  are  works  of  the  highest  importance  iu  the 
departments  of  ancient  history  and  ethnology.  His 
Handbuch  der  Archaologie  der  Kunst  (Bresl.  1830, 
3d  ed.  1840;  English  by  Leitch,  London,  '1850)  is 
full  of  learning  and  of  acute  original  observations. 
His  Prolegomeiien  zu  einer  mssenscJia/tUchen  Mytho- 
logie  (Gtitt.  1825)  led  the  way  to  a  strictly  historical 
explanation  of  the  ancient  myths.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  probably  best  known  in  England  is  his 
History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  (Lond. 
1840),  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  British 
'Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.' 
M.  died  before  finishing  it;  what  he  had  finished 
was  translated  into  English  by  Sir  George  Cornwall 
Lewis  and  Dr  Donaldson,  the  latter  of  whom  con- 
tinued the  work  from  where  it  left  off — at  the  age  of 
Alexander — down  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
The  German  original  was  publiSied  by  M.'s  brother 
(Bresl.  1841).  Ho  shewed  himself  also  an  acute 
and  judicious  critic  iu  his  editions  of  Varro,  De 
Lingud,  Latind,  Pestus,  De  Significatione  Verborum, 
&o.  His  contributions  to  periodicals,  encyclo- 
paedias, &o.,  were  likewise  numerous  and  valu- 
able.— MtJLLEB,  Julius,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Brieg,  10th  April  1801,  educated  at 
Breslau,  Giittingen,  and  Berlin,  and  after  holding 
several  offices,  finally  became  a  professor  of  theology 
at  Halle.  His  best  known  work,  Die  Ghristliche 
Mire  von  der  Sunde  (The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sm; 
English,  Edin.  1856),  is  considered  by  theological 
critics  the  most  acute  and  profound  treatise  written 
in  modern  times  on  this  mysterious  subject. 

MULLBR,  JoHANN,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  of  the  present  day,  was  born  at 
Coblenz  on  14th  July  1801.  He  began  to  stxidy 
with  a  view  to  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  but  in  1819  he  abandoned  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  devoted  himself  to  medicine, 
taking,  in  1822,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Bonn.  Whilst  yet  a  student,  he  wrote  for  a  prize 
the  treatise  De  Sespiratione  Foetus  (Leip.  1823). 
He  became,  in  1824,  a  tutor;  in  1826,  an  extraor- 
dinary, and  in  1830,  an  ordinary  professor  of  physio- 
logy and  anatomy  at  Bonn ;  and  in  1833,  succeeded 
Kudolphi  as  professor  of  anatomy  at  Berlin.  His 
physiological  researches  were  most  industriously 
prosecuted,  and  were  rewarded  by  many  discoveries, 
which  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  the 
scientific  world.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  occupied  with  particular  topics  in 
zoology  and  comparative  anatomy.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  at  Berlin,  April  28,  1858.  Among  the 
most  important  are — Zur  vergleichenden  Physiologie 
des  Gesichtssinns  des  Menschen  und  der  Thiere 
(Leip.  1826) ;  Grundriss  der  Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
Physiologie  (Bonn,  1827) ;  Grundriss  der  Vorlesungen 
iiber  allgemeine  Pathologic  (Bonn,  1829) ;  De  Glan- 
duXarum  Secernentium  Structura  Penitiori  earumque 
prima  Formatione  in  Homine  atque  A  nimalihus  (Leip. 
1830) ;  Ueber  die  organisclien  N erven  der  erectilen 
mannlichen  Geschlechtsorgane,  &c.  (Berlin,  1835) ;  and 
Handbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen  (2  vols.  4th 
ed.  Coblenz,  1851),  'Manual  of  the  Physiology  of 
Man,'  which  has  been  translated  into  French 
and  English.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
large  number  of  dissertations  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  physiology,  the  most  important 
of  which  have  been  separately  published.  His  latest 
investigations,  on  infusoria,  were  published  in  1860. 
The  most  eminent  living  physiologists  of  Germany 
received  their  training  in  ms  school. 


MtJLLER,  Peiedeioh  Max  (Maximilian),  one 
of  the  most  eminent  living  orientalists,  was  born 
at  Dessau,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- Dessau,  6th 
December  1823.  His  father,  Wilhelm  Muller,  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  his  worth  as  a  man,  and 
his  extensive  and  thorough  scholarship,  but  as  one  of 
the  first  German  lyric  poets,  was  librarian  of  the 
ducal  library,  but  died  prematurely,  October  1827. 
M.  received  the  elements  of  his  education  at  Dessau, 
and  then  went  to  Leipzig,  where,  under  Professor 
Hermann  Brookhaus,  he  began  the  study  of  Sanscrit. 
This  he  soon  chose  as  his  special  pursuit ;  and  the 
first  fruits  of  his  labours  appeared  in  a  translation  of 
the  Hitopadesa  (Leip.  1844).  In  1844,  he  went  to 
Berlin  to  study  under  Bopp  and  Schelling,  and  con- 
sult the  Sanscrit  MSS.  to  be  found  there.  In  Paris, 
whither  he  repaired  in  1845,  he  began,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Bumouf,  to  prepare  for  an  edition  of  the 
Rig- Veda,  with  the  commentary  of  S^yan9,cirya. 
With  this  view,  he  came  to  England,  June  1846,  to 
examine  the  MSS.  in  the  East  India  House,  London, 
and  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
the  East  India  Company  commissioned  hira  (1847) 
to  edit  the  Rig- Veda  at  their  expense.  The  first 
volume  of  this  great  undertaking,  printed  at  the 
Oxford  University  press,  appeared  in  1 849  ;  and  has 
been  followed  by  a  second  in  1853,  a  third  in  1856, 
and  a  fourth  in  1863.  In  1850,  M.  was  appointed 
Deputy  Taylorian  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
at  Oxford ;  in  1854,  succeeded  to  the  professor- 
ship ;  and  in  1858,  was  elected  a  Eellow  of  All 
Souls.  While  pursuing  his  labour's  connected  with 
the  Rig- Veda,  M.  has  published  treatises  on  a 
variety  of  phUologioal  topics,  which  have  done 
more  to  awaken  iu  England  a  taste  for  the  science 
of  language  in  its  modern  sense  (see  Grammak) 
than  the  labours  of  any  other  single  scholar.  As 
an  expositor  of  the  results,  whether  of  his  own 
or  of  other  men's  investigations,  he  stands  almost 
unrivalled  ;  and  although  upwards  of  twenty  years 
old  when  he  came  to  England,  he  writes  English 
in  a  way  that  most  natives  have  cause  to  envy. 
Inheriting  the  poetic  imagination  and  fire  of  his 
father,  he  has  at  command  such  a  felicity  and  splen- 
doiir  of  illustration,  that  subjects  dry  and  repulsive 
under  ordinary  treatment,  become  in  his  hands 
positively  attractive.  Among  the  works  referred 
to,  we  may  name  a  translation  into  German  of 
ICahdilsa's  Megha-d-Uta  (Kcinig.  1847)  ;  The  Lan- 
guages of  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  East  (2d  ed.  Lond. 
1855)  ;  Comparative  Mythology  (in  the  Oxford 
Essays  for  1856) ;  History  of  Ancient  Sanscrit  Liter- 
ature (2d  ed.  Lond.  1860) ;  Lectures  on  Tlie  Science 
of  Language,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Loudon,  in  1861  ;  a  second  series,  delivered  in 
1863,  is  announced. 

MU'LLBT  [Mugil),  a  genus  of  acanthopteroua 
fishes,  the  type  of  the  family  Mugilidce.  In  this 
family,  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  the  scales 
are  large ;  there  are  two  widely  separated  dorsal 
fins,  the  first  of  which  has  only  four  stiff  sharp 
spines ;  the  teeth  are  extremely  fine ;  the  gullet  is 
closed  by  an  extraordinary  development  of  the 
pharyngeal  bones,  so  that  only  soft  and  thin  food 
can  pass  down  it ;  a  brancli  of  the  stomach  forms  a 
kind  of  gizzard.  The  best  known  of  this  family 
belong  to  the  genus  Mugil,  of  which  there  are  many 
species.  They  have  a  small  mouth,  with  a  fold  or 
crest  in  the  under  lip,  which  fits  into  a  correspond- 
ing notch  in  the  upper  one.  The  Common  M.,  or 
Gbay  M.  {M.  capita),  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  along  the  western  shores  of  Europe,  as  far  as 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  shores  of  England, 
but  becomes  rare  further  north.  The  Common 
M.  is  usually  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  but 
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sometimes  two  feet.  The  colour  is  steel-gray  on 
the  back,  with  bluish  and  yellowish  reflections ;  the 
belly  silvery  white;  the  flanks  with  six  or  eight 
longitudinal  lines  of  rosy  brown.  It  often  ascends 
rivers,  generally  selecting  soft  or  fat  substances  for 
food,  and  often  seeking  food  by  thrusting  its  mouth 
into  the  soft  mud.  It  is  most  readily  taken  by  a 
bait  of  the  boiled  enliraHs  of  fish,  or  cabbage  boiled 
in  broth.  It  is  easily  reared  in  ponds,  and  readily 
answers  the  call  which  usually  summons  it  to  be 
fed.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. — ^A  very 
nearly  allied^  species,  also  called  Gray  M.  {M. 
cephalus),  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  eyes  half  covered  with  an 


Common,  or  Gray  Mullet  (Mugil  capita). 

adipose  membrane,  and  by  a.  large  triangular  scale 
pointing  backwards,  just  over  the  origin  of  each 
pectoral  fin.  It  attains  a  larger  size  than  the  former 
species,  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight.  It 
enters  the  mouths  of  rivers  at  certain  seasons,  and 
ascends  into  the  fresh  water.  It  is  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  the  mullets,  and  was  in  great  request 
among  the  ancients.  Enormous  prices  were  given 
by  the  Eomans  for  unusually  large  mullets,  the 
price  increasing,  like  that  of  diamonds,  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  size.  Mullets  are  used  fresh, 
salted,  and  smoke-dried.  A  preparation  of  their 
roe,  called  Botarcha,  is  in  great  esteem  as  a  condi- 
ment in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  Mullets 
are  often  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  by  angling 
from  a  rock,  with  a  bait  of  paste,  when  they  nave 
been  previously  attracted  to  the  spot  by  macaroni 
thrown  into  the  water. — ^A  third  species  of  Gray 
M.  (if.  chelo)  is  not  iinfrequent  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  and  even  of  Scotland.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  fleshy  Hps.  It  swims  in  great  shoals. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  it  sometimes  attains  the 
weight  of  eight  poimds. — The  American  M.  {M. 
albula)  is  very  like  the  Common  M.,  but  more 
slender,  the  tail  large  and  forked.  It  abounds 
about  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  extends  far  north- 
wards.   It  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

The  name  M.  is  also  given  to  the  genus  Mullus 
of  the  family  Percidoe.    See  Stjkmullet. 

MULLET,  or  MOLLET,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  charge 
in  the  form  of  a  star,  generally  with  five  points. 


Mullets. 

intended  to  represent  a  spur-rowel,  and  of  frequent 
occurrence  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  coat- 
armour.      Gwillim,    Sir   George   Mackenzie,    and 
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Nisbet  lay  it  down  that  muUets  should  always  be 
pierced  to  represent  the  round  hole  in  which  the 
spur-rowel  turns,  but  this  has  been  by  no  means 
uniformly  attended  to  in  practice.  Much  confusion 
exists  in  blazonry  between  mullets  and  stars;  in 
England,  the  rule  most  generally  adopted  is,  that 
the  mullet  has  five  points,  whereas  the  star  has 
six,  unless  any  other  nimiber  be  specified.  Nisbet 
lays  down  a  canon  nearly  the  converse  of  this, 
which  has  never  been  adhered  to ;  and  in  Scottish 
heraldry  the  same  figure  seems  to  be  often  blazoned 
as  a  mullet  or  a  star,  according  as  it  accompanies 
military  or  celestial  figures.  The  mullet  is  the 
mark  of  cadency  assigned  to  the  third  son, '  to  incite 
him  to  chivalry.'  The  word  mullet  is  occasionally 
used  in  heraldry  for  the  fish  so  called. 

MULLINGA'R,  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  in  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  great 
western  road  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  distant  from 
the  former,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Koyal 
Canal  and  the  Midland  "Western  Railway,  50  miles 
north-north-west.  Its  population,  in  1861,  was 
5359,  of  whom  4836  were  Roman  Catholics,  392 
Protestants  of  the  established  church,  the  rest 
members  of  other  denominations.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  poor-law  imion  of  48  divisions,  comprising  an 
area  of  208,401  acres.  M.  is  a  place  of  little  histori- 
cal interest,  although  its  immunities  date  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Its  pubHc  buildings  are  in  no 
way  remarkable,  but  it  possesses  several  schools; 
among  the  number,  one  recently  endowed  for 
general  educational  purposes.  It  is  without  manu- 
factures, but  has  considerable  celebrity  as  the  site 
of  several  of  the  most  important  horse  and  cattle 
fairs  in  Ireland. 

MU'LLION,  the  upright  division  between  the 
lights  of  windows,  screens,  &c.,  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture.    Mullions  are  rarely  met  with  in  Norman 


Mullion : 
Window  from  Carlisle  Cathedral. 

architecture,  but  they  become  more  frequent  in  the 
Early  Enghsh  style,  and  in  the  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular are  very  common.  They  have  sometimes 
small  shafts  attached  to  them,  which  carry  the 
tracery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windows.  In  late 
domestic  architecture,  they  are  usually  plain.  The 
fig.  shews  mullions  (a,  a)  supporting  tracery. 

MULREADY,  "William,  R. A.  was  bom  at  Ennis, 
in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1786.  "When  a  boy,  he 
went  to  London  with  his  parents;  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  made  good  progress,  aiming  at 
first  at  the  classic  style,  or  what,  according  to  the 
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notions  of  the  day,  was  called  high  art.  Following 
the  beat  of  his  genius,  however,  ho  soon  relin- 
quished this  course,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  nature  and  the  works  of  those  artists  who 
attained  high  reputation  in  a  less  pretentious  walk 
of  art.  His  first  pictures  were  landscapes  of  limited 
dimension  and  subject,  views  in  Kensington  gravel- 
gts,  old  houses  at  Lambeth,  and  interiors  of  cottages. 
He  next  essayed  figure-subjects  of  incidents  in 
every-day  life,  such  as  'A  Roadside  Inn,'  'Horses 
Baiting,'  the  '  Barber's  Shop,'  and  '  Punch '  (painted 
in  1812),  'Boys  Fishing'  (1813),  '  Idle  Boys'  (1815). 
M.  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
November  1815,  and  an  Academician  in  February 
1816 ;  a  strong  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  talents  were  held  by  his  brethren,  for  the  higher 
dignity  is  rarely  conferred  till  after  a  probation  of 
several  years  as  Associate.  Even  in  his  earliest 
time,  his  works  were  characterised  by  much  elabora- 
tion ;  but  those  he  executed  about  the  middle  period 
of  his  career  exhibit  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
finish  and  greater  brilliancy  of  colouring,  qualities 
that  he  carried  further  and  further  as  he  advanced 
in  years;  and  though  he  lived  to  a  great  age  (he 
died  on  Jidy  7,  1863),  he  continued  to  work  with 
undiminished  powers  till  within  a  day  of  his  death. 
A  great  number  of  M.'s  best  works  now  belong  to 
tlie  public,  as  portions  of  the  "Vernon  and  Sheep- 
shanks' collections.  In  the  first-named,  there  are 
four  pictures,  one  of  these,  '  The  Last  in,  or  Truant 
Boy,'  exhibited  in  1835,  being  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate works  of  his  middle  period;  while  in  the 
Sheepshanks'  collection  there  are  no  fewer  than  28 
of  his  works,  among  which, '  First  Love,'  exhibited 
in  1840,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  refinement  in 
drawing,  and  delicacy  of  feeling  and  expression. 
'The  Sonnet,'  exhibited  in  1839,  is  perhaps  his 
highest  effort  in  point  of  style ;  and  by  '  The  Butt 
— -Shooting  a  Cherry,'  exhibited  in  1848,  is  best 
exemplified  the  remarkable  minuteness  of  his  finish 
and  richness  of  his  colouring.  He  occasionally 
executed  designs  for  publishers.  An  edition  of 
the  Vkar  of  Wakefield,  published  in  1840,  by  Van 
Voorst,  embellished  with  20  wood-cuts  from  M.'s 
drawings,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind  produced  in  this 
country.  M.  was  buried  in  the  cemetery,  Kensal 
Green,  privately;  but  a  movement  is  at  present 
on  foot  to  do  honour  to  his  memory  by  a  public 
testimonial. 

MTJLTA'K  (or  Mooltan),  an  ancient  and 
important  city  of  India,  in  the  Punjab,  on  a 
mound  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
that  occupied  the  same  site,  three  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab — the  inundations 
of  which  sometimes  reach  M. — and  200  mUes 
south-west  of  Lahore.  In  1859,  a  railway  to 
Lahore  and  Amritsir,  230  miles  in  length,  was 
commenced.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapi- 
dated waU,  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height.  The 
vicinity  abounds  in  mosques,  tombs,  shrines,  &c., 
attesting  alike  the  antiquity  and  magnificence  of 
the  former  cities;  and  the  country  around  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility.  M.  is  a  military 
station,  with  a  small  redoubt  in  the  rear  of  the 
cantonment.  Its  bazaars  are  numerous,  extensive, 
and  well  stocked;  and  its  shops,  6000  in  number, 
are  well  supplied  with  European  and  Asiatic  com- 
modities. Manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  shawls, 
scarfs,  brocades,  tissues,  &c.,  are  carried  on,  and 
there  is  an  extensive  banking  trade.  The  merchants 
of  M.  are  proverbially  esteemed  extremely  rich. 
Steamers  ply  between  this  city  and  Hyderabad,  a 
distance  of  570  mUes ;  and  the  new  railway  opens 
up  a  commercial  outlet  from  Central  Asia,  the 
Punjab  and   the    North-west   Provinces,   to   the 


Arabian  Sea  by  Hyderabad  and  Karachi.  In  1849, 
M.  was  taken  by  the  British  troops  under  General 
Whish,  and  annexed  with  its  territory  to  the 
British  possessions.  Pop.  80,966,  of  whom  20,000 
are  Mohammedans. 

MULTIPLB-POINDING  is  a  weU-known  form 
of  action  in  Scotland,  by  which  competing  claims  to 
one  and  the  same  fund  are  set  at  rest.  It  means 
double  poinding  or  double  distress,  suggesting  that 
a  person  who  has  funds  in  his  possession  is  liable 
to  be  harassed  by  double  distress ;  and  hence  he  com- 
mences a  suit  called  the  action  of  multiple-poinding, 
by  which  he  alleges  that  he  ought  not  to  be  made  to 
pay  the  sum  more  than  once ;  and  as  he  does  not 
know  who  is  really  entitled  to  payment,  he  cites  aU 
the  parties  claiming  it,  so  that  they  may  fight  out 
their  claims  among  themselves.  The  suit  corres- 
ponds to  what  is  known  in  England  as  a  bill  or 
order  of  interpleader. 

MULTIPIilCA'TION,  the  third  and  most 
important  of  the  four  principal  processes  of  arith- 
metic, is  a  compendious  mode  of  addition,  when  a 
number  is  to  be  added  to  itself  a  given  number  of 
times.  The  three  terms  of  a  multiplication  are  the 
multiplicand,  or  number  to  be  multiplied;  the 
multiplier,  or  number  by  which  it  is  to  be  multi- 
plied; and  the  product,  giving  the  amount  which 
would  be  obtained  if  the  multiplicand  were  added 
to  itself  the  number  of  times  denoted  by  the  multi- 
plier. ,  The  symbol  of  multiplication  is  x  ;  and  in 
arithinetic,  the  numbers  are  placed  above  each  other 
as  in  addition,  with  a  line  drawn  under  them;  in 
algebra,  the  quantities  are  merely  placed  side  by 
side,  with  or  without  a  dot  between  them — e.  g.,  the 
multiplication  of  2  by  4  may  be  written  2x4,  and 
of  a  by  6,  a  X  6,  a.i,  or  ah.  For  multiplication  of 
fractions,  see  Fractions. 

The  operation  of  multiplication  has  been  much 
abbreviated  by  the  use  of  Logarithms  (q.  v.),  and 
has  been  rendered  a  mere  mechanical  process, 
by  the  invention  of  Napier's  Bones,  the  Sliding 
Rule,  Gunter's  Scale,  &o. 

MU'LTI VALVE  SHELLS,  or.MULTIVALVES, 
are  those  shelly  coverings  of  molluscs  which  are 
formed  of  more  than  two  distinct  pieces.  In 
systems  of  Conohology  (q.  v.),  the  term  is  one  of 
primary  importance;  but  since  the  study  of  the 
living  animals  has  led  to  arrangements  very  different 
from  those  founded  on  their  mere  shells,  a  very 
subordinate  place  has  been  assigned  to  it,  as  indi- 
cating a  distinction  much  less  important  than  was 
at  first  supposed.  Thus,  Chitons  (q.  v.),  which 
have  multivalve  shells,  are  now  placed  in  the  same 
order  of  gasteropods  with  Limpets  (q.  v.),  of  which 
the  shells  are  univalve ;  and  Pholas  (q.  v.)  and 
Teredo  (q.  v.),  which  have  two  principal  valves  and 
some  small  accessory  valves,  the  latter  also  a  long 
shelly  tube,  are  placed  among  lamellibranchiate 
molluscs,  along  with  most  of  the  bivalves  of  con- 
chologists.  In  conchological  systems,  barnacles 
and  acorn-shells  were  also  generally  included,  and 
ranked  among  multivalves ;  but  these  are  now  no 
longer  referred  even  to  the  same  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom.     See  Cibbhopoda. 

MU'LTURBS,  in  Scotch  Law,  mean  a  quantity  of 
grain  either  manufactured  or  in  kind  dehverable  to 
the  proprietor  or  tacksman  of  a  mill  for  grinding 
the  com  sent  there.  Some  persons  living  j  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  bound  to  send  their  corn  to  be 
ground  at  a  particular  mUl,  in  which  case  the  lands 
are  said  to  be  astricted  to  the  mill,  and  form  the  thirl 
or  sucken,  and  the  tenants  or  proprietors  of  the 
lands  are  called  insucken  multurers.  Those  who 
are  not  bound  to  go  to  the  miU  are  called  out- 
sncken  multurers.    Thirlage  is  thus  classed  among 
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servitudes,  being  a  kind  of  burden  on  the  lands.  Suob 
a  right  is  unknown  in  England,  except  sometimes 
in  old  manors. 

MUM,  a  peculiar  kind  of  beer,  formerly  used  in 
this  country,  and  still  used  in  Germany,  especially 
in  Brunswick,  where  it  may  be  almost  regarded  as 
the  national  drink.  Instead  of  only  malt  being  used, 
it  is  made  of  malt  and  wheat,  to  which  some  brewers 
add  oats  and  bean-meal.  It  is  neither  so  whole- 
some nor  so  agreeable  as  the  common  ale  or  beer. 

MUMMY.    See  Embalming. 

MUMMY-WHEAT  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of 
wheat  produced  from  grains  found  in  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  But  no  good  evidence  of  this  origin  has 
been  adduced— in  fact,  it  is  as  good  as  proved  to 
be  impossible  ;  and  the  same  variety  has  long  been 
iu  general  cultivation  in  Egypt  and  neighbouring 
countries.  The  spike  is  compound — a  distinguishing 
character,  by  which  it  is  readily  known,  but  which  is 
not  altogether  permanent.  It  is  occasionally  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  but  seems  more  suitable  to  warmer 
regions. 

MUMPS,  THE,  is  a  popular  name  of  a  specific 
inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands  described  by 
nosologists  as  Oijnanche  Parotidcea,  or  Parotitis.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  frequently  termed  The  Branlcs. 

The  disorder  usually  begins  with  a  feeling  of  stiff- 
ness about  the  jaws,  which  is  followed  by  pains, 
heat,  and  swelling  beneath  the  ear.  The  swelling 
begins  in  the  parotid,  but  the  other  salivary  glands 
(q.  V.)  usually  soon  become  implicated,  so  that  the 
swelling  extends  along  the  neck  towards  the  chin, 
thus  giving  the  patient  a  deformed  and  somewhat 
grotesque  appearance.  One  or  both  sides  may  be 
affected,  and,  in  general,  the  disease  appears  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  There  is  seldom 
much  fever.  The  inflammation  is  usually  at  its 
highest  point  in  three  or  four  days,  after  which  it 
begins  to  decline,  suppuration  of  the  glands  scarcely 
ever  occurring.  In  most  cases  no  treatment  further 
than  antiphlogistic  regimen,  due  attention  to  the 
bowels,  and  protection  of  the  parts  from  cold,  by 
the  application  of  flannel  or  cotton- wool,  is  required, 
and  the  patient  completely  recovers  in  eight  or  ten 


The  disease  often  originates  from  epidemic  or 
endemic  influences,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  spreads  by  contagion ;  and,  like  most  contagious 
diseases,  it  seldom  affects  the  same  person  twice. 
It  chiefly  attacks  children  and  young  persons. 

A  singular  circumstance  connected  with  the 
disease  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  subsidence  of  the 
swelling  is  immediately  followed  by  swelling  and 
pain  in  the  testes  in  the  male  sex,  and  in  the  mammcB 
iu  the  female.  The  inflammation  in  these  glands 
is  seldom  very  painful  or  long  continued,  but 
occasionally  the  inflammation  is  transferred  from 
these  organs  to  the  brain,  when  a  comparatively 
trifling  disorder  is  converted  into  a  most  perilous 
disease. 

MUNCHHAUSBN,  Hieronymus  Kakl  Feibd- 
EICH,  Baeon  von,  a  member  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  German  family,  who  attained  a  remarkable 
celebrity  by  false  and  ridiculously  exaggerated  tales 
of  his  exploits  and  adventvires,  so  that  his  name  has 
become  proverbial.  He  was  born  in  1720,  at  the 
family  estate  of  Bodenwerder,  in  Hanover,  served 
as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  Eussian  campaigns  against 
the  Turks  in  1737—1739,  and  died  in  1797.  A 
collection  of  his  marvellous  stories  was  first  pub- 
lished in  England  under  the  title  of  Baron  MiXnch- 
Jtausen's  Narrative  of  his  Marvellous  Travels  and 
Campaigns  in  Russia  (Lond.  1785).  The  compiler 
was  one  E-udolf  Erich  Easpe,  an  expatriated  country- 
man of  the  baron's.    A  second  edition  appeared  at 
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Oxford  (1786)  under  the  title  of  The  Singular 
Travels,  Campaigns,  Voyages,  and  Sporting  Advai- 
tures  of  Baron  Munnikhousen,  commordy  pronounced 
Munclmusen ;  as  he  relates  them  over  a  bottle  when 
surrounded  by  his  friends.  Several  other  editions 
rapidly  followed.  In  the  same  year  (1786)  appeared 
the  first  German  edition,  edited  by  the  poet  Burger ; 
the  latest — entitled  Des  Freiherm  von  Munchhausen, 
wunderbare  Eeisen  und  Abenteuer  (Gott.  and  Berl. 
1849) — is  enriched  by  an  admirable  introduction  by 
Adoli  ElUsen,  on  the  origin  and  sources  of  the 
famous  book,  and  on  the  kind  of  literary  fiction  to 
which  it  belongs.  Ellisen's  father  knew  the  splendid 
old  braggart  in  his  latter  days,  and  used  to  visit  him. 
Nevertheless,  although  Easpe  may  have  derived 
many  of  his  narratives  from  M.  himself,  he  appears 
to  have  drawn  pretty  largely  from  other  sources. 
Several  of  the  adventures  ascribed  to  the  baron  are 
to  be  found  in  older  books,  particularly  in  Bebel's 
Facetice  (Strasb.  1508)  ;  others  in  Castiglione's  Cor- 
tegiano,  and  Bildermann's  Utopia,  which  are  included 
in  Lange's  Deliciae  Academicm '  (Heilbronn,  1765). 
M.'s  stories  still  retain  their  popularity,  especially 
with  the  young. 

MU'NDANE  EGG.  In  many  heathen  cosmo- 
gonies, the  -world  (Lat.  mundus)  is  represented  as 
evolved  from  an  egg.  Th^  production  of  a  young 
animal  from  what  neither  resembles  it  in  form  nor 
in  properties,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  afford- 
ing a  good  figure  of  the  production  of  a  well-ordered 
world  out  of  chaos.  Thus,  in  the  Egyptian,  Hindu, 
and  Japanese  systems,  the  Creator  is  represented  as 
prodiicing  an  egg,  from  which  the  world  was  pro- 
duced. The  same  notion  is  found,  in  variously 
modified  forms,  in  the  religions  of  many  of  the  ruder 
heathen  nations.  Sometimes  a  bird  is  represented 
as  depositing  the  egg  on  the  primordial  waters. 
There  are  other  modmoations  of  this  notion  or  belief 
in  the  classical  and  other  mythologies,  according  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  or  some  of  the 
gods,  or  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  are  represented 
as  produced  from  eggs.  The  egg  appears  also  in 
some  mythological  systems  as  the  symbol  of  repro- 
duction or  renovation,  as  well  as  of  creation.  The 
Mundane  Egg  belonged  to  the  ancient  Phcenician 
system,  and  an  egg  is  said  to  have  been  an  object  of 
worship. 

MUNGO,  St,  the  popular  name  of  St  Kenti- 
gern,  one  of  the  three  great  missionaries  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  Scotland.  St  ZSTinian  (q.  v.) 
converted  the  tribes  of  the  south ;  St  Columba 
(q.  V.)  was  the  apostle  of  the  west  and  the  north; 
St  Kentigern  restored  or  established  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Welsh  or  British  people,  who  held  the 
country  between  the  Clyde  on  the  north,  and  the 
furthest  boundaries  of  Cumberland  on  the  south 
(see  Beetk  and  Scots).  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  British  prince,  Owen  ab  Urien  Eheged, 
and  of  a  British  princess,  Dwynwen  or  Thenaw,  the 
daughter  of  Llewddyn  Lueddog  of  Dinas  Eiddyn,  or 
Edinburgh.  He  was  born  about  the  year  514,  it  is 
believed  at  Culross,  on  the  Forth,  the  site  of  a 
monastery  then  ruled  by  St  Serf,  of  whom  St 
Kentigern  became  the  favourite  disciple.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  he  was  so  generally  beloved  by 
the  monastic  brethren,  that  his  baptismal  name  of 
Kentigern  or  Cyndeyrn,  signifying  '  chief  lord,'  was 
exchanged  in  common  speech  for  Mungo,  signifying 
'lovable'  or  'dear  friend.'  Leaving  Culross,  he 
planted  a  monastery  at  a  place  then  called  Cathures, 
now  known  as  Glasgow,  and  became  the  bishop  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cumbria  (q.  v.).  The  nation  would 
seem  to  have  been  only  partially  converted,  and  the 
accession  of  a  new  king  drove  St  Kentigern  from 
the  realm.     He  found  refuge  among  the  kindred 
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people  of  Wales,  and  there,  upon  the  banka  of 
another  Clyde,  he  founded  another  monastery  and 
a  bishopric,  which  still  hears  the  name  of  his  dis- 
ciple, St  Asaph.  Recalled  to  Glasgow  by  a  new 
king,  Ryddereoh  or  Roderick  the  Bountiful,  Ken- 
tigern  renewed  his  missionary  labours,  in  which  he 
was  cheered  by  a  visit  from  St  Columba,  and  dying 
•about  the  year  601,  was  buried  where  the  cathedral  of 
Glasgow  now  stands.  His  life  has  been  often  written. 
A  fragment  of  a  memoir,  composed  at  the  desire  of 
Herbert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  between  1147  and  1164, 
has  been  printed  by  Mr  Cosmo  Innes  in  the  Regis- 
trum  Episcopatiis  Qlasguensis.  The  longer  life  by 
Joceline  of  Furness,  written  about  1180,  was  pub- 
lished by  Pinkerton  in  his  Vitm  Antiques  Sanctorum 
Scotice.  It  appeals  to  two  still  older  lives.  The 
fame  of  St  Kentigern  is  attested  by  the  many 
churches  which  still  bear  his  name,  as  weU  in  Scot- 
land as  in  the  north  of  England.  The  church  of 
■Crosthwaite,  where  Southey  is  buried,  is  dedicated 
to  him.  The  miracles  which  he  was  believed  to 
have  wrought  were  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular 
mind,  that  some  of  them  sprung  up  again  in  the 
18th  c.  to  grace  the  legends  of  the  Cameronian 
martyrs.  Others  are  still  commemorated  by  the 
.armorial  ensigns  of  the  city  of  Glasgow — a  hazel-tree 
whose  frozen  branches  he  kindled  into  a  flame,  a 
tame  robin  which  he  restored  to  life,  a  hand-bell 
which  he  brought  from  Rome,  a  salmon  which  rescued 
-from  the  depths  of  the  Clyde  the  lost  ring  of  the 
frail  queen  of  Cadyow.  Nor  is  it  St  M.  only 
whose  memory  survives  at  Glasgow ;  the  parish 
■church  of  '  St  Enoch '  commemorates  his  mother, 
St  Thenaw ;  and  it  is  .not  many  years  since  a  neigh- 
bouring spring,  which  still  bears  her  name,  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  occasional  pilgrimage. 

MUNI,  a  Sanscrit  title,  denoting  a  holy  sage, 
and  applied  to  a  great  number  of  distinguished 
personages,  supposed  to  have  acquired,  by  dint  of 
austerities,  more  or  less  divine  faculties. 

MU'NICH  (Ger.  Munchen),  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
is  situated  in  48°  8'  N.  lat.,  and  11°  35'  E.  long.,  in 
the  midst  of  a  barren  and  flat  elevated  plain,  at  a 
height  of  about  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Its  population,  inclading  the  military,  was,  in  1862, 
148,201.  M.,  which  is  also  the  principal  city  of  the 
province  of  Upper  Bavaria,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Iser,  and  consists,  in  addition  to  the  old  town,  of 
five  suburbs,  and  of  the  three  contiguous  districts 
of  Au,  Haidhausen,  and  Obergiesing.  By  the 
efforts  of  the  late  King  Ludwig,  who  spent  nearly 
J,000,000  thalers  on  the  improvements  of  the  city, 
M.  has  been  decorated  vrith  buildings  of  almost 
every  style  of  architecture,  and  enriched  with  a 
larger  and  more  valuable  collection  of  art-treasures 
than  any  other  city  of  Germany.  It  possesses  28 
•churches,  of  which  all  but  two  or  three  are  Catholic, 
and  of  these,  the  most  worthy  of  note  are :  the 
cathedral,  which  is  the  see  for  the  archbishopric 
of  Munich-Freising,  built  between  1468—1494,  and 
remarkable  -for  its  two  square  towers,  with  their 
octagonal  upper  stories,  capped  by  cupolas,  and  its 
30  lofty  and  highly-decorated  windows ;  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits,  or  St  Michael's,  which  contains  a 
monument  by  Thorwaldsen  to  Eugene  Beauharnais ; 
the  Theatiner  Kirche,  completed  in  1767,  and  con- 
taining the  burying- vaults  of  the  royal  family ;  the 
beautiful  modern  church  of  St  Mariahilf,  with  its 
gorgeous  painted  glass  and  exquisite  wood-carvings  ; 
the  round  church,  or  Basilica  of  St  Boniface,  with  its 
dome  resting  on  64  monoliths  of  gray  Tyrolean 
marble,  and  resplendent  with  gold,  frescoes,  and 
noble  works  of  art;  the  cruciform-shaped  Ludwig 
TCirche,  embellished  with  Cornelius's  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment ;  and  lastly,  the  Court  Chapel  of  AU 
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Saints,  a  perfect  casket  of  art-treasures.  Among 
the  other  numerous  public  buildings,  a  description  of 
which  would  fill  a  volume,  we  can  only  briefly  refer 
to  a  few  of  the  more  notable ;  as  the  theatre,  the 
largest  in  Germany,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
2400  spectators,  erected  in  1823;  the  post-office; 
the  new  palace,  including  the  older  royal  resi- 
dence, the  treasury  and  chapel,  antiquarian  coUeo- 
tions,  &o. ;  and  the  Kiinigsbau,  designed  by  Klenze 
in  imitation  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  buUt  at  a 
cost  of  1,250,000  thalers,  containing  J.  Schnorr's 
frescoes  of  the  Nihelungen ;  the  Banqueting  HaUs, 
rich  in  sculpture  by  Schwanthaler,  and  in  grand 
fresco  and  other  paintings.  In  the  still  incomplete 
suburb  of  Maximilian  are  situated  the  old  Pinako- 
thek,  or  picture-gallery,  erected  in  1836  by  Klenze, 
containing  300,000  engravings,  9000  dravidngs,  a 
collection  of  Etruscan  remains,  &c. ;  and  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  it,  the  new  Pinakothek,  com- 
pleted in  1853,  and  devoted  to  the  works  of  recent 
artists ;  the  Glyptothek,  with  its  twelve  galleries  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  its  noble  collection  of  the 
works  of  the  great  modern  sculptors,  as  Canova, 
Thorwaldsen,  Schadow,  &c.  Among  the  gates  of 
M.,  the  most  beautiful  are  the  Siegesthor  ('The 
Gate  of  Victory '),  designed  after  Constantino's  tri- 
umphal arch  in  the  Forum,  and  the  Isarthor  with  its 
elaborate  frescoes.  In  addition  to  these  and  many 
other  buildings  intended  either  solely  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  city,  or  to  serve  as  depositories  for 
works  of  art,  M.  possesses  numerous  scientiflc, 
literary,  and  benevolent  institutions,  alike  remark- 
able for  the  architectural  and  artistic  beauty  of 
their  external  appearance,  and  the  Kberal  spirit 
which  characterises  their  internal  organisation.  The 
library,  which  is  enriched  by  the  biblical  treasures 
of  numerous  suppressed  monasteries,  contains 
about  600,000  volumes,  of  which  13,000  are  incuna- 
bula, with  nearly  22,000  MSS.  The  university, 
vrith  which  that  of  Landshut  was  incorporated  in 
1826,  and  now  known  as  the  Ludwig-Maximilian 
University,  comprises  5  faculties,  with  a  staff  of  60 
ordinary,  and  12  extraordinary  professors,  among 
whom  are  included  such  men  as  Liebig,  Bischofii 
ScheUing,  Jacobi,  &c.  In  association  with  it  are 
numerous  medical  and  other  schools,  a  Hbrary  of 
160,000  vols.,  and  various  museums  and  cabinets. 
M.  has  an  ably-conducted  observatory,  supplied  with 
first-rate  instruments  by  Fraunhofer  and  Reichen- 
bach ;  3  gymnasia,  4  Latin,  1  normal,  various  mili- 
tary, professional,  polytechnic,  and  parish  schools, 
of  wmch  the  majority  are  Catholic;  institutions 
for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  crippled,  and  for 
female  orphans,  besides  numerous  hospitals,  asy- 
lums, infant  schools,  &c. ;  an  academy  of  sciences ; 
royal  academies  of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  &c. ;  a 
botanic  garden,  parks,  public  walks,  and  gardens, 
adorned  with  historic,  patriotic,  and  other  monu- 
ments, and  designed  for  the  celebration  of  annual 
and  other  national  fairs  and  festivals ;  spacious  ceme- 
teries, &c.  M.  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  ex-king, 
Ludwig  I.,  for  its  celebrity  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts, 
as  the  greater  number  of  the  buildings,  for  which  it 
is  now  famed,  were  erected  between  1820  and  1850, 
although,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  king, 
Maximihan,  in  1848,  the  progress,  of  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  city  has  been  continued  on  an  equally 
hberal  scale.  M.  is  somewhat  behind  many  lesser 
towns  of  Germany  in  regard  to  literary  advance- 
ment and  freedom  of  speculation,  while  its  indus- 
trial activity  is  also  inferior  to  its  state  of  high 
artistic  "development.  It  has,  however,  some  emi- 
nently good  iron,  bronze,  and  bell  foundries,  and  is 
famed  for  its  lithographers  and  engravers,  and  its 
optical,  mathematical,  and  mechanical  instrument- 
makers,  amongst  whom  Utzschneider,  Fraunhofer, 
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and  Ertl  have  acquired  a  world-wide  rencrwn.  M.  ia 
noted  for  its  enormous  breweries  of  Bavarian  beer ; 
and  has  some  good  manufactories  for  cotton,  wool, 
and  damask  goods,  wax-cloth,  leather,  paper- 
hangings,  carriages,  pianos,  gold,  silver,  and  steel 
wares,  &o. 

The  present  name  of  this  city  cannot  he  traced 
further  than  the  12th  c,  when  Henry  the  Lion 
raised  the  Villa  Munichen  from  its  previous  obscurity, 
by  establishing  a  mint  within  its  precincts,  and 
making  it  the  chief  emporium  for  the  salt  which 
was  obtained  from  Halle  and  the  neighbouring 
districts.  In  the  13th  c,  the  dukes  of  the  Wittels- 
bach  dynasty  selected  M.  for  their  residence,  built 
the  Ludwigsburg,  some  parts  of  whose  original 
structure  stiU  exist,  and  surrounded  the  town  with 
walls  and  other  fortified  defences.  In  1327,  the  old 
town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  by 
the  Emperor  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  very  much  on  the 
plan  which  it  still  exhibits ;  but  it  was  not  tiU  the 


close  of  last  century,  when  the  fortifications  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  that  the  limits  of  the  town 
were  enlarged  to  any  extent.  The  last  fifty  years 
indeed  comprise  the  true  history  of  M.,  since  within 
that  period  all  its  finest  buildings  have  been  erected, 
its  character  as  a  focus  of  artistic  activity  has  been 
developed,  its  population  has  been  more  than 
doubled,  and  its  material  prosperity  augmented  in  a 
proportionate  degree. 

MTTNI'CIPAL  ARCHITECTURE,  the  style  of 
the  buildings  used  for  municipal  purposes,  such  as 
town-halls,  guild-halls,  &c.  These  were  first  used 
when  the  towns  of  the  middle  ages  rose  in  import- 
ance, and  asserted  their  freedom.  Those  of  North 
Italy  and  Belgium  were  the  first  to  move,  and  con- 
sequently we  find  in  these  countries  the  earliest 
and  most  important  specimens  of  municipal  archi- 
tecture during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  only  in  the 
'  free  cities '  of  that  epoch  that  town-halls  are  found. 
We  therefore  look  for  them  in  vain  in  France  op 
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England  till  the  development  of  industry  and  know- 
ledge had  made  the  citizens  of  the  large  towns  so 
wealthy  and  important  as  to  enable  them  to  raise 
the  municipal  power  into  an  institution.  When 
this  became  the  case  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
we  find  in  these  countries  abundant  instq,noes  of 
buildings  erected  for  the  use  of  the  guilds  and  cor- 
porations and  the  municipal  courts.  Many  of  these 
still  exist  along  with  the  corporate  bodies  they 
belong  to,  especially  in  London,  where  the  halls  are 
frequently  of  great  magnificence.  Many  of  these 
corporation  halls  have  recently  been  rebuilt  by  the 
wealthy  bodies  they  belong  to,  such  as  the  Fish- 
mongers, Merchant  Taylors,  Goldsmiths,  and  othet 
companies.  Municipal  buildings  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  use  of  the  town  councils  and  magistrates  have 
also  been  recently  erected  in  many  of  our  large 
towns,  which  had  quite  outgrovm  their  original 
modest  buildings  ;  and  now  no  town  of  importance 
is  complete  without  a  great  town-hall  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Municipal  buildings  always  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  architecture  of  the  period  when  they 
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are  erected ;  thus,  we  find  in  Italy  that  they  are  of 
the  Italian-Gothic  style  in  Como,  Padua,  Vioenza, 
Venice,  Florence,  &c.,  during  the  13th,  14th,  and 
15th  centuries.  In  Belgium,  during  the  same 
period,  they  are  of  the  northern  Gothic  style,  and 
are  almost  the  only  really  fine  specimens  of  the 
civil  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  we  possess. 
The  Cloth-haU  at  Ypres,  and  the  town-halls  of 
Brussels,  Louvain,  Bruges,  Oudenarde,  &c.,  the 
Exchange  at  Antwerp,  and  many  other  markets, 
lodges,  halls,  &o.,  testify  to  the  early  importance  of 
the  municipal  institutions  in  Belgium. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  France,  where  the 
towps  became  of  considerable  importance  during 
the  middle  ages,  so  few  municipal  buildings  remain. 
This  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  resources, 
of  the  early  municipalities  of  France  were  devoted 
to  aid  the  bishops  in  the  erection  of  the  great 
French  cathedrals,  and  the  townspeople  used  these 
cathedrals  as  their  halls  of  assembly,  and  even  for 
such  purposes  as  masques  and  amusements. 

Of  the  English  corporation  haUs,  those  which 
remain  are  nearly  aU  subsequent  to  the  14th  i;.. 
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from  which  time  to  the  present  there  are  very 
many  examples.  The  Guild-hall  of  London  is  one 
of  the  earliest.  The  present  building  was  begun  in 
14U,  and  was  built  chiefly  by  contributions  from 
the  trades  '  companies '  of  London.  Of  the  town- 
halls  recently  erected,  those  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Leeds  are  amongst  the  most  important. 

MUNICIPA'LITY,  MUNICIPAL  CORPO- 
KATION  (from  Lat.  munieeps,  from  munua  and 
capio,  one  who  enjoys  the  rights  of  a  free  citizen),  a 
town  or  city  possessed  of  obtain  privileges  of  local 
self-government ;  the  governing  body  in  such  a  town. 
Municipal  institutions  originated  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  provincial  towns  of  Italy, 
which  were  from  the  first  Roman  colonies,  as  also 
those  which,  after  having  an  independent  existence, 
became  members  of  the  Roman  state,  though  sub- 
jected to  the  mle  of  an  imperial  governor,  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  a  right  of  regulating  their  internal 
affairs.  A  class  of  the  inhabitants  called  the  curia, 
or  deeuriones,  elected  two  officers,  caJled  duumviri, 
whose  functions  were  supposed  to  be  analogous  to 
those  of  the  consuls  of  the  imperial  city,  and  who 
exercised  a  limited  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal. 
There  was  an  important  functionary  in  every  muni- 
cipality called  the  defensor  civiiatis,  or  advocate  for 
the  city,  the  protector  of  the  citizens  against  arbi- 
trary acts  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  governor. 
In  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  the  Decurions 
were  subject  to  heavy  burdens,  not  compensated  by 
the  honour  of  the  position,  which  led  many  to  endea- 
vour to  shun  the  office.  The  municipal  system 
declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire,  yet  it 
retained  vitality  enough  to  be  afterwards  resusci- 
tated in  union  with  feudalism,  and  with  the  Saxon 
institutions  of  Britain.  Some  cities  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  have  indeed  derived  their  present 
magistracy  by  direct  succession  from  the  days  of 
imperial  Rome.  This  is  notably  the  case  with 
Cologne,  where,  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  the  two  chief  magistrates  retained  the 
title  of  consuls,  wore  the  consular  toga,  and  had 
their  lictors  in  attendance,  while  the  higher  citizens 
were  styled  patricians,  and  the  town  banners  bore 
the  inscription  S.P.Q.C.  The  Frankish  conquerors 
seem  frequently  to  have  left  the  cities  in  possession 
of  their  municipal  rights.  The  bishop  being  a  shield 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  in  many 
cases  discharged  the  duties  or  obtained  the  func- 
tions of  the  defensor  dvitatis.  To  the  north  of  the 
Alps,  under  the  feudal  system,  he  became  officially 
the  civil  governor  of  the  city,  •as  the  count  was  of  the 
rural  district.  In  Southern  Europe,  where  feudalism 
was  less  vigorous,  the  municipalities  retained  a  large 
share  of  freedom  and  self-government. 

Of  the  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  some  were 
entirely  free  ;  they  had,  like  the  provincial  towns  of 
Italy  before  the  extension  of  the  Roman  conquests, 
a  constitution  independent  of  any  other  powers. 
Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Hamburg,  and  Liibeck,  all 
stood  in  this  position.  Next  in  dignity  were  the 
free  imperial  cities  in  Germany,  which,  not  being 
comprehended  in  the  dominions  of  any  of  the 
princes,  were  in  immediate  dependence  on  the 
empire.  Most  of  these  cities  rose  into  importance 
in  the  13th  c. ;  and  their  liberties  and  privileges 
were  fostered  by  the  Pranconian  emperors,  to  afford 
some  counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
immediate  nobility.  NUrnberg  was  especially 
celebrated  for  its  stout  resistance  to  the  House  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  successful  war  which  it 
waged  with  the  Franconian  nobility.  In  England, 
the  more  important  cities  were  immediate  vassals 
of  the  crown;  the  smaller  municipalities  sometimes 
owned  a  subject  superior,  sometimes  a  greater 
municipality  for  their  overlord. 


Under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  English  burghs  were 
subject  to  the  rule  of  an  elective  officer,  called  the 
'  Portreve,'  who  exercised  in  burgh  functions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  shire-reve  in  the  shire.  The 
Norman  conquerors  recognised  the  already  existing 
privileges  of  the  towns  by  granting  them  charters. 
Instead  of  a  shire-reve,  a  viscount  was  placed  by 
the  king  over  each  shire,  and  a  bailiff  instead  of  the 
former  elective  officer  over  each  burgh.  In  the 
larger  towns,  the  bailiff  was  allowed  to  assume  the 
Norman  appellation  of  Mayor.  The  municipal 
franchise  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  all  the 
resident  and  trading  inhabitants,  who  shared  in  the 
payment  of  the  local  taxes,'  and  performance  of 
local  duties.  Titles  to  freedom  were  also  recognised 
pn  the  grounds  of  birth,  apprenticeship,  marriage, 
and  sometimes  free  gift. 

In  all  the  larger  towns,  the  trading  population 
came  to  be  divided  into  ^uUds  or  trading  com- 
panies, through  membership  of  which  companies 
admission  was  obtained  to  the  franchise.  Eventu- 
ally the  whole  community  was  enrolled  in  one  or 
other  of  the  guilds,  each  of  which  had  its  property, 
its  by-laws,  and  its  common  hall,  and  the  commu- 
nity elected  the  chief  officers.  It  was  on  the 
wealthier  and  more  influential  inhabitants  that 
municipal  offices  were  generally  conferred ;  and  the 
practice  gradually  gained  ground  of  these  function- 
aries perpetuating  their  authority  without  appeal- 
ing to  the  popular  suffrage.  Contentions  and 
disputes  arose  regarding  the  right  of  election,  and 
eventually  the  crown  threw  the  weight  of  its  influ- 
ence into  the  scale  of  self -elective  ruling  bodies. 
As  the  greater  municipalities  grew  in  strength,  we 
find  their  right  recognised  to  appear  in  parliament 
by  means  of  ,  representatives.  The  sheriffs  were 
considered  to  have  a  discretionary  power  to  deter- 
mine which  towns  should,  and  which  should  not 
have  this  privilege  of  representation.  The  sove- 
reigns of  the  House  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  acquired 
the  habit  of  extending  the  right  of  parliamentary 
representation  to  burghs  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  granting  or  renewing  to 
them  municipal  charters,  they  modelled  the  consti- 
tution of  these  burghs  to  a  self-elective  type,  and 
restricted  the  right  of  voting  in  the  choice  of  a 
representative  to  the  governing  body.  During  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  Anne,  and  the  earlier 
Georges,  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  largely 
employed  in  calling  new  municipal  corporations 
into  existence,  with  the  view  of  creating  additional 
parliamentary  support  for  the  ministry  in  power. 
The  burghs  of  Scotland  had  a  history  much  like 
that  of  the  burghs  of  England ;  uieir  earlier 
charters  were  mere  recognitions  of  already  existing 
rights,  and  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants  at  large. 
In  the  course  of  the  14tli  and  15th  centuries,  uie 
municipal  suffrage  fell  ^adually  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  restricted  bodies  of  men,  until 
act  1469,  c.  5,  gave  to  the  councils  the  right  of 
appointing  their  successors,  the  old  and  new  council 
together  electing  the  ofBce-bearers  of  the  corpora- 
tion. This  state  of  things  continued  till  1833,  not 
without  many  and  grievous  complaints  of  corrup- 
tion, mismanagement,  extravagance,  and  peculation 
against  the  governing  bodies.  In  the  Scottish 
burghs,  the  several  trades  possessed  a  much  more 
exclusive  monopoly  than  in  England.  Along  with 
the  outcry  for  parliamentary  reform  arose  an  outcry 
for  municipal  reform;  and  a  separate  municipal 
reform  act  putting  an  end  to  the  close  system  was 
passed  for  each  part  of  the  empire.  The  English 
act  (5  and  6  WiH.  IV.  c.  76),  entitled  'An  act  to 
provide  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions in  England,'  conferred  the  franchise  on  the 
I  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  within  burgh,  with 
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certain  qualifications  as  to  property,  residence,  &c. 
This  constituency  elected  the  councillors,  and  from 
the  body  of  the  councillors  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men were  chosen.  The  corresponding  act  for  Scot- 
land, passed  two  years  earlier,  was  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
0.  76 :  it  changed  the  mode  of  election  in  burghs 
which  already  had  a  council,  and  conferred  councils 
on  burghs  which  had  none.  By  the  Scottish  act, 
every  one  has  a  vote  who  has  resided  for  six 
months  in  the  burgh,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it, 
and  who  possesses  the  requisite  qualification  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament.  In  such 
burghs  as  do  not  send  a  member  to  parliament,  the 
same  property  qualification  is  required  as  confers 
the  parliamentary  franchise.  The  councillors  are 
chosen  from  the  electors  residing  or  carrying  on 
business  within  the  burgh.  Nine  of  the  smallest 
burghs  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  act. 
The  English  act  abolished  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  guilds,  but  these  monopolies  continued  in 
Scotland  till  18.39,  when  they  were  swept  away  by 
another  enactment  (9  and  10  Vict.  c.  17).  The  Irish 
municipal  system,  which  had  been  imported  ready- 
made  from  England,  was  assimilated  to  the  altered 
English  system  by  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  108.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  the  change  of  system  has 
practically  tended  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  towns  in  any  of  the 
three  kingdoms  to  the  extent  which  its  promoters 
anticipated. 

MU'NIMENT-HOUSE,  a  strong  fire-proof 
apartment  or  building  suited  to  contain  archives, 
papers,  and  other  valuables. 

MU'NJEBT  {Bubia  cordifolia  or  munjisia),  a 
species  of  Madder  (q.  v.),  of  which  the  root  yields 
an  excellent  red  dye.  The  plant  differs  from  the 
common  madder  in  its  more  distinctly  quadrangu- 
lar stem,  its  cordate-oblong  leaves  commonly  in 
fours,  and  its  red  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
China,  Japan,  Central  Asia,  and  Siberia.  The  root 
has  long  been  used  in  India  as  affording  a  red  dye ; 
and  is  now  an  article  of  export  to  Europe,  as  a 
substitute  for  madder. 

MU'NSTEE,  the  largest  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland,  occupies  the  south-west,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Connaught,  on  the  E.  by  Leinster, 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  contains 
the  six  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  and  Waterford,  apd  the  country  is 
described  under  these  heads.  Area,  6,064,579 
statute  acres.  The  population  of  the  province, 
which  in  1841  was  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  provinces,  was  shewn  to  be,  in  1861, 1,503,200, 
or  407,208  less  than  that  of  Ulster,  now  the  most 
populous  of  the  provinces. 

MU'NSTER,  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  as  well  as  capital  of  all  Westphalia,  is 
situated  in  51°  55'  N.  lat,  and  T  iff  E.  long.,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Aa  with  the  Miiuster  Canal, 
65  miles  north-east  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop.,  including 
the  military,  at  the  close  of  1861,  27,332.  M., 
which  is  a  bishopric,  and  the  seat  of  a  mihtary 
council,  a  high  court  of  appeal,  and  other  govern- 
mental tribunals,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  of 
Westphalia,  retaining  numerous  remains  of  medi- 
eval architecture,  whose  quaint  picturesqueuess  is 
enhanced  by  the  numerous  trees  and  shady  allges, 
by  which  the  squares  and  streets  are  ornamented. 
Among  its  14  churches,  of  which  the  majority  are 
Catholic,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  cathedral,  built 
between  the  13th  and  15th  centuries,  and  despoiled 
of  all  its  internal  decorations  by  the  Anabaptists ; 
Our  Lady's  Church,  with  its  noble  tower ;  the 
splendid  Gothic  church  of  St  Lambert,  in  the 
market-place,  finished  in  the  13th  c,  on  the  tower 
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of  which  may  still  be  seen  the  three  iron  cages  in 
which  the  bodies  of  the  Anabaptist  leaders,  John  of 
Leyden,  KnipperdoUing,  and  Kreohting,  were  sus- 
pended, after  they  had  suffered  the  most  horrible 
martyrdom ;  and  the  church  dedicated  to  St  Lud- 
gerus,  the  first  bishop  of  M.,  with  its  singular 
round  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  lantern. 
The  Gothic  town-hall  possesses  historical  interest 
in  being  the  spot  at  which,  in  1648,  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  was  signed  in  a  large  hall,  which  has 
lately  been  restored,  and  which  contains  portraits 
of  all  the  ambassadors  who  were  parties  to  the 
treaty.  The  palace,  built  in  1767,  is  surrounded  by 
fine  pleasure-grounds,  including  horticultiu-al  and 
botanical  gardens,  connected  with  the  academy; 
and  these,  with  the  ramparts,  which,  since  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  have  been  converted  into  public  walks, 
form  a  great  attraction  to  the  city.  M.  is  well  pro- 
vided with  institutions  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
The  old  Catholic  university  of  M.  was  dismembered 
in  1818,  and  its  funds  apportioned  to  other  educa- 
tional establishments ;  and  the  present  academy, 
which  comprises  a  Catholic  theological  and  a  philo- 
sophical faculty,  is  now  the  principal  school.  It  has 
a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  a  natural  history 
museum,  and  various  collections  of  art  and  antiquity 
connected  with  it.  M.  has  one  gymnasium,  a  normal 
school  for  female  teachers,  and  a  number  of  town 
schools.  The  industrial  products  of  M.  include 
leather,  woollen  fabrics,  thread,  starch,  and  sugar, 
besides  which  there  are  good  carriage  manufactories, 
breweries,  and  distilleries.  The  trade  is  limited  to 
the  produce  of  the  country,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  noted  Westphalian  ham  and  sausages. 

M.  was  known  under  the  name  of  Mimigardevorde 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  791,  appointed 
it  as  the  see  of  the  new  bishop  of  the  Saxons,  St  Lud- 
gerus.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  11th  c,  a  mon- 
astery was  founded  on  the  spot,  which  in  course  of 
time  derived  its  present  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
minster,  or  monastery.  In  the  12th  c,  the  bishopric 
was  elevated  into  a  principahty  of  the  empire. 
In  the  13th  u.,  the  city  was  incorporated  in  the 
Hanseatic  League;  and  in  1532,  it  declared  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  Eeformed  faith,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  chapter.  During  the  years 
1535  and  1536,  M.  was  the  scene  of  tiie  violent 
politico-religious  movement  of  the  Anabaptists, 
when  the  excesses  of  these  pretended  reformers 
worked  a  violent  reaction  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
which  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  prestige  of  the 
episcopal  power ;  and  although  the  citizens  occasion- 
ally made  good  their  attempted  acts  of  opposition  to 
their  spiritual  rulers,  they  were  finally  reduced  to 
submission  under  Bishop  Christopher  Bernhard  of 
St  Gall,  who  having,  in  1662,  built  a  strong  citadel 
within  the  city,  transferred  the  episcopal  place  of 
residence  thither  from  Koesfeld,  where  it  had  been 
established  by  earlier  bishops.  In  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  M.  was  repeatedly  besieged  and  taken  by  both 
the  belligerent  parties.  The  bishopric  of  M.,  which 
since  1719  had  been  merged  in  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne,  although  it  retained  a  special  form  of 
government,  was  secularised  in  1803,  and  divided 
among  various  royal  houses ;  but  subsequently 
shared  in  the  common  fate  of  other  German  pro- 
vinces, and  was  for  a  time  incorporated  with  France. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  the  greater  part  of 
the  principality  to  Prussia,  a  small  portion  being 
apportioned  to  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  while 
Hanover  acquired  possession  of  the  Muuster  terri- 
tories of  the  mediatised  Dukes  of  Aremberg. 

MU'NTJAK  [Cenms  muntjac,  Gervulus  vagi- 
nalis, or  Stylocerus  muntjac),  a  species  of  deer, 
abundant  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  of  the 
same  region.     It  is  about  one-fifth  larger  than  the 
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roebuck,  which  it  considerably  resembles  in  form. 
The  horns  are  remarkable,  as  there  springs  from  the 
common  base  of  each  an  additional  horn,  which  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  principal 
horn,  which  is  simple,  curved,  and  pointed,  bemg 
about  five  inches  in  length.  The  female  has  no 
horns.    The  male  has  large  canine  teeth  or  tusks, 


Muntjak  {Germs  muntjac). 

which  also  are  wanting  in  the  female. — AUied  species 
are  found  in  India  and  China. 

MTJNZER,  Thomas,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Stolberg,  in  the  Harz, 
took  his  degree  at  Wittenberg  as  Master  of  Arts,  and 
for  some  time  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation in.  Zwickau  and  other  places.  Ere  long, 
however,  he  adopted  mystic  views,  and  declaimed 
against  what  he  called  the  '  servile,  literal,  and  half ' 
measures  of  the  Reformers,  requiring  a  radical  refor- 
mation both  in  church  and  state  according  to  his 
'inward  Ught.'  He  proclaimed  an  entire  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  incited  the  populace  to 
phmder  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Miihlhausen 
fell  for  a  time  under  his  sway,  and  that  of  another 
fanatic  named  Pfeifer,  who  joined  him.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Peasant  War,  and  inflamed  the 
spirits  of  the  insurgents  by  the  wildest  speeches  and 
songs ;  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  on  15th  May 
1525,  after  a  severe  conflict,  at  Frankenhausen,  by 
the  Elector  John  and  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
M.  fled,  but  was  taken  and  carried  to  Miihlhausen, 
where  he  was  beheaded  along  with  Pfeifer  and  a 
number  of  others.  He  shewed  no  dignity  or  courage 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  his, life.  See  Strobel's  Leben 
Schriften  undLehren  Thorn.  Miinzer's  {NUrnb.  1795) ; 
Seidemann's  Thorn.  Munzer  (Dresd.  and  Leips.  1842) ; 
and  Heinrich  Leo  in  the  Evangdische  Kirdhenzdtung 
(Berl.  1856). 

MUR.^'S'A,  a  genus  of  malacopterous  fishes,  of 
those  to  which  the  name  Eel  is  commonly  given, 
the  whole  of  the  eels  being  sometimes  included  in 
the  family  MurcenidcB.  See  Bel.  The  true  Mwcence 
have  no  fins,  except  the  dorsal  and  anal,  which 
are  low  and  fleshy.  They  have  one  row  of  sharp 
teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  head  is  very  large,  and 
the  jaws  are  moved  with  great  power.  The  M.  of 
the  Romans,  or  Mueet  (M.  hehna),  abounds  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  sometimes  of  large  size,  four 
feet  or  more  in  length,  golden  yellow  in  front,  and 
purple  towards  the  tail,  beautifully  banded  and 
mottled.    It  is  much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its 


length  than  any  of  the  fresh-water  eels.    Its  flesh 
is  white  and  highly  esteemed.    It  prefers  salt-water, 


^r^. 


^^s^^^ 


Mural  Crown. 


Muraena  (M.  helena). 

but  can  aobommodate  itself  to  a  fresh-water  pond. 
The  ancient  Romans  kept  and  fed  it  in  vivaria. 
The  story  of  Vedius  Pollio  feeding  his  mursnas 
with  oflendrag  slaves  is  well  known.  This  M.  has 
been  caught  on  the  British  shores,  but  very  rarely. 

Allied  to  the  genus  M.  is  the  genus  Sidera,  found 
in  the  Pacific. 

MURAL  CROWN,  in  Heraldry,  a,  crown  in 
the  form  of  the  top  of  a  circular  tower,  masoned  and 
embattled.  It  is  meant  to  represent  the  crown 
which  was  given  by  the  Romans  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  soldier  who  first  mounted  the  walls 
of  a  besieged  town,  and  fixed  there  the  standard  of 
the  army.  A  mural  crown  supporting  the  crest,  in 
place  of  a  wreath,  occurs  in 
the  achievements  of  several 
of  the  English  nobility,  and 
in  various  grants  of  arms 
made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  to 
officers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war.  Viscount  Beresford,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
obtained  as  crest,  issuing  out  of  a  mural  crown,  a 
dragon's  head  with  its  neck  pierced  through  by  a 
broken  spear,  the  head  of  the  spear  point  downwards 
being  held  in  the  mouth  of  the  dragon. 

MTJRAT,  Joachim,  king  of  Kaples,  was  the  son 
of  an  innkeeper  at  La  Bastide-Fortunifere,  near 
Cahors,  in  France,  and  was  born  there  25th  March 
1767  or  1768.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the 
priesthood,  and  actually  commenced  the  study ,  of 
theology  and  canon  law  at  Toulouse,  but  entered 
the  army,  and  being  threatened  with  punishment 
for  insubordination,  deserted,  and  after  spending 
some  time  at  home,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  it  is 
said,  he  was  for  some  time  a  waiter  at  a  cafS,  but 
soon  obtained  admission  into  the  Constitutional 
Guard  of  Louis  XVI.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  .  made  a  sub-lieutenant  in  a 
cavalry  regiment.  His  gallantry  and  extreme 
republicanism  soon  won  him  the  rank  of  colonel. 
He  attached  himself  closely  to  Bonaparte,  under 
whom  he  served  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  signalising 
himself  in  many  battles;  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
general  of  division  (1799) ;  returned  with  Bona- 
parte to  France ;  and  rendered  him  most  important 
assistance  on  the  18th  Bmmaire,  by  dispeia- 
ing  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  at  St  Cloud. 
Bonaparte  now  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  the  Consular  Guard,  and  gave  him  his  youngest 
sister,  Caroline,  in  marriage.  M.  commanded  the 
cavalry  at  Marengo,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
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himself.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Trench  Empire, 
he  was  loaded  ■with  honours.  He  continued  to  com- 
mand the  cavalry  in  the  armies  led  by  the  Emperor, 
a,nd  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory  at  Auster- 
litz,  and  to  many  other  victories.  In  1806,  the 
newly-erected  grand  duchy  of  Berg  (q.  v.)  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  On  1st  August  1808,  he  was 
proclaimed  king  erf  the  Two  Sicilies  by  the  style  of 
Joachim  I.  Napoleon.  He  took  possession  of  Naples, 
but  the  Bourbons,  through  the  support  of  Britain, 
retained  Sicily. 

M.  possessed  the  qmalities  requisite  for  a  general 
of  cavalry  rather  than  those  of  a  king.  He  was 
very  deficient  in  political  skill  and  energy  j  but  by 
the  moderation  of  his  government,  he  won  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects.  Even  !ais  love  of  pomp  and 
show,  and  the  theatrical  splendour  of  his  equip- 
ment, which  were  a  subject  of  mirth  in  France  and 
Germany,  rather  gratified  the  Neapolitans.  He 
endured  with  difficulty  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  which 
left  him  little  but  the  outward  show  of  royalty. 
In  the  expedition  against  Eussia,  he  commanded 
the  whole  cavalry,  but  on  its  failure,  he  returned 
to  Naples,  anxious  and  discontented.  He  joined 
the  French  army  again  in  1813,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions,  deter- 
mined on  breaking  the  French  fetters  with  which 
he  was  bound.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Austria, 
and  a  truce  with  the  British  admiral,  and  promised 
the  allies  an  auxiliary  corps.  He  hesitated,  how- 
ever, even  after  his  new  course  seemed  to  have  been 
decisively  adopted;  and  finding  his  position  insecure 
after  Napoleon's  overthrow,  he  entered  into  private 
communications  with  him  at  Elba.  On  the 
Emperor's  return  to  France,  M.  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  com- 
menced a  hasty  war  against  Austria.  He  was 
defeated  at  Ferrara,  12Qi  April  1815,  and  again 
at  Tolentino^  2d  May.  With  a  few  horsemen  he 
fled  to  Naples,  wiiere  all  was  insurrection  and  com- 
motion ;  thence  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  and  found 
his  way  to  France,  whilst  his  wife  and  children 
took  refuge  in  the  British  fleet.  After  Napoleon's 
final  overthrow,  he  found  refuge  in  Corsica,  from 
which  he  proceeded  in  a  foolhardy  manner  with 
a  few  followers  to  the  coast  of  Naples,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  king  and  hberator,  but  was  pre- 
sently taken  prisoner,  and  after  trial  by  a  court- 
martial,  was  shot  in  a  hall  of  the  castle  of  Pizzo, 
on  13th  October  1815.  See  Leonard  Gallais,  Histoire 
de  Joachim  Murat  (Paris,  1828),  and  Coletta, 
Histoire  des  Six  demiers  mois  de  la  Vie  de  Joadiim 
Murat  (Paris,  1821).  His  widow  assumed  the 
title  of  Countess  of  Lipona,  and  resided  in  the 
nraghbourhood  of  Trieste,  where  she  died  in  1639. 
His  two  sons  went  to  the  United  States,  where 
the  elder,  Napoleon  Aohillb  Mueat,  settled  in 
Florida,  and  published  a  number  of  works  on  the 
constitution  and  politics  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  died  15th  April  1847.  The  younger,  NAPOLfeir 
LtrciEN  Chables,  married  an  American  lady  in  1827, 
but  suffered  several  reverses  in  fortune,  and  Madame 
Murat  was  obliged  to  open  a  boarding-school  for 
the  support  of  herself  and  her  husband.  Twice  he 
attempted  to  return  to  France  secretly  (in  1837  and 
1844),  but  failed  on  both  occasions.  The  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  however,  opened  the  country  to 
him.  He  attached  himself  closely  to  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon ;  and  was  in  1849  French  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Turin.  In  1852  he 
was  made  a  senator;  and  in  1853  he  received  the 
title  of  prince.  The  Italian  revolution  appeared  to 
present  some  chances  for  him,  but  nothing  came 
of  these. 

MURATORI,  LuBOVioo  Antonio,  a  celebrated 
antiquary  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Vignola,  in 
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the  duchy  of  Modena,  October  21,  1672.     Prom  a 
very  early  period,  his  predilection  for  historical  and 
literary  pursuits    began  to    manifest   itself;    and, 
having  entered  into  holy  orders,  without,  however, 
accepting  any  ecclesiastical  office,  his  life  was  devoted 
partly  to  the  literature  of  his  profession,  but  mainly 
to  researches  in  history,  both  sacred  and  profane, 
especially  the  history  of  his  native  country.    In  his 
22d  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  librarians  of 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  a  post  which  has 
since  received  eqiial  celebrity  from  a  successor  not 
unworthy  of  the  fame  of  M.,  the  illustrious  Angelo 
Mai  (q.  v.).   Hene  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  pub- 
lication, a  collection  of  inedited  Greek  and  Latin 
fragments,  under  the  titles  of  Anecdota  Grceca  and 
Anecdota  Latina.    But  his  most  importaat  labours 
were  reserved  for  Hue  capital  of  Ms  native  duchy, 
whither,  in  1700,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  to  take  charge  of  the  celebrated  D'Este 
Library,  and  of  flie  ducal  archives ;  his  only  eccle- 
siastical preferment  fcrang  that  of  provost  of  the 
church  of  St  Mary,  aJt  Pomposa.     From  the  date 
of  his  return  to  Modena,  M.  began  to  devote  himself 
more  exdasively  to  Italian  hostoiy,  especially  to 
the  history  of  medieval  Italy;  and  his  labours  in 
this  department  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.     It  was  not  until  13ie  year  1723  that  the 
first  volume  of  hia  grea*  collection,  Merum  Itali- 
carum  Scriptores,  appeared,  and  the  work  proceeded 
at  regular  intervals  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the  last 
of  the  twenty-eight  folio  volumes  which  compose 
it  bearing  the  date  of  1751.    This  immense  publica- 
tion, which  was  produced  by  the  joint  contributions 
of  the  princes  and  higher  nobility  of  Italy,  embraces 
a  range  from  the  5th  to  the  16th  c,  and  contains 
aU  the  chronicles  of  Italy  diuring  that  vast  period, 
illustrated  with  commeniaries  and  critical  notices. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  collection  of  dissertations 
iUustrative  of  the  religious,  literary,  social,  political, 
military,  and   commercial  relations  of  the    several 
states  of  Italy  during  the  period,  in  6  vols,  folio, 
1738 — 1742,  a  work  which,  although  far  from  being 
exempt  from  errors,  is  still  regarded  as  a  treasure- 
house  of  medieval   antiqiuties.     While  engaged  in 
these  prodigious  labours,  M.  carried  on  an  active 
literary  correspondence  with  the  scholars  of  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,  and  contributed  essays 
not  unfrequently  to  the  principal  historical  and  liter- 
ary academies,  of  most  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  was  the  first,  moreover,  to  undertake  a  general 
History  of  Italy  from  the  commencement  of  the 
vulgar  era  down  to  his  own  time.      It  is  in  12 
vols.  4to,  and  still  retains  its  value  as  a  book  of 
reference,  having  been  continued  by  Coppi  down 
to  the  year  1819.    In  his  capacity  of  aarchivist  of 
the  Dime  of  Modena,  he  compiled,  in  two  vols, 
folio,  the  Antiquities  of  the  d^Este  Family  (1710 — 
1740),  as  well  as  a  series  of  historical  and  polemical 
treatises  on  certain  territorial  questions  in  dispute 
between  the  House  of  Modena  and  the  court  of 
Rome.    To  the  department  of  classical  scholarship, 
M's  collection  of  Inscriptions  (6  vols,  folio,  1739 — 
1743),  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  was  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  eoLlection  of  Gniter  and  the  other 
antiquaries  who  had  preceded  him,  is  still  acknow- 
ledged as  a  most  important  contribution ;  and  he 
has  also  left  works  of  standard  merit  in  the  depart- 
ments   of   jurisprudence,  of   literary  criticism,  of 
poetry,  of  biography,  and  even  of  the  history  of 
medical  science.     In  the  studies  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, as  well  liturgical  and  historical,  as  dogmati- 
cal and  even  ascetical,  M.,  although  he  did  not 
follow  the  method  of  the  schools,  was  hardly  less 
distinguished  than  if  he  had  made  these  the  pursuit 
of  his  life.     Some  of  his  opinions  were  regarded 
with  disfavour,  if  not  directly  condemned ;  but  his 
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vindication  of  himself,  addressed  to  the  learned 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  drew  forth  a  warm  and 
honourable  testimony  to  the  uprightness  of  his 
motives,  which,  without  approving  of  the  opinions 
to  which  exception  had  been  taken,  declared  them 
free  from  the  imputation  of  being  contrary  either  to 
the  doctrine  or  to  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
Although  M.'s  life  was  essentially  that  of  a  scholar, 
yet_  his  exactness  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
parish  priest  was  beyond  all  praise,  and  several 
of  the  existing  charitable  institutions  of  Pomposa 
were  founded  by  him.  He  died  at  Modena, 
January  28,  1750,  in  his  TSth  year.  His  works, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  full 
detaU,  fiU  46  volumes  in  folio,  34  in  4to,  13  in  8vo, 
and  many  more  in  12mo.  Some  of  these  are 
posthumous,  and  were  published  by  his  nephew, 
Cr.  F.  Mtiratori,  from  whom  we  also  have  a  life  of  his 
distinguished  uncle,  in  4to,  printed  at  Omer,  1758. 

MURCHISON,  Sir  Eoderick  Impey,  geologist 
and  geographer,  was  born  at  Tarradale,  Eoss-shire, 
in  1792.  He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar-school, 
Durham,  and  having  a  bias  for  military  life,  next 
studied  at  the  Military  College,  Marlow.  He 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  36th  Begiment  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  He  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  his 
uncle,  General  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and 
then  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the  6th  Dragoons. 
Quitting  the  army  in  1816,  he  devoted  himself  to 
science — more  especially  to  geology.  After  five 
years'  investigation,  he  estabhshed  what  he  called 
the  Silurian  system  (q.  v.).  He  found  the  same 
sedimentary  strata  lying  in  the  earth's  crust  beneath 
the  old  red  sandstone  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  in  the  vast  and  distant  pro- 
vinces of  the  Russian  empire,  and  also  in  Korth  and 
South  America.  He  explored  also  several  parts  of 
Germany,  Poland,  and  the  Carpathians ;  and  in 
1846  he  commenced  a  geological  survey  of  the 
Russian  empire,  under  the  '  countenance  of  the 
imperial  government.  M.  de  Verneuil  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  great  work.  Upon  the 
presentation  of  his  first  report,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas'  gave  him  a  decoration  and  a  colossal 
vase  of  Siberian  aventurine,  mounted  on  a  column 
of  porphyry,  with  "a  suitable  inscription.  After 
three  years'  additional  labour,  he  completed  his 
survey  of  Russia,  which  6btained  for  him  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Stanislaus,  and  the 
honour  of  British  Tmighthood.  He  has  frequently 
held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  in  his  anniversary  address  in  1844, 
first  predicted  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia. 
In  1846,  six  years  before  that  metal  was  practically 
worked,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Geologic^  Society  of  Cornwall,  inciting 
the  unemployed  Cornish  tin-miners  to  emigrate  and 
dig  for  gold  in  Australia.  In  1846,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  in  this  year  received  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  1844  and  1845,  was  re-elected  in  1857, 
and  still  holds  this  distinguished  post.  His  anni- 
versary addresses  to  the  geographers  are  of  great 
interest  and  value.  Perhaps  no  man  living  has 
done  more  to  promote  geogtaphical  science  at  home, 
and  kindle  the  spirit  of  adventure  among  the 
explorers  of  distant  lands.  In  1855,  he  succeeded 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  in  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  In  1857,  he  pre- 
sided over  the  banquet  to  Dr  Livingstone.  He 
presents  an  annual  report  to  parliament  as  Director- 
general  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  Govern- 
ment School  of  Mines.    So  laborious  has  been  his 


life,  and  so  various  have  been  his  labours,  that  a 
mere  list  of  his  essays  on  geology,  &o.,  ^ould  fill 
three  or  four  pages.  M.  has  also  prepared  and 
published  sixteen  geological  maps.  The  greater 
portion  of  his  contributions  to  science  have  been 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  London 
and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  &c.  He  haa 
also  published  volumes  on  the  Tertiwry  Deposits 
of  Lower  Styria,  Austria,  and  Bavaria  (1830),  the 
Oeology  of  Cheltenham  (1834),  &c. 

MUROHISO'NIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  gasteropodous 
mollusca  belonging  to  the  family  Halioiidce,  and  so 
named  in  honour  of  Sir  E.  I.  Murchison.  The  genus 
consists  of  at  least  50  species,  all  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Palseozoio  rocks,  occurring  in  the 
series  from  the  Lower  Silurian  up  to  the  Permian. 
The  shell  differs  from  the  large  genus  Pleurotoma/ria 
only  in  being  very  much  elongated.  Like  it,  the 
whorls  are  sculptured  and  zoned,  the  aperture  is 
channelled  in  front,  and  the  outer  lip  is  deeply 
notched. 

MU'RCIA,  a  former  province  of  Spain,  now  sub- 
divided into  the  smaller  provinces  of  Albaeete  and 
Murcia,  is  situated  in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  liT.  by  New  Castile,  on  the  E. 
by  Valencia,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Granada,  Andalusia,  and  New  Castile. 
Area,  10,311  square  miles.  Pop.  582,087.  In  the 
north-east,  the  province  is  partly  level ;  but  in  the 
south-\irest,  it  is  composed  of  great  valleys,  high 
plateaus,  and  mountain  ranges.  The  coast  com- 
prises stretches  of  desert.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Segura,  which  flows  through  the  middle  of 
the  province  from  west  to  east.  On  the  whole, 
M.  is  not  very  productive,  and  never  will  be, 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  water,  partly  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The  only  fertile 
districts  are  the  valleys  of  the  Segura,  and  the  side- 
vaUeys  of  Lorca,  Albaeete,  ChinchBla,  and  Almansa. 
The  Esparto  wastes  have  remained  uncultivated 
since  the  banishment  of  the  Moriscoes  in  1610 ;  and 
the  canal  of  M.,  which  is  intended  to  irrigate  the 
arid  Campo  de  Cartagena,  is  not  yet  finished.  M.  is 
one  of  the  most  thinly  peopled  districts  of  Spain. 
The  north  yields  wheat  and  barley;  the  south, 
maize,  fruits,  wine,  oil,  sUk,  and  hemp.  Goats, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  In 
metals,  salt,  and  mineral  springs,  M.  is  abundant; 
it  has  also  many  smelting-works  for  iron,  lead,  and 
copper  ores,  brimstone  and  alum.  The  roads,  how- 
ever, are  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  and 
industry  in  general  is  still  in  a  backward  state. 
The  province  was  frightfully  devastated  by  a  great 
earthquake,  18 — 21  March  1829.  M.  was  con- 
quered by  the  Arabs  in  711 ;  after  the  fall  of  the 
califate  of  Cordova,  it  became  an  independent  Arab 
kingdom,  but,  six  years  afterwards,  was  subjugated 
by  King-Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  in  1241. 

MURCIA  (the  Roman  Murgi),  a  large,  important, 
and  ancient  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura, 
and  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Sau- 
gonera,  50  miles  south-west  of  Alicante.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  luxuriantly  produc- 
tive hueirta  or  garden,  16  miles  in  length,  and  from 
7  to  8  miles  wide.  This  huerta  forms  a  portion  of 
what  is  called  the  vale  of  M. ;  is  well  watered,  has 
a  bright  green  appearance  even  in  winter ;  produces 
wheat,  flax,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  grows  innu- 
merable mulberry,  orange,  fig,  and  pahu  trees.  The 
streets  of  M.  are  narrow  but  clean,  and  the  houses 
are  gaudily  painted  in  pink  and  yellow.  Its 
squares  are  flUed  with  cypress,  orange,  lemon,  and 
other  southern  trees.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop 
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suffragan  to  Toledo;  the  cathedral  is  siirmoimted 
by  a  tower  begun  in  1522,  completed  in  1766,  and 
crowned  by  a  dome  from  which  a  magnificent  view 
is  obtained.  The  city  contains  few  objects  of 
fine  art,  a  circumstance  which  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that,  on  the  occasion  of  its  siege  by 
Sebastiani,  that  general,  after  promising  that  persons 
and  property  should  be  respected,  entered  the  town 
23d  April  1810,  and  rifled  it  of  its  wealth  and  art- 
treasures.  Silks,  linens,  baskets,  mats,  and  cordage 
are  manufactured,  and  oil-mills,  tanneries,  and  other 
works  are  in  operation.    Pop.  109,446. 

MURDER  is  the  crime  of  killing  a  human  being 
of  malice  aforethought,  and  is  punishable  with  death. 
It  is  immaterial  what  means  are  employed  to  eifect 
the  object.  Blaokstone  says  that  the  name  of  mur- 
der, as  a  crime,  was  anciently  applied  only  to  the 
secret  killing  of  another,  which  the  word  moerda 
signifies  in  the  Teutonic  language.  And  among  the 
ancient  Goths  in  Sweden  and  JDenmark,  the  whole 
vill  or  neighbourhood  was  punished  for  the  crime,  if 
the  murderer  was  not  discovered.  Mvirder  is  defined 
by  Coke  thus :  '  When  a  person  of  sound  memory 
and  discretion  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable 
creature  in  being,  and  under  the  king's  peace,  with 
malice  aforethought,  either  express  or  implied.' 
Almost  every  word  in  this  definition  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  numerous  cases  that 
have  occurred  in  the  law-courts.  The  murderer 
must  be  of  sound  memory  or  discretion ;  i.  b.,  he 
must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  not  a  lunatic 
or  idiot.  The  act  must  be  done  unlawfully,  i.  e.,  it 
must  not  be  in  self-defence,  or  from  other  justifiable 
cause.  The  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable 
creature,  and  hence  killing  a  child  in  the  womb  is 
not  murder,  but  is  punishable  in  another  way  (see 
Infauticidb).  The  essential  thing  in  murder  is  that 
it  be  done  maliciously  and  deliberately ;  and  hence, 
in  cases  of  hot  blood  and  scufHing,  the  offence  is 
generally  manslaughter  only.  Killing  by  duelling 
is  thus  murder,  for  it  is  deliberate.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  constitute  murder,  that  the  mur- 
derer kill  the  man  he  intended,  provided  he  had  a 
deliberate  design  to  murder  some  one.  Thus,  if 
one  shoots  at  A,  and  misses  him,  but  kills  B,  this 
is  murder,  because  of  the  previous  felonious  intent, 
,  which  the  law  transfers  from  one  to  the  other.  So 
if  one  lays  poison  for  A,  and  B,  against  whom  the 
poisoner  had  no  felonious  intent,  takes  it,  and  is 
killed,  this  is  murder.  Formerly,  in  England,  the 
Benefit  of  Clergy  (q.  v.)  was  allowed  in  cases  of 
murder,  tiU  it  was  abolished  by  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  28.  The  only  sentence  on  murderers  is  now  death, 
which  is  carried  out  by  hanging.  Formerly,  the 
murderer  was  directed  after  death  to  be  hung  on 
a  gibbet  in  chains  near  the  place  of  the  crime. 
Formerly,  also,  dissection  was  added  as  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  execution  was  to  take  place  on  the 
day  next  but  one  after  sentence.  But  now  an  interval 
of  a  fortnight  usually  takes  place,  and  the  body  is 
buried  in  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  Attempts 
to  murder  were  until  recently  punishable  in  England 
like  capital  felony ;  but  now  attempts  to  murder  are 
punishable  only  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for 
not  less  than  three  years. 

MU'REX,  a  Linnsean  genus  of .  gasteropodous 
molluscs,  of  which  has  now  been  formed  the  family 
MuriddcB,  belonging  to  the  order  PectinibraTichiata 
of  Cuvier.  The  sexes  are  distinct ;  the  animal  has 
a  broad  foot,  often  much  expanded ;  the  eyes  are  not 
on  stalks ;  the  shell  has  a  straight  canal  in  front,  often 
prolonged  through  part  of  a  very  long  beak ;  no  canal 
behind.  The  Muricidce  all  prey  on  other  moUuscs, 
boring  through  the  shells  with  their  hard-toothed 
proboscis.  The  name  Rock-shell  is  often  given 
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to  many  species  of  M. ;  and  some,  from  the  length 
of  the  beak,  are  called  Woodcock-shell.  Some 
have  the  shell  beset  with  long  and  regularly  arranged 
spines.  The  whorls  of  the  shell  are  marked  with 
ridges,  or  varices.  Some  species  of  M.  are  found  on 
the  British  coasts.     Species  are  found  in  aU  parts  of 


■Woodcock-Shell  {Murex  tenuispince). 

the  world;  the  largest  are  tropical.  The  ancients 
obtained  their  purple  dye  (see  TyEiAir  Poeplb)  from 
species  of  M.,  particularly  M.  trunculus  and  M.  bran- 
daris.  The  Venus  Come  of  the  Indian  seas  is  M. 
tribulus,  a  very  delicate  and  beautiful  shell,  with 
many  long  thin  spines.  Fossil  Muricidae  are  nume- 
rous, but  are  scarcely  found  in  any  formation  older 
than  the  eocene  tertiary. 

MTJRB'XIDE,  Purpurate  of  Ammonia,  or  Roman 
Purple,  a  curious  colouring  matter  obtained  from 
guano.  It  is  similar  to  the  purple  dye  or  Tyrian 
purple  of.  the  ancients,  which  was  made  from  a 
species  of  Murex — Whence  its  name.  Murexide  is 
a  product  of  uric  acid,  and  as  this  exists  in  abun- 
dance, and  in  a  very  free  state,  in  guano,  that 
material  has  been  found  one  of  the  best  sources 
from  which  to  obtain  it.  One  process  used  by 
Mr  Rumney  of  Manchester,  the  chief  manu- 
facturer of  this  material,  to  produce  murexide,  is 
to  dissolve  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after 
evaporating  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  a  little 
short  of  boiling,  whilst  still  hot,  to  add  a  slight 
excess  of  ammonia.  Two  compounds  are  formed 
by  this  process,  Alloxan  and  Alloxantin,  and  their 
mutual  reaction  on  each  other  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  beautiful  minute  green  metallic-lustred 
crystals  of  murexide,  which,  in  combination  with  some 
of  the  compounds  of  lead  and  mercury,  yield  most 
brilliant  red  and  purple  dyes.  The  use  of  murexide 
was  becoming  extensive  until  the  discovery  of  the 
aniline  colours,  the  greater  brilliancy  of  which  has 
checked  its  employment.  Murexide  is  used  in  print- 
ing both  cotton  and  silk  goods,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  '  Roman-purple  style,'  has  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  by  several  large  firms. 

MXJRIA'TIC  ACID.    See  Hydeochloeic  Acid. 

MIVRTDM,  a  family  of  rodent  qiiadrupeds, 
containing  many  genera  and  a  very  large  number  of 
species,  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
of  which  rats  and  mice  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
examples.  To  this  family  belong  also  voles,  lem- 
mings, dormice,  jerboas,  marmots,  &c.  The  M.  are 
of  the  section  of  rodents  having  distinct  clavicles. 
They  have  three  or  four  molars  on  each  side  in 
each  jaw,  the  molars  at  first  furnished  with  rounded 
tubercles,  which  wear  down  till  they  exhibit  mere 
roughened  crowns.  The  typical  M.,  and  those  most 
nearly  allied  to  them,  have  scaly  tails.  Marmots, 
dormice,  jerboas,  &c.,  have  hairy  tails.  There  are 
great  diversities  of  structure  and  habits  amojig  the 
Muridse.  AU  of  them  feed  on  vegetable  food,  but 
many  of  them  are  ready  also  to  eat  animal  sub- 
stances.— The  limits  of  the  family  M.  are  very 
differently  stated  by  different  naturalists. 
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MTJRILLO,  BAETHOLOMfi  EsTBBAN,  was  liorn 
at  Seville,  and  baptized  Jan.  1,  1618;  and  after 
receiving  some  ediioation,  was  placed  with  his 
relative,  Juan  del  Castillo,  to  study  painting. 
Having  saved  a  little  money,  which  he  made  by 
painting  religious  pictures  for  exportation  to  South 
America,  he  went  to  Madrid  in  1641,  being  then 
in  his  24th  year,  was  favourably  noticed  by  his 
celebrated  townsman,  Velasquez,  and  through  his 
influence,  was  enabled  to  study  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
Italian  and  Flemish  art  in  the  royal  collections.  In 
1645,  he  determined  to  return  to  Seville,  though 
advised  to  proceed  to  Rome  by  Velasquez,  who 
offered  him  letters  from  the  king.  After  settling  in 
Seville,  he  received  numerous  important  commis- 
sions, and  was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  head  of 
the  school  thera  In  1648,  M.  married  a  lady  of 
fortune ;  he  now  maintained  a  handsome  establish- 
ment, and  his  house  was  the  resort  of  people  of 
taste  and  fashion.  The  Academy  of  Seville  was 
founded  by  him  in  1660,  but  he  filled  the  office 
of  president  only  during  the  first  year.  He  feU 
from  a  scaffold  when  painting  in  Cadiz  on  an 
altar-piece  for  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins, 
returned  to  Seville,  and  soon  after  died  from 
the  injury  he  received,  April  3,  1682.  In  early  life, 
he  painted  many  pictures  illustrative  of  humble 
life ;  in  these,  the  manner  was  darker  and  less 
refined  than  that  exhibited  in  his  later  pictures, 
which  are  mostly  scriptural  or  religious  pieces.  In 
the  Louvre,  and  in  England,  there  are  about  forty 
of  his  works.  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who  greatly 
admired  and  carefully  studied  the  Spanish  school, 
has  remarked,  in  reference  to  it :  '  Velasquez  and 
Murillo  are  preferred,  and  preferred  with  reason,  to 
all  the  others,  as  the  most  original  and  character- 
istic of  their  school.  These  two  great  painters  are 
remarkable  for  having  lived  in  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  school,  painted  for  the  same  people,  and  of  the 
same  age,  and  yet  to  have  formed  two  styles  so 
different  and  opposite,  that  the  most  unlearned  can 
scarcely  mistake  them;  Murillo  being  all  softness, 
while  Velasquez  is  all  sparkle  and  vivacity.' 

MURO'M,  or  MOOROM,  a  town  in  the  south- 
east of  the  government  of  Vladimir,  in  European 
Russia,  70  miles  east-south-east  of  Vladimir,  and 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oka,  a  tributary 
of  the  Volga.  Pop.  (1859)  10,328.  The  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  tanneries  and  sail- 
cloth and  linen  factories.  The  fisheries  on  the 
Oka  supply  the  surrounding  country.  M.  is  also 
noted  for  its  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  the 
latter  of  which  supply  a  great  portion  of  Russia 
with  cucumber-seed  of  the  first  quality.  Gypsum 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  are  extensively 
worked  during  winter,  and  their  produce  is  trans- 
mitted by  water  to  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  M. 
has  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  and  was  formerly 
siurrounded  by  impenetrable  forests.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  old  national  ballads,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  towns  of  Russia. 

MtfRRAIN  is  the  generic  terii  loosely  used  to 
designate  a  variety  of  diseases  of  domestic  animals, 
but  more  correctly  restricted  to  the  vesicular  epi- 
zootic, popularly  known  as  the  mouth  and  foot 
disease.  It  is  a  contagious  eruptive  fever,  affecting 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultiy ;  but  rarely  com- 
municable to  norses  or  men.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  appearance  of  little  bladders  or  vesicles  in 
the  mouth,  on  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue ;  on  the 
udder,  and  in  the  interdigital  space ;  causing 
inability  to  eat,  and  drivelling  of  saliva,  heat  and 
swelling  of  the  udder,  and  lameness.  The  disorder 
runs  a  fixed  and  definite  course  usually  in  eight  or 
ten  days.    Good  nursing,  comfortable  lodgings,  and 


a  liberal  supply  of  soft,  easily  digestible  food,  are 
the  chief  requisites  for  speedy  recovery.  A  laxative 
may  be  given  if  needed.  The  mouth  may  be  washed 
out  twice  daily  with  a  mild  astringent  solution, 
which  may  be  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  alum, 
oxide  of  zinc,  or  sugar  of  lead,  to  the  quart  of  water. 
The  udder  in  milch  cows,  in  which  the  complaint  ia 
usually  most  serious,  should  be  bathed  with  tepid 
water  before  and  aifter  milking,  which  must  be 
attended  to  very  regularly  ;  and  the  feet  kept  clean, 
and  washed  occasionally  with  the  lotion  used  for  the 
mouth. 

MTJERAY,  or  MORAY,  Jambs  Stewabt,  Earl 
OP,  sometimes  called  the  '  Good  Regent,'  was  the 
natural  son  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John,  fourth  Lord  Erskine,  afterwards 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loohleven.  He  was 
bom  about  1531,  made  Commendator  of  the  priory 
of  St  Andrews  in  1538,  and  subsequently  of  the 
priory  of  Mton^  (in  France).  He  joined  the 
Reformers  in  1556,  and  almost  immediately  became 
the  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Scotland.  In 
1561,  he  was  sent  to  France,  to  invite  Queen  Mary 
to  return  to  her  kingdom ;  and  on  her  arrival, 
he  became  her  prime  minister  and  adviser.  In 
February  1562,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Mar;  but 
that  earldom  having  been  claimed  by  Lord  Erskine, 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Moray  was  conferred  upon  him 
instead  a  few  months  afterwards.  Strongly  opposed 
to  the  marriage  of  Mary  vidth  Lord  Damley,  29th 
July  1565,  he  endeavoured  to  oppose  it  by  an 
appeal  to  arms ;  but  he  was  easily  put  to  flight  by 
the  queen,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England. 
He  did  not  return  to  Edinburgh  till  the  10th  March 
1566,  the  day  after  the  assassination  of  Rizzio,  in 
which  he  was  an  accomplice.  In  April  1567,  he 
went  to  France,  but  was  recalled  in  August  of  the 
same  year  by  the  lords  in  arms  against  the  queen, 
when  he  found  Mary  a  prisoner  in  Loohleven,  and 
himself  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  After 
the  escape  of  the  queen,  he  defeated  her  forces. 
May  13,  1568,  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  England 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  against  her.  By  his 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  zeal,  and  prudence, 
he  succeeded  in  securing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
and  settling  the  affairs  of  the  church,  but  was 
assassinated  at  Linlithgow  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh,  January  21,  1570. 

MURRAY,  John,  the  name  of  three  generations 
of  English  publishers,  will  for  ever  remain  associated 
with  the  palmiest  days  of  English  literature  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  The  founder  of  the  house, 
John  M'Murray,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  about 
1745.  He  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Marines  in  1762,  and  in  1768  was  still  seoond- 
Ueutenant,  ^when,  disgusted  with  the  slowness  o£ 
promotion,  and  panting  for  a  more  active  career,  he 
purchased  the  bookselling  business  of  Mr  Sandby, 
opposite  St  Dunstan's  Church,  London;  and, 
dropping  the  Scottish  prefix,  became  a  book- 
seller and  publisher  at  '32  Fleet  Street.'  He 
brought  out  the  English  Beview,  and  published  the  _ 
elder  Disraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature,  &c.  He 
could  hin^seU  wield  the  pen,  as  some  pamphlets, 
remain  to  testify.  He  died  November  16,  1793, 
and  was  succeeded  in  di;e  time  by  his  son  John, 
who  was  left  a  minor  of  fifteen  at  his  father's  death. 
One  of  the  earliest  hits  of  John  the  second  was  Mrs 
RimdeU's  Cookery-book,  which  proved  to  be'a  mine 
of  wealth — more  productive,  perhaps,  than  Childe 
Harold  itself.  He  became  connected  with  Thomas 
Campbell  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  1808— 1S09, 
projected  the  Quarterly  JReview,  a  Tory  organ',  in 
opposition  to  the  Whig  Edinburgh  Beinew,  then  in 
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the  height  of  its  influence.  The  first  number  was 
published  February  1,  1809,  under  the  editorship  of 
William  Gifford.  The  new  periodical  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  brought  M.  into  communica- 
tion not  only  with  the  chief  literati,  but  also  with 
the  Conservative  statesmen  of  the  time.  A  stUl 
more  fortunate  acquaintance  was  that  with  Lord 
Byron,  whose  Ohilde  Harold  was  published  by  M. 
in  1812.  M.  now  removed  from  Fleet  Street  to 
Albemarle  Street,  where  the  business  is  still  carried 
on.  Here  Byron  and  Scott  first  met,  and  here 
Southey  made  the  acquaintance  of  Crabbe.  Almost 
all  the  literary  magnates  of  the  day  were  'four 
o'clock  visitors'  in  Albemarle  Street.  Byron's 
pleasant  verse  has  described  the  scene : 

'  The  room's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 
Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  "Wards." 

M.'s  dinner-parties  included  politicians  and  states- 
men, as  well  as  authors,  artists,  and  dilettanti.  M. 
paid  Byron  nearly  £20,000  for  his  works,  and  his 
dealings  with  Crabbe,  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Irving 
were  princely.  The  second  John  M.  died  in  his 
65th  year,  in  1843,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
John  M.  the  third.  Born  in  1808,  he  was  educated 
first  at  the  Charter  House,  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh  University.  The  age  of  Bjrron  had  gone 
by,  when,  in  1843,  he  succeeded  to  the  business  of 
his  father  and  grandfather.  A  more  practical  and 
realistic  age  had  succeeded,  and  the  'Home  and 
Colonial  Library,'  issued  to  beat  oflf  foreign  and 
American  piracies,  was  the  precursor  of  the  cheap 
railway  and  other  literature  of  the  present  day.  A 
lively  and  vigorous  competition,  arising  out  of  the 
wants  of  a  new  era,  has  somewhat  altered  the 
relation  of  the  great  publishing  houses.  That  of 
Albemarle  Street  no  longer  ranks  first  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  transactions,  but  many  of  the 
greatest  works  in  history,  biography,  travel,  art, 
and  science  have  issued  from  the  Albemarle  Street 
press  under  the  regime  of  the  third  Murray. 
Among  his  later  successes  may  be  mentioned  Dr 
Livingstone's  Travels,  SmUes's  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,  and  Charles  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species 
hy  Natural  Selection.  His  handbooks  of  continental 
travel  have  lately  been  supplemented  by  handbooks 
of  English  counties,  and  these,  it  is  understood,  owe 
much  to  the  personal  assistance  and  superintendence 
of  the  present  head  of  the  famous  house  of  Murray. 

MURRAY,  LiNDLBY,  an  English  grammarian, 
was  bom  at  Swatara,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.,  in  1745.  He  was  educated  at  an 
academy  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and,  on  his 
father's  removal  to  New  York,  was  placed  in  a 
counting-house,  from  which  he  escaped  to  a  school 
in  New  Jersey.  He  then  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  21,  and  com- 
menced a  good  practice.  During  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with  such 
success  as  to  accumulate  a  handsome  fortune. 
His  health  failing,  he  came  to  England  and  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  Holdgate,  near  York,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1787,  he 
■  published  his  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  which 
passed  through  seventeen  editions.  His  Grammar 
of  the  Englim  Language  was  issued  in  1795,  and 
was  followed  by  English  Exercises,  the  Key,  the 
English  Beader,  Introduction  a/nd  Sequel,  and  a 
Spelling  Booh  There  can  be  no  stronger  indication 
how  entirely  the  systematic  study  of  the  English 
language  was— until  recent  years — neglected  by 
scholars,  than  the  fact  that  M.'s  Grammar  was  for 
half  a  century  the  standard  text-book  throughout 
Britain  and  America.  M.  wrote  an  autobiography 
to  the  year  1809,  which  was  published  after  his 
death,  February  16,  1826. 
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MU'RRAY  RIVER,  the  principal  river  of  South 
Australia.    See  Australia. 

MURSHEDABA'D,  a  town  of  India,  capital  of  a 
British  district  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhagratti,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
about  124  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  stands  Mahinagar,  usually  reckoned 
a  part  of  Murshedabad,  The  town  occupies  a  great 
space,  being  several  mUes  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  but  the  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  of 
mud.  It  contains  two  palaces :  the  one,  old  and 
gloomy ;  the  other,  constructed  after  the  European 
style,  and  of  great  beauty,  was  completed  in  1840. 
Situated  on  the  most  frequented  route  by  water 
from  Calcutta  to  the  North-West  Provinces,  the 
trade  of  M.  is  important.  Formerly,  it  was  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  and  so  wealthy,  that  Clive  com- 
pared it  with  London.  Pop.  about  150,000,  of  whom 
upwards  of  90,000  are  Hindus,  and  nearly  60,000 
Mohammedans. 

MURVIE'DRO,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  and  18  miles  north-north-east 
of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Palancia,  and  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  about 
5000.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saguntum 
(q.v.). 

MURZU'K.    See  Fezzan. 

MUSA'CB.^,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  the  largest  of  herbaceous  plants,  generally 
destitute  or  sumost  destitute  of  true  stems,  yet 
resembling  trees  in  appearance,  and  sometimes 
rivalling  palms  in  stateliness ;  the  long  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaf-stalks  combining  to  form  a  false 
stem.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  has  many  fine  parallel 
veins  proceeding  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin. 
The  flowers  are  congregated  on  spadices,  which  are 
protected  by  spathes.  The  fruit  is  either  a  3-valved 
capsule  or  fleshy. — The  species  are  not  numerous; 
they  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  in  which  they 
are  widely  distributed,  and  are  of  great  value  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tropical  countries ;  the  fruit  of  some, 
particularly  of  the  genus  Musa,  being  much  used 
for  food,  whilst  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  are  employed 
for  cordage  and  for  textile  purposes.  See  Plan- 
tain, Banana,  and  Abaca.  A  very  interesting 
plant  of  the  order  M.  is  the  Teavbller's  Tbbb 
(q.  V.)  of  Madagascar. 

MUSAUS,  JoHANN  Karl  Attgust,  a  German 
writer,  born  in  1737  at  Jena,  where  he  studied 
theology,  was  nominated  to  a  country  church,  but 
prevented  from  entering  upon  the  cure  committed 
to  him  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  parish,  who  refused  to  receive  him 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  once  seen  to  dance. 
In  1763,  he  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  to 
the  pages  at  the  ducal  court,  and  in  1770  he  became 
professor  at  the  Weimar  gymnasium.  His  first 
literary  production,  which  appeared  in  1760,  was  a 
parody  of  Richardson's  Sir  Charles  Cfrandison,  which 
was  at  that  time  extravagantly  admired  in  Ger- 
many. The  success  of  this  satirical  squib  was  com- 
plete ;  but  as  literary  fame  did  not  bring  with  it  a 
corresponding  amount  of  pecuniary  reward,  M.  was 
compelled  to  gain  his  living  by  other  means  than 
writing ;  and  an  interval  of  more  than  eighteen 
years  elapsed  before  he  found  leisure  to  reappear  as 
an  author.  In  1778,  he  published  his  Phydogno- 
mischen  Beisen,  in  which  he  endeavoured,  by  a  good- 
natured  yet  striking  satire,  to  counteract  the  absurd 
uses  to  which  the  Germans  of  his  day  had  turned 
Lavater's  system.  This,  like  his  previous  work, 
was  pre-eminently  successful,  and  encouraged  by 
the  marks  of  popular  favour  vidth  which  it  was 
received,  he  laid  aside  his  incognito,  and  continued 
to  devote  himself  to  authorship.    In  1782,  appeared 
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hia  charming  version  of  German  folk-lore,  under 
the  title  of  Volkstmrchen  der  Deutachm,  which 
professed  to  be  merely  a  coUeotion  of  popular  tales 
noted  down  from  the  lips  of  illiterate  old  country 
people ;  but  these  tales  were  tinctured  with  such  a 
blending  of  genial  humour,  quaint  fancy,  and  strong 
sense,  that  they  have  become  a  classical  work  of 
their  kind,  popular  among  persons  of  every  age  and 
class.  His  satirical  sketches,  entitled  FreundHeins 
Erschemungen  in  Holbein's  Manier  (Winterthur, 
1785),  maintained  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
sprightlieat  and  most  genial  satirists  of  his  country. 
TJnder  the  name  of  Schellenberg,  he  began  a  course 
of  tales,  Straussfedem  (Berl.  1787),  whidi,  however, 
he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  in  1787.  His 
Moralische  KinderMapper  appeared  the  year  after 
his  death,  while  his  other  posthumous  writings 
were  edited  in  1791,  with  an  interesting  notice  of 
the  author,  by  his  relative  and  pupil,  A.  V. 
Kotzebue.  M.'3  style  was  at  once  correct  and  ele- 
gant, adapting  itself  with  singular  flexibility  to  the 
various  subjects  which  he  handled;  while  the 
unaffected  geniality  and  frank  loving  nature  which 
are  reflected  in  all  he  wrote,  have  deservedly  made 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  his  day  in 
Germany. 

MtrS^Sl'trS,  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets  of  the 
mythic  period,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Eumolpus  and  Selene ;  according  to  others,  the  sou 
and  pupU  of  Orpheus.  To  him  was  ascribed  the 
introduction  of  tfie  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries 
into  Greece,  and  the  ordering  of  many  religious 
rites.  He  was  among  the  ancients  also  the  reputed 
author  of  a  number  of  poems,  oracles,  purificatory 
verses,  a  war  of  the  Titans,  a  theogony,  hymns,  &c. ; 
but  of  the  few  verses  Which  remain  the  authenticity 
is  very  doubtful. — A  later  Mus^us,  who  probably 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  c.  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  the  author  of  a  very  pleasing 
amatory  poem,  in  Greek,  entitled  Hero  and  Leander, 
discovered  in  the  13th  o.,  of  which  the  first  edition 
was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius  about  1494,  and 
of  which  there  have  been  many  subsequent  editions. 

Mtl'SC^  VOLITA'NTES  is  the  term  applied 
to  ocular  spectra,  which  appear  like  flies  on  the 
wing,  or  floating  black  spots  before  the  eyes.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  muscse  volitantes — the  one  a  per- 
fectly harmless  kind,  while  the  other  is  symptomatic 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  the  eyes,  viz., 
amaurosis. 

Whoever  will  look  through  a  minute  pin-hole  in 
a  card  at  the  dear  sky  may  see  floating  before  his 
'  sight  a  number  of  translucent  tubes  or  fibres,  and 
many  little  beads,  of  which  some  are  separate,  some 
attached  to  the  tubes,  and  some  a.pparently  within 
them.  Some  of  tlhe  tubes  or  fibres  are  straight, 
others  looped  or  twisted,  and  others  again  forked. 
AU  these  objects  are  bright  in  the  middle,  and 
bounded  by  fine  black  lines,  beyond  and  parallel  to 
which  may  be  seen  an  appearance  of  coloured  lines 
or  fringes.  The  doublings  and  crossings  of  the 
loops  or  knots  in  the  twisted  fibres  appear  as  black 

.  points.  Though  the  eye  be  fixed,  these  bodies 
change  their  position  with  greater  or  less  rapidity. 
Now,  in  ordinary  light  and  vision  all  these  objects 
are  imperceptible,  imless  the  knots  or  fibres  happen 
to  be  larger  than  usual,  when  they  constitute  the 
harmless  kind  of  muscse  volitantes.  The  black  lines 
and  fringes  are  phenomena  of  the  inflexion  or  diffrac- 
tion (q.  V.)  of  light,  which  are  never  seen  except  in 
divergent  rays,  and  aU  muscse  volitantes  having  such 
fringes  must  be  situated  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  retina;  and  there  are  conclusive  reasons  for 
believing  that  they  occupy  the  vitreous  humour, 

j  and  cannot  therefore  portend  amaurosis ;  whereas 


those  black  spots  which  have  no  fringes,  and  which 
do  not  move,  or  which  move  only  with  the  motions 
of  the  eye,  are  points  in  the  retina  which  are  insen- 
sible to  light,  and  are  therefore  to  be  dreaded  as 
symptomatic  of  danger  to  vision.  To  decide,  tiden, 
whether  the  muses  volitantes  are  or  are  not  indi- 
cative of  danger,  the  patient  should  fix  hi&  eye  on  a 
white  surface  (as  a  sheet  of  letter-paper)  after  a 
sudden  shake  of  the  head ;  if  they  sink  gently 
downwards,  they  are  iimocent.  It  should  perhaps 
be  added,  that  though  they  seem  to  descend,  they 
must  in  reality  be  ascending;  floating  up  in  the 
vitreous  humour  as  far  as  me  cellular  partitions 
formed  by  the  hyaloid  membrane  wiU  permit.  See 
Eye.  For  further  information  on  the  differences 
between  the  innocent  and  the  dangerous  forms  of 
muscsB  volitantes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  article 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  North  British  Bepiew 
for  November  1856. 

MU'SCARDINB,  or  SILK-WORM  EOT  {Botrr 
tis  Baasiana),  a  fungus  (see  Botrytis)  which  grows 
on  silk-worms,  and  often  kills  them  in  great  num- 
bers. It  consists  of  erect  branching  threads,  with 
clusters  of  spores  at  the  end  of  short  lateral  branches. 
The  spores  of  this  fungus  germinate  even  on  health- 
ful siUs-worms,  and  in  circumstances  otherwise  most 


MuBcardine  {Sotrytis  Bassicma). 

favourable  to  their  healthfuluess.  They  germin- 
ate also  on  the  caterpillars  of  other  lepidopterous 
iusects.  When  this  pest  appears  among  sUk-worms, 
its  progress  cannot  be  chedked  by  any  means  known. 
For  prevention,  it  is  most  important  that  the  silk- 
worms be  not  overcrowded. 

MUSCA'T,  or  MASKAT,  the  moat  powerful  of 
the  Arab  states,  consists  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Om^n,  in  Arabia,  a  narrow  tract 
along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  provinces  of  Laristan 
and  Moghistan,  the  islands  of  Ormus  and  Kishm 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  an  exten- 
sive territory  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  from  the 
equator  southwards  to  Cape  Delgado,  in  which  are 
included  the  provinces  and  islands  of  Zanzibar, 
QviUoa,  Melinda,  Patta,  Pemba,  Juba,  Monfia,  and 
Lamo.  The  whole  territory  of  the  state  extends  to 
about  176,000  square  miles,  and  contains  2,500,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  about  500,000  reside  in 
Muscat  Proper,  in  Arabia.  The  standing  army 
amounts  to  20,000  or  30,000  men,  the  navy  to  87 
vessels  with  730  guns,  the  merchant-vessels  to  at 
least  2000  vessels  of  37,000  tons.  The  value  of 
the  annual  imports  is  reckoned  at  about  £1,000,000 
sterling,  and  the  revenue  of  the  state  is  about 
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£900,000.  The  capital  is  Muscat,  on  the  Persian 
Gnlf,  a  fortified  town,  surrounded  with  gardens  and 
date-palms.  It  has  a  very  good  harbour,  which,  in 
the  winter  months,  is  reckoned  the  hest  harbour  of 
refuge  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  a  most  important 
centre  of  trade,  where  the  productions  of  Europe,  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  East  are  exchanged.  The  principal 
exports  are  Arabian  cofiee  and  pearls  obtained  from 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  but  wheat,  dates,  raisins,  salt, 
sulphur,  drugs,  and  horses  are  also  exported,  whilst 
the  African  territories  export  gums  and  drugs,  ivory, 
tortoise-shell,  rhinoceros  horns,  skins  and  hides, 
wax,  cocoa-nut  oil,  rice,  &c.  The  ruler,  the  heredi- 
tary title  of  whom  is  the  Imaum,  resides  sometimes 
at  M.,  sometimes  at  Zanzibar.  The  town  of  M. 
now  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  an  extraor- 
dinary mixture  of  Arabs,  Persians,  Afghans,  Beloo- 
chees,  Indians,  Negroes,  Jews,  &c.  The  Banian 
merchants  of  India  have  frequented  the  coast  of 
Arabia  for  a  thousand  years,  and  a  dialect  of  Hin- 
dustani, much  mingled  with  other  languages,  has 
become  a  sort  of  common  medium  of  intercourse. 
M.  was  taken  by  Albuquerque  in  1507,  and  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  till  1648,  when  the 
Arabs  recovered  possession  of  it.  M.  owes  its  posi- 
tion and  prosperity  to  the  mUd  and  wise  measures 
of  Said  Seid,  sultan  of  Om^n  and  imaum  of  M., 
who,  at  the  age  of  16,  ascended  the  throne  in  1803, 
and  reigned  till  his  death  in  1856.  His  dominions 
after  his  death  were  divided  among  two  of  his 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  established  at  Zanzibar,  and 
administers  the  African  territories,  the  other  resides 
at  M.,  and  owns  the  sovereignty  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces. 

MU'SCATEL  (Ital.  moscado,  musk),  the  name 
given  to  many  kinds  of  sweet  and  strong  French 
and  Italian  wines,  whether  white  or  red.  Amongst 
the  finest  are  the  white  Rivesalt  and  red  Bagnol 
wines  from  Eoussillon,  and  the  Lunel  from  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Lacrymse  Christi  and  CarigHano  of 
Naples,  &c. 

MUSCATI'NE,  a  city  of  Iowa,  U.S.,  is  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  100  miles  above 
Keokuk,  and  32  south-east  of  Iowa  city.  It  has  a 
large  trade  by  the  river,  and  several  railroads,  three 
steam  flour-miUs,  two  steam  saw-mills,  planing- 
machines,  &o.  The  export  of  timber  amounts  to 
10,000,000  feet  per  annum.  There  are  16  churches, 
schools,  newspapers,  &c.    Pop.  (in  1860)  5324. 

MU'SCHBLKALK  (Ger.  sheU-lime),  the  middle 
member  of  the  Triassic,  or  New  Red  Sandstone 
period,  the  beds  of  which  are  entirely  absent  from 
the  British  strata.  Being  typically  developed  in 
Germany,  the  foreign  name  has  been  universally 
adopted  to  designate  them.  They  consist  of  (1st)  a 
series  of  compact,  grayish,  regularly-bedded  lime- 
stone, more  than  300  feet  thick ;  and  (2d)  alterna- 
tions of  limestone,  dolomite,  marl,  gypsum,  and 
rock-salt,  nearly  300  feet  thick.  The  limestone 
abounds  in  the  remains  of  MoUusca.  The  palseo- 
zoio  Goniatites  are  replaced  by  the  Ceratites,  a 
remarkable  link  between  them  and  the  Secondary 
Ammonites.  Ceratites  are  distinguished  by  the  few 
small  denticulations  of  the  inner  lobes  of  the  suture. 
The  heads  and  stems  of  LUy  encrinites  (Encrinus) 
are  also  abundant  in  these  strata,  and  the  remains 
of  ganoid  fish  have  also  been  met  with. 

MU'SCI.    See  Mosses. 

MUSOICA'PID^,  a  family  of  birds  of  the 
order  Insessores  and  tribe  Dentirostres,  of  which 
the  greater  number  receive  the  popular  name 
Fly-catcher  (q.  v.).  The  limits  of  the  family  are, 
however,  very  variously  defined  by  different  orni- 
thologists.   The  M.  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the 
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warmer  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  they  are  very 
widely  diffused.     The  species  are  very  numerous. 

MU'SCID.iE,  a  family  of  dipterous  insects, 
having  a  short,  thick,  membranous  proboscis,  geni- 
culated  at  the  base,  entirely  retractile  so  as  to  be 
concealed  within  the  mouth,  and  terminated  by  two 
large  lobes  (see  House-fly)  ;  the  antennee  three- 
jointed ;  the  thorax  with  a  transverse  suture.  The 
species  are'  very  numerous,  and  universally  distri- 
buted. More  than  800  are  found  in  Britain,  among 
which  are  the  well-known  House-fly,  Blow-fly,  &c. 
The  larvEe  are  Maggots  (q.  v.).  Although  some  of 
the  M.  are  troublesome,  none  of  them  are  so  much 
so  as  species  of  some  other  allied  families. 

MUSCLE  AND  MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 
Muscular  tissue  is  specially  distinguished  by  its 
contractile  power,  and  is  the  instrument  by  which 
all  the  sensible  movements  of  the  animal  body  are 
performed.  When  examined  under  a  high  magni- 
fying power,  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
found  to  exist  under  two  forms,  which  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  very  close  and  minute  transverse  bars  or 
stripes.  The  fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles — or 
those  whose  movements  can  be  influenced  by  the 
will — as  well  as  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  are  striped; 
while  those  of  the  involuntary  muscles — the  muscu- 
lar structures  over  which  we  have  no  control — as, 
for  example,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  uterus,  and  the  bladder,  are  unstriped. 

On  examining  an  ordinary  voluntary  muscle  with 
the  naked  eye  (a  muscle  from  one  of  the  extremities 
of  any  animal,  for  example),  we  observe  that  it 
presents  a  fibrous  appearance,  and  that  the  fibres 
are  arranged  with  great  regularity  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  muscle  is  to  act  or  contract  (for  it  is 
by  their  inherent  power  of  contracting  that  muscles 
act).  On  closer  examination,  it  is  found  that  these 
fibres  are  arranged  in  fasciculi,  or  bundles  of  various 
sizes,  enclosed  in  sheaths  of  areolar  tissue,  by 
which  they  are  at  the  same  time  connected  with 
and  isolated  from  those  adjoining  them ;  and  when 
the  smallest  fasciculus,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist 
of  a  number  of  cylindrical  fibres  lying  in  h.  parallel 
direction,  and  closely  bound  together.  These  primi- 
tive (or,  as  some  writers  term  them,  the  ultimate 
fibres  present  two  sets  of  markings  or  stri(E — viz.,  a 
longitudinal  and  a  transverse  set.  The  fibres,  when 
separated  from  each  other,  frequently  split  longitudi- 
nally into  fhriUce,  as  is  seen  at  one  of  the  ends  of 
fig.  1.'  Sometimes,  however,  when  a  fibre  is  extended, 


Kg.  1. — A  Fasciculus  of  Striped  Muscular  Fibres, 

shewing  longitudinal  cleavage : 

Magnified  300  diameters. 

it  separates  in  the  direction  of  the  transverse  striae 
into  a  series  of  discs,  as  is  shewn  in  fig.  2.  Either 
cleavage  is  equally  natural,  but  the  latter  is  the 
least  common.  Hence,  observes  Mr  Bowman,  who 
has  specially  investigated  the  minute  structure  of 
voluntary  muscle,  'it  is  as  proper  to  say  that  the 
fibre  is  a  pile  of  discs  as  that  it  is  a  bundle  of 
fibrillas ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  a  mass  in  whose  structure  there  is  an 
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intimation  of  the  existence  of  both,  and  a  tendency 
to  cleave  in  the  two  directions.  If  there  were  a 
general  disintegration  along  all  the  lines  in  both 


Fig.  2. — A  Fasciculus,  similarly  magnified,  shewing 

transverse  cleavage : 

The  longitudinal  lines  are  scarcely  visible : 

a  and  b,  discs  nearly  detached ;  &',  a  detached  diac,  more  highly 

magnified,  shewing  the  sarcous  elements. 

directions,  there  would  result  a  series  of  particles, 
which  may  be  termed  primitive  particles  or  sarcous 
elements,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  the  mass 
of  the  fibre.  These  elementary  particles  are  arranged 
and  united  together  in  the  two  directions,  and  the 
resulting  discs,  as  well  as  fibrillae,  are  equal  to  one 
another  in  size,  and  contain  an  equal  number  of 
particles.  The  same  particles  compose  both.  To 
detach  an  entire  fibrilla  is  to  abstract  a  particle  of 
«very  disc,  and  vice  versd.'    The  fibres  are  supplied 


Fig.  2  (bis).- 


-Attaohment  of  Tendon  to  Muscular 
Fibre  in  the  Skate. 


■with  vessels  and  nerves  which  lie  in  the  intervals 
between  them,  and  are  attached  by  their  extremities 
through  the  medium  of  tendon  or  aponeurosis  to  the 
parts  which  they  are  intended  to  move.  Aggregated 
in  parallel  series,  of  greater  or  lesser  size,  and 
associated  with  nerves, 
vessels,  tendinous  struc- 
tures, &c.,  they  form  the 
various  Muscles,  which 
are  for  the  most  part 
solid  and  elongated,  but 
are  sometimes  expanded 
(as  in  the  diaphragm) 
into  a  membranous 
shape.  The  length  of 
the  fibres  is  usually 
about  that  of  the  muscle 
in  which  they  may 
occur,  and  may  vary 
from  two  feet  or  more 
(in  the  sartorius  muscle) 
to  less  than  two  lines 
(in  the  stapedius  muscle 
in  the  middle  ear) ; 
while  their  width  varies 
from  ^th  to  1 5^0  ^th  of 
occupy  an  inch,  being  largest 
a  capil-  jjj  crustaceans,  fishes, 
and  reptiles,  where 
their  irritability,  or 
property  of  contracting 
under  the  action  of  a 
stimulus,  is  most  eudur- 


Kg.  3. — Transverse  Sections 
of  Striped  Muscle  that  had 
been  injected  and  dried : 
Magnified  70  diameters. 

A,  from  the  frog ;  B,  from  the 
dog;  ff,  Oj  sections  of  the 
injected  capillaries,  shewing 
the  position  they 
among  the  fibres;  a' 
lary  seen  longitudinally  ;  6,  b, 
section  of  elementary  fibres, 
shewing  their  angular  form 
and  various  size.  These 
figures  shew  that  the  vascu- 
larity is  greatest;  when  the 
elementary  fibres  are  smallest. 


ing,  and  smallest  in 
birds  where  it  is  most  evanescent.  Their  average 
width  in  man  is  about  ;i^7i'^h  of  an  iach,  being 
.about  shs^  °^  ^'^   ^'^^  ^^  ^^^   male  and  i^th 


of  an  inch  in  the  female.  The  average  distance 
between  the  striae,  or  the  size  of  the  sarcous  elements, 
in  the  human  subject  is  -g-^uTsth.  of  an  inch,  the 
extremes  being  yisTinrtl'  aid  Tru'Trfftii  of  an  inch, 
according  to  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the 
fibre.  The  form  of  the  fibres  is  polygonal,  their 
sides  being  flattened  against  those  of  the  adjoining 
fibres.  Each  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  transparent,  very 
delicate,  but  tough  and  elastic  tubular  sheath,  which 
cannot  always  oe  readily  seen,  but  is  distinctly 
shewn  stretching  between  the  separated  fragments 
of  a  fibre  which  has  been  broken  within  it,  for  its 


Fig.  4. — Muscular  Fibre  broken  across : 
Shewing  the  untorn  sarcolemraa  uniting  the  fragments. 

toughness  wiU  often  resist  a  force  before  which  its 
brittle  contents  give  way.  This  tubular  sheath  is 
known  as  the  sarcolemma  or  myolemma — the  former 
term  being  derived  from  the  Greek  words  sarx, 
flesh,  and  lemma,  a  skin  or  husk;  and, the  latter, 
from  the  Greek  words  mils,  a  muscle,  and  lemma. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  muscle  was  associated  with  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  each  fibre  from  a  straight  hne  to  a 
sinuous  or  zigzag  course.  The  investigations  of 
Mr  Bowman  have,  however,  shewn  that  this  view  is 
erroneous.  He  has  proved  that  in  a  state  of 
contraction  there  is  an  approximation  of  the  trans- 
verse strise,  and  a  general  shorteniag  with  a  simul- 
taneous thickening  of  the  fibre,  but  that  it  is  never 


Fig.  5. — Fragment  of  an  Elementazy  Fibre  (from  the 
Eel)  partially  contracted  in  water : 
Magnified  300  diameters. 
a,  nncontracted  part ;  b,  contracted  part,  along  the  border  of 
which  the  sarcolemma  is  raised  from  the  surface  by  the  water 
that  has  been  absorbed,  tliat  has  thereby  caused  the  contrac- 
tion, and  by  it  has  been  expelled  from  tlie  contractile  mass. 

thrown  out  of  the  straight  line,  except  when  it  has 
ceased  to  contract,  and  its  extremities  are  acted  on 
by  the  contraction  of  adjacent  fibres. 

Muscles  grow  by  an  increase,  not  of  the  number, 
but  of  the  bulk  of  their  elementary  fibres  ;  and  Mr 
Bowman  believes  '  that  the  number  of  fibres  remains 
through  life  as  it  was  in  the  foetus,  and  that  the 
spare  or  muscular  build  of  the  individual  is  deter- 
mined by  the  mould  in  which  his  body  was  origin- 
ally cast.' 

The  structure  of  the  involuntary  or  unstriped 
muscles  must  now  be  considered.  This  form  of 
muscular  tissue  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  shape 
of  flattened  bands  of  considerable  length,  but  of  a 
width  not  exceeding  inmrth  or  ^  j^  nth  of  an  inch. 
These  bands  are  translucent,  and  sometimes  slightly 
gran,ular,  and  are  usually  marked  at  intervals  by 
elongated  nuclei,  which  become  much  more  apparent 
on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  KoUiker  has  shewn 
that  every  one  of  these  bands  or  fibres  is  either  a 
single  elongated  cell  (a  fibre-cell)  or  is  a  fasciculus  of 
such  cells.     (They  are  represented  in  fig.  2,  d,  in  the 
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article  Cells,  under  the  title  of  Oontraetile  fibre  cells.) 
These  fibres  have  not  usually  fixed  points  of  attach- 
ment like  the  striated  fibres,  but  form  continuous 


Eg.  6. — ^Fibres  of  Unstriped  Muscle : 
a,  in  their  natural  state;   h,  when  treated  ^ith  acetic  acid) 
\rhich  reveals  the  existence  of  corpuscles ;  c,  corpuscles  or 
nuclei  detached.   This  and  the  preceding  diagrams  are  copied 
from  Bowman, 

investments  around  cavities  within  the  body — such 
as  the  intestinal  canal,  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the 
blood-vessels,  &c. — or  are  dispersed  through  the 
substance  of  tissues,  such  as  the  skin,  to  ■which  they 
impart  a  contractile  property. 

The  chemical  composition  of  ordinary  (or  volun- 
tary) muscle  is  described  in  the  article  Flesh.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  fibrOlse,  or  the 
sarcous  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  consist 
of  a  substance  termed  Syntonine  (q.  v.),  which 
closely  resembles  the  fibriue  or  coagulating  consti- 
tuent of  the  blood ;  and  that  the  same  syntonine  is 
also  the  main  constituent  of  the  unstriped  muscles, 
or  at  all  events  of  their  fibre-cells.  Like  the  blood- 
fibrine,  it  exists  in  a  flmd  form  in  the  living  tissue, 
and  only  coagulates  or  solidifies  after  death. 

Our  Umited  space  prevents  even  an  allusion  to 
the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  areolar-tissue  in  muscular  structures ; 
and  we  therefore  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
muscles  and  their  functions. 

Muscles  vary  extremely  in  their  form.  In  the 
limbs  they  are  usually  of  considerable  length, 
surrounding  the  bones  and  forming  an  important 
protection  to  the  joints ;  while  in  the  trunk,  they 
are  flattened  and  broad,  and  contribute  very  essen- 
tially to  form  the  walls  of  the  cavities  which  they 
enclose.  There  is  unfortunately  no  definite  rule 
regarding  the  nomenclature  of  muscles.  Muscles 
derive  their  names  (1)  from  their  situation — aa  the 
temporal,  pectorals,  gluteals,  &c. ;  or  (2)  from  their 
direction — as  the  rectus,  obliquus,  &o.,  of  which  there 
may  be  several  pairs — as,  for  example,  rectus  femoris, 
rectus  abdominalis,  rectus  capitis,  &o. ;  or  (3)  from 
their  uses — as  the  masseter,  the  various  flexors,  exten- 
sors ;  or  (4)  from  their  shape — as  the  deltoid,  trapezius, 
rhomboid,  &c. ;  or  (5)  from  the  number  of  theu-  divi- 
sions— as  the  biceps  and  triceps ;  or  (6)  from  their 
points  of  attachment — as  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid, 
the  genio-hyo-glossus,  the  stemo-thyroid,  &c.  In 
the  description  of  a  muscle,  we  express  its  points  of 
attachment  by  the  words  origin  and  insertion  ;  the 
former  being  applied  to  the  more  fixed  point  or  that 
towards  which  the  motion  is  directed,  while  the 
latter  is  applied  to  the  more  movable  point.  The 
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application  of  these  terms  is,  however,  in  many 
cases  arbitrary,  as  many  muscles  puU  equally 
towards  both  attachments.  Muscles  opposed  in 
action  are  termed  antagonists,  this  antagonism  being 
in  most  cases  required  by  the  necessity  that  exists 
for  an  active  moving  power  in  opposite  directions. 
Thus,  by  one  set  of  muscles,  the  fleamrs,  the  Hmbs 
are  bent;  while  by  a  contrary  set,  the  extensors,  they 
are  straightened.  One  set,  termed  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  closes  the  jaws,  wh3e  another  set  opens 
them ;  and  probably  every  muscle  in  the  body  has  its 
antagonists  in  one  or  more  other  muscles. 

The  skeleton,  which  may  be  termed  the  locomo- 
tive framework,  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of 
levers,  of  which  the  fulcrum  is,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  joint — viz.,  at  one  extremity  of  a  bone — ^the 
resistance  (or  weight)  at  the  further  end,  and  the 
force  (or  muscle)  in  the  intermediate  portion.  In 
most  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  the  necessary  form 
of  the  body,  muscles  are  appUed  at  a  great 
mechanical  disadvantage  as  regards  the  exercise  of 
their  power ;  that  is  to '  say,  a  much  larger  force  is 
employed  than  would  suffice,  if  differently  appMed, 
to  overcome  the  resistance.  The  two  main  sources 
of  this  disadvantage  lie  in  the  obliquity  of  the  inser- 
tion, and  consequently  of  the  action  of  most  muscles, 
and  in  the  muscles  being  usuaEy  inserted  very  near 
the  fulcrum.  The  first  of  these  disadvantages  is  in 
many  cases  diminished 
by  the  enlargements  of  „j, 
the  bones  at  the  joints. 
(See  fi^.  7,  A.)  The  ten- 
dons (i)  of  the  muscles 
(m)  situated  above  the 
joint  are  usually  inserted 
immediately  below  the 
bony  enlargement,  and 
thus  reach  the  bone  that  Eg.  7. 

is  to  be  moved  (o)  in  a 

direction  somewhat  approaching  the  perpendicular. 
If  this  enlargement  did  not  exist  (as  in  fig.  7,  B),  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle,  instead  of  causing  the  lower 
bone  to  turn  upon  the  upper  one  with  comparatively 
little  loss  of  power,  would  do  little  more  than  cause 
the  two  ends  of  the  bones  to  press  upon  each  other. 
The  second  mechanical  disadvantage  is  compensated 
for  by  gain  in  the  extent  and  velocity  of  movement, 
and  by  the  avoidance  of  the  great  inconvenience 
of  having  the  muscles  extended  in  straight  lines 
between  the  ends  of  jointed  ,  continuous  levers. 
Thus  the  bones  of  the  forearm  (5,  c)  are  bent  upon 
the  bone  of  the  arm  (a)  by  the  biceps  muscle  {d). 
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Eg.  8. 

which  arises  close  to  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  is 
inserted  at  e,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  elbow- 
joint,  which  acts  as  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  c.  By 
this  arrangement,  a  contraction  of  a  single  inch  in 
the  muscle  moves  the  hand  (/),  in  the  same  time, 
through  the  extent  of  about  12  inches,  but  then  the 
hand  moves  through  every  inch  with  only  about 
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the  twelfth  part  of  the  power  exerted  by  the  muscle. 
By  the  jiuiction  of  two  or  more  levers  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  iu  the  dififerent.aegments  of  the  extremities, 
the  extent  and  velocity  of  their  united  aotiona  are 
communicated  to  the  extreme  one.  Thus  a  blow  of 
the  fist  may  be  made  to  include  the  force  of  all 
the  muscles  engaged  in  extending  the  shoulder, 
elbow,  and  wrist. 

_  The  great  and  charactBristto  pioperty  of  muscular 
tissue— that  of  Bhenttenine  itBelf  in  a  .particular 
direction  when  stimulated — is  called  contractility. 
The  stimnlos  may  be  direct  irritation  by  mechanical 
means,  or  by  galvanism,  or  by  some  chemical  sub- 
stance, but  in  the  Eving  body  the  muscular  fibres 
are,  in  most  cases,  made  to  contract  by  the  imme- 
diate influence  at  the  nerves  distributed  among 
them,  which  are  consequently  termed  motor  nerves 
(see  Nervous  System),  and  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  wUl.  By  an  exertion  of  volition,  we  can 
contract  more  or  fewer  muscles  at  once,  and  to  any 
degree,  within  certain  limits ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  theie  is  hardly  any  ordinary  movement  per- 
formed in  which  several  muscles  are  not  called  in 
play.  But  every  volimtary  musde  is  also  subject 
to  other  influences  more  powerEid  in  their  operation 
than  the  will.  The  movement  of  the  features  under 
the  impulses  of  passion  and  emotion  are  more  or 
less  involuntary,  as  is  shewn  by  the  very  partial 
power  the  will  has  of  restraining  them,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  imitating  them. 

Many  movements  ensue  involuntarily  when  cer- 
tain impressions,  which  need  not  necessarily  be 
attended  with  consciousness,  are  made  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  or  on  any  part  of  its  interior, 
either  by  external  or  iuternal  causes.  Such  move- 
ments are  termed  r^w,  and  are  noticed  in  the 
article  Nbevgus  System. 

Our  limited  space  precludes  us  from  noticing  the 
individual  groups  of  muscles  occurring  in  the  human 
body.  Several importantgroups are, however, noticed 
in  the  articles  Arm,  Eye,  Foot,  Hand,  Leo,  &c. 

MUSES,  in  the  Classic  Mythology,  divinities 
originally  included  amongst  the  Nymphs,  but  after- 
wards regarded  as  quite  distinct  from  them.  To 
them  was  ascribed  the  power  of  inspiring  song,  and. 
poets  and  musicians  were  therefore  regarded  as  their 
pupils  and  favourites.  They  were  hrst  honoured 
amongst  the  Thraoians,  and  as  Pieria  around  Olym- 
pus was  the  original  seat  of  that  people,  it  came  to 
be  considered  as  the  native  country  of  the  Muses, 
who  were  therefore  called  Pierides.  In  the  earliest 
period  their  number  was  three,  though  Homer  some- 
times speaks  of  a  single  muse,  and  once,  at  least, 
alludes  to  nine.  This  last  is  the  number  given  by 
Hesiod  in  his  Thmgcmy,  who  also  mentions  their 
names — OUo  (q.  v.),  Euterpe  (q.  v.),  Thaleia  (q.  v.), 
Melpomene  (q.'v.),  Terpsichore  (q.  v.),  Erato,  Poly- 
hymnia (q.  v.),  Urania  (q.  v.),  and  Calliope  (q.  v.). 
Their  origin  is  differently  given,  but  the  most  widely- 
spread  account  represented  them  as  the  daughters  of 
Zeus  and  Mnemosyne.  Homer  speaks  of  them  as 
the  goddesses  of  song,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Olympus.  They  are  also  often  represented  as 
the  companions  of  Apollo,  and  as  singing  whUe  he 
played  upon  the  lyre  at  the  banquets  of  the  Immor- 
tals. Various  legends  ascribed  to  them  victories  in 
musical  competitions,  particularly  over  the  Sirens 
(q.  v.).  In  the  later  classic  times,  particular  pro- 
vinces were  assigned  to  them  in  connection  with 
different  departments  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
fine  arts;  but  the  invocations  addressed  to  them 
appear  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  modem 
writers,  merely  formal  imitations  of  the  early  poets. 
Their  worship  amongst  the  Romans  was  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  never  became  truly 
national  of  popular.    Among  the  places  sacred  to 


them  were  the  wells  of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene 
on  Mount  HeUoon,  and  the  Castalian  spring  on 
Mount  Parnassus. 

MUSE'UM  (Gr.  moumotC),  originally  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a  temple  of  the  Muses, 
and  afterwards  to  a  building  devoted  to  science, 
learning,  and  the  fine  arts.    The  first  museum  of 
this  kind  was  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Museum 
(see  Agadbmy).    After  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Europe,  the  term  museum  was  sometimes  applied 
to  the  apartment  in  which  any  kind  of  philosophical 
apparatus  was  kept  and  used ;  but  it  has  long  been 
almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  collections  of  the 
monuments  of  antiquity  and  of  other  things  inte- 
resting to  the  scholar  and  man  of  science.     In  this 
sense  it  began  to  be  first  used  in  Italy,  and  probably 
in  the  case    of   the  famous  Florentine  Museum, 
founded  by  Cosmo  de  Medici,  which  soon  became 
a  great  and  most  valuable  collection  of  antiquities. 
Nothing  analogous  to  the  museums  of  modern  times 
existed  amongst  the  ancients,  the  greatest  collections 
of  statues  and  paintings  which  were  made  in  the 
houses  of  wealthy  Romans  having  been  intended  for 
splendour  rather  than  for  the  promotion  of  art.   The 
name  soon  ceased  to  be  limited  to  collections  of  anti- 
quities, and  sculptures,  and  paintings;  coUeotions 
illustrative  of  natural  history  and  other  sciences  now 
forpi  a  chief  part  of  the  treasures  of  many  of  the 
greatest  museums,  and  there  are  museums  devoted  to 
particular  branches  of  science.     Of  the  museums  of 
Britain,  the  British  Museum  (q.  v.)  is  the  greatest ; 
that  of  Oxford,  founded  in  1679,  is  the  oldest. — 
The  museum  of  the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  contains 
immense  treasures  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  and 
also  iu  books  and  manuscripts. — The  museum  of 
the  Louvre  in  Paris,  that  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
those  of  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlm,  are 
amongst  the  greatest  in  the  world.    The  usefulness 
of  a  museum  depends  not  merely  upon  the  amount 
of  its  treasures,  but,   perhaps,  even  in  a  greater 
degree  upon  their  proper  arrangement ;,  and  whilst 
great  collections  in  the  chief  capitals  of  the  world 
are  of  incalculable  importance  to  science,  its  interests 
are  also  likely  to  be  much  promoted  by  those  local 
museums,  stiU  unhappily  not  numerous,  which  are 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  all  that  belongs  to 
particular  and  limited  districts.     Museums  appro- 
priated to  the  illustration  of  the  industrial  arts — 
their  raw  material,  their  machines,  and  their  pro- 
ducts— and   of    everything  economioaiBy  valuable, 
are  of  recent  origin,  but  th^  importance  is  unques- 
tionably very   great      Pre-eminent    among    insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  in  Britain  are  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum   and  the  Industrial  Museum  in 
Edmburgh. 

MU'SHROOM,  or  AGARIC  (Aganms),  a  genus 
of  fungi,  of  the  suborder  Hymemomycetes,  having  a 
hymenium  of  unequal  plates  or  gills  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  pileui.  The  species  are  very  numerous. 
Many  of  them  are  poisonous,  many  are  edible,  and 
some  are  among  the  most  esteemed  fungi.  The 
species  most  esteemed  in  Britain  is  the  Common 
M.  {A.  campestris),  a  native  also  of  most  of  the 
temperate  regions  both  of  the  northern  and  of  the 
soulJiem  hemisphere,  and  of  which  a  very  large 
and  fine  variety  occurs  in  Eastern  -Australia.  It 
is  found  during  summer  and  autumn  (but  chiefly 
in  autunm)  in  pastures,  orchards,  vineyards,  &c. 
Its  pileus  is  regularly  convex,  becoming  almost  flat 
when  old ;  fleshy,  dry,  white  with  a  tinge  of  yellow 
or  brown ;  of  a  silky  smoothness  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, or  somewhat  scaly,  but  never  warty  ;  thickly 
set  on  the  under  side  with  very  unequal  gills,  which, 
in  a  young  state  are  pink,  and  afterwards  become 
dark  brown.    The  pileus  is  attached  by  its  centre 
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to  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  stem  is  of  a  firm  fleshy 
textm-e,  and  towards  the  top  is  surrounded  by  a  more 
or  less  distinct  white  membranous  ring,  the  remains 
of  the  curtain  or  vail  (indusium),  which  in  a  young 
state  extends  to  the  pileus,  and  covers  the  gills. 
This  M.  is  gathered  for  the  table  when  young,  being 
preferred  when  the  vail  is  still  unbroken,  and  the 
unexpanded  pileus  has  the  form  of  a  ball  or  button ; 
but  both  in  this  state,  and  afterwards,  whilst  it 
shews  no  symptoms  of  decay,  it  is  used  for  making 
Ketchup  (q.  v.).  It  has  a  very  pleasant  smeU  and 
taste,  and  the  flesh,  when  bruised,  assumes  a  reddish- 
brown  colour. — Very  similar  to  it,  and  often  sold 
instead  of  it  in  London  and  elsewhere,  but  rejected 
by  all  skilful  housekeepers  as  unflt  even  for  making 
tetchup,  is  the  St  George's  Agaric  (A.  Georgii), 
sometimes  called  whitecaps,  frequent  in  moist  pas- 
tures and  near  buildings  in  all  parts  of  Britain. 
This  species  is  easUy  mstinguished  by  its  larger 
size — ^the  pUeua  being  sometimes  18  inches  broad — 
its  coarser  appearance,  its  rather  disagreeable 
smell,  the  yellow  colour  which  its  flesh  assimies 
when  bruised,  and  the  lighter  colour  of  its  gills. — 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  Common 
M.  with  the  white  variety  of  Agariats  pJicdloides, 
a,  species  not  uncommon  in  Britain,  chiefly  in  woods 
and  on  the  borders  of  woods,  which  is  very  poison- 
ous. Perhaps  it  is  the  possibility  of  this  mistake 
which  has  led  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Common  M. 
in  Borne,  where  many  kinds  of  esculent  fungi  are 
brought  in  great  abundance  to  the  market,  and 


Kg.l. 
{From  Sowerby's  ^English  Fungi^) 
1,  Parasol  Agaric  [A.  procerus) ;  a,  young.    2.  Orange-milked 
Agaric  (A.  deliciosus);    6,  young.     3,  White  Field  Agaric 
{A.  virgineus) ;  c,  young. 

where  a  special  officer  superintends  the  sale  of 
them.  A.  phattoides  is,  however,  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  the 
white  colour  of  the  gills,  the  warts  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  pileus,  and  the  powerful  smell,  which 
becomes  extremely  disagreeable  as  the  M.  grows 
old. — Another  species  of  M.  much  in  use  for  the 
table  is  the  Fairy-bing  M.  (A.  oreades),  sometimes 
■called  Scotch  Bonnets — ^the  Champignon  of  the 
J'rench.  It  is  common  in  pastures  in  Britain  and 
most  parts  of  Europe,  often  forming  Fairy  Rings 
•(q.  v.).  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  Common  M., 
the-  pUetis  being  seldom  more  than  an  inch  broad, 
the  stem  taller  in  proportion.  The  stem  is  solid, 
fibrous,  and  tough,  with  no  ring  ;  the  pileus  smooth, 
fleshy,  tough,  convex,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct 
boss  {umbo)  in  the  centre,  of  a  watery-brown  colour ; 
the  flesh  white.    The  odour  is  strong,  but  agreeable. 
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This  M.  is  used  for  ketchup,  and  ia  also  dried  and 
powdered  for  use  at  table  as  a  savoury  addition 
to  sauces  and  stews.  It  is  constantly  brought  to 
market  in  England.    It  is  liable,  however,  to  be 


Fig.  2. 
(From  Sowerby'8  English  Fungi.) 
i.  St  George's  Agaric  {A.  georgii);  d,  young.    8.  Common 
Mushroom    {A.    campestris) ;     e,    young.       6.    Fairy-ring 
Mushroom  {A.  oreades) ;  /,  young.    7.  Clavaria  phalioides ; 
g,  young. 

confounded  with  several  poisonous  species  ;  but 
only  one  of  them,  A.  dealbatus,  forms  fairy  rings, 
and  this  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  dis- 
agreeable odour,  by  its  becoming  grayish-brown  in 
zones  when  soaked  in  water,  by  the  margin  of  the 
pileus  being  at  first  rolled  inwards,  and  by  its  very 
fine  dingy  whitish  gills.— The  other  edible  species 
of  M.  or  agaric  are  numerous,  but  they  are  chiefly 
used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  scarcely  at  all  in 
Britain,  although  some  of  them  are  common  British 
plants. — The  Orange-milked  Agaric  (A.  ddi- 
dosus),  which  grows  chiefly  in  fir- woods  and  among 
jimipers,  has  a  viscid  pileus,  four  inches  or  more 
broad,  at  first  orange,  afterwards  pale,  the  giUa  and 
juice  orange,  the  gills  running  down  the  stem,  the 
smell  and  taste  agreeable. — The  Moussbron  (A. 
prunulus)  is  common  in  woods  and  pastures,  parti- 
cularly on  sandy  soils.  It  has  a  pileus  about  2 — 4 
inches  broad,  convex,  yellowish- white  when  young, 
the  gills  at  first  white,  and  afterwards  flesh-coloured. 
The  odour  is  agreeable.  It  ia  much  esteemed  on 
the  continent  as  an  article  of  food. — The  Parasol 
Agaric  {A.  procerus)  is  found  in  pastures,  espe- 
cially under  trees.  It  loves  sandy  soils.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  long  stem,  8 — 12  inches  high,  with  a  thick 
spongy  ring.  The  pileus  is  3 — 7  inches  broad,  at 
first  obtusely  conic,  then  bell-shaped,  covered  with 
brown  scales.  The  taste  and  smell  are  pleasant. — 
The  White  Field  Agaric  (A.  virgineus)  is  one  of 
the  most  common  of  British  species,  growing  in 
pastures,  with  viscid  or  satiny  white  or  whitish 
convex  pUeus,  fully  an  inch  broad,  stem  nearly  two 
inches  long,  and  light  chocolate-coloured  distant 
gills,  which  run  down  the  stem.  It  grows  either 
singly  or  in  groups The  Anise  M.,  or  Sweet- 
scented  Agaric  [A.  odorus),  grows  in  shady  woods 
and  dells  among  moss  and  decaying  leaves.  It  has 
a  slightly  convex  pileus,  about  three  inches  broad, 
with  pale  gills.  The  odour  is  like  that  of  anise. — 
The  Ivory  M.  (A.  eburneus)  is  found  in  woods,  with 
pileus  2 — 3  inches  broad,  of  a  grayish-yellow  colour, 
broad  gills,  and  a  rather  long  and  somewhat  scaly 
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st(3m.— The  Smoky  M.  (A.  fwmosus),  with  pileiis 
smoke-gray  above,  the  gilla  and  stalk  yellowish,  is 
common  in  fir-woods. — AH  these  are  edible,  and 
more  or  less  pleasant  and  nutritious.  Finer  than 
most  of  them  is  the  Imperial  M.  {A.  (xesarius),  the 
Kaisarling  of  the  Germans,  a  species  found  in  loamy 
soils  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  with  orange  pileus 
and  lighter  yellow  stem  add  gills;  but,  unhappily, 
it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  very  poisonous 
Amanita  (q.  v.)  muscaria. 

The  Common  M.  is  frequently  cultivated  both  in 
the  open  garden  and  in  houses  or  sheds.  To  grow 
it  in  the  open  garden,  beds  are  prepared,  generally 
of  earth  mixed  with  horse-dung,  partly  fresh  and 
partly  from  old  hotbeds,  and  are  raised  into  ridges 
almost  as  high  as  broad.  To  grow  it  in  houses, 
boxes  are  filled  with  alternate  layers  of  half-rotten 
horse-dung  and  of  straw,  with  a  surface  layer  of 
fine  mould.  But  of  each  of  these  methods  there  are 
many  different  modifications,  none  of  which  can 
here  be  detailed.  In  both,  the  production  of  mush- 
rooms is  sometimes  left  to  the  chance — often  almost 
a  certainty — of  spawn  {mycelium)  or  spores  existing 
in  the  dung  or  earth;  sometimes,  to  increase  the 
probability  of  a  speedy  and  abundant  crop,  earth  is 
introduced  into  the  bed  or  box  from  a  pasture 
known  to  be  rich  in  mushrooms,  and  M.  spawn  is 
also  frequently  planted,  which  is  either  collected 
where  mushrooms  grow,  or  produced  by  artificial 
means,  often  appearing  and  being  propagated  ex- 
tensively without  the  development  of  the  M.  itself. 
The  almost  certain  production  of  M.  spawn  in  heaps 
of  slightly-fermenting  horse-dung,  straw,  and  earth, 
has  been  often  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
equivocal  generation  of  fungi,  but  the  minuteness 
and  multitude  of  the  spores  may  more  reasonably 
be  urged  on  the  opposite  side. 

MUSIC  (Gr.  mousike,  from  mousa,  muse  ;  Lat. 
muska),  a  combination  or  succession  of  sounds 
having  the  property  of  pitch,  so  arranged  as  to 
please  the  ear.  The  pleasure  derived  from  music 
arises  from  its  exciting  agreeable  sensations,  and 
raising  pleasing  mental  images  and  emotions.  Apart 
from  words,  it  expresses  passion  and  sentiment,  and 
hnked  to  words,  it  loses  its  vagueness,  and  becomes 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  language. 

The  doctrine  of  musical  sounds  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  Acoustics  (q.  v.).  Sound  is  conveyed 
through  elastic  media  by  waves,  not  of  alternate 
elevation  and  depression,  but  of  alternate  con- 
densation and  rarefaction,  in  which  it  is  the 
form,  the  condition  of  the  groups  of  particles  that 
progresses,  not  each  individual  particle.  When  a 
series  of  vibrations  recur  on  the  ear  at  precisely 
equal  intervals  of  time,  following  each  other  so 
closely  that  each  cannot  be  separately  distinguished, 
the  result  is  a  musical  sound  or  note.  The  sound 
ceases  to  have  a  musical  character  when  each  pul- 
sation is  individually  audible,  as  is  the  case  when 
there  are  fewer  than  about  sixteen  beats  in  a 
second.  The  gravity  or  sharpness  of  the  sound 
is  called  its  pitch,  and  depends  on  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  time.  A  succession  or 
progression  of  musical  sounds  following  each  other 
constitutes  melody ;  the  diff'erence  in  pitch  between 
any  two  of  them  is  called  an  interval.  Where 
two  or  more  musical  sounds,  whose  relative  pitch 
is  properly  proportioned,  are  heard  simultaneously, 
the  result  is  a  chord,  and  a  succession  of  chords 
constitutes  harmony. 

When  a  vibration  is  communicated  to  a  string 
stretched  between  two  points,  the  result  is  a  musiosu 
note,  whose  pitch  is  dependent  on  the  length  of  the 
string  and  the  degree  of  tension  applied  to  it :  the 
shorter  the  string,  and  the  greater  the  tension, 
the  higher  is  the  pitch.  If  the  string  be  divided  in 
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the  middle,  the  tension  remaining  the  same,  the  note 
produced  is  twice  as  high  in  pitch,  and  is  called  the 
octave  to  the  note  produced  by  the  whole  string. 
Every  vibration  of  ttie  one  corresponds  to  two  of 
the  other,  and  there  is  between  a  note  and  its  octave 
a  far  closer  relation  than  between  any  two  other 
notes ;  they  go  together  almost  as  one  sound,  and 
are  considered  to  a  great  extent  as  one  musical 
sound.  In  the  diatonic  scale,  familiar  to  every 
correct  ear,  there  are  six  notes,  bearing  certain 
harmonic  relations  to  the  fundamental  note,  inter- 
posed between  it  and  its  octave ;  and  as  we 
ascend,  the  notes  arrange  themselves  in  similar 
successions  of  sevens,  each  set  an  octave  higher,  or 
double  the  pitch  of  that  which  preceded  it.  The 
seven  notes  are  designated  by  the  names  of  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  same  letter 
being  used  for  any  note  and  its  octave.  For 
another  notation  also  in  use,  see  Solmization. 
Taking  C  for  the  fundamental  note,  we  have  for  our 
scale 

CDEPGABCDEFGABC,  &c. 

The  scale  may  be  extended  up  or  down  indefinitely, 
so  long  as  the  sounds  obtained  continue  to  be 
musical.  The  satisfaction  and  sense  of  completeness 
which  the  diatonic  scale  gives  the  ear,  arise  from 
its  being  founded  on  correct  harmonic  principles. 
The  quahty  called  harmony  is  produced  by  a 
coincidence  of  vibrations :  notes  are  more  har- 
monious the  oftener  their  waves  coincide.  Besides 
the  octave,  two  of  whose  waves  coincide  with 
one  of  the  fundamental,  there  are  other  intervals 
harmonious,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Dividing 
our  string  into  three  parts  instead  of  two,  we 
have  a  note  higher  than  the  octave,  which 
may  be  lowered  by  an  octave  by  making  the 
string  two-thirds  of  the  original  length,  and  pro- 
duces a  wave  of  which  three  coincide  with  two  of 
the  fundamental.  Next  to  the  octave,  this  note 
stands  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  the  funda- 
mental ;  it  is  called  the  dominant.  Dividing  the 
string  by  five,  and  lowering  the  note  two  octaves, 
another  harmonic  is  got,  called  the  mediant.  In 
contradistinction  from  both  these,  the  fundamental 
note  (or  any  of  its  octaves)  is  called  the  tonic  or 
key-note.  C  being  taken  as  the  key-note,  E  is  the 
mediant,  and  G  the  dominant.  These  three  notes, 
when  struck  simultaneously,  form  the  harmonic 
triad,  and  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  1, 
I,  f-  (numbers  indicating  the  number  of  vibrations, 
which  are  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  string),  or, 
reducing  fractions  to  integers,  in  the  relation  of 
4,  5,  6.  When  a  musical  string  is  vibrating,  these 
sounds  are  heard  on  close  observation  more  or  less 
distinctly  vibrating  along  with  it,  the  cause  being  a 
spontaneous  division  of  the  string  into  aliquot  parts, 
producing  subordinate  vibrations  simultaneously 
with  the  principal  vibrations.  But  the  dominant 
may  in  its  turn  be  the  tonic  from  which  another 
triad  of  tonic,  mediant,  and  dominant  is  taken, 
forming  a  scale  of  triads  extending  indefinitely  up 
and  down,  and  it  is  from  three  such  adjacent  triads 
that  the  diatonic  scale  originates.  Its  elements  are 
the  triad  of  the  tonic  united  with  the  triads  which 
stand  in  the  most  intimate  relation  to  it — viz., 
those  immediately  above  and  below  it — 

PAC,  CEG,  GBD. 
F  is  the  note  whose  dominant  is  C  (the  tonic), 
and  therefore,  in  respect  of  C,  it  is  called  the  sub- 
dominant.  A  is  the  mediant  of  the  subdominant 
F,  and  therefore  called  the  submediant.  D  is  the 
dominant  of  the  dominant,  and  is  called  the  super- 
tonic.  B,  the  mediant  of  the  dominant,  is  called  the 
leading  note.  We  have  seen  that  the  notes  of  each 
triad  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  4,  5,  6. 
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Preserving  this  proportion,  and  multiplying  to  avoid 
fractions,  we  have 

F   A    C   E   G   B    D 
as  16,  20,  24,  30,  36,  45,  54 

We  must  multiply  F  and  A  by  2,  and  divide  D  by 
2,  to  bring  them  within  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
and  then  we  have 

ODEPG-ABO 
as  24,  27,  30,  32,  36,  40,  45,  48 

These  are  the  degrees  of  the  Diatonic  Scale,  which 
are  indicated  by  the  white  keys  of  the  pianoforte,  as 
in  the  figure  in  the  following  column. 

The  interval  CD  is  commonly  called  a  second;  CE, 
a  third ;  CF,  a  fourth ;  CG,  a  fifth ;  C A,  a  sixth ;  and 
CB,  a  seventh ;  CC  being,  as  already  seen,  an  eighth 
or  octave — names  corresponding  to  the  position  of 
the  notes  on  the  key-board  or  in  the  diatonic  scale, 
but  having  no  relation  to  the  proper  proportional 
numbers  already  given.  The  intervals  of  the  third, 
fifth,  and  sixth  (counting  from  the  key-note),  owing 
to  the  more  intimate  harmonic  relation  of  the  notes 
between  which  they  lie,  afford  more  satisfaction  to 
the  ear  than  the  others,  or  are,  as  it  is  called,  the 
most  perfectly  consonant  intervals.  Intervals  may 
be  counted  from  any  note  as  well  as  the  tonic.  DP 
is  called  a  third  as  well  as  CE,  although  these 
intervals  are  imequal.  We  may  have  intervals 
beyond  the  octave ;  they  are,  however,  substantially 
but  repetitions  of  those  below,  CD,  a  ninth,  being 
also  a  second,  and  so  on. 

It  is  often  desirable  in  the  course  of  a  musical 
composition  to  change  the  key-note,  which  involves 
the  formation  of  a  diatonic  scale  on  some  other  note 
than  C,  in  which  case  we  are  said  to  modulate  from 
one  key  into  another.  As  the  intervals  CD,  DE, 
EF,  &c.,  are  by  no  means  all  equal,  the  notes  which 
we  have  already  got  will  not  do  for  a  scale  founded 
on  any  other  tonic  than  C.  The  ratios  of  the 
intervals  in  the  diatonic  scale,  expressed  in  numbers 
by  logarithms,  are : 

ODEFGABC 


51 


46 


28 


51 


46 


51        28 


At  first  sight  it  woiild  appear  that  in  keyed 
instruments  there  must  be  a  separate  row  of  keys 
for  each  tonic,  but  practically  tliis  is  found  not  to 
be  necessary.  If  D  instead  of  0  be  taken  as  key- 
note, E,  G,  and  A  are  some  approach  to  the  correct 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  but  F  and  C  are  greatly 
too  low  in  pitch  for  a  proper  third  and  seventh. 
With  some  notes  taken  as  key-note,  the  correspond- 
ence is  greater,  with  others  it  is  less.  The  difficulty 
is  overcome  by  a   system  of    compromises  called 


Temperament  (q.  v.).  Roughly  speaking,  we  have 
in  the  diatonic  scale  an  alternation  of  two  long 
intervals,  a  short  interval,  three  long  intervals  and 
a  short  interval.  The  long  intervals  51  and 
46  are  styled  tones,  and  the  short  interval  28 
a  semitone.  Were  the  tones  aU  equal,  and  the 
semitone  exactly  half  a  tone,  a  note  interposed 
in  the  middle  of  each  tone,  dividing  the  seven 
intervals  into  twelve,  would  make  it  immaterial 
where  the  scale  began.  A  system  founded  on  this 
supposition  is  the  remedy  actually  adopted  in  most 
keyed  instruments,  and  the  inaccuracy  produced  by 
this  compromise  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  offend 


c 

D 

E 

F 

0 

A 

B 

C 

the  ear.  The  interposed  notes,  indicated  by  the 
black  keys  of  the  pianoforte  (see  fig.),  complete  what 
is  called  the  chromatic  scale,  consisting  of  twelve 
intervals  approximately  equal. 

The  notes  of  music  are  represented  in  ordinary 
notation  on  a  series  of  five  parallel  hnes,  called  the 
staff.  On  these  lines,  and  in  the  four  spaces  between 
them,  marks  are  placed  indicating  the  notes,  which 
are  counted  upwards,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
line.  Every  line  or  space  is  called  a  degree,  the 
staff  consisting  of  nine  degrees. 


...:^£^^ 


When  more  than  nine  notes  are  required,  the  spaces 
below  and  above  the  staff  are  used,  and  the  scale  is 
extended  by  means  of  short  added  lines,  called  leger 
lines.  The  pitch  of  the  notes  on  the  scale  is  deter- 
mined by  a  figure  called  a  clef  (clavis,  a  key),  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  staff  on  a  particular  note, 
from  which  all  the  others  are  counted.  The  clefs 
most  in  use  are  the  bass,  tenor,  and  treble  clefs, 
represented  on  the  notes  F,  C,  and  G  respectively 
(see  Clei).  The  treble  and  bass  clefs  only  are  used 
in  music  for  keyed  instruments,  and  when  a  staff  is 
required  for  each  hand,  they  are  joined  together  by 
a  brace,  the  upper  staff  for  the  right  hand,  the  lower 
for  the  left.  The  ascending  scale  in  these  clefs  is  as 
follows  : 

CDEFGABCDEFGABC 


i 


-e--£2_ 


■-   o- 

0—a 


^ 


ZE 
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These  notes  correspond  with  the  white  keys  of 
the  pianoforte  or  the  diatonic  scale  when  C  is 
key-note,  no  allowance  being  made  for  the  black 
keys,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  divide  the  tones  into 
semitones.      Those  semitones  which  do  not  occur 

with  C  as  key-note  are  represented  by  the  signs  4 

(sharp)  and  h  (flat).    The  sign  ft,  prefixed  to  a  note, 
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elevates  it  a  semitone  in  the  scale,  raising,  for 
example,  F  to  F  sharp,  b  lowers  the  note  by  a 
semitone,  depressing  B  to  B  flat.  When  a  note 
which  has  been  elevated  by  a  sharp,  or  depressed  by 
a  flat,  is  to  be  restored  to  its  original  place,  the 
character  b  (natural)  is  prefixed  to  it. 

The  names  of  the  intervals  correspond  to  the 
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degrees  of  the  staff,  but  it  has  been  seen  that 
intervals  of  the  same  name  are  not  necessarily 
ecjual.  If  the  sign  of  a  flat  or  a  sharp  be  prefixed  to 
either  note  of  an  interval,  it  still  preserves  its  name 
of  a  third,  a  fifth,  &o. ;  but  to  distinguish  intervals 
of  the  same  degree,  the  qualifying  epithets  of  major 
and  minor,  augmented  and  diminished,  are  used. 


The  different  keys  in  music  are  best  understood 
by  reverting  to  the  scale  of  triads,  on  which  the 
diatonic  scale  is  founded.  Taking  a  series  of  triads, 
of  which  the  dominant  of  each  is  the  key-note  of  the 
next,  we  obtain  the  following  scale,  extended  both 
iipwards  and  downwards  from  C : 


Cb  Et»  Gb  b1>  Db  F   A|>  C  e1>  G  Bb  D   F    A  6   E  (J  B  D  F|  A  C|  E   G(|  B  D|  Flf  a|  C|  Ejj:  G| 


Key  of  C:              ; 

Key  ofGjOno  sharp 

Key  of  F,  one  flat          •              ; 

KeyofBU,  tw 

Dflati 

KeyofD,  twoBliarpB 

Kc;  of£k,  thrc 

oflati 

Key  of 

A,  three  sharps 

Key  of  AL  four 

flati 

Key  ofE.fouPBharpi 

Kej 

ofDj,,  flvt 

flau 

Key  of  B,  Ave 

BharpB 

Key  of  ()|,,  six  flats 


Key  of  F^,  six  sharps 


Each  triad  is  composed  of  the  key-note,  its  mediant, 
and  dominant,  and  the  scale  of  each  key  is  composed 
of  the  triad  of  the  key-ndte,  with  the  triad  imme- 
diately preceding  and  that  immediately  following  it. 
Each  key  is  succeeded  by  the  key  of  its  dominant, 
and  if  we  begin  with  the  key  of  C  (in  the  middle  of 
the  scale),  each  key  acquires  an  additional  sharp  till 

we  reach  the  key  of  Fft  with  six  sharps.     These  ai-e 

the  sharp  keys.  If,  beginning  again  with  the  key  of 
C,  we  go  back  instead  of  forward  in  the  scale  of 
triads,  we  obtain  the  flat  keys ;  each  key  has  an 
additional  flat  to  that  above  it,  tUl  we  come  down 

to  the  key  of  Gb  with  six  flats.  This  key  in  instru- 
ments with  temperament  is  exactly  the  same  with 


that  of  FJi,  and  on  this  account  it  is  not  generally 
found  convenient  to  extend  the  keys  beyond  six,  or 
at  most  seven,  sharps  or  flats.    Gl  with  seven  sharps 

is  the  same  as  Db  with  five  flats,  and  Cb  with 
seven  flats  is  the  same  as  B  with  five  sharps.  In 
music  written  in  these  keys,  double  sharps  and 
double  flats  occur,  which  are  indicated  by  the 
characters  x  and  bb  respectively.  In  writing  music 
in  any  key  with  sharps  or  flats,  it  is  usual,  mstead 
of  prefixing  the  sharp  or  flat  to  each  note  when 
required,  to  place  the  sharps  and  flats  belonging 
to  the  key  together  after  the  clef,  on  the  degree  to 
which  they  belong,  and  such  collections  of  sharps  or 
flats  are  called  the  signature. 


Signatures  of  the  Sharp  Keys. 


G  D  A  E  B 


i 


D  A  E  B 

SlONATURES  OF  THE  FlAT  KBYS. 


n 


K}  ,.  II  M  °:cGte 
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F  Bb  Eb  Ab 


Db 


Gb 


/b 


A  sharp  or  flat  introduced  in  a  composition  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  signature,  is  prefixed  to  the 
note,  and  called  an  accidental. 

The  diatonic  scale  and  keys  above  described 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  major  mode ;  there  is 
also  another  mode  in'  use  called  the  minor  mode. 
In  the  minor,  as  in  the  major  mode,  the  diatonic 
scale  and  the  keys  are  based  on  the  scale  of  triads. 
Each  of  the  triads  already  considered  consists  of 
two  unequal  intervals,  caUed  a  major  third  and 
minor  third.  Supposing  we  begin  with  the  minor 
instead  of  the  major  third,  we  have  a  succession  of 
chords  taking  their  minor  third  from  one  triad  and 
their  major  third  from  another.  ThesB  compound 
chords  are  called  minor  triads.  Their  proportion 
is  as  10,  12,  15,  and  out  of  three  such  consecutive 
minor  triads  the  scale  of  the  minor  mode  is  con- 
structed. 


D   F     A     0     E     G     B 
80,  96,  120,  144,  180,  216,  270 


Multiplying  D  and  P  by  2,  and  dividing  B  by '2, 
to  bring  the  whole  within  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
we  have : 

ABCDBEGA 
120,  135,  144,  160,  180,  192,  216,  240. 

The  scale  here  represented  is  what  is  knoVn  as 
the  descending  scale  of  the  minor  mode.  When 
the  seventh  of  the  scale  ascends  to  the  eighth,  it 
becomes  sharp,  as  the  proper  leading  note  or  sharp 
seventh  to  the  tonic.  This  sharp  is,  however, 
always  omitted  from  the  signature,  and  placed 
accidentally  before  the  seventh  which  it  is  to 
elevate.    In  order  to  avoid  the  harsh  interval  of 

the  augmented  second  (from  F  to  Gi),  it  is  usual  in 
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the  ascending  scale  to  make  the  sixth  sharp  also,    ascending  or  accidental  scale  of  the  minor  mode  has 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  seventh ;   thus  the  I  two  notes  altered  from  the  signature. 


Ascending  Scale. 


Descending  Scale. 


$ 


■^^ 


i 


IJ2T 


Each  minor  scale  is  called  the  relative  minor  to  the 
major  scale  on  its  right  hand  in  the  scale  of  triads, 
with  which  it  has  the  same  signature :  thus  the 
relative  minor  scale  to  0  major  is  that  of  A  minor. 

C  major  F  A  C  E  G  B  D 

A  minor        D  P  A  C  E  G  B 


Each  minor  scale  is  also  called  the  tonic  minor  to 
the  major  scale  on  the  same  key-note,  from  which  it 
differs  in  flattening  the  third  of  its  tonic,  and  in  the 
descending  scale  also  the  third  of  its  suhdominant 
and  dominant.  The  tonic  minor  scale  to  G  major  is 
C  minor. 


C  Major, 


i 


C  Minor. 


^E 


jjo    tjo     =■'  35Zife5:z^ 


As  the  descending  scale  regulates  the  signature,  1  sharps    less    in    its     signature    than    its     tonic 
each  tonic  minor  has  three  flats  more,  or  three  |  major. 


F  Major. 


i 


i 


^ 


^ 


i 


A  Major. 

Z^ g— 


A  Minor. 


i 


O  Majok. 


G  Minor. 


-^ CT- 


i 


m 


-g' cs- 


In   this  last   example,    FJl,   B|^,   and   E^   are    all 

considered  sharps  in  contrast  with  Fb,  Bb,  and  Eb 
of  the  minor  scale. 

Rhythm. — In  musical  notation,  the  relative  dura- 
tion of  notes  is  indicated  by  their  form.  Notes 
may  he  open  or  close ;  they  may  consist  of  a  head 
only,  or  of  a  head  and  stem.  Where  there  is  a 
stem,  it  may  be  turned  up  or  down,  according  to 
convenience.  The  semibreve,  the  longest  note  in 
ordinary  music,  is  open,  and  consists  of  a  head 
only  (o).     The  minim  is  an  open  note  with  a  stem, 

half  the  length  of  a  semibreve  ^ ;  the  crotchet  is  a 

close  note  with  a  stem,  half  the  length  of  a  minim 

r ;  the  quaver  is  a  close  note  with  a  stem  and  hook, 

half  the  length  of  a  crotchet  L ;  a  quaver  is  further 

divided  into  two  semiquavers  with  two  hooks  p; 

(t        ^ 
four  demi-semiquavers  with  three  hooks  g ;    and 

V 

eight  semi-demi-semiquavers  with  four  hooks  K .     In 

slow  religious  music,  an  open  square  note,  called  a 
breve     p|  ,  sometimes  occurs.    The  semibreve  is 
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equivalent  in  time  to  two  minims,  four  crotchets, 
eight  quavers,  sixteen  semiquavers,  thirty-two  demi- 
semiquavers,  and  sixty-four  semi-demi-semiquavers. 
The  notes    formed  with  hooks  may  be   grouped 


together 


^m 


■■K^ 


In     vocal 


music  this  is  not  done  except  when  a  group  is  to  be 
sung  to  one  syllable.    When  a  dot  is  placed  after  a 

note  r  '  it  is  lengthened  by  one-half ;  when  two 

dots,  ^  '  '  it  is  lengthened  by  three-fourths. 

Every_  piece  of  music  is  divided  into  portions 
equal  in  time,  called  measures,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  vertical  lines  called 
bars.  The  term  bar  is  often  loosely  used  to 
denote  the  measure  as  well  as  the  line.  The  exact 
length  of  the  measure  is  indicated  by  a  sign  at 
the    beginning   of    the    movement.      In    common 


tune,  indicated  by  the  sign  __Li_  each  measure 
includes  a  semibreve,  or  its  equivalent  made  up  in 
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notes  of  lower  value : 


All  other  measures  of  time  have  for  their  signatures 
two  figures  placed  as  a  fraction,  one  over  the  other. 
The  figures  of  the  denominator  are  either  2,  4,  8,  or 
16,  which  stand  for  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  and 
semiquavera  respectively  (i.  e.,  halves,  fourths,  &o. 
of  a  semibreve) ;  the  numerator  indicates  the 
number  of  these  fractional  parts  of  a  semibreve 
contained  in  each  measure.  There  is  another  form 
of  common  time  besides  that  already  noticed,  which 
is  called  half-time,  has  a  minim  or  two  crotchets  in 


the  measure,  and  is  known  by  the  signature  — jl — 
i.  e.,  two  crotchets — 


^^S^^ 


When  there  are  three  minims,  crotchets,  or  quavers 
in  a  measure,  the  piece  is  said  to  be  in  triple  time. 


its 


3 


S 


signature  being   =g=        4. —    or    — ^ 


^Hp 


ggs 


^^1 


When  two  or  four  measures  of  triple  time  are 
united  in  one  measure,  the  movement  is  said  to  be  in 
compound    common   time.      Its   usual   forms   are 


indicated  by  the  signatures 


and 


^ 


In  the  first,  there  are  three  submeasures  of  three 
crotchets ;  in  the  second,  two  submeasures  of  three 


quavers  ^^  ^^^to=&igHp^^^^^^ 


Compound  triple  time  occurs  where  there  are  nine 
notes  in  a  measure,  either  crotchets,  quavers,  or 
semiquavers,  grouped  in  threes.    Its  signatures  are 


:S=    zzStz 


z&z 


and 


=9:= 


A  variety   occa- 


sionally occurs  in  simple  or  triple  time  by  the 
measure  note  being  divided  into  three,  or  even  five 
or  seven,  instead  of  two  parts,  which  are  grouped 
together,  sometimes  with  the  figure  3, 5,  or  7,  placed 


above  them  !^  ^K 


The  object  of  the  division  of  musical  passages 
into  measures  is  to  indicate  their  rhythm,  a  quality 
forming  an  essential  element  in  the  pleasure  derived 
from  music.  Notes  of  music,  like  words  or  syllables, 
are  accented  or  unaiocented.  The  principal  accent 
is  given  to  the  first  note  of  a  measure.  Of  the  four 
measure  notes  in  common  time,  the  third  has  also  a 
subordinate  accent,  as  has  the  third  measure  note  in 
triple  time.  There  are  occasions  when  a  strong 
accent,  or  emphasis  as  it  is  called,  is  laid  on  the 
part  of  the  measure  which  is  usually  unaccented ; 
this  the  composer  indicates  by  the  Italian  terms 
rinforzando,  sformto,  abbreviated  rinf.,  sf. 

When-  in  the  course  of  a  movement  silence  is 
required  for  a  time,  this  is  indicated  by  a  rest  or 
rests  corresponding  to  that  time ;  the  breve,  semi- 
breve, minim,  &c.,  have  each  their  respective  rests, 
which  are  represented  as  follows  : — 


Semiquaver.     Demi-semi- 
quaver. 


Semi-deml- 
■emiquavcr. 


- !!___d! H -^ ^ ^ 

A  rest  may,  like  a  note,  be  dotted  to  indicate  the 
addition  of  half  to  its  length. 

The  double  bar  dE  consists  of  two  strong  vertical 

lines,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  musical  composi- 
tion, and  also  at  other  parts  (not  necessarily 
coincident  with  the  end  of  a  measure)  where  a 
strain  or  rhetorical  division  of  a.  movement  ter- 
minates. When  dotted  on  one  side,  all  the 
measures  on  the  side  with  the  dots  are  to  be 
repeated  from  the  beginning,  or  from  the  antecedent 
double  bar. 

A  tie  is  an  arch  placed  between  two  notes  on  the 
same  degree,  to  indicate  that  instead  of  the  two 
notes  written,  one  note  is  to  be  played  of  the 
length  of  both.  When  the  last  note  of  one 
measure  is  thus  connected  with  the  first  of  the 
next  measure,  the  former,  though  naturally  the 
unaccented  note,  acquires  the  emphasis — 


i 


|C3^= 


B^: 


When  the  same  arch  is  drawn  over  two  or  more  notes 
not   in  the  same  degree,  it  is  called  a  slur,  and 


merely  indicates  that  they  are  to  be  played  smoothly 


•  fluently  (Zesroto)    :Airg=^;£E~l       '  " 


When  notes  are  to  be  played  Short,  distinct,  and 
detached  (staccato),  a  dot  is  placed  over  them.  A 
dash  implies  a  greater,  and  the  tmion  of  dot  and 
slur  a  less  degree  of  staccato — 


It 


:tEE 


:p^ 


=t 


The  pause  '^  placed  over  a  note  indicates  a  delay 
in  the  time  of  the  movement,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  sound  made  on  that  part  of  the  measure. 

The  various  degrees  of  softness  and  loudness 
which  occur  in  a  piece  of  music  are  indicated  by  the 
letter  /  iar  forte,  loud;  p  for  piano,  soft,  also  pp 
for  pianissimo,  very  soft ;  mf  for  mezso  forte,  rather 
loud,  and  ff  for  fortissimo,  very  loud.  A  gradual 
increase  of  loudness  is  denoted  by  the  word 
crescendo,  or  the  sign  -=; ;  and  a  diminution  from 
loud  to  soft  by  the  word  diminuendo,  or  the 
contrary  sign  :=-.  Many  other  expressions  are 
used   in   the   body  of   written    music,  indicating 
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slowness,  qnicknesg,  and  the  character  of  execution. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  explained  mider 
separate  'articles — as  are  the  various  musical  graces 
or  embellishments  known  under  the  names  of  the 
Appogiatura,  Beat,  Shake,  and  Turn.  Among 
abbreviations  in  frequent  use  are  a  line  drawn  over 
or  under  a  semibreve,  or  through  the  stem  of  a 
minim  or  crotchet,  to  divide  it  into  quavers ;  or 
a  double  line,  to  divide  it  into  semiquavers.  Two 
minims  may  be  connected  to  indicate  their  repeti- 
tion as  quavers.    Thus — 

Written. 


$ 


Played. 


:pc:»:»: 


^^^^^m 


Sarmony. — We  have  mentioned  that  when  a 
string  is  struck,  its  harmonics  are  more  or  less 
distinctly  heard  along  with  it.  This  arises  from 
the  string  spontaneously  dividing  itself  into  aliquot 
parts — as  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-fifth, 
one-sixth,  one-seventh,  &o.,  of  the  string.  The 
numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  expressing  the  relative 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  are  a  meas^u■e 
of  the  pitch  of  the  note,  and  placed  proportionally 
to  one  another,  or  in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  they  are 
a  measiu-e  of  the  interval  The  prime  numbers 
2,  3,  5,  and  7,  and  their  compounds,  constitute  the 
harmonics  of  a  musical  sound;  no  division  by  a 
higher  prime  number  is  tolerable  to  the  ear  along 
with  the  fundamental  note,  and  no  sound  corres- 
ponding to  such  division  is  audible  in  the  vibrations 
of  a  string — 

123       456789     10 


i 


--^ 


^ 


s-3:^ 


BE 
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The  degrees  of  the  harmonic  scale  consist  of 
intervals  decreasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  from  the 
octave  to  the  minor  tone,  viz. — 


1 

•  2  Octave. 

6 

7  Grave  third. 

2 

3  Fifth. 

7 

8  Tone  maximus. 

3 

4  Fourth. 

8 

9  Tone  major. 

4 

5  Major  third. 

9 

10  Tone  minor. 

5 

6  Minor  third. 

Other  intervals  more  or  less  consonant  are  to  be 
found  in  the  harmonic  scale,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  4  :  7,  the  grave  seventh.  From  this 
scale  is  derived  the  triad,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  also  the 
whole  theory  of  chords. 

The  first  five  notes  of  the  harmonic  scale  are  the 
component  parts  of  the  major  common  chord,  by 
far  the  most  consonant  chord  that  can  be  produced 
by  five  notes.  Neglecting  octaves,  its  essential 
notes  are  the  major  triad,  C  B  G,  or  4,  5,  6,  which, 
as  already  seen,  consists  of  a  fifth  divided  harmoni- 
cally into  major  third  and  minor  third.  The  root 
on  which  a  chord  is  formed,  or  the  note  by  whose 
division  into  aliquot  parts  the  notes  of  the  chord 
are  produced,  is  called  its  fimdamental  bass,  and 
the  fimdamental  bass  of  the  triad  0  E  G  is  0.  The 
common  chord  is  the  triad  with  the  addition  of  the 
octave  of  the  root ;  its  proportions  are  4,  5,  6,  8. 
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Every  key  contains  within  itself  two  other  triads 
besides  that  of  the  key-note — viz.,  those  of  the 
subdominant  and  dominant,  which  have  the  sub- 
dominant  and  dominant  of  the  key-note  respectively 
for  their  fundamental  basses;  and  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  produced  by  the  diatonic  scale  arises 
out  of  the  fact,  that  its  notes  belong  to  a  progres- 
sion of  chords  formed  on  a  fundamental  bass 
suggested  by  the  ear.  This  fundamental  bass  is 
here  indicated  on  the  lower  stafi' — 


The  relative  position  of  the  notes  of  a  chord,  and 
consequently  its  intervals,  may  be  altered  by 
raising  one  or  more  of  them  an  octave ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  nearer  the  intervals  approach  to  their 
position  in  the  harmonic  scale,  the  purer  is  the 
harmony.  Close,  ia  contradistinction  to  dispersed 
harmony,  is  when  the  notes  of  a  chord  are  so 
near  that  no  component  note  could  be  placed 
between  them.  When  the  fundamental  bass  of  a 
chord  ceases  to  be  its  lowest  note,  the  chord  is  said 


to  be  inverted.     Thus 


i 


and 


^ 


are   inversions    of    the    common    chord,    but    not 


P 


~r3 — ,  where  the  fundamental  bass  is  stUl 


the  lowest  note. 

The  minor  triad  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  compound 
chord,  whose  ratio  is  20,  24,  30,  taking  its  minor 
third  from  the  triad  below,  and  its  major  third 
from  the  triad  above.  Its  fundamental  bass 
is  the  key-note.  The  minor  mode  has,  like  the 
major,  three  triads  in  each  key — ^those  of  the  tonic, 
subdominant,  and  dominant ;  and  the  minor  com- 
mon chord  admits  of  the  same  inversions  as  the 
major,  by  making  the  third  or  fifth  the  lowest  note. 

The  first  seven  notes  of  the  harmonic  scale  con- 
tain the  chord  next  in  consonance  to  the  common 
chord,  the  chord  of  the  seventh  or  dominant 
harmony.  Eejecting  octaves,  it  is  the  harmonic 
triad  with  the  addition  of  the  grave  seventh, 
4, 5, 6, 7,  C  E  G  Bb,  or  G  B  D  F,  and  admits  of  three 
inversions,  according  as  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh 
is  taken  instead  of  the  root  as  the  lowest  note. 
This  chord  belongs  to  the  key  of  which  its  funda- 
mental note  is  the  dominant ;  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  ear,  it  requires  to  be  followed  by  a 
resolution  into  the  common  chord  of  the  key,  or 
one  of  its  inversions,  the  major  third  rising  a  semi- 
tone to  the  key-note,  and  the  seventh  descending 
one  degree — 

-8-    ^ 


i 


s 


The  dominant  seventh  note  is  flatter  by  an  inter- 
val of  63,  64  than  the  subdominant  of  the  key, 
though  the  two  are  not  distinguishable  on  keyed 
instruments.  The  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh 
is  the  same  in  the  tonic  minor  as  in  the  major 
mode,  but  differs  in  its  resolution,  in  respect 
that  it  descends  a  tone  instead    of    a   semitone 
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The  dominant    harmony 


affords  numerous  means  of  modulating  from  one 
key  to  another.  For  example,  the  addition  of  a 
dominant  seventh  to  the  common  chord  of  a  key, 
"    '     a  modulation  into    the   key  of   the  sub- 


dominant 


I 


'M ©^4 


Mz 


In  modulat- 


ing into  the  key  of  the  dominant,  the  supertonic 
bears  the  dominant  harmony,  and  becomes  domi- 


nant of  the  new  key 


i 


hge- 


For 


other  modulations,  we  must  refer  to  works  on  the 
theory  of  music. 

The  following  more  complex  harmonies  are  also 
in  general  use — 


5 


6 


i 


:te 


^^m 


^ 


t-ggj- 


3= 


1,  the  chord  of  the  added  ninth,  consisting  of 
the  dominant  harmony  (its  root  generally  omitted) 
with  the  fifth  of  the  adjacent  triad  above.  2, 3,  and  4, 
the  different  forms  of  the  added  sixth,  or  chord  of 
the  subdominant.  2  is  the  triad  of  the  subdomi- 
riant,  with  the  third  of  the  adjacent  triad  below,  or 
rather  its  octave ;  3  is  the  triad  of  the  subdominant, 
minor  mode,  with  the  third  of  the  adjacent  triad 
below;  and  4,  the  same  triad  with  the  third  of  the 
tonic  major  to  the  adjacent  triad  below.  5,  the 
diminished  seventh,  a  compound  of  the  character- 
istic notes  (B  F)  of  the  dominant  harmony  of  the 
major  mode  with  those  (Grii  D)  of  the  relative 
minor.  6,  7,  and  8,  the  augmented  sixths,  all  domi- 
nant harmonies,  resolving  into  the  major  tonic. 
6,  called  the  Italian  sixth  (P  A  Di),  is  a  compound 
of  the  characteristic  notes  (A  Dtt)  of  the  dominant 
harmony  of  the  minor  mode  (B  D4  F  A)  inverted, 
with  the  dominant  seventh  note  (F)  of  the  major 
triad  (C  E  Gr)  below  for  a  bass ;  7,  the  French  sixth 
(FAB  Dji),  the  same  as  the  last,  with  the  addition 
of  the  octave  to  the  fundamental  bass ;  8,  the 
German  sixth  (F  A  C  D4),  compounded  of  the 
characteristic  notes  of  the  dominant  harmony  of  the 
minor  mode  inverted,  with  the  dominant  sevenths 
of  the  major  triads  below  and  above. 

All  classical  harmonies  can  be  reduced  to  the 
chords  enumerated,  varied  by  inversions,  omissions, 
suspensions,  and  pedal  basses.  A  pedal  bass  or 
organ-point  is  a  bass  note  sustained  through  a 
progression  of  chords,  to  only  the  first  and  last  of 
which  it  is  the  proper  bass.  The  pedal  bass  of  the 
tonic  is  often  used  with  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
seventh,  the  added  ninth,  and  the  diminished 
seventh,  and  occasionally  with  other  chords :  some- 
times the  pedal  harmonies  are  taken  on  the  domi- 
nant instead  of  the  tonic,  and  the  holding  note 
sometimes  occupies  an  upper  part  instead  of  the 


A  musical  composition  consists  of  a  succession  of 
notes  or  of  chords  subject  to  certain  laws.  Like 
discourse,  music  has  its  phrases,  periods,  and  punc- 
tuation. When  a  piece  of  music  continues  in  the 
same  key,  it  is  said  to  move  by  progression,  a  term 
used  in  contradistinction  to  modulation,  where  the 
key  is  changed.  Progression  in  music  of  two  parts 
is  of  three  Ends — oblique,  when  one  part  repeats  or 
holds  on  the  same  note,  while  the  other  moves  up 
and  down ;  direct,  where  both  parts  move  in  the 
same  way ;  and  contrary,  where  one  moves  up,  and 
the  other  down.  Consecutive  chords  should  in 
general  be  connected,  either  as  having  some  note  in 
common,  or  as  being  the  chords  of  closely  connected 
keys.  There  are  certain  chords  which  require  a 
special  resolution — ^i.  e.,  they  must  be  followed  by 
certain  other  chords ;  and  there  are  certain  progres- 
sions which,  from  harshness,  are  in  ordinary  cases 
to  be  avoided,  more  particularly  consecutive  fifths, 
and  consecutive  octaves,  the  latter,  however,  being 
admissible  when  used  merely  to  strengthen  a  part. 
Modulation  is  generally  effected  by  introducing 
the  chords  common  to  both  keys,  and  the  secret 
of  good  modulation  consists  in  the  skilful  choice 
of  intermediate  chords.  Every  regular  piece  of 
music  is  composed  in  a  particular  key,  in  which  it 
begins  and  ends,  and  which  predominates  over  all 
the  other  keys  into  which  it  has  modulated.  The 
keys  into  which  a  key  most  readily  modulates, 
are  those  most  nearly  related  to  it — ^viz.,  the 
dominant,  the  subdominant,  and  the  relative  and 
tonic  major  or  minor.  We  have  seen  how  modula- 
tion may  take  place  by  introducing  the  dominant 
harmony  of  the  new  key  or  one  of  its  inversions, 
and  in  this  way  the  entire  harmonic  circle  of  the 
keys  can  be  made,  either  by  ascending  or  descending 
fifths  ;  but  in  order  to  effect  this  change,  it  will  be 
necessary,  on  reaching  the  key  of  Cft  with  seven 
sharps,  to  substitute,  by  what  is  called  an  Enhar- 
monic (q.  v.)  change,  I)\>  with  five  flats,  or  vice  versd, 
which  on  instruments  with  temperament  produces 
no  real  change  on  the  pitch,  but  merely  on  the 
names  of  the  notes. 

The  arrangement  of  chords  which  the  ear  natu- 
rally expects  at  the  close  of  a  strain  is  called  a 
cadence  ;  it  corresponds  in  music  to  the  period 
which  closes  a  sentence  in  discourse.  It  is  perfect 
when  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  precedes  the 
harmony  of  the  key-note,  and  imperfect  when  the 
harmony  of  the  key-note  precedes  that  of  the  domi- 
nant without  its  seventh. 

The  imperfect  cadence  is  the  most  usual  termi- 
nation of  a  musical  phrase,  or  short  succession  of 
measures  containing  no  perfect  musical  idea.  A 
portion  of  melody  formed  of  two  regular  phrases, 
and  containing  a  perfect  musical  idea,  is  called  a 
section,  and  its  regular  termination  is  the  perfect 
cadence. 
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Music  is  produced  by  the  human  voice,  and  by  a 
variety  of  artificial  instniments.  For  the  applica- 
tion of  the  voice  to  musical  purposes,  see  Singing. 
Musical  instruments  are  classified  as  stringed  instru- 
ments, wind  instruments,  and  instruments  of  per- 
cussion. In  some  stringed  instruments,  as  the 
pianoforte,  the  sounds  are  produced  by  striking  the 
strings  by  keys ;  in  others,  as  the  harp  and  guitar, 
by  drawing  them  from  the  position  of  rest.  In  a  third 
class,  including  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
double  bass,  the  strings  are  put  into  vibration  with 
a  bow.  In  wind  instruments,  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  agitation  of  an  enclosed  column  of  air ;  some, 
as  the  flute,  clarionet,  oboe,  bassoon,  flageolet — 
instruments  of  wood,  and  the  trumpet,  horn,  cornet- 
a-piston,  &c.,  of  metal,  are  played  by  the  breath  ;  in 
others,  as  the  organ,  harmonium,  and  concertina, 
the  wind  is  produced  by  other  means.  In  the  two 
last-named  instruments,  the  sound  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  wind  on  free  vibrating  springs  or  reeds. 
Instruments  of  percussion  are  such  as  the  drum, 
kettle-drum,  cymbals,  &o.  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  more  important  musical  instruments  are  noticed 
in  special  articles. 

Musical  compositions  are  either  for  the  voice, 
with  or  without  instrumental  accompaniment,. or  for 
instruments  only.  Of  vocal  music,  the  principal 
forms  may  be  classed  as  church  music,  chamber 
music,  dramatic  music,  and  popular  or  national 
music.  The  first  includes  plain  song,  faux-bourdon, 
the  chorale,  the  anthem,  the  sacred  cantata,  the 
mass  and  requiem  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  oratorio.  Vocal  chamber  music  includes 
cantatas,  madrigals,  and  their  modem  successors, 
glees,  as  also  recitatives,  arias,  duets,  trios,  quartetts, 
choruses,  and  generally  all  forms,  accompanied  or 
unaccompanied,  which  are  chiefly  intended  for  small 
circles.  Dramatic  music  comprehends  music  united 
with  scenic  representation  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in 
the  baUet,  the  melodrama,  the  vaudeville,  and  the 
opera,  in  which  last,  music  supplies  the  place  of 
spoken  dialogue.  Instrumental  music  may  be  com- 
posed for  one  or  for  more  instruments.  The  rondo, 
the  concerto,  the  sonata,  and  the  fantasia  generally 
belong  to  the  former  class ;  to  the  latter,  sympho- 
nies and  overtures  for  an  orchestra,  and  instru- 
mental chamber  music,  including  duets,  trios,  quar- 
tetts,  and  other  compositions  for  several  instruments, 
where  each  takes  the  lead  in  turn,  the  other  parts 
being  accompaniments.  These  and  other  forms  of 
composition  wiU  be  found  noticed  separately. 

History  of  Musk. — A  certain  sort  of  music  seems 
to  have  existed  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times. 
Even  instrumental  music  is  of  a  very  early  date : 
representations  of  musical  instruments  occur  on  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  and  tombs.  The  music  of  the 
Hebrews  is  supposed  to  have  had  »  defined  rhythm 
and  melody.  The  Greeks  numbered  music  among 
the  sciences,  and  studied  the  mathematical  propor- 
tioiis  of  sounds.  Their  music,  however,  was  but 
poetry  sung,  a  sort  of  musical  recitation  or  intoning, 
in  which  the  melodic  part  was  a  mere  accessory. 
The  Romans  borrowed  their  music  from  the  Etrus- 
cans and  Greeks,  and  had  both  stringed  instru- 
ments and  wind  instruments. 

The  music  of  modern  Europe  is  a  new  art,  with 
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which  nothing  analogous  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  early  music  of 
the  Christian  Church  was  probably  in  part  of  Greek, 
and  in  part  of  Hebrew  origin.  The  chorale  was  at 
first  sung  in  octaves  and  unisons.  St  Ambrose  and 
Gregory  the  Great  directed  their  attention  to  its 
improvement,  and  under  them  some  sort  of  harmony 
or  counterpoint  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into 
the  service  of  the  church.  Further  advances  were 
made  by  Guido  of  Arezzo,  to  whom  notation  by 
lines  and  spaces  is  due,  but  the  ecclesiastical  music 
had  still  an  uncertain  tonaUty  and  an  uncertain 
rhythm.  Franco  of  Cologne,  in  the  13th  c,  first 
indicated  the  duration  of  notes  by  diversity  of  form. 
The  invention  of  the  organ,  and  its  use  in  accom- 
panying the  chorale,  had  a  large  share  in  the  devel- 
opment of  harmony.  Along  with  the  music  of  the 
church,  and  independently  of  it,  a  secular  music 
was  making  gradual  advances,  guided  more  by  the 
ear  than  by  science ;  it  seems  to  have  had  a  more 
decided  rhythm,  though  not  indicated  as  yet  by 
bars.  The  airs  which  have  become  national  in 
different  coimtries  were  developments  of  it,  but  it 
had  its  chief  seat  in  Belgic  Gaul ;  and  the  reconci- 
liation of  musical  science  with  musical  art  begun 
in  Flanders  by  Josquin  Depr6s  in  the  15th  c,  was 
completed  in  the  17th  c.  by  Palestrina  and  his 
school  at  Rome,  and  reacted  eventually  on  the 
ecclesiastical  style.  The  opera,  which  appeared 
nearly  contemporaneously  with  the  Reformation  and 
revival  of  letters,  greatly  enlarged  the  domain  of 
music.  Italy  advanced  in  melody,  and  Germany  in 
harmony.  Instrumental  music  occupied  a  more  and 
more  prominent  place.  CoreUi's  compositions  exalted 
the  violin.  LulJi  and  Rameau,  with  their  baUet- 
like  music,  seized  the  characteristics  of  French  taste, 
tUl  the  German  Gluck  drove  them  out  of  the  field. 
The  scientific  and  majestic  fugue  reached  its  highest 
perfection  under  J.  S.  Bach.  The  changes  intro- 
duced in  ecclesiastical  music  in  England  at  the 
Restoration  gave  birth  to  the  school  of  Purcell ; 
and  a  little  later,  England  adopted  the  German 
Handel,  who  was  the  precursor  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn.  A  school  has 
recently  sprung  up  in  Germany,  of  which  Wagner 
is  the  chief  exponent,  whose  aim  is  to  create  a  new 
style  of  music ;  but  a  number  of  the  works  of  this 
school  of  '  music  of  the'  future '  are  only  remarkable 
for  purposeless  modulation,  and  want  of  coherence. 

For  further  information,  reference  is  made  to 
Pepusch's  Treatise  on  Harmony,  Dr  Calcott's  Ilusi- 
cal  Orammar,  Sir  John  Hawkins's  and  Dr  Bumey's 
History  of  Music,  Dr  Marx's  AUgemeine  Schule  der 
Musik,  3,nd  Brown's  Elements  of  Musical  Science. 

MUSK,  or  MUSK  DEER  (Moschus  mosckatus), 
a  ruminant  quadruped,  the  type  of  the  family  Mos- 
chidce.  This  family  differs  from  Cervidce  (Deer)  in 
the  want  of  horns,  and  in  the  long  canines  of  the 
males,  projecting  beyond  the  lips.  The  M.  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  elevated  mountainous  regions  and 
table-lands  of  Central  Asia.  The  habits  of  the  M. 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Chamois.  Its 
favourite  haunts  are  the  tops  of  pine-covered  moun- 
tains, but  its  summer  range  extends  far  above  the 
region  of  pines.  Its  habits  are  nocturnal  and  soli- 
tary, and  it  is  extremely  timid.     It  is  much  pursued 
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by  hunters  on  account  o£  its  odoriferous  secretion, 
which  has  been  known  in  Europe  since  the 
8th  0.,  and  is  much  valued  as  a  perfume.  This 
secretion,  WMsh,  is  produced  in  a  glandular  pouch 
situated  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
males ;_  and  its  natural  use  seems  to  be  that  of 
increasing  sexual  attractiveness.  The  musk-bag  is 
formed  by  an  infolding  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of 
the  belly,  within  which  a  number  of  membranes  are 
contained,  and  between  these  membranes  are  glands 
by  which  the  musk  is  secreted.  When  newly  taken 
from  the  animal,  musk  is  soft  and  almost  resembles 
an  ointment ;  it  is  reddish-brown,  and  has  an  exces- 
sively powerful  odour.  Very  little  of  it  reaches 
Europe  unadulterated. — Musk  is  usually  imported 
either  in  the  form  of  grain-mush,  that  is,  the 
musk  which  has  been  collected  chiefly  from  stones 
upon  which  it  has  been  deposited  by  the  animal, 
in  which  state  it  is  a  coarse  powder  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour ;  or  in  the  pod,  that  is,  in  the  musk- 
sac,  which  is  cut  altogether  from  the  animal,  and 
dried  with  the  musk  inside.  Of  both  kinds  the 
annual  importations  are  about  15,000  ounces  per 
annum,  chiefly  from  China  and  India.  Small 
quantities  are  used  in  medicine,  but  the  greater 
portion  is  employed  by  the  perfumers.  It  is  im- 
ported in  small  boxes  or  catties,  often  covered 
with  bright-coloured  sUk,  and  each  containing  25 
pods.  Tie  kinds  generally  known  in  trade  are  the 
Tonquin  or  Chinese,  which  is  worth  two  guineas 
an  ounce  in  the  pod,  or  £3,  10s.  per  ounce  in 
grain;  and  the  Gabardine,  Kabardine,  or  Siberian, 
which  is  always  imported  in  pod,  and  is  very 
inferior,  being  only  worth  about  15s.  an  ounce. 

The  flesh  of  the  M.  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  has 
a  very  strong  flavour.  The  season  of  migration 
from  the  highest  and  coldest  to  more  temperate 
regions,  is  that  at  which  the  M.  is  chiefly  pursued. 
— No  other  animal  of  the  family  Moschidce  yields 
the  perfume  called  musk,  or  has  more  than  a 
rudimentary  musk-bag.  The  other  species  of 
Moschidce  belong  to  the  genus  Tragulus,  and 
receive  the  popular  name  Chevrotain.  They  have 
a  very  elongated  muzzle ;  and  the  accessory  hoofs 
assume  the  form  of  appressed  conical  claws.  They 
inhabit  the  thick  woody  copses  or  jungles  of  the 
Indian  islands,  and  are  the  smallest  of  ruminant 
quadrupeds.  Some  of  thenj  are  not  larger  than  a  hare. 
Their  tusks  are  not  so  long  as  those  of  the  Musk. 
One  of  them,  the  Nwpu  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  has 
the  smallest  blood  corpuscles  of  any  known  animal. 

MUSK  DUCK  {Cainna  moschata),  a  species  of 


Musk  Duck  (Cavrina  moschata),  Male  and  Female. 

duck,  of  the  non-oceanic  section  of  Anatidce  (see 
Duck)  ;  of  a  genus  characterised  by  an  elevated 


tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  the  edges  of  the 
mandibles  sinuated,  the  face  and  lores  covered 
with  a  bare  tuberoulated  skin,  the  wings  furnished 
with  a  knob  or  spur  at  the  bend.  The  M.  D., 
or  MtrsoovY  Duok— so  called,  however,  through 
mistake,  and  receiving  its  name  M.  D.  more  appro- 
priately from  its  musky  smell — is  a  native  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America.  It  is  very  plentiful  in 
Guiana,  in  that  part  of  the  year  when  winter  reigns 
in  the  north.  It  is  a  larger  bird  than  the  common 
duck,  in  its  wild  state  almost  black,  with  glosses 
of  blue  and  green,  and  white  wing-coverts,  but 
varies  considerably  in  domestication.  It  is  often  to 
be  seen  in  poultry-yards  in  Britain,  but  is  rather 
curious  than  profitable.  It  hybridises  readily  with 
the  common  duck,  but  the  hybrid  is  sterUe. — The 
M.  D.  of  Australia  is  a  very  different  species, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Biziura. 

MUSK  OX  {Bos  moscJiatus,  or  Ovibos  moschaius), 
an  animal  of  the  family  Bovidce,  regarded  as  a 
connecting-link  between  oxen  and  sheep.  It  inhabits 
the  most  northern  parts  of  America,  enduring  the 
winter  even  of  Melville  Island  and  Banks'  Land ; 
but,  like  many  other  animals,  it  is  partially  migra- 
tory, some  individuals  or  herds  seeking  more 
southern  regions  and  better  pastures  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  whilst  some  remain  in  the  furthest  north. 


Musk  Ox  {Bos  moschaius). 

It  is  not  found  in  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  or  Siberia. 
The  M.  0.  is  scarcely  equal  in  size  to  the  smallest 
of  Highland  cattle,  but  appears  larger  from  the 
profusion  of  long  matted  woollen  hair  with  which  it 
is  covered,  and  which  hangs  almost  to  the  ground. 
The  head  is  covered  with  long  hair  as  well  as  the 
body,  the  face  alone  having  short  hair.  Beneath 
the  long  hair  there  is  a  thick  coat  of  exquisitely  fine 
wool.  The  head  is  large  and  broad ;  the  forehead 
convex ;  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  hairy.  The 
horns  are  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  in  the  male 
meet  on  the  forehead ;  they  do  not  rise  but  bend 
down  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  curve  outwards 
and  upwards  towards  the  tip,  which  tapers  to  a 
sharp  point.  They  are  about  two  feet  long  measured 
along  the  curvature ;  and  about  two  feet  in  girth  at 
the  base ;  a  pair  of  them  sometimes  weighing  sixty 
pounds.  The  limbs  are  short,  the  legs  have  short 
hair.  The  tail  is  very  short,  and  is  covered  with 
long  hair,  so  that  it  is  undistinguishable  to  the 
sight.  The  general  colour  is  brown.  The  female  is 
smaller  than  the  male,  has  shorter  hair  on  the  chest 
and  throat,  and  smaller  horns.  The  frog  of  the  - 
hoof  is  short,  and  partially  covered  with  hair ;  the 
foot-marks  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the ,  rein- 
deer. 

The  M.  0.  feeds  on  grass,  twigs,  lichens,  &c.  It 
is  fleet  and  active,  very  sure-footed  on  rocky  ground, 
and  ascends  or  descends  very  steep  hills  with  great 
ease.    It  is  gregarious ;  the  herds  generally  number 
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thirty  or  forty.  The  powerful  horns  are  excellent 
■weapons  of  defence  against  wolves  and  bears,  which 
are  often  not  only  repelled  hut  killed.  When  musk 
oxen  are  assailed  by  firearms,  however,  they  gene- 
rally huddle  more  and  more  closely  together,  and  do 
not  even  seek  safety  by  flight,  so  long  as  the  assail- 
ants are  unseen.  The  flesh  is  much  prized  by  the 
Esquimaux,  but  retains  much  of  the  strong  musky 
odour  which  characterises  the  living  animal.  The 
horns  are  used  for  various  purposes ;  particularly 
the  wide  base  for  vessels.  The  fine  wool  has  been 
spun  and  woven  into  a  fabric  softer  than  silk.  No 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  domesticate  the 
M.  0. ;  which,  however,  seems  worthy  of  it,  and 
suitable  for  all  cold  regions. 

MTJSK  PLANT,  MUSK  BOOT,  MUSK 
TREE,  MUSK  WOOD.  Different  parts  of  a 
number  of  plants  smell  more  or  less  strongly  of 
musk.  Among  these  are  the  common  little  Musk 
Plant  (see  MiMULirs),  the  Musk-tree  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  (see  Aster),  and  the  Musk  Ochro 
(see  Hibiscus). — The  musk-tree  of  Jamaica  {Mos- 
choxijlum  Swartzii)  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Meliacem.  It  emits  from  all  parts  a  smell  of  musk. 
—All  parts  of  Guarea  grandifolia,  another  tree  of 
the  same  order,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  some- 
times called  musk  wood,  also  smells  strongly  of 
musk,  but  particularly  the  bark,  which  is  used  in 
perfumery. — The  drug  called  MusK  EoOT  or  Sameul 
is  brought  from  the  East,  and  is  the  root  of  a  plant 
supposed  to  be  of  the  natural  order  Umbelliferos  ; 
but  the  plant  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  certain  whether 
its  native  country  is  Persia,  or  some  more  remote 
region  of  Central  Asia.  It  has  a  pure  musky  odour, 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  musk. 

MUSK  RAT,  or  DESMAN  (Mygah  or  Gdkmys), 
a  genus  of  insectivorous  quadrupeds  of  the  Shrew 
(q.  V.)  family  (Soreddm),  differing  from  the  true 
Shrews  (Sorex)  in  having  two  very  small  teeth 
between  the  two  large  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
the  upper  incisors  flattened  and  triangular.  Behind 
these  incisors  are  six  or  seven  small  teeth  (lateral 
incisors  or  false  caniue  teeth)  and  four  jagged 
molars.  The  muzzle  is  elongated  into  a  small 
flexible  proboscis,  which  is  constantly  in  motion. 
The  eyes  are  very  small ;  there  are  no  external  ears ; 
the  fur  is  long,  straight,  and  divergent;  the  tail 
long,  scaly,  and  flattened  at  the  sides.  All  the 
feet  have  five  toes,  fully  webbed ;  and  the  animals 
are  entirely  aquatic,  inhabiting  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  making  holes  in  the  banks  with  the  entrance 
from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  Only  two 
species  are  known,  one  (M.  or  G.  Pyrenaica)  about 


Musk  Eat,  or  Desman  {Mygale  Pyrenaica). 

eight  inches  long,  with  tail  as  long  as  the  body,  a 
native  of  the  streams  of  the  Pyrenees ;  another 
larger  species  (M.  or  G.  moschata),  very  plentiful  in 
the  Volga  and  other  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  south  of 
Russia,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  common  hedge- 
hog, with  tail  about  three-fourths  of  the  length  of 
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the  body.  The  Russian  desman  is  blackish  above 
whitish  beneath;  it  has  long  sUky  hair,  with  a 
softer  felt  beneath,  and  its  fur  is  held  in  some 
esteem.  Desman  skins,  however,  are  chiefly  valued 
on  account  of  the  musky  odour  which  they  long 
exhale,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  fatty  secretion 
produced  by  small  follicles  under  the  taU  of  the 
animal.  The  desman  feeds  on  leeches,  aquatic 
larvae,  &o.,  searching  for  them  in  the  mud  by  means 
of  its  flexible  proboscis.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  volun- 
tarily leaves  the  water,  except  in  the  interior  of  its 
burrows,  which  are  sometimes  twenty  feet  long. 

MUSK  RAT  {Sorex  murimis],  an  Indian  species 
of  Shrew  (q.  v.),  in  size  about  equal  to  the  common 
brown  rat,  in  form  and  colour  much  resembling  the 
common  shrew  of  Britain,  but  remarkable  for  the 
powerful  musky  odour  of  a  secretion  which  proceeds 
from  glands  on  its  belly  and  flanks.  This  odour 
adheres  most  pertinaciously  to  any  object  with 
which  the  animal  may  come  in  contact,  and  provi- 
sions are  often  utterly  spoiled  by  it.  Even  wine 
and  beer  are  said  to  be  spoiled  by  it,  in  spite  of  the 
glass  and  cork  of  the  bottle ;  although  the  proba- 
bility is  much  greater  that  it  adheres  to  the  outside 
of  the  bottle,  and  that  the  liquid  is  spoiled  as  it  is 
poured  out.  One  of  the  Indian  names  of  this  animal 
is  Sondeli. 

MUSK  RAT.    See  Musquash. 

MUSKET,  or  MUSQUET  (Fr.  mousquet;  from 
moucTiet,  a  sparrow-hawk ;  in  the  same  way  that  other 
shooting-implements  were  named  falcon,  falconet, 
&o.),  the  firearm  for  infantry  soldiers,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  clumsy  harquebuss,  and  has  recently 
itself  given  way  before  the  Rifle  (q.  v.).  The  first 
muskets  were  matchlocks  ;  after  which  came  wheel- 
looks,  asnaphans  or  snaphance  muskets  ;  and  lastly, 
percussion  muskets,  which  were  a  vast  improvement, 
both  for  accuracy  and  hghtness,  on  all  which  had 
gone  before.  Compared,  however,  to  the  present 
rifle,  the  musket — ^familiarly  known  as  Brown  Bess 
(possibly  a  corruption  of  Ger.  biichse,  a  hollow  tube 
or  gun) — was  a  heavy,  ugly,  and  ineffective  weapon. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  ranges  attained,  on 
an  average,  by  the  musket,  the  Enfield,  and  the 
Whitworth  rifles : 


Musket. 

Enfield 
Hlfie. 

Whitworth 
Kifle. 

Accurate  fire 

Effective  against  workmen,     , 
Effective  against  troops  in  column, 

Yards. 
100 
150 
200 

Yards. 
600 
800 

1000 

Yards. 
900 
1200 
1500 

MUSKETOO'N,  an  obsolete  weapon,  was  a  short 
musket  of  very  wide  bore,  carrying  a  ball  of  five 
ounces,  and  sometimes  bell-mouthed  like  a  blunder- 
buss. 

_  MU'SKETRY,  Schools  ok  When  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Minie  rifle  in  the  French  service,  and  the 
subsequent  etrming  of  the  British  troops  with  the 
still  more  delicate  Enfield  rifle  in  1851,  brought  the 
accuracy  of  a  soldier's  fire  to  be  an  important  con- 
sideration in  estimating  his  value  (which  with  the 
old  musket  was  not  the  case,  as  it  was  proverbial 
that  the  bullet  never  hit  the  point  aimed  at  however 
carefully),  the  English  government  at  once  saw  the 
necessity  of  providing  instruction  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  rifle.  Accordingly,  instructors  of 
musketry  were  attached  to  the  troops,  one  to  each 
regiment;  and  to  give  further  encouragement,  a 
school  was  established  at  Hythe  in  1854,  under 
Colonel  (now  General)  Hay,  where  lessons  on  the 
theory  of  the  arm,  and  practice  in  its  actual  employ- 
ment, were  the  sole  occupation  of  the  day.  Officers 
and  promising  men  were  sent  there  as  fast  as  the 
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aooommodation  permitted;  and  after  a  course  of 
a  few  weeks  were  able  to  return  to  their  oori)s, 
and  become  instructors  to  their  comrades,  so  that  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  the  shooting  of  the 
whole  army  rose  in  a.  surprising  degree.  Whereas, 
beforo  the  establishment  of  this  school,  the  English 
stood  low  in  the  scale  of  shooting,  the  competi- 
tions held  during  recent  years  at  Wimbledon  have 
demonstrated  that  no  nation  can  now  excel  them 
as  marksmen.  The  formation  of  the  volunteer 
corps,  in  1859,  led  to  a  greatly  increased  demand 
for  musketry  instruction,  which  the  government 
met  by  forming  a,  second  school  of  musketry — on 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  Hythe — at  Fleetwood, 
where,  on  the  vast  sands  of  Moreoambe  Bay, 
the  troops  and  volunteers  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  northern  English  counties  find  the  necessary 
teaching.  The  two  schools  are  superintended  by 
an  inspector-general  of  musketry  instruction,  with 
Bubordmate  instructors.  The  inspector-general  is 
responsible  also  for  the  instruction  throughout 
the  regiments  all  over  the  world.  Under  him  are 
the  district  inspectors,  regimental  instructors,  and 
sergeant  instructors. 

The  total  cost  of  musketry  instruction  for  1864 
amounts  to  £37,095. 

MU'SLIN',  a  cotton  fabric  of  Oriental  origin, 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  town 
of  Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia,  where  this  material 
was  at  one  time  very  largely  manufactured.  At 
present  no  such  trade  exists  there ;  and  for  muslins, 
of  the  common  kinds  at  least,  the  Indian  market 
depends  upon  the  manufactures  of  England  and 
Prance.  But  no  European  manufacturer  has  ever 
been  able  to  rival  the  wonderfully  fine  muslins 
of  Dacca.  This  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the 
fineness  of  the  yarn,  although  that  too  is  very  great, 
but  from  the  marvellous  fineness  conjoined  with 
a  most  delicate  softness  to  the  touch.  The  fineness 
of  the  yarn  is  so  great,  that  until  lately  no 
machinery  could  produce  anything  like  it ;  a  piece 
of  Dacca  muslin,  shewn  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion (1862),  was  31  feet  in  length  by  3  feet  in  width, 
and  contained  in  a  square  inch  104.  warp  threads 
and  100  weft  threads,  yet  the  entire  piece  weighed 
only  34  ounces.  A  French  manufacturer,  M.  Thivel 
Miohon  of  Tavare,  has  made  a  muslin  of  English  yam 
spun  by  the  Messrs  Houldsworth  of  Manchester, 
which  surpassed  the  finest  Dacca  in  the  excessive 
thinness  of  the  yarn,  but  it  wanted  its  delicate 
softness.  Muslin  is  much  less  compact  in  its  texture 
than  calico,  indeed  it  more  nearly  resembles  gauze 
in  appearance ;  but  it  is  woven  plain,  without  any 
twisting  of  the  weft  threads  with  those  of  the  warp. 
The  manufacture  of  muslins  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  is  very  extensive,  especially  printed  muslins, 
in  which  the  patterns  are  produced  by  the  same 
processes  as  in  calico-printing.    See  Weaving. 

MU'SSrUD,  a  Persian  throne  of  state. 

MUSOPHA'GID^.    See  Plaktain-eatee. 

MU'SQUASH,  MUSK-RAT,  or  ONDATRA 
{Fiber  zibethicus),  a  rodent  quadruped,  a  native  of 
Korth  America.  It  is  the  only  known  species  of 
the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  which  is  characterised 
by  dentition  similar  to  that  of  the  voles ;  in  some 
other  characters  more  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
beaver.  The  M.  is  in  shape  nearly  similar  to 
the  brown  rat ;  the  head  and  body  are  about 
15  inches  in  length,  the  tail  ten  inches.  The 
whole  body  is  covered  with  a  short  downy  dark- 
brown  fur,  intermixed  with  longer  and  coarser  hairs. 
It  is  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  North  America, 
from  lat.  30°  to  lat.  69°,  except  in  the  southern 
alluvial  districts.  It  is  a  very  aquatic  animal, 
'seldom  wandering  from  the  rivers,  lakes,  or  marshes 


in  which  it  makes  its  abode.  The  fur  is  in  demand, 
and  forms  an  article  of  commerce — skins  in  large 
number  being  stUl  exported  from  America  to  Britam 
and  other  European  countries.  The  M.  burrows 
in  the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds ;  the  entrances 
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Musquash  {Fiber  zibethicus^. 

of  its  burrows  being  always  under  water,  so  that 
it  must  dive  to  reach  them.  In  marshes,  the  M. 
builds  a  kind  of  hut,  collecting  coarse  grasses  and 
mud,  and  raising  the  fabric  from  two  to  four  feet 
above  the  water.  The  flesh  of  the  M.,  at  those 
seasons  when  it  is  fat,  is  in  some  request  among  the 
American  Indians,  and  is  said  to  be  not  unpalatable. 
MUSSEL  [Mytilus),  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate 
molluscs,  the  type  of  the  family  Mytilidce,  which, 
however,  is  much  more  restricted  than  the  Linnsean 
genus  Mytilus.  The  Mytilidce  belong  to  the  division 
of  LameUibranchiata,  called  by  Lamarck  Dimyaria, 
having  two  adductor  muscles — muscles  employed  in 
closing  the  valves  of  the  shell.  The  mantle  has  a 
distinct  anal  orifice ;  the  foot  is  small ;  and  there 
is  a  large  JSyasus  (q.  v.),  which  is  divided  into 
fibres  to  its  base.  The  valves  of  the  shell  are 
equal;  the  hinge  is  destitute  of  teeth.  Some,  but 
few,  of  the  species  are  found  in  fresh-water.  See 
Deeissena.  Some  [LitJwdomus)  burrow  in  stone. 
How  they  do  it  is  utterly  unknown,  but  they  do 
burrow  even  in  the  hardest  stone ;  and  some  small 
tropical  species  excavate  for  themselves  holes  in  the 
shells  of  great  limpets.  The  Lithodomi  are  some- 
times called  JDate-shells.  Some  of  them  are  very 
beautiful,  which  is  the  case  also  with  the  true 
mussels,  after  the  epidermis  is  removed.  Even  the 
Common  M.  {M.  cululis)  then  exhibits  beautiful 
veins  of  blue.  This  species  is  very  abundant  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  is  much  used  as  bait  by  fisher- 
men. It  is  gregarious,  and  is  found  in  vast  beds, 
closely  crowded,  adhering  by  the  byssus  to  rocks, 
&o.  These  beds  are  usually  uncovered  at  low- 
water.  The  shell  is  oblong;  at  its  greatest  size 
about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad.  Mussels,  when  young,  move  about  by  means 
of  the  foot,  with  which  they  lay  hold  of  objects  and 
drag  themselves  along,  until  they  fuid  some  suitable 
spot  to  anchor  themselves  by  a  byssus.  If  detached, 
they  soon  find  another  anchorage.  In  an  aquarium 
they  readily  attach  their  byssus-threads  even  to  the 
smooth  glass,  and  the  threads  may  be  broken  more 
easily  than  separated  from  the  glas?.  An  ingenious 
and  important  application  of  the  strength  of  these 
threads  has  been  made  by  the  French,  to  render 
Cherbourg  breakwater  more  secure  by  binding  the 
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loose  stones  together,  for  wHch  purpose  it  was 
planted  with  tons  of  mussels.  The  Common  M.  is 
much  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  genersJly 
found  quite  wholesome ;  yet  it  sometimes  proves 
poisonous,  particularly  in  spring  and  summer,  either 
causing  blotches,  swellings,  and  an  eruption,  accom- 
panied with  asthma,  or  a  kind  of  paralysis,  and  even 
sometimes  producing  delirium  and  death.  Emetics 
and  ether  are  the  chief  remedies  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
Some  places  are  famous  for  the  excellent  quality  of 
their  mussels,  and  particularly  places  in  tidal  estu- 
aries. Mussels  are  sometimes  brought  from  other 
parts  of  the  coast  to  the  mouths  of  rivers  to  fatten 
and  improve  in  flavour  before  being  sent  to  market. 
— Several  other  species  of  M.  (Mytilus  and  closely 
allied  genera)  are  found  on  the  British  shores. — ^The 
family  abounds  in  most  parts  of  the  world. — A  very 
large  species  of  M.  (Mytilus  cJwros),  and  of  very 
fine  quality,  is  found  at  Cluloe. — Some  of  the 
Lithodomi  are  highly  esteemed  as  food ;  and  means 
are  taken  in  some  places  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  promote  the  increase  of  their 
numbers. 

MUSSEL,  Fresh- WATER.  See  Feksh-watbe 
Mussel. 

MU'SSELBURGH,  a  small  seaport  and  royal 
and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Edinburgh,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk, 
6  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  East  of  the  burgh  is 
the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  which  the  Scots 
were  defeated  by  the  English  in  1547.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  Esk  is  the  village  of  Fisherrow,  a  suburb 
of  the  burgh,  where  many  of. the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  fishing.  Tanning,  leather-dressing,  and 
the  manufacture  of  sailcloth,  nets,  and  salt  are 
carried  on.  The  harbour  at  Fisherrow  is  frequented 
by  coasting  craft,  and  by  small  vessels  from  Holland 
and  the  Baltic.  Timber,  oU-cake,  bark,  seeds,  and 
hides  are  imported;  coal  is  the  chief  export.  On 
the  '  links,'  a  famoud  golfing-ground,  the  Edinburgh 
races  take  place  annually.  M.  unites  with  Leith 
and  PortobeUo  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 
Pop.  (1861)  7423. 

MU'STANG.    See  Horse. 

MUSTARD  (Sinapis),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Oruciferce,  having  yellow  flowers,  and 
linear  or  oblong  pods,  which  terminate  in  a  sword- 
shaped  and  ■  compressed  or  4-cornered  beak,  and' 
contain  one  row  of  seeds.  The  seeds  are  globular, 
and  their  Cotyledons  (q.  v.)  conduplicate. — The  most 
important  species  is  Black  M.  {S.  nigra),  an  annual, 
which  grows  wild  in  fields  and  by  waysides  in  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  is  not  imcommon 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain.  Its  pods  are 
bluntly  4-angled,  smooth,  erect,  and  lie  close  to  the 
stem,  their  valves  1-nerved ;  the  leaves  are  smooth, 
the  lower  leaves  lyrate,  the  upper  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate.  The  seeds  are  brownish  black. — ^White 
M.  (S.  alba),  also  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  is  an  annual, 
having  divergent  pods  covered  with  stiff  hairs, 
the  valves  5-nerved,  the  seeds  yellowish,  the  leaves 
pinnatifid. — Both  these  species  are  cultivated  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  for  their  seeds,  which  are 
ground  into  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  to  make 
the  well-known  condiment  called  Mustard.  The 
powder  of  the  seeds  is  also  much  used  in  medicine 
as  a  rubefacient.  The  use  of  M.  as  a,  condiment 
is  often  foimd  favourable  to  digestion.  M.  seeds 
depend  for  their  pungency  on  a  principle  which,  when 
water  is  added  to  Black  M.,  forms  Volatile  Oil  of 
Mustard.  (See  next  article.)  There  is  also  in  the 
seeds  a  bland  fixed  oil.  Oil  of  M.,  which  is  obtained 
from  them  by  expression,  and  constitutes  about  28 
per  cent,  of  their  weight.  The  cake  which  remains 
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after  the  oil  is  expressed,  is  too  acrid  to  be  freely 
used  for  feeding  cattle.  It  is  Black  M.  which  is 
chiefly  cultivated,  its  seed  being  more  pungent  and 
powerful  than  that  of  White  M. ;  but  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  removing  the  skin  of  its  seed  than  that 
of  White  M.,  which  is  therefore  often  preferred,  but 
more  in  England  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
M.  requires  a  very  rich  soil.  It  is  cultivated  on 
the  alluvial  lands  of  the  level  eastern  counties  of 
England.  Wisbeach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  is  the 
great  M.  market  of  England. — White  M.  is  often 
sown  in  gardens  and  forced  in  hothouses,  to  be  used 
in  the  seed-leaf  as  a  small  salad,  having  a  pleasant 
pungency.  It  is  also  sometimes  sown  for  feeding 
sheep,  when  turnip  or  rape  has  failed,  being  of  very 
rapid  growth,  although  inferior  in  quantity  of  crop. 
— Wild  M.,  or  Charlock  (S.  arvensis),  which  is 
distinguished  by  turgid  and  knotty  pods  with  many 
angles  and  longer  than  the  two-edged  beak,  is  a 
most  troublesome  annual  weed  in  cornfields  in 
Britain,  often  making  them  yellow  with  its  flowers 
in  the  beginning  of  summer.  Its  seeds  are  said  to 
have  yielded  the  original  Durham,  M.,  and  are  still 
gathered  for  mixing  with  those  of  the  cultivated 
species.  The  bland  oil  of  the  seeds  is  used  for 
lamps. — Pekin  M.  (S.  Peldnensis)  is  an  annual,  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  China,  its  leaves  being 
used  as  greens.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
Britain. — Indian  M.  [S.  ramosa)  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  India  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  as 
a  condiment;  as  are  those  of  S.  dichotonia  and  S. 
glauca,  also  cultivated  in  India.  The  oil  of  the 
seeds  is  much  used  throughout  India  for  lamps. — 
Hill  M.  is  a  different  genus,  Bunias  (q.  v.). — The 
M.  Tree  of  Scripture  is  supposed  to  be  Salvadora 
Persica,  a  small  tree  of  the  natural  order  Salva- 
doracece,  a  small  order  allied  to  Myrsinacece.  It 
abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  The  seed  has 
an  aromatic  pungency,  and  is  used  like  mustard. 
The  fruit  is  a  berry  with  a  pungent  taste. 

Manufacture. — The  manufacture  of  M.  as  it  was 
originally  used  in  this  country,  and  as  it  still  is 
on  the  continent,  consisted  in  simply  grinding  the 
seed  into  a  very  fine  meal.  A  false  taste,  however, 
arose  for  having  an  improved  colour,  and  the  flour 
of  mustard  was  introduced,  in  which  only  the 
interior  portion  of  the  seed  is  used,  the  husk  being 
separated,  as  the  bran  is  from  wheaten  flour.  This 
causes  a  great  loss  of  flavour,  as  the  pungent  oil,  on 
which  the  flavoiu:  chiefly  depends,  exists  in  greatest 
abundance  in  the  husk. — Hence  other  materials, 
such  as  capsicum  powder,  and  other  very  pungent 
matters,  are  added  to  bring  up  the  flavour,  and 
wheaten  flour  and  other  substances  are  added  to 
increase  the  bulk  and  the  lightness  of  colour. 
Indeed,  so  many  sophistications  have  been  added, 
that  the  M.  of  the  English  tables  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  an  elaborately 
compounded  condiment,  for  which  each  manufac- 
turer has  his  own  particular  recipe. 

MUSTARD,  Oil  of.  The  seeds  both  of  the 
black  and  the  white  mustard  yield  by  expression  a 
large  quantity  of  a  bland  fixed  oH,  but  they  do  not 
contain  any  essential  or  volatile  oil  ready  formed. 
It  is  only  the  black  mustard  which  by  distillation 
yields  the  ■  compound  Usually  known  as  the  oil  or 
essence  of  mustard,  and  which  is  in  reality  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  allyl  (see  Garlic,  Oil  of)  contaminated 
with  a  little  brown  resinous  matter,  from  which  it 
may  be  freed  by  simple  re-distillation. 

When  first  obtained,  it  is  a  colourless  fluid, 
which  gradually  becomes  yellowish.  It  has  a  pain- 
fully pungent  odour  and  acrid  taste ;  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  it  speedily  raises  a  blister.  It 
is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  water.      In  the  article  already 
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referred  to,  it  has  been  shewn  that  this  oil  and  oil 
of  garlic  are  naturally  convertible  into  one  another ; 
in  combination  wita  ammoftia  it  forms  a  com- 
pound which  is  termed  thiosinnamine,  and  which 
combines  directly  with  acids  like  a  true  organic 
base.  Its  mode  of  formation  is  explained  by  the 
equation — 

Oil  of  Mustard.     Ammonia.  Thiosinnamine. 

By  digesting  oil  of  mustard  with  alkalies,  or  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  we  also  obtain  a  feeble 
base  termed  sinopoKree,  whose  formula  is  CJ4H12N2O2. 
The  oil  is  formed  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Volatile  Oil  of  Almonds  (q.  v.).  The  black  mustard 
contains  the  potash  salt  of  a  compoimd  termed 
myronic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  coagulable  nitrogenous 
ferment,  which,  when  the  crushed  seed  is  moistened 
with  water,  act  upon  each  other,  and  develoi^  the 
oil.  It  is  the  gradual  formation  of  this  oU,  when 
powdered  mustard  and  warm  water  are  mixed,  that 
occasions  the  special  action  of  the  common  mustard 
poultice.  The  pungency  of  mustard  as  a  condiment, 
of  horse-radish,  &c.,  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence 
of  this  oU. 

MUSTB'LID^,  a   family  of   digitigrade   Car- 

nivora  (q.  v.),  mostly  forming  the  genus  Mustela  of 

Linnieus;   now  divided  into  a  number  of  genera, 

in  which  are  ranked 

the  weasel,  ermine  or 

stoat,  sable,  marten, 

ferret,  polecat,  mink, 

skunk,  &c.     The  M. 

are  distinguished  by 

the    elongated    form 

of    the    body,     and 

the  shortness  of  the 

limbs ;  also  by  having 

generally  four  or  five 

molars  on  each  side 

in  the  upper  jaw,  and 

five    or    six    in    the 

lower.     On  each  side 

of   both    jaws  there 

is  a  single  tubercu- 

late  tooth.     All  the  feet  have  five  toes.     The  skull 

is  much  elongated  behiad  the  eyes.     The  M.  display 

great  litheness  and  suppleness  of  movement.     They 

are  very  carnivorous.      Otters   are  ranked  among 

the  mustehdte. 

MUSTER  (It.  mostrare  from  Lat.  monstrare, 
to  shew)  is  a  calling  over  of  the  names  of  all 
the  men  composing  a  regiment  or  a  ship's  com- 
pany. Each  man  present  answers  to  his  name, 
those  not  answering  being  returned  as  absent. 
The  muster-roll  from  which  the  names  are  called 
is  the  paymaster's  voucher  for  the  pay  he  issues, 
and  must  be  signed  by  the  commanding  officer, 
the  adjutant,  and  himself.  The  crime  of  signing 
a  false  muster-roll,  or  of  personating  another  indi- 
vidual at  a  muster,  is  held  most  severely  punish- 
able— by  imprisonment  and  flogging  for  a  common 
soldier,  by  immediate  cashiering  in  the  case  of  an 
officer.  In  regiments  of  the  line,  a  muster  is  taken 
on  the  24th  of  each  month ;  in  ships  of  war,  weekly. 
The  muster  after  a  battle  is  a  melancholy  proceed- 
ing, intended  to  shew  the  casualties  death  has 
wrought.  In  early  times,  before  the  army  was  a 
standmg  force,  and  when  each  captain  was  a  sort  of 
contractor  to  the  crown  for  so  many  men,  the 
muster  was  most  important,  as  the  only  security 
the  sovereign  had  that  he  really  obtained  the 
services  of  the  number  of  men  for  whom  he  paid. 
Accordingly,  any  fraud,  as  making  a  false  return, 
or  as  mustering  with  his  troop  men  not  actually 
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serving  in  it,  was  by  the  Articles  of  War  of  Henry  V. 
made  punishable  with  death  for  the  second 
offence,  and  by  Charles  I.  with  death  'without 
mercy '  for  even  the  first  such  crime ;  while  any 
person  abetting  in  any  way  in  the  fraud  shared  the 
penalty. 

MU'STTLMAN,  Moslemcm,  a  Mohammedan 
(from  Arab.  Salama),  equivalent  to  Moslem,  of 
which  word  it  is,  jjropeny  speaking,  the  plural; 
used  in  Persian  fashion  for  the  singular.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  this  Arabic  plural  termination  of 
'4n,'  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  word 
man,  and  that  a  further  English  plural  in  men,  is 
both  barbarous  and  absurd. 

MUTE,  a  small  instrument  used  to  modify  the 
sound  of  the  violin  or  violoncello.  It  is  made  of 
hard  wood,  ivory,  or  brass,  and  is  attached  to  the 
bridge  by  means  of  a  slit,  a  leg  of  it  being  inter- 
jected between  every  two  strings.  The  use  of  the 
mute  both  softens  the  tone,  and  imparts  to  it  a 
peculiar  muffled  and  tremulous  quality,  which  is 
sometimes  very  effective.  Its  application  is  indi- 
cated by  the  letters  c.  s.,  or  con  sordino,  and  its 
discontinuance  by  s.  e.,  or  senza  sordino.  The  mute 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  cornet,  being  inserted 
into  the  bell  of  the  instrument,  thereby  subduing 
the  sound,  and  producing  the  eflect  of  great 
distance. 

,MU'TINY,  if— as  commonly  supposed— derived 
from  the  Latin  mutio,  a  muttering,  would  seem  to 
have  applied  originally  rather  to  seditious  com- 
plaining and  conspiring  than  to  actual  deeds  of 
violence.  However  that  may  be,  the  term  has  long 
included  behaviour  either  by  word  or  deed  subver- 
sive of  discipline,  or  tending  to  undermine  superior 
authority.  TiU  lately,  mutmy  comprised  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  sovereign,  royal  family,  or 
general  commanding,  quarrelling,  and  resisting  arrest 
while  quarrelling ;  but  these  offences  have  now  been 
reduced  to  the  lesser  crime  of  '  mutinous  conduct.' 
The  acts  now  constituting  mutiny  proper  are, 
exciting,  causing,  or  joining  m  any  mutiny  or  sedi- 
tion ;  when  present  thereat,  failing  to  use  the 
utmost  effort  to*  suppress  it;  when,  knowing  of  a 
mutiny  or  intended  mutiny,  failing  to  give  notice  of 
it  to  the  commanding  officer;  striking  a  superior 
officer,  or  using  or  offering  any  violence  against  him, 
jvhile  in  the  execution  of  his  duty ;  disobeying  the 
lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer.  The  punish- 
ment awarded  by  the  Mutiny  Act  to  these  crimes 
is,  if  the  culprit  be  an  officer,  death  or  such  other 
punishment  as  a  general  court-martial  shall  award ; 
if  a  soldier,  death,  penal  servitude  for  not  less  than 
four  years,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  general 
court-martial  shall  award.  As  the  crime  of  mutiny 
has  a  tendency  to  immediately  destroy  all  authority 
and  all  cohesion  in  the  naval  or  military  body, 
commanding  officers  have  strong  powers  to  stop  it 
summarily.  A  drum-head  court-martial  may  sen- 
tence an  offender,  and  if  the  case  be  urgent,  and  the 
spread  of  the  mutiny  apprehended,  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  mutineer  may  follow  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  detection  of -his  crime.  It,  however, 
behoves  commanding  officers  to  exercise  this  extra- 
ordinary power  with  great  caution,  as  the  use  of  so 
absolute  an  authority  is  narrowly  and  jealously 
watched.  To  prevent  mutiny  among  men,  the 
officers  should  be  strict  vrithout  harshness,  kind 
without  familiarity,  attentive  to  all  the  just  rights 
of  their  subordinates,  and,  above  all  things,  most 
particular  in  the  carrying  out  to  the  very  letter  of 
any  promise  they  may  have  made. 

MUTINY  ACT  is  an  Act  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, passed  from  year  to  year,  investing  the  crown 
with  large  powers  to  regulate  the  good  government  of 
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the  army  and  navy,  and  to  frame  the  artiolea  of  war. 
By  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  unless  by  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, was  declared  illegal,  and  from  that  time  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  maintained,  and  the  cost  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  service,  have  been  regu- 
lated by  an  annual  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  parliament  possesses  a  further  and  very  impor- 
tant source  of  control  over  the  army.  Soldiers,  in 
time  of  war  or  rebellion,  being  subject  to  martial 
law,  may  be  punished  for  mutiny  or  desertion ;  but 
the  occurrence  of  a  mutiny  in  certain  Scotch  regi- 
ments soon  after  the  Revolution,  raised  the  question, 
whether  military  discipHue  could  be  maintained  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  it  was  decided  by  the  courts  of 
law,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  to  enforce 
discipline  and  punish  military  offences,  a.  soldier 
was  only  amenable  to  the  common  law  of  the 
country  :  if  he  deserted,  he  was  only  liable  for 
breach  of  contract,  or  if  he  struck  his  officer,  to  an 
indictment  for  assault.  The  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature thiis  became  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  military  discipline,  and  parliament  has,  since 
1689,  at  the  beginning  of  every  session,  conferred 
this  and  other  powers  in  an  act  called  the  Mutiny 
Act,  limited  in  its  duration  to  a  year.  Although 
it  is  greatly  changed  from  the  form  in  which  it  first 
passed,  175  years  ago,  the  annual  alterations  in 
this  act  are  now  very  slight,  and  substantially 
it  has  a  fixed  form.  The  preamble  starts  with 
the  above  quoted  declaration  from  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  and  adds,  that  it  is  judged  necessary  by 
the  sovereign  and  parliament  that  a  force  of  such 
a  number  should  be  continued,  'for  the  safety  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  crown,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  j '  while  it  gives 
authority  to  the  sovereign  to  enact  Articles  of 
War  for  the  control  and  government  of  the  force 
granted.  The  act  comprises  98  clauses,  of  which 
the  first  five  specify  the  persons  liable  to  its  pro- 
visions— viz.,  all  enhsted  soldiers  or  commissioned 
officers  on  full  pay,  whether  of  the  regular  army, 
militia,  or  yeomanry.  Clauses  6 — 14,  treat  of  courts- 
martial,  their  procedure  and  powers.  Clauses  15 — 28, 
relate  to  crimes  and  their  punishment,  the  leading 
offences  being  mutiny,  desertion,  cowardice,  treason, 
insubordination,  for  each  of  which  death  may  be 
the  penalty ;  frauds,  embezzlement,  &c.,  for  which 
penal  servitude  is  awarded.  Clauses  29 — 33,  provide 
for  the  government  of  military  prisons,  and  for 
the  reception  of  soldiers  in  civil  jails,  under  the 
sentences  of  courts-martial.  Clauses  34 — 37,  enact 
rules  to  guide  civU  magistrates  in  apprehending 
deserters  or  persons  suspected  of  desertion.  Clause 
38  refers  to  furlough ;  39—41,  on  the  privileges  of 
soldiers,  enact  that  officers  may  not  be  sheriffs  or 
mayors ;  that  no  person  acquitted  or  convicted  by  a 
civU  magistrate  or  jury  be  tried  by  court-martial 
for  the  same  offence  ;  and  that  soldiers  can  only  be 
taken  out  of  the  service  for  debts  above  £30,  and 
for  felony  or  misdemeanour.  Clauses  42 — 59,  have 
reference  to  Enlistment,  (q.  v.)  ;  60 — 73,  to  billets, 
carriages,  and  ferries,  providing  for  the  compulsory 
conveyance  and  entertainment  of  troops  by  inn- 
keepers imder  certain  eventualities  at  fixed  charges. 
Clauses  74  and  75  relate  to  the  discharge  of  soldiers ; 
and  the  remaining  23  clauses  advert  to  miscellaneous 
matters,  and  the  penalties  under  the  act  on  civil 
functionaries  who  neglect  to  comply  with  its 
requirements.  The  Mutiny  Act  has,  with  one 
exception,  been  annually  renewed ;  it  has,  however, 
several  times  been  allowed  to  expire  for  a  few  days 
before  its  successor  has  received  the  royal  assent. 

MU'TUAL  INSTRUCTION.    See  Monitorul 
System. 
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MU'TULE,  a  plain  block  under  the  corona  of  the 
cornice  of  the  Doric  style,  similar  in  position  to  the 
modallio  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  having  a 
number  of  guttEB  or  drops  worked  on  the  under 
side.    See  Entablature. 

MU'TUUM  is  a  term  used  in  Scotch  Law, 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  to  denote  a  contract 
of  loan  of  a  certain  kind  of  things,  as  com,  wine, 
money,  which  are  consumed  in  the  use,  and  as  to 
which  the  borrower  is  bound  to  restore  as  much  of 
the  same  kind  at  some  future  time. 

MUZA  IBN  NOSEYR,  the  Arab  conqtieror  of 
Spain,  was  born  640  a.d.  He  displayed  great 
bravery  and  high  military  talents  in  the  contests  of 
that  turbulent  period,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  calif  general  of  the  army  which 
was  raised  for  the  conquest  of  Africa  in  698—699. 
After  an  insignificant  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  he  set  out  in  707  for  Mauritania,  con- 
quering the  kindred  tribes  of  Eastern  Barbary,  and 
enrolling  their  warriors  under  his  standard;  and 
by  709,  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa,  including  the 
Gothic  strongholds  on  the  coast,,  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  calif.  At  this  period  the  Gothic 
monarchy  in  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  complete  disor- 
ganisation, and  M.,  seizing  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity thus  presented,  sent  his  lieutenant.  Tank  Ibn 
Zeiad,  in  April  711  to  make  an  incursion  into  Spain. 
Tarik  lauded  at  Gibraltar,  marched  inland  to  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalete,  where  he  was  met  by 
Roderic  the  Gothic  king.  In  the  battle  which 
ensued,  the  Goths  were  decisively  vanquished,  their 
king  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalete,  and 
the  whole  of  Southern  Spain  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
the  victor.  M.,  on  hearing  of  these  successes,  sent 
orders  to  Tarik  to  halt  for  further  instructions ;  but 
the  lieutenant,  fiushed  with  success,  pressed  on  to 
the  very  centre  of  Spain,  and  seized  Toledo,  the 
capital  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  M.  immediately  set 
out  for  Spain  at  the  head  of  ISjOOO  men  (Jime  712), 
took  Seville,  Carmona,  Merida,  and  other  towns, 
and  then,  marched  upon  Toledo,  where  he  joined 
Tarik,  whom  he  caused  to  be  bastinadoed  and 
incarcerated,  but  afterwards  reinstated  in  obedience 
to  an  order  from  the  calif.  M.  then  marched  first 
north-west  and  then  easb,  subduing  the  country  as 
he  went ;  he  then  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into 
France,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Spain,  where 
he  and  Tarik  received  messages  from  the  calif, 
commanding  their  immediate  presence  at  Damascus; 
Tarik  immediately  obeyed,  but  M.  delayed  till  a 
second  message  was  sent  to  him.  On  reaching 
Damascus,  he  was  treated  with  neglect,  and,  on 
the  accession  of  the  Calif  Suleiman,  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  mulcted  in  200,000  pieces  of  gold ;  his 
two  sons  were  deprived  of  their  governments  of 
Kairwan  •  and  Tangier ;  and  the  third  son,  who 
governed  Spain  in  his  father's  absence,  was  beheaded, 
and  his  head  sent  to  Muza.  M.  died  soon  after  in 
the  greatest  poverty,  at  Hedjaz,  717  A.  D. 

MYCE'LIUM,  in  Botany,  a  development  of  vege- 
table life  peculiar  to  Fungi,  but  apparently  common 
to  all  the  species  of  that  order.  The  spawn  of  mush- 
rooms is  the  Mycelium.  The  M.  appears  to  be  a 
provision  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant  where  its 
spores  may  not  reach,  its  extension  in  the  soil  or 
matrix  in  which  it  exists,  and  its  preservation  when 
circumstances  are  unfavourable  to  its  further 
development.  It  consists  of  elongated  filaments, 
simple  or  jointed,  situated  either  within  the  matrix 
or  upon  its  surface.  It  is  often  membranous  or 
pulpy.  The  development  of  the  fungus  in  its  proper 
form  seems  to  be  ready  to  take  place,  in  proper  cir- 
cumstances, from  any  part  of  the  MyoeUum.  Fungi 
often  remain  long  in  the  state  of  M.,  and  many  kin& 
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of  M.  have  been  described  as  distinct  species  and 
formed  into  genera.  Pries  has  rendered  great  service 
to  botany  in  investigating  these  spnrioiis  species  and 
genera,  and  determining  Sieir  true  nature. — Liquors, 
m  which  the  iloooulent  M.  of  a  fungus  is  spreading, 
are  said  to  be  mothery. 

MYCE'N.^,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Areolis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  buUt 
upon  a  craggy  height,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Perseus.  It  was  the  capital  of  Agamemnon's 
kingdom,  and  was  at  that  time  the  principal  city  in 
Greece.  About  468  B.C.,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Argos,  and  never  rose  again  from  its 
ruins  to  anything  like  its  former  prosperity.  In 
Strabo's  time  its  ruins  only  remained;  these  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kharvati, 
and  are  specimens  of  Cyclopean  architecture.  The 
most  celebrated  is  the  'Gate  of  Lions,'  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  ancient  Acropolis,  and  receiving  its 
name  from  two  immense  liona  sculptured  upon  a 
block  of  bluish  limestone  above  the  gate.  See 
Colonel  Mure'a  Tour  in,  Oreece  (voL  ii.  p.  324). 

MYELI'TIS  {myelos,  marrow)  is  the  term  employed 
to  signify  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  spmal 
cord.  It  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  but  the 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  common  affection.  The 
chronic  form  begins  with  a  little  uneasiness  in  the 
spine,  somewhat  disordered  sensations  in  the  extre- 
mities, and  unusual  fatigue  after  any  slight  exertion. 
After  a  short  time  par^ytic  symptoms  appear,  and 
slowly  increase.  The  gait  becomes  uncertain  and 
tottering,  and  at  length  the  limbs  fail  to  support 
the  body.  The  paralysis  finally  attacks  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  and  the  evacuations  are  discharged 
involuntarily ;  and  death  takes  place  as  the  result  of 
exhaustion,  or  occasionally  of  asphyxia  if  the  para- 
lysis involves  the  chest.  In  the  acute  form  there 
is  much  pain  (especially  in  the  spinal  region),  which 
usually  ceases  when  paralysis  supervenes.  The 
other  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
chronic  form,  but  they  occur  more  rapidly  and  with 
greater  severity,  and  death  sometimes  takes  place 
m  a  few  days. 

The  most  common  causes  of  this  disease  are  falls, 
blows,  and  strains  from  over-exertion ;  but  sexual 
abuses  and  intemperate  habits  occasionally  induce 
it.  It  may  also  result  from  other  diseases  of  the 
spiiffe  (as  caries),  or  may  be  propagated  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  corresponding  tissue  of  the  brain. 

The  treatment,  which  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
inflammation  elsewhere,  must  be  confided  entirely  to 
the  medical  practitioner ;  and  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  details  regarding  it.  When 
confirmed  paralysis  has  set  in,  there  is  httle  to  hope 
for,  but  in  the  early  stage  the  disease  is  often 
checked  by  judicious  remedies. 

MY'GALE,  a  genus  of  spiders,  the  type  of  a 


family  called 
sacs  and 


Mygale. 

They  have  four  pulmonary 
four  spinnerets,  eight  eyes,  and 


hairy  legs.  They  make  silken  nests  in  clefts  of 
trees,  rooks,  &c.,  or  in  the  ground,  sometimes  bur- 
rowing to  a  great  depth,  and  very  tortuously.  To 
this  genus  belongs  the  bird-catching  Spider  (q.  v.)  of 
Surinam  ;  but  it  seems  now  to  be  ascertained  that 
several  of  the  larger  species  frequently  prey  on 
small  vertebrate  animals.  They  do  not  take  their 
prey  by  means  of  webs,  but  hunt  for  it  and  pounce 
upon  it  by  smprise.  They  construct  a  silken 
dwelling  for  themselves  in  some  sheltered  retreat. 
Some  of  them  make  a  curious  lid  to  their  nest  or 
burrow.  They  envelop  their  eggs,  which  are 
numerous,  in  a  kind  of  cocoon. 

MYLA'BRIS,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
nearly  allied  to  Cantharis  (q.  v.),  and  deserving  of 
notice  because  of  the  use  made  of  some  of  the 
species  as  blistering  flies.  M.  eiclwrii  is  thus  used 
in  China  and  India  ;  and  M.  Fuesselini,  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
blistering  fly  of  the  ancients. 

MYLI'TTA  (?  corresponding  to  Heb.  MeyaUdeth, 
Genitrix,  who  causes  to  bear),  a  female  deity, 
apparently  first  worshipped  among  the  Babylonians, 
who  gradually  spread  her  worship  through  Assyria 
and  Persia.  She  is  originally,  like  almost  every 
other  mythological  deity,  a  cosmic  symbol,  and 
represents  the  female  portion  of  the  twofold 
principle  through  which  all  creation  burst  into 
existence,  and  which  alone,  by  its  united  active 
and  passive  powers,  upholds  it.  M.  is  to  a  certain 
degree  the  representative  of  Earth,  the  Mother, 
who  conceives  from  the  Sun,  B.el  or  Baal.  M.  and 
Baal  together  are  considered  the  type  of  the 
'  Good.'  Procreation  thus  being  the  basis  of  M.'s 
office  in  nature,  the  act  itseU  became  a  kind  of 
worship  to  M.,  and  was  hallowed  through  and  for 
her.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  Babylonian 
woman  had  once  in  her  life  to  give  herself  up 
to  a  stranger,  and  thereby  considered  her  person 
consecrated  to  the  great  goddess.  The  sacrifice 
itself  seems,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  its  intro- 
duction among  the  divine  rites  of  the  primitive 
Babylonians,  to  have  had  much  less  of  the  repul- 
siveness,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  highly-cultivated 
nations,  must  be  attached  to  it ;  and  it  was  only  in 
later  days  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  Baby- 
lonian lewdness.  Herodotus's  account  of  this  subject 
must,  like  almost  all  his  other  stories,  be  received 
with  great  caution. 

MY'LODON  (Gr.  grinder-teeth),  a  genus  of  huge 
fossil  sloths,  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  Pleis- 
tocene deposits  of  South  America,  associated  with 
the  Megatherium  and  other  allied  genera.  A  com- 
plete skeleton,  dug  up  at  Buenos  Ayres,  measured 
11  feet  from  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of 
the  tail  Although  like  the  modern  sloth  in  general 
structure  and  dentition,  its  immense  size  forbids  us 
to  suppose  that  it  could  have  had  the  same  arboreal 
habits,  and  the  modifications  of  its  structure  seem 
to  have  fitted  it  for  the  uprooting  and  prostrating 
of  the  trees,  the  foliage  of  which  supplied  it  with 
food. 

MY'NIAS,  more  accurately  Minyas,  was,  in 
Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Chryses.  He  was 
king  of  Jolcos,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  people 
called  Minyce.  He  bmlt  the  city  of  Orchomenus, 
where  rites  (named  after  him)  were  celebrated  in 
his  honour.  His  three  daughters  Clymene,  Iris, 
and  AlcithoB,  according  to  Ovid,  but  Leuconoe, 
Leucippe,  and  Alcithoe  according  to  other  authors, 
were  changed  into  bats  for  having  contemned  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus. 

MYOSO'TIS.    See  Eokgbt-me-not. 

MY'RCIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Myrtacece,  to  which  belongs  the  Wild  Clove  or 
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Wild  Cinnamon  of  the  West  Indies  {M.  acris),  a 
handsome  tree  of  20  or  30  feet  high.  Its  timber  is 
very  hard,  red,  and  heavy.  Its  leaves  have  an 
aromatic  ciunamon-Hke  smeU,  and  an  agreeable 
astringency,  and  are  used  in  sauces.  Its  berries  are 
round,  and  as  large  as  peas,  have  an  aromatic  smell 
and  taste,  and  are  used  for  culinary  purposes. — 
The  leaves,  berries,  and  fiower-buds  of  M,  pimen- 
toides  have  a  hot  taste  and  fragrant  smell,  and  are 
also  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

MYRIA'PODA  (Gr.  myriad-footed),  a  class  of 
Articulata,  resembling  Annelida  in  their  lengthened 
form,  and  in  the  great  number  of  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  segments  of  -which  the  body  is  composed; 
but  in  most  of  their  other  characters  more  nearly 
agreeing  with  Insects,  among  which  they  were 
ranked  by  the  earlier  naturalists,  and  still  are  by 
some.  They  have  a  distinct  head,  but  there  is  no 
distinction  of  the  other  segments,  as  in  insects,  into 
thorax  and  abdomen.  They  have  simple  or  com- 
pound eyes ;  a  few  are  destitute  of  eyes.  They 
have  antennas  like  those  of  insects.  The  mouth  is 
furnished  with  a  complex  masticating  apparatus, 
in  some  resembling  that  of  some  insects  in  a  larval 
state,  in  others,  similar  to  that  of  crustaceans. 
Respiration  is  carried  on  through  minute  pores  or 
spiracles,  placed  on  each  side  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  body,  the  air  being  distributed  by  innumerjible 
ramifying  air-tubes  to  all  parts.  In  most  parts  of 
their  internal  organisation  the  M.  resemble  insects  ; 
although  a  decided  inferiority  is  exhibited,  parti- 
cularly in  the  less  perfect  concentration  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  resemblance  is  greater  to 
insects  in  their  larval  than  in  their  perfect  state. 
The  body  of  the  M.  is  protected  by  a  hard  chitinous 
covering.  The  number  of  segments  is  various, 
seldom  fewer  than  24;  although  in  some  of  the 
higher  ggnera  they  are  consolidated  together  in 
pairs,  so  that  each  pair,  unless  closely  examined, 
might  be  considered  as  one  segment  bearing  two 
pairs  of  feet.  The  legs  of  some  of  the  lower  kinds, 
as  Julus  (q.  v.),  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  intermediate  between  the  bristle-like 
appendages  which  serve  many  annelids  as  organs  of 
locomotion,  and  the  distinctly  articulated  legs  of 
insects.  In  the  higher  M.,  as  Scolopendra,  the  legs 
are  much  fewer,  and  articulated  like  those  of  insects. 
None  of  the  M.  have  wings.  Some  of  them  feed  on 
decaying  organic  matter,  chiefly  vegetable;  those 
of  higher  organisation  are  carnivorous.  The  M.  do 
not  undergo  changes  so  great  as  those  of  insects, 
but  emerge  from  the  egg  more  similar  to  what  they 
are  ultimately  to  become ;  although  some  of  them 
are  at  first  quite  destitute  of  feet ;  and,  contrary  to 
what  takes  place  in  insects,  the  body  becomes  more 
elongated  as  maturity  is  approached,  the  number  of 
segments  and  of  feet  increasing. 

The  M.  are  divided  into  two  orders :  the  lower, 
Ohilognatha  (Julus,  &o.) ,  having  the  body  sub-cylin- 
drical, the  feet  very  numerous,  the  head  rounded, 
the  mandibles  thick  and  strong ;  the  higher,  GhUo- 
poda  (Scolopendra,  &c.),  having  the  body  flattened, 
the  feet  comparatively  few,  the  head  broad,  the 
mandibles  sharp  and  ciu'ved. 

The  M.  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the 

f  round,  among  moss,  under  stones,  in  the  decaying 
ark  of  trees,  in  decaying  roots,  and  in  many  similar 
situations.  The  largest  species  are  tropical.  They 
are  all  generally  regarded  with  aversion.  It  is 
doubtful  how  far  any  of  them  are  injurious  to 
crops,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
accelerate  rottenness  already  begun  ;  but  some 
(Centipedes)  have  a  venomous  and  painful  bite. 

MYRI'CA.    See  Caudleberry. 


MYRISTIOA'CB^. 
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See  Nutmeg. 


MYRI'STIC  ACID  (CjjsHgjOj.HO)  is  a  ci-ystaUine 
fatty  acid,  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  common 
nutmeg,  Myristka  moschata.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  a  glyceride  in  the  fat  of  the  nutmeg,  or  nutmeg 
butter.  It  has  recently  been  found  in  small  quantity 
amongst  the  products  of  the  saponification  of  sper- 
maceti, and  of  the  fatty  matter  of  milk ;  and  hence 
this  organic  acid  must  be  ranked  amongst  those 
which  are  common  both  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

MYRMECO'PHAGA.    See  Ant-eater. 

MYRO'BALANS,  the  astringent  fruit  of  certain 
species  of  Terminalia,  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Gombretacece,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  India. 
The  genus  Terminalia  has  a  deciduous  bell-shaped 
calyx  and  no  corolla ;  the  fruit  is  a  juiceless  drupe. 
T.  Belerica,  a  species  with  alternate  elUptioal  entire 
leaves,  on  long  stalks,  produces  great  part  of 
the  M.  of  commerce  ;  but  the  fruits  of  other 
species  often  appear  under  the  same  name.  Tonic 
properties  are  ascribed  to  M. ;  but  although  once 
in  great  repute,  they  are  now  scarcely  used  in 
medicine.  They  are  used,  however,  by  tanners  and 
by  dyers,  and  have  therefore  become  a  very  con- 
siderable article  of  importation  from  India.  They 
give  a  durable  yellow  colour  with  alum,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  iron,  an  excellent  black. — Emblic  M. 
are  the  fruit  of  Emblica  officinalis,  of  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiacece,  a  native  of  India.  They  are 
used  in  India  as  a-  tonic  and  astringent;  also  in 
tanning  and  in  the  making  of  ink. — There  is  a  kind 
of  plum  called  the  Myrobalan  Plum.    See  Plitm. 

MYRRH  (Heb.  mur),  a  gum  resin  produced  by 
Balsamodendron  (q.  v.)  myrrna,  a  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Amyridacece,  growing  in  Arabia,  and  prob- 
ably also  in  Abyssinia.  The  M.  tree  is  small  and 
scrubby,  spiny,  with  whitish-gray  bark,  thinly- 
scattered  small  leaves,   each    consisting    of   three 


Myrrh  [Balsamodendron  myrrha). 

obovate  obtusely  toothletted  leaflets,  and  the  fruit 
a  smooth  brown  ovate  di-upe,  somewhat  larger 
than  a  pea.  M.  exudes  from  the  bark  in  oily 
yellowish  drops,  which  gradually  thicken  and  finally 
become  hard,  the  colour  at  the  same  time  becoming 
darker.  M.  has  been  known  and  valued  from  the 
most  ancient  times ;  it  is  mentioned  as  an  article 
of  commerce  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  and  was  amongst 
the  presents  which  Jacob  sent  to  the  Egyptian 
ruler,  and  amongst  those  which  the  wise  men  from 
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the  East  brought  to  the  infant  Jesus.  It  was  an 
ingredient  in  Sie  '  holy  anointing  oil '  of  the  Jews. 
M.  appears  in  commerce  either  in  tears  and  grains, 
or  in  pieces  of  irregular  form  and  various  sizes, 
yellow,  red,  or  reddish  brown.  It  is  brittle,  and 
has  a  waxy  fracture,  often  exhibiting  whitish  veins. 
Its  smell  is  balsamic,  its  taste  aromatic  and  bitter. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  in 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  excessive  secre- 
tions from  the  mucous  membranes,  &;c.,  also  to 
cleanse  foul  ulcers  and  promote  their  healing,  and 
as  a  dentifrice,  particularly  in  a  spongy  or  ulcerated 
condition  of  the  gums.  It  was  much  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  in  embalming.  The  best  M.  is 
known  in  commerce  as  Turkey  M.,  being  brought 
from  Turkish  ports ;  as  the  name  East  Indian  M,. 
is  also  given  to  M.  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
East  Indies,  although  it  is  not  produced  there,  but 
comes  from  Abyssinia.  It  is  not  yet  certainly 
known  whether  the  M.  tree  of  Abyssinia  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Arabia,  or  an  allied  species. 

MYRSINA'CE^,,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
warm  climates,  and  having  simple  leathery  leaves, 
destitute  of  stipules ;  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual 
flowers,  generally  small,  but  often  in  umbels, 
corymbs,  or  panicles ;  very  similar  in  structure  to 
the  flowers  of  the  Primulacew ;  the  fruit  generally 
fleshy,  with  1 — 4  seeds.  The  flowers  are  very  often 
marked  with  sunken  dots  or  glandular  lines. — There 
are  more  than  300  Icnown  species.  Many  of  them 
are  beautiful  evergreen  shrubs,  particularly  the 
genus  Ardisia.  Some  have  peppery  fruit,  as 
Mlmhelia  Hhes. 

MYRTA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
chiefly  of  warm,  but  partly  also  of  temperate 
countries.  The  order,  as  defined  by  the  greater 
number  of  botanists,  includes  several  suborders, 
which  are  regarded  by  some  as  distinct  orders, 
particularly  CHAM^LATJOlACEiE  (in  which  are  con- 
tained about  50  known  species,  mostly  beautiful 
little  bushes,  often  with  fragrant  leaves,  natives  of 
New  Holland),  Bakeingtoniace.9e  (q.  v.),  and  Lecy- 
THIDAOE^  (q.  v.).  Even  as  restricted,  by  the  separa- 
tion of  these,  the  order  contains  about  1300  known 
species.  The  leaves  are  entire,  usually  with  pel- 
lucid dots,  and  a  vein  running  parallel  to  and  near 
their  margin. — Some  of  the  species  are  gigantic 
trees,  as  the  Eucalypti  or  Oum  Trees  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  different  species  of  Metrodderos,  of  which 
one  is  found  as  far  south  as  Lord  Auckland's  Islands, 
in  lat.  50^°.  The  timber  is  generally  compact. 
— Astringency  seems  to  be  rather  a  prevalent 
property  in  the  order,  and  the  leaves  or  other 
parts  of  some  species  are  used  in  medicine  as 
astringents  and  tonics.  A  fragrant  or  pungent 
volatQe  oil  is  often  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, of  which  Oil  of  Cajeput  and  Oil  of  Cloves  are 
examples.  Cloves  and  Pimento  are  amongst  the 
best  known  products  of  the  order.  The  berries  of 
several  species  are  occasionally  used  as  spices  in 
'the  sam^way  as  the  true  Pimento.  A  considerable 
number  yield  pleasant  edible  fruits,  among  which 
are  the  Pomegranate,  the  Guava,  species  of  the 
genus  Eugenia,  and  some  species  of  myrtle. 

MYRTLE  {Myrtus),  a  genus  of  Myrtacem,  having 
the  limb  of  the  calyx  4— 5-parted,  4—5  petals, 
numerous  free  stamens,  an  almost  globose  germen, 
and  a  2 — 3-ceIled  berry,  crowned  with  the  limb  of 
the  calyx,  and  containing  kidney-shaped  seeds.  The 
leaves  are  opposite  and  marked  with  pellucid  dots ; 
the  flower-stalks  are  axillary,  and  generally  one- 
flowered.  The  Common  M.  (M.  communis)  is  well 
known  as  a  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  or  a  tree  of 
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moderate  size,  with  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  aU 
the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  often  forming  thickets, 
which  sometimes  occur  even  within  the  reach  of 
the  sea-spray.  The  leaves  are  ovate  or  lanceolate, 
varying  much  in  breadth.  They  are  astringent  and 
aromatic,  containing  a  volatile  oil,  and  were  used 
in  medicine  by  the  ancients  as  a,  stimulant.  The 
berries  are  also  aromatic,  and  are  used  in  medicine  in 


Myrtle  (Myrtus  communis) : 
1,  flower  of  Myrtle,  cut  vertically  ;  2,  Slyrtle  in  flower. 

Greece  and  India.  A  M.  wine,  called  Myrtidanum, 
is  made  in  Tuscany.  M.  bark  is  used  for  tanning  in 
many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  M.  was  sacred  to  Venus,  as  the  symbol 
of  youth  and  beauty,  was  much  used  in  festivals, 
and  was,  as  it  still  is,  often  mentioned  in  poetry. 
The  M.  endures  the  winters  of  Britain  only  in  the 
mildest  situations  in  the  south. — The  Small-leaved 
M.  of  Peru  {M.  micropliylla)  has  red  berries  of  the 
size  of  a  pea,  of  a  pleasant  flavour  and  sugary 
sweetness.  Those  of  the  Luma  (M.  luma)  axe  also 
palatable,  and  are  eaten  in  Chili ;  as  are  those 
of  the  Downy  M.  (M.  tomentosa),  on  the  NeUgherry 
Hills;  and  those  of  the  White-berkied  M.  {M. 
leucocarpa),  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
Common  M.,  in  Greece  and  Syria.  The  berries  of 
this  species  or  variety  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Common  M.,  and  have  a  very  pleasant  taste  and 
smell. — Avery  humble  species  of  M.  {M.  nummularia) 
spreads  over  the  ground  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  as 
thyme  does  in  Britain. 

MYRTLE-WAX.     See  "Wax. 

MY'SIS,  a  genus  of  podophthalmous  (stalk-eyed) 
crustaceans,  of  the  order  Stomapoda,  much  resem- 
bling the  common  shrimps  in  form,  although  differing 
from  them  in  the  external  position  of  the  giUs.  They 
are  often  called  Opossum  Shrimps,  because  the  last 
two  feet  are  furnished  with  an  appendage,  which  in 
the  female  forms  a  large  pouch,  and  in  this  the  eggs 
are  received  after  they  leave  the  ovary,  and  are 
retained  till  the  young  acquire  a  form  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  parent,  when  the  whole  brood  are  at 
once  set  free  into  the  ocean.  Species  of  M.  are 
found  on  the  British  shores,  but  they  are  far  more 
abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  where  they  form  no 
small  part  of  the  food  of  whales,  and  of  many  fishes, 
particularly  of  different  species  of  salmon. 

MYSO'RE,  or  MAISUR,  a  raj  or  principality  of 
Southern  India,  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
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government,  in  lat.  11°  35'— 15°  N.,  and  in  long. 
74"  45'— 78°  45'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  British  oollectorate  of  Dharwar,  and  otherwise 
surronnded  by  districts  belonging  to  the  Madi'as 
presidency.  The  area  is  27,000  square  miles ;  the 
pop.  in  1859—1860  was  3,822,033,  and  its  gross 
revenue  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  £958,460. 
M.  is  an  extensive  table-laud,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  about  2000  feet,  and  with  a  slope 
principally  toward  the  north  and  north-east.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Cauvery,  flowing  south-east, 
and  the  Tungabhadro,  the  Hugri,  and  the  Pennar 
flowing  north  and  north-east.  The  cUmate  of 
the  higher  districts  is  dimng  a  great  portion  of 
the  year  healthy  and  pleasant.  Besides  the  common 
grains,  the  province  produces  cinnamon,  pepper, 
cardamoms,  coffee,  raw  silk,  cotton,  the  betel- nut,  and 
sago-palm.  Since  1832,  the  control  of  the  country 
has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
the  government  is  administered  by  a  British  com- 
missioner. Chief  town,  Mysore.  For  the  history 
of  M.,  see  articles  Hydeb  Ali,  Tippoo  Sahib, 
and  luDiA. 

MYSORE,  or  MAISTJE,  a  city  of  India,  the  seat 
of  a  British  residency,  capital  of  the  territory,  and  of 
the  subdivision  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  amid 
picturesque  scenery  on  a  declivity  formed  by  two 
parallel  ranges  of  elevated  ground  rimning  north 
and  south,  245  miles  west-south-west  of  Madras, 
lat.  12°  19'  N.,  long.  76°  42'  E.  The  houses  are  gene- 
rally built  of  teak,  and  among  the  chief  edifices  are 
the  British  residency  and  church.  The  fort  is 
quadrangular  in  form,  three  of  its  sides  being  450 
yards  in  length,  and  the  remaining  side  longer. 
The  rajah's  palace,  occupying  three  sides  of  the 
interior  fort,  contains  a  magnificent  chair  or  throne 
of  gold.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  not  healthy ; 
fevers  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Carpets  are 
manufactured.    Pop.  65,000. 

MY'STAGOGUE  (G-r.  mM«fes,_an  initiated 
person,  and  ago,  I  lead),  the  name  in  the  Greek 
religious  system  of  the  priest  whose  duty  it  was  to 
direct  the  preparations  of  the  candidates  for  initia- 
tion in  the  several  mysteries,  as  well  as  to  conduct 
the  ceremonial  of  initiation.  It  was  sometimes 
applied  by  a  sort  of  analogy  to  the  class  of  profes- 
sional cjqerojii,  who  in  ancient,  as  stiU  in  modern 
times,  undertook  to  shew  to  strangers  newly  arrived 
in  a  city  the  noteworthy  objects  which  it  contained ; 
but  the  foruier  meaning  is  its  primitive  one,  and 
formed  the  ground  of  the  application  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Christian  church,  to  the  catechists  or 
other  clergy  who  prepared  candidates  for  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries,  or  sacraments,  of  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, and  the  eucharist,  especially  the  last.  In 
this  sense,  the  word  is  constantly  used  by  the 
fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries;  and  in  the 
well-known  lectures  of  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
although  all  were  addressed  to  candidates  for  the 
mysteries,  some  for  baptism,  and  some  for  the 
eucharist,  it  is  only  to  the  lectures  addressed  to  the 
latter  that  the  name  mystagogic  is  applied.  This 
distinction  was  connected  with  the  well-known 
Discipline  of  the  Secret;  and  it  appears  to  have 
ceased  with  the  abolition  or  gradual  disuse  of  that 
discipline. 

MYSTERIES  (Gr.  from  muo,  to  close  the  lips  or 
eyes),  also  called  Teletai,  Orgia,  or,  in  Latin,  Initia, 
designate  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  in  ancient, 
chiefly  Greek  and  Roman  religions,  only  known  to, 
and  practised  by,  congregations  of  certain  initiated 
men  and  women,  at  appomted  seasons,  and  in  strict 
seclusion.  The  origin,  as  weE  as  the  real  purport  of 
these  mysteries,  which  take  no  unimportant  place 
among  the  religious  festivals  of  the  classical  period, 
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and  which,  in  their  ever-changing  nature,  designate 
various  phases  of  religious  development  in  the 
antique  world,  is  all  but  unknown.  It  does  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  the  vague  speculations  of  modern  times 
on  the  subject  were  an  echo  of  the  manifold  inter- 
pretations of  the  various  acts  of  the  mysteries  given 
by  the  priests  to  the  inquiring  disciple — according  to 
the  lights  of  the  former  or  the  latter.  Some  inves- 
tigators, themselves  not  entirely  free  from  certain 
mystic  influences  (like  Creuzer  and  others),  have 
held  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  misty  orb  around 
a  kernel  of  pure  light,  the  bright  rays  of  which  were 
too  strong  for  the  eyes  of  the  multitude;  that,  in 
fact,  they  hid  under  an  outward  garb  of  mummery 
a  certain  portion  of  the  real  and  eternal  truth  of 
religion,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been  derived 
from  some  primeval,  or,  perhaps,  the  Mosaic  revela- 
tion ;  if  it  could  not  be  traced  to  certain  (or  uncer- 
tain) Egyptian,  Indian,  or  generally  Eastern  sources. 
To  this  kind  of  hazy  talk,  however  (which  we  only 
mention  because  it  is  still  repeated  every  now  and 
then),  the  real  and  thorough  investigations  begun 
by  Lobeck,  and  still  pursued  by  many  competent 
scholars  ^in  our  own  day,  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
put  an  end.  There  cannot  be  anything  more 
ahen  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity  than  a  hidmg  of  abstract  truths  and 
occult  wisdom  under  rites  and  formulas,  songs  and 
dances ;  and,  in  fact,  the  mysteries  were  anything 
but  exclusive,  either  with  respect  to  sex,  age,  or 
rank,  in  point  of  initiation.  It  was  only  the  specu- 
lative tendency  of  later  times,  when  Polytheism 
was  on  the  wane,  that  tried  to  symbolise  and 
allegorise  these  obscure,  and  partly  imported  cere- 
monies, the  bulk  of  which  had  undoubtedly  sprung 
from  the  midst  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  themselves  in 
prehistoric  times,  and  which  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent and  to  celebrate  certain  natural  phenomena  in 
the  visible  creation.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
deny  that  some  more  refined  minds  may  at  a  very 
early  period  have  endeavoured  to  impart  a  higher 
sense  to  these  wondrous  performances ;  but  these 
can  only  be  considered  as  soHtary  instances.  The 
very  fact  of  their  having  to  be  put  down  in  later 
days  as  public  nuisances  in  Rome  herself,  speaks 
volumes  against  the  occult  wisdom  inculcated  in 
secret  assemblies  of  men  and  women. 

The  mysteries,  as  such,  consisted  of  purifications, 
sacriflcial  offerings,  processions,  songs,  dances, 
dramatic  performances,  and  the  like.  The  mystic 
formulas  (Deihnumena,  Dromena,  Legomena,  the 
latter  including  the  Liturgies,  &c.)  were  held  deep 
secrets,  and  could  only  be  communicated  to  those 
who  had  passed  the  last  stage  of  preparation 
in  the  mystagogue's  hand.  The  hold  which  the 
nightly  secrecy  of  these  meetings,  together  with 
their  extraordinary  worship,  must  naturally  have 
taken  upon  minds  more  fresh  and  childlike  than 
OUT  advanced  ages  can  boast  of,  was  increased  by 
all  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  effects  of 
light  and  sound  which  the  priests  could  command. 
Mysterious  voices  were  heard  singing,  whispering, 
and  sighing  all  around,  lights  gleamed  in  manifold, 
colours  from  above  and  below,  fagures  appeared  and 
disappeared ;  the  mimic,  the  tonic,  the  plastic — all 
the  arts,  in  fact,  were  taxed  to  their  very  utmost  to 
make  these  performances  (the  nearest  approach  to 
which,  in  this  country,  is  furnished  by  transfor- 
mation-scenes, or  sensation-dramas  in  general)  as 
attractive  and  profitable  (to  the  priests)  as  could 
be.  As  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  plots 
of  these  Mysteries  as  scenic  representations,  they 
generally  brought  the  stories  of  the  special  gods  or 
goddesses  before  the  spectator — their  births^  suffer- 
ings, deaths,  and  resurrections.  Many  were  the 
outward  symbols  used,  of  which  such  as  the  Phallus, 
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the  Xkyrsus,  Flower  Baskets,  Mystic  Boxes,  in 
connection  witli  special  deities,  told  more  or  less 
their  own  tale,  although  the  meanings  supplied  by 
later  ages,  from  the  Neo-platonists  to  our  own  day, 
are  varions,  and  often  very  amazing.  The  most 
important  Mysteries  were,  in  historical  times,  those 
of  Eleusis  and  the  Thesmophorian,  both  representing 
— each  from  a  different  point  of  view — the  rape  of 
Proserpina,  and  Oeres's  search  for  her :  the  Thesmo- 
phorian mysteries  being  also  in  a  manner  connected 
with  the  Dionysian  worship.  There  were  further 
those  of  Zeus  of  Crete — derived  from  a  very  remote 
period — of  Bacchus  himself,  of  Cybele,  and  Aphro- 
dite— ^the  two  latter  with  reference  to  the  Mystery  of 
Propagation,  but  celebrated  in  diametrically  opposed 
ways,  the  former  culminating  in  the  self -mutilation 
of  the  worshipper,  the  latter  in  prostitution.  Fur- 
ther, the  Mysteries  of  Orpheus,  who  in  a  certain 
degree  was  considered  the  founder  of  all  mysteries. 
Nor  were  the  other  gods  and  goddesses  forgotten  : 
Hera,  Minerva,  Diana,  Hecate,  nay,  foreign  gods 
like  Mithras  (q.  v.),  and  the  like,  had  their  due 
secret  solemnities  all  over  the  classical  soil,  and 
whithersoever  Greek  (and  partly  Eoman)  colonists 
took  their  Lares  and  Penates  all  over  the  antique 
world.  The  beginning  of  the  reaction  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  men,  against  this  mostly  gross  and 
degenerated  kind  of  veneration  of  natural  powers 
and  instincts,  is  marked  by  the  period  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems  ;  and  when  towards  the  end  of  the 
classical  periods,  the  mysteries  were  no  longer 
secret,  but  pubhc  orgies  of  the  most  shameless  kind, . 
their  days  were  numbered.  The  most  subtle  meta- 
physicians, allegorise  and  symbolise  as  they  might, 
failed  in  reviving  them,  and  in  restoring  them  to 
whatever  primeval  dignity  there  might  have  once 
been  inherent  in  them. 

MY'STERIES  and  MIEACLB-PLAYS  were 
dramas  founded  on  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old 
and'  New  Testaments,  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
performed  during  the  middle  ages,  first  in  churches, 
and  afterwards  in  the  streets  on  fixed  or  movable 
stages.  Mysteries  were  properly  taken  from  biblical 
and  miracle-plays  from  legendary  subjects,  but  this 
distinction  in  nomenclature  was  not  always  strictly 
adhered  to.  We  have  an  extant  specimen  of  the 
religious  play  of  a  date  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  ages  in  the  Christos  Paschon,  assigned,  some- 
what questionably,  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
written  va.  4th  o.  Greek.  Next  come  six  Latin  plays 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
by  Koswitha,  a  nun  of  Gandersheim,  in  Saxony, 
wbich,  though  not  very  artistically  constructed, 
possess  considerable  dramatic  power  and  interest; 
they  have  been  lately  published  at  Paris,  with 
a  French  translation.  The  performers  were  at 
first  the  clergy  and  choristers,  afterwards  any 
layman  might  participate.  The  earhest  recorded 
performance  of  a  miracle-play  took  place  in  Eng- 
Isind.  Matthew  Paris  relates  that  Geoffrey,  after- 
wards Abbot  of  St  Albans,  while  a  secular,  exkibited 
at  Dunstable  the  miracle-play  of  St  Catherine,  and 
borrowed  copes  from  St  Albans  to  dress  his  cha- 
racters. This  must  have  been  at  the  end  of  the 
11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Fitzstephen, 
in  his  Life  of  Thomas  d,  Becket,  1183  A.D.,  describes 
with  approval  the  representation  in  London  of  the 
sTifferings  of  the  saints  and  miracles  of  the  confessors. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Corpus  Christi  festival 
by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1264,  miracle-plays  became 
one  of  its  adjuncts,  and  every  considerable  town 
had  a  fraternity  for  their  performance.  Throughout 
the  15th  and  following  centuries,  they  continued 
in  full  force  in  England,  and  are  mentioned,  some- 
times approvingly,  sometimes  disapprovingly,  by 
contemporary  writer?.    Designed  at  first  as  a  means 


of  religious  instruction  for  the  people,  they  had 
long  before  the  Reformation  so  rar  departed  from 
theur  original  character,  as  to  be  mixed  up  in  many 
instances  with  buffoonery  and  irreverence,  inten- 
tional or  unintentional,  and  to  be  the  means  of 
inducing  contempt  rather  than  respect  for  the 
church  and  religion.  Remarkable  collections  exist 
of  English  mysteries  and  miracles  of  the  15th  c, 
Icnown  as  the  Chester,  the  Coventry,  and  the 
Towuley  plays.  The  first  two  have  been  published 
by  the  Shakspeare  Society,  and  the  other  by  the 
Surtees  Society.  The  Townley  mysteries  are  full  of 
the  burlesque  element,  and  oontaiu  many  curious 
illustrations  of  contemporary  manners. 

Out  of  the  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  sprang  a 
third  class  of  religious  plays  called  Morahties,  in 
which  allegorical  personifacations  of  the  Virtues  and 
Vices  were  introduced  as  dramatis  personce.  These 
personages  at  first  only  took  part  in  the  play  along 
with  the  scriptural  or  legendary  characters,  but 
afterwards  entirely  superseded  them.  The  oldest 
known  English  compositions  of  this  kind  are  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VI. ;  they  are  more  elaborate  and 
less  interesting  than  the  miracle-plays.  Moralities 
continued  in  fashion  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  were  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  regular 
drama. 

Miracles  and  mysteries  were  as  popular  in  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  as  in  England.  A  piece 
of  the  kind  yet  extant,  composed  in  France  in  the 
11th  c,  is  entitled  the  Mystery  of  the  Wiseand  Foolish 
Virgins,  and  written  partly  in  the  Proven9al  dialect 
and  partly  in  Latin.  A  celebrated  fraternity,  called 
theConfrSrie  de  la  Passion,  founded  in  Paris  in  1350, 
had  a  monopoly  for  the  performance  of  mysteries 
and  miracle-plays,  which  were  of  such  a  length, 
that  the  exhibition  of  each  occupied  several  days. 
A  large  number  of  the  French  mysteries  of  the  14th 
c.  are  extant.  In  the  alpine  districts  of  Germany, 
miracle-plays  were  composed  and  acted  by  the 
peasants :  these  peasant-plays  had  less  regularity 
in  their  dramatic  form,  were  often  interspersed 
with  songs  and  processions ;  and  in  their  union 
of  simplicity  with  high-wrought  feeling  were  most 
characteristic  of  a  people  in  whom  the  reli- 
gious and  dramatic  element  are  both  so  largely 
developed.  In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  they 
began  to  partake  to  a  limited  extent  of  the 
burlesque,  which  had  brought  miracle-plays  into 
disrepute  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  hostility  of 
the  reformers  was  what  suppressed  these  exhibi- 
tions. The  fathers  of  the  Reformation  shewed  no 
unfriendly  feeling  towards  them.  Luther  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  they  often  did  more  good  and 
produced  more  impression  than  sermons.  The  most 
direct  encouragement  was  given  to  them  by  the 
founders  of  the  Swedish  Protestant  Church,  and  by 
the  earlier  Lutheran  bishops,  Swedish  and  Danish. 
The  authorship  of  one  drama  of  the  kind  is  as- 
signed to  Grotius.  In  England,  the  greatest  check 
they  received  was  from  the  rise  of  the  secular 
drama ;  yet  they  continued  to  be  occasionally  per- 
formed in  the  times  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  first  sketch  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  was  a  sacred  drama;  where  the 
opening  speech  was  Satan's  Address  to  the  Sim. 
A  degenerate  rehc  of  the  miracle-play  may  yet  be 
traced  in  some  remote  districts  of  England,  where 
the  sto'ry  of  St  George,  the  dragon,  and  Beelzebub,  is 
rudely  represented  by  the  peasantry.  Strange  to 
say,  it  was  in  the  Cathohc  south  of  Germany,  where 
these  miracle-plays  and  mysteries  had  preserved 
most  of  their  old  religious  character,  that  the 
severest  blow  was  levelled  against  them.  Even 
there,  they  had  begun  to  be  tainted  to  a  limited 
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extent  witli  the  burlesque  element,  which  had 
brought  them  into  (Jisrepute  elsewhere.  In  1779,  a 
manifesto  was  issued  by  the  Prince-archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  condemning  them,  and  prohibiting  their 
performance,  on  the  ground  of  their  ludicrous  mixture 
of  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  the  frequent  bad 
acting  in  the  serious  parts,  the  distraction  of  the 
lower  orders  from  more  edifying  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  scandal  arising  from  the  exposure  of 
sacred  subjects  to  the  ridicule  of  freethinkers.  This 
ecclesiastical  denunciation  was  followed  by  vigorous 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  in 
Austria  and  Bavaria.  One  exception  was  made  to 
the  general  suppression.  In  1633,  the  villagers  of 
Oberammergau,  in  the  Bavarian  highlands,  on  the 
cessation  of  a  plague  which  desolated  the  surround- 
ing country,  had  vowed  to  perform  every  tenth 
year  the  Passion  of  Our  Saviour,  out  of  gratitude, 
and  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction ;  a  vow  which 
had  ever  since  been  regularly  observed.  The  plead- 
ing of  a  deputation  of  Ammergau  peasants  with 
Max.  Joseph  of  Bavaria  saved  their  mystery  from 
the  general  condemnation,  on  condition  of  every- 
thing that  could  ofifend  good  taste  being  expunged. 
It  was  then  and  afterwards  somewhat  remodelled, 
and  is  perhaps  the  only  mystery  or  miracle-play 
which  has  survived  to  the  present  day.  The  last 
performance  took  place  in  1860.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  secluded  village,  long  noted  for  their  skill  in 
carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  have  a  rare  union  of 
artistic  cultivation  with  perfect  simplicity.  Their 
familiarity  with  sacred  subjects  is  even  beyond 
what  is  usual  in  the  alpine  part  of  Germany,  and 
the  spectacle  seems  still  to  be  looked  on  with  feel- 
ings much  like  those  with  which  it  was  originally 
conceived.  What  would  elsewhere  appear  impious, 
is  to  the  alpine  peasants  devout  and  edifying.  The 
personator  of  Christ  considers  his  part  an  act  of 
religious  worship ;  he  and  the  other  principal  per- 
formers are  said  to  be  selected  for  their  holy  life, 
and  consecrated  to  their  work  with  prayer.  The 
players,  about  500  in  number,  are  exclusively  the 
villagers,  who,  though  they  have  no  artistic  instruc- 
tion except  from  the  parish  priest,  act  their  parts 
with  no  little  dramatic  power,  and  a  delicate 
appreciation  of  character.  The  New  Testament 
narrative  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  only  legendary 
addition  to  it  being  the  St  Veronica  handkerchief. 
The  acts  alternate  with  tableaux  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  choral  odes.  Many  thousands  of 
the  peasantry  are  attracted  by  the  spectacle  from 
all  parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  among  whom 
the  same  earnest  and  devout  demeanour  prevails  as 
among  the  performers.  Hays  of  a  humbler  descrip- 
tion, from  subjects  in  legendary  or  sacred  history, 
are  not  unfrequently  got  up  by  the  villagers  around 
Innsbruck,  which  shew  a  certain  rude  dramatic 
talent,  though  not  comparable  to  what  is  exhibited 
at  Ammergau.  Girls  very  generally  represent  both 
the  male  and  female  characters. 

MY'STICISM  (Gr.  mustikos,  mystical),  a  term 
used  with  considerable  vagueness,  but  implying  that 
general  tendency  in  religion  to  higher  and  more 
intimate  communication  with  the  Divine,  to  which, 
in  most  religions,  ancient  and  modern,  certain  indi- 
viduals or  classes  have  laid  claim.  In  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  in  the  Eastern  systems,  from 
which  that  pliilosophy  is  derived,  the  human  soul 
being  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  it 
is  held  to  be  the  great  end  of  life  to  free  the  soul 
from  the  embarrassment  and  mental  darkness  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  material  trammels  of  the  body 
in  which  it  is  imprisoned.  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
end,  two  very  opposite  courses  were  adopted :  the 
first,  that  of  spiritual  purification,  partly  by  repress- 
ing the  natural  appetites  and  weakening  the  sensual 
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impulses  by  corporeal  austerities,  partly  by  elevat- 
ing the  soul  through  intense  contemplation  and 
withdrawal  from  the  outward  objects  of  sense ;  the 
other,  that  of  regarding  the  soul  as  superior  to  the 
body,  independent  of  its  animal  impulses,  incapable, 
from  its  higher  origin,  of  being  affected  by  its  out- 
ward actions,  or  sullied  by  contact  with  the  corrup- 
tion in  which  its  lower  nature  might  love  to  wallow. 
A  similar  element  of  M.,  which,  in  truth,  must  form 
in  some  sense  a  constituent  of  every  religious  system, 
is  traceable  in  the  early  doctrinal  history  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  career  of  Christian  M.  also  divides 
itself  into  the  same  twofold  course.  Among  the 
early  sects  external  to  the  church,  we  trace  the 
first  in  the  system  of  Tatian  and  of  the  Eucratites, 
while  the  second  finds  its  parallel  in  the  Syrian 
Gnostics,  in  Carpocrates,  Bardisaues,  and  in  one 
form  at  least  of  the  Nicolaitic  heresy.  Within  the 
Christian  church  there  never  has  been  wanting  a 
continuous  manifestation  of  the  mystical  element. 
The  language  of  St  Paul  in  Gal.  ii.  20,  and  in  2d 
Cor.  xii.  2,  and  many  expressions  in  the  Apocalypse, 
may  be  taken  as  the  exponents  of  Christian  M., 
the  highest  aspiration  of  which  has  ever  been 
towards  that  state  in  which  the  Christian  '  no  longer 
liveth,  but  Christ  liveth  in  him.'  And  although  no 
regular  scheme  of  M.  can  be  found  in  the  early 
Fathers,  yet  the  writings  of  Hermas  the  Shepherd, 
the  Epistles  of  St  Ignatius,  the  works  of  St  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  the  Expositions  of  Origen,  and  above 
all,  the  Confessions  of  St  Augustine,  abound  with 
outpourings  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism. 
It  is  curious  that  the  first  systematic  exposition  of  its 
principles  is  said  to  be  in  the  works  of  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
days  of  the  Scholastics  that  it  received  its  fuU  devel- 
opment, when  the  mystic  life  was  resolved  into  its 
three  stages,  viz.,  of  Purification,  of  Illumination, 
and  of  Ecstatic  Union  with  God  and  Absorption  in 
Divine  Contemplation.  It  was  upon  the  explanation 
of  this  third  stage  that  the  great  division  of  the 
medieval  mystic  schools  mainly  turned;  some  of 
them  explaining  the  union  with  God  in  a  pantheistic 
or  semipantheistic  sense,  and  thereby  annihilating 
the  individual  will,  and  almost  the  personal  action 
of  man  in  the  state  of  ecstasy ;  others,  with  St 
Bernard,  fully  preserving  both  the  individuality  and 
the  freedom  of  man,  even  in  the  highest  spiritual 
communication  with  his  Creator.  Of  the  former, 
many,  as  the  Hesychasts  (q.  v.)  in  the  Greek  Church, 
and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Beghards  in  the  Latin,  drew  from  these  mystical 
doctrines  the  most  revolting  moral  consequences ;  in 
others,  as  Tauler,  Kuysbroek,  Ekkart,  the  error  does 
not  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  the  sphere  of  specula- 
tion. The  writings  of  Thomas  §.  Kempis  (q.  v.),  of 
St  Catherine  of  Siena,  of  St  John  of  the  Cross,  and 
of  St  Teresa,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  most 
characteristic  representations  of  the  more  modem 
form  of  the  traditionary  M.  which  has  come  down 
from  the  mystics  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  later  history  of  M.  in  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  win  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Fbnelon, 
Madame  Guyon,-  Molinos,  and  Quietism.  The 
most  remarkable  followers  of  the  same  or  kindred 
doctrines  in  the  Protestant  communions  are  Jacob 
Bohmer  of  Gorlitz,  Emmanuel  Swedeuborg  (q.  v.), 
and  the  celebrated  WiUiam  Law  (q.  v.). 

MYTH  AND  MYTHO'LOGY.  The  word  myth 
(Gr.  mytJios),  originally  signified  speech  or  discourse, 
and  was  identical  with  the  word  logos.  After  the  age 
of  Pindar  and  Herodotus,  however,  it  came  to  be 
synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  fdbula,  fable  or 
legend.  According  to  the  present  use  of  our  language, 
a  myth  is  an  idea  or  fancy  presented  in  the  historical 
form ;  and  though,  of  course,  any  fiction  at  any  time 
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an  this  shape  might  be  called  a  myth,  yet  by  usage 
the  word  is  confined  to  those  fictions  made  in  the 
early  periods  of  a  people's  existence,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  their  religious  belief,  and  generally  their 
oldest  traditions,  in  an  attractive  form.  The  tendency 
to  create  myths  in  this  way  seems  inherent  in  every 
people;  certainly  there  is  no  people  so  sunk  into 
the  brute  as  to  be  without  them.  A  myth  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  an  allegory ;  the  one  being  an 
unconscious  act  of  the  popular  mind  at  an  early 
stage  of  society,  the  other  a  conscious  act  of  the 
individual  mind  at  any  stage  of  social  progress.  The 
parables  of  the  New  Testament  are  allegorical ;  so 
are  ^sop's  Fables ;  no  one  mistakes  them  for 
realities ;  they  are  known  to  have  been  invented  for 
a  special  didactic  purpose,  and  so  received.  But 
the  peoxiliarity  of  myths  is,  that  they  are  not  only 
conceived  in  the  narrative  form,  but  generally  taken 
for  real  narrations  by  the  people  to  whom  they 
belong,  so  long  at  least  as  they  do  not  pass  a  certain 
stage  of  intellectual  culture.  Even  myths  of  which 
the  allegorical  significance  is  pretty  plain,  such  as 
the  well-known  Greek  myth  of  Prometheus  and 
Epimetheus,  were  received  as  facts  of  early  tradition 
by  the  Greeks.  Myths  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes,  of  which  the  first  and  most  important  is  the 
theological  and  moraL  The  oldest  theology  of  all 
nations  is  in  the  form  of  myths ;  hence  the  great 
importance  of  mythological  study,  now  universally 
recognised ;  for  it  is  not  occupied  merely  or  mainly 
with  strange'  fancies  and  marvellous  fictions, 
invented  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  but  contains 
the  fimdamental  ideas  belonging  to  the  moral  and 
religious  nature  of  man  as  they  have  been  embodied 
by  the  imaginative  faculty  of  the  most  favoured 
races.  It  is  this  dominance  of  the  imagination,  so 
characteristic  of  the  early  stages  of  society,  which 
gives  to  myth  its  peculiar  dramatic  expression,  and 
stamps  the  popular  creed  of  all  nations  with  the 
character  of  a  poetry  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  God. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  myth-produc- 
ing faculty  exercises  itself  with  exuberance  only 
under  the  polytheistic  form  of  religion ;  for  there 
only  does  a  sufficient  number  of  celestial  personages 
exist,  whose  attributes  and  actions  may  be  exhi- 
bited in  a  narrative  form ;  there  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  prevent  even  a  monotheistic  people  from 
exhibiting  certain  great  ideas  of  their  faith  in  a 
narrative  form,  so  as  by  prosaic  minds  to  be  taken 
for  literal  historical  facts.  But  besides  strictly 
theological  myths,  there  are  physical  myths,  that 
is,  fictions  representing  the  most  striking  ap- 
pearances and  changes  of  external  nature  in  the 
form  of  poetical  history ;  in  which  view,  the 
connection  of  legends  about  giants,  chimeras,  &c., 
with  regions  marked  by  peculiar  volcanic  phenomena, 
has  been  often  remarked.  It  is  difficult'  indeed,  in 
polytheistic  religions,  to  draw  any  strict  fine  between 
physical  and  theological  myths  ;  as  the  divinity  of 
all  the  operations  of  nature  is  the  first  postulate  of 
polytheism,  and  every  physical  phenomenon  becomes 
the  manifestation  of  a  god.  Again,  though  it  may 
appear  a  contradiction,  there  are  historical  myths; 
that  is,  marvellous  legends  about  persons,  who  may 
with  probability  be  supposed  to  have  actually 
existed.  So  intermingled,  indeed,  is  fact  with  fable 
in  early  times,  that  there  must  always  be  a  kind  of 
debatable  land  between  plain  theolbgical  myth  and 
recognised  historical  fact.  This  land  is  occupied 
by  what  are  called  the  heroic  myths ;  that  is, 
legends  about  heroes,  concerning  whom  it  may  often 
be  doubtful  whether  they,  are  merely  a  sort  of 
inferior,  and  more  human-hie  gods,  or  only  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  powers  whom  the  popular  ima- 
gination has  elevated  into  demi-gods. 
The  scientific  study  of  mythology  commenced  with 


the  ancient  nations  who  produced  it,  specially 
with  the  acute  and  speculative  Greeks.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Greek  people,  indeed — of  whom  we 
have  a  characteristic  type  in  the  traveller  Pausanias 
— accepted  their  oldest  legends,  in  the  mass,  as 
divine  and  hutaian  facts ;  but  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Euripides,  or  even  before  his  day  in  the  case  of 
the  Sicilians,  Epicharmus  and  Empedooles,  we  find 
that  philosophers  and  poets  had  begun  to  identify 
Jove  with  the  upper  sky,  Apollo  with  the  sun,  Juno 
with  the  nether  atmosphere,  and  so  forth ;  that 
is,  they  interpreted  their  mythology  as  a  theo- 
logy and  poetry  of  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  prevalent  view  among  all  the  more 
reflective  and  phUosophical  heathens  (who  were  not, 
like  Xenophon,  orthodox  believers)  up  from  the 
age  of  Pericles,  450  B.  c,  to  the  establishment  of 
(Siristianity.  But  there  was  an  altogether  opposite 
view,  which  arose  at  a  later  period,  under  less 
genial  circumstances,  and  exercised  no  small  influ- 
ence both  on  Greek  and  Eoman  writers.  This  view 
was  first  prominently  put  forth  by  Euhemerus,  a 
Messenian,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  and 
consisted  in  the  flat  prosaic  assertion,  that  the  gods, 
equally  with  the  heroes,  were  originally  mjn,  and 
all  the  tales  about  them  only  human  facts  sublimed 
and  elevated  by  the  imagination  of  pious  devotees. 
This  view  seemed  to  derive  strong  support  from  the 
known  stories  about  the  birth  and  death  of  the  gods, 
specially  of  Jove  in  Crete ;  and  the  growing  sceptical 
tendencies  of  the  scientific  school  at  Alexandria, 
were  of  course  favourable  to  the  promulgation  of 
such  views.  The  work  of  Euhemerus  accordingly 
obtained  a  wide  circulation ;  and  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  went  to  nourish  that  crass  form  of 
religious  scepticism  which  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  Koman  genius  at 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  Historians,  like  Diodorus, 
gladly  adopted  an  interpretation  of  the  popular 
mythology  which  promised  to  swell  their  stores  of 
reliable  material ;  the  myths  accordingly  were  cooUy 
emptied  of  the  poetic  soul  which  inspired  them, 
and  the  early  traditions  of  the  heroic  ages  were  set 
forth  as  plain  history,  with  a  grave  sobriety  equally 
opposed  to  sound  criticism,  natural  piety,  and  good 
taste. 

In  modern  times,  the  Greek  mjrthology  has  again 
formed  the  basis  of  much  speculation  on  -fiie  character 
of  myths  and  the  general  laws  of  mythical  interpre- 
tation. The  first  tendency  of  modem  Christian 
scholars,  following  the  track  long  before  taken  by 
the  fathers,  was  to  refer  all  Greek  mythology  to  a 
corruption  of  Old  Testament  doctrine  and  history. 
Of  this  system  of  interpreting  myths,  we  have 
examples  in  Vossius,  in  the  learned  and  fanciful 
works  of  Bryant  and  Faber,  and  very  recently, 
though  with  more  pious  and  poetic  feeling,  in  Glad- 
stone. But  the  Germans,  who  have  taken  the  lead 
here,  as  in  other  regions  of  combined  research  and 
speculation,  have  long  ago  given  up  this  ground  as 
untenable,  and  have  introduced  the  rationd  method 
of  interpreting  every  system  of  myths,  in  the  first 
place,  according  to  the  peculiar  laws  traceable  in  its 
own  genius  and  growth.  Groimd  was  broken  in  this 
department  by  Heyne,  whose  views  have  been 
tested,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  a.  great  number 
of  learned,  ingenious,  and  philosophical  writers 
among  his  own  countrymen,  specially  by  Buttmann, 
Voss,  Creuzer,  Miiller,  Welcker,  Gerhard,  and  PreUer. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  Germans  is  to  start — as 
Wordsworth  does  in  his  Excursion,  book  iv. — from 
the  position  of  a  devout  imaginative  contemplation 
of  nature,  in  which  the  myths  originated,  and  to 
trace  the  working  out  of  those  ideas,  in  different 
places  and  at  different  times,  with  the  most  critical 
research,  and  the  most  vivid  reconstruction.     If  in 
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this  work  they  have  given  birth  to  a  large  mass  of 
ingenious  nonsense  and  brilliant  guess-work,  there 
has  not  been  wanting  among  them  abxindance  of 
sober  judgment  and  sound  sense  to  counteract  such 
extravagances.  It  may  be  noticed  however,  as 
characteristic  of  their  over-speculative  intellect, 
that  they  have  a  tendency  to  briag  the  sway  of  theo- 
logical and  physical  symbols  down  into  a  region  of 
■what  appears  to  be  plain  historical  fact ;  so  that 
Achilles  becomes  a  water-god,  Peleus  a  mud-god, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  according  to  Forch- 
hammer,  a  poetical  geology  of  Thessaly  and  the 
Troad !  Going  to  the  opposite  extreme  from 
Euhemerus,  they  have  denied  the  existence  even  of 
deified  heroes ;  all  the  heroes  of  Greek  tradition, 
according  to  Uschold,  are  only  degraded  gods  ;  and 
generally  in  German  writers,  a  preference  of  tran- 
scendental to  simple  and  obvious  explanations  of 
myths  is  noticeable.  Creuzer,  some  of  whose  views 
had  been  anticipated  by  BlackweU,  in  Scotland, 
is  especially  remarkable  for  the  high  ground  of 
religious  and  philosophical  conception  on  which  he 
has  placed  the  interpretation  of  myths  ;  and  he  was 
also  the  first  who  directed  attention  to  the  oriental 
element  in  Greek  mythology — not,  indeed,  with 
sufficient  discrimiuation  in  many  cases,  but  to  the 
great  enrichment  of  mythological  material,  and  the 
enlargement  of  philosophical  survey.  In  the  most 
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recent  times,  by  uniting  the  excursive  method  of 
Creuzer  with  the  correction  supphed  by  the  more 
critical  method  of  0.  Muller  and  his  successors,  the 
science  of  comparative  mythology  has  been  launched 
into  existence  ;  and  specially  the  comparison  of  the 
earliest  Greek  mythology  with  the  sacred  legends  of 
the  Hindus,  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Max  Muller 
in  the  Oxford  Essays  (1836).  In  France,  the  views 
of  Euhemerus  were  propounded  by  Bauier  (1739); 
and  generally  the  French  scholars,  such  as  Eaoul 
Kochette  and  Petit  Badel  shew  a  distinct  national 
tendency  to  recognise  as  much  of  the  historical 
element  as  possible  in  mythology.  By  the  British 
scholars,  mythology  is  a  field  that  has  been  very 
soantUy  cultivated.  Besides  those  already  named, 
Payne  Knight,  Mackay,  Grote  iu  the  first  volumes 
of  his  history,  and  Keightley  are  the  only  names  of 
any  note,  and  their  works  can  in  nowise  compete 
in  originality,  extent  of  research,  in  discrimi- 
natiug  criticism,  or  in  largeness  of  view,  with  the 
productions  of  the  German  school.  The  best  for 
common  purposes  is  Keightley  ;  the  most  original, 
Payne  Knight.  On  the  special  mythologies  of  India, 
Rome,  Greece,  &c.,  information  will  be  found  under 
the  heads  of  the  respective  countries  to  which  they 
belong.  The  more  important  mythological  person- 
ages are  noticed  under  their  own  names ;  see 
Bacchus,  Jupiter,  Heecules,  &c. 
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THE  fourteentli  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet,  is  one  of  the 
nasal  liquids  of  the  lingual  class. 
See  Letters.  Its  Hebrew  (and 
Phcenioian)  name,  Nun,  signified 
&fish,  which  its  original  form  was 
probably  meant  to  represent.  N  is 
interchangeable  with  L  (q.  v.)  and  M,  as 
in  cofledt,  commingle,  corefer;  and  in 
•Ger.  ioden,  compared  with  Bng.  bottom. 
In  Latin,  this  letter  had  a  faint,  uncertain 
sound  at  the  end  of  words  and  in  some  other  posi- 
tions, especially  before  s.  This  accounts  for  words  in 
on  having  lost  the  n  in  the  nominative  case,  though 
retaining  it  in  the  oblique  cases,  as  homo,  Jiominis ; 
and  for  Greek  names  Uke  Platan  being  written 
without  the  final  n  in  Latin.  The  dull,  muffled 
pronunciation  of  n,  which  is  indicated  by  such 
words  as  consul,  censor,  testamento,  being  frequently 
spelled  cosul,  cesor,  testameto,  was  the  first  stage  of 
the  modern  French  nasal  n.  Before  a  guttural 
letter,  n  naturally  assumes  the  sound  of  ng,  as  bank. 
NAAS,  a  market  and  assize  town  of  Kildare 
County,  Ireland,  20^  miles  south-west  of  Dublin. 
The  population  in  1861  was  2959,  of  whom  2635 
were  Cathohos,  276  Protestants  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other  denomi- 
nations. The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  529. 
Having  been  anciently  the  seat  of  the  kings  of 
Leinster,  N.  was  early  occupied  by  the  English.  A 
parliament  was  held  in  it  in  1419,  and  it  obtained 
charters  successively  from  Henry  V.,  Ehzabeth,  and 
James  I.  At  present,  N.  is  a  place  of  little  trade, 
and  is  almost  entirely  without  manufactures.  It 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but 
was  disfranchised  at  the  Union.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
diocesan  school,  and  of  three  national  schools  (one  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  Roman  CathoUo  convent), 
containing  (1861)  732  pupils,  of  whom  359  are  boys, 
and  373  girls. 

NA'BOB,  or  NABAB,  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Naw6J)  (deputy),  was  the  title  belonging  to  the 
administrators,  under  the  Mogul  empire,  of  the 
separate  provinces  into  which  the  district  of  a 
Subahdar  (q.  v.)  was  divided.  The  title  was  con- 
tinued under  the  British  rule,  but  it  gradually  came 
to  be  applied  generally  to  natives  who  were  men  of 
wealth  and  consideration.  In  Europe,  and  especi- 
ally in  Britain,  it  is  applied  derisively  to  those  who, 
having  made  great  fortunes  in  the  Indies,  return 
to  their  native  country,  where  they  live  in  oriental 
splendour. 

NABONA'SSAE,  Eka  of,  was  the  starting-point 
of  Babylonian  chronology,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  of  Alexandria,  Berosus  and  others.  It  began 
with  the  accession  of  Nabonassar  to  the  throne — an 
event  calculated  (from  certain  astronomical  pheno- 
mena recorded  by  Ptolemy)  to  have  taken  place 
26th  February  747  B.  o. 

N  ABULU'S,  or  NABLU'S  (a  corruption  of  the  Gr. 
Neapolis,  New  City,  the  name  given  to  it  in  the  reign 


of  Vespasian),  anciently  called  Shechem  or  Siohbm, 
in  the  New  Testament  (John  iv.  5),  Sychae;  is 
a  town  of  Palestine,  possessing,  it  is  said,  '  the  only 
beautiful  site  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.'  It  lies 
between  Mount  Ebal  and  Mount  Gerizim,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  valley  of  Erd-M(ikhna,  and  has 
a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  8000 
to  14,000,  of  whom  about  500  are  Christians,  ISO 
Samaritans,  and  50  Jews;  the  rest  are  Moham- 
medans, fierce,  turbulent,  and  fanatical.  The  houses 
are  pretty  good,  but  the  streets  (as  usual  in  the  East) 
are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  filthy.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  soap,  cotton,  and  oil — the  soap-manu- 
factories are  large,  and  the  oil  ia  considered  the  best 
in  Syria. — See  Porter's  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  Stanley's  Palestine. 

NACKE.    See  Mother  oe  Peael. 

NA'DIR,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  that  point  in 
the  heavens  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
zenith,  so  that  the  zenith,  nadir,  and  centre  of  the 
earth  are  in  one  straight  Kne.  The  zenith  and 
nadir  form  the  poles  of  the  Horizon  (q.  v.).  See 
Zenith. 

NADIR  SHAH,  of  Persia,  belonged  to  the  Afshars, 
a  Turkish  tribe,  and  was  born  near  Kelat,  in  the 
centre  of  Khorassan,  Persia,  in  1688.  When  17 
years  old,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Usbeks, 
but  escaped  after  four  years  of  captivity;  entered 
the  service  of  the  governor  of  Khorassan,  and 
soon  obtained  high  promotion.  Having,  however, 
been  degraded  and  punished  for  some  real  or  sup- 
posed offence,  he  betook  himself  to  a  lawless  life, 
and  for  several  years  was  the  daring  leader  of  a 
band  of  3000  robbers,  who  levied  contributions 
from  almost  the  whole  of  Khorassan.  An  oppor- 
tunity having  occurred,  N.  seized  the  town  of  Kelat, 
and  gradually  extended  his  territorial  authority. 
Persia  was  at  this  tinle  ruled  by  Melek  Ashraf,  an 
Afghan  of  the  tribe  of  Ghilji,  whose  grinding 
tyranny  and  cruelty  produced  in  the  mind  of  every 
Persian  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  very  name  Afghan, 
which  exists  to  the  present  day.  N.  having  avowed 
his  intention  of  expelling  the  hated  race  from  the 
country,  and  restoring  the  Suffavean  dynasty,  num- 
bers flocked  to  his  standard,  and  Meshed,  Herat, 
and  all  Khorassan  were  speedily  reduced.  Ashraf, 
signally  defeated  in  several  engagements,  fled  before 
the  avenger,  who,  with  a  celerity  only  equalled  by 
its  thoroughness,  purged  the  provinces  of  Irak,  Pars, 
and  Kerman  of  even  the  semblance  of  Afghan 
domination.  The  assassination  of  Ashraf,  during  his 
retreat,  terminated  the  war.  The  rightful  heir, 
Tamasp,  then  ascended  the  throne,  and  N.  received 
for  his  services  the  government  of  the  provinces 
of  Khorassan,  Mazanderan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman, 
assuming  at  the  same  time  the  title  of  Tamasp-kflli 
(the  Slave  of  Tamasp),  the  title  of  khan  being 
subsequently  added.  He  was  sent  agMnst  the 
Turks  in  1731,  and  defeated  them  at  Hamadan, 
regaining  the  Armenian  provinces  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  Turks  in  the  preceding  reign;   but 
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his  sovereign  having  in  his  absence  engaged  unsuc- 
cessfully the  same  enemy,  N.  caused  Mm  to  be  put 
in  prison,  and  elevated  his  infant  son.  Abbas  III., 
to  the  throne  in  1732.  The  death  of  this  puppet, 
in  1736,  opened  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  N. 
himself,  who  was  crowned  as  Nadir  Shah,  February 
26,  1736.  He  resumed  the  war  with  the  Turks ; 
and  though  totally  defeated  in  the  first  two  battles 
by  the  Grand  Vizier  Asman,  turned  the  tide  of 
fortune  in  the  subsequent  campaign,  and  granted 
peace  to  the  Turks  on  condition  of  receiving  Georgia. 
He  also  conquered  Afghanistan,  and  drove  back 
the  invading  XJsbeks.  His  ambassador  to  the  Great 
Mogid  having  been  murdered  along  with  all  his 
suite  at  Jelalabad,  and  satisfaction  having  been 
refused,  N.  in  revenge  ravaged  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces, and  took  Delhi,  which  he  was,  by  the  insane 
behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  pillaging.  With  booty  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000,000,  including  the  Koh-i-ndr  (q.  v.)  diamond, 
he  returned  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus.  He 
next  reduced  Bokhara  and  Khaurezm,  restoring  to 
Persia  her  limits  under  the  golden  reign  of  the 
Sassanides.  From  this  period,  his  character  under- 
went a  sudden  change :  he  was  formerly  open- 
hearted,  liberal,  and  tolerant;  he  now  became 
suspicious,  avaricious,  and  tyrannical.  The  empire 
groaned  under  his  extortions,  and  he  was  finally 
assassinated  on  the  20th  June  1747.  His  only  sur- 
viving son  was  carried  to  Constantinople,  and  thence 
to  Viemia,  where  he  was  brought  up  as  a  Catholic, 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
and  died  a  major  in  the  Austrian  service,  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Semlin.  N.'s  tyranny  has  now  been 
forgotten ;  and  at  the  present  day,  he  is  regarded 
with  pride  and  gratitude  as  the  'Wallace'  of 
Persia. 

NiE'VIUS,  Cn.,  one  of  the  earliest  Latin  poets, 
was  born,  probably  in  Campania,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  3d  0.  B.  c.  In  his  youth,  he  served  in 
the  first  Punic  war;  but  about  the  year  235  B.C., 
he  made  his  appearance  at  Home  as  a  dramatic 
writer.  Of  his  life,  we  know  little ;  but  of  his 
character,  rather  more.  He  was  very  decidedly 
attached  to  the  plebeian  party;  and  in  his  plays, 
satirised  and  lampooned  the  Roman  nobles  with  all 
the  virulence  and  indiscretion  of  a  hot-blooded  impe- 
tuous Campanian — that  Gascon  of  ancient  Italy! 
His  rashness  ultimately  caused  his  banishment  to 
Utica  in  Africa,  where  he  died,  204  or  202  b.  c. 
Besides  his  dramatic  writings,  comprising  both 
tragedies  and  comedies,  he  wrote  an  epic  poem,  De 
BeUo  Punico,  in  the  old  Saturnian  metre.  Of  these, 
only  a  few  very  unimportant  fragments  are  extant, 
which  may  be  found  in  Bothe's  Poetamm  Latinorum 
Scenicorum  Fragmenta  (Halberstadt,  1824) ;  or  Klun- 
mann's  collection  of  the  same  (Jena,  1843),  enriched 
by  a  life  of  N.,  and  an  essay  on  his  poetry.  See  also 
Sellars's  Poets  of  the  Roman  Bepuhlic  (Edin.  1863). 

N.iE'VXJS  (known  popularly  as  mother-spot  or 
mole)  is  a  congenital  mark  or  growth  on  a  part  of 
the  skin.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  a  dark  discolo- 
ration of  the  surface  as  described  in  the  article 
MACUL.aE,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  a  mole  and  is 
perfectly  harmless  ;  but  often  it  consists  of  a  dense 
network  of  dilated  blood-vessels,  forming  a  reddish 
or  Uvid  tumour,  more  or  less  elevated  -  above  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  most  frequent 
situations  of  these  vascular  nsevi  are  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  head ;  but  they  may 
occur  elsewhere.  The  popular  belief  is,  that  they 
are  caused  by  the  longing  of  the  mother  during  her 
pregnancy  for  a  lobster,  or  strawberry  or  raspberry, 
or  some  other  red-coloured  article  of  food,  and  that 
the  influence  of  her  mind  has  impressed  upon  the 
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fostus  a  more  or  less  vivid  image  of  the  thing  she 
longed  for;  and  hence  the  name  of  mother-spot. 
Sometimes  these  tumours  waste  away  spontaneously, 
and  give  no  trouble  ;  but  frequently  they  increase 
rapidly,  invade  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  ulcerate  or 
slough, .  and  thus  become  dangerous  to  life  by 
haemorrhage.  When  these  tumours  do  not  shew  a 
tendency  to  increase,  no  treatment  is  necessary. 
When  they  are  obviously  increasing  in  size,  the 
continual  application  of  cold  (by  means  of  freezing 
mixtures),  with  moderately  firm  pressure,  is  some- 
times of  service ;  but  a  more  certain  method  is  to 
employ  means  to  produce  such  an  amount  of 
inflammation  as  to  obliterate  the  vessels ;  for  this 
purpose,  the  seton,  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  and 
vaccination  of  the  tumour,  have  been  successfully 
applied.  The  injection  of  strong  astringents,  with 
the  view  of  coagulating  the  blood,  has  sometimes 
effected  a  cure.  If  all  those  means  fail,  extir- 
pation, either  with  the  ligature  or  knife,  must 
be  resorted  to ;  the  ligature  being  regarded  as  the 
safest  and  best  method.  For  the  various  methods 
of  applying  the  ligature,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
any  standard  work  on  operative  surgery.  If  the 
tumour  is  in  an  inaccessible  spot,  as  in  the  orbit  of 
the  eye,  and  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  only  course  is 
to  tie  the  large  vascular  trunk  supplying  it.  The 
common  carotid  artery  has  in  several  instances  been 
tied  with  success  for  vascular  nsevus  in  the  orbit. 

NA'FBLS,  a  vUlage  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Glarus,  and  five  miles  north  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  in  a  deep  valley,  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
battle-fields  in  the  country.  Pop.  2000.  Here,  in 
1388,  1500  men  of  Glarus,  under  Matthias  am  Buhl, 
overthrew  an  Austrian  force  of  from  6000  to  8000 
men.    The  event  is  still  celebrated  yearly. 

NAGA  is,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  the  name  of 
deified  serpents,  which  are  represented  as  the  sons 
of  the  Muni  Kas'yapa  and  his  wife  Kadrfl,  whence 
they  are  also  called  Kadraveyas.  Their  king  is 
S'esha,  the  sacred  serpent  of  Vishn'u. 

nAGAPATNA'M,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the  province  of  Tanjur, 
15  miles  south  of  Karikal.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1660,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  in  1781.  Its  site  is  an  open  sandy  plain, 
elevated  only  three  or  four  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  port  is  visited  by  small  vessels,  and  carries  on 
some  trade  with  Ceylon.  Pop.  10,000,  many  of 
whom  are  of  Dutch  descent. 

NAGARJUNA,  or  NAGASENA,  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Buddhistic  teachers  or 
patriarchs — the  thirteenth — who,  according  to  some, 
lived  about  400  years,  according  to  others,  about 
500  years,  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha  S'S,kya- 
muni  (i.  e.,  143  or  43  B.C.).  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  M^dhyamika  school,  and  his  principal 
disciples  were  Aryadeva  and  Budhapffita.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Buddhas,  he  was  born  in 
the  south  of  India,  in  a  Brahmanical  family.  Even 
as  a  child,  he  studied  all  the  four  Vedas ;  later,  he 
travelled  through  various  countries,  and  became 
proficient  in  astronomy,  geography,  and  magical  arts. 
By  means  of  the  last,  he  had  several  amorous 
adventures,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  three 
companions  of  his,  but  in  his  own  repentance,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  Buddhist  mendicant,  in  his 
conversion  to  Buddhism.  Many  miracles  are,  of 
course,  attributed  to  his  career  as  propagator 
of  this  doctrine,  especially  in  the  south  of  India, 
and  his  life  is  said  to  have  lasted  300  years. — See 
E.  Burnouf,  Introduction  d,  VHistoire  du  Buddhisme 
Indien  (Paris,  1844) ;  Spenee  Hardy,  A  Manual 
of  Buddhism   (Lond.   1853) ;    W.  Wassiljew,  Der 
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BuddMsmus,  seine  Dogmen,  OeschidUe  und  Liieratur 
(St  Petersburg,  1860). 

NAGASA'KI,  or  NANGASIKI,  a  city  and  port  of 
Japan,  opened  to  foreign  commerce  by  tbe  treaty  of 
1858,  on  the  1st  July  1859,  is  situated  in  32°  44'  N. 
lat.,  and  129°  51'  E.  long.,  at  tbe  western  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Pizen,  which  forms  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  island  of  Kiusiu.  Previously 
to  1859,  it  was  the  only  port  in  Japan  open  to 
foreigners.  The  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  is  about  six  miles  in  width, 
and  three  or  four  in  length.  To  a  person  inside, 
it  appears  completely  land-locked,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  about  1500  feet  -in  height. 
These  are  broken  into  long  ridges  and  deep  valleys  ; 
while  the  more  fertile  spots  are  terraced  and 
under  cultivation.  The  town  of  N.,  which  is 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  width,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  ;  its 
population  is  estimated  at  70,000.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  the  Japanese  have  a  steam-factory, 
under  the  direction  of  Dutch  officers.  The  climate 
of  N.  is  genial.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  62°  to  78°.  Observations 
extending  over  the  three  hottest  months  of  the  year, 
from  June  13  to  September  13,  1859,  shew  that 
the  thermometer  ranged  from  70°  to  96°  in  the 
shade.  During  these  three  months,  there  were 
twenty-four  days  of  constant  rain,  which  was  most 
excessive  from  the  24th  of  June  to  the,  end  of  July. 
The  water  at  N.  is  bad,  and  there  is  more  disease 
than  at  Hakodadi,  where  water  is  both  good  and 
plentiful.  Cholera  and  typhus  fever  are  sometimes 
virulent.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  from  the 
opening  of  the  port,  the  foreign  community  consisted 
of  thirty-nine  persons.  The  trade  of  N".  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Kanagawa.  Sea-weed,  salt-fish,  and  other 
articles  are  exported  to  China.  The  exports  to 
Eiirope  are  mainly  tea,  vegetable  wax,  and  copper. 
The  total  value  of  imports  in  the  year  1861  amounted 
to  669,261  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  l,000,317dollars, 
or  about  £140,000  and  £203,000.— See  Alcook's  Three 
Years'  Residence  in  Japan,  vol.  ii.  p.  387  (Lend. 
1862) ;  Yedo  and  Peking,  by  Robert  Fortune  (Lend. 
1863) ;  Hodgson's  Residence  at  Nagasaki,  &c.,  in 
1859—1860  (Xond.  1861). 

NA'GELFLUB,  the  provincial  name  for  a  bed 
of  conglomerate  belonging  to  the  Mollasse  (q.  v.), 
which  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strata  in 
the  central  region  of  Switzerland,  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Jura.  It  is  said  to  attain  the  enormous 
thickness  of  6000  and  8000  feet  in  the  Pvhigi  near 
Lucerne,  and  in  the  Speer  near  Wesen. 

NA6KESUE,  the  name  under  which  the  blos- 
soms of  the  Mesua  ferrea  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of 
India.,    See  GuttifeRjE. 

NAGPXJ'R,  a  city  of  British  India,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  situated  near 
its  north-west  extremity,  in  an  unhealthy  swampy 
hollow,  430  miles  in  a,  direct  line  east-north-east  of 
Bombay.  Inclusive  of  its  extensive  suburbs,  it  is 
seven  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  no 
important  edifices.  The  great  body  of  the  inhabi- 
tants live  in  thatched  mud-tents,  interspersed  with 
trees,  which  prevent  the  circulation  of  air,  and 
secrete  moisture,  thus  rendering  the  town  unneces- 
sarily unhealthy.  The  mean  temperature  of  N.  is 
estimated  at  about  80°  F.  Cotton  cloths,  coarse 
and  fine  chintzes,  turbans,  silks,  brocades,  blankets, 
woollens,  tent-cloths,  and  articles  in  copper  and 
brass,  are  manufactured.  Here,  on  the  26th  and 
27th  November  1817,  a  small  British  force  of  1350 
men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Scott,  defeated  a  native 
army  of  18,000  men.    Pop.  115,000. 


NAGPUE,  an  extensive  inland  province  of 
British  India,  belonging  in  its  civil  administration 
to  the  Bengal,  and  in  its  military  to  the  Madras 
Presidency,  extends  immediately  north-east  of  the 
Nizam's  Dominions,  in  lat.  17°  15' — 23°  5'  N. ;  long. 
78°  3' — 83°  10'.  Area,  76,432  square  miles;  pop. 
4,650,000.  The  north  part  of  the  province  is  moun- 
tainous in  character,  being  traversed  by  spurs  of  the 
great  Vindhya  range  ;  the  general  slope  of  the  sur- 
face is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  receives  the  drainage  of  the  country  chiefly 
through  the  rivers  MS,hanadi  and  Wain  GangS^ — the 
latter  a  tributary  of  the  Godavari.  The  climate  is 
not  healthy,  and  is  especially  insalubrious  in  the 
extensive  tracts  of  low  marshy  land  which  abound 
in  the  province.  The  Gonds  (see  India),  supposed 
to  be  the  aborigines,  are  the  most  remarkable  class 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  rear  fowls,  swine,  and 
buffaloes  ;  but  their  country,  forming  the  south- 
eastern, tracts — about  one-third  of  ttie  whole— is 
covered  with  a  dense  jungle,  swarming  with  tigers. 
In  the  more  favoured  districts,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  more  industrious,  rice,  maize,  oil,  and  other 
seeds,  and  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated. 
The  rajahs  of  N.,  sometimes  called  the  rajahs  of 
Berar,  ruled  over  a  state  formed  out  of  a  part  of 
the  great  Mahratta  kingdom. .  The  dynasty,  how- 
ever, died  out  in  1853,  and  the  territory  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  British.  The  province  has  five 
divisions — capital,  Ndgpur. 

NAG'S  HEAD  CONSECRATION.  This 
story,  which  was  first  circulated  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  forty  years  after  the  event,  with  respect 
to  Archbishop  Parker's  consecration,  was  to  the 
following  effect.  On  the  passing  of  the  first  Act 
of  Uniformity  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
fourteen  bishops  vacated  their  sees,  and  all  the 
other  sees  excepting  that  of  Llandaff  being  vacant, 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  hitherto 
unbroken  succession  of  bishops  from  apostolical 
times.  Kitohin  of  Llandaff  refused  to  officiate 
at  Parker's  consecration,  and  consequently  the 
Protestant  divines  procured  the  help  of  Scory,  a 
deprived  bishop  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
aU  having  met  at  the  Nag's  Head  Tavern  in  Cheap- 
side,  they  knelt  before  Scory,  who  laid  a  Bible  on 
their  heads  or  shoulders,  saying :  '  Take  thou  autho- 
rity to  preach  the  word  of  God  sincerely ; '  and  they 
rose  up  bishops  of  the  New  Church  of  England! 
The  story  is  discredited  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
historian  Lingard,  and  is  carefully  refuted  by  Strype 
in  his  life  of  Parker.  The  facts  of  the  case  are,  that 
the  election  took  place  in  the  chapter-house  at 
Canterbury,  the  confirmation  at  St  Mary  le  Bow's 
Church  in  Cheapside,  and  the  consecration  in  the 
chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace.  Scory,  then  elected  to 
the  see  of  Hereford;  Barlow,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Wells,  then  elected  to  Chichester ;  Coverdale,  for- 
merly of  Exeter,  and  never  reappointed  to  any  see ; 
and  Hodgkin,  suffragan  of  Hereford,  officiated  at 
the  consecration.  The  Nag's  Head  story  probably 
arose  from  the  company  having  possibly  gone  from 
Bow  Church,  after  the  confirmation,  to  take  a, 
dinner  together  at  the  tavern  hard  by,  according 
to  the  prevailing  custom.  The  due  succession  of 
bishops  in  the  English  Church  has  never  been 
broken. 

NAGY,  a  Hungarian  word,  meaning  '  great.'  It 
is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  many  towns  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania.  In  the  present  work,  many  of 
the  towns  that  take  this  prefix  are  given  under  the 
name  that  comes  after  it. 

NAGY  BA'NYA.    See  Banya. 

NAGY  ENYE'D,  a  small  town  of  Transylvania, 
on  the  Maros,  17  miles  north-north-east  of  Karlsburg. 
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It   contains   a   famous   Calvinistic    college.     Pop. 
trnder  6000. 

KA'HTJM,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  was 
&  native  either  of  Elkosh,  in  Galilee,  or  the  son  of 
a  man  named  Elkosh.  The  identification  of  his 
birthplace  with  Capernaum  (Nahum's  Village)  or  a 
place  called  Elkosh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris, 
not  far  from  Nineveh,  ia  the  result  of  vague  specula- 
tion. He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
and  flourished  about  713 — 711  B.C.  The  burden 
of  his  'vision'  (in  3d  chap.)  is  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  and  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  king- 
dom. His  style  is  full  of  animation,  fancy,  and 
originality,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  and  rounded. 
His  language  throughout  is  classical,  and  in  the 
purest  Hebrew,  belonging  to  the  second  half  of 
Hezekiah's  reign,  or  to  the  time  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  xix.  35,  &c.).  A  commentary  on  N.jWith 
special  reference  to  the  Assyrian  monuments  lately 
discovered,  has  been  written  by  0.  Strauss  (Berlin, 
1853). 

NA'IA.    See  Asp  and  Cobba. 

NA'IADES,  NAIADA'CB^,  or  POTAME^, 
a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  divided  by 
some  botanists  into  several  orders  {Juncagineai, 
Zosleracece,  &c.),  containing  in  all  not  quite  100 
known  species,  all  aquatic  plants,  some  of  them 
inhabiting  the  ocean,  some  found  in  lakes  and 
ponds,  some  in  streams.  They  are  all  of  very  cel- 
lular structure ;  the  leaves  have  parallel  veins,  and 
the  flowers  are  inconspicuous.  To  this  order  belongs 
the  Poudweed  {Potamogeton),  of  which  a  number  of 
species  abound  in  the  stiU  waters  of  Britain,  and  of 
which  some  are  found  as  far  north  as  Iceland.  To 
this  order  also  belongs  the  Gkassweaok  (q.  v.)  of 
our  shores,  used  for  stuffing  mattresses.  The 
Lattice-leaf  (q.  v.)  of  Madagascar  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  species,  and  one  of  the  few  which  attract 
notice  as  in  any  way  beautiful. 

NA'IADS,  in  Grecian  Mythology,  the  nymphs  of 
fresh- water  lakes,  rivers,  and  fountains.  They  were 
believed  to  possess  the  power  of  inspiration ;  hence, 
soothsayers  and  others  are  sometimes  called  nympho- 
(seized  by  the  nymph).  They  were  repre- 
sented as  half-clothed  maidens, 
and  not  unfrequently  as  com- 
panions of  Pan,  of  Hercules,  the 
patron  of  warm  aprmgs,  or  of  the 
Sileni  and  the  Satyrs,  in  whose 
jovial  dances  they  join. 

NA'IANT,  or  NA'TANT  (Lat. 
tiatare,  to  swim),  a  heraldic  term 
apphed  to  a  fish  when  borne 
horizontally  across  the  shield  in 
a  swimming  position. 

NAIGUE,  or  NAIK,  a  native  subaltern  ofiicer 
among  Indian  and  Anglo-Asiatic  troops,  whose 
functions  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  per- 
formed among  European  troops  by  the  drill-sergeant. 

NAILS  are  flattened,  elastic,  horny  plates, 
which  are  placed  as  protective  coverings  on  th^ 
dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the 
fingers  and  toes.  Each  nail  consists  of  a  root,  or 
part  concealed  within  a  fold  of  the  skin;  a  body, 
or  exposed  part  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  skin ; 
and  a  free  anterior  extremity  called  the  edge.  The 
skin  below  the  root  and  body  of  the  nail  is  termed 
the  matrix,  from  its  being  the  part  from  which  the 
naU  is  produced.  This  is  thick,  and  covered  with 
highly  vasciJar  papillae,  and  its  colour  is  seen 
through  the  transparent  horny  tissue.  Near  the 
root,  the  papUlas  are  smaller  and  less  vascular ;  hence 
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the  portion  of  naU  corresponding  to  this  part  is  of  a 
whiter  colour ;  from  its  form,  tma  portion  is  termed 
the  lunula.  It  is  by  the  successive  growth  of  new 
cells  at  the  root  and  under  the  body  of  the  nail  that 
it  advances  forwards,  and  maintains  a  due  thickness, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  its  growth  in  a  proper 
direction  is  insured.  The  chemical  composition  of 
the  nails  is  given  in  the  article  Horny  Tissues,  to 
which  class  of  structures  they  belong.  According 
to  the  observation  of  Beau,  the  finger-nails  grow 
at  the  rate  of  about  two-fifths  of  a  line  in  a  week, 
while  the  toe-nails  only  grow  with  about  one-fourth 
of  that  rapidity.  When  a  nail  has  been  removed  -by 
violence,  or  has  been  thrown  off  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  matter  (pus)  beneath  it,  a  new  nail 
is  speedily  formed,  provided  the  matrix  has  not 
been  seriously  injured. 

There  is  a  very  common  and  troublesome  affection 
popularly  known  as  ingrowing  nail.  Its  most  usual 
seat  is  by  the  side  of  the  great  toe.  It  does  not 
in  reahty  arise  from  any  alteration  of  the  naU,  but 
from  the  adjacent  soft  parts  being  constantly  pressed 
by  the  use  of  tight  shoes  against  its  edge.  These 
parts  become  swollen  and  inflamed ;  suppuration 
ensues,  and  an  intensely  sensitive  ulcer  is  formed, 
in  which  the  nail  is  embedded.  Surgical  advice 
should  at  once  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases,  as 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  ulcer  will  heal  spon- 
taneously, especially  if  the  patient  continue  to  move 
about,  and  thus  keep  up  irritation.  In  obstinate 
cases,  it  is  not  unfrequently  necessary  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  nail,  an  operation  attended  with  much 
pain,  although  quickly  performed. 

NAILS,  pointed  pieces  of  metal,  usually  with 
flattened  or  rounded  heads,  used  for  driving  into 
wood-work,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  pieces 
together.  A  variety,  in  which  the  head  is  very 
large,  and  the  spike  portion  small,  used  by  shoe- 
makers for  protecting  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes 
from  wear,  is  called  the  Iwb-nail;  another,  which 
is  made  by  cutting  thin  plate-iron  into  thin  pointed 
pieces  of  various  lengths,  is  called  brads;  these 
sometimes  are  without  heads,  but  are  usually  made 
with  a  sHght  projection  by  way  of  a  head.  When 
made  small,  with  flat  heads,  for  attaching  cloth 
or  hangings  in  upholstery-work,  they  are  called 
tacks;  and  when  very  large  for  heavy  carpentry, 
spOces. 

Hail-making. — Formerly,  all  nails  were  hand- 
made, by  forging  on  an  anvil;  and  in  Britain 
and  the  north  of  Europe,  vast  quantities  are  still 
made  in  this  manner,  being  preferable,  for  many 
kinds  of  carpenters'  work,  to  those  made  by 
machinery.  In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the 
nails  used  for  light  carpentry-work  are  made  of 
soft  iron  wire,  pointed  with  the  hammer;  and  in 
order  to  head  them,  they  are  pinched  in  a  toothed 
vice,  which  leaves  the  portion  for  the  head  projecting, 
and  makes  below  it  three  or  four  grooves  in  the 
nail,  which  increase  its  hold  on  the  wood  when 
driven  home.  The  head  is  beaten  into  a  counter- 
sinking on  the  vice,  which  regulates  the  size. 

The  iron  used  for  hand  nail-making  in  Britain 
is  sold  in  bundles,  and  is  called  nail-rods;  it  is 
either  prepared  by  rolling  the  malleable  iron  into 
rods  or  small  bars  of  the  required  thickness — which 
process  is  only  employed  for  very  fine  qualities— or 
by  cutting  plate-iron  into  strips  by  means  of  roUing- 
shears :  these  shears  consist  of  two  powerful  revolving 
shafts  (a,  a,  fig.),  upon  which  are  fixed  discs  of  hard 
steel  with  squared  edges  (6,  6,  fig.).  The  discs  of 
one  shaft  alternate  with  those  of  the  other ;  they  are 
of  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  be  cut,  and  the  shafts 
are  so  placed,  that  a  small  portion  of  one  set  of  the 
discs  are  inserted  between  those  of  the  other  set. 
When  the  shafts  are  revolving,  a  plate  of  iron  ia 
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preseed  between  the  discs  in  the  plane  of  the  dotted 
line  c,  c,  fig. ;  and  it  is  forcibly  drawn  through, 
the  steel  discs  cutting  the  plates  into  strips  with 


great  rapidity.  The  quantity  produced  in  this  way 
IS  enormous,  some  mills  turning  out  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  per  hour  of  nail-rods. 

Several  inventions,  in  which  America  took  the 
lead,  have  been  introduced,  and  are  successfully 
worked,  for  making  nails  direct  from  plate-iron, 
either  by  cutting  them  out  cold  or  hot ;  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  naUs  in  use  are  made  in 
this  way.  Nail-making  by  machinery  was  origi- 
nated in  Massachusetts  m  1810. 

NAIlir  DE  TILLEMONT.     See  Tillemont. 

NAIBiN,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal  burgh,  and  is 
15  miles  north-east  by  rail  from  InvemeBs.  It  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nairn,  on  the 
west  side,  and  for  that  reason  was  anciently  called 
Inver-uairn.  Lying  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Moray  Firth,  which  is  here  about  eight  miles 
across,  it  commands  a  grand  and  extensive  view 
of  the  coast  of  Koss-shire,  including  Cromarty  Bay, 
nearly  opposite.  N.  was  regaUsed  by  William  the 
Lion.  It  has  little  historical  interest,  and  few 
objects  worthy  of  antiquarian  attention.  It  is 
principally  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its 
sea-bathing  and  artificial  baths,  in  which  respect  it 
is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  town  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  on  account  of  which  it  is  a  fashionable 
place  of  resort  in  the  summer  season.  The  tempera- 
ture is  mild  and  equable.  The  inhabitants  enjoy 
a  remarkable  immunity  from  epidemic  diseases. 
There  is  a  commodious  harbour.  The  town  has  a 
literary  society,  a  museum,  a  newspaper,  and  three 
branch  banks.  Pop.  in  1861,  3829 ;  constituency  in 
1863,  131.  N.  unites  with  Inverness,  Forres,  and 
Fortrose  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 

NAIRNSHIRE  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  on  its  other  sides  by  the  counties 
of  Inverness  and  Moray,  of  the  latter  of  which  it 
anciently  formed  a  part.  It  extends  north  and 
south  22  miles,  and  15  miles  from  east  to  west. 
Its  area  is  215  square  miles,  or  137,500  acres.  Pop.  iii 
1861,  10,065,  including  the  burgh  of  Nairn ;  con- 
stituency in  1863,  293.  The  rental,  according  to  the 
valuation  roll  of  1863—1864,,  is  £26,743,  I6s.  5d., 
exclusive  of  the  railway  valuation.  Nairn  is  the 
only  royal  burgh  in  the  county,  but  there  are  the 
villages  of  Cawdor  and  Auldearn.  The  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  light  and  sandy.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  agricultural  activity,  though  the  county 
is  perhaps  better  known  for  its  cattle-breeding.  An 
important  cattle  '  tryst '  is  held  at  Cawdor  once  a 
month  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.    The 
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climate  of  this  county  is  distinguished  for  its  salu- 
brity, and  the  temperature  is  remarkably  equable. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade  has  not  risen  above 
78°  3',  or  fallen  below  11°  2',  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  According  to  the  latest  observations,  the 
yearly  rainfaU  did  not  amount  to  more  than  26 
inches,  the  greatest  fall  being  in  October,  and  the 
least  in  Apru.  At  Braokla  Distillery,  which  belongs 
to  Robert  Fraser,  Esq.,  from  40,000  to  50,000 
gallons  of  spirits  are  manufactured  annually.  The 
river  Nairn  runs  through  the  county  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  which  presents  particularly  attrac- 
tive and  romantic  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cawdor  Castle,  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Earl  of 
Cawdor.  This  castle  is  of  uncertain  antiquity,  and 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  ancient  Thanes  of  Cawdor,  one  of 
whom  is  mentioned  in  Macbeth.  About  the  year 
1510,  the  estates  belonging  to  the  earldom  passed  by 
marriage  from  the  old  family  of 
Calder  into  the  hands  of  a  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  are  stUl 
in  the  possession  of  his  descen- 
dants. Not  a  few  other  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest  are  to 
be  found  in  the  county  of 
Nairn. 

NAISSANT,  a  term  applied  in 
heraldic  blazon  to  an  animal 
depicted  as  coming  forth  out  of 
the  middle — not  like  Issuant 
(q.  v.),  out  of  the  boundary  line — of  an  ordinary. 

NAKHICHEVAN,  on  the  Don,  a  thriving  town 
of  South  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  two  miles  east  of  Rostov.  It  was 
founded  in  1779  by  Armenian  settlers  from  the 
Crimea,  and  has  13,200  inhabitants,  mostly  Arme- 
nians, belonging  to  the  Greek-Armenian  Church. 
There  are  'several  factories,  chiefly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wooUen  goods,  and  an  extensive  trade  is 
carried  on. 

NAKSHATRA  (a  Sanscrit  word  of  doubtful 
etymology,  but  probably  a  compound  of  an  obsolete 
base  na£sha,  night,  and  tra,  protecting,  i.  e.,  literally 
night-protecting)  means  properly  star,  and  is  used 
in  this  sense  in  the  Vedas.  At  a  later  period,  it  was 
applied  to  the  asterisms  lying  in  the  moon's  path,  or 
to  the  mansions  in  which  the  moon  is  supposed  to 
rest  in  her,  or  rather,  according  to  Hindu  notions, 
Ms  path.  The  number  of  these  asterisms  was 
reckoned  originally  at  27,  later  at  28 ;  and  mythology 
transformed  them  into  as  many  daughters  of  the 
patriarch  Daksha,  who  became  the  wives  of  the 
moon.  See  Moon.  Biot,  the  distinguished  French 
astronoiiier,  endeavoiu-ed  to  shew  that  the  Hindu 
system  oi  the  Nakshatras  was  derived  from  the 
Chinese  sien ;  but  his  theory,  though  supported  by 
very  learned  arguments,  has  been  "refuted  by  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  in  his  notes  to  Burgess's  translation 
of  the  SHrya-Siddhdnta  (New  Haven,  United  States, 
1860),  and  by  Professor  Miiller  in  his  preface  to  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Big-  Veda  (Lend.  1862) ;  for  their 
arguments  leave  little  doubt  that  the  system  of  the 
Nakshatras  originated  from  the  Hindu  mind. 

NALA  is  a  legendary  king  of  ancient  India — a 
king  of  Nishadha — whose  love  for  Damayantl,  the 
daughter  of  Bhlma,  king  of  Vidarbha,  and  the 
adventures  arising  from,  or  connected  with,  it — the 
loss  of  his  kingdom,  the  abandonment  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  their  ultimate  restoration — have 
supplied  several  Hindu  poets  with  the  subject  of 
their  muse.  The  oldest  poem  relating  to  Nala  and 
Damayantl  is  a  celebrated  episode  of  the  Mahdbhdi-ata 
(q.v.),edited  both  in  India  and  Europe,  and  translated 
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in  Latin  by  Bopp ;  in  German  by  Kosegarten,  Bopp, 
Kuokert,  and  Meier ;  and  in  English  by  Dean 
Milman.  The  two  other  renowned  poems  treating  of 
the  same  legend,  but  with  far  less  completeness,  are 
the  Nalodaya  (q.  v.)  and  the  Naisliadliaclianta  of 
S'rt-Harsha. 

NALODAYA  is  the  name  of  a  Sanscrit  poem 
which  is  highly  prized  by  the  modern  Hindus.  Its 
subject  is  the  story  of  Nala  (q.  v.),  but  more  con- 
cisely narrated  than  in  the  episode  of  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata,  whence  its  contents  are  borrowed  ;  and  its 
reputed  author  is  Kalid^sa  (q.  v.).  Great  doubts, 
however,  must  attach  to  the  attribution  of  this 
authorship,  if  by  K9,lidSisa  the  author  of  S'dhuntala 
is  meant,  and  not  some  other  poet  bearing  the  same 
name ;  for  the  merits  of  this  poem  consist  neither 
in  elevation  of  thought  nor  in  richness  of  fiction : 
they  are  sought  for  by  the  Hindus  in  its  elaborate 
and  artificial  diction,  and  in  its  alliteration  of  every 
variety,  which,  to  a  European  mind  of  culture  and 
taste,  would  be  no  more  than  an  intolerable  jingle 
of  sounds,  devoid  of  all  poetical  worth.  The  text  of 
the  poem,  with  a  modern  commentary,  has  been 
edited  (Berlin,  1830)  by  F.  Senary,  and  (Calcutta, 
1844)  by  W.  Yates,  who  added  to  his  edition  a  free 
metrical  translation  of  the  text,  and  an  essay  on 
Sanscrit  Alliteration. 

NAMA'QUALAND,  Great.  The  extensive 
region  in  South  Africa  north  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
extending  from  the  Orange  Eiver,  lat.  29°  30',  to 
Walfish  Bay,  lat.  23°,  and  stretching  inland  from 
the  west  coast  to  the  Kalihari  Desert,  comprehend- 
ing an  area  of  aboixt  100,000  square  mUes,  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Great  N.,  being  principally 
inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  Namaquas  (q.  v.). 
This  region  is  drained  principally  by  a  large 
periodical  water-course,  called  the  Oup,  Borradaile, 
or  Great  Fish  Eiver,  which,  running  from  north  to 
south  a  distance  of  about  450  miles,  joins  the  Orange 
Kiver  nearly  at  right  angles,  about  90  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  generally,  except  in  its  northern 
parts,  where  the  country  rises  into  extensive  and 
lofty  plateaus,  a  most  sterile  and  barren  region,  and 
along  a  coast-line  of  upwards  of  400  miles  does  not 
present  a  single  running  stream,  much  less  a  navig- 
able river,  although  a  few  little  bays  along  the 
coast,  such  as  Angra  Pequena,  Sandwich  Harbour, 
and  Walfish  Bay,  afford  safe  anchorages.  The 
valley  of  the  Oup  is  bounded  on  each  side  by 
ranges  of  flat-topped  barren  mountains,  which  to 
the  eastward  die  away  into  the  waterless  though 
wooded  flats  of  the  Kalihari  Desert,  and  coastwards 
stretch  into  vast  sandy  downs,  against  which  the 
Southern  Atlantic  beats  an  unceasing  surf,  render- 
ing landing  very  dangerous,  and  enveloping  the 
coast  in  a  perpetual  mist.  The  chief  productions 
of  the  region  are  cattle,  for  the  rearing  of  which  the 
country  seems  favourable.  On  the  edge  of  the 
Kahhari,  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  are  collected, 
and  copper  ore  seems  abundant  in  several  localities. 
Guano  is  found  at  Ichaboe  and  many  little  islands 
on  the  coast,  and  considerable  fisheries  are  carried 
on  by  Cape  houses  in  many  of  the  bays. 

The  lion,  giraffe,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and 
large  game  generally,  are  stUl  found  in  N.,  although 
fast  diminishing  before  the  firearms  of  the  Namaquas. 
The  snakes  are  considered  especially  venomous. 
The  gemsbok,  eland,  and  other  large  antelopes,  now 
almost  unknown  in  the  Cape  Colony,  are  still 
numerous  in  the  httle-frequented  wastes  of  this 
region.  The  climate  is  extreme,  and  thou^,  on  the 
whole,  not  unhealthy,  is  very  trying  to  European 
constitutions.  The  water  is  generally  brackish. 
The  first  English  traveller  in  ]f .  was  Sir  J.  Alex- 
ander, who,  in  1837,  traversed  it  from  north  to 
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south.  Charles  John  Andersson  has  also  explored 
every  part  of  it.  Information  on  the  region  may 
be  also  found  in  the  travels  of  Moffat,  Campbell, 
and  Le  Vaillant.  The  native  tribes,  who  may  per- 
haps number  about  50,000  souls,  speak  the  Namaqua 
language,  the  purest  type  of  the  Hottentot. 

NAMAQUALAND,   Little,  is    a    division    of 
Cape  Colony  south  of  the  Orange  River,  formerly 
part  of  the  district  of  Clanwillianj,  and  included  with 
the  country  north  of  it  under  the  general  name  of 
Namaqualand.    It  is  a  very  barren  region,  covered 
with  rugged  volcanic-looking  hiUs,  through  which 
the  Gariep  or  Great  Orange  River  appears,  through 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  to  have  forced  its  way  to 
the  sea.    Little  N.  has  of  late  years  afforded  a  very 
large  supply  of  copper  ore  of  excellent  quality,  but 
the  mines,  although  not  worked  to  any  extent  until 
within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  were  well  known 
to  the  Dutch  200  years  ago.     The  principal  river 
is  the  Orange  of  the  colonists,  which  divides  the 
Cape  Colony  from  Great  Namaqualand ;  all  the  other 
streams   are  merely  periodical  torrents,   often  dry 
for  years.    The  seat  of  magistracy  is  at  Springbok 
Foutein,  about  80  miles  from  the  principal  harbour, 
Hondeklip  Bay,  and  where  are  situated  the  very  rich 
mines  of  the  Cape  Copper  Company.  Many  scattered 
tribes  of  Namaquas  and  Bastard  Hottentots  roam 
along  the  bank  of  the  Orange  River,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mines  are  numerous  Dutch  farmers 
and  English  settlers.      All  the   larger   mammalia, 
except  a  few  gemsbok,  are  extirpated ;  but  troops  of 
ostriches  are  stiU  numerous  on  the  grassy  flats  of  the 
Bushman  country.     The  geological  features  of  this 
region   are   pectdiarly  interesting,   and  have  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  A,  Wyhe,  on  behalf  of  the 
Cape   government.       The    rocks    are    generally   of 
granite  or  gneiss,  intersected  with  numerous  veins 
of  cupreous  indications;  and  near  the  Orange  River, 
present  many  very  curious  features.    The  coast-liue 
extends  for  100  miles,  with  a  few  little  bays,  such 
as   Port  Nalloth   and   Hondeklip,   where   there   is 
tolerably  safe  anchorage,  and  generally  presents  a 
shore  covered  with  low  granite  rocks.  At  Hondeklip 
Bay,  a  large  boulder  painted  red  forms  a  distin- 
guishing landmark. 

NAMA'QUAS,  the  principal  existing  tribe  of 
the  race  generally  known  imder  the  name  of  Hot- 
tentot. They  inhabit  the  region  called  Great 
Namaqualand,  north  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River, 
and  the  country  a  few  miles  south  of  it,  as  far  as 
the  Kamiesbergen.  They  are  a  pastoral  people 
of  rather  predatory  habits,  and  live  under  the 
rule  of  their  chiefs,  whose  powers,  however,  are 
of  a  very  limited  nature.  Differing  from  the 
Bosjesmen  Hottentots,  the  N.  are  a  tall,  well-made, 
active  people,  although  presenting  the  usual  peculi- 
arities of  the  race,  such  as  the  light  olive  complexion, 
the  oblique  eye,  and  short  tufted  hair.  They  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  language,  which,  however, 
differs  considerably  from  that  used  by  other  tribes 
of  that  people.  Mission  stations  of  the  Rhenish  and 
Wesleyan  societies  have  been  for  many  years  estab- 
lished amongst  them,  and  in  a  few  localities,  near 
the  Cape  Colony,  with  considerable  success ;  and 
the  New  Testament  and  some  elementary  works 
have  been  translated  into  the  Namaqua  dialect. 
On  the  northern  borders  of  the  regions  they  inhabit, 
the  N.,  under  the  chief  Africaner,  the  descendant 
of  a  fugitive  slave  from  Cape  Colony,  have  for 
many  years  kept  up  a  predatory  and  bloody  war 
with  the  tribes  of  Ovampos  and  Damaros,  who  live 
north  of  Walfish  Bay.  The  total  number  of  N. 
cannot  exceed  between  50,000  and  60,000  sords, 
scattered  over  a  region  of  at  least  150,000  square 
miles ;   and  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  pure 
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Hottentot  tribes  soon  beooming  extinct,  or  at  least 
absorbed,  being  gradually  supplanted  by  the  more 
energetic  and  civilised  Bastard  races,  who,  in  point 
of  civilisation  and  appearance,  are  very  little 
inferior  to  the  ordinary  Dutch  Boer  of  Cape 
Colony.  Many  of  the  southern  N".  possess  wagons 
and  oxen,  and  are  employed  in  the  transport  of 
copper  ore  from  the  mines  of  Little  Namaqualand 
to  the  shipping  port  at  Hondeldip  Bay. 

A  few  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Hottentot 
tribes,  described  by  Kolben  nearly  200  years  ago, 
may  be  stiU  traced  amongst  the  more  remote  tribes 
of  the  N. ;  but  contact  with  the  Cape  Colonists,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  have  partially  civilised 
this  race,  so  that  an  ordinary  Hottentot  is  quite  as 
respectable  a  savage,  or  perhaps  more  so  than  his 
Betjouana  or  Amakosa  brethren. 

NAME  (Sax.  nama,  Ger.  name,  Lat.  nomen, 
Gr.  onoma),  the  word  by  which  a  particular  person 
or  thing  is  signified  in  distinction  from  other  persons 
or  things.  A  name  attached  to  a  person  is  called 
a  proper  name.  Names  distinguishing  one  indi- 
vidual from  another  have  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  human  society.  Among  the  Jews, 
the  name  given  to  a  child  either  originated  in  some 
circumstance  of  birth,  or  was  an  expression  of 
religious  sentiment.  Old  Testament  names  are 
almost  all  original — i.  e.,  given  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  person  bearing  them;  but  the  Jews,  like 
other  nations,  after  accumiilating  a  considerable 
stock  of  names,  began  to  repeat  them,  and  we  find 
few  names  in  the  New  Testament  which  had  not 
been  used  before.  In  Old  Testament  times,  it  was 
an  occasional  practice  to  adopt  a  change  of  name 
on  the  occasion  of  an  important  event  in  one's  life. 

The  Greeks  bore  only  one  name,  given  on  the 
tenth  day  after  birth,  which  it  was  the  right  of 
the  father  to  choose,  and  alter  if  he  pleased.  The 
earliest  Greek  names  are  generally  expressive  of 
some  quaUty  in  high  estimation,  as  valour,  skill, 
wisdom,  or  gracefulness  (CaUimachns,  excellent 
fighter ;  Pherecrates,  strength  bringer ;  Sophron, 
wise ;  Melanthus,  black  flower).  In  later  times, 
when  the  faith  in  the  gods  was  on  the  wane,  names 
derived  from  Apollo  and  Athene,  or  indicative  of 
the  favour  of  Olympus  (ApoUodorus,  gift  of  Apollo), 
came  more  into  fashion.  The  eldest  son  generally 
bore  the  name  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  the 
confusion  arising  from  the  repetition  of  the  same 
name  was  attempted  to  be  obviated  by  appending 
the  father's  name  (either  simply,  or  turned  into  a 
patronymic),  the  occupation,  the  place  of  birth,  or 
a  nickname. 

The  Romans  at  a  very  early  period  bore  two 
names,  and  afterwards  every  Boman  citizen  had 
three.  The  prcenomen,  hke  our  Christian  name, 
was  personal  to  the  individual — Caius,  Marcus, 
Cneius;  in  writing,  generally  abbreviated  to  an 
initial  or  two  letters,  C,  M.,  or  Cn.  It  was  given 
in  early  times  on  the  attainment  of  puberty,  and 
afterwards  on  the  ninth  day  after  birth.  There 
were  about  thirty  recognised  prasuomina.  Women 
had  no  praBnomeu  till  marriage,  when  they  took 
the  feminine  form  of  that  borne  by  their  husband. 
Every  Koman  citizen  belonged  both  to  a  gens  and 
to  a  familia  included  in  that  gens.  The  second 
name  was  the  nomen  gentilicium,  generally  ending 
in  -ius,  -eius,  or  -aius.  The  third  name  was  the 
hereditary  cognomen  belonging  to  the  fanulia. 
Cognomina  were  often  derived  from  some  bodily 
peculiarity,  or  event  in  the  life  of  the  founder  of 
the  family.  A  second  cognomen,  or  agnomen,  as 
it  was  called,  was  sometimes  added  by  way  of 
honorary  distinction.  In  common  intercourse,  the 
prsenomen  and  cognomen  were  used  without  the 
nomen  gentilicium,  as  C.  Csesar  for  C.  Julius  Csesar, 


M.  Cicero  for  M.  TuUiua  Cicero.  The  Roman  names 
were  in  their  origin  less  dignified  and  aspiring  than 
thoL  Greek;  some  were  derived  from  ordinary 
employments,  as  Porcius  (swineherd),  Cicero  (vetch 
grower) ;  some  from  personal  peculiarities,  Crassus 
(fat),  Naso  (long-nosed);  a  few  from  /lumerals, 
Sextus,  Septimus. 

The  Celtic  and  Teutonic  names,  like  the  Jewish 
and  Greek,  had  been  originally  very  significant ; 
but  at  an  early  period  tneir  exuberance  became 
checked ;  people  contented  themselves  with  repeat- 
ing the  old  stock.  While  the  speech  of  Europe  was 
undergoing  a  transformation,  the  names  in  use 
remained  the  same;  belonging  to  an  obsolete 
tongue,  their  signification  by  and  by  became 
unintelligible  to  the  people  using  them.  Many  are 
derived  from  'God,'  as  Gottfried,  Godwin;  some 
from  an  inferior  class  of  gods  known  by  the  title  as 
or  ans,  whence  Anselm,  Oscar,  Esmond;  others  from 
elves  or  genii,  Alfred,  Alboin,  Elfrio  ■  (Elf  King). 
Bertha  is  the  name  of  a  favourite  feminine  goddess 
and  source  of  light,  from  the  same  root  as  the  word 
'  bright ; '  the  same  word  occurs  as  a  compound  in 
Albreoht,  Bertram.  To  a  large  class  of  names 
indicating  such  qualities  as  personal  prowess, 
wisdom,  and  nobility  of  birth,  belong  Hifdebrand 
(war  brand),  Konrad  (bold  in  counsel),  Hlodwig 
(glorious  warrior),  called  by  us  Clovis,  and  the 
original  of  Ludwig  and  Louis.  The  wolf,  the  bear, 
the  eagle,  the  boar,  and  the  lion  entered  into  the 
composition  of  many  proper  names  of  men,  as  Adolf 
(noble  wolf),  Arnold  (valiant  eagle),  Osborn  (God 
bear).  Respect  for  feminine  prowess  also  appeared 
in  such  names  as  Mathilde  (mighty  amazon),  Wolf- 
hUde  (wolf  heroine).  The  spread  of  Christianity 
threw  a  number  of  the  old  names  into  comparative 
oblivion,  and  introduced  new  ones.  The  name 
selected  at  baptism  was  more  frequently  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Bible  or  the  church  than  from 
the  old  traditional  repertory,  which,  however,  was 
never  altogether  disused.  Many  names,  supposed 
to  be  local  and  very  ancient,  particularly  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  are  in 
reality  but  corruptions  of  names  of  Christian  origin 
which  are  in  use  elsewhere.  Owen,  Evan,  and 
Eoghan  (the  latter  often  Anghcised  into  Hector) 
seem  all  to  be  forms  of  Johann  or  John.  A  change 
of  name  was  sometimes  made  at  confirmation. 

Periods  of  religious  and  political  excitement  have 
had  a  very  powerful  influence  in  modifying  the 
fashion  in  names.  The  Puritans  would  only  admit 
of  two  classes  of  names,  those  directly  expressive 
of  religious  sentiment — Praise-God,  Live-well — and 
names  which  occur  in  Scripture;  these  latter  indis- 
criminately made  use  of,  however  obscure  their 
meaning,  or  however  indifferent  the  character  of 
the  original  bearer  of  them.  Old  Testament  names 
were  used  in  preference  to  New,  probably  because 
they  did  not  convey  the  notion  of  a  patron  saint. 
Old  Testament  names  still  prevail  largely  in 
America,  where  exists  a  medley  of  Christian  names 
from  all  possible  sources.  At  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, names  supposed  to  savour  of  either  loyalty 
or  religion  were  abandoned,  and  those  of  Greek 
and  Roman  heroes  came  into  vogue  instead.  The 
Augustan  period  of  English  literature  gave  a 
temporary  popularity  to  such  feminine  names  as 
Narcissa,  Celia,  Sabina.  In  Germany,  the  names 
in  use  are  particularly  free  from  foreign  admixture ; 
they  are  almost  all  either  of  Teutonic  origin,  or* 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 
In  Britain,  the  number  of  names  has,  particularly 
since  the  Reformation,  been  more  limited  than  in 
most  other  countries.  In  some  families  of  distinction, 
unusual  names  have  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son   for  centuries — e.  g.,  Peregrine   among  the 
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Berties,  and  Sholto  in  the  Douglas  family.  The 
accumulation  of  two  or  more  Christian  names  only 
became  common  in  the  present  century,  and  another 
practice  which  has  gained  ground  in  Britain  is  the 
use  of  surnames  as  Christian  names.  More  recently, 
various  old  names,  particularly  feminine  names,'  as 
Maud,  Florence,  Ethel,  have  been  withdrawn  from 
their  obscurity,  and  resuscitated. 

The  use  of  fixed  family  surnames  cannot  be  traced 
much  further  back  than  the  latter  part  of  the  10th 
century.  They  first  came  into  use  in  France,  and 
particularly  in  Normandy.  At  the  Conquest,  they 
were    introduced    into    England    by  the   Norman 


adventurers,  and  were  general  at  the  Domesday 
Valuation.  Many  of  the  followers  of  William  had 
taken  names  from  their  paternal  chateaux  or 
villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  names 
which  were  used  with  the  French  preposition  de 
before  them.  Their  younger  sons  and  others  applied 
the  '  de '  to  estates  awarded  them  as  their  portion 
of  the  conquered  country,  and  called  themselves 
De  Hastings,  De  Winton,  &o.,  a  prefix  probably 
never  in  vernacular  use  in  England,  and  completely 
discarded  with  the  disappearance  of  Norman-French, 
unless  in  a  few  cases  where  it  was  retained  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  or  from  coalescing  with  the  initial 
vowel,  as  in  De  la  Bfeche,  Danvers  (d'Anvers), 
Dangerfield  (d'Angerville).  When  English  was 
used  in  place  of  Norman-French,  the  'de'  was 
always  rendered  into  'of.'  The  afi'ectation  of 
resuming  it  in  recent  times  is  as  unwarrantable  in 
theory  as  in  taste.  Such  a  designation  as  Lord 
De  Tabley  of  Tabley  House  is  an  unmeaning 
tautology.  The  Scotch  have  a  more  expressive 
designation  when  they  say  Colquhoun  of  that  Ilk. 
In  France  and  Germany,  a  territorial  surname 
(denoted  by  '  de '  or  '  von ')  came,  when  surnames 
spread  to  all  classes,  to  be  the  mark  of  nobility,  so 
much  so  that  in  later  times,  when  any  one  was 
ennobled  by  the  sovereign,  the  '  de '  was  prefixed 
to  his  previously  plebeian  and  not  territorial  name. 
In  Britain,  the  '  de '  was  never  considered  the  test 
of  nobility ;  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  were  not  territorial — e.  g.,  Stewart, 
Butler,  Spencer.  In  Scotland,  surnames  were 
hardly  in  use  tUl  the  12th  c,  and  were  for  a  long 
time  very  variable.  The  assumption  of  surnames 
by  the  common  people  is  everywhere  of  much  later 
date  than  their  use  by  noble  (gentle)  families.  As 
yet,  they  cau  hardly  be  said  to  be  adopted  by  the 
people  of  the  wilder  districts  of  Wales. 

There  are  many  existing  local  surnames  in  Britain 
besides  those  derived  from  the  names  of  the  manors 
of  the  gentry  or  landholders.  Farms,  homesteads, 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  all  gave  their 
names  to  those  who  resided  at  or  near  them ;  hence 
such  names  as  Wood,  Marsh,  Dale.  The  preposition 
'  at '  is  in  a  few  cases  retained,  as  in  Atwood, 
A'Court,  Nash  (atten-ash,  i.  e.,  at  the  ash).  The 
travelling  habits  of  the  Scots  account  for  such 
names  as  IngHs,  Fleming,  Welsh  (the  original  of 
Wallace),  applied  to  those  who  had  visited  foreign 
parts;  and  sometimes  a  Scotsman,  wandering  into 
England,  returned  with  the  acquired  name  of  Scott. 

A  large  class  of  surnames  are  patronymics,  often 
formed  by  '  son,'  or  its  equivalent  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  added  to  the  Christian  name  of  the 
father.  Names  of  this  sort  often  fiuctuate  from 
generation  to  generation.  Alan  Walterson  had  a 
son,  Walter,  who  called  himself  Walter  Alauson. 
The  genitive  case  of  the  father's  name  sometimes 
served  the  same  purpose,  as  Adams,  Jones  ;  and 
similarly  in  Italian,  Dosso,  Dossi.  A  fashion  of 
using  '  Fitz,'  the  equivalent  of  '  son,'  before  the 
ancestral  name,  as  in  Fitzherbert,  prevailed  tem- 
porarily in  Normandy,  whence  it  was  imported  into 


England.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  prefix 
'  Mac '  (Macdonald)  served  the  same  purpose,  which, 
however,  fluctuated  far  longer  than  the  patronymic 
surnames  of  England  and  the  Lowlands  ;  so  also  the 
'  0' '  (grandson)  of  the  Irish  (O'Neil),  and  '  Ap '  of 
the  Welsh  ( Ap  Khys,  otherwise  Apreeoe).  The  '  de ' 
of  France  had  sometimes  a  similar  origin,  as  in 
d'Andrg,  d'Hugues ;  and  still  more  frequently  the 
'  de,'  '  dei,'  or  '  degli '  of  Italy — di  Cola,  di  Giaoomo. 

Office,  occupation,  or  condition,  gives  rise  to 
surnames — e.  g..  Knight,  Marshall,  Page,  Smith, 
Brewster,  Shepherd ;  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
Eauber  and  de  Eogver  (robber)  ;  and  from  such 
appellatives,  patronymics  may  be  again  derived ; 
thus,  we  have  Smithson,  de  Maistre  (master's  son), 
M'Nab  (son  of  the  abbot),  M'Pherson  (son  of  the 
parson),  del  Sarto  (son  of  the  tailor),  &c.  So  also 
personal  qualities — Black,  White,  Strong,  Stark, 
Lang  (long),  Littlejohn,  Crmkshanks  ;  and  nick- 
names have  not  unfrequently  been  perpetuated  as 
surnames.  We  have  also  surnames  derived  from 
the  signs  and  cognizances  which  were  borne  in  the 
middle  ages,  not  only  by  inns  and  shops,  but  by 
private  houses.  John  at  the  Bell  became  John 
Bell ;  at  Middleburg,  in  Holland,  Simon,  apothecary 
in  the  '  Drake,'  or  Dragon,  became  Simon  Draek ; 
hence,  probably,  the  frequency  of  family  names 
derived  from  animals,  and  also  of  those  beginning 
with  '  Saint ;'  though  this  last  class  may,  perhaps, 
sometimes  have  had  its  origin  in  the  first  owner  of 
the  name  dedicating  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
saint  in  question.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  '  The ' 
is  a  distinctive  title  borne  by  the  heads  of  some  old 
families— as  'The  Chishohn,'  'The  O'Connor  Don.' 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  chief  of  a  clan  is 
usually  addressed  by  the  name  alone  in  a  marked 
manner :  thus,  '  Maoleod '  implies  specially  Macleod 
of  Dunvegan,  in  Skye,  head  of  the  clan  Macleod; 
'  Mackintosh,'  in  like  manner,  applies  solely  to 
Mackintosh  of  Moy,  in  Inverness- shire. 

In  England,  the  number  of  existing  surnames 
approaches  to  40,000,  or  about  one  to  every  five 
hundred  individuals ;  in  Scotland,  there  are  far 
fewer  surnames  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
The  remarkable  predominance  of  certain  surnames 
in  certain  localities — as  Campbell,  Cameron,  Maclean 
in  Argyleshire,  Macdonald  in  Inverness,  Maekay  in 
Sutherland,  Gordon  and  Forbes  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  Scott,  Ker,  Elliot,  Maxwell,  and  Johnstone  ou 
the  borders — arises  from  the  clansmen  having  made 
a  practice  of  taking  the  name  of  their  chiefs, 
considering  themselves  members  of  their  family 
by  adoption,  if  not  otherwise.  Elsewhere  than  in 
Scotland,  vassals  often  adopted  the  names  of  their 
lords,  and  servants  those  of  their  masters.  Two  or 
more  surnames  are  often  borne  by  one  individual, 
in  which  case  the  paternal  surname  is  sometimes 
placed  first,  sometimes  last ;  and,  in  recent  times, 
it  is  by  the  name  which  occurs  last  that  the  bearer 
of  the  two  surnames  is  most  frequently  known. 

The  wife,  with  us  at  least,  changes  her  surname 
to  that  of  her  husband  on  marriage.  In  the  conti- 
nent, it  is  not  unusual  for  the  husband  to  append 
his  wife's  name  to  his  own  ;  and  in  Spain,  the  wife 
retains  her  own  name,  while  the  son  is  at  liberty  to 
use  either  paternal  or  maternal  name  as  he  pleases, 
the  choice  generally  falling  on  the  best  family. 

Change  of  name. — Prior  to  the  Reformation, 
surnames  were  less  fixed  than  they  have  since 
become.  Occasionally,  younger  sons,  instead  of 
retaining  their  patronymic,  adopted  the  name  of 
their  estate  or  place  of  residence.  A  great 
matrimordal  alliance  was  a  frequent  cause  for 
adopting  the  patronymic  of  the  wife.  With  the 
clergy,  ordination  was  a  common  occasion  of 
a  change   of   name,   the   personal    surname  being 
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exchanged  for  the  name  of  the  place  of  birth — ^thus, 
William  Longe  became  WiUiam  of  Wykeham.  In 
time  of  political  troubles,  a  new  name  was  often 
assumed  for  concealment ;  and  in  Scotland,  the 
name  of  M'Gregor  was  proscribed  in  1664  by  an  act 
of  the  privy  conncil.  In  modern  times.  Injunctions 
in  settlements  of  land,  and  deeds  of  entail,  are 
frequent  grounds  for  a  change  of  name,  it  being 
made  a  condition  that  the  devisee  or  disponee  shafl 
assume  a  certain  surname  under  penalty  of  forfeiture, 
a  stipulation  which  the  law  recognises  as  valid. 
Such  an  obligation  is  often  combined  with  one 
relative  to  arms.  In  a  Scotch  entail,  it  is  a  very 
frequent  condition  that  each  sucoeeding  heir  of 
entail,  or  husband  of  an  heiress  of  entail,  shall 
assume  the  entailer's  name  and  arms,  or  his  name 
and  arms  exclusively;  in  the  former  case,  he  may, 
if  he  pleases,  continue  to  use  his  own  surname  along 
with  the  assumed  one.  The  heir  of  eutaU  is  not  held 
legally  to  take  up  any  arms  not  otherwise  his  own, 
unless  he  have  applied  to  the  heraldic  authorities  for 
leave  so  to  do.  Where  a  Scotch  entail  contained  an 
injunction  to  bear  arms  which  had  no  existence  in 
the  official  record  of  arms,  the  condition  has  not 
been  held  to  be  null ;  the  heir  of  entail  must  apply 
to  the  Lord  Lyon  for  a  grant  of  arms  bearing  the 
designation  of  those  disponed.  In  England,  it  used 
to  be  common  to  obtain  a  private  act  of  parliament 
to  authorise  one  to  change  his  surname ;  and  authority 
for  such  a  proceeding  has  generally  been  given  in 
later  times  by  royal  licence,  which  is  granted  only 
on  -a,  reasonable  ground  being  established  for  the 

:  alteration,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  kings-at-arms, 
to  whom  a  remit  is  made.  It  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  that  this  royal  licence  is  necessary  to 
legalise  such  a  change,  but  the  highest  legal  author- 
ities have  laid  it  down  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law  of  England  to  prevent  any  one,  who  may  con- 
sider it  for  his  interest  so  to  do,  to  change  his 
surname,  or  even  his  Christian  name.  The  idea, 
lately  prevalent  to  some  extent,  is  equally  erroneous, 
that  an  advertisement  in  a  gazette  or  newspaper,  or 
the  execution  of  some  deed,  is  a  necessary  form  in 
order  to  effect  a  change  of  name.  There  are  always 
great  inconveniences  in  changing  one's  name,  which 
sufficiently  account  for  the  general  indisposition 
to  do  so,  except  from  a  questionable  motive. 
As  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  person  from 
changing  his  name,  so  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  law  to  compel  third  parties  to  use  the 
new  name,  and  disputes  and  annoyances  arising 
from  such  a  state  of  things  are  matters  of  course. 
The  change  tends  to  a  certain  extent  to  destroy 
the  means  of  identification  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  object 
desired.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and 
inconveniences,  there  are  many  examples  of  persons 
who  have  succeeded  after  a  few  years  in  being 
generally  known  under  a  new  name,  and  of  the 
publio  as  weU  as  his  friends  recognising  it.  The 
change  of  name,  in  general,  produces  no  change 
whatever  on  the  legal  status.  A  party  is  equally 
punishable  for  swindling,  larceny,  and  other  cognate 
offences,  whatever  name  he  uses ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  legatee,  he  is  not  prevented  from 
establishing  and  receiving  his  legacy,  whatever 
name  he  has  adopted.  It  follows  from  what  precedes 
that  no  person  is  punishable  for  using  a  new  name, 

'  though  it  is  sometimes  an  ingredient  for  a  jury 
to  take  into  consideration  when  they  are  required 
to  infer  a  particular  motive  of  conduct.  The 
royal  licence  is  practically  required  to  be  obtained 

.  by  Englishmen  (not  Scotchmen)  holding  commissions 
in  the  army,  as  also  when  the  change  of  name  is  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  change  of  arms,  it  being  the 
practice  of  the  English  Heralds'  College  to  refuse  to 


grant  arms  corresponding  to  such  change,  unless  the 
royal  licence  have  been  obtained.  In  Scotland,  a 
bona  fide  change  of  name  requires  neither  royal, 
judicial,  nor  parliamentary  authority,  the  sole  excep- 
tion being  the  case  of  members  of  the  College  of 
Justice,  who  require  the  permission  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  A  royal  licence  is  not  generally  applied 
for  by  natives  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  not  required  to 
be  produced  to  the  Lord  Lyon  on  applying  for  a 
corresponding  change  of  arms.  The  arms  will  gene- 
rally be  granted  when  the  Lord  Lyon  is  satisfied 
that  the  change  has  been  made  on  some  reasonable 
ground,  and  not  from  a  purely  capricious  motive ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  change  of  name,  with  the  reason 
why  it  has  been  made,  are  narrated  in  the  new 
patent  of  arms.  When  such  change  of  surname  and 
corresponding  change  of  arms  has  been  made  by  a 
Scotsman  who  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  the  autho- 
rities of  the  War  Office  are  in  the  habit  of  requiring 
a  certificate  from  the  Lyon  Office  to  the  effect  that 
the  change  is  recognised  there. 

Names  of  places. — These,  like  names  of  persons, 
belong,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  language  of  past 
races.  All  over  Great  Britain,  a  very  large 
proportion  are  derived  from  the  Celtic  names  for 
natural  features  of  the  country.  From  Gmysg, 
afow,  tarn,  tav,  cluyd  —  in  the  Celtic  speeches 
equivalent  to  water  or  river — we  have  Esk,  Avon, 
Wye,  Thames,  Tavy,  Clyde.  Pen  or  Ben,  hUl, 
gives  rise  to  the  names  of  hills  in  England  and 
Wales  (Penrhys,  Penzance),  and  stiU  more  in 
Scotland  (Ben  Nevis).  So,  also,  ewm,  comb, 
valley — as  in  Cumberland,  land  of  valleys.  The 
memory  of  the  Roman  invasion  has  been  preserved 
in  the  termination  -Chester  (derived  from  castra)  in 
the  names  of  towns,  as  Manchester.  Though  sur- 
names often  originated  in  local  names,  the  reverse 
process  also  occurred ;  as  where  vUle,  ton  or  ington, 
ham,  or  hurgh,  has  been  appended  to  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  the  land,  e.  g.,  Charleville,  Johnston, 
Wymondham,  Edinburgh  (i.  e.,  Edwin's  burgh). 

See  Wackernagl,  '  Die  Germanische  Personen- 
namen,'  in  the  Schweizersche  Museum  (1837) ;  Miss 
Yonge,  History  of  Christian  Names  (Lond.  1863) ; 
Lower,  On  English  Surnames  (Lond.  1849) ;  Professor 
Innes,  Concerning  some  /Scotch  Surnames  (Edin. 
1860). 

NAMXJ'B,  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Brabant,  E.  by  Luxembourg  and  Liege,  W. 
by  Hainault,  and  S.  by  France.  Area  about  1400 
square  miles.  Pop.  301,397  (at  the  end  of  1861). 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Meuse — which  entirely 
intersects  the  province — the  Sambre,  and  the  Lesse. 
N.  presents  generally  an  alternation  of  fruitful 
valleys  and  low  hiUy  tracts ;  but  in  some  parts, 
where  the  heights  constitute  offshoots  of  the 
Ardennes,  and  are  densely  wooded,  they  attain  a 
considerable  elevation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
land  in  the  south-west,  where  there  are  large  tracts 
of  bog  and  heath,  the  soil  is  extremely  rich,  yielding 
abundant  crops  and  fine  pasture.  The  chief  pro- 
ducts of  N.  are  wheat,  oats,  hops,  oil  yielding  plants, 
and  flax.  Besides  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  mines, 
N.  has  marble  and  slate  quarries,  and  yields  sulphur, 
alum,  cadmium,  alumina,  flints,  &c.  It  has  good 
steel,  iron,  and  smelting  works,  breweries,  paper- 
mills,  &c.  N.  is  divided  into  the  three  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Namur,  Dinant,  and  Philippevflle.  At  the 
close  of  the  12th  c,  N.  was  united  to  Luxembourg, 
after  having  existed  as  an  independent  countship  for 
upwards  of  150  years.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
13th  c,  it  passed  by  purchase  to  the  House  of 
Flanders,  wmch  retained  possession  of  it  till  1420  ; 
when,  on  the  death  of  Count  John  III.,  without 
direct  heirs,  the  countship,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  financial  embarrassment,  was  purchased  for 
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132,000  gold  ducats,  by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  subsequently  shared  the  fate  of  the 
other  Burgundian  states. 

NAMXJR  (Flem.  NaTnen),  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Sambre  with  the  Meuse,  and  is  a  strongly 
fortified  town  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  25,989 
(at  the  beginning  of  1862).  Among  its  seventeen 
churches,  the  cathedral,  or  St  Aubin's,  which  was  con- 
secrated in  1772,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches 
of  Belgium.  N.  has  an  academy  of  painting,  a  con- 
servatoire for  music,  two  public  libraries,  a  museum ; 
a  theological  seminary,  and  a  college  conducted  by 
Jesuits.  The  present  citadel  was  constructed  in 
1784,  but  the  city  has  been  fortified  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history ;  and  in  1692,  its  defensive 
works  were  repaired  and  strengthened  by  Coehoorn, 
only,  however,  to  be  taken  in  the  following  year 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  Vauban,  the  latter  of  whom 
added  considerably  to  its  original  strength.  The 
reputation  of  its  citadel  made  N.  a  prized  strong- 
hold in  every  war  of  later  times  ;  and  after  having 
been  gallantly  defended  by  its  French  conquerors, 
in  1815,  against  the  Prussians  under  Pirch,  it  was 
finally  restored  to  the  Netherlands  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  at  once  put  into  thorough  repair. 
N.  is  noted  for  its  cutlery,  its  leather-works,  and  its 
iron  and  brass  foundries. 

NANCY,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Meurthe,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
at  the  foot  of  wooded  and  vine-clad  hiUs,  220  miles 
east  of  Paris,  on  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  Eailway. 
Pop.  43,221.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
towns  (the  former  irregular  and  with  narrow  streets, 
the  latter  open  and  handsome),  and  comprises 
also  two  suburbs.  It  contains  many  handsome 
squares  and  imposing  edifices,  and  owes  much  of 
its  architectural  ornamentation  to  Stanislaus  Lecz- 
insky,  who,  after  abdicating  the  crown  of  Poland 
in  1735,  continued  to  reside  here  as  Duke  of 
Lorraine  till  his  death,  in  1766.  His  statue  stands 
in  the  Place  Pioyale,  a  fine  square,  surrounded  by 
important  public  buildings,  as  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
theatre,  &c.  The  gates  of  N.  look  more  like  trium- 
phal arches  than  the  ordinary  entrances  of  a  town. 
Among  the  institutions  are  the  imiversity-academy, 
the  normal  school,  the  school  of  medicine,  the 
lyceum,  the  pubHo  library,  and  numerous  art  and 
scientific  societies.  Cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
manufactures  are  carried  on;  but  the  principal 
branch  of  industry  is  the  embroidering  of  cambric, 
muslin,  and  jaconet  goods. 

N.  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  11th 
century.  Two  centuries  later,  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  (q.  v.).  Charles  the  Bold 
was  killed  while  besieging  the  city  m  1477. 

NA'NDU,  or  AMERICAN  OSTRICH  [Rlirn),  a 
genus  of  South  American  birds  allied  to  the  ostrich, 
cassawary,  and  emu,  and  most  nearly  to  the  ostrich, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  feet  three-toed, 
and  each  toe  armed  with  a  claw ;  also,  in  being  more 
completely  feathered  on  the  head  and  neck ;  in 
having  no  tail ;  and  in  having  the  wings  better  devel- 
oped and  plumed,  and  terminated  by  a  hooked  spur. 
The  wings  are  indeed  better  developed  than  in  any 
other  of  the  Struthionidce,  although  stiU  unfit  for 
flight.  The  neck  has  sixteen  vertebras.  There  are 
at  least  three  species.  The  best  known  species  (iJ. 
Americana]  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  ostrich, 
standing  about  five  feet  high.  It  is  of  imiform 
gray  colour,  except  on  the  back,  which  has  a  brown 
tint.  The  male  is  larger  and  darker  coloured  than 
the  female.  The  back  and  rump  are  furnished 
with  long  feathers,  but  of  a  more  ordinary  kind 
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than  those  of  the  ostrich.  This  bird  inhabits  the 
great  grassy  plains  of  South  America,  southward  of 
the  equator,  abounding  on  the  banks  of  the  La 
Plata  and  its  more  southern  tributaries,  and  as  far 
south  as  lat.  42°  or  43°.  Its  range  does  not  extend 
across  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  generally  seen  in  smaU 
troops.  It  runs  with  great  celerity,  usiiig  its  wings 
in  aid.  It  is  polygamous,  one  male  securmg  posses- 
sion of  two  or  more  females,  which  lay  their  eggs  in 
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a  common  nest,  or  drop  them  on  the  ground  near  the 
nest,  to  which  the  male  rolls  them.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  habit  of  birds,  incubation  is  performed  by  the 
male.  The  N.  is  shy  and  wary,  but  is  successfully 
hunted  by  the  Indians,  generally  on  horseback. 
The  flesh  of  the  young  is  not  unpleasant.  The  N. 
is  capable  of  being  domesticated. — A  smaller  and 
more  recently- discovered  species  (if.  Darwinii)  has 
hght-brown  plumage,  each  feather  tipped  with  white. 
It  inhabits  Patagonia.  A  third  species  (R.  macror- 
hyncha)  is  distinguished  by  its  large  bill. 

NANKBB'N  CLOTH.  Calico  of  the  kind  called 
'  nankeen,'  or  nankin,  was  formerly  imported  exten- 
sively from  China  to  Europe,  and  said  to  be  the 
manufacture  of  Nanking ;  the  colour,  a  yellowish-buff, 
being  a  favourite  one.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
Chinese  held  a  secret  for  dyeing  this  colour,  which 
was  found  to  be  remarkably  durable ;  but  it  became 
known  that  it  was  not  an  artificial  colour  at  all,  the 
cloth  being  made  of  a  coloured  variety  of  cotton, 
which  was  produced  occasionally  in  China  and  India. 
Artificially  dyed  nankeen  cloths  now  form  a  con- 
siderable export  from  England  to  China. 

The  colour  of  artificial  nankeen  cloth  is  produced 
by  an  elaborate  process,  in  which  the  yarn  or  cloth 
is  first  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum; 
then  in  a  decoction  of  oak-bark ;  then  in  a  bath  of 
lime-water ;  and  next  in  a  bath  of  nitro-muriate  of 
tin.  Another,  but  less  permanent,  nankeen  dye  is 
produced  by  boiling  annatto  in  a  strong  solution  of 
pearl-ashes,  and  diluting  with  water  to  the  requu-ed 
tint. 

NANKI'NG,  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiangsu, 
formerly  the  capital  of  China,  on  the  Yangtse  River, 
90  miles  from  the  beginning  of  its  estuary,  N.  lat. 
32°  40'  40",  E.  long.  118°  47'.  Its  name  signifies  the 
Southern  Capital.  Since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Peking  (Northern  Capital),  it  has  been 
called  by  the  Chinese  Kiaugning-fu.  'The  present 
city  of  N.  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  fifty  feet 
high,  and  has  thirteen  gates ;  it  was  about  thirty- 
five  miles  in  extent,  with  eighteen  gates,  when  the 
city  was  the  flourishing  metropolis  of  the  empire. 
According  to  Chinese  accounts,  the  population  of  N. 
was  once  4,000,000;   but  a  more  recent  estimate 
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makes  it  300,000.  As  the  city  has  lately  passed 
through  so  many  vicissitudes,  and  is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  rebel  forces,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  its  present  number  of  inhabitants.  The 
gates  differ  somewhat  from  each  other  in  their 
appearance  and  dimensions.  Some  of  the  finest  are 
30  or  40  feet  high,  by  about  20  in  width,  and 
the  arched  gateways  are  100  or  more  feet  in 
length.  In  every  provincial  capital  there  is  a 
Manchu  garrison,  or  military  colony,  separated  by  a 
wall  from  that  portion  of  the  city  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Chinese.  Some  of  the  finest  streets  of  N. 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Tartar  city;  several  being 
nearly  40  feet  wide,  having  a  space  in  the  middle 
of  about  8  feet  -in  width,  flagged  with  well-hewn 
blocks  of  blue  and  white  marble,  and  on  each  side 
of  this  a  brick  pavement  14  feet  or  more  wide.  A 
deep  canal  or  ditch  runs  from  the  river  directly 
under  the  waDa  on  the  west,  serving  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  the  city  On  that  side.  The  ancient 
palaces  have  all  disappeared.  The  offices  of  the 
public  functionaries  are  numerous,  but,  like  the 
shops,  present  the  general  features  common  to 
all  ■  Chinese  towns.  The  objects  most  worthy 
the  inspection  of  the  traveller  are  found,  in  ruins, 
outside  the  precincts  of  the'  modern  city.  Among 
these  is  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor  Kienlung. 
It  consisted  of  a  number  of  one-story  buildings, 
with  spacious  courts  between,  and  flanked  by 
smaller  buildings  on  the  sideS.  Enough  still 
remains  to  shew  that  the  workmanship  was  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  unique  character.  When  under 
cultivation,  the  spot  must  have  been  exceedingly 
beautiful.  A  road  of  hewn  stone,  varying  from 
4  to  6  feet  in  width,  leads  to  the  capital,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  20  miles.  The  tombs  of  the  kings 
are  remarkable  for  their  sepulchral  statues,  which 
form  an  avenue  leading  up  to  the  graves ;  they  consist 
of  gigantic  figures,  like  warriors  cased  in  a  kind  of 
armour,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  road,  across 
which,  at  intervals,  large  stone  tablets  are  extended, 
supported  by  huge  blocks  of  stone  instead  of  pillars. 
Situated  at  some  distance  from  these  statues,  are  a 
number  of  rude  colossal  figures  of  horses,  elephants, 
and  other  animals,  placed  without  any  distinct 
arrangement,  whose  purpose  may  have  been  origi- 
nally to  ornament  particular  tombs.  Among  the 
ruins  must  fee  included  the  far-famed  Porcelain 
Tower.  It  was  erected  by  the  emperor  Yungloh,  to 
reward  the  kindness  of  his  mother ;  the  work  was 
commenced  in  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (1413),  at 
noon,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  moon,  m  the  sixth 
month  of  the  year,  and  was  completed  in  nineteen 
years.  The  board  of  works  was  ordered,  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  emperor,  to  build  a  tower 
nine  stories  high,  the  bricks  and  tiles  to  be  glazed, 
and  of  'fine  colours;'  and  it  was  to  be  superior 
to  all  others,  in  order  to  make  widely  known  the 
virtues  of  his  mother.  Its  height  was  to  be  322  feet. 
The  ball  on  its  spire  to  be  of  brass,  overlaid  with 
gold,  so  that  it  might  last  for  ever  and  never  grow 
dim.  From  its  eight  hooks  as  many  iron  chains 
extend  to  the  eight  comers  of  its  highest  roof  ;  and 
from  each  chain  nine  bells,  suspended  at  equal 
distances  apart ;  these,  together  with  eight  from  the 
corners  of  each  projecting  roof,  amounted  to  144  bells. 
On  the  outer  face. of  each  story  are  16  lanterns, 
128  iu  all ;  which,  with  12  in  the  inside,  make  140. 
It  requires  64  catties  of  oil  to  fiU  them;  their 
light  illumines  the  '  thirty-three  heavens,  shining 
into  the  hearts  of  all  men,  good  and  bad,  eternally 
removing  human  misery.'  On  the  top  of  the  highest 
roof  are  two  brazen  vessels,  weighing  together  1200 
pounds,  and  a  brazen  bowl  besides,  weighing  600 
pounds.  Encircling  the  spire  are  nine  iron  rings, 
the  largest  being  63  feet  iu  circumference,  and  the 
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smallest  24  feet,  altogether  weighing  nearly  5000 
pounds.  In  the  bowl  on  the  top  are  deposited  one 
white  shining  pearl,  one  fire-averting  pearl,  one 
wind-averting  pearl,  one  water-averting  pearl,  one 
dust-averting  pearl,  a  lump  of  gold  weighing  50 
ounces,  a  box  of  tea-leaves,  1000  taels  of  suver,  one 
lump  of  orpiment,  altogether  weighing  4000  pounds ; 
one  precious  stono-gem,  1000  strings  of  copper 
com,  two  pieces  of  yellow  satin,  and  four  copies  of 
Buddhist  classics.  The  brilliancy  of  the  edifice, 
—the  cost  of  which  was  2,485,484  taels,  a  tael  being 
about  6s.  8d. — will  endure,  according  to  the  Chmese 
annalist,  to  hundreds  of  generations,  a  monument  of 
recompensing  kindness  to  myriads  of  years.  There- 
fore it  is  named  Pau-gan-sz,  i.  e.,  Kecorapensing 
Favour  Pagoda.  In  the  spring  of  1863,  N.  was 
taken  by  Sie  Taiping  rebels,  who  put  the  entire 
Manchu  population  to  the  sword.  Since  that 
period,  N.  has  been  the  capital  of  Tien  Wang; 
and  the  city  is  styled  by  the  Taipings,  Tie"n-king, 
the  Celestial  Capital,  the  greater  part  of  which  they 
have  whoUy  laid  in  ruins,  including  the  beautiful 
Porcelain  Tower,  that  magnificent  monument  of 
the  gratitude  of  a  son  for  his  mother's  love. — Dr 
Macgowan,  North  China  Herald. 

NANTES  (anc.  Namnetcs,  or  Nannetes),  an 
important  seaport  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Loire -Infgrieure,  is  situated  on  the 
rigbt  bank  of  the  Loire,  30  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  at  the  point  of  confluence  with  it  of  the  Erdre 
and  the  S&vre-Nantaise,  both  navigable  streams. 
Besides  railways,  there  is  communication  with  the 
interior  by  steamers  on  the  Loire.  The  natural 
beauties  of  the  site  have  been  much  improved  by 
art,  and  now,  the  noble  river  on  which  the  town 
is  placed,  covered  with  craft  of  every  size  and 
description,  the  islands  that  stud  its  channel,  the 
meadows  that  skirt  its  banks,  and  the  bridges 
(upwards  of  16  in  number)  that  cross  it  and  its 
tributaries  here,  combine  to  make  the  scene  a  highly 
picturesque  one.  N.  contains  numerous  squares 
and  churches.  Several  districts  of  the  towu, 
especially  in  the  more  modern  quarter,  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  finest  districts  of  Paris  in  regularity 
and  elegance.  This  tovra.  possesses  numerous 
striking  and  beautiful  buildings ;  among  which  the 
Cathedral  of  St  Pierre,  containing  the  splendid 
monument  of  Francis  II.,  the  last  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
and  of  Marguerite  his  wife ;  and  the  old  castle,  the 
temporary  residence  of  most  of  the  kings  of  France 
since  Charles  VIII.,  and  built  in  938,  are  the  chief. 
There  is  a,  public  library  containing  45,000  vols. ;  a 
museum  of  paintings  ;  and  a  museum  of  natural 
history.  The  quays,  lined  on  one  side  with  houses, 
and  in  some  cases  planted  with  trees,  afford  an 
agreeable  and  interesting  promenade  of  about  two 
nules  in  length.  The  most  beautiful  promenade, 
however,  formed  by  the  Cours  St  Pierre  and  the 
Com-s  St  Andre,  extends  from  the  Erdre  to  the 
Loire.  It  is  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees, 
bordered  with  fines  of  palatial  hoiises,  and  orna- 
mented with  statues.  The  harbour,  1968  yards  in 
length,  is  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of 
200  vessels.  Formerly,  vessels  of  no  more  than  200 
tons  could  reach  the  port,  all  vessels  of  greater 
burden  unloading  at  Paimboeuf,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  but  within  recent  years,  much  has  been  done 
by  dredging  for  the  improvement  of  the  river-bed, 
and  large  vessels  can  now  reach  the  harbour.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  N.  are  varieties  of  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  calicoes,  flannels ;  musical,  mathe- 
matical, and  optical  instruments ;  refined  sugar  and 
salt,  chemical  products,  cordage,  &c.  It  contains 
tanyards,  copper  foundries,  brandy  distilleries, 
&c.,  and  numerous  estabhshments  engaged  in  the 
various  manufactures  to  which  a,  port  gives  rise,  as 
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ship-building,  tte  preparation  of  preserved  meats, 
&o.  In  1860,  2534  vessels,  of  348,747  tons,  entered 
and  cleared  tlie  port.  Trade  with  the  "West  Indies 
is  actively  carried  on  here.    Pop.  (1862)  113,625. 

NANTES,  Edict  of,  the  name  given  to  the 
famous  decree  published  in  that  city  by  Henri 
IV.  of  France,  13th  April  1598,  which  secured  to 
the  Protestant  portion  of  his  subjects  freedom  of 
religion.  Among  its  more  important  provisions 
were — liberty  to  celebrate  worship  wherever  Pro- 
testant communities  already  existed;  to  establish 
new  churches,  except  in  Paris  and  the  surround- 
ing district,  and  in  the  royal  residences ;  and 
to  maintain  universities,  or  theological  colleges, 
of  which  they  had  four,  those  at  Montauban, 
Saumur,  Montpellier,  and  Sedan;  adherents  of 
the  Keformed  faith  were  also  to  be  eligible  to 
all  civil  offices  and  dignities;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  not  allowed  to  print  books  on 
the  tenets  of  their  religion,  except  in  those  places 
where  it  existed;  and:  they  were  obliged  to 
outwardly  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
From  this  period,  the  Keformers  or  Huguenots 
(who  then  counted  760  churches)  had  a  legal 
existence  in  France,  but  gradually  their  political 
strength  was  crushed  by  the  mighty  genius  of 
Richelieu — who,  however,  never  dreamed  of  inter- 
fering with  their  liberty  of  worship.  Neither  did 
his  successors,  Mazarin  and  Colbert ;  but  under  the 
influence  of  a  '  penitence,'  as  corrupt  and  sensual  as 
the  sins  which  occasioned  it,  Louis  XIV.,  after  a 
series  of  detestable  Dragormades  (q.  v.),  signed  a 
decree  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  18th  October 
1685. — The  result  of  this  despotic  act  was  that, 
rather  than  conform  to  the  established  religion, 
400,000  Protestants — among  the  most  industrious, 
the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  religious  of 
the  nation — quitted  France,  and  took  refuge  in 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  and 
America.  The  loss  to  France  was  immense;  the 
gain  to  other  countries,  no  less.  Composed  largely  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  skilled  artisans,  they 
carried  with  them  their  knowledge,  taste,  and 
aptitude  for  business.  Prom  them  England,  in 
particular,  learned  the  art  of  manufacturing  sUk, 
crystal  glasses,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of 
jewellery. 

NANTU'CKBT,  an  island  and  town  upon  it, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Massachusetts.  The 
island  is  15  miles  long  and  an  average  of  4  wide, 
with  an  area  of  50  square  mUes.  It  was  bought 
from  the  Indians  by  Thomas  Macy,  in  1659,  for  £30 
and  two  beaver-hats.  Since  that  time  its  inha- 
bitants have  been  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries. 
The  town  has  a  deep  and  secure  harbour,  a  large 
amount  of  shipping  in  the  fisheries,  7  factories  of 
sperm  oil,  candles,  &o.,  9  churches,  2  newspapers, 
population  of  about  6000. 

NA'NTWXCH,  a  small  market  town  of  Cheshire, 
England,  on  the  Weaver,  20  miles  south-east  of 
Chester.  Many  of  its  houses  are  interesting  from 
their  age  and  construction,  being  bmlt  in  many 
cases  of  timber  and  plaster,  and  with  overhanging 
upper  stories.  The  parish  church,  one  of  the  finest 
country  churches  in  England,  has  recently  been 
restored  at  great  cost.  It  was  famous  in  former 
times  for  its  brine-springs  and  salt-works.  Shoes, 
gloves,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  and 
malting  is  carried  on.    Pop.  (1861)  6225. 

NA'OS  (Gr.  a  dwelling),  the  cell  or  enclosed 
chamber  of  a  Greek  temple. 

NA'PHTHA  is  derived  from  the  Persian  word 
nafata,  to   exude,  and  was   originally  applied   to 
an  inflammable  liquid  hydrocarbon    (or   rather  a 
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mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons)  which  exudes 
from  the  soil  in  certain  parts  of  Persia.  (According 
to  Pelletier  and  Walter,  it  consists  of  three  hydro- 
carbons—viz., C14H13,  which  boils  at  190° ;  CisHjg, 
which  boils  at  239°;  and  Cj^H^j,  which  boils  at 
374°.)  The  term  is,  however,  now  used  not  only  to 
designate  a  similar  and  almost  identical  iluid,  that 
issues  from  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  is  known  as  petroleum,  rock-oil,  &c.,  but  is  also 
applied  to  other  liquids  which  resemble  true  naphtha 
in  httle  else  than  in  their  volatility  and  inflamma- 
bility. Thus,  wood-spirit  or  methylio  alcohol,  is 
often  spoken  of  as  wood-naphtha,  and  acetone  is 
sometimes  described  as  naphtha.  Coal-tar  yields 
by  distillation  a  liquid  which  presents  aU  the 
physical,  and  most  of  the  chemical  characters  of 
naphtha,  and  which  is  usually  distinguished  as 
coal-naphtha.    See  Gas-tar. 

Crude  Naphtha,  whether  occurring  as  a  natural 
product,  or  as  obtained  from  coal-tar,  is  purified  by 
agitation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  after  which  it 
must  be  well  washed  with  water  (in  which  it  is 
quite  insoluble),  and  finally  distOled  from  quicklime. 
Pure  naphtha  is  colourless,  and  of  a  peculiar  taste 
and  odour;  it  is  soluble  in  about  eight  times  its 
bulk  of  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  ether  and  in  the  essential  oils.  Hot  naphtha 
dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  but  deposits  them 
on  coohng.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  gutta- 
percha, caoutohout!,  camphor,  and  fatty  and  resinous 
bodies  generally ;  and  hence  it  is  extensively  used 
in  the  arts  for  these  purposes,  and  its  employment 
as  a  source  of  artificial  light  is  now  becoming 
universal.  In  consequence  of  its  containing  no 
oxygen,  it  is  employed  by  chemists  for  the  preser- 
vation of  potassium  and  other  metals,  which  have  a 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen.  Owing  to  its  vola- 
tility and  inflammability,  it  must  be  handled  with 
great  caution,  many  fatal  cases  having  arisen  from 
its  vapour  catching  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  candle. 

The  principal  kinds  of  naphtha  known  in  com- 
merce are  native  naphtha,  coal  naphtha.  Boghead 
naphtha  (also  called  paraffin  oil  and  photogen), 
shale  naphtha,  and  naphtha  from  caoutchouc  or 
caoutchine. 

Native  naphtha,  petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Japan,  Burmah, 
Persia,  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Siberia,  Italy, 
France,  and  North  America.  It  is  of  various 
degrees  of  consistency,  from  a  thin,  light,  colourless 
fluid  found  in  Persia,  with  a  specmo  gravity  of 
about  0750,  to  a  substance  as  thick  as  butter,  and 
nearly  as  heavy  as  water.  But  all  the  kinds  when 
rectified  have  nearly  the  same  constitution.  They 
contain  no  oxygen,  and  consist  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  compounds  only.  Bitumen  and  asphaltum 
are  closely  allied  substances  in  a  solid  or  semi-solid 
form.  From  a  very  early  period  in  Persia  and 
Japan,  and  at  least  since  last  century  in  Italy, 
native  naphtha  has  been  used  to  burn  in  lamps. 

Coal  naphtha  is  distOled  from  Gas-tar  (q.  v.),  and 
both  it  and  native  naphtha,  when  purified,  possess 
similar  properties.  Coal  naphtha  is,  however,  of  a 
higher  specific  gravity,  viz.,  from  0'860  to  0'900, 
and  has  a  more  disagreeable  and  penetrating  odour. 

Boghead  naphtha,  or  paraffin  oil,  has  i)ecome, 
of  late  years,  so  important  a  manufacture  that 
a  brief  history  of  its  origin  cannot  be  uninter- 
esting. In  the  year  1847,  Sir  James  Young,  now 
of  the  Bathgate  Chemical  Works,  had  his  attention 
called  to  a  petroleum  spring  at  Alfreton,  in  Derby- 
shire, from  which  he  distilled  a  light  thin  oil  for 
burning  in  lamps,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a 
thicker  oil,  which  was  used  for  lubricating  machinery. 
After  a  year  or  two  the  supply  began  to  fail,  but 
Mr  Young,  noticing  that  petroleum  was  dropping 
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from  the  sandstone  roof  of  a  coal-mine,  conjectured 
that  it  originated  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  coal- 
seam,  the  vapour  from  which  had  condensed  in  the 
sandstone,  and  supposed  from  this  that  it  might  be 
produced  artificially.  Following  up  this  idea,  he 
tried  a  great  many  experiments,  and  ultimately 
suooeeded,  by  distilling  coal  at  a  low  red  heat,  in 
obtaining  a  substance  resembling  petroleum,  which, 
when  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  natural 
petroleum,  yielded  similar  products.  The  obtaining 
of  these  oils  and  the  solid  substance  paraffin  from 
coal  formed  the  subject  of  his  now  celebrated  patent, 
dated  October  17,  1850. 

It  is  at  present  (March  1864)  a  matter  of  dispute 
in  the  courts  of  law  how  far  Mr  Young's  process 
is  a  new  invention.  Many  years  ago,  Keicheubaoh 
had,  by  distilling  100  lbs.  of  pit-ooal,  obtained 
nearly  two  ounces  of  an  oUy  liquid  exactly 
resembling  natural  naphtha ;  and  various  other 
chemical  writers  are  appealed  to  as  proving  that 
methods,  substantially  the  same  as  Mr  Young's, 
were  known  and  practised.  One  thing  seems  to 
be  admitted,  that  previous  to  Mr  Young's  patent, 
no  one,  in  this  country  at  least,  had  succeeded  in 
producing  the  oil  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  processes  by  which  the  oil  and  paraffin  are 
obtained  are  simple.  The  material  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose  is  the  well-known  Boghead  coal, 
which  is  a  very  rich  gas  coal,  occurring  in  a 
field  of  limited  extent  near  Bathgate,  in  LinKth- 
gowshire.  But  all  cannel  or  gas  coals  give  the 
same  products,  and  some  of  them  in  nearly  as 
large  quantity.  The  coal  is  broken  into  fragments 
Uke  road  metaJ,  and  gradually  heated  to  redness 
in  cast-iron  retorts,  which  are  •  similar  to  those 
used  for  coal-gas  (see  Gas),  except  that  they 
are  generally  placed  in  an  upright  instead  of 
a  horizontal  position.  The  retorts  are  usually 
about  10  feet  long  and  14  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom,  tapering  to  12  inches  at  the  top,  and 
built  in  sets  of  four,  so  that  one  fire  may  heat  each 
set.  The  coal  is  fed  by  means  of  a  hopper  on  the 
top  of  the  retort,  and  after  passing  through  it  at  a 
low  red  heat,  is  drawn  out  as  coke  at  the  bottom, 
where  there  is  a  water  lute  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
oil  or  gas.  There  is  a  spherical  valve  in  the  hopper, 
counterpoised  with  a  weight,  which  closes  the  retort 
at  the  top.  The  volatile  matters  distiUed  from  the 
coal  are  conducted  by  a  pipe  to  the  condensers 
(which  are  similar  to  those  used  for  coal-gas),  where 
they  are  condensed  into  a  thick  black  oil,  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  0'900,  along  with  a  little 
water.  Steam  is  sometimes  passed  through  the 
retorts  to  faciUtate  the  passage  of  the  oil  into  the 
condensing-pipes  as  quickly  as  possible.  Great  care 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  heat  from  becoming  too 
high,  because  gas  and  gas-tar  and  not  paraffin  oE 
are  obtained  when  coal  is  distilled  at  a  high 
temperature.  A  ton  of  Boghead  coal  yields  practi- 
cally about  120  gallons  of  crude  oil,  ^though  with 
great  care  as  much  as  140  or  150  might  be  obtained. 
The  crude  oil  from  the  first  distillation  is  then 
distilled  again,  either  in  cast-iron  or  malleable  iron 
stills.  Bie  former  are  frequently  long  wide 
cylinders,  and  the  latter  are  usually  very  strong 
steam  boilers.  From  this  second  distillation  a 
'  green  oil '  is  obtained,  and  the  residue  is  removed 
as  coke  from  the  bottom  of  the  still.  This  oU  is 
then  mixed  with  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  with  about  the  same  quantity 
of  soda,  the  mixtures  being  made  in  circular  tan^ 
with  revolving  stirrers.  Both  the  acid  and  the 
soda  mix  with  impurities  which  fall  to  the  bottom 
as  heavy  tarry  matters,  and  are  run  off  by  a  stop- 
cock, tiU  only  the  clear  supernatant  oil  remains. 
After  being  so  far  purified,  the  oil  is  distilled  once 


more  in  an  iron  still.  From  this  final  distillation,  a 
small  quantity  of  light  naphtha  is  first  obtained, 
which  is  used  for  dissolving  caoutchouc,  three- 
fourths  of  what  is  left  being  a  light  and  nearly 
colourless  oil  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  the 
remainder  a  thicker  oil  contaming  paraffin.  This 
latter  portion  is  pressed  in  a  hydraulic  press, 
which  squeezes  out  the  greater  portion  of  the 
paraffin,  leaving  an  oil  which,  either  alone  or  when 
mixed  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  rape  oU,  is  sold 
for  lubricating  machinery. 

The  crude  paraffin,  after  being  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure  three  or  four  times,  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  naphtha  to  remove  impu- 
rities and  colouring  matter.  It  is  finally  boiled  on 
the  top  of  water  to  remove  smell,  and  is  then  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  substance  resembling  the 
purest  white  wax.  It  is  largely  manufactured  into 
candles,  which  equal,  or  even  excel  in  appearance 
those  made  from  wax,  and  are  only  about  half  as 
costly. 

Shale  naphtha,  or  '  shale  oU,'  is  a  substance  which 
has  been  manufactured,  for  several "  years,  from 
bituminous  shales  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  continent.  When  the  shale  contains  nitrogen 
and  sulphur,  from  the  presence  of  organic  remains, 
such  as  that  obtained  in  Dorsetshire,  the  naphtha 
has  a  fetid  smell,  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
When  it  is  removed,  however,  by  repeated  purifi- 
cations, the  naphtha  resembles  the  Boghead  oU. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  burning  oil  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  Boghead  has  been  manufactured 
pretty  extensively  in  Scotland  and  Wales  from  the 
bituminous  shales  of  the  coal-measures,  which  had 
previously  been  turned  to  no  account. 

Naphtha  from  caoutchouc  or  caoutchine  is  obtained 
from  caoutchouc  by  destructive  distillation.  It  is  a 
fluid  hydrocarbon,  whose  true  cornposition  seems 
not  yet  to  have  been  made  out.  Caoutchine  has 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  solvents 
known  for  India-rubber. 

Of  the  native  naphthas  we  have  already  named, 
the  Burmese  (Rangoon)  petroleum' or  rook  oil  is  one 
of  the  best  known.  It  is  obtained  by  sinking  wells 
about  sixty  feet  deep  in  the  soil,  from  which  the 
crude  substance  oozes  out,  and  is  removed  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated.  It  is  about 
the  consistence  of  goose-gx'ease,  and  consists  of 
several  fluid  hydrocarbons,  with  about  ten  or  eleven 
per  cent,  of  the  solid  hydrocarbon  paraffin.  The 
lightest  naphtha  obtained  from  this  substance, 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  'Sher- 
woodole,'  has  a  very  pleasant  odour,  and !  is  in 
consequence  much  used  for  removing  greasy  stains 
from  silks  and  other  fabrics.  The  heavier  naphthas 
it  contains  are  also  highly  prized,  both  as  burning 
and  lubricating  oUs,  on  account  of  their  agreeable 
smeU.  About  400,000  hogsheads  of  crude  naphtha 
are  annually  obtained  at  Rangoon.  The  naphtha 
which  is  found  abundantly  at  Baku,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  closely  resembles  the 
Rangoon  in  its  qualities.  There  are  volcanoes  here 
and  on  several  islands  in  the  Caspian  which  are 
said  to  terminate  their  eruptions  with  outpourings 
of  naphtha.  The  Persian  naphtha  is  frequently  pure 
enough  for  burning  without  rectification. 

On  account  of  its  cheapness  and  abundance,  the 
burning  oil  obtained  from  the  North  American 
petroleum  springs  has  now  become  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  native  naphthas.  The  quantity  of 
this  oU  which  is  at  present  imported  into  Great 
Britain  is  quite  extraordinary,  considering  that 
the  trade  was  only  begun  in  1859.  The  principal 
supplies  are  procured  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Ohio.  A  considerable  quantity  has  also  been 
obtained  at  F)nmskillen,  in  Canada. 
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Muoli  curiosity  exists  respecting  the  origin  of 
these  great  natural  sources  of  petroleum,  but  no 
satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given.  The 
theory  that  it  has  been  distUled  from  the  coal  beds 
by  subterranean  heat  is  disputed  by  some  geologists, 
on  the  ground  that  most  of  the  wells  are  sunk 
in  the  Devonian  rocks,  below  the  coal-measures, 
though  some  of  them  are  in  the  latter.  Both  in  the 
States  and  in  Canada,  the  oil  varies  from  a  thin 
and  light-coloured  to  a  very  thick  and  dark-coloured 
kind.  It  is  purified  by  similar  processes  to  those 
described  for  the  Boghead  oil,  and  yields  the  same 
products — viz.,  a  burning  oil,  a  lubricating  oil,  and 
paraffin.  The  thick  kinds  contain  the  most  paraffin. 
The  following  are  the  exports  of  petroleum  from 
New  York  for  the  last  three  years  :  1861,  1,102,239 
gallons;  1862,  6,846,392  gallons;  1863,  19,674,897 
gallons.  The  exports  from  New  York  appear  to  be 
rather  more  than  all  the  other  American  ports  put 
together. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  importations  of  petro- 
leum oil,  and  some  accidents  which  occurred  with  it, 
led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament  in  1862, 
making  it  unlawful  to  keep  more  than  40  gallons 
of  petroleum  within  50  yards  of  a  dwelling, 
house,  or  of  a  building  in  which  goods  are  stored, 
without  a  licence  from  some  local  authority.  In 
this  act,  any  product  of  petroleum  is  included, 
which  gives  off  an  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temper- 
atm-eoiless  than  100°  F.  The  alarm  taken  by  the 
insurance  offices  at  the  increasing  trade  in  this  oil, 
also  led  to  the  construction  of  special  warehouses  for 
its  reception  at  the  Victoria  Docks,  London,  and  at 
the  Liverpool  docks.  Special  ships  are,  hfcewise, 
being  introduced  for  this  trade. 

Terrible  accidents  have  now  and  then  happened 
with  some  of  the  more  inflammable  American  oils, 
by  reason  of  their  vapours  exploding  in  the  reservoirs 
of  lamps.  Most  of  these  have,  no  doubt,  taken  place 
with  oils  whose  vapours  form  an  explosive  mixture 
with  air  at  a  temperature  below  100°  P.,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  considered  safe  if  their  vapours  will 
take  fire  on  the  approach  of  a.  light  at  less  than 
120°  P.  The  vapour  of  the  burning  oil  from 
Boghead  coal  will  not  form  an  explosive  mixture 
below  140°  P.,  and  is  therefore  quite  safe.  Eveu  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  American  oils  can  easily  be 
rendered  safe  by  removing  the  lighter  naphthas 
which  they  contain.  Coal-tar  naphtha  is  more 
inflammable  than  any  of  them,  but  its  dangerous 
properties  are  better  known,  and  guarded  against. 

A  commission  appointed  by  the  Navy  Department 
of  the  Northern  States  of  America,  have  recently, 
after  several  months  of  experimenting,  recommended 
the  use  of  petroleum  to  burn  for  the  generation  of 
steam,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  more  economical 
than  coal,  and  that,  weight  for  weight,  it  will 
maintain  steam  three  times  as  long. 

NAPHTHA'LIC  GROUP  OR  SERIES.  The 
starting-point  of  the  group  is  Napldhalin  (CjoHg),  a 
substance  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  organic 
chemistry,  from  its  being  that  upon  which  Laurent 
chiefly  founded  his  Theory  of  Substitutions.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  various  ways,  but  is  most  easily 
and  abundantly  produced  from  the  last  portions  of 
the  distillate  of  coal-tar,  which  become  semi-solid 
on  cooling.  The  liquid  part  of  this  mass  is  got  rid 
of  by  pressure,  and  the  naphthalin  is  then  taken  iip 
by  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  obtained  in  a  pure 
state  by  crystallisation  and  sublimation. 

NaphthaUn  crystallises  in  large,  thin,  rhombic 
plates,  which  are  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  have  a 
pearly  lustre.  Exposed  to  light  under  a  glass 
covering,  it  gradually  sublimes  at  an  ordinary 
temperature  in  splendid  crystals.  It  has  a  some- 
what tar-like  odour,  and  a  pungent  and  somewhat 


aromatic  taste.  It  fuses  at  174°,  and  boils  at  428°. 
Its  specific  gravity,  in  the  solid  state,  is  1-15,  and  as 
a  vapour,  4'528.  It  is  not  very  inflammable,  and 
when  ignited,  burns  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  >  but  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and  essential  oils. 

By  acting  on  naphthalin  with  an  .excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  sulpho-naphthalic  acid 
(CjjHjSjOg  +  2Aq),  from  which,  by  substitution 
processes,  a  large  number  of  compounds  are  pro- 
duced. With  nitric  acid,  naphthaUn  yields  nitro- 
naphthalin  [02oB[7(N04)],  binitro-naphthalin  [CajH,. 
(N04)2],  and  trinitro-naphthalin  [C2(|H5(N04)3i,  the 
group  (NO4),  or  its  multiples,  being  substituted  for 
one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  naphthalin.  The  final  product  of  the  prolonged 
action .  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  naphthalin  is  a 
mixture  of  oxalic  and  naphthalic  or  pJUhalic  acid; 
the  re-action  being  shewn  by  the  equation  : 

Naphthalin,       ,  Oxygen.  Oxalic  Acid.  Naphthalic  Acid. 


C,„H8   +   0,,   =    2H0,CA   -f-    2K0,C,,-iIJ), 
This  acid  is  also  obtained  by  the  continued  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  alizarin,  which  is  an  important 
fact,  since  it  indicates  a  connection  between  naph- 
thalin and  the  colouring  matter  of  madder. 

Laurent  has  discovered  a  very  numerous  series 
of  substitution  compounds  formed  upon  the 
type  of  naphthalin,  into  the  composition  of  which 
chlorine  enters.  They  are  of  little  practical  im- 
portance although  their  investigation  has  exerted 
a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
organic  chemistry. 

NAPIER,  John,  Laird  of  Merchiston,  was 
born  at  Merchiston  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
1550,  and  died  there  on  the  4th  of  April  1617. 
After  attending  the  regular  course  in  Arts  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  he  travelled  for  some 
time  on  the  continent,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country  highly  informed  and  cultivated  for  the  age. 
Declining  aU  civil  employments,  for  which  his  many 
accomplishments  eminently  fitted  him,  he  preferred 
the  seclusion  of  a  life  devoted  to  literary  and 
scientific  study.  Prom  this  time  his  history  is  a 
blank  till  1593,  when  he  published  his  Plaine 
Discouery  (or '  Interpretation ')  of  the  whole  Eeudaiion 
of  Saint  John  (Edin.  5th  ed.  4to,  1645),  a  work 
displaying  great  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  but,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  not  in  any  sense  a  'plaine 
discouery '  of  the  apocalypse.  In  the  dedication 
to  King  James  VI.,  he  gave  his  majesty  some  very 
plain  advice  regarding  the  propriety  of  reforming 
his  '  house,  family,  and  court ; '  and  on  repub- 
lishing the  work,  he  added  a  supplement,  resolving 
'certaine  doubts  mooved  by  some  well-affected 
brethren.'  About  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  invention  of 
warlike  machines,  but  these  inventions  were  never 
perfected,  probably  from  motives  of  humanity.  Like 
other  eminent  men  of  the  time,  N.,  though  a  strict 
Presbyterian,  seems  to  have  been  a  believer  in 
astrology  and  divination,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
proof  that  he  ever  practised  these  arts.  In  1596,  he 
proposed  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertiliser  of  land,  an  idea 
which,  though  scouted  at  the  time,  is  now  generally 
received.  Another  large  blank  in  his  history  here 
occurs,  and  terminates  in  1614,  at  which  date  he 
first  gave  to  the  world  his  famous  invention  of 
Logarithms  (q.v.),  in  a  treatise  entitled  Mirifici 
Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio  (4to,  Edin.).  This 
was  foUowed  by  another  work,  Sabdologi'm,  seu 
numerationis  per  Virgulas  libri  duo  (Edin.  1617) 
detailing  an  invention  for  simplifying  and  shortening 
the  processes  of  multiplication  and  division.  See 
Napiek's  Bones.  He  also  prepared  a  second  work 
on  Logarithms,  shewing  their  mode  of  construction 
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and  appKoation,  with  an  appendix  containing  several 
propositions  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  those  for- 
mulse  -which  are  now  known  by  his  name.  This  work 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  son  Robert, 
under  the  title  of  Mirifiei  Logarithmorum  Ganania 
Constructio,  <i-c.,  quibus  accessere  Froposiiiones  ad 
Triangula  spluxrica  faciliore  calculo  resolvenda,  tfcc. 
(Edin.  1619),  and  occurs  along  with  the  Canonis 
Bescriptio.  The  latter  work  is  included  in  Baron 
Masere's  extensive  collection,  the  Scriptores  Logar- 
ithmici  (Lond.  180S).  N.'s  eldest  son,  Archibald,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  the  first  Lord  Napier  by 
Charles  I.  in  ,1627,  and  his  descendants  still  bear 
the  title.  Two  lives  of  N.  have  been  published,  the 
one  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  (1787),  and  the  other 
by  Mr  Mark  Napier  (1834). 

NAPIER,  Sir  Chaeles  James,  G.C.B.,  English 
general,  one  of  several  brothers  distinguished  for 
their  •  bravery,  three  of  whom — Charles,  William, 
and  George — ^were  known  in  the  Peninsular  War 
as  '  Wellington's  Colonels.'  They  were  sons,  by  a 
second  marriage,  of  Hon.  Colonel  George.  Napier, 
grandson  of  Francis,  fifth  Lord  Napier,  who  was 
fifth  in  descent,  but  through  two  females  in  suc- 
cession, from  the  inventor  of  Logarithms.  Charles, 
the  eldest,  was  born  at  Whitehall,  Westminster, 
August  10,  1782.  Before  he  had  finished  his 
twelfth  year,  young  N.  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  22d  Eoot.  His  first  service  was  in 
Lreland,  where  he  assisted  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion.  He  commanded  the  50th  Foot  during 
the  retreat  on  Corauna ;  and  at  ,the  fatal  battle 
in  which  Sir  J.  Moore  fell,  he  was  wounded  in 
five  places  and  made  prisoner.  Marshal  Ney 
dismissed  him,  with  permission  to  go  to  England 
on  parole.  On  his  retui-n,  he  engaged  in  literary 
works,  and  even  wrote  an  historical  romance.  In 
1811,  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula.  At  Coa,  where 
he  fought  as  a  volunteer,  he  had  two  horses  shot 
under  ,him.  At  Busaoo,  he  was  shot  in  the  face, 
having  his  jaw  broken  and  his  eye  injured.  He 
recovered  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of 
Euentes  d'Onoro  and  the  second  siege  of  Badajoz. 
After  distinguishing  himself  in  innumerable  skir- 
mishes, the  daring  soldier  returned  to  England. 
He  next  took  part  in  a  fighting  cruise  off  the 
Chesapeake,  capturing  American  vessels,  and  making 
frequent  descents  upon  the  coasts.  He  did  not 
return  to  Europe  soon  enough  for  Waterloo,  but 
was  engaged  in  the  storming  of  Cambray,  and  accom- 
panied the  army  to  Paris.  After  the  peace  he  was, 
in  1818,  made  governor  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia, 
the  affairs  of  which  he  administered  with  great 
energy  and  intelligence.  Being,  however,  of  an 
excessively  combative  disposition,  he  became  em- 
broiled with  the  authorities  at  home.  In  1841, 
he  was  ordered  to  India  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  army  at  Bombay.  This  was  the  most  splendid 
period  of  his  career,  resulting  in  the  conquest  of 
Scinde  against  terrible  odds.  His  destruction  of  a 
fortification  called  Emaim  Ghur  in  1 843,  was  described 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able military  feats  he  had  ever  heard  of.  The  f earfiil 
battle  of  Meanee  followed,  where  N.,  with  1600 
English  and  sepoys,  defeated  near  30,000  Beloo- 
chees,  strongly  posted,  with  the  loss  of  6000  men. 
The  Ameers  surrendered,  except  Shore  Mahomed, 
who  brought  25,000  men  into  line  of  battle  at 
Hydrabad.  N.  had  only  5000  men,  but  in  three 
hours  his  little  army  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  N.  was  in  the  palace  of  the 
Ameers,  and  master  of  Scinde.  He  was  fortunate 
in  possessing  the  entire  confidence  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  who  made  him  governor  of  Scinde.  His 
civil  administration  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  or 
less  successful  than  his  military  operations.      He 


gained  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  soon  became  engaged  in  an  acrimonious  war  of 
despatches  with  the  directors.  In  1847,  he  returned 
to  England.  After  attending  a  series  of  festivals 
in  his  honour,  he  lived  in  retirement  until '  the 
disasters  of  the  last  Silch  war  caused  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  to  be  turned  to  the  hero  of  Scinde  as 
the  deliverer  of  our  Indian  empire.  He  went  to 
India,  but  found  on  his  arrival  that  the  Sikhs  had 
been  routed.  He  now  turned  his  attention,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  India,  to  the  subject 
of  military  reform.  He  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the 
East  in  1851,  and  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  his  seat,  at  Oaldands,  nftar  Portsmouth,  August 
29,  1853.  He  had  then  attained  the  rank  of  Ueu- 
tenant-general,  was  G.C.B.,  and  colonel  of  the  22d 
Foot.  It  must  be  remembered  to  his  honom'  that 
he  was  the  first  English  general  who  ever  recorded 
in  his  despatches  the  names  of  private  soldiers  who 
had  distingiiished  themselves,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  officers.  Brave  to  rashness,  ready  alike 
with  tongue,  pen,  and  sword,  quarrelsome  with  his 
superiors,  but  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  and,  to  crown 
all,  of  a  strangely  wild  yet  noble  and  striking 
appearance,  N;  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  bis  time,  and  in  losing  him  the  country 
lost  one  of  its  brightest  military  ornaments. 
His  statue  has  recently  been  erected  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  story  of  his  Conquest  of  Scinde  has 
been  written  by  his  brother,  Lieutenant-General 
SiE  William  Francis  Patrick  Napibe,  K.C.B., 
born  17th  December  1785,  who  served  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  was  engaged  from  1824 
to  1840  in  preparing  his  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  the  greatest  military  history  in  the  English 
language.  He  died  February  12,  1860,  at  Scinde 
House,  Clapham,  and  was  followed  in  a  few 
weeks  to  the  tomb  by  his  wife,  Lady  Napier, 
niece  of  the  great  C.  J.  Fox.  Her  extraordinary 
skill  in  translating  French  documents  written  in 
cypher,  and  her  indefatigable  labours  as  her  hus- 
band's amanuensis,  are  touohingly  commemorated 
in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  the  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  published  in  1851. 

NAPIER,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.B.,  English  admiral, 
was  cousin  to  the  hero  of  Scinde  and  the  historian 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  His  father  was  the  Hon. 
Captain  Charles  Napier,  R.N. ,  second  son  of  Francis, 
fifth  Lord  Napier.  He  was  born  March  6,  1786,  at 
the  family  seat,  Merchistouu  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Stirling.  ,  At  13,  he  went  to  sea  as  a  naval  voliinteer. 
In  1808,  he  received  the  command  of  the  Eecrwit, 
18  guns,  and  had  his  thigh  broken  by  a  bullet 
while  engaging  within  pistol-shot  the  Diligente,  a 
French  corvette  of  22  guns.  At  the  reduction  of 
Martinique  he  took  a  principal  fort,  accompanied 
by  only  five  men.  He  kept  up  a  running  fight,  in 
his  18-gun  brig,  with  the  rearmost  of  three  French 
Une-of-battle-ships,  the  D^ Hautporu.lt,  which  escaped 
from  Guadeloupe,  and  was  thus  instrumental  in 
her  capture.  This  obtained  him  a,  post-captaincy ; 
but  being  thrown  out  of  active  service,  he  served 
ashore  as  a  volimteer  in  the  Peninsular  army  'by 
way  of  amusement,'  as  he  expressed  it.  'Black 
Charley,'  as  he  was  called,  was  present  at  Busaco 
with  his  cousins,  and  received  a  wound  in  the  battle. 
In  1811,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Thames, 
32  guns.  He  inflicted  an  incredible  amount  of, 
damage  upon  the  enemy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  put  a  stop  to  their  attempts  to  construct 
a  fleet.  He  also  conducted  several  desperate 
land  operations  with  such  marked  success,  that, 
a  high  authority  has  declared  that  his  genius 
was  essentially  military.  In  1814,  he  was  ordered 
to  America,  and  led  the  way  in  the   hazardous 
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ascent  and  descent  of  the  Potomac.  He  afterwards 
took  an  active  part  in  the  operations  against  Balti- 
more. After  the  war,  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he 
established  the  iirst  steamers  on  the  Seine.  In 
1829,  he  received  the  command  (of  the  Galatea,  a 
42-gun  frigate,  and  was  employed  'on  particular 
service'  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  and  in  the  Azores. 
He  thus  hecame  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Constitutional  party,  and  accepted  the  command  of 
the  fleet  of  the  young  queen.  He  sailed  in  search 
of  the  Miguelite  fleet,  and,  although  vastly  over- 
matched, did  not  hesitate  to  engage  it.  He  ran 
his  32-gun  frigate,  the  Eainha,  alongside  of  the 
Don  John,  of  80  guns,  and  carried  her  by  boarding. 
This  action  concluded  the  war,  and  placed  Donna 
Maria  on  the  throne.  He  was  made  admiral-in- 
chief  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  and  attempted  to 
remodel  it;  but  official  and  corrupt  influence  was 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  returned  to  England. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Powerful,  84  guns,  and 
when  the  war  between  the  Porte  and  Mehemet  Ali 
broke  out,  he  was  despatched  to  Beyrout.  He 
organised  a  land  force,  with  which  he  stormed 
Sidon,  and  defeated  Ibrahim  Pasha  among  the 
heights  of  Mount  Lebanon.  He  took  part  in  the 
naval  attack  on  Acre,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
disregard  the  orders  of  his  chief.  Admiral  Stopford, 
when  he  saw  the  way  to  bring  the  battle  to  a 
speedy  termination.  He  next  blockaded  Alexan- 
dria, and  concluded  a  convention  with  Mehemet 
AJi,  which,  although  at  first  repudiated,  was  even- 
tually adopted  by  the  allied  powers.  In  1841,  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Marylebone.  In  1847,  he 
received  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet.  When 
the  Russian  War  broke  out,  he  was  sent  out  to 
command  the  Baltic  fleet.  The  capture  of  Bomar- 
sund  failed  to  reaKse  the  high  expectations  formed 
of  N.'s  exploits.  In  1855,  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  as  M.P.  for  Southwark,  and,  until  his 
death,  November  6,  1860,  he  laboured  with  success 
to  reform  our  naval  administration,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  our  seamen.  He  died  at  Merchis- 
touu  Hall,  Homdean,  Hants,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  a  vice-admiral  and  a  knight  of  several 
foreign  orders. 

NAPIER'S  BONES,  an  invention  of  the  cele- 
brated Napier  (q.  v.)  of  Merchiston,  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  mechanically  the  operations  of  multi- 
pUcation  and  division.     The  'bones'  were  narrow 


Napier's  Bones. 

slips  of  bone,  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  about  3  inches 
long  by  3-lOths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  divided 
by  transverse  lines  into  nine  compartments ;  each  of 
these  compartments  being  divided  into  two  portions 


by  a  diagonal  line  running  from  the  upper  right 
hand  to  the  lower  left  hand  corners.  The  'bones' 
were  divided  into  sets,  all  those  of  one  set  having, 
the  same  digit  occupying  the  top  compartment,  and 
the  several  multiples  of  that  digit  occupying  in 
order  the  eight  lower  compartments ;  when  the 
multiple  consisted  of  two  figures,  these  were  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  diagonal  line.  There  was 
necessarily  a  set  of  bones  for  each  digi.t.  There  was 
also  another  rod  similarly  divided  into  compart- 
ments, in  which  were  placed  the  nine  digits;  this 
was  called  the  index-rod.  Multiplication  was  per- 
formed as  follows  ;  e.  g.,  if  6795  is  to  be  multiplied 
by  97834,  four  rods  (see  fig.)  whose  top  digits  were 
6,  7,  9,  5  are  selected,  and  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  figures  in  the  multipUcand,  and  the  index-rod 
placed  alongside  them,  as  in  the  figure  ;  the  several 
figures  of  the  midtipHer  are  then  sought  for  on 
the  index-rod,  the  two  lines  of  figures  opposite 
each  figure  on  the  index  are  then  added  together 
diagonally,  and  the  five  sums  thus  obtained  are 
arranged  as  follows : 


61155 
47565 
54360 
20385 
27180 


664782030  =  the  product  required. 

Division  is  performed  in  an  analogous  manner. 
The  contemporaneous  invention  of  logarithms  for 
the  same  purpose  of  converting  multiplication  and 
division  into  addition  and  subtraction,  caused 
Napier's  bones  to  be  overlooked,  and  they  are  now 
scarcely  ever  used. 

NA'PLES  (Ital.  Napoli,  anc.  Neapolis),  a  city  of 
Southern  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Naples, 
ia  built  partly  at  the  base,  partly  on  the  slopes  of 
two  crescent-shaped  acclivities  on  the  famous  bay 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  (1862)  447,065.  Lat. 
40°  51'  8"  N,  long.  14°  15'  5"  E.  The  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  site  and  of  the  surrounding  prospect, 
the  delicious  softness  of  the  climate,  and  the  clear 
atmosphere,  make  N.  famed  among  the  cities  of  the 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  commerce 
and  industry  of  Italy,  possesses  a  very  extensive 
mercantile  shipping,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  Mediterranean  steam-navigation. 

The  public  buildings  of  Naples  are  numerous  and 
grand,  but  are  devoid  of  architectural  symmetry  in 
consequence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  origin  and  the 
irregularity  of  their  site.  Many  of  the  old  streets 
are  paved  with  lava,  and  inconveniently  narrow ; 
the  houses  in" these  quarters  are  of  great  height,  and 
appear  to  overhang  the  narrow  tortuous  causeways 
beneath.  The  modem  streets,  however,  are  spacious 
and  splendid.  The  city  is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
the  New  Town,  or  the  East  and  West  Crescents,  by 
a  lesser  range  of  heights — viz.,  the  Capodemonte,  the 
St  Elmo,  and  the  Pizzofalcohe,  terminating  in  the 
rocky  promontory  called  the  Castel  deU'  Ovo.  The 
eastern  division  of  N.  is  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  densely  peopled ;  it  contains  the  principal 
public  structures,  and  is  intersected  by  the  splendid 
via  or  Street  di  Toledo.  The  western,  or  modern 
section,  contains  the  famous  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  or 
the  Quay,  a  fine  road  running  along  the  bay  in  a 
curved  course  of  three  miles,  flanked  on  the  right  by 
a  row 'of  palaces,  and  bordered  on  the  left  by  the 
beautiful  pleasure-grounds  of  the  VUla  Reale, 
which  lie  between  it  and  the  sea,  and  of  which  the 
natural  beauty  is  heightened  by  the  interspersion 
of  temples,  fountains,  and  statuary  groups  amidst 
the  acacia,  myrtle,  and  orange  groves.  The  public 
squares,  or  largld,  of  N.  are  adorned  with  fountains 
and  obelisks ;  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  city, 
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there  are  several  highly-prized  springa  both  of 
fresh  and  mineral  waters.  The  fortified  castles 
are  numerous.  Amongst  the  '  principal  are  the 
Castel  Nuovo,  called  the  Baatile  of  Naples,  some- 
what similar  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
adorned  with  a  fine  triumphal  arch,  erected  in 
honour  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon;  the  Castel  dell' 
Ovo,  so  called  from  its  oval  or  egg  shape,  standing 
on  a  promontory,  and  oontiected  by  a  bridge  with 
the  mainland ;  the  Oastel  Oapuano,  of  Norman 
origin;  the  Castel  Sant'  Elmo,  on  the  hill  of  the 
same  name,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  from 
its  ramparts,  and  formeny  reputed  for  its  immense 
strength ;  and  the  dismantled  Castel  del  Carmine. 
The  churches  are  upwards  of  300,  and  many  of 
them  are  rich  in  architectural  and  archaaological 
interest.  The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Gennaro 
(Januarius ;  ,q.  v.)  contains  the  celebrated  phials 
in  which  the  liquefaction  of  St  Gennaro' s  blood 
is  alleged  to  take  place  on  two  annual  festivals ; 
it  also  contains  the  tombs  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
and  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  besides  numerous  fine 
paintings  and  statues.  The  educational  institu- 
tions of  N.  embrace  famous  schools  of  surgery,  law,' 
and  general  science.  The  philanthropical  establish- 
ment are  on  an  immense  scale,  and  are  richly 
endowed.  There  are  also  several  theatres  in  the  city, 
of  which  that  of  San  Carlo  (devoted  to  the  Opera)  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  in  Italy ;  but 
the  characteristic  theatre  of  N.  is  the  Teatro  di  San 
Carlino,  the  head-quarters  of  Puldndh,  ('  the  Italian 
Punch,')  There  are  four  grand  public  libraries ;  and 
in  the  Museo  Borbonioo,  N.  contains  an  unrivaUed 
collection  of  art,  comprising  frescoes,  paintings, 
mosaics,  sculptures,  bronzes,  antiquities,  coins, 
medals,  inscriptions,  and  the  renowned  collection 
of  precious  objects  excavated  from  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii. 

The  environs  of  N.,  apart  from  their  extreme 
beauty  of  scenery,  are  highly  interesting.  The 
locality  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  the  dis- 
interred towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  the 
physical  phenomena  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  Koman 
remains  of  temples,  villas,  palaces,  and  tombs,  must 
possess  an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest  for 
scientific,  antiquarian,  and  classical  investigators. 
The  modern  viUas  of  N.  are  splendid  and  luxurious. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  N.  is  its  unique 
population  and  the  universal  publicity  in  which  life 
13  passed.  The  inhabitants  for  ever  swarm  in  the 
thoroughfares,  where  an  incessant  throng  of  vendors, 
purchasers,  and  idlers  intermingle  with  asses,  mules, 
hand-carts,  and  conveyances,  dazzling  the  eye  with 
their  brilliant  variety  of  costume,  and  the  pan- 
tomimic expressiveness  of  their  frantic  gestures  and 
attitudes ;  while  the  ear  is  stunned  by  the  shrill 
conflicting  cries  of  the  ambulatory  vendors  of  every 
conceivable  commodity,  by  the  piercing  notes  of 
the  improvisatore's  song,  and  the  uproarious  hilarity 
and  high-pitched  patois  of  the  countless  masses, 
whose  sole  abode  appears  to  strangers  to  be  the 
thronged  public  squares  and  streets.  The  popular 
language  of  N.,  which  is  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Italian 
and  Spanish,  is  in  prevalentvuse  among  all  classes 
of  society ;  it  lends  itself  especially  to  the  satirical 
and  facetious  squibs  and  compositions  in  which  the 
NeapoUtans  excel.  The  popular  Neapolitan  songs 
in  the  native  patois  are  exquisitely  naive  and 
expressive  in  sentiment,  and  are  set  to  popular 
melodies  which  exert  a  maddening  charm  over  this 
southern  populace.  The  physical  coVidition  of  the 
lower  classes  of  N.,  and  especially  of  the  lazzaroni 
(q.  v.),  has  of  late  years  sensibly  improved  both  as 
regards  raiment  and  lodging. 

The  name  Naples  (6r.  Neapolis,  new  city)  had 
reference  to  an  older  town  in  the  neighbourhood, 


called  originally  Parthenope,  and,  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  town,  Palsepolis  (old  town),  which 
was  situated  most  probably  on  the  ridge  called 
PosUipo,  that  separates  the  B^  of  Pozzuoli  or 
Baiss  from  that  of  Naples.  Both  towns  were 
Greek  settlements,  apparently  colonies  from  the 
neighbouring  Cumae,  joined  by  immigrants  direct 
from  Greece.  In  327  B.C.,  Palsepolis  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  thenceforth  dis- 
appears from  history ;  Neapolis  submitted  without 
resistance,  and  became  a  favoured  and  faithful 
ally,  or  rather  provincial  city  of  Eome.  It  long, 
however,  retained  its  purely  Greek  character  and 
institutions ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Greek 
language  continued  to  be  used,  even  in  public 
documents,  as  late  as  the  2d  c.  of  the  Christian  era. 
N.  was  a  flourishing  and  populous  city  during  the 
Roman  empire ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Gothic  conquest  of  Italy,  and  the 
reconquests  by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  opulent 
places  in  Italy.  About  the  8th  a,  it  threw  off 
allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  remained 
independent  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Normans  in  1140  A.D.,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

NAPLES,  Bay  or,  an  indentation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Italy, 
opposite  the  city  of  Naples,  is  20  mUea  wide  from 
Cape  Miseno  on  the  north-west  to  Cape  Campanella 
on  the  south-east,  and  from  this  line  extends  inland 
for  about  ten  miles.  The  scenery  is  very  beautifuL 
On  the  shores  are  many  towns  and  villages ;  the 
prospect  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  Vesuvius, 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  bay  are  the  islands  of 
Ischia  and  Capri. 

NAPLES.  The  Italian  provinces  (formerly 
kingdom)  of  N.  and  Sicily,  or  the  Two  Sicilies, 
occupy  the  south  end  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and 
consist  of  the  continental  territory  of  N.  and  the 
insular  dependency  of  Sicily.  The  distinctive  phy- 
sical features  of  N.  and  Sicily  are  noted  under  the 
names  of  the  different  provinces  of  Italy  and  in 
the  article  Sicily.  They  are  favoured  by  nature 
with  a  salubrious  and  almost  tropical  climate, 
unbounded  fertility,  and  teeming  population ;  and 
they  present  natural  features  of  rare  attractiveness. 
The  rural  population  are  an  acute,  frugal,  and  labo- 
rious race,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  to  their  idle 
and  debased  brethren  of  the  towns.  For  statistics 
of  products,  exports,  and  population,  see  Italy  and 
Sicily.  N,  in  ancient  times,  was  divided  into 
numerous  petty  states  independent  of  each  other, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  of  various  races.  Many  of 
these  states  arose  from  Greek  colonies,  which  had 
been  founded  in  the  country  previous  to  the  7th  c. 
B.C.  The  ancient  historical  importance  of  N.  is 
attested  by  the  splendour  of  its  cities,  and  the 
warlike  renown  of  its  population.  On  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  the  great  NeapoUtan  cities  seve- 
rally adopted  the  municipal,  federative,  or  colonist 
form  of  government,  and  gradually  assimilated  their 
laws  and  customs  to  those  of  their  conquerors. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire,  N.  was 
seized  by  Odoacer,  but  soon  afterwards  (490  a.d.) 
it  was  subjected  by  the  Goths,  and  in  the  following 
century  by  the  Lombards,  who  established  in  it 
various  independent  duchies,  as  Benevento,  Spoleto, 
Salerno,  Capua,  &e.  Most  of  these  were  overthrown 
by  invading  bands  of  Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Byzan- 
tines, who  were  in  turn  expelled,  and  the  whole 
country  subdued  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th 
century.  The  Normans  subsequently  erected  N.  and 
Sicily  into  a  kingdom,  and  established  a  new  political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  military  system.    To  the  Norman 
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dynasty  succeeded  that  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  whose 
nile  was  marked  by  an  immense  intellectual  and 
social  advancement  of  the  people ;  but  the  vindictive 
enmity  with  which  the  papal  see  regarded  this 
dynasty,  led  to  the  invasion  of  N.  by  Charles  of 
Anjou,  who,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance 
of  King  Manfred  (q.  v.),  by  the  battle  of  Benevento 
(1266)  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Hohenstaufen. 
The  ascendency  of  Charles  of  Anjou  was  further 
effectually  secured  by  the  treacherous  defeat  and 
decapitation  (1268)  of  Konradin  (q.  v.),  the  last 
male-heir  to  the  throne.  By  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
(q.v.)  the  island  of  SieUy  was,  however,  wrested 
iu  1282  from  his  grasp,  and  became  an  appanage 
of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  predominance  of 
the  Neapolitan  Guelph  or  papal  party  during  the 

florious  reign  of  Eobert  I.,  who  was  the  patron  of 
)ante  and  Boccaccio,  the  depraved  libertinism  of 
his  heiress  and  granddaughter  Joanna,  the  fearful 
ravages  committed  by  predatory  bands  of  German 
mercenaries  and  by  the  plague,  the  futile  attempts 
of  the  Anjou  sovereigns  to  recover  Sicily,  and  the 
envenomed  feuds  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne, 
are  the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  N.  during 
the  rule  of  this  dynasty,  which  expired  with  the 
profligate  Joanna  IL  in  1435 ;  and  was  followed  by 
that  of  Aragon,  which  had  ruled  SioUy  from  the 
time  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  During  the  tenure  of 
the  Aragon  race,  various  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  by  the  House  of  Anjou  to  recover  their 
lost  sovereignty ;  and  the  country,  especially  near 
the  coast,  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Turks 
(1480).  In  fact,  after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  the  first 
ruler  of  the  Aragon  dynasty,  the  country  groaned 
under  a  load  of  misery.  Wars,  defensive  and 
offensive,  were  incessant,  the  country  was  impo- 
verished, and  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  to  remedy 
the  condition  of  affairs  was  productive  of  the 
most  lamentable  results, .  both  to  the  conspirators 
themselves,  and  to  the  other  influential  Neapolitan 
families.  In  1495,  Charles  VIII.  invaded  N.,  and 
though  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  the  same 
year,  his  successor,  Louis  XII.,  with  the  treacherous 
assistance  of  Ferdinand  (the  Catholic)  of  Spain, 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  country  in  1501.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo 
di  Cordova  (q.  v.)  drove  out  the  French,  and  the 
country  from  this  time  became  a  province  of  Spain. 
Sicily  had  previously  (1479)  been  annexed  to  the 
same  kingdom.  During  the  two  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule  in  N.,  the  parliaments  which  had  existed  from 
the  time  of  the  Normans  fell  into  desuetude,  the 
exercise  of  supreme  authority  devolved  on  viceroys, 
and  to  their  ignorance,  rapacity,  and  oppressive 
administration  may  be  solely  ascribed  the  un- 
exampled misery  and  abasement  of  this  period.  In 
the  words  of  Sismondi,  'no  tax  was  imposed  save 
with  the  apparent  object  of  crushing  commerce  or 
destroying  agriculture,  and  the  viceregal  palace  and 
the  tribunals  of  justice  became  public  offices  in 
which  the  highest  dignities  and  most  sacred  interests 
of  the  state  were  openly  bartered  to  the  wealthiest 
bidder.'  During  the  Spanish  rule,  a  formidable 
rebellion  took  place  in  1647,  headed  iirst  by  Mas- 
aniello  (q.  v.),  and  afterwards  by  Henry  V.,  Duke 
of  Guise ;  the  whole  population  of  the  province 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  their  Spanish  sove- 
reigns, but  the  arrival  of  a  new  viceroy,  who  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
Duke  o'f  Guise  and  the  re-subjugation  of  the  country. 
At  length,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
(q.  v.),  N.  was  wrested  from  Spain  by  Austria  in 
1707,  and  Sicily  in  the  following  year ;  but  while  N. 
was  secured  to  Austria  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  and  Eastadt  (1714),  Sicily  was  handed  over 
to  Savoy  by  the  former  treaty.  In  1720,  however, 
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both  Sicihes  were  reunited  under  the  Austrian  rule, 
and  in  1735  were  given  to  Don  Carlos,  third  son  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who  ascended  the  throne  as 
Charles  I.,  and  founded  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  His 
reign  was  marked  by  equity  and  inoderation  ;  great 
reforms  were  effected  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  science  and  literature  were  encouraged,  and 
splendid  works  of  public  utUity  were  erected  through- 
out the  kingdom.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  discovered.  His 
successor,  Ferdinand  IV.,  followed  in  the  course  of 
legislative  reform ;  but  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
French  Republic  (1789),  his  states  were  invaded  by 
a  French  army,  and  the  kingdom  of  N.  was  erected 
into  the  Parthenopeau  EepubUc  (1799).  Ferdinand 
retired  with  his  court  to  Sicily,  and  for  a  brief 
period  enjoyed  the  restoration  of  his  sovereign  rights 
in  N. ;  but  a  second  invasion  by  Napoleon  (1806) 
ended  in  the  proclamation  of  his  brother,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  as  king  of  N. ;  and  on  this  latter  assuming 
the  Spanish  crown  in  1808,  that  of  N.  was  awarded 
to  Joachim  Mujrat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
On  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Murat  in  1815, 
€he  Bourbon  monarch,  Ferdinand  IV.,  was  restored. 
The  liberal  insurrectionary  movements  in  N.  in 
1821  and  1830  were  the  forerunners  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848 ;  and  in  each  case  the  party  of  progress 
was  combated  by  the  respective  kings  with  ruthless 
severity,  and  perfidious  concessions,  to  be  cancelled 
and  avenged  with  sanguinary  fui'y  when  the  dis- 
armed and  credulous  patriots  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  sovereigns.  See  article  Garibaldi  for  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  the 
kingdom  of  N,  and  its  subsequent  annexation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  under  King  Victor  Emmanuel ; 
also  articles  Fekdinand  II.  and  Italy.  For  the 
history  of  SioUy  previous  to  its  annexation  to  and 
during  its  various  separations  from  N.,  see  Sicily. 

NAPLES- YELLOW  is  a  pigment  used  by 
artists.  It  consists  of  antimoniate  of  lead,  and  is 
obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  antimonic 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

NAPOLISON  BONAPARTE,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  .  island  of 
Corsica,  15th  August  1769.  (For  an  account  of  the 
family  to  -rfhich  he  belonged,  see  Bonapakte, 
Family  of.)  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  entered  the  Mili- 
tary School  at  Brienne,  as  a  king's  pensioner.  Here 
he  remained  five  years  and  a  half.  During  that 
period,  he  displayed  a  great  aptitude  aud  predilec- 
tion for  mathematics,  history,  and  geography,  and 
an  indifference  to  merely  verbal  and  literary  studies. 
His  manner  was  sombre  and  taciturn,  but  as 
Bourrienne  (who  was  his  schoolfellow)  says,  this 
arose  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  poor  aud  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
French,  which  he  first  learned  at  Brienne.  In 
October  1784,  he  proceeded  to  the  Mihtary  School 
to  complete  his  studies  for  the  army,  and  in  rather 
less  than  a  year  obtaiaed  his  commission  as  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  artillery  regiment  de  la  Fere. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  N.  was  in  garrison 
at  Valence.  He  took  the  popular  side,  but  in  a 
quiet  and  undemonstrative  way,  for  he  did  not  love 
the  boisterous  enthusiasm  of  unmanageable ,  mobs. 
When  the  armed  rabble  of  Paris  poured  out  to  the 
Tuileries  on  the  famous  20th  of  June  1792,  N., 
who  was  then  in  the  city,  followed  the  '  despicable 
wretches'  (as  he  called  them),  along  with  his  friend 
Bourrienne ;  he  saw  them  force  the  poor  king  to  stick 
the  red  cap  on  his  head,  and  smile  fatuously  from 
the  windows  of  his  palace.  '  It  is  all  over  hence- 
forth with  that  man,'  said  the  young  officer,  and 
returned  to  Paris  graver  and  more  thoughtful  than 
Bourrienne  had  ever  seen  him.     After  the  scenes  of 
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the  10th  August,  he  left  for  Corsica,  where  General 
Paoli  held  the  chief  command.  The  excesses  of  the 
Septembrists  and  Terrorists,  however,  induced  Paoli 
to  throw  oflf  his  allegiance  to  the  Convention,  and 
to  seeli  the  assistance  of  England.  N.  was  active 
but  unsuccessful  in  his  opposition  to  the  designs 
of  the  general,  and  was  obliged,  along  with  i  his 
relatives,  to  flee  from  the  island. 

He  now  petitioned  the  Convention  for  employ- 
ment, and  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
Toulon,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artil- 
lei-y.  The  city  was  captured  (19th  December  1793) 
entirely  throudi  the  strategic  genins  of  N. ;  and  in 
the  following  February  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
artillery  in  the  army  of  the  south.  Later  in  the 
year,  he  was  sent  to  Genoa,  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  to  discover  the 
political  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
beginning  'of  1795,  he  was  again  in  Paris  seeking 
active  emplojrment,  and  thinking,  from  sheer  ennui, 
of  transferring  his  services  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
The  Convention  was  now  in  great  peril,  on  account 
of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  arrondissemeuts  of  the 
capital,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Barras,  Carnot, 
Tallien,  and  others,  N.  was  made  commander  of  the 
troops  provided  for  its  defence.  On  the  13th  Ven- 
dgmiaire  (4th  October  1795),  the  national  guard, 
30,000  strong,  attempted  to  force  its  way  into  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  Convention  was  sitting,  but 
was  routed  and  dispersed  by  a  terrible  cannonade 
directed  by  the  young  artillery  officer.  N.  was 
immediately  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  interior.  About  this  time,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Josephine  Beauharnais,  whom  he 
frequently  met  at  the  house  of  Madame  Tallien. 
Captivated  by  her  elegant  manners  and  amiable 
disposition,  he  proposed  marriage  to  the  graceful 
widow,  and  was  accepted.  The  ceremony  took  place 
9th  March  1796.  A  few  days  before,  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  bride  almost 
at  the  altar.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  troops  in 
a  wretched  condition.  He  had  only  36,000  available 
men,  and  even  these  were  half-starved,  and  only 
half-clothed,  to  oppose  to  an  Austrian  and  Pied- 
montese  force  of  75,000.  Yet  he  was  not  afraid  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Upper  Italy.  Leaviog 
Nice  at  the  close  of  March,  he  won  his  first  victory 
over  the  Austrians  at  Montenotte  (11th  AprU), 
which  opened  the  Apennines  for  him;  three  days 
later,  a  second  success  at  Millesimo  separated  the 
allied  armies ;  and,  finally,  his  victory  at  Mondovi 
(on  the  22d)  compelled  Sardinia  to  implore  peace. 
He  now  hoped  to  utterly  crush  the  Austrian  army 
under  Beaulieu,  and  at  the  battle  of  Lodi  (on  the  10th 
May)  nearly  accomplished  it.  His  opponent  did 
not  venture  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  but 
hastily  throwing  a  garrison  into  the  city  of  Mantua, 
retreated  into  the  Tyrol.  N.  immediately  entered 
Milan,  and  took  possession  besides  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Lombardy.  Now  began  that  system 
of  enormous  and  unscrupulous  plunder  in  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  which  gives  something  of  a 
barbaric  character  to  the  conquests  of  the  French. 
The  Directory  gave  orders  thatN.  should-  levy 
contributions  from  all  the  states  which  he  had 
gratuitously  freed,  and  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  sent  to  France  not  less  than  50,000,000 
francs.  His  ofiicers  and  commissaries  actiuiUy 
seized  whatever  they  wished,  provisions,  horses, 
and  '  all  manner  of  stores ;  and  because  Pavia 
ventured  to  make  some  slight  resistance  to  the 
shamefvd  extortions  of  the  Kepublicans,  N.  gave  it 
up  to  havoc  for  24  hours !  A  body  of  savans 
(including    Monge,    Berthollet,  and   others)   were 


despatched  to  Italy  to  siiperintend  the  spoliation 
of  its  artistic  treasures ;  and  both  now  and  in  the 
subsequent  Italian  campaigns,  pictures,  statues, 
vases,  and  MSS.  were  carried  off  in  great  numbers, 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  Parisian  sight-seers. 
In  this  way,  Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna, 
and  the  States  of  the  Church  were  savagely  harried 
before  the  end  of  June — Pope  Pius  VI.,  in  parti- 
cular, being  forced  to  submit  to  conditions  of  extreme 
rigour. 

Meanwhile,  Austria  had  resolved  to  make  another 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  Lombardy.  About  the  close 
of  July,  Marshal  Wurmser  advanced  from  Trent  at 
the  head  of  60,000  men,  forced  Napoleon  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  but  was  himself  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  all  his  cannon,  near  Castiglione  (5th 
August),  and  again  at  Bassano  (Sth  Septeniber),  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  was  driven  to  take  refuge 
within  the  fortress  of  Mantua  with  some  16,000 
troops — the  shattered  remains  of  his  60,000.  Austria, 
however,  was  not  disheartened.  A  third  army  was 
despatched  in  two  divisions  :  30,000  from  Carinthia, 
under  Marshal  Alvinzi;  and  20,000  from  the  Tyrol, 
under  General  Davidowich.  This  was  a  terrible 
campaign  for  N. ;  his  veterans  were  exhausted,  his 
new  supports  had  not  arrived ;  he  liimself  was 
despondent,  while  the  Austrians  were  fresh  and 
hopeful.  At  first,  the  latter  were  completely  success- 
ful ;  but  the  great  victory  of  Areola,  won  by  N. 
(17th  November)  after  three  days'  fierce  fighting,  in 
which  he  lost  nearly  all  his  general  officers,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  campaign.  His  dispatches  to  the 
Directory,  penned  about  this  period,  shew  how 
thoroughly  he  apprefiended  the  state  of  parties  in 
Italy,  and  also  how  utterly  indifferent  he  was  to 
any  considerations  beyond  those  that  advanced  the 
interests  of  France.  In  January  1797,  a  fourth 
campaign  was  commenced  by  Austria.  At  the  head 
of  50,000  fresh  troops,  Alvinzi  descended  from  the 
Tyrol,  but  was  completely  routed  by  N.  at  Rivoli, 
on  the  14th  of  the  month ;  while  not  long  after, 
Wurmser  was  starved  into  surrender  at  Mantua. 
A  ffth  army  was  assembled  on  the  Tagliamento, 
under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles : 
but  his  troops  were  mainly  raw  recruits,  while 
those  of  N.  were  inured  to  war,  and  flushed  with 
innumerable  triumphs.  In  consequence,  he  was 
forced  to  retreat,  which,  however,  he  did  slowly 
and  in  good  order,  hoping  to  surround  his  opponent 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  N.'s  design  was  to 
march  on  Vienna,  and  he  actually  penetrated  as  far 
as  Judenburg,  in  Upper  Styria,  only  eight  days' 
march  from  the  capital.  The  Austrian  government 
at  length  was  seized  with  alarm,  made  overtures  of 
peace ;  and  flnally,  on  the  17th  October  1797,  the 
famous  treaty  of  Campo-formio  was  signed,  by 
which  Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands,  Lombardy, 
and  some  other  smaller  territories  to  France ; 
while  she  herself  obtained  in ,  return,  through 
disgraceful  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  victor, 
possession  of  the  province  of  Venice.  It  is  gener- 
ally said  that  N.'s  mihtary  genius  was  never  more 
brilliantly  displayed  than  in  these  early  Italian 
campaigns.  In  ingenuity  of  plan,  celerity  of 
movement,  audacity  of  assault,  he  far  outshines  all 
his  adversaries  ;  it  is,  moreover,  but  just  to  him 
to  state  further,  that  he  made  desperate  efforts 
to  stop  the  excesses  of  the  most  scoundrelly  com- 
missariat in  Europe ;  and  that  while  in  th?  main 
he  shewed  no  hesitation  in  carrying  out  the  brigand- 
like orders  of  the  Directory,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  appropriated  a  single  penny  to  himself.  It 
was  power,  not  gold,  that  he  cared  for. 

In  December  1797,  N.  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
At  this  time,  there  was  much  .talk,  and  mobably 
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some  vague  design,  on  the  part  of  the  Directory, 
of  invading  England,  and  N.  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  invading  army.  It  has  been 
thought,  however,  that  this  was  merely  a  feint  to 
mask  the  real  design  of  the  Directory,  viz.,  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  as  perhaps  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  conquest  of  British  India.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  an  expedition  against  Egypt  was  resolved 
on  by  the  Directory ;  and  on  the  19th  of  May 
1798,  N.  sailed  from  Toulon,  with  a  fleet  con- 
taining 30,000  soldiers,  and  a  body  of  savans 
to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  the  country.  He 
reached  Alexandria  on  the  29th  of  June.  At 
this  moment,  France  was  at  peace  with  Turkey ; 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  Turkish  dependency,  was 
therefore  an  act  utterly  unjustifiable,  and  reminds 
us  not  of  European  warfare,  but  rather  of  the 
irruption  of  a  horde  of  barbaric  Tartars.  N.  having 
landed  his  troops,  captured  Alexandria,  and  marched 
on  Cairo.  The  Mamelukes  prepared  resistance ;  but 
on  the  21st  July,  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  they 
were  completely  defeated,  and  the  French  became, 
in  a  surf  ace- way,  masters  of  Egypt.  N.  now  entered 
the  capital,  and  immediately  commenced  to  reorgan- 
ise the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the 
country — for  he  took  a  great,  but  also  an  ostenta- 
tious pleasure  in  this  sort  of  work.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  Nelson  had  utterly  destroyed 
the  French  fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  so  cut  oflf  N. 
from  commimication  with  Europe.  A  month  later, 
the  sultan  declared  war  against  him.  This  was 
followed  by  disturbances  in  Cairo,  which  were 
only  suppressed  by  horrible  massacres.  It  was 
obviously  necessary  that  N.  should  go  somewhere 
else.  He  resolved  to  meet  the  Turkish  forces 
assembling  in  Syria;  and  in  February  1799,  crossed 
the  desert  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  stormed  Jaffa 
on  the  7th  March,  after  a  heroic  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks ;  marched  northwards  by  the 
coast,  and  reached  Acre  on  the  17th.  Here  his 
career  of  victory  was  stopped.  All  his  efforts  to 
capture  Acre  were  foiled  throudi  the  desperate  and 
obstinate  valour  of  old  D  jezzar  Pasha  (q.  v.) ,  assisted 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  small  body  of  English 
sailors  and  marines.  On  the  21st  of  May,  he  com- 
menced his  retreat  to  Egypt,  leaving  the  whole 
country  on  fire  behind  him,  and  re-entered  Cairo  on 
the  14th  of  June.  It  was  during  his  absence  that  the 
savans  made  their  valuable  researches  among  the 
monuments  of  Upper  Egypt.  About  the  middle 
of  July,  the  Sultan  landed  a  force  of  18,000  men  at 
Aboukir,  who  were  attacked  by  N.  on  the  25th,  and 
routed  with  immense  slaughter.  But  the  position 
of  the  victor  was  far  from  comfortable,  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  return  to  France — especially 
as  news  had  come  to  him  of  disasters  in  Italy 
and  confusions  in  Paris.  On  the  23d  of  August, 
he  sailed  from  Alexandria,  leaving  his  army  behind 
him,  under  the  command  of  Kleber ;  and  after 
narrowly  escaping  capture  by  the  English  fleet, 
landed  near  Frejus  on  the  9th  October.  He  hastened 
to  Paris,  soon  mastered  the  state  of  affairs,  threw 
himself  into  the  party  of  Sieyfes,  and  overthrew  the 
Directory  i  (q.  v.)  on  the  famous  18th  Brumaire. 
A  new  constitution  was  drawn  up,  chiefly  by  Sieyfes, 
under  which  N.  became  First  Consul,  with  the 
power  of  appointing  to  all  public  offices,  of  proposing 
all  public  measures  in  peace  or  war,  and  the  entire 
command  of  all  administrative  affairs  civil  and 
military.  In  a  word,  he  was  ruler  of  France  ;  and 
though  far  from  satisfied  with  the  clumsy  machinery 
of  SieySs'a  plan,  he  could  afford  to  wait  the  future. 
About  the  end  of  January  1800,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Tuileries.  The  country  was  tired 
of  revolutions,  discords,  and  confusions ;  it  was 
proud  of  its  young  leader,  who  seemed  inspired  but 
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not  enslaved  by  the  ideas  of  his  age,  and  who  knew 
how  to  enforce  obedience,  as  well  as  to  panegyrise 
principles.  It  therefore  regarded  his  assumption 
of  sovereign  power  with  positive  satisfaction.  N. 
displayed  extraordinary  vigour  as  an  administrator, 
recruited  the  national  treasury,  by  various  sagacious 
expedients,  repealed  the  more  violent  laws  passed 
during  the  Kevolution,  such  as  punishment  for 
matters  of  opinion,  reopened  the  churches,  and 
terminated  by  policy  the  Vendean  struggle.  But 
he  knew  well  that  his  genius  was  essentially  military, 
and  that  his  most  dazzling  and  influential  triumphs 
were  those  won  on  the  battle-field.  France  was 
still  at  war  with  Austria,  and  he  resolved  to  renew 
the  glories  of  his  first  Italian  campaigns.  Leaving 
Moreau  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Ehine,  he 
assembled,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  secrecy,  an 
army  of  36,000  men  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  and  on  the  13th  May  (1800),  began  his 
magnificent  and  daring  march  across  the  Alps. 
Almost  before  the  Austrian  general,  Melas,  was 
aware,  N.  had  entered  Milan  (2d  June).  Twelve 
days  afterwards,  was  fought  the  fiercely  contested 
yet  decisive  battle  of  Marengo,  which  compelled 
the  Anstrians  to  resign  Piedmont  with  all  its  for- 
tresses, and  (for  the  second  time)  Lombardy  to  the 
French.  Later  in  the  year,  hostilities  were  recom- 
menced; but  the  Anstrians,  beaten  by  Moreau  in 
Germany  (at  Hohenlinden,  &c.),  and  by  N.  in  Italy, 
were  at  last  forced  to  make  peace ;  and  on  the  9tti 
February  1801,  signed  the  treaty  of  LnnSville, 
which  was  mainly  based  on  that  of  Campo-formio. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  France  and  England 
also  made  peace,  but  the  treaty  (known  as  that 
of  Amiens)  was  not  definitively  signed  tUl  the 
27th  of  March  1802.  Not  less  important  for  the 
consolidation  of  affairs  in  France  was  the  famous 
Concordat  (q.  v.)  between  N.  and  Pope  Pius  VII., 
also  concluded  in  1801.  In  January  1802,  N.  became 
President  of  the  Cisalpine  Kepublic ;  and  on  the 
2d  August  following,  was  declared  Consul  for  Hfe 
by  a  decree  of  the  French  senate. 

Meanwhile,  N.  was  busy  superintending  the 
drawing  up  of  a  code  of  civil  laws  for  France.  He 
assembled  the  first  lawyers  in  the  nation,  under 
the  presidency  of  Cambao§r6s,  and  frequently  took 
part  in  their  deliberations ;  the  results  of  their 
labours  were  the  Code  Civil  des  Frangais,  Code  de 
Procldure,  Code  Penal,  and  Code  d' Instruction 
Criminelle,  besides  commercial  and  military  codes, 
all  of  which  often  go  loosely  under  the  name  of 
the  Code  NapoUon.  The  first  of  these  is  an  admir- 
able production,  and  is  in  force  to  the  present  day. 
Considerable  attention  was  besides  paid  to  such 
branches  of  education  as  were  likely  to  promote 
efficiency  in  the  public  service.  Mathematics,  phy- 
sical science  in  all  its  departments,  engineering,  &c., 
were  as  vigorously  encouraged  as  philosophy,  ethics, 
and  political  speculation  were  discouraged.  But  the 
best  proof  that  N.  wanted  not  an  educated  people, 
but  only  active  and  expert  tools  and  agents,  was 
the  indifference  that  he  manifested  to  primary  and 
elementary  education.  In  a  population  of  32,000,000, 
the  number  of  pupils  under  ten  years  is  given  by 
Fourcroy  at  only  75,000  !  The  internal  government 
was  the  acme  of  despotic  centralisation.  N.  ap- 
pointed aU  prefects  of  departments,  and  all  mayors 
of  cities,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  provincial  or 
municipal  freedom  remained.  He  ruled  France  as 
he  ruled  the  army  of  France,  and  was  already  an 
emperor  in  almost  everything  but  the  name. 

Peace  between  France  and  England  did  not  last 
long.  N.'s  policy  in  Italy  irritated  the  British 
government,  and  aa  remonstrances  were  ineffectual, 
war  was  declared  against  France,  18th  May  1803. 
The  English  fleet  scoured  the  seas,  paralysing  the 
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commerce  of  France ;  ■while  N.  threatened  to  invade 
England,  and  assembled  a  large  army  at  Boulogne. 
So  utterly  did  he  misconceive  the  character  and 
condition  of  Englishmen,  that  he  felt  sure  (by 
his  own  statement)  he  should  be  -welcomed  as  a 
liberator  by  the  people!  While  these  warlike 
preparations  were  going  on,  occurred  the  dangerous 
conspiracy  of  the  Chouan  chief,  George  Cadoudal 
(q.  v.),  Pichegru  (q.  v.),  Moreau  (q.  v.),  and  others. 
Its  discovery  (February  1804)  alarmed  N.  excessively, 
and  led  to  what  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
blackest  deeds  in  his  career — the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  (q.  v.)  on  the  20th  of  March  following. 
He  now  appears  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to  assume 
the  title  of  emperor.  France,  he  alleged,  wanted  an 
empire  as  a  symbol  of  permanent  security.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  the  nation.  Upwards  of  3,000,000 
votes  were  given  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change 
in  the  form  of  government;  only  3000  or  4000 
against  it.  But  where  there  is  no  municipal  freedom, 
one  does  not  know  what  value  to  put  on  votes.  On 
the  18th  May,  !N".  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  at 
St  Cloud,  and  was  crowned  by,  or  rather  in  the 
presence  of,  the  pope  (for  N.  yuddy  crowned  himself) , 
on  the  2d  December.  In  the  following  summer 
(May  26),  he  was  also  crowned  king  of  Italy,  in  the 
great  cathedral  of  MUau ;  and  Eugfene  Beauharnais, 
his  step-son,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Viceroy. 
This  policy  of  aggrandisement,  which  set  at  naught 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Lungville,  alarmed 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  especially  Austria,  who 
saw  her  Italian  possessions  seriously  threatened.  In 
1805,  a  coalition  was  formed  between  England, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  mainly  through  the 
persevering  policy  of  the  first  of  these  countries ; 
and  war  again  broke  out  in  the  month  of  September. 
N.  acted  with  amazing  celerity.  Concentrating 
his  widely-scattered  forces  at  Mainz,  he  marched 
at  once  across  Bavaria,  compelled  General  Mack 
to  capitulate  at  Uhn  with  20,000  men  (17th 
October) ;  and  on  the  13th  of  November  entered 
the  capital  of  Austria.  France  was  electrified ; 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  thunder-struck.  But  a 
more  glorious  triumph  was  yet  to  come.  The 
Russian  army  was  already  in  Moravia,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I., 
and  was  there  being  joined  by  the  scattered  Avist^ian 
troops.  N".  did  not  lose  a  moment.  Hurrying  north, 
he  igave  battle  to  the  allies  at  Austerfitz,  on  the 
2d  of  December.  The  contest  was  tremendous ;  but 
the  victory  was  complete.  N.'s  opponents  were 
utterly  crushed ;  and  next  day  the  Austrian 
emperor  sought  an  interview,  and  sued  for  peace. 
A  treaty  was  signed  at  Presburg  on  the  26th 
December,  by  which  Austria  ceded  to  France  all  her 
Italian  and  Adriatic  provinces ;  other  changes 
efiected  by  it  were,  the  dissolution  of  the  old  German 
empire,  and  the  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine  (q.  v.). 

In  February  1806,  a  French  army  conquered 
Naples,  and  the  crown  was  conferred  by  N.  on  his 
brother  Joseph ;  in  the  following  June,  another 
brother,  Louis,  was  made  king  of  Holland.  Prussia, 
now,  when  it  was  too  late,  assumed  a  hostile  atti- 
tude. She  had  hung  off  partly  through  fear  and 
partly  through  selfishness,  from  the  great  anti- 
French  coalition  of  the  previous  year,  and  now,  when 
circumstances  were  almost  hopelessly  adverse,  she 
madly  rushed  against  her  colossal  enemy.  Austria, 
with  more  magnanimity  than  prudence,  lent  her 
help,  but  the  star  of  N.  was  stUl  in  the  ascendant. 
The  battle  6f  Jena  (October  16)  absolutely  annihi- 
lated the  power  of  Prussia  ;  five  days  later,  N. 
entered  Berlin,  whence  he  issued  (November  21) 
his  celebrated  '  Decrees '  against  British  commerce, 
hoping  to  ruin  her  by  shutting  out  her  ships  from 


every  harbour  in  Europe.  His  expectations,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  were  disappointed.  His  policy  well- 
nigh  ruined  the  commerce  of  his  own  and  other 
countries,  but  it  only  increased  the  prosperity  of 
England.  Her  fleets  and  cruisers  swept  the  seas; 
nothing  could  be  got  from  the  colonies  save  through 
her,  and  the  merchants  of  the  continent  were  obliged 
— in  order  to  supply  their  customers  as  before — ^to 
let  her  carry  on  a  vast  contraband  trafllc.  See 
Oedbks  in  Council.  -^ 

After  the  capture  of  Berlin,  N.  proceeded  north- 
wards to  encounter  the  Russians,  who  were  advancing 
to  the  help  of  Prussia.    On  his  way,  he  summoned 
Poland   to   rise,    but    only  with    partial    success. 
At  Pultusk   (December  28,  1806),  and  at   Eylau 
(February  8,  1807),  the  French  were  beaten  and 
driven  back  on  the  line  of  the  Vistula ;  but  after 
some  months,  he  received  heavy  reinforcements,  and 
on  the  13th  of  June,  fought   and  won  the  great 
battle  of  Friedland,  whi<m  led  to  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,   signed  on  the  7th  of  July.    By  a  secret 
article  of  this  treaty,  Russia  promised  to  close  her 
ports  to  British  vessels.    It  is  important  to  observe 
here,  that,  as  the  military  triumphs  of  N.  increased, 
the  civil  and  political  liberties  of  his  subjects  dimin- 
ished.   Consequent  on  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  a  decree 
of  the  imperial  senate  abolished  the  tribunate — the 
only  pohtical  body  in  France  that  preserved  the 
semblance  of  national  self-government.     In  Atigust, 
N.  created  his  brother  Jerome  sovereign  of  West- 
phalia—having patched  up  a  kingdom  for  him  in 
his  usual  unscrupulous  way — and  soon  after,  entered 
on  a  war  with  Portugal — the  beginning  of  the  great 
Peninsular  War.    The  occasion  of  the  war  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Prince-regent  of  Portugal  to  carry  out 
the  BerKn  decree  in  regard  to  British  shipping.    In 
March  1808,  occurred  that  extraordinary  instance 
of  trepanning  at  Bayonne,  by  which   the  whole 
royal  family  of  Spain  fell  into  the  hands  of  N. ;  and 
in  the  following  July,  his  '  dearly  beloved  brother ' 
Joseph   was    ordered  to  exchange  the  throne  of 
Naples  for  the  '  crowns  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.' 
His  successor  was  the  '  handsome  swordsman '  (peau 
sabreur),  Joachim  Murat.     Spain  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion, and  an  English  force,  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
was  despatched  to  its  assistance.    N.  invaded  the 
country  about  the  close  of  October,  defeated  the 
Spanish  forces,  and  captured  Madrid  (4th  December). 
But  his  presence  was  urgently  needed  elsewhere, 
and  he  was  forced  to  let  Soult  and  other  generals 
conduct  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.    Austria,  again 
irritated   and   alarmed  at   his    aggressive   poUcy, 
especially  in  Italy  (where  he  had  seized  Tuscany 
and  the  States  of  the  Church),  once  more  prepared 
for  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1809. 
Her  army  of  Germany,  commanded  by  the  Archduke 
Charles,  was  in  splendid  condition ;  but  stUl  fortune 
was  adverse.    N.  hurried  into  Bavaria,  routed  the 
Archduke    at    Eckmiihl    (22d   April),    compelled 
him  to  retreat  into  Bohemia ;    and  on  the   12th 
of  May,  entered  Vienna  for  the  second  time.    But 
the  struggle  was  not  over.    The  Archduke  raUied 
his  scattered  forces,  worsted   N.  in   the   terrible 
conflicts  of  Aspem  and  Essling  (21st  and  22d  May), 
and  drove  him  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  on  an  island 
of  the  Danube.    The  battle  of  Wagram  (6th  July), 
however,  once  more  prostrated,  or  at  least  intimi- 
dated Austria ;   and  on  the  14th  of   October,  she 
signed  the  peace  of  Schonbrunn. 

N.  appears  to  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  he  could  only  put  a  stop  to  the  hostile  machi- 
nations of  the  old  legitimate  dynasties  by  inter- 
marrying with  some  one  of  them.  Besides,  his  wife 
Josephine  had  no  children — and  he  was  ambitious 
of  perpetuating  his  power  in  his  family.  With  that 
callousness  to  everything  except  his  own  interests, 
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which  is  a  prominent  feature  of  his  character, 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  divorce  her.  The  act 
of  divorcement  was  solemnly  registered  on  the  16th 
December.  Less  than  three  months  afterwards,  he 
married  Maria  Louisa,  Archduchess  of  Austria. 
He  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  so, 
according  to  the  old  Greek  belief,  Nemesis  was  on 
his  track.  What  caused  his  ruin  was  really  that 
outrage  on  civilisation — the  Berlin  Decrees.  Russia 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  it  out,  without  perma- 
nent injury  to  her  great  landowners ;  Sweden  and 
other  countries  were  in  a  similar  predicament. 
This  led  to  evasions  of  the  decree,  and  these,  agaia, 
involved  Russia  particularly  in  further  complications, 
until  fiuaUy,  in  May  1812,  N.  declared  war  against 
her  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  most  prudent 
counsellors,  resolved  to  invade  the  country.  Every 
one  knows  the  dreadful  history  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign. N.,  wringing  contingents  from  all  his  allies 
— Germans,  Austriaais,  Italians,  Poles,  and  Swiss — 
concentrated  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen 
an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men.  The  vast  horde 
crossed  the  latter  river  (24th  and  25th  June)  in  three 
divisions,  captured  Wilna  (28th  June),  and  ravaged 
Lithuania.  The  Russian  generals  retreated  before 
the  invading  host,  deliberately  wasting  the  country, 
and  carrying  off  the  supplies,  but  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  engagements — their  design  being  to 
surround  N.  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
help  of  famine  and  the  rigours  of  a  northern  winter, 
to  annihilate  him  in  his  hour  of  weakness.  N.  fol- 
lowed up  the  retreating  foe  with  reckless  resolution. 
He  risked  everjrthing  upon  the  chance  of  striking 
some  overwhelming  blow.  The  horrors  of  his  march 
— in  Lithuania  alone,  100,000  dropped  off  (dead,  sick, 
or  captured  by  the  swarms  of  Cossacks  that  hung 
upon  his  flanks) — are  too  famiharto  require  descrip- 
tion. When  he  reached  Smolensk  (16th  August), 
the  Russians  had  just  left  it — on  fire  !  Three  weeks 
or  so  later,  he  made  up  on  the  enemy  at  Borodino, 
where  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  was  fought 
(7th  September).  The  French  remained  in  possession 
of  the  field,  but  of  nothing  else.  A  week  after,  N. 
entered  Moscow,  hoping  to  find  rest  for  a  time  in 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  country.  But  the  city 
was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  ;  and  on  the  16th,  a 
fire  broke  out,  which  raged  till  the  19th,  and  left 
Moscow  a  heap  of  ruins.  After  five  weeks'  stay,  N. 
was  obliged  to  commence  his  retreat  (19th  October). 
His  army  was  reduced  to  120,000  men.  The  winter 
set  in  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  he  had  to  retiu'n 
through  the  very  districts  which  had  been  wasted 
on  his  advance.  When  he  left  Smolensk  (14th 
November),  he  had  only  40,000  fighting-men  ;  when 
he  crossed  the  Beresina  (26th  and  27th  November), 
he  had  not  more  than  25,000.  With  the  excuse — 
which  was  in  itself  no  doubt  true — that  his  presence 
was  urgently  needed  in  Prance,  he  now  abandoned 
the  miserable  remains  of  his  army ;  and,  on  the  5th 
of  December,  leaving  Murat  in  command,  set  out  in 
a  sledge  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of 
the  same  month.  He  instantly  set  about  a  fresh 
conscription;  and  in  the  spring  of  1813,  marched 
into  Germany  at  the  head  of  350,000  men  ;  but  the 
Russian  campaign  had  broken'  the  spell  of  terror 
which  his  name  had  till  then  exercised.  The  spirit 
of  all  Europe  was  thoroughly  roused.  A  conviction 
was — somewhat  unconsciously — seizing  every  mind 
(at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1814,  even  Prance 
shared  it),  that  the  world  had  had  '  enough  of  Bona- 
parte '  (assez  de  Bonaparte).  Prussia,  in  particular, 
was  burning  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Jena,  and 
aU  the  bitter  humiliations  to  which  she  had  been 
subsequently  subjected.  The  victories  of  the  British 
in  Spain,  the  fame  of  which  was  spreading  all  over 
the  continent,  also  proved   to    her   that   French 


soldiers^  could  be  beaten,  not  once  or  twice  only,  but 
througli  whole  campaigns.  An  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  At  first,  Austria  remained  neutral,  but 
afterwards  she  joined  the  coalition.  N.'s  military 
genius,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  never  shewed 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  this  and  the  next 
campaign,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  liberty. 
He  was  for  some  months  successful  in  wmning 
battles— at  Lutzen  (2d  May),  Bautzen  (21st  May), 
and  Dresden  (24th,  25th,  and  27th  August) ;  but 
the  invincible  temper  of  the  allies,  who  knew  that 
he  was  playing  his  last  card,  made  these  victories 
almost  fruitless.  They  were  convinced  that  one 
grand  defeat  would  neutralise  all  his  triumphs. 
This  was  inflicted,  after  several  minor  defeats,  at 
Leipzig — ^the  great  Battle  of  Nations,  as  it  has  been 
caUed  (16th,  18th,  and  19th  October).  The  result 
justified  their  expectations  —  N.  was  hopelessly 
ruined !  He  commenced  his  retreat  towards  Prance, 
followed  by  the  allies.  When  he  recrossed  the 
Rhine,  he  had  only  70,000  or  80,000  men  left  out 
of  his  350,000.  AU  the  French  garrisons  in  the 
Prussian  towns  were  compelled  to  surrender.  N. 
appeared  at  Paris  9th  November  ;  and  though  great 
discontent  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  a  spirit  of 
opposition  shewed  itself  even  in  the  legislative  body, 
the  senate  decreed,  at  his  bidding,  another  con- 
scription of  300,000  men,  with  which  N.  began,  in 
January  1814,  to  attempt  to  drive  the  allies  out  of 
France.  The  skiU  and  energy  which  he  displayed 
were  extraordinary;  but  they  only  marked  the 
intensity  of  his  despair.  On  the  30th  of  March,  the 
aHied  forces  captured,  after  a  severe  engagement, 
the  fortifications  of  Paris ;  next  day,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia  entered  the  city 
aimid  the  sJiouts  of  the  populace;  on  the  4th  of  April, 
N.  abdicated  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  an  income  of  6,000,000 
francs,  to  be  paid  by  the  French  government.  A 
British  ship  conveyed  him  to  Elba,  where  he  anived 
on  the  4th  of  May. 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  months,  most  of  which  was 
spent  in  intrigues,  N.  made  his  escape  from  the 
island,  landed  near  Frejus  on  the  1st  of  March  1815, 
and  appealed  again  to  France.  The  army  went  over  to- 
him  in  a  body,  and  several  of  his  marshals,  but  the 
majority  remained  faithful  to  Louis  XVIII.  On 
the  20th  of  March,  he  reached  Paris,  reassumed  the 
supreme  power,  promised  a  liberal  constitution,  and 
prepared  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  battle  with 
the  aDies.  At  the  head  of  125,000  men,  he  marched 
(15th  June)  towards  Charleroi,  on  the  Flemish  fron- 
tier, where  the  English  and  Prussian  forces  were 
assembling.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  the 
year  before,  had  completed  the  deliverance  of  Spain, 
was  appointed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  campaign  lasted  only  a  few  days.  On  the  16th, 
N.  defeated  the  Prussians,  under  Marshal  Bliicher, 
at  Ligny,  which  compelled  Wellington  to  fall  back 
on  Waterloo,  where,  on  the  18th,  was  fought  the 
most  memorable  and  decisive  battle  of  modern 
times.  It  resulted  in  the  utter  and  irretrievable 
ruin  of  Napoleon.  The  despot,  who  knew  what 
awaited  him — for  France  had  not  recalled  him 
from  Elba;  he  came  at  the  desire  of  a,  faction, 
whose  interests  were  identical  with  his — returned 
to  Paris.  The  House  of  Representatives  fiercely 
insisted  on  his  abdication.  He  did  so  (22d  June) 
in  favoiu-  of  his  son.  Napoleon  II.  ;  they  further 
demanded  that  he  should  leave  the  country  for 
ever,  and  he  retired  to  Rochefort,  with  the  design 
of  embarking  for  the  United  States.  On  the  7th 
July,  the  allies  again  entered  Paris,  and  refused 
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to  acknowledge  the  acta  of  the  French  provisional 
government.  N.,  who  saw  that  he  could  not  escape 
either  by  sea  or  land,  voluntarily  surrendered  (15th 
July)  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  BeUerophon,  claim- 
ing the  protection  of  British  laws  !  It  was,  however, 
resolved  by  the  British  government  to  confine  him 
for  life  on  the  islet  of  St  Helena,  a  lonely  rook  in  the 
Southern  Atlantic,  1000  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  He  was  conveyed  thither  by  Admiral  Cock- 
bum,  and  landed  at  St  Helena,  16th  October  1815. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  poHtically  insignificant. 
His  chronic  quarrels  with  his  governor — or  jailer, 
as  the  French  prefer  it— Sir  Hudson  Lowe;  his 
conversations  with  friends  and  visitors  about  his 

East  career ;  his  deliberate  attempts  to  falsify 
istory  in  his  writings,  are  familiar  to  every  one. 
After  more  than  a  year  of  bad  health,  he  expired, 
5th  May  1821.  He  was  buried  with  mihtary 
honours.  In  1840,  his  remains  were  removed  to 
France,  and  deposited  in  the  JSdiel  des  Invalides.  < 

NAPOLEON,  or,  in  full,  Napoli5on 
Joseph  Charliss  Paul  Bonaparte,  a  French 
prince  and  general  of  division,  is  the  son  of  Jerome, 
king  of  Westphalia,  and  of  Frederica,  Princess  of 
Wiirtemberg,  and  was  born  at  Trieste,  in  Aiistria, 
9fch  September  1822.  When  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  the  Eomagna  in  1831,  he  was  staying  in  Rome 
with  his  grandmother,  Madame  Letitia  Bonaparte, 
but  was  forced  to  leave  the  city  on  account  of  his 
cousins  (see  Louis  NAPOL:fioN)  being  implicated  in 
the  revolutionary  disturbances.  He  was  then  taken 
to  Florence,  and  afterwards  placed  at  a  boarding- 
school  in  Geneva,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
1833—1835.  His  studies  were  completed  at  the 
Military  School  of  Ludwigsburg,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
in  1840,  after  which  he  travefled  for  five  years 
in  Germany,  England,  and  Spain.  In  1845,  he 
obtained  from  the  French  minister,  Guizot,  per- 
mission to  visit  Paris  under  the  name  of  the  Comte 
de  Montfort ;  but  his  relations  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  his  advanced  political  opinions,  rendered 
him  suspected  by  the  government,  who  ordered  him 
to  quit  the  country.  He,  however,  again  made  his 
appearance  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  of  February 
1848.  After  the  fall  of  Louis-Philippe,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  provisional  government,  and  was 
elected  by  the  Corsicans  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  where  he  voted  with  the  moderate 
republicans.  He  held  for  a  short  time,  in  1849,  the 
office  of  minister-plenipotentiary  at  Madrid.  After 
the  coup  d'Stat,  he  withdrew  into  private  life  ;  but 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  he  reappeared  to 
sh&re  in  the  honours  that  now  fell  thickly  on  his 
family.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  23d  December 
1853,  he  was  pronounced  a  French  prince,  with  the 
right  to  a  place  in  the  Senate  and  the  Council  of 
State;  at  the  same  time,  he  received  the  insignia 
of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
• — though  he  had  not  served — the  rank  of  General 
of  Division.  In  the  Crimean  war,  he  commanded 
a  division  of  infantry-reserves  at  the  battles  of 
Alma  and  Inkermann,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
France,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  N.  was  President 
of  the  Imperial  Commission  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
in  1855.  In  1858,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the 
ministry  for  Algiers  and  the  colonies,  biit  held  the 
office  only  for  a  short  time.  During  the  same  year 
he  married  the  Princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  in  the  ItaUan  war  of  1859,  com- 
manded the  French  army  of  reserve  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  but  was  not  engaged  in  actual  hostility. 
In  1861,  he  made  a  speech  in  the  senate,  reflecting 
on  the  Orleans  family,  for  which  he  was  challenged 
by  the  Due  d'Aumale.  The  challenge  was  not 
accepted,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  French 
army.'   N.  was  President  of  the  French  Commission 


representing  France  at  the  Loudon  Exhibition  of 
1862. 

NAPOLI  DI  BOMANIA.    See  Naupiia. 

NABAKA  is  the  hell  of  the  Hindus.  Manu 
(q.  V.)  enumerates  twenty-one  hells  or  divisions  of 
N.,  and  gives  a  general  description  of  the  tortures 
which  await  the  impious  there.  '  They  will  be 
mangled  (in  these  hells)  by  ravens  and  owls ;  they 
wUl  swallow  cakes  boiling  hot,  walk  over  burning 
sands,  &e.'  The  Purtoas,  however,  are  more 
systematic.  The  Vishn'u-Purdin'a,  for  instance,  not 
only  names  twenty-eight  such  hells,  but  distinctly 
assigns  each  of-them  to  a  particular  class  of  sinners. 
Thus,  a  man  who  bears  false  witness,  or  utters  a 
falsehood,  is  condemned  to  the  hell  Raurava  (i.  e., 
Fearful) ;  one  who  causes  abortion,  plunders  a  town, 
kills  a  cow,  or  strangles  a  man,  goes  to  the  hell 
Bodlia  (i.  e..  Obstruction)  ;  the  murderer  of  a 
Br§,hman,  stealer  '  of .  gold,  or  drinker  of  wine, 
goes  to  the  hell  S'Akara  (i.  e.,  Swine) ;  and  so  on. 
Besides  these  twenty-eight  hells,  however,  which  the 
PurSin'a  knows  by  name,  we  are  told  of  '  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  others  in  which  sinners  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes.' 

NAKBONNB,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Aude,  55  miles  south-west  of 
Montpellier,  on  a  branch  (La  Kobine)  of  the  Canal 
du  Midi.  It  is  the  Narbo  Marthts  of  the  Romans ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  well  known 
to  the  Greeks  500  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  118  B.  c,  and  prob- 
ably got  the  designation  Martins  from  Q.  Marcius 
Rex,  one  of  the  consuls  at  the  time.  Situated  only 
about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  direct  road  into 
Spain  and  into  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  N.  was  in 
early  times  a  place  of  great  commercial  prosperity. 
It  was  the  second  settlement  founded  in  South  Gallia 
by  the  Romans,  and  was  considered  by  them  an_ 
important  acquisition,  both  for  its  strength  and  as 
the  key  to  the  road  into  Spain.  Under  Tiberius,  it 
flourished  greatly ;  the  arts  and  sciences  being 
cultivated  with  success,  and  its  schools  rivalling 
for  a  long  time  those  of  Rome.  About  309  A.D., 
it  became  the  capital  of  GaUia  Narbonensis,  and 
contained  among  other  buildings  a  capitol,  theatre, 
fonun,  aqueducts,  triumphal  arches,  &c.  It  was 
taken  in  719  by  the  Saracens,  who  planted  here  a 
Moslem  colony,  and  destroyed  the  churches.  In 
859,  it  fell  to  the  arms  of  the  Northmen.  During 
the  11th  and  12th  centurieSj  it  was  a  flourishing 
manufacturing  city,  but  subsequently  it  fell  into 
comparative  decay,  and  is  now  entirely  destitute 
of  any  monument  of  its  former  splendour.  A 
considerable  number  of  architectural  fragments — as 
capitals,  marble  slabs  with  inscriptions,  friezes,  &c. 
— ^have  been  found,  and  have  been  grouped  into  a, 
collection  of  antiquities. 

The  present  very  dirty  town  contains  one  imposing 
building,, the  Cathedral  of  St  Just,  fovmded  in  1271, 
but  stiB  unfinished.  The  honey  of  N.  is  the  best 
in  Prance,  both  for  colour  and  flavour.  Manu- 
factures are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Pop.  about 
12,000. 

ITARCI'SStTS,  accordiag  to  a  Greek  fable,  was 
the  son  of  the  river  god  Cephissus  and  of  the  nymph 
Liriope  or  Lirioassa  of  Thespiae,  in  Boeotia.  He  was 
a  youth  of  extraordinary  beauty,  of  which  he  was 
qixcessively  vain ;  and  for  this  he  was  punished  by 
Nemesis,  by  being  made  to  fall  in  love  with  himself 
on  seeing  the  reflection  of  his  own  face  in  a  fountain. 
He  died  of  this  love-sickness ;  and  on  the  place 
where  he  died,  sprung  up  the  flower  which  bears 
his  name.  The  story  of  N.,  finely  narrated  by  Ovid, 
is  of  comparatively  late  origin. 


NARCISSUS— NARDOO. 


Narcissus  Poeticus. 


,  NARCISSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tie  natural 
order  Amaryllidece,  having  a  periautli  of  six  equal 
petal-like  segments,  and  a  bell-shaped  corona  of 
various  magnitude.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the 
temperate  parts  of  Asia.  The  Common  DaffodU 
(q.  V.)  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  regarded  as 
truly  a  native  of  Britain. 
Many  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  for  the  sake  of 
their  beautiful  and  often 
fragrant  flowers,  which 
in  general  appear  early 
in  the  season.  Some  of 
them  are  known  by  the 
names  of  Daffodil  (q.v.) 
and  Jonquil  (q.  v.).  The 
name  N.  is  popularly 
restricted  to  those  which 
have  flat — not  rush-like 
— leaves,  and  a  short 
not  bell-shaped  corona. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  best 
known  is  the  Poet's  N. 
(iV.  poeticus),  with  gener- 
ally one-flowered  scape, 
the  flower  white  and 
fragrant,  the  corona  with 
a  deeply-coloured  border ; 
others,  with  one  or  two 
flowers  on  the  scape, 
are  in  common  cultiva- 
tion.— The  Polyanthus 
Naecissus  (iV.  Tazetta) 
has  a  number  of  flowers 
on  the  scape.  It  grows 
wild  in  stony  places  near  the  Mediterranean  and 
eastwards  to  China.  Many  varieties  of  it  are  in 
cultivation.  It  is  not  only  grown  in  gardens  and 
■green-houses,  but  in  water-glasses,  like  the  hyacinth. 
It  is  very  common  in  gardens  in  India,  where  it 
is  highly  esteemed  as  a  flower.    The  narcissi  in 

feneral  are  propagated  either  by  seed,  or  by  offset 
ulbs.  They  succeed  best  in  a  rich  light  soil. 
NARCO'TICS  (6r.  narhe,  stupor)  are  remedies 
which,  in  moderate  doses,  lessen  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system.  Their  full  operation  is  sleep  or 
coma.  Opium  is  the  type  from  which  most  descrip- 
tions of  this  class  of  medicines  have  been  drawn; 
but  although  most  narcotics  more  or  less  resemble 
opium  in  their  action,  almost  every  one  presents 
some  peculiarity  in  the  way  in  which  it  affects 
the  system.  These  medicines  are  primarily  stimu- 
lating, especially  when  given  in  small  or  moderate 
doses;  but  this  stage  of  their  action  is  compara- 
tively short ;  and  when  the  dose  is  large,  the 
excitement  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Their  power  of 
inducing  sleep  has  procured  for  them  the  names 
of  Hypnotics  and  Soporifics ;  while  many  of  them 
are  termed  Anodynes,  from  their  possessing  the 
property  of  alleviating  pain.  Next  to  opium. 
Henbane,  Indian  Hemp,  and  Aconite  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  narcotics.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  different 
members  of  this  class.  'Some  dilate,  while  others 
contract  the  pupU ;  some  appear  to  concentrate  their 
sedative  action  more  particularly  upon  the  functions 
of  the  encephalon,  others  upon  the  contractile  power 
of  the  alimentary  and  bronchial  tubes,  while  a  strict 
distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  those  which 
occasion  constipation  and  those  which  do  not ;  all 
these  things  being  of  great  practical  importance.' — 
Ballard  and  Garrod's  Elements  of  Materia  Medica, 
p.  13. 
Narcotics  are  usually  administered  either  with 
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the  view  of  inducing  sleep  or  of  alleviating  pain  or 
spasm.  As,  however,  their  action  is  much  modified 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances — such  as  age,  idiosyn- 
crasy, and  prolonged  use — they  should  be  adminis- 
tered with  extreme  caution ;  and  as  a  general  rule, 
only  under  competent  advice.  The  various  quack 
medicines  for  children  which  are  known  as  Carmina- 
tives, Soothing  Syrups,  &c.,  contain  some  form  of 
opium,  and  are  a  fertile  cause  of  the  great  mortality 
that  occurs  in  early  life,  especially  among  the  poorer 


It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  all  the 
narcotics  when  taken  in  excess  are  poisonous. 

NA'RCOTINE  (C46H25NO14  -t-  2Aq)  is  one  of  the 
organic  bases  or  alkaloids  occurring  in  opium,  in 
which  it  usually  exists  in  the  proportion  of  6  or  8 
per  cent.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
Its  ethereal  solution,  when  submitted  to  spontaneous 
evaporation,  yields  it  crystalHsed  in  colourless 
acicular  groups  or  in  rhombic  prisms.  A  mixture  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  produces  a 
blood-red  colour  with  narcotine  and  its  compounds. 
Narcotine  possesses  very  slight  alkaline  properties ; 
its  salts  do  not  readOy  crystallise,  and  are  even 
more  bitter  than  those  of  morphia,  although  the 
substance  itself  is  almost  tasteless.  When  first 
discovered  (in  1803),  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
stimulant  principle  of  opium;  but  in  reality  it 
possesses  very  little  activity.  It  has  been  prescribed 
in  gradually  increased  doses  up  to  a  scruple,  without 
the  least  injury.  Its  sulphate  has  been  used  in 
India  as  a  substitute  for  quinine ;  and  nearly  200 
cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  treated 
by  it  with  success,  have  been  published  by  Dr 
O'Shaughnessy. 

NARD  AND  NARDO'STACHYS.     See  Smkb- 

NAED. 

NARDOO  {Marsilea  quadrifida),  a  plant  of  the 
acotyledonous  natural  order  Marsileacece  (q.  v.),  the 
only  plant  of  that  order  which  is  used  in  any  way 
by  man.  It  has  but  recently  become  known  to 
botanists.  It  is  found  in  Australia,  and  affords 
important  supplies  of  food  to  the  natives  of  some 


Nardoo  (Marsilea  quadrifida). 

regions ;  it  has  also  been  of  great  use  to  some  recent 
exploring-parties.  It  grows  in  places  occasionally 
covered  with  water ;  vegetating  whilst  moisture 
abounds,  and  then  exhibiting  abundance  of  green 
clover-Uke  foliage,  the  leaves  consisting  of  three 
leaflets  at  the  top  of  a  stalk  some  inches  in  length. 


NARDUS-NARVA. 


When  the  water  dries  up,  the  remains  of  the  plants 
are  often  covered  with  dried  mud.  It  is  then  that 
the  spore-cases  are  gathered  for  food.  They  are 
oval,  flattened,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
hard  and  horny,  and  requiring  considerable  force  to 
pound  them  when  dry,  but  becoming  soft  and 
muoilagiuous  when  moistened.     The    spore-oases, 

Sounded  with  their  contents,  are  made  mto  cakes 
ke  flour. 

NA'RDUS,  a  genus  of  grasses,  having  a  simple 
spike,  spikelets  all  on  one  side,  no  glumes;  each 
spikelet  consisting  of  one  floret,  which  has  two 


Nardus  Striota. 

palese,  the  outer  ending  in  a  long  point.  ^.  etricta 
is  one  of  the  most  common  of  British  grasses, 
growing  in  dry  elevated  situations,  and  very  char- 
acteristic of  them.  It  grows  in  tufts,  and  is  often 
called  MiT-GiiASS.  It  is  perennial,  purplish,  short, 
rigid,  and  very  worthless,  as  almost  no  animal  but 
the  goat  will  eat  it. 

NA'REW,  a  river  of  West  Russia,  an  affluent  of 
the  Bug,  rises  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  and 
flows  west-south-west  to  the  main  stream,  which 
it  joins  at  Sierock,  after  a  course  of  294  miles.  The 
waters  of  the  N.  are  about  as  great  in  volume  as 
those  of  the  Bug.  It  is  navigable  to  Tykoczin,  150 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

NA'RO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Girgenti,  and  limUes  east  of  the  town  of  that  name. 
Itl  has  10,000  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  oil,  wine, 
and  sulphur.  Numerous  tombs,  medals,  and  other 
antiquities  have  been  found  here. 

NA'RSBS,  a  celebrated  statesman  and  general, 
and  almost  the  last  stay  of  the  old  Roman  empire 
in  Italy,  was  born  towards  the  last  quarter  of  the 
5th  century.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain. 
His  parentage  was  obscure,  and  he  was  probably 
sold  as  a  slave  in  childhood,  having,  according  to 
the  barbarous  usage  of  the  period,  been  previously 
emasculated.  From  some  menial  office  in  the  imperial 
household  at  Constantinople,  he  rose  by  successive 
steps  to  the  post  of  cubicularms,  or  private  chamber- 
lain of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  ultimately 'to 
that  of  keeper  of  the  privy  purse.  In  the  difficult 
art  of  courtiership,  N.  long  maintained  a  pre- 
eminence.   More  remarkable,  however,  considering 


his  condition,  was  the  distinction  which  he  attained 
in  military  affairs.  In  538,  he  was  sent  to  Italy  in 
command  of  a  body  of  troops,  professedly  to  act 
in  concert  with  Belisarius  (q.  v.)  ;  but  in  reality, 
it  is  conjectured,  with  a  secret  commission  to 
observe  and  to  control  that  general.  After  some 
successes,  N.,  having  disputed  with  Belisarius, 
assumed  an  independent  authority ;  but  his  separate 
command  was  unfortunate,  and  he  was  recalled  to 
Constantinople  in  539.  After  some  years,  however, 
Belisarius  was  recalled,  and  N.  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  in  Italy.  His  conduct  of  that 
expedition  extorted  the  admiration  even  of  his 
enemies.  Kot  having  the  command  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  transports,  he  marched  his  army  along 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
while  the  enemy's  fleet  were  still  in  possession  of 
the  sea,  was  enabled  to  encounter  them  in  the  plain 
of  Sentaglio,  near  Tagina,  where,  after  a  desperate 
engagement,  the  Goths  were  totally  defeated,  and 
their  king,  TotUa,  slain.  N.  took  possession  of 
Rome,  and  after  a  series  of  successes  botli  ™ 
Southern  and  Northern  Italy,  completely  extin- 

fuished  the  Gothic  power  in  that  peninsula, 
ustinian  appointed  N.  exarch  of  Italy  in  553. 
He  fixed  his  court  at  Ravenna,  and  continued,  till 
the  death  of  Justinian,  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
Italy  with  a  vigour  and  ability  which  did  much 
to  stay  the  progress  of  that  decay  which  had  long 
infected  all  its  social,  political,  and  military  insti- 
tutions. The  only  blot  on  the  character  of  his 
administration  is  the  avarice  with  which  he  is 
charged  by  his  contemporaries.  His  exactions 
pressed  heavily  on  the  exhausted  resources  of  the 
population;  though  their  severity  may  be  in  some 
degree  palliated  by  the  splendour  and  utility  of  the 
public  works  on  which  he  partly  expended  the 
public  resources.  On  the  death  of  Justinian,  his 
ascendency  came  to  an  end.  The  Romans,  on 
the  accession  of  Justin,  complained  to  him  of  the 
exactions  of  N.,  and  that  emperor  deprived  him, 
in  565,  of  his  office ;  a  proceeding  to  which  a  special 
indignity  was  imparted  by  an  insulting  message  from 
the  empress,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  '  leave  arms 
to  men,  and  to  spin  wool  among  the  women  of  the 
palace.'  To  this  bitter  taunt  (according  to  Paulus 
Diaconus,  De  Gest.  Long.  ii.  6),  It.  replied  that  he 
would  '  spin  for  her  a  thread  which  she  would  find 
it  hard  to  unravel ; '  and  he  is  accused  of  secretly 
intriguing  with  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to 
incite  a  new  invasion  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time 
submissively  offering  his  services  to  the  emperor  for 
the  purpose  of  repemng  the  invasion.  This  account, 
however,  seems  uncertain,  and  perhaps  improbable  ; 
and  as  N.  died  at  Rome  in  568,  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  Lombard  invasion,  no  light  is  thrown  upon  this 
story  by  the  actual  events  of  the  war.  His  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death  is  a  subject  of  much  curious 
controversy.  According  to  the  popular  account,  it 
was  no  less  than  95  years ;  but  this  is  doubted  by 
most  of  the  historians. 

NA'RTHBX,  a  part  of  the  early  Christian 
churches  separate  from  the  rest  by  a  railing  or 
screen,  and  to  which  the  catechumens  and  peni: 
tents  were  admitted. 

NATBYA,  a  Russian  town,  95  "miles  west-south- 
west of  St  Petersburg,  is  situated  on  the  Narova, 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
It  was  founded  in  1233  by  Waldemar  II.,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia 
in  1704.  The  navigation  of  the  Narova  is  impeded 
by  a  waterfall  near  N.,  14  feet  high.  In  1861,  465 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  About  7200 
pounds  of  flax  are  exported  annually,  besides  deals 
and  timber.     On  the  waterfall  above  the  town, 
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there  are  saw-mills,  and  an  extensive  cotton-mill, 
which  employs  1700  workmen.  Though  belonging 
to  the  government  of  St  Petersburg,  N.  is  ruled  by 
the  laws  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  Here,  in  Novem- 
ber 1700,  Charles  XII.,  with  8000  men,  defeated  a 
Russian  army  of  60;000  men,  under  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  Duke  of  Croy.    Pop.  7255. 

NARVAEZ,  Doif  Ramon  Maeia,  .Duke  of 
Valencia,  a  Spanish  general  and  statesman,  was 
born  at  Loja,  in  Andalusia,  4th  August  1805,  and 
when  very  young,  served  in  the  war  of  Liberation 
against  the  French.  He  was  an  officer  in  1820, 
when  constitutional  government  was  re-established 
in  Spain,  and  in  1822,  when  a  reactionary  party  of 
the  royal  guard  took  up  arms  to  destroy  the  work 
of  the  revolution,  N.  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  liberals,  and  contributed  by  his  courage  to  the 
repression  of  the  mutiny.  Shortly  after,  under  the 
command  of  Mina,  he  made  the  campaign  of 
Cataluna  against  the  guerillas,  who  were  assisted 
by  the  monlts.  The  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  French 
army  in  1823  forced  him  to  retire  from  active  life. 
He  withdrew  to  Loja,  and  lived  there  in  obscurity 
until  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1832.  In 
1834,  as  captain  of  chasseurs,  he  maintained  a  hot 
struggle  against  the  Carlists  of  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, and  signalised  himself  in  various  engage- 
ments. In  1836,  he  commanded  a  division  under 
the  orders  of  Espartero,  and  in  November  of  that 
year,  completely  routed  the  Carlist  leader, 
Gomez,  near  Arcos.  This  was  a  decisive  moment 
in  his  career.  He  now  became  immensely  popular, 
aspired  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  rival  of  Espartero.  In  1838,  by 
acts  of  terrible  severity,  he  cleared  the  district  of 
La  Manoha  of  brigands,  and  was  appointed  in  1840 
captain-general  of  Old  Castile,  and  general-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  reserve.  When  Espartero  gave 
General  Alaix  a  place  in  the  ministry,  N.  resigned 
his  command.  He  took  part  in  the  insurrection 
against  Espartero  that  broke  out  at  Seville  in  1840, 
but  that  having  failed,  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
France,  where  he  was  shortly  after  joined  by  Queen 
Christina  (see  Makia  Christina),  and  commenced 
those  plots  against  the  government  of  Espartero 
which,  in  1843,  effected  its  overthrow.  In  1844,  he 
was  appointed  president  of  council,  and  created 
Duke  of  Valencia.  His  ministry  was  thoroughly 
reactionary.  He  recalled  Maria  Christina,  and 
revised  the  liberal  constitution  of  1837.  The 
progressista  party  was  dissatisfied,  and  petty 
insurrections  broke  out,  which  the  rigorous 
soldier-statesman  repressed  with  an  iron  hand. 
But  his  dictatorial  manners  finally  alienated  even  his 
personal  friends,  and  his  ministry  was  overthrown 
(10th  February  1846).  After  a  brief  exile  as  special 
ambassador  at  the  French  court,  he  returned  to 
power  in  1847,  but  soon  afterwards  quarrelled  with 
Queen  Christina,  and  found  it  necessary  again  to 
retire  from  office  in  1851.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel 
is  said  to  have  been  the  indifferent  respect  which 
N.  shewed  to  the  children  of  Queen  Christina  by 
her  second  marriage.  In  1856,  on  the  overthrow  of 
O'Donnell's  ministry,  he  again  became  president  of 
council,  and  immediately  commenced  to  strengthen 
the  royal  authority,  and  to  restrict  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  But  some  of  his  measures  were  dis- 
tasteful to  the  conservative  party,  and  in  November 
1857  his  ministry  was  forced  to  make  way  for  that 
of  Armero-Mon. 

NA'RWHAL  [Monodon  or  Narwhahu),  a  genus 
of  Cetaeea,  of  the  family  DelpJiinidce,  resembling 
Beluga  (q.  v.)  in  form  and  in  the  want  of  a  dorsal 
fin,  but  remarkably  characterised  by  having  no 
teeth  at  all,  except  two  in  the  upper  jaw,  supposed 
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to  be  canines,  which  sometimes  remain  quite  rudi- 
mentary, even  in  the  mature  animal,  as  they  are  in 
the  young,  and  are  sometimes  developed  into  great 
spirally  twisted  straight  tusks,  passing  through  the 
upper  lip,  and  projecting  like  horns  in  front.  Only 
one  species  is  ascertained,  M.  monoceros  or  iV. 
vulgaris  J  the  other  species  which  have  been 
described  by  naturalists  having  been  founded  on 
exaggerations  and ,  untrustworthy  observations. 
It  inhabits  the  Arctic  seas,  and  is  very  rarely 
found  so  far  south  as  the  Shetland  Isles,  although 
an  accidental  wanderer  has  reached  the  coast  of 
England.  Narwhals  are  often  seen  in  great  numbers 
among  the  ice-fields,  and  in  the  creeks  and  bays 
of    the    most    northern    coasts.     They  commonly 


Narwhal  [Monodon  monoceros). 

associate  in  small  herds.  The  tusks  are  much 
more  frequently  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  but  in  the  female  also  they  sometimes  attain 
a  large  size.  It  is  but  rarely  that  both  tusks  are 
largely  developed,  although  they  sometimes  are  so, 
and  then  diverge  a  little  ;  one  of  them  generally 
continues  rudimentary,  or  attains  a  length  only  of  a 
few  inches,  whilst  the  other  becomes  a  great  horn, 
projecting  straight  in  front,  from  which  the  animal 
has  received  the  name  of  Sea  Unicorn.  A  mature 
N.  is  generally  about  15  or  16  feet  in  length, 
without  reckoning  the  tusk,  which  is  from  6  to 
10  feet  long.  The  body  is  less  thick  than  that 
of  the  Beluga ;  the  head  is  small,  the  forehead 
rises  abruptly,  the  muzzle  is  very  obtuse,  the 
upper  jaw  projects  a  little ;  the  first  half  of  the 
body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  the  remainder  to  the 
tail  fin  is  conical.  The  tusk  is  hollow  nearly  to 
the  point.  Its  use  is  rather  conjectured  than 
known.  It  is  probably  a  weapon  of  defence,  but 
Scoresby  has  suggested  that  it  may  be  also  used 
for  breaking  thin  ice  in  order  to  obtain  oppor- 
tunity for  respiration ;  and  for  kilUng  fish,  as  he 
found  remains  of  skates  and  other  flat-fish  in  the 
stomach  of  a  N.,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  a  toothless  animal,  with  rather  small  mouth 
and  lips,  could  capture  and  swallow,  unless  the 
formidable  tusk  were  first  employed.  Cephalopod- 
ous  molluscs,  however,  are  believed  to  constitute 
a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  narwhals.  The  N. 
is  a  very  active  animal,  swimming  with  great 
rapidity,  lively,  and  playful.  A  group  of  narwhals 
playing  together,  projecting  their  great  horns  from 
the  sea,  and  crossing  them  in  their  sport,  is  a  very 
interesting  sight.  The  N.  is  pursued  by  the  Green- 
landers  and  other  inhabitants  of,  the  north,  for  the 
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sake  of  its  blubber,  with  •which  its  whole  body  is 
invested  to  the  thickness  of  about  three  inches, 
amounting  to  nearly  half  a  ton  in  weight,  and 
yielding  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  oil.  The 
tusks  are  also  valuable,  being  of  an  extremely  com- 
pact white  substance — denser,  harder,  and  whiter 
than  ivory— which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
ivory.  The  kings  of  Denmark  have  long  possessed 
a  magnifloent  throne  of  this  material,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Castle  of  Rosenberg.  The  flesh  of  the 
N.  is  used  by  the  Greenlanders  as  food.  Great 
medicinal  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
tusks  ;  but  were  merely  imaginary. 

NASA'LIS,  or  PROBOSCIS  MONKEY  {Nasalis 
larvatus),  a  monkey  allied  to  the  Doucs  or  Semno- 
pit/ieci,  but  distinguished  from  all  other  monkeys  by 
an  extreme  elongation  of  nose,  that  organ  being 
nearly  four  inches  in  length  in  the  mature  animal. 
In  the  young,  the  nose  is  comparatively  undeveloped. 
The  nostrils  are  placed  quite  at  the  extremity  of 
the    nose,  and  are    separated  merely  by  a   thin 
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cartilage.  Of  what  use  the  magnitude  of  its  nose 
is  to  the  animal,  is  unknown.  The  N.  inhabits 
Borneo  and  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  gregarious. 
It  is  an  animsd  of  about  three  feet  in  height,  it 
placed  erect,  a  position  it  does  not  often  assume. 
It  can  leap  fifteen  feet  or  more.  Its  fur  is  thick, 
not  long,  nor  woolly;  chestnut  red,  and  in  some 
parts  golden  yellow. 

NA'SOENT  STATE,  in  Chemistry.  "When  an 
element  or  compound  is  liberated  from  some  chemi- 
cal combination  in  which  it  had  previously  existed, 
the  element  or  compound  so  liberated  is  at  the 
moment  when  it  escapes  said  to  be  in  a  nascent 
state ;  and  it  is  then  often  capable  of  exerting  far 
more  powerful  combining  action  with  other  bodies 
than  it  can  exhibit  when  brought  in  contact  with 
them  after  it  has  been  liberated.  Arsenic  and 
hydrogen  will  not  directly  combine  if  brought  in 
contact  with  one  another  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  the  application  of  Marsh's  test  (see 
Arsenic)  depends  upon  the  direct  union  of  the 
nascent  hydrogen  (liberated  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  water)  with  the  arsenic,  giving  rise  to  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen  gas.  Again,  if  hydrated  protoxide 
of  nickel  (NiO,HO)  be  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  (KO,HO),  it  will  undergo  no  change 
if  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  be  passed  through  the 
solution ;  but  if  a  current  of  chlorine  be  substituted 
for  the  oxygen,  the  whole  of  the  metallic  protoxide 
will  be  converted  into  the  brown  sesquioxide 
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(NijOj),  the  resulting  decomposition  being  shewn 
in  the  equation : 


Protoxide  of  Nickel, 


Solution  of 
Potash. 


2(NiO,HO)  +  KO,HO  -t-  CI  =  Ni203,3HO  +  KCl. 

This  change  .arises  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine 
upon  the  potash,  during  which  chloride  of  potassium 
(KCl)  is  formed,  while  the  nascent  oxjrgen  which  is 
liberated  from  the  potash  combines  with  the  oxide 
of  nickel.  Again,  cyanogen  (CjN)  and  chlorine  do 
not  enter  directly  into  combination,  but  if  cyanogen 
at  the  instant  that  it  is  liberated  from  one  of  its 
compounds  (as,  for  example,  cyanide  of  mercury) 
comes  in  contact  with  chlorine,  the  two  combine ; 
and  many  other  examples  of  similar  action  might  be 
adduced. 

NA'SEBY,  a  parish  and  village  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  12  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  that  name.  Pop.  (1861)  811.  -The  battle 
of  N.,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliamentary 
army  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  took  place  here, 
June  14,  1645.  It  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  royalists,  the  king  being  compelled  to  flee, 
after  losing  his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  nearly 
5000  of  his  army  as  prisoners. 

NASH,  RiCHAKD,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Beau  Na;sh,  a  fashionable  character  of  the  last 
century,  who  attained  to  a  very  remarkable 
notoriety,  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  and 
was  born  at  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  October  18, 
1674.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he  held  for  some 
time  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  subsequently 
took  rooms  in  the  Temple,  but  the  dissipations  of 
society  had  more  attraction  for  him  than  the 
pursuits  of  law.  He  became  a  diner-out,  a  fre- 
quenter of  good  society,  and  contrived  to  support 
himself  by  gambling.  But  the  grand  turning-point 
in  his  fortunes  was  his  visit,  in  1704,  to  Bath — then 
a  favourite  haunt  of  elegant  invalids,  and  the  scene 
of  the  gayest  intrigues.  N.  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  balls,  which  he  conducted  with 
a  splendour  and  decency  never  before  vritnessed. 
In  this  way  he  came  to  acquire  an  imperial  influence 
in  the  fashionable  society  of  the  place.  It  appears 
that  he  was  also  distinguished  by  a  species  of 
sentimental  benevolence.  He  played  hard  and 
successfully;  yet  if  he  heard  an  individual  sighing 
behind  his  chair :  '  Good  Heavens !  how  happy 
would  that  money  make  me,'  N.  would  thrust 
his  own  winnings  into  his  hands,  with  theatrical 
generosity,  and  exclaim :  '  Go,  and  be  happy.' 
His  own  equipage  at  this  period  of  his  career  was 
sumptuous.  He  used,  we  are  told,  to  travel  to 
Tunbridge  in  a  post-chariot  and  six  grays,  with 
outriders,  footmen,  French-horns,  and  every  other 
appendage  of  expensive  parade.  He  is  praised  for 
the  great  care  which  he  took  of  the  morals  of  the 
young  ladies  who  attended  the  Bath  balls,  always 
putting  them  on  their  guard  against  needy  adven- 
turers— like  himself.  In  his  old  age.  Beau  N. 
sank  into  poverty,  and  often  felt  the  want  of  that 
charity  which  he  himself  had  never  refused.  He 
died  at  Bath,  February  3,  1761,  at  the  age  of  87. 

NASH,  JoHK,  an  architect,  was  born  in  London 
in  1752.  He  underwent  the  usual  course  of  train- 
ing for  his  profession,  but  after  practising  for  a  few 
years,  withdrew  from  it,  and  entered  into  various 
speculations  by  which  he  lost  considerable  sums. 
Returning  to  his  profession,  he  met  with  great 
success,  and  in  1792  settled  in  London,  where  he 
'speedily  rose  to  eminence.  On  the  strength  of 
having  obtained  a  patent  in  1797  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  the  arches  and  piers  of 
bridges,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  claiming  a  great 
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pari  of  the  credit  of  introduoing  the  use  of  oast- 
iron  girders.  A  large  part  of  his  time  was  occupied 
in  desiring  and  constructing  mansion-houses  for 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  England  and  Ireland, 
but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 

f:eat  street  improvements  in  London.  Prom 
ebruary  1815,  when  he  was  appointed  '  architect, 
valuer,  and  agent  to  the  Board  of  Woods  and 
Forests,'  down  till  near  the  end  of  his  professional 
career,  he  was  busUy  engaged  in  the  planning  of 
routes,  grouping  of  buildings,  and  fixing  of  sites. 
Eegent  Street,  Haymarket  Theatre,  Langham  Place 
Church,  and  the  terraces  in  Eegent's  Park,  are 
specimens  of  his  designs.  The  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
was  another  of  his  works.  He  retired  from  his 
profession  in  1834,  and  died  May  13,  1835.  N., 
notwithstanding  his  many  defects,  possessed  great 
power  of  efifective  grouping,  as  is  well  shewn  in 
his  works.  In  the  architecture  of  mansion-houses, 
the  designing  of  '  interiors'  was  his  forte. 

NA'SHUA,  a  manufacturing  city  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, U.  S.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Merrimack  and 
Nashua  Kivers.  The  falls  of  the  latter  aflford  water- 
power  to  six  large  manufacturing  companies,  which 
nave  extensive  cotton-mUls,  machine-shops,  &e. 
It  has  10  churches,  3  banks,  2  newspapers.  Pop. 
(1860)  10,065. 

NA'SHVILLB,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital 
of  Tennessee,  U.  S.,  on  the  Cumberland  Elver, 
200  miles  above  the  Ohio,  and  a  little  north  of 
the  centre  of  the  state.  The  river  is  navigable 
by  steam-boats  of  1500  tons  fifty  miles  above 
NashviUe.  Five  railways  connect  it  with  a  vast 
and  fertile  country.  It  is  a  handsome,  well-built 
city,  with  a  state-house,  which  cost  a  million  of 
dollars;  court-house,  university,  hospital,  custom- 
house, theatre,  penitentiary,  Free  Academy,  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  orphan  asylums,  27  churches, 
5  daily  papers,  8  weekly,  and  8  monthlies.  It 
has  a  large  commerce,  flour  and  planing  nulls, 
maoufaotories  of  engines  and  machinery,  and  the 
extensive  book-publishing  house  of  the  Southern 
Methodists.  Near  the  city  are  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  the  'Hermitage,'  once  the  residence 
of  President  Jackson.  In  the  war  of  secession,  N. 
was  taken  by  the  Federals  under  General  Eosen- 
cranz,  and  occupied  by  a  military  governor.  Pop. 
in  1860, 16,987. 

NA'SSAU,  an  independent  duchy  of  Germany, 
lying  between  49°  50'  and  50°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  7°  30' 
and  8°  45'  E.  long.,  is  boimded  on  the  W.  and  S. 
by  the  Main  and  the  Ehine,  the  Prussian-Ehenish 
provinces,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse ;  on  the 
E.  by  the  Hesse  and  Frankfort  territories ;  and  on 
the  N.  by  WestphaUa.  Area,  1795  square  miles. 
Pop.  456,567,  at  the  close  of  1861.  The  duchy  of 
N.  is  a  compact  state,  possessing  very  great 
physical  advantages.  In  its  southern  districts, 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the 
Taunus  Mountains,  whose  highest  poiat,  the  Great 
Feldberg,  attains  an  elevation  of  about  2750  feet. 
This  range  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  fertile 
valleys  known  as  the  Eheingau.  The  northern 
part  of  the  duchy  includes  the  barren  highlands  of 
the  Westerwald,  whose  most  considerable  peak,  the 
Salzburger  Head,  is  nearly  2000  feet  high.  Besides 
the  Ehine  and  the  Main,  which  are  the  boundary- 
rivers,  N.  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the 
Lahn,  which  becomes  navigable  at  Weilburg,  and 
is  augmented  by  the  confluence  of  numerous  other 
streams,  as  the  Weil,  Embs,  Aar,  Dill,  and  Elbe. 
lie  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  proved  by  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  numerous  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, which  include  com,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  including  grapes,  which 
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jdeld  some  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  Ehenish 
wines.  The  hills  are  well  wooded,  and  abound  with 
game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  rivers  yield  an 
abimdanoe  of  fish  and  crustaceans.  In  the  more 
mountainous  districts,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  some 
silver  is  obtained,  together  with  good  bmlding-stone, 
marble,  and  coal ;  the  chief  mineral  wealth  is,  how- 
ever, derived  from  the  numerous  springs,  which, 
directly  and  indirectly,  bring  the  government  a  clear 
annual  gain  of  more  than  100,000  gulden.  The 
most  noted  of  these  springs,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  100,  are  Wiesbaden,  Weilbach,  Langen- 
Schwalbach,  Schlangenbad,  Ems,  Selters,  and 
Geilnau,  the  majority  of  which  are  the  property  of 
the  duke. 

N.,  which  is  divided  into  28  districts,  has  few 
towns  of  any  commercial  importance,  but  it  boasts 
of  many  fashionable  watering-places,  which  are 
annually  crowded  with  visitors  from  every  part  of 
the  world.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable  are 
Wiesbaden  (q.  v.),  the  capital  of  the  duchy  (pop. 
16,000),  Schwalbach,  Schlangenbad,  Fachingen, 
Selters,  and  GeUnau.  Hochst,  an  active  little  place 
on  the  Main,  is  the  only  manufacturing  town  of 
the  duchy,  but  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  at  many 
small  ports  on  the  Rhine,  Main,  and  Lahn,  from 
whence  the  mineral  waters,  wines,  and  other  natural 
products  of  the  country  are  exported.  The  exports 
are  wine — including  some  of  the  choicest  kinds,  as 
Hochheimer,  Johannisberger,  Eudesheimer,  Marke- 
brunner,  Asmannshauser — ^mineral  waters,  com,  iron, 
manganese,  cattle,  &c. ;  while  the  imports  embrace 
colonial  products,  manufactured  goods,  salt,  jewel- 
lery, &o. 

N.  has  a  representative  form  of  government, 
based  on  the  constitution  of  1814;  and  the  duke, 
who  is  also  a  Count-Palatine  of  the  Ehine,  Count 
of  Sayn,  Konigstein,  Katzenellnbogen,  and  Dietz, 
&c.,  is  assisted  in  the  government  by  a  council  of 
state,  presided  over  by  a  prime  minister.  The 
legislative  assembly  consists  of  an  upper  chamber, 
composed  of  24  representatives,  chosen  for  six 
years,  and  a  second  chamber,  chosen  annually. 
Nearly  half  the  population  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Limburg,  who  is  assisted  by 
a  board  of  commissioners,  located  at  EltviUe,  on 
the -Ehine:  and  excepting  about  8000  persons,  who 
belong  to  the  Jewish  and  other  persuasions,  the 
remainder  of  the  people,  including  the  reigning 
house,  profess  the  'evangeUcal'  form  of  German 
Protestantism,  and  are  comprehended  in  one 
episcopal  see  under  the  Bishop  of  Wiesbaden. 
Ample  provisions  are  made  in  the  duchy  for  popular 
education,  in  furtherance  of  which  there  are 
upwards  of  700  elementary  schools,  with  about 
1000  teachers,  10  normal  schools,  a  gymnasium, 
various  training,  theological,  polytechnic,  military, 
and  other  educational  institutions.  In  accordance 
with  a  treaty  with  Hanover,  Gottingen  constitutes 
the  university  for  arts  for  N.,  which  has  also  a 
Eoman  Catholic  theological  faculty  in  conjunction 
with  Hesse-Cassel  at  the  university  of  Marburg. 
Wiesbaden,  which  is  the  principal  seat  for  all 
national  institutions  of  literature,  science,  and 
benevolence,  has  a  good  public  library,  containing 
60,000  volumes,  a  museum,  &o. 

N.  occupies,  in  conjunction  with  Brunswick,  the 
thirteenth  place  in  the  limited  council  of  the  diet, 
but  it  has  two  votes  in  the  plenum,  or  full  council. 
It  furnishes  a  contingent  of  4279,  with  a  reserve  of 
1833  men,  to  the  federal  army. 

The  receipts,  according  to  the  budget  of  1862, 
were  3,693,967  florins  derived  from  the  crown 
domains  and  indirect  taxes,  and  301,400  florins 
from  indirect  taxation,  while  the  expenditure  was 
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estimated  at  5,117,831  florins.  The  national  debt 
at  the  close  of  1861  represented  a  capital  of  6,755,500 
florins.  The  duke,  who  is  in  possession  of  very  exten- 
sive domains,  ranks  as  one  of  the  richest  princes  of 
Germany. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  N.  to  its  earliest 
origin,  we  find  that  the  districts  now  known  by 
that  name  were  anciently  occupied  by  the  Alemanm, 
and  on  the  subjugation  of  the  latter  people  by  the 
Franks,  became  incorporated  first  with  the  Frankish, 
and  next  with  the  German  empire.  Among  the 
various  chiefs  who  raised  themselves  to  independent 
power  in  this  portion  of  the  Frankish  territories, 
one  of  the  most  infliiential  was  Otto  of  Laurenburg, 
brother  of  King  Conrad  I.,  who  became  the  founder 
of  two  distinct  lines  of  princes.  The  heads  of  these 
lines  were  Walram  and  Otto,  the  sons  of  Count 
Henry  I.,  who,  in  1255,  divided  the  land  between 
them,  Walram  II.,  the  elder,  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  house  of  Laurenburg,  which,  towards  the  close 
of  the  12th  c,  assumed  its  present  name  of  N.  from 
the  name  of  its  chief  stronghold;  while  Otto,  the 
younger,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Gelders, 
founded  the  line  of  Nassau-Gelders,  whose  last 
male  representative  died  in  1423,  but  which  still 
survives  through  a  female  branch,  in  the  family 
now  occupying  the  throne  of  the  Netherlands.  This 
junior  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  by  inheritance 
from  a  collateral  representative,  acquired  possession, 
in  1544,  of  the  principality  of  Orange;  and  since 
that  period,  the  representatives  of  the  Otto  line 
have  been  known  as  Princes  of  Orange  (q.  v.). 
The  Walram  line,  which  in  1292  gave  an  emperor 
to  Germany,  in  the  person  of  Adolf  of  N.,  was 
subdivided  by  the  descendants  of  that  prince  into 
several  branches,  untU,  by  the  successive  extinc- 
tion of  the  other  lines,  the  Nassau- Weilburg  family, 
which  at  present  reigns  over  the  duchy,  was  left, 
in  1816,  the  sole  heir  and  representative  of 
the  Walram  dynasty  in  Germany.  N.  had  been 
declared  a  duchy  in  1806,  and  in  1817  the  reigning 
Duke  William  granted  a  new  constitution;  but 
during  the  first  sittings  of  the  assembly,  dissensions 
arose  between  the  ducal  government  and  the  repre- 
sentatives, the  former  having  attempted  to  establish 
the  proposition  that  the  ducal  domains  were  the 
unconditional  property  of  the  royal  house,  and  that 
all  the  e3q)enses  of  the  state  would  consequently 
have  to  be  met  by  taxation. 

This  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  dissension 
between  the  duke  and  his  people,  and  the  opposition 
and  discontent  to  which  It  gave  rise,  were  not  finally 
allayed  tUl  1834,  when  a  more  liberal  ministry, 
under  Count  Walderdorff,  succeeded  the  unpopular 
cabinet  which  had  hitherto  directed  public  affairs. 
Concessions  were  made  by  the  ducal  government, 
which  met  the  requirements  of  the  chambers,  and 
a  satisfactory  compromise  was  effected  in  regard  to 
the  crown  revenues.  In  1836,  N.  joined  the  German 
Zoll-  Verein,  and  subsequently  to  that  period,  it  has 
continued  to  advance  in  material  prosperity.  The 
reigning  Duke  Adolphus  WilHam,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  Duke  William,  in  1839,  shewed  the  same 
conservative  tendencies  as  his  predecessor.  The 
revolutionary  crisis  of  1848  found  the  people,  who 
had  been  harassed  by  over-government  and  by  a 
jealous  dread  of  liberal  sentiments,  ripe  for  insurrec- 
tion. The  peasantry  rose  en  masse  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  revenged  themselves  for  the  severity 
of  the  game-laws  and  other  obnoxious  restrictions, 
by  perpetrating  the  most  wanton  destruction  of 
game  and  wood  in  the  forests  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  nobility.  These  disorders  were  speedily 
put  down  by  the  aid  of  federal  troops,  but  notwith- 
standing the  concessions  made  by  the  government, 
the  relations  between  the  people  a,nd  their  ruler 


continued  for  many  years  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Of 
late  years  there  are  appearances  of  greater  unani- 
mity between  the  government  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

NASSAU,  the  capital  of  New  Providence,  the 
principal  of  the  Bahamas  (q.  v.),  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  face  of  a  hill,  in  lat.  25°  6'  N,,  long. 
71°  21'  W.  Pop.  7000.  The  town  is  well  laid  out, 
has  several  handsome  public  buildings,  and  an 
excellent  harbour,  drawing  from  12  to  15  feet  of 
water.  The  climate  is  very  salubrious,  and  N.  is  a 
great  resort  of  invalids  from  the  north.  N.  exports 
cotton,  pimento,  and  salt.  In  1860,  219  vessels 
of  15,649  tons  entered,  and  209  vessels  of  16,553 
tons  cleared  the  port.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  it  has  become 
notorious  in  connection  with  the  blockade-runners. 

NASTU'RTIUM.    See  Ceess  and  Tbop^oltjm. 

NATA'L.  The  region  now  forming  the  colony 
of  Natal  derives  its  name  from  its  being  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  on  Christmas-day  1498.  It  was 
visited  about  1822  by  several  white  traders  from 
the  Cape,  who  found  the  country  in  possession 
of  the  Zidu  chief  Chaka,  who  ruled  in  a  most 
sanguinary  manner  over  all  the  tribes,  from  the 
Umzimoulu  to  the  St  Lucia  River.  He  was  killed 
and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Dingaan  in  1838,  but 
the  latter  having  treacherously  murdered  a  party  of 
emigrant  Dutch  Boers,  who  had  paid  him  a  friendly 
visit  by  invitation  to  buy  land,  he  was  attacked 
and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Boers,  who  at  that 
time  had  emigrated  from  the  Cape  Colony  in  large 
numbers,  and  who  made  his  brother  Panda  para- 
mount chief  in  his  stead,  and  then  settled  them- 
selves down  in  the  country  as  his  lords  and  masters. 
The  British  government,  however,  now  interfered, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Boers, 
the  country  was  formally  proclaimed  a  British 
colony  on  the  12th  May  1843,  since  which  time  it 
has  progressed  very  satisfactorily,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  dependencies  of 
the  British  crown  on  the  African  continent. 

The  colony  of  Natal  looks  out  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  being  situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa,  about  800  miles  east-north-east  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  between  the  29  and  31  parallels  of 
south  latitude.  Its  north-eastern  boundary  is  the 
Tugela  or  Buffalo  River,  which  divides  it  from 
Zumland,  and  its  south-western  boundary  is  the 
Umzimculu,  separating  it  from  Kaffraria  proper.  A 
lofty  and  rugged  range  of  mountains  called  the 
Quathlamba,  or  Drachenberg,  divide  it  from  the 
Free  State  and  Basutuland,  and  it  contains  a  well- 
defined  area  of  about  25,000  square  miles. 

These  mountains  are  composed  of  a  confused 
mass  of  granite,  gneiss,  sandstone,  basaltic  veins, 
and  shale,  and  present  both  the  flat  top  and 
serrated  summits  of  the  chain,  of  which  they  are  a 
continuation,  so  well  known  in  the  Cape  Colony  as 
the  Sneeuwberg  and  Stormbergen.  About  lat.  28° 
30',  these  mountains  seem  to  reach  their  ouhninating- 
point,  and  probably  attain  a  height  of  10,000  feet, 
forming  a  summit  line  of  watershed,  from  which 
flow  to  all  points  of  the  compass  the  waters  of  the 
Orange,  Umzimvoobo,  Vaal,  Tugela,  and  other  large 
South  African  streams.  Towards  the  coast,  these 
mountains  present  a  scarped  and  almost  inaccessible 
face ;  towards  the  interior;  however,  they  gradually 
die  away  into  the  immense  rolling  plains  of  the  Free 
State.  Many  offshoots  from  these  mountains  tra- 
verse the  colony,  dividing  it  into  a  series  of  steps 
or  plateaux,  gradually  rising  from  the  coast  region 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  forming  so  many 
zones  of  natural  productions. 

The  coast  region,  extending  about  25  miles  inland, 
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is  highly  fertile,  and  has  a  climate  almost  tropical, 
though  perfectly  healthy.  Sugar,  coffee,  indigo, 
arrow-root,  ginger,  tobacco,  and  cotton  thrive 
amazingly,  and  the  pine-apple  ripens  in  the  open 
air  with  very  little  cultivation.  The  midland  terrace 
is  more  fit  for  the  cereals  and  usual  European  crops, 
while  on  the  higher  plateau,  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  are  immense  tracts  of  the  finest  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  climate  is  very  salubrious  ;  the  thermometer 
ranges  between  90°  and  38°,  but  the  heat,  even  in 
summer,  is  seldom  oppressive.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture at  Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital,  is  3°'5  above 
that  of  Cape  Town.  The  winter  begins  in  April  and 
ends  in  September ;  the  average  number  of  rainy 
days  being  13.  In  the  summer  season  the  thunder- 
storms are  very  frequent  and  severe.  The  annual 
rainfall  on  the  coast  is  about  32  inches.  Inland,  it 
varies  a  good  deal  in  different  districts,  and  is 
greatest  in  summer.  The  south-east  is  the  prevailing 
wind  here  in  the  summer  months,  as  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  Occasionally  the  sirocco  or  hot  vrind  from 
,the  north-west  is  felt,  which  generally  terminates 
in  a  thunder-storm. 

N.  has  but  one  great  harbour  on  its  coast,  and  that 
is  D'Urban,  or  Port  Natal,  in  lat.  29°  40'.  It  is  com- 
pletely landlocked,  but  a  bar  prevents  vessels  above 
a  certain  tonnage  from  entering.  There  is,  however, 
generally  a  depth  of  water  on  it  varying  from  9  to 
18  feet.  There  is  secure  holding-ground  in  the 
outer  anchorage.  The  harbour  of  D'Urban  is  of 
great  importance  to  N.,  as  it  is  the  only  one  worthy 
of  the  name  on  the  south-east  coast.  Many  import- 
ant engineering  operations  are  now  carrying  on, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  will  considerably  increase  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  entrance.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Tugela  or  Buffalo,  the  Umcomanzi,  XJmgani, 
and  tJmzimculu ;  like  the  majority  of  South  African 
rivers,  they  are  of  no  use  for  purposes  of  inland 
navigation ;  but  their  streams  are  permanent,  and 
often  available  for  irrigating  purposes,  thus  giving 
N.  in  one  very  essential  point  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  Cape  Colony.  • 

Coal,  copper-ore,  iron,  and  other  minerals  are 
found  in  several  places,  and  there  is  no  doubt  when 
the  great  motmtain-range  is  properly  explored,  that 
it  will  be  found  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Large 
forests  of  valuable  timber  abound  in  the  kloofs  of 
all  the  mountain-ranges,  and  many  tracts  along  the 
coast  are  also  well  wooded.  N.  is  divided.into  the 
followingcounties :  D'Urban  and  Victoria  on  the  coast 
region  ;  Pietermaritzburg,  Umcomanzi,  and  Umooti, 
central ;  and  Klip  River  and  Weenen  at  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  capital  is  Pietermaritzburg,  with 
about  2000  inhabitants,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Umgani 
Eiver,  about  50  mUes  inland.  It  possesses  three 
banks,  a  large  military  establishment,  and  many  sub- 
stantial public  buildings.  Its  name  is  a  compound 
of  the  Christian  name  of  Pieter  Eietief,  and  the 
siuname  of  Gert  Maritz,  two  celebrated  leaders  of 
the  emigrant  boers  who  were  murdered  by  Dingaan. 
D'Urban,  or  Port  Natal,  is  also  a  very  flourishing 
town,  having  a  railway  connecting  the  landing-place 
at  Point  Natal  with  the  town,  and  a  population  of 
about  1200.  It  has  2  newspapers,  and  several  banks 
and  other  public  institutions.  Yerulam,  Weenen,  and 
Ladysmith  are  also  flourishing  towns,  and  several 
other  new  villages  have  been  recently  formed. 

N.  is  governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  nomin- 
ally subordinate  to,  although  actually  independent 
of,  the  governor  of  the  Cape,  and  has  recently 
received  a  constitution  somev/hat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  Municipal  institutions  have  been 
granted  to  the  principal  towns.  It  forms  the  diocese 
of  a  colonial  bishop,  and  many  mission  stations 
of  the  "Wesleyan,  American,  Norwegian,  and  Berlin 
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missions  exist.     Education  is  receiving  much  atten- 
tion, and  schools  are  multiplying. 

There  are  no  practical^le  roads  across  the  moun- 
tains except  the  Do  Beer  and  Beruidenhout  Passes, 
which  lead  by  a  very  circuitous  route  across  the 
Free  States  to  the  Cape  Colony.  The  numerous 
rapid  streams  which  run  from  the  mountains  render 
internal  communication  often  very  difficult,  and  few 
of  them  have  as  yet  been  bridged  over. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  N.  are  sugar 
and  arrow-root;  besides  a  large  home  and  inland 
consumption,  above  2000  tons  of  sugar  have  been 
exported  during  the  last  two  years,  worth  more  than 
£50,000  sterling.  The  total  value  of  exports  may  be 
estimated  at  £120,000,  and  is  annually  increasing, 
and  comprises  horses,  ivory,  sugar,  coffee,  arrow- 
root, wool,  hides,  feathers,  molasses,  and  rhinoceros' 
horns.  The  value  of  imports  is  about  £385,000. 
The  revenue  of  the  colony  may  be  estimated  at 
£54,000,  principally  raised  from  custom-duties, 
transfer  dues,  and  taxes  on  native  huts,  &c.  In 
1843,  the  value  of  imports  was  £11,712,  that  of 
exports  £1261,  while  the  revenue  was  only  £12,000. 
N.  productions  were  very  respectably  represented  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  formed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  our  colonial  compart- 
ments. The  population  of  N.  consists  of  the  original 
Dutch  emigrant  Boers,  who  remained  in  the  country 
after  it  became  a  British  cplony;  of  English  and 
German  settlers;  and  the  remains  of  the  broken 
Zulu  tribes,  who  originally  possessed  the  country. 
They  may  be  estimated  at  10,000  white,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  of  English  birth,  and  120,000  natives, 
who  are  the  most  docile  and  industrious  of  all  the 
Kafir  races,  and,  when  properly  managed,  make 
excellent  servants.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  both 
Chinese  and  Coohe  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  sugar-plantations  in  the  coast  region. 

In  1861,  97  ships,  of  18,000  tons  burden,  arrived 
at  the  port,  and  100  ships  left  the  same  with  cargoes 
of  colonial  produce. 

The  large  animals  are  gradually  disappearing, 
although  elephants  are  still  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  dense  bush  of  the  coast  region.  Lions,  leopards, 
wolves,  and  hysenas  still  hang  on  the  outskirts  of 
civilisation.  The  smaller  antelopes  are  plentiful, 
and  alligators  are  met  with  in  nearly  all  the  rivers 
north-east  of  the  Umzimculu.  N,  besides  several 
poisonous  snakes,  produces  a  small  species  of  boa, 
which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  16  feet.  The 
hippopotamus  is  still  found  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  on  the  eastern  frontier. 

The  botany  of  this  region  resembles  that  of  Kaf- 
fraria  proper,  although  generally  of  a  more  tropical 
character.  All  the  timber-trees  of  the  Cape  Colony 
are  found  here,  besides  many  new  ones.  The.climate 
of  the  coast  region,  however,  is  too  warm  for  the 
grape,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  wine-making. 

The  distance  overland  from  Cape  Town  to  Pieter- 
maritzburg is  about  1200  mUes.  By  sea,  about  850 
miles  to  Port  Natal.  The  road  between  N.  and  the 
Cape  Colony,  along  the  coast,  is  very  difficult  to 
travel,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  rivers  to  be 
crossed.  The  distance  from  King  William's  Town, 
in  British  Kaffraria,  to  D'Urban  is  about  300  miles, 
and  has  been  ridden  in  six  days. — Mann's  Natal; 
Hall's  South  African  Oeography;  personal  know- 
ledge. 

NATAL,  or  RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE,  a 
fortified  seaport  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  bmlt  on  low  lands 
about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  100  miles  north  of  Parahiba.  In 
the  year  1859—1860,  52  vessels  of  16,337  tons 
entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Pop.  estimated  at 
10,000.     ' 
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NATAL,  John  William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop 
OF,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  waa  bom  in 
1814,  and  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
■where  he  graduated  as  Second  Wrangler  and  Smith's 
Prizeman  m  1836.  Prom  1838  to  1842,  he  was  one 
of  the  masters  of  Harrow  School,  and  for  the  next 
four  years,  tutor  of  St  John's  College.  In  1846,  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  Fornoett  St  Mary,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  in  1854,  first  Bishop  of  N., 
South  Africa.  The  works  by  which  he  was,  until 
Recently,  most  widely  known  were  his  two  treatises 
on  Algebra  and  Arithmetic.  The  treatise  on  Algebra 
was  first  published  in  1849,  and  that  on  Ajithmetio 
in  1853.  They  soon  acquired  great  popularity,  and 
have  been  adopted  as  text-books  in  many  of  the 
principal  schools  and  colleges  in  Great  Britain. 
He  has  also  published  other  educational  works. 
He  first  attracted  public  notice,  however,  by  the 
dedication  of  a  volume  of  Sermons  to  the  Eev. 
Mr  Maurice  (q.  v.),  at  the  moment  when  that 
gentleman  was  in  disgrace  with  the  '  orthodox ' 
section  of  the  religious  world.  His  affection  and 
respect  for  Mr  Maurice  were  further  shewn  by 
his  edition  of  the  OommwrAon  Service,  with  Selections 
from  Writings  of  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Maurice  (1855). 
In  the  same  year  appeared  his  Ten  Weeks  in 
Natal ;  in  1861,  his  Translation  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans,  commented  on  from  a  Missionary  Point 
of  Vievj ;  and  A  Letter  to  his.  Grace  the  Archiishop 
of  Canterbury,  upon  tJie'  Question  of  the  Proper 
Treatment  of  Cases  of  Polygamy,  as  found  already 
existing  in  Converts  from  Heathenism,  in  which  he 
recommends,  on  grounds  both  of  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture, that  converts  to  Christianity,  already  possessing 
several  wives,  should  not  be  forced  to  put  them  afl 
away,  except  one.  He  admits  that  monogamy  is 
most  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Christianity, 
but  would  enforce  it  only  in  the  case  of  those  who 
married  after  their  conversion.  The  outcry  raised  by 
his  professional  brethren  against  the  Letter  was 
sufficiently  loud,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  tempest 
of  disapprobation  that  burst  forth  in  the  following 
year  (1862),  when  he  published  The  Pentateuch  and 
Booh  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that,  as  they  stand,  these 
books  are  not  the  products  either  of  the  age  to 
which  they  are  usually  assigned,  or  of  the  authors 
whose  names  they  bear;  and  that  they  are  not 
entirely  historical,  but  in  many  most  important 
passages  are  overlaid  with  legendary,  mythical,  and 
symbolical  incidents — the  growth  of  ages,  and  the 
result  of  afterthought  interpreting  events  and 
supplying  wants.  Eeplies  and  'refutations'  innu- 
merable have  made  their  appearance,  in  spite  of 
which  the  bishop  has  announced  his  intention  of 
critically  examining  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  parts  of  this  remarkable 
work  have  since  appeared,  distinguished  by  precisely 
the  same  qualities  as  the  first. 

NA'TANT.    See  Naiant. 

NATATCRES  (Lat.  swimmers),  the  name  given 
by  niiger,  and  many  other  ornithologists,  to  the 
order  of  birds  called  Palmipedes  (q.  v.)  by  Cnvier. 

NA'TOHBZ,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Missis- 
sippi, U.S.,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver,  280  miles  north  of  New  Orleans.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  the  bluff,  150  feet  high,  which 
here  forms  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  portion  of 
the  town  at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff  is  called 
Natohez-under-the-Hill,  and  was  formerly  the  resort 
of  the  river  gamblers,  pirates,  and  other  des- 
perate characters.  The  city  has  eight  churches,  a 
court-house,  jail,  United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
and  two  daily  papers.  It  is  the  shipping  port  of  a 
large  and  fertile  cotton  district,  and  has  steam-boat 


connections  with  the  whole  Mississippi  valley. 
N.,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  noted  tribe 
of  Indians,  was  settled  by  the  ITrench  in  1716, 
£^nd  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1729,  who  were 
subsequently  defeated,  and  banished  to  the  West 
Indies.    Pop.  in  1860, 13,553. 

,  NATION  (Lat.  nalio,  from  natus,  born),  a  word 
used  in  two  distinct  senses.  1.  A  state  or  inde- 
pendent society  united  by  common  political  institu- 
tions; 2.  An  aggregate  mass  of  persons  connected 
by  ties  of  blood  and  lineage,  and  sometimes  of 
language.  The  modern  dogma  of  nationalism,  as 
maintained  by  a  class  of  continental  politicians, 
starts  from  an  assumption  that  a  nation  in  the 
latter  sense  ought  necessarily  to  be  also  a  nation 
in  the  former,  and  endeavours  to  assign  limits  to 
the  several  races  of  Europe,  with  the  view  of 
erecting  each,  into  a  distinct  state,  separated  from 
other  states  or  nationalities.  The  extreme  politicians 
of  the  national  school  seem  to  consider  the  supposed 
rights  of  nationalities  as  paramount  even  to  the 
obligations  of  treaties,  and  the  political  conjunction 
of  one  nationality  with  another  is  looked  on  by 
them  as  an  adequate  ground  for  a  revolt  or  separa- 
tion, apart  altogether  from  the  question  whether  the 
nationality  is  well  or  Ul  governed.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  different  races  in  Europe  are  so  commingled, 
that  any  reconstruction  of  the  political  map  of 
Europe,  on  ethnological  principles,  would  be  impos- 
sible, even  if  desirable.  The  blood  of  nine-tenths  of 
Europe  has  been  mixed  within  the  historical  period. 
The  test  of  language,  on  which  nationaHty  has  some- 
times been  based,  is  a  deceptive  one,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  indefinite  and  perpetually  fluctuating.  The  people 
on  the  frontier  between  two  races,  as  in  the  South 
Tyrol,  generally  speak  two  languages.  Then  we 
have  dialects,  like  the  Walloon,  the  iGriidnerisoh  of 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  Komansch  of  the  G-risons — as  also 
the  Breton,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Irish  languages,  which 
could  hardly  be  made  the  basis  of  independent  com-' 
munities.  The  wellbeing  of  the  people  governed  is 
properly  th^  end  of  all  government,  and  it  has 
practically ,  not  been  always  found  that  a  state  is 
better  governed  when  it  consists  of  one  race  only, 
than  when  it  includes  an  aggregate  of  races.  Highly 
diversified  nationalities  may  be  united  in  one  political 
system,  provided  only  that  the  government  respects 
and  'consults  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  races, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  force  the  usages,  habits,  or 
language  of  one  on  the  rest.    See  Ethnology. 

NA.TIONAL  CONVENTION,  an  assembly  of 
deputies  of  the  people,  which  assumed  the  whole 
government  of  France  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne  in  1792.  When  the  National  Assembly  (see 
Assembly,  National)  had  decreed  the  suspension 
of  the  king,  10th  August  1792,  it  appointed  the 
election  of  the  N.  C,  which  commenced  its  sittings 
21st  September.  Its  first  act  was  to  declare  France 
a  republic,  25th  September.  Upon  this  followed  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king.  Through  the 
support  of  excited  mobs,  the  extreme  Jacobin  party 
became  predominant  ia  the  Convention;  where, 
from  the  elevated  seats  on  which  its  members  sat,  it 
received  the  name  of  the  Mountain  party.  The  Bevo- 
lutionary  Tribunal  was  estabhshed ;  the  chief  admin- 
istration of  affairs  was  intrusted  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  which  exercised  the  most  despotic 
powers.  The  Girondists  (q.  v.),  at  first  a  powerful 
party  in  the  Convention,  were  destroyed,  many  of  them 
perishing  by  the  guillotine ;  and  a  new  constitution, 
thoroughly  democratic,  was  adopted,  10th  August 
1793 ;  but  its  operation  was  suspended  until  peace 
should  be  restored.  Meanwhile,  the  actual  rulers 
of  the  country  displayed  marvellous  energy ;  almost 
a  million  of  citizens  being  placed  under  arms,  and 
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immense  provision  of  all  warlike  stores  made  by 
means  of  requisitions.  They  also  proceeded  with 
merciless  severity  against  their  political  opponents, 
dealing  with  them  as  traitors ;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  number  who 
died  by  the  guillotine  increased  daily  both  in  Paris 
and  throughout  Prance.  The  N.  0.  itself  latterly 
became  subject  to  the  dictatorial  power  of  Robes- 
pierre ;  many  of  its  members  were  guUlotiaed  within 
a  few  weeks;  and  independent  opinion  was  no 
longer  expressed.  The  overthrow  of  Robespierre 
was  followed  by  a  great  reaction ;  the  Jacobins 
were  suppressed ;  and  finally,  the  N.  C,  after  con- 
cluding peace  with  Prussia  and  Spaia,  dissolved 
itself  26th  October  1795  {4th  Brumaire  of  the  year 
IV.),  leaving  to  the  nation  a  new  constitution, 
which  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a 
Directory  (q.  v.). 

NATIONAL  COVENANT.    See  Covenant. 
NATIONAL  DEBT.    See  Debt,  National. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  The  general 
subject  of  Education  has  been  already  treated  under 
that  head.  By  the  term  'National  Education' 
is  understood  (1)  the  means  taken  by  the  body  of 
any  nation,  either  through  the  state  or  other  organi- 
sations, for  educating  the  people ;  (2)  the  objects 
which  the  nation  ought  to  place  before  itself  in  its 
educational  measures.  These  questions  involve  the 
whole  inner  and  outer  history  of  education,  and  are 
far  too  large  and  important  to  be  capable  of  such 
treatment  here  as  would  convey  accurate  notions  to 
the  reader.  All  we  can  do  is  to  glance  slightly 
at  the  history  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the 
subject  divides  itself.  Among  ancient  nations,  and 
among  not  a  few  nations  now  existing,  education 
in  any  definite  sense  did  not,  and  does  not,  exist 
for  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  children  grow 
up  ia  reflective  or  unrefleotive  imitation  of  their 
fathers.  But  at  all  times,  nations  which  have  quite 
emerged  from  the  savage  state,  have  had  some 
more  or  less  organised  scheme  of  education  for  the 
leisured  and  governing  classes.  The  purpose  kept 
in  view  in  such  education  has  been  to  fit  the 
pupils  to  discharge  certain  duties  of  war  or  govern> 
ment.  In  addition  to  this,  the  priesthood  had  the 
education  which  their  traditionary  hymjis,  laws, 
and  customs  aflforded.  That  man  as  such,  apart 
from  any  special  practical  ends,  should  be  edu- 
cated, was  an  idea  late  of  being  recognised,  and 
occurred  first  to  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  so  much.  But  neither  among  them  nor  their 
imitators,  the  Romans,  was  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  ever  contemplated.  Education, 
properly  so  called,  was  confined  to  a  few.  In  the 
centuries  which  succeeded  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  church  was  the  great  educating  body — 
training  those  intended  for  the  service  of  uie  altar, 
not  only  in  Christian  doctrine,  but  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  past.  This,  at  least,  was  the  general 
tendency  of  education  in  the  church.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  c.  that 
learning,  even  to  the  limited  extent  of  reading  and 
writing,  was  considered  a  worthy  object  of  pursuit 
by  any  save  those  who,  in  some  form  or  other,  were 
destined  t6  be  drawn  within  the  clerical  ranks. 
The  Reformation  introduced  the  idea  of  educating 
the  masses  of  the  people — the  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment being,  no  doubt,  forced  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  necessity  which  their  view  of  man's  personal 
religious  obligations  imposed  on  them.  It  was 
manifestly  a  coroUary  from  the  position  they  took 
up  that  every  man's  intellect  should  be  so  trained 
as  to  be  able  to  read,  and  inquire,  and  think  for 
itself.  It  was  only  very  slowly  that  so  large  a  con- 
ception of  the  sphere  of  education  could  be  given 
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effect  to.  Gradually,  however,  popular  schools 
arose  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
especially  in  Germany^  and  the  number  of  gymnasia 
or  grammar-schools  was,  during  the  same  period, 
increased.  In  Scotland,  so  early  as  1696,  the 
government  took  up  the  matter,  and  ordained  that 
there  should  be  a  school  as  well  as  a  church  in  every 
parish,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  their  main- 
tenance by  a  tax  on  land,  and  for  their  management 
by  putting  them  under  a  certain  number  of  those 
who  paid  the  tax  conjoined  with  the  minister  of 
the  parish — all  being  subject  to  the  presbyteries 
within  whose  bounds  they  were  situated.  The 
example  of  Scotland  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
followed  on  anything  like  a  national  scale  by  any 
country  till  after  the  French  Revolution  had  ex- 
hausted itself.  Since  1815,  the  distinguishing  idea 
of  government  administration  may  be  said  to  be  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  people,  and  all  the  people 
— even  the  outcast  and  the  criminal.  During  the 
last  fifty  years,  aU  the  German  states,  and  more 
especially  Prussia  and  Saxony,  have  developed 
excellent  national  systems  of  education,  and  France 
has  followed  their  example.  Russia  and  the 
new  Kingdom  of  Italy  are  also  now  organising 
primary  instruction;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  in 
all  European  countries,  they  are  making  provision 
for  the  instruction  and  professional  training  of 
the  teachers  in  Normal  Schools  (q.  v.).  The  schools 
for  instructing  the  middle  classes,  and  grammar- 
schools  (French,  lycSes;  German,  gymnasiums),  whose 
object  is  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities,  have 
received  increased  attention.  Universities  them- 
selves, too,  have  been  further  developed,  their  curri- 
culvims  extended  in  range,  their  objects  elevated, 
and  their  number  increased. 

To  return  to  primary  instruction.  In  England 
there  is  no  national  system,  properly  so  called ; 
but  voluntary  efforts  are  largely  aided  by  the 
state  in  the  form  of  Privy  Council  grants.  These 
grants  have  also  been  extended  to  Scotland,  as  it 
became  necessary  to  supplement  the  parochial  schools 
there,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population.  The 
principal  conditions  on  which  these  grants  are  made 
are,  that  they  are  only  to  su^pplemnent  local  efforts, 
that  the  schools  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
before  a  government  inspector,  and  that  the  Bible 
be  read  in  them.  As  much  additional  religious 
instruction  may  be  given  as  the  school-managers 
please,  but  no  schools  will  be  admitted  to  Privy 
Council  aid  from  which  the  Bible  is  excluded. 
Under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  these  grants,  the 
educational  wants  of  England  have,  since  1839,  been 
to  a  great  extent  supphed ;  but  many  districts  are 
stfll  unprovided  with  schools,  and  many  more  are 
very  badly  supplied.  A  national  system — that  is  to 
say,  a  system  which  would  insure  that  a  school  was 
brought  within  reach  of  every  child — is  what  Eng- 
land is  tending  to,  and  must  ultimately  have.  Mean- 
while differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  management  of 
schools  supported,  as  the  schools  under  a  '  national 
system '  must  be  supported,  namely,  by  a  comp-ulsory 
tax,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  religious  instruction 
to  be  given,  divide  parties,  and  make  an  imme- 
diate settlement  of  this  aE-important  question 
impracticable.  In  Scotland  the  same  evib  exist  as 
in  England ;  but,  owing  to  its  admirable  and  ancient 
Parochial  School  System,  to  a  very  much  less  extent. 
A  very  considerable  party,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  desire  to  out  the  knot  of  the  educational 
difficulty  by  uniting  on  the  subject  of  secular 
instruction,  and  makmg  separate  provision  for  religi- 
ous instruction  by  the  various  sects.  This  party  is 
commonly    called   the    Secular   party.      See    also 

VoLtTNTARYISM. 

In   Ireland,  a   national   system  instituted   and 
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jnaintained  by  the  state  exists,  and  one  of  its  main 
features  is  the  separation  of  the  religious  from,  the 
seoiilar  teaching— at  least  in  theory.  The  extent  to 
which  this  prinoiiJe  has  been  encroached  upon  in 
the  course  of  working  out  the  scheme,  is  not  accur- 
ately Imown,  but  is  worthy  of  special  inquiry, 

In  the  British  colonies,  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  adequate  state  systems  of  education  have 
been  provided  on  the  basis  of  the  secular  principle. 
— Further  details  of  the  external  history  of  primary 
education  in  England,  will  be  found  under  Pkivy 
CouNoiii,  Committee  of,  on  Education. 

NATIONAL  GUARD,  an  armed  organisation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  for  local  defence,  differs 
from  the  British  Militia  and  Volunteers,  in  that  it 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  respective  municipalities 
rather  than  of  the  crown.  From  this  circumstance, 
the  National  Guard  has  always  been  an  eminently 
democratic  force,  dependent  on  the  approbation  of 
the  multitude,  powerful  when  aiding  a  revolt,  but 
impotent  against  disturbers  of  tranquillity.  Italy, 
Greece,  and  some  other  nations,  have  at  times 
maintained  this  civic  force  :  but  the  country  where 
it  arose,  and  whence  it  has  derived  its  historic  fame, 
is  France.  For  a  description  of  the  celebrated 
French  National  Guard,  see  Gaedes  Suisses. 

NATIVE,  a  term  much  employed  in  Mineralogy 
to  designate  substances  found  as  minerals,  which 
are  also,  and  most  of  them  more  abundantly,  obtained 
from  other  minerals  by  chemical  processes.  Thus 
silver  found  pure,  or  nearly  so,  is  called  Native  Silver, 
whilst  almost  all  the  silver  used  in  the  world  is 
procured  from  ores  in  which  it  exists  variously 
combined.  The  term  native  is  more  commonly 
appUed  to  the  metals  than  to  any  other  substances. 

NA'TRON,  or  TRONA,  is  a  term  which  ia 
employed  in  commerce  to  designate  an  impure 
sesquicarbonate  of  soda  (2NaO,HO,3COij  +  3Aq), 
which  always  contains  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  sodium.  It  is  obtained  from  the  margins  of  lakes 
in  Egypt,  Siberia,  Tibet,  &o.,  and  from  the  borders 
of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 

NATRON  LAKES.  Natron  was  one  of  the 
substances  employed,  at  an  early  period,  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  for  the  embalming  of  the  mum- 
taies.  It  was  called  hesmen  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and,  together  with  the  lakes  from  whence  it  was 
derived,  is  mentioned  in  texts  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
B.  c.  1800  circa.  These  lakes  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Zakeek,  a  village  lying  west  of  the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  Nile,  south  of  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  Alex- 
andria. The  lakes,  eight  in  number,  are  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  natron  is  obtained  by 
evaporation,  the  best  called  saltance,  or  royal,  being 
crystallised  almost  pure.  The  locality  is  also 
renowned  for  four  monasteries,  Deyr  Suriani,  St 
Maiarius,  Amba  Bishoi,  Deyr  Baramoos,  containing 
libraries  of  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Syriao  MSS.,  many 
of  which  obtained  by  Archdeacon  Tattam,  and  other 
travellers,  have  enriched  the  national  collections 
with  Syriac  MSS.  of  great  interest  relating  to 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Their  present 
population  is  about  300,  but  in  the  time  of  St 
Pachomius,  5000  anchorets  dwelt  here. 

Lepsius,  Todf.  Taf.  vii.  c.  17,  1.  17;  "Wilkinson, 
Mod.  Egypt,  L  382;  Brugsch,  Wanderung  nach 
Natron  KlSstern  (12mo,  BerL  1855). 

NA'TTBRJACK.    See  Toad. 

NATU'NA  ISLANDS,  The,  lie  to  the  north-west 
of  Borneo,  between  2"  28'  and  4°  56'  N.  lat.,  and 
107°  57'  and  108°  15'  E.  long.  They  are  densely 
wooded  and  mountainous,  Ranay,  on  Great  Natuua, 
rising  to  a  height  of  3500  feet.    The  largest  of  the 


islands  is  about  600  square  miles.  Pop.  of  the 
whole  about  1300,  who  grow  rice,  maize,  sago,  cocoa- 
nuts,  &c.,  and  exchange  the  produce  of  their  fishings, 
their  sago  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  for  rice,  iron,  and 
cottons,  at  the  European  settlements  on  the  Strait 
of  Malacca. 

NATURAL,  in  Music,  a  note  belonging  to  the 
diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  neither  elevated  by  a  sharp 
nor  depressed  by  a  flat.  When  a  note  has  been  so 
elevated  or  depressed,  the  natural  sign  tj  prefixed 
to  it  on  its  recurrence  restores  it  to  its  place  on 
the  scale.  When  music  is  written  on  a  key  vrith 
a  signature  of  sharps  or  flats,  it  is  the  office  of  the 
natural  sign  to  counteract  the  signature  as  regards 
the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  in  the  widest  sense, 
includes  all  natural  science,  and  has  the  whole  of 
creation  for  its  subject.  In  this  sense  the  term 
was  employed  by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity. 
But  it  is  now  limited  to  those  branches  of  science 
which  relate  to  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  its 
productions.  Of  these,  geology  and  mineralogy  have 
for  their  subject  inorganic  portions  of  creation; 
botany  and  zoology,  the  various  branches  of  which 
are  often  pursued  as  separate  sciences,  with  physio- 
logy, have  for  their  subject  organised  creatures. 
Natm-al  history  takes  cognizance  of  the  productions 
of  nature,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  with 
all  the  changes  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  It 
derives  assistance  from  other  sciences,  particularly 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy ;  and  some  of  the 
branches  of  chemistry  may  also  be  regarded  as 
branches  of  natural  history.  When  man  himself  is 
considered  as  a  subject  of  scientific  study,  psycho- 
logy must  be  added  to  the  branches  of  natural 
history,  but  in  the  term  as  commonly  employed 
this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  included. 

In  every  department  of  natural  history,  classifi- 
cation is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  scarcely 
less  important  is  a  scientific  nomenclature  suited 
to  the  classification.  The  subjects  of  study  are  so 
incalculably  numerous,  that  an  arrangement  of  them 
in  weU-defmed  groups  is  necessary  to  any  consider- 
able attainment  in  the  knowledge  of  them ;  and  it 
is  only  by  systems  of  classification  which  arrange 
smaller  groups  in  larger,  and  these  in  larger  and 
larger  again,  that  natural  history  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  state.  The  very  division  of  natural 
history  into  different  sciences  is  a  result  of  such  a 
classification,  and  implies  a  recognition  of  the  largest 
and  highest  groups.  It  is  not  always  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  groups  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  experienced.  The  primary  distinction  of  all  the 
subjects  of  natural  history  into  organised  and 
unorganised,  or  into  those  having  life  and  those  not 
having  life,  presents  itself  very  readily  to  every 
mind.  And  equally  natural  and  necessary  is  the 
distinction  of  organised  beings  into  Plants  and 
Animals,  however  difficult  it  has  been  found  to  draw 
the  precise  limit  between  the  lowest  of  plants  and 
the  lowest  of  animals.  Another  distinction  readily 
presents  itself  to  the  student  of  living  beings,  in  the 
kinds  which  retain  the  same  characters  from  one 
generation  to  another.  But  here  arises  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  questions  of  natural 
history,  what  a  species  is,  and  how  it  differs  from  a 
variety.  For  this  we  refer  to  the  article  Species. 
But  much  difference  of  opinion  as  there  is  on  this 
point,  the  common  and  long-prevalent  notion  may 
be  assumed,  as  suitable  enough  for  guidance  in  aU 
that  relates  to  classification,  that  those  are  distinct 
species  which  cannot  by  any  change  of  circumstances 
—or,  let  it  be  said,  by  any  ordinary  change  of 
circumstances,  and  within  any  moderate  period  of 
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time — be  so  modified  as  to  be  transmuted  one  into 
another,  whilst  those  are  only  varieties  of  which  the 
modification  and  transmutation  can  be  thus  effected. 
Thus,  in  botany,  Brassica  oleracea  is  a  species,  of 
which  kale,  cabbage,  caulifiower,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts,  &o.,  are  varieties.  Species,  grouped  together, 
according  to  their  natural  aflSnitiea,  form  genera  ; 
but  a  genus  does  not  necessarily  consist  of  more 
species  than  one ;  for,  whilst  some  contain  hundreds 
of  species,  others,  apparently  very  distinct,  contain 
only  one  as  yet  known  to  naturalists.  The  distinc- 
tions by  which  genera  are  separated  are  of  course 
arbitrary,  and  are  admitted  to  be  so  by  those  who 
deny  that  the  distinctions  between  species  are 
arbitrary,  or  that  there  is  any  imcertainty  about 
them  but  what  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  ;  for,  at  present,  it  must  be  admitted  on 
aU  hands,  that  the  uncertainty  is  in  innumerable 
instances  very  great,  what  are  species  and  what  are 
varieties.  The  great  object,  however,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  genera  is  that  they  shall  be  accordant  with 
the  facts  of  nature  ;  and  so  in  regard  to  the  larger 
or  higher  groups  which  are  composed  of  associated 
genera,  as  tribes,  families,  orders,  classes,  &c.  But 
in  all  this,  the  great  difficulty  is  that  afiinities 
exist  on  many  sides;  and  that  groups  caimot  be 
satisfactorily  arranged  in  the  order  of  a  aeries, 
but  often  rather  as  if  they  radiated  from  a  common 
centre ;  whilst  otherwise  viewed,  the  same  groups 
might  seem  to  radiate  very  differently  from  another 
common  centre.  A  natural  system  is  one  framed 
with  the  utmost  possible  regard  to  all  these  facts ; 
an  artificial  system  fixes  on  one  class  of  facts  and 
proceeds  upon  it,  in  disregard  of  all  others.  See 
Botany. — In  the  inorganic  departments  of  nature, 
a  species  is  of  course  something  different  from  what 
it  is  in  the  organic.  But  classification  stiU  proceeds 
on  the  recognition  of  facts  in  nature  itself,  which 
it  is  sought  to  exhibit  in  the  groups  that  are  formed. 

See  MUJEKALOGY. 

The  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  organic  beings,  continues  essentially  as 
it  was  established  by  Linn^us.  See  Genus.  The 
names  have  in  many  cases  been  changed,  but  not 
the  mode  of  nomenclature. 

NATURAL  OBLIGATION,  in  Law,  means  an 
obligation  which  is  supposed  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  nature,  as  the  obligation  of  a  parent  to 
maintain  his  child.  In  England,  such  an  obligation 
is  not  recognised  by  the  common  law,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  in  the  Poor-Law  statutes  to  punish 
by  a  penalty  parents  who,  being  able,  refused  or 
declined  to  maintain  their  children.  In  Scotland, 
the  natural  obhgatiou  of  a  parent  to  maintain  his 
child  is,  however,  recognised  by  the  conunou  law, 
though  it  is  also  enforced  by  the  Poor-Law  statute. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  is  a,  term  fre- 
quently employed  in  Great  Britain  to  designate  that 
branch  of  physical  science  which  has  for  its  subject 
those  properties  and  phenomena  of  bodies  which 
are  imaccompanied  by  any  essential  change  in  the 
bodies  themselves.  It  thus  includes  the  various 
sciences  which  are  classed  under  Physics  (q.  v.)  in 
the  limited  sense  of  that  term. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY  is  the  name  given  to 
that  branch  of  moral  science  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  evidences  for  the  existence  of  God,  drawn 
from  an  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe. 
It  is  believed  by  the  majority  of  philosophical 
thinkers,  that  these  evidences  warrant  the  belief  in 
a  Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
justice.  There  are,  however,  philosophers  of  great 
eminence  who  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Natural  Theology,  who  say  that  nature,  at  the 
be.st,  gives  forth  an  uncertain  sound  regarding  the 
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existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  that  a  logical 
demonstration  of  such  existence  is  impossible,  and 
has  always  broken  down.  This  view  is  held,  for 
example,  both  by  atheists  like  David  Hume,  and 
by  the  new  Scoto-Oxonian  school  of  metaphysicians, 
of  whom  the  principal  representative  is  Mr  Mansel. 
The  standard  English  work  on  the  subject  has  long 
been  Paley's  Natural  Theology  (Lond.  1802  ;  new 
edition  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Charles  BeU, 
1836).  The  Bridgewater  and  Burnett  Treatises  are 
also  contributions  to  this  branch  of  science. 

NATURALISA'TION,  the  act  of  placing  an 
alien  in  the  position,  or  investing  him  with  the 
rights,  of  a  natural-born  citizen.  A  person  natural- 
ised for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  allegiance,  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
naturalising  country ;  but  if  he  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  country  which  does  not  allow  him  to  shake  off 
his  allegiance,  and  he  find  himself,  by  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  in  a  situation  in  which  his  duties  to  his 
country  of  birth  and  of  adoption  are  at  variance, 
the  former  country  will  consider  him  in  the  light  of 
a  rebel,  and  not  a  lawful  enemy,  if  he  be  found  in 
the  service  of  the  latter.  As  a  general  rule,  a  wife 
by  marriage  acquires  the  nationality  of  her  husband, 
and  the  naturalisation  of  a  father  carries  with  it 
that  of  his  minor  children. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  till  lately,  naturalisation 
could  only  be  effected  by  act  of  parliament.  By  7 
and  8  Vict.  c.  61,  the  power  is  vested  in  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  any  one  of  whom,  on 
receiving  a  petition  from  an  alien  intending  to  reside 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  desirous  to  be  natural- 
ised, may  issue  a  certificate,  to  be  enrolled  for  pre- 
servation in  Chancery,  granting  to  the  memorialist, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  a  prescribed  oath  within 
sixty  days,  all  the  privileges  of  a  natural-born  British 
subject,  except  that  of  becoming  a  member  of 
Privy  Council  or  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 
The  secretary  must  except  these  rights,  and  may 
except  others.  By  the  same  statute,  every  person 
born  of  a  British  mother  shall  be  capable  of  holding 
real  and  personal  estate.  An  alien  friend  may  hold 
every  species  of  personal  property  except  chattels 
real,  and  a  subject  of  a  friendly  state  residing  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  hold  lands  and 
tenements  for  21  years.  The  same  privileges  are 
extended  to  persons  naturalised  before  this  act,  who 
have  resided  five  consecutive  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  foreigner  who  has  served  two  years 
on  board  a  British  ship  in  time  of  war,  becomes 
thereby,  ipso  facto,  naturalised. 

A  sulsject  of  France,  by  the  now  existing  law  of 
that  country,  loses  his  native  character  by  naturali- 
satiod  in  a  foreign  country,  or  acceptance  of  office 
abroad  without  permission  of  the  state,  or  even  by 
establishing  himself  permanently  out  of  his  country. 
He  may  recover  his  rights  by  renunciation  of  his 
foreign  office  or  domicile,  and  due  application  to  the 
state. 

In  Prussia,  the  higher  administrative  authorities 
have  it  in  their  power,  except  in  a  few  special  cases, 
to  naturalise  any  stranger  who  satisfies  them  as  to 
his  conduct  and  means  of  subsistence.  Nomination 
to  a  public  office  confers,  ipso  facto,  naturalisation. 
A  Prussian  subject  cannot  emigrate  without  sanction 
of  the  authorities  ;  and  having  emigrated  with  their 
sanction,  he  loses  his  citizenship. 

In  Austria,  the  higher  administrative  authorities 
may  confer  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  a  person  who, 
after  ten  years'  residence  within  the  empire,  has 
been  allowed  to  exercise  a  profession.  A  foreigner 
employed  as  a,  public  functionary  becomes  thereby 
invested  with  rights  of  citizenship ;  but  admission 
into  the  army  has  not  this  effect.  The  same  rule 
as  in  Prussia  prevails  with  regard  to  emigration. 
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In  Bavaria,  citizenship  may  be  conferred:  by 
royal  decree,  or  by  a  domicile  acquired  by  a 
stranger  wlio  is  free  from  personal  subjection  to 
another^  state.  It  ia  lost  by  emigration,  or  by 
acquisition,  with  the  royal  permission,  of  citizenship 
elsetirhere. 

In  Wiirtemberg,  a  stranger  must  belong  to  a 
commimB  in  order  to  acquire  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, unless  he  be  nominated  to  a  public  function. 
Citizenship  is  lost  by  emigration,  or  by  acceptance 
of  office  in  another  state. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  power  of 
naturalising  rests  in  the  crown. 

In  Russia,  naturalisation  is  effected  by  taking  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor ;  but  a  naturalised 
stranger  is  at  liberty  to  renounce  his  naturalisation, 
and  return  to  his  country.    ' 

In  the  American  States,  congress  alone  has 
the  power  of  establishing  a  uniform  rule  of  natu- 
ralisation. 

A  collective  naturalisation  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  takes  place  when  it  is  incorporated  into 
another  country  by  cession,  gift,  or  conquest.  See 
.  AUEN. 

NATUEALI'SED.  In  the  language  of  botanists 
and  zoolorists,  those  plants  and  animals  are  said  to 
be  naturalised  in  any  country,  which,  having  been  in- 
troduced into  it  by  man,  have  established  themselves 
so  as  to  exist  without  his  care.  A  plant  or  animal 
is  never  said  to  be  naturalised  so  long  as  it  exists 
merely  in  a  state  of  cultivation  or  domestication, 
but  is  so  when  it  becomes  truly  wild,  and,  unaided, 
competes  successfully  for  a  place  among  those  which 
are  indigenous  to  the  country.  Thus,  the  horse  is 
not  naturalised  in  Britain,  or  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  is  most  highly  valued ;  but  both 
the  horse  and  the  ox  may  be  said  to  be  naturalised 
in  South  America.  Many  of  the  plants  now  most 
characteristic  of  Southern  Europe,  are  sometimes 
said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from  the 
East ;  and  some  that  are  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  Britain  were  in  all  probability  brought  from  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Some  of  these  almost  evince 
their  foreign  origin  by  growing  chiefly  near  ruins, 
or  in  places  which  have  long  been  the  seats  of 
human  habitation.  Many  plants  now  naturalised 
in  Britain  appear  to  have  been  originally  brought 
for  medicinal  use,  although  now  disregarded.  In 
many  cases,  however,  naturalisation  has  taken 
place  without  any  attempt  having  ever  been  made 
by  man  to  introduce  the  plant  even  for  cultivation ; 
and  thus  many  European  weeds  are  now  common 
in  America,  the  seeds  having  foimd  their  way  thither 
with  those  of  more  valuable  plants,  or  in  some  such 
accidental  manner.  The  same  thing  has  taken  place 
as  to  animals.  Thus,  mice  and  rats  find  their  way 
from  one  country  to  another ;  thus  the  bed-bug 
found  its  way  at  no  remote  date  to  Britain ;  other 
insects  have  been  even  more  recently  introduced 
with  foreign  productions  of  different  kinds ;  and 
a  mollrtsc  (see  Dbeissbna),  previously  unknown,  has 
established  itself  in  some  British  rivers  and  canals. 
The  pheasant  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of 
naturalisation  in  Britain,  designed  and  successfully 
accomplished  by  man.  An  Acclimatisation' Society 
has  recently  been  formed  in  London,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  naturalising,  rather  than  what  may 
more  strictly  be  called  the  acclimatising,  of  animals 
deemed  siutable  and  desirable.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  much  may  be  done  by  naturalisation  of 
animals,  not  only  to  render  rural  scenes  more 
attractive,  but  also  to  increase  their  economical 
productiveness.  Perhaps  nothing  of  this  kind  has 
received  so  little  of  the  attention  due  to  its  im- 
portance   as    the  naturalisation    of   fishes.      See 
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KATURB-PRINTING.  This  is  a  process  by 
which  engravings  or  plates  answering  thereto  are 
produced  by  taking  impressions  of  the  objects 
themselves,  and  printing  from  them.  There  is 
some  dispute  as  to  the  original  inventor  of  this  art ; 
Denmark  claims  it  for  a  native  of  Copenhagen, 
Peter  Kyle,  a  goldsmith,  who  died  about  1833, 
leaving  the  MS.  di3scription  of  his  invention  in 
the  archives  of  the  Royal  Collection  of  Engravings 
in  that  capital.  It  is,  however,  admitted  that  no 
use  was  made  of  hia  invention.  In  1853,  Alois 
Auer,  director  of  the  State  printing  establishment 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  published  his  process,  and 
also  some  very  beautiful  works  illustrated  by  this 
art.  About  the  same  time,  in  this  country,  Mr  G. 
W.  Aitkin  made  known  his  discovery  of  an  exactly 
similar  process,  and  shewed  some  very  beautiful 
plates  of  feathers,  ferns,  &c.  But  whatever  other 
claims  may  be  advanced,  it  is  certain  that  Alois 
Auer  holds  undisputed  right  to  the  title  of  original 
inventor  and  practical  applier  of  the  invention.  The 
process  is  very  simple,  as  practised  by  Auer ;  but 
it  cannot  be  applied  to  any  objects  except  those 
with  tolerably  flat  surfaces,  such  as  dried  and  pressed 
plants,  embroidery  and  lace,  and  a  very  few  animal 
productions.  The  object  is  placed  between  a  plate 
of  copper  and  another  of  lead,  both  worked  smooth, 
aoad  polished;  they  are  drawn  through  a  pair  of 
rollers,  imder  considerable  pressure — M.  Auer  says 
forty  to  fifty  tons ;  then,  when  the  plates  are  sepa- 
rated, it  is  found  that  a  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
impression  of  the  object  has  been  made  in  the 
leaden  plate.  This  may  be  used  directly  as  an 
engraved  plate,  if  only  a  very  few  impressions  are 
wanted ;  but  as  it  is  too  soft  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  press  for  practical  purposes,  a  fao-simile  of  it  is 
obtained  in  copper  by  the  electrotype  process,  which 
is  used  as  the  printing-plate.  The  best  practical  use 
to  which  nature-printing  has  yet  been  applied  is  the 
multiplication  of  patterns  of  lace  and  other  figured 
surfaces,  either  in  textile  materials  or  metals,  for 
trade  purposes.  Lace-prints  especially  are  so  exactly 
like  the  originals,  that  the  most  fastidious  can 
require  notmng  more ;  hence  the  cutting  up  of 
valuable  pieces  of  lace  for  patterns  has  been  saved. 
The  late  Mr  Henry  Bradbury,  of  the  firm  of  Brad- 
bury and  Evans,  London,  made  nature-printing  his 
special  study,  and  produced  the  exquisite  works. 
Nature-printed  Ferns,  and  Mature-printed  Sea- 
Weeds,  in  two  vols.  each.  London :  Bradbury  and 
Evans. 

ITATJMA'CHIA,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  liter- 
ally a  naval  battle,  afterwards,  among  the  Romans, 
a  spectacle  which  consisted  in  the  imitation  of  a 
naval  battle.  Julius  Csesar  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce a  naumachia  into  Rome,  46  B.  c,  causing  a 
portion  of  the  Campus  Martius  to  be  dug  to  form 
a  lake,  on  which  the  '  spectacle '  came  oS.  Augus- 
tus made  an  artificial  lake  {stagnum)  near  the  Tiber 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  ,was  afterwards 
frequently  used  for  naumachis.  Claudius  also 
exhibited  a,  splendid  one  on  Lake  Fucinus.  Nero, 
Domitian,  and  others  were  hkewise  fond  of  such 
amusements.  The  combatants  were  termed  Nau- 
macharii;  they  were  for  the  most  part  either  cap- 
tives or  condemned  criminals ;  and  the  rival  fleets 
tot^  their  names  from  the  famous  maritime  nations 
of  antiquity :  Tyrians  and  Egyptians,  Rhodians 
and  Sicilians,  Persians  and  Athenians,  Corcyraeans 
and  Corinthians,  Atheniaiis  and  Syxaousans.  The 
magnificence  of  these  spectacles  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  one  exhibited  on  Lake 
Fucinus,  19,000  men  were  engaged.  These 
naumaciii(B  were  not  sham-fights,  any  more  than 
ordinary  gladiatorial  combats.  ■  Both  sides  fought  on 
in  real  earnest  for  dear  life  until  one  was  utterly 
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overpowered;  and  as  a,  rule,  multitudes  were 
'  butchered  to  make  a  Eomau  hoHday.' 

NAU'MBURGr,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in 
tl]e  government  of  Merseburg,  situated  17  miles 
Bouth-soutb-west  of  tbe  town  of  tbat  name,  on  the 
Saale,  in  the  midst  of  a  striking  amphitheatre  of 
vine-clad  hills.  Besides  its  cathedral — a  noble 
Gothic  structure,  completed  in  1249,  with  two 
choirs,  and  containing  many  beautiful  sculpture^ — 
there  are  several  other  churches.  The  manufactures 
are  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  and  chemical 
products.  Wine  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  in  con- 
siderable quantity— 116,347  gallons  yearly.  During 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  the  campaigns  of  1806 
and  1813,  N.,  in  which  the  Prussian  magazines  were 
lodged,  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  Five 
annual  fairs  are  held  here.    Pop.  13,797. 

NAXJ'PLIA,  a  small  fortified  town  and  seaport  in 
the  Morea,  Greece,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Ai-gos  or  Nauplia,  and  7  miles  south-east  of 
the  town  of  Argos.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  manner  of 
a  European  town.  Its  roadstead  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Greece.  In  the  Church  of  St  Spiridion,  Capo 
d'Istria  was  assassinated  in  1831.  N.  is  of  high 
antiquity.  At  an  early  period  it  was  the  port  and 
arsenal  of  Argos.  In  the  13th  c,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Venetians,  and  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1340.  From  1824  to  1835,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Greece,  and  had  a  population  of  upwards  of  12,000 ; 
but  on  the  removal  of  the  coiut  to  Athens,  it  fell 
into  decay.     Pop.  about  4000. 

NAU'SEA  is  a  distressing  sensation  always 
referred  to  the  stomach.  It  is  imattended  by  pain, 
but  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  general 
languor  or  debility,  a  small  and  often  irregular 
pulse,  a  pale,  cool,  and  moist  skin,  general  muscular 
relaxation,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  a  sensa- 
tion that  vomiting  will  supervene.  It  is  most 
commonly  a  direct  symptom  of  disease  or  disorder 
of  the  stomach,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  very  important 
indirect  symptom  of  disease  of  some  part  at  a 
distance  from  the  stomach — as,  for  example,  the 
brain  or  the  kidney.  The  nausea  which  is  so 
troublesome  to  pregnant  women  is  due  to  the 
irritation  excited  by  the  enlarged  uterus  being 
reflected  by  nervous  agency  to  the  stomach. 

NATJ'T^,  CAUPO'NlfiS,  &e.  These  words  are 
the  commencement  of  an  edict  in  Eoman  law,  which 
made  shipmasters,  innkeepers,  and  stablers  liable 
for  the  safety  of  the  goods  brought  into  the  ship, 
inn,  or  stable.  The  same  doctrine  is  adopted  by  the 
common  law  of  England  and  Scotland,  subject  to 
variations  produced  by  the  Carriers'  Act,  and 
Railway  and  Canal  Traflie  Act,  so  far  as  regards 
carriers  and  railway  and  canal  companies. 

NAU'TICAL  ALMANAC,  a  work  projected  for 
the  special  behoof  of  astronomers  and  navigators. 
See  Almanac.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  to  the  latter 
class  from  its  containing  tables  of  the  'lunar 
distances' — i.  e.,  distances  of  the  moon  from  a  few 
(5  to  7)  of  the  more  prominent  stars,  given  for  every 
three  hours  throughout  the  year — by  which,  at  the 
present  day,  longitudes  (see  Latittjbe  and  Longi- 
tude) are  most  conveniently  and  accurately  deter- 
mined. To  the  astronomer,  the  Nautical  Almanac 
furnishes  a  great  mass  of  important  data ;  it  gives 
the  position  of  the  moon  in  right  ascension  and 
declination  for  every  hour,  and  the  sun's  latitude 
and  longitude  for  every  day  in .  the  year ;  it  shews 
the  obhquity  of  the  eoHptio,  the  sim's  and  moon's 
parallax,  aberration,  &c.,  at  different  times;  it 
supplies  the  necessary  data  for  the  determination 
of  the  real  or  apparent  size,  position,  and  motion 
of  the  planets  and  their  satellites ;  it  flxes  accurately 
the  places  of  about  150  fixed  stars,  and  gives  full 


details  concerning  eclipses,  oocultations,  transits,  and 
other  celestial  phenomena  occurring  during  the  year. 
It  is  generally  issued  four  years  in  advance  for  the 
sake  of  mariners  going  on  long  voyages. 

NATI'TILUS,  a  genus  of  tetrahranchiaie  Cepha- 
lapoda  (q.v.),  extremiely  interesting  as  the  existing 
representatives  of  an  order  of  molluscs  now  reduced 
to  a  very  few  species,  but  of  which  the  fossil 
remains  attest  the  great  abundance  in  former 
geological  periods.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
found  only  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  One  or 
more  of  them  must  have  been  known  to  Aristotle, 
as  appears  from  his  description,  which,  however,  is 
not  minute.  Yet  it  is  but  recently  that  they  came 
under  the  observation  of  modern  naturalists;  and 
they  were  very  imperfectly  known,  till  a  specimen, 
obtained  by  Dr  Bennett  in  a  bay  of  the  New 
Hebrides  in  1829,  was  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  Professor  Owen,  and  became  the  subject  of  a 
valuable  memoir  by  him.  The  shell,  indeed,  has 
long  been  common  enough  in  collections,  being 
plentifully  found,  entire  or  in  fragments,  on  many 
tropical  shores;  but  from  the  shell  alone,  little 
could  be  learned  concerning  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged.  The  shell  is  spiral,  the  spire  not  at  all 
elevated ;  and  thi^s,  in  external  form,  resembles  the 
shells  of  many  species  of  snail ;  but  internally,  it  is 
camerated,  or  divided  into  chambers,  by  transverse 
curved  partitions  of  shelly  matter.  In  a  very  young 
state,  this  structure  does  not  exist;  but  as  the 
animal  increases  in  size,  it  deserts  its  first  habita- 
tion, which  then  becomes  an  empty  chamber,  and 
so  proceeds  from  one  to  another  still  larger,  occu- 
pying the  outermost  only,  but  retaining  a  connection 
with  all  by  means  of  a  membranous  tube  {sipJamcle) 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  each  partition. 
The  use  of  this  connection  is  not  known;  but  the 
most  probable  supposition .  is,  that  the  animal  is 
enabled,  by  throwing  air  or  some  kind  of  gas  into 
the  empty  chambers  of  the  shell,  or  by  exhausting 
them  of  air,  to  change  the  total  weight,  so  that  it  may 
rise  or  sink  in  the  water  at  pleasure.  It  commonly 
inhabits  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  creeps 
about,  probably  like  the  gasteropods,  by  means  of  a 
large  muscular  disc  with  which  the  head  is  furnished; 
but  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is  to  be 
seen  floating  there.  Dr  Bennett  states  that  the 
specimen  which  he  fortunately  captured,  attracted 
his  attention  when  thus  floating,  as  an  object  resem- 
bling a  dead  tortoise-shell  cat.  The  story  of  its 
spreading  a  sail  is  as  fabulous  as  the  similar  story 
regarding  the  argonaut.  The  head  and  arms  can  be 
protruded  from  wie  shell,  and  can  also  be  completely 
retracted  within  it.  There  are  numerous  arms 
attached  to  the  head,  nineteen  in  the  best  known 
species ;  there  are  also  numerous  other  tentacles ; 
but  none  of  these  organs  are  furnished  with  suckers, 
and  they  are  feeble  in  comparison  with  the  corres- 
ponding organs  of  many  of  the  higher  or  dibranchiate 
cephalopods.  The  mouth  is  of  the  parrot's  bill 
form,  as  in  the  other  cephalopods ;  but  the  mandibles 
are  not  entirely  composed  of  horny  matter,  their 
extremities  being  calcareous  and  of  a  hardness  appa- 
rently adapted  for  breaking  shells.  Their  edges  are 
also  notched,  and  shew  an  adaptation  for  crushing 
rather  than  for  cutting.  The  tongue  is  large.  The 
gizzard  is  muscular.  The  food  appears  to  consist, 
at  least  in  great  part,  of  crustaceans. 

Only  three  species  of  N.  are  known,  of  which  the 
best  known  and  apparently  the  most  abundant,  is 
the  Pkably  N.  {N.  pompilius),  which  is  found  in 
the  Indian  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  Its  shell  is 
beautifully  nacreous  within;  and  is  externally 
porcelain-like,  white,  and  streaked  with  reddish 
chestnut.  The  shell,  being  large,  thick,  and  strong, 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the  natives 
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of  the  East  Indies  and  South  Sea  Islands ;  it  is 
also  made  into  ornaments  of  various  kinds  in  China 
and  elsewhere.  The  animal  is  eaten  by  the  Pijians 
and  other  South  Sea  islanders,  and  is  much  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  Fijians  capture  it  by 
means  of  a  basket-trap,  somewhat  like  those 
used  for  catching  lobsters,  baited  with  boiled 
crayfish. 

The  name  Paper  N.  has  sometimes  been  given  to 
the  Argonaut  (q.  v.). 

Fossil  Nautilus. — About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
species  of  fossil  shells  have  been  referred  to  this  genus. 
They  occur  in  all  the  strata  from  the  Upper  SUurian 
to  the  most  recent  deposits.  Numerous  forms,  how- 
ever, which  exhibit  very  wide  differences,  have  been 
incongruously  associated  under  this  generic  name. 
The  palaaozoio  nautili  are  so  remarkable,  that  they 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  one  or  more  separate 
genera :  some  of  the  carboniferous  species  have  a 
square  back,  and  the  whorls  either  compact  or  open 
in  the  centre,  while  the  last  chamber  is  more  or 
less  disunited  from  the  shell;  and  the  Devonian 
Clymenia  has  angular  sutures  and  an  internal 
siphimole.  Until  a  careful  revision  of  this  section 
of  the  Cephalopoda  is  made,  it  will  be  better  to 
consider  the  species  as  belonging  to  the  family 
^autUid(s,  and  not  to  the  genus  Nautilus. 

NAUVOO',  a-town  in  Illinois,  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
220  miles  above  St  Louis.  It  was  built  by  the 
Mormons  in  1840,  and  in  1846  contained  a  population 
of  15,000.  Its  princij)al  feature  was  a  great  temple 
of  polished  marble,  original  in  style,  and  imposing  in 
appearance.  After  the  murder  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Mormon  prophet  (see  Moemons),  and  the  expulsion 
of  his  followers,  the  templa  was  burned.  The  town 
was  afterwards  bought  and  occupied  by  a  French 
Socialist  community,  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Cabet.  This  experiment  having  proved,  like  others, 
a  failure,  the  once  famous  city  has  been  reduced  to 
an  inconsiderable  village. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE.     See  Ship- 

BUILDINO. 

NA'VAL  CADE'TS  are  the  youths  training  for 
service  as  naval  officers.  Every  admiral  on  hoisting 
his  flag  may  nominate  two,  every  captain  one  cadet. 
The  boy  must  be  over  twelve  and  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  mxist  prove  that  he  has  had  a 
fair  elementary  education.  After  two  years'  service, 
he  becomes  eligible  for  Midshipman  (q.  v.).  In 
time  of  peace,  about  190  cadets  are  annually 
required  for  the  navy. 

NAVAL  CROWN,  in  Heraldry,  a  rim  of  gold 
round  which  are  placed  alternately  prows  of  galleys 
and  square  sails.  The  device  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  Roman  emperor  Claudius,  who, 
after  the  conquest  of  Britain,  instituted  it  as  a 
reward  for  maritime  services.  He 
who  first  boarded  the  enemy's  ship, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  its  being 
captured,  was  entitled  to  a  naviu 
crown.  A  naval  crown  supporting 
the  crest  in  place  of  a  wreath, 
occurs  in  various  grants  of  arms 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  to  the  naval  heroes  of  the 
late  war.  The  crest  of  the  Earl  of 
St  Vincent,  bestowed  on  him  after  his  victory  over 
the  Spanish  fleet  ia  1797,  is  issuing  out  of  a  naval 
crown  or,  enwrapped  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  vert,  a 
demi-pegasus  argent  maned  and  hoofed  of  the 
first  and  winged  azure,  charged  in  the  wing  with 
a  fleur-de-lis  or. 

NAVAL  RESERVE,  Royal,  is  a  sort  of  militia, 
auxiliary  to  the  royal  navy.    It  is  a  force  held  in 
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high  esteem  by  naval  men;  and  is  considered  an 
extremely  valuable  reserve  of  trained  men  ready 
to  man  the  fleet  in  case  of  emergency.  The  force 
was  instituted  in  1859,  imder  the  Act  22  and  23 
Vict.  c.  40.  That  act  authorises  the  engagement  of 
30,000  men,  each  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
provides  that  each  shall  be  trained,  for  28  days  in 
every  year,  to  the  use  of  arms  and  naval  tactics, 
either  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  or  on  shore.  In  case 
of  national  emergency,  these  men  can,  by  royal  pro- 
clamation, be  oafled  out  for  service  in  the  navy  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  for  periods  not  exceeding 
five  years.  While  training  and  while  called  out  fop 
actual  service,  the  men  receive  the  same  wages  as 
corresponding  ratings  in  the  royal  navy :  in  addition, 
they  each  receive,  as  retaining  fee,  a  sum  of  six 
pounds  for  every  year  in  which  the  regulated  train- 
mg  has  been  completed.  On  actual  service,  after 
three  years — ^whether  of  uninterrupted  service,  or 
at  broken  intervals — the  volunteer  becomes  entitled 
to  twopence  extra  per  diem.  The  man  can  terminate 
his  engagement  at  the  end  of  five  years,  imless  on 
actual  service,  when  the  Queen  may  require  him  to 
complete  five  years  of  such  service  before  discharg- 
ing him.  During  the  continuance  of  his  engagement, 
he  must  not  embark  on  voyages  which  shall  entail 
a  longer  absence  from  the  United  Kingdom  than 
six  months,  unless  with  special  permission  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  periods  for  training  are  made  as 
far  as  practicable  to  suit  the  sailor's  convenience : 
he  may  break  the  28  days  into  shorter  periods,  none 
being  less  than  seven  days.  He  is  drilled  as  near  as 
practicable  to  his  own  home,  the  drilling'  being 
intrusted  to  the  officers  of  the  Coast-guard.  While 
drilling,  if  on  board  a  Queen's  ship,  he  has  the 
regulation  victuals ;  if  billeted  on  shore,  while  train- 
ing for  great-gun  exercise  in  batteries,  he  is  allowed 
Is.  4d,  a  day  for  victuals.  It  is  optional  with  the 
volunteer  to  renew  his  engagement  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  respective  periods  of  five  years  expire ; 
and  at  about  the  age  of  45,  he  becomes  entitled  to 
a  pension  of  £12  or  upwards  for  the  rest  of  his 
lifd,  subject  to  the  usual  obligation  of  service  in 
certain  circumstances  in  the  navy,  which  all  pen- 
sioners are  under.  This  pension  may  be  commuted, 
if  desired,  into  one  of  less  amount,  to  last  until  the 
death  of  the  longest  liver  of  the  volunteer  and  his 
wife. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Eoyal  Naval  Reserve,  a  man 
must  be  a  British  subject,  under  35  years  of  age, 
in  good  health,  and,  within  the  preceding  ten  years, 
must  have  served  at  least  five  years  at  sea,  of  which 
one  year  shall  have  been  as  able  seaman.  Soldiers, 
militiamen,  and  Coast  Volunteers  are  ineligible,  and 
subject  to  a  penalty  if  they  join ;  but  a  member  of 
the  last  force  may  obtain  ms  discharge  therefrom 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Penalties  are  enacted  in  case  men  fail  to  attend  : 
and  failure  after  proper  notice  to  come  up  for  actual 
service  is  held  equivalent  to  desertion.  While 
training  or  on  duty,  the  men  are  liable  to  all  the 
punishments,  as  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  regular  seamen.  The  men  con- 
sidered most  desirable  are  (1)  those  having  fixed 
residences,  and  personally  known  to  the  shipping- 
master  or  his  deputies ;  and  (2)  men  having  regular 
employment  in  the  coasting-trade,  or  in  vessels  the 
business  of  which  brings  them  back  to  the  same 
ports  at  frequent  and  known  intervals.  In  1864, 
about  16,000  men  belonged  to  the  Naval  Reserve, 
and  were  in  a  state  of  great  efficiency. 

In  1861,  the  system  of  the  Reserve  was  extended 
—by  the  Act  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  129— to  officers  of 
the  merchant-service,  certificated  masters  and  mates 
being  respectively  granted  commissions  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  as  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants.     The 
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holders  are  required  to  train  for  28  days  annually 
on  board  Her  MajSsty's  ships,  and  are  Hable  to  be 
called  out  for  actual  service  when  required.  When 
training,  or  on  actual  service,  lieutenants  receive 
10s.,  and  Sub-lieutenants  7s.  a  day,  with  all  the 
privileges,  pensions  for  wounds,  pensions  to  widows, 
uniforms,  &c.,  of  naval  officers  of  corresponding 
rank.  The  number  of  these  officers  allowed  by 
regulation  is  130  lieutenants,  and  270  sub-lieu- 
tenants :  of  these,  in  1864,  commissions  had  been 
granted  to  1,S0  lieutenants  and  90  sub-lieutenants. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  officers  and 
men,  for  the  year  1864—1865,  is  estimated  at 
£204,439. 

NA'VAN,  a  market  town  of  Meath  County, 
Ireland,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Boyne  and 
Blackwater,  28  miles  north-west  of  Dublin,  with 
which  city  it  is  connected  by  the  Dublin  and 
Dro^heda,  and  also  by  the  Meath  Railway.  Pop. 
(1861)  3855,  of  whom  3679  were  Catholics,  154 
Protestants  of  the  established  church,  and  the  rest 
Protestants  of  other  denominations.  N.  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  boroughs  of  English  foundation  in 
Ireland,  and  previous  to  the  Union,  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  inland  trade,  and  possesses  a  flax-miU, 
several  flour-mills,  and  two  paper-mills,  besides  a 
tannery,  a  brewery,  and  two  distilleries.  There  are- 
also  an  endowed  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
(one  of  the  first  opened  in  Ireland  after  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  law),  and  three  national  schools,  con- 
taining (1861)  944  pupils,  of  whom  309  were  boys, 
and  635  girls.  The  girls'  school  is  attached  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  convent. 

N  AVAR  I' NO,  or  Neo-Castro,  a  seaport  and 
citadel  on  the  south-west  coast  pf  the  Morea  in 
Greece,  contains  only  2000  inhabitants,  but  is  of 
importance  from  its  position,  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Navarino,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  it  is  situated.  On  the  island  of 
Sphagia  or  Sphacteria,  which  closes  the  bay's  mouth, 
was  formerly  situated  Pylus  Messeniaca,  the  town 
of  Nestor,  in  a  spot  where  now  stands  Old  Navarino 
or  PalaBOcastron.  The  Bay  of  Navarino  was  the 
scene  of  a,  great  sea-fight  between  the  Athenians 
under  Cleon,  and  the  Spartans  (425  B.  c),  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated ;  and  on  the  20th  October 
1827,  it  saw  the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  navies  by  the  combined  British, 
French,  and  Russian  fleets  under  Sir  Edward 
Codringtoru 

N  AVA'RRB,  a  province,  and  formerly  a  kingdom 
of  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  France,  on  the 
S.  and  E.  by  Aragon,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Biscays ;  and  is  situated  in  42°  20' — 43°  15'  N.  lat., 
and  0°  50'— 2°  30'  W.  long.  Area  about  4000 
square  miles.  Pop.  297,422  (in  1857).  The  country 
is  mountainous,  being  bounded  and  traversed  by  the 
Pyrenees,  spurs  of  which  occupy  almost  the  whole 
of  the  province  in  its  northern  and  eastern  parts. 
The  highest  peaks  are  Altoidsear,  Adi,  Alcorrunz, 
and  Runa.  N.  is  watered  by  the  Bidassoa,  the 
Anezo,  and  by  the  Ebro,  together  with  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Ega  and  Aragon,  on  the  level  shores  of 
which  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  good  quality  are  pro- 
duced. Some  of  the  valleys  which  intersect  the 
mountain-ranges,  as  those  of  Roncesvalles,  Lescon, 
Bastan,  and  Roncal,  have  a  fruitful  soil,  and  yield 
good  crops ;  but  in  the  mountain  districts,  husbandry 
is  impracticable,  and  the  inhabitants  nearly  all 
follow  the  chase,  as  much  from  necessity  as  inclina- 
tion ;  and  while  a  large  number  of  the  Navarrese  are 
soldiers,  a  stiU  larger  proportion  are  smugglers— the 
proximity  of  the  province  to  France,  and  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  almost  inaccessible  mountain 
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passes  which  alone  connect  the  two  countries,  hold- 
ing out  many  inducements  and  facilities  in  the  way 
of  smuggling.  The  mountain  forests  stiU  harbour 
bears,  wolves,  wild-cats,  goats,  deer,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  game  of  every  other  kind.  Iron  and  salt 
are  the  chief  mineral  products  of  the  district,  but 
these  are  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
exported.  The  people  of  N.  are  a  hardy,  brave,  and 
hospitable  race,  loyal  to  the  sovereign,  attentive 
observers  of  the  forms  of  their  religion,  and,  except 
in  the  matter  of  smuggling,  honest  and  moral ;  but 
they  are  passionate  and  distrustful,  prone  to  anger, 
and  keen  in  avenging  an  insult,  real  or  imaginary. 
Although  not  industrious,  the  people  follow  a  few 
branches  of  industry,  and  manufacture  glass,  leather, 
soap,  chocolate,  &c.,  of  good  quality. 

The  Navarrese,  with  few  exceptions,  are  members 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  whose  tenets  they  cling 
with  superstitious  devotion.  They  have  always 
intermarried  chiefly  among  their  own  compatriots, 
and  are  a  nearly  pure  Basque  race.  In  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  Basque  is  stiU  spoken,  but  in  the 
plains,  the  modern  CastUian  form  of  Spanish  is 
rapidly  supplanting  the  ancient  language  of  the 
country.     'The  chief  town  is  Pamplona  (q.  v.). 

The  territory  known  from  an  early  period  of 
Spanish  history  under  the  name  of  N.,  was  occupied 
in  ancient  times  by  the  Vascones,  who  were  subdued 
by  the  Goths  in  the  5th  century.  After  having 
become  gradually  amalgamated  with  their  conquerors, 
the  people  continued  to  enjoy  a  species  of  turbulent 
independence  under  military  leaders  until  the  8th  c, 
when  they  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  hordes 
of  Arabs  who  were  rapidly  spreading  their  dominion 
to  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  Gothic  Vascones 
of  N.,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
offered  a  gallant  resistance  to  their  infidel  invaders, 
and  although  repeatedly  beaten,  they  were  not 
wholly  subdued.  The  remnant  which  escaped  the 
sword  of  their  Moslem  enemies  took  refuge  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  choosing  a  knight 
of  their  number,  Garcia  Ximenes,  as  their  leader  or 
king,  they  sallied  forth,  and  by  their  gallant  resist- 
ance, compelled  the  AJabs  to  leave  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  independence  greater  than  that  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
race  of  Ximenes,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  c,  the 
Navarrese  elected  as  their  king  Inigo  Sanchez, 
Count  of  Bigorre,  in  whose  family  the  succession 
remained  till  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Fair  with 
Queen  Joanna  I.  of  N. ;  and  the  accession  of  the 
former  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1285,  rendered  N. 
an  appanage  of  the  crown  of  France.  .  It  continued 
a  part  of  that  kingdom  during  the  successive  reigns 
of  Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and  Charles  the  Fair ;  but  on 
the  death  of  this  last  in  1328,  France  fell  to  the 
family  of  Valois,  and  the  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  the 
rightful  heir,  succeeded  to  N.  as  Joanna  II.  The 
events  of  the  kingdom  present  no  features  of 
interest  during  the  next  hundred  years.  The 
marriage  of  Blanche,  daughter  of  Charles  III.  of 
N,  with  John  II.  of  Aragon,  in  1442,  did  not  pro- 
duce an  annexation  of  N.  to  Aragon,  as  John 
suffered  his  wife  to  rule  her  own  kingdom  as  she 
pleased,  and  even  after  her  death  and  his  subse- 
quent re-marriage,  he  resigned  the  government 
entirely  to  his  son  by  Blanche.  This  son,  known  as 
Charles,  Prince  of  Viano,  having  attempted  to  remain 
neutral  in  his  father's  quarrels  with  Castile,  John 
expelled  him  and  his  elder  sister  Blanche,  who 
sided  with  him,  from  N.,  and  conferred  the  king- 
dom on  Leonora  Countess  de  Foix,  his  younger 
daughter,  by  Blanche,  whose  misrule  completed  the 
disorganisation  which  these  family  quarrels  had  com- 
menced. Her  son,  Francis,  called  Phcebus,  from  hia 
beauty,  succeeded  in  1479,  and  his  sister  Catherine 
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in  1483.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sought  to  marry 
the  young  queen  to  their  sou  and  heir,  the  Prince 
o£  Astunas,  but  her  mother,  a  French  princess, 
married  her  to  Jean  d'Albret.  Ferdinand,  however, 
was  not  wining  to  let  the  prize  escape  him,  and  on 
some  slight  pretext  he  seized  N.  in  1512.  After  this 
act  of  spoUation,  there  remained  nothing  of  ancient 
N.  beyond  a  small  territory  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  was  subsequently  united  to 
the  crown  of  France  by  Henri  IV.  of  Bourbon, 
King  of  N.,  whose  mother,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  was 
granddaughter  of  Queen  Catharine ;  and  hence  the 
history  of  N.  ends  with  his  accession  to  the  French 
throne  in  1589.  The  Navarrese  were,  however, 
permitted  to  retain  many  of  their  ancient  municipal 
charters  and  constitutional  privileges,  after  their 
incorporation  with  the  other  domains  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  these  prerogatives  were  not  taken  from 
them  till  the  reign  of  the  present  queen,  when  the 
active  aid  which  they  had  furnished  to  the  Pre- 
tender, Don  Carlos,  drew  upon  them  the  ill-will  of 
the  government,  and  led,  at  the  close  of  the  Carlist 
war,  to  the  abrogation  of  their  fueros,  or  national 
assemblies,  and  to  the  amalgamation  of  their  nation- 
ality with  that  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 

NAVE.    See  Chijeoh. 

NA' VEW  (Fr.  NawU^),  a  garden  vegetable,  much 
cultivated  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  although  little  used  in  Britain. 
It  is  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  a  cultivated 
variety  of  Brassica  napus,  or  Rape  (q.  v.),  whilst 
others  refer  it  to  B.  campestris,  sometimes  therefore 
called  Wild  N.,  the  species  which  is  also  supposed 
to  be  the  original  of  the  Swedish  Turnip  (q.  v.). 
The  part  used  is  the  swollen  root,  as  in  the  turnip, 
but  it  is  rather  like  a  carrot  in  shape.  Its  colour 
is  white.  Its  flavour  is  much  stronger  than  that 
of  the  turnip.  It  succeeds  in  any  soil,  but  is  of 
best  quality  in  a  dry  light  soil.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  spring,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  to  five  inches 
apart. 

NAVI'CULA  (Lat.  a  little  ship),  a  genus  of 
DiatomacecB  (q.  v.),  receiving  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  a  boat.  Some 
of  the  species  are  very  common. 

NAVI'CUL AR  DISEASE,  in  the  Horse,  consists 
in  strain  of  the  strong  flexor  tendon  of  the  foot,  at 
the  point  within  the  hoUow  of  the  fetlock,  where  it 
passes  over  the  navicular  bone.  It  is  most  common 
amongst  the  lighter  sorts  of  horses,  and  especially 
where  they  have  upright  pasterns,  out-turned  toes, 
and  early  severe  work  on  hard  roads.  It  soon 
gives  rise  to  a  short  tripping  yet  cautious  gait, 
undue  wear  of  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  wasting  of  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder,  and  projecting  or '  pointing' 
of  the  afiected  limb  whilst  standing.  When  earfy 
noticed,  and  in  horses  with  well-formed  legs,  it  is 
often  curable  ;  but  when  of  several  weeks'  standing, 
it  leads  to  so  much  inflammation  and  destruction  of 
the  tendon  and  adjoining  parts,  that  soundness  and 
fitness  for  fast  work  are  again  impossible.  Rest 
should  at  once  be  given,  the  shoe  removed,  the  toe 
shortened,  and  the  foot  placed  in  a  large,  soft,  hot 
poultice,  changed  every  few  hours.  Laxative  medi- 
cine and  bran  mashes  should  be  ordered,  and  a,  soft 
bed  made  with  old  short  litter.  After  a  few  days, 
and  when  the  heat  and  tenderness  abate,  cold  apph- 
cations  should  supersede  the  hot;  and,  after  another 
week,  a  blister  may  be  applied  round  the  coronet, 
and  the  animal  placed  for  two  months  in  a  good 
yard  or  in  a  grass  field,  if  the  ground  be  soft  and 
moist ;  or,  if  sufifioiently  strong,  at  slow  farm-work 
on  soft  land.  Division  of  the  nerve  going  to  the  foot 
removes  sensation,  and  consequently  lameness ;  and 


hence  is  useful  in  relieving  animals  intended  for 
breeding  purposes  or  for  slow  work.  The  operation, 
however,  is  not  to  be  recommended  where  fast 
work  is  required ;  for  the  animal,  insensible  to  pain, 
uses  the  limb  as  if  nothing  were  amiss,  and  the 
disease  rapidly  becomes  worse. 

NAVIES,  Ancient  and  Medieval.  The  ancient 
method  of  naval  warfare  consisted,  in  great  part,  in 
the  driving  of  beaked  vessels  against  each  other ; 
and  therefore  skill  and  celerity  in  manceuvring,  so 
as  to  strike  the  enemy  at  the  greatest' disadvantage, 
were  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  victory  thus 
usually  remained  with  the  best  sailor.  This  mode 
of  conflict  has  been  attempted  to  be'  revived  at  the 
present  time,  and  vessels  called  '  steam-rams '  are 
specially  constructed  for  this  species  of  conflict.  The 
earliest  powers  having  efficient  fleets  appear  to  have 
been  the  Fhcenicians,  Carthaginians,  Persians,  and 
Greeks ;  the  Greeks  had  fleets  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  c.  B.  c. — the  first  sea-fight  on  record 
beingthat  between  the  Corinthians  and  their  colonists 
of  Corcyra,  664  B.  c.  The  earliest  great  battle  in 
which  tactics  appear  to  have  distinctly  been  opposed  to 
superior  force,  and  with  success,  was  that  of  Salamis 
(480  B.  c),  where  Themistocles,  taking  advantage  of 
the  narrows,  forced  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  to 
combat  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  line  of  battle 
but  little  exceeded  in  length  the  line  of  the  much 
inferior  Athenian  fleet.  The  Peloponnesian  War, 
where  '  Greek  met  Greek,'  tended  much  to  develop 
the  art  of  naval  warfare.  But  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  marine  power  in  the  Syracusan  expe- 
dition of  414  B.  c,  left  Carthage  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Roman  power,  however,  gradu- 
ally asserted  itself,  and  after  two  centuries,  became 
omnipotent  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  For 
several  following  centuries,  the  only  sea-fights 
were  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  the  system  of 
fighting  with  pointed  prows  had  been  discontinued 
in  favour  of  that  which  had  always  co-existed — viz., 
the  running  alongside,  and  boarding  by  armed  men, 
with  whom  each  vessel  was  overloaded.  Onagers, 
balistse,  &c.  were  ultimately  carried  in  the  ships, 
and  used  as  artillery ;  but  they  were-  little  relied 
on,  and  it  was  usual,  after  a  discharge  of  arrows 
and  javelins,  to  come  to  close  quarters.  A  sea-fight 
was  therefore  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  on  a  floatmg 
base,  in  which  the  vanquished  were  almost. certainly 
drowned  or  slain. 

The  northern  invaders  of  the  empire,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Moors,  seem  to  have  introduced 
swift-sailing  galleys,  warring  in  small  squadrons 
and  singly,  and  ravaging  aU  oivUised  coasts  for 
plunder  and  slaves.  This — the  break-up  of  the 
empire — was  the  era  of  piracy,  when  every  nation, 
which  had  more  to  win  than  lose  by  freebooting, 
sent  out  its  cruisers.  Foremost  for  daring  and 
seamanship  were  the  Norsemen,  who  penetrated 
in  every  direction  from  the  Bosporus  to  New- 
foundland. Combination  being  the  only  security 
against  these  marauders,  the  medieval  navies  gradu- 
ally sprang  up ;  the  most  conspicuous  being—in 
the  Mediterranean,  those  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Aragon ;  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  England  and 
France.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Venice,  after  a  long 
struggle  with  the  Genoese,  and  subsequently  with 
the  Turks,  became  the  great  naval  power.  The 
Aragonese  fleet  gradually  developed  into  the  Spanish 
navy,  which,  by  the  epoch  of  Columbus,  had  a  rival 
in  that  of  Portugal.  Many  struggles  left,  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  principal  naval  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards, 
and  Portuguese.  The  present  state  of  these  and 
other  existing  navies  will  be  briefly  given  under 
Navies,  Modeen. 
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NAVIES,  Modern.  Dating  the  modem  navies 
of  the  world  from  the  16th  c,  we  find  the  British 
navy  rising  from  insignificance  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588;  a  blow  which  Spain 
never  recovered,  and  which  the  Dutch,  whose  naval 
force  had  acquired  tremendous  strength  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  increased  the  weight  of, 
by  their  triumph  in  1607,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar. 
At  this  time,  there  was  no  decisive  superiority  of 
the  fleet  of  England  over  that  of  Prance  ;  but  each 
was  inferior  to  the  Dutch  navy.  The  Common- 
wealth and  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  signalised  by 
the  struggle  for  mastery  between  the  English  and 
Dutch ;  when  victory,  after  many  alternations,  finally 
sided  with  ,the  former.  Through  the  18th  c,  the 
English  and  French  were  the  principal  fleets ; 
but  Louia  XVI.  gave  a  decided  superiority  to  the 
navy  of  France ;  and  at  the  period  of  the 
American  War,  the  naval  power  of  England  was 
seriously  threatened.  Spain,  Holland,  and  Kussia 
(now  for  the  first  time  a  naval  power)  had  mean- 
while acquired  considerable  fleets ;  and  the  '  armed 
neutrality,'  to  which  the  northern  powers  gave 
their  adherence,  rendered  the  British  position  most 
critical.    However,  the  slowly  roused  energy  of  her 


government,  the  invincible  courage  of  her  seamen, 
and  the  genius  of  her  admirals,  brought  Britain 
through  all  her  trials.  Camperdown  broke  the 
Dutch  power  ;  many  battles  weakened  the  French 
navy;  and  at  Trafalgar,  in  1805,  it,  with  the 
Spanish  power,  was  swept  from  the  ocean.  The 
Cnited  States  had  in  the  meantime  augmented  their 
fleet,  and  in  the  war  of  1812 — 1814,  maintained  a 
glorious  struggle;  but  their  navy  is  distinguished 
rather  for  the  power  of  its  individual  ships  than  for 
the  number  of  vessels.  The  growth,  in  recent  times, 
of  the  British  navy  wiU  be  found  under  Navy, 
British.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  has  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  the  French  navy,  which  is 
now  not  very  inferior  to  that  of  England.  During 
the  American  War  of  Secession,  a  vast  fleet  of  gun- 
boats, '  monitors,'  and  iron-clad  vessels  of  all  classes, 
has  been  created ;  but  the  ships  appear  chiefly 
adapted  for  river  and  coast  service. 

The  following  table,  shewing  the  principal  naval 
statistics  of  the  several  countries,  is  compiled  froni 
the  latest  returns;  but  these  returns  are  made  in 
such  varying  forms,  and  are  so  incomplete  in  some 
cases,  that  comparison  is  diS&cult : 
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3 
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45 
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3 
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9 

9 
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5 
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48 
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1 

2 

e 
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11 

17 
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... 

1 

6 

4 

2 

6 

30 

Venezuela,     . 

... 

2 

... 

4 

... 

NAVIGATION,  History  of.  In  its  widest 
sense,  this  subject  is  divisible  into  three  sections — 
the  history  of  the  progressive  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  ships,  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
naval  powers,  and  the  history  of  the  gradual  spread 
and  increase  of  the  science  of  navigation.  Although 
these  three  sections  are  to  some  extent  interwoven, 
the  present  article  will  be  limited  to  a  consideration 
of  the  last,  the  first  two  being  suflSciently  described 
under  Ship-building,  and  Navies. 

The  first  use  of  ships,  as  distinguished  from  boats, 
appears  to  have  been  by  the  early  Egyptians,  who 
are  believed  to  have  reached  the  western  coast  of 
India,  besides  navigating  the  Mediterranean.  Little, 
however,  is  known  of  their  prowess  on  the  waves  ; 
and,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  they  were  soon 
eclipsed  by  the  citizens  of  Tyre,  who,  to  make 
amends  for  the  unproductiveness  of  their  strip  of 
territory,  laid  the  seas  under  tribute,  and  made  their 
city  the  great  emporium  of  Eastern  and  European 
trade.  They  spread  their  merchant  fleets  throughout 
the  Mediterranean,  navigated  Solomon's  squadrons 
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to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  planted 
colonies  everywhere.  Principal  among  these  colonies 
was  Carthage,  which  soon  outshone  ttie  parent  state 
in  its  maritime  daring.  The  Carthaginian  fleets 
passed  the  PiUars  of  Hercules,  and,  with  no  better 
guide  than  the  stars,  are  believed  to  have  spread 
northward  to  the  British  Isles,  and  southward  for 
some  distance  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
From  the  6th  to  the  4th  centuries  B.  c,  the  Greek 
states  gradually  developed  the  art  of  navigation, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athe- 
nians appear  to  have  been  skilful  tacticians,  capable 
of  concerted  manoeuvres.  The  Greeks,  however, 
were  rather  warlike  than  commercial  in  their  nauti- 
cal affairs.  In  the  4th  c.  B.C.,  Alexander  destroyed 
the  Tyrian  power,  transferring  its  commerce  to 
Alexandria,  which,  having  an  admirable  harbour, 
became  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  ancient  world, 
and  far  surpassed  in  the  magnitude  of  its  marine 
transactions  any  city  which  had  yet  existed.  Home 
next  wrested  from  Carthage  its  naval  power,  and 
took  its  vaat  trade  into  fiie  hands  of  the  Italian 
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sailors.  After  tlie  battle  of  Aotium,  Egypt  became 
a  Roman  province,  and  Augustus  ■was  master  of  the 
enormous  commerce  both  of  the  Boman  and  the 
Alexandrian  merchants.  During  all  this  period,  the 
size  of  the  vessels  had  been  continually  increasing, 
but  probably  the  form  was  that  of  the  gaUey,  still 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  though  a  more 
ohimsy  craft  then  than  now.  Sails  were  known, 
and  some  knowledge  was  evinced  even  of  beating 
up  against  a  foul  wind;  but  oars  were  the  great 
motive-power;  speed  was  not  thought  of,  u,  voyage 
from  the  Levant  to  Italy  being  the  work  of  a  season ; 
and  so  little  confidence  had  the  sailors  in  their 
skiU  or  in  the  stability  of  their  ships  (still  steered 
by  two  oars  projecting  from  the  stern),  that  it  was 
customary  to  haul  the  vessels  up  on  shore  when 
winter  set  in.  During  the  empire,  no  great  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made,  except  in  the  size  of  the 
vessels  ;  but  regular  fleets  were  maintained,  both  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  for  the 
protection  of  commerce.  Meanwhile  the  barbarian 
nations  of  the  north  were  advancing  in  quite  a 
different  school.  The  Saxon,  Jutish,  and  Norse 
prows  began  to  roam  the  ocean  in  every  direction ; 
in  small  vessels,  they  trusted  more  to  the  winds 
than  to  oars,  and,  sailing  singly,  gradually  acquired 
that  hardihood  and  daring  which  ultimately  ren- 
dered them  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Britons  were 
no  mean  seamen,  and  when  Carausius  assumed  the 
purple  in  their  island,  he  was  able,  for  several  years, 
by  his  fleets  alone  to  maintain  his  independence 
against  all  the  power  of  Eome. 

The  art  of  navigation  became  almost  extinct  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  fall  of  the  empire ;  but 
the  barbarous  conquerors  soon  perceived  its  value, 
and  revived  its  practice  with  the  addition  of  new 
inventions  suggested  by  their  own  energy.  The 
islanders  of  Venice,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Pisans,  were 
the  carriers  of  that  great  inland  sea.  Their  merchants 
traded  to  the  furthest  Indies,  and  their  markets 
became  the  exchanges  for  the  produce  of  the  world. 
Vast  fleets  of  merchant  galleys  from  these  flourish- 
ing republics  dared  the  storm,  while  their  constant 
rivalries  gave  occasion  for  the  growth  of  naval 
tactics.  So  rich  a  commerce  tempted  piracy,  and 
the  Moorish  corsairs  penetrated  everywhere  on  both 
siies  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  in  quest  of  prey; 
evincing  not  less  skill  and  nautical  audacity  than 
savage  fury  and  inhuman  cruelty.  But  the  Atlantic 
powers,  taught  in  stormy  seas,  were  rearing  a  naval 
might  that  should  outrival  aU  other  pretenders. 
The  Norsemen  extended  their  voyages  to  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  Newfoundland,  wmle  they  _  first 
ravaged  and  then  colonised  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Sicily.  The  sea  had  no  terrors  for 
these  hardy  rovers ;  their  exploits  are  imperishably 
recorded  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  and  in  the  nume- 
rous islands  and  promontories  to  which  they  have 
given  names. 

Early  in  the  15th  c,  the  introduction  of  the 
mariner's  compass  rendered  the  seaman  independent 
of  sun  and  stars — an  incalculable  gain,  as  was  soon 
shewn  in  the  ocean-voyages  of  Columbus,  Cabot, 
and  others.  In  1492,  Columbus  rendered  navigation 
more  secure  by  the  discovery  of  the  variation  of 
the  compass.  Between  that  and  1514,  the  'cross- 
staff'  began  to  be  used;  a  rude  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  angle  between  the  moon  and  a  fixed 
star,  with  the  consequent  longitude.  Early  in  the 
16th  c,  tables  of  declination  and  ascension  became 
common.  In  1537,  Nunez  (Nonius),  a  Portuguese, 
invented  various  methods  of  computing  the  rhumb- 
lines  and  sailing  on  the  great  circle.  In  1545,  the 
two  first  treatises  on  systematic  navigation  appeared 
in  Spain,  one  by  Pedro  de  Medina,  the  other  by 
Martin  Cortes.    These  works  were  speedily  trans- 


lated into  French,  Dutch,  English,  &c.,  and  for 
many  years  served  as  the  text-books  of  practical 
navigation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
Bourne  in  England,  and  Stevin  in  Holland,  improved 
the  astronomical  portion  of  the  art,  while  the  intro- 
duction of  time-pieces  and  the  Log  (q.  v.)  rendered 
the  computation  of  distance  more  easy. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  successive 
improvements  by  which  the  science  of  navigation 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  high  perfection; 
but  as  conspicuous  points  in  the  history  of  the  art, 
the  following  stand  out :  The  invention  of  Merca- 
tor's  chart  in  1569;  the  formation  by  Wright  of 
tables  of  meridional  parts,  1597 ;  Davis's  quadrant, 
about  1600 ;  the  application  of  logarithms  to  nauti- 
cal calculations,  1620,  by  Edmund  Gunter ;  the 
introduction  of  middle-latitude  sailing  in  1623; 
the  measure  of  a  degree  on  the  meridian,  by  Richard 
Norwood,  in  1631.  Hadley's  quadrant,  a  century 
later,  rendered  observations  easier  and  more  accu- 
rate ;  while  Harrison's  chronometers  (1764),  rendered 
the  computation  of  longitude  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively small  difficulty.  Wright,  Bond,  and  Norwood 
were  the  authors  of  scientific  navigation,  and  their 
science  is  now  made  available  in  practice  by  means 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  published  annually  by  the 
British  Admiralty.  The  more  important  points  of 
the  science  of  navigation  are  noticed  under  such 
heads  as  Dbad-Reckomng,  Latitude  and  Longi- 
TtJDE,  Geeat-Cibclb  Sailhtg,  Saiungs,  &c. 

NAVIGATION,  Laws  as  to.  By  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  nations,  the  navigation  of  the  open 
sea  is  free  to  all  the  world.  The  open  sea  means  all 
the  main  seas  and  oceans  beyond  three  miles  from 
land.  The  sea  within  three  miles  from  land  is  called 
the  territorial  sea,  and  each  state  has  a  kind  of 
property  in  such  sea,  and  has  a  right  to  regulate 
the  use  thereof.  Hence,  it  was  natural  that  in  early 
times,  before  the  laws  of  commerce  were  properly 
understood,  each  state  should  endeavour  to  exclude 
foreigners  from  that  part  of  the  sea  so  as  to  secure 
to  its  own  subjects  the  benefits  of  the  carriage  of 
goods  in  ships,  which  has  always  been  an  increas- 
ing source  of  wealth.  In  England,  however,  as  in 
most  countries,  the  first  care  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  navy,  as  the  great  means  of  defend- 
ing the  realm  against  enenues,  and  trading-ships 
came  to  be  first  subject  to  statutory  regulation  only 
as  being  in  some  way  ancillary  to  the  interests  of 
the  navy.  The  laws  of  Oleron  were  the  first  code 
of  maritime  laws  which  obtained  notice  as  well  as 
general  acceptance  in  Europe,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
and  the  authorship  of  those  laws  is  claimed  by 
Selden  and  Blackstone  for  Edward  I.,  though  the 
point  is  disputed  by  the  French  writers.  By  a 
statute  of  Richard  II.,  in  order  to  augment  the  navy 
of  England,  it  was  ordained  that  none  of  the  lieges 
should  ship  any  merchandise  out  of  the  re^m 
except  in  native  ships,  though  the  statute  was  soon 
varied  and  seldom  followed.  At  length,  in  1650,  an 
act  was  passed  with  a  view  to  stop  the  gainful  trade 
of  the  Dutch.  It  prohibited  all  ships  of  foreign 
nations  from  trading  with  any  English  plantation 
without  a  Hcence'from  the  Council  of  State.  In 
1651,  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  mother- 
country,  and  no  goods  were  suffered  to  be  imported 
into  England  or  any  of  its  dependencies  in  any  other 
than  English  bottoms,  or  in  the  ships  of  that  Euro- 
pean nation  of  which  the  merchandise  was  the 
genuine  growth  or  manufacture.  At  the  Restoration, 
these  enactments  were  repeated  and  continued  by 
the  Navigation  Act  (12  Char.  II.  c.  18),  with  the 
farther,  addition,  that  the  master  and  three-fourths 
of  the  mariuers  should  also  be  British  subjects. 
The  object  of  this  act  was  to  encourage  British 
shipping,  and.  was  long  believed  to  be  wise  and 
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salutary.  Adam  Smith,  however,  had  the  sagacity 
to  see  that  the  act  was  not  favourable  to  foreign 
commerce  or  to  opulence,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
ground  that  defence  was  more  important  than 
opulence,  that  he  said  it  was  '  perhaps  the  wisest  of 
all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England.'  In 
1826,  the  statute  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  41  repealed  the 
Navigation  Act,  and  established  a  new  system  of 
regulations,  which  were  further  varied  by  subse- 
quent statutes,  tai,  under  the  influence  of  the  free- 
trade  doctrines,  new  statutes  were  passed,  which 
reversed  the  ancient  pohcy.  By  the  law,  as  now 
altered,  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  free  commercial 
intercourse  and  equality  with  the  ships  of  this 
country  and  its  dependencies,  except  as  regards  the 
coasting-trade  of  the  British  possessions  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  for  the  coasting-trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  now  entirely  thrown  open  to  all 
comers.  The  advantages  of  equality  and  free  trade 
are,  however,  so  far  qualified,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
ships  of  those  nations  which  do  not  concede  to 
British  ships  hke  privileges,  prohibitions  and  restric- 
tions may  be  imposed  by  order  in  council. 

As  regards  those  laws  of  navigation  which  affect 
the  property  and  management  of  ships,  a  complete 
code  of  regulations  is  contained  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  which  are  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  104,  18 
and  19  Vict.  o.  91,  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  63.  It  will 
be  necessary  only  to  indicate  the  leading  divisions 
of  this  subject.  1.  As  to  ownership,  registration, 
and  transfer  of  merchant-ships.  No  ship  is  deemed 
a  British  ship  unless  she  belong  wholly  to  natural- 
bom  subjects,  denizens,  naturalised  persons,  or  bodies 
corporate,  having  a  place  of  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  some  British  possession.  Every  British 
ship,  with  a  few  exceptions  as  to  old  ships  and  small 
vessels,  must  be  registered,  otherwise,  it  is  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  The 
Commissioners  of  Customs  indicate  at  what  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ships  may  be  registered  by 
their  officers,  and  when  registered,  the  ship,  is  held 
to  belong  to  that  port.  The  name  of  the  ship  and 
its  owners  must  be  stated;  and  as  regards  joint- 
ownership,  a  ship  is  capable  only  of  being  subdivided 
into  sixty-four  shares,  and  not  more  than  thirty-two 
owners  shall  own  one  ship.  These  registered  owners 
are  deemed  the  legal  owners,  and  so  long  as  the 
register  is  unchanged,  the  ship  is  held  still  to  belong 
to  them.  The  only  way  of  transferring  the  property 
is  by  a  bfll  of  sale  under  seal;  or  if  a  mortgage  is 
made,  it  must  be  made  in  a  particular  form,  and 
duly  registered,  and  the  priority  of  title  as  between 
several  mortgagees  is  regulated  by  the  date  of  the 
entry  in  the  register.  2.  As  regards  the  laws  concern- 
ing merchant  seamen,  there  is  established  in  every 
such  seaport  a  superintendent,  whose  business  it  is  to 
afford  faoihties  for  engaging  seamen,  by  keeping 
registers  of  seamen  and  superintending  the  making 
and  dispharging  of  contracts.  No  person  is  allowed 
to  be  employed  in  a  foreign-going  ship  as  master,  or 
as  first,  or  second,  or  only  mate,  or  in  a  home-trade 
passenger-ship  as  master,  or  first  or  only  mate, 
unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  competency  or  a  certi- 
ficate of  service,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  only 
to  those  who  are  deemed  entitled  thereto.  The 
master  of  every  ship  above  80  tons  burden  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement,  of  a  certain  form,  with 
every  seaman  he  carries  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  which  the  names  of  the  seamen,  wages, 
provisions,  capacity  of  service,  &o.,  are  set  forth. 
The  seamen  are  not  to  lose  their  wages  though  no 
freight  is  earned,  or  the  ship  lost.  The  men  are 
also  to  have  a  berth  of  a  certain  size,  and  the  ship 
to  be  supplied  with  medicines,  log-book,  &c.  In 
order  to  secure  general  information,  every  master  of 
a  foreign-going  Slip  is  bound,  within  48  hours  after 


arriving  at  the  final  port  of  destination  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  give  in  a  list  with  fuU  parti- 
culars to  the  local  superintendent  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  OfBoe.  3.  As  regards  the  liability  of  ship- 
owners for  loss  or  damage,  it  is  provided  by  statute, 
that  no  owner  of  a  sea-going  ship  shall  be  liable  to 
make  good  any  loss  or  damage  occurring  without 
his  actual  fault  or  privity,  to  goods  or  things'  on 
board,  by  reason  of  fire  on  board  the  ship;  or  to 
any  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  watches,  jewels,  or 
precious  stones  on  board,  by  reason  of  robbery  or 
embezzlement,  unless  the  true  nature  and  value 
of  such  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  of 
lading.  And  in  cases  where  loss  to  goods  occurs 
without  his  actual  fault  or  privity,  the  owner 
shall  not  be  Uable  in  damages  to  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  £8  per  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage. 
In  case  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  caused  by 
mismanagement  of  the  ship,  but  without  the  actual 
fault  or  privity  of  the  owners,  they  shall  not  be 
liable  beyond  £15  per  ton.  In  case  of  accidents, 
whereby  a  large  number  of  persons  have  been  kUled 
or  injured,  and  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  actions, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  is  to  empannel  a  jury,  and 
inquire  into  the  question  of  liability.  If  the  owners 
are  found  liable,  then  £30  is  to  be  assessed  as  the 
damages  for  each  case  of  death  or  personal  injury. 
In  case  of  death,  such  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
husband,  wife,  parent,  or  child  of  the  deceased.  If 
any  person  consider  this  is  not  sufficient  damages, 
then,  on  returning  such  siun,  he  may  commence  an 
action ;  but  unless  he  recover  double  that'  sum,  he 
must  pay  the  costs.    See  also  Pilots  and  LighT' 

HOUSES. 

NAVIGA'TOES'  or  SAMO'AN  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  nine  islands,  with  some  islets,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  lying  north  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
in  lat.  13°  30'— 14°  30'  S.  and  long.  168°— 173°  W. 
The  four  principal  islands  of  the  group  are  Mauna, 
Tutuila,  Upolu,  and  Savaii.  Of  these,  Savaii,  40 
miles  in  length  by  20  miles  broad,  and  having  a 
population  of  20,000,  is  the  largest.  Area  of  the 
group  estimated  at  2650  square  mUes ;  population 
about  56,000.  With  the  exception  of  one  (Hose 
Island),  the  N.  I.  are  all  of  volcanic  origin.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  lofty,  and  broken  and  rugged  in 
appearance,  rising  in  some  cases  to  upwards  of  2500 
feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  the  richest  vege- 
tation. The  son,  formed  chiefly  by  the  decom- 
position of  volcanic  rock,  is  rich,  and  the  climate  is 
moist.  The  forests,  which  include  the  bread- 
fruit, the  cocoa-nut,  banana  and  palm  trees,  are 
remarkably  thick.  The  orange,  lemon,  tacca  (from 
which  a  kind  of  sago  is  made),  coffee,  sweet  pota- 
toes, pine-apples,  yams,  nutmeg,  wdd  sugar-cane, 
and  many  other  important  plants,  grow  luxuriantly. 
Until  recently,  when  swine,  horned  cattle,  and 
horses  were  introduced,  there  were  no  traces 
among  these  islands  of  any  native  mammalia  except 
a  species  of  bat.  The  natives  are  well  formed 
(especially  the  males),  ingenious,  and  affectionate. 
The  women,  who  superintend  the  indoor  work  and 
manufacture  mats,  are  held  in  high  respect.  There 
are  English  and  Ainerican  mission  stations  on  the 
islands,  as  well  as  several  Koman  Catholic  estab- 
lishments, and  many  of  the  natives  have  embraced 
Christianity.  The  government  is  that  of  the  heredi- 
tary chiefs ;  the  supreme  power  resting  in  the 
hands  of  a  certain  body  of  chiefs,  called  the  Molo, 
or  '  conquering  party.'  Trade  is  carried  on  with 
Sydney. 

NAVY,  British.  Owing  to  the  insular  position 
of  Great  Britain,  her  navy  has  long  been  considered 
a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  is  the  service  in 
which  every  inhabitant  takes  a  peculiar  pride.     In 
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oonaidering  the  history  of  the  British  navy,  it  is 
convenient  to  divide  the  subject  into  mat&rid  and 
personnel.  The  latter  had  no  distinct  organisation 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  of  the  former,  we 
recognise  in  the  earliest  times  the  germ  of  subse- 
cjuent  glories.  Carausius,  a  Koman  general  who  had 
thrown  off  his  dependence  on  the  empire,  maintained 
himseU  in  England  for  several  years  by  his  fleet,  with 
which  he  prevented  the  imperial  forces  from  reaching 
the  island.  The  Saxons  brought  maritime  prowess 
with  them  to  the  British  shores,  but  appear  soon  to 
have  lost  it  amid  the  rich  provinces  in  which  they 
settled.  Some  organisation  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  was,  however,  maintained,  and  Alfred  the 
Great  availed  himself  of  it  to  repulse  the  Danes ;  he 
at  the  same  time  raised  the  efficiency  of  his  navy 
by  increasing  the  size  of  his  galleys,  some  being 
built  which  were  capable  of  being  rowed  by  thirty 
pair  of  oars.  Under  his  successors,  the  number  of 
vessels  increased,  and  both  Edward  and  Athelstan 
fought  many  naval  battles  with  the  Danes.  Edgar 
aspired  to  be  lord  of  all  the  northern  seas,  and  had 
from  three  to  five  thousand  galleys,  divided  into 
three  fleets  on  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
coasts  respectively;  but  the  size  of  most  of  these 
ships  was  very  insignificant,  and  the  greater  part 
were  probably  mere  row-boats.  Ethelred  II.  formed 
a  sort  of  naval  militia,  enacting  that  every  owner  of 
310  hydes  of  land  should  build  and  furnish  one 
vessel  for  the  service  of  his  country. 

William  the  Conqueror  established  the  Cinque 
Ports,  with  important  privileges,  in  return  for  which 
they  were  bound  to  have  at  tiie  service  of  the  crown 
for  15  days  in  any  emergency,  52  ships  carrying  24 
men  each.  Richard  I.  took  100  large  ships  and  50 
galleys  to  Palestine.  John  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas,  and  required  all  foreigners  to  strike  to  the 
English  flag ;  a  pretension  which  has  been  the  cause 
■of  some  bloody  battles,  but  which  England  proudly 
upheld  in  all  dangers.  (This  honour  was  formally 
yielded  by  the  Dutch  in  1673,  and  the  French  in 
1704 ;  and,  although  not  now  exacted  in  its  fulness, 
the  remembrance  of  the  right  survives  in  requiring 
foreign  vessels  to  salute  first.)  In  the  same  king's 
jeign,  a  great  naval  engagement  with  the  French 
took  place  (1293)  in  mid-channel,  when  250  French 
vessels  were  captured.  The  Edwards  and  the 
Henries  maintained  the  glory  of  the  British  flag; 


The  Great  Harry. 

Edward  III.,  in  person,  with  the  Black  Prince,  at  the 
hattle  of  Sluys,  in  1340,  defeated  a  greatly  superior 
French  fleet,  with  40,000  men  on  board.    Henry  V. 
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had  'grete  shippes,  oarrakes,  barges,  and  ballyngers;' 
and  at  one  time  collected  vessels  enough  to  trans- 
port 25,000  men  into  Normandy.  Henry  VII.  was 
the  first  monarch  who  maintained  a  fleet  during 
peace;  he  built  the  Oreat  Harry,  which  was  the 
earUest  war-vessel  of  any  size,  and  which  was 
burned  at  Woolwich  in  1553. 

To  Henry  VIII.,  however,  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  navy  as  a 
distinct  service.  Besides  building  several  large 
vessels,  of  which  the  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,  of  72 
guns,  700  men,  and  probably  about  1000  tons,  was 
the  most  considerable,  he  constituted  a  permanent 
personnel,  defining  the  pay  of  admirals,  vice- 
admirals,  captains,  and  seamen.  He  also  established ' 
royal  dockyards  at  DeiJtford,  Woolwich,  and 
Portsmouth ;  and  for  the  government  of  the  whole 
service,  instituted  an  Admiralty  and  Navy  Board, 
the  latter  being  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Trinity 
Board.  When  this  king  died,  he  left  50  ships  of 
various  sizes,  manned  by  about  8000  hands. 

Under  Edward  VI.,  the  navy  fell  off,  but  was 
sufficiently  important  in  the  succeeding  reign  for 
the  English  admiral  to  exact  the  salute  to  his  flag 
from  Philip  II.  with  a  larger  Spanish  fleet,  when 
the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  espouse  Queen  Mary. 
Elizabeth  had  the  struggle  with  the  Spanish  Armada 
to  try  her  navy,  and  left  42  ships,  of  17,000  tons  in 
all,  and  8346  men — 15  of  her  ships  being  upwards 
of  600  tons.  From  this  period  the  tonnage  of  the 
ships  steadily  increased.  Under  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  Mr  Phineas  Pett,  M.A.,  the  first  scien- 
tific naval  architect,  remodelled  the  navy,  abolishing 
the  lofty  forecastles  and  poops,  which  had  made 
earlier  ships  resemble  Chinese  junks.  In  1610,  he 
laid  down  the  Prince- Boyai,  a  two-decker,  carrying 
64  large  guns;  and  in  1637,  from  Woolwich,  he 
launched  the  celebrated  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  the 
first  three-decker,  and  certainly  the  largest  ship 
hitherto  constructed  on  modern  principles.  She 
was  232  feet  in  length,  of  1637  tons,  and  carried 
at  first  130  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  being  found 
unwieldy,  was  cut  down,  and  then  proved  an 
excellent  ship.     She  was  burned  in  1696. 

Prince  Kupert's  devotion  to  the  crown  was  bad 
for  the  navy,  for  he  carried  off  25  large  ships ;  and 
Cromwell,  on  acceding  to  power,  had  but  14  two- 
deckers.  His  energy,  however,  soon  wrought  a 
change,  and  in  five  years  he  had  150  ships,  of  which 
a  third  were  of  the  line ;  his  crews  amounted 
to  20,000  men.  Durmg  the  Protectorate,  Peter 
Pett,  son  of  Phineas,  built  the  Constant  Warwick, 
the  earliest  British  frigate,  from  a  French  design 
and  pattern.  Cromwell  first  laid  navy  estimates 
before  parliament,  and  obtained  £400,000  a  year 
for  the  service.  The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.,  assisted  by  the  indefatigable  Mr  Samuel 
Pepys,  did  much  for  the  navy,  establishing  the 
system  of  Admiralty  government  much  on  its 
present  footing.  In  his  time.  Sir  Anthony  Deane 
improved  the  model  of  ships  of  war,  again  after  a 
French  design.  James  left,  in  1688, 108  ships  of  the 
line,  and  65  other  vessels  ;  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
navy,  101,892  tons  ;  the  armament,  6930  guns ;  and 
the  personnel,  42,000  men.  William  III.  sedtilously ' 
augmented  the  force,  foreseeing  its  importance  to 
his  adopted  country.  When  he  died,  there  were 
272  ships  of  159,020  tons,  and  the  annual  charge  for 
the  navy  had  risen  to  £1,056,915.  George  II.  paid 
much  attention  to  his  fleets,  and  greatly  augmented 
the  size  of  the  ships ;  he  left,  in  1760,  412  ships  of 
321,104  tons.  By  1782,  the  navy  had  risen  to  617 
saU  of  500,000  tons ;  and  by  1802,  to  700  sail,  of 
which  148  were  of  the  line.  In  1813,  there  were 
1000  ships  (256  of  the  line),  measuring  about 
900,000  tons,  and  carrying  146,000    seamen    and 
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marines,  at  an  annual  charge  of  about  £18,000,000. 
Since  the  peace  in  1815,  the  number  of  vessels  has 
been  greatly  diminished,  although  their  power  has 
vastly  increased. 

The  progressive  augmentation  of  size  in  vessels 
may  be  judged  from  the  increase  in  first-rates.  In 
1677,  the  largest  vessel  was  from  1500  to  1600  tons ; 
by  1720,  1800  had  been  reached;  by  1745,  2000 
tons;  1780,  2200  tons ;  1795,  2350  tons ;  1800,2500 
tons;  1808,  2616  tons;  1853,  4000  tons.  From 
1841,  a  gradual  substitution  of  steam  for  sailing 
vessels  began,  which  was  not  completed,  however, 
tin  1859.    Since  1860,  another  reconstruction  is  in 


The  Warrior  Iron-clad  Screw  Steam  War-ship. 

course  of  taking  eflfect,  iron-sided  or  armour-plated 
frigates,  impervious  to  ordinary  shot,  being  substi- 
tuted for  timber-vessels.  At  the  same  time,  three 
and  two  deckers  are  ceasing  to  be  employed,  enor- 
mous frigates  replacing  them  of  a  tonnage  far 
exceeding  the  largest  three-deckers  of  former  times ; 
they  mount  fewer  guns,  but  those  they  carry  are 
of  stupendous  calibre,  and  of  rifled  bore.  The 
Northumberland,  one  of  the  largest  frigates  of  this 
new  class,  is  of  6621  tons,  1350  horse-power,  and 
38  large  guns. 

On  the  1st  of  February  1864,  the  effective 
vessels  of  the  navy  were  as  follows :  16  armour- 
plated  frigates  (6  building) ;  2  turret  or  cupola 
vessels  (both  buUding) ;  3  armour-plated  corvettes 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  Line  of  Battle  Screw 
Steam-ship,  131  guns. 

(1  building),  and  4  sloops  (3  building) ;  floating- 
batteries,  7;  70  ships  of  the  line  (3  building,  and 
2  without  steam) ;  67  frigates  (4  building,  and  12 


Dockyards  and  Victualling  Yards, 
Stores  for  Building  and  Ecpairing  Ships, 
Miscellaneous  Services,      .... 
Half-pay  and  Pensions, 
Conveyance  of  Troops,       .       .       .       . 


without  steam) ;  28  corvettes  (2  building) ;  70 
sloops  (3  building,  and  6  without  steam) ;  69  smaller 
steamers  (1  building)  ;  270  gun  and  mortar  vessels 
(11  building,  and  65  without  steam) ;  with  16  trans- 
ports and  6  yachts,  giving  a  total  of  628  vessels. 
In  1863,  155  vessels  were  at  sea,  97  on  harbour  and 
home  service ;  75  were  employed  in  the  coast-guard, 
or  as  tenders  and  cruisers.  The  personnel  of  the 
navy  amounts,  for  1864,  to  71,950  men,  including 
18,000  marines,  but  excluding  artificers  and  labourers 
in  dockyards ;  the  armament  being  about  9500 
guns,  mostly  of  heavy  calibre.  The  annual  charge 
for  the  year  1864—1865  is  estimated  at  £10,432,610, 
which  may  be  thus  broadly  subdivided  : 

WageSjVictuals,  and  Clothing  of  Officers  and  Men,  £4,178,766 

Admiralty  Office, 168,005 

Coast-guard,  Coast  Volunteers,  and  Naval  Reserve,    300, 718 
Scientific  Branch  (Surveying,  Hydrography,  &b.),      71,276 

~ ~     ■  1,674,761 

1,826,312 

615,968 

1,381,974 

314,230 

£10,432,610 

Information  on  the  various  points  of  detail 
connected  with  the  navy,  will  be  found  under  the 
respective  heads,  as  Admiral,  Captain,  Halt- 
pay,  SHip-BmLDme,  Signals,  &c. 

NA'XOS,  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  most 
fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated  in  the  .^gean, 
midway  between  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  Extreme  length,  about  20  miles ;  breadth, 
15  miles.  Pop.  about  20,000.  The  shores  are  steep, 
and  the  island  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
which  rise  in  the  highest  summit,  Dia,  upwards  of 
3000  feet.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  well  watered ; 
the  principal  products  and  articles  of  export  are 
wine,  corn,  oil,  cotton,  fruits,  and  emery.  The  wine 
of  N.  (the  best  variety  of  which  is  still  called  in  the 
islands  of- the  jEgean,  Bacchus-vAne)  was  famous  in 
ancient  as  it  is  in  modern  times,  and  on  this  account 
the  island  was  celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Dionysius, 
and  especially  in  those  relating  to  Ariadne.  Among 
its  antiqLuities  are  a  curious  Hellenic  tower,  and  an 
unfinished  colossal  figure,  34  feet  long,  still  lying 
in  an  ancient  marble  quarry  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  and  always  called  by  the  natives  a  figure 
of  ApoUo.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Persians,  490  B.C., 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins,  became  the  seat  of  a  dukedom,  founded  by  the 
Venetians.  It  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  (q.  v.).  N'axos,the  capital,  with  a  population 
of  about  5000,  is  situated  on  the  north-west  coast, 
contains  16  Greek,  and  4  Catholic  churches,  and  3 
convents,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  and  a  Latin 
bishop.  Its  citadel  was  built  by  the  Venetian  duke, 
Marco  Sanudo. 

NAZAKE'NE  (Gr.  Naaxrenos  and  Nazaraios,  an 
'inhabitant  of  Nazareth')  was  used  by  the  Jews 
as  one  of  the  designations  of  our  Lord,  and  after- 
wards became  a  common  appellation  of  the  early 
Christians  in  Judaea.  Although,  originally,  it  is 
but  a  local  appellation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
as  Nazareth  was  but  a  second-rate  city  of  the 
despised  province  of  Galilee,  it  was  eventually 
applied  to  our  Lord  and  his  followers  as  a  name  of 
contempt  (John  xviii.  5,  7 ;  Acts  xxiv.  5). 

_  NA'ZAEETH,  a  small  town  or  village  of  Pales- 
tine, anciently  in  the  district  of  Galilee,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  21  miles  south- 
east of  Acre.  It  lies  in  a  hiUy  tract  of  country, 
and  is  built  partly  on  the  sides  of  some  rooky 
ridges,  partly  in  some  of  the  ravines  by  which  they 
are  seamed.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
Annunciation,   and  the   place  where  the  Saviour 
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spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  obscure 
labour.  Pop.,  aocording  to  Dr  Robinson,  3120,  of 
whom  1040  are  Greeks,  620  Greek  Catholics,  480 
Latins,400Maronites,and680 Mohammedans.  Porter 
thinks  4000  a  moderate  estimate.  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  N.  was  quite  overlooked  by 
the  church.  It  did  not  contain  a  single  Christian 
resident  before  the  time  of  Conatantine,  and  the 
first  Christian  pilgrimage  to  it  took  place  in  the 
6th  century.  The  principal  building  is  the  Latin 
convent,  reared,  according  to  pious  tradition,  on 
the  spot  where  the  angel  announced  to  the  Virgin 
the  birth  of  her  Saviour-son ;  but  the  Greeks  have 
also  erected,  in  another  part  of  N.,  a  church  on  the 
scene  of  the  Annunciation.  Besides  these  rival 
edifices,  the  traveller  is  shewn  a  Latin  chapel, 
affirmed  to  be  bu£t  over  the  '  workshop  of  Joseph ; ' 
also  the  chapel  of  'the  Table  of  Christ'  (Mensa 
Christi),  a  vaulted  chamber,  containing  the  veritable 
table  at  which  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  used  to 
eat ;  the  synagogue,  out  of  which  he  was  thrust  by 
his  townsmen ;  and  '  the  Mount  of  Precipitation,' 
down  which  he  narrowly  escaped  being  cast  head- 
long. The  women  of  the  viflage  have  been  long 
famous  for  their  beauty. 

NA'ZAEITES  (from  Heb.  namr,  to  separate) 
denoted  among  the  Jews  those  persons,  male  or 
female,  who  had  consecrated  themselves  to  God  by 
certain  acts  of  abstinence,  which  marked  them  off, 
or  '  separated'  them,  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. In  particular,  they  were  prohibited  from 
using  wine  or  strong  drink  of  any  kind,  grapes, 
whether  moist  or  dry,  or  from  shaving  theirlieads. 
The  law  in  regard  to  N.  is  laid  down  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  (vi.  1 — 21).  The  only  examples  of  the 
class  recorded  in  Scripture  are  Samson,  Samuel,  and 
John  the  Baptist,  who  were  devoted  from  birth  to 
that  condition,  though  the  law  appears  to  contem- 
plate temporary  and  voluntary,  rather  than  perpe- 
tual Nazariteship. 

NBAGH,  LoTJGH,  the  largest  lake  of  the  British 
Islands,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ire- 
land, and  is  surrounded  by  Uie  counties  of  Armagh, 
Tjrrone,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  and  Down.  It  is  18 
nules  (English)  in  length,  and  11  miles  in  breadth, 
contains  98,255  acres,  is  120  feet  in  greatest  depth, 
and  is  48  feet  above  sea-level  at  low  water.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  numerous  streams,  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  Upper  Bann,  the  Blackwater, 
the  Moyola,  and  the  Main ;  and  its  surplus  waters 
are  carried  off  northward  to  the  Korth  Channel 
by  the  Lower  Bann.  Communication  by  means  of 
canals  subsists  between  the  Lough  and  Belfast, 
Newry,  and  the  Tyrone  coal-field.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  Lough,  the  .waters  shew  remarkable 
petrifying  qualities,  and  petrified  wood  found  in  its 
waters  is  manufactured  into  hones.  The  southern 
shores  of  the  Lough  are  low  and  marshy,  and 
dreary  in  appearance.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fish, 
and  its  shores  are  frequented  by  the  swan,  heron, 
bittern,  teal,  and  other  water-fowl. 

NEAL,  Dauiel,  a  dissenting  minister  and  author, 
was  bom  in  London,  December  14,  1678.  He 
was  educated  first  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and 
afterwards  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  in  Holland, 
and  in  1706  succeeded  Dr  Singleton  as  pastor 
of  a  congregation  in  his  native  city.  N.'s  first 
work  was  a  History  of  New  England  (1720),  which 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  in  Ainerica. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  published  a  tract,  entitled 
A  Narrative  of  the  Method  and  Success  of  Inoculating 
the  Small-pox  in  New  England  by  Mr  Benjamin 
OoVimm,  which  excited  considerable  attention ;  but 
the  production  on  which  his  reputation  rests  is  his 
History  of  the  Pvntam(i:  vols.  1732—1738),  a  work 


of  great  labour,  and  invaluable  as  a  collection  of 
facts  and  characteristics  both  to  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  though,  of  course,  written  in  the  interest 
of  the  latter.  It  involved  its  author  in  several 
controversies,  which  failing  health  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  prosecute.  N.  died  at  Bath, 
April  4,  1743. 

NEAL,  John,  an  American  author  and  poet,  of 
Scottish  descent,  was  born  at  Falmouth,  now  Port- 
land, Maine,  August  25, 1793.  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  until  disowned,  at  the  age  of  25,  because  he 
faUed  to  live  up  to  the  rule  of  'living  peaceably 
with  all  men.'  With  the  scanty  education  of  a 
New-England  common  school,  he  became  ^  shop- 
boy  at  the  age  of  12 ;  but  learned  and  then  taught 
penmanship  and  drawing.  At  the  age  of  21,  he 
entered  a  haberdashery  trade,  first  in  Boston,  and 
then  in  New  York;  and  a  year  after,  became  a 
wholesale  jobber  in  this  business  at  Baltimore,  in 
partnership  with  another  American  literary  and 
pulpit  celebrity,  John  Pierpont.  They  failed  in 
1816,  and  N.  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
law.  With  the  energy  which  acquired  for  him  the 
sobriquet  of  '  Jehu  O'Cataract,'  affixed  to  his  poem, 
The  Battle  of  Niagara,  he  went  through  the  usual 
seven  years'  law-course  in  one,  besides  studying 
several  languages,  and  writing  for  a  subsistence. 
In  1817,  he  published  Keep  Cool,  a  novel;  the  next 
year,  a  volume  of  poems ;  in  1819,  Otho,  a  five-act 
tragedy  ;  and  in  1823,  four  novels — Seventy-^, 
Logan,  Randolph,  and  Errata.  These  impetuous 
works  were  each  written  in  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty-nine  days.  In  1824,  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  became  a  contributor  to  BlachwoocFs  and 
other  magazines  and  reviews,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  hospitality  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  On 
his  return  to  America,  he  settled  in  his  native 
town,  practised  law,  wrote,  edited  newspapers,  gave 
lectures,  and  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  teach- 
ing boxing, ,  fencing,  and  gymnastics.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are  Brother  Jonathan,  Bachel 
Dyer,  Benffiam's  Morals  and  Legislation,  Authorship, 
Down-easters,  &c.  After  a  long  silence,  devoted  to 
professional  business,  he  published,  in  1854,  One 
Word  More;  and  in  1859,  True  Womanhood.  The 
latter  work,  though  a  novel,  embodies  the  more 
serious  religious  convictions  of  his  later  years.  He 
is  said  to  be  now  engaged  upon  an  autobiography, 
and  a  revision  of  his  voluminous  writings,  which, 
with  glaring  faults  of  haste  and  inexperience,  are 
f  uU  of  genius,  fire,  and  nationality. 

NBANDER,  Johann  August  Wilhblm,  by  far 
the  greatest  of  ecclesiastical  historians,  was  bom  at 
Gottingen,  16th  January  1789,  of  Jewish  parentage. 
His  name  prior  to  baptism  was  David  Mendel.  By 
the  mother's  side,  he  was  related  to  the  eminent 
philosopher  and  philanthropist  Mendelssohn  (q.  v.). 
He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Johanneum 
in  Hamburg,  :ahd  had  for  companions,  Varnhagen 
von  Ense,  Chamisso  the  poet,  Wilhelm  Neumann, 
Noodt,  and  Sieveking.  Already  the  abstract,  lofty, 
and  pure  'genius  of  N.  was  beginning  to  shew 
itself.  Plato  and  Plutarch  were  his  favourite 
classics  as  a  boy;  and  he  was  profoundly  stirred 
by  Schleiermacher's  famous  Discourses  on  Religion 
(1799).  Finally,  in  1806,  he  publicly  renounced 
Judaism,  and  was  baptized,  adopting,  in  allusion  to 
the  religious  change  which  he  had  experienced,  the 
name  of  N.  (Gr.  neos,  new ;  ajier,  a  man),  and 
taking  his  Christian  names  from  several  of  his 
friends.  His  sisters  and  brothers,  and  later  his 
mother  also,  followed  his  example.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Halle,  where  he  studied  theology  with 
wonderful  ardour  and  success  under  Schleiermacher, 
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and  concluded  Ha  academic  course  at  his  native 
town  of  Gottingen,  where  Planck  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation  a3  a  church  historian.  In 
1811,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity as  a  privat-docent ;  in  1812,  he  was  appointed 
there  extraordinary  professor  of  theology;  and  in  the 
following  year,  was  called  to  the  newly  established 
university  of  Berlin  as  Professor  of  Church  History. 
Here  he  laboured  tin  his  death,  July  14,  1850.  K 
enjoyed  immense  celebrity  as  a  lecturer.  Students 
flocked  to  him  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Germany, 
but  from  the  most  distant  Protestant  countries. 
Many  Roman  Catholics,  even,  were  among  his 
auditors,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  great 
preacher  in  Germany  who  is  not  more  or  less 
penetrated  with  his  ideas.  His  character,  religiously 
considered,  is  of  so  noble  a  Christian  type  that  it 
calls  for  special  notice.  Ardently  and  profoundly 
devotional,  sympathetic,  glad-hearted,  profusely 
benevolent,  and  without  a  shadow  of  selfishness 
resting  on  his  soul,  he  inspired  universal  reverence, 
and  was  himself,  by  the  mild  and  attractive  sanctity 
of  his  life,  a  more  powerful  argument  on  behalf  of 
Christianity  than  even  his  writings  themselves. 
Perhaps  no  professor  was  ever  so  much  loved  by 
his  students  as  ISTeander.  He  used  to  give  the 
poorer  ones  tickets  to  his  lectures,  and  to  supply 
them  with  clothes  and  money.  The  greater  portion 
of  what  he  made  by  his  books,  he  bestowed  upon 
missionary,  Bible,  and  other  societies,  and  upon 
hospitals.  As  a  Christian  scholar  and  thinker,  he 
ranks  among  the  first  names  in  modem  times,  and 
is  beheved  to  have  contributed  more  than  any 
other  single  individual  to  the  overthrow,  on  the  one 
side,  of  that  anti-historical  Rationahsm,  and  on  the 
other  of  that  dead  Lutheran  formalism,  from  both 
of  which  the  religious  life  of  Germany  had  so  long 
suffered.  To  the  delineation  of  the  development  of 
historical  Christianity,  he  brings  one  of  the  broadest, 
one  of  the  most  sagacious  (in  regard  to  rehgious 
matters),  one  of  the  most  impartial  yet  generous 
and  sympathetic  intellects.  His  conception  of 
church  history  as  the  record  and  portraiture  of  all 
forms  of  Christian  thought  and  life,  and  the  skill 
with  which,  by  means  of  his  sympathy  with  all  of 
these,  and  his  extraordinary  erudition,  he  elicits, 
in  his  KirchengescMchte,  the  varied  phenomena  of  a 
iStrictly  Christian  nature,  have  placed  him  far  above 
any  of  his  predecessors.  N.'s  works,  in  the  order 
of  time,  are :  Ueber  den  Kaiser  JuUanua  und  sein 
^eitalter  (Leip.  1812) ;  Der  Heil.  Bemhard  und  sein 
ZeitaUer  (Berl.  1813) ;  Genetische  Entwickelung  der 
vornehmsten  Chiostischen  Systeme  (Berl.  1818) ;  Der 
Hdl.  Ghrysostomus  und  die  Kirche,  besonders  des 
■Orients,  in  dessen  ZeitaUer  (2  vols.  Berl.  1821 — 
1822 ;  3d  ed.  1849)  ;  Denkimirdigkeiten  aus  der 
OescMchte  des  Ghristenthums  und  des  Gliristlichen 
Lebens  (3  vols.  Berl.  1822 ;  3d  ed.  1845—1846)  ; 
Antignosticus,  Geist  des  TertuUianus  und  Einleitung 
in  dessen  Schriften  (Berl.  1826) ;  Allgemeine  Geschichte 
der  CAristlicJien  Religion  und  Kirche  (6  vols.  Hamb. 
1825 — 1852) ;  Geschichte  der  Pflanzunci  und  Latung 
der  Kirche  durch  die  Apostel  (2  vols.  Hamb.  1832 — ' 
1833 ;  4th  ed.  1847) ;  Das  Leben  Jesu  Ghristi  in 
seinem  geschichtlichen  ZusammenJiange,  written  as  a 
reply  to  Strauss's  work  (Hamb.  1837 ;  5th  ed.  1853) ; 
Wissenschajilichen  Abhandlungen,  published  by 
Jacobi  (Berl.  1851) ;  Geschichte  der  Christlichen 
Dogmen,  also  published  by  Jacobi  (1856).  The  majo- 
rity of  these  works,  including  the  most  important, 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  form  more 
than  a  dozen  volumes  of  Bohn's  '  Standard  Library.' 

NEAP-TIDES.    See  Tides. 

NEA'ROHUS,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  of 
Alexander    the   Great   in  his    Indian   expedition, 
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327 — 326  B.  c,  was  the  son  of  one  Androtimus,  and 
was  born  in  Crete,  but  settled  in  Amphipolis.  In 
■329  B.  0.,  he  joined  Alexander  in  Baotria  with  a 
body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  when  the  latter 
ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Hydaspes,  N. 
received  the  command  of  it.  He  conducted  it  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
spite  of  great  obstacles,  resulting  partly  from  the 
weather  and  partly  from  the  mutinous  disposition 
of  his  crews.  N.  left  the  Indus  on  the  21st  of 
September  325,  and  arrived  at  Susa,  in  Persia,  in 
February  324,  shortly  after  Alexander  himself,  who 
had  marched  overland.  Fragments  of  his  own 
narrative  of  his  voyage  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Indica  of  Arrian. — See  Dr  Vincent's  Gommerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  Anciemts  in  the  Indian  Seas  (vol.  i. 
pp.  68—77,  Lond.  1807),  and  Geier's  Alexandri 
Magni  Historiarum  Scriptores  (pp.  108 — 150). 

NEATH,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
and  river-port  of  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  South 
Wales,  on  a  navigable  river  of  the  same  name,  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Swansea.  It  is  built  on  the  site 
of  the  Roman  station  Nidum,  and  it  contains  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  burned  in  1231.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  the  imposing  ruias  of  Neath 
Abbey,  described  by  Leland  as  'the  fairest  abbey 
in  all  Wales,'  but  now  sadly  decayed  and  begrimed 
by  the  smoke  and  coal-dust  of  the  public  works  of 
the  district.  There  are  at  N.  several  extensive 
copper  and  tin  works.  Copper,  spelter,  iron  and 
tin  plates,  and  fine  bricks  are  extensively  exported, 
stones  are  quarried,  and  coal  and  culm  are  raised. 
The  trade  of  the  port  has  largely  increased  within 
late  years.    Pop.  (1861)  6810. 

NEB-NEB,  or  NIB-NIB,  the  dried  pods  of 
Acacia  Nilotica,  one  of  the  species  of  Acacia  (q.  v.) 
which  yield  gum-arabic,  and  a  native  of  Africa. 
These  pods  are  much  used  in  Egypt  for  tanning, 
and  have  been  imported  into  Britain.  They  are  two 
or  three  inches  long. 

NEBRA'SK  A,  a  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  lying  in  lat.  40° — 43°  N.,  and 
long.  95° — 110°  W. ;  bounded  N.  by  the  territory 
of  Dakota,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by 
the  Missouri  River  and  its  branch,  the  Niobrara ;  E. 
by  Iowa  and  Missouri,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Missouri  River ;  S.  by  the  state  of  Kansas, 
and  the  territories  of  Colorado  and  Utah ;  and  W. 
by  Utah  and  Washington  territories ;  being  about 
540  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  130  to  200 
from  north  to  south,  having  an  area  estimated 
(American  Almanac,  1863)  at  100,000  square  miles. 
"The  chief  towns  are  Omaha  City,  the  capital,  and 
Nebraska  City,  both  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
each  having  about  2000  of  a  poptrlation.  N.  is  a 
vast  plain  rising  gradually  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  immense  prairies,  the  haunts  of 
vast  herds  of  buffalo,  and  with  fertile  and  well- 
timbered  river-bottoms.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Missouri  on  its  eastern,  and  the  Niobrara  on  the 
northern  boundary,  the  Platte  or  Nebraska,  and 
the  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kansas,  and  their 
branches.  The  Platte  Valley,  running  through  the 
whole  centre  of  the  territory,  is  broad  and  fertile. 
There  are  quarries  of  sandstone,  a  soft  limestone 
which  hardens  on  exposure,  and  thin  beds  of  coal. 
In  the  mountainous  western  region  are  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  cinnabar.  Between  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  eastern  and  central  portion  and 
the  mountains  is  a  great  desert  valley  of  30  by 
90  miles,  300  feet  deep,  full  of  rocky  pinnacles, 
and  rich  in  fossil  remains.  The  climate  is  dry 
and  salubrious,  with  an  abundance  of  clear  sunny 
days.  The  country  produces  wheat,  maize,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  fruits  in  abundance,  while  the  roUing 
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prairies  afford  unequalled  pasturage.  The  Omahas, 
Pawnees,  Otoes,  Sioux,  and  other  wild  tribes  hunt 
over  the  unoccupied  territories,  but  the  immigration 
chiefly  of  Germans  and  Irish  is  progressing  rapidly. 
Erected  as  a  territory  in  1854,  itTiad,  in  1860,  a 
population,  exclusive  of  Indians,  of  28,836. 

NEBRASKA,  or  PLATTE,  a  river  of  Nebraska 
Territory,  United  States  of  America,  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  lat.  42°  ,30'  N.,  long.  109°  W., 
and  flowing  easterly  600  miles  through  the  entire 
territory,  watering  its  great  vaUey,  falls  into  the 
Missouri. 

NBBTJCHADNE'ZZAE.    See  Babylon. 

NB'BTJLjE,  a  name  given  to  indistinct  patches 
of  light  in  the  heavens,  which  were  at  one  time 
supposed  to  proceed  from  aggregations  of  rarely 
distributed  matter  belonging  to  distant  worlds  in 
the  course  of  formation.  By  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  telescopes  in  power  and  distinctness,  these 
nebuls  have,  one  after  another,  become  resolved 
into  clusters  of  distinct  stars,  and  it  is  now  generally 
supposed  that  such  a  resolution  of  aU  nebulse  which 
have  been  observed  is  only  limited  by  the  power 
of  the  telescope.  It  is  probable  that  the  group  of 
stars  with  which  our  system  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded, and  which  forms  to  our  eyes  the  galaxy 
which  studs  the  firmament,  would,  if  looked  upon 
from  the  immeasurable  distances  at  which  these 
so-caUed  nebulae  are  situated,  itself  assume  the 
appearance  of  such  a  nebula ;  and  that  in  the 
intervals  there  exist  spaces  as  void  of  starry  worlds 
as  these  are  comparatively  full  of  them.  See  Staes. 
Some  nebulae  are  of  a  round  form,  presenting  a  gra- 
dual condensation  towards  the  centre ;  others  consist 
of  one  star  sxirrounded  by  a  nebulous  haze ;  while 
a  third  class  present  just  the  same  appearance  as 
would  be  exhibited  by  the  i  solar  system,  if  seen 
from  a  point  immensely  distant.  These  and  other 
phenomena  suggested  to  Laplace  the  idea,  after- 
wards developed  into  a  theory,  and  known  as  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  that  these  nebulse  were  systems 
in  process  of  formation ;  the  first  stage  presenting  an 
agglomeration  of  nebulous  matter  of  uniform  density, 
which,  in  the  second  stage,  shewed  a  tendency  to 
gradual  condensation  towards  the  centre ;  and, 
finally,  the  nebulous  matter  round  the  now-formed 
centre  of  the  system,  separated  itself  into  distinct 
portions,  each  portion  becoming  condensed  into  a 
planet.  The  same  opinion  regarding  the  formation 
of  planets  from  nebuSe  was  put  forward  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  1811 ;  but  the  subsequent  discoveries 
made  by  Lord  Eosse  have  shewn  the  fallacy  of  this 
theory,  by  proving  that  the  nebulse  upon  which  the 
hypothesis  was  founded,  were  really  clusters  of 
stars  like  other  nebulae. 

NE'BULY,  one  of  the  partition  lines  in  Heraldry, 

^.^^    ^^^    ^.^  which  runs  out  and  in, 

"^    ^(^    ^l    C    )    \(^   in   a  form    supposed  to 

^^'^  —  represent     the     uneven 

Nebuly.  edges  of  clouds. 

NE'CBSSARIES.     See  Kit. 

NBCE'SSITY.  This  word  occurs  in  connection 
with  two  different  philosophical  subjects,  namely, 
the  freedom  of  the  wiU  (see  Fbbb-will),  and  the 
nature  of  our  belief  in  fundamental  truths,  such  as 
the  axioms  of  mathematics,  the  law  of  causation,  and 
the  reality  of  a  material  world.  It  is  alleged  by 
some  philosophers,  that  the  truths  held  by  us  as 
most  certain  are  the  result  of  experience,  and  that 
the  degree  of  certainty  is  but  a  measure  of  the 
universality  of  the  experience.  Others  contend  that 
such  first  principles  as  the  axioms  of  mathematics 
are  not  only  true,  but  necessarily  true ;  we  not  only 
do  believe  them,  but  we  miist  believe  them.    Such 


necessity,  it  is  argued,  cannot  come  from  mere 
experience,  and  therefore  implies  an  innate  or 
intuitive  source.  Hence  the  theory  of  necessary 
truth  is  only  another  name  for  the  theory  of 
instinctive  or  intuitive  truth. 

Necessity  is  a  word  too  vague  in  its  signification 
to  serve  as  a  leading  term  in  philosophy.  There  are 
several  meanings  attaching  to  it,  which  should  be 
clearly  set  forth  before  entering  on  the  discussion 
of  such  questions  as  those  above  mentioned. 

1.  Necessity,  in  the  first  place,  means  that  one 
fact  or  statement  is  implied  in  another.  Thus,  if 
we  say  that  all  the  apostles  were  Jews,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  Peter  was  a  Jew ;  this  is  not  a  new 
fact,  but  merely  a  re-assertion  of  a  portion  of  the 
same  fact.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  affirm  a  thing 
in  one  form,  and  then  deny  the  same  thing  when 
expressed  in  a  different  form.  If  we  say  this  room 
is  hot,  it  is  repeating  the  assertion  in  another  way, 
to  say  that  it  is  not  cold.  These  truths  follow  by 
necessary  inference.  Hence  the  general  axiom  of  the 
syllogism,  that  what  is  true  of  a  whole  class  must 
be  true  of  each  individual,  is  a  necessary  truth  in 
this  sense.  In  affirming  such  a  truth,  we  merely 
declare  that  we  shall  be  consistent,  and  that  when 
we  have  affirmed  a,  proposition  in  company  with 
other  propositions,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  it 
when  taken  apart  from  the  others.  This  kind  of 
necessity  is  sometimes  called  Logical  necessity,  and 
sometimes  Mathematical  necessity.  We  might  caU 
it  Deductive  necessity,  or  necessity  by  Implication. 

2.  A  second  meaning  is  Inductive  certainty;  or 
the  certainty  that  arises  from  a  well-grounded 
experience.  That  lead  will  sink  in  water;  that 
animals  need  food  and  air  in  order  to  live;  that 
warmth  promotes  vegetation ;  are  truths  that  we 
call  necessary,  in  the  sense  of  being  so  certain  -that 
we  may  always  count  upon  them.  We  presume 
with  the  highest  confidence,  that  an  unsupported 
body  wiU  fall  to  the  ground,  not  because  the  fact 
df  falling  is  implied  in  the  fact  of  matter,  but 
because  nature  has  uniformly  conjoined  the  two 
facts.  We  can  speak  even  of  moral  necessity;  by 
which  we  mean  only  uniform  sequence  and  con- 
sequent certainty.  When  we  declare  that  children, 
whose  education  has  been  neglected,  must  fall  into 
evil  courses,  we  declare  what  experience  has  shewn 
us  will  happen  in  relation  to  the  human  mind. 

3.  When  necessity  means  neither  deductive  impli- 
cation, nor  inductive  certainty,  it  refers  us  to  a 
peculiar  test  supposed  to  apply  to  the  truths  in 
dispute — namely,  the  inconceivableness  of  their 
opposite.  It  is  said  that,  not  only  can  we  not 
ielieve  in  the  opposite  of  the  axiom,  that '  the  sums 
of  equals  are  equal,'  but  we  cannot  even  conceive, 
imagine,  or  picture  to  ourselves  the  opposite  of  it. 
This  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  contradiction  of 
any  statement,  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  peculiarly 
cogent  circumstance  in  its  favour.  It  distinguishes 
the  axiomatic  first  principles  from  the  truths  of 
inductive  science,  these  having,  it  is  said,  an  inferior 
order  of  certainty.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  however, 
that  men's  power  of  conceiving  is  somuch  affected  by 
their  education  and  habits,  that  many  things,  whose 
opposites  were  at  one  time  inconceivable,  liave  since 
been  found  to  be  false.  For  example,  the  notion 
that  men  could  live  at  the  antipodes  was  once 
reckoned  inconceivable,  and  we  now  know  it  to  be 
a  fact.  An  unvarying  association  will  often  produce 
a  disability  to  conceive  anything  different. 

In  commencing  a  discussion  as  to  the  necessary 
character  of  any  truth,  the  disputants  should  agree 
beforehand  which  of  the  three  meanings  they  intend. 
In  the  controversy  on  the  Mathematical  axioms, 
maintained  between  Dr  Whewell  on  the  one  hand' 
and  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  on  the 
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other,  the  third  meaning  is  more  particularly 
involved.  The  doctrine  of  Inconceivability,  as  the 
test  of  truth,  has  been  put  forward  by  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer,  under  the  title  of  the  Universal  Postulate 
{Principles  of  Psychology,  Part  I.). 

NE'CHBS,  a  river  of  Texas,  TJ.  S.,  rises  in  the 
central  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  and  flows  south 
by  east,  200  miles,  into  Sabine  Bay,  where  its 
waters,  with  those  of  the  Sabine  River,  find  their 
way,  by  Sabine  Pass,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

NB'CKAR,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  principal  river  of  Wurtemberg,  rises 
near  to  the  source  of  the  Danube,  on  the  eastern 
decUvity  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  close  to  the 
village  of  Schweningen.  It  has  a  winding  p ourse  of 
240  miles,  first  north-east  to  its  junction  with  the 
Ms,  then  north  to  its  junction  with  the  Jaxt,  and 
finally  north-west  to  Mannheim,  where  it  joins  the 
Rhine.  The  principal  jilaces  on  its  banks  are 
Tubingen,  Heilbronn,  Heidelberg,  and  Maimheim. 
Its  course,  leading  first  through  a  deep  and  narrow 
dale,  leads  afterwards  through  a  succession  of  wide 
and  fertile  tracts,  enclosed  by  soft  vine-clad  hills. 
The  scenery  of  its  banks  is,  in  general,  very 
ibeautiful,  and  in  many  places  highly  romantic. 
I'rom  Cannstadt,  about  midway  in  its  course,  the 
N.  is  navigable ;  steamers  ply  regularly  to  Heidel- 
berg. Good  wines  are  grown  on  its  banks.  Chief 
affluents,  on  the  left,  the  Enz ;  on  the  right,  the 
Eils  Rems,  the  Kocher,  and  the  Jaxt. 

NECKBR,  Jacques,  a  famous  financier  and 
minister  of  France,  was  born,  30th  September  1732, 
at  Geneva,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Branden- 
burg, but  of  Anglo-Irish  descent,  was  professor  of 
German  law.  He  became  a  banker  in  Paris,  and 
acquired  a  large  fortune  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  After  retiring  from  business,  he  became  the 
Tepresentative  of  his,  native  city  at  the  French 
•court ;  and  also  acquired  a  high  but  not  exactly  a 
solid  reputation  by  his  jiublioationa  on  political 
economy  and  finance,  particularly  his  Essai  sur  la 
Legislation  et  le  Commerce  de  Grains  (Par.  1775).  In 
this  essay  he  appears  as  the  opponent  of  the  wise 
Turgot's  liberal  measures  in  regard  to  the  trafiio  in 
grain,  and  claims  for  the  state  the  right  of  fixing'its 
price,  and  if  it  thinks  it  necessary,  of  prohibiting  its 
exportation.  On  the  removal  of  Turgot  from  office 
in  June  1776,,  N.  was  called  to  assist  in  financial 
affairs,  and  after  the  brief  administration  of  Clugny, 
he  was  made  General  Director  of  Finances  in  June 
1777.  N.  could  not  conceal  his  elation.  This  was 
his  weak  point.  He  had  all  the  vanity,  egotism, 
and  love  of  show  that  marked  his  brilliant  but 
superficial  daughter.  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  f  American 
war,  but  in  restoring  to  some  degree  of  order  the 
general  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  though 
mainly  by  the  perilous  expedient  of  borrowing, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  owing  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  his 
financial  dexterity.  Some  years  he  borrowed  as 
much  as  490  millions  of  francs.  His  Protestantism, 
however,  and  some  retrenchments  which  he  made 
in  the  royal  household,  with  his  publication  on  the 
financial  affairs  of  France  [Compte  Rendu,  which 
produced  an  immense  sensation),  made  him  an 
object  of  great  dislike  to  the  queen  and  court,'  and 
on  12th  May  1781  he  was  suddenly  dismissed.  He 
retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  visited,  from 
motives  of  sympathy  and  respect,  by  the  highest 
personages  in  the  realm,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres,  the  Prince  of 
Beauvau,  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  Margchal  de 
Rioheheu,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  &c.  but 
returned  to  Paris  in  1787,  from  which  he  was  soon 
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banished  on  account  of  an  attack  which  he  pub- 
lished on  the  financial  management  of  the  reckless 
and  ignorant  Calonne.  In  the  financial  and  political 
crisis,  however,  which  followed  upon  the  financial 
administration  of  Lomgnie  de  Brienne,  Louis  XVI. 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  calling  N.  in 
November  1788  to  the  office  of  Comptroller  General 
of  Finances  and  Minister  of  State.  N.  recom- 
mended the  calling'  of  the  States  General,  and 
thereby  acquired  the  greatest  popularity.  He 
failed,  however,  in  the  difficulties  which  ensued, 
having  no  capacity  for  political  affairs  in  other  than 
their  mere  financial  aspects.  'When  the  court,  on 
23d  June  1789,  determined  upon  nullifying  the 
resolution  of  the  third  estate,  N.  hesitated,  and  the 
king  therefore  dismissed  him  on  11th  July,  and 
required  him  to  leave  the  French  dominions 
immediately.  He  obeyed,  but  the  disturbances  of 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  July  (on  the  last  of  which 
days  the  BastiUe  was  taken)  were  the  result  of 
his  dismissal,  and  the  king  was  under  the  necessity 
of  recalling  him.  He  now  allied  himself  with 
Moimier  and  other  ministers  for  the  introduction 
of  a  constitution  like  that  of  Britain,  with  two 
chambers  or  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  this  caused 
a  great  diminution  of  his  popularity,  and  he  was 
imable  to  contend  in  debate  with  Mirabeau  and 
other  great  leaders  of  the  National  Assembly.  On 
the  rejection  by  the  assembly  of  his  scheme  of  a 
loan,  and  the  adoption  instead  of  it  of  Mirabeau'a 
scheme  of  assignats,  he  resigned  his  office  in  Sep- 
tember 1790,  and  retired  to  his  estate  of  Coppet, 
near  Geneva,  where  he  died,  9th  April  1804. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published 
several  on  political  and  on  religious  subjects,  par- 
ticularly a  work  on  the  French  Revolution  (4  vols. 
Par.  1796),  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
His  daughter  was  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael. 

NECK-MOULDING.  A  moulding  at  the 
junction  of  the  capital  and  shaft  of  a  column.  The 
plain  space  between  ;the  astragal  of  the  shaft  and 
the  mouldings  of  the  cap  of  the  Roman  Doric  order 
is'caUed  the  neck. 

NB'CROMANCY  (Gr.  nehros,  dead,  and  manteia, 
divination),  a  mode  of  divination  by  the  conjuring 
up  of  _the  dead  to  question  them  concerning  the 
future.  It  originated  in  the  east,  and  in  times  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  is  condemned  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  the  story  of  the  witch  of 
Endor  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  it,  which 
has  not  a  little  perplexed  interpreters  of  Scripture. 
The  eleventh  book  of  Homer's  Odyssey  bears  the 
title  of  Nix^O|i«a»T£/oi,  and  in  it  the  shade  of  Tiresias 
is  represented  as  brought  up  and  consulted  by 
Ulysses.  In  most  parts  of  Greece,  necromancy 
was  practised  by  priests  or  consecrated  persons  in 
the  temples ;  in  Thessaly,  it  was  the  profession  of 
a  distinct  class  of  persons  called  Psychagogoi 
('Evokers  of  Spirits').  The  practice  of  it  in  that' 
country  was  ultimately  connected  with  many 
horrid  rites,  in  which  human  blood,  halt-burned 
portions  of  bodies  from  funeral  piles,  the  immature 
foetus  out  out  of  the  womb,  &c.,  were  employed,  and 
sometimes  human  beings  were  slain,  that  their 
spirits  might  be  consulted  ere  they  finally  passed 
into  the  lower  world.  The  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity under  Constantino  caused  necromancy  to  be 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  church.  There  are 
evident  traces  of  necromancy  in  some  of  the  older 
Norse  and  Teutonic  poems.  The  medieval  belief  in 
the  evocation  of  spirits  belongs  rather  |to  sorcery 
than  to  necromancy.  See  Peucer's  Commentarius 
de  Prcecipuis  Divinationum  Oeneribus  (Zerbst,  1591). 

NEORO'PHILISM,  an  unnatural  and  revolting 
love  or  appetite  for  the  dead  which  has  manifested 
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itself  in  various  ways.  Oonaorting  or  living  with 
the  dead  has  been  ohaerved  as  a  characteristic  of 
melancholia.  Individuals  have  inhabited  grave- 
yards, preferring  the  ^proximity  and  association  of 
■corpses  with  which  they  had  no  tie,  to  the  cheer- 
fulness and  comforts  of  home ;  and  there  is  recorded 
one  notorious  case,  in  which  a  gentleman,  although 
on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  while  aJive,  carried 
her  body  with  him  through  India,  scandalising 
the  natives,  and  outraging  the  feelings  of  all,  by 
placing  the  ooflSn  under  his  bed.  This  hideous 
tendency  may  enter  into  certain  developments  of 
caimlbalism,  where  the  feast  is  celebrated  |  in 
memory  of  a  departed  friend,  rather  than  in 
triumph  over  a  slain  foe.  It  is  affirmed  that  there 
were  anthropophagous  epidemics  in  1436  and  1500 ; 
■and  the  history  of  vampirism  connects  that  delusion 
with  the  moral  perversion  now  described.  Patients 
in  asylums,  especially  in  continental  asylums,  are 
still  often  encountered  who  bemoan  the  crime  of 
having  devoured  the,  dead,  and  violated  charnel- 
houses.  The  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of 
necrophilism  is  where  individuals,  not  in  fancy  but 
in  reality,  have  exhumed  corpses,  to  see  them,  to 
Mss  them,  to  carry  them  away  to  their  own 
homes,  or  to  mutUate  and  tear  them  to  pieces.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  so  far  as  such  cases  have 
been  observed  in  this  country,  they  have  been 
confined  to  communities  living  in  remote  places, 
■of  rude  and  unenlightened  character,  and  cherishing 
the  superstitious  of  ages  and  states  of  society  with 
which  they  have  no  other  connection,  and  of  which 
they  have  almost  lost  the  recollection. — Annales, 
Medico- Psydhohgiques,  t.  viii.  p.  472. 

NBOEO'POLIS,  a  Greek  term,  meaning  the  city 
of  the  dead,  and  applied  to  the  cemeteries  in  the 
vicinity  of.  ancient  cities.  "It  occurs  in  classical 
■antiquity  orly'as  applied  to  a  suburb  of  Alexandria, 
lying  to  the  west  of  that  city,  having  many  shops 
and  gardens  and  places  suitable  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead.  The  corpses  were  received  and  embalmed 
in  it.  Here  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies, 
applied  the  asp  to  her  breast,  to  avoid  ttie  igno- 
miny of  being  led  in  triumph  by  Augustus.  The 
site  of  the  necropolis  of  ancient  Alexandria  seems 
to  have  been  where  are  now  the  catacombs,  con- 
sisting of  galleries  and  tombs  hoUowed  out  of 
the  soft  calcareous''  stone  of  which  the  city  is 
built,  and  lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  city.  The 
term  necropolis  is  now,  however,  used  iu  a  much  more 
■extended  sense,  and  applied  to  aU  the  cemeteries  of 
the  ancient  world.  These  consisted  either  of  tombs, 
constructed  in  the  shape  of  houses  and  temples,  and 
arranged  in  streets,  like  a  city  of  the  dead ;  or  else 
of  chambers  hoUowed  in  the  rock,  and  ornamented 
with  fajades,  to  imitate  houses  and  temples.  Such 
cemeteries  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  edlvm- 
haria,  or  subterraneous  chambers  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  their  urns  were  deposited;  or  the  rows  of 
tombs  along  the  Via  Appia;  or  the  cemeteries  of  the 
Christians,  whose  bodies  were  deposited  in  the 
groimd.  The  most  remarkable  necropolises  are 
that  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  situated  at  a  place  called 
Gournah,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  capable  of 
holding  3000  persons,  and  which  it  is  calculated 
must  at  least  have  contained  5000  mummies  j  those 
of  El-Kab  or  Eileithyia;  of  Beni-Hassan,  or  the 
Specs  Artemidos;  and  of  Madfun  or;Abydos;  of 
Siwah  or  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  See  Oasis.  In 
Africa,  the  necropolis  of  Cyrene  is  also  extensive ; 
and  those  of  Vulci,  Corneto,  Tarquinii,  and  Capua - 
are  distinguished  for  their  painted  tombs  (see 
Tomb),  and  the  numerous  vases  and  other  objects  of 
ancient  art  which  have  been  exhumed  from  them. 
Large  necropolises  have  also  been  found  in  Lycia, 
Sicify,  and  elsewhere. 


Strabo,  xviii.  p.  795—799 ;  Plutarch,  vit  Anton ; 
Letroime,  Jcmmal  des  Savans,  1828,  p.  103 ;  Dennis, 
Cities  and  Oemeteriea  ofEtrwna,  i.  412,  i.  276 — 358. 

NBCRO'SIS  (Gr.  vMhros,  dead)  is  a  term  employed 
to  denote  the  death  or  mortification  of  bone,  but 
often  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  the  sluift  of 
a  long  bone  dies,  either  directly  from  injury  or  from 
violent  inflammation,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  layer  of 
new  bone;  the  death  of  a  thin  superficial  layer, 
which  is  not  enclosed  in  a  shell  of  new  bone, 
being  usually  termed  exfoliation. 

The  bones  of  the  lower  extremity — ^the  femur  and 
tibia — are  those  which  are  most  frequently  affected 
by  necrosis.  The  lo-wer  jaw  is,  however,  extremely 
often  affected  by  it,  in  persons  engaged  in 
making  lucifer-matohes ;  the  disease  being  set  up 
by  the  pernicious  action  of  the  vapour  of  phos- 
phorus. The  dead  bone,  known  as  the  sequestrum, 
generally  consists  of  the  circumference  of  the  shaft 
only,  and  not  of  the  interior,  and  the  inside  of  the 
dead  portion  presents  a  rough  appearance,  as  if 
worm-eaten,  H  the  membrane  investing  the  bone 
(the'periosteum)  remain  healthy,  it  deposits  lymph, 
which  speedily  ossifies,  forming  a  shell  of  healthy 
bone,  which  completely  invests  the  dead  portion. 

The  essential  point  in  the  treatment  is  the 
removal  of  the  seguestnim,  which  is  too  purely  a 
surgical  operation  to  be  described  in  these  pages. 

NB'CTAE,  the  name  given  by  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Pindar,  and  the  Greek  poets  generally,  and  by  the 
Romans,  to  the  beverage  of  the  gods,  their  food 
beiug  called  Ambrosia  (q.  v.).  But  Sappho  and 
Alcman  make  nectar  the  food  of  the  gods,  and 
ambrosia  their  drink.  Homer  describes  nectar  as 
resembling  red  wine,  and  represents  its  continued 
use  as  causing  immortality.  By  the  later  poets, 
nectar  and  ambrosia  are  represented  as  of  most 
delicious  odour;  and  sprinkling  with  nectar,  or 
anointing  with  ambrosia,  is  spoken  of  as  conferring 
perpetual  youth,  and  they  are  assumed  as  the 
symbols  of  everything  most  delightful  to  the  taste. 

NE'CTABINE.    See  Peach. 

NB'CTAEY,  in'Botany,  an  organ  in  the  flowers 
of ,  many  phanerogamous  plants,  devoted  either  to 
the  secretion  or  the  reception  of  honey.  Of  the 
former  kind  are  nectariferous  glands,  scales,  .and 
pores;  of  the  latter,  tubes,  cavities,  &c.  But  the 
term  was  for  a  long  time  very  vaguely  employed  by 
botanists,  and  seemed  to  be  found  convenient  for 
the  designation  of  any  part  of  a  flower  for  which  no 
other  [name  was  known.  Thus  amongst  the  parts 
called  nectaries  by  the  older  botanists,  may  be  found 
those  now  called  Diso  (q.  v.),  and  that  which  bears 
the  name  of  Oorona  (q.  v.). 

NEBDFIRB  (Ger.  nothfmer ;  allied  to  Sw. 
gnida,  to  rub;  Eng.  hnead),  fire  obtained  by  .the 
friction  of  wood  upon  wood,  or  the  friction  of  a 
rope  on  a  stake  of  wood,  to  which  a  widespread 
superstition  assigns  peculiar  virtues.  With  varieties 
of  detail,  the  practice  of  raising  needfire  in  cases ',of 
calamity,  particularly  of  disease  among  cattle,  has 
been  found  to  exist  among  most  nations  of  the 
Indo-European  race.  It  has  been  supposed  effectual 
to  defeat  the  sorcery  to  which  the  disease  is  assigned. 
When  the  incantation  is  taking  place,  all  the_  fires 
in  the  neighbourhood  must  be  extinguished,  and 
they  have  all  to  be  relighted  from  the  sacred  spark. 
In  various  parts  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the 
raising  of  needfire  was  practised  not  long  ago,  and  it 
is  perhaps  stfil  had  recourse  to  iu  some  very  remote 
locaUties.  The  sacrifice  of  a  heifer  was  thought 
necessary  to  insure  its  efficiency.  The  ways  of 
obtaining  fire  from  wood  have  been  various;  one 
is  by  an  apparatus  which  has  been  called  the  '  iire- 
chum,'  a  cylinder  turning  on  a  pivot,  and  furnished 
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■vdtli  spokes,  by  means  of  wMch  it  ia  made  to  revolve 
verysrapidly,  and  fire  is  generated  by  the  friction. 
Fire  struck  from  metal  has  been  supposed  not  to 
possess  the  same  virtue,  and  in  some  instances  the 
persons  who  performed'the  ceremony  were  required 
to  divest  themselves  of  any  metal  which  might  be 
about  them.  In  its  origin,  the  fire-churn  was  con- 
sidered a  model, of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  fires 
of  heaven  were  daily  rekindled.  It  is  still  in  daily 
use  in  the  temples  of  the  Hindus.  The  same  super- 
stition was  doubtless  the  origin  of  the  story  of 
Prometheus  (q.  v.).  See  Grimm's  Deutsche  Mytho- 
logie;  Supplement  to  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary. 

STEBDLES  are  instruments  of  metal,  or  other 
material,  for  the  purpose  of  carryiug  the  thread 
in  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting,  netting,  and  other 
similar  operations.  They  are  generally  made  of 
metal,  but  bone,  ivory,  and  wood  are  also  used ;  for 
ordinary  needle- work,  called  sewing,  they  are  made 
of  fine  steel,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  for  other  kiuds  of  work,  they  are  often 
much  larger  and  diflFerently  formed,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Needle-making  is  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dustrial art,  and  it  has  of  late  years  attained  to 
extraordiuary  perfection.  Small  bars  of  steel, 
not  thicker  than  a  good-sized  bristle,  can  be  made 
perfectly  round,  pointed  at  one  end  with  wonderful 
accuracy,  pierced  at  the  other  end  with  an  oval  hole, 
the  sides  of  which  are  so  smoothly  rounded  that 
there  is  no  friction  upon  the  thread,  and  the 
whole  of  each  instrument,  not  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  beautifully  polished,  and  sold  at  less 
than  a  shilling  per  hundred,  notwithstanding  that  a 
large  part  of  the  operations  required  in  their  manu- 
facture are  manual.  The  first  operation,  after  the 
wire  has  been  selected,  and  its  thickness  accurately 

fauged,  is  to  cut  it  into  eight-feet  lengths;  this  is 
one  by  winding  it  in  a  coil  of  16  feet  circum- 
ference, and  then  cutting  this  coil  into  exact  halves 
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with  powerful  cutting  shears.  The  coiling  of  the 
wire  is  so  managed,  that  there  are  100  pieces  in  each 
half  when  cut ;  the  bundles  of  100  wires  are  again 
cut  into  the  necessary  lengths  for  two  neemes; 
and  so  well  arranged  are  the  cutting  shears,  that  a 
man  can  easily  cut  enough  for  1,000,000  needles 
in  a  day  of  12  hours.  The  pieces  cut  from  a  coil, 
although  now  reduced  to  the  length  of  two  smaU 
needles,  are  nevertheless  somewhat  curved;  they  are 
therefore  collected  into  bundles  of  about  6000,  and 
placed  in  two  iron  rings,  which  hold  them  loosely 
together,  as  in  fig.  1 ;  they  are  then  slightly  softened 

by  firing,  and  are 
laid   on   an   iron 
plate    or    bench, 
Fig.  2.  and   are    pressed 

with  a  small 
curved  bar  (fig.  2)  in  two  or  three  positions,  by 
which  the  operator  manages  to  make  them  all 
perfectly  straight.  They  are  now  taken  to  the 
grinder,  who  sits  in  front  of  his  grindstone  upon 
a  seat  which  is  hollow,  and  forms  an  air-shaft 
open  towards  the  stone ;  through  this  a  blast  of  air 
is  forced  when  the  wheel  is  in  motion,  which 
carries  away  from  the  grinder  every  particle  of  the 
subtle  dust  from  the  needle  points  and  the  stone. 
Before  this  humane  invention,  which  has  rendered 
the  operation  quite  innocuous,  the  loss  of  life  in  this 
manufacture  was  more  serious  than  in  any  other 
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industrial  occupation.  The  operator,  with  great  tact, 
holds  about  25  of  the  wires,  by  means  of  his  thumb, 
pressed  against  the  inside  of  his  fingers,  the  wires, 
which  are  held  straight  and  applied  to  the  grind- 
stone, being  dexterously  turned  round  on  the  inside 
of  the  hand  by  means  of  the  thumb,  until  they  are 
ground  sharp  at  one  end;  they  are  then  reversed, 
and  the  other  ends  are  similarly  sharpened  (fig.  3). 
They  are  next  taken  to  the  impressmg  machine, 
which  in  principle  consists  of  a  weight  hanging 
to  a  block,  which  is  raised  by  the  hand  and  let 
fall  at  pleasure ;  the  wires  are  placed  in  succession 
under  this,  so  that  the  falling  weight  strikes  each 
wire  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  there  flattens  it, 
as  in  fig.  4.    The  hardening  of  the  flattened  part  by 


Kgs.  3,  4,  5,  6. 

the  blow  is  removed  in  the  annealing  oven,  and  the 
holes  are  next  punched,  two  in  each  flattened 
portion,  as  in  fig.  5.  These  are  either  done  by 
hand-punches  worked  by  children,  who  acquire 
great  nicety  in  the  operation,  or  by  a  machine  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  impressing  machine ;  this  not 
only  punches  the  two  holes,  but  also  forms  a  small 
cross-cut  between  them  (as  seen  in  fig.  5),  which 
is  otherwise  made-  by  a  file.  At  this  cross-cut  the 
wire  is  broken  in  two,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as 
two  rudely-formed  needles  (fig.  6),  each  having  a 
flattened  and  pierced  head,  as  shewn  in  fig.  7.  A 
number  of  these  are  now  threaded  (spitted)-  on  a  thin 
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wire,  as  in  fig.  8,  and  are  placed  in  a  vice,  which  holds 
them  firm  and  straight,  so  that  the  workman  can 
file  the  heads  on  the  top  and  sides,  so  as  to  remove 
all  the  burred  edge  outside  the  dotted  lines  in 
fig.  7.  The  next  process  is  oil  tempering,  for  which 
they  are  made  hot,  and  immersed  in  sufiicient 
oU  to  coat  them  thoroughly;  the  oil  is  then 
burned  off,  an  operation  which  renders  the  needles 
brittle.  They  are  then  weighed  out  into  lots  of 
about  500,000  each,  and  after  being  shaken  so  that 
they  lie  side  by  side,  they  are  laid  on  a  square  piece 


Kg.  9. 

of  strong  canvas,  and  a  quantity  of  sand  and  emery- 
powder  being  mixed  with  them,  they  are  corded  up 
very  securely  into   a  long  roll  (fig.   9),  from  18 
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inches  to  2  feet  in  length.  A  number  of  these 
rolls  or  bundles  are  placed  on  a  movable  wooden 
slab,  in  the  scouring  machine,  and  over  them  is 
placed  another  heavily  weighted  slab.  The  action  of 
the  machine,  of  which  these  slabs  form  part,  is  to 
move  them  backwards  and  forwards  in  opposite 
directions,  the  bundles  of  needles  acting  as  roUers, 
the  pressure  upon  which  works  the  enclosed  needles, 
sand,  &c.  together,  so  that  after  eight  to  ten  hours, 
which  this  operation  occupies,  instead  of  the  blackened 
appearance  they  had  when  it  commenced,  they  are 
white  and  silvery-lookinjg.  They  are  now  removed  to 
an  exactly  similar  machine,  where  they  are  polished. 
Here  they  are  separated  from  the  sand  and  emery, 
and  are  removed  to  other  canvas  squares ;  and  when 
mixed  up  with  a  paste  of  putty-powder  and  oil, 
are  again  corded  up,  and  made  to  roll  backwards  and 
forwards  under  the  weighted  wooden  slab  of  the 
polishing  machine  for  four  hours  more.  The  next 
process  is  to  remove  them  from  the  canvas,  and 
agitate  them  in  a  vessel  with  soft-soap  and  water, 
to  remove  the  oil  and  putty-powder,  and  next  to 
dry  them  in  ash-wood  saw-dust.  They  are  now 
highly  polished  and  weU  tempered,  but  not  all  of 
exactly  the  same  length,  nor  are  the  eyes  perfect ; 
they  are  therefore  passed  to  a  person  who,  by  nice 
management  of  a  small  gauge,  sorts  them  very 
qniokly  into  certain  lengths  (exenmg),  and  arranges 
them  all  in  one  direction  (heading).  They  then 
pass  on  to  be  drilled,  an  operation  requiring  great 
nicety,  as  the  small  oval  holes  have  to  be  so 
pohshed  all  round,  as  not  to  cause  any  friction  on 
the  thread  in  sewing  with  them ;  a  clever  workman 
will  drill  and  polish  the  holes  of  70,000  needles  per 
week.  The  needle  is  now  practically  .finished,  but 
many  minor  operations  are  considered  necessary  to 
produce  high-hnish;  these  we  purposely  omit,  to 
avoid  complicating  our  description.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  little  instrument,  which 
costs  so  much  labour  for  its  formation,  has  by  these 
operations  acquired  immense  value.  The  wire  of 
which  the  ordinary-sized  needles  are  made  is  so 
thin,  that  5J  pounds  go  to  form  74,000  needles. 
Of  ordinarily  sized  needles,  2J  mUhons  weigh  3  cwt., 
and  are  worth  rather  more  than  £200,  although  the 
steel  wire  of  which  they  were  made  was  only  worth 
£14  at  the  commencement  of  the  maniuaoture. 
English-made  needles  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  are  chiefly  made  in  Eedditoh  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county  of 
Worcester,  this  manufacture  employs  a  large  number 
of  persons. 

NEEM-TKEE.    See  MEUAcaa:. 

NEE'RWINDBN,  a  small  village  of  Belgium,  in 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  province  of  Liege,  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  victory  gained  by 
the  French  under  Luxembourg  over  the  English 
under  William  IIL  (29th  July  1693) ;  and  also  for 
the  defeat  of  the  French  under  Dumouriez  by  the 
allies  under  the  Prince  of  Coburg  (18th  March  1793). 

NE  EXEAT  EEGNO  is  the  title  of  a  writ  issued 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  prevent  an  individual 
leaving  the  kingdom,  unless  he  gives  security  to 
abide  a  decree  of  that  court.  The  writ  was  origin- 
ally resorted  to  in  cases  of  attempts  against  the 
safety  of  the  state,  but  is  now  issued  in  cases 
where  an  equitable  debt  or  demand  is  sought  to  be 
substantiated  by  a  bill  or  proceeding  in  Chancery. 
The  writ  is  only  granted  where  the  party  usually 
resides  within  the  iuriadiotion.  It  resembles  the 
process  which  is  known  in  the  common-law  courts 
as  arresting  and  holding  to  bail,  and  in  Scotland  as 
arresting  a  person  in  meditatione  fugce. 

NE'GATIVE,  in  Photography,  is  that  kind  of 
photographic  picture  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows 


of  the  natural  object  are  transposed ;  the  high  lights 
being  black,  and  the  deep  shadows  transparent,  or 
nearly  so.  Negatives  are  taken  on  glass  and  paper 
by  various  processes,  and  should  indicate  with 
extreme  delicacy,  and  in  reverse  order,  the  various 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  which  occur  in  a  land- 
scape or  portrait.  A  negative  differs  from  a  positive 
inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  case  it  is  required  to 
produce  a  deposit  of  pure  metallic  silver  to  be  viewed 
by  reflected  light ;  while  in  the  latter,  density  to 
transmitted  light  is  the  chief  desideratum;  accord- 
ingly inorganic  reducing  and  retarding  agents  are 
employed  m  the  development,  of  a  positive,  while 
those  of  organic  origin  are  used  in  the  production  of 
a  negative.  Adopting  the  collodion  process  (which 
has  almost  completely  replaced  every  other)  as  a  type 
of  the  rest,  the  conditions  best  adapted  for  securing 
a  good  negative  may  be  briefly  indicated,  leaving  it 
to  the  reader  to  apply  the  principles  involved  to  any 
process  he  may  desire  to  practise. 

The  possession  of  a  good  lens  and  camera  being 
taken  for  granted,  and  favourable  conditions  of 
well-directed  light  being  secured,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  to  establish  a  proper  and  harmonious 
relation  between  the  collodion  bath,  developer,  and 
time  of  exposure.    A  recently-iodised  collodion  will 

fenerally  be  tolerably  neutral,  in  which  case,  if  the 
eveloper  be  at  all  strong,  and  the  weather  warm, 
the  bath  should  be  decidedly  a,cid,  or  fogging  will 
be  the  result.  Should  the  collodion,  however,  be 
red  with  free  iodine,  a  mere  trace  of  acid  in  the 
bath  will  suffice,  while  the  development  may  be 
much  prolonged,  even  in  warm  weather,  without 
fogging.  If  the  simple  fact  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  presence  of  acid,  either  in  the  bath  collodion 
or  developer,  retards  the  reducing  action  of  the 
developer,  it  will  suffice  to  guide  the  operator  in 
many  difficulties.  The  value  of  a  negative  consists 
in  the  power  it  gives  of  multiplying  positive  proofs. 
See  Positive  PBinraifG ;  also  Photogbaphy. 

NEGATIVE  QUANTITIES  are  generally 
defined  as  quantities  the  opposite  of  'positive'  or 
'  numerical '  quantities,  and  form  the  first  and  great 
point  of  diflerence  between  algebra  as  a  separate 
science,  and  arithmetic.  In  the  oldest  treatises  on 
algebra  they  are  recognised  as  distinct  modifications 
of  quantity,  and  existing  apart  from,  and  independent 
of  positive  quantity.  In  later  times,  this  opinion 
was  vigorously  combated  by  many  mathematicians, 
among  whom  Vieta  occupied  a  prominent  place;  but 
the  more  eminent  analysts  retained  the  old  opinion. 
Newton  and  Euler  distinctly  assert  the  existence  of 
negative  quantities  as  quantities  less  than  zero,  and 
the  latter  supports  his  opinion  by  the  well-known 
illustration  of  a  man  who  has  no  property,  and  is 
£50  in  .debt,  to  whom  £50  requires  to  be  given  in 
order  that  he  may  have  nothing.  After  all,  this 
discussion  is  little  more  than  a  verbal  quibble, 
though  interesting  from  the  prominent  position  it 
for  a  long  time  held.  It  had  its  rise  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  satisfying  the  requirements  of  a  constantly 
progressing  science  by  the  use  of  signs  and  forma 
retaining  their  original  limited  signification.  It 
was  soon  felt  that  the  limited  interpretation  must 
be  given  up;  and  accordingly  an  extension  of 
signification  was  allowed  to  signs  and  modes  of 
operation.  +  and  — ,  which  were  formerly  con- 
sidered as  merely  symbols  of  the  arithmetical 
operations  of  addition  and  subtraction,  were  now 
considered  as  '  general  cumulative  symbols,  the 
reverse  of  each  other,'  and  could  signify  gain  and 
loss,  upwards  and  downwards,  right  and  left,  same 
and  opposite,  to  and  from,  &c.  Applying  this 
extended  interpretation  of  signs  to  a  quantity  such 
as  —4,  we  obtain  at  once  a  true  idea  of  a  negative 
quantity;   for  if   -f  4  signifies  4  inches    above   a 
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certain  level,  —  4  signifies  4  inches  helow  that 
level,  and  therefore,  though  a  positive  quantity  in 
itself  (a  negative  being,  strictly  speaking,  an  impos- 
sible existence),  it  may  be  fairly  considered  to  be 
less  than  zero,  as  it  expresses  a  quantity  less  by  4 
than  0  inches  above  the  level.  Keeping  this  idea  in 
view,  it  has  been  conventionally  agreed  to  admit 
the  existence  of  negative  quantities  as  existing  per- 
se. The  only  errors  which  can  flow  from  this 
arise  from  misinterpretation  of  results,  for  the  four 
fundamental  operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  are  unaffected  by  the 
extended  interpretation  of  signs.  The  following 
is  an  illiistration  of  the  value  of  an  extended 
interpretation  of  the  negative  sign,  shewing  at 
the  same  time  how  much  more  general  are  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  algebraic  expressions  than  by 
ordinary  language  :  If  at  the  present  time  a  father 
is  50  years,  ajid  his  son  20  years  old,  when  will 
the  father  be  three  times  as  old  as  his  son.  This 
problem,  when  solved,  gives  —5  as  the  number  of 
years  which  must  elapse  before  the  father's  age 
is  three  times  the  son's.  Now,  at  first  sight, 
this  result  appears  to  be  absurd,  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  terms  of  the  problem,  its  explanation  is 
easy.  The  question  asked  pointed  to  a  number  of 
years  to  come,  and  had  the  result  turned  out  to  be 
positive,  such  would  have  been  the  case,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  negative  directs  us  to  look  in  a 
'  contrary'  direction,  or  backwards  to  time  past;  and 
this  is  found  to  satisfy  the  problem,  as  5  years  '  ago ' 
the  father  was  45  and  his  son  15. 

Negative  quantities  arise  out  of  the  use  of  general 
sjrmbols  ia  subtraction,  as  in  the  formula  a  —  b, 
where  we  may  afterwards  find  that  6  is  greater  than 
a.    See  StraTRAcmON. 


NBGRI'TOS,  or  NEGRI'LLOS 
diminutive  of  Negroes),  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  certain  Negro-like  tribes  inhabitiug 
the  interior  of  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
diflfering  essentially  both  in  features  and  manners 
from  the  Malay  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. They  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Negroes  of  Guinea,  but  are  much  smaller  in 
size,  averaging  in  height  not  more  than  four  feet 
eight  inches,  whence  their  appellation  of  N.,  or 
little  Negroes.  They  are  also  called  by  the  Span- 
iards Negritos  del  Monte,  from  their  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  districts  for  the  most  part ;  and  one 
of  the  islands  where  they  are  most  numerous,  bears 
the  name  of  Isla  de  los  Negros.  These  N.  are  also 
known  by  the  names  Acta,  Aigta,  Ite,  Inapta,  and 
Igolote  or  Igorote.  They  are  described  as  a  short, 
small,  but  well-made  and  active  people,  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  projecting  like  that  of  the  African 
Negroes,  the  hair  either  woolly  or  frizzled,  and  the 
complexion  exceedingly  dark,  if  not  quite  so  black  as 
that  of  the  Negroes.  The  Spaniards  describe  them 
as  less  black  and  less  ugly  than  the  Negroes — 
Menos  Negros  y  menos  feos.  AH  writers  concur  in 
speaking  of  them  as  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
savagedom,  wandering  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
without  any  fixed  dwellings,  and  with  only  a  strip 
of  bark  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Their  only 
weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow;  and  they  live 
upon  roots,  wild  fruits,  and  any  sort  of  animals  that 
they  can  surprise  in  their  haunts,  or  conquer  in  the 
chase.  By  the  Malays,  they  are  despised  and  hated ; 
and  the  buffalo-hunters  in  the  woods,  when  they 
meet  with  them,  do  not  scruple  to  shoot  them  down 
like  wild  beasts  or  game.  '  It  has  not  come  to  my 
knowledge,'  says  a  Spanish  writer,  'that  a  family  of 
these  Negroes  ever  took  up  their  abode  in  a  village. 
If  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  make  slaves  of 
them,  they  wiU  rather  submit  to  be  beaten  to  death 
than  undergo  any  bodily  fatigue;  and  it  is  impos- 
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sible,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  bring  them  to 
labour.'  The  same  writer,  an  ecclesiastic,  speaks  of 
them  as  gentle  and  inoffensive  in  their  manners, 
whenever  he  himself  came  in  contact  with  them; 
and  although  informed  that  some  of  them  were 
cannibals,  he  was  not  inclined  to  believe  the  report. 
Dr  Carl  Scherzer,  the  historian  of  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  Novara,  when  at  Manilla,  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  Negrita  girl  whom  he  thus 
describes :  'This  was  a  girl  of  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  of  dwarf-like  figure,  with  woolly 
hair,  broad  nostrils,  but  without  the  dark  skin  and 
wide  everted  lips  which  characterise  the  Negro 
type.  This  pleasing-looking,  symmetrically-formed 
girl  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Sjianiard, 
apparently  with  the  pious  object  of  rescuing  her 
soul  from  heathenism.  The  poor  little  NegriUa 
hardly  understood  her  own  mother-tongue,  besides 
a  very  little  Tagal,  so  that  we  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  understanding  each  other.' 

According  to  Spanish  statements,  the  N.  are  found 
only  in  five  of  the  Philippine  Islands — namely, 
Luzon,  Miudoro,  Panay,  Negros,  and  Mindanao — 
and  are  estimated  at  about  25,000  souls.  Eem- 
nants  of  them  exist,  however,  in  the  interior  of 
some  of  the  other  islands  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago; and  they  are  scattered,  also,  though  in 
small  numbers,  through  certain  islands  of  Polynesia. 
They  are  altogether  an  island  people,  and  are  hence 
treated  of  by  Prichard  imder  the  designation  of 
Pelagian  Negroes.  By  Dr  Pickering  they  are 
treated  of  as  a  distinct  race,  resembling  the  Papuan, 
but  differing  from  it  in  the  diminutive  stature,  the 
general  absence  of  a  beard,  the  projecting  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  or  the  inclined  profile,  and 
the  exaggerated  Negro  features.  The  hair,  also,  is 
more  woolly  than  that  of  the  Papuans,  though  far 
from  equalling  that  of  the  Negroes  in  knotty  close- 
ness. By  Latham,  the  N.  are  classified  under  the 
subdivision  of  '  Oceanic  MongolidES,  C,'  which  sub- 
division is  further  modified  by  him  into  the  desig- 
nation of  '  Amphinesians '  and  '  Eelsenonesians.' 
The  N.  out  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  found  for 
the  most  part  in  the  islands  embraced  under  the 
latter  designation,  as  New  Guinea,  New  Ireland, 
Solomon's  Isles,  Louisiade,  New  Caledonia,  and 
Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Except  in  the 
last-mentioned  island,  however,  the  N.,  strictly 
speaking — that  is,  the  blackish  people  with  woolly 
hair — do  not  preponderate  over  the  other  native 
tribes  less  strongly  marked  with  Negro  features; 
while  in  Tasmania  itself,  the  race  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  amounting  at  present  to  Jiot 
more  than  two  or  three  dozen  soms.  Dr  Pickering  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  Negrito  race  'once  occupied 
more  space  than  it  does  at  this  time,  and  that  it 
has  in  many  instances  preceded  the  dissemination  of 
other  races.'  We  conclude  with  a  description  of  a 
Negrito  native  of  Erromango  (the  island  where  the 
missionary  Wflliams  was  murdered),  supplied  to  Dr 
Pickering  by  Horatio  Hales,  his  associate  in  the 
United  States  exploring  expedition.  'He  was 
above  five  feet  high,'  says  Mr  Hales, '  slender  and 
long  limbed ;  he  had  close  woolly  hair,  and  retreat- 
ing arched  forehead,  short  and  scanty  eyebrows,  and 
small  snub  nose,  thick  lips  (especially  the  upper),  a 
retreating  chin,  and  that  jnrojection  of  the  jaws  and 
lower  part  of  the  face,  which  is  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  the  Negro  race.  ....  Placed 
in  a  crowd  of  African  blacks,  there  was  nothing  about 
him  by  which  he  could  have  been  distinguished 
from  the  rest.'    See  Papttans  and  Polynesians. 

NE'GEO,  Eio.    See  Eio  NEaEO. 

NEGRO  MINSTRELSY,  a,  species  of  singing 
which  originated  among  the  negro  slaves  of  the 
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United  States,  and  is  now  pspular  at  public  enter- 
tainments. The  sentiment  of  tte  earlier  of  these 
negro  melodies  was  of  the  most  simple  kind,  the 
words  mostly  broken  English,  and  the  harmonies 
confined  chiefly  to  two  chords — ^the  tonic  and  dom- 
inant. How  the  airs  were  composed  has  been 
a  matter  of  curious  inquiry.  Some  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  broken  down  and  otherwise  altered 
old  psalm-tuues,  which  had  been  caught  up  by  the 
more  musical  of  the  uegro  race.  In  some  instances, 
the !  singing  of  the  melodies  is  accompanied  with 
^otesque  gestures ;  the  effect  being  to  give  the 
idea  of  good-natuie  and  love  of  fim  in  the  dark- 
skinned  minstrels.  Negro  melodies  may  be  said  to 
have  been  made  known  oy  Mr  D,  Kice,  who  first  in 
New  York,  in  1831,  and  afterwards  in  London, 
created  a  sensation  by  his  singing  of  Jim  Crow. 
Other  songs  followed,  such  as  Jim  along  Josey, 
and  Buffalo  Gals;  and  from  less  to  more,  there 
was  created  a  very  characteristically  national 
music,  if  the  Americans  wUl  allow  us  to  call  it  so. 
Becoming  extensively  popular,  and  addressed  to 
fashionable  audiences,  this  negro  minstrelsy  now 
comprehends  a  large  variety  of  songs,  with  airs  of 
a  pleasing  kind,  the  whole  much  in  advance  of  the 
original  negro  compositions.  For  these  improve- 
ments, the  world  is  indebted,  among  others,  to  Mr 
E.  P.  Christy,  who  began  as  conductor  of  a  band  of 
minstrels  at  Buffalo  m  1842,  and  who  established 
himself  in  New  York  in  1846.  At  first,  his  troupe 
were  called  the  'Virginia  Minstrels,'  but  after- 
wards they  were  known  as  the  '  Christy  Minstrels.' 
Mr  Christy's  great  success  in  this  species  of  enter- 
tainment brought  other  leaders  and  troupes  into  the 
field.  In  most  cases,  the  members  of  the  negro 
minstrel  troupes  are  only  negroes  in  name,  with 
faces  and  hands  blackened  for  the  pufpose.  See 
<thris^8  Minstrels'  New  Songs,  with  Musk,  edited 
by  J.  Wade.    London,  1859. 

NEGROES  (from  the  Spanish  word  negro, 
black ;  Lat.  niger)  is  the  name  given  to  a  consider- 
able branch  of  the  human  family,  possessing  certain 
physical  characteristics,  which  distinguish  it  in  a 
very  marked  degree  from  the  other  branches  or 
varieties  of  mankind — more  especially  the  so-called 
whites  or  Europeans.  In  Blumenbach's  fivefold 
division  of  mankind,  the  Negroes  occupy  the  first 
place  under  the  variety  JElihiopian,  which  likewise 
embraces  the  Kafirs,  Hottentots,  Australians,  Alfo- 
riaus,  and  .Oceanic  Negroes.  In  Latham's  three- 
fold division,  they  are  placed  among  the  AUantidce, 
and  form  the  primary  siibdivision  of  Negro  Atlantidm 
in  that  author's  classification ;  while  in  Pickering's 
elevenfold  division,  they  occupy  the  last  place  in 
his  emmieration  of  the  races  of  mankind. 

Both  Prichard  and  Latham  strongly  protest 
against  the  common  error  of  looking  upon  the  term 
ifegro  as  synonymous  with  African.  '  It  ought  to 
be  remembered,'  says  the  former,  'that  the  word 
Negro  is  not  a  national  appellation,  but  denotes  the 
ideal  type  constituted  by  the  assemblage  of  certain 
physical  characteristics,  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
natives  of  Guinea  in  Western  Africa,  and  in  their 
descendants  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.'  And 
Latham  in  like  manner  observes :  '  No  fact  is  more 
necessary  to  be  remembered,  than  the  difference 
between  the  Negro  and  African  j  a  fact  which  is 
wdl  verified  by  reference  to  the  map.  Here  the 
true  Negro  area — the  area  occupied  by  men  of  the 
black  skin,  thick  lip,  depressed  nose,  and  woolly 
hair — is  exceedingly  small  j  as  small  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  as  the  area  of  the  district  of 
the  stunted  Hyperboreans  is  in  Asia,  or  that  of  the 
Laps  in  Europe.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  a  dark  complexion  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  in  Africa,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 


hue  of  the  Arab,  the  Indian,  and  the  Australian  ia 
the  prevalent  colour.  To  realise  this  we  may  ask, 
what  are  the  true  Negro  districts  ?  and  what  those 
other  than  Negro  ?  To  the  former  belong  the  vaUeya 
of  the  SenegS,  the  Gambia,  the  Niger,  and  the 
intermediate  rivers  of  the  coast,  parts  of  Sudania, 
and  parts  about  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  Darftir ;  to 
the  latter,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Desert,  the  whole  of  the  Kafir  and  Hottentot 
areas  south  of  the  line,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Middle 
and  Lower  NUe.  Thfe  leaves  but  little  for  the 
typical  Negro.'  Bearing  in  mind  this  limitation  of 
the  primitive  area  of  the  Negro,  we  shall  next 
f)roceed  to  speak  of  his  prominent  physical  charac- 
teristics. 

The  Negro  has  a  black  skin,  unctuous  and  soft ; 
woolly  hair ;  thick  lijjs ;  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
prognathic,  or  projecting  like  a  muzzle ;  the  skuU 
long  and  narrow;  and  a  low,  retreating  forehead. 
The  skuU  of  the  Negro  is  remarkably  solid  and 
thick,  so  that  in  fighting  they  often  butt  against 
each  other  like  rams,  without  much  damage  to 
either  combatant;  and  it  is  likewise  so  flat  that 
burdens  are  easily  carried  upon  it.  According  to 
Camper's  lateral  admeasurement,  the  head  of  the 
Negro  shews  an  angle  of  70°,  while  that  of  the 
European  shews  one  of  80°,  on  which  difference  of 
10°,  as  he  considered,  depends  the  superior  beauty 
of  the  latter.  There  is  not  much  dependence,  how- 
ever, to  be  Iplaced  on  such  a  mode  of  admeasure- 
ment ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Blumenbach's 
vertical  method.  According)  to  this,  a  considerable 
difference  would  appear  to  exist  between  the  skuU 
of  the  Negro  and  that  of  the  European.  '  But,'  says 
Dr  Priohajd,  '  I  have  carefully  examined  the  situa- 
tion of  the  foramen  magnum  in  many  Negro  skulls ; 
in  all  of  them  its  position  may  be  accurately 
described  as  being  exactly  behind  the  transverse 
line  bisecting  the  autero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
basis  cranii.  This  is  precisely  the  place  which 
Owen  has  pointed  out  as  the  general  position  of  the 
occipital  hole  in  the  human  skuU.  In  those  Negro 
skuUs  which  have  the  alveolar  process  very  pro- 
tuberant, the  anterior  half  of  the  line  .  above 
described  is  lengthened  in  a  slight  degree  by 
this  circumstance.  If  allowance  is  made  for  it,  no 
difference  is  perceptible.  The  difference  is  in  aU 
instances  extremely  slight ;  and  it  is  equally  per- 
ceptible in  heads  belonging  to  other  races  of  men, 
if  we  examine  crania  which,  have  prominent  upper 
jaws.  If  a  line  is  let  fall  froni  the  summit  of  the 
head  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  basis,  the 
occipital  foramen  will  be  found  to  be  situated  imme- 
diately behind  it ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  case  in 
Negro  and  in  European  heads.'  There  is,  in  fact, 
neither  in  this  respect — the  conformation  of  the 
Negro  skull — nor  in  any  other,  solid  ground  for  the 
opinion  hazarded  by  some  writers,  and  supported 
either  through  ignorance  or  from  interested  motives 
by  many  persons — ^that  the  Negro  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  higher  order  of  apes  and 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  difference  is  certainly 
considerable  between  the  highest  European  and  the 
typical  Negro,  but  the  gulf  between  them  both  and 
the  highest  of  the  Simise  is  so  nearly  of  the  same 
width,  that  the  difference  is  scarcely  distinguishable. 
But  the  skin,  hair,  skuU,  lips,  maxillary  profile,  and 
general  facial  appearance  of  the  Negro,  are  not  the 
only  features  that  distinguish  him  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  European,  and  seem  to  stamp  him  as  a  dis- 
tinct variety  of  the  human  race.  '  In  the  Negro,',  says 
Prichard,  '  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  outwards. 
Soemmering  and  Lawrence  have  observed  that  the 
tibia  and  fibula  in  the  Negro  are  more  convex  in 
front  than  in  Europeans  ;  the  calves  of  the  legs  are 
very  high,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  hams ;  the 
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feet  and  hands,  but  particularly  tl^e  former,  are  flat ; 
and  the  os  calcis,  instead  of  being  arched,  is  con- 
tinued nearly  in  a  straight  line  with  the  other  bones 
of  the  foot,  which  is  remarkably  broad.'  As  to  the 
supposed  excessive  length  of  the  forearm  in  the 
Negro,  a  circumstance  also  dwelt  upon  as  shewing 
an  approach  to  the  anthropoid  apes,  facts  are 
altogether  against  the  statement;  there  being  no 
greater  difference  than  is  observable  in  individuals 
of  any  other  variety  of  mankind.  In  stature,  the 
Negro  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  European, 
often  reaching  six  feet,  and  rarely  declining  below 
five  and  a  half.  Into  the  discussion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  blackness  of  the  skin  in  the  Negro  we  have 
not  space  to  enter.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  greater  amount  of  pigment  cells  in 
the  Eete  MalpigUi,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
cutaneous  glands,  as  compared  with  the  skin  of 
Europeans.  In  the  skin  of  the  Negro  there  is  much 
oily  matter,  and  he  perspires  profusely,  which  serves 
to  keep  him  in  health,  while  it  diffuses  a  smell  far 
from  agreeable  to  bystanders  whose  olfactory  nerves 
are  at  all  sensitive.  Of  the  hair  of  the  Negro,  Dr 
Prichard  remarks  :  '  I  am  convinced  that  the  Negro 
has  hair  properly  so-called,  and  not  wool.  One 
difference  between  the  hair  of  a  Negro  and  that 
of  a  European,  consists  in  the  more  curled  and 
frizzled  condition  of  the  former.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  crispation,  some 
European  hair  being  likewise  very  crisp.  Another 
difference  is  the  greater  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
or  pigment  in  the  hair  of  the  Negro.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  quality  is  connected  with  the 
former,  and  is  its  cause,  though  we  cannot  deter- 
mine in  what  manner  one  depends  upon  another; 
but  as  these  properties  vary  simultaneously,  and 
are  in  proportion  one  to  another,  we  may  infer  that 
they  do  not  depend  upon  independent  causes.' 

The  Negroes,  in  their  native  seat,  comprise  various 
independent  tribes,  which  are  thus  classified  and 
emmierated  by  Dr  Latham :  1.  Western  Negro 
Atlantidce,  emljracing  the  Woloffs,  Sereres,  Sera- 
wolli,  Mandingos,  Felups,  &o. ;  Fantis,  &c. ;  the  GhS,, 
the  Whidah,  Maha  and  Benin  tribes,  the  Grebo,  &c. 
2.  Central  Negro  Atlantidae,  embracing  the  Yarriba, 
the  Tapua,  Haussa,  Pulahs,  Cumbri,  Sungai,  Kissflr, 
BornH,  &c. ;  Begharmi,  Mandara,  Mobba,  Purians, 
Koldagi.  3.  Eastern  Negro  Atlantidae,  embracing 
the  Smllflk,  &c. ;  QSmamyl,  Dallas,  &c. ;  Tibboo, 
Gongas.  This  list  might,  of  course,  be  still  further 
enlarged  by  reference  to  the  works  of  Earth,  Living- 
stone, Speke,  and  other  travellers,  whose  researches 
have  been  published  since  the  appearance  of  Dr 
Latham's  Varieties  of  Man,  in  1850. 

While  these  several  tribes  have  their  distinctive 
peculiarities,  they  yet  bear  a.  strong  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  not  only  in  their  physical 
appearance,  but  in  their  intellectual  capacities, 
moral  instincts,  customs,  and  manners.  The  Negro 
intellect  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  inferior 
not  only  to  the  European,  but  to  that  of  many 
primitive  races  not  as  yet  brought  within  the  pale 
of  civilisation,  while  it  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Austrahans,  Bushmen,  and  Esquimaux.  Some  tribes 
are  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism,  and  are 
either  ferocious  savages,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and 
indolent.  This  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part, 
according  to  Prichard,  where  the  exaggerated  Negro 
type  is  discernible,  as  among  the  Bulloms,  Papals, 
and  other  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Western  Guinea  ; 
also  among  the  tribes  near  the  slave  coast,  and  in 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  the  slave-trade  has  been 
carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  other  parts  they 
shew  a  capacity  for  jjractising  the  arts  of  fife.  They 
are  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings, 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  ■v^orkiug  of  iron 
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and  other  metals,  the^  manufacture  arms,  dress 
and  prepare  the  skins  of  animals,  weave  cloth, 
and  fabricate  numerous  useful  household  utensils. 
Neither  are  they  altogether  deficient  in  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  These  marks  of  civUisatiou  are,  for 
the  most  part,  apparent  in  the  districts  either 
wholly  or  partially  converted  to  Mohammedanism. 
Mungo  Park,  in  his  account  of  Sego,  the  capital  of 
Bambarra,  describes  it  as  a  city  of  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, with  houses  of  two  stories  high,  having  flat 
roofs,  mosques  in  every  quarter,  and  ferries  con- 
veying men  and  horses  over  the  Niger.  '  The  view 
of  this  extensive  city,'  he  says,  'the  numerous 
canoes  upon  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and 
the  cultivated  state  of  the  surrounding  country, 
formed  altogether  a  prospect  of  civilisation  and 
magnificence  which  I  little  expected  to  find  in  the 
bosom  of  Africa.'  All  tribes  of  Negroes  appear  to 
be  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  shew  no  little 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments. 
They  also  express  their  hopes  and  fears  in  extem- 
porary songs.  Where  Mohammedanism  has  not 
been  introduced,  the  religion  of  the  Negroes  is 
nothing  but  a  debased  fetish  worship.  They  make 
fetishes  of  serpents,  elephants'  teeth,  tigers'  claws, 
and  other  parts  of  animals,  at  the  dictation  of  their 
fetish  man,  or  priest.  They  also  manufacture  idols 
of  wood  and  stone,  which  they  worship ;  and  yet, 
under  all  this,  they  have  some  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  They  beheve  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and 
are  perpetually  practising  incantations  to  ward  off 
the  baneful  influence  of  their  spiritual  enemies. 
Their  religion,  in  fact,  is  one  altogether  of  fear; 
and  as  this  generally  leads  to  cruelty,  we  find  them 
for  the  most  part  indifferent  to  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  In  some  parts  they  even  offer  up 
human  victims  to  propitiate  their  deities.  They  are 
cruel  to  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  often  shed 
blood  for  the  mere  savage  delight  they  experience 
in  seeing  it  flow  from  their  victims.  We  need  only 
allude  to  the  inhuman  customs,  as  they  are  called,  of 
Dahomey,  and  the  Yam  and  Adai  customs  of  the 
Ashantees,  as  described  by  Bowdich,  in  support  of 
this  statement. 

This  same  indiOference  to  human  suffering,  coupled 
with  the  passion  of  avarice,  has  doubtless  been  the 
mainspring  of  the  slave-trade  carried  on  during  so 
many  centuries  between  the  Negroes  and  European 
traders  in  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Begun  by 
the  Portuguese  as  early  as  1503,  when  Negro  slaves 
were  first  imported  into  the  West  Indies,  sanctioned 
by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1511,  and  subsequently 
by  Charles  V.,  legaUsed  in  England  under  Eliza- 
beth, and  eventually  practised  by  every  maritime 
nation  of  Europe,  this  infamous  trade  flourished 
under  the  sanction  of  law  as  late  as  the  year  1807, 
when  it  was  happily  abolished  by  act  of  parliament 
in  Great  Britain,  and  is  now  treated  as  piracy  by 
almost  every  civilised  nation.  Even  stiU,  however, 
it  is  practised  by  lawless  men,  notwithstanding  the 
humane  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States  to  suppress  it ;  and  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  has  given  to  the  petty  chieftains  on 
the  slave  coast,  and  the  country  behind  it,  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
retard  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  that  part  of 
Africa.  'The  region  mentioned,'  says  Prichard, 
'  has  been  the  great  seat  of  the  exportation  of  Negro 
slaves,  and  the  tribes  on  the  coast  have  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  physical  and  moral 
degradation  by  the  calamities  and  vices  attendant 
on  that  traffic.  Throughout  Negroland,  and  espe- 
cially this  part  of  it,  the  inhabitants  of  one  district 
in  the  interior,  the  dwellers  on  one  mountain,  are 
ever  on  the  watch  to  seize  the  wives  and  children 
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o£  the  neighbouring  clans,  and  to  sell  them  to 
strangers  ;  many  sell  their  own.  Every  recess,  and 
almost  every  retired  corner  of  the  land,  has  been  the 
scene  of  hateful  rapine  and  slaughter,  not  to  be 
excused  or  palliated  by  the  spirit  of  warfare,  but 
perpetrated  in  cold  blood,  and  for  the  love  of  gain.' 

The  custom  of  polygamy  prevails  among  lul  the 
Ne^o  tribes,  and  where  these  are  constituted  into 
nations  or  kingdoms,  as  in  Dahomey,  the  sovereign 
has  often  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand  wives, 
whom  he  occasionally  disposes  of  as  presents  to  his 
chief  officers  and  favourites. 

The  languages  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes 
of  Negroes  are  very  numerous.  Vocabularies  of 
nearly  200  languages  have  been  brought  from 
Africa  by  the  Eev.  Dr  Koelle.  '  A  slight  exami- 
nation of  these  vocabularies,'  says  Mr  Edwin  Norris, 
'seems  to  shew  that  there  are  among  the  Negro 
idioms  a  dozen  or  more  classes  of  languages,  differ- 
ing from  each  other  at  least  as  much  as  the  more 
remote  Indo-Germanic  languages  do.'  To  these 
Negro  idioms  Dr  Krapf  has  given  the  name  of 
Nigro-Hamitic  Languages.  These  may  perhaps 
have  affinities  with  some  of  the  other  African 
tongues,  but  not  with  any  of  the  great  well-defined 
families  of  languages.  For  further  information 
upon  this  subject,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
Teferring  to  Dr  Prichard's  Natural  History  of  Man, 
and  especially  to  a  learned  note  by  Mr  Edwin 
Norris,  in  vol.  i.  of  that  work,  page  323. 

Of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Negroes  in 
the  various  countries  into  which  they  have  been 
imported  during  the  prevalence  of  the  slave-trade, 
we  have  scarcely  room  to  speak.  They  are  found 
in  all  the  West  India  Islands,  to  the  number  of 
about  3,000,000 ;  in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Peru, 
and  other  parts  of  South  America ;  also  in  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  Arabia,  Morocco,  &c.  In  the  British 
West  India  Islands  they  were  emancipated  from 
■slavery  in  1834,  and  in  those  belonging  to  France  in 
1848.  Indeed,  slavery  now  exists  nowhere  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cuba. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Negroes  amount  to  about 
4,000,000.  Many  of  these  have  been  emancipated  in 
the  course  of  the  civil  war  still  (1864)  raging,  and  all 
■the  Negroes  of  Secession  masters  have  been  declared 
emancipated  by  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln 
and  act  of  the  Federal  congress ;  at  the  same  time 
that  indemnities  have  been  promised  to  such  loyal 
states  as  of  their  own  accord  decree  emancipation. 
■So  far  Negro  slavery,  as  an  institution  of  the  United 
States,  has  received  more  than  one  severe  blow; 
neither  can  its  total  extinction,  we  think,  be  far 
distant,  whatever  may  be  the  results  politically  of 
the  present  contest  between  Federals  and  Con- 
federates. 

NE'aROPONT.     See  Eubcea. 

NE'GROS,  IsLA  DE.    See  Philippine  Islands. 

NEGU'NDO,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Aceracem  (see  Maple),  differing  from  the  maples 
chiefly  in  the  dioecious  flowers  being  destitute  of 
petals,  and  in  the  pinnated  ash-hke  leaves.  The 
■Common  N.  or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  now  not  unfrequent  in  Britain 
^s  an  ornamental  tree. 

NE'GUS,  a  compound  of  either  port  or  sherry 
■wine  and  hot  water  sweetened  with  sugar  and 
flavoured  with  lemon-peel  and  spices.  It  is  a 
favourite  beverage  in  England,  and  derives  its  name 
from  a  Colonel  Negus,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
inventor. 

NEHEMI'AH,  son  of  Hachaliah,  probably  of 
royal  descent,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 
cupbearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  his  palace 
at  Shushan  about  444  B.C.     Ha^ving  learned  the 


sad  fate  of  the  returned  colonists  in  Jerusalem,  he 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  send  him  to  his  brethren 
there  'with  full  powers  '  to  seek  their  welfare.'  For 
twelve  years  (444 — 432),  he  ■was  untiringly  engaged 
as  '  Governor '  in  works  for  their  safety  from 
within  and  without :  refortifying  the  city  walls, 
notwithstanding  the  hindrances  and  dangers  that 
beset  him  on  afl  sides ;  inducing  people  from  the 
country  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the 
city,  thus  promoting  its  prosperity ;  and  finally, 
and  above  all,  rekmdling  the  flame  of  ancient 
piety  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  observance  of 
the  Law  in  the  hearts  of  the  rough  immigrants. 
He  then  returned  to  Persia,  trusting  to  the  new 
vitality  which  his  reforms  had,  as  he  thought, 
infused  into  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  But  not 
long  afterwards — within  a  period  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  now  to  fix — he  had  again  to 
obtain  leave  from  the  king,  for  the  purpose 
of  abohshing  the  many  abuses  that  had  crept  in 
during  his  brief  absence  from  Jerusalem.  His 
energies  now  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
foreign  elements  mixed  up  with  the  people,  both 
privately  and  publicly.  He  enforced  the  rigorous 
observation  of  Feast  and  Sabbath,  and  rearranged 
the  Temple  service  in  accordance  ■with  its  primeval 
purity,  procuring  at  the  same  time  the  meansi  for 
its  proper  support  by  inducing  the  people  to  offer 
the  tithes  as  of  old.  His  second  stay  at  Jerusalem 
seems  to  have  lasted  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  ; 
but  the  dates,  as  gathered  from  circumstantial 
evidence  only,  are  exceedingly  vague.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  to  an  old  age,  but  the  place  and  year  of 
his  death  are  unknown.  What  was  the  part  he 
took  in  the  formation  and  redaction  of  the  biblical 
canon,  cannot  be  investigated  in  this  place.  But 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that  among  the  refor- 
matory works  undertaken  by  him,  the  collection, 
and  perhaps  the  edition  of  some  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  must  be  included. 

The  Book  known  under  his  name  (in  13  chapters) 
is  believed  only  partly  his  own  work.  Recent  inves- 
tigation ascribes  to  him  only  the  first  six  chapters, 
part  of  the  seventh,  and  the  last  chapter  and  half ; 
the  rest  being  a  compilation  by  other  hands.  Its 
style  and  character  are  very  simple,  free  from 
anything  supernatural  or  prophetic.  Its  language 
resembles  much  that  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  and 
is  replete  ■with  Aramaisms  and  other  foreign,  partly 
Persian  words.  OriginaEy  considered  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  it  was  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  at  first  called  'The  Second  Book  of 
Ezra.'  Gradually,  however,  it  assumed  its  present 
independent  position  in  the  canon  after  Ezra.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  beeA  written  or  compiled 
towards  the  end  of  N.'s  life. 

NEILGHB'RRY  (properly  NILGIRI)  HILLS 
(Skr.  nUa,  blue,  and  giri,  mountain),  a  remarkable 
group  of  mountains  in  the  south  of  Hindustan,  entirely 
isolated,  "with  the  exception  of  a  precipitous  granite 
ridge,  15  miles  in  width,  which  connects  it  with  the 
high  table-land  of  Maisur  on  the  north.  Lat.  11° 
10^—11°  38'  N.,  long.  76°  30—77°  10'.  The  shape  of 
the  group  is  that  of  a  triangle,  of  which  one  side 
faces  the  district  of  Malabar  on  the  west.  Greatest 
length,  about  40  miles ;  average  breadth,  about 
15  miles.  The  base  of  the  mountains  is  covered 
by  a  dense  and  unhealthy  forest,  swarming  with 
wild  animals,  among  which  are  the  elephant  and 
tiger ;  but  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  HUIs,  wood 
is  comparatively  scanty.  The  surface  of  the  group 
is  undulating,  rising,  in  the  peak  of  Dodabetta, 
near  the  cen^tre,  to  the  height  of  8760  feet,  the 
greatest  height,  as  yet  ascertained,  in  India  south 
of  the  Himalayas.  The  Hills  for  the  most  part 
consist  of  granite,  covered  often  to  the  depth  of 
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ui)wards  of  ten  feet  by  a  richly  productive  black 
soil.  There  are  several  morasses  yielding  peat, 
■which  is  used  for  fueL  The  higher  lands  form  a 
fine  open  grass  country,  covered  with  the  vege- 
tation of  the  temperate  zone,  and  inhabited  by  a 
most  remarkable  tribe,  the  Tudas  or  Toruvairs 
(herdsmen).  This  tribe  numbers  only  about  2000 
persons.  The  men  are  taU;  and  handsome,  with 
Koman  noses,  fine  teeth,  and  large  expressive 
eyes  ;  the  women  are  singularly  beautiful.  Their 
religion  is  Theism ;  they  have  no  idols.  Owing  to 
their  great  elevation,  the  N.  H.  have  a  delight- 
fully cool  climate,  and  are  much  resorted  to  on 
this  account  by  invalided  Europeans.  The  princi- 
pal station,  and  the  only  place  on  the  HUls  that 
deserves  the  name  of  a  town,  is  TJtakamand,  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  TTills,  at  an  elevation 
of  7300  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  climate  is  cold 
and; damp  during  the  monsoon;  at  other  times  it 
is  intensely  dry,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  58°. 

NEILGHEERY  NETTLE  (Oirardinia  Lesche- 
naultii),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Urticece,  nearly 
allied  to  the  true  nettles,  and  possessing  in  a  high 
degree  the  stinging  power  which  is  common  in  them. 
It  is  frequent  on  aU  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Neil- 
gherry  BGlls.  The  bark  yields  a  valuable  fibre, 
which  the  natives  obtain  by  first  boiling  the  whole 
plant,  to  destroy  its  stinging  properties,  and  then 
peeling  the  stalks.  The  fibre  is  of  great  delicacy 
and  strength,  and  is  worth  ;6200  a  ton  in  England. 
The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  therefore  thought 
likely  to  be  remunerative. — ^Markham's  Travels. 

NBI'EA.    See  Moluccas. 

NEI'SSB,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and  a  fortress 
of  ^the  second  rank,  is  situated  in  a  broad  valley  on 
the  Neisse,  an  affluent  of  the  Oder,  30  miles  south- 
west of  Oppeln.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper  on 
the  right  bank,  of  the  Friedrich's  Town,  and  of  the 
Preussen  Eort  on  the  left  bank.  It  contains  two 
great  squares,  has  five  Catholic  and  two  Evangeli- 
cal churches,  a  hospital,  theatre,  &e.  It  carries 
on  manufactures  of  arms,  chemical  products,  and 
tobacco,  and  establishments  for  spinning  and 
weaving  are  in  operation.  Pop.  18,000,  including  a 
garrison  of  5035  men.  N.,  formerly  the  chief  town 
of  a  principality  of  the  same  name,  and  the  residence 
of  a  prince-bishop,  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of 
confiict. 

NEJI'N,  an  ancient  town  of  Little  Eussia,  in  the 
government  of  Tchemigof,  on  the  Oster,  an  affluent 
of  the  Dnieper,  about  80  miles  north-east  of  Kiev. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lithuanians  in  1320, 
and  of  the  Poles  in  1386,  but  was  annexed  to  Eussia 
in  1654.  N.  is  an  industrious  town  of  18,050  inhabi- 
tants, many  of  whom  are  Greek  immigrants,  who 
settled  here  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  The 
principal  branch  of  industry  is  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.  Great  quantities  of  leaf-tobacco  are  sent 
hence  to  St  Petersburg,  Eiga,  and  Mittau.  The 
chief  institutions  are  two  monasteries,  25  churches, 
and  a  lyceum. 

NELSON,  HoBATio,  the  greatest  of  Britain's 
admirals,  was  bom  on  the  29th  September  1758,  at 
Bumham  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  of  which  place  his  father, 
Edmund  Nelson,  was  rector.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Suckling,  and  through  her  he  could  claim 
a  collateral  kinship  with  the  celebrated  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole.  As  a  child,  he  was  feeble  and  sickly ; 
and  throughout  life  his  small,  fraU,  and  attenuated 
frame  seemed  to  consort  but  poorly  with  the  daring 
and  impetuous  spirit  which  '  stirred  and  lifted  him 
to  high  attempts.  At  the  age  of  13,  he  entered  the 
royal  navy,  commencing  his  career  in  the  Raison- 
mble,  64  guns,  commanded  by  his  uncle,  Captain 
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Suckling.  Then,  even  more  than  now,  promotion 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  profession  was  determined 
by  Admiralty  interest ;  and  fortunately  for  him  and 
for  England,  his  uncle,  shortly  afterwards  becoming 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  was  able  to  facilitate  his 
rise.  His  promotion  was  nearly  as  rapid  as  it  could 
be,  and  before  he  was  quite  21,  he  had  attained  the 
rank  of  post-captain,  which  fairly  opened  the  way 
for  him  to  the  higher  honours  of  the  service. 
Up  to  this  time,  no  opportunity  had  been  afi'orded 
him  of  achieving  any  marked  distinction,  but  to 
all  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him,  he 
had  already  approved  himself  a  bold  and  capable 
officer.  Henceforward,  for  some  years,  he  was 
nearly  constantly  employed  in  a!  variety  of  haras- 
sing services;  and  in  all  his  conduct  was  such, 
that  in  no  long  time  he  had  made  for  himself  a 
brilliant  reputation.  His  growing  fame  was  as 
yet,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  professional  circles, 
no  very  signal  exploit  having  brought  his  name 
prominently  before  the  public.  But  with  the 
advent  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  Prance,  the 
time  had  come  when  he  was  to  '  flame  amazement' 
on  the  world  by  a  series  of  noble  deeds,  in  the 
lustre  of  which  all  other  naval  glory  looks  pale. 
In  his  obscurer  years,  he  seems  to  have  been  cheered 
under  what  pained  him  as  unmerited  neglect  by 
that  prescience  of  a  grand  destiny,  which  has  so 
often  preluded  to  a  career  of  exceptional  splen- 
dour. Thus,  on  one  occasion,  he  writes  :  '  They 
have  not  done  me  justice.  But  never  mind.  One 
day  I  'U  have  a  gazette  of  my  own.'  And  subse- 
quently the  same  confidence  is  expressed  with  some- 
thing hke  the  depth  of  a  religious  conviction :  '  One 
day  or  other  I  wiU  have  a  long  gazette  to  myself. 
I  fed  that  such  an  opportunity  wiU  be  given  me. 
I  cannot,  if  I  am  in  the  field  of  glory,  be  kept  out  of 
sight";  wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  there 
Providence  is  sure  to  direct  my  steps.'  In  1793, 
appointed  to  the  Agamemnon,  64  guns,  he  took  a 
distinguished  part,  among  other  services,  in  the 
sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi,  in  Corsica,  losing  an 
eye  at  the  last  of  these ;  and  in  the  celebrated 
action  of  Sir  John  Jervis  oflf  Cape  St  Vincent 
with  the  Spanish  fleet,  to  a  manceuvre  of  extreme 
and  masterly  daring,  executed  by  Nelson  in 
defiance  of  orders,  that  officer  was  mainly 
indebted  for  the  splendid  success  obtained,  and 
the  peerage  with  which  it  was  rewarded.  Though 
in  the  interval  an  expedition  which  he  commanded 
against  Teneriffe  had  failed  disastrously,  with  loss 
to  himseU  of  his  right  arm  in  the  assault,  it  was  on 
all  hands  admitted  that  everything  was  done  on 
the  occasion  which  skUl  and  valour  in  their  highest 
combination  could  effect,  and  N.,  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1797,  was  received  with  general  accla- 
mation. He  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year  was  voted  to 
him.  Being  next  year  intrusted  with  a  fleet,  he 
signalised  this  his  first  independent  command  of 
any  magnitude  by  the  stupendous  victory  of  the 
Nile,  memorable  in  naval  annals  as  the  completest 
annihilation  of  an  enemy  on  record.  See  Aboukib. 
Finding  the  French  fieet — ^to  which  his  own  was 
considerably  inferior  in  force — sldlfuUj^  moored  so 
as  to  defy  ordinary  attack,  he  adopted  the  novel 
expedient  of  doubling  on  the  enemy's  ships,  and  was 
rewarded  with  success  the  most  consummate.  Of 
the  French  line  of  battle,  two  ships  only  escaped 
to  be  afterwards  captured ;  and  it  was  considered 
that  solely  to  a  wound  in  the  head,  which  in  the 
heat  of  the  action  prostrated  N.,  did  even  these 
owe  their  temporary  safety.  Honours  were  now 
from  aU  quarters  showered  upon  him ;  and  in 
particular  the  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
countrymen  were   signified  by  the  title  bestowed 
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on  him  of  Baron  Kdaon  of  the  Nile,  and  a  grant 
of  £2000  a  year  for  his  own  life,  and  the  livea  of 
lis  two  immediate  successors.  For  .  his  services 
immediately  subsequent,  in  effecting  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Naples,  the  Neapolitan  kins 
rewarded  him  with  the  Dukedom  of  Bronte  and 
a  domain  of  £3000  a  year.  These  last  honours, 
however,  were  ia  one  sense  dearly  purchased.  The 
single  suspicion  of  a  Wot  on  Es  public  fame 
is  in  regard  of  his  relations  with  the  corrupt  court 
of  Naples,  and  of  certain  questionable  acts  into 
which  by  these  he  was  led.  The  only  flaw  in 
his  private  character  was  his  infatuated  attach- 
ment to  Lady  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  the  English 
ambassador,  a  woman  of  questionable  antecedents, 
but  perilous  fascination,  with  whom  he  was  here 
thrown  in  contact.  The  influence  which  she  now 
obtained  over  him,  she  continued  to  the  end  to  exer- 
cise. Early  in  life  he  had  married,  and  married 
happiljr.  If  to  the  charms  of  an  impure  adventuress 
he  sacrificed,  on  his  return  to  England,  the  wife  to 
whom  before  he  had  been  tenderly  devoted,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  indulge  in  comment.  Let  us  compas- 
sionate the  one  cruel  frailty  of  a  man  in  all  else 
and  in  his  proper  nattire,  as  gentle  and  generous  as 
he  was  brave. 

His  next  magnificent  exploit  was  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen  in  1801,  in  which,  after  a  struggle  of 
terrible  severity,  he  shattered  the  naval  power  of 
Denmark,  and  along  with  it  the  dreaded  coalition 
against  England  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms. 
Never  were  the  characteristic  and  heroic  qualities 
of  the  man  more  brilliantly  displayed  than  on  this 
most  trying  occasion.  In  the  moral  courage  to 
accept  responsibility  at  all  hazards,  no  man  ever 
surpassed  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  his  chief. 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  deadly  anxiety  as  to  the  issue 
of  what  at  a  distance  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless  con- 
flict, signalled  him  to  discontinue  action.  'Damn 
the  signal ! '  said  N.,  when  this  was  reported  to  him. 
'  Keep  mine  for  doser  battle  flying.  That's  the  way 
I  answer  such  signals.  Nail  mine  to  the  mast.' 
And  with  the  certainty  of  professional  disgrace  and 
ruin  staring  him  ia  the  face  in  case  of  failure,  he 
worked  out  his  grand  triumph. 

Had  N.'s  services  here  ceased,  his  fame  would 
still  have  been  assured  as  the  greatest  of  England's 
naval  heroes.  But  a  crowning  glory  awaited  him. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  1805,  glowing  with  fierce 
ardour  and  impatience,  he  had  chased  half  round 
the  world  a  French  :  fleet  of  nearly  double  the 
force  of  his  own,  scared  by  the  very  terror  of  his 
name;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable 
21st  October  of  that  year,  the  desire  of  his  eyes 
was  satisfied,  when  in  the  Bay  of  Trafalgar  he 
saw  before  him  the  combined  navies  of  France 
and  Spain  moving  to  meet  him  in  frank  fight.  Of 
the  glorious  consummation  which  followed,  we  need 
not  speak  in  detaU.  Ere  night,  the  power  of  Prance 
upon  the  seas  was  annihilated,  and  her  threatened 
invasion  of  England  had  become  an  abortive  dream. 
But  N.  was  no  more.  He  died  as  such-  men  wish 
to  die,  amid  the  thunders  of  his  mightiest  victory. 

The  charaotra:  of  N.  was,  for  a  man  of  his  great- 
ness, unusually  simple  and  transparent.  A  more 
absolute  singleness  of  aim  and  aspiration  than 
his,  it  is  difficult  even  to  conceive  of.  Literally  on 
fire  with  that  ardour  and  passion  of  enthusiasm, 
without  some  tincture  of  which  scarce  any  man 
perhaps  has  ever  yet  achieved  distinction,  he  was 
driven  by  it  imperiously  in  one  direction.  The 
neatest  of  sailors — ^he  was  a  sailor  and  little  else. 
Of  his  genius  for  command,  it  would  be  idle  at 
large  to  speak.  In  coolness,  foresight,  promptitude, 
iinstant  intuitive  decision,  and  a  daring  which,  even 
when  it  seemed  at  times  to  touch  temerity,  was 


yet  regulated  throughout  by  the  nicest  calculations 
of  reason,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  quite  equalled 
on  the  element.  His  nature  was  most  noWe  and 
humane.  His  heart  was  as  soft  as  a  woman's,  and 
overflowed  with  all  liberal  generosities.  He  had 
but  to  be  known  to  be  beloved ;  and  of  the  tender 
chivalry  of  his  relations  with  lus  gallant  brethren 
in  arms,  it  is  touching  to  read, 

l^ELU'MBO  {Ndumhium),  a  genus  of  aquatic 
plants  similar  to  Water  LUies,  and  often  included 
under  that  name,  as  well  as  by  some  botanists  in 
the  natural  order  Nymphceaceoe  (q.  v.) ;  although 
by  others  constituted  into  a  distinct  order,  Nehi/m- 
hiacecB,  differing  in  the  want  of  albumen  in  the, seed, 
and  in  the  distinct  carpels,  which  are  one-seeded, 
and  buried  in  the  cavities  of  a  large  fleshy  recep- 
tacle ;  which  eventually  becomes  a  broad  hard 
bed,  full  of  holes,  with  the  large  seeds  half  buried 
in  them.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  water-lilies.  The  species  are  few,  and 
are  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  They  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  if. 
speciosum  is  the  Egyptian  Bean  of  Pythagoras, 


Lotus  {JU'elumiimm  speciosum) : 
A,  tho  ripe  leceptacle  of  Nelumbium  Speciosum  ;  B,  a  seed ; 
C,  a  seed,  -with  the  two  cotyledons  so  separated  as  to  shew 
the  large  plumule  which  they  enclose. 

the  Lotus  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hindus,  held  sacred  by  them 
and  by  the  people  of  Thibet.  It  is  also  much 
esteemed  and  cultivated  in  China,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  East,  for  its  seeds,  roots,  leaf-stalks,  and  flower- 
stalks,  all  of  which  are  eaten.  It  has  been  used 
as  food  by  the  Egyptians  from  remote  antiq^uity. 
The  seeds  are  in  size  and  shape  like  acorns,  with  a 
taste  more  delicate  than  that  of  almonds.  The 
root  contains  much  starch,  and  Chinese  arrow-root 
is  said  to  be  obtained  from  it.  Slices  of  it  are  often 
served  up  at  table  in  China.  Great  quantities  are 
pickled  with  salt  and  vinegar,  and  eaten  with  rice. 
The  powdered  root  makes  excellent  soup  with  water 
or  nulk.  The  flowers  are  generally  rose-coloured, 
seldom  white.  The  ancient  Egyptian  mode  of 
sowing  this  plant,  by  enclosing  each  seed  in  a  ball 
of  clay,  and  throwing  it  into  the  water,  is  practised 
at  the  present  day  in  India. — N.  luteum  is  a  North 
American  species,  extending  almost  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia;  with  yellow  flowers.  The  seeds  are 
sought  after  by  children  and  by  Indians,  and  the 
farinaceous  roots  are  agreeable  when  boiled. 

NEMATE'LMIA  (derived  from  the  Gr.  words 
nema,  a  thread,  and  helmins,  an  intestinal  worm) 
is  the  term  given  by  recent  zoologists  to  a  large  and 
important  class  of  the  subdivision  Vermes  of  the 
Artieidata.    The  worms  belonging  to  this  class  are 
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of  a  more  or  less  elongated  cylindrical  form.  Their 
skin  is  tliick  and  strong,  and  is  usually  wrinkled 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  body  an  annulated 
appearance,  which,  however,  disappears  if  the  animal 
is  placed  in  water.  The  nervous  system  in  the 
higher  forms  (as  the  Ascarida)  consists  of  two  lateral 
ganglia  at  the  anterior  extremity,  which  are  united 
by  a  slender  nervous  ring,  and  from  which  two 
lateral  nervous  trunks  proceed  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body;  while  in  the  lower  forms  no  distinct 
nervous  system  can  be  recognised.  No  special  organs 
of  the  senses  are  met  with ;  but  a  general  sense  of 
touch  is  probably  present.  The  digestive  organs  are 
extremely  simple.  In  one  order  (the  AcantJwce- 
phala),  no  trace  of  an  intestinal  canal  can  be  detected ; 
in  another  order  (the  Gordiacea),  there  is  a  mouth, 
but  no  anus  ;  while  the  higher  forms  are  provided 
with  mouth,  intestinal  canal,  and  anus.  In  the 
ligher  forms,  a  kind  of  vascular  system  is  developed 
in  the  skin,  in  the  shape  of  canals,  in  which  the 
nutrient  fluid  is  propelled  by  the  movements  of  the 
body.  No  distinct  respiratory  organs  can  be 
detected;  but  in  some  genera  there  are  glands 
whose  object  is  not  clearly  known.  These  worms 
a,re  imisexual ;  but  the  males  are  comparatively 
rarely  found,  and  are  always  smaller  than  the 
females.  With  the  exception  of  two  families — the 
Urolabea  aniAnguiUulidce,  or  paste  and  vinegar  eels 
— all  the  animals  of  this  class  are  parasitic  ;  indeed, 
Carus,  in  his  Handhuch  der  Zoologie  (1863),  vol.  ii. 
p.  458,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  '  probably  all  the 
nematelmia  live  as  parasites,  either  during  their 
whole  lives  or  during  certain  stages  of  their 
existence.' 

The  N.  are  sometimes  termed  Round-worms, 
just  as  the  Platyelmia  (tape- worms,  flukes,  &c.) 
are  called  Flat-worms.  Most  commonly,  however, 
the  term  round-worm  is  restricted  to  the  Aicaris 
lumbricoides,  the  most  common  of  the  human  entozoa. 

This  class  is  divisible  into  three  very  distinct 
orders — viz.,  the  AcantlwcepJicda,  which  are  destitute 
of  an  intestinal  canal ;  the  Gordiacea,  which  possess 
an  intestinal  canal,  but  no  anus;  and  the  Nana- 
toidea,  which  possess  a  perfect  intestinal  canal, 
provided  with  two  orifices. 

NEMATOI'DBA  constitute  the  highest  order 
of  the  Nematelmia,  and  indeed  of  intestinal  worms 
generally,  inasmuch  as  they  present  a  distinct 
nervous  system,  a  complete  intestine  provided  with 
mouth  and  anus,  and  distinct  sexual  organs.  The 
history  of  their  development  is  not  fully  known ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  animals 
undergo  any  remarkable  metamorphoses,  although 
some  perforate  the  intestinal  walls,  and  become 
encysted  in  parenchymatous  organs.  The  great 
majority  of  the  N.  are  parasitic.  The  N.  are 
divided  by  Carus  into  twelve  families,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  known  only  in  a  parasitic 
state  of  existence,  excepting  certain  genera  of  the 
first  and  second  family. 

Although  the  intestinal  canal  is  the  most  com- 
mon residence  of  these  worms,  some,  as  Trichina 
spiralis,  are  found  chiefly  in  the_  muscles ;  others, 
as  Filaria  medinensis,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue;  and  others  in  the  kidneys,  lungs,  &o.  See 
Entozoa.  For  further  information  regarding  these 
worms,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Eberth's  Untersuch- 
ungm  iiber  Nematoden  (4to,  1863). 

NE'MEA,  anciently  the  name  of  a  deep  and 
well-watered  valley  of  Argolis,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
between  Cleonffi  and  Phlius.  It  lies  north  and 
south,  and  is  from  two  to  three  miles  long,  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  broad.  It  possessed,  a  sacred 
grove,  with  a  magnificent  temple  of  Zeus,  and  was 
celebrated  for  the  games  called  the  Nemcan  Games, 


which  took  place  four  times  in  two  Olympiads  in  an 
adjacent  woody  valley.  This  was  one  of  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  and,  according  to 
one  legend,  was  founded  by  the  seven  princes  who 
were  combined  against  Thebes ;  according  to  another, 
by  Hercules  after  his  victory  over  the  Nemean  Lion. 
The  games  consisted  partly  of  exercises  of  bodily 
skill  and  strength — such  as  chariot-racing,  quoit- 
throwing,  wrestling,  running  in  armour,  horse- 
racing,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  and  archery, 
and  partly  of  musical  and  poetical  competitions. 
The  prize  was  originally  a  crown  of  olive  twigs, 
afterwards  of  parsley.  We  have  eleven  odes  by 
Pindar  in  honour  of  victors  in  the  Nemean  Games. 

NEME'ETBS,  a  genus  of  marine  Annelida,  the 
type  of  a  family,  Nemertidce,  remarkable  for  the 
prodigious  length  which  some  of  the  species  attain, 
which,  in  their  most  extended  state,  is  30  or  40 
feet.  But  the  animal  which  stretches  itself  out 
to  this  length,  is  capable  of  suddenly  contracting 
itself  to  three  or  four  feet.  The  structure  is 
similar  to  that  of  leeches,  but  there  is  no  sucker. 
These  annelids  feed  upon  moUuscs  by  sucking 
them  out  of  their  shells.  They  generally  lurk  in 
the  mud  or  sand  of  the  sea-coast,  and  are  sometimes 
drawn  up  with  the  nets  or  lines  of  fishermen.  They 
twine  themselves  into  knots  and  coils,  apparently 
inextricable,  bub  without  any  real  entanglement. 
The  life-history  of  the  Nemertidce  is  curious.  The 
embryo  has  at  first  a  ciliated,  non-contractile,  oval 
body ;  from  which  there  issues  a  small  actively 
contractile  worm,  leavrug  behind  it  the  oval  skin, 
and  this  worm  grows  to  the  size  already  mentioned. 
The  larval  state,  however,  exhibits  a  cleft  with 
raised  edges,  which  becomes  the  mouth  of  the 
perfect  animal. 

NE'MBSIS,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  daughter 
of  Night,  was  originally  the  personification  of  the 
moral  feeling  of  right  and  a  just  fear  of  criminal 
actions — in  other  words,  of  the  conscience.  After- 
wards, when  an  enlarged  experience  convinced  men 
that  a  Divine  wiU  found  room  for  its  activity  amid 
the  little  occurrences  of  human  life,  N.  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  power  who  constantly  preserves  or 
restores  the  moral  equilibrium  of  earthly  affairs — 
preventing  mortals  from  reaching  that  excessive  pros- 
perity which  would  lead  them  to  forget  the  reverence 
due  to  the  immortal  gods,  or  visiting  them  with 
wholesome  calamities  in  the  midst  of  their  happiness. 
Hence  originated  the  latest  and  loftiest  conception 
of  N.,  as  the  being  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  a  strict  retributive 
providence — the  awful  and  mysterious  avenger  of 
wrong,  who  punishes  and  humbles  haughty  evil- 
doers in  particular.  N.  was  thus  regarded  as  allied 
to  AtS  (q.  V.)  and  the  Eumenides  (q.  v.).  She  was 
sometimes  called  Adrastea  and  Ehanmusia,  the 
latter  designation  being  derived  from  Rhanmus,  a 
village  of  Attica,  where  she  had  a  temple.  She  was 
represented  in  the  older  times  as  a  young  virgin, 
resembling  Venus  ;  in  later  times,  as  clothed  with 
the  tunic  and  peplus,  sometimes  with  swords  in  her 
hands  and  a  wheel  at  her  foot,  a  griffin  also  having 
his  right  paw  upon  the  wheel ;  sometimes  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  griffins^.  N.  is  a  frequent  figure 
on  coins  and  gems. 

NE'NAGH,  a  market  town  of  Tipperary  county, 
Ireland,  distant  95  miles  south-west  from  Dublin ; 
pop.  (1861)  6488,  of  whom  5898  were  Eomau 
Catholics,  530  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other  denominations. 
N.  is  the  assize  town  of  the  North  Eiding  of  Tipper- 
ary, and  is  a  place  of  more  than  ordinary  pretensions, 
as  well  in  its  public  buildings  as  iu  the  general 
character  of  the  houses.    The  ancient  keep,  called 
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Nenagh  Round,  is  a  striking  object,  and  the  court- 
house, jail,  barrack,  and  union  workhouse  are 
imposing  edifices.  There  is  a  free  school,  and  three 
national  schools,  containing  (1861)  1175  pupils,  of 
whom  730  are  females,  and  445  boys.  N.  is  almost 
entirely  without  manufactures,  but  is  a  place  of 
considerable  inland  trade. 

NE'OPHYTE  (Gr.  neoplmtos,  from  neos,  new,  and 
phuo,  to  grow),  the  name  given  in  early  ecclesi- 
astical language  to  persons  recently  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  St 
Paul  (1  Tim.  iii.  6),  and  is  explained  by  St  Gregory 
the  Great  as  an  allusion  to  'their  being  newly 
planted  in  the  faith '  (Epp.  b.  v.  ep.  51).  It  differed 
from  Catechumen  (q.  v.),  inasmuch  as  it  supposed 
the  person  to  have  not  only  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  but  also  to  have  received  baptism. 
St  Paul,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  directs  Timothy 
not  to  promote  a  neophyte  to  the  episcopate ;  and 
this  prohibition  was  generally  maintained,  although 
occasionally  disregarded  in  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  those  of  St  Ambrose  (q.  v.). 
The  duration  of  this  exclusion  was  left  for  a  time  to 
the  discretion  of  bishops ;  but  several  of  the  ancient 
synods  legislated  regarding  it.  The  third  council  of 
■  Aries,  524,  and  the  third  of  Orange  in  538,  fix  a  year 
as  the  least  limit  of  probation.  In  the  modern  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  same  discipline  is  observed, 
and  extends  to  persons  converted  not  alone  from 
heathenism,  but  from  any  sect  of  Christians  separ- 
ated from  the  communion  of  Rome.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  left  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  The 
name  neophyte  is  also  applied  in  Roman  usage  to 
newly-ordained  priests,  and  sometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  to  the  novices  of  a  religious  order. 

NE'O-PLA'TONISTS,  the  name  given  to  an 
illustrious  succession  of  ancient  philosophers  who 
claimed  to  found  their  doctrines  and  speculations 
on  those  of  Plato.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the 
Platonic  philosophy— that  is,  in  its  original  and 
eenuine  form — expired  with  Plato's  immediate 
disciples,  Speusippus  and  Xenoorates.  Arcesilaus 
(q.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  New  Academy,  and  at 
a  later  period  Carneades  (q.  v.),  introduced  and 
di£fused  a  sceptical  Probdbilism,  which  gradually 
•destroyed  that  earnest  and  reverent  spirit  of 
intellectual  inquiry  so  characteristic  of  the  great 
pupU  of  Socrates.  The  course  of  political  events 
in  the  ancient  world  also  largely  assisted  in  bringing 
about  the  same  result.  The  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
power  had  been  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
national  liberties,  and  had  issued  in  a  general  dete- 
rioration of  moral  character,  both  in  the  East  and 
the  West.  Public  men,  especially,  sought,  above 
all  things,  material  gratifications,  and  came  to  look 
upon  philosophy  itself  as  only  a  more  exquisite  kind 
of  luxury.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  thai 
Scepticism  and  Eclecticism  should  become  the  pre- 
valent forms  of  philosophy.  Besides,  the  specida- 
"tions  of  the  older  philosophers  were  lelt  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  When  men  began  to  review  the 
long  succession  of  contradictory  or  divergent  sys- 
tems that  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Thsdes 
the  Milesian,  in  the  gray  dawn  of  Greek  history,  a 
suspicion  appears  to  have  sprung  up  that  reality, 
certainty,  truth,  was  either  not  attainable,  or  could 
only  be  attained  by  selecting  something  from  every 
system.  Moreover,  the  immensely  extended  inter- 
course of  nations,  itself  a  result  of  Roman  conquest, 
had  brought  into  the  closest  proximity  a  crowd  of 
conflicting  opinions,  beliefs,  and  practices,  which 
could  not  help  occasionally  undergoing  a  confused 
amalgamation,  and  in  this  way  presented  to  view 
a  practical  eclecticism,  less  refined  and  philosophical 
indeed  than  the  speculative  systems  of  the  day,  but 
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not  essentially  different  from  them.  This  tendency 
to  amalgamation  shewed  itself  most  prominently  in 
Alexandria.  Placed  at  the  junction  of  two  con- 
tinents, Asia  and  Africa,  and  close  to  the  most 
cultivated  and  inljellectual  regions  of  Europe,  that 
celebrated  city  naturally  became  a  focus  for  the 
chief  religions  and  philoso^ies  of  the  ancient  world. 
Here,  the  East  and  the  west,  Greek  culture  and 
Oriental  enthusiasm,,  met  and  mingled;  and  here, 
too,  Christianity  sought  a  home,  and  strove  to 
quell,  by  the  liberality  of  its  sympathies,  the 
myriad  discords  of  Paganism.  '  Greek  Scepticism,' 
says  Mr  Lewes,  'Judaism,  Platonism,  Christianity 
— all  had  their  interpreters  within  a  small  distance 
of  the  temple  of  Serapis.'  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  a  philosophy,  which  so  distinctly 
combines  the  peculiar  mental  characteristics  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  as  that  promulgated  by  the 
Neo-Platonists,  should  have  originated  in  Alexan- 
dria. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  right  to 
notice,  as  does  M.  Matter  in  his  Histoire  de  I'Ecole 
d'Alexandrie,  that  it  soon  ceased  to  have  any  local 
connection  with  the  city.  Its  most  illustrious 
representatives  were  neither  natives  of  Alexandria, 
nor  members  of  the  famous  Museum,  and  they  had 
their  schools  elsewhere — in  Rome,  in  Athens,  and  in 
Asia. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  whom  Neo- Platonism 
commenced.  Scholars  differ  as  to  how  much  should 
be  included  under  that  term.  By  some  it  is  used 
to  designate  the  whole  new  intellectual  movement 
proceeding  from  Alexandria,  comprising,  in  this 
broad  view,  the  philosophy,  1st,  of  Phno-Judseus 
and  of  Numenius  the  Syrian ;  2d,  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  (Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  &c.) ;  3d, 
of  the  Gnostics  j  and  4th,  of  Ammomus  Saccas  and 
his  successors.  Others,  again,  would  exclude  the 
second  of  these  (though  the  Alexandrian  divines 
frequently  Platonise) ;  while  a  third  party  is  dis- 
posed to  restrict  the  application  of  the  term  to  the 
fourth.  The  last  of  these '  modes  of  regarding 
Neo-Platouism  is  the  one  most  current,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  definite ;  y^tl^ 
Bouterwek,  Tennemann,  Lewes,  &c.,  agree  ;in  con- 
sidering Philo-Judaeus  (q.  v.),  an  Alexandrian  Jew, 
and,  (in  part)  contemporary  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
first  of  the  Neo-Platonists — that  is  to  say,  as  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  tiuite  the  mysteries  of 
Oriental  belief  with  the  dialectics  and  speculations 
of  the  Platonists.  A  similar  course  was  at  least 
partially  pursued  by  the  Christian  fathers  of  Alex- 
andria, partly  from  a  predilection  for  the  philo- 
sophy in  which  they  had  been  reared,  and  partly 
from  a  desire  to  harmonise  reason  and  faith,  and 
to  make  their  religion  acceptable  to  thoughtful 
and  educated  pagans ;  hence,  they  too  may,  not 
without  reason,  be  classed  along  with  Philo,  though 
their  spirit  and.  aim  are  distinctively  and  even 
strongly  Christian.  In  Gnosticism,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaking  generally,  the  lawless  mysticism  of 
the  East  predominated,  and  we  see  little  either  of 
the  spirit  or  logic  of  Plato.  They  may  therefore 
be  dismissed  from  the  category  of  Neo-Platonists. 
Regarding  PMlo-Judaeus  and  the  Alexandrian  divines, 
it  must  be  noticed  that  they  wrote  and  taught  in  the 
interests  of  their  own  religion,  and  had-  no  idea  of 
defending  or  propagating  a  heathen  philosophy.  It 
is  this  which  strikingly  distinguishes  them  from  the 
school  founded  by  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  also  from 
an  independent  group  of  pagan  teachers  and  authors 
who  likewise  flourished  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  after  Christ,  and  whose  main  object  was 
to  popularise  and  diffuse  the  ethics  and  religio- 
philosophic  system  of  Plato,  by  aUegoricaUy  explain- 
ing the  ancient  mysteries  of  the  popular  belief  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  of  their  master,  but,  at  the 
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same  time,  blending  with  these  many  Pythagorean 
amd  Aristotelian  notions.  The  best-known  names 
of  this  group  are  Plutarch  (q.  v.)  and  Appuleius 
(q.  v.).  These  men  have  a  better  claim  to  the  title 
of  Neo-Platonists  than  any  of  the  others.  They 
adhered  far  more  closely  to  their  great  master,  and 
were,  in  fact — ^to  the  best  of  their  ability — simply 
popijar  expounders  of  his  philosophy.  Living  at 
a  time  when  paganism  was  in  a  moribund  condition, 
they  sought  to  revive,  purify,  and  elevate  the  faith 
in  which  their  fathers  had  Uved.  Christianity,  a 
young,  vigorous,  and  hostile  system,  was  rooting 
itself  in  the  hearts  of  men  deeper  and  deeper  every 
day,  and  these  disciples  of  Plato — tenderly  attached 
to  their  ancestral  religion — felt  that  something  must 
be  done  to  preserve  from  going  out  the  fires  that 
were  feebly  burning  on  the  altars  of  the  ancient 
gods. 

But  these  commentators  and  expositors  of  •Plato 
were  not  remarkable  for  their  philosophical  power ; 
a  fresh  stream  of  life  was  first  poured  into  the  old 
channels  of  Platonic  speculation  by  Amraonius 
Saccas  (q.  v.)  and  Plotinus  (q.  v.),  and  it  is  this  fact 
which  gives  the  school  which  they  established  its 
best  claim  to  the  exclusive  title  of  Neo-Platonist. 
'In  no  species  of  grandeur  was  the  Alexandrian 
school  deficient,'  as  M.  Saisset  jijistly  observes : 
'genius,  power,  and  duration  have  consecrated  it. 
Re-animating  during  an  epoch  of  decline  the 
fecundity  of  an  aged  civilisation,  it  created  a  whole 
family  of  illustrious  names.  Plotinus,  its  real 
founder,  resuscitated  Plato ;  Proclus  gave  the  world 
another  Aristotle ;  and  in  the  person  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  it  became  master  of  the  world.  Por  three 
centuries  it  was  a  formidable  rival  to  the  greatest 
power  that  ever  appeared  on  earth — the  power  of 
Christianity;  and  if  it  succumbed  in  the  struggle, 
it  only  fell  with  the  civilisation  of  which  it  had 
been  the  last  rampart'  (Lewes's  Biog.  Hist.  Phil. 
p.  259).  The  essence  of  oM  the  Alexandrian  specu- 
lations, we  have  stated,  consists  in  the  blending 
of  Platonic  ideas  with  Oriental  mysticism;  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  strictly  so-called, 
lies  simply  ia  the  novelty,  audacity,  and  ingenuity 
of  their  reasonings.  They  aimed  at  constructing  a 
religion  on  a  basis  of  dialectics.  They  strove  to  attain 
a  knowledge  of  the  Highest,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  this  was  by  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  a  capacity  in  man  for  passing 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  personality,  and  acquiring 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  the  true — 
that  which  is  beyond  and  above  the  fluctuations  and 
dubieties  of  '  opinion.'  This  impersonal  faculty  is 
called  Ecstasy.  By  means  of  it,  man — ceasing,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  observed,  to  be  individual  man, 
i.  c,  himsdf^c&ia.  identify  himself  with  the  Absolute 
(or  Infinite).  Plotinus,  in  fact,  set  out  from  the 
belief  that  'philosophy'  (i.  e.,  'Absolute  Truth')  is 
only  possible  through  the  identity  of  the  thinker,  or 
rather  of  the  subjective  thought,  with  the  thing 
thought  of,  or  the  objective  thought.  This  intuitive 
grasp  or  '  vision '  of  the  Absolute  is  not  constant ; 
we  can  neither  force  nor  retain  it  by  an  effort  of 
■vrill;  it  springs  from  a  divine  inspiration  and 
enthusiasm,  hi^er  and  purer  than  that  of  poet  or 
prophet,  and  is  the  choicest '  gift  of  God.' 

The  god  of  Plotinus  and  the  other  Alexandrians 
is  a  mystical  Trinity,  in  the  exposition  of  which 
they  display  a  dialectical  subtlety  that  even  the 
most  ingenious  of  the  schoolmen  never  reached. 
•The  Divine  Nature  contains  within  it  three  Hypo- 
stases (Substances) ;  its  basis,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
is  called  Unity,  also  poetically  Primitive  Light,  &c. 
This  Unity  is  not  itself  any  thing,  but  the  principle  of 
all  things ;  it  is  absolute  good,  absolute  perfection ; 
and  though  utterly  incapable  of  being  conceived  by 


the  understanding,  there  is  that  in  man  that  assures 
him  that  it — the  incomprehensible,  the  ineffable,  is. 
'It  has  neither  quantity  nor  quality;  neither 
reason  nor  soul;  it  exists  neither  in  motion  nor 
repose ;  neither  in  space  nor  time ;  it  is  not  a 
nimierio  unity  nor  a  point ;  ....  it  is  pure  Esse 
without  Accident ;  ....  it  is  exempt  from  all  want, 
or  dependency,  as  well  as  from  all  thought  or  wiU  ; 
it  is  not  a  thinking  Being,  but  Thought  itself — the 
principle  and  cause  of  aU  things.^  To  the  sceptic 
this  '  Primitive  Light,'  we  are  afraid,  will  not  seem 
very  luminous.  Prom  'Unity,'  as  the  primordial 
source  of  all  things,  emanates  '  Pure  Intelligence ' 
(Nous — the  Vernunft  of  modern  German  meta- 
physics) ;  its  reflection  and  image,  that  by  which 
it  is  intuitively  apprehended ;  from  Pure  Intelli- 
gence, in  turn,  emanates  the  '  Soul  of  the  World ' 
(Psyche  ton  pantos),  whose  creative  activity  proi 
duces  the  souls  of  men  and  animals,  and  '  Nature  ;' 
and  finally,  from  Nature  proceeds  '  Matter,'  which, 
however,  is  subjected  by  Plotinus  to  such  refine- 
ment of  definition  that  it  loses  all  its  grossness. 
Unity,  Pure  Intelligence,  and  the  World-Soul  thus 
constitute  the  Plotinian  Triad,  with  which  is  con- 
nected, as  we  have  seen,  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal 
Emanation,  the  necessity  of  which  he  endeavours 
to  demonstrate  by  the  most  stringent  logic, 
Himian  souls,  whose  source  is  the  Pure  Intelli- 

fence,  are — by  some  mysterious  fate — imprisoned 
ere  in  perishable  bodies,  and  the  higher  sort  are 
ever  striving  to  reascend  to  their  original  home.  So 
Plotinus,  when  in  the  agonies  of  death,  said  calmly 
to  his  friends :  '  I  am  strugghng  to  liberate  the 
divinity  within  me.' 

The  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Plotinus  was 
Porphyrins  (q.  v.),  who  mainly  devoted  himself  to 
expounding  and  qualifying  the  philosophy  of  his 
master.  In  him  we  see,  for  the  first  time,  the 
presence  of  a  distinctively  anti-Christian  tendency. 
Neo-Platonism,  which  can  only  be  properly  under- 
stood when  we  regard  it  as  an  attempt  to  place 
Paganism  on  a  philosophical  basis — to  make  the 
Greek  relimen  pmlosophlcal,  and  Greek  philosophy 
religious — 3id  not  consciously  set  out  as  the  antag- 
onist of  Christianity.  Neither  Ammonius  Saccas 
nor  Plotinus  assailed  the  new  faith;  but  as  the 
latter  continued  to  grow,  and  to  attract  many  of 
the  most  powerful  intellects  of  the  age  into  its 
service,  this  latent  antipathy  began  to  3iew  itself. 
Porphyry  wrote  against  it;  lamblichus  (q.  v.),  the 
most  noted  of  his  pupils,  did  the  same.  The  latter 
also  introduced  a  theurgic  or '  magical '  element  into 
Neo-Platonism,  teaching,  among  other  things,  that 
certain  mysterious  practices  and  symbols  exercised 
a  supernatural  influence  over  the  divinities,  and 
made  them  grant  our  desires.  Magic  is  always 
popular,  and  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that 
lamblichus  should  have  had  numerous  followers. 
.^desius  succeeded  to  his  master's  chair,  and  appears 
to  have  had  also  a  considerable  number  of  disciples. 
To  the  school  of  one  of  them  the  Emperor  JuUan 
belonged,  whose  patronage  for  a  moment  shed  a 
gleam  of  splendour  over  Neo-Platonism,  and  seemed 
to  promise  it  a  universal  victory.  After  a  succession 
of  able,  but  not  always  consistent  teachers,  we  reach 
Proclus  (q.  v.),  the  last  great  Neo-Platonist,  who 
belongs  to  the  5th  c,  a  man  of  prodigious  learning, 
and  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  in  whom  the 
pagan-religious,  and  consequently  anti-Christian, 
tendency  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  ciUminated. 
His  ontology  was  based  on  the  Triad  of  Plotinus, 
but  was  considerably  modified  in  detail ;  he  exalted 
'  Faith '  above  '  Science '  as  a  means  of  reaching  the 
Absolute  Unity ;  waa  a  believer  in  Theurgy,  and  so 
naturally  laid  great  stress  upon  the  ancient  Chal- 
dsBau  oracles,  Orphic  hymns,  mysteries,&;c.,  which 
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he  regarded  as  divine  revelations,  and  of  which  he 
considered  himself — as,  indeed,  he  was — the  last 
great  '  interpreter.'  His  hostility  to  the  Christian 
religion  was  keen ;  in  its  success  he  saw  only 
the  triumph  of  a  viilgar  popular  superstition  over 
the  refined  and  beautiful  theories  of  philosophy ; 
it  was  as  if  he  beheld  a  horde  of  barbarians 
defacing  the  statues  and  records  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  disciples  of  Proclus  were  pretty  numerous,  but 
not  remarkable  for  hi^  talent.  Perhaps  the  ablest 
of  his  successors  was  Damascius,  in  whose  time  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  closed 
the  schools  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  '  The 
victims,'  says  Cousin  {Ooura  d'Histoire  de  la  Philo- 
sophic Modeme),  '  of  fierce  retaliation,  and  of  an 
obstinate  persecution,  these  poor  Alexandrians, 
after  having  sought  an  asylum  in  their  dear  Bast, 
at  the  court  of  Chosroes,  returned  to  Europe  (533 
A.D.),  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  most  part  extinguished  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
which  were  converted  for  them  into  a  philosophic 
Thebais.'  See  Kchte,  Be  PMlosophicB  Novcb 
PlatoniccB  Origine  (Berl.  1818) ;  Bouterwek,  Phil- 
osophorum  Alexandrimorum  cue  Neo-Platonicorwm, 
recensio  accuratior  (GiJtt.  1821);  Matter,  Mssai 
Historique  sur  VEcole  d'Alexandrie  (2  vols.  Par. 
1820);  Simon,  Histoire  de  VEcole  d! Alexandrie  (2 
vols.  Par.  1845) ;  Barthglemy  St  Hilaire,  De  VEcole 
(SAlexandrie  (Par.  1845) ;  Lewes,  Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy  (1857) ;  and  Tennemaim's 
Manual  of  ihe  History  of  Philosophy  (trans,  by 
MoreU;3ohn,  1852). 

NBOZO'IC  (Gr.  new  life),  a  term  introduced  by 
Edward  Forbes  to  include  all  the  strata  from  the 
Trias  to  ,the  most  recent  deposits.  They  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  the  two  great  groups  of  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  Hooks.  This  division  is,  however, 
quite  arbitrary — the  chief  point  of  difierence  depend- 
mg  on  the  occurrence  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of 
species  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  some  stiU  living. 
There  is  no  palseontological  nor  petralogical  break 
similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  Permian 
and  Trias.  Forbes,  accordingly,  suggested  the  obliter- 
ation of  the  division  between  the  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  series,  and  the  division  of  aE  geological 
time  into  two  epochs — ^the  Palaeozoic  and  the 
Neozoic. 

NE'PA  AUD  NBPID.^.     See  WATBE-SooRPioiir. 

N BPATJ'L,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Hindustan, 
comprises  a  portion  of  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  boimded  on  the  N.  by  Tibet,  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  British  India,  and  on  the  E.  by  Sikim, 
a  protected  state.  Long.  80°  15'— 88°  15'  E.  It  is 
500  miles  in  length,  by  about  100  miles  in  average 
breadth.  Area,  54,000  square  miles ;  pop.  estimated 
at  1,940,000.  The  kingdom  is  separated  from  the 
plains  of  India  by  the.  long  narrow  strip  of  land, 
resembling  an  English  down,  but  unhealthy,  called 
the  Terai,  which  extends  along  the  whole  southern 
border.  North  of  this,  and  running  parallel  with 
it,  is  the  great  forest  of  N.,  from  8  to  10  miles 
broad.  North  of  this  strip  is  a  tract  of  hiUy 
country,  and  above  that  are  two  tracts'  of  greater 
elevation,  the  first  of  which  may  be  called  moun- 
tainous, while  the  second  might  appropriately  be 
called  Alpine,  if  it  did  not  comprise  among  its 
mountains,  peaks,  which,  like  Mouut  Everest  and 
Dhawalagiri,  attain  almost  twice  the  elevation  of 
Mont  Blanc.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kurnalli, 
the  Kapti,  the  Gunduk  with  its  great  tributaries, 
and  the  Sun  Kosi.  The  climate,  most  xmhealthy  in 
'  the  Terai,  is  healthy  and  pleasant  in  the  hUly  and 
mountainous  districts,  suggesting  that  of  Southern 
Europe.  In  the  Valley  of  N. — the  district  surround- 
ing the  capital — the  heat  of  Bengal,  which  is  felt  in 


the  hollows,  may  be  exchanged  for  the  cold  of  Russia 
by  ascending  the  slopes  of  me  hills  which  enclose  it. 
•rhe  soil  is  extremely  rich  and  fruitful.  Barley, 
miUet,  rice,  maize,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, pine-apple,  and  various  tropical  fruits  are 
cultivated.  Uold  has  not  been  found,  but  iron  and 
copper  mines  are  worked.  The  inhabitants  consist 
mamly  of  two  tribes — the  Ghnrkas,  whose  chie^ 
occupation  is  war,  and  the  Newars,  who  are  prinei? 
pally  artisans.  The  capital  of  the  country  is 
Khatmandu  (q.  v.). 

NEPE'NTHES,  the  only  known  genus  of  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  called  Nepen- 
thacece,  consisting  of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby 
plants  with  ^dioecious  flowers,  natives  of  swampy 
ground  in  India  and,  China,  chiefly  remarl^able  for 
their  leaves.  Each  leaf  consists  of  a  dilated  folia- 
ceous  petiole,  prolonged  beyond  its  foHaceous  part, 
as  if  it  were  the  prolongation  of  the  midrib  of  a  leaf, 


Pitcher  Plant  (Nepenthes  distillatoria). 

and  terminating  ill  a  pitcher  (ascidiurri),  from  which 
the  name  Pitoheb  Plaut  has  been  very  generally 
given  to  the  species  of  this  order.  The  pitcher  is 
terminated  by  a  Kd,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true 
blade  of  the  leaf.  The  fluid  found  in  these  pitchers 
is  probably  in  some  way  needful  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  plant,  and  is  a  secretion  of  the  plant  itself. 
It  varies  much  in  quantity.  Insects  often  enter 
the  pitcher,  and  are  drowned  in  it.  It  contains 
binoxalate  of  potash.  Pitcher  plants  (N.  distillatoria) 
are  not  uncommon  in  our  hothouses. 

NEPHE'LIUM.     See  Litchi. 

NB'PHEITB,  a  mineral  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  called  Jade  (q.  v.),  and  of  which  Axestone 
(q.v.)  is  very  generally  considered  a  variety.  It 
is  composed  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  lime;  is 
compact,  with  a  coarse  s^ntery  fracture,  very 
tenacious,  sometimes  translucent,  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  of  a  green  or  greenish  colour.  It  is 
found  m  granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  &c.,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Very  fine  specimens  are  brought 
from  Persia,  Siberia,  and  China,  and  are  known  as 
Oriental  Jade.  The  kind  called  Indian  Jade  is 
olive  green,  and  strikes  fire  with  steel;  that  from 
China  is  whitish,  and  does  not  strike  fire.  N.  is 
used  for  ornaments.  The  Turks  make  it  into 
handles  for  sabres  and  daggers.  Many  imaginary 
virtues  were  once  ascribed  to  it,  such  as  the  cure  of 
epileptic  fits  and  of  nephritic  (Gr.  nephros,  kidney) 
complaints ;  hence  its  name. 
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NEPHRI'TIS  (Gr.  nepJiros,  kidney),  inflamma- 
tion of  the  Kidneys  (q.  v.). 

JfEPOMTJC.    See  John  of  Nbpomuk. 

NE'POS,  Cornelhts,  a  Roman  historian,  born  in 
the  1st  c.  B.  a,  but  the  place  and  precise  time  of  his 
birth  are  unknown.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Catullus.  The  only  -work  of  N.'s  which  has 
survived  (if  indeed  it  be  his),  is  a  series  of  twenty- 
five  generally  brief  biographies  of  warriors  and 
statesmen,  mostly  Greeks.  These  biographies  are 
distinguished  by  the  purity  of  their  Latinity,  the 
conciseness  of  their  style,  and  their  admirable 
exhibition  of  character,  but  sufficient  care  has  not 
been  exercised  in  the  examination  of  authorities,  nor 
is  the  relative  importance  of  things  duly  regarded. 
TJntil  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  these  biographies,  on 
the  strength  of  the  titles  given  in  the  various  MSS., 
were  generally  ascribed  to  jEmilius  Probus,  a  writer 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  c. ;  but  in 
1569,  an  edition  was  put  out  by  the  famous  Diony- 
sius  Lambinus,  who  pronounced  the  so-called  Lives 
of  jEmihus  Probus  to  be  in  reality  the  lost  work  of 
Cornelius  Nepos,  De  Viris  IHustribus.  His  weigh- 
tiest argument  is  drawn  from  the  excellence  of  the 
Latin,  and  the  chastity  of  the  style,  so  unlike  the 
corrupt  and  florid  language  of  the  Decline.  Many 
critics  hold  that  these  Lives  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
an  abbreviation  of  the  work  of  N.  by  Probus.  This 
hypothesis  is  not  without  its  diiEculties,  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of  any.  There  are 
many  editions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Van  Staveren  (Leyd.  1773),  of  Tzschucke 
(Gott.  1804),  and  of  Bremi  (Zur.  1820);  and  the 
book  is  in  general  use  as  a  school-book.  It  has  been 
very  frequently  translated  into  English  and  other 
languages. 

NETTUNE,  an  ancient  Italian  god.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  originally  a  marine  deity  at  all. 


Neptune. 

for  the  old  Italians  were  the  very  opposite  of  a  mari- 
time people,  yet  Ms  name  is  commonly  connected 
■with  Tiato,  to  swim ;  hence  at  an  earlier  period  he  may 
have  borne  another  designation,  afterwards  forgotten. 
When  the  Romans  became  a  maritime  power,  and 
had  grown  acquainted  with  Grecian  mythology, 
they,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  practice,  iden- 
tified him  with  thfe  Greek  god  whom  he  most 
resembled.  This  was  Poseidon,  also  Poteidan  (con- 
nected with  potos,  a  drink,  pontos,  the  sea,  and 
potamos,  a  river).  Poseidon  appears  in  his  most 
primitive  mythological  form  as  the  god  of  water  in 
general,  or  the  fluid  element.  He  was  the  sou  of 
Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea,  and  a  brother  of  Jupiter. 
On  the  partition  of  the  universe  amongst '  the  sous 
of  Cronos,  he  obtained  the  sea  as  his  portion,  in  the 
depths  of  which  he  had  his  palace  near  ^gae,  in 
Eubcea.  Here  also  he  kept  his  brazen-hoofed  and 
golden-maned  steeds,  in  a  chariot  dravm  by  which 
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he  rode  over  the  waves,  which  grew  calm  at  his 
approach,  while  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  recog- 
nising their  lord,  made  sportive  homage  round  his 
watery  path.  But  he  sometimes  presented  himself 
at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olympiis,  and  in 
conjunction  -with  Apollo,  biiilt  the  walls  of  Troy.  In 
the  Trojan  war  he  sided  with  the  Greeks ;  never- 
theless he  subsequently  shewed  himself  inimical  to 
the  great  sea-wanderer  Ulysses,  who  had  blinded 
his  son  Polyphemus.  He  was  also  believed  to 
have  created  the  horse,  and  taught  men  its  use. 
The  symbol  of  his  power  was  a  trident,  with 
which  he  raised  and  stilled  storms,  broke  rocks, 
&c.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  name  and  worship 
of  Poseidon  came  to  the  Greeks  from  Libya.  He 
was  worshipped  in  aU  parts  of  Greece  and  Southern 
Italy,  especially  in  the  seaport  towns.  The 
Isthmian  games  were  held  in  his  honour.  Black 
and  white  bulls,  boars,  and  rams  were  ofifered  in 
sacrifice  to  him.  N.  was  commonly  represented 
with  a  trident,  and  with  horses  or  dolphins,  often 
along-  with  Amphitrite,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
dolphins,  and  surrounded  by  tritons  and  other 
sea-monsters..  As  befitted  the  fluctuating  element 
over  which  he  ruled,  he  is  sometimes  figured  asleep 
or  reposing,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of  violent 
agitation. 

NEBBU'DDAH,  a  river  of  Hindustan,  rises  in 
the  Vindhya  Mountains,  at  a  height  of  from  3000  to 
4000  feet  above  sea-level,  in  lat.  22°  40'  N.,  long. 
81°  52'  E.  It  flows  west,  past  Jabailpur  (190  miles 
from  its  source),  where  the  great  depression  between 
the  Vindhya  Mountains  on  the  north  and  the  Sat- 
pura  Mountains  on  the  south,  known  as  the  Valley 
of  the  N.,  begins.  The  other  principal  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Hoshangabad,  Burwani,  and  Barneh.  At 
Hoshangabad  it  is  900  yards  wide,  and  from  five  to 
six  feet  in  depth.  At  Barneh  it  begins  to  expand 
into  a  wide  estuary,  and  after  flowing  30  miles 
further,  it  falls  into  fhe  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Entire 
length  about  800  miles,  of  which  90  miles  are 
navigable  for  river-boats. 

NERCHI'USK,  an  important  mining, tovm  of 
Russia,  Eastern  Siberia,  in  the  Trans-Baikal  Terri- 
tory, on  the  Nercha,  a  tributary  of  the  Shilka, 
in  lat.  51°  58'  N.,  long.  116°  35'  E.,  4707  miles  from 
St  Petersburg.  It  was  founded  in  1658,  and  has 
from  400O  to  5000  inhabitants.  The  district,  of 
which  N.  is  the  centre,  yields  2166  pounds  of  gold 
yearly,  together  with  large  quantities  of  silver, 
lead,  and  iron,  and  precious  stones.  The  only  tin- 
mines  in  the  empire  are  worked  here.  The  soil 
in  the  vicinity  is  fertile,  and  the  oKmate  mild  and 


NB'REIS,  a  genus,  and  NEREI'D.a;,  a  family  of 
Annelida,  having  a  long  slender  body,  a  distinct 
head,  with  tentacles  and  eyes ;    the  whole  body 


Nereis. 

covered  with  tubercles,  and  the  gills  lobed  and 
tufted.  They  are  all  marine,  and  generally  hide 
under  rocks  or  in  the  sand.    They  swim  actively. 
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by  rapid  and  undulating  inflections  of  the  body,  and 
by  the  aid  of  muueroua  oara  arranged  along  the 
sidea ;  each  formed  of  a  atoUt  footatalk,  numeroua 
bristles,  and  a  flap.  The  proboscis  is  thick,  strong, 
and  armed  with  two  jawa. 

NE'REITES,  the  name  given  to  animals  which 
have  left  their  impress  on  the  Silurian  Rocks,  and 
which  exhibit  a  form  similar  to  the  modern  Nereis. 
They  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  laminis  of  fine 
shales,  over  which,  when  it  was  soft,  the  creature 
moved,  leaving  a  long  and  tortuous  traU,  which  is 
generally  found  to  terminate  in  a  more  defined 
representation  produced  apparently  by  the  body 
itself,  although  every  trace  of  it  has  disappeared. 
See  IcHNOLOQY,  tig.  2. 

NERI,  Philip  de,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  (q^.  v.),  was  born  of  a  distmguished  family 
in  Florence,  July  21,  1515.  His  character,  even  in 
boyhood,  foreshadowed  the  career  of  piety  and 
benevolence  to  which  he  was  destined,  and  he  was 
commonly  known  among  his  youthful  companions 
by  the  name  of  '  good  Philip.'  On  the  death  of  his 
parents,  he  was  adopted  by  a  very  wealthy  uncle, 
with  whom  he  lived  for  some  time  at  San  Germane, 
near  Monte  Cassino,  and  by  whom  he  was  recog- 
nised as  his  destined  heir.  But  he  relinquished  Si 
these  prospects,  for  a  life  of  piety  and  charity, 
and  having  come  to  Rome  in  1634,  he  there  com- 
pleted his  philosophical  and  theological  studies,  and 
won  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  aU  by  his  extra-- 
ordiuary  piety,  and  his  benevolence  and  activity  in 
every  good  work  whether  of  charity  or  of  religion. 
Although  he  did  not  receive  priest's  orders  tUl  1551, 
he  had  already  been  for  years  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  devoted  in  all  the  pious  works  of  Rome 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  sick, 
and  the  reclamation  of  the  vicious  ;  and  in  1550,  in 
unison  with  several  of  his  friends,  he  established  a 
confraternity  for  the  care  of  poor  pilgrims  visiting 
Rome,  and  other  houseless  persons,  as  well  as  of 
the  sick  generally,  which  still  subsists,  and  which 
has  numbered  among  its  associates  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church.  This  confraternity,  however,  is  chiefly 
noteworthy  as  having  been  the  germ  of  the  far 
more  celebrated  CoNGEEGATioir  of  the  Obatoky 
(q.  v.),  which  was  founded  by  St  Philip  in  concert 
with  his  friends  Baronius  and  Tafligio,  both  after- 
wards cardinals,  Sabriati,  and  some  others.  Besides 
the  general  objects  above  indicated,  and  the 
spiritual .  duties  designed  for  the  personal  sancti- 
fication  of  the  members,  the  main  object  of  this 
association  was  the  moral  instruction  and  rehgious 
training  of  the  young  and  uneducated,  who  were 
assembled  in.  chapels  or  oratorios,  for  prayer  and  for 
religious  and  moral  instruction.  As  a  further  means 
of  withdrawing  youth  from  dangerous  amusements, 
sacred  musical  entertainments  (thence  called  by  the 
name  of  oratorio)  were  held  in  the  oratory,  at  first 
consisting  solely  of  hjonns,  but  afterwards  partaking' 
of  the  nature  of  sacred  operas  or  dramas,  except  that 
they  did  not  admit  the  scenic  or  dramatic  accom- 
paniments, of  these  more  secular  compositions. 
Religious  and  literary  lectures  also  formed  part  of 
his  plan,  and  it  was  in  the  lectures  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  Oratory  that,  at  the  instance  of  N.,  the 
f'gantio  Church  History  of  Baronius  had  its  origin, 
he  personal  character  of  N.,  the  unselfish  devoted- 
ness  of  his  Ufe,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  genuine 
love  of  the  poor,  his  kindly  and  cheerful  disposition, 
and,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest,  a  certain 
quaint  humour,  and  a  tinge  of  what  may  almost  be 
called  drollery  which  pervaded  many  of  his  sayings 
and  doings,  contributed  to  popularise  his  institute. 


and  to  engage  the  public  favour  for  himself  and  his 
fellow-labourers.  He  himself  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  sanctity  and  of  miracles  among  his  fellow- 
religionists  almost  beyond  any  of  the  modern  saints ; 
and  he  may  still  be  described  as  emphatically  the 
popular  saint  of  the  Roman  people.  He  lived  to  an 
extreme  age  in  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  aU  his  faculties, 
and  in  the  active  discharge  to  the  last  of  aU  the 
charitable  duties  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  May  26,  1595.  He  was 
canonised  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  His  only  lite- 
rary remains  are  his  Letters  (8vo,  Padua,  1751) ;  the 
Constitutions  of  his  congregation,  printed  in  1612 ; 
some  short  spiritual  treatises,  and  a  few  sonnets 
which  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  Bime  Oneste. 

NE'RIXJM.    See  Oleander. 

NE'RO,  Roman  emperor  from  54  A.D.  to  68  a,d., 
was  born  at  Antium,  on  the  coast  of  Latiiim,  15th 
December  37  A.D.,  and  was  the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  of  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanious  Caesar,  and  sister ,  of  Caligula.  His 
mother  becoming  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
Claudius  adopted  him  (50  A.D.),  and  his  name,  origi- 
nally L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  changed  tO' 
Nero  Claudius  Czesar  Drusus  Germanious.  After 
the  death  of  Claudius  (54  A.D.),  the  Praetorian. 
Guards,  at  the  instigation  of  Afranius  Burrhus,  their 
prefect,  declared  him  emperor,  instead  of  Claudius's, 
sou  Britannicus,  and  their  choice  was  acknowledged 
both  by  the  senate  and  the  provinces.  His  reign, 
began  with  the  semblance  of  moderation  and  good 
promise,  under  the  guidance  of  Burrhus  and  his 
tutor  Seneca  the  philosopher;  but  the  baleful  influ- 
ence of  his  mother,  together  with  his  own  moral 
weakness  and  sensuality,  frustrated  their  efforts,  and 
he  soon  plunged  headlong  into  debauchery,  extrava- 
gance, and  tjTanny.  He  caused  Britannicus,  the 
son  of  Claudius,  to  be  treacherously  poisoned  at  the 
age  of  14,  because  he  dreaded  him  as  a  rival,  and 
afterwards  (59  A.D.)  caused  his  own  mother  Agrip- 
pina (with  whom  he  was  latterly  on  bad  terms)  to 
be  assassinated,  to  please  his  mistress  Poppsea  Sabina 
(the  wife  of  his  principal  boon-companion  Otho,. 
afterwards  emperor),  in  order  to  marry  whom  he- 
also  divorced  and  afterwards  put  to  death  his  wife- 
Octavia  (figed  20),  the  sister  of  Britannicus.  The- 
low  servility  into  which  the  Roman  senate  had  sunk 
at  this  time,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it 
actually  issued  an  address  congratulating  the  hateful 
matricide  on  the  death  of  Agrippina.  N.  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  confessed  that  he  ^  was  ever 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  mother.  The 
affairs  of  the  empire  were  at  this  time  far  from 
tranquil.  In  61  A.D.,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Britain  under  Queen  Boadicea,  which  was,  however, 
suppressed  by  Suetonius  Paulinus. .-  The  following 
year  saw  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Parthians 
in  Armenia.  At  home,  matters  were  not  much 
better.  The  emperor  was  lampooned  in  verse  ; 
the  senate  and  priesthood,  alike  venal,  were  also 
satirised  by  audacious  malcontents ;  Burrhus,  a 
valuable  friend,  died ;  and  even  Seneca,  though  not 
a  great  moralist,  out  of  his  books,  thought  it  only 
decent  to  remove  from  court.  In  July  64,  occurred 
a  great  conflagration  i^i  Rome,  by  which  two-thirds 
of  the  city  were  reduced  to  ashes.  N.  himself  is 
usually  believed  to  have  been  the  incendiary.  It  is 
said  that  he  admired  the  spectacle  from  a  distance, 
reciting  verses  about  the  burning  of  Troy,  but  many 
scholars  are  doubtful  whether  he  really  had  any 
hand  in  it.  At  aU  events  he  laid  the  blame  on  the 
Christians — that  mysterious  sect,  who,  like  the 
Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  were  the  cause  of  all 
otherwise  inexpHoable  calamities,  and  persecuted 
them  with  great  fury.     Moreover,  he  rebuilt  the 
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city  ■with  great  magnificence,  and  reared  for  himself 
on  the  Palatine  HiB  a  splendid  palace,  called,  from 
the  immense  profusion  of  its  golden  ornaments,  the 
Aurea  Domus,  or  Golden  House;  and  in  order  to 
provide  for  this  expenditure,  and  for  the  gratification 
of  the  Koman  populace  by  spectacles  and  distribu- 
tions of  com,  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  unspar- 
ingly plundered.  A  conspiracy  against  him  failed 
in  the  year  65,  and  Seneca  and  the  poet  Lucan  fell 
victims  to  his  vengeance.  In  a  fit  of  passion  he 
murdered  his  wife  Poppsea,  by  kicking  her  -when  she 
was  pregnant.  He  then  proposed  to  Antonia,  the 
daughter  of  Claudius,  but  was  refused,  whereupon 
he  caused  the  too  fastidious  lady  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  married  StatUia  MessaUina,  after  killing  her 
husband.  He  also  executed  or  banished  many  per- 
sons highly  distinguished  for  integrity  and  virtue. 
His  vanity  led  him  to  seek  distinction  as  a  poet,  a 
philosopher,  an  actor,  a  musician,  and  a  charioteer, 
and  he  received  sycophantic  applauses,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  in  Greece,  to  which,  upon  invitation  of 
the  Greek  cities,  he  made  a  visit  in  67.  But  in  68, 
the  Gallic  and  Spanish  legions,  and  after  them  the 
Praetorian  Guards,  rose  against  him  to  make  Galba 
emperor,  and  N.  fled  from  Home  to  the  house  of  a 
freedman,  Phaon,  about  four  miles  distant.  The 
senate,  *hioh  had  hitherto  been  most  subservient, 
declared  him  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the 
tyrant  ended  his  life  by  suicide,  11th  June  68. 
One  is  sorry  to  learn  that  such  a  wretch  had  a 
taste  for  poetry,  and  was  skilled  in  painting  and 
modelling. 

NE'EVA,  M.  CoccBins,  aEoman  emperor,  elected 
by  the  senate  after  the  murder  of  Domitian,  18th 
September  96.  He  was  born  32  A.ii.,  of  a  family 
belonging  to  Namia,'  in  TJmbria,  and  twice  held  the 
honour  of  consulship  before  his  election  to  the 
dignity  of  emperor.  He  displayed  great  wisdom  and 
moderation,  rectified  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  diminished  the  taxes  ;  but  finding  himself,  upon 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  not  vigorous  enough 
to  repress  the  insolence  of  the  Prsetorian  Guards, 
he  adopted  M.  tllpius  Trajanus,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  army  of  Germany,  who  succeeded  him  on 
his  death,  27th  January  98.  After  his  decease, 
he  obtained  an  apotheosis. 

NEEVOUS  SYSTEM,  The,  is  composed  in  all 
vertebrated  animals  of  two  distinct  portions  or 
systems — viz.,  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic 
or  ganglionic. 

The  cerebro-spinal  s^/aJem' includes  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  (which  form  the  cerebro-spinal  axis),  and 
the  cranial  and  spiual  nerves.  It  was  termed  by 
Bichat  the  nervous  system  of  animal  life,  and 
comprises  all  the  nervous  organs  concerned  in 
sensation,  voHtion,  and  mental  action. 

The  sympathetic  system  consists  essentially  of 
a  chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  nervous  cords, 
extending  from  the  cranium  to  the  pelvis,  along 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  from  which 
nerves  with  large  ganglionic  masses  proceed  to  the 
viscera  and  blood-vessels  in  the  cavities  of  the 
chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis.  It  was  termed  by 
Bichat  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life,  since  it 
seems  to  regulate — almost  or  quite  independently 
of  the  wiU — the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  organs  of  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestion. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are 
described  in  the  articles  Bbain,  Ceebbbhu:  and 
Cebebellum,  and  Spinal  Cord.  The  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  covered  and  protected  by  three 
membranes  or  meninges,  as  they  are  frequently 
termed — viz.,  the  dura  mater,  the  arachnoid,  and 
the  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  is  a  strong  fibrous 
membrane,  which  supplies  the  cranial  bones  with 
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blood  in  early  life,  and  adheres  firmly  to  their  inner 
surface.  It  is  less  closely  attached  to  the  bony  walls 
of  the  spinal  canal.  Inside  the  cranium  it  gives  off 
processes  (such  as  the /ate  cerebri,  tentorium  cerebdli, 
andyate  cerebelli)  which  divide  and  support  different 
parts  of  the  brain ;  it  gives  a  strong  fibrous  sheath 
to  every  nerve ;  and  by  splitting  into  two  layers  at 
certain  points,  it  forms  receptacles  for  venous  blood, 
which  are  termed  Sinuses  (q.  v.).  The  arachnoid 
(so  called  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  as  thin  as 
a  spider's  web)  is  a  serous  membrane,  and,  like 
all  serous  membranes,  is  a  closed  ^ac,  consisting  of 
a  parietal  and  a  visceral  layer.  The  parietal  layer 
adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  to 
which  it  gives  a  smooth,  polished  appearance ;  while 
the  visceral  layer  somewhat  loosely  invests  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  from  direct  contact  with  which, 
however,*  it  is  separated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
pia  mMer  and  some  loose  areolar  tissue.  In  most 
regions  there  is  an  interval  between  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  which  is 
called  the  sub-arachnoid  cavity,  and  is  filled  during 
life  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  This  fluid,  which 
varies  in  quantity  from  two  to  ten  ounces,  keeps 
the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid  in  close 
contact,  and  affords  mechanical  protection  to  the 
nervous  centres  which  it  surrounds,  and  guards 
them  against  external  shocks.  It  is  accumulated  in 
considerable  quantity  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where 
it  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  large  vessels  and 
nerves  situated  there.  In  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  skuU,  the  draining  away  of  this  fluid,  often  in 
very  large  quantity,  through  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  is  often  one  of  the  most  significant  symptoms. 
It  is  doubtless  secreted  by  the  pia  mater,  which  is 
the  immediate  investing  membrane  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  This  membrane  consists  of  minute 
blood-vessels,  held  together  by  an  extremely  fine 
areolar  tissue.  It  dips  down  between  the  convo- 
lutions and  fissures  of  the  brain,  and  is  prolonged 
into  the  interior,  forming  the  velum  interpositwm 
and  the  choroid  plexuses  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It 
is  by  means  of  this  membrane  that  the  blood-vessels 
are  conveyed  into  the  nervous  substance. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  nerves  connected 
with  the  cerebro-spiaal  centre  or  axis.  These  are 
usually  described  in  two  classes — ^the  spinal  and  the 
cranial  or  encephalic.  The  former  class  consists 
of  all  those  which  arise  from  the  spinal  cord,  and 
emerge  from  tte  spinal  canal  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina ;  while  the  latter  includes  those 
which  arise  from  some  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre,  and  emerge  through  foramina  in  the  cranium 
or  skull. 

TheSpinalNerves  (exclusive  of  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve,  which,  from  the  fact  that  it  emerges  from  the 
skull,  is  usually  ranked  among  the  cranial  nerves) 
are  thirty-one  on  either  side,  there  being  a  pair 
for  each  pair  of  intervertebral  foramina  (whose 
formation  is  described  in  the  article  Vbktebea  and 
Vertebral  Column),  and  for  the  foramina  between 
the  atlas  (the  first  or  highest  vertebra)  and  the  occi- 
pital bone  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Every  spinal 
nerve  arises  from  the  cord  by  two  roots,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior,  of  which  the  latter  is  distinctly  the 
larger.  Each  root  passes  out  of  the  spinal  canal 
by  a  distinct  opening  ia  the  dura  mater.  Imme- 
diately after  its  emergence,  a,  ganglion  is  seen  on 
the  posterior  root,  and  in  the  anterior  surface  of  this 
ganglion  the  anterior  root  lies  imbedded.  Just 
beyond  the  ganglion,  but  not  at  all  previously,  the 
nervous  fibres  of  both  roots  intermingle,  and  a 
compound  nerve  results.  The  trunk  thus  formed 
separates  immediately  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  intervertebral  canal  into  two  divisions — the 
anterior    and    posterior — each  of   vrhich   contains 
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filaments  from  botli  roots,  and  possessing,  as  -will  be 
immediately  shewn,  perfectly  different  functions. 
These  divisions,  of  -which  the  anterior  is  conai- 
derahly  the  larger,  proceed  to  the'  anterior  and 
posterior  parts  of  the  body  respectively,  and  are 


Kg.  1. — ^Roots  of  a  Dorsal  Spinal  Nerve,  and  its  union 
with  the  Sympathetic : 

«,  c,  anterior  ilsBure  of  the  spinal  cord;  a,  anterior  root;  p, 
posterior  root  \rith  ita  ganglion;  a',  anterior  dirision  or 
branch ;  p',  posterior  branch;  5,  sympathetic ;  e,  ita  double 
junction  "With  the  anterior  branch  of  the  spinal  nerve  by  a 
vhite  and  a  gray  filament,  the  respective  natures  of  \pliich 
are  subsequently  described.— From  Todd  and  Bowman. 

distributed  to  the  skin  and  the  muscles.  The 
anterior  branch  commumcates  with  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  as  is  shewn  in  the  figure.  The  mode  of 
connection  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  with  the 
cprd  is  noticed  in  the  article  Spdtal  Coed.  These 
nerves  are  arranged  in  classes,  according  to  the 
regions  of  the  spme  in  which  they  originate,  and 
we  thus  speak  of  eight  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  five 
lumbar,  and  six  sacral  nerves  on  either  side. 

The  discovery  of  the  separate  functions  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
which  has  been  characterised  as  the  first  important 
step  towards  a  right  understanding  of  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system,  was  made  by  our  distin- 
guished countiyman  Sir  Charles  Bell,  although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that^  Magendie,  without 
any  knowledge  of  Bell's  experiments,  arrived  at 
similar  conclusions  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The 
original  experiments  consisted  in  laying  open  ihe 
Bpinal  canal  in  rabbits,  and  irritating  or  dividing 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  was  observed 
that  irritation  of  the  anterior  roots  caused  muscular 
movement,  and  that  the  posterior  roots  might  be 
irritated  without  giving  rise  to  any  muscular,  action; 
while  division  of  the  posterior  roots  did  not  impair 
the  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles.  Hence  it 
•was  inferred  that  the  anterior  joots  were  motor 
(or  conveyed  motive  power  to  muscles),  and  the 
posterior  roots  not  motor;  but  it  was  not  fully 
determined  what  degree  of  sensibility  remained  in 
parts  supplied  from  the  divided  roots.  Numerous 
physiologists  arrived  at  similar  results  to  those  of 
BeU ;  but  the  most  conclusive  experiments  are 
those  of  Muller,  who  operated  on  frogs,  in  which, 
from  the  great  width  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal 
canal,  the  .roots  of  the  nerves  can  be  exposed  vrith 
£reat  facility.  •  In  these  experiments,  it  was  found 
that  irritation  of  the  anterior  root  always  excited 
mnsoular  contraction,  while  no  such  effect  followed 
irritation  of  the  posterior  root ;  that  section  of  the 
anterior  root  caused  paralysis  (or  loss  of  power)  of 


motion,  while  section  of  the  posterior  root  caused 
paralysis  of  sensation ;  and  that  when  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  going  to  the  lower  extremity 
were  cut  on  one  side,  and  the  posterior  roots  on  the 
other,  voluntary  power  without  sensation  remained 
in  the  latter,  and  sensation  without  voluntary 
motion  in  the  former.  The  obvious  conclusion  to  be 
derived  from  these  experiments  is,  that  the  anterior 
root  of  each  spinal  nerve  is  motor,  and  the  posterior 
saisitive.  (In  place  of  the  terms  sensitive  and  motor, 
the  terms  afferent  and  efferent  are  now  frequently 
used.  The  functions  of  the  nerves  being  to  establish  a 
communication  between  the  nervous  centres  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  body,' and  vice  versd;  an  afferent 
nerve  comn^unicates  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
peripheral  nervous  ramifications  to  the  centres, 
while  an  efferent  nerve  conducts  the  impulses  of  the 
nervous  centres  to  the  periphery.) 

The  Cranial  Nerves,  although  twelve  in  number 
on  either  side,  were  arranged  by  WUlis  (Cerebri 
Anatome  ;  cwi  accessit  Nervorum  DescripUo  et  Usus, 
1664),  whose  system  is  stiU  generally  adopted,  in 
nine  pairs,  which,  taken  from  before  backwards  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  transmitted  through  the' 
foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  stand  as  follows : 
1st,  Olfactory;  2d,  Optic;  3d,  Motores  Ooulorum; 
4th,  Pathetic  ;  5th,  Trifacial ;  6th,  Abducentes ; 
7th,  Portio  Dura  or  Facial,  Portio  Mollis  or  Audi- 
tory ;  8th,  Glossopharyngeal,  Par  Vagum  or  Pneu- 
inogastric.  Spinal  Accessory ;  9th,  Hypoglossal 

They  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups, 
according  to  their  functions — ^viz.  Nerves  of  Special 
Sense— ■&.&  Olfactory  (see  Nose),  Optic  (see  Eve), 
and  Auditory  (q.  v.);  Nerves  of  Motion,  or  Afferent 
Nerves — ^the  Motores  Oonlorum,  Pathetic,  Abdu- 
centes, Facial,  and  Hypoglossal ;  and  Compound 
Nerves — ^the  Trifacial,  Glossopharyngeal,  Pneumo- 
gastric,  and  Spinal  Accessory. 

The  reason  why  no  nerve  of  Taste  is  included  in 
the  above  arrangement  amongst  the  nerves  of 
special  sense  will  be  subsequently  seen;  and  we 
proceed  briefly  to  notiqe  the  functions  of  the  motor 
cranial  nerves. 

The  3d,  4th,  and  6th  pairs — ^the  Motores  Oculorum, 
Pathetic,  and  Atducentes — ^together  make  up  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  musdes  of  the  orbit  (the 
four  Recti,  the  superior  and  inferior  Oblique,  and 
the  Levator  Palpebrse)  are  fiaUed  into  motion,  and 
are  sufficiently  noticed  in  the  article  Eye. 

The  Facial  Nerve,  or  the  Portio  Dura  of  the  7th 
pair,  is  divisible  into  three  stages.  The  first  stage 
is  the  intercranial,  from  its  origin  to  its  exit  from 
the  cranial  cavity,  in  association  with  the  Portio 
Mollis,  or  Auditory  Nerve  (q.  v.),  at  the  internal 
auditory  meatus.  The  second  stage  is  contained 
in  the  Aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  a  bony*  canal  lying  in 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  this 
stage  it  anastomises  with  'other  nerves,  and  thus 
sensory  fibres  are  introduced  into  it  from  the  5th 
pair  and  other  sources,  which  make  irritation  of 
some  of  its  branches  to  cause  pain.  The  third 
stage  commences  with  the  emergence  of  the 
nerve  ^ough  the  stylo -mastoid  foramen.  The 
nerve  now  hes  in  the  parotid  gland  (which  is  not 
shewn  in  the  figure),  and  after  giving  off  the 
posterior  auricular,  and  a  few  smaller  branches, 
finally  divides  into  the  temporal,  facial,  and  cervical 
branches  (see  3,  5,  and  9  in  fig.  2).  This 
diverging  distribution  of  the  nervous  branches  over 
the  face  forms  the  pes  anserinus  of  the  older 
anatomists,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
expanded  foot  of  a  goose.  Careful  dissection  of 
this  nerve  shews  that  the  great  majority  of  its 
fibres  are  distributed  to  muscles  ;  and  indeed,  if  we 
except  the  muscles  of  mastication,  which  receive 
their  motor  power  fia/R  the  3d  division  of  the  6th 
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pair,  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  motor 
nerve  of  the  face.  '  The  muscle's  -whiol.  are  supplied 
by  the  facial  nerve  are  chiefly  those  upon  which 


Kg.  2. — ^Distribution  of  the  Facial  Nerve  and  of  the 
Branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexus  : 

1,  the  facial  nerve  at  its  emergence  from  the  stylo-mastoid 
V  foramen ;  3,  temporal  branches  communicating  with  (4)  the 
frontal  branches  of  the  fifth  or  trifacial  nerve;  5,  infra- 
orbital branches,  communicating  "with  (6)  the  infra-orbital 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  7,  maxillary  branches  communi- 
cating v?ith  (8)  the  mental  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve;  9, 
eervico-facial  branches;  15,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
giving  off  a  branch  to  the  trapezius  muscle. 

the  aspect  of  the  countenance  and  the  balance  of 
the  features  depend.  The  power  of  closing  the 
(Oyelids  depends  upon  this  nerve,  as  it  alone  supplies 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum ;  and  likewise  that  of 
frowning,  from  its  influence  upon  the  corrugator 
supercilii.  Anatomy  indicates  that  this  nerve  is 
the  motor  nerve  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  the 
face  and  ear,  and  of  the  deep-seated  muscles, within 
the  ear.  This  conclusion  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  comparative  anatomy.  For  wherever  the  super- 
ficial muscles  of  the  face  are  well  developed,  and 
the  play  of  the' features  is  active,  this  nerve  is  large. 
In  monkeys  it  is  especially  so.  That  extremely 
mobile  instrument,  the  elephant's  trunk,  is  provided 
with  a  large  branch  of  the  facial  as  its  motor  nerve. 
In  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  small.' — Todd 
and  Bowman,  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

Before  Sir  Charles  Bell  commenced  his  experi- 
ments on  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  it  was  believed 
that  the  facial  was  the  nerve  of  sensibility  of  the 
face,  and  it  was  on  several  occasions  divided  with 
the  view  of  relieving  tic  douloureux,  of  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  seat,  But  the  operation,  of 
course,  jrielded  no  relief,  and  always  inflicted  a 
permanent  injury,  since  it  was  succeeded  by  paralysis 
of  the  facial  muscles,  with  total  loss  of  control  over 
the  features  and  over  the  closing  of  the  eye,  on  the 
side  on  which  the  operation  was  performed. 

The  treatment  of  facial  palsy  which  is  often, 
especially  if  it  arises  from  cold,  a  very  temporary 
afiection,  although  usually  a  very  alarming  one  to 
the  patient  and  his  friends,  is  described  in  the 
article  Pabalysis. 

The  Hypoglossal  Nerve  (derived  from  the  Greek 
words  hypo,  under,  and  glotta,  the  tongue)  escapes 
from  the  cavity  of  the  skidl  by  the  anterior  condyloid 
foramen,  and  passes  outwards  and  forwards  around 


the  pharynx  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  tongue, 
where  it  breaks  up  into  its  terminal  branches, 
which  supply  the  muscular  structure  of  that  organ 
with  motor  power.  This  nerve  communicates  with 
the  pneumogastrio  nerve,  with  the  sympathetic 
(by  branches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion),  and  with  the  cervical  plexus,  soon  after 
its  emergence  from  the  cranium ;  and  subsequently, 
as  it  curves  round  the  occipital  artery  (see  fig.  3),  it 


Fig.  3. — This  figure  illustrates  the  Anatomy  of  the  Side 
of  the  Neck,  and  shews,  inter  alia,  the  Nerves  going 
to  the  Tongue : 

1,  portion  of  temporal  bone,  shewing  the  external  auditory 
meatus  and  mastoid  and  styloid  processes ;  5,  the  tongue ;  13, 
the  common  carotid  artery ;  14,  the  internal  jugular  vein ; 
15  and  16,  the  external  and  internal  carotids ;  17,  the  gusta- 
tory branch  of  the  fifth  nerve ;  20,  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve ; 
21,  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  22,  the  descendens  noni;  24, 
the  pneumogastrio  nerve,  lying  between  the  carotid  artery 
and  the  jugular  vein ;  25,  the  facial  nerve. 

gives  off  the  long  anastomosing  branch  known  as 
the  Descendens  noni. 

Experiments  on  living  animals,  comparative 
anatomy,  and  pathological  investigations,  alike  indi- 
cate that  this  IS  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue.  In 
cases  of  paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  power  of  articu- 
lation is  much  injured  or  totally  destroyed;  and 
this  is  often  one  of  the  first  symptoms  which  lead 
the  physician  to  apprehend  serious  cerebral  lesion. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Compound  Nerves,  beginning  with  the  Trifacial  or 
Fifth  Nerve.  This  nerve,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  presents  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  spinal  nerves  in  its  mode  of  origin ; 
for  it  arises  by  two  roots,  one  large  and  the  other 
small,  and  on  its  larger  root,  as  on  the  posterior  and 
larger  root  of  the  spinal  nerves,  is  a  distinct 
ganglion;  the  two  roots  being  quite  distinct  until 
after  the  formation  of  the  ganglion,  when  the  lesser 
one  coalesces  with  the  lowest  branch,  which  emerges 
from  the  ganglion  to  form  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve.  This  ganglion,  which  is  known  as  the 
Gasserian  Ganglion,  and  which  is  formed  upon  the 
larger  root  of  the  nerve,  lies  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  with  its  base 
directed  forwards  and  outwards.  IVom  this  base 
there  proceed  tbree  nerves^viz.  the  ophthalmic, 
on  the  inside ;  the  superior  maxillary,  in  the  middle ; 
and  the  inferior  maxillary,  externally.  The  first 
two  of  these  nerves  consist  exclusively  of  fibres 
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from  the  ganglionio  root,  wliae  the  third— the 
inferior  maxillary— is  composed  of  fibres  from  botti 
roots,  and  is  therefore  a  compound  nerve.  Erom  the 
mode  of  distribution,  as  well  as  from  that  of  origin, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxil- 
lary are  purely  sensory,  while  the  inferior  maxillary 
is  a  motor  and  sensory  nerve.  (We  have  not 
inserted  a  special  figure  of  this  complicated  nerve ; 
the  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  is, 
however,  shewn  in  No.  4,  fig.  2,  while  the  infra- 
orbital branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  division, 
and  the  mental  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
division,  are  shewn  in  Nos.  6  and  81  of  the  same 
figure ;  while  the  gustatory  or  lingual  branch  of 
the  last-named  division  is  Aewn  in  No.  17,  fig.  3. 
The  nasal  branches  also  shewn  in  one  of  the  diagrams 
Ulnstrating  ithe  article  Nose.)  Experiments  on 
living  animals  confirm  the  inference  that  have  been 
drawn  on  anatomical  groimds.  Division  of  the 
ophthalmic  or  of  the  superior  maxillaiy  nerve, 
induces  loss  ot  sensibility  without  any  serious  im- 
pairment of  muscular  power ;  but  when  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  on  either  side,  is  divided,  the 
power  of  mastication  is  destroyed  on  that  side,  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  face  on  that  side  is  lost. 

The  lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane 
and  papiUffl  at  the  fore  part  and  sides  of  the  tongue, 
where  it  acts,  both  as  a  nerve  of  common  sensibSity 
and  of  taste.  (The  consideration  of  the  respective 
parts  which  this  nerve  and  the  glossopharyngeal 
play  in  the  sense  of  taste,  is  considered  in  the  articles 
Tongue  and  Sense  of  Taste.) 

The  trifacial  nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  affection 
known  as  tic-douloureux,  and  described  in  the  article 
Neuealgia.  It  is  in  the  dental  branches  of  this 
nerve  that  toothache  is  situated ;  and  in  the  process 
of  teething  in  young  children,  the  irritation  of  these 
branches,  consequent  upon  the  pressure  of  the  teeth, 
often  gives  rise  to  convulsions,  by  being  conveyed 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  exciting  motor  nerves 
by  reflex  aotipn. 

The  Olossopharyngml  Nerve  is  principally  an 
afferent  or  sensory  nerve;  but  has  a  small  motor 
root.  It  escapes  from  the  cranium  in  association 
with  the  pneumogastrio  and  spinal  accessory  nerves, 
through  tte  same  foramen  as  that  through  which 
the  jugular  vein  emerges.  It  then  descends  by  the 
side  of  the  pharynx,  and  after  anastomosing  with 
the  facial  and  pneumogastrio  nerves,  and  giving  off  a 
branch  to  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  terminates  in 
branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  of  the  palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx,  and 
in  twigs  to  the  digastric  and  stylopharyngeal 
muscles ;  so  that  its  distribution  is  almost  entirely 
to  sentient  surfaces  (see  fig.  3,  No.  20).  From  a 
careful  examination  of  the  investigations  of  Dr 
John  Keid  and  others  regarding  the  functions  of  this 
nerve,  Todd  and  Bowman  arrive  at  the  following 
conclusions :  1.  '  It  is'  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  of  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  in  the  latter  situation  it  ministers 
to  taste  and  touch,  as  well  to  common  sensibility ; 
and  being  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  fauces,  it  is 
probably  concerned  in  the  feeling  of  nausea,  which 
may  be  so  readUy  excited  by  stimulating  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  region.'  2.  'Such  are  its  peri- 
pheral organisation  and  central  connections,  that 
stimulation  of  any  part  of  the  mucous  mtmbraue 
in  which  it  ramifies,  excites  instantly  to  contraction 
all  the  facial  muscles  supplied  by  the  pneumogastric 
and  the  facial  nerves ;  and  the  gprmanent  irritation 
of  its  peripheral  ramifications,  as  in  the  case  of  sore 
throat,  wul  affect  other  muscles  supplied  by  the 
facial  nerve  likewise.    It  is  therefore  an  excitor  of 


the  movements  necessary  to  pharyngeal  deglutition.' 
— Op.  dt.  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

The  Pneumogastrio  Nerve,  or  Par  Vagum,  is  dis- ' 
tributed  to  so  many  important  organs  (the  larynx, 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  &c.),  and  is  of  such  grfeat 
physiological  importance,  that  a  special  article  is 
devoted  to  its  consideration. 

The  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve  is  more  remarkable 
for  its  peculiar  course  than  in  any  other  respect.  It 
rises  from  the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  cervical  nerve,  passes  upwards  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  into 
the  skull,  and  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity  with 
the  two  preceding  nerves..  It  is  chiefly  distributed 
to  the  trapezius  muscle.    See  Fig.  2,  No.  15. 

In  the  above  remarks  on  the  cranial  nerves,  we 
have  omitted  all  notice  of  their  points  of  origin,  as  that 
subject  is  sufficiently  noticed^in  the  article  BBArcr. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  mode  in  which 
the  extremities  receive  their  nerves.  These  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  spinal  nerves,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  what  is  termed  in  anatomy  a  plexus. 
Four  or  five  nerves  proceed  from  the  spinal  cord  for 
a  certain  distance,  without  any  communication  with 
each  other.  They  then  divide,  and  from  the  con- 
junction of  the  adjacent  branches  new  nerves  result, 
which  again  subdivide  and  interchange  fibres.  Prom 
the  net-work  or  plexus  thus  formed  nerves  emerge, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  fibres  derived  from 
several  of  the  original  branches.  The  most  important 
of  these  plexuses  are  found  in  the  regions  of  the  neck, 
the  axilla,  the  loins,  and  the  sacrum,  and  are  known 
as  the  cervical,  brachial,  lumbar,  and  sacral  plexuses. 

The  Brachial  Plexus  is  formed  by  oommunioationi 


Kg.  4. — A  diagram  shewing 
the  Brachial  Plexus  of  Nerves 
of  the  left  side,  with  its 
branches.    Front  view. 

1,  the  brachial  plexus ;  2  and  3,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  thoracic 
nerves;  4,  the  phrenib  nerves 
goin^  to  the  diaphragm;  7  and 
9,  the  external  and  internal  cuta- 
neous nerves;  10,  the  origin  of 
the  median  nerve  (which  receives 
its  name  from  taking  a  course 
along  the  middle  of  the  forearm 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand) ;  12  and 
13,  branches  of  this  nerve;  14, 
the  point  at  which  it  passes 
under  the  annular  ligament,  and 
divides  into  its  terminal  branches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the 
thumb  and  to  all  the  fingers 
except  the  little  finger  and  the 
outside  of  the  ring-finger,  which 
are  supplied  by  (15)  the  ulnar 
nerve,  whose  terminal  branches 
are  shewn  at  18 ;  19,  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  (the  largest  of  the 
plexus) ;  23, 24,  the  radial  nerve, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the 
mnsculo-spiral. 


between  the  anterior  roots  of  the  last  four  cervical 
nerves  and  the  first  dorsal  nerve.    These  nerves  are 
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nearly  equal  in  size,  and  their  mode  of  distribution 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  diagram.  The 
branches  emerging  from  this  plexus  supply  the 
shoulder  and  the  arm ;  and  the  names  of  the  most 
important  of  these  branches  are  given  in  the  descrip- 
tion attached  to  the  figure. 

The  Lumbar  and  Sacral  Plexuses,  with  the  nerves 
of  the  lower  extremity,  are  shewn  in  fig.  5.     The 


Fig.  5. — ^A  diagram  shewing 
the  lumbar  and  Sacral 
Plexuses,  with  the  Nerves 
of  the  lower  extremity. 

1,  the  first  four  lumbar  nerves 
which,  with  the  branch  from 
the  last  dorsal,  form  the 
lumbar  plexus;  2,  the  four 
upper  sacral  nerves,  which, 
with  the  last  lumbar,  form 
the  sacral  plexus ;  6,  the  ante- 
rior crural  or  femoral  nerve ; 
7,  8,  9,  10,  its  branches;  11, 
its  terminal  branch,  the  long 
or  internal  saphenous ;  13,  the 
gluteal  nerve;  15,  the  lesser 
ischiatic  nerve ;  16,  the  greater 
ischiatic  or  sciatic  nerve  (the 
largest  nerve  in  the  body), 
dividing  at  about  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh,  into  17,  the 
popliteal  nerve,  and  18,  the 
peroneal  nerve ;  19,  muscular 
branches  of  the  popliteal,  given 
off  in  the  posterior  region  of 
the  knee ;  20,  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve,  dividing,  at  21, 
into  the  internal  and  external 
plantar  nerves,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  sides  of  the 
toes,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  median  and 
ulnar  nerves  arc  distributed 
to  the  fingers ;  22,  the  ex- 
ternal saphenous  nerve;  23 
and  24,  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  peroneal  nerve 
— viz.  the  anterior  tibial  and 
themosculo-cutaneous  nerves. 


description  attached  to  the  diagram  sufficiently 
explains  the  mode  of  formation  and  the  distribution 
of  the  branches  of  these  plexuses. 

The^  general  arrangement  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.     Its  cephalic  portion  consists  of  four 

fanglia  on  either  side — viz.,  (1)  the  Ophthalmic,  or 
lenticular  Ganglion;  (2)  the  Spheuo-palatine,  or 
Meckel's  Ganglion ;  (3)  the  Otic,  or  Arnold's  Ganglion ; 
and  (4)  the  Submaxillary  Ganglion.  They  are  all 
closely  connected  with  the  branches  of  the  trifacial 
nerve.  The  cervical  portion  contains  three  ganglia, 
the  dorsal  twelve,  the  liunbar  four,  the  sacral  hve, 
and  the  coccygeal  one,  which,  instead  of  lying  on 
the  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  placed  in  front 
of  the  coccyx,  and  forms  a  point  of  convergence  for 
the  two  ganglionated  cords  which  run  from  the 
cervical  to  the  sacral  region  parallel  to  one  another. 
Each  ganglion  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  nervous 
centre,  from  which  branches  pass  off  in  various 
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directions.  In  addition  to  the  cords  of  communica- 
tion between  the  ganglia,  certain  sets  of  nerves  may 
be  usually  traced— viz.  (1)  visceral  nerves,  which  gen- 
erally accompany  branches  of  arteries  to  the  viscera 
(the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  liver,  spleen,  and  intes- 
tine, &c.)  ;  (2)  arterial  branches,  distributed  to 
arteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ganglia;  and  (3) 
branches  of  communication  with  the  cerebral  and 
spinal  nerves,  an  example  of  which  is  shewn  in 
fig.  1. 

The  distribution  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  the 
right  side  is  shewn  in  fig.  6.  The  only  nerve  that 
our  limited  space  will  permit  us  to  notice  is  the 
great  splanchnic.  This  nerve  arises  by  separate  roots 
from  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  thoracic  ganglia. 
These  roots  (see  the  figure)  unite  to  form  a  large 
round  cord,  which  passes  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  after  entering  the  abdomen  by  piercing 
the  diaphragm,  ends  in  a  large  and  complex  ganglion, 
the  semilunar  ganglion,  which  lies  upon  the  side  and 
front  of  the  aorta,  at  the  origin  of  the  coeliac  axis. 
The  semilunar  ganglia,  with  the  nerves  entering  and 
emerging  from  them,  combine  to  form  the  solar 
plexus,  which,  from  the  mass  of  nervous  matter 
which  it  contains,  has  been  termed  the  aidomimd 
brain.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this 
great  nervous  centre,  that  a  blow  in  the  region  in 
which  it  lies  always  inflicts  a  severe  nervous  shock, 
and  not  unfrequently  causes  death. 

Experiments  and  clinical  observations  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  sympathetic  system  supplies 
motor  power  to  many  of  the  internal  viscera,  especi- 
ally the  heart  and  the  intestiaal  canal ;  that  it  also 
contains  sensitive  fibres,  as  is  shewn  by  the  sufferings 
of  patients  during  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  a 
renal  calculus  through  a  duct,  whose  sole  nervous 
energy  is  derived  from  this  system ;  that  it  presides 
over  the  process  of  secretion  in  the  most  important 
glands ;  and  that  it  operates  on  the  blood-vessels  in 
causing  them  to  contract,  while  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  produce  the  opposite  effect. 

On  examining  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  under  the  microscope,  we  find  that  the 
nervous  matter  is  distributed  in  two  forms,  the 
vesicular  and  the  fibrous.  The  vesicular  matter  is 
gray  in  colour,  and  granular  in  texture,  contains 
nucleated  nerve  cells,  and  is  largely  supplied  with 
blood ;  it  is  immediately  associated  with  mental 
actions,  and  is  the  seat  in  which  the  force  mani- 
fested in  nervous  action  originates.  The  fibrous 
matter  is,  iu  most  parts,  white  and  composed  of 
tubular  fibres,  though  in  some  parts  it  is  gray  and 
consists  of  solid  fibres ;  it  is  less  vascular  than  the 
former,  and  is  simply  the  conductor  of  impressions 
made  upon  it.  When  these  two  kinds  of  matter  are 
united  together  into  a  mass  they  form  a  nervous  centre, 
such  as  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  while  the  nerves 
passing  to  and  from  them  are  composed  of  threads 
of  fibrous  matter.  The  nervous  matter  of  both 
kinds  is  a  soft,  unctuous  substance,  with  very 
slight  tenacity;  the  softness  being  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  water  which. 
it  contains. 

The  fibrous  form  is  the  most  extensively  diffused 
throughout  the  body.  It  forms  a  large  portion  of 
the  uervous  centres,  and  is  the  main  constituent  of 
all  the  nerves.  It  occurs  in  two  varieties — viz.  as 
the  tubular  fibre,  or  the  nerve  tube,  and  the  geloy 
tinous  fibre,  the  latter  being  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  being  found  chiefly  in  the  sympa- 
thetic system. 

When  a  tubular  fibre  is  viewed  by  reflected  light, 
it  presents  a  beautiful  pearly  lustre,  and  appears  to 
be  homogeneous.  But  if  viewed  by  transmitted 
Hght,  with  a  sufficient  magnifying  power,  indications 
of  structure  become  visible.   Externally,  there  is  the 
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tritmlar  membrane  (A  d,  d,  fig.  7),  a  homogeneous  and 
probably  very  delicate  dastio  tissue,  according  to 
Todd.  Witliin  the  edge  of  the  tubular  membrane,  on 


Eg.  -6. — Tbe    Sympathetic   Nerve;    the  right  lateral 
walls  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  the  stomach. 


intestines,  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas  being  removed 
to  bring  it  in  view : 

1,  2,  3,  the  superior,  middle,  and  Inferior  cervical  ganglia; 
4,  the  two  lines  from  this  figure  include  the  twelve  dorsal 
ganglia ;  S,  include  the  four  lumbar  ganglia ;  6,  include  the 
five  sacral  ganglia;  7,  the  ganglion  impar;  8,  cardiac; 
plexus ;  9,  solar  plexus ;  10,  aortic  plexus  ;  11,  hypogastric 
plexus;  a,  the  larynx;  b,  the  trachea;  o,  arch  of  the  aorta; 
<f,  external  carotid ;  c".  Internal  carotid ;  d,  the  heart  j  e,  «, 
the  diaphragm;  /,  the  cardiac  end  of  the  oesophagus;  g, 
thoracic,  and  ^',  abdominal  aorta;  h,  the  kidney;  {,  the 
supra-renal  capsule;  /c,  the  sacrum;.  I,  the  section  of  base 
of  the  skull ;  m,  the  bladder ;  n,  the  lower  portton  of  the 
rectum. 

either  side  are  seen  two  thicker  and  darker  Hues 
(A  0,  c,  b),  which  appear  to  mark  the  outer  and  inner 
limits  of  the  structure  known  as  the  white  substance 
of  Schwann,  which  forms  a  tube  within  the  tubular 
membrane ;  and  within  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann  is  a  transparent  material  occupying  the 
axis  of  the  nerve  tube, 
and  commonly  known 
as  the  axis  cylinder 
(A  a).  By  the  appli- 
cation of  reagents,  it 
is  seen  that  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the 
white  substance  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of 
the  axis  cylinder,  and 
hence  the  functions  of 
these  two  parts  are 
doubtless  different  ; 
the  latter  is  in  general 
soft  and  pulpy.  The 
nerve-tubes  are  cylin- 
drical in  form,  and  lie 
parallel  to  one  another, 
without  any  inoscula- 
tion, if  we  except  their 
frequent  terminations 
in  loops.  Xheit  aver- 
age diameter  is  about 
3  /a  ftth  of  an  inch. 

The  gelatinous  fhres 
are  flattened,  soft, 
and  homogeneous  in 
appearance,  and  con- 
tain numerous  round 
or  oval  nuclei  (see 
%.  7,  C).  Their 
diameter  is  about 
6  }^  ath  of  an  inch.  In 
appearance  they  much 
resemble  the  fibres  of 
unstriped  muscle. 

The  vesicular  form 
of  nervous  matter  is 
of  a  dark  reddish-gray 
colour,  is  found  only 
in  the  nervous  centres, 
is  always  well  supplied 
with  capillaries,  and 
consists  essentially  of 
nucleated  cells  or 
vesicles,     which     are 


Kg.  7. 

A,  diagram  of  tubular  fibre  of  a 
spinal  nerve;  a,  axis  cylinder; 
6,  inner  border  of  white  sub-' 
stance ;  e,  c,  its  outer  border ; 
dj  dj  tubular  membrane;  B, 
tubular  fibres ;  «,  in  a  natural 
state,  shewing  the  parts  as  in 
A  ;  /,  the  white  substance  and 
ails  cylinder  interrupted  by 
pressure,  while  the  tubular 
membrane  remains;  ff,  the 
same,  with  varicosities  which 
are  especially  apt  to  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  nerves  of  the 
special  senses,  and  of  young 
.animals  generally;  C,  gelatin- 
ous fibres  from  the  solar  plexus, 
treated  with  acetic  acid  to  ex- 
hibit their  cell-nuclei;  B  and 
C  magnified  320  diameters ;  A 
on  a  considerably  larger  scale. 
—From  Todd  and  Bowman. 


most  commonly  globu- 
lar or  ovoidal,  but  often  present  one  or  more  tail- 
like processes,  when  they  are  termed  caudate  (see 
fig.  8).  These  caudate  vesicles  present  great  differ- 
ence in  shape  and  size.  The  processes  are  very 
delicate,  and  readily  break  off  close  to  the  veside. 
They  probably  either  serve  to  connect  distant 
vesicles,  or  else  become  continuous  with  the  axis 
cylinders  of  the  tubular  fibres. 

We  may  now  consider  the  way  in  which  the 
nerves  and  nervous  centres  are  made  up  of  these 
anatomical,  elements. 
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i,A  na-ve  is  composed  of  a  bundle  of  tubular  fibres 
surrounded  and  connected  by  areolar  tissue,  wHcli 
forms  a  sheath  known  as  the  neurolemma,  whose 


Fig.  8. 

a,  a  globular  nerve-vesicle  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion  of  the 
human  subject ;  l,  its  nucleus ;  c,  its  nucleolus,  magnified 
300  diameters ;  /,  caudate  vesicle  from  the  gray  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord,  magnified  200  diameters. — From  Todd  and 
Bowman. 

office  is  to  protect  the  delicate  tubes,  and  to  sup- 
port the  capillaries  from  which  they  derive  their 
nourishment. 

The  nervous  centres  exhibit  a  imion  of  the  vesi- 
cular and  fibrous  textures,  which  may  be  variously 
arranged.  In  the  Brain  (q.  v.)  the  vesicular  matter 
lies  externally,  forming  the  gray  or  cineritious  sub- 
stance ;  in  the  spinal  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
vesicular  or  gray  matter  lies  in  the  central  portion. 


Kg.  9. — ^A  small  piece  of  the  Otic  Ganglion  of  the  Sheep, 
slightly  compressed,  shewing  the  interlacement  of  the 
nervous  fibres  and  vesicular  matter. 

and  the  fibrous  or  white  matter  is  external  to  it ; 
while  in  the  ganglia  the  two  structures  are  more  or 
less  imiformly  associated  (see  fig.  9). 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  article  on  the  functions  of 
individual  nerves,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  is 
tlu:oueh  the  instrumentaUty  of  the  nervous  system 
that  the  mind  influences  the  bodily  organs,  as  when 
volition  or  emotidn  excites  them  to  action ;  and  that, 
conversely,  impressions  made  on  the  organs  of  the 
body  afiect  the  mind,  and  excite  mental  perceptions 
through  the  same  channel.  '  In  this  way,'  to  quote 
the  words  of  Dr  Todd, '  the  nervous  system  becomes 
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the  main  agent  of  what  has  been  called  the  life  of 
relation;  for  without  some  channel  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  mandates  of  the  wUl  to  the  organs  of 
motion,  or  some  provision  for  the  reception  of  those 
impressions  which  external  objects  are  capable  of 
exciting,  the  mind,  thus  completely  isolated,  could 
hold  no  communion  with  the  external  world.'  The 
nature  of  fihe  connection  between  the  mind  and 
nervous  matter  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  deepest 
mystery  in  physiology,  and  one  into  which  the 
human  intellect  can  never  hope  to  penetrate. 
There  are,  however,  many  actions  of  the  body  in  the 
production  of  which  the  mind  has  no  share.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  nervous  actions,  which  are  associated 
with  the  functions  of  organic  life,  such  as  diges- 
tion, respiration,  and  circulation.  Again,  there 
is  another  class  of  actions  for  which  two  nerves 
(an  afferent  or  excitor,  and  a  motor)  and  a  nervous 
centre  are  necessary.  These  are  the  actions  known 
as  reflex  or  excito-motory,  for  the  full  investigation 
of  which  physiology  is  especially  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  the  late  Dr  Marshall  HaU.  For  example, 
the  movement  of  the  oesophagus  in  propelling  the 
food  onwards  to  the  stomach,  is  caused  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  food  acting  on  the  excitor  or 
afferent  nerves,  which,  through  the  spinal  cord, 
excite  the  motor  or  efferent  nerves,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  the  necessary  muscular  action.  When  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid  is  touched,  the  excitor  nerve  (a 
branqh  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  /or 
trifacial  nerve)  conveys  the  impression  of  the 
stimulus  to  the  nervous  centre,  and  the  eye  is  at 
once  closed  by  the  motor  influence,  which  is  trans- 
mitted by  a  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  to  the  orbicular 
muscle.  In  such  cases  as  these — and  they  form  a 
very  nxmierous  class — the  mind  takes  no  part.  In 
some  of  them  it  is  conscious  of  the  application  of 
the  stimulus,  as  well  as  of  the  muscular  act  which 
follows;  but  even  in  these  cases  no  effort  of  the 
will  could  modify  or  interrupt  the  sequence  of  the 
phenomena. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  that  the  stimuli,  by 
which  the  action  of  nerves  is  commonly  excited,  are 
of  two  kinds,  mental  and  physical,  and  the  change 
which  these  stimuli  produce  in  a  nerve  develops 
the  power  known  to  physiologists  as  the  vis  nervosa,- 
or  nervous  force.  '  The  nervous  force,'  says  Dr 
Sharpey,  in  his  recent  Address  ore  Physiology  (1862), 
'  has  long  been  likened  to  electricity,  but  rather 
through  a  vague  perception  of  analogy  than  from 
any  rieorous  comparison.  It  is  true  that  electric 
force  IS  developed  in  the  nerves,  and  even  exhibits 
modifications  connected  with  different  conditions  of 
nervous  action.  Still,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  evolution  of  electricity  is  a  common  accom- 
paniment of  various  processes  involving  chemical 
change,  whether  within  the  living  body  or  in 
external  nature ;  and  the  tendency  of  recent  specu- 
lation is  not  towards  the  identification  of  the  nerve 
force  with  electricity,  but  rather  to  suggest  that 
the  two  stand  related  in  the  same  way  as  electricity 
and  other  physical  forces  are  related  to  each  other 
— that  is,  as  manifestations  of  a  common  force  or 
energy,  of  which  they,  severally,  are  the  special  modi- 
fications.' The  velocity  with  which  impressions  are 
transmitted  by  the  nerves  has  been  recently  made 
the  subject  of  investigation,  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  the  observations  are  to  be  depended  on,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  various  sources  of  fallacy  by  which 
such  experiments  are  beset.  According  to  Hirsch, 
the  velocity  is  34  metres,  or  about  112  feet  per 
second  in  man ;  while  Helmholtz  fixes  it  at  190  feet 
per  second  in  the  frog. 

The  description  of  the  nervous  system  given  in 
the  foregoing  pages  is  applicable,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, to  all  the  Vertebrates ;  the  main  differences 
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being  in  the  degree  of  tlie  development  of  the  brain 
— a  point  which  has  been  already  noticed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  article  BiiAipr.  For  a  suf- 
ficient notice  of  the  plan  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  Invertebrate  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  articles  A-rticulatbd  Animals,  Mollusca,  and 
Eadiata.  It  is  only  in  the  lowest  subdivision  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  the  Peotozoa,  that  no  traces 
of  a  nervous  system  can  be  detected. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  this 
article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr  Carpenter's 
works  on  Human  and  Compa/rative  Physiology,  to 
Dr  Todd's  article  on  'The  Nervous  System'  in 
The  Oychpcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  to 
Todd  and  Bowman's  Physiological  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Man,  and  to  Fiimke's  Lehrbuch  der 
Physiologie. 

NESS  (identical  with  Eng.  nose,  A.-S.  ncese,  Ger. 
nose,  Ice.  nes,  Lat.  nasus,  K-.  nez),  a  geographical 
termination,  signifying  promontory.  Names  in  -ness 
abound  among  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Caithness ;  and  they  occur,  though  less 
frequently,  along  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  as 
far  as  Dungeness  in  Kent.  As  the  corresponding 
Scandinavian  termination  -raaes  .prevails  in  the  names 
of  promontories  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
(e.  g.,  Lindesnaes,  in  south  of  Norway),  the  existence 
of  names  in  -ness  in  Britain  is  held  as  an  evidence  of 
Scandinavian  and  Danish  colonisation.  Grisnez,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Prance,  poiiits  to  the  same  source. 

NESS,  Loch,  a  long  narrow  lake  in  Inverness-shire, 
Scotland,  extends  north-east  and  south-west,  and  is 
23  miles  in  length,  and  IJ  mile  in  average  breadth. 
Its  north-east  extremity  reaches  a  point  6  miles 
south-west  of  the  town  of  Inverness.  It  receives 
the  Morriston,  the  Oich,  the  Poyers,  and  other  streams, 
and  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  to  the  Moray 
Firth  by  the  Eiver  Ness.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of 
.  Glenmore,  and  is  enclosed  by  mountain  masses 
averaging  1000  feet  in  height ;  but  the  scenery  on 
its  banks  is  not  strikingly  picturesque.  In  many 
places  it  is  about  130  fathoms  in  depth,  and  owing 
to  the  length  of  time  which  this  immense  body 
of  water  takes  to  cool  down  to  the  freezing-point, 
ice  never  forms  to  any  considerable  extent. 

NESSELRODB,  ■  Kael  Rob.,  Cotwt,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  diplomatists  of  modern  times, 
was  bom,  14th  December  1780,  at  Lisbon,  where 
his  father,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  noble  family 
on  the  Lower  Rhine,  was  then  Russian  ambas- 
sador. He  early  devoted  himself  to  a  diplomatic 
career,  gained  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and 
eonfidenoe  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  in 
1813  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Russia 
in  the  important  negotiations  which  took  place 
between  the  powers  who  combined  against  Prance. 
In  1814,  he  accompanied  the  Russian  emperor  to 
France,  and  on  1st  March  signed  the  ;treaty  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  at  Chaumont.  He  was  also  one 
of  those  who  concluded  the  treaty  with  Marshal 
Marmont  for  the  surrender  of  Paris.  He  continued 
to  take  a  principal  part  in  aU  the  negotiations  which 
ended  in  the  Peace  of  Paris ;,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  active  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
in  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  diplomatists  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  Congresses  of 
Aixtla-ChapeUe,  Troppau,  Laibach,  and  "Verona. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  reposed  in  him  the  same 
confidence,  and  under  his  reign  he  conducted  the 
Russian  policy  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Amidst  the  European  convulsions  of  1848  and  1849, 
Russia,  under  his  guidance, .  refrained  from  inter- 
ference, till  opportunity  oqpurred  of  dealing  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  revolutionary  cause  in  Hungary;  and. 


at  the  same  time,  of  bringing  Austria  very  much 
under  Russian  influence.  Being  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  German  or  moderate  party  in  Russia,  N.  is 
supposed  to  have  exerted  himself  strenuously  to 
preserve  peace  with  the  Western  Powers ;  and  after 
the  war  had  broken  but  in  1854,  and  the  ill  success 
of  Russia  was  manifest,  he  undoubtedly  strove  for 
the  re-estabUshment  of  peace,  and  for  the  assem- 
bhng  of  a  congr,ess  to  settle  aU  disputes.  After  the 
accession  of  Alexander  II.  he  retired  from  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  succeeded  in 
that  department  by  Prince  Alexander  Gortchakov, 
but  retained  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
and  a  seat  in  the  ministerial  council.  He  died  at 
St  Petersburg,  23d  March  1862. 

NB'STOR,  according  to  ancient  Grecian  legend, 
the  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  born  in  the  Messenian 
Pylos,  escaped  destruction  when  Hercules  slew  aU 
his  brothers,  being  then  a  dweller  among  the  Gero- 
nians,  with  whom  he  was  brought  up.  He  married 
Eurydice,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  a  nume- 
rous family.  In  his  youth  he  was  distinguished  for 
valour  in  wars  with  the  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and  the 
Centaurs,  and  in  his  advanced  age  for  wisdom. 
Although  he  was  an  old  man  when  the  expedition 
against  Troy  was  undertaken,  he  joined  it  with  his 
Pylians  in  sixty  ships.  Homer  makes  him  the  great 
counsellor  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  extols  his 
eloquence  as  superior  even  to  that  of  Ulysses.  His 
authority  was  even  considered  equal  to  that  of  the 
immortal  gods.  N.  returned  in  safety  to  his  own 
dominions  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  along  with  Mene- 
laus  and  Diomedes,  and  continued  for  long  to  rule 
over  the  people  of  Pylos. 

NBSTO'RIANS,  a  sect  of  the  6th  c,  so  called 
from  its  founder  Nestokius,  under  which  head  their 
distinctive  doctrine,  as  well-  as  their  history  up 
to  the  time  of  its  condemnation,  are  sufficiently 
detailed.  Of  the  later  history  it  wiU  be  enough  to 
say  that,  even  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  Nesto- 
rianism  prevailed  in  Assyria  and  Persia,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  well-known  school  of 
Edessa.  Although  vigorously  repressed  in  the  Roman 
empire,  it  was  protected,  and  probably  the  more  on 
that  account,  by  the  Persians,  and  ultimately  was 
established  by  King  Pherozes  as  the  national 
church,  with  a  patriarch  resident  at  Seleuoiaj  its 
fundamental  doctrine,  as  laid  down,  in  the  synod 
of  Seleucia  in  496,  being  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
persons  as  Christ,  united  solely  by  a  unity  of  will 
and  affection.  Under  the  rule  of  the  califs,  the 
N.  enjoyed  considerable  protection,  and  throughout 
the  countries  of  the  East  their  community  extended 
itself.  Of  their  condition  in  Central  Asia  during 
the  medieval  period,  some  account  will  be  found 
under, the  head  of  Prestee  Johf.  In  the  middle 
of  the  12th  c,  their  church  reckoned  no  fewer  than 
90  bishops  under  regular  metropolitans,  together 
with  56  others,  whose  special  dependencies  are 
unknown ;  but  in  the  destructive  career  of  Tamer- 
lane, they  shared  ijie  common  fate  of  aU  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  eastern  civilisation.  In  the  16th 
c,  a  great  schism  took  place  in  this  body,  of  which 
a  portion  renounced  their  distinctive  doctrine,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  to  whom,  under  the  title  of  Chaldean 
Christians,  they  have  since  remained  f  aithf  uL  ,  The 
others  stiU  maintain  their  old  creed  and  their 
ancient  organisation.  Their  chief  seat  is  in  the 
mountain-ranges  of  Kurdistan.  They  are  at  present 
a  poor  and  illiterate  race,  numbering  about  140,000, 
and  subject  to  a  patriarch  residing  at  Diz  (who  is 
always  chosen  from  the  same  family,  and  takes 
invariably  the  name  of  Schamun,  or  Simon)  and 
18    bishops.      All   these    are    bound   to    observe 
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celibacy,  but  marriage  is  permitted  to  the  priests 
and  inferior  clergy.  Their  liturgical  books  recognise 
seven  sacraments,  but  confession  is  infrequent,  if 
not  altogether  disused.  Marriage  is  dissoluble  by 
the  sentence  of  the  patriarch ;  communion  ds  admi- 
nistered in  both  kinds ;  and  although  the  language 
of  the  liturgy  plainly  implies  the  belief  of  transub- 
stautiation,  yet,  aoooi-ding  to  Layard,  that  doctrine 
is  not  popularly  held  among  them.  The  fasts  are 
strict,  and  of  very  long  duration,  amounting  to  very 
nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  year.  They  pray  for 
the  dead,  but  are  said  to  reject  the  notion  of 
purgatory,  and  the  only  sacred  image  which  they 
use  or  reverence  is  that  of  the  cross.  The  K.  of 
Kurdistan,  like  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon,  have 
suffered  much  from  time  to  time  through  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  -wild  tribes  among  whom  they  reside. 
In  a  massacre  in  1843,  and  again  in  1846,  many- 
fell  victims,  and  even  stiU  they  owe  much  of  their 
security  to  the  influence  exercised  in  their  favour 
by  the  foreign  representatives  at  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  courts. 

There  is  another  body  of  N.  who  have  existed 
in  India  from  the  period  of  the  early  migrations  of 
the  sect,  and  who  are  called  by  the  name  of  Syrian 
Christians.  Their  chief  seat  is  in  Trkvancore,  where 
they  number  about  100,000,  and  are  subject  to  a 
patriarch.  Among  both  bodies  of  N.,  European 
missionaries,  Cathdie  and  Protestant,  have  of  late 
years  endeavoured  to  effect  an  entrance,  but  the 
details  would  be  out  of  place  here.  See  A  Residence 
of  Eight  Tears  in  Persia,  among  the  Nestorian 
Christians,  by  Eev.  Justin  Perkins,  Andover,  1843. 

NESTO'ErlUS,  a  native  of  Germanicia,  a  city  of 
Northern  Syria,  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  was 
probably  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia ;  and  having  received  priest's  orders  at 
Autioeh,  became  so  eminent  for  his  fluency,  if  not 
eloquence,  as  a  preacher,  and  for  grave  demeanour 
and  exemplary  life,  that  on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
about  the  election  of  a  patriarch  of  Constantruople 
he  was  selected  by  the  emperor,  in  428  A.i>.,  to  fill  the 
vacant  see.  Soon  after  his  consecration,  a  contro- 
versy arose  as  to  the  divine  and  human  natures  of 
ova  Lord,  in  which  N.  took  a  leading  part.  One 
of  the  priests,  who  followed  N.  to  Constantinople, 
Anastasius,  having  in  a  sermon,  which  was  by  some 
ascribed  to  N.  himself,  denied  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
could  be  truly  called  the  'Mother  of  God,'  being 
only  in  truth  the  mother  of  the  man  Christ,  N 
warmly  defended  Anastasius,  espoused  this  view, 
and  elaborated  it  into  the  theory  which  has  since 
been  known  by  his  name,  and  which  equivalently, 
if  not  in  formal  terms,  exaggerated  the  distinction 
of  two  natures  in  our  Lord  into  a  distinction  of 
two  persons — the  human  person  of  Christ  and  the 
Divine  Person  of  the  "Word.  An  animated  contro- 
versy ensued,  which  extended  from  Constantinople 
to  the  other  patriarchates,  and  drew  from  Cyril, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  formal  condemnation  of 
the  doctrine  of  N.  in  twelve  anathemas  stOl  pre- 
served, and  a  similar  condemnation,  accompanied 
by  a  threat  of  deposition  and  excommunication,  from 
Celestine,  bishop  of  Home,  unless  he  would  withdraw 
the  obnoxioijs  doctrine.  N.  remaining  iirm  in  his 
opinions,  a  general  council  was  convened  at  Ephesus 
in  431,  at  which  Cyril  took  the  most  active  and 
prominent  part,  and  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  his  bishops, 
N.  was  condemned  and  deposed.  Considerable 
opposition  was  offered  to  this  judgment  for  a  time, 
but  ultimately  N.  was  confined  in  a  monastery  near 
Constantiuople,  whence,  after  four  years,  still  per- 
sisting in  his  views,  he  was  banished  to  the  Greater 
Oasis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  after  several  changes 
of  his  place  of  confinement,  died  in  exile.  The 
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account  given  by  Evageius,  that  hi?  death  was 
caused  by  a  disease  in  which  his  tongue  was  eaten 
by  worms,  rests,  according  to  Evageius  himself,  on 
a  single  and  unnamed  authority.  The  more  probable 
narratives  ascribe  his  death  to  the  effects  of  a  fall. 
The  date  of  this  event  is  uncertain.  It  was  after 
439,  when  Socrates  wrote  his  history  (Hist.  Ecc. 
vii.  34),  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  already 
dead  in  450,  when  the  Butyohian  controversy  first 
began  to  attract  notice. 

NESTS  (Lat.  nidus,  GaeL  nead;  allied  to  Ger. 
nahen.  Sax.  nestan,  Lat.  nectere,  to  sew,  bind,  or 
tie)  are  the  structures  which  animals  prepare  for 
the  rearing  of  their  young.  They  are  very  different, 
not  only  when  the  creatures  which  construct  them 
belong  to  widely  separated  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  often  when  the  animals  are  of  the 
same  class,  or  even  when  they  are  nearly  allied; 
and  whilst  some  construct  very  simple  nests,  and 
those  of  others  are  very  curious  and  elaborately 
framed,  some  make  no  nest  at  all.  Among  Mam- 
MATa,  the  only  nest-builders  are  certain  rodents,  as 
mice,  dormice,  squirrels,  &c.  The  structures  of 
some  of  the  species  are  as  artfully  contrived  and  as 
beautiful  as  the  nests  of  birds.  It  is  among  Birds 
that  nest-making  is  most  general;  althou^  there 
are  not  a  few  species  which  merely  scrape  a  hole  jin 
the  ground,  and  many  sea-fowls  lay  their  eggs  on 
ledges  of  naked  rock.  The  situations  chosen  by  birds 
for  their  nests  are  veiy  various,  each  species  affect- 
ing some  particular  kind  of  situation,  as  each  species 
also  exhibits  a  imiformity  in  choice  of  materials 
and  in  form  and  mode  of  structure;  these  parti- 
culars, however,  being  all  liable  to  modification — 
within  certain  limits — according  to  circumstances. 
Some  birds'  nests  consist  merely  of  a  few  straws  or 
leaves  collected  together;  some,  of  such  materials 
as  twigs,  straws,  moss,  hair,  &c.,  very  nicely  inter- 
woven, and  often  with  a  lining  finer  than  the  frame- 
work; some,  as  those  of  swallows,  are  made  of  clay 
or  other  soft  material,  which  hardens  as  it  dries. 
Birds'  nests  are  generally  open  at  top,  but  some,  as 
those  of  swallows,  are  so  placed  under  a  projection 
of  rock  or  of  a  building,  as  to  ,be  covered,  and  have 
the  opening  at  the  side ;  whilst  others  are  vaulted, 
and  have  the  opening  at  the  side.  Some  are  situated 
in  holes  excavated  in  clayey,  loamy,  or  sandy  banks. 
The  nests  of  troupials,  baltimores,  weaver-birds, 
&c.,  are  remarkable  for  the  ingenious  contrivance 
displayed  in  them;  and  a  very  singular  nest  is  that 
of  the  tailor-bird,  made  by  sewing  together  the 
edges  of  leaves.  These  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
on  these  birds.  Many  birds  are  as  solitary  as 
possible  in  their  nidmcation ;  whilst  others,  as 
rooks  and  herons,  congregate  in  large  communities. 
— No  Reptiles  are  known  to  construct  nests ;  their 
utmost  approach  to  it  being  to  make  a  hole  for 
their  eggs  in  sand,  or  in  some  other  suitable  situa- 
tion.— The  nests  of  Fishes  have  recently  attracted 
much  attention  of  naturalists.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  andients  were  acquainted  with  the  nest-building 
instinct  of  some  fishes ;  but  it  was  unknown  to 
modern  naturalists  till  1838,  when  Mr  Edwards 
discovered  it  in  a  species  of  Stickleback  (q.  v.).  It 
now  gives  interest  to  many  a  fresh-water  aquarium. 
Not  many  fishes  are  yet  known  as  nest-builders. 
Among  them  are  gobies  and  the  goramy.  Many 
are  known  not  to  construct  nests.  The  salmon  and 
others  exhibit  an  approach  to  the  uest-building 
habit,  in  making  a  place  for  their,  eggs  in  the  sand 
or  gravel  which  they  choose  for  a  spawning-bed. 
— Many  Insects — a  small  proportion,  however,  of  the 
whole  number,  and  mostly  JBCymenoptera — construct 
nests,  as  bees,  wasps,  and  ants.  The  nesta  of  the 
social  bees  and  wasps  are  also  their  ordinary  habi- 
tations, but  the  nests  of  solitary  bees  are  entirely 
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devoted  to  their  young.  A  few  inseote,  not  hymen- 
opterojis,  as  some  -weevils,  may  also  be  said  to  make 
nests  5  but  among  insects  provision  for  tlie  wants 
of  the  young  is  usually  made  in  very  different  ways. 
Certain  spiders,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the 
water-spider,  construct  neats. — The  instinct  of  nest- 
making,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  instinctive  care 
for  their  yoxmg  which  the  Creator  has  made  so 
important  a  part  of  the  nature  of  so  many  animals, 
is  by  no  means  an  index  either  of  that  care  or  of 
the  affection  with  which,  in  many  cases,  it  is  con- 
joined; and  some  of  the  animals  which  construct 
no  neat  are  among  those  in  which  affection  for  their 

young  is  exhibited    in  the  highest  degree The 

nest-making  instincts  of  animals  seem  to  be  a  very 
essential  part  of  their  constitution  ;  and  even  in 
the  most  perfect  domestication  are  still  retained 
and  exhibited ;  although  the  accommodation  to 
circumstances  which  is  also  manifested  shews  some- 
thing— and  that  not  inconsiderable — of  reason. 

NESTS,  Edible,  an  im;^ortant  article  of  com- 
merce between  the  Eastern  Islands  and  China, 
and  of  luxury  in  China,  are  the  nests  of  several 
species  of  Swallow  (q.  v.),  of  the  genus  Collocalia. 
The  best  known  of  these  birds,  C.  esculenia,  is  about 
4J  inches  in  length,  11  inches  in  expanse  of  wing, 
dusky  black  above,  pale  ash-colour  beneath.  The 
nest  is  shaped  like  that  of  the  common  swallow, 
and  adheres  to  a  rock ;  vast  numbers  being  found 
together — often  in  absolute  contiguity — in  caves 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  as  those  of  the  same 
and  allied  species  are  in  other  islands  of  the  East 
Indies,  The  nests  are  formed  of  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance— ^the  finest  being  transparent,  or  nearly  so 
— ^with  a  somewhat  fibrous  structure,  and  are  now 
believed  to  be  made  of  sea-weeds  of  the  genus 
Oelidium  {q.  v.).  The  nests  are  collected  by  means 
of  ladders,  and  often  by  means  of  ropes,  which 


Chinese  Swallow  and  Nest. 

enable  the  gatherers  to  descend  from  the  summit 
of  a  precipice,  like  the  rock-fowlers  of  the  North. 
The  gathering  of  the  nests  takes  place  after  the 
young  are  fledged.  In  the  Chinese  market  the 
nests  are  sold  for  prices  varying  according  to 
the  quality,  from  £2  to  £7  per  pound,  and  they 
are  of  course  used  only  by  the  most  wealthy, 
chiefly  for  thickening  rich  soups.  They  are  very 
wholesome  and  nourishing,  but  quite  devoid  of  the 
peculiar  properties  which  the  Chinese  ascribe  to 
them. — ^The  Dutch  used  to  export  from  Batavia 
about  1000  peekuls  of  these  nests  annually,  a 
peekul  being  about  25  pounds,  and  worth  from  1000 
to  1500  doflars.  The  greater  part,  however,  were 
brought  from  more  eastern  islands.  The  nests 
weigh  about  half  an  ounce  each. 

NB'THBRLANDS,  The  Kingdom  op,  lies 
between  50°  43'  and  53°  36'  N.  lat.,    and   3°  22' 


and  7°  16'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
North  Sea,  E.  by  Hanover  aud  the  western  part  of 
Prussia,  S.  by  Li6ge,  Belgian  Limburg,  Antwerp, 
East  and  West  Flanders,  W.  by  the  North  Sea. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  195  English 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  west,  on  the 
North  Sea,  to  the  extremity  of  Overyssel,  on  the 
east,  110  English  miles.  It  contains  12,597  square 
mUes.  Pop.,  including  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, 3,611,172.  The  following  table  gives  the 
population,  1st  January  1863,  the  area  of  the 
provinces,  including  the  reclaimed  Haarlem  Lake, 
and  the  provincial  capitals : 


FroTinees. 

Aroaiq 

Sq.  Miles, 

Pop.  1BG3. 

Provincial 
CaiiUllll.' 

North  Braliant, 

1960 

414,665 

'B  HertogenboBcb. 

Gelderland, 

1918 

411,947 

Arnhem. 

South  Holland, 

1162 

642,688 

The  Hagutf. 

North  Holland, 

1050 

654,221 

Haarlem. 

Zeeland,        , 

665 

172,249 

Middelburg. 

Utrecht,    . 

632 

165,681 

Utrecht. 

Friesland,     . 

1253 

279,154 

Leeuwarden. 

Overyssel, 

1274 

241,833 

ZwoUe. 

Gronlngen,   . 

896 

214,425    , 

Gronlngen. 

Drenthe,  . 

1017 

100,506 

Assen, 

Limburg,      . 

810 

218,775 

Maastricht. 

12,897 

3,416,144 

Grand  Duohy  of) 
Luxemburg,  f 

987 

195,028  • 

Luxemburg. 

Total, 

13,584 

3,611,172 

The  population  averages  271  to  the  square  mile, 
but  in  Drenthe  falls  as  low  as  98,  and  in  South  and 
North  Holland  rises  to  546  and  528 ;  Utmoht,  Lim- 
burg, and  Zeeland  being  the  next  densely  peopled. 
In  1861,  the  births  amounted  to  125,023,  of  which 
5084  were  illegitimate.  In  communities  of  more 
than  10,000,  these  were  as  1  to  24-59,  and  in  the 
others  1  to  37'64  of  the  total  births,  the  average 
being  1  to  24'59.  In  the  province  of  Utrecht,  1  to 
19'32,  the  maximum ;  and  in  Friesland,  1  to  47'77, 
the  minimum. 

The  leading  mercantile  places  are  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Dordrecht,  Alkmaar,  Middelburg, 
Schiedam,  Leyden,  Delft,  Gouda,  Utrecht,  Amers- 
fort,  Gronlngen,  Meppel,  ZwoUe,  Kampen,  Deventer, 
Arnhem,  Nymegen,  Tiel,  Gorinchem,  's  Hertogen- 
bosch,  Tilburg,  and  Breda. 

Physical  Aspect. — The  land  is  generally  fiat  and 
low,  much  of  it  being  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
rivers,  and  canals,  especially  in  North  and  South 
HoUand,  Zeeland,  the  southern  part  of  Gelderland, 
and  Eriesland.  Along  the  west  coast,  the  low  lands 
are  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  line  df  sand-hills  or 
downs ;  and  where  that  natural  defence  is  awanting, 
strong  dykes  have  been  constructed,  and  are  main- 
tained at  great  expense,  to  keep  back  the  waters. 
The  greatest  of  these  dykes  are  those  of  the  Helder 
and  of  West  Kapelle,  on  the  east  coast  of  Walcheren, 
(q.  v.),  which  require,  each,  upwards  of  ^£6000 
annually  to  keep  them  in  order.  Engineers,  called 
the  officers  of  tlie  Waterstaat,  take  special  charge 
of  the  dykes  and  great  national  hydraulic  works, 
the  expense  of  which  is  reckoned  at  about  half  a 
miUion  sterling.  A  billy  district  stretches  from 
Prusaia  through  Drenthe,  Overyasel,  the  Veluwe 
or  Arnhem  district  of  Gelderland,  the  eastern  part 
of  Utrecht,  into  the  Betuwe  or  country  between  the 
Maas  and  the  Waal.  This  tract  of  country  has  many 
pretty  spots,  is  of  a  light  sandy  soU,  well  watered, 
and  when  not  cultivated,  is  covered  with  heath  or 
oak-coppice.  The  greatest  part  of  the  N.  ,is  very 
fertile,  the  low  lands  and  drained  lakes,  called  Pol- 
ders (q.  v.),  being  adapted  for  pasturing  cattle,  and 
the  light  soils  for  cereala  and  frmts ;  but  in  some 
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districts  there  are  sandy  heatt-dad  plains,  e3d;ensive 
peat-lands,  and  undrained  morasses,  whicli  industry 
is  rapidly  bringing  under  cultivation. 

Islands,  Rivers,  Canals,  .fee.— The  islands  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  of  which  the  southern, 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  and  Maas, 
contains  Walcheren,  South  and  North  Beveland, 
Sohouwen,  Duiveland,  Tholen,  St  Philipsland, 
Goeree,  Voome,  Putten,  Beyerland,  Ysselmonde, 
Kozenburg,  and  the  island  of  Dordrecht.  The 
northern  group  contains  the  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Zuider  Zee  and  4ong  the  coasts  of  Groningen 
and  Friesland,  as  Wieringen,  Texel,  Vlieland,  Ter- 
soheUing,  Ameland,  Schiermonnikoog,  and  Kottum. 
In  the  Zuider  Zee  are  Marken,  Urk,  and  Sohokland. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Ehine,  Maas,  and  Schelde. 
Important  branches  of  these  are  the  Waal,  Lek, 
Yssel,  Eoer,  &c. 

Water-ways  are,  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
European  country,  the  immense  tracts  of  meadow- 
land  and  the  fertile  polders  being  girdled  by  large 
canals,  and  out  in  all  directions  by  smaller  ones  for 
drainage  and  communication.  Those  of  most  import- 
ance to  the  national  trade  are,  the  North  Holland 
Canal,  constructed  1819 — 1825,  to  coimect  the  port 
of  Amsterdam  with  the  North  Sea ;  the  Voome 
Canal,  from  the  north  side  of  Voome  to  Hellevoet- 
sltiis,  which  shortens  the  outlet  from  Rotterdam; 
the  South  WiUemsvaart,  through  North  Brabant, 
Dutch  and  Belgian  Limburg,  from  's  Hertogenbosoh 
to  Maastricht,  being  ^\^  English  miles  in  length, 
and  having  24  locks.  Besiiies  these,  there  are 
numerous  important  canals,  connecting  rivers,  and 
cutting  the  kingdom  into  a  net-wgrk  of  water- 
courses. The  North  Holland  Canal  is  52  English 
miles  long,  120  feet  broad,  20  feet  deep,  and  has 
5  great  locks,  each  190  feet  in  length,  and  24  in 
breadth.  A  new  canal,  which  is  not  in  any  part 
to  be  less  than  80  yards  broad,  and  which  wiU 
reduce  the  distance  from  Amsterdam  to  the  North 
Sea  from  52  to  15  English  miles,  has  been  planned, 
and  a  concession  granted,  the  haven  of  which,  on 
the  North  Sea,  is  to  be  near  Wyk-aan-Zee,  in  about 
52°  29'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  36'  E.  long.,  and  the  total 
expense,  including  the  recovering  of  15,000  acres  of 
land  from  the  Y,  is  reckoned  at  fully  1^  millions 
sterling. 

Railways  have  been  constructed  to  the  extent  of 
about  266  miles,  forming  lines  of  communication 
between  the  principal  cities  of  the  N.,  and  with 
Prussia  to  the  south-east,  and  Belgium  to  the  south- 
west. The  receipts  of  the  three  main  lines  in 
1860  amounted  to  £354,150.  In  1863,  another  main 
line  was  opened,  and  on  the  budget  of  that  year 
stood  an  item  of  ten  million  guilders  for  railway- 
works. 

Climate,  AgrievMure,  Produce,  <fca— The  climate 
of  the  N.  is  variable,  chilly  colds  often  closely  suc- 
ceeding high  temperatures,  inducing  various  forms 
of  fever  and  ague,  and  requiring  peculiar  care  as 
to  clothing,  &c.  In  summer,  the  thermometer  some- 
times rises  above  80°,  and  even  to  90°  F.  in  the 
shade,  and  a  winter  of  great  severity  usually  occurs 
every  fifth  year,  when  carriages  and  heavily-laden 
wagons  cross  the  rivers  and  the  Y  on  the  ice,  and 
thousands  enjoy  the  national  pastime  of  skating. 

The  farms  are  generally  small  and  well  culti- 
vated, though  the  implements  are  old-fashioned 
and  clumsy.  Much  progress  is  being  made  in 
reclaiming  the  sandy  wastes,  in  Drenthe  and 
Overyssel,  by  pla,uting  them  with  fir  and  oak,  and 
sowing  buckwheat,  oats,  and  rye.  The  best 
implements  are  also  being  gradually  introduced 
from  England,  and  the  steam-plotigh  has,  in  1862, 
been  put  in  operation  on  the  lands  of  the  drained 
Haarlem  Lake.  The  following  table  shews  the 
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icultural  products,  with  their 

values,  for  1858 

ording  to  government  returns : 

CuUden. 

Wheat  to  the  value  of 

16,792,826 

Bye,      .... 

29,514,859 

Barley,       .            .            . 

10,220,159 

Oats 

12,682,337 

Beans,        .        '    , 

4,646,648 

Pease,  .... 

829,382 

Buckwheat, 

7,937,863 

Colza,    .            .            .            ■ 

4,406,897 

Potatoes,    .                        ... 

38,719,405 

Madder, 

4,072,370 

Chicory,      .... 

431,683 

Flax,      .... 

5,644,747 

Hemp,        .... 

547,140 

Hops,    .... 

66,400 

Tobacco,     . 

1,058,720 

Various, 

1,466,325 

Total, 

.      138,977,659 

or  £11,813,101  sterling.  In  1860,  wheat  occupied 
201,080  acres ;  rye,  479,230  acres ;  barley,  104,951 
acres ;  oats,  213,662  acres  ;  potatoes,  250,688  acres ; 
flax,  38,300  acres. 

In  1860,  the  N.  possessed  243,454  horses,  1,287,538 
head  of  cattle,  865,728  sheep,  114,903  goats,  and 
270,586  pigs.  The  leading  agricultural  products 
of  Zeeland  are  wheat  and  madder;  in  South 
Holland,  madder,  hemp,  butter,  and  cheese;  in 
North  Holland,  butter  and  cheese  are  extensively 
made,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  reared  and 
exported.  The  horses  of  Friesland,  Zeeland,  and 
Gelderland  are  of  first-rate  quality.  The  exporta- 
tion of  butter  from  HoUand  and  Friesland,  and 
of  Edam,  Leyden,  Gouda,  and  Frisian  cheese 
is  large;  in  1860,  amounting  to  1,973,506  Dutch 
pounds  of  cheese  and. 622,256  of  butter.  Fruit  is 
abundant,  and  in  several  provinces,  as  Gelderland, 
Utrecht,  and  Drenthe,  much  attention  is  paid  to 
bees.  In  Haarlem  and  neighbourhood,  tuhps  and 
hyacinths  are  much  cultivated,  realising  a  large 
annual  amount.  In  1862,  the  parish  of  Bloemen- 
daal,  near  Haarlem,  sold  of  these  bulbs  to  the  value 
of  £17,000.  Wild  ducks,  snipes,  plovers,  and  hares 
are  plentiful ;  and  there  are  also  conies,  partridges, 
pheasants,  and  deer — game  forming  an  article  of 
export. 

Geology,  Mineralogy,  &c. — The  N.  are  of  recent 
formation,  and  consist  of  an  alluvial  deposit,  chiefly 
of  a  deep,  rich  clayey  soil,  superimposed  on  banks  of 
sand,  marine  sheUs,  and  beds  of  peat  and  clay.  It 
appears  that  at  some  distant  period  there  had  been 
a  depression  of  the  land  below  its  former  level, 
enabling  the  sea  to  burst  through  its  sand-banks, 
submerge  the  land,  and  form  new  deposits.  The 
higher  districts  are  composed  of  sand-drift  mingled 
with  fertile  earths,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay. 
Coal  is  worked  in  Limburg ;  and  a  soft  sandstone, 
which  becomes  fit  for  building  purposes  after  having 
been  some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  ia 
quarried  in  the  southern  part  of  that  province,  which 
has  also  pipe  and  other  clays.  Valuable  clays  for 
pottery,  tile  and  brick  making,  abound  in  the  various 
provinces. 

Manufactures,  Industries,  &c. — The  chief  -manu- 
factures are  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics ; 
paper,  leather,  glass,  &c.  Leyden  and  Tilburg  are 
famed  for  woollen  blankets,  wool-dyed  pilot,  tine 
cloths,  and  friezes  ;  's  Hertogenbosoh  for  linens 
and  rich  damasks ;  calicoes,  shirtings,  drills,  table- 
cloths, striped  dimities  are  made  at  Almelo,  Amers- 
fort,  and  in  the  leading  towns  of  Overyssel.  Good 
imitation  Smyrna  and  Scotph  carpets,  and  carpets  of 
hair  and  wool,  are  manufactured  at  Deveuter,  DeUt, 
Arnhem,  Hilversum,  Utrecht,  and  Breda ;  Turkey- 
red  yarns,  dyed  silks,  and  silk  stuffs  at  Roermond, 
Utrecht,  Haarlem,  &c. ;  leather,  glass,  firearms,  at 
Maastricht  and  Delft;   iron-founding,  roUiug  and 
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hammering  of  lead  and  copper,  cannon-founding  are 
carried  on  at  the  Hague,  &o. ;  and  powder-milla  at 
Muiden ;  Oudenkerk,  Middelburg,  's  Hertogenbosch, 
Amsterdam,  Nymegen,  &c.,have  important  breweries, 
those  of  'a  Hertogenbosch  producing  (1862)  upwards 
of  1,250,000  bottles.  Waalwyk,  Heusden,  and  sur- 
rounding districts,  manufacture  boots  and  shoes,  of 
which  Heusden  sent  to  North  and  South  Holland 
1,000,000  pairs  in  1862.  Gin  is  distilled  at  Schie- 
dam, Delft,  Rotterdam,  and  Weesp.  Amsterdam 
has  the  largest  diamond-cutting  trade  in  the  world, 
10,000  souls  depending  on  that  branch  of  industry. 
Sugar-reflning  is  largely  carried  on  at  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  Dordrecht,  from  all  of  which  sugar 
is  exported  to  Russia,  the  Levant,  and  countries  of 
Europe.  Paper  is  chiefly  made  in  Holland  and 
Gelderland.  The  leading  letter-type  founders  are  at 
Amsterdam  and  Haarlem.  Manufactures  of  every 
kind  are  being  rapidly  increased  in  number,  and 
adding  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  chief  motive  power  is  the  windmill, 
which  forms  a  never-failing  element  in  the  scenery ; 
but  of  late  years,  steam  is  becoming  more  general. 
In  1854,  the  steam-engines  employed  in  factories 
were  464,  with  7980  horse-power ;  and  in  1857,  they 
amounted  to  662,  of  11,139  horse-power. 

Many  people  are  employed  in  the  immense  inland 
shipping- trade  which  the  canal  net- work  has  fostered, 
there  bein'g,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  6684 
ships  inhabited  by  families,  or  one  inhabited  ship  to 
81  houses.  The  houses  were  642,295 ;  families, 
668,911.  Fishing,  not  only  in  the  inland  waters, 
the  coasts,  and  bays  of  the  North  Sea,  but  also  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  is  vigorously  pursued.  In 
1861,  the  herring-fishing  in  the  North  Sea  produced 
29,260  barrels,  valued  at  £46,920 ;  on  the  N.  coasts, 
to  the  value  of  £37,034;  and  in  the  Zuider  Zee, 
additional,  were  taken  25,420,000  herrings.  The 
anchovy  take,  almost  exclusively  in  the  Zuider  Zee, 
amounted  to  6992  ankers,  valued  at  about  £4903 ; 
and  3,065,000  oysters  were  obtained  from  the  various 
oyster-beds,  besides  extensive  fishings  of  cod,  hng, 
turbot,  flounders,  soles,  shrimps,  haddock,  &c. ;  and 
from  the  rivers,  salmon,  eels,  perch,  &o. 

Exports,  Imports,  Shipping,  cfco. — The  N.  is  peculi- 
arly a  mercantile  as  well  as  agricultural  country ;  its 
merchants  not  only  importing  and  exporting  the 
products  of  their  colonies  and  the  surplus  of  their 
own  country,  but  also  those  of  other  lands.  The 
general  imports  (1861)  amounted  to  a  value  of 
£39,873,752,  of  which  from  Great  Britain  were 
£11,487,495;  the  exports  to  £34,095,358,  of  which 
£6,981,560  were  to  Great  Britain.  The  leading 
exports,  in  1860,  were  : 

Cheese,    .  .    1,973,506  Dutch  pounds  of  17i  oz.  aroir. 

Butter,        .  622,256      „            „             ,,            „ 

Kefined  Sugar,  10,688,750      „            „            „           „ 

Flax,       .  .    3,616,676      „            „             „            „ 

Madder,       .  1,542,694     „            „            „-           „ 

Cattle,     .  .       32,749, head. 

Sheep,         .  27,139     „ 

Pigs,        .  .       22,474     „ 

Gin,    .       .  .   48,214  barrels. 

Oaracine,  .   £130,458  sterling  in  value. 

In  1861,  the  laden  ships,  which  cleared  in-bound, 
amounted  to  8599,  having  a  tonnage  of  1,688,114 ; 
those  in  ballast  being  470  ships  of  66,237  tons.  Of 
the  in-bound  ships,  3831  were  N.  and  2251 
British.  Cleared  out-bound,  laden,  4659  ships 
of  1,031,650  tonnage;  in  baUast,  4472  of  739,739 
tons  burden.  Along  the  rivers  were  cleared,  in-bound, 
20,838  Belgian,  Prussian,  and  Hanoverian  laden 
ships,  having  a  tonnage  of  1,734,822,  and  3583 
empty  of  223,177  tons ;  also  84  rafts  of  wood,  of 
12,966  tons  weight.  Outward  bound  along  the 
rivers,  12,092  laden,  amounting  to  1,045,930  tons, 
and  empty  10,081  ships  of  852,961  tons. 
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Seligion,  Language,  Education,  die. — About  one- 
third  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  67,000  are  Jews,  and  the  remainder 
Protestants,  of  whom  1,900,000  are  Dutch  Reformed. 
There  are  (1863)  1495  Dutch  Reformed  clergymen 
and  1612  Roman  Catholic.  For  the  Reformed 
religion,  stands  on  the  budget  for  the  year  the  sum 
of  £150,408,  and  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
£56,230. 

There  are  five  dialects  spoken  respectively  in 
Groningen,  Friesland,  Gelderland,  Holland,  and 
Zeeland.  These  difi^er  considerably  from  each  other, 
and  the  Frisian  is  not  at  affuuderstood  by  natives 
of  the  other  provinces.  The  written  language  is  the 
Dutch,  that  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  stock 
which  preserves  more  of  its  original  character  than 
the  rest  of  the  same  family.  It  possesses  numerous 
words  the  same  as  Lowland  Scotch,  and  bears  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  Old  Saxon  English,  as  the 
following  Dutch  proverb  shews  : 

"Wen  de  wyn  is  in  den  man, 
Is  de  wysheid  in  de  kan. 

The  kingdom  of  the  N.  has  produced  many 
great  names  in  all  branches  of  literature  and 
science.  Coster  (q.  v.),  according  to  his  countrymen, 
invented  printing,  Leeuwenhoek  the  microscope, 
and  Huygens  applied  the  pendulum.  Out  of  a 
long  list  of  distinguished  names,  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Heinsius,  Hugo  de 
Groot  (Grotius),  Huygens,  Leeuwenhoels,  Vitringa, 
Boerhave,  and  the  poets  Hooft,  Vondel,  and  Cats ; 
whilst  the  writings  of  Van  der  Palm,  Van  Lennep, 
Des  Amorie  van  der  Hoeven,  Haafner,  Stuart,  Van 
Kampen,  and  those  of  the  poets  Bilderdyk,  Da 
Costa,  De  Bull,  Van  den  Berg,  ter  Haar,  and 
Hofdyk,  shew  that  hterature  is  not  waning.  Exclu- 
sive of  newspapers,  there  are  226  magazines  and 
periodicals  published  in  the  N.,  of  which  67  are 
religious,  42  on  art,  belles-lettres,  and  general  litera- 
ture, and  7  on  antiquity,  history,  &c.  Leading 
painters  of  the  old  Dutch  school  were  Rembrandt, 
Gerrit  (Gerard)  Dou,  Gabriel  Metzu,  Jan  Steen, 
Paid  Potter,  Ruysd&al,  Van  der  Heist;  and 
among  those  of  the  present  century,  Ary  Scheffer, 
Koekkoek,  Schelfhout,  Pieueman,  Kruseman,  Van 
Os,  Craeyvanger,  ten  Kate,  Israels,  Bles,  Louis 
Meyer,  Roeloff,  Springer,  &o.,  have  distinguished 
themselves. 

There  are  universities  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and 
Groningen ;  atlienceums  or  colleges  at  Amsterdam, 
Deventer,  and  Maastricht,  the  students  attending 
which  must  be  examined  for  degrees  at  one  of  the 
universities.  Latin  schools  are  in  all  the  leading 
towns.  The  universities  and  athenaeums  have  facul- 
ties of  theology,  medicine,  philosophy,  law,  and 
letters.  There  are  also  the  Royal  Military  and  Naval 
Academy  at  Breda,  and  that  for  engineers  and  the 
India  civil  service  at  Delft;  seminaries  in  several 
places  for  the  training  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy ; 
and  others,  especially  in  Amsterdam,  for  those  of 
the  smaller  Protestant  sects ;  and  many  literary, 
scientific,  and  agricultural  institutes. 

Each  community  or  parish  must  have,  at  least, 
one  elementary  school,  supported  from  the  local 
public  funds,  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  &c.  are  taught.  A  higher  class 
of  schools  includes  also  foreign  languages.  All 
are  under  government  inspectors,  and  the  teachers 
must  undergo  stringent  examinations  on  aU  the 
branches  before  obtaining  permission  to  teach.  Many 
society  or  subscription  schools  are  being  erected  aU 
over  the  land,  with  a  normal  school  at  Nymegen, 
not  raider  government  surveillance,  and  inclufing 
religious  instruction;  which  is  excluded  from  the 
national  public  schools.      The  members  of   these 
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societies  pay  a  yearly  subscription  and  a  small  fee 
for  each  pupil  sent  by  them  to  the  school,  a.  select 
number  acting  as  managers.  There  are  national 
normal  schools  at  's  Hertogenbosch,  Haarlem,  and 
Groningen,  the  pupil-teachers  boarding  themselves, 
and  receiving,  at  's  Hertogenbosch,  £21  a  year, 
and  at  Haarlem,  £24.  The  attendance  at  school 
is  about  1  to  8  of  the  population  in  winter,  and 
1  to  10  in  summer.  On  15th  October  1862,  there 
were  in  North  Holland  at  school  63,333  children 
out  of  a  population  of  554,221,  or  about  1  to  8J. 
Of  these,  33,914  were  educated  free  of  payment. 

Army,  Navy,  &c. — the  strength  of  the  army,  in 
time  of  peace,  should  be  60,000  men,  but  (1863) 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  10,000,  even  on  paper. 
It  is  composed  of  volunteers,  and  of  one  man  for 
every  500,  drawn  by  lot  for  five  years'  service. 
There  is  also  a  local  force,  called  the  Schuttery, 
drawn  by  lot  from  those  between  25  and  34  years  of 
age,  to  assist  in  keeping  order  in  peace,  and  in  case 
of  war,  to  act  as  a  mobile  corps,  and  do  garrison 
duty.  If  attacked  on  the  land-side,  90,000  men  are 
required  for  the  defences,  and  if  by  land  and  sea, 
106,000.  The  first,  or  Maas  line  of  defence,  is 
formed  by  Maastricht,  Vetnlo,  Grave,  's  Hertogen- 
bosch, Woudrichem,  Geertruidenberg,  Willemstad, 
Breda,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom.  The  second  line  is 
formed  by  Nymegen,  Forts  St  Andries  and  Loeve- 
stein  and  Gorincnem.  The  inner  line  of  Utrecht  is 
formed  by  various  forts  from  Naarden,  Utrecht  to 
Gorinchem,  which,  by  inundations,  can  make  the 
provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland  into  an 
island.  There  are  many  other  forts,  batteries,  and 
strengths  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  along  the 
leading  ways. 

The  royal  navy  consists  of  3  steam-frigates,  2 
steam-corvettes,  38  screw  steam-ships,  13  paddle  do., 
5  floating-batteries,  2  ships  of  the  line,  7  frigates,  6 
corvettes,  11  smaller  vessels,  1  transport  ship,  13  iised 
for  defences,  and  35  gun-boats.  There  is  also  (1863) 
an  armour-plated  steam  gun-boat  building.  The 
effective  strength  is  6291  men  and  1850  guns. 
Prince  Frederic,  imcle  of  the  king,  is  admiral,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  vice-admiral,  and  his  majesty  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

Bevenue,  Expenditure,  &c. — The  revenue  of  1862 
amounted  to  £8,396,912,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£8,259,631.  The  budget  for  1863  was,  revenue, 
£8,976,000;  and  expenditure,  £8,330,000.  Among 
items  of  revenue  were,  direct  taxes,  £1,750,310; 
excise,  a  million  and  a  half  sterling ;  indirect  taxes, 
over  a  million ;  profit  from  the  colonial  produce, 
two  millions  sterlmg ;  &c.  Among  items  of  expen- 
diture, a  miUion  and  a  quarter  sterling  for  pub- 
lic works ;  over  a  million  for  emancipation  of  the 
West  India  slaves ;  £2,509,220  as  interest  of  national 
debt,  &c.  The  India  revenue  for  1861  amounted 
to  £9,069,983,  and  the  expenditure  to  £8,533,147 
sterling. 

From  1850  to  and  with  1862,  there  has  been  paid 
off  £17,311,104  from  the  national  debt,  lessening  the 
annual  interest  by  the  simi  of  £532,146.  In 
1863,  the  debt  amounted  to  about  65^  millions 
sterling,  and  the  interest  payable  to  £2,500,080.  The 
material  prosperity  of  the  N.  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  a  sum  of  probably  not  less  than  300  million 
pounds  is  invested  by  N.  capitalists  in  the  funds 
of  other  nations. 

The  chief  colonies  are  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  Papua  or  New 
Guinea,  in  the  East;  and  Surinam,  Curagao,  and 
its  dependencies,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  factories 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Colonial  pop.  about  18 
millions. 

Government,  Franchise,  &c. — ^The  government  of 
the  N.  is  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  heredi- 
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taiy  in  the  male  line,  and  by  default  of  that  in  the 
female.  The  crown -prince  bears  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  attains  his  majority  at  18,  when  he 
takes  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state.  The  execu- 
tive is  vested  in  the  king,  with  a  council  of  state 
composed  of  twelve  members,  nominated  by  his 
majesty,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Interior,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finance,  War,  the  Colonies,  Marine,  and 
Justice,  the  last-named  taking  charge  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  through  two  admmistrators,  or  under- 
secretaries of  state,  for  the  Protestant  "and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches.  The  legislative  power  is  shared 
by  the  king  and  the  two  chambers  of  the  States- 
general;  the  first  chamber  having  39  members, 
elected  for  nine  years,  by  the  provincial  states,  one- 
third  of  their  number  retiring  every  three  years. 
The  second  chamber  is  composed  of  72  members, 
chosen  by  electors  above  23  years  of  age,  who  pay 
from  £1,  14s.  to  £13,  12s.  of  direct  taxes,  according 
to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  electoral  district. 
These  are  elected  for  four  years,  one  half  of  the 
chamber  retiring  every  two  years.  For  members  of 
the  town-councils,  the  electoral  qualification  is  half 
the  above  sums.  The  members  of  both  chambers 
must  be  30  years  of  age  before  the  day  of  election, 
and  those  eligible  for  the  first  chamber  are  the 
nobility.  This  exceedingly  high  franchise,  which, 
in  Amsterdam,  is  a  higher  direct  tax  than  the 
rental  qualification  of  Great  Britain,  makes  an 
election  a  thing  of  no  interest  except  to  a  few.  In 
1861,  only  21 -2  per  cent,  of  the  electors  of  Amster- 
dam gave  their  votes,  and  the  maximum  in  any 
place  was  46  per  cent.,  in  Assen,  the  capital  of 
Drenthe. 

The  king  nominates  the  governors  of  provinces, 
the  burgomeesters  of  every  city,  town,  or  village, 
and  a  host  of  other  officials.  The  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  parishes  are  governed  by  a  council,  burgo- 
meester  (mayor  or  provost),  and  wethouders  (alder- 
men or  bailies).  The  council  consists  of  from  7  to 
39  members,  accordiug  to  the  population,  who  are 
chosen  for  six  years,  one-third  part  retiring  every 
two  years.  The  council  selects  out  of  their  number 
from  2  to  4  wethouders  for  six  years,  one-half 
retiring  every  third  year.  These,  with  the  burgo- 
meester,  form  the  local  executive.  The  law  depart- 
ments are  the  High  Council,  the  provincial  courts 
of  justice,  those  of  the  arrondissements  and  cantons ; 
appeal  in  many  cases  being  open  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  ooiffts. 

History. — Nothing  is  known  regarding  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  N. ;  but  about  a  century  and  a 
half  before  our  era,  the  people  known  as  the  Batavi 
came  out  of  Hesse,  where  they  were  hving  in 
hostility  with  their  neighbours,  and  settled  down 
between  the  Khine  and  the  Waal.  At  this  time, 
the  Frisians  occupied  the  country  north  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  The  Batavi  and  iSrisians 
differed  little  in  appearance,  manner  of  life,  and 
religion.  They  cloiied  themselves  with  skins,  lived 
by  fishing,  hunting,  and  pasturing  cattle,  possessing 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep;  were  faithful,  open-hearted, 
chaste,  and  hospitable.  The  songs  of  the  bards 
composed  their  Hterature  and  history.  Warlike  and 
brave,  they  selected  their  leader  for  his  courage  and 
prowess,  were  armed  with  the  bow  and  a  short 
spear.  They  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
held  their  meetings  in  consecrated  woods. 

The  Romans  having  subdued  the  Belgse,  next 
attacked  the  Frisians,  who  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  ox-hides  and  horns,  but  continued  restless  and 
rebellious.  The  Batavi  became  allies  of  Rome, 
paying  no  tribute,  but  supplying  a  volunteer  contin- 
gent, chiefly  of  cavalry,  which  decided  the  battle  of 
Pharsaha  in  favour  of  Caesar,  and  formed  a  gaUaut 
band   of   the  Roman  armies  in  all  parts  of  the 
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empire.  About  70  a.d.,  Claudius  Civilis,  a  Batavian, 
whoao  original  name  has  not  been  preserved, 
made  a  bold  effort  to  overthrow  the  Roman  power 
in  Rhenish  or  Germanic  GaiU,  but  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  3d  c.  began  the  inroads  of  the  Franks,  followed 
by  the  Saxons  and  other  races ;  and  iu  the  5th  c, 
the  Batavi  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  people. 
The  Franks  continued  to  spread,  and  with  them  the 
Christian  religion,  Dagobert  I.,  one  of  their  princes, 
erecting  a  church  at  Utrecht,  which,  695,  became 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  Frisians  were  opposed 
to,  and  the  last  to  embrace,  Christianity,  to  which 
they  were  forcibly  converted  by  Charles  Martel. 
At  the  end  of  the  8th  c,  all  the  Low  Countries 
submitted  to  Charlemagne,  who  built  a  palace  at 
Nymegen,  on  the  Waal.  The  feudal  system  now 
began  to  develop  itself  and  expand  into  dukedoms, 
counties,  lordships,  and  bishoprics,  which  the 
dukes,  counts,  and  bishops,  especially  the  counts 
of  Holland  and  bishops  of  Utrecht,  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  and  to  rule  over  with  as  little  submission  to 
their  superior  as  possible.  The  Crusades  weakened 
the  power  and  drained  the  resources  of  the  nobles 
and  priesthood,  so  that,  during  the  middle  ages, 
cities  began  to  assume  importance,  strengthen  them- 
selves with  walls,  choose  their  own  rulers,  and 
appear  in  the  state  meetings.  In  1384,  the  county 
of  Flanders  passed,  through  marriage,  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  whose  grandson,  PhiHp  the  Good, 
made  it  his  special  life-eflfort  to  form  the  N.  into  a 
powerful  kingdom.  He  bought  Namur,  inherited 
Brabant  with  Limburg,  and  compelled  Jacoba  of 
Bavaria  to  resign  Holland  and  Zeeland.  Charles  V.,  as 
heir  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  inherited  and  united 
the  N.  under  his  sceptre,  and  the  country  attained 
to  prosperity,  through  the  encom-agements  which  he 
gave  to  commerce  and  shipping.  Philip  IL,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  1555,  by  his  harsh  government 
and  persecution  of  the  Reformers,  excited  the  N. 
to  rebellion,  which,  after  a  struggle  of  80  years, 
resulted  in  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  founder  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  N.  was  WiUiam  of  Nassau,  Prince 
of  Orange,  called  in  history  the  Silent,  who  freely 
sacrificed  his  own  property,  and  put  forth  every  effort 
to  unite  the  discordant  states  of  the  South  with  those 
of  the  North  in  resisting  the  Spanish  yoke.  Retiring 
to  Holland,  and  banding  together  several  provinces 
for  mutual  defence,  by  an  agreement  made  at 
Utrecht,  1579,  he  perseveringly  opposed  the  efforts 
of  Spain ;  and  in  1609,  the  independency  of  the 
United  Provinces  (the  boundaries  of  which  nearly 
coincided  with  those  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
the  N.),  was  virtually  acknowledged  by  the  Spanish 
king,  an  armistice  for  twelve  years  being  signed 
at  AJatwerp,  April  9  of  that  year.  The  struggle 
was  renewed  and  carried  on  till  1648,  when  all 
the  powers  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  while 
the  Belgio  provinces,  divided  among  themselves, 
remained  submissive  to  Spain  and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Prince  WiUiam  the  Silent  did  not  Uve  to  see  his 
efforts  for  freedom  crowned  with  success.  Excited 
by  religious  fanaticism;  and  the  hope  of  a  great 
reward,  Balthazar  Gerard  or  Guion,  1584,  shot]  the 
prince  in  his  house  at  Delft,  from  a  narrow  passage, 
as  he  was  stepping  from  the  dining-room  to  ascend 
an  adjoining  stair  which  led  to  the  second  floor. 
With  the  17th  c,  the  Umted  Provinces  began  to 
advance  in  power  and  wealth,  their  ships  visiting 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  the  contest 
between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  broke  out, 
and  raged  with  fury  for  many  years ;  Grotius  and 
others  fleeing  to  other  lands,  and  the  statesman 


Oldenbameveld  suffering  on  the  scaffold  at  the  age 
of  72.  The  United  Provinces  were  presided  over 
by  the  Princes  of  Orange  till  the  troubles  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  c.  began  the  long  European  war,  which 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  brought  to  a  close.  The 
National  Convention  of  France  having  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  and  the  Stadtholder  of 
Holland,  1793,  French  armies  overran  Belgium, 
1794 ;  and  being  welcomed  by  the  so-called  patriots 
of  the  United  Provinces,  WiUiam  V.  and  his  family, 
January  1795,  were  obhged  tO' escape  from  Scheven- 
ingen  to  England  in  a  fishing  junk,  and  the  French 
rule  began.  The  United  Provinces  now  became  the 
Batavian  Republic,  paying  eight  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  for  a  French  army  of  25,000  men,  besides 
giving  up  important  parts  of  the  country  along  the 
Belgian  frontier.  After  several  changes,  Louis 
Bonaparte,  5th  Jime  1806,  was  appointed  king  of 
Holland,  but,  four  years  later,  was  obliged  to  resign 
because  he  refused  to  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  emperor.  Holland  was  then  added  to  the 
Empire,  and  formed  seven  departments.  The  fall 
of  Napoleon;  I.,  and  dismemberment  of  the  French 
Empire,  led  to  the  recall  of  the  Orange  family,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  Provinces 
into  the  ill-assorted  Kingdom  of  the  N.,  which  in 
1830  was  broken  up  by  the  secession  of  Belgium. 
In  1839,  peace  was  finally  concluded  with  Belgium ; 
but  almost  immediately  after,  national  discontent 
with  the  government  shewed  itself,  and  WiUiam 
I.,  in  1840,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  The 
N.  being   moved   by  the    revolutionary  fever  of 

1848,  King  William  II.  granted  a  new  constitu- 
tion, according  to  which  new  chambers  were 
chosen,  but  had  scarcely  met  when  he  died,  March 

1849,  and  the  present  king,  William  III.,  ascended 
the  throne.  The  nation  is  prosperous,  and  the  East 
India  colonies,  which  were  a  burden  in  the  earUer 
years  of  the  kingdom,  have  long  been  a  source  of 
profit. 

A  biU  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
N.  West  India  possessions  passed  both  chambers,. 
8th  August  1862,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
It  decreed  a  compensation  of  300  guUders  for  each 
slave,  except  those  of  the  island  of  St  Martin,  who 
were  to  be  compensated  for  at  30  guilders  each. 
The  freed  negroes  may  choose  the  place  to  labour, 
but  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  government  ofl&cers 
that  they  are  employed  somewhere.  This  surveU- 
lance  to  continue  during  ten  years.  The  law  came 
into  force  1st  July  1863,  and  in  Surinam  and 
aU  the  other  colonies  the  day  passed  quietly  over. 
Those,  however,  interested  in  agriculture  have  sent 
an  address  to  the  minister  of  the  colonies,  protesting 
against  the  high-wages  tariff  as  hostUe  to  the 
successful  carrying  on  of  their  operations.  The  rate, 
however,  is  not  higher  than  the  planters  in  the 
neighbouring  British  colony  of  British  Guiana  are 
accustomed  to  pay.  In  the  budget  for  1863,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  extraordinary  expenses 
connected  with  the  emancipation  to  the  amount 
of  £1,065,366,  of  which  £867,000  as  compensation 
for  the  slaves  of  Surinam,  and  £21,250  as  premiums 
for  free  labour.  For  Curasao  and  its  dependencies, 
£166,090  of  compensation  money,  fuUy  £12,000 
being  for  various  other  outlays  connected  with 
the  change.  The  number  of  slaves  set  free  may 
be  stated  in  round  numbers  to  be  42,000,  of  whom 
35,000  are  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

On  16th  July  1863,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Brussels 
by  all  the  naval  powers  for  the  buying  up  of  the 
toU  levied,  under  treaty  arrangements,  by  the  king 
of  the  N.,  on  vessels  navigating  the  Sohelde  (q.  v.), 
the  king  of  Belgimn  binding  himself  also  to  reduce 
the  harlDour,  pUot,  and  other  charges  on  shipping 
within  that  kmgdom. 
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The  N.  have  suffered  much  from  floods,  either 
caused  by  the  breaking  iu  of  the  sea,  or  by  the 
descent  of  masses  of  water  from  Germany,  while  the 
rivers  of  the  Rhine  delta  were  blocked  up  with  ice. 
The  Zuider  Zee  (q.  v.),  which  contains  1365  square 
miles,  was  of  trifling  extent  tiU  the  flood  of  All 
Saints'  Day,  1247,  when  the  North  Sea  swallowed  up 
a  large  tract  of  country.  In  1277,  the  DoUart  Gulf,  in 
Groningen,  was  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems, 
by  floods  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  that  year, 
which  destroyed  33  villages  and  100,000  people.  The 
immense  waste  of  waters,  known  as  the  sunken 
South  Holland  Waarde,  or  Biesbosoh,  arose  out  of 
the  breaking  of  one  of  the  dykes,  1421,  by  which 
72  villages  were  laid  under  water,  only  34  of  them 
reappearing.  In  modem  times,  great  floods,  but 
fortunately  with  only  temporary  results,  have 
occurred  in  1809,  1825,  and  1855.  That  of  1855, 
which  placed  the  town  of  Veenendaal,  in  Gelder- 
land,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  country  under  water, 
was  caused  by  a  rapid  thaw  in  the  high  lands  of 
Germany  pouring  down  torrents  of  water  into  the 
N.  while  the  rivers  were  ice-locked  after  a  winter  of 
unusual  severity. — See  Aardrijhsheshrijving  Door, 
C.  Beyer ;  Nederland-Geographisch-Hislorisch  Over- 
zigt  Door,  Luit.  L.  G.  Beausar ;  Statistiek  Jaarhoeh 
(Witkamp,  Amsterdam),  an  excellent  book  of  refer- 
ence, which  is  published  yearly  up  to  the  present 
time  ;  the  Provincial  Annual  Reports,  &c. 

NETHERLANDS  TRADING  COMPANY, 
a  chartered  joint-stock  association,  with  limited 
liability,  formed  to  aid  in  developing  the  natural 
resources  of  Java.  The  Company  possesses  peculiar 
privileges,  acting  exclusively  as  the  commission 
agents  of  the  Netherlands  government  in  all 
import  and  export  transactions  with  the  East  India 
colonies,  as  well  as  doing  a  large  private  business 
as  merchants.  Private  enterprise  having  failed  to 
develop  the  trade  of  Java,  after  that  island  was 
restored  to  the  Netherlands,  King  William  I.,  in 
1824,  erected  the  Trading  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  upwards  of  3  millions  sterling,  not  only 
becoming  a  large  shareholder,  but  guaranteeing  an 
interest  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital.  The 
early  transactions  were  unprofitable,  and  in  1827 
the  king  had  to  pay  -a,  part,  and  in  1830  the  whole 
of  the  guaranteed  interest.  From  that  date,  it  has 
prospered  and  handed  over,  from  the  trade  of  Java 
(q.  v.),  large  surplus  balances  into  the  national 
revenue.  The  head  office  of  the  directors  is  at 
Amsterdam,  with  agents  at  Rotterdam,  Middelburg, 
Dordrecht,  and  Schiedam;  the  principal  factory 
at  Batavia,  with  agencies  at  the  chief  ports  in 
Java  and  the  other  Netherlands  possessions  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Immense  quantities 
of  goods  suited  for  the  colonial  markets  are 
bought,  shipped  from  Holland  and  sold  by  the 
Company,  for  the  account  and  at  the  risk  of  govern- 
ment ;  all  the  produce  derived  from  the  crowii-lands 
being  also  placed  in  the  factories,  forwarded  to 
Holland,  arranged  according  to  quality,  and  disposed 
of  at  the  Company's  periodical  sales  in  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  &c.  In  1857,  one-third  part  of  the 
calicoes,  drills,  and  shirtings  sent  to  Java  was  by 
the  Trading  Company,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
trade  from  Java  to  the  Netherlands  which  it 
enjoys,  will  appear  from  the  following  table  : 

SHIPPED  FEOM  JAVA  TO  THE  NJBTHEKLANDS,  IN  1857,   BY 

Trading  Private 

Company.  Merciiants.  - 

Nutmegs,    .        .        .           5,259  422picols. 

Cinnamon,     .        .                 1,169  1,070     » 

Indigo,        .         ,         .          947,375  326,111  lbs. 

Tobacco,          .         .              438,260  22,395   ii 

Sugar,         .                  .          892,848  478,073  picols. 

Coffee,              .         .               95,848  16,802      ii 

The  present  capital  of  the  Company  is  31  million 
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guilders,  and  5  millions  of  a  reserve  fund,  or 
£3,150,000.  The  amount  of  commission  paid  by 
government  is  privately  arranged  according  to 
circumstances.  For  many  years  the  shares  have 
been  at  a  considerable  premium,  selling  (1863)  at 
149,  and  the  dividends  average  10  per  cent. 

The  success  of  the  Trading  Company  depends 
mainly  on  the  culture  system,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  Java  in  1830.  Under  the  native  rule, 
the  land  belonged  to  the  princes,  and  the  cultivators 
paid  one-fifth  of  the  produce,  and  one-fifth  of  their 
labour  as  ground-rent.  The  Dutch,  by  conquest, 
are  now  the  proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  and  exact  the  old  produce  rent,  relaxing  the 
labour  to  one-seventh,  directing  the  holders  of  crown- 
lands  to  plant  one-fifth  of  their  cultivated  fields 
with  the  crop  best  adapted  for  the  soil  and  required 
for  the  European  market.  The  government  also  has 
supplied,  free  of  interest,  enterprising  young  men 
with  the  capital  necessary  to  erect  and  carry  on 
works  for  the  preparation  of  the  raw  materials,  to 
be  repaid  in  ten  yearly  instalments,  beginning  with 
the  third  year.  The  landholders  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict allotted  to  a  sugar-mill  were  bound  to  supply 
a  fixed  quantity,  receiving  advances  upon  the  crop 
to  enable  them  to  bring  it  forward.'  The  rule  of 
fixed  quantity  was  relaxed  in  1860,  and  has  caused 
great  discontentment  among  the  contractors.  The 
European  residents  and  their  assistants,  the  native 
princes,  chiefs,  and  village  head-inen,  receive  a  per- 
centage according  to  the  quantity  which  is  manu- 
factured from  the  produce  delivered,  so  that  all  are 
interested  in  taking  care  that  the  lands  are  culti- 
vated and  the  crops  cared  for.  Sugar,  tobacco,  and 
tea,  are  prepared  by  contractors  ;  indigo,  cochineal, 
coffee,  cinnamon,  and  pepper  by  the  natives  under 
European  surveillance,  all  passing  into  the  Trading 
Company's  factories  for  shipment  to  the  Netherlands. 
The  objections  to  the  system  are,  that  it  does  not 
leave  the  labour  of  the  natives  free,  and  that  the 
passing  of  so  much  of  the  export  and  import  trade 
through  one  favoured  company  injures  the  general 
merchant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  Dutch  government  only  carries  out  the  old  law, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  regarded  by  the  peasantry  as 
an  infringement  of  their  rights ;  and  the  merchants 
and  capitalists  of  the  Netherlands  did  not  of  them- 
selves put  forth  sufficient  efforts  to  work  out  the 
natural  capabilities  of  Java  when  it  returned  under 
Dutch  rule. 

NE'TLBY,  Royal  Viotoeia  Hospital  at,  is  a 
superb  building,  on  the  shore  of  Southampton  Water, 
for  the  reception  of  invalids  from  the  army  on  foreign 
service,  and  from  among  the  troops  serving  in  the 
adjoining  military  districts.  In  times  of  peace,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  use  a  portion  of  the  vast  struc- 
ture ;  but  ill  the  event  of  a  European  war,  in 
which  the  British  army  should  take  part,  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  would  probably  tax  its  ■ 
accommodation  to  the  utmost.  There  is  provision 
for  1000  patients,  with  power  to  increase  the  number 
if  necessary.  The  medical  staff  of  course  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done ;  but  at  present 
(1864)  it  consists  of  a  governor,  a  paymaster,  a  captain 
of  orderlies,  an  assistant- commandant,  and  16  medi- 
cal officers  and  purveyors  of  various  ranks.  The  total 
cost  of  the  construction  of  this  hospital,  which  was 
commenced  in  1855,  has  been  about  £350,000. 
Attached  is  the  Medical  School  for  candidates 
for  the  army  medical  department,  the  students 
having  the  best  means  of  practical  instruction  in 
the  wards  of  the  hospital.  N.  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  the  female  nurses  of  the  army,  who  are 
ymder  the  control  of  a  lady  stationed  here  as  super- 
intendent-general. Complete  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  landing  of  wounded  men  in  front 
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of  the  hoapital,  and  for  conveying  them  thither  with 
the  least  disturbance.  There  is  no  doiiht  as  to  the 
convenience  of  this  great  hospital  for  its  purposes ; 
but  some  questions  Tiave  been  raised,  under  high 
sanitary  authority,  as  to  the  salubrity  of  the  site, 
adjacent  as  it  is  to  the  wide  banks  of  mud  which 
Southampton  Water  uncovers  at  low  tide. 

NETS  are  fabrics  in  which  the  threads  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  leaving  a  comparatively  large 
open  space  between  them ;  the  threads  are  also 
knotted  at  the  intersections.  In  this  respect, 
netting  differs  essentially  from  weaving,  where  the 
intersecting  threads  simply  cross  each  other.  The 
open  spaces  in  nets  are  called  meshes,  and  these 
correspond  in  size  with  an  instrument  used  in  net- 
making,  consisting  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  other 
hard  substance,  usually  about  the  shape  and  size  of 
a  common  paper-knife.  In  addition  to  this,  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  needle  (fig.  1)  is  used,  upon  which  a  large 
quantity  of  the  thread  is  placed,  by  winding  it  from 
end  to  end  between  the  forked  extremities ;  the  holes 
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are  used  to  insert  the  end  of  the  thread,  to  prevent 
it  slipping  off  at  the  commencement  of  the  winding. 
The  art  of  net-making  has  been  practised  from  the 
earliest  times  by  the  most  savage  as  well  as  the 
most  civilised  nations.  Even  where  the  art  of 
weaving  was  quite  unknown,  as  in  some  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  when  first  discovered,  that  of  netting 
was  well  vmderstood ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
human  race  could  not  help  learning  the  value  of 
this  art  from  seeing  how  frequently  land  and  water 
animals  get  entangled  in  the  shrubs  and  weeds 
through  which  they  attempt  to  pass ;  hence  we 
find  amongst  savage  tribes,  almost  universally,  nets 
are  used  not  only  for  fishing,  as  with  us,  but  also 
for  entrapping  land  animals.  We  have  ample  illus- 
trations of  the  uses  of  nets  for  both  purposes  in  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  in  the 
mural  paintings  of  Egypt. 

Until  recently,  nets  have  been  always  made  by 
hand,  and  generally  the  thread  has  been  a  more  or 
less  thick  twine  of  hemp  or  flax,  the  thickness  of 
the  twine  and  the  size  of  the  mesh  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  fish  for  which  it  was  made ;  recently, 
however,  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  nets,  and  machinery  of  a  most 
beautifid  automatic  kind  has  been  introduced  by 
Messrs  Stuart  of  Musselburgh,  whose  manufactory 
is  of  vast  extent.  This  establishment  commences 
with  the  raw  materials,  which  are  hemp,  flax,  and 
cotton,  the  last  having  been  extensively  employed 
for  herring  and  sprat  nets  of  late  years.  Hemp, 
however,  is  the  chief  material  for  net-making ; 
and  in  order  to  prepare  it,  it  is  first  passed  in  long 
rolls  through  a  machine  consisting  of  two  rollers 
with  blimt  ridges,  the  upper  of  which  is  kept 
down  on  the  material  by  means  of  a  hanging 
weight,  consisting  of  a  loaded  box  suspended  to  a 
chain  from  the  axle  of  the  roller.  After  the  fibre 
has  passed  through  this,  it  is  much  more  supple 
than  before,  and  is  then  hackled;  this  process  is 
also  done  by  machinery,  which  was  first  introduced 
into  this  manufactory  for  hemp-hackling,  and  suc- 
ceeds admirably.  It  subsequently  passes  through 
the  carding,  roving,  and  spinning  processes,  as 
in  all  other  kinds  of  yarn,  and  is  finally  twisted 
into  threads  or  twines  of  the  required  thickness. 
Messrs  Stuart  have  in  one  room  4000  spindles  at 
work,  besides  the  carding  and  twist  machines.  Of 
their  patent  loom  they  have  200  at  work,  the  largest 


of  which  makes  nets  480  meshes  in  width.  It  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  these  ingenious 
looms,  which  are  worked  by  hand,  otherwise  than 
by  saying  that  their  leading  features  are  like  the 
stocking-frames;  »  series  of  sinkers  push  forward, 
pull  down,  and  pass  in  and  out  the  thread,  which  is, 
carried  from  one  side  of  the  web  to  the  other  by 
long  iron  needles,  which  act  as  shuttles  passing 
not  over-quickly  from  a  long  box  on  each  side  of 
the  loom,  as  in  fig.  2,  which  shews  the  box,  a,  with 
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shuttle-needle,  6,  protruded ;  c  is  the  bobbin  of 
twine  which  feeds  the  needle,  and  for  this  purpose 
must  have  a  conical  form,  which  is  most  ingeniously 
given  it  by  a  special  contrivance,  in  the  twisting- 
machine  ;  d,  d,  d  are  small  rings,  through  which  the 
twine,  ee,  passes,  to  prevent  it  being  given  off  too 
quickly,  or  in  knots  or  kinks.  This  simple  yet 
most  effective  contrivance  is  worked  by  wheels 
and  jointed  rods,  and  might  be  advantageously 
applied  to  many  other  purposes.  After  the  net 
comes  from  the  loom,  it  goes  to  the  finishers,  who, 
by  hand,  make  the  addition  of  a  kind  of  selvage, 
consisting  of  several  thicknesses  of  twine,  to  give 
strength  to  the  edges.  The  nets  are  then  ready  for 
use,  and  are  sent  in  vast  numbers  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

A  great  variety  of  nets  are  in  use  amongst 
fishermen,  but  the  principal  are  the  seine,  trawl, 
and  drift  nets.  The  seine  is  a  very  long'  but  not 
very  wide  net,  one  side  of  which  is  loaded  with 
pieces  of  lead,  and  consequently  sinks ;  the  other, 
or  upper,  is  buoyed  with  pieces  of  cork,  and  con- 
sequently is  kept  up  to  the  surface.  Seines  are 
sometimes  as  much  as  190  fathoms  in  length. 
When  stretched  out;  they  constitute  walls  of  net- 
work in  the  water,  and  are  made  to  enclose  vast 
shoals  of  fish.  The  trawl  is  dragged  along  the 
bottom  by  the  fishing-boat ;  and  the  drift-net  is 
like  the  seine,  but  is  not  loaded  with  lead ;  it  is 
usually  employed  for  mackerel  fishing. 

Various  kinds  of  nets  are  used  in  bird-catching, 
one  of  which  is  noticed  in  the  article  Clap-net. 
Nets  are  used  in  catching  quadrupeds,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  enclosing  spaces  within  which  they 
are,  but  sometimes  also  for  throwing  upon  them  to 
confuse  and  entangle  them. 

Nets  are  used  by  gardeners  to  protect  crops  from 
birds ;  also  to  protect  the  blossoms  of  trees  from 
frost,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  this  object  is 
accomplished,  even  when  the  meshes  are  pretty 
wide,  and  the  sun's  rays  have  very  free  access. 

NETTING,  Naval.  A  boarding-netting  is  formed 
of  strong  rope,  and  stretched  above  the  bulwarks  of 
a  ship,  over  the  port-holes,  &c.,  to  a  considerable 
height,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  entrance 
of  boarders  from  hostile  boats.  In  positions  where 
boat  attacks  are  feasible,  ships  are  thus  protected  at 
night,  and  at  other  times  when  attempts  at  boarding 
are  anticipated. 

The  hammoch-netting  is  in  the  bulwarks  of  a  ship, 
usually  in  the  waist,  and  its  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
hammocks  of  the  crew  when  stowed  there  during 
the  day ;  thus  netted  together,  the  hammocks  form 
a  valuable  barrier  against  bullets. 

Hatchway-nettings  are  of  inch  rope,  and  are  placed 
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over  the  open  hatchways  during  fine  weather,  to 
prevent  persons  from  falling  through. 

NETTLE  (Urtica),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Urticeoe,  having  unisexual  flowers,  the 
male  and  female  on  the  same  or  separate  plants ; 
the  male  flowers  with  a  4-parted  perianth,  and  four 
stamens;  the  female  flowers  with  a  2-parted 
perianth  and  a  tufted  stigma;  the  fruit  an  achenium. 
The  species  are  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  even 
trees,  many  of  them  covered  with  stinging  hairs, 
which  pierce  the  skin  when  touched,  and  emit  an 
acrid  juice,  often  causing  much  inflammation  and 
pain.  When  a  N.  is  grasped  in  such  a  way  as  to 
press  the  hairs  to  the  stem,  no  stinging  ensues  ;  but 
the  slightest  inadvertent  touch  of  some  of  the 
species  produces  very  severe  pain.  The  stinging  of 
the  native  nettles  of  Eiu-ope  is  trifling  in  comparison 
with  that  of  some  East  Lidian  species.  U.  crenulata 
is  particularly  notable  for  the  severity  of  the  pain 
wmch  it  produces,  without  either  pustules  or 
apparent  inflammation.  The  first  sensation  is 
merely  a  slight  tingling,  but  within  an  hour  violent 
pain  is  felt,  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  were  continually 
applied,  and  the  pain  extends  far  from  the  original 
spot,  continues  for  about  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  abates,  but  is  ready  to  return  in  its  original 
intensity  on  the  application  of  cold  water,  and  does 
not  cease  for  fuUy  eight  days.  Cold  water  has  a 
similar  effect  in  increasing  or  renewing  the  pain  of 
aU  kinds  of  nettles.  Still  more  formidable  than  this 
species  is  U.  urentissima,  the  Devil's  Leaf  of  Timor. 
Of  British  species,  the  most  venomous,  but  the  most 
rare,  is  the  E.0MAN  N.  ( U.  pilulifera) ;  next  to  it  is 
the  Small  N.  ( U.  wens),  frequent  about  towns  and 
vfllages,  and  in  waste  and  cultivated  ground;  whilst 
the  least  venomous  is  the  most  common  and  only 
perennial  species,  the  Great  N.  (U.  dioica),  every- 
where abundant,  but  particularly  near  human  habi- 
tations, or  their  former  sites,  the  desolation  of  which 
it  may  be  said  to  proclaim.  The  roots  of  nettles, 
boiled  with  alum,  afford  a  yellow  dye ;  and  the  juice 
of  the  stalks  and  leaves  has  been  used  to  dye 
woollen  stuffs  of  a  beautiful  and  permanent  green. 
The  young  shoots  of  17.  dioica  are  used  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  and  other  countries  as  greens,  and 
their  peculiar  fiavour  is  much  reHshed  by  some, 
although,  in  general,  the  use  of  them  is  confined  to 
the  poor ;  which,  however,  is  probably  the  result  of 
mere  prejudice.  Whatever  it  is  that  gives  nettles 
their  stinging  power,  is  dissipated  by  boOing.  The 
high  value  of  nettles  as  food  for  swine,  is  well 
known  to  the  peasantry  of  many  countries;  the 
Great  N.  is  cultivated  in  Sweden  for  fodder  of 
domestic  animals  ;  nettles  are  also  highly  esteemed 
as  food  for  poultry,  particularly  for  turkeys.  The 
seeds  are  extremely  nutritious  to  poultry;  and  are 
given  to  horses  by  jockeys,  in  order  to  make  them 
hvely  when  they  are  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The 
stalks  and  leaves  of  nettles  are  employed  in  some 
parts  of  England,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  light 
kind  of  beer,  called  iV.  beer,  which  may  be  seen 
advertised  at  stalls,  and  in  humble  shops  in  Man- 
chester and  other  towns.  The  hast  fibre  of  nettles 
is  useful  for  textile  purposes.  Yarn  and  cloth,  both 
of  the  coarsest  and  finest  descriptions,  can  be  made 
of  it.  The  fibre  of  U.  dioica  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  stUl  used  in  Piedmont 
and  other  countries.  When  wanted  for  fibre,  the 
plant  is  cut  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  treated 
like  hemp.  The  names  N.  Yarn  and  N.  Cloth 
are,  however,  now  commonly  given  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  to  particular  linen  and  cotton  fabrics. — The 
fibre  of  V.  cannaiina,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Siberia  and  other  middle  parts  of  Asia,  is  much 
used ;  and  from  that  of  U.  Whitlam,  both  fine  lace 
and  strong  ropes  can  be  manufactured.  The  fibre 
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of  U.  Japonica  is  much  used  in  Japan,  and  that  of 
XT.  argmtea  in  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  that  of 
U.  Canadensis  is  used  in  Canada.— The  seeds  and 
herbage  of  IT.  membranacea  are  used  in  Egjrpt  as 
emmenagogue  and  aphrodisiac;  and  somewhat 
similar  properties  are  ascribed  to  U.  dioica. —  U. 
tuherosa  produces  tubers,  which  are  nutritious,  and 
are  eaten  in  India,  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted. — 
Austraha  produces  a  magnificent  tree-nettle,  TJ. 
gigas,  abundant  in  some  parts  of  New  South  Wales, 
ordinaiiy  from  25  to  50  feet  high,  but  sometimes 
120  or  140  feet,  with  trunk  of  great  thickness,  and 
very  large  green  leaves,  which,  when  young,  sting 
violently.  In  some  places,  it  forms  scnib  forests, 
and  its  stinging  leaves  form  a  great  impediment  to 
the  traveller. 

NETTLE-RASH,  or  TJETICA'IIIA  (Lat.  urtica, 
a  nettle),  is  the  term  applied  to  a  common  form  of 
eruption  on  the  skin.  The  eruption  consists  of 
wheals,  or  little  solid  eminences  of  irregular  outline, 
and  either  white  or  red,  or  most  commonly  both 
red  and  white,  there  being  a  white  centre  with  a 
red  margin.  The  rash  is  accompanied  with  great 
heat,  itching,  and  irritation ;  the  appearance  on  the 
skin  and  the  sensation  being  very  much  like  the 
appearance  and  feeling  produced  by  the  stinging  of 
nettles ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  its  names. 

The  disease  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  In 
the  acute  form,  feverishness  usually  precedes  the 
rash  by  a  few  hours,  although  sometimes  they  com- 
mence together.  The  disorder  is  always  connected 
with  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
it  may  often  be  traced  to  the  imperfect  digestion  of 
special  articles  of  food,  such  as  oatmeal,  the  kernels 
of  fruit,  strawberries,  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  and 
especially  oysters,  mussels,  and  crabs,  which  are 
eaten  with  perfect  impunity  by  most  persons.  An 
hour  or  two  after  the  offending  substance  has  been 
swallowed,  there  is  a  feeling  of  nausea,  with  oppres- 
sion about  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  patient  often 
complains  of  giddiness,  and  the  face  frequently 
swells ;  the  skm  then  begins  to  tingle,  and  the 
eruption  breaks  forth ;  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  often 
supervene,  and  act  as  a  natural  cure ;  but  even 
when  they  do  not  occur,  the  violence  of  the  rash 
usually  subsides  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  disorder 
altogether  disappears  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  chronic  form  is  often  very  troublesome,  and 
frequently  comes  on  periodically  in  the  evening. 
Cases  are  reported  in  which  persons  have  been 
afBacted  for  ten  years  continuously  by  this  form  of 
the  disease.  Patients  have  left  off  all  their  cus- 
tomary articles  of  diet,  one  by  one,  without  in  all 
oases  meeting  with  relief;  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  although  the  disease  depends  in  aU 
cases  on  a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs,  it  is  not  always  the  consequence  of  some 
special  offending  article  having  been  swallowed. 

The  main  treatment  of  the  acute  form  consists  in 
expelling  the  offending  matter  by  an  emetic  and  by 
purgatives,  and  the  cure  is  thus  usually  completed. 
In  the  chronic  form,  the  patient  should,  in  the  first 
place,  determine  whether  the  rash  is  caused  by  any 
particular  article  of  diet,  and  if  this  seems  not  to 
be  the  case,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  improve 
the  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  A  few  grains 
of  rhubarb  taken  daily,  just  before  breakfast  and 
before  dinner,  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure.  If  this 
simple  remedy  fails,  Dr  Watson  recommends  the 
trial  of  a  draught  composed  of  the  infusion 
of  serpentaria  (about  an  ounce  and  a  half), 
with  a  scruple  each  of  the  carbonates  of  magnesia 
and  soda.  He  adds,  that  although  external  appli- 
cations  are  usually  of  little  avaO,  he  has  found  that 
dusting  the  itching  surface  with  flour  sometimes 
affords  temporary  relief;  and  that  a  still  more  useful 
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application  is  a  lotion  oomposed  of  a  drachm  of  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  drachm  of  the  acetate  of 
lead,  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  eight  ouncea 
of  roae- water. 

NETTLE-TREE  {Odiis),  a  genua  of  deciduous 
trees  of  the  natural  order  Ulmace(e,  with  simple  and 
generally  serrated  leaves,  considerably  resembling 
those  of  the  Common  Nettle,  but  not  stinging.  The 
genus  ia  distinguiahed  chiefly  by  its  fruit,  which  is  a 
fleshy,  globose,  or  sub-globose  1 -celled  drupe.  The 
Common  or  European  N.  T.  (C.  Amtralis)  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  west  of  Asia, 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  It  growa  to  the  height  of 
30 — 40  feet,  and  ia  a  very  handsome  tree,  often 
planted  along  pubho  walks  in  the  south  of  France 
and  north  of  Italy.  The  wood  is  very  compact, 
very  durable,  and  takes  a  high  polish.  It  was 
formerly  much  imported  into  Britam  for  the  use  of 
coachmakers.  It  is  used  in  Italy  by  musical-instru- 
ment makers  for  flutes  and  pipes.  The  flowera  are 
inconspicuous,  axillary,  and,  solitary ;  the  fruit  black, 
resembling  a  small  wild  cherry,  not  eatable  till  after 
the  first  frosts,  and  then  very  sweet.  The  kernel 
yields  a  useful:  fixed  oil.  The  tree  succeeds  well  in 
the  south  of  England. — C.  occidentalis  is  a  native  of 
North  America  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  sometimes 
there  called  the  N.  T.,  sometimes  the  StrGAE  Beery. 
Its  leaves  are  much  broader  than  those  of  C.  Aus- 
trails,  its  fruit  very  similar.  It  is  a  much  larger  tree, 
attaining  a  height  of  60 — 80  feet. — ^Another  American 
species,  G.  crassifoUa,  often  called  BCackbbeby  or 
Hageerey,  and  Hoop  Ash,  is  very  abundant  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ohio  and  westward  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  grows  to  a  great  height,  but  the  trunk  is  not  very 
thick.  The  wood  ia  not  much  valued,  but  is  said 
to  make  very  fine  charcoal.  The  fruit  is  black,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  pea. — The  inner  bark  of  C.  orien- 
talis,  consisting  of  retioidated  fibres,  forms  a  kind  of 
natural  cloth,  used  by  some  tribes  of  India. — A 
number  of  other  species  are  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America  and  of  Asia. 

NEU-BRA'NDENBURG,  a  town  of  Meckleu- 
burg-StreUtz,  and  the  largest  and  moat  beautiful  in 
the  duchy,  iS"  situated  on  Lake  ToUens,  17  nules 
north-north-east  of  Neu-Strehtz.  It  is  regularly 
'buUt,  contains  two  churches,  a  castle,  &o.,  is  the 
centre  of  a  picturesque  district,  and  the  seat  of 
considerable  industry.  Pop.  6766. — About  half  a 
league  from  N.,  on  a  rook  overlooking  Lake  ToUena, 
stands  the  ducal  pleasure-castle  of  Belvedere,  com- 
manding, it  is  said,  the  most  beautiful  prospect  in 
Mecklenburg. 

NEU'BURG,  an  ancient  town  of  Bavaria,  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  29  miles  north-north-east  of  Augsburg.  It 
contains  a  handsome  palace,  the  chateau  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bavaria  of  the  line  of  Pfalz-Neuburg,  who 
resided  here  from  1596  to  1742.  The  palace  contains 
a  collection  of  ancient  armour.  Brewing  and  dis- 
tilling are  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
commercial  trade  on  the  Danube.    Pop.  6769. 

NBUPCHATB'L,  or  NEUCHATEL,  known 
also  as  Neueriburg,  a  canton  in  the  west  of  Switzer- 
land, between  Lake  Neuohatel  and  the  Erench 
frontier,  in  lat.  46°  52'— 47°  10'  N.,  and  long.  6°  26' 
— 7°  5'  E.  Area,  304  square  miles.  Population, 
87,369,  at  the  close  of  1860.  N.  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  Jura  Mountains,  four  chains  of  which,  running 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  traverse  the  canton, 
and  are  separated  by  elevated  longitudinal  valleys. 
The  most  easterly  of  these  is  a  broken  chain,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  on  whose 
banks,  and  on  the  second  and  lower  ranges  beyond 
it,  the  vine  is  carefuUy  cultivated.  This  second 
chain   has   five   principal  passes,  the  highest   of 


which,  La  Toume,  has  an  elevation  of  about  4000 
feet.  The  third  and  fourth  ranges,  abutting  on 
France,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  barren  hills, 
separated  by  elevated  valleys ;  but  here  and  there 
these  high  lands  are  well  wooded  and  fruitful, 
producing  corn,  good  pasture,  fruits,  &o.  The 
greater  number  of  the  numerous  streams  which 
water  the  canton  flow  into  the  Rhine.  Among 
these  mountain  torrents,  the  principal  are  the 
Reuse,  the  Seyon,  and  the  Serriere,  the  two 
former  of  which,  together  with  the  rivers  Orbe  and 
Broie,  are  the  feeders  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel, 
known  also  as  the  Lake  of  Yverdun.  The  Thiele 
serves  as  its  outlet,  and  carries  its  waters  into  the 
neighbouring  lake  of  Bienne,  and  into  the  river  Aar. 
The  lake  is  25  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  5J  miles 
wide.  Its  level  above  the  sea  is  1420  feet,  and  it 
has  a  depth  of  400  or  500  feet. 

The  natural  products  are  iron  ores,  coal,  asphalt, 
fruit,  including  grapes — ^from  which  good  red  and 
white  winea  are  made — timber  and  corn,  although 
the  latter  ia  not  grown  in  sufScient  quantity  for  the 
demands  of  the  home  consumption.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  industry, 
and  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  exported ;  but  the 
speciality  of  the  canton  is  watgh-making,  which 
occupies  from  18,000  to  20,000  persons,  and  is  pro- 
secuted in  detail  at  the  homes  of  the  work-people, 
in  the  rural  districts,  where  some  families  manu- 
facture only  special  parts  of  the  machinery,  while 
others  are  engaged  solely  in  putting  together  the 
separate  portions  that  have  been  manufactured  by 
others;  and  the  watches  thus  prepared  are  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  every  part  of  Europe  and 
America.  Mushn-printing  employs  upwards  of 
10,000  persons,  and  lace  is  extensively  made  by  the 
country-women  of  the  Val  de  Travers. 

The  climate  of  N.  varies  greatly  with  the  locality ; 
being  temperate  on  the  snores  of  the  lake,  cooler 
in  the  vafleya,  and  severe  on  the  mountain-sides. 
The  population,  with  the  exception  of  between  5000 
and  6000  Catholios,  belongs  to  various  Protestant 
denominations. 

The  history  of  N.  was  identical  with  that  of 
Burgundy,  tiU  the  llth  c. ;  and  after  the  principality 
had  been  for  a  time  incorporated  with  the  territories 
of  the  Counts  of  Chalona,  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted  in  1288,  by  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  it  passed 
to  the  House  of  LongueviUe.  In  1J07,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  N.  branch  of  the  latter  family,  15 
claimants  came  forward  to  advance  more  or  less 
vahd  pretensions  to  the  N.  territory.  Frederick  I. 
of  Prussia,  who  based  his  claim  to  the  principality 
of  N.  on  the  ground  of  his  descent  from  the  first 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  descendant  of  the  House  of 
Chalons,  was  the  successful  candidate;  and  from 
his  time  it  continued  associated  with  Prussia  till 
1806,  when  Napoleon  bestowed  it  upon  General 
Berthier ;  but  in  1814,  it  was  restored  to  the  House  of 
Brandenburg.  This  connection  with  the  Prussian 
monarchy  has  been  wholly  dissolved  since  1857,  and 
N.  is  now  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 

NEUFCHATEL  or  NEU'ENBURG,  the  chief 
town  of  the  canton  (pop.  7727),  occupies  a  maguifi- 
cent  site  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Neufchatel,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  charitable 
inatitutiona,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  charmingly 
situated  environs. 

NBTJ'HATJS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Nescharka,  about  70  nules  south-south-east  of 
Prague.  Its  palace,  belonging  to  Count  Czemy,  ia 
a  splendid  edifice.  Cloth,  paper,  and  chemical 
products  are  manufactured.    Pop.  7600. 

NBU'HAXJSEL  (Hung.  Eraeh-  Ujv&r),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neutra,  74  miles 
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north-west  of  Pesth,  by  the  Vienna  and  Pesth 
Railway.  It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Turkish  wars.  No 
traces  of  its  fortifications  now  remain.  Pop.  7300, 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle. 


NETJRA'LGIA  (Gr.  neuron,  a  nerve; 
pain)  ia  a  term  employed  to  designate  pain  of  a 
purely  nervous  character,  usually  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation,  fever,  or  any  appreciable  change 
of  structure.  The  pain,  which  occurs  in  jiaroxysms, 
usually  followed  by  complete  remissions,  is  of 
every  possible  degree  and  character,  being  des- 
cribed ia  difierent  cases  as  piercing,  tearing, 
burning,  &o.  These  paroxysms  may  occur  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  seconds  only,  or  they  may  take  place 
daily  or  on  alternate  days,  or  they  may  be  separated 
by  much  longer  intervals,  which  are  often,  but  by 
no  means  always,  of  a  regular  length.  With  the 
pain,  there  is  frequently  spasmodic  twitching  of  the 
adjacent  muscles.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
very  uncertain.  The  patient  may  have  only  a  single 
attack,  or  he  may  be  liable  to  reciurring  attacks  for 
months,  years,  or  even  for  his  whole  life;  it  is, 
however,  very  seldom  that  the  disease  occurs  but 
once.  Death  scarcely  ever  results  directly  from  this 
affection,  but  the  pain  may,  by  its  severity  and 
persistence,  gradually  undermine  the  constitution. 

The  disease  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body 
where  there  are  nerves  ;  but  in  no  part  does  it  occur 
so  frequently  as  in  the  face,  when  it  is  popularly 
known  as  Tic  Douloureux;  its  seat  being  in  the 
facial  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  (the  tri- 
facial nerves — see  fig.  2  in  Neevbs).  The  following 
graphic  description  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  this 
form  of  neuralgia  is  borrowed  from  Dr  Watson's 
Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic: 
'AVhen  the  uppermost  branch  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is 
the  seat  of  the  complaint,  the  pain  generally  shoots 
from  the  spot  where  the  nerve  issues  throxigh  the 
superciliary  hole ;  and  it  involves  the  parts  adjacent, 
upoH  which  the  fibrils  of  the  nerve  are  distributed — 
the  forehead,  the  brow,  the  upper  lid,  sometimes  the 
eyeball  itself.  The  eye  is  usually  closed  during  the 
paroxysm,  and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  on  that  side 
corrugated.  The  neighbouring  arteries  throb,  and  a 
copious  gush  of  tears  takes  place.  In  some  instances, 
the  eye  becomes  blood-shotten  at  each  attack ;  and 
when  the  attacks  are  frequently  repeated,  this 
injection  of  the  conjunctiva  may  become  permanent. 

'  When  the  pain  depends  upon  a  morbid  condition 
or  morbid  action  of  the  middle  branch  of  the  nerve, 
it  is  sometimes  quite  sudden  in  its  accession,  and 
sometimes  comes  on  rather  more  gradually;  being 
preceded  by  a  tickling  or  pricking  sensation  of  the 
cheek,  and  by  twitches  of  the  lower  eyelid.  These 
symptoms  are  shortly  followed  by  pain  at  the 
infra-orbitary  foramen,  spreading  in  severe  flashes 
(so  to  speak)  over  the  cheek,  affecting  the  lower 
eyelid,  ala  nasi,  and  upper  lip,  and  often  terminating 
abruptly  at  the  mesial  line  of  the  face.  Sometimes 
it  extends  to  the  teeth,  the  antrum,  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  and  even  to  the  base  of  the  tonguej  and 
induces  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  neighbouring 
muscles. 

'  When  the  pain  is  ref errible  to  the  inferior  or  max- 
illary branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  it  darts  from 
the  mental  foramen,  radiating  to  the  lips,  the  alveolar 
processes,  the  teeth,  the  chin,  and  to  the  side  of  the 
tongue.  It  often  stops  exactly  at  the  symphysis  of 
the  chin.  Frequently  it  extends  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, to  the  whole  cheek  and  to  the  ear.  During  the 
paroxysm,  the  features  are  liable  to  be  distorted  by 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  tetanic  rigidity,  and  holding  the 
jaw  fixed  and  immovable. 
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'  The  paroxysms  of  suffering  in  this  frightful 
disease  are  apt  to  be  brought  on  by  apparently 
trivial  causes — by  a  slight  touch,  by  a  current  of 
air  blowing  upon  the  face,  by  a  sudden  jar  or  shake 
of  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  is  lying,  by  a  knock 
at  the  door,  or  even  by  directing  the  patient's  atten- 
tion to  his  malady,  by  speaking  of  it  or  asking  him 
questions  about  it.  The  necessary  movements  of 
the  face  in  speaking  or  eating  are  often  sufficient  to 
provoke  or  renew  the  paroxysm.  At  the  same  time, 
firm  pressure  made  upon  the  jiainful  part  frequently 
gives  relief,  and  causes  a  sense  of  numbness  to 
take  the  place  of  the  previous  agony'  (vol.  i. 
pp.  723,  724). 

Tic  douloureux  ia  the  form  of  severe  neuralgia 
which  is  by  far  the  most  commonly  met  with;  the 
reason  probably  being,  that  the  trifacial  nerve,  lying 
superficially,  and  being  distributed  over  a  part  of 
the  surface  which  is  usually  unprotected  by  any 
artificial  covering,  is  very  liable,  for  that  reason, 
to  be  affected  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences, 
which  are  undoubtedly  to  be  included  among  the 
exciting  causes  of  this  disease.  Amongst  other 
seats  of  neuralgia  may  be  mentioned  the  arm, 
especially  the  forearm,  the  spaces  between  the  ribs, 
especially  between  the  sixth  and  ninth,  and  the 
lower  extremity,  where  it  most  frequently  affects  the 
sciatic  nerve,  giving  rise  to  the  affection  known  as 
Sciatica,  which,  however,  not  always  being  pure 
neuralgia,  will  be  noticed  in  a  separate  article. 

The  causes  of  neuralgia  are  various.  Excluding 
inflammation  of  the  nervous  trunk  or  neuritis,  the 
pain  may  be  excited  by  a  tumour  pressing  on  the 
nerve,  or  originating  in  its  substance ;  or  by  rough- 
ness of  a  bony  surface  with  which  the  nerve  may 
be  in  contact,  as  when  it  passes  through  a  foramen ; 
or  it  may  be  due  to  tumours  within  the  cranium,  or 
a  morbid  state  of  the  spinal  cord.  Sometimes, 
again,  irritation  apphed  to  one  branch  of  a  nerve 
will  give  rise  to  pain  at  the  extremity  of  another 
branch  of  the  saine  nerve,  the  sensation  being 
reflected  along  the  branch  which  .is  not  directly 
exposed  to  the  irritation.  In  this  way  we  may 
explain  the  pain  in  the  shoulder  which  often  accom- 
panies disease  of  the  liver ;  the  pain  in  the  thigh, 
which  is  often  associated  with  irritation  of  the  , 
kidney ;  the  pain  in  the  left  arm,  which  ia  often 
coincident  with  disease  of  the  heart,  &c.  Persona 
suffering  from  debility,  ansemia,  and  a  gouty  or 
rheiimatie  constitution,  are  so  especially  liable  to 
neuralgia,  that  these  conditions— as  also  exposure 
to  malarious  influences — must  be  placed  among  the 
predisposing  causes.  Amongst  the  exciting  causes, 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  or  to  a  cold  dry  east 
wind,  is  the  most  frequent;  but  fatigue,  strong 
mental  emotions,  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  alcohoHc  drinks,  a  wound  or  bruise,  the  retro- 
cession of  gout,  rheumatism,  or  cutaneous  eruptions, 
&c.,  occasionally  suffice  to  excite  the  disease. 

The  resources  of  the  materia  medica  have  been 
exhausted  in  searching  for  remedies  for  this  cruel 
disease.  Dr  EUiotson  believes  that  'in  all  cases  of 
neuralgia,  whether  exquisite  or  not,  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation,  or  evident  existing  cause,  ii-on  is 
the  best  remedy ; '  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  the  disease  is  accompanied  with  debility  and 
paleness,  no  remedy  is  likely  to  be  so  serviceable. 
If  the  digestive  organs  are  out  of  order,  the  neuralgia 
may  not  unErequently  be  removed  or  alleviated  by 
correcting  their  unhealthy  state.  'Dr  Eigby  tells 
us  that  having  suffered  in  his  own  person  an  intense 
attack  of  tic  douloureux,  which  opium  did  not 
assuage,  he  swallowed  some  carbonate  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  water.  The  effect  was  almost  immediate ; 
carbonic  acid  was  eructed,  and  the  pain  quickly 
abated.     In  this  case,  the  pain  depended  upon  the 
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mere  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach.  More  often 
the  cause  of  offence  appears  to  lie  in  some  part  of 
the  intestines  ;  and  purgatives  do  good.  Sir  Charles 
Bell  achieved  the  cure  of  a  patient  upon  whom  much 
previous  treatment  had  been  expended  in  vain,  by 
some  pills  composed  of  cathartic  extract,  croton  oil, 
and  galbanum.  He  mixed  one  or  two  drops  of  the 
croton  oil  with  a  drachm  of  the  compound  extract 
of  colocynth;  and  gave  five  grains  of  this  mass, 
with  ten  grains  of  the  compound  galbanum  pill,  at 
bedtime.  Other  cases  have  been  since  reported, 
both  by  Sir  Charles  and  by  others,  in  which  the 
same  prescription  was  followed  by  the  same  suc- 
cess.'— Watson,  op.  cit.  p.  727. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  a  rheumatic  person, 
iodide  of  potassium  (from  three  to  five  grains  taken 
in  solution  three  times  a  day  before  meals)  some- 
times gjives  great  reUef.  When  the  paroxysms  occur 
periodically — as,  for  example,  with  an  interval  of  24 
or  48  hours— sulphate  of  quinine  in  doses  of  from  10 
to  20  grains  between  the  paroxysms,  will  usually 
effect  a  cure ;  and  if  the  disease  resist  comparatively 
small  doses,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  half  a 
drachm,  or  a  drachm  if  necessary.  Arsenic  acts  in 
the  same  manner  as  quinine  in  these  cases,  but 
usually  less  effectually. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform  will  sometimes  give 
permanent  reUef,  and  always  gives  temporary  ease, 
and  shortens  the  period  of  suffering. 

The  injection  of  a  certain  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  morphia,  by  means  of  a  sharp-pointed 
syringe,  into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin 
over  the  painful  spot,  very  often  gives  immediate 
relief.  For  the  discovery  of  this  mode  of  treating 
neuralgia,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr  Alexander  Wood 
of  Edinburgh.  At  one  time — about  half  a  century 
ago — it  was  a  common  practice  to  divide  the  trunk 
of  the  painful  nerve,  with  the  object  of  cutting  off 
the  communication  between  the  painful  spot  and 
the  brain;  but  in  many  instances  the  operation 
signally  failed,  and  it  is  now  never  resorted  to.  A 
much  simpler  operation,  namely,  the  extraction  of  a 
canine  tooth,  has  often  been  found  to  give  perma- 
nent relief  in  cases  of  facial  neuralgia,  and  in  such 
case  a  careful  examination  of  the  teeth  should 
usually  be  made. 

Local  applications  can  be  of  no  permanent  service 
in  cases  where  the  pain  results  from  organic  change, 
or  from  general  constitutional  causes  ;  they  wiU, 
however,  often  give  considerable  temporary  relief. 
Amongst  the  most  important  local  applications  may 
be  mentioned  laudanum,-  tincture  of  aconite  (or 
aeonitina  oiutment,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two 
grains  to  a  drachin  of  simple  ointment  or  cerate), 
belladonna-plaster,  and  chloroform  (which  should 
be  applied  upon  a  piece  of  linen  saturated  with  it, 
and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporation). 

Lastly,  neuralgia  being  a  purely  nervous  affection, 
is  often  influenced  by  means  calculated  to  make  a 
strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  patient ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  galvanic  rings,  electric  chains,  mes- 
meric passes,  homoeopathic  globules,  and  other  appli- 
cations, which,  like  these,  act  more  upon  the  mind 
than  upon  the  body  of  the  patient,  occasionally  effect 
a  cure. 

NBURI'TIS  is  the  term  applied  to  inflammation 
of  the  nerves.  The  disease  is  rare,  and  not  very 
well  defined.  The  symptoms  closely  resemble  those 
of  neuralgia.  Rheumatism  seems,  in  most  cases,  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  which  must  be  treated 
by  bleeding,  leeching,  purging,  and  low  diet.  Ano- 
dynes are  also  required  for  the  relief  of  the  pain ; 
and  of  these,  Dover's  Powder,  in  tolerably  full 
doses,  is  perhaps  the  best. 

NEXJEO'PTEKA  (Gr.  nerve-winged),  an  order  of 


mandibulate  insects,  having  four  nearly  equal  and 
membranous  wings,  all  adapted  for  flight,  divided 
by  their  nervures  into  a  delicate  net- work  of  little 
spaces,  and  not  covered  with  fine  scales,  as  in  the 
Lepidoptera.  The  wings  are  often  extended  hori- 
zontally when  at  rest,  nearly  as  in  flight ;  but  the 
position  is  various.  The  form  of  the  wing  is  gene- 
rally somewhat  elongated.  The  body  is  generally 
much  elongated,  particularly  the  abdomen.  The 
head  is  often  large,  the  compound  eyes  very  large, 
and  there  are  often  also  simple  or  stemmatic  eyes. 
The  habits  are  predaceous,  at  least  in  the  larva 
state  ;  often  also  in  the  pupa  and  perfect  states,  the 
food  consisting  of  other  insects,  often  caught  on  the 
wing.  The  power  of  flight  is  accordingly  great 
in  many.  The  larvae  and  pupse  are  often  aquatic. 
The  females  have  no  sting,  and  only  a  few  have  an 
ovipositor.  The  metamorphosis  is  complete  in 
some,  incomplete  in  others.  Dragon-flies,  May-flies, 
scorpion-flies,  ant-lions,  and  termites,  or  white 
ants,  belong  to  this  order. 

NBU'SATZ  (also  Neoplmta  or  Uj-  Vidlk),  a  town 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  Servian  Wojwod- 
schaft,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
opposite  Peterwardein.  Its  origin  dates  from  the 
year  1700,  and  in  the  year  1849  it  numbered  nearly 
20,000  inhabitants.  A  bridge,  840  feet  in  length, 
extends  between  N.  and  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Peterwardein.  N.  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  non- 
united  Bishop  of  B§,os.  On  the  11th  June  1849,  it 
was  taken  from  the  Hungarian  insurgents  by  the 
imperial  troops,  and  was  almost  wholly  destroyed. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  again  reviving.  It  is  a 
station  for  steamers  on  the  Danube,  and  carries  on 
an  important-and  active  trade.    Pop.  10,000. 

NEUSE,  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  United  States 
of  America,  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  south-easterly 
course  of  250  miles,  falls  by  a  broad  channel  into 
Pamlico  Sound,  which  communicates  by  several 
inlets  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  forms  the 
harbour  of  Newbern. 

KEU'SIEDL,  Lake  (Hung.  Ferto-tava),  a  small 
lake  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Hungary,  22 
miles  south-east  of  Vienna.  It  is  23  miles  in 
length,  and  about  6  miles  in  average  breadth,  with 
a  mean  depth  of  13  feet.  Its  waters  are  light-green 
in  appearance,  and  are  brackish  in  taste.  The 
slopes  of  the  Leitha  Mountains  in  the  vicinity 
produce  excellent  wine. 

NEU'SOHL  (Hung.  Besztercze-Bdnya), aheaaiilvl 
and  thriving  town  of  Hungary,  the  chief  place  of 
the  richest  mining  district  in  the  country,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  hiU-enclosed  valley  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gran,  about  85  imles  north  of  Pesth. 
N.,  consisting  of  the  town  proper  (pop.  6200) 
and  five  suburbs,  contains  a  population,  in  aU, 
of  upwards  of  10,000,  who  are  employed  in  the 
copper  and  iron  mines  of  the  vicinity,  in  the 
smelting-houses,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  beet- 
root sugar,  paper,  colours,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  contains  a  beautiful  cathedral,  a  bishop's 
palace,  and  two  evangelical  churches,  and  several 
other  handsome  edifices. 

NEUSS,  a  fortress  and  flourishing  manufacturing 
town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  river  Erft, 
4  miles  south-west  of  Dusseldorf.  Its  church  of  St 
Quirinus,  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  a  notable  specimen 
of  the  transition  from  the  round  to  the  pointed  style, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  1209.  N.  is  the 
principal  grain-market  of  the  province,  and  carries 
on  manufactures  of  woollen  and  other  cloths, 
ribbons,  hats,  vinegar,  &c.     It  is  supposed  to  be 
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the  Novesium,  of  the  Eomana,  sacked  by  Attila  in 
the  year  451.    Pop.  9776. 

NEU'STADT  (Polish,  Prudrdtz),  a  town  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  29  miles  south-west  of  Oppeln.  It 
is  the  seat  of  considerable  manufacturing  industry, 
wooUen  and  linen  fabrics  being  the  staple  goods 
manufactured.  Damask- weaving  alone  employs  660 
hands,  and  380  looms.    Pop.  7263. 

NEUSTADT,  or  WIENER-NEUSTADT,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of  Lower  Austria, 
called,  from  its  loyalty,  'the  ever-faithful  town' 
(ewig  getreue  Stadt),  is  situated  28  miles  south  of 
Vienna,  on  the  Vienna  and  Gloggnitz  Railway,  and 
is  also  connected  with  the  capital  by  a  canal.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  and  by 
a  fortified  wall  pierced  by  four  gates.  The  town  is 
overlooked,  by  the  large  old  castle  of  the  Dukes  of 
Babenberg,  now  a  military  academy  for  the  pre- 
paratory instruction  of  officers  of  the  line.  It 
accommodates  from  400  to  500  pupils.  The  castle 
contains  a  fine  Gothic  chapel  (date,  1460),  rich  in 
painted  windows.  It  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  On  the  14th  September  1834, 
the  whole  town,  with  the  exception  of  fourteen 
houses,  was  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  conflagration, 
which  involved  the  loss  of  many  lives.  The  new 
town  has  been  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  regu- 
larity. The  canal  (40  miles  in  len^h)  and  the  rail- 
way to  Vienna,  and  the  converging  roads  from 
Styria  and  Hungary,  are  the  sources  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  In  N.  machinery  is  extensively 
constructed;  and  sugar-refining  and  manufactures 
of  silk,  velvet,  and  cotton  fabrics,  fayence,  leather, 
&c.,  are  carried  on.     Pop.  13,700. 

NEUSTADT  AN  DBR  HARDT,  a  smaU 
town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  charminrfy  situated  on  the 
Speyerbaoh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hardt  Mountains, 
12  miles  north  of  Landau.  Its  church,  with  several 
curious  monuments  of  the  Coimts  Palatine,  and  with 
some  ancient  fresco-paintings,  was  finished  in  the 
14th  century.  It  carries  on  some  manufactures, 
together  with  the  brewing  of  beer.    Pop.  7600. 

NEtT'ST  ADT-B'BEESWALD:6,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  in  a  plea- 
sant district  on  the  Finow  Canal,  28  miles  north- 
east of  Berlin,  on  .the  Berlin  and  Stettin  Railway. 
It  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  miaeral  springs, 
and  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  in  steel,  iron, 
copper,  brass,  paper,  and  porcelain.    Pop.  6153. 

NBU'STADTL  AK  DEE  WAAG,  a  town  near 
the  north-west  frontier  of  Hungary,  33  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Neutra.  Here  excellent  red  wine  is 
grown,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  grain,  wool, 
sheep-skins,  and  wax.  Pop.  6750,  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  Jews. 

NEU-STRE'LITZ,  the  capital  and  the  residence 
of  the  court  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Meoklenburg- 
Strelitz,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  hilly  district,  between 
two  lakes,  60  miles  north-north-west  of  Berlin.  It 
was  founded  in  1733,  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  eight- 
fayed  star,  and  contains  the  ducal  palace,  with  a 
library  of  70,000  vols.,  and  having  magnificent 
gardens  attached.  Pop.  7390,  who  are  supported 
chiefly  from  the  expenditure  of  the  court,  and  by 
brewing  and  distilling.  A  mUe  south  of  the  town 
is  Alt-Strelitz,  with  the  largest  horse-market  in  the 
duehy. 

NEU'STEIA,  or  WEST  FRANCE  {Francia 
Occidentalis),  the  name  given  in  the  times  of  the 
Merovingians  and  Carlovingians  to  the  western 
portion  of  the  Frank  empire,  after  the  quadruple 
division  of  it  which  took  place  in  511.  N.  contained 
three  of  these  divisions.  It  extended  originally  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Loire,  and  was 
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bounded  by  Aquitania  on  the  S.,  and  by  Burgundy 
and  Austrasia  {Francia  Orientalis)  on  the  E.  The 
principal  cities  were  Soissons,  Paris,  Orleans,  and 
Tours.  Bretagne  was  always  loosely  attached  to 
Neustria,  of  which  the  strength  lay  in  the  Duchy 
of  France.  After  the  cession  of  the  territory  after- 
wards called  Normandy  to  the  Normans  in  912,  the 
name  Neustria  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

NBU'TITSOHEIN,  a  small  manufacturing  town 
of  Moravia,  on  the  Titsch,  80  miles  north-east  of 
Brunn.  It  contains  an  old  castle,  and  carries  on 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  woollen  goods,  dyeing, 
and  wagon-making.    Pop.  8000. 

NBU'TRAL  AXIS,  the  name  given  to  an 
imaginary  line  through  any  body  which  is  being 
subjected  to  a  transverse  strain ;  and  separating  the 
forces  of  extension  from  those  of  compression.  If 
the  ratio  of  the  resistances  to  extension  and  com- 
pression were  the  same  for  aU  substances,  and 
depended  merely  on  the  form  of  the  body,  then  in 
all  bodies  of  the  same  form  the  neutral  axis  would 
have  a  definite  geometrical  position ;  but  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved,  by  Mr  Eaton  Hodgkinson, 
that  this  ratio  has  a  separate  value  for  each  sub- 
stance. In  wood,  where  the  ratio  is  one  of  equality, 
the  neutral  axis  in  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends, 
whose  section  is  rectangular,  passes  _  lengthwise 
through  the  centre  of  the  beam ;  while  in  cast-iron, 
in  which  the  resistance  to  compression  is  greater 
than  that  to  extension,  it  is  a  Kttle  above,  and  in 
wrought  iron,  in  which  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
it  is  a  little  below,  the  centre. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.    See  Salts. 

NEUTRALS,  nations  who,  when  a  war  is  being 
carried  on,  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  evince 
no  particular  friendship  for,  or  hostility  to,  any  of 
the  belligerents.  As  a  general  rule,  neutrals  should 
conduct  themselves  with  perfect  impartiality,  and 
do  nothing  which  can  be  considered  as  favouring 
one  belligerent  more  than  another. 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  neutrals  at  sea  have 
given  rise  to  many  complicated  questions.  It  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  that  a  neutral  state  forfeits 
her  character  of  neutrality  by  furnishing  to  either 
belligerent  any  of  the  articles  that  come  under  the 
denomination  of  Contraband  of  War  (q.  v.).  If 
she  does  so,  the  other  belligerent  is  warranted  in 
intercepting  the  succours,  and  confiscating  them  as 
lawful  prize.  Contraband  of  war,  besides  warlike 
stores,  has  sometimes  been  held  to  include  various 
other  articles,  a  supply  of  which  is  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war;  and  it  has  been  doubted 
how  far,  in  some  circumstances,  corn,  hay,  and  coal 
may  not  come  under  that  category. 

An  important  question  regarding  the  rights  of 
neutrals  is,  whether  enemies'  goods  not  contraband 
of  war  may  be  lawfully  conveyed  in  neutral  bottoms. 
The  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  was 
long  resisted  by  this  and  other  maritime  countries, 
and  the  general  understanding  has  been,  that 
belligerents  have  a  right  of  visiting  and,  searching 
neutral  vessels  for  the  piupose  of  ascertaining — 1st, 
whether  the  ship  is  reaUy  neutral,  as  the  hoisting 
of  a,  neutral  flag  afibrds  no  absolute  security  that 
it  is  so ;  2d,  whether  it  has  contraband  of  war  or 
enemies'  property  on  board.  Neutral  ships  have 
therefore  been  held  bound  to  provide  themselves 
with  passports  from  their  government,  and  such 
papers  as  are  necessary  to  prove  the  property  of 
the  ship  and  cargo,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  heave  to 
when  summoned  by  the  cruisers  of  either  belligerent. 
It  has  been  considered  that  a  neutral  ship  which 
seeks  to  avoid  search  by  crowding  sail  or  by  open 
force,  may  be  captured  and  conflsoated.  When 
a  merchant-ship  is  sailing  under  convoy  of  a  vessel 
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of  war,  it  has  been  said  that  the  declaration  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  convoy  that  there  is  no 
contraband  of  war  or  belligerent  property  on  board, 
is  sufficient  to  bar  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
search. 

_  A  declaration  having  important  bearings  on  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  was  adopted  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Trance,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  assembled  in  confess 
at  Paris,  on  April  16,  1856.  By  its  provisions, 
1.  Privateering  is  abolished.  2.  A  neutral  flag 
covers  enemies'  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war.  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband,  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture 
under  the  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be 
binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is,  maintained  by 
a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast 
of  the  enemy. 

It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  exempt  private 
property  at  sea  from  atta^  during  war — such  a 
project,  however,  seems  inexpedient.  There  may  be 
a  propriety  in  respecting  the  property  of  individuals 
on  land,  in  a  time  of  war,  because  its  destruction, 
however  injurious  to  the  persons  immediately  con- 
eemed,  can  have  little  influence  on  the  decision  of 
the  contest.  But  at  sea,  private  property  is 
destroyed  because  those  from  whom  it  is  taken, 
being  purveyors  or  carriers  for  the  community  at 
large,  its  loss  must  seriously  affect  the  public,  and 
have  no  small  influence  in  bringing  the  contest  to 
an  end.    See  Blockade,  PeivatEbr. 

NEU'WIED,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  8  miles  below  Coblenz. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Wied,  now 
mediatised  and  attached  to  Prussia,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  princes  of  Wied,  with  a  beautiful  castle.  It 
was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  by 
Prince  Alexander  of  Wied-Newweid,  who,  offering 
perfect  toleration  in  religious  matters,  as  an  induce- 
ment, invited  colonists  of  whatever  persuasion  to 
settle  here.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide, 
straight  streets,  running  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  contains  the  churches  of  Protestants, 
Catholics,  Jews,  Hermhnters,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
are  well  conditioned  and  industrious.  Pop.  7240, 
who  carry  on  manufactures  of  hosiery,  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  iron- wares,  leather,  and  tobacco. 

If  E'VA,  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
St  Petersburg,  flows  westward  from  the  south-west 
corner  of  Lake  Ladoga  to  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Its  length,  including  windings, 
is  about  40  miles,  9  miles  of  which  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  St  Petersburg;  and  in  some 
places  it  is  2100  feet  broad,  and  about  66  feet 
deep;  although  at  Sohlusselburg,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  at  St  Petersburg,  where  it  enters 
the  sea  by  several  branches,  it  is  shallow.  Prom 
Gronstadt,  goods  are  brought  to  St  Petersburg  in 
lighters  or  in  small  steamers.  By  the  Ladoga 
Canal,  the  N.  communicates  with  the  vast  water- 
system  of  the  Volga,  and  thus  it  may  be  said  to 
join  the  Baltic  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  current 
is  very  rapid,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters  is 
immense.  It  is  covered  by  drift-ice  for  upwards 
of  flve  months — ^from  about  the  25th  November  to 
the  27th  April.  An  extensive  traffic  is  carried  on 
on  its  waters,  both  from  the  interior  and  from  the 
Baltic. 

NBVA'DA  TERRITORY,  in  the  west  of  the 
U.S.  of  America,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cali- 
fornia— ^the  boundary-line  being  the  meridian  of  116° 
W. — on  the  E.  by  Utah  Territory,  and  on  the  N.  by 
Oregon,  and  was  organised  in  1861.  Its  area  is  estim- 
ated at  80,000  square  miles;  and  its  pop.  at  50,568, 
of  whom  23,000  are  Indians.    The  chief  river  is  the 


Humboldt,  which  flows  west-south-west,  and  ends 
in  the  marsh  called  the  Sink  of  the  Humboldt. 
The  principal  lakes  are  the  Mud  Lakes,  Pyramid 
Lakes,  land  the  Walker  and  Carson  Lakes.  The 
country  is  traversed  by  mountains,  in  short  ranges, 
rising  to  upwards  of  6000  feet,  and  running  from 
north  to  south.  Of  the  9  counties  already  formed, 
7  have  numerous  mines  either  of  gold  or  silver. 
The  whole  country  is  rich  in  mmeral  wealth. 
Besides  gold  and  sflver,  quicksilver,  lead,  and 
antimony  are  found.  The  territorial  capital  is 
Carson  City  (pop.  2500),  but  the  principal  town  is 
Virginia  City  (pop.  3000).  In  the  autumn  of  1862, 
the  population  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  stocks 
of  the  mining  oompames  were  rising  in  value. 

NEVERS,  a  town  of  Prance,  capital  of  the 
department  of  NiSvre,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Nivemais,  is  built  on  a,  lull  in  the 
jnidst  of  fertile  plains,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Nifevre,  140  miles  south-south-east  of 
Paris.  Highly  picturesque,  as  seen  from  a  distance, 
its  interior  shews  steep,  winding,  and  badly  paved 
streets.  It  contains  a  beautiful  cathedral  of  the  10th 
c,  and  a  fine  public  garden;  the  large  cavalry 
barrack,  the  fine  bridge  of  20  arches  over  the  Loire, 
and  the  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  1746,  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  of  Pontenoy,  are  also  worthy  of 
mention.  N.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  contains  a  public 
library,  and  has  numerous  educational,  scientific,  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  an  arsenal.  There  is 
here  an  important  cannon-foundry,  and  the  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  porcelain  and  earthenware, 
glass,  brandy,  iron  caUes  and  chains,  and  anvils. 
Pop.  16,082. 

N.,  the  N'oviodumCm  of  the  Romans,  existed 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Csesar.  It 
has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop  since  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  c,  when  it  was  called  Nevimum,  became  a 
county  in  the  10th  c,  and  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
by  Francis  I.  in  1538. 

NE'VILLE'S  CROSS.    See  Bbuob,  David. 

NB'VIS,  a  small  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  forms  one  of  the  group  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  lies  immediately  south-east 
of  St  Christopher's,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
strait  called  the  Narrows,  two  miles  wide.  It  is 
circular  in  form,  rises  in  a  central  peak  to  the  height 
of  about  2500  feet,  and  has  an  area  of  20  square 
miles.  Pop.  (1861)  9822,  of  whom  only  260  were 
white.  Charlestown,  a  seaport,  with  a  tolerable 
roadstead,  situated  on  the  south-west  shore  of  the 
island,  is  the  seat  of  government,  consisting  of  a 
government  council  and  general  assembly.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal  products  are  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  In  1860,  sugar  to  the  value  of 
£36,123  was  produced ;  molasses,  £2790 ;  and  rum, 
£1740,  the  produce  in  the  last  article  being  for  that 
year  unusually  small.  In  1860,  433  vessels  of 
26,259  tons  entered  and  cleared,  and  the  value  of  the 
imports  was  £35,255,  and  of  the  exports,  £40,666; 
the  revenue,  £5596 ;  the  expenditure,  £5129.  In  1860, 
there  were  13  schools  on  the  island,  attended  by 
2108  scholars. 

NEW  A'LBAKY,  a  town  in  Indiana,  U.  S., 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  foot 
of  the  falls,  opposite  Portland,  and  two  mUes  below 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  a  finely  situated,  well-built 
town,  having  22  miles  of  streets,  5  ship-yards,  3 
foundries,  22  churches,  and  is  the  site  of  Asbury 
College  and  a  collegiate  institute.  It  has  a  large 
river-trade  and  railway  connections  with  Indiana 
and  Kentucky.    Pop.  (1860)  12,647. 

NEW  BE'DFORD,  a  'seaport  city  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.  S.,  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  55  miles  south  of 
Boston.    Since  1755,  it  has  been  the  chief  centre  of 
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the  American  whale-fisteries,  and  is  the  riohest  town, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  in  America.  ■  Of  547 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  399  are  whalers,  which, 
in  1859,  brought  home  2,236,438  gallons  of  sperm- 
oil,  4,715,583  gallons  of  whale-oil,  and  2,010,882 
Jbs.  of  whalebone.  It  has  13  oil  and  candle  factories, 
4  soap  factories,  several  large  cotton-miUs,  hoop- 
iron  manufactories,  barrel  factories,  24  churches, 
4  banks,  2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  a  public 
library  of  13,000  volumes,  city-hall,  custom-house, 
alms-house,  &c.,  with  extensive  railway  and  steam- 
boat connections.     Pop.  (1860)  22,300. 

NEW  BBI'TAIN,  a  manufacturing  village  in 
Connecticut,  U.  S.,  10  miles  south  of  Hartford, 
engaged  in  the  production  of  stockinet;  goods, 
locks,  jewellery,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  various  kinds 
of  hardware.  It  has  six  churches.  The  water 
supply  is  from  a  reservoir  of  175  acres,  with  a  head 
of  200  feet,  supplying  public  fountains  with,  jets  of 
140  feet,  and  dispensing  with  fire-engines.  Pop. 
(1860)  5212. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  the  name  of  one  principal, 
and  of  several  subsidiary  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  lat.  between  4° — 6°  30'  S.,  and  long, 
between  148°— 152°  30'  E.  The  principal  island, 
300  miles  in  length,  and  having  an  area  of  12,000 
square  miles,  lies  east  of  New  Guinea,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Dampier's  Straits.  The  surface  is 
mountainous  in  the  interior,  with  active  volcanoes 
in  the  north,  but  along  the  coast  are  fertile  plains. 
Forests  abound  in  the  island,  and  palms,  sugar-cane, 
breadfruit,  &c.,  are  produced.  The  inhabitants,  the 
mxmber  of  whom  is  unknown,  are  described  as  a 
tribe  of  '  oriental  negroes,'  and  are  well  formed, 
active,  and  of  a  very  dark  complexion.  They  are 
further  advanced  in  civilisation  than  is  usual  among 
the  Polynesians,  have  a  formal  religious  worship, 
temples,  and  images  of  their  deities.  N.  B.  was 
first  seen  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  in  1616,  but 
Dampier,  at  a  later  date,  was  the  first  to  land. 

NEW  BRU'NSWICK,  a  city  of  New  Jeraey, 
U.  S.,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Earitan  Biver, 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  15  miles  from  its  mouth, 
30  miles  south-west  of  New  York,  on  the  New 
Jersey  Railway,  and  the  Delaware  and  Earitan 
Canal.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton, 
leather,  india-rubber,  paper-hangings,  iron,  and 
machinery,  16  churches,  2  banks,  2  daily  and  3 
weekly  newspapers.  It  is  the  seat  of  Rutger's 
College  and  Theological  Seminary.  Pop.  (1860) 
11,255. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  British  colony,  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  North  America,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.W.  by  Canada  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  the 
Strait  of  Northumberland,  on  the  S.  by  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  Bay  of  Eundy,  and  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  state  of  Maine.  It  has  an  area  of  32,000 
square  miles,  or  17,600,000  acres  (rather  more  than 
the  area  of  Scotland),  and  a  population,  in  1861, 
of  252,047.  The  coast-Une  is  500  miles  in  extent, 
and  is  indented  by  spacious  bays,  inlets,  and  har- 
bours, which  afford  safe  and  commodious  anchorage 
for  shipping.  The  chief  are  Eundy,  Chignecto,  and 
Cumberland  Bays,  the  two  last  being  merely  exten- 
sions of  the  first ;  Passamaquoddy  Bay  in  the  south ; 
-Verte,  Shediac,  Cocaigue,  Eichibucto,  and  Mira- 
michi  Bays  on  the  north-east,  and  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  80  miles  long  by  27  broad,  in  the  north- 
west. The  province  of  N.  B.  abounds  in  rivers. 
The  principal  are  the  St  John's  and  the  St 
Croix,  the  former  450,  and  the  latter  100  miles  in 
length,  and  both  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Eundy ; 
and  of  the  rivers  that  now  eastward  into  the  Gull 
of  St  Lawrence,  the  Eichibucto,  the  Miramichi,  and 


the  Eestigouche.  The  province  contains  numerous 
lakes,  one  of  which,  Grand  Lake,  is  100  square  miles 
in  area.  Most  of  the  others  are  much  smaller.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat  or  undulating.  With 
the  exception  of  the  district  in  the  north-west 
bordering  on  Canada  and  the  river  Eestigouche, 
no  portion  of  N.  B.  is  marked  by  any  considerable 
elevation.  Here,  however,  the  qountry  is  beauti- 
fully diversified  by  hills  of  from  500  to  800  feet  in 
height.  These  elevations,  which  form  an  extension 
of  the  Appalachian  range,  are  interspersed  with 
fertile  valleys  and  >  table-lands,  and  are  clothed 
almost  to  .their  summits  with  lofty  forest-trees. 
In  this  district  the  scenery  is  remarkably  beautiful. 
In  the  south  of  the  colony  the  surface  is  broken  up  by 
great  ravines,  and  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky.  The 
shores  on  the  east  coast,  and  for  twenty  miles  inland, 
are  flat.  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  Of  the  whole 
acreage,  14,000,000  acres  are  set  down  as  good  land, 
and  3,600,000  acres  as  poor  land.  In  1851,  643,954, 
and  in  1861,  835,108  acres  were  under  cultivation. 
Timber  is  as  yet  the  principal  vegetable  product,  but 
wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and 
hay  are  raised.  206,635  bushels  of  wheat  were  raised 
in  1851,  and  279,775  bushels  in  1861.  In  1851, 
1,411,164  bushels  of  oats  were  raised,  and  in  1861, 
2,656,883  bushels,  or  lOJ  bushels  for  every  inhabit- 
ant. N.  B.  contains  a  rich  and  extensive  wheat- 
producing  district ;  but  the  inhabitants,  dividing 
their  time  between  farming,  lumbering,  fishing, 
ship-building,  and  other  pursuits,  and  following  no 
regular  system  of  tillage,  have  not  much  advanced 
the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country  for  several 
years.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the 
autumn — and  especially  the  season  called  the  Indian 
summer — is  particularly  agreeable,  and  the  severity 
of  the  winter  has  been  already  much  mitigated 
by  the  clearing  of  the  forests.  In  the  interior, 
the  heat  in  summer  rises  to  80°,  and  sometimes  to 
95° ;  and  in  winter,  which  lasts  from  the  middle 
of  December  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  mercury 
sometimes  falls  as  low  as  40°  below  zero.  At 
Eredericton,  the  capital,  situated  on  St  John's 
Eiver,  65  miles  from  the  south,  and  130  miles  from 
the  north  coast,  the  temperature  ranges  from  35° 
below  to  95°  above  zero,  and  the  mean  is  aboiit  42°. 
The  northern  districts  of  the  province,  from  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur  to  the  St  John,  are  occupied  by 
metamorphio  slates.  In  the  south,  the  carboniferous 
and  new  red  sandstone  systems  (including  deposits 
of  red  marl  and  gypsum,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal) 
prevail.  One-third  of  the  surface  of  N.  B.  is  covered 
by  a  bed  of  coal.  Many  of  the  coal-measures,  how- 
ever, are  thin  and  impure ;  but  the  coal  of  Albert 
county  is  the  'most  valuable  deposit  of  bituminous 
matter  on  the  American  continent,  and  is  appa- 
rently inexhaustible.  It  yields  100  gallons  of  crude 
oil  per  ton.  From  this  deposit,  £46,875  worth  of 
coal  was  exported  in  1859,  and  the  stockholders 
were  drawing  110  per  cent,  profit.  Throughout  the 
province,  2842  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  1851,  and 
18,244  tons  in  1861 ;  but  mining  has  not  yet  become 
an  important  branch  of  industry.  Gold  and  silver 
occur  in  N.  B. ;  copper  and  iron  ore  of  excellent 
quality  abound ;  gypsum,  plumbago,  and  limestone 
are  very  abundant,  and  the  freestone  of  the  province, 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  durabihty,  commands  a 
high  price  in  the  States.  In  1861,  42,965  casks  of 
lime,  ,42,476  grindstones,  14,080  tons  of  building 
stone,  and  14,000  tons  of  gypsum  were  brought  into 
the  market.  Wild  animals  abound  in  the  province  • 
the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well-stocked  with  fish,  and 
along  the  coasts  cod,  haddocks,  salmon,  and  other 
fish  are  caught  in  great  plenty.  In  1861,  the  total 
value  of  fish  caught  was  £108,000,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  fish  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.     In 
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1860,  6707  vesaelB  of  1,297,374  tons  entered  and 
cleared.  The  exports  consisted  of  timber  (in  deals, 
boards,  pine  timber,  &o.,  to  the  value  of  £621,455), 
fish,  oil,  and  building  and  grindstones,  amounting 
in  all  to  £916,372.  The  imports  consisted  of  manu- 
factured fabrics,  grain,  hardware,  tea,  preserved 
meats,  spirits,  molasses,  and  sugar,  and  amounted 
to  £1,446,740.  In  1861,  there  were  in  the  colony 
92,025  cattle,  69,642  milch  cows,  35,830  horses, 
214,096  sheep,  and  74,057  pigs.  In  1861,  there 
were  866  collegiate,  grammar,  and  other  schools, 
attended  by  nearly  29,000  pupils.  In  the  same 
year  the  revenue  amounted  to  £178,664,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £174,419.  There  were  two  lines  of 
railway  in  operation  in  1861 — the  line  from  St  John's 
(at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name)  to 
Shediao,  and  that  from  St  Andrew's  to  Woodstock. 
The  length  of  both  railway-lines  is  190  miles,  and 
there  are  also  in  the  colony  450  miles  of  telegraph. 
Around  the  coasts  and  along  the  bank  of  the  rivers 
there  are  excellent  public  and  coach  roads.  Of  the 
entire  population,  85,238  are  Catholics,  42,776  Epis- 
copalians, 36,631  Presbyterians,  and  57,730  Baptists. 
Chief  towns,  the  city  of  St  John  (pop.  27,317),  and 
Eredericton,  the  political  capital  (pop.  5652). 

The  province  of  N.  B.,  together  with  that  of  Nova 
Scotia,  originally  formed  one  French  colony,  called 
Acadia,  or  New  France.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
English  in  1713,  and  was  first  settled  by  British 
colonists  in  1764.  Twenty  years  subsequently,  in 
1784,  it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  erected 
into  an  independent  colony. 

NEW  CALEDO'NIA,  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  France,  and  lying  about 
720  miles  east-north-east  of  the  coast  of  Queens- 
land, in  Australia,  in  lat.  20°— 22°  30'  S.,  long. 
164°— 167°  E.  It  is  about  200  miles  in  length, 
30  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  a  population  esti- 
mated at  60,000.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
in  isome  cases  reach  the  height  of  about  8000  feet, 
and  is  surrounded  by  sand-banks  and  coral-reefs. 
There  are  secure  harbours  at  Port  Balade  and 
Port  St  Vincent,  the  former  on  the  north-east,  the 
latter  on  the  south-west  part  of  the  island.  In  the 
valleys  the  soil  is  fruitful,  producing  the  cocoa-nut, 
banana,  mango,  breadfruit,  &c.  The  sugar-cane  is 
cultivated,  and  the  vine  grows  wUd.  The  coasts 
support  considerable  tracts  of  forest,  but  the  moun- 
tains are  barren.  The  inhabitants,  who  resemble 
the  Papuan  race,  consist  of  different  tribes,  some 
of  whiSi  are  cannibals.  N.  C.  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1774.  In  1854  the  French  took 
official  possession  of  it,  and  it  is  now  comprised 
under  the  same  government  with  Otaheite  and  the 
Marquesas  Isles.  Missionaries  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  island,  and  many  of  the  natives  are 
said  to  have  embraced  Christianity. 

NEW  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  College  of  St 
Mary  of  Winchester,  in  Oxford,  commonly  called 
New  College,  was  founded  by  WiUiam  of  Wyke- 
ham.  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  High  Chan- 
ceEor  in  1386.  The  buildings  are  magnificent,  and 
the  gardens  of  great  beauty.  '  The  most  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  New  College  is  its  connection 
with  Winchester  School,  another  noble  foundation 
of  Wykeham.  After  the  kin  of  the  founder  (to 
whom  a  preference  was  always  given),  the  fellows 
were  to  be  taken  from  Winchester.  The  late 
practice  was  that  'two  founders,'  as  they  were 
called,  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  roU  for  Win- 
chester, and  two  others  at  the  head  of  the  roll 
for  New  College.  In  1851,  the  college  consisted 
of  a  warden  and  70  feUowa  (elected  in  this  way 


from  Winchester),  10  chaplains,  3  clerks,  and  16 
choristers.  By  the  ordinances  under  17  and  18 
Vict.  0.  81,  considerable  changes  were  introduced, 
but  the  connection  of  the  college  with  Winchester 
was  in  great  measure  preserved.  The  niunber  of 
fellows  was  fixed  at  30.  Of  these,  15  are  open  only 
to  those  who  have  been  educated  at  Winchester,  or 
who  have  been  for  12  terms  members  of  New 
College.  The  other  15  are  open  without  restriction. 
The  value  of  the  fellowships  is  not  to  be  more  than 
£200  per  annum,  so  long  as  their  number  is  less 
than  40.  There  are  also  to  be  30  scholarships, 
tenable  for  five  years,  of  value  not  less  than  £80 
per  annum,  inclusive  of  rooms,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  wardto  and  fellows  of  New  College,  by  the 
election  of  boys  receiving  education  at  Winchester 
School.  No  conditions  of  birth  are  to  be  regarded 
in  the  election  either  of  fellows  or  scholars.  By  a 
subsequent  statute,  the  chaplains  are  made  3  in 
number,  and  from  8  to  10  choral  scholars  are  added, 
to  be  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  scholars. 
This  college  presents  to  37  benefices,  and  elects  the 
warden  of  Winchester  CoUege. 

NEW  B'NGLAND,  a  collective  name  given  to 
the  six  eastern  states  of  the  United  States  of 
America— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Khode  Island,  and  Connecticut — including 
an  area  of  65,000  square  miles.  The  people,  dis- 
tinctively known  as  Yankees,  and  mostly  descended 
from  an  English  Puritan  and  Scottish  ancestry,  are 
engaged  in  commerce,  fisheries,  and  manufactures, 
and  are  celebrated  for  industry  and  enterprise.  This 
region  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  the  Plymouth 
Company  in  1606,  under  the  title  of  North  Vireinia, 
and  the  coast  was  explored  by  Captain  John  Smith 
in  16J.4.    See  accounts  of  the  several  States. 

NEW_  FOREST,  the  name  of  a  district  in 
Hampshire  (q.  v.),  triangular  in  shape,  and  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Avon,  on  the  S.  by  the 
coast,  and  on  the  N.-E.  by  a  line  rimning  from  the 
borders  of  Wiltshire  along  the  Southampton  Water. 
Area  about  64,000  acres.  This  triangle  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  wooded  district  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  its  present  name  dates  from  the  Norman 
Conquest,  when  it  was  regularly  afforested.  Since 
that  period  it  has  remained  a  possession  of  the 
crown,  subject  to  rights  of  '  paimage,'  vert  (green- 
wood) and  tiurf-cutting,  claimed  by  various  estates 
in  or  near  the  Forest.  During  the '  pannage'  month, 
which  commences  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
lasts  for  six  weeks,  the  borderers  drive  in  herds 
of  swine  to  feed  on  the  mast  in  the  Forest,  and 
this  right  they  obtain  by  paying  a  small  annual 
fee  in  the  Stewarts  Court  at  Lyndhurst,  which  is 
considered  the  capital  of  the  Forest.  Formerly,  this 
district  was  the  haunt  of  numerous  '  squatters,'  but 
their  huts  are  now  rarely  to  be  seen.  Gipsies,  how- 
ever, stiU  congregate  here  in  considerable  numbers. 
In  1854,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  rights  of  pannage, 
&c.,  claimed  by  the  foresters  and  borderers,  and  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases  the  claims  were  confirmed. 
The  principal  trees  in  the  forest  are  the  oak  and 
beech,  with  large  patches  of  hoUy  as  underwood.  The 
oaks  have  been  much  used  as  timber  for  the  British 
navy.  Tracts  of  exquisite  woodland  scenery  are 
everywhere  to  be  met  with.  The'  afforestation  of 
this  district  by  the  Conqueror,  enforced  by  savagely 
severe  Forest  laws,  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  the 
greatest  cruelty,  and  the  violent  deaths  met  by  both 
of  his  sons,  Kichard  and  William  Kufus — both  of 
whom  were  killed  by  accidental  arrow-wounds  in 
the  Forest — were  looked  upon  as  special  judgments 
of  Providence.  A  small  breed  of  pony  lives  wild 
under  its  shelter. 
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NEW  GRANADA  (since  1858  the  official  desig- 
nation has  been  The  Oranadian  Gonfederaticm,  and 
since  1862,  The  United  States  of  Colombia),  a  repub- 
lio  in  the  north-west  of  South  America,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  on  the  W.  by- 
Costa  Rica,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  and  by 
the  Pacific ;  on  the  S.  by  Ecuador  and  Brazil ;  and 
on  the  E.  by  Venezuela.  By  the  constitution  of  June 
15,  1858 — a  constitution  framed  after  the  model  of 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America — N.  G.  was 
divided  into  the  foUowiug  8  '  States ' :  Panama, 
Bolivar,  Cauca,  Antioquia,  Cundinamarca,  Boyaoa, 
Santander,  and  Magdalena.  Entire  area,  333,000 
square  miles ;  pop.  about  2,263,000,  of  whom  more 
than  one-half  are  whites.  The  country  is  inter- 
sected by  three  great  ranges  of  the  Andes,  which 
spread  out  like  the  rays  of  an  open  hand  from 
the  plateau  of  Paste  and  Tuquerrez  in  the  south 
(14,000  feet  high),  and  are  known  as  the  Western, 
Central,  and  Eastern  Cordillera.  Between  these 
chains  lie  the  long  and  beautiful  valleys  of  the 
Cauca  and  the  Magdalena.  The  Central  CordUlera 
is  the  highest  chain,  rising  in  Nevada  de  Tohma  to 
a  height  of  18,020  feet,  and  from  one  of  its  peaks, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Ecuador,  called  Paramo  de  las 
Papas,  descend  the  two  principal  rivers  of  N.  G., 
the  Magdalena  and  its  tributary  the  Cauca,  flowing 
north  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  besides  severe 
affluents  of  the  Amazon  in  the  east,  and  one  or 
two  streams  flowing  westward  into  the  Pacific.  The 
Eastern  Cordillera  is  by  far  the  largest  chain,  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  vast  table-lands,  cool  and 
healthy,  where  the  white  race  flourishes  as  vigor- 
ously as  in  Europe.  This  temperate  region  is 
the  most  densely  peopled  portion  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, being,  in  some  places,  at  the  rate  of  2600  to  the 
square  league.  Bogota  (q.  v.)  the  present  capital,  is 
situated  on  one  of  these  plateaux,  at  an  elevation  of 
8694  feet.  Eastward  from  this  Cordillera  stretch 
enormous  plains  as  far  as  the  Orinoco,  the  greater 
part  of  which  belongs  to  N.  G.,  and  through  which 
flow  the  Meta,  the  Guaviare,  and  other  tributaries 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  geology  of  the  country  is  very 
extraordinary.  'Everywhere,'  we  are  told,  'are 
found  traces  of  stupendous  cataclysms,  and  a  dis- 
arrangement and  intermixture  of  primitive  and 
sedimentary  rocks,  which  seem  to  put  all  classifi- 
cation at  defiance.'  In  the  course  of  one  day's 
journey,  the  traveUer  may  experience  in  this  country 
aU  the  climates  of  the  world.  Perpetual  snow 
covers  the  summits  of  the  Cordflleras;  while  the 
rich  vegetation  of  the  tropics  covers  the  valleys. 
With  its  great  variety  of  levels  and  climates, 
N.  G.  yields  naturally  an  equally  great  variety  of 
productions :  cattle,  horses,  wheat,  and  other 
European  grains,  maize,  tobacco,  cofiee,  plantains, 
cotton,  cacao,  sugar,  cedar,  mahogany,  cinchona 
bark,  ipecacuanha,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
lead,  coal,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  rock-salt.  In  1858, 
according  to  official  statements,  the  trade  of  the 
five  ports,  Panama,  Santa  Marta,  Riohacha,  Carta- 
gena, and  Savaiulla,  stood  as  follows  : 


British, 
Total,    . 


Ships, 
170 

189 


ToDB. 
138,609 
232,585 


Cleaeed. 

Ships.  Tods. 

1?2  139,393 

533  240,263 


The  total  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  N.  G. 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  about  14,000,000 
dollars. 

By  the  constitution,  complete  toleration  in  matters 
of  religion  and  worship,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  a 
system  of  parish-schools,  with  gratuitous  primary 
education,  and  many  other  important  helps  to  civili- 
sation and  liberty  have  been  established.  The 
inhabitants  rank  first  among  the  South  Americans 
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in  point  of  literary  and  scientific  culture.  There  are 
at  present  about  800  public  schools  in  the  country, 
60  seminaries  and  colleges  for  higher  and  profes- 
sional instruction,  47  printing  establishments,  40 
periodicals,  and  numerous  literary,  scientific,  and 
benevolent  institutions. 

The  chief  aborigines  of  the  country,  called  Ghihchas 
or  Muyscas,  held  a  high  rank  among  the  semi- 
civilised  nations  of  the  New  World.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  frugal  and  industrious,  with  a  well- 
organised  government  and  a  very  passable  religion 
— for  heathens.  They  were  conquered  by  Ximenes 
de  Quesado  (1536 — 1537),  and  their  descendants  are 
now  'Christians,'  and  speak  the  Spanish  language. 
Several  of  the  other  tribes  still  maintain  a  savage 
mode  of  life ;  and  some,  as  the  Mesayos,  are  even 
said  to  be  cannibals.  In  1718,  N.  G.  was  erected 
into  a  vice-royalty  by  Spain.  In  1819,  it  became 
independent,  and  then  joined  with  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela  to  form  the  republic  of  Colombia;  but 
the  union  was  dissolved  in  1829 — 1830,  and  N.  G. 
was  organised  as  a  separate  republic  in  1832.  After 
several  changes  in  the  constitution  (in  1843,  1851, 
1853),  a  complete  fundamental  change  was  made 
in  1858,  by  which  the  separate  'provinces'  were 
changed  into  'states,'  associated  under  a  federal 
government  like  the  '  United  States '  of  North  Ame- 
rica, but  self-governing  in  all  internal  affairs.  In 
1860,  another  revolution  broke  out,  and  for  more  than 
two  years,  the  country  was  devastated  by  civil  war. 
Einally,  on  the  29th  September  1862,  a  convention 
was  concluded  between  the  Conservatives,  or  Fede- 
ralists, and  the  '  Liberals,'  which  put  an  end  to  the 
strife.  As  the  victory  lay  with  the  latter,  certain 
changes  have  again  jbeen  made  in  the  constitution, 
and  the  country  is  now  officially  designated  the 
'  United  States  of  Colombia.'  The  first  election  of 
a  president  under  the  new  form  of  the  constitution 
was  decreed  to  take  place  April  1,  1864. 

NEWGUI'NBA.    See  Papua. 

NEW  HA'MPSHIRE,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
United  States  of  America,  in  lat.  42°  41' — 45°  11'  N., 
long.  70°  40'— 72°  28' W.,  is  176  miles  long,  and  on 
an  average  45  miles  wide,  having  an  area  of  9280 
square  miles,  or  5,939,200  acres.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Canada,  E.  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
S.  by  Massachusetts,  and  W.  by  Vermont,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  River.  It 
has  ten  counties ;  the  chief  towns  are  Manchester, 
Portsmouth,  Dover,  Nashua,  Zeene,  and  Concord, 
the  capital.  The  population,  except  the  recent 
influx  of  Irish  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  is  almost 
entirely  descended  from  the  original  English  and 
Scottish  settlers.  It  has  18  miles  of  sea-coast,  and 
one  seaport,  Portsmouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua  River,  with  a  deep  and  commodious  har- 
bour. Its  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Merrimack.  It  is  a  state  of  mountains  and 
lakes,  much  visited  by  tourists,  and-  called  '  The 
Granite  State '  and  '  The  Switzerland  of  America.' 
The  White  Mountains  lie  in  the  north  central 
region.  Their  highest  summits  are  Mount  Washing- 
ton, 6285  feet;  and  Mount  Lafayette,  5500  feet. 
A  notch  in  the  White  Mountains,  2  miles  long, 
and  in  the  narrowest  part  only  22  feet  wide,  affords 
passage  to  a  road  and  mountain  stream,  and  is  much 
visited.  The  lakes  and  rivers  of  N.  H.  occupy  in 
all  about  110,000  acres.  Lake  Wionepiseogee  is 
25  miles  long  by  1  to  10  miles  wide,  with  360 
islands,  from  a  few  yards  to  many  acres  in  area, 
mostly  covered  with  evergreens.  The  rocky  strata 
consist  of  metamorphic  rocks,  mica  and  talcose 
slates,  quartz,  granular  limestones,  granite,  gneiss, 
and  contain  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores, 
beryls,  tourmalins,  mica,  graphite,  and  steatite  or 
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soap-stone.  The  soil,  except  in  the  fertile  valleys,  is 
better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  culture.  The 
winters  are  long  and  cold,  so  that  in  the  mountainous 
regions  mercury  sometimes  freezes.  In  the  forests 
are  oak,  maple,  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  &c.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  maize,  rye,  oats,  apples, 
potatoes,  and  products  of  the  dairy.  Numerous 
waterfalls  give  motive-power  to  44  cotton  factories, 
61  woollen,  29  iron,  and  many  paper-mills,  &o.  The 
state  has  621  miles  of  railway,  61  banks,  1  college 
(Dartmouth),  700  churches,  38  newspapers,  an  excel- 
lent system  of  free  schools,  and  government  and 
judiciary  similar  to  all  the  American  states.  N.  H. 
was  settled  in  1623  by  colonists  from  Hampshire  in 
England,  who  suffered  during  the  colonial  period 
from  Indian  wars  and  depredations.  The  state  was 
organised  in  1776.  It  has  furnished  a  multitude  of 
emigrants  to  the  newer  and  more  fertile  western 
states.  Pop.  in  1810,  214,360;  in  1840,  284,574; 
in  1860,  326,072. 

NEW  HA'EMONY,  a  township  of  Indiana,  first 
settled  in  1815  by  a  German  community  of  religious 
socialists,  called  Harmonists,  under  the  leadership 
of  George  Rapp.  In  1824,  the  village  and  domain 
was  purchased  by  Robert  Owen,  for  an  experi- 
mental community  on  his  system.  After  the  speedy 
failure  of  this  society,  the  property  was  bought  by 
WUUam  Maclure  for  a  School  of  Industry.  It  is 
now  a  flourishing  western  village,  of  about  700 
inhabitants. 

NEW  HA'VEN,  the  chief  city,  seaport,  and 
semi-capital  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  at  the  head  of 
a  bay,  4  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  76  miles 
east-north-east  of  New  York.  Its  broad  streets  are 
shaded  with  elms,  and  the  public  squares,  parks, 
and  gardens,  with  its  handsome  public  and  private 
edifices,  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  It  is  the  seat  of  Yale  College  (q.  v.), 
which  has  8  large  buildings  and  a  Gothic  library, 
150  feet  long.  There  are  a  handsome  custom-house, 
state-house,  hospital,  32  churches,  academies  and 
schools,  8  banks,  4  daily  papers,  and  3  ornamental 
cemeteries.  There  are  large  manufactories  of  car- 
riages, clocks,  and  leather,  iron  and  india-rubber 
works.  A  railway  and  steam-boats  connect  it  with 
New  York  and  the  New  England  towns.  It  was 
settled  from  London  in  1638.    Pop.  (1860)  39,268. 

NEW  HE'BEIDES,"a  group  of  islands  situated 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  north-east  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Fijis,  extending 
in  S.  lat.  between  14°  and  20°,  and  in  E.  long, 
between  167°  and  170°.  Total  area  estimated  at 
2500  square  miles.  They  are  regarded  as  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  western  division  of  Polynesia. 
The  group  embraces  Espiritu  Santo  (65  mUes  long 
by  20  broad),  Mallicollo  (60  miles  long  by  28  broad), 
Vati  Ambrym,  Annatom,  Erromango,  Tanna,  with 
an  active  volcano,  and  Aurora.  Most  of  the  group 
are  hiUy  and  well- wooded,  some  even  mountainous. 
The  most  important  woods  are  ebony  and  sandal ; 
the  principal  edible  products,  yams,  bananas,  cucum- 
bers, cocoa-nuts,  and  sweet  potatoes ;  and  the  only 
animal  of  consequence,  a  diminutive  species  of  hog, 
which,  when  full-grown,  is  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit. 
The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  200,000,  are 
fierce,  but  excessively  dirty  and  unintelligent.  Erro- 
mango is  a  well-known  name  in  missionary  history, 
being  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  massacre  of  the 
Rev..  John  Williams — generally  called  the  Martyr 
of  Erromango. 

NEW  HO'LLAND,  the  former  name  for  Aus- 
tralia (q.  v.). 

NEW  INN  HALL,  Oxford.  This  Hall,  with 
certain  gardens  adjoining,  was  presented  to  the 
warden  and  fellows  of  New  College,  by  William  of 


Wykeham  in  1392.  The  first  principal  on  record 
occurs  in  1438.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
used  as  a  mint  for  Charles  I.  It  was  restored  to 
the  jjurposes  of  instruction  by  Dr  Cramer,  the  late 
prinoipaX  who  erected  a  handsome  building  for 
the  use  of  the  students. 

NEW  I'RELAND,  a  long  narrow  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  New 
Britain  (q.  v.),  from  which  it  is  separated  by  St 
George's  Channel ;  lat.  2°  40'— 4°  52'  S.,  long.  150°  30' 
— 152°  60'  E.  Length  about  200  miles;  average 
breadth,  12  miles.  Tae  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  from 
1500  to  2000  feet,  and  are  richly  wooded.  The 
principal  trees  are  cocoas  on  the  coast,  and  in  the 
interior  forests  of  areca-palm.  The  chief  products 
are  sugar-cane, .  bananas,  yams,  cocoa-nuts.  Dogs, 
pigs,  and  turtles  abound.  The  natives  are  apparently 
of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  Australia ;  but 
our  information  about  them  is  extremely  scanty. 

NEW  JB'BSEY,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
U.  S.,  in  lat.  38°  55'— 41°  21'  N.,  and  long.  73°  58' 
— 75°  29'  W.,  167  miles  long,  with  an  irregular 
shape,  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  96  miles,  con- 
taining an  area  of  8320  square  mUes,  or  5,324,800 
acres ;  bounded  N  by  New  York,  E.  by  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  the 
ocean  and  Delaware  Bay,  and  W.  by  Delaware  Bay 
and  River,  which  separate  it  from  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  21  counties.  The  chief  towns 
are  Trenton,  the  capital,  Newark,  Patterson,  Jersey 
City,  New  Brunswick.  Its' coast-line  is  120,  miles, 
or,  including  bays,  540  miles.  Besides  its  bordering 
rivers,  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  its  principal 
streams  are  the  Passaic,  Hackensack,  and  Raritan. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous. The  Palisades,  a  waU  of  perpendicular 
trap-rocks,  from  200  to  500  feet  high,  form  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  for  fijfteen  miles, 
and  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  its  scenery.  The 
central  portion  of  the  state  is  a  rolling  country,  and 
the  southern  and  eastern  portion  a  sandy  plain 
declining  to  the  sea.  Five  geological  belts  cross  the 
state,  containing  a  sandy  pme  ;^ain  with  bog  iron 
ore,  shelly  marls  used  for  manure,  glass  sand,  green- 
sand  or  marl,  plastic  clay,  used  in  making  firebricks, 
metamorphic  rocks,  argillaceous  red  sandstone, 
copper  ores,  gneiss  with  specular  and  magnetic 
iron  ores,  red  oxide  of  zinc,  and  Eranklinite  iron. 
Among  the  most  attractive  features  in  the  scenery 
are  the  Falls  of  the  Passaic,  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap,  and  Schooley's  Mountain.  Atlantic  City,  a 
bawiing-place  on  the  sea-coast,  connected  by  rail- 
way with  Philadelphia,  is  a  fashionable  simimer 
resort.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  soil  north  of 
the  pine  plains  fertile,  the  country  healthy,  except 
the  malarious  river-bottoms.  The  state  has  24,000 
farms,  producing  wheat,  maize,  oats,  common  and 
sweet  potatoes,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  grapes, 
melons,  and  garden  vegetables  for  the  great  neigh- 
bouring markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelpfia. 
There  are  21  cotton-factories,  41  woollen,  119  iron- 
works, with  extensive  manufactories  of  machinery, 
locomotives,  carriages,  glass,  boots  and  shoes,  &o. 
The  state  draws  a  large  revenue  from  611  miles  of 
railway,  and  several  miportant  canals,  connecting 
New  York  and  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  4  colleges,  normal  and  free  schools,  814 
churches,  51  periodicals,  including  6  daily  papers. 
The  government  is  similar  to  those  of  all  the  states. 

N.  J.  was  settled  in  1620  by  Dutch  and  Swedes. 
Taken  by  the  English,  it  was  ceded  by  Charles  II. 
to  the  Duke  of  York ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch 
in  1673,  and  afterwards  bought  by  William  Penn 
and  other  Friends,  who  have  here  numerous  des-' 
cendants.    It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most: 
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important  military  movements  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Monmouth,  and  Germantown.  Pop.  in  1820, 
277,575;  in  1840,  373,306;  in  1860,  672,031. 

NEW  JOHO'KE,  formerly  Tanjong  Putri,  a 
Malay  settlement  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Malay  peninsula.  Here  the  rajah  or  Tummongong 
of  Johore,  who  is  an  independent  sovereign,  occasion- 
ally resides.  The  climate  is  healthy;  large  quantities 
of  gamhir  and  pepper  are  raised  in  the  vicinity; 
Baw-miUs  on  an  extensive  scale  are  in  operation. 
"Vessels  of  the  largest  draught  can  approach  close  to 
the  shore.  The  valuable  timbers  of  these  immense 
forests  are  yet  scarcely  known,  but  must  find  their 
way  to  the  Indian,  if  not  European  markets,  ere 
long.  Population  ia  the  N.  J.  territory  about  20,000, 
chiefly  Chinese. 

NEW  LO'NDON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  in 
Connecticut,  TJ.  S.  of  America,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Thames,  3  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound, 
50  miles  east  of  New  Haven.  It  is  a  rich  and 
handsome  town,  with  a  custom-house,  10  churches, 
academy,  17  public  schools,  2  daily  and  4  weekly 
papers,  4  banks,  several  iron-foundries  and  steam 
saw-nulls,  a  machiue-manufactiiring  company,  a 
deep  secure  harbour,  protected  by  a  fort  of  80  guns, 
with  37,490  tons  of  shipping,  much  of  it  engaged  in 
the  whale  fisheries,  and  railway  and  steam-boat 
communications.  Pop.  (1860)  10,115.  It  was  settled 
in  1644,  and  in  1781  burned  by  General  Arnold.' 

NEW  MA'LTON.    See  Malton. 

NEW  MB'XICO,  a  territory  belonging  to  the 
IT.  S.,  formerly  a  state  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  31°  10' 
—38°  N.,  long.  103°— 117°  9'  W.,  700  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  350  to  400  from  north  to  south, 
with  an  area  of  243,063  square  miles;  bounded 
N.  by  the  territories  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Color- 
ado ;  E.  by  the  Indian  territory  and  Texas ;  S. 
by  Texas  and  Mexico ;  and  W.  by  California.  Its 
chief  towns  are  Santa  K,  Taos,  Socorro,  and  Mesilla. 
Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Kio  Grande,  which  crosses 
the  territory  from  north  to  south ;  the  Pecos,  a 
branch  of  the  Kio  Grande ;  the  Colorado,  on  the 
California  boundary;  the  Gila,  which  rises  in  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  flows  westwards  into  the 
Colorado.  These  rivers  and  their  branches  water 
broad  and  fertile  valleys,  and  supply  the  lack  of 
rain  by  irrigation.  Two  great  chains  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  or  Cordilleras  pass  through  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  territory  from  north  to  south,  and 
lesser  mountain-ranges  diversify  the  west,  rising  to 
elevations  of  12,000  feet.  The  climate  is  cold  in  the 
elevated  regions,  hot  in  the  plains,  but  everywhere 
dry  and  healthy.  Heavy  rains  fall  in  July  and 
August,  but  the  rest  of  the  year  is  dry.  The  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  maize,  fruits,  and  tobacco,  with 
abundant  pasturage.  There  are  numerous  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt.  Merchandise  is 
transported  from  St  Louis  and  Texas  in  wagon  or 
mule  trains.  The  Indian  population  consists  of 
34,000  of  the  wild  and  predatory  tribes  of  Navajoes, 
Apaches,  TJtahs,  Comanches,  &o.,  who  possess  large 
herds  of  horses,  and  make  perpetual  war  upon  the 
neighbouring  settlements,  and  10,000  semi-civUised 
or  village  tribes,  who  live  by  agriculture  or  the 
mines.  This  territory  was  explored  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1537,  who  opened  mines,  established  missions, 
and  made  some  progress  in  civUising  the  natives.  In 
1846,  Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  was  taken  by  an  Ame- 
rican expedition  under  General  Kearney.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1848,  N.  M.  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  erected  into  a  territory  in  1850. 
White  pop.  in  1860,  93,541. 

NEW  O'RLBANS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Louisiana,  U.  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
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River,  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  lat.  29°  58'  N.,  long. 
90°  W.  The  city  is  bmlt  on  the  alluvial  banks  of 
the  river,  on  ground  lower  than  the  high- water  level, 
protected  from  inundations  by  the  levee  or  embank- 
ments, which  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.  The  streets  descend  from  the 
river  bank  to  the  swamps,  and  the  drainage  is  by 
canals  which  open  into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  which  is 
on  a  level  with  the  Gulf  of.Mexico.  The  city  is  long 
and  narrow,  extending  about  six  miles  along  the  river, 
on  an  inner  and  outer  curve,  giving  it  the  shape  of 
the  letter  S.  The  older  portion,  extending  around 
the  outer  curve,  gave  it  the  name  of  'the  Crescent 
City.'  N.  0.  is  the  great  port  of  transhipment  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  southern 
American  States,  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  produce  of  the  vast  region  drained  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries.  It  commands  20,000 
miles  of  steam-boat  navigation,  and  is  the  natural 
entrepfit  of  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  world. 
In  1860,  its  exports  were  108,293,567  dollars; 
imports,  22,920,849  dollars.  The  receipts  of  cotton 
were  109,000,000  dollars ;  of  all  produce,  185,000,000 
dollars,  giving  employment  to  more  than  2000  ships 
and  steamers.  The  custom-house  is  one  of  the 
largest  bmldiugs  in  America.  The  hotels,  theatres, 
and  public  buildings  are  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
There  are  a  branch  mint,  several  large  hospitals, 
6  orphan  asylums,  2  medical  colleges,  the  Jesuits 
college,  Koman  Catholic  cathedral,  60  churches,  10 
daily  newspapers,  extensive  cotton-presses,  cotton 
and  sugar  warehouses,  11  banks,  and  all  the  facili- 
ties for  a  vast  commerce.  Besides  the  great  river, 
N.  0.  has  railways  connecting  it  with  the  north, 
east,  and  west.  It  is  a  beautiful,  and,  but  for  the 
very  frequent  ^^sits  of  the  yellow  fever,  a.  healthy 
city.  This  epidemic  is  chiefly  fatal  to  unacolim- 
atised  strangers,  of  whom  it  has  sometimes  carried 
off  more  than  8000  victims.  The  soil  is  full  of 
water,  so  that  no  excavations  can  be  made.  The 
largest  buildings  have  no  cellars  below  the  surface  ; 
and  in  the  cemeteries  there  are  no  graves,  but  the 
dead  are  placed  in  tombs,  or  '  ovens,'  above  ground. 
N.  O.  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1718;  with 
Louisiana,  it  was  transferred  to  Spain  in  1763  ;  soon 
after  retransferred  to  France,  and  sold,  with  u, 
vast  territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri, by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  United  States  in  1803. 
In  1815  it  was  successfully  defended  against  a 
British  army,  under  General  Packenham,  by  General, 
afterwards  President  Jackson.  In  1860,  Louisiana 
having  seceded  from  the  Union,  N.  0.  became  an 
important  centre  of  commercial  and  military  opera- 
tions, and  was  closely  blockaded  by  a  Federal  fleet. 
An  expedition  of  gun-boats,  under  Commander  Far- 
ragut,  forced  the  defences  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  April  24,  1862;  the  city  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  occupied  by  General  Butler  as  mili- 
tary governor.  In  1803,  on  its  cession  to  the  Union, 
the  population  was  about  8000,  mostly  French  and 
Spanish ;  in  1820,  it  had  increased  to  27,000 ;  in 
1860,  to  168,823,  and  consisted  of  Americans,  French 
Creoles,  Irish,  Germans,  and  13,380  slaves. 

NEW  RED  SANDSTONE.  A  large  series  of 
reddish  coloured  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones, 
occurring  between  the  Carboniferous  Bocks  and  the 
Lias,  were  grouped  together  under  this  name,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  group, 
which  lies  below  the  Coal-measures,  and  has  a 
similar  mineral  structure.  Conybeare  and  Buck- 
land  proposed  the  title  Poikilitic  (Gr.  variegated) 
for  the;  same  strata,  because  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  beds  are  variegated  with  spots  and 
streaks  of  light-blue,  green,  and  buff',  on  a  red  base. 
In  the  progress  of  geology,  however,  it  was  found 
that  two  very  distinct  periods  were  included  under 
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these  Barnes  ;  and  the  contained  fossils  of  each 
group  were  found  to  be  so  remarkably  different, 
that  the  one  period  was  referred  to  the  Palseozoio 
series  under  the  name  Permian  [q.  v.),  while  the 
other,  known  as  the  Trias  ((j.  v.),  was  determined  to 
belong  to  the  Secondary  series. 

NEW  ROSS,  a  seaport  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Ireland,  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Barrow, 
partly  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Wexford,  distant  84  miles  south-south-west 
from  DubUn.  Pop.  in  1861,  7115,  of  whom  6491  are 
Catholics,  639  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other  denominations. 
N.  E.  is  an  ancient  town,  having  been  surrounded 
by  walls  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
Before  the  union,  it  returned  two  members  to 
parliament,  of  whom  one  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Act  of  Union.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce,  and  the  modern  part  of  the  town  on  the 
Wexford  side  is  built  with  considerable  regularity 
and  taste.  On  the  Kilkenny  side  is  a  straggling 
suburb  called  Eosbercon,  connected  with  N.  E. 
by  a  wooden  bridge  and ,  causeway,  remarkable 
for  its  length,  which  is  nearly  700  feet.  The  port 
is  approachable  at  spring-tides  by  ships  of  800  tons, 
and  at  all  times  by  vessels  of  200  tons ;  and  there 
is  a  communication  by  river  and  canal  with  Dublin, 
and  also  with  Limerick.  The  town,  ia  managed  by 
a  board  of  twenty-one  commissioners.  It  possesses 
no  manufactures  of  any  importance. 
NEW  RUSSIA.  See  Russia. 
NEW  SHO'REHAM  See  ShoeehAM. 
NEW  SIBE'RIA,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  lying  north-north-west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Lena,  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Lat.  73° 
20'— 76°  12'  N.,  long.  135°  20'— 150°  20'  E. ;  area, 
20,480  square  miles.  The  princijial  are  Kotelnoi 
(the  largest),  Liakov,  Padievskoi,  and  New  Siberia. 
The  coasts  are  in  general  rocky,  and  are  covered  all 
the  year  round  with  suow^.  The  islands  are  very 
important,  on  account  of  the  immense  multitude  of 
bones  and  teeth  of  mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  buffaloes, 
&c.,  which  are  foimd  in  the  soil.  They  are  now 
uninhabited,  but  there  are  traces  of  former  inhabi- 
tants. Neither  bush  nor  tree  ia  to  be  seen  any- 
where. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  British  colony 
in  the  south-east  of  Australia.  It  originally  com- 
prised all  the  Australian  settlements  east  of  the 
135th  meridian,  but  the  formation,  successively,  of 
the  separate  colonies  of  South  Australia  (1836), 
Victoria  (1851),  and  Queensland  (1859),  has  reduced 
it  to  more  moderate  dimensions.  It  is  now  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  a  line  which,  beginning  at  Point 
Danger,  in  lat.  28°  8'  S.,  follows  several  lines  of 
heights  across  the  Dividing  Range  till  it  meets  the 
29th  paraJUel,  which  forms  the  rest  of  the  boundary 
westward;  on  the  W.  by  the  141st  meridian;  on 
the  E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  the  line  separating 
it  from  Victoria  on  the  S.  runs  from  Cape  Howe, 
at  the  south-east  of  the  island,  north-west  to  the 
source  of  the  Murray  (q.  v.),  and  then  along  that 
stream,  in  a  direction  west  by  north,  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  two  colonies.  Area,  478,861  square 
miles,  or  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain;  pop.  (1861)  350,860,  of  whom 
198,488  were  males,  and  152,372  were  females. 
The  more  general  physical  character  of  the 
country  is  described  under  the  head  of  Austbalia. 
Within  the  colony  of  N.  S.  W.  the'  mountain- 
range,  which  girdles  nearly  the  whole  island,  is 
most  continuous  and  elevated,  and  is  known  as 
the  Dividing  Eange.  The  section  of  this  moun- 
tain system  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
colony,  called  the  Australian  Alps,  rises  in  Mount 
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Kosciusko  to  6500  feet.  Prom  this  the  range  extends 
northward,  the  water-ahed  being  from  50  to  150 
miles  distant  from  the  east  coast,  and  thus  divides 
the  colony  into  two  slopes,  with  two  distinct  water- 
systems.  The  rivers  on  the  eastern  side  descend 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  oblique  tortuous  courses, 
their  channels  often  forming  deep  ravines.  Many 
of  them  are  navigable  in  their  lower  course  for  sea- 
going steamers.  The  principal  are  the  Richmond, 
Clarence,  M'Leay,  Manning,  Hunter,  Hawkesbury, 
and  Shoalhaven.  The  Hunter  River,  about  60  miles 
north  of  Sydney,  opens  up  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  delightful  districts  in  the  country.  The 
Dividing  Range,  which,  opposite  to  Sydney,  is 
called  the  Blue  Mountaina,  being  singularly  abrupt 
and  rugged,  and  full  of  frightful  chasms,  long 
presented  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  west,  and 
kept  the  colonists  shut  in  between  it  and  the  sea, 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  what  lay  beyond.  At  last, 
in  1813,  when  the  cattle  were  likely  to  perish  in 
one  of  those  long  droughts  that  appear  to  visit  this 
country  at  intervals  of  a  dozen  years,  three  adven- 
turous individuals  scaled  the  formidable  barrier,  and 
discovered  those  downs  on  the  western  slope  which 
now  form  the  great  aheep-ranges  of  Australia.  A 
practicable  line  of  road  was  immediately  constructed 
by  convict  labour,  and  the  tide  of  occupation  entered 
on  the  new  and  limitless  expanse.  The  numerous 
streams  that  rise  on  the  west  side  of  the  water-shed 
within  the  colony,  aU  converge  and  empty  their 
waters  into  the  sea  through  one  channel  within  the 
colony  of  South  Australia.  The  southern  and  main 
branch  of  this  great  river-system  is  the  Murray. 
The  other  great  trunks  of  the  system  are  the 
Mnrrumbidgee,  which  is  navigable ;  the  Lachlan,  at 
times  reduced  to  a  string  of  ponds ;  and  the  Darling. 
The  Macquarie,  passing  through  the  rich  district  of 
Bathurst  (q.  v.),  is  a  large  tributary  of  the  Darling, 
but  it  reaches  it  only  in  the  rainy  seasons.  The 
coast-line  from  Cape  Howe  to  Point  Danger  is 
upwards  of  700  miles  long,  and  presents  numerous 
good  harbours  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers. 
Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  colony,  stretching 
as  it  does  over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate 
is  very  various.  In  the  northern  districts,  which  are 
the  warmest,  the  climate  is  tropical,  the  summer 
heat  occasionally  rising  in  inland  districts  to  120°, 
while  on  the  high  table-lands,  weeks  of  severe  frost 
are  sometimes  experienced.  At  Sydney,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  about  65°.  The  mean 
heat  of  summer,  which  lasts  here  from  the  beginning 
of  December  to  the  1st  of  February,  "is  about  80", 
but  it  is  much  modified  on  the  coast  by  the  refresh- 
ing sea  breeze.  The  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  50 
inches.  Rain  sometimes  descends  in  continuous 
torrents,  and  causes  the  rivers  to  rise  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height.  Sometimes  the  rains  almost  fail 
for  two  or  three  years  in  succession  (see  Australia). 
Along  the  coast  for  300  miles  from  the  northern 
boundary,  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  that  plant 
has  already  been  cultivated  as  far  south  as  the 
river  Manning  (lat.  32°  S.).  Further  south,  the 
climate  is  more  temperate,  and  is  fitted  to  pro- 
duce all  the  grain  products  of  Europe.  Immense 
tracts  of  land,  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture, 
occur  in  the  south- vrestern  interior;  while  in  the 
south-east  coast  districts,  the  soil  is  celebrated  for 
its  richness  and  fertility.  In  the  north,  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  plants,  the  vine,  and  sugar-cane  are 
grown,  and  pine-apples,  bananas,  guavas,  lemons, 
citrons,  and  other  tropical  fruits  are  produced.  In 
the  cooler  regions  of  the  south,  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  oranges,  CTapes,  pears,  pomegranates, 
melons,  and  all  the  British  fruits,  are  grown  in 
perfection,  and  sometimes  in  such  abundance  that 
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the  pigs  are  fed  with  them.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  of  Europe,  are 
also  grown. 

Hitherto,  however,  agriculture  has  been  only  of 
secondary  importance,  the  predominating  interest 
beiug  the  pastoral.  In  1861,  there  were  only  about 
261,000  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  of  which  about 
one-half  was  sown  with  wheat,  one-fifth  with  maize, 
one-fifth  with  barley,  oats,  and  green  food  for  cattle, 
and  the  remainder  was  appropriated  to  potatoes, 
vineyards,  and  orchards.  The  colony  usually  pro- 
duces httle  more  than  half  the  wheat  necessary  for 
the  inhabitants,  the  rest  being  imported  from  South 
America,  South  Australia,  and  California.  Consi- 
derable attention  has  of  late  years  been  bestowed 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine.  The  produce  in  1862  was  nearly  100,000 
gallons  of  wine  and  709  gallons  of  brandy,  at  the 
rate  of  about  160  gallons  per  acre. 

The  great  produce  of  the  colony  is  wool,  the 
export  from  Sydney  in  1861  being  12,809,362  lbs., 
valued  at  £1,123,699.  Sheep-farming  requires  a 
large  capital,  together  with  skill  and  experience; 
and  the  sheep-farmers  or  squatters  form  the  terri- 
torial aristocracy  of  the  colony.  AU  the  best 
pasture-laud  has  long  been  taken  up  and  rented 
(for  periods  of  10 — 15  years)  from  the  crown  under 
certain  conditions.  Stations,  or  the  right  of  grazing, 
with  the  stock  on  them,  are  continually  advertised 
for  sale ;  the  price  of  a  station  is  according  to  the 
number  of  cattle  or  sheep  on  it.  The  question  of 
the  rent  that  the  'squatters'  should  pay  (which 
used  to  be  about  £10),  and  of  the  tenure  by  which 
the  pasture-lands  should  be  held,  was  long  a  source 
of  agitation  and  bitterness  in  the  colony.  They  now 
pay  about  a  farthing  a  year  for  each  sheep  the  run 
can  support.  According  to  the  present  regulations, 
arable  lands  are  disposed  of  by  two  distinct  systems 
of  sale :  one,  to  the  highest  bidder  at  auction  in 
unlimited  quantities ;  the  other,  at  a  fixed  price  in 
limited  quantities.  By  this  last,  known  in  the 
colony  as  '  Free  Selection  before  Survey,'  the 
intending  cultivator  can  first  select  for  himself, 
and  then  secure  in  fee-simple  a  quantity  not  less 
than  40,  and  not  more  than  320  acres,  at  the  rate 
of  20s.  per  acre,  on  condition  of  residing  on  his  farm, 
improving  a  portion  of  it,  and  not  subletting  it. 

The  extent  of  the  coal-flelds  of  N.  S.  W.  is  as 
yet  imperfectly  known.  With  the  present  limited 
amount  of  labour,  about  20,000  tons  are  produced 
weekly  from  the  collieries  now  in  operation.  Iron, 
lead,  and  n'umerous  copper  mines  are  worked. 
Gold  was  discovered  here  in  May  1851,  and  in  that 
year  gold  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  £468,336. 
This  amount  was  increased  to  £2,660,946  in  1852,  but 
subsequently,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  richer 
diggings  of  Victoria,  gold-mining  in  this  colony 
began  to  languish.  Since  1857,  however,  the 
annual  amounts  delivered  by  the  escorts  have  been 
steadily  increasing,  that  for  1861  being  403,139 
ounces  (value,  in  round  numbers,  £1,600,000).  In 
1861,  there  were  in  the  colony  6,119,163  sheep, 
2,408,586  cattle,  and  251,497  horses.  Erom  statis- 
tical tables  of  the  British  colonies,  presented  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1862,  we  find 
the  revenue  of  N.  S.  W.  for  1860  stated  at 
£1,880,508,  and  the  expenditure  at  £2,047,955. 
In  1860,  the  imports,  consisting  principally  of 
linens  and  drapery,  leather,  tea,  wool,  beer, 
flour,  and  hardware,  amounted  to  £7,519,285 ; 
and  the  exports,  consisting  of  gold,  wool,  hides, 
tallow,  cotton  goods,  sugar,  grain,  and  coal,  to 
£5,072,020.  The  Sydney  branch  of  the  Eoyal 
Mint  has,  since  its  institution  in  1855,  issued 
84  miUion  pounds  in  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns. 
From  Sydney  there  are  three  lines  of  railway 
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already  open  to  considerable  distances,  and  in 
course  of  further  extension ;  and  there  is  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  capitals  of  the 
other  colonies.  N.  S.  W.  is  self-governed,  with 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Queen,  a  responsible 
ministry,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by  per- 
manent residents.  As  regards  religion,  aU  sects 
are  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  each  receives 
aid  from  the  state  according  to  its  numbers ;  but 
state  aid  is  likely  before  long  to  cease.  At  the 
census  of  1861,  there  were  34,769  scholars  (about  1 
in  10  of  the  population)  attending  the  primary 
schools,  to  which  the  state  contributed  at  the  rate 
of  £1,  14s.  lid.  per  scholar.  For  the  higher  educa- 
tion, see  Sydney.  The  capital  is  Sydney,  with  a 
population  of  94,000 ;  and  the  other  chief  towns  are 
Parramatta,  Bathurst  (q.  v.),  Goulburn,  Maitland, 
Newcastle,  Grafton,  Armidale,  and  Albury,  with 
populations  ranging  from  3000  to  8000. 

N.  S.  W.  todi  its  origin  in  a  penal  establish- 
ment, formed  by  the  British  government  in  1788  at 
Port  Jackson,  near  Botany  Bay  (latitude,  34°).  The 
prisoners,  after  their  period  of  servitude,  or  on  being 
pardoned,  became  settlers,  and  obtained  grants  of 
land ;  and  these  '  emancipists '  and  their  descend- 
ants, together  with  free  emigrants,  constitute  the 
present  inhabitants.  Transportation  to  N.  S.  W. 
ceased  in  1840,  and  up  to  that  date,  the  total 
number  of  convicts  sent  thither  amounted  to  60,700, 
of  whom  only  8700  were  women.  They  were 
assigned  as  bond-servants  to  the  free  settlers, 
who  were  obliged  to  furnish  them  with  a  fixed 
allowance  of  clothing  and  food.  In  1833,  there  were 
23,000  free  males  and  13,500  free  females,  to  22,000 
male  and  2700  female  convicts;  and  of  the  free 
population,  above  16,000  were  emancipists.  The 
following  table  shews  the  recent  rate  of  increase  in 
houses  and  persons ': 


Houses. 

1861 67,412 

18S6 .39,373 

18,039 


FerGona. 
360,860 
261,215 
99,643 


Hales.  Females. 

198,488         152,372 
138,583        112,632 


39,740 


In  1860,  the  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  was 
16,073, ,  of  whom  11,092  were  adult  males,  3345 
adult  females,  and  1638  chUdreu ;  and  in  the  same 
year  6847  persons,  of  whom  5368  were  males  and 
1479  females,  left  the  colony.  The  permanent 
increase  of  population  by  immigration  to  N.  S.  W. 
in  1860,  was  thus  about  10,000. 

NEW  STYLE.     See  Caleudae,  Datk 

NEW  SWI'NDON.     See  Swindon. 

NEW-YEAR'S  DAY,  the  first  day  of  the  year. 
The  custom  of  celebrating  by  some  religious  obser- 
vance, generally  accompanied  by  festive  rejoicing, 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  appears  to  have  prevailed 
among  most  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  Jews,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Mohammedans,  although  differing  as  to  the  time 
from  which  they  reckoned  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  aU  regarded  it  as  a  day  of  special  interest. 
In  Rome,  the  year  anciently  began  in  March; 
and  when  Numa,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
transferred  it  to  the  1st  of  January,  that  day 
was  held  sacred  to  Janiis  Bifrons,  who  was 
thus  supposed  to  turn  at  once  back  upon  the  old 
year  and  forward  into  the  new.  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  the  ilsage  of  a  solemn 
inauguration  of  the  New  Yea/ was  retained;  but 
considerable  variety  prevailed,  both  as  to  the 
time  and  as  to  the  manner  of  its  celebration. 
Christmas  Day,  the  Annunciation  (March  25th), 
Easter  Day,  and  March  1st,  have  aU,  at  different 
times  or  places,  shared  with  the  1st  of  January  the 
honour  of  opening  the  New  Year ;  nor  was  it  till 
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late  in  the  ICtli  o.,  thW  the  1st  of  January  was 
universally  accepted  as  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year. 
The  early  fathers — Ohrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine, Peter  Ohrysologus,  and  others — in  reprobation 
of  the  immoral  and  superstitious  observances  of  the 
pagan  festival,  prohibited  in  Christian  use  all  festive 
celebration ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  directed  that  the 
Christian  year  should  be  opened  with  a  day  of 
prayer,  fasting,  and  humiliation.  The  mandate, 
however,  was  but  partially  observed.  The  festal 
character  of  the  day,  generally  speaking,  was  per- 
tinaciously preserved,  but  the  day  was  also  observed 
as  a  day  of  prayer;  and  this  character  was  the  more 
readily  attached  to  it  when  the  year  began  with  the 
1st  of  January,  as  that  day,  being  the  eighth  after 
the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  was  he&  to  be  the  com- 
memoration of  his  circumcision  (Luke  ii.  21). 

The  social  observances  of  the  first  day  of  the  New 
Year  appear  to  have  been  in  substance  the  same  in 
aU  ages.  From  the  earliest  recorded  celebration,  we 
find  notice  of  feasting  and  the  interchange  of  presents 
as  usages  of  the  day.  Suetonius  alludes  to'  the 
bringing  of  presents  to  the  capital;  and  Tacitus 
makes  a  similar  reference  to  the  prabtioe  of  giving 
and  receiving  New  Year's  gfflis.  This  custom  was 
continued  by  the  Christian  kingdoms  into  which  the 
Western  Empire  was  divided.  In  England  we  find 
many  examples  of  it,  even  as  a  part  of  the  public 
expenditure  of  the  court,  so  far  down  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.;  and,  as  all  our  antiquarian  writers 
mention,  the  custom  of  interchanging  presents  as 
common  in  all  classes  of  society.  li  France  and 
England  it  still  subsists,  although  eclipsed  in  the 
latter  country  by  the  still  more  popular  practice 
of  Christmas  gifts.  In  many  countries,  the  night 
of  New- Year's  Eve, '  St  Sylvester's  Eve,'  was  cele- 
brated with  great  festivity,  which  was  prolonged 
till  after  12  o'clock,  when  the  New  Year  was 
ushered  in  with  congratulations,  complimentary 
visits,  and  mutual  wishes  for  a  Happy  New  Year. 
This  is  an  ancient  Scottish  custom,  which  also 
prevails  in  many  parts  'of  Germany,  where  the  form 
of  wish — 'Prosst  (for  the  Lat.  ^TOSJ<)-Neu-iahr' — 
'May  the  New  Year  be  happy' — suflSciently  attests 
the  antiq^uity  of  the  custom.  In  many  places  the 
practice  of  tolling  bells  at  midnight,  and  thus 
'  ringing  in  the  New  Year,'  is  still  observed.  Many 
religious  conmiunions  are  wont  to  celebrate  it 
with  a  special  service.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Te  Deum  is  stiU.  sung  at  the  close  of 
the  old  year ;  and  New- Year's  Day  is  a  holiday  of 
strict  obligation. 

NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states^ 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  now  the  most 
important  in  population  and  wealth,  occupies  an^ 
irregular  triangular  area  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  tie  great  l&es,  lat.  40°  29'  40"— 45°  0'  42"  N., 
long.  71°  51'— 79°  47'  25"  W.  The  state  is  412  miles 
from  east  to  west,  311  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
area  of  50,519  square  miles,  or  32,332,160  acres; 
bounded  N.  by  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  and  Canada ;  E.  by  Lake  Champlain, 
and  the  states  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  by 
the  ocean,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ;  W.  by 
Pennsylvania,  the  Niagara  River,  and  the  lakes 
which  make  its  irregular  north-western  boundary. 
The  state  has  60  counties.'?  Its  chief  towns  are  New 
York  City,  Albany,  the  (»pital,  Buffalo,  RochesterJ 
Oswego,  Troy,  Hudson,  Syracuse,  TJtica,  &c.  Pop.- 
nearly  4,000,000,  of  whom  1,000,000  are  of  foreign 
birth,  500,000  being  Irish  and  about  250,000  Germans. 
N,  Y.,  though  resting  only  one  comer  upon  the 
Atlantic,  has  its  sea-coast  extended  by  Long  Island, 
Staten  Island,  &o.,  to  246  miles  ;  while  it  has  a  lake 
coast  of  352  miles,  and  borders  for  281  miles  on 


navigable  rivers.  The  Hudson,  broad  and  deep,  with 
tides  flowing  150  miles,  joins  at  Albany  a  system 
of  canals,  which  ooimect  New  York  City  with  the 
CTeat-western  lakes  and  the  river  St  Lawrence. 
The  state  is  also  traversed  by  railway-lines  in  every 
direction.  The  centre  is  beautified  by  many  pictur- 
esque lakes,  and  its  north-eastern  portion  and  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  by  fine  mountain  scenery.  The 
Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghanies  forms  the  Highlands, 
whose  peaks  rise  1500  feet  from  the  Hudson; 
north  of  these,  the  Katskills  rise  to  a  height  of 
3800  feet,  with  a  large  hotel  for  summer  visitors  at 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet ;  while  Mount  Maroy  and 
Mount  Anthony,  peaks  of  the  Adirondaos,  in  the 
wild  region  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  are  5337  and 
5000  feet  high.  The  chief  rivers,  besides  the  Niagara 
and  St  Lawrence,  are  the  Hudson,  its  chief  branch 
the  Mohawk,  the  Genessee,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  Alleghany.  Its  geology 
presents  a  series  of  older  rooks,  from  the  Azoic  to  the 
lower  members  of  the  Carboniferous.  Red  Sand- 
stone of  the  Middle  Secondary  period  is  found  on 
the  borders  of  New  Jersey ;  drift  and  boulders  are 
found  everywhere;  the  great  metamorphic  belt  passes 
along  the  eastern  line^  and  granite  with  iron  occurs 
in  the  north-east.  There  is  no  coal,  but  rich  beds, 
of  marble  near  New  York  City;  productive  salt- 
springs  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  yielding  7,000,000 
bushels  a  year;  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  enough 
in  some  cases  to  light  large  villages,  in  the  west. 
Among  the  mineral  spriogs,  those  of  Saratoga  and 
Ballston  have  a  wide  reputation.  The  climate,  mild 
on  the  coast,  is  cold  in  the  northern  counties.  The 
soil,  particularly  of  the  western  and  limestone 
regions,  is  very  fertile,  producuig  the  finest  wheat, 
maize,  apples,  peaches,  melons,  grapes,  &c.,  in 
abundance.  In  1860,  N.  Y.  state  produced 
3,000,000  tons  of  hay,  9,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
27,000,000  of  oats,  19,000,000  of  maize,  14,000,000 
apples,  5,000,000  lbs.  maple-sugar,  40,000,000  lbs. 
cheese,  9,000,000  lbs.  wool.  Among  the  natural  curio- 
sities are  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  of  the  Genessee, 
three  cascades  of  96,  25,  and  84  feet  in  2J  miles ;  of 
the  Trenton,  which  falls  200  feet  in  5  cascades ; 
the  Taghanie  Falls,  of  230  feet ;  and  the  oft-painted 
Falls  of  the  Kaaterskill,  175  and  85  feet,  in  a  gorge 
of  the  Katskill  Mountains.  There  are  24,833  manu- 
facturing establishments,  employing  215,000  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  317,000,000  dollars;  35  railways 
extend  2622  miles ;  the  Erie  Canal  is  350  nules,  and 
all  the  New  York  canals  855  miles ;  300  banks  of  issue 
have  a  circulation  of  37,000,000  dollars.  There  are 
5077  churches;  11,621  public  schools,  with  school 
hbraries  of  1,271,000  volumes ;  1520  private  schools ; 
208  academies,  a  state  normal  school,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes in  50  counties,  14  colleges,  7  medical  colleges, 
10  theological  institutes.  Of  paupers,  in  1860, 
13,428  were  in  poorhouses,  and  125,000  had  outdoor 
relief,  and  65,000  were  foreigners.  'There  were  2169 
convicts  in  4  state-prisons,  who  cost  the  state 
282,705  dollars,  of  which  they  earned  238,627 
dollars.  There  are  559  newspapers,  and  112  other 
periodicals — 73  daily,  401  weekly,  113  monthly,  16 
quarterly;  but  a  large  number  of  these  are  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  circulated 
over  the  Union.  The  government  consists  of  a, 
governor,  two  houses  of  legislature,  8  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  33  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 
-and  judges  of  inferior  courts — all  elected  by  the 
people. 

The  earliest  exploration  of  New  York  by 
Europeans  was  in  1609  by  Hendrick  Hudson, 
who  took  possession  of  the  country  on  the  river 
which  bears  his  name  for  the  Dutch ;  and  by  Champ- 
jlain,  a  Frenchman,  who  explored  Lake  Champlain 
'from  Canada.    It  was  possessed  by  the  Iroquois,  or 
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Five  Nations,  and  the  Algonquins.  In  1621,  tlie 
Dutcli  made  a  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island, 
■which  they  bought  for  24  dollars,  and  founded  New 
Amsterdam,  now  New  York.  In  1664,  N.  Y.  was 
taken  by  the  English.  At  this  time  it  had  more 
slaves  than  Virginia.  The  frontier  settlement 
suffered  in  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians.  In 
the  War  of  Independence  (1776),  Washington  was 
driven  from  New  York  City,  which  was  held  by  the 
British  till  the  end  of  the  war ;  but  Westpoint  was 
held,  and  Burgoyne,  after  two  severe  battles  near 
Saratoga,  compelled  to  surrender.  The  state  consti- 
tution was  adopted  in  1777 ;  in  1825,  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  state.  The  population,  in  1800,  was  586,756; 
1820,1,372,812;  1840,2,428,921;  1860,3,880,733. 

NEW  YOBK,  the  most  important  city  and 
seaport  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  third  in  the  civiUsed 
world,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson  Eiver,  at  its  confluence  with  a  narrow' 
strait  called  East  E-iver,  which  opens  into  Long 
Island  Soimd,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  18  niUes 
from  the  ocean.  Lat.  40°  42'  43"  N.,  long.  74°  C  3" 
W.  The  city  comprises  the  island  of  Manhattan, 
formed  by  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  the  East  Kiver, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  Harlem  Kiver,  on  the  east  side, 
and  on  the  west  by  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek,  and 
also  includes  several  smaller  islands,  containing 
the  fortifications  in  the  harbour,  and  the  pubhc 
institutions  in  the  East  River.  The  island  on  which 
the  city  is  built  is  134  mUes  long,  and  with  an 
average  breadth  of  Ifths  of  a  mile,  comprising  22 
square  miles.  A  rocky  ridge  runs  through  the 
centre,  rising  at  Washington  Heights,  238  feet. 
The  compactly-buUt  city  extends  five  miles  from  the 
'  battery '  at  its  southern  point,  and  is  laid  out  regu- 
larly into  141,486  lots.  Avenues,  100  feet  wide  and 
8  miles  long,  in  straight  lines,  are  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  streets  from  80  to  120  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing from  river  to  river.  The  city  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  of  N.  Y.  by  bridges  across  the  Harlem 
River,  and  with  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and 
Staten  Island  by  fifteen  steam-ferries,  which  carry 
daily  hundreds  of  thousands  of  passengers.  Ten 
railways  radiate  from  the  city,  while  the  iinest  pas- 
senger steam-boats  in  the  world- pass  up  the  Hudson, 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  down  the  Narrows, :through 
the  lower  bay.  The  harbour,  formed  by  the  upper 
and  smaller  bay,  with  its  two  arms,  which  almost 
enclose  the  city,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
There  are  60  piers  for  shipping  on  the  west,  and 
70  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  The  harbour  is 
defended  by  twelve  forts,  mounting  1500  guns.  The 
streets  are  traversed  by  24  lines  of  omnibuses  and 
horse-railways,"  five  of  which  carried,  in  1859, 
32,000,000  passengers. 

The  city  is  built  of  brick,  brown  sandstone,  and 
white  marble;  Among  its  finest  edifices  are  the 
City  Hall,  Custom  House,  Trinity  Church,  Grace 
Church,  two  universities,  cathedral.  Academy  of 
Music,  Cooper  Institute,  and  the  numerous  great 
hotels,  several  of  which  have  accommodations  for 
more  than  a  thousand  persons.  Of  274  churches, 
43  are  Protestant  Episcopal,  25  Roman  6atholic, 
and  the  others  of  all  denominations.  There  are 
52  ward  or  grammar  schools,  35  primary,  8  for 
coloured  children,  12  corporate  and  4  ,  normal 
schools,  a  free  academy,  having  29  teachers,  and 
free  evening  schools.  Besides,  there  are  3^  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  and  colleges  and  academic^  of  the 
religious  orders.  Columbia  College  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country ;  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  has  been  more  recently  established. 
Each  has  departments  of  law  and  medicine,  and 
there  are  two  other  medical  colleges,  several  theo- 
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logical  seminaries,  and  many  private  academies. 
The  hospitals  and  institutions  of  charity  are  on  a 
liberal  scale;  and  besides  legal  outdoor  relief,  the 
poor  are  visited  and  cared  for  by  a  public  society, 
with  agents  in  every  district.  Among  the  charities 
are  asylums  for  insane,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  mag- 
dalens,  foundlings,  &c.  The  Astor  Free  Library, 
founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  has  100,000  care- 
fully selected  volumes  ;  the  Mercantile  Library, 
60,000  volumes,  with  a  large  reading-room  ;  So- 
ciety Library,  40,000;  Historical  Society,  30,000, 
with  rich  mtiseums  of  antiquities ;  the  Cooper 
Institute,  a  present  to  the  city  by  Peter  Cooper, 
has  a  free  reading-room,  picture-gallery,  art- 
schools,  &o.  Annual  art  exhibitions  are  given 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Dusseldorf 
and  International  Galleries.  The  Academy  of 
Music,  or  Opera  House,  has  seats  for  4700  persons, 
and  eight  'or  ten  theatres  give  nightly  entertain- 
ment to  20,000.  The  Central  Park,  laid  out  in  the 
finest  style  of  landscape-gardening,  is  two  and  a  half 
miles  long  by  three- fifths  of  a  mile  wide.  Eight 
smaller  public  parks  are  scattered  over  the  city. 
The  Croton  Aqueduct  brings  a  river  of  pure  soft 
water  from  40  miles  distance,  which  is  received  in 
reservoirs  of  a  capacity  of  1,200,000,000  gallons,  and 
distributed  through  270  miles  of  pipes,  with  such  a 
head  as  to  supply  public  fountains  of  60  and  80 
feet  jet,  and  the  upper  stories  of  most  buildings. 
Eleven  markets  supply  annually  140,000,000  lbs. 
beef,  25,000,000  lbs.  mutton,  56,000,000  lbs.  pork, 
and  immense  quantities  of  poultry,  game,  fish, 
oysters,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  city  govern- 
ment is  composed  of  a  mayor,  boards  of  aldermen 
and  councilmen,  and  bureaux  of  various  depart- 
ments. The  police  numbers  about  1600,  with 
salaries  of  800  to  5000  dollars  a  year.  The  stations 
are  connected  by  telegraph,  and  have  lodging  for 
destitute  persons.  A  sanitary  squad  has  charge  of 
the  public  health.  The  Commissioners  of  Charity 
and  Correction  have  direction  of  asylums,  hospitals, 
and  prisons.  Commissioners  of  Emigration  receive 
and  attend  to  the  wants  of  immigrants.  A  volunteer 
fire  department,  of  4227  members,  mans  50  steam  and 
hand  engines,  56  hose-carts,  and  17  hook  and  ladder 
trucks.  A  militia  division  of  sixteen  regiments  has 
an  arsenal,  several  armouries,  and  an  efficient  organ- 
isation. The  mortality  is  1  in  35,  the  most  fatal 
diseases  being  consumption,  cholera  infantum,  scar- 
let fever,  and  measles.  Intramural  interments  are 
forbidden,  and  large  and  highly-ornamental  ceme- 
teries have  been  opened  on  Long  Island. 

N.  Y.  is  the  great  centre  of  American  finance  and 
commerce.  It  receives  66  per  cent,  of  all  imports,  and 
sends  out  35  per  cent,  of  all  exports.  Its  tonnage  of 
shipping -is  1,444,361.  It  has  25  ship-yards,  and 
numerous  manufactories  of  steam-engines,  machin- 
ery, furniture,  clothing,  carriages,  sugar-refineries, 
and  pianoforte  factories.  Its  numerous  presses 
issue  256  periodical  publications— 18  daily,  11  semi- 
weekly,  114  weekly,  101  semi-monthly  and  monthly, 
and,  12  quarterly.  There  are  13  German  papers, 
2  French,  1  Spanish,  and  2  Welsh.  There  are  10  or 
12  large  book -publishing  houses,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

N.  Y.,  the  Nieu  Amsterdam  of  the  Dutch,  was 
founded  in  1621 ;  in  1664  it  was  taken  by  the 
English.  At  the  period  of;  the  revolution,  it  was 
smaller  than  Philadelphia  or  Boston ;  but  increased 
in  unportauce,  especially  after  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  had  opened  to  it  the  commerce  of  the 
west.  In  1789,  2086  persons  died  of  yellow  fever ; 
in  1832,  3513  of  cholera ;  in  1835,  a  fire  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  city,  with  a 
loss  of  18,000,000  dollars.  In  1741,  in  consequence 
of   a   supposed  negro   plot  to   burn  the  city,   13 
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negroes  were  burned  at  the  stake,  20  lianged,  and 
78  transj^orted.  In  1863,  in  >.,  riot  caused  by  the 
conscription,  the  popular  fury  again  turned  against 
the  negroes,  and  numbers  were  murdered.  The  popu- 
lation in  1850  was  515,547;  in  1860,  813,666;  but 
including  the  suburbs,  within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
from  the  centre,  the  population  is  about  1,200,000. 

NEW  ZEA'LAND,  a  British  colony  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  consists  of  three  islands,  two  large 
and  one  much  smaller,  and  of  a  number  of  islets 
scattered  round  the  coasts.  These  islands,  named 
respectively  North,  Middle,  and  South  or  Stewart's 
Island,  are  situated  about  6500  mUes  west  from  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  about  1200  mUes 
south-east  of  Australia.  The  group  is  irregular  in 
form,  but  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the  south  in 
a  north-north-east  direction,  and,  like  the  penin- 
sula of  Italy,  resembles  a  boot  in  shape.  North 
Island  is  600  miles  long,  and  200  miles  in  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west;  Middle  Island  is  ,550 
miles  long,  and  210  miles  in  greatest  breadth ; 
South  Island  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  has  an 
area  of  about  900  square  miles.  Area  of  the  three 
islands  about  95,000  square  miles.  The  North  is 
separated  from  the  Middle  Island  by  Cook's  Strait, 
which  is  18  miles  wide  at  its  eastern  and  90  miles 
wide  at  its  western  end;  the  Middle  is  separated 
from  the  South  Island  by  Foveaux  Strait,  which 
averages  about  20  miles  in  width.  The  group 
extends  in  lat.  from  34°  15'  to  47°  30'  S.,  and  in 
long,  from  166°  to  179°  E. ;  being  thus  almost  the 
antipodes  of  the  British  Isles. 

Coast  Line. — Of  the  entire  coast  line  of  about 
4000  miles,  nearly  1500  nules  is  formed  by  the 
shores  of  North  Island,  which  are  deeply  indented, 
and  contain  many  excellent  harbours.  Commenc- 
ing from  North  Cape,  and  going  south-east  round 
the  island,  the  chief  harbours  are  Monganui,  Wan- 
garoa,  the  Bay  of  Islands,  Auckland,  Mercury, 
and  Tauranga  Bays,  and  the  ports  of  Wellington, 
Manujcau,  and  Hokianga.  On  the  north  and  south 
coasts  of  Middle  Island,  which  are  much  broken, 
the  harbours  are  numerous  and  excellent;  on  the 
eastern  coast,  the  principal  harbours  are  Akaroa, 
Victoria,  and  Dunedin.  On  the  coasts  of  South 
Island,  there  are  also  good  ports. 

Surface. — The  New  Zealand  Islands  are  of 
volcanic  origui,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  entire 
area  is  occupied  by  mountains,  among  which  are 
many  extinct  and  a  few  active  volcanoes.  In  North 
Island,  Moimt  Euapahu,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
central  range,  is  9000  feet  in  height,  and  is  capped 
with  perpetual  snow.  In  the  same  range  is 
"Tongariro,  an  active  volcano,  6000  feet  high.  A 
continuous  range  of  mountains  runs  along  the 
western  coast  of  Middle  Island,  and  assiunes  the 
form  of  table-lands  and  isolated  peaks  toward  the 
east.  This  range  rises  in  Mount  Cook  to  about 
14,000  feet.  In  Southern  Island,  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion is  about  3000  feet.  The  mountains  are  mostly 
clothed  with  evergreen  forests  of  luxuriant  ^owth, 
interspersed  with  fern-clad  ranges,  and  occasionally 
with  treeless  grassy  plains.  Extensive  and  rich 
valleys  and  sheltered  dales  abound  in  North  Island ; 
and  in  the  east  of  Middle  Island  there  are  many 
expansive  plains  of  rich  meadow-land,  admirably 
adapted  either  for  agriculture  or  cattle-breeding. 
Water  and  water-power  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  colony,  and  the  numerous  rivers  are 
subject  to  sudden  floods  from  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  snows.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  streams 
are  short,  and  are  not  navigable  for  more  than  50 
miles  above  their  mouths.  The  chief  is  Waikato 
Eiver,  in  North  Island,  which,  issuing  from  the 
Taupo  Lake  (30  miles  long  by  20  broad),  flows  in 
a  northern  direction  for  200  miles,  and  reaches  the 


sea  on  the  west  coast.  In  Middle  Island,  the  rivers" 
Clutha,  Mataura,  and  Waiau,  aU  flowing  south,  are 
among  the  chief.  Around  Lakes  Rotomahana  and 
Kotorua  are  a  number  of  grand  and  beautiful 
geysers,  which  throw  up  water  heated  to  2°  above 
the  boiling-point.  The  geology  of  N.  Z.  is  remark- 
able in  a  high  degree.  The  mountains,  which  are  of 
every  variety  of  outline,  are  chiefly  composed  of  the 
lower  slate-rocks,  intersected  with  basaltic  veins, 
primary  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Beds  of  coal 
and  lignite  exist,  and  the  former  have  been  to  some 
extent  worked. 

SmX,  Climate,  and  Productions. — Of  the  whole 
surface-extent  of  N.  Z.  (nearly  70,000,000  acres, 
little  short  of  the  combined  area  of  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland),  one-fourth  is  esti- 
mated to  consist  of  dense  forest  tracts,  one-half  of 
excellent  soil,  and  the  remainder  of  waste  lands, 
scoriEe-hiUs,  and  rugged  mountain  regions.  Nearly 
40,000,000  acres  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
suitable  for  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.  The 
soil,  although  often  clayey,  has  in  the  volcanic 
districts  more  than  a  medium  fertility;  but  the 
luxuriant  and  semi-tropical  vegetation  is  perhaps 
as  much  due  to  excellence  of  climate  as  to  rich- 
ness of  soil.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  light  and 
easily  worked  soils,  all  agricultural  processes  are 
performed  with  unusual  ease.  The  climate  of  N.  Z. 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  country 
contains  few  physical  sources  of  disease ;  the  average 
temperature  is  remarkably  even  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  the  atmosphere  is  continually  agitated 
and  freshened  by  winds  that  blow  over  an  immense 
expanse  of  ocean.  In  a  word,  the  climate  much 
resembles  that  of  England,  with  half  the  cold  of  the 
English  winter;  while  the  summer  is  longer  and 
somewhat  warmer,  the  atmosphere  is  more  breezy 
and  pure,  and  there  are  many  more  fine  days 
throughout  the  year.  In  North  Island,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  57°;  in  South  Island,  52°. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  month  at 
Auckland  is  68°,  and  at  Otago  58° ;  of  the  coldest 
month,  51°  and  40°.  The  air  is  very  humid,  and 
the  fail  of  rain  is  greater  than  in  England,  but 
there  are  more  dry  days.  All  the  native  trees 
and  plants  are  evergreens.  Forests,  shrubberies, 
and  plains  are  clothed  in  green  throughout  the 
year,  the  results  of  which  are,  that  cattle,  as  a 
rule,  browse  on  the  herbage  and  shrubs  of  the 
open  country  all  the  year  round,  thus  saving 
great  expense  to  the  cattle-breeder ;  and  that  the 
operations  of  reclaiming  and  cultivating  land  can 
be  carried  on  at  a^  seasons.  The  seasons  in 
N.  Z.  are  the  reverw  of  ours ;  January  is  their 
hottest  month,  and  June  the  coldest.  AH  the 
grains,  grasses,  -  fruits,  and  vegetables  grown 
m  England  are  cultivated  in  this  country  with 
perfect  success,  being  excellent  in  quality  and 
heavy  in  yield;  while,  besides  these,  the  vine  is 
cultivated  in  the  open  air,  and  maize,  the  tare,  and 
the  sweet-potato  are  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  the  sunny  valleys  of  North  Island.  The  entire 
acreage  under  crop  in  N.  Z.  in  1851  was  29,140 ; 
in  1858,  it  was  141,007  ;  in  December  1861,  226,500; 
while  in  that  year  the  total  acreage  fenced  was 
409,473.  The  principal  crops  were  wheat,  barley 
and  oats,  potatoes,  and  sown  grass.  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  1863,  300,000  acres  were  under  crop. 
Besides  a  few  harmless  lizards,  a  small  species  of 
rat  is  the  only  indigenous  four-footed  animal 
found  in  either  of  the  great  islands.  Hawks  are 
numerous.  The  country  is  destitute  of  snakes, 
and  possesses  no  insect  so  noxious  as  the  Eng- 
lish wasp.  The  pig,  introduced  by  Cook,  runs 
wUd,  and  the  red  and  fallow  deer,  the  pheasant, 
partridge,  quail,  &c.,  and  the  commoner  domestic 
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animals  introduced  by  colonista,  thrive  well.  In 
December  1861,  there  were  in  the  possession  of 
European  colonists  28,275  horses,  193,285  horned 
cattle,  2,276,583  sheep,  12,191  goats,  43,270  pigs, 
and  236,098  poultry.  Coal  in  abundance,  and  of 
good  quality,  as  well  as  iron,  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper, 
&c.,  are  distributed  over  the  colony.  For  statistics 
of  the  quantity  of  gold  exported,  see  article  Otago. 
Valuable  timber  is  in  great  abundance.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1858,  was  59,328 ;  in  1861, 
98,971 ;  and  in  1863,  196,500.  In  the  same  year, 
the  revenue  (one  half  of  which  is  derived  from 
the  'wild  land'  fund)  amounted  to  £1,000,000;  the 
public  debt  to  about  £2,000,000.  The  exports,  con- 
sisting principally  of  gold,  wool,  ores,  and  timber, 
amounted  in  1862  to  £2,422,734;  the  chief  items 
beiag  gold  dust,  to  the  value  of  £1,591,389,  and 
wool  (10,000,000  lbs.),  to  the  value  of  £674,226 ;  and 
the  imports,  consisting  of  British  manufactures, 
tea,  coffee,  &c.,  imported  for  the  most  part  direct 
from  London,  amounted  to  £4,626,082. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  the  following  nine  pro- 
vinces :  Auckland,  Taranaki,  Wellington,  Hawke's 
Bay,  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Otago, 
and  Southland.  The  government  is  administered 
by  a  governor  and  four  judges  appointed  by  the 
crown,  a  Legislative  Assembly  appointed  by  the 

fovernqr,  and  a  House  of  Kepresentatives  elected 
y  the  people.  Grammar  and  free  schools, 
endowed  from  the  public  revenues  of  the  various 
provinces,  and  the  church'  and  Wesleyan  colleges 
at  Auckland,  are  the  principal  educational  institu- 
tions. In  December  1861,  68'67  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  of  European  descent  could  read 
and  write ;  and  at  that  time  44'89  per  cent,  of  the 
population  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England, 
21 '41  to  the  Presbyterian  churches,  and  10'98  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church.  The  excess  of  immigra- 
tion over  emigration  in  1862  was  20,991,  which  was 
distributed  among  the  provinces  in  the  following 
proportions :  Otago,  14,058 ;  Auckland,  3277 ; 
Canterbury,  2768;  Southland,  517;  Nelson,  271; 
Wellington,  99 ;  and  Hawke's  Bay,  3. 

The  New  Zealanders,  or  Maories  (q.  v.),  number- 
ing, in  1863,  no  more  than  56,000,  are  located,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hundreds,  in  North  Island. 

N.  Z.  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642,  and  was 
repeatedly  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  who  surveyed 
the  coasts  in  1770.  After  the  settlement  of  Port 
Jackson,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  English  and 
American  ships  engaged  in  the  capture  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  whales  that  frequent  those  seas,  had 
recourse  to  the  coasts  of  N.  Z.  for  provisions  and 
shelter,  especially  in  the  excellent  harbours  of  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  N.  Z.  flax  came  also  to  be  an 
article  of  traffic,  and  individual  Englishmen  began 
to  settle  on  the  coasts,  and  intermarry  with  the 
natives,  and  acquire  land  in  right  of  their  wives,  or 
of  purchase.  Missionary  enterprise  began  in  1814, 
favoured  by  various  chiefs,  who  made  grants  of 
land  to  the  missions.  The  missionaries  not  only 
laboured  to  convert  the  natives,  but  introduced 
improved  culture  among  them,  and  did  what  they 
could  to  protect  them  from  the  injustice,  fraud,  and 
oppression  of  the  Europeans  that  visited  the  islands, 
or  had  acquired  settlements.  More  effectually  to 
secure  this  object,  a  British  resident  or  consul  was 
appointed  in  1833,  but  without  any  authority.  In 
the  meantime,  a  desultory  colonisation  and  the  pur- 
chase of  rights  to  land  from  the  natives  for  a  few 
hatchets  or  muskets  were  going  on  ;  and  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  anarchy,  a  lieutenant-governor 
was  appointed,  who,  in  1840,  concluded,  at  Waitangi, 
a  treaty  with  the  native  chiefs,  whereby  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  islands  was  ceded  to  Britain,  while 
the  chiefs  were  guaranteed  the  fuU  possession  of 


their  lands,  forests,  &c.,  so  long  as  they  desired  to 
retain  them :  the  right  of  pre-emption,  however, 
was  reserved  for  the  crown,  if  they  wished  to  alien- 
ate any  portion.  Thus  N.  Z.  became  a  regular 
colony,  the  seat  of  government  of  which  was  fixed 
on  the  Bay  of  Waitemata,  and  called  Auckland. 
The  previous  year  an  association,  called  the  New 
Zealand  Company,  had  made  a  pretended  purchase 
of  tracts  amounting  to  a  third  of  the  whole  islands, 
and  for  a  dozen  years  most  of  the  colonisation  of 
N.  Z.  was  conducted  under  its  auspices.  The 
conduct  of  the  company  is  considered  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  prejudicial  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  ;  and  after  a  long  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment, they  resigned,''in  1852,  aU  their  claims— which 
the  government  had  never  confirmed — on  condition 
of  receiving  £268,000  as  compensation  for  their  out- 
lay. The  unscrupulous  way  in  which  the  Company 
and  others  often  took  possession  of  lands  which  the 
natives  conceived  themselves  to  have  a  right  to, 
brought  on,  between  1843  and  1847,  a  series  of 
perilous  and  bloody  conflicts  with  those  warlike 
tribes.  They  seemed,  however,  to  have  laid  aside 
their  hostility,  and  to  have  begun  to  compete  with 
the  white  colonists  in  industry  of  every  kind,  as  well 
as  in  civilisation  generally.  But  in  1861  another  out- 
break tookplace,  mostly  confined  to  the  Waikato  river, 
and  the  province  of  Taranaki,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Maories.  The  latest  accounts,  however  (March 
1864),  seem  to  indicate  that  the  last  sparks  of 
rebelliou  are  either  being  crushed,  or  are  dying  out. 

NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX.  See  Flax,  New 
Zealaub. 

NEWARK,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Notts,  on  the 
Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railways,  and  on  a 
navigable  branch  of  the  river  Trent,  sixteen  miles 
south-west  of  Lincoln.  The  parish  church,  a 
large  and  elegant  edifice,  though  often  rebuilt,  still 
shews  traces  of  its  original  Norman  character.  N. 
is  approached  from  the  north  by  a  causeway  a  mile 
and  a  haU  long,  carried  over  the  flat  island  formed 
by  the  Trent  on  the  west  and  the  Newark  branch 
on  the  east.  The  Castle  of  Newark,  in  which  King 
John  died  in  1216,  was  built  early  in  the  12th 
century.  N.  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  malting 
town  in  England ;  there  are  numerous  flour-mills 
and  breweries,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  corn, 
malt,  flour,  cattle,  wool,  and  coal.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament.    Pop.  (1861)  11,515. 

NEWARK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  New 
Jersey,  U.  S.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic 
River,  twelve  mUes  from  New  York,  on  the  New 
Jersey  Railway.  It  is  u,  handsome  and  indus- 
trious city;  its  principal  street  is  two  miles  long, 
132  feet  wide,  shaded  by  great  elms,  and  bordering 
on  three  public  parks.  It  contains  a  custom-house 
and  post-office,  58  churches,  40  public  schools,  5 
banks,  9  newspapers,  and  extensive  manufactories 
of  leather,  patent  leather,  enamelled  cloth,  carriages, 
saddles  and  harness,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing, 
hats,  jewellery  —  547  establishments  producing 
annually  25,000,000  dollars.  It  was  settled  in 
1666  by  a  Puritan  colony  from  Connecticut.  Pop. 
in  1860,  71,941. 

NBW'BBRN,  a,  city  and  port  of  entry  of  North 
Carolina,  U.  S.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Neuse 
River,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Trent,  30  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  Pamlico  Sound.  It  exports  tar, 
turpentine,  naval  stores,  flour,  and  lumber.  Pop. 
in  1860,  5434. 

NEW'BURG,  a  viUage  of  New  York,  U.  S., 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  61  miles  north  of 
New  York,  amid  the  grand  scenery  of  the  high- 
lands.   Its  handsome  edifices,  villas,  and  gardens, 
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on  a  gentle  slope  from  the  river,  command  a 
noble  prospect.  It  contains  a  oourt-liouse,  five 
foundries,  a  cotton  factory,  breweries,  a  r^lway 
carriage  manufactory,  2  pianoforte  manufactories, 
steam-boiler  works,  5  soap  factories,  41,000  tons 
of  shipping,  a  large  lumber  trade,  23  churches,  5 
banks,  schools,  and  academies.  It  was  Washington's 
headquarters  during  a  critical  portion  of  the  War  of 
Independence.    Pop.  in  1860, 15,198. 

NEW'BTJRY,  a  municipal  borough  and  market- 
town  of  England,  Berkshire,  on  hoth  banks  of 
the  Kennet,  seventeen  miles  west-south-west  of 
Beading.  The  church,  a  venerable  specimen  of  the 
Perpendicular  style,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vn. ;  but  the  tower  was  buUt  by  John  Winch- 
combe,  a  clothier  and  faipous  citizen  of  N.  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  known  then,  and  subse- 
quently, as  Jack  of  Nevobury.  N.  is  best  known 
for  two  hard-fought  battles  between  the  Eoyalist 
and  Parliamentarian  forces  which  took  place  here — 
the  first  in  September  1643,  the  second  in  October 
1644.  In  the  former,  the  victory  was  undecided ; 
in  the  latter,  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliamentarians.    Pop.  (1861)  6161. 

NEW'BITRYPORT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Merrimack  River,  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  34 
miles  north-east  of  Boston.  Lat.  42°  48'  30"  N., 
long.  70°  52'  3"  W.  It  is  a  pretty  town,  built 
on  a  swell  of  land  rising  100  feet  from  the  river. 
High  Street,  three  miles  long,  shaded  with  trees, 
a  beautiful  Mall,  and  pond  of  six  acres,  are  its 
chief  ornaments.  It  has  16  churches,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Whitefield,  who  died  here 
(1770),  3  banks,  4  manufacturing  companies, 
making  10,000,000  yards  of  cloth  annually,  several 
ship-yards,  and  manufactories  of  machinery,  hats, 
clothing,  &c.;  two  daily  papers,  one  of  which  was 
establidied  in  1786 ;  a  free  high  school,  and  a  free 
library  of  10,000  volumes.    Pop.  in  1860,  13,401. 

NEWCASTLE,  Duke  or,  Thomas  Pbiham 
HoLLES,  minister  of  the  first  two  Georges,  born  in 
1692,  and  representative  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  Pelhams,  played  a  prominent,  but  by  no  means 
illustrious  part  in  the  political  history  of  his  time. 
While  a  very  young  man,  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
peerage  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Lord  Pelham, 
and  George  I.  rewarded  his  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Brunswick  by  creating  tiim  first.  Earl  of 
Clare,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  was 
made  Secretary  of  State  when  but  thirty  years  old, 
although  the  king  declared  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be 
chamberlain  to  the  smallest  court  in  Germany. 
There  was  much  of  the  absurd  and  grotesque  in  his 
character.  Macaulay  says  of  him,  that  '  his  gait 
was  a  shuffling  trot ;  his  utterance  a  rapid  stutter ; 
he  was  always  in  a  hurry ;  he  was  never  in  time ; 
he  abounded  in  fulsome  caresses,  and  in  hysterical 
tears.'  Yet  this  man  was  during  thirty  years 
Secretary  of  State,  and  for  near  ten  years  First 
Lord  o£  the  Treasury!  He  served  under  Sir  E. 
Walpole,  retained  his  secretaryship  in  the  '  broad- 
bottomed  administration'  in  1744,  and  in  1754 
succeeded  his  brother,  Mr  Pelham,  as  head  of  the 

fovernment.  In  1757,  he  was  compelled  to  take  the 
rst  William  Pitt  (afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham) 
into  his  ministry,  and  to  give  him  the  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  A  succession  of 
brilliant  victories  followed — N.  being  only  nominal 
head  of  the  administration — and  the  great  com- 
moner had  almost  brought  the  war  to  a  successful 
termination,  when  the  accession  of  George  III.  led 
to  the  resignation  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  the  replacement  of 
N.,  in  May  1762,  by  Lord  Bute,  as  head  of  the 


ministry.  N.  declined  a  proffered  pension,  with  the 
remark  that  if  he  could  no  longer  serve  he  would 
not  burden  his  country.  In  the  Rockingham  min- 
istry, formed  in  1765,  N.  filled  the  office  of  Privy 
Seal.  He  died  November  17,  1768.  His  title 
descended  to  Henry,  9th  Earl  of  Lincoln,  whose 
great-grandson, 

Henry  Pelham-Clinton,  fifth  Duke  of  Nbw- 
OASTIOB,   and  twelfth  Earl  of   Lincoln,   was   bora 
1811,  and  educated  at  Christ- Church,  Oxford.      He 
represented  South  Notts  in  parliament  from  1832  to 
1846,  when  he  was  ousted  Dy  the  influence  of  his 
father,  the  fourth  duke,  for  supporting  Sir  R.  Peel 
in  his  free-trade  measures.     He  adopted   politics 
as  a  profession;  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  brief  Conservative  administration  of  1834 — 1835 ; 
and   First   Commissioner  of  Woods   and    Forests 
in  the  Peel  administration,  from  1841 — 1846.    He 
was    then    made    chief    Secretary   to    the    Lord- 
heutenant  of  Ireland,  but  went  out  of  office  with 
his  chief  a  few  months  afterwards.    He  Succeeded 
to  the  dukedom  in  1851,  and  returned  to  office  in 
1852,  fiUiug  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (which  formerly  included  the  department  of 
war)  in  the  Aberdeen  government.     The  war  with 
Russia  broke  out,  and  in  June  1854  it  was  found 
necessary  to  create  a  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  the  new  office  was  assigned  to  Newcastle.    The 
'horrible    and    heart-rending'    sufferings     of   the 
British   army   before    Sebastopol   in    the   winter 
months  of  1854  raised  a  storm  of  popular  discon- 
tent, and  when  the  House  of  Commons  determined 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,'  thfe  duke 
resigned.    Yet,  as  is  now  acknowledged,  no  blame 
was  attributable  either  to  the  Minister  for  War  or 
his  subordinate,  Mr  Sidney  Herbert.      They  were 
called   upon    to    administer    a  vicious    system   of 
military  organisation,   which   broke    down  under 
the    strain  brought    to    bear    upon    it.       N.   was 
re-appointed  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  second  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  has  held  the  seals 
with  general  approval  from  1859  to  the  present  date 
(1864).      In   1860,   as   Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  he  accompanied  the   youthful  Prince  of 
Wales  during  a  tour  in  Canada  and  a  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  his  return  received  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  from  the  Queen. 

NBWOA'STLE-UNDER-LYMB,  a  parKament- 
ary  and  municipal  borough  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  16  miles  north-north-west  of  the 
town  of  that  name.  A  branch-railWay  connects  it 
with  the  North  Staffordshire  line,  and  a  branch- 
canal  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation.  One  of 
its  churches,  rebuilt  early  in  last  century,  has  a 
very  old  square  tower  of  red  sandstone.  The  Free 
Grammar  School  has  an  income  of  about  £100  a 
year,  and  was  foxmded  in  1602.  Hats  are  the 
principal  branch  of  manufacture,  and  silk,  cotton, 
and  paper-mills  are  in  operation.  N.  is  surrounded 
by  the  famous  potteries  of  the  coimty,  and  coal- 
mines are  worked  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  12,938. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  the  chief  town 
of  Northumberland.  Lat.  54°  58'  11-6"  N.,  long. 
1°  36'  36-5"  W.  It  has  the  privileges  of  a  county 
of  itself.  Gateshead,  which  stands  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  though  in  a  different 
county,  and  having  a  separate  jurisdiction,  is  virtu- 
ally a  part  of  Newcastle.  According  to  the  census 
of  1861,  N.  contained  a  population  of  109,108,  Gates- 
head, 33,587  J  making  together,  142,695  inhabitants. 
N.  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

The  Romans  had  a  stationary  camp  here,  called 
Pons  iElii — one  of  the  chain  of  forts  by  which  the 
Wall  of  Hadrian  was  fortified.  On  the  withdrawal 
of  the   Romans,  the  deserted   camp    became  the 
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residence  of  a  colony  of  monks,  and  the  town  was 
called  Monkohester.  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
a  son  of  the  Conqueror,  hastily  built  a  castle  here 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  Hence  the  modern 
name  of  New  Castle.  William  Rufus  rebuilt  his 
brother's  castle,  surrounded  the  town  with  -i-  wall, 
and  gave  the  inhabitants  peculiar  privileges.  The 
present  castle,  which  displays  better"  than  any  other 
in  England  the  genius  of  Norman  military  architec- 
ture, was  erected  by  Henry  II.  between  the  years 
1172  and  1177.  N.  being  made  the  rendezvous  of 
the  vast  armaments  which  the  first  three  Edwards 
led  into  Scotland,  it  was  in  their  time  surrounded 
with  new  walls  of  unusual  strength  and  magnitude ; 
portions  of  them  yet  remain. 

The  town  stands  partly  upon  an  elevated  plat- 
form, and  partly  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
hence  the  streets  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are 
steep.  The  more  ancient  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
timber ;  the  upper  stories  project  beyond  the  lower ; 
dormer-windows  and  gable-ends  appear  in  the  roof. 
On  the  failure  of  timber,  brick  was  resorted  to  ; 
but  all  the  modern  streets  have  been  built  of  stone, 
of  which  there  is  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Chiefly  through  the  instrumentaUty  of  one  man 
of  hiimble  origin — ^Richard  Grainger — N.  has,  in 
modem  times,  received  the  addition  of  many  streets, 
squares,  and  public  buildings,  which  in  point  of 
architectural  effect  are  scarcely  to  be  excelled  by 
any  in  the  kingdom.  An  extensive  conflagration,  in 
1854,  led  the  way  to  still  more  recent  improvements. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges — an  ordinary 
street  bridge,  and  a  railway  viaduct  at  a  high  level. 
The  ordinary  bridge  replaces  one  which  was  carried 
away  by  a  great  flood  in  1771.  It  is  of  stone,  and 
has  nine  arches.  It  will  soon  be  removed,  to  make 
way  for  another,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  ships.  The  railway  bridge  forms  one  of 
the  engineering  triumphs  of  Robert  Stephenson ; 
it  consists  of  six  cast-iron  arches,  supported  upon 
piers  of  masonry.  The  length  of  the  viaduct  is 
1337  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  railway  above  high- 
water  mark,  112.  Below  the  railway,  this  gigantic 
structure  carries  a  carriage-way  for  ordinary  traffic, 
by  which  the  precipitous  streets  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  are  avoided. 

There  are  13  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town 
connected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  about 
28  belongiog  to  other  classes  of  worshippers.  The 
mother-church  (St  Nicholas)  is  a,  noble  edifice, 
chiefly  in  the  Beoorated  style ;  its  steeple,  which  is 
singularly  light  and  bold,  is  early  Perpendicular. 
Many  of  the  new  churches  are  structures  of  con- 
siderable elegance.  In  the  Guild  Hall,  situated 
beside  the  river,  an  old  and  somewhat  inconvenient 
building,  the  town  assizes  are  held;  in  the  Moot 
Hall,  a  modern  and  very  handsome  Grecian  building, 
overlooking  the  Tyne  bridge,  the  county  courts 
assemble.  A  new  and  very  spacious  town-hall  has 
recently  been  buUt  on  a  block  of  ground  facing 
St  Nicholas  Church  ;  associated  with  it  are  a  corn- 
market  and  offices  for  the  transaction  of  the  town 
business.  The  market  for  the  sale  of  butcher-meat 
and  vegetables  is  probably  the  most  spacious  and 
commodious  in  the  kingdom.  AU  the  railways 
entering  the  town,  terminate  in  a  large  station  near 
its  centre.  Nearly  70  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily. 
A  commodious  hotel  is  attached  to  the  station.  A 
building  intended  by  Mr  Grainger  as  an  exchange, 
but  now  used  as  a  news-room,  is  one  of  the  most 
novel  and  elegant  apartments  used  for  that  purpose 
in  the  kingdom.  The  jail,  a  heavy  and  costly  mass 
of  building,  occupies  a  low  and  confined  situation ; 
it  has  been  recently  adapted  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  separate  system.  The  theatre  is  the  great 
ornament  of  Grey  Street,  the  handsomest  street  in 
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the  town ;  it  was  designed  after  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  The  principal  monuments  in  N.  are  a 
column,  surmounted  by  "■  statue  of  Earl  Grey,  to 
commemorate  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
a  bronze  statue  to  George  Stephenson. 

In  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  N.  and  its  thickly- 
peopled  neighbourhood,  its  markets  are  conducted 
on  a  large  scale.  The  corn-market  is  held  on  Tues- 
day and  Saturday ;  the  hay-market  and  the  cattle- 
market  on  Tuesday.  During  the  year  1862,  54,936 
fat  cattle,  286,110  sheep  and  lambs,  and  34,344  swine 
were  sold  in  the  cattle-market.  A  very  large  market 
is  held  every  Thursday  morning  for  the  sale  of  butter, 
bacon,  cheese,  eggs,  and  other  articles  of  countrjr 
produce.  Saturday  is  general  market-day.  N.  13 
well  supplied  with  water,  derived  from  the  streams 
and  minor  rivers  to  the  north-west  of  the  town. 

The  trade  of  N.  consists  chiefly  in  coal,  and  in 
those  articles  in  the  production  of  which  great  heat 
is  required.  The  N.  coal-trade  had  its  origin  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  This  branch  of  industry  is 
not  now  confined  to  N.,  but  is  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  sea-board  of  Northumberland  and  the 
whole  of  Durham.  Twenty-two  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  are  annually  raised  in  the  northern  coal-field, 
giving  direct  employment  to  upwards  of  60,000 
persons.  More  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
tons  of  coke  are  annually  manufactured.  Until 
recently,  very  little  iron  was  smelted  on  the  Tyne  j 
since  the  discovery  of  the  Cleveland  ironstone, 
the  manufacture  has  prodigiously  increased.  The 
present  make  in  the  district  of  which  N.  is  the 
centre,  is  about  600,000  tons  yearly.  There  are 
annually  produced  on  the  Tyne  3000  tons  of  steel. 
Large  quantities  of  lead,  the  produce  of  the  mines 
of  Alston  Moor  and  Weardale,  are  brought  to  N.  for 
shipment.  Here,  too,  the  silver  is  extracted,  and 
the  lead  is  rolled  into  sheets  and  pipes,  or  converted 
into  shot,  litharge,  red  and  white  lead.  Copper,  to 
the  extent  of  £100,000  worth,  ia  annually  got  from 
the  copper  pjnrites  used  at  the  chemical  works  of 
the  Tyne. 

At  N.  the  railway  system  had  its  origin.  Here, 
as  might  be  expected,  locomotive  and  engineering 
estabbshments  are  found  upon  a  great  scale.  The 
ordnance  works  of  Sir  WUliam  Armstrong  at 
Elswick,  a  western  suburb  of  N.,  are  well  known. 
Iron  ship-building  is  carried  on  upon  the  Tyne  to  a 
great  extent ;  vessels  amounting  to  51,236  tons  were 
launched  in  1863.  N.  occupies  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  soda,  bleaching-powder, 
vitriol,  and  other  chemical  products.  There  are 
decomposed  in  the  district  100,000  tons  of  salt  per 
annum.  Earthenware  ia  largely  manufactured ; 
window-glass  and  flint-glass  nave  declined,  but 
bottles  are  made  to  an  enormous  extent ;  impressed 
glass  is  largely  manufactured,  and  plate-glass  is 
made.  Glass-staining  has  attained  a  large  measure 
of  perfection  under  Mr  Wailes.  The  firebrick  trade 
is  a  new  element  of  industry,  which  has  already 
attained  gigantic  proportions.  About  80,000,000 
firebricks  are  annually  made,  besides  gas-retorts  and 
sanitary  pipes,  which  are  sent  all  over  the  world. 
About  100,000  grindstones  leave  the  N.  quarrifes 
annually.  Portland,  and  other  cements,  are  made 
to  the  extent  of  11,000  tons  in  a  year.  About  500 
persons  are  employed  in  the  town  in  hat-making ; 
they  produce  between  500  and  600  dozens  of  hats 
and  caps  every  week.  Some  celebrated  paper-mills 
and  large  tanning  establishments  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle.  Coach-building  has  largely  increased 
of  late  years. 

The  river  Tyne,  from  the  sea  to  N.,  forms  a  natural 
dock  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping.  Two 
artificial  docks  have,  however,  been  constructed,  and 
a  third  is  in  contemplation.    To  the  Tyne  (divided 
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into  the  ports  of  N.,  North  and  South  Shields) 
belongs  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  (393,321  tons) 
than  to  any  single  port  in  the  kingdom,  except 
Liverpool  and  London. 

Of  the  benevolent;  institutions  established  in  N., 
the  most  important  are  an  infirmary,  a  dispensary, 
and  asylums  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  the  Natural  History  Society,  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  and  the  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  successfully  cultivate  their  several  fields 
of  labour. 

Amongst  the  eminent  natives  of  Newcastle  may 
be  named  Lords  Stowel,  Eldon,  and  CoUingwood, 
Mark  Akenside,  and  Hutton,  the  mathematician. 
Intimately  connected  with  it,  though  not  born  in 
it,  were  Thomas  Bewick,  the  engraver,  Eobert 
Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholar,  and  George  and 
Robert  Stephenson. 

NEWEL,  the  central  column  or  spindle  formed 
by  the  ends  of  the  steps  of  a  circular  staircase,  and 
round  which  the  stair  winds.  In  turret-stairs,  it  is 
a  plain  roU;  but  in  Elizabethan  and  old  Scotch 
castles,  there  are  frequent  examples  of  handsome 
staircases  of  this  kind  with  ornamental  newels. 

NEWFO'UNDLAND,  an  island  and  British 
colony  of  North  America,  lies  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  separated 
from  Labrador  on  the  north  by  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle  (about  12  miles  broad),  and  extending  in  lat. 
from  46°  38'  to  51°  37'  N.,  and  in  long,  from  52°  44' 
to  59°  30'  W.  In  shape  it  resembles  an  equilateral 
triangle,  of  which  Cape  Bauld  on  the  north,  Cape 
Race  on  the  south-east,  and  Cape  Ray  on  the  south- 
west, form  the  angles.  It  is  370  miles  in  length, 
290  miles  in  breadth,  about  1000  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  an  area  of  38,850  square  miles ; 
pop.  (1861)  122,252. 

Of  the  entire  acreage  of  the  island,  3,000,000 
acres  are  set  down  as  good,  and  about  20,000,000 
as  poor  land.  The  island,  as  seen  from  the  sea, 
presents  a  wild  and  sterile  appearance.  Its  surface 
is  diversified  by  moiintains,  marshes,  barrens,  ponds, 
and  lakes.  The  mountains  in  the  Avalon  Peninsula 
(stretching  south-east  from  the  main  portion  of 
the  island,  and  connected  with  it  by  an  isthmus  of 
only  about  three  miles  in  width)  rise,  in  some  cases, 
to  1400  feet  above  sea-level;  while,  both  here  and 
along  the  western  shore,  the  height  of  1000  feet  is 
frequently  reached.  The  number  of  the  lakes  and 
'  ponds '  (the  latter  name  being  used  indiscriminately 
for  a  large  or  a  small  lake)  is  remarkable,  and 
it  has  been  estimated,  though,  perhaps,  with  some 
exaggeration,  that  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  fresh  water.  The  'barrens' 
occupy  the  tops  of  hiUs.  The  coast-line  is  every- 
where deeply  indented  with  bays  and  estuaries, 
many  of  which  are  spacious  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  British  navy.  Of  these  iiilets,  the  principal, 
beginning  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
are  Hare,  White,  Notre  Dame,  Bonavista,  Trinity, 
Conception,  St  Mary's,  Plaoentia,  Fortune,  St 
George's,  and  St  John's  Bays.  These  bays  vary  in 
length  from  25  to  70  miles,  are  of  great  breadth, 
and  are  lined — as  indeed  the  whole  coast  is —with 
excellent  harbours.  The  rivers,  none  of  which  are 
navigable  for  any  distance,  communicate  between 
the  lakes  of  the  interior  and  the  shore,  and  are 
narrow  and  winding;  occasionally,  however,  they 
are  turned  to  account  in  driving  machinery. 
The  main  streams  are  the  Exploit,  with  its 
affiuent  the  Great  Rattling,  and  the  Humber.  The 
soil  is  sterile  and  unproductive,  although  there  is 
considerable  cultivation  along  the  sea-board  of  the 
settled  districts,  which  are  limited  principally  to 


the  south-east  coast ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
land  around  St  John  s  (q.  v.)  is  under  cultivation. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  are  employed  either  in 
the  hsheries  or  in  establishments  connected  with 
them,  and  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to 
the  culture  of  the  soil ;  but  there  are  now  prospects 
of  improvement  in  this  respect.  In  1861,  41,108 
acres  were  under  crops.  In  1845,  the  only  crops 
raised  were  oats  and  hay ;  but  within  recent  years, 
large  supplies  of  grain,  vegetable,  and  garden  seeds 
have  been  imported ;  and  in  1861,  550,317  bushels 
of  potatoes  were  produced,  and  turnips,  hay,  carrots, 
clover,  barley,  and  oats  were  cultivated  with  success. 
The  island  is  rich  in  useful  minerals,  among  which 
are  silver,  copper,  galena,  marble,  limestone,  gypsum, 
roofing-slate,  and  coal — the  last  found  only  in  small 
quantities.  Lead,  silver,  and  copper  mines  are 
worked,  though  mining  is  stiU  in  its  infancy  here. 
Trees,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  fir,  birch,  willow, 
and  mountain-ash,  flourish  and  reach  their  natural 
size  only  in  the  low  and  fertile  districts. 

The  fisheries  are  of  two  kinds — the '  Shore  Fishery ' 
and  the  '  Bank  Fishery ; '  the  former  comprises  the 
shores  and  bays  of  N.  ;  the  latter  comprises  a  great 
tract  known  as  the  '  Banks'  of  N.,  from  500  to  600 
miles  in  length,  and  about  200  miles  in  breadth.  The 
Banks  form  the  greatest  submarine  plateau  known ; 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  from  20  to  108  fathoms, 
and  the  most  productive  '  ground '  is  said  to  extend 
between  lat.  42°  and  46°  N.  Great  variety  of  valuable 
fish  is  found  in  the  waters  around  the  colony,  as 
the  cod,  salmon,  herring,  &c.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  fish — comprising  dry  cod,  herring,  and 
salmon — and  cod-oU.  Of  dry  cod,  1,138,544  quintals, 
value  £846,238,  were  exported  in  1860;  63,711  barrels 
of  herrings,  value  £31,856 ;  3963  tierces  of  salmon, 
value  £18,824 ;  53,866  gallons  of  molasses,  valne 
£4713;  4574  tuns  cod-oil,  value  £118,949.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  provisions — as  bread,  butter,  tea, 
&c. — cordage  and  cables,  and  manufactured  goods. 
The  imports  and  exports  for  1860  amounted  in  value 
to  £1,254,128  and  £1,271,712  respectively.  375,282 
seals  were  obtained  in  1861,  and  in  that  year  the 
total  value  of  the  products  of  the  sea  amounted 
to  £1,269,546.  In  1857,  777  vessels,  manned  by 
14,433  men,  were  engaged  in  the  seal  and  other 
fisheries ;  the  number  of  boats  employed  was 
11,683,  and  the  number  of  nets  and  seines,  2354. 
The  total  number  of  men  (exclusive  of  French) 
employed  in  the  flsheries  of  N.,  in  1861,  was  24,000. 
The  revenue  in  1860  was  £180,841 ;  tbe  expenditure, 
£125,758.  In  that  year,  2717  vessels,  of  404,294 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  ports.  'The  customs 
duties  amounted,  in  1860,  to  £106,646. 

In  1861,  there  were  in  the  island  260  educational 
institutions,  attended  by  12,230  pupils,  and  main- 
tained at  a  cost  of  £11,187,  of  which  government  pays 
about  a  fourth  part.  Of  the  entire  population  of  the 
island,  55,309  are  Catholics,  42,638  Episcopalians, 
20,144  Methodists,  822  Presbyterians,  a  small 
number  of  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  &o.  There 
are  no  railways  in  the  island,  and  its  peculiar  con- 
figuration renders  even  road-making  a  matter  of 
great  difiiculty.  There  are  no  roads  across  the 
island ;  they  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  south- 
eastern and  south-western  sea-board.  There  is 
fortnightly  communication  in  summer  between  St 
John's  and  Halifax  by  steamer.  On  the  colony  and 
connected  with  it,  400  mUes  of  lines  of  telegraph 
have  been  constructed,  50  miles  of  which,  from  Cape 
Ray  to  Cape  Breton,  are  submarine. 

■The  early  history  of  N.  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
It  was  discovered  June  24,  1497,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  by  John  Cabot ;  and  the  event  is 
noticed  by  the  following  entry  in  the  acooimts  of 
the  privy-purse  expenditure :   '  1497,  Aug.  10.  To 
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hym  that  found  the  New  Isle,  £10.'  It  was  visited 
by  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Gaspar  de  Cortereal, 
in  1500;  and  within  two  years  after  that  time, 
regular  fisheries  had  been  established  on  its  shores 
by  the  Portuguese,  Biscayans,  and  French.  In 
1578,  400  vessels,  of  which  50  were  English,  were 
engaged  in  the  fishery.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
with  his  iU-fated  expedition,  arrived  in  St  John's 
harbour,  August  1583,  and  formally  took  possession 
of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
the  return  voyage,  the  expedition  was  scattered  by 
a  storm,  and  the  commander  lost.  In  1621,  Sir 
George  Calvert  (afterwards  Lord  Baltimore)  settled 
in  the  great  peninsula  in  the  south-east,  and  named 
it  the  Province  of  Avalon.  The  history  of  the  island 
during  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th  centuries,  is 
little  more  than  a  record  of  rivalries  and  feuds 
between  the  Enghsh  and  French  fishermen ;  but 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  the  island  was 
ceded  wholly  to  England ;  the  French,  however, 
retaining  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  drying  their 
fish  on  certain  portions  of  the  coast.  A  governor 
was  appointed  in  1728.  The  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, established  in  1855,  consists  of  the  governor, 
a  legislative  council  (appointed  by  the  crown),  and 
a  general  assembly  (elected  by  the  people).  The 
coast  of  Labrador  on  the  mainland,  and  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  have  been  included,  since  1809,  within 
the  iurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Newfoundland. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG,  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  esteemed  of  the  large  kinds  of  dog. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  derived  from 
Newfoundland,  where  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  beast  of 
draught,  to  convey  light  loads  of  wood  or  provisions, 
on  sledges,  over  ragged  tracks.  Multitudes  of  these 
dogs,  in  St  John's  and  elsewhere,  are  left  to  shift 
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for  themselves  during  the  fishing  season ;  and  are 
again  called  to  service  when  required  by  their 
masters.  There  are  several  varieties  of  N.  D.,  par- 
ticularly a  smooth  breed,  with  rather  small  head, 
white  and  spotted  with  black,  which  seems  now  to 
be  extinct ;  a  very  large  breed,  with  broad  muzzle, 
head  raised,  noble  expression,  waved  or  curly  hair, 
very  thick  and  bushy  curled  tail,  black  and  white 
colour ;  and  a  smaller,  almost  black  breed.  Some 
of  the  breeds  seem  to  be  crossed  with  hounds  and 
other  dogs.  The  N.  D.  is  remarkable  for  memory, 
and  for  patience  and  forbearance  of  temper.  It  is, 
however,  apt  to  become  irascible  in  confinement, 
and  will  then  bite  even  its  master.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  affection  and 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  relate  to  the  Newfoundland 
Dog.  No  dog  excels  it  as  a  water-dog.  Its  paws 
are  haU- webbed.  Its  power  of  endurance  in  swim- 
ming is  very  great. 
«6 


NEWGATE,  a  celebrated  London  prison,  stands 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Newgate  Street,  opposite 
the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  the  chief  criminal  prison  for 
the  city  and  county.  The  exterior  presents  high 
dark  stone  walls,  without  windows,  and  with 
entrances  from  the  side  next  the  Old  Bailey,  in 
front  of  which  public  executions  take  place.  The 
earliest  prison  here  was  in  the  portal  of  the  new  gate 
of  the  city,  as  early  as  1218 ;  and  hence  the  name. 
About  two  centuries  afterwards,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
the  executors  of  Sir  Eichard  Whittington,  whose 
statue  with  a  cat  stood  in  a  niche,  tiU  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666.  Shortly 
after,  it  was  reconstructed,  from  which  time,  till 
1780,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice, 
its  condition  was,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
horrible.  Mr  Akerman,  one  of  the  keepers,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1770, 
stated,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  the  spring  of  1750 
the  jail  distemper,  spreading  to  the  adjoining  Ses- 
sions House,  caused  the  death  of  '  two  of  the  judges, 
the  lord  mayor,  and  several  of  the  jury  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  sixty  persons  and  upwards.'  The 
place,  however,  is  now  kept  in  the  cleanest  possible 
condition.  The  cells  for  condemned  prisoners  are 
at  the  north-east  corner,  next  to  Newgate  Street. 
The  Newgate  Calendar  contains  biographical  notices 
of  the  most  notorious  murderers,  burglars,  thieves, 
and  forgers  who  have  been  confined  within  its  walls. 

NEWMAN,  JoHK  Hbnky,  D.D.,  was  born  in 
London,  February  21,  1801,  and  educated  at  the 
school  of  Dr  Nicholas,  at  Ealing,  whence  he  passed, 
in  1816,  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  college 
he  became  a  scholar  by  competitive  examination  in 
1818.  Having  graduated  in  1820,  he  was  elected 
FeUow  of  Oriel  College  in  1822,  where  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Dr  Whately,  and  was  by  him  employed 
in  the  preparation  for  publication  of  his  weU-known 
Treatise  on  Logic,  and  introduced  to  the  editor  of 
the  Encycloposdia  Metropolitana,  to  which  he  became 
a  contributor.  He  was  ordained  in  1824;  and  in  the 
following  year,  his  friend  Dr  Whately  having  been 
appointed  head  of  St  Alban's  Hall,  N.  was  by  him 
selected  as  his  vice-principal ;  but  on  being  named 
tutor  in  his  own  college  in  1827,  as  also  public 
examiner,  he  resigned  the  vice-principalship.  In 
1828,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Mary's, 
Oxford,  in  which  church  the  sermons  which  he 
delivered  at  a  late  period  had  an  extraordinary 
influence  in  forwarding  the  religious  movement 
with  which  his  name  is  permanently  associated.  At 
this  period,  N.  was  an  earnest  antagonist  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  one  of  tljose  who 
transferred  their  support  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
Sir  Bobert  IngKs  on  occasion  of  the  former's  intro- 
ducing the  Roman  Catholic  Belief  Bill ;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  commencing  and  carrying 
on  the  so-called  Oxford  movement — the  great  object 
of  which  was  to  counteract  as  well  the  Bomanising 
as  the  dissenting  tendencies  of  the  time,  by  restor- 
ing and  bringing  into  notice  what  N.  and  his  friends 
believed  to  be  the  catholic  character  of  the  English 
Church.  With  this  view,  he  commenced,  in  1833, 
the  series  known  as  the  Oxford  Tracts,  to  which 
he  was  himself  one  of  the  chief  contributors ;  and  in 
1838,  he  also  became  editor  of  the  British  Critic, 
which  was  an  organ  of  the  same  views,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Drs  Pusey  and  Keble,  of  a  Library  of 
Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers. 
He  continued  the  publication  of  the  Tracts  up  to  the 
90th  Number,  which  was  written  by  himself,  and 
the  tendency  of  which  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
Anghcan  authorities,  that  the  Heads  of  Houses  at 
Oxford  condemned  the  Tract,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  called  on  N.  to  discontinue  the  pubhca- 
tion — a  request  with  which  he  at  once  comphed. 
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The  British  Critic  continued  for  some  time  longer  to 
advocate  the  same  opinions ;  but  in  1843  that  pub- 
lication also  was  discontinued;  and  N.,  who  had 
for  some  time  resided  at  Littlemore,  near  Oxford, 
engaged,  in  company  with  some  of  his  more  youth- 
ful adherents,  in  study  and  ascetic  exercises,  thence- 
forward confined  himself  chiefly  to  his  Littlemore 
residence,  and  eventually,  in  October  1845,  was 
admitted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  step 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  publication 
of  ».  work  on  the  Deoehpmmt  of  Doctrine,  which 
was  intended  as  an  explanation  of  the  process 
through  which  the  writer's  own  mind  had  passed. 
Soon  afterwards,  N.  repaired  to  Rome,  where,  after 
some  preparation,  he  was  admitted  to  orders  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  in  1848,  on  his  return 
to  England,  he  established  a  branch  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri,  of  wfich 
he  was  himself  appointed  the  superior.  In  1852,  he 
was  a,ppointed  rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
established  in  Dublin,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
five  years,  afterwards  returning  to  the  house  of  the 
Oratory,  Birmingham,  where  he  stUl  (1864)  resides, 
and  in  connection  with  which  he  has  established  a 
school  of  higher  studies  for  the  youth  of  the 
Roman  Cathdic  religion.  Dr  N.,  in  addition  to  the 
large  share  which  he  had  in  the  publications 
already  named,  ia  the  author  of  several  very  important 
works,  written  as  well  before  as  afte^  his  with- 
drawal from  Anglicanism.  Of  the  former  period, 
are  his  History  of  the  Arians,  PropJietical  Office  of 
the  Ohurch,  The  Church  of  the  Fatliers,  an  Essay 
on  Miracles,  a  Translation  of  the  Treatises  of  St 
Athanasins,  with  many  learned  Dissertations,  and 
several  volumes  of  Sermons.  To  the  latter  period 
belong  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Lee-  ■ 
tures  on  Catholicism  in  England,  On  Anglican 
Difficulties,  and  On  University  Education.  N.  is  also 
the  author  of  two  works  of  fiction.  Loss  and  Gain, 
and  Callista,  a  classical  and  Christian  story  of  the 
5th  0. ;  and  he  was  the  editor,  and  in  part  compiler, 
of  a  series  of  Lives  of  the  English  Saints. 

NEWMAN,  Fraucis  WitLiAM,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  London  in  1805,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  school  of  Ealing.  Thence  he  passed  to 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  first- 
class  honours  in  classics  and  mathematics  in  1826, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  a  fellowship  in  Baliol  Col- 
lege. This  fellowship,  however,  he  resigned;  and 
he  withdrew  from  the  university  in  1830,  at  the 
approach  of  the  time  for  taking  the  degree  of  M.A., 
declining  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
which  was  required  from  candidates  for  the  degree. 
After  a  lengthened  tour  in  the  East,  he  was 
appointed  classical  tutor  in  Bristol  CoUege,  1834. 
In  1840,  he  accepted  a,  similar  professorship  in 
Manchester  New  CoUege;  and  finally,  in  1846,  his 
great  reputation  for  scholarship,  and  his  general 
accomplishments,  led  to  his  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
London  University.  During  all  this  time,  he  has 
not  only  been  an  active  contributor  to  numerous 
literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  and  to  various 
branches  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  but  has 
also  had  a  leading  part  in  the  controversies  on 
religion,  in  which  he  has  taken  the  line  directly 
opposite  to  that  chosen  by  his  elder  brother,  being 
no  less  ardent  as  a  disciple  of  the  extreme  rationalistic 
school  than  John  Henry  Newman  of  the  dogmatical. 
These  opinions,  and  the  system  founded  upon  them, 
form  the  subject  of  his  well-known  work,  Phases  of 
Eaith,  or  Passages  from  the  History  of  My  Greed 
(1850) ;  and  of  many  essays  in  the  Westminster,  Eclec- 
tic, and  other  Reviews ;  but  he  is  also  the  author  of 
very  many  separate  publications.  Of  these,  several 
regard  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  controversy 


to  which  we  have  referred — as,  CathoUc  Union  ;  Essays 
Towards  a  Ohurch  of  the  Future  (1844) ;  A  State 
Church  not  Defensible  (1846) ;  a  History  of  tlie 
Hebrew  Monarchy  (1847) ;  The  Soul,  its  Sorrows 
and  Aspirations  (1849).  Others  are  on  political  or 
social  topics — as,  Radical  Reforms,  Financial  and 
Organic  (1848) ;  The  National  Debt  (1849) ;  The 
Grimes  of  the  House  of  Hwpsburg  (1851)  ;  Lectures 
on  Political  Economy  (1857).  A  large  number,  in 
fine,  are  devoted  to  historical,  classical,  and  scien- 
tific subjects,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  (1847) ; 
Regal  Rome  (1832);  translations  into  'unrhymed 
metre'  of  the  Ode»  of  Horace  (1853),  and  the  Iliad 
of  Homer  (1856) ;  a  treatise  on  Difficulties  of  Elemen- 
tary Oeometry;  and  several  other  educational  works. 

NBWMA'EKET,  a  market-town  of  England, 
famous  for  its  horse-races,  is  situated  in  a  valley  13 
nules  east-north-east  of  Cambridge,  and  is  partly  in 
the  county  of  that  name  and  partly  in  Suffolk.  It 
contains  many  well-built  and  elegant  houses,  the 
residences  in  many  cases  of  gentlemen  who  are 
drawn  hither  from  their  interest  in  the  Turf.  The 
market-house  and  the  famous  Jockey  Club  are  the 
chief  edifices.  Malt-making  and  brewing  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent ;  but  the  town  owes  its 
prosperity  to  the  horse-races,  and  nearly  the  half  of 
the  population  are  jockeys,  grooms,  trainers,  or 
stablemen.  The  race-course  of  N.,  owned  partly 
by  the  Jockey  Club,  and  partly  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  the  training-ground  bears  a,  similar  character 
for  excellence.  There  are  seven  race-meetings  held 
here  annually.  See  Hoesb-Racing.  Pop.  (1861) 
4069. 

NEWPORT,  a  parlianientary  and  municipal 
borough,  market-town,  and  river-port  of  England, 
chief  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  situated  near 
the  centre  of  that  island,  on  the  Medina,  which  is 
navigable  up  to  this  point.  St  Thomas's  Church, 
founded  in  1854,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  struc- 
ture built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  is  a  hand- 
some edifice,  and  contains  a  monument  erected 
by  Her  Majesty  in  memory  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  died  at 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  September  8,  1650.  Among 
the  educational  establishments  of  N.  is  the  Free 
Granamar  School,  in  which  frequent  meetings  and 
negotiations  between  Charles  I.  and  the  ParKa- 
mentary  Commissioners  took  place.  About  a  mile 
north  of  N.  is  Carisbrooke  Castle,  where  the  king 
was  confined  under  the  guardianship  of  Colonel 
Hammond  for  twelve  months  (1647 — 1648).  Th^e 
are  several  important  institutions  in  the  vicinity,  as 
the  Albany  Barracks,  the  House  of  Industry,  and 
the  Parkhurst  Prison  for  juvenile  convicts.  Manu- 
factures of  lace  are  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can  ascend  to  the 
quay  at  high  tides.    Pop.  (1861)  7934. 

NEWPORT,  a  thriving  market-town,  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  borough,  and  river-port  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and  24  miles 
south-south-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the 
Usk,  and  about  four  nules  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river.  It  was  anciently  the  port  of  the  city  of 
Caerleon,  about  three  imles  further  up  the  river; 
but  during  the  present  century,  it  has  become  a 
shipping  port  of  considerable  importance,  being  the 
outlet  of  the  produce  of  the  extensive  collieries, 
and  iron  and  tin  works  of  the  neighbourhood.  It 
possesses  a  number  of  recently-erected  public  build- 
ings, has  spacious  docks,  manufactxires  nails  and 
spikes  extensively,  exports  iron  and  coal  largely, 
and  carries  on  an  excellent  general  trade.  In 
1862,  10,625  vessels,  of  894,263  tons,  entered  and 
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cleared  the  port.  K.  unites  -witli  Monmoutli  and 
Usk  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  The 
remains  of  Newport  Castle  are  now  used  as  a 
brewery.     Pop.  (1861)  23,249. 

NEWPORT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  and 
semi-capital  of  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.,  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  in 
Narraganset  Bay,  5  miles  from  the  ocean.  Lat. 
41°  29'  N.,  long.  71°  19'  12"  W.  It  has  a  deep, 
excellent  harbour,  defended  by  Forts  Adams  and 
Wolcott.  It  has  a  state -house,  custom-house, 
market,  the  Redwood  Library,  many  large  hotels, 
and  elegant  vUlas ;  is  renowned  for  fine  scenery 
and  sea-bathing ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
watering-places  in  America.  The  town  also  con- 
tains cotton  and  other  manufactures.  It  was  settled, 
in  1638,  by  17  adherents  of  Roger  Williams,  w^ho 
followed  him  in  his  banishment  from  Massachusetts. 
It  was  occupied  by  8000  British  troops  during  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  was  for  a  time  the  resi- 
dence of  Bishop  Berkeley.     Pop.  in  1860,  10,508. 

NEWPORT,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  TJ.  S.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  i^jouth  of  the  Licking  River,  opposite 
Covington.  It  contains  a  TJuited  States  arsenal, 
and  several  iron  foundries  and  rolling  miUs.  Pop. 
in  1860,  10,046. 

NEW'PORT-PA'GNELL,  a  small  market-town 
of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  Ousel,  50 
miles  north-north-west  of  London.  Lace  is  manu- 
factured extensively,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in 
corn,  coal,  and  timber.    Pop.  (1861)  3676. 

NBW'RY,  a  seaport  and  parliamentary  borough, 
situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  distant  from 
Dublin  63  miles  north,  and  from  Belfast  38  miles 
south-south-west,  with  both  which  places  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  branch-raUway  communicating  with  the 
Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway.  Population 
in  1861, 12,334,  of  whom  7803  were  Roman  Catholics, 
2411  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  1874 
Presbyterians,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other 
denominations.  N.  is  a  town  nearly  coeval  with  the 
English  invasion,  having  grown  up  around  a  mon- 
astery founded  in  1183,  and  a  castle  subsequently 
erected  by  De  Courcey.  This  castle  was  the  scene 
of  several  struggles ;  and  in  most  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Ulster,  N.  suffered  severely.  It  was  incorporated  as 
a  borough,  with  a  corporation  and  two  members  of 
parliament,  by  James  I.  Since  the  Union,  it  returns 
but  one  member,  and  the  corporation  having  been 
abolished  by  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
affairs  of  the  town  are  now  administered  by  21 
commissioners.  It  is  traversed  by  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  falls  into  Carlingford  Lough, 
and  by  a  canal,  by  which  the  navigation  is  pro- 
longed to  Lough  Neagh,  a  distance  of  32  miles. 
The  town  is  handsomely  and  compactly  built. 
The  quays  are  lined  with  spacious  warehouses, 
and  there  are  several  mills,  tauyards,  coach  and 
car  manufactories,  and  iron  foundries.  Linen, 
cotton,  and  iron  manufactures  are  also  carried  on. 
In  1862,  1965  vessels  of  25,249  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port.  Steam-vessels  ply  to  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  from  Warrenpoint,  a  port  five  miles 
distant,  on  Carlingford  Lough,  which  is  connected 
with  N.  by  a  ship-canal,  admitting  vessels  drawing 
15  feet  of  water,  as  well  as  by  the  river. 

NEWSPAPER,  a  periodical  publication  printed 
and  distributed  for  the  circulation  of  news.  From 
the  broadsheet  relating  the  most  meagre  intelligence 
without  comment  or  inference,  the  newspaper  has 
gradually  grown  up  into  a  powerful  political,  as 
well  as  social  engine,  diffusing  information  on  all 
subjects  of  interest,  circulating  advertisements,  and 
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acting  on  the  public  mind,  in  times  of  excitement, 
to  an  extent  that  has  led  it  to  "be  called  a  fourth 
estate  of  the  realm. 

The  earliest  approach  to  the  newspaper  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Acta  Diurna,  or  Acta  Publka,  of 
ancient  Rome,  an  official  gazette,  which  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  empire, 
appeared  daily  under  sanction  of  the  government. 
The  contents  of  these  Acta  consisted  of  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  births  and  deaths  in  Rome,  an  account 
of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  everything 
relating  to  the  supply  of  corn;  extracts  from  the 
Acta  Forensica,  including  the  edicts  of  magistrates, 
the  testaments  of  distinguished  men,  reports  of 
trials,  with  the  names  of  the  acquitted  and  con- 
demned, a  list  of  the  magistrates  who  were  elected ; 
extracts  from  the  Acta  Senatus,  an  account  of  public 
affairs  and  foreign  wars,  of  the  births,  deaths, 
festivals,  and  movements  of  the  imperial  family ;  and 
generally,  news  relating  to  public  buildings,  funerals, 
games,  fires,  sacrifices,  and  miracles,  as  well  as 
amatory  stories.  The  Acta  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  censors, 
qusestors,  and  other  magistrates,  by  officers  called 
actuarii,  assisted  by  clerks  and  notaries  ;  and  their 
publication  consisted  in  posting  them  in  some  pubUo 
place  in  the  city,  where  they  could  be  read  by  any 
one  who  pleased.  They  continued  to  be  issued  until 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire,  but  there 
seems  never  to  have  been  anything  corresponding 
to  them  at  Constantinople. 

The  beginnings  of  the  newspaper  of  modern 
Europe  are  traceable  to  Germany  and  to  Venice. 
Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  15th  c,  smaJl  news-sheets,  called  Eelationen 
and  the  Newe  Zeytung,  appeared  in  Augsburg, 
Vienna,  Ratisbon,  and  Nurnberg,  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  letter.  The  extant  numbers  contain, 
among  other  matters,  aocoimts  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  of  the  conquests  of  the  Turks,  of  the 
French  and  Austrian  war  in  Italy,  with  such  local 
occurrences  as  executions,  inundations,  earthquakes, 
burnings  of  witches,  and  child-murders  committed 
by  the  Jews.  More  important,  perhaps,  were  the 
official  Notizie  Scritie,  first  issued  by  the  Venetian 
government  in  the  16th  c,  containing  accounts  of 
the  wars  carried  on  by  the  Republic,  and  other 
events  of  general  interest.  At  first  they  were  not 
printed,  but  were  to  be  seen  in  various  public  places 
on  payment  of  a  small  coin,  called  a  Gazeta,  whence 
the  name  '  Gazette.'  After  they  were  allowed  by 
the  government  to  be  printed,  they  obtained  a  wide 
circulation  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  earUest  English  newspapers,  or  news-letters, 
belong  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  were  printed 
in  the  form  of  small  quarto  pamphlets.  Some 
copies  of  a  sheet,  called  the  English  Mercury, 
purporting  to  be  published  by  authority  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1588,  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  have  been  proved  by  Mr  Watts  of  the 
British  Museum  to  be  Hterary  forgeries,  executed 
about  1766.'  The  first  English  newspapers  appeared 
at  occasional  and  irregular  intervals — ^the  earliest  of 
them,  so  far  as  ascertained,  is  entitled  News  out  of 
Holland,  and  was  published  forM.  Newberyin  1619. 
In  1622,  these  occasional  pamphlets  were  converted 
into  a  periodical  weekly  publication,  entitled  The 
Certaine  News  of  the  Present  Week,  edited  by 
Nathaniel  Butter.  About  the  same  time  appeared 
the  London  Weekly  Courant.  A  large  number  of 
publications,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  news- 
papers, were  circulated  during  the  civil  war,  with 
such  names  as  England's  Memorable  Accidents,  The 
Kingdom's  Intelligencer,  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Tlie 
Scots  Intelligencer,  The  Parliament's  Scout,  The  Par- 
liament's Scout's  Discovery,  or  Certain  Information, 
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The  Scots  Dove,  The  Parliament  Kite,  The  Secret 
Owl,  Mercurius  Mastix,  Mercurius  Democritus,  Mer- 
curius  Acheronticus,  or  News  from  Hell,  &o.  The 
arrangement  of  tlie  news  is  poor  in  the  extreme, 
and  what  few  comments  there  are,  are  of  the  most 
virulent  description.  The  Long  Parliament  sub- 
jected the  newspaper  press  to  a  censorship,  which 
became  more  strict  under  Charles  II.  The  first 
English  newspaper  which  could  properly  be  con- 
sidered a  vehicle  of  general  information,  was  the 
Pttblic  Intelligencer,  established  by  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange  in  1663 ;  it  was  dropped  on  the  appear- 
ance of  The  London  Gazette,  the  first  number  of 
which  was  published  November  V,  1665,  at  Oxford, 
where  the  court  was  residing  in  consequence  of  the 
plague  being  then  in  London.  A  second  paper, 
called  The  Ohservator,  was  afterwards  started  by 
L'Estrange,  who,  in  1680,  exercised  his  authority  as 
licencer  of  the  press  by  issuing  a  proclamation  '  for 
suppressing  the  printing  and  publishing  of  unUcenced 
news-books  and  pamphlets  of  news.'  Small  as  was 
the  sheet,  a  difficulty  often  arose  how  to  fill  it.  One 
publisher  was  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  dearth  of 
news  by  a  passage  from  the  Bible ;  another  announced 
that  '  blaii;  space  is  left  that  any  gentleman  may 
write  his  own  private  business.' 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  few  of  the  news- 
papers appeared  oftener  than  once  a  week.  Prom 
the  interest  excited  by  Marlborough's  victories 
arose  a  demand  for  more  frequent  intelligence,  and 
besides  17  newspapers  published  three  times  a  week, 
the  Daily  Courant,  established  in  1709,  was  issued 
every  day  except  Sunday.  Of  the  more  noted 
London  newspapers,  the  London  Daily  Post  and 
General  Advertiser  was  established  in  1726,  and  in 
1752  became  the  Public  Advertiser;  a  celebrity 
attaches  to  it  from  having  been  the  medium  in 
which  '  Junius's  Letters '  first  appeared.  The  St 
Jameses  Chronicle  arose  from  an  amalgamation  of 
two  papers,  the  St^James's  Post  and  St  James's 
Evening  Post,  both  which  began  in  1715.  The 
North  Briton,  edited  by  Wilkes,  first  appeared  in 
1762.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  discontinued  in  1862, 
dates  from  1770;  the  Morning  Post,  from  1772 ;  the 
Morning  Herald,  from  1781 ;  the  Times  first 
appeared  in  1788,  as  a  oontimiation  of  the  London 
Daily  Universal  Register,  which  had  been  estabhshed 
three  years  earlier. 

During  the  reign  of  George  III.  prosecutions  were 
rife  against  newspaper  writers  and  editors ;  their 
result,  generally,  was  to  give  a  greatly  increased 
currency  to  the  doctrines  assailed,  and  to  confer  a 
fictitious  importance  on  the  traders  in  politics,  by 
whom  many  of  the  journals  were  conducted.  The 
first  attempt  at  parliamentary  reporting  was  resented 
by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  breach  of  privilege, 
but  the  resolutions  and  the  imprisonments  of  1771 
all  ended  in  the  tacit  concession  of  publicity  of 
discussion  which  has  ever  since  prevailed. 

The  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  have,  within  the 
present  century,  greatly  increased  in  size  and  im- 
proved in  literary  character.  In  both  respects  they 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  j  ournals  of  any  other  country. 
Each  number  of  the  Times  now  consists  in  general 
of  24  pages,  and  contains  upwards  of  5000  adver- 
tisements. The  success  of  the  Tim£s  is  mainly  due 
to  the  enterprise  of  its  original  promoter,  Mr  Walter, 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  various  important 
improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  made  a 
strong  effort  to  secure  the  best  literary  talent  attain- 
able in  all  departments  of  liis  journal.  One  of  the 
most  notable  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Times, 
was  the  exposure,  through  means  of  its  Paris  corres- 
pondent, of  a  gigantic  scheifle  of  forgery,  planned  in 
Prance  in  1840 — a  scheme  which  contemplated  the 
almost    simultaneous   presentation,    at    the   chief 


banking-houses  of  the  continent,  of  forged  Letters 
of  Credit  from  Glyn  and  Co.  The  fafluro  of  the 
conspiracy  was  mainly  due  to  the  exertions  made  by 
the  Times.  One  of  the  parties  implicated,  brought 
an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer,  and  obtained 
a  verdict  of  one  farthing  damages.  A  public  sub- 
scription was  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred 
in  defending  the  action;  when  the  proprietors  of 
the  Times,  declining  personally  to  accept  the  sum 
subscribed,  investedit  in  two  Times  scholarships  in 
cormection  with  Christ's  Hospital  and  the  City  of 
London  School,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  proceeding 
thence  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  editing  of  one  of  the  leading  London  news- 
papers involves  an  immense  daily  expense,  and  the 
co-operation  of  a  number  of  talented  writers.  The 
principal  editor,  as  representative  of  the  proprietors, 
has  the  whole  oversight  and  responsibility  intrusted 
to  him.  He  occasionally  furnishes  the  leading 
article,  but  it  is  more  frequently  composed  by  one 
of  a  staff  of  literary  contributors,  who  are  bound  on 
the  shortest  notice  to  write  on  any  subject  which' 
the  editor  may  assign.  The  leader  is  in  form  a 
reUo  of  the  time  When  the  newspaper  was  the  news- 
letter ;  it  is  its  professed  object  to  analyse,  condense, 
and  explain  public  transactions,  to  scrutinise  what 
is  doubtful  or  suspicious  in  the  conduct  of  public 
men,  and  to  expose  sophistry  and  imposture,  tinder 
the  editor  are  various  sub-editors,  having  the 
superintendence  respectively  of  the  London,  the 
provincial,  the  foreign,  the  literary,  the  industrial, 
and  other  departments.  The  commercial  article  is 
furnished  every  evening  by  a  contributor  in  the 
City.  There  are  twelve  to  sixteen  parliamentary 
short-hand  reporters,  who  are  continually  relieving 
one  another,  besides  reporters  attached  to  the  courts 
of  law,  and  correspondents  who  furnish  accounts  of 
public  meetings  and  local  news  of  various  kinds. 
The  foreign  intelligence,  a  most  important  depart- 
ment in  the  great  London  journals,  is  furnished  by 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  of 
them,  particularly  those  employed  in  tkue  of  war, 
being  men  of  very  high  reputation  in  the  literary 
world. 

A  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was  imposed  in  1713 
by  10  Anne,  c.  19,  amounting  .to  one  halfpenny  on 
'halt  a  sheet  or  less,'  and  one  penny  'if  larger 
than  half  a  sheet,  and  not  exceeding  a  whole 
sheet.'  The  duty  was  raised  \d.  by  30  Geo.  II.  c. 
19 ;  another  halfpenny  was  added  by  16  Geo.  III. 
c.  34 ;  still  another  by  29  Geo.  III.  c.  50 ;  and  a 
further  addition  of  l^d.  was  made  by  37  Geo.  III.  c. 
90,  amounting  to  4d.  in  all.  Act  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c. 
76,  reduced  the  stamp-duty  to  Id.,  with  the  addition 
of  id.  or  Id.  when  the  sheet  contained  upwards  of 
1550,  or  of  2295  square  inches  on  each  side.  An 
additional  ^.  was  chargeable  on  a  Supplement.  By 
18  and  19  Vict.  c.  27,  passed  in  1855,  the  newspaper 
stamp  was  abolished,  a  change  which  occasioned  an 
immense  increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers,  and 
diminution  of  their  price,  though  many  of  the  cheap 
papers  then  started  were  of  very  brief  duration. 
The  repeal  of  the  paper-duty,  which  took  effect  on 
October  1,  1861,  also  added,  though  to  a  much  less 
considerable  extent,  to  the  number  and  cheapness 
of  newspapers.  The  number  of  stamps  issued  on 
British  newspapers  was  74  millions  in  1753,  16 
miUions  in  1800,  and  65,741,271  in  1850. 

In  1843,  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in 
London  was  79;  at  present,  it  is  about  230.  The 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  individual  news- 
papers is,  however,  greatly  more  than  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  newspapers.  A  few  of  the  daily 
papers  have  attained  a  circulation  of  70,000,  and 
some  of  the  weeklies  a  still  larger  circulation.  The 
Tim£s,  which  wields  a  far  greater  political  influence 
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than  any  other  paper,  hardly  circiilates  60,000  copies 
daily.  Of  the  London  papers,  twenty  are  published 
daily,  some  of  them  being,  however,  mere  reprints 
of  the  morning  paper,  with  what  further  news  has 
been  received  during  the  day.  Pour  are  purely 
commercial.  Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  four  profess 
Conservative  principles,  and  ten  Liberal  of  various 
shades.  The  Times  professes  to  be  Independent. 
One  daily  paper  is  printed  in  French.  The  prices 
of  the  daily  papers  vary  from  ^d.  to  3d.  Of  the 
210  newspapers  not  daily,  most  are  published  once, 
some  twice,  some  three  times  a  week,  and  some 
once  a  fortnight.  They  comprise  8  agricultural, 
9  sporting,  12  commercial,  and  5  railway  journals ; 
9  papers  purely  literary,  or  literary  and  scientific, 

5  military,  4  musical,  2  theatrical,  4  photographic, 
2  electrical,  4  chemical,  7  legal,  and  4  medical. 
There  is  a  Court  Chronicle,  a  Gowrt  Circular,  and 
a  Court  Journal,  a  French,  a  German,  an  Anglo- 
American,  and  a  Russian  weekly  paper.    There  are 

6  pictorial,  and  2  humorous  papers.  Of  the  remain- 
ing weekly  papers,  but  a  few  possess  strong  political 
principles,  most  devote  themselves  to  the  spread  of 
general  intelhgenoe.  The  bakers,  drapers,  grocers, 
and  pawnbrokers  have  their  respective  journals; 
the  builders  and  booksellers  have  each  three ;  and 
there  are  many  newspapers  with  a  purely  local 
circulation,  some  confined  to  the  obscurer  quarters 
of  London.  The  price  of  the  weekly  papers  varies 
from  Gd.  to  \d.  or  ^d. 

The  earUest  English  provincial  newspaper  is 
believed  to  be  the  Norwich  Postman,  published 
in  1706,  at  the  price  of  a  penny,  but  '  a  halfpenny 
not  refused.'  It  was  followed,  in  1714,  by  the 
Norwich  Courant,  or  Weekly  Packet.  A  Torh 
Gourant,  Leeds  Courant,  and  York  Journal  were 
established  about  1720;  the  Manchester  Gazette  in 
1730,  and  the  Oxford  Journal  in  1740.  In  1843, 
212  newspapers  were  published  in  provincial  towns 
of  England,  and  8  in  Wales.  The  provincial  news- 
papers of  England  now  number  about  680,  besides 
37  belonging  to  Wales,  and  14  to  the  Channel 
Islands.  About  a  fifth  of  the  number  profess 
Conservative  or  Liberal-Conservative  principles,  a 
half  Liberal,  a  small  number  perfect  independence 
in  politics,  and  the  rest  are  avowedly  neutral.  More 
than  half  do  not  exceed  Id.  in  price,  and  there  are 
but  a  very  few  conducted  with  anything  like  ability. 
The  news  are  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the 
London  papers,  and  a  characteristic  feature  of 
many  second-class  provincial  papers  is  a  column  of 
gossip  or  scandal,  entitled  a  letter  '  From  Our 
London  Correspondent.' 

The  newspaper  press  of  Scotland  began  during 
the  civU  wars  of  the  17th  century.  A  party  of 
Cromwell's  troops,  who  arrived  at  Leith  in  1652  to 
garrison  the  citadel,  brought  with  them  a  printer 
named  Christopher  Higgins,  to  reprint  the  London 
paper,  Mercmius  Politicms.  The  first  number  was 
issued  on  the  26th  October  1653,  and  in  November 
1654  the  establishment  was  transferred  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  reprinting  went  on  tiU  1660.  On 
the  Slst  December  1660,  the  first  number  was 
published  of  the  Mercurius  Caledonius,  which  pro- 
fessed to  furnish  information  regarding  the  '  affairs 
in  agitation  in  Scotland,  with  a  survey  of  foreign 
intelligence.'-  It  lived  only  three  months,  and  was 
succeeded  by  The  Kingdom's  Intelligencer.  The 
Edinburgh  Gazette,  an  official  paper  published  by 
authority,  was  established  in  1669  by  James 
Watson,  a  printer  of  eminence  and  skiU.  In  1705, 
Watson  also  started  the  Edinburgh  Courant,  which 
only  attained  its  55th  number,  and  in  1706  the  Scots 
Courant.  In  1718,  the  town-councU  of  Edinburgh 
gave  a  privilege  to  James  M'Ewan  to  print  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  three  times  a  week,  on 
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condition  that  before  publication  he  should  give 
'  ane  coppie  of  his  print  to  the  magistrates.'  This 
paper  is  yet  flourishing  as  the  principal  Conservative 
journal  in  Scotland.  The  stiU  surviving  Caledonian 
Mercury  was  first  published  on  the  28th  of  April 
1720.  The  Scotsman  came  into  existence  in  1817, 
under  the  conduct  of  Mr  Charles  M'Laren,  and,  for 
a  short  time,  of  Mr  J.  E.  M'Culloch,  the  political 
economist.  The  earUest  Scottish  provincial  news- 
paper was  the  Glasgow  Courant,  estabHshed  in  1715. 
The  Glasgow  Herald,  established  in  1803,  and  the 
Scotsman,  in  Edinburgh,  are  understood  to  have  the 
largest  circulation  among  Scottish  daily  newspapers. 
The  Aberdeen  Journal  was  founded  in  1746  by  Mr 
James  Chalmers ;  the  first  number  contained  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Culloden.  The  number  of 
newspapers  pubEshed  tin  Scotland  in  1843  was 
69 ;  it  is  now  154,  19  of  that  number  belonging  to 
Edinburgh.  A  few  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
Scotland  contain  articles  approaching  in  talent  to 
those  of  the  best  English  newspapers,  and  exercise 
considerable  political  influence,  at  least  in  matters 
relating  to  Scotland.  18  of  the  Scottish  papers  are 
regarded  Conservative,  91  Liberal,  14  Independent, 
and  the  rest  neutral  in  politics.  Of  the  whole  155, 
ten  only  are  daily  papers,  four  of  the  ten  being 
published  in  Edmburgh,  three  in  Glasgow,  two 
in  Dimdee,  and  one  in  Greenock.  The  price  of 
the  daily  papers  is  Id.,  that  of  the  weeklies  and 
bi-weeklies  varies  from  \d.  to  id. 

In  Ireland,  a  news-sheet,  called  Warranted  Tidings 
from  Ireland,  was  printed  during  the  rebellion  of 
1641  ;  but  the  first  Irish  newspaper,  properly  so 
called,  was  the  Dublin  Newsletter,  commenced  in 
1685.  Pu^s  Occurrences,  a  Dublin  daily  paper, 
originated  in  1700,  was  continued  for  half  a  century. 
It  was  foUosyed,  in  1728,  by  another  daily  paper, 
Faulkno's  Journal,  established  by  George  Faulk- 
ner, 'a  man  celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  weakness  of  his  head.'  The  oldest 
existing  DubHn  newspapers  are  Saunders'  (originally 
Esdaile's)  Newsletter,  begun  in  1744,  and  the  Eree- 
man's  Journal,  instituted  under  the  name  of  the 
Public  Begister  by  Dr  Lucas,  in  1755.  The  Limerick 
Chronicle,  the  oldest  Irish  provincial  paper,  dates 
from  1768.  Ireland  possessed  79  newspapers  in 
1843,  and  has  now  140.  Most  of  them  are  charac- 
terised by  an  energy  of  language,  and  a  strength  of 
political  bias,  unluiown  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  About  40  profess  Conservative, 
40  Liberal,  3  revolutionary,  and  11  independent 
views  in  politics ;  40  are  politically  neutral.  About 
12  are  avowed  supporters  of  Protestantism,  the  rest 
are  either  Koman  Catholic  or  neutral. 

Of  the  32  newspapers  belonging  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  the  Isle  of  Man  supports  2  Conservative, 
1  Liberal,  and  1  neutral  journal.  Jersey  has  6 
journals,  3  printed  in  French  and  3  in  English. 
3  are  Liberal,  a  fourth  Conservative,  and  a  fifth 
Liberal-Conservative.  Guernsey  has  an  official 
Gazette  printed  in  French,  which  is  Protestant  and 
Liberal,  besides  a  Liberal  and  a  Liberal-Conserva- 
tive paper. 

In  the  British  colonies,  newspapers  are  numerous, 
including  some  in  India,  printed  in  the  Bengalee 
and  other  native  languages.  Hieking's  Gazette,  the 
first  Anglo-Indian  newspaper,  appeared  at  Calcutta 
in  1781 ;  it  was  followed,  in  1784,  by  a  small  official 
sheet,  the  Calcutta  Gazette,  or  Oriental  Advertise): 
The  stfll  surviving  Bengal  Hurhwni  was  established 
in  1795.  In  the  earlier  times  of  Indian  newspapers, 
though  there  was  no  direct  censorship,  exemplary 
punishment  was  often  infiioted  on  the  authors  of 
offensive  paragraphs.  In  1794,  Mr  Ducane,  editor 
of  the  World,  was  transported  to  Europe  for  an 
inflammatory  address  to  the  army  which  ap;^ared 
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in  his  paper ;  and  a  similar  result  followed,  in  1798, 
to  another  editor,  who  made  some  severe  observa- 
tions on  the  official  conduct  of  a  local  magistrate.  A 
censorship,  established  by  Lord  Wellesley  in  1799, 
was  abolished  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  1818 ; 
but  a  licence,  revocable  at  pleasure,  was  required  to 
be  taken  out  by  every  printer  of  a  newspaper.  In 
1832,  the  Indian  press  consisted  of  6  European  and 
5  native  journals.  The  hcensing  system  was  done 
away  with  by  Lord  Metcalfe's  law  of  1835,  a  step 
disapproved  of  by  the  East  India  directors.  Lord 
Metcalfe's  law  remained  in  force  till  the  sepoy 
mutiny,  since  which  event  there  has  been  a  return 
to  the  system  of  licences.  In  1855,  from  55  to  60 
newspapers  were  published  in  the  native  languages 
of  India. — The  first  Australian  paper  was  the  Sydney 
Oazette,  founded  in  1803  by  George  Howe,  a  Creole 
of  St  Kitts.  Hobart  Town  had  its  journal  in  1804, 
and  in  1824  newspapers  began  to  multiply  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  The  principal  are  now  the 
Sydney  Herald,  the  Sydney  Monitor,  the  Argtis  of 
Melbourne,  and  the  South  Australian  Gazette.  The 
materials  for  printing  this  last-named  paper  were 
carried  out  by  the  original  South  Australian  colo- 
nists, the  first  number  having  been  previously 
printed  in  England.  A  similar  course  was  adopted 
by  the  first  New  Zealand  colony  in  18.39,  in  founding 
their  New  Zealand  Gazette  andA^eio  Zealand  Adver- 
tiser. Several  English  newspapers  are  published  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Tahiti  has,  since  1844, 
had  its  L'Oc^anie  Frangaise. 

France. — The  earliest  French  newspaper  is  said 
to  have  been  established  by  Thgophraste  Eenaudot, 
a  physician,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
The  first  number  of  ms  Gazette  appeared  in  1631. 
In  the  following  year,  through  interest  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  he  obtained  a  royal  privilege  for  his 
Gazette;  it  was  continued  weekly  up  to  1762,  and 
then  began  to  appear  twice  in  the  week,  and  to 
combine  advertisements  ^th  public  news.  Com- 
mercial intelligence  was  added  in  1765,  and  in  1792, 
theatrical  announcements.  In  1650  was  started 
the  Gazette  Burlesque,  a  journal  in  verse,  edited  by 
the  poet  Jean  Loret,  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  Chronique  Scandaleuse  of  Paris;  and  in  1672, 
the  Mercure  Galant,  a  political  and  literary  journal, 
which  afterwards  became  the  Mercure  de  France, 
and  was  continued  during  the  Revolution,  and 
down  to  1815.  The  first  French  daUy  newspaper 
was  the  Journal  de  Paris,  which  began  in  1777, 
and  was  discontinued  in  1819.  A  large  crop  of 
journals  sprang  into  being  with  the  Revolution, 
organs  respectively  of  Republicans,  Jacobins,  and 
Royalists,  but  most  of  them  had  a  very  brief  exist- 
ence. Under  the  first  Napoleon  the  freedom  of  the 
press  was  much  restricted.  By  one  of  his  earliest 
ordinances  as  First  Consul,,  all  the  newspapers  were 
suppressed  except  13,  and  under  the  Empire  the 
tolerated  journals  were  allowed  to  be  little  more 
than  echoes  of .  the  official  Monitewr.  From  the 
danger  which  attended  the  handling  of  political 
questions,  arose  the  practice  of  filling  a  large  portion 
of  the  sheet  with  the  '  Feuilleton,'  consisting  of  a 
sketch  or  tale  by  a  popular  writer,  which  has  ever 
since  been  a  characteristic  of  French  journaUsm. 
During  the  Restoration  period,  the  press  being  again 
less  fettered,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  newspapers.  In  1826,  there  were  127,  and 
in  1829,  307  newspapers  published  in  Paris.  The 
July  Revolution  at  first  added  still  further  to  their 
number ;  but  the  restrictive  measures  of  1834,  con- 
sisting in  the  imposition  of  a  stamp-duty,  and  of  an 
obligation  to  find  security  to  the  amount  of  24,000 
francs,  led  to  the  collapse  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  then  existing  journals.  The  Monitewr,  DSbats, 
and  'Presse  were  in  possession  of  the  government, 


and  for  a  time  also  the  OonstUutionnel,  and  every 
shade  of  politioal  opinion  had  its  recognised  organ. 
Emile  de  Girardin's  scheme  of  widening  the  circula- 
tion of  the  government  organ,  the  Presse,  by  bringing 
down  the  subscription  price  from  80  to  40  francs, 
had  the  result  of  reducing  the  price  of  the  opposition 
journals  also.  Cheap  newspapers  being  thus  estab- 
lished, it  soon  appeared  that  with  the  class  among 
whom  they  circulated  most  widely  the  feuUleton 
was  regarded  of  more  importance  than  the  political 
article,  and  it  thus  became  the  policy  of  the  jour- 
nalists to  pay  enormous  sums  to  the  cleverest 
noveUsts  of  the  day,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  their 
service.  100,000  francs  paid  by  Dr  VSron  of  the 
Gonstitutionnel  to  Buefene  Sue  for  his  Juif  Errant, 
turned  out  as  profitable  a  speculation  for  the  jour- 
nalist as  for  the  novelist. 

The  Revolution  of  1848,  like  the  revolutions  that 
had  gone  before  it,  gave  birth  to  a,  multitude  of 
short-Hved  journals.  General  Cavaignao  suppressed 
some,  and  extinguished  others,  by  a  return  to  the 
system  of  sureties.  Under  the  present  emperor  as 
president,  a  law  was  passed  obliging  the  author  of 
every  newspaper  article  to  affix  his  name  to  it.  In 
February  1852,  the  press  laws  were  incorporated 
with  increased  stringency  into  a  Dicret  organique 
sur  la  presse.  The  newspapers,  with  exception  of 
La  Presse,  have  risen  to  their  old  prices.  There  are 
now  14  daily  papers  published  in  Paris,  the  most 
important  being  the  Siicle,  Presse,  Gonstitutionnel, 
Patrie,  DSbats,  and  the  official  Moniteur.  The 
French  provincial  papers  are  destitute  of  all  weight, 
political  or  literary. 

Belgium. — In  the  Low  Countries  an  illustrated 
war  gazette,  called  the  Niewetijdinghe,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1605 ;  it  was  the  precursor  of  the  Gazette 
van  Antwerpen,  which  survived  tiU  1805.  During 
the  Spanish  and  Austrian  rule,  each  town  had  its 
privileged  newspaper,  but  the  press  was  consider- 
ably fettered  in  the  expression  of  political  opinion. 
Under  the  French  rule,  most  of  these  journals  dis- 
appeared or  sunk  into  insignificance.  The  Annates 
Politique  was  a  political  journal  of  considerable 
popularity  during  last  century.  Since  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830,  the  press  has  been  subject  to"  few 
restraints,  the  newspapers  have  been  numerous,  and 
some  few  of  them  well  conducted.  The  IndSpend- 
ance  Beige  has  a  large  circulation,  and  exercises 
considerable  political  influence.  It  is  the  property 
of  a  company  of  bankers,  and  is  conducted  by  a 
Frenchman  of  talent  and  Uberal  sentiments.  The 
Moniteur  Beige  was  instituted  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  ministry  in  1830.  The  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment is  now  the  Echo  du  Parlement ;  it  is  in  pohtics 
what  is  there  called  'anti-Catholic,'  that  is,  anti- 
ultramontane.  A  larger  circulation  is  enjoyed  by 
the  Journal  de  Bruxelles,  the  Emancipation,  and 
the  Ech^  Beige,  three  papers  in  the  interest  of  the 
parti  prStre,  and  supplied  abundantly  with  corres- 
pondence from  Rome.  The  National  is  a  republican 
journal,  bombastic  and  extravagant  in  character. 
The  Precurseur  dlAnvers,  and  the  Escaut  of  Ant- 
werp, have  also  a  considerable  circulation — the  latter 
is  at  once  ultramontane  and  ultra-democratic. 

Holland. — The  earlier  newspapers  of  Holland 
were  in  some  respects,  particularly  in  the  accuracy 
of  their  information,  in  advance  of  those  of  other 
countries,  but  gave  far  more  prominence  to  commer- 
cial than  to  political  intelligence.  They  all  bore 
the  name  of  Gourant  appfended  to  the  name  of  the 
town  where  they  were  published.  Though  subject 
to  no  censorship  since  1815,  it  was  not  till  1830 
that  they  began  to  comment  on  political  occur- 
rences. At  present  the  principal  Dutch  journals 
are  the  AUgemeene  HandelsUad  of  Amsterdam, 
the  Harlemsche   Oourami,  and  the  Journal  de  la 
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Haye  and  Staats  Courant — ^both  published  at  the 
Hague. 

Switzerland. — Switzerland  being  a  confederation 
of  states,  each  with  its  own  institutions,  the  Swiss 
newspapers  have  always  had  a  very  local  character; 
but  they' are  numerous,  and  some  of  those  belonging 
to  the  more  important  cantons,  particularly  Berne, 
Zurich,  Basle,  Aargau,  Geneva,  have  of  late  years 
greatly  improved  in  character. 

(?en?MK^.— Though  in  Germany  the  Relationen, 
above  alluded  to,  were  in  some  sort  the  precursors 
of  newspapers,  yet  no  serial  newspaper,  properly  so 
called,  seems  to  have  existed  till  1615.  Frankfurt 
was  the  first  town  that  possessed  its  journal ;  next 
followed  Fulda,  Hildesheim,  and  Herford.  The 
earliest  Leipzig  newspaper  was  instituted  in  1Q60. 
The  first  newspaper  with  a  stafi"  of  foreign  corres- 
pondents was  the  Haviburgsche  Correspondent ;  but 
no  German  newspaper  can  be  said  to  have  had  any 
political  weight  till  the  institution  of  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung,  foxmded  by  Gotta  in  1798,  which  still  takes 
rank  as  the  first  paper  in  Germany.  It  first  appeared 
at  Tubingen,  and  after  changing  its  place  of  publi- 
cation to  Stuttgart  and  Ulm,  eventually  removed 
to  Augsburg.  During  French  ascendancy,  the 
German  papers  were  little  more  than  echoes  of 
the  Parisian ;  but  a  number  of  journals  of  a  more 
national  character  sprung  up  during  the  war  of 
liberation.  The  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
after  1830,  led  to  the  imposition  by  the  diet  of 
restrictions  of  a  somewhat  severe  character  on  news- 
papers. The  multitudinous  journals  of  1848  vanished 
very  speedily ;  but  within  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  a  decided  advance  in  the  character,  literary 
and  political,  of  the  German  newspapers,  and  more 
freedom  of  discussion  has  latterly  been  allowed. 
The  advance  has  of  late  been  most  marked  in  the 
newspaper  press  of  Austria.  The  leading  papers  of 
Vienna,  the  Ost  Deutsche  Post,  Wiener  Zeitung,  and 
OesterreichscJie  Zeitung  are,  both  in  a  literary  and 
political  point  of  view,  greatly  improved.  In  Prussia 
the  Berliner  Privilegiste  Zeitung,  the  JSerlinsche 
NachricMen,  and  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  the  prin- 
cipal journal  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  are  conducted 
with  fair  ability.  The  Neue  PreussiscAe  Zeitung  of 
Berlin,  better  known  as  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  is  the 
most  important  organ  of  the  reactionary  party. 

Italy. — We  have  mentioned  the  early  Notizie 
Scritte  or  Gazettes  of  Venice.  The  news-sheets 
which  followed  them  were  in  disfavour  with  the  see 
of  Rome ;  and  a  memorable  bull  denouncing  them 
was  issued  by  Gregory  XIII.  Up  to  1847,  the 
newspapers  of  Italy  were  small,  politically  insigni- 
ficant, and  subject  to  a  strict  censorship.  With  the 
accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  a  flood  of  poUtical 
journals  made  their  appearance,  one  or  two  of  which 
only  were  conducted  with  any  approach  to  talent, 
and  few  lasted  above  a  year.  In  the  Sardinian 
dominions  there  continued  to  be  no  fewer  than  45 
political  papers  published  in  1852,  41  of  which 
were  printed  in  Italian  and  4  in  French.  Of  that 
number  a  great  many  soon  afterwards  collapsed.  The 
removal  of  the  former  restrictions  of  the  press  in 
other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  has  started  into 
life  a  number  of  newspapers.  Seventeen  political 
and  ten  partially  political  papers  are  now  published 
in  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  besides  31 
periodicals,  many  of  which  answer  more  or  less  to 
our  ideas  of  a  newspaper.  Few  of  these  newspapers 
are  as  yet  of  much  promise.  The  leaders  are  poor, 
no  great  social  or  commercial  questions  are  dis- 
cussed, and  each  journal  is  the  mere  advocate  of 
one  or  other  .of  the  political  parties.  The  best  of 
them,  on  the  whole,  is  the  Nazione  of  Florence, 
which  may  be  compared  to  some  of  the  second-rate 
French  papers.    Jj' Opinions  is  the  ministerial  organ, 
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L'Armonia  and  La  CiviUd,  Gattolica  belong  to  the 
'Neri'  and  'Codini,'  and  II  Diritto  and  VVnilob 
ItaViana  are  the  acknowledged  organs  of  the  Maz- 
zini  party.  Huihorous  newspapers,  after  the  model 
of  our  Punch,  are  abundant.  In  Rome,  the  prin- 
cipal newspaper  is  the  Giomale  di  Roma,  the  chief 
periodical  of  the  'Neri,'  small  in  size,  and  containing 
only  what  public  news  the  government  thinks  it 
prudent  to  circulate. 

Spain. — Sheets  called  Eelaciones,  giving  accounts 
of  important  occurrences,  used  to  appear  in  Spain 
at  irregular  intervals  in  the  17th  c,  occasionally  in 
the  form  of  romances ;  but  no  Spanish  newspaper, 
properly  so  called,  existed  tUl  last  century,  and  fifty 
years  ago  Madrid  possessed  but  one  journal.  The 
first  approach  to  political  journalism  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  Peninsular  War  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cortes.  The  gross  licence  with  which 
many  of  the  then  estabhshed  papers  were  conducted, 
led,  in  1824,  to  the  suppression  of  all  except  the 
Diario  and  Gageta  of  Madrid,  the  Ga^eta  de  Bayona, 
and  a  few  which  were  purely  commercial  or  scien- 
tific. At  present,  about  40  journals  are  published 
in  Madrid,  pohtically  and  in  every  other  respect 
very  unimportant ;  the  most  read  are  the  Bspana 
and  El  Glamor  Publico.  The  press  of  Portugal  is 
as  insignificant :  the  official  organ  is  the  Diario  do 
Govemo. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — The  earliest  Swedish  news- 
paper seems  to  have  been  the  Ordinarie  Post 
Tidende,  established  in  1643,  and  continued  till 
1680.  It  was  followed  by  the  Belationes  Curiosce  in 
Latin  (1682 — 1701).  Two  French  papers,  the  Gazette 
Frangaise  de  Stockholm  and  the  Mercure  de  Suede, 
existed  in  Sweden  in  the  second  half  of  last  centiuy, 
but  politically  the  newspaper  press  cannot  be  said 
to  have  had  any  influence  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Argus  by  Johanssen  in  1820.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  principal  journals  of  Sweden  were  the 
Fademeslandet,  the  organ  of  the  royalists,  and  the 
AftonUadet,  that  of  the  reformers.  The  latter,  on 
King  Oscar's  accession,  ceased  to  be  an  opposition 
journal.  The  official  paper  is  the  Post  och  Inrikes 
Tidningar.  Every  provincial  town  has  now  its 
journal,  and  there  are  about  114  newspapers  in  all 
published  in  Sweden.  Of  the  Norwegian  papers, 
the  oldest  is  the  Christiania  Intelligentssedler,  founded 
in  1763.  Den  Gonstitutionelle  is  the  government 
journal,  and  Den  Morgenblad  the  organ  of  the 
opposition. 

Denmark. — In  Denmark  journalism  is  still  more 
recent.  Up  to  1830  only  two  newspapers  were 
published  in  Copenhagen,  both  entirely  made  up  of 
extracts  from  foreign  journals.  Since  18.34,  there 
has  been  an  improvement  in  the  character,  and 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  Danish  journals. 
They  numbered  36  in  1849.  The  oldest  newspaper 
now  existing  in  Denmark  is  the  semi-ministerial 
Berlingske  Tidende,  founded  in  1749.  The  Fadre- 
landet  is  the  journal  of  the  Scandinavian  popular 
party. 

Russia. — The  earliest  newspapers  in  Russia  were 
published  under  the  personal  surveillance  of  Peter 
the  Great,  first  in  Moscow  and  afterwards  in  Peters- 
burg, to  report  the  progress  of  the  war  with  Sweden. 
Political  journalism,  properly  so  called,  has,  however, 
never  flourished  in  Russia,  and  has,  in  fact,  only 
been  allowed  in  important  political  crises — as  the 
French  invasion  of  1812,  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1830,  and  recently  during  the  Crimean  War,  when 
the  journalists  were  allowed  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity  in  defending  the  government  policy.  The 
largest  circulation  was  at  that  time  attained  by  the 
SjSwernaja  Ptsch'eta,  or  '  Northern  Bee,'  which  had 
its  f  euiUetou.  Generally  speaking,  the  Russian  news- 
papers occupy  themselves  with  scientific  and  literary 
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subjects  rather  than  public  or  political  news.  The 
Journal  de  St  Peterabourg,  in  French,  is  the  organ 
of  the  court,  and  has  considerable  circulation  out  of 
Kussia. 

Turkey. — The  first  newspaper  in  Turkey  was 
founded,  in  1796,  by  M.  Verminhao,  envoy-extra- 
ordinary of  the  French  government  to  the  court 
of  Selim  III.,  and  printed  in  French  at  Pera.  A 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Blaoque  established  at 
Smyrna,  in  1825,  the  Spectateur  de  L'Orient,  after- 
wards the  Courrier  de  Smyme,  which  had  consider- 
able political  influence  during  the  Greek  war.  The 
same  M.  Blaoque  afterwards  edited  the  official 
journal  of  the  Porte,  called  the  Moniteur  Ottoman, 
which  has,  since  1832,  been  reprinted  in  Turkish 
under  the  name  of  the  Ta^imi  Vaqdi.  The 
Taqutmi  was  tiU  lately  a  very  badly  printed  sheet, 
but  it  has  much  improved,  and  now  issues  weeldy 
instead  of  monthly,  sometimes  containing  very 
fair  Hterary  and  political  articles.  But  the  most 
important  Turkish  paper  is  the  Djeridei  Havadis, 
founded  in  1843  by  Mr  Alfred  Churchill,  an  EngHsh- 
man  born  in  Turkey,  who  is  stUl  its  conductor  and 
owner.  It  embraces  a  great  variety  of  matter,  a 
court  gazette,  official  appointments,  home  and  foreign 
news,  advertisements,  prices  of  stocks,  and  a  feuil- 
leton.  There  are  besides  in  Constantinople  two 
new  and  popular  papers,  called  the  Tergwman  Aliwdl, 
or  '  Interpreter  of  Events,'  published  three  times  a 
week,  and  the  Tas  veeri  Evldar,  or  '  Mirror  of 
Thoughts,'  published  twice  a  week.  The  latter  has 
a  scientific  and  literary  repute.  The  Turkish  papers 
have  no  leading  articles,  and  from  the  constitution 
of  political  society  in  Turkey,  there  can  be  no 
avowed  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  government. 
The  Turkish  capital  possesses  also  an  Armeno- 
Turkish  paper,  printed  in  the  Armenian  character ; 
an  Arabic,  and  an  Italian  paper ;  as  also  the  Com- 
merce de  Constantinople  and  Courrier  de  Constan- 
tinople in  French. 

Greece. — ^Various  newspapers  in  modern  Greek 
appeared  at  Paris  and  Vienna  before  Greece  obtained 
her  independence  ;  but  the  first  political  journal 
published  in  Greece  was  the  HeUenike  Salpigx, 
founded  in  1824,  and  soon  followed  by  the  Hellenika 
Chronika  and  HellSmhos  Telegraphos  in  Missolonghi, 
the  Philos  tou  nomou  at  Hydra,  the  Bphem^rides 
A  thenaikai  at  Athens,  and  the  official  Genike  epM- 
meristes  Hellados  published  at  NaupHa,  with  its 
opponent  the  Apollon,  which  afterwards  became  the 
Athena.  Most  of  these  papers  disappeared  in  1833 
on  the  system  of  sureties  being  introduced.  The 
Soter  was  established  as  the  government  organ  in 
1833.  From  fifty  to  sixty  newspapers  are  now 
published  in  Greece,  the  largest  number  in  Athens, 
and  several  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Greek  papers  make  no  endeavour  to  lead 
the  parties  in  the  state,  but  are  rather  distinguished 
by  a  blind  subserviency  to  their  passions  and 
extravagances. 

American  States. — ^In  America,  the  earliest  news- 
paper was  the  Boston  Newsletter,  founded  in  1704, 
insignificant  in  size  and  contents,  and  conducted  by 
John  Campbell,  the  postmaster  of  the  town.  A 
rival  to  it  appeared,  in  1719,  in  the  Boston  Gazette, 
'published  by  authority.'  The  Boston  Newsletter, 
however,  throve  in  spite  of  opposition.  With  the 
name  changed  to  the  Massachusetts  Gazette  and 
Boston  Newsletter,  it  was  the  support  of  the  British 
rule  against  the  desire  for  independence,  and  ceased 
to  appear  when  the  British  troops  evacuated  Boston. 
The  New  England  Courant,  established  in  1721, 
was  at  first  printed  by  James  Franklin,  and  after- 
wards edited  by  his  brother  the  famous  statesman. 
It  lasted  but  six  years,  but  a  subsequent  newspaper, 
entitled  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  was  started  by 
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Benjamin  Franklin  in  1729,  and  continued  weekly 
till  1765.  Ede's  Boston  Gazette,  begun  in  1755,  was 
for  a  long  time  the  chief  organ  of  the  popular  party, 
and  conducted  with  considerable  talent;  in  it 
appeared  John  Adams's  '  Letters  of  Novanglus.' 
The  Massachusetts  Spy  was  another  paper  of  note 
on  the  revolutionary  side.  After  being  temporarily 
removed  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  and  suspended 
for  a  couple  of  years,  it  was  resumed,  and  is  still  in 
existence.  At  the  revolution,  the  New  England 
colonies  possessed  13  newspapers ;  Pennsylvania,  8 ; 
New  York,  3 ;  and  the  middle  and  southern  colonies, 
10.  All  were  published  weekly.  In  1861,  there 
were  450  daUy  papers  in  the  union,  three  quarters 
of  them  being  in  the  non-slaveholding  states.  At 
present  there  are  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone 
72  daUy  papers  and  851  periodicals,  a,  few  of  which 
are  monthlies,  not  coming  under  the  denomination 
of  newspapers.  The  largest  circulation  is  enjoyed 
by  the  New  York  Herald,  a,  journal  generaUy  in 
possession  of  the  earliest  news  on  matters  of  finance 
and  trade,  but  which  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
have  risen  to  importance  by  a  system  of  personal 
abuse  and  blackmail.  Next  in  point  of  circulation 
is  the  Tribune,  the  leader  in  so-called  reforms, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  politics,  is, 
according  to  our  notions,  more  respectable.  The 
New  York  Times,  on  the  same  political  side,  is  con- 
sidered less  scrupulous.  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
a  democratic  (i.  e..  Conservative),  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, Puritan  paper,  and  the  Freeman's  Journal,  were 
noted  for  standing  firm  against  the  present  war 
(1864)  and  in  favour  of  state  rights,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  excluded  &om  the  maiU  and 
virtually  suppressed.  The  editor  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal  was  e  veiitually  imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafayette. 
The  new  school  of  Puritans  (the  party  represented 
by  the  Kev.  Mr  Beecher),  whose  characteristic  is  to 
intensify  all  popular  movements,  has  also  its  organ, 
the  Independent. 

All  the  other  numerous  journals  of  the  American 
States  are,  compared  with  those  of  New  York, 
accounted  provincial.  The  state  of  Illinois  has  453 
periodicals,  of  which  28  are  daily  newspapers. 
California  has  17  daily  and  87  weekly  papers. 
Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  with  a  population  of  23,000 
inhabitants,  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war, 
21  periodicals,  4  of  them  daily  papers ;  and  New 
Orleans,  with  a  population  of  170,000,  had  48  perio- 
dicals, including  8  daily  papers.  Each  county,  com- 
prising, on  an  average,  360  square  miles,  has  generaUy 
two  or  three  papers — one  being  republican,  another 
democratic,  and  if  there  is  a  third,  it  is  probably  the 
organ  of  some  religious  or  other  sect.  These  papers, 
sold  at  a  very  low  price,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
fiUed  Vidth  local  and  quack  advertisements.  The 
printer  is,  in  most  oases,  the  editor,  and  the 
viUage  lawyer  suppHes  leaders  seasoned  with  coarse 
and  personal  invective.  Some  of  them  have  been 
sucoessfuUy  started  with  no  larger  a,  capital  than 
£100  of  borrowed  money. 

There  is  an  immense  coUection  of  newspapers  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  belonged  in  part  to  the 
library  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  part  to  that  of  Dr 
Charles  Burney.  See  Andrews's  History  of  British 
Journalism,  London,  1859. 

NEWT,  or  EFT  [Triton),  a  genus  of  batrachians 
of  the  family  Salamandridoe,  more  aquatic  in  their 
habits  than  the  salamander,  to  which,  in  form  and 
characters,,  they  are  very  similar,  having  an  elon- 

fated  body  and  taU,  and  four  smaU  weak  limbs. 
he  tail  is  vertically  compressed,  and  a  crest  is 
often  developed  on  the  back  and  tail,  but  the  crest 
is  characteristic  of  the  males  in  the  breeding  season, 
and  the  taU  becomes  rounded  when  the  animals 
leave  the  water,  as  they  often  do/  particularly  in 
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the  latter  part  of  summer  or  in  autumn ;  which, 
along  with  other  variations  apparently  dependent 
on  circumstances,  have  caused  no  little  multiplica- 
tion of  specific  names.  The  most  abundant  British 
species  is  the  CoMMOif  N.,  or  Smooth  N.  (T.punc- 
tatus,  Lissotriton  punctaius,  or  LopJiinus  pwnctatus), 
which  is  from  3|  to  4  inches  long,  brownish  gray 
above,  yellowish  beneath,  spotted  with  black,  with 
a  soft,  smooth  skin,  and  two  bands  of  pores  on  the 
head ;  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  stagnant  pools  and 
ditches,  often  found  also  under  stones  and  in  other 
damp  situations.  The  Waety  N.  (T.  palustris,  or 
cristatus),  also  pretty  common,  ia  5  or  6  inches  in 
length,  blackish  brown  above  with  round  spots  of 
a  d&rker  tint,  bright  orange  or  orange-yellow  with 
black  spots  on  tie  under  parts,  the  sides  dotted 
with  white,  and  the  tail  often  exhibiting  a  white 
band,  the  skin  rough  or  warty,  and  with  many 
pores.  The  dorsal  and  caudal  crests  of  the  Warty  N. 
are  separate ;  those  of  the  Conmion  N.  are  united. 
Many  other  species  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  all  feed  on  animal  food,  of  which 
tadpoles  and  aquatic  insects  form  the  chief  portions. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants,  each  egg  separately,  twisting  or  folding  the  leaf 
with  their  feet  so  as  to  conceal  the  egg,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  viscous  substance,  so  that  the  leaf  is 
retained  in  this  form.  The  transformations  of  newts 
are  noticed,  and  illustrations  given,  in  the  article 
Batrachia,  They  very  frequently  change  their 
skin.  They  possess,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
power  of  reproducing  lost  members — a  limb,  a  tail, 
even  an  eye — in  every  respect  perfect.  Spallanzani, 
who  made  many  observations  on  this  subject,  found 
that  the  same  member  could  be  reproduced  a  num- 
ber of  times  successively.  Newts  are  also  capable 
of  surviving,  although  long  frozen  up  in  ice,  and 
return  to  activity  when  a  thaw  takes  place.  A 
strong  and  almost  universal  popular  prejxidice  exists 
against  them  as  most  noxious  animals,  although 
they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  venomous. 
They  have  recently,  however,  begun  to  be  more 
favourably  regarded  in  consequence  of  the  frequency 
of  aquaria,  of  which  they  are  interesting  inmates. 
— ^It  ia  a  curious  fact  that  Linnseus,  contrary  to  his 
usual  discriminating  penetration,  confounded  newts 
with  lizards,  which  they  resemble  merely  in  form, 
differing  widely  in  the  moat  important  characters. 
That  they  are  often  confounded  by  the  unacientific 
is  not  wonderful 

NEWTON,    Sir   Isaac,   the  most  remarkable 
mathematician  and  natural  philosopher  of  his  own  or 

Ejrhaps  of  any  other  age,  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe,  in 
incolnshire,  in  the  year  1642.  That  year,  remark- 
able in  English  hiatory  for  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  is 
doubly  remarkable  in  the  history  of  science  by  the 
birth  of  N.  and  the  death  of  Galileo.  The  circum- 
stances ynXh  which  the  pursuit  of  truth,  in  scientific 
matters,  was  at  this  time  surrounded  in  the  respec- 
tive countries  of  these  great  philosophers,  were  not 
more  different  than  the  characters  of  the  phUoaophers 
themaelves.  Galileo  died  a  prisoner,  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  Inquiaition,  'for  thinking,  in 
aatronomy,'  as  Milton  aaya,  'otherwiae  than  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought.' 
In  England,  it  had  become  the  practice,  and 
soon  became  the  fashion,  through  the  influence  of 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  to  discard  altogether  the 
dictates  of  autliority  in  matters  of  science.  The 
dispositions  of  the  two  philosophers  were  happily 
suited  to  the  situations  in  which  they  thus 
found  themselves.  Galileo's  was  a  mind  whose 
strength  and  determination  grew  by  the  opposition 
it  encountered.  The  disposition  of  N.,  on  the  other 
hand,  diflfident  of  the  value  and  interest  of  his  own 
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labours,  and  shrinking  from  the  encounter  of  even 
scientific  controversy,  might  have  allowed  his  most, 
remarkable  discoveries  to  remain  in  obscurity,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  constant  and  urgent  solicitation 
of  his  friends  that  they  should  be  published  to  the 
world. 

N.  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Grantham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
home,  at  Woolsthorpe.     On  the  5th  of  June  1661, 
he  lefi  home  for  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted, 
as  subaizar  at  Trinity  CoUege.     On  the  8th  of  July- 
following,  he  matriculated  as  sizar  of  the   same 
college.      He   immediately  applied  himself  to  the 
mathematical  studies  of  the  place,  and  within  a  very 
few  years  must  have  not  only  made  himself  master 
of  most  of  the  works  of  any  value  on  such  subjects 
then  existing,  but  had  also  begun  to  make  some 
progress  in  the  methods  for  extending  the  science. 
In  the  year  1665,  he  committed  to  writing  his  first 
discovery  on  fluxions ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  same 
year,  the  fall  of  an  apple,  as  he  sat  in  his  garden  at 
Woolsthorpe,  suggested  the  most  magnificent  of  his. 
subsequent  discoveries — the  law  of  universal  gravita- 
tion.   On  his  first  attempt,  however,  by  means  of  the 
law  so  suggested  to  hia  mind,  to  explain  the  lunar 
and  planetary  motions,  he  employed  an  estimate 
then  in  use  of  the  radius  of  the  earth,  which  was 
so  erroneous  as  to  produce  a,  discrepancy  between 
the   real  force   of  gravity  and   that  required  by 
theory  to  explain  the  motions,  corresponding  to  the 
respective  figures  16'1  and  13'9.     He  accordingly 
abandoned  the  hypothesis  for  other  studies.     These 
other  pursuits   to  which  he  thus  betook  himself, 
consisted  chiefly  of  investigations  into  the  nature 
of  light,  and  the  construction  of  telescopes.     By 
a  variety  of  ingenious  and  interesting  experiments 
upon    sunlight   refracted   through    a   prism  in  a 
darkened  apartment,  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  rays  of  light  which  differ  in  colour,  differ  also 
in  refrangibility.      This  discovery  enabled  him  to. 
explain  an  imperfection  of  the  telescope,  which  had 
not  tDl  then  been  accounted  for.     The  indistinct- 
ness of  the  image  formed  by  the  object-glass  was. 
not  necessarily  due  to  any  imperfection  of  its  form, 
but  to  the  fact  of  the  different  coloured  rays  of  U^t 
being  brought  to  a  focus  at  different  distances.    He 
concluded  rightly  that   it  was  impossible  for   an 
object-glass  consisting  of  a  single  lens  to  produce  a. 
distinct  image.    He  went  further,  and  too  hastily 
concluding,   from    a  single   experiment,   thit    the 
dispersive  power  of  different  substances  was  pro- 
portional to  their  refractive  power,  he  pronounced 
it  impossible  to  produce  a  perfect  image  by  a  com- 
bination of  lenses.      This  conclusion — since  proved 
erroneous   by   the    discovery    of    the    achromatic 
telescope  by  Mr  Chester  More  Hall,  of  More  HaU,  in 
Eaaex,  about  1729,  and  afterwards,  independently, 
by  Mr  DoUond  in  1751— turned  N.'s  attention  to 
the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes  j  and  the 
form  devised  by  him  ia  the  one  which,  at  later 
periods,  reached  such   perfection  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Herschel  and  Lord  RoSse. 

It  was  on  the  11th  January  1671  that  N.  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  having 
become  known  to  that  body  from  his  reflecting 
telescopes.  At  what  period  he  resumed  hia  cal- 
culations about  gravitation,  employing  the  more 
correct  measure  of  the  earth  obtained  by  Picard 
in  1670,  does  not  clearly  appear;  but  it  was  in 
the  year  1684  that  it  became  known  to  HaUey 
that  he  waa  in  poasession  of  the  whole  theory  and 
its  demonstration.  It  waa  on  the  urgent  aolicita- 
tion  of  HaUey  that  he  was  induced  to  commit 
to  a  systematic  treatise  these  principles  and  their 
demonstrations.  The  principal  results  of  hia  dis- 
coveries were  set  down  in  a  treatise  called  Be  Motit 
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Oorporum,  and  -were  afterwards  more  completely 
unfolded  in  the  great  work  entitled  PMlosopMce 
Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica,  which  was  finally- 
published  about  midsummer  1687. 

Shortly  before  the  Prindpia  was  given  to  the 
pubUo,  N.  had  been  called  to  take  an  active  part 
in  defending  the  rights  of  the  university  agamst 
the  illegal  encroachments  of  James  II.     The  con- 
spicuous part  which  he  had  taken  on  that  occasion 
procured  him  a  seat  in  the  Convention  Parliament, 
in  which  he  ssjt  from  January  1689  to  its  dissolution 
in  1690.    In  1696,  he  was  appointed  Wardeii  of  the 
Mint,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  Office  of 
Master  of  the  Mint  in  1699,  an  office  which  he  held 
tiU  the  end  of  his  life.     He  again  took  a  seat  in 
parliament,  in  the  year  1701,  as  the  representative 
of   his  university.      Thus   engaged  in  the  pubUo 
service,  he  had  little  time  left  for  mere  scientific 
studies — pursuits  which  he  always  held  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  public  duties  in  which  he  was 
engaged.    In  the  interval  of  publio  duty,  however, 
N.  shewed  that  he  still  retained  the  scientific  power 
by  which  his  great  discoveries   had  been  made. 
This  was  shewn  in  his  solution  of  two  celebrated 
problems  proposed,  in  June  1696,  by  John  Bernouilli, 
as  a  challenge  to  the  mathematicians  of  Europe.    A 
similar  mathematical  feat  is  recorded  of  him  so  late 
as  1716,  in  solving  a  problem  proposed  by  Leibnitz, 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  feeling  the 
pulse  of  the  English  analysts.    When  in  parliament, 
N.  recommended  the  pubKo  encouragement  of  the 
invention  of  a  method  for  determining  the  longitude 
— ^the  first  reward  in  consequence  being  gained  by 
John  Harrison  for  his  chronometer.    He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Eoyal  Society  from  1703  till  his  death, 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  being  each  year  re- 
elected.   In  this  position,  and  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  he  had  much 
in  his  power  towards  the  advancement  of  science ; 
and   one   of    his   most   important    works    during 
this  time  was  the  superintendence  of  the  pubUoa- 
tlon  of  Flamsteed's  Oreenwicli  Observations — a  task, 
however,  not  accomplished  without  much  contro- 
versy and  some  bitterness  between  himself   and 
that  astronomer.    The  controversy  between  N.  and 
Leibnitz,  as  to  priority  of  discovery  of  the  differential 
calculus,  or   the  method  of   fluxions,  was   raised 
rather  through  the  partisanship  of  jealous  friends, 
than  through  the  anxiety  of  the  philosophers  them- 
selves, who  were,  however,  induced  to  enter  into  and 
carry  on  the  dispute  with  some  degree  of  bitterness 
and   mutual   recrimination.      The  verdict'  of   the 
impartial  historian  of  science  must  be,  that  the 
methods  were  invented  quite  independently,  and 
that,  although  N.  was  the  first  inventor,  a  greater 
debt  is  owing  by  later  analysts  to  Leibnitz,  on 
account  of  the  superior  faoihty  and  completeness 
of  his  method.    The  details  of  these  controversies, 
with  all  other  information  of  the  life  of  this  pMr  I  r 
osopher,  will  be  found  admirably  collected  in  the 
Life,  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  who  writes  with  not  only 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  N.'s  works,  but  in 
the  possession  of  all  the  materials  collected  in  the 
hands  of  his  family.    N.  died  on  20th  March  1727, 
and  his  remains  received  a  resting-place  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  1731.    A  magnificent  full-length 
statue  of  the  philosopher,  executed  by  KoubiUiac, 
was  erected  in  1755  in  the  antechapel  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    This  work  was  assisted  by  a 
cast  of  the  face  taken  after  death,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  university  library  at  Cambridge.    In  1699, 
N.    had   been  elected  a  foreign  associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  In  1703,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Anne.    Among 
the  best  editions  of  N.'a  principal  works  are  the 


quarto  edition  of  the  Optica  (Loud.  1704),  and 
the  quarto  edition  of  the  Prindpia,  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1713. 

NEWTON,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  of  the 
18th  u.,  was  born  at  Lichfield,  January  1,  1704. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  after- 
wards at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1730,  in  which  year  also  he 
was  ordaiaed  priest.  After  holding  several  minor 
preferments,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bristol  in  1761, 
and  died  14th  of  February  1782.  Without  any 
remarkable  merit,  N.  has,  one  cannot  well  say  how, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  in  literary  history. 
His  two  productions,  whose  fortunes  have  surpassed 
their  deserts,  are  an  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  (2  vols.  1749),  with  a  memoir  of  the  poet,  and 
critical  and  explanatory  notes ;  and  Dissertations 
on  the  Prophedes  (3  vols.  1754—1758).  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  occasional  sermons,  and  a  host  of 
scriptural  dissertations,  the  theology  of  which  is 
reckoned  not  always  '  orthodox.' 

NEWTON,  a  township  in  Massachusetts,  United 
States  of  America,  on  Charles  River,  eight  miles 
west  of  Boston.  It  contains  two  villages,  Upper 
Palis  and  Lower  PaUs,  with  five  paper-mills,  a 
cotton  factory,  a  Baptist  theological  seminary,  and 
12  churches.    Pop.  (1860)  8382. 

NEW'TON-A'BBOT,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  beautifully  situatea  in  a 
vale  on  the  river  Lemon,  15  miles  south-south-west 
of  Exeter.  The  portion  of  the  town  called  Newton- 
Bushel  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  stream.  It  has 
been  undergoing  considerable  improvements  within 
repent  years.  William  of  Orange,  after  landing  at 
Torbay,  in  1688,  made  his  first  publio  declaration 
here.    Pop.  (1861)  5221. 

NEW'TON-IN-MA'KBEFIELD,  a  thriving 
manufacturing  and  market  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  16  miles  west  of  Manchester,  on  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway.  Two  large 
iron  foundries,  as  weU  as  printing,  paper  and  sugar 
works,  an'  oil-distillery,  and  a  brick,  tile,  and  pot 
manufactory  are  in  full  operation.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful lake  in  the  town,  called  Newton  Mere,  which 
is  covered  during  the  summer  months  with  the 
pleasure-boats  of  the  townspeople.  Horse-races  are 
held  here  in  June,  and  horse  and  cattle  fairs  in  May 
and  August  annually.  The  election  of  M.P.'s  for 
South  Lancashire  takes  place  in  Newton.  Cotton  and 
flour  mills,  iron  foundries  and  glass-works  are  in 
operation ;  and  bricks  are  made.    Pop.  (1861)  5909. 

NEWTON-UPON-AYR,  a  burgh  of  barony 
and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Ayr,  and  united  with  the 
town  of  that  name  by  three  bridges.  See  Aye. 
Pop.  of  burgh,  4807.  N.  has  ship-building  docks, 
roperies,  and  iron  and  brass  foundries.  It  exports 
100,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

NEWTON'S  RINGS.  In  hisi  investigations  of 
the  colours  produced  by  thin  plates  of  any  material, 
solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  hit  upon 
the  following  mode  of  exhibiting  the  colours  pro- 
duced by  a  film  of  air.  He  took  two  lenses,  one 
convexo-plane,  its  convex  side  having  a  radius  of 
14  feet,  the  other  equi-convex,  with  the  radii  of  its 
surfaces  50  feet,  and  laid  the  first  with  its  plane 
surface  downwards  on  the  top  of  the  second,  thus 
producing  a  thin  film  of  air  between  the  lenses;  the 
film  being  thinnest  near  the  centre,  and  becoming 
gradually  thicker  outwards.  On  slowly  pressing 
the  upper  lens  against  the  imder  one,  a  number 
of  concentric  coloured  rings,  having  the, point  of 
contact  of  the  lenses  for  their  centre,  appeared,  and 
increased  in  size  when  the  pressure  was  increased. 
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These  rings,  or  more  properly  systems  of  rings,  are 
seven  in  number,  and  each  of  them  is  composed 
of  a  number  (ranging  from  eight  in  the  first  or 
smallest  ring,  to  two  in  the  outermost)  of  rings  of 
different  colours,  the  colours,  though  different  in 
each  of  the  systems  of  rings,  preserving  the  same 
arrangement  as  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  of 
which  they  seem  to  be  modifications ;  thus,  in  the 
second  ring  the  inside  colour  is  violet,  and  the 
outside  scarlet  red.  The  colours  are  very  distinct 
in  the  first  three  systems  of  rings,  but  become 
gradually  confused  and  duU  towards  the  outside, 
till  they  almost  fade  away  in  the  seventh  system. 
The  centre  is  deep  black.  The  thickness  of  the 
air-film  at  the  centre  is  about  half  a  millionth  of 
an  inch,  and  increases  gradually  to  nearly  Tjo!inrir 
of  an  inch,  when  the  colours  disappear. 

NEW'TOWW,  a  modern  mamifactm-ing  town 
of  North  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  8 
miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  on  the  Montgomery 
Canal,  which  connects  it  with  the  inland  naviga- 
tion of  the  country.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  flannel 
manufactures  of  the  county.  It  has  40  factories, 
employing  in  aU  960  men.    Pop.  (1861)  5916. 

NEWTOWNARDS,  a  market  town  of  the 
coimty  Down,  Ireland,  12  miles  east  from  Belfast 
by  railway.  Pop.  (1861)  9521,  of  whom  5855  are 
Presbyterians,  1765  Protestants  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  1139  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rest 
Protestants  of  various  denominations.  It  is  a  neat 
and  well-built  town,  of  considerable  trade,  and 
with  extensive  muslin,  flax  spinning,  and  weaving 
factories.  Since  the  Union,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
parliamentary  borough.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are 
administered  by  commissioners. 

NEW'TOWN-LIMAVA'DY  (Ir.  Ldm-a-madha, 
'  The  Dog's  Leap '),  a  market  town  of  the  county 
-of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  16  miles  east-north- 
east of  the  town  of  Londonderry.  Pop.,  in  1861,  2734, 
of  whom  931  are  Presbyterians,  873  Catholics,  803 
Protestants  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  rest 
Protestants  of  other  deuomiuations.  N.-L.,  in  the 
period  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  English 
rule,  was  the  seat  of  the  powerful  sept  of  the 
O'Cahans,  or  O'Kanes ;  and  during  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  owing  to  its  importance  as  a  native 
stronghold,  and  its  many  historical  associations,  it 
was  the  scene  of  more  than  one  struggle  between 
the  followers  of  James  II.  and  those  of  Wniiam. 
Its  chief  importance  at  present  is  as  a  centre  of  the 
flax  trade,  once  the  staple  of  that  district,  and  again 
rising  in  importance. 

NEXT  FRIEND  is,  in  English  Law,  the  name 
given  to  the  person  in  whose  name,  or  rather  by 
whose  agency,  an  infant — i.  e.,  a  person  under  the 
age  of  21 — sues  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity. 
The  object  is  chiefly  to  have  some  party  responsible 
for  costs  in  case  the  infant  fails  in  the  action.  In 
practice,  the  father,  if  alive,  is  usually  the  next 
friend,  but  any  substantial  person  may  be  so.  In 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  married  woman  sues  or 
appears  by  the  intervention  of  a  next  friend,  where 
she  is  personally  interested. 

NEY,  Michel,  a  celebrated  marshal  of  the 
first  French  empire,  was  the  son  of  a  cooper, 
and  was  born  at  Saarlouis,  10th  January  1769. 
He  was  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  a  hussar 
regiment  when  the  Revolution  began,  and  after- 
wards rapidly  rose  to  high  military  rank.  For  the 
capture  of  Mannheim  by  a  coup  de  main,  he  was 
made  a  general  of  division  in  1799.  He  was 
interim  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  for 
a  short  time,  during  which  he  frustrated  by  a  bold 
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diversion  an  important  movement  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  against  Massena  and  the  army  of  Switzer- 
land. After  the  peace  of  Lungville,  Bonaparte, 
anxious  to  win  N.,  with  other  republicans,  to  his 
party,  brought  about  his  marriage  with  a  young 
friend  of  Hortense  Beauharnais,  and  appointed  him 
inspector-general  of  cavalry.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  empire,  he  was  made  a  marshal.  In  1805, 
he  stormed  the  intrenchments  of  Elchingen,  and 
was  created  Duke  of  Elchingen.  He  afterwards 
rendered  important  services  in  the  Tyrol ;  contri- 
buted much  to  the  French  successes  of  1806  and 
1807 ;  and  served  in  Spain  with  great  ability  in  1808 
and  1809,  tiU  he  was  dismissed  by  Massena,  the 
commander-in-chief,  on  a  dispute  about  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  Chagrined  by  this,  and  dissatisfied 
with  Napoleon's  despotism,  he  remained  for  some 
time  inactive;  but  in  1812  received  the  command 
of  the  third  corps  cCarmSe,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  Smolensk  and  the  Moskwa,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  created  Prince  of  the 
Moskwa.  He  also  displayed  great  abilities  in  the 
French  retreat.  He  had  a  principal  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  but  after  the  capture 
of  Paris,  he  urged  the  emperor  to  abdicate,  and 
submitted  to  Louis  XVIII.,  who  loaded  him  with 
favours.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  N. 
assured  the  king  of  his  fidelity,  and  was  sent  againsf 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  4000  men ;  but  finding  the 
emperor  to  be  received  with  general  enthusiasm, 
and  his  own  soldiers  to  be  favourable  to  his  cause, 
N.  went  over  to  his  side.  In  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
he  commanded  the  centre,  and  had  five  horses  shot 
under  him.  After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  family  to  retire  to 
Switzerland ;  but  a  costly  Egyptian  sabre,  the  gift 
of  Napoleon,  led  to  his  being  suspected  by  an 
official,  and  arrested.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
for  high  treason,  and  was  shot  in  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg  on  7th  December  1815.  He  left 
three  sons,  who  published  his  MSmoires  (2  vols. 
Par.  1833). 

N'GA'MI,  Lakb.  The  existence  of  lakes  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  was  vaguely  known  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Herodotus ;  land  the  earliest  modem 
maps,  shew  at  least  half-a-dozen  large  and  small,  one 
of  which  is  about  the  size,  and  very  nearly  in  the 
position  of  that  shallow  reservoir  of  surface  drainage 
which  was  discovered,  or  at  least  first  visited  by  a 
European  in  1849,  when  Dr  Livingstone  and  Mr 
Oswell,  who  were  aware  of  its  existence  from  native 
report,  reached  its  shores  by  a  circuitous  route  from 
the  Cape  Colony.  Although  since  ascertained  to 
be  of  little  importance  in  the  physical  geography  of 
these  regions.  Lake  N.  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  larger  inland  seas 
of  Nyassa,  Victoria  Nyauza,  and  Taryanaka.  It  is 
situated  between  the  20th  and  21st  parallels  of  S. 
lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  22°  10'  and  23°  30' 
E.  long.,  at  a  height  of  about  2500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  connected  by  a  series 
of  sluggish  anastomosing  streams  with  the  river- 
system  of  the  Zambezi;  its  extent  as  well  as 
depth  varies  with  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  country 
to  the  north  of  it,  but  its  average  size  may  be 
taken  at  70  miles  long,  by  a  breadth  of  20  and 
a  depth  varying  from  3  to  28  feet.  In  1853, 
Lake  N.  was  reached  from  the  west  coast  near 
Walfish  Bay  by  the  traveller  Andersson,  and  there 
is  now  a  well-beaten  route  for  traders  between  these 
two  places,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ivory  and 
ostrich  feathers  are  annually  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lake.  The  principal  character- 
istics of  the  region  are  rivers,  with  very  sluggish 
oiurent,  and  often  flowing  in  different  directions  to 
and  from  the  lake,  large  salt-pans  and  extensive 
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dry  flats,  covered  with  denae  bush,  the  haunt  of 
el^hants  and  other  large  animals. 

In  1855,  the  well-known  sportsman  and  traveller, 
P.  Green,  ascended  the  River  Tonka,  which  flows 
into  the  north-west  angle  of  Lake  N.,  as  far 
north  as  the  town  of  Lebehe,  in  18°  11'  lat.,  and  then 
supposed  that  a  conununication  existed  with  the 
waters  of  Cuanene,  a  river  of  the  west  coast.  If 
such  is  the  case,  it  would  be  a  curious  phenomenon 
in  physical  geography,  communicating,  as  we  know 
Lake  N.  also  does,  with  the  Zambezi,  a  river  of  the 
east  coast. 

NIA'GAEA,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
flows  from  Lake  Erie  northwards  into  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  about  36  miles  in  length,  and  its  descent  from 
the  level  of  the  one  lake  to  that  of  the  other  is  about 
334  feet.  On  issuing  from  Lake  Erie,  it  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad;  but  as  it  flows  on,  it 
becomes  several  miles  wide,  making  room  for  a 
number  of  islands,  the  largest  of  which.  Grand 
Island,  is  12  miles  long,  and  from  2  to  7  broad. 
At  the  foot  of  Grand  Island,  which  reaches  within 
11  mile  of  the  Falls  of  N.,  the  river  is  contracted 
to  a  breadth  of  i\  miles,  and  grows  narrower  as  it 
proceeds.  By  this,  and  by  the  descent  in  the 
channel,  which  is  about  60  feet  in  the  mUe  above 
the  Falls,  are  produced  the  swift  currents  known  as 
the  Sapids,  iu  which  the  river,  notwithstanding  its 
great  depth,  is  perpetually  white  with  foam.  At 
the  Falls,  which  are  22  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  the 
river  is  divided  by  an  island  containing  about  75 
acres,  called  Goat  Islaoad ;  but  in  consequence  of  a 
bend  in  the  channel,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
water  is  sent  down  by  the  Canadian  side.  On  this 
side,  therefore,  is  the  grander  cataract  which  has 
been  named  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  but  no  longer 
bears  the  name  appropriately,  as  the  precipice  has 
been  worn  from  a  curved  into  a  somewhat  angular 
shape.  This  process  of  wearing  away  goes  on  grad- 
ually still,  a  laige  projection  on  the  Canadian  bank, 
known  as  the  Table  Rook,  having  partly  fallen  off 
in  1863.  The  Horseshoe  Fall  is  above  600  yards 
in  breadth,  and  about  154  feet  in  height.  The 
water  is  so  deep  that  it  retains  its  green  colour 
for  some  distance  below  the  brow  of  the  precipice ; 
and  it  rushes  over  with  such  force,  that  it  is  thrown 
about  50  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  One  may 
thus,  having  donned  an  oil-skin  dress,  enter  two  or 
three  yards  behind  the  curved  sheet  of  water ;  but 
the  spray  is  so  blinding,  the  din  so  deafening,  and 
the  current  of  air  so  strong,  that  it  requires  a  toler- 
ably calm  nerve  and  firm  foot.  The  separation 
caused  by  Goat  Island  leaves  a  large  wall  of  rock 
between  the  Canadian  and  American  Palls,  the 
latter  being  again  divided  by  an  islet  at  a  short 
distance  from  Goat  Island.  ■  This  fall  is  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  higher  than  the  Horseshoe,  but  only 
about  220  yards  broad.  A  little  above  the  Fall,  the 
channel  is  divided  by  Bath  Island,  which  is  con- 
nected by  bridges  with  Goat  Island  and  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  A  small  tower,  approached  from  Goat 
Island,  has  been  built  on  a  rock  over  the  brow  of 
the  Horseshoe  Fall ;  and  from  this  the  finest  view 
on  the  American  side  may  be  obtained,  the  Table 
Rock  on  the  Canadian  side  giving  the  completest 
view  of  the  entire  cataract.  The  Falls  can  also  be 
seen  from  below  on  both  sides,  and  every  facility  is 
given  for  viewing  them  from  aU  the  best  points, 
while  magnificent  hotels,  Canadian  and  American, 
offer  their  inducements  to  the  tourist  to  stay  till  he 
has  received  the  full  influence  of  the  scenery.  The 
river  is  crossed  about  200  or  300  yards  below  the 
Falls,  where  it  is  1200  yards  broad.  The  current  is 
lessened  for  about  a  mile,  but  increases  again  as  the 
channel  becomes  narrower  and  the  descent  OTeater. 
Between  three  and  four  miles  below  the  Falls,  a 


stratum  of  rock  runs  across  the  direct  course  of  the 
river,  whidi,  after  forming  a  vast  circular  basin, 
with  an  impassable  whirlpool,  is  forced  away  at 
right  angles  to  its  old  channel.  The  celebrated  wire 
suspension-bridge  for  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
with  a  road  beneath  for  vehicles  and  foot-passengers, 
crosses  the  river  IJ  mile  below  the  Fall ;  it  is  800 
feet  long,  40  broad,  and  200  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

NIAGARA,  chief  town  of  Lincoln  County,  Canada 
West,  is  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Niagara,  and  is  distant  by  water  from 
Toronto  36  miles.  Burned  down  in  December  1813 
by  the  American  General  M'Clure  on  his  retreat,  it 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  promised  to  be  a  flour- 
ishing town  ;  but  its  trade  has  fallen  off  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  its  population,  which  was  once 
much  larger,  had  decreased  iu  1861  to  2070. 

NIA'S,  an  important  island  belonging  to  Holland, 
Ues  to  the  west  of  Sumatra,  in  0°  18'  54"— 1°  35'  N. 
lat.,  and  97° — 98°  E.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
1575  square  miles.  In  1857,  when  the  Dutch  took 
complete  possession  of  the  island,  the  population  was 
reckoned  at  170,000.  There  are  several  places  where 
ships  can  anchor  and  take  in  provisions,  water,  &c. 
On  the  east  coast  is  the  village  Nias,  and  on  the  west, 
Silorongang.  Little  islands  and  coral  reefs  lie  here 
and  there  on  the  coast,  which  in  some  places  is 
steep,  while  mountain-chains  run  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west.  There  is  a  greater  breadth 
of  excellent  farming-grounds  than  the  popula- 
tion, reduced  by  interuS  wars  and  the  exportation 
of  slaves,  can  properly  cultivate.  They  grow  rice, 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  tobacco,  sugar-canes,  &c.,  and 
annually  about  110,000  lbs.  of  pepper.  Cattle  and 
horses  have  been  imported,  and  they  pay  great 
attention  to  the  raising  of  pigs  and  fowls.  Formerly, 
about  500  Niassers  were  carried  away  annually  as 
slaves  to  Batavia  and  other  places,  and  though  this 
traffic  has  been  in  a  great  measuite  suppressed,  it  is 
stiU  to  some  extent  carried  on. 

The  Niassers  are  of  the  Malay  race,  but  fairer 
than  the  Malays  usuaUy  are.  They  are  gentle, 
sober,  and  peaceful,  remarkably  ingenious  in  handi- 
craft, ornamenting  their  houses  with  wood-carvings, 
forging  arms,  &o.  The  women  labour  in  the  fields,  the 
children  weave  mats,  while  the  men  look  after  the 
live-stock,  and  hunt  the  deer  and  wild  swine.  They 
worship  a  superior  deity,  and  fear  a  powerful  one, 
who  pursues  them  if  they  do  evil.  Polygamy  is 
permitted,  but  is  rare.  The  gift  to  the  bride's 
family  is  from  60  to  500  dollars.  Divorce  is  not 
allowed,  and  adultery  is  punished  by  the  death  of 
both  parties.  Dead  bodies  are  placed  in  coffins 
above  the  ground,  and  creepers  and  flowering  shrubs 
planted,  iwiich  speedily  grow  up  and  cover  them. 
Trade  is  on  the  increase. — See  Malayan  Miscellanies, 
vol.  ii. ;  Set  Eiland  Nias,  door  H.  J.  Domis ; 
Crawford's  Descriptive  Dictionary  (London,  1856) ; 
Tydschrift  voor  Ned.  IndiS,  1854,  1860,  &c. 

NIBBY,  Antonio,  a  Roman  archaeologist  of  high 
celebrity,  was  born  in  1792.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Winckelmann, 
made  an  elaborately  minute  investigation  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity  their  special  study.  The  first 
work  that  made  him  known  was  his  translation  of 
Pansanius,  with  antiquarian  and  critical  notes.  In 
1820,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Archaeology  in 
the  University  of  Rome.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
his  edition  of  Nardini's  Eoina  Antica;  and  in  1837 — 
1838,  his  learned  and  admirable  Analisi  Storicotopo- 
grafico-antiquaria  della  carta  de  Contomi  di  Roma, 
to  which  was  added  (1838 — 1840)  a  description  of  the 
city  of  Rome  itself.  Among  his  other  writings, 
may  be  mentioned  his  Le  Mura  di  Soina  disegnate 
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da  W.  Gell,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  treatises 
on  tbe  form  and  arrangement  of  tbe  earliest  Chris- 
tian cliurohes,  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  the  Temple 
of  Fortuna  at  PrSeneste,  the  graves  of  the  Horatii 
and  the  Curiatii,  &c.    N.  died  29th  December  1839. 
NrBBLUHrGENLIED,     or    'Nihelunge    Not,' 
as    the  Tvords   are  written  in  the    oldest   manu- 
scripts, is  one  of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  the 
genuine  epic  of  Germany  belonging  to  the  middle 
ages.      There  exist  twenty  more  or   less  perfect 
manuscript  copies  of  this  curious  poem,  the  earliest 
of  which  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c, 
from  which  period  tiE  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  it 
enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity  among  Germans  of 
aU  classes.     Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  author 
or  authors  of  the  work  beyond  the  fact,  that  it  was 
put  into  its  present  form  by  a  wandering  minstrel  in 
Austria  about  or  prior  to  the  year  1210,  which  is 
the   date    of    the    oldest    accredited   manuscript. 
According  to  W.  Grimm  and  Lachmann's  critical 
analysis  of  the  poem,  it  is  in  itself  a  compilation  of 
pre-existing  songs  and  rhapsodies,  strung  together 
into  one  whole  upon  a  plan  remarkable  for  its  grand 
simplicity,  although  less   skill  is  shewn   in  some 
instances  in  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts 
are  connected.     In  the  more  authentic  manuscripts 
the  poem  consists  of  only  twenty  parts,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that   the  latter  portions   of  the  epic, 
which  are  given  only  in  some  of  the  texts,  as  that  of 
St  Gall,  are  the  composition   of  later  compilers. 
The  epic  cycle  embraced  in  the  N.  may  be  more 
specially  regarded  as  the  fusion  of  the  history  of 
the    mythical   people,    called   in   the    poem    the 
Nibelungen,  with  five  leading  groups   of   myths, 
in    which    are    incorporated    the    adventures    of 
some  of  the  most  universally  popular  personages 
belonging  to  the  semi-historic  myths  of  medieval 
German    folk-lore,    as,    for    instance,    the    hero 
Siegfried  with  his  mantle  of  invisibility,  and  the 
lovely  Icelandic  heroine  Brunhilt;  King  Giinther 
of  Burgundy,  and  his  fair  sister,  Kriemhilt,  the  wife 
of  Sie^ried ;  Haco  of  Norway,  Dietrich  (Theodorio 
the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths)  of  Berne  (Verona), 
and  Etzel  (AtBla),  king  of  the  Huns.   The  loves  and 
feuds,  and  the  stormy  lives  and  violent  deaths  of 
these  national  heroes  and  heroines,  are  skilfully 
intertwined  in   the   N.,   and  artistically  made  to 
centre  round  the  mythical  treasure  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen, which,  after  the  murder  of  Siegfried,  who  had 
brought  it  from  the  far  north,  is  secretly  buried  by 
his  murderer  Haco  beneath  the  Khine,  where  it  still 
remains.     The  poem,  in  its  rude  but  strict  versifi- 
cation, teUs  the  tale  of  Kriemhilt's  vengeance  for  her 
husband's  death  with.a  passionate  earnestness  that 
carries  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  with  it,  until 
the  interest   culminates  in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
fierce  battle  between  the  Burgundians  and  Huns 
at  the  court  of  Etzel,  whose  hand  KrierMtult  has 
accepted,  the  better  to  accomplish  her  purposes  of 
revenge.    The  tale  of  horrors  fitly  closes  with  the 
murder  of  Kriemhilt  herself,  after  she  has  satisfied 
her  vengeance  by  slaying  with  Siegfried's  sword  his 
murderer  Haco.    This  tale,  which  seemed  to  echo 
back  the  clash  of  arms  and  strife  of  passion  which 
characterised  the  early  periods  of  German  history, 
kept  a  firm  hold  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people 
tin  the  taste  for  polemic  writings,  fostered,  if  not 
created  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  caused  this 
as  well  as  many  other  treasures  of  folk-lore  to  be 
almost  lost  sight   of    and    forgotten.      Attention 
was,  however,  again  drawn  to  it  in  the  18th  c,  by 
the  publication  of  detached  portions  of  the  poem  by 
Bodmer,  Chnemhilden-Bache  (Zurich,  1751),  and  by 
Miiller  in  his  Sammlung  deutscher  Gedichte  aus  dem 
12—14  Jahrk  (Berl.  1782) ;  but  it  was  not  till  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  the  value  of  the  work 
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in  an  historical  and  philological  point  of  view  was 
recognised.  Lachmann,  who  had  submitted  the 
poem  to  a  critical  examination,  made  knovra  the 
result  of  his  investigations  in  an  edition  published 
at  Berlin,  1826,  and  again  in  his  treatise  Zu  den 
Nibelungen  und  zur  Klage  (Berl.  1836).  W.  Grimm 
has  also  given  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  poem 
in  his  DcMtschen  Seldensage  (GStt.  1829).  Among 
the  various  translations  into  modem  German,  those 
of  Simrock  (Berl.  1827)  and  Pfitzer  (Tiib.  1842) 
are  the  best.  AU  the  manuscripts  of  the  N.  com- 
prise another  poem  under  the  title  of  Die  Klage, 
which  treats  of  the  burial  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in 
the  conflict  at  Etzel's  court,  and  the  laments  which 
were  composed  in  commemoration  of  that  event. 
It  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  N.,  and,  like  it,  the 
work  of  an  unknown  author.  A  critical  analysis 
of  the  N.  win  be  found  in  Carlyle's  Miscellaneous 


NICiE'A.    See  Nice. 

NICABA'GUA,  a  republic  of  Central  America, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  republic  of  Honduras,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
republic  of  Costa  Eica,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Pacific ;  lat.  10°  45'— 15°  N. ;  long.  83°  20'— 87°  30'; 
area  about  57,000  square  miles ;  pop.  estimated  at 
400,000,  of  whom  about  30,000  are  whites,  10,000 
negroes,  the  rest  Indians  and  Mestizoes.  N.  ia 
traversed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains — the  western, 
which  follows  the  direction  of  the  coast-line,  at 
a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles  from  the  Pacific ; 
and  the  eastern  (a  part  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Cordilleras),  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and 
sends  off  several  spurs  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  former  is  generally  high  and  volcanic,  but  sinks 
at  times  almost  to  the  level  of  the  plains.  Between 
the  two  ranges  lies  a  great  interior  basin,  containing 
the  lakes  of  N.  (q.  v.)  and  Managua.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Rio  Coco,  or  Segovia,  forming  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Honduras  and  N. ;  the 
Escondido,  or  Blewfields  ;  and  the  San  Juan,  all  of 
which  flow  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  eastern 
coast  of  N.  is  called  the  Mosquito  Coast.  The 
country  is  in  many  places  densely  wooded — the 
most  valuable  trees  being  mahogany,  logwood, 
Nicaragua  wood,  cedar,  and  Brazil  wood.  The 
pastures  are  splendid,  and  support  vast  herds  of 
cattle.  The  chief  products  are  sugar-cane  (softer 
and  juicier  than  the  Asiatic  variety),  cacao,  cotton, 
indigo,  tobacco,  maize,  and  rice,  with  nfearly  all  the 
fruits  and  edibles  of  the  tropics,  plantains,  bananas, 
tomatoes,  bread-fruit,  arrow-root,  citrons,  oranges, 
limes,  lemons,  pine-apples,  guavas,  &c.  The  enief 
vegetable  exports  are  sarsapariUa,  aloes,  ipecacuanha, 
ginger,  copal,  gum-arabic,  caoutchouc,  &o.  The 
northern  part  of  N.  is  rich  in  minerals,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  and  lead,  but  the  mines  are  not  so 
carefully  worked  now  as  under  the  Spaniards. 
The  incessant  political  distractions  of  the  country 
have  notoriously  all  but  destroyed  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  seat  of  governm-ent 
is  Managua,  with  10,000  inhabitants;  but  the  largest 
town  and  former  capital  is  St  Leon,  -with,  a  popula- 
tion of  35,000.  N.  is  divided  into  the  five  '  depart- 
ments '  of  Rivas  or  Meriodinal,  Granada  or  Oriental, 
Leon  or  Occidental,  Segovia  or  Septentrional,  and 
Matagalpa. 

N.  was  discovered  in  1521  by  Gil  Gonzales  de 
AvUa,  and  conquered  by  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  the 
governor  of  Panama  in  1522.  In  1821— the  great 
year  of  revolution  in  Central  America— it  threw  off 
allegiance  to  Spain,  and  after  a  desperate  and  bloody 
struggle,  secured  its  independence  by  the  help  of 
the  '  liberals '  of  San  Salvador.  N.  now  became  the 
second    state  in  the   federal  republic  of  'Central 
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America,  but  oa  the  dissolution  of  the  union  in 
1839,  became  an  independent  republic.  In  1847— 
1848,  a  dispute  broke  out  between  N.  and  Great 
^Britain  about  the  Mosquito  Coast,  which  led  to  some 
lostilities,  and  was  only  finally  settled  in  1860. 
Meanwhile,  in  1855,  a  civil  war  had  broken  out 
laetweenthe  so-called ' Conservatives'  and ' Liberals,' 
which  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  latter,  who 
vfere,  however,  obliged  to  caU  in  the  help  oi  the 
since  notorious  Colonel  William  Walker  (see  Filli- 

BIJSTBBS). 

By  the  constitution  of  19th  August  1858,  the 
republic  of  N.  is  governed  by  a  president,  who  is 
•elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  holds  office  for 
four  years.  There  are  two  legislative  chambers — 
"the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  exists,  but  is 
not  absolutely  guaranteed.  The  Roman  Cathohc 
religion,  however,  is  the  only  one  publicly  tolerated, 
but  the  services  of  other  religious  bodies  may  be 
privately  performed. 

NICARAGUA,  Lake  (native,  Oocibolca),  a  sheet 
■of  fresh- water  in  the  republic  of  the  same  name,  110 
miles  long,  and  from  30  to  50  broad.  Its  elevation 
above  the  Pacific,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
low  range  of  hills — at  one  point  only  48  feet  higher 
than  the  lake  itself — is  little  more  than  100  feet. 
The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  it  are  the  Mayales 
and  Malacoloja  on  the  north,  and  the  Frio  on  the 
aouth;  the  only  one  flowing  out  is  the  San  Juan 
(formerly  Uaaguadero),  which  unites  it  with  the 
Claribbean  Sea.  Its  islands  are  numerous,  lying 
mostly  in  groups ;  the  principal  are  Ometepec, 
JZapatero  (uninhabited,  but  with  extensive  ruins  and 
monohthio  idols),  Salentanami,  and  the  Corales,  a 
"duster  of  several  hundred  volcanic  islets  lying 
round  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Mombacho,  in  the 
north-west  of  the  lake.  The  scenery  is  surpassingly 
beautiful,  and  even  grand.  Lake  N.  is  also  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  faoiUties  which  it  presents 
for  water  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

NICA'STRO,  a  town  of  Naples,  province  of  Cala- 
Tiria  Ultra  II.,  is  most  beautifully  situated  west  of 
■the  Apennines,  on  the  margin  of  the  coast  plains, 
and  commanding  views  of  the  sea,  24  miles  south  of 
Oosenza.  It  is  ■flie  see  of  an  archbishop.  There  are 
iot  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  stated  at  7000  and 
10,200. 

NICCOLA  PISANO,  a  distinguished  sculptor  of 
Fisa,  to  the  influence  of  whose  works  the  rise  or 
lestoratiou  of  sculpture  in  connection  with  Gothic 
architecture  is  mainly  attributable.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  from  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Perugia,  designed 
by  him  and  executed  by  his  son  Giovanni,  it  is 
■evident  that  he  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century.  His  earliest  work  is  supposed  to  be 
the  'Deposition'  over  one  of  the  doors  of  the  fajade  of 
"the  cathedral  at  Lucca,  dated  1233.  He  worked  on 
"the  principle  of  studying  nature,  modified  or  cor- 
rected by  the  ideal  of  antique  sculpture ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  first  adopted 'this  principle  from  the 
sculpture  on  an  ancient  sarcophagus  brought  from 
•Greece  in  the  ships  of  Pisa ;  but  though  most  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Greek  sculpture  were  not  dis- 
•covered  till  long  after  N.'s  time,  he  must  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  many  important  remains 
■on  the  various  classic  ruins  with  which  Italy 
abounds.  This  sculptor's  reputation  is  supported 
by  three  important  works,  which  remain  and  are 
still  admired  for  their  excellence — ^the  pulpit  of 
the  baptistery  at  Pisa,  the  '  Area '  or  shrine  of  St 
Dominic  for  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Bologna, 
and  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  at  Siena.    The  first 


of  these  was  finished  in  1260,  and  is  reckoned  the 
most  elegant  pulpit  in  Italy.    It  is  of  white  marble, 
six-sided,  supported  by  seven  Corinthian  columns, 
and  adorned  with  five  bas-reliefs  of  subjects  from 
the  New  Testament.     The  second  work,  the  '  Area ' 
of  St  Domiaic,  is  one  of  even  greater  extent.     It  is 
composed  of  six  large  bas-reliefs,  delineating  the  six 
principal  events  in  the  legend  of  St  Dominic,  and 
is  ornamented  with  statues  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  four  doctors  of  the  church.     The  operculum 
or   lid  was    added   about   200   years    afterwards. 
The  subjects  on  the  pulpit  at  Siena,  the  third  of 
these  works,  are  the  same  as  those  on  that  at  Pisa, 
with  the  substitution  of  the  'Flight  into  Egypt'  and 
the '  Massacre  of  the  Innocents '  f  orthe '  Presentation ;' 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  concluding  composition, 
the  'Last  Judgment.'  In  these  compositions  there  is 
great  felicity  of  invention  and  grouping,  truth  of 
expression,  and  grace  in  the  attitudes  and  draperies; 
and  in  that  of  the  'Last  Judgment'  the  boldness 
displayed  in  the  naked  figures,  twisted  and  contorted 
into  every  imaginable  attitude,  is  wonderful,  and 
evinces  the  skill  with  which  N.  drew  on  the  antique 
and  on  nature.    But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a   degree  of   confusion    or   overfulness   in  the 
groupiUg,  and  that  the  heads  of  his  figures  are  often 
large  in  proportion  to  the  bodies ;  faults  incidental 
to  all  early  efforts.     In  this  last  work,  it  appears  by 
the  contract  for  its  execution,  that  N.  was  assisted 
by  his  scholars  Lapo    and  Amolfo,  and  his  son 
Giovanni ;  and  this  accounts  for  a  certain  feebleness 
that  may  be  obseryed  in  portions  of  it.    He  died  at 
Pisa,  in  1276  or  1277,  and  was  buried  in  the  Campo 
Santo.    N.'s  influence  on  art  extended  widely ;  his 
pupils  Arnolfo  and  Lapo  executed  numerous  works 
at  Rome,  Siena,  and  other  cities.     His  son  and 
heir  in  reputation,  though  not  his  equal  in  talent, 
Giovanni  Pisano,  was  constantly  engaged  on  works 
of  importance;  in  Pisa,  where  the  Campo  Santo 
(for  he  was  also  an  architect)  was  erected  from  his 
designs ;  in  Naples,  which  he  visited  on  the  in-vitation 
of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou ;  at  Arezzo,  where  he  exe- 
cuted the  marble    shrine   of    St    Donato  for   the 
cathedral ;  at-Orvieto,  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  facerata 
of  the  Duomo,  by  many  ascribed  to  N.,  being  by 
him;   at  Pistoja,   where  he  executed  the  pulpit, 
&c.     The  year  of  his   death  is   not   ascertained; 
it    was    probably  about   1320.      After    Giovanni's 
death,  the  Pisan  school  spUt  into  ■two  principal 
branches,    Florence  and    Siena;    that    of   Naples 
may  aiso  be  reckoned  a  bramch,  from  the  influence 
exercised  over  it  by  Giovanni. — ^Andrea  Ptsajn^o,  the 
ablest  of  Giovanni's  pupils,  was  called  to  Florence 
to  execute  in  marble  the  statues,  bas-reliefs,  &c., 
designed  by  Giotto  in  ornamenting  the  cathedral  of 
S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  then  in  course  of  erection.    The 
talent  he  displayed  soon  raised  him  to  a  high  posi- 
tion   and    important  employment.     He    executed 
numerous  statues  for  the  fajade  of  the  cathedral, 
and  a  bronze  gate  for  the  baptistery,  of  very  great 
excellence.  This  gate  still  exists,  along  -with  the  later 
and  still  more  celebrated  gates  of  Gmberti.     Under 
the  influence  of  Giotto's  genius,  he  became  com- 
pletely Giottesque  in  thought  and  style;   and  his 
works  bear  so  distinctly  the  impress  of  that  master- 
mind, that  the  design  of  many  of  them,  and  parti- 
cularly the  baptistery  gate,  are  ascribed  to  Giotto. 
He  died  in  1345,  aged  76.     See  Vasari ;  Christian 
Art,  by  Lord  Lindsay ;  A^court,  Davia  Memorie 
Istoriche;  Rosini,  Storia,  <fcc. ;  Cicognara  (torn,  i.), 
Monumenti  Sepolarali  della  Toscarm. 

NICCOLINI,  Giovanni  Batista,  a  distinguished 
modem  poet,  was  born  in  1785,  in  the  -vicinity  of 
Pisa,  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.  N.'s  first 
literary  efforts  were  full  of  high  promise  of  the 
classical  and  antique  beauties  which  characterise 
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his  finest  compositions,  and  in  1810  he  was  crowned 
by  the  Crusca  Academy.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  CLueen  of  Etruria,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  deUvered  to 
the  young  artists  lectures  on  history  and  mythologjr ; 
but  on  the  fall  of  the  Bonaparte  sovereigns,  this 
post  was  withdrawn  from  the  poet.  In  1805,  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  appointed  him  librarian  in 
the  Pitti  Palace,  an  office  he  resigned  in  order  to 
escape  the  servility  of  court  dependence.  By  the 
death  of  a  relative  he  acquired  wealth  and  the 
power  of  exclusively  devoting  himself  to  literature, 
and  published  several  much-admired  essays  and 
lectures;  and  in  1827  appeared  his  noble  work, 
Antmiio  Foscarini.  In  1844,  N.  published  anony- 
mously his  best  -^oem—Armldo  da  Brescia— a,n6. 
nothing  finer  has  been  written  in  modern  Italian, 
whether  it  be  viewed  as  a  classical  creation,  full 
of  life  and  poetry,  or  as  a  work  of  glowing 
patriotism.  N.  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  fame  and 
honours  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  died  at  Florence  in 
1861. 

NICE,  or  NICiEA,  formerly  a  city  of  Bithynia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lake  Ascania.  It  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt 
(for  an  older  town  had  existed  on  its  site),  by 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Philip  (316  B.C.),  and  received 
the  name  of  Antigoneia,  which  Lysimaohus  changed 
to  Nicaea,  in  honour  of  his  wife.  It  was  a  hand- 
some town,  and  of  great  importance  in  the  time  of 
the  Koman  and  Byzantine  emperors  ;  all  the  streets 
crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  from  a  mag- 
nificent mommient  in  the  centre  the  four  gates  of 
the  city  were  visible.  It  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical 
history  for  two  Councils  held  in  it,  the  First  and 
Seventh  Ecumenical  Councils.  The  Fikst  Council 
as  N.  was  held  325  A.  D.,  and  was  convened  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  in  concert,  according  to  Koman 
CathoUc  historians,  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  the  questions  raised  in 
the  Arian  (q.  v.)  controversy.  The  details  of  the 
proceedings,  so  far  as  regards  Arius,  will  be  found 
in  that  article.  The  supporters  of  Arius  at  first 
are  said  to  have  numbered  upwards  of  twenty ; 
but  ultimately  the  decree  condemning  him  was 
subscribed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  ConncU,  the 
number  of  dissentients  being,  according  to  the 
highest  computation,  only  five,  while  the  most 
probable  account  reduces  it  to  two.  The  JSTicbne 
Creed  adopted  in  this  Council  forms  the  subject  of 
a  separate  article.  In  addition  to  the  Arian  ques- 
tion, the  Council  of  N.  also  deliberated  on  a  schism, 
called  the  Meletian  Schism,  which  at  that  time 
divided  the  church  of  Egypt,  and  the  particulars 
of  which  have  formed  a  subject  of  recent  contro- 
versy. The  decree  of  N.  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  compromise,  but  did  not  effectually 
suppress  the  schism.  The  decree  of  N.  on  the 
celebration  of  Easter  was  of  wider  application, 
and  met  with  universal  acceptance,  the  few  recu- 
sants being  thenceforward  called  Qiiarto-decimans 
(q.  v.).  This  Council  also  enacted  twenty  canons 
of  discipline.  For  a  minute  and  picturesque 
description  of  this  council,  see  Dean  Stanley's  His- 
tory of  the  Eastern  Church. — The  Second  Council 
OF  N.,  called  also  the  Seventh  Ecumenical  Council, 
was  assembled  under  the  Empress  Irene  (787),  who 
was  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constan- 
tine, for  the  purpose  of  reconsidering  the  subject 
of  Images.  The  tenor  of  the  decree  on  Images  is 
detailed  under  that  head.  In  the  West,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  acceptation  of  this  council  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy,  arising,  in  great 
measure,  from  a  grossly  erroneous  Latin  translation 
of  the  acts,  which  for  a  time  obtained  extensive 
circulation. 
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NICE  (Ital.  Niwa),  chief  town,  since  1860,  of  the 
department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  France,  is  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  river  PagHone,  100  miles 
south-south-west  of  Turin,  in  lat.  43°  42'  N.,  and 
long.  7°  17'  E.  Pop.  36,800.  It  consists  of  three 
principal  parts — the  Quartier  de  la  Croix  de  Marhre, 
or  New  Town  (on  the  right  bank  of  the  Paglione), 
the  Old  Town,  and  the  Port.  The  first  of  these  is 
much  frequented  by  foreigners,  particularly  English 
(whence  its  name  of  'English  town').  It  is  close 
upon  the  river,  has  a  handsome  quay  filled  with 

fay  shops,  and  a  splendid  square  called  the  Jardin 
'ublic.  Two  bridges  over  the  Paglione  connect  it 
with  the  Old  or  Upper  Town,  which  extends  back 
to  the  foot  of  a  hiU  called  the  Castle  HiU.  The  Old 
Town  is  excessively  dirty,  and  has  narrow,  stinking 
streets,  with  macaroni  and  confectionary  shops, 
grocery  establishments,  slaughter-houses,  &c.  The 
Port,  almost  separated  from  it  by  the  Castle 
HUl,  is  crowded  with  a  seafaring  population. 
The  harbour  admits  vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet  of 
water,  but  is  difficult  of  entrance.  The  Castle  Hill, 
an  isolated  mass  of  limestone  800  feet  high,  receiv- 
ing its  name  from  having  been  formerly  crowned  by 
a  strong  castle,  now  in  ruins,  is  laid  out  in  public 
gardens,  and  affords  an  extensive  and  splendid 
prospect  out  to  sea.  There  are  some  very  fine 
buildings  in  the  Eue  St  Fransois  de  Paule  and  the 
Corso,  where  the  theatre,  the  public  library,  and  the 
principal  oaf  gs  are  situated.  The  Place  St  Dominique 
is  the  chief  centre  of  business.  The  most  attrac- 
tive promenade  in  the  Old  Town  is  the  Terrace, 
from  15  to  20  feet  high,  erected  as  a  protection  to 
the  town  against  a  stormy  sea.  But  the  most 
agreeable  and  fashionable  drive  and_  promenade  is 
the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  extending  for  a  mile 
along  the  shore  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Paglione, 
and  skirted  on  one  side  by  elegant  villas  and  hotels. 
Beggars  are  numerous;  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  great 
influx  of  visitors.  The  climate  of  N.  is  extremely 
mild  and  salubrious  in  winter,  and  the  town  is,  in 
consequence,  a  favourite  residence  of  invalids  from 
more  northern  regions.  Not  less  than  5000  or  6000 
English  are  constantly  here  in  the  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  private  lodgings.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  N.,  deduced  from  fifteen  years'  observation, 
has  been  found  to  be  60|°  F. ;  the  greatest  heat 
(July  and  August),  88^°;  the  greatest  cold  (January), 
274°.  Invalids  should  take  care  to  lodge  where 
they  are  sheltered  from  the  currents  of  cold  air  that 
often  come  down  the  valleys  like  streams  from  the 
snow-clad  Alps  lying  to  the  north. 

The  ancient  Ligurian  town  of  Nicsea,  founded,  it 
is  said,  by  a  colony  of  Phooaeans  from  MassaHa 
(Marseille),  became  subject  to  Rome  in  the  2d 
c.  B.  c.  It  probably  occupied  the  Castle  Hill,  rather 
than  the  site  of  the  present  city.  Subsequently  it 
passed  into  the  hanit  of  the  Goths,  Biu:gundians, 
Visigoths,  kings  and  counts  of  Aries,  the  Angevine 
sovereigns  of  Naples,  and  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  (1388), 
in  whose  family  it  remained  till  1860,  when  it  was. 
ceded  to  France. 

NI'CENB  CREED,  a  detailed  statement  of 
doctrine,  which  forms  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
Roman,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  Churches,  and  is 
also  received  as  a  formulary  by  many  of  the  other 
Protestant  communions.  It  was  drawn  up  princi- 
pally by  Hosius  of  Corduba,  and  is  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  although  nearly  one 
half  of  its  present  clauses  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  Nicene  formulary ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  document  contained  a  series  of  anathe- 
mas condemnatory  of  specific  statements  of  Arius, 
which  find  no  place  in  the  present  so-called 
Nicene  creed.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  creed  drawn  iip  in  the  Council  was  the  word 
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Honwtnmos.  (See  Homoousian.)  Its  clauses  oorre- 
apond  (except  in  a  few  verbal  details)  with  those 
of  the  modem  formulary  as  far  as  the  words 
'  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  after  which  follow 
the  anathemas  referred  to  above.  The  remain- 
ing clauses  of  the  present  creed,  although  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  pubUc  use  earlier,  were 
formally  added  in  the  First  Council  of  Constantin- 
ople (381),  with  the  exception  of  the  clause,  '  And 
from  the  Son,'  which  was  introduced  in  various 
churches  of  the  West  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  ; 
and  ultimately  its  formal  embodiment  in  the  creed, 
has  continued  a  subject  of  controversy  with  the 
Greeks  to  the  present  day.  See  Greek  Chuech. 
This  creed  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  public 
liturgy  from  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century.  Its 
position  in  the  liturgy  varies  in  the  different  rites. 
In  the  Roman  liturgy  it  is  read  on  all  Sundays, 
feasts  of  our  Lord,  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
apostles'  days,  and  all  the  principal  festivals,  but 
not  on  week-days,  or  the  minor  saints'  days. 

Several  Aiiau  creeds,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Nice,  were  drawn  up  at  Sirmium  and  elsewhere  (see 
LiBBBius),  but  none  of  them  met  with  general 
acceptance. 

NICHE,  a  recess  formed  in  a  wall  to  contain  a 
statue  or  some  ornamental  figure.  In  classic  archi- 
tecture, the  niches  are  generally  square  recesses 
with  canopies  formed  by  small  pediments.  In 
Gothic  architecture,  the  niche  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  characteristic  features ;  the  door- 
ways, buttresses,  and  every  part  of  the  buildings 
being  in  many  instances  ornamented  with  niches  and 
statues  in  endless  variety. 

NICHOLAS,  the  name  of  five  among  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  of  whom  the  following  alone  appear  to  call 
for  separate  notice. — N.  I.  was  bom  of  a  noble 
Eoman  family,  and  on  the  death  of  Benedict  III., 
in  858,  N.  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  and  was 
consecrated  in  St  Peter's  Church,  in  the  presence 
of  Ludwig  II.,  emperor  of  Germany.  The  earhest 
incident  of  importance  of  his  pontificate  is  his 
confliot  with  Photius  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  intruded 
into  the  see  of  Constantinople  after  the  depriva- 
tion of  Ignatius.  N.  demanded  from  the  emperor 
the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  as  well  as  the  withdrawal 
of  certain  attempted  invasions  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  West.  On  the  refusal  of  his  demands,  N. 
excommunicated  Photius  (see  Geeek  Chuech), 
and  that  patriarch,  in  return,  assembled  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  and  retorting  upon  his  rival  the  same 
sentence,  alleged  that  with  the  translation  of  the 
seat  of  civil  sovereignty  from  Rome  to  Constantin- 
ople the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was  likewise  trans- 
ferred. The  Emperor  Michael  supporting  Photius 
in  his  claim,  N.  failed  to  command  submission  to  his 
sentence  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  following  reign,  that  of 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  that  Photius  was  deposed, 
and  Ignatius  restored  to  his  see.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, N.  had  been  embroiled  with  the  Emperor 
Ludvig.  The  pope  had  been  appealed  to  by  the 
unjustly  divorced  wife  of  Ludvig's  younger  brother, 
Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  and  had  appointed  legates 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  case ;  and  the 
legates  having  exceeded  their  powers  by  giving  a 
sentence  in  favour  of  Lothaire,  the  pope  declared 
their  sentence  null,  and  excommunicated  them. 
Ludvig  espoused  their  cause,  and  marched  his  troops 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  enforce  satisfaction.  After  some 
hostile  demonstrations,  the  emperor,  terrified,  it  is 
said,  by  his  own  sudden  illness,  and  some  fatalities 
which  befell  his  followers,  desisted  from  the  enter- 
prise, and  withdrew  his  troops.  Lothaire  was  forced 
to  make  submission ;  the  decree  of  N.  was  enforced, 
and   Theutberga  was   formally  reinstated   in   her 


position  as  a  wife  and  queen.  N.  died  in  868. — 
Nicholas  V.  was  originally  called  Thomas  Paren- 
tucelli.  Born  at  Pisa  in  1398,  he  was  educated  at 
Florence  and  Bologna,  and  having  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  the  latter  city,  he  was  eventually  named 
bishop  of  that  see  by  the  pope,  Eugenius  IV. 
During  the  troubled  period  of  the  Councfls  of  Basel 
and  Florence,  and  in  the  difficult  negotiations  with 
the  German  and  other  churches  which  arose  there- 
from, ho  conducted  himself  with  such  abOity  and 
prudence,  that  on  the  death  of  Eugenius  IV.  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  on  March  6,  1447.  At  this 
time,  the  anti-pope,  Felix  V.,  still  maintained  himself, 
although  supported  by  a  very  small  party ;  but  N. 
prevailed  on  him  to  abdicate,  and  thus  restored  the 
peace  of  the  church  in  1449.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
literary  world,  however,  the  great  distinction  of  the 
pontificate  of  N.  hes  in  the  eminent  service  which 
he  rendered  to  that  revival  of  letters  which  dates  from 
his  age.  The  comparative  repose  in  which  he  found 
the  world  at  his  accession,  enabled  him  to  employ, 
for  the  discovery  and  collection  of  the  scattered 
master-pieces  of  ancient  learning,  measures  which 
were  practically  beyond  the  resources  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  despatched  agents  to  all  the  great 
centres,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  to 
purchase  or  to  copy  every  important  Greek  and 
Latin  manuscript.  '  The  number  collected  by  him 
was  above  5000.  He  enlarged  and  improved  the 
Roman  university.  He  remodelled,  and  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  founded,  the  Vatican  Library.  He 
caused  translations  to  be  made  into  Latin  of  most  of 
the  important  Greek  classics,  sacred  and  profane. 
He  invited  to  Rome  the  most  eminent  scholars  of 
the  world,  and  extended  his  especial  patronage  to 
those  Greeks  whom  the  troubles  of  their  native 
country  drove  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  West. 
Alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms  in 
Asia,  he  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  Christian 
princes  of  Europe  to  the  duty  of  succouring  their 
brethren  of  the  East ;  but  the  age  of  enthusiasm 
was  past,  and  he  was  forced  to  look  on  inactively  at 
the  faE  of  Constantinople  in  1453.  This  event,  by 
forcing  a  large  number  of  learned  Greeks  to  repair 
to  Italy  and  other  countries  of  the  West,  contributed 
powerfully  to  that  progress  of  learning  which 
N.  had  deeply  at  heart ;  but  he  scarcely  lived  to 
enjoy  this  result,  having  died  two  years  later,  in 
1455,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  57-  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  an  anti-pope  of  the 
same  name,  Peter  de  Corbario,  who  was  set  up,  in 
1328,  by  Ludvig  of  Bavaria,  in  antagonism  to  John 
XXIL  (q.v.). 

NICHOLAS  I.,  more  properly  NIKOLAI 
PAULOVITCH,  emperor  of  Russia,  was  the  third 
son  of  Paul  I.,  and  was  born  at  St  Petersburg; 
7th  July  1796.  He  was  very  carefully  educated 
under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  a  princess  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  subsequently  devoted  his  attention  to 
military  studies  and  pohtical  economy,  without, 
however,  giving  evidence  of  amy  natural  capacity 
for  these  subjects.  He  visited  England  and  other 
European  countries  in  1816,  and  in  the  same  year 
made  a  tour  through  the  Russian  provinces.  On 
13th  July  1817,  he  married  Frederika-Louisa- 
Charlotte  -  WUhelmina,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia,  and  lived  in 
domestic  retirement  till  the  death  of  Alexander  I. 
(December  1825),  when,  owing  to  the  resignation  of 
his  elder  brother  Constantino,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Russia.  A  long-prepared  military  con- 
spiracy broke  out  immediately  after  his  accession, 
which  he  suppressed  with  great  vigour  and  cruelty. 
Capital  punishment,  which  had  been  abolished  by 
the  Empress  Elizabeth,  was  revived,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  it  upon  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection. 
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The  rebels  were  hunted  down  with  merciless 
energy,  and  in  no  case,  even  after  the  rebellion 
ceased  to  be  in  tjie  least  degree  dangerous,  was 
their  punishment  commuted.  Instead  of  pursuing 
the  course  upon  which  Alexander  had  entered — 
cultivating  the  miad  of  the  nation,  so  as  to  base  his 
government  upon  education  and  intelligence — N., 
after  a  brief  ebuUition  of  reformatory  zeal,  reverted 
to  the  ancient  policy  of  the  Czars,  absolute 
despotism,  supported  by  mere  military  power. 
His  first  great  measure,  the  codiiication  of  Russian 
law,  was  commenced  in  1827,  and  completed  in 
1846. 

Soon  after  his  accession,  a  war  with  Persia 
commenced,  but  it  was  concluded  on  28th  February 
1828,  by  the  peace  of  Turkmanshai,  which  gave  a 
considerable  extent  of  territory  to  Russia.  In  the 
same  year  he  entered  upon  a,  war  with  Turkey,  in 
which  victory,  though  at  enormous  cost,  constantly 
attended  his  arms,  and  the  peace  of  Adrianople 
{q.  v.)  obtained  for  Russia  another  increase  of 
territory,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  with 
the  right  of  free  passage  between  the  Black  and 
Mediterranean  Seas.  The  political  movements  of 
1830,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  were  followed  by 
a  national  rising  of  the  Poles,  which  was  sup- 
pressed after  a  desolating  contest,  of  nine  months, 
in  which  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  whole  military 
resources  of  Russia  were  required.  N.  punished 
the  rebellion  by  converting  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
into  a  mere  Russian  province,  and  strove  to 
extinguish  the  Polish  nationality.  This  poHcy, 
however,  was  viewed  with  great  dissatisfaction 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  vanquished  Poles 
were  everywhere  regarded  with  general  sympathy. 
Russia,  by  N.'s  mode  of  government,  became  more 
and  more  separated  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
western  nations.  Intellectual  activity  was,  as  far 
as  possible,  restrained  to  things  merely  practical, 
education  limited  to  preparation  for  the  public 
service,  the  press  was  placed  under  the  strictest 
censorship,  and  every  means  used  to  bring  the  whole 
mind  of  the  nation  under  official  guidance.  His  Pan- 
slavism  (q.  V.)  also  prompted  him  to  Russianise  as 
much  as  possible  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire, 
and  to  convert  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  to 
the  Russian  Greek  Church,  of  which  the  Czar  is  the 
head.  The  independence  of  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Caucasus  was  inconsistent  with  his  schemes,  and 
war  was  consequently  waged  against  them  with  the 

freatest  energy  and  perseverance,  although  with 
ttle  success,  and  at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrifices 
both  of  money  and  lives.  The  extension  of  British 
influence  in  Central  Asia  was  also  viewed  by  him 
with  alarm,  and  was  attempted  to  be  counteracted 
by  various  means,  amongst  which  was  the  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  Khiva  in  1839,  which  failed  so 
signally  (see  Khiva).  Between  1844  and  1846,  he 
visited  England,  Austria,  and  Italy.  During  the 
political  storm  of  1848—1849  he  abstained  from  mter- 
lerence,  watching,  however,  for  an  opportunity  of 
•doing  so  with  advantage  to  Russian  interests.  The 
opportunity  was  at  last  found  in  the  request  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria  for  his  assistance  to  quell  the 
Hungarian  insurrection.  This  good  service  rendered 
Austria,  as  he  thought,  a  faithful  and  firm  ally. 
He  succeeded  at  the  same  time  in  drawing  closer 
the  bonds  of  alliance  between  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  monarchies,  a  proceeding  fraught  with 
the  most  mischievous  consequences  to  the  latter 
power.  The  re-establishment  of  the  French  empire 
still  further  tended  to  confirm  these  alliances,  and 
led  N.  to  think  that  the  time  had  at  length  come  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  hereditary  Russian  scheme 
for  the  absorption  of  Turkey ;  but  the  unexpected 
opposition   of  Britain    and  France,  and   his  own 
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invincible  repugnance  to  give  up  his  long-planned 
scheme  of  conquest,  brou^t  on  the  Crimean  War, 
during  the  course  of  which  he  died  at  St  Peters- 
burg, March  2,  1855,  of  atrophy  of  the  lungs ;  but 
his  death  was  undoiibtedly  hastened  by  chagrin  at 
the  repeated  defeats  which  his  arms  sustained,  and 
by  over-anxiety  and  the  excessive  labour  he  under- 
went to  repair  his  losses.  He  was  remarkable  for 
temperance,  frugality,  and  patriotism,  but  equally 
so  for  vanity  and  ostentation.  He  was  fanatically 
beloved  by  his  Russian  subjects,  and  was  at  thfe 
same  time  regarded  by  them  with  feelings  of  awe,  a 
tribute  to  his  lofty  stature  and  imperial  deportment, 
which  gave  him  the  most  intense  pleasure.  In  fact, 
this  extreme  vanity  seems,  to  some  extent,  to  have 
affected  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  partly  the 
cause  of  his  political  blundering  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign. 

NI'CIAS,  a  famous  Athenian  statesman  and 
general  during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  the  son 
of  Niceratus,  a  very  wealthy  citizen,  who  had 
acquired  his  fortune  by  working  the  silver-mines  at 
Laureium.  N.  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  presented  himself  as 
the  opponent  of  Cleon,  the  great  popular  or  dema- 
gogic leader.  He  was  not  a  man  of  quick,  brilliant, , 
audacious  genius,'  like  Alcibiades ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  remarkably  wary  and  cautious, 
even  at  times  to  timidity.  Success  generally 
accompanied  his  enterprises  against  the  Spartans 
and  their  allies.  In  427  B.  c,  he  captured  the 
island  of  Minoa ;  next  year  he  ravaged  the  island  of 
Melbs  and  the  coasts  of  Locris  ;  the  year  following 
that,  he  obliged  the  Spartan  force  in  Sphacteria 
to  surrender,  and  also  defeated  the  Corinthians.  In 
424  B.C.,  he  made  havoc  of  part  of  Laconia, 
captured  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  achieved  several 
other  successes.  After  the  death  of  Cleon,  he 
brought  about  a  peace  between  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians,  421  B.  c.  Six  years  afterwards,  the 
Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades,  resolved 
on  a  great  naval  expedition  against  Sicily.  N.  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commanders,  although  he  had 
strongly  protested  against  the  undertaking.  In  the 
autumn  of  415  B.  c,  he  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  and 
was  at  first  successful,  but  subsequently  experienced 
a  series  of  disasters ;  his  fleet  was  destroyed,  and 
his  troops  began  a  retreat  towards  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  They  were  speedily  forced  to  surrender, 
^.nd  N.  was  put  to  death  414  B.  c.  See  ThirwaU'a 
and  Crete's  Histories  of  Greece,  and  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Nicias. 

NICKEL  (symbol,  Ni;  equivalent,  29-5;  specific 
gravity,  8-8)  is  a  grayish-white  glistening  metal, 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  of  about  the  same 
hardness  as  iron,  and,  like  tiiat  metal,  malleable  and 
ductile.  It  has  about  the  same  fusibility  as  wrought 
iron,  but  is  less  readily  oxidised  than  that  metal, 
since  it  remains  unchanged  for  a  long  time  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  is  very  little  attacked  by  dilute  acids. 
It  is  strongly  magnetic,  but  loses  this  property 
when  heated  to  660°.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  development  of  hydrogen 
gas,  and  is  very  readily  oxidised  in  nitric  acid. 

N.  only  occurs  in  the  native  state  in  meteoric 
stones,  in  which  it  is  always  present  in  association 
with  the  iron  which  forms  the  principal  part  of 
those  masses.  It  is  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in 
baxony,  Westphaha,  Hungary,  Sweden,  &c.,  where 
It  occurs  m  the  form  of  hupfemichel  (so  caUed  from  its 
yeUowish-red  colour),  which  is  a  combination  of  N 
and  arsenic.  The  metal  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale 
(tor  the  purpose  of  making  German  sUver  (q.  v.)  and 
other  alloys)  either  from  this  compound  or  speiss  i 
wliich  13  an  impure  arsenio-sulphide  of  N.,  formed 
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during  the  mannfaoture  of  Smalt  (q.  v.),  hy  some- 
what complicated  chemical  processes.  In  small 
C[uantities,  it  may  be  obtained  by  reducing  one  of 
its  oxides  by  means  of  hydrogen  at  a  high  temper- 
ature, or  by  exposing  the  oxalate  to  a  very  high 
temperature  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

N.  forms  two  compounds  with  oxygen — viz., 
a  protoxide,  MO,  and  a  sesquioxide,  KiaOj,  which 
is  not  basic,  and  may  be  passed  over  without  further 
notice.  The  protoxide  occurs  as  a  greenish-gray 
powder,  which  exhibits  no  magnetic  properties;  and 
IS  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
carbonate  or  the  hydrated  protoxide  in  a  closed 
crucible.  The  hydrated  protoxide,  NiO.HO,  is 
obtained  by  precipitation  from  a  solution  of  one  of 
its  salts  by  potash.  The  salts  of  the  protoxide  and 
their  solutions  are  of  a  delicate,  very  characteristic 
green  colour;  but  in  the  anhydrous  state  most 
of  them  are  yeUow.  The  neutral  salts,  soluble  in 
■water,  slightly  redden  litmus,  have  a  sweetish 
astringent  metallic  taste,  and  when  administered 
in  moderate  doses,  excite  vomiting.  The  most 
important  of  the  salts  is  the  sulphate  (NiO,S03  -|-  7 
Aq),  which  crystallises  in  beautiful  green  rhombic 
prisms.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  or 
its  oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  is  the  source 
from  which  the  other  salts  of  N.,  the  carbonate, 
•oxalate,  &c.,  are  obtained.  The  principal  use  of  N. 
is  in  the  composition  of  various  alloys,  such  as 
<Jerman  Silver  (q.  v.). 

The  sulphate  of  N.  has  been  prescribed  success- 
fully by  Professor  Simpson  in  cases  of  severe 
headache. 

NI'COBAB  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  north-west  of  Sumatra,  and  forming, 
with  the  Audamans  (q.  v.),  an  extension  of  the 
great  island  chain  of  which  Java  and  Sumatra 
are  the  principal  links.  Lat.  6°  40'— 9°  20'  N., 
long.  93°— 94°  E.  _  They  are  divided  by  the 
Sombrero  Channel  into  two  groups,  of  which  the 
principal  members  are  the  Great  N.  (area  about  260 
square  miles],  and  the  Little  N.  (area  86  square 
nules).  Population  in  all,  estimated  at  6000,  who 
are  principally  Malays.  The  cocoa-nut  and  banana 
grow  everywhere  on  the  shores.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  70°  R,  and  the 
climate  is  so  unhealthy,  that  the  islands  are  quite 
nnsuited  for  colonisation.  The  Banes  claimed  the 
islands  in  1841,  but  abandoned  their  claim  in  1848. 
The  inhabitants  are  known  in  several  instances  to 
have  seized  vessels  that  have  touched  at  the  N.  I., 
murdered  the  crews,  and  rifled  and  sunk  the  ships. 

NICOIiAI,  Cheistoph.  Friede.,  a  celebrated 
Oerman  author,  bookseller,  and  publisher,  was  bom 
18th  March  1733,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was 
also  a  bookseller.  He  devoted  himself  very  earnestly 
to  literaiy  and  philosophical  studies,  and  early  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  Sriefen  iiber  den  jeizigen, 
Zustand  der  schOnen  Wissenachaften  (Berl.  1756),  in 
which  he  exposed  the  errors  of  both  Gottsched  and 
Bodmer,  then  carrying  on  a  controversy  which  was 
agitating  the  literary  world  of  Germany.  He 
became  the  associate  of  Lessing  and  Moses  Men- 
delssohn. Jointly  with  the  latter,  he  edited  for 
some  time  the  admirable  Bibliothek  der  schonen 
Wissenschaften  (Leip.  1757 — 1768) ;  and  with  Lessing, 
he  gave  to  the  world  Briefe,  die  neueste  deutscfte 
LiteraMr  betreffmd  (24  vols.  Berl.  1759—1765).  By 
this  he  was  led  to  conceive  the  plan  of  the  AUge- 
meinen  deutschen,  Bibliothek  (106  vols."  1765 — 1792), 
a  periodical  which  he  edited  for  many  years,  and 
which  contributed  much,  particularly  in  the  early 
period  of  its  existence,  to  the  progress  of  literature 
and  improvement  of  taste  in  Germany,  but  was  too 
frequently  oharaaterised  by  an  undue  acerbity  of 


tone.  N.'s  hostility  to  the  new  schools  of  literature 
and  philosophy,  which  sprang  up  in  Germany, 
exposed  him  to  attacks  from  the  pens  of  Herder, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Lavater,  and  Fichte.  His  death 
took  place  8th  January  1811. 

Among  N.'s  works  may  be  mentioned  his  Topo- 
graphism-historische  Besehreibimg  von  Berlin  und 
Potsdam  (Berl.  1769,  3d  edit.  1786);  Oharacteriat- 
ischenAnecdotenvonFriedrichll.  (Bert  1788 — 1792), 
both  of  permanent  value ;  some  novels,  as  his  Leben 
und  Memungen  des  Magiaters  Sebaldus  Nothavker 
(4th  edit.  BerL  1799);  Oeschichte  eines  dicken  Marines, 
a  sharply  satirical  performance  (2  vols.  Berl.  1794) ; 
Besohreibung  einer  Seise  dvireh  Deutsdhland  und  die 
Schweiz  (Berl.  1781 ;  3d  edit.  12  vols.  1788—1796) ; 
an  autobiography,  published  in  the  Bildnissm  jetzt 
Ubender  Berliner  Gelehrten ;  and  a  work  entitled 
Ueber  meine  gelehrte  Bildung,  iiber  meine  Kenntniss 
der  GritiscJien  Philosophie  und  .  meine  Schrifien 
dieselbe  betreffend,  und  iiber  die  Herren  Kant,  J.  B. 
BrJiard,  und  Fichte  (Berl.  1799). 

NICOLAS,  St,  a  highly  popular  saint  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  reverenced  with  stiU 
greater  devotion  by  the  Russian  Church,  which 
regards  him  as  a  special  patron,  was  one  of  the  early 
bishops  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  The  precise  date  of  his 
episcopate  is  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  account,  he  was  a  confessor 
of  the  faith  in  the  last  persecution  under  Maxi- 
minian,  and  having  survived  until  the  Council  of 
Nice,  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  took  part  in 
that  great  assembly.  This,  however,  seems  highly 
improbable.  His  name  does  not  occur  among  the 
signatures  to  the  decrees,  nor  is  he  mentioned  along 
with  the  other  distinguished  confessors  of  the  faith 
who  were  present  at  the  council,  cither  by  the  his- 
torians, or  what  is  more  important,  by  St  Athanasius. 
He  may,  with  more  probability,  be  referred  to  a 
later  period ;  but  he  certainly  lived  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  in  whose  time  several  of  the 
churches  of  Constantinople  were  dedicated  to  St 
Nicolas.  Of  his  personal  history  hardly  anything 
is  certainly  known,  and  the  great  popularity  of 
the  devotion  to  him  rests  mainly  on  the  traditions, 
both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  of  the  many 
miracles  wrought  through  his  intercession.  He  is 
regarded,  in  Catholic  countries,  as  the  especial  patron 
of  the  young,  and  particularly  of  scholars.  In 
England,  his  feast  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
wim  great  solemnity  in  the  public  schools,  Eton, 
Sarum  Cathedral,  and  elsewhere;  and  a  curious 
practice,  founded  upon  this  characteristic  of  St 
N.,  still  subsists  in  some  countries,  especially  in 
Germany.  On  the  vigil  of  his  feast,  which  is  held  on 
the  6th  December,  a  person  in  the  appearance  and 
costume  of  a,  bishop  assembles  the  children  of  a 
family  or  of  a  school,  and  distributes  among  them, 
to  the  good  children,  gilt  nuts,  sweetmeats,  and  other 
little  presents,  as  the  reward  of  good  conduct;  to 
the  naughty  ones,  the  redoubtable  punishment  of 
the  '  Klaubauf.'  "The  supposed  relics  of  St  N.  were 
conveyed  from  the  east  to  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  towards  the  close  of  the  11th  c. ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  the  Russian  Church  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  translation,  9th  May,  is  still  observed  as 
a  festival. 

NICOME'DBIA,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithynia, 
was  situated  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Astacus,  in  the  Propontis,  now  called  the  Bay  of 
Ismid,  was  built  about  264  A.  D.  by  Nicomedes  I., 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  flourishing 
cities  in  the  worid,  and  some  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors,  such  as  Diocletian  and  Constantino  the 
Great,  selected  it  for  their  temporary  residence.    It 
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suffered  greatly  both  from  earthquakes  and  the 
attacks  of  the  Goths.  Constantine  died  at  a  royal 
villa  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Hannibal  com- 
mitted suicide  in  a  castle  close  by.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian  Arrian.  The  small  town 
of  Ismid  or  Isnikmid  now  occupies  its  site,  and 
contains  many  relics  of  ancient  Moomedeia. 

NICO'POLIS,  a  Turkish  city  and  fortress  m 
BiUgaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  occupies 
a  line  of  limestone  cliffs  56  miles  west  of  Eustchuk. 
Although  it  occupies  one  of  the  most :  beautiful 
sites  in  the  world,  it  is  of  little  importance  as  a 
stronghold,  as  it  is  commanded  by  neighbouring 
heights.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions ;  the 
fortress  and  Turkish  town,  defended  on  every  side 
by  batteries  and  ramparts,  and  the  eastern  quarter, 
comprising  the  dwellings  of  the  Bulgarians,  Wallachs, 
and  Jews.  N.  is  widely  built,  most  of  the  houses 
being  surroimded  by  gardens.  It  is  an  important 
market  for  Wallachian  wares,  but  otherwise  is  not 
a  great  centre  of  trade.  Wine  is  produced  ia  the 
vicinity.    Pop.  15,000. 

N.,  the  ancient  NicopoUs  ad  Istnim,  was  founded 
by  Trajan,  and  fragments  of  the  old  wall  still 
remain.  Here  the  Hungarians,  under  their  king 
Sigismund,  were  defeated  by  the  Sultan  Bajazet  I. 
in  1396.  The  city  gives  title  to  a  Greek  archbishop 
and  to  a  CathoHo  bishop. 

NICOTIA'NA.    See  Tobacco. 

NI'COTIN-E,  or  NICOTY'LIA  (CjoHi^N^),  is 
one  of  the  natural  volatile  oily  bases  destitute  of 
oxygen,  and  constitutes  the  active  principle  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  in  the  leaves,  roots,  and  seeds  of 
which  it  occurs  in  combination  with  malic  and 
citric  acids.  It  is  likewise  contained  in  the  smoke 
of  the  burning  leaves.  It  is  a  colourless,  intensely 
poisonous  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1'027  at  66°, 
which  boUs  at  480°,  evolves  a  very  irritating  odour 
of  tobacco,  especially  on  the  application  of  heat,  is 
very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame. 
It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  brown,  and  ultimately 
solid.  The  quantity  of  N.  contained  in  tobacco  varies 
from  2  to  8  per  cent. ;  the  coarser  kinds  containing 
the  larger  quantity,  while  the  best  Havannah  cigars 
seldom  contain  more  than  2  per  cent.,  and  often  less. 

A  remarkable  case  of  poisoning  by  N. — that  of 
the  Count  BooarmS,  who  was  tried  and  executed 
in  Belgium  for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law — 
is  recorded  in  the  Annales  d'Hygiene  1851,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  Orfila's  publishing  his  Memoire 
Sur  la  Nicotine.  A  distinguished  student  of  the 
College  of  Chemistry  subsequently  employed  it  for 
the  purpose  of  suicide.  The  deaths  that  have  taken 
place  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  injec- 
tion— of  which  several  cases  are  on  record — ^were 
doubtless  due  to  the  action  of  this  substance. 

NIEBUHR,  Kaksten,  a  distinguished  geographer 
and  traveller,  was  bom  in  1733,  in  the  Hanoverian 
territory  of  Hadeln,  on  the  confines  of  Holstein. 
Being  early  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  he  spent 
several  years  of  his  youth  in  the  position  of  a  day- 
labourer  ;  but  his  natural  energy  having  led  him  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  geometry,  and  having 
acquired  a  small  property,  he  went  to  Giittingen, 
where  he  attended  the  classes  at  the  university  until 
his  resources  were  wholly  exhausted.  At  this  period 
he  entered  the  Danish  service,  and  in  1761  he  joined 
the  scientific  expedition  which  King  Frederick  V. 
sent  to  explore  certain  portions  of  Arabia,  with  a 
view  of  illustrating  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  expedition  reached  Cairo  at  the  close  o£ 
the  year  1761,  and  after  having  carefully  ejcplored 
the  pyramids,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  Mount 
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Sinai  and  Suez,  proceeded  to  Arabia  FeUx.  Here, 
however,  the  various  members  of  the  expedition, 
which  included  the  eminent  naturalist  Forskal,  all 
perished  with  the  exception  of  N.,  who  had  himself 
suffered  severely  from  fever.  After  the  untimely 
death  of  his  companions,  he  adopted  the  diet  and 
dress  of  the  natives — a  measure  to  which  he  was 
probably  indebted  for  the  good  health  which  he 
enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  the  travels,  which  he 
prosecuted  with  extraordinary  resolution  for  more 
than  six  years.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  India, 
visiting  also  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
continued  the  observations  and  researches  of  his 
late  colleagues  in  addition  to  his  own  special 
geographical  investigations.  On  his  return  to 
Denmark,  in  1767,  N.  at  once  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  publishing  the  results  of  his  important 
mission,  whioh  appeared  in  German  under  the 
following  titles,  Besclirdbung  von  Arabien  (Copenh. 
1772),  and  Seisebesehreibung  von,  Arabien  und  andem 
umliegenden  Ldndem  (Copenh.  1774 — 1778,  2  vols.) ; 
the  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  this  work 
was  unfortunately  delayed,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  numerous  other  engagements  arising 
from  his  professional  and  official  duties,  and  it 
was  not  tin  more  than  twenty  years  after  his 
death  that  the  book  made  its  appearance  imder 
the  supervision  of  N.'s  daughter,  and  through  the 
HberaUty  of  the  eminent  bookseller  Perthes  of 
Hamburg.  In  addition  to  these  valuable  observa- 
tions, N.  edited  and  published  at  his  own  cost  the 
natural-history  notes  of  his  deceased  friend  and 
fellow-traveller,  P.  Forskal,  which  he  arranged  in  two 
works,  VescHptiones  Animalium,  &c.  (Copenh.  1775), 
and  Mora  ^gyptiaco-Arabka  (Copenh.  1776).  The 
accuracy  of  detail,  fidelity  of  delineation,  and  careful 
avoidance  of  all  exaggeration,  which  characterise 
N.'s  geographical  and  social  descriptions  of  Arabia 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  have  made  his  works 
classical  text-books  for  all  who  wish  to  study  the 
subject.  Although  N.  accepted,  in  1778,  a  civil  post, 
which  fixed  his  residence  in  the  remote  provincial 
town  of  Meldorf,  in  the  Ditmarsh  district  of 
Holstein,  where  he  devoted  himself  during  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  official  duties,  he 
never  relinquished  his  interest  in  scientific  inquiry, 
and  contributed  several  valuable  papers  on  the 
geographical  and  political  history  of  the  nations  of 
the  east  to  the  Deutsche  Museum,  and  other  period- 
icals. He  died  in  1815,  leaving  a  character  of  being 
at  once  one  of  the  most  truthful  and  scientifically 
exact  travellers  of  modem  times. 

NIEBUHR,  Barthold  Gborg,  one  of  the  most 
acute  historians,  critics,  and  philologists  of  modern 
times,  was  bom  August  27,  1776,  at  Copenhagen, 
where  his  father,  Karsten  Niebuhr  (q.  v.),  then 
resided.  The  aptitude  for  learning  whioh  N. 
displayed  almost  from  infancy,  led  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  juvenile  prodigy,  and  unlike  many  other 

Ereoocious  children,  his  powers  of  acquiring  know- 
idge  kept  pace  with  his  advancing  years.  After 
a  carefully  conducted  preliminary  education,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  father,  he  spent  a  session 
at  Giittingen  studying  law,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  in  his  19th  year  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  devoted  himself  more  especially  to  the  natural 
sciences.  On  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  became 
private  secretary  to  the  finance  minister,  Schimmel- 
mann,  and  from  that  period  till  1804  held  several 
appointments  under  the  Danish  government,  which, 
however,  he  was  led  to  resign  in  consequence  of  his 
strongly  pronounced  political  tendencies,  which 
made  him  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the  feeling 
of  hatred  of  Napoleon,  whioh  was  at  that  time 
agitating  the  minds  of  Germans.  In  accordance 
with  these  views,  N.   entered  the    Prussian  civil 
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service  in  1806,  and  during  the  three  succeeding 
years  he  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  which  befell  the 
government  of  his  chief,  Count  Hardenberg,  after 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena,  and  the  consequent 
pressure  of  the  Napoleonic  influence  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state.  The  opening  of  the  university 
of  Berlin  in  1810  was  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  N., 
who,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
new  institution,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Eoman 
history,  which,  by  making  known  the  results  of  the 
new  and  critical  theory  vrtiich  he  had  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  obscure  historical  evidence,  established 
his  position  as  one  of  the  most  original  and  philo- 
sophical of  modern  historians.  His  appointment,  in 
1816,  to  the  post  of  Prussian  ambassador  at  the 
papal  court,  where  he  remained  till  1823,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  testing  on  the  spot  the  accuracy 
of  his  conjectures  in  regard  to  many  questions  of 
local  and  social  bearing.  On  his  return  from 
Rome,  N.  took  up  his  residence  at  Bonn,  where,  by 
his  admirable  lectures  and  expositions,  he  contri- 
buted very  materially  to  the  development  of  classical 
and  archaeological  learning.  He  was  thus  employed 
when  the  revolution  of  1830  roused  him  from  the 
calm  of  his  literary  pursuits.  N.'s  sensitive  nature, 
unstrung  by  physical  debility,  led  him  to  take  gn 
exaggerated  view  of  the  consequences  of  this  move- 
ment, and  to  anticipate  a  recurrence  of  all  the 
horrors  of  the  former  French  revolution,  and  the 
result  was  to  bring  about  a  state  of  mental  depres- 
sion and  bodUy  prostration,  which  ended  in  his 
death  in  January  1831.  N.'s  attainments  embraced 
a  more  extensive  range  than  most  men  are  capable 
of  grasping,  for  he  was  alike  distinguished  as  a 
shrewd  man  of  business,  an  able  diplomatist,  an 
accurate  scholar,  and  a  man  of  original  genius.  He 
had  mastered  twenty  languages  before  the  age  of 
-thirty,  while  the  mass  of  facts  which  his  tenacious 
memory  retained,  and  the  intuitive  sagacity  that 
enabled  him  to  sift  true  from  false  historic  evidence, 
■and  often  to  supply  by  felicitous  conjecture  the 
link  wanting  in  some  imperfect  chain  of  evidence, 
exhibit  the  extraordinary  scope  of  his  intellect. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  he  is  often 
arbitrary  and  unhistorical  in  his  conjectures,  and 
the  stricter  sort  of  sceptical  critics,  like  the  late  Sir 
Oeorge  Comewall  Lewis,  even  go  so  far  as  to  regard 
his  effort  to  construct  a  continuous  Komau  history 
out  of  such  legendary  materials  as  we  possess  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  failure.  Among  the  many  important 
works  with  which  he  enriched  the  literature  of 
his  time,  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  note- 
worthy :  ESmische  Geschkhte  (3  Bde.  Berl.  1811 — 
1832;  2d  edit.  1827—1842;  1833;  1853),  the  first 
two  volumes  have  been  translated  by  J.  C.  Hare 
and  C.  ThirlwaU,  and  the  third  by  Dr  W.  Smith 
and  Dr  L.  Schmitz ;  Grundzilge  fur  die.  Verfassung 
Niederlarnds  (BerL  1832) ;  Grkch.  HeromgeschkMe 
(Hambg.  1842),  written  for  his  son  Marcus ;  the 
Kldncn  historischen  und  philologischen  Schriften 
(2  Bde.  Bonn,  1828 — 1843),  contain  his  introductory 
lectures  on  Roman  history,  and  many  of  the  essays 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Berlin  Academy.  Besides  these,  and  numerous 
other  essays  on  ;philological,  historical,  and  archseo- 
logical  questions,  N.  co-operated  with  Bekker  and 
other  learned  annotators  in  re-editing  Sariptores 
historicB  Byzantince;  he  also  discovered  hitherto 
unpiinted  fragments  of  classical  authors,  as,  for 
instance,  of  Cicero's  Orations  and  portions,  of  Gains, 
published  the  Inscriptiones  NuKenses  (Rome,  1821), 
and  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  Blvdniadie 
Museum  fii/r  Philologie,  and  other  literary  journals 
and  societies  of  Germany. 

NIE'LLO-WORK,    a   method   of   ornamenting 
metal  plates  by  engraving  the  surface,  and  rubbing 


in  a  black  or  coloured  composition,  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  incised  lines,  and  give  effect  to  the  intaglio 
picture.  It  is  by  no  means  quite  certain  when 
this  art  was  originated;  Byzantine  works  of  the 
12th  c.  stiU  exist  to  attest  its  early  emplo3rment. 
The  finest  works  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  former 
half  of  the  15th  c,  when  remarkable  excellence  in 
dravring  and  grouping  minute  figures  in  these  metal 
pictures  was  attained  by  MaSo  di  Finiguerra,  an 
eminent  painter,  and  student  of  Ghiberti  and 
Massaoio.  In  his  hands  it  gave  rise  to  copper-plate 
engraving  (see  Engeaving),  and  hence  much  interest 
attaches  to  the  art  of  niello-cutting.  Genuine 
specimens  of  this  art  are  rare,  some  of  those  by 
Finiguerra  are  very  beautiful  and  effective,  the 
black  pigment  in  the  lines  giving  a  pleasing  effect  to 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  is  usually  silver. 
Those  of  his  works  best  known  are  some  elaborately 
beautiful  pattiues  wrought  by  him  for  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Uffizia,  and  some  are  in  various  private  coUections. 
In  the  collection  of  Ornamental  Art  at  South 
Kensington,  there  are  no  less  than  17  specimens 
of  this  art. 

NIE'MEN  (called  by  the  Germans  Memel),  a 
river  in  Prussia,  rises  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city 
of  Minsk,  flows  westward  to  Grodno  180  miles, 
north  and  west  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Polish 
province  of  Augustowo,  and  west  through  East 
Prussia  to  the  Kurisohe  Haff.  Entire  length,  640 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  craft  at  Grodno, 
400  nules  from  its  mouth,  and  is  free  of  ice  from 
March  to  November.  Between  Grodno  and  Kovno 
there  are  55  rapids  and  shallows,  and  pilots  are 
therefore  required  for  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
At  Winge,  8  miles  below  Tilsit,  the  N.  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  northern,  the  Russ, 
reaches  the  Kurische  Haff  by  nine  mouths ;  and 
the  southern,  the  Gilge,  by  seven  mouths.  The 
delta  is  traversed  by  numerous  canals.  The  N.  is  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  Large  barges 
bring  down  the  produce  of  Lithuania  and  of  a  portion 
of  Poland  to  Konigsberg  and  Memel.  Com,  hemp, 
flax,  hides,  and  bacon  are  the  principal  articles 
brought  from  the  interior.  Its  principal  afluent  is 
the  V  ilia  on  the  right. 

NIEPCB  DB  ST  VICTOR,  Clatob-Pblix- 
Abel,  a  French  chemist  and  photographer,  was 
born  at  Saint  Cyr,  near  Chalon-sur-Saone,  26th  July 
1805.  He  served  for  some  time  in  the  army ;  but 
having  made  an  important  chemical  discovery  in 
connection  with  dyeing,  he  was  permitted  to  exchange 
into  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris,  that  he  might 
pursue  his  scientific  studies  with  more  facility. 
This  was  in  1845,  at  which  time  his  attention 
having  been  forcibly  attracted  to  the  important 
discoveries  in  photography  which  had  been  made 
by  his  uncle  Nicephore  Niepce  (see  Photo- 
graphy), he  resolved  to  devote  his  energies 
to  this  subject.  He  was  led,  in  1847,  to  the 
discovery  of  methods  for  obtaining  images  on 
glass,  coated  with  albumen,  starch,  or  gelatin, 
and  for  reproducing  designs  by  the  use  of  vapour 
of  iodine.  His  investigations  were  for  a  time 
interrupted  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  but  he 
soon  resumed  them,  directing  his  attention  more 
especially  to  the  obtaining  of  photographic  images 
in  colours ;  and  before  the  close  of  1852,  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  faithfully  coloured  images 
of  flowers  natural  and  artificial,  coloured  engrav- 
ings, gold  and  silver  lace,  &c.,  upon  silvered 
plates  which  had  been  sensitised  by  a  chloride 
of  copper.  In  obtaining  these  pictures,  both  photo- 
graphic printing  and  the  camera  were  employed; 
but  to  his  intense  disappointment,  he  found  that 
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the  colours  soon  began  to  fade,  and  after  a 
time  disappeared.  This  process  he  named  'Helio- 
chrome.'  His  third  and  most  important  invention, 
that  of  the  art  of  '  Heliography,'  or  the  production 
of  engraved  steel-plates  by  photography,  was  first 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  May 
1853.  He  does  not  deserve  the  credit  of  having 
originated  the  idea ;  for  his  uncle,  previous  to  1839, 
had  communicated  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  similar 
invention  to  M.  Arago ;  and  Mr  Talbot  and  others 
had  succeeded  by  a  similar  process  in  obtaining 
images  of  simple  objects  on  steel-plates;  but  to 
N.  belongs  the  credit  of  having  removed  the 
almost  insurmountable  manipulative  difficulties,  and 
rendered  the  process  of  much  more  general  appli- 
cation, thus  making  it  practically  serviceable.  He 
has  since  been  employed  in  improving  and  perfecting 
his  various  discoveries. 

In  1855,  he  published  the  various  memoirs  in  which 
he  had  at  different  times  conmiunicated  his  three 
great  discoveries  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  under 
the  title  of  Recherckes  Phoiographiques,  which  was 
followed,  in  1856,  by  TraitS  Pratique  de  Oravure  sur 
Acier  et  sur  Verre,  and  he  has  since  presented  to 
the  Academy  a  number  of  memoirs  on  the  action  of 
light  on  a  variety  of  substances,  the  last  being  Sur 
V Action  de  la  Lumiere  et  de  VMectricitS  (February 
1860).  N.'s  scientific  studies  have  not  interfered 
with  his  military  promotion,  as  he  was  successively 
appointed  chef-d'escadron,  and  (1854)  commandant 
of  the  Louvre. 

NIE'RSTEIN,  a  market  viUage,  (pop.  2600)  of 
Hessen-Darmstadt,  in  the  province  of  Rhein-Hessen, 
and  9  nules  south-south-east  of  Mayence,  gives  name 
to  a  well-known  and  highly-prized  variety  of 
Bhenish  wine,  which  is  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

NIETJ'WVELDT  MOtrNTAINS,  a  portion  of 
the  most  northerly  of  the  three  ranges  of  mountains 
in  Cape  Colony,  which  at  various  distances  from  the 
southern  coast  aU  run  parallel  to  it.  Of  these  three 
ranges,  the  most  northern  attains  the  greatest 
altitude,  having  an  average  height  of  7000  feet. 
The  portion  known  as  the  N.  M.  extend  in 
lat.  31°  40'  to  32°  30'  S.,  and  are  intersected 
by  the  meridian  of  22°  E.  long.  Erom  their 
southern  slopes,  the  Gamka  or  Lion  River  draws 
its  head  waters ;  and  from  their  northern,  the 
Gariep'  or  Orange  River  obtains  an  important 
tributary  in  the  Upper  Zak. 

NIEVEE,  a  central  department  of  Prance,  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  the  watershed  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine,  and  is  boimded  on  the  west  by  the 
rivers  Alher  and  Loire.  Area,  1,684,469  acres ; 
pop.  (1862)  332,814.  Mountains  occupy  the  eastern 
border,  and  extend  in  a  line  of  heights  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  dividing  the  department  into 
two  great  declivities.  The  soil  is  generally  rocky 
and  sandy,  cut  up  by  ramifications,  almost  always 
wooded,  of  the  mountains  of  Morwan.  There  are 
several  plateaux  more  or  less  fertile,  a,  number  of 
hills  covered  with  vines,  and  valleys  productive  in 
pastures;  but  the  principal  Wealth  of  the  depart- 
ment consists  in  its  forests  and  minerals.  The 
■Nifevre,  whence  the  name  of  the  department,  is  an 
inconsiderable  affluent  of  the  Loire  from  the  right. 
The  three  chief  rivers — the  Allier,  Loire,  and  Yonne 
— are  navigable,  and  the  Yonne,  which  belongs  to 
the  system  of  the  Seine,  is  connected  with  the  Loire 
by  a  canal  leading  across  the  watershed.  Of  the 
entire  area,  792,000  acres  are  (1864)  in  cultivable 
land,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  surface 
is  covered  with  farests,  the  timber  from  which, 
forming  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth,  is 
conveyed  by  water  in  great  quantities  to  Paris,  &c. 


About  6,000,000  gallons  of  wine  are  made  y^early. 
Erom  the  mines  of  N.  iron  of  good  quality  is 
obtained  in  abundance ;  lead,  copper,  and  silver  are 
also  found ;  and  there  are  coal  mines,  and  quarries 
of  marble  and  granite.  Arrondiasements,  Nevers, 
Chateau-CWnon,  Clamecy,  and  Cosne ;  capital, 
Nevers. 

NI'PLHEIM  (from  the  same  roots  as  Lat.  nebula, 
cloud,  and  Eng.  Twrne),  meaning  the  abode  of  clouds, 
was  one  of  the  nine  separate  abodes  or  homes,  of 
which  the  old  Scandinavians  conceived  the  world  as 
consisting  in  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  cold  and  darlmess,  and  is  separated 
from  Muspelsheim,  the  kingdom  of  light  and  heat, 
by  a  huge  chasm  (Ginungagap,  yawning  gap).  Here 
flows  the  spring  Hvergemiir,  watched  by  the  dragon 
Nidhugger ;  this  spring  sends  out  twelve  ice-rivers, 
from  the  drops  of  wmoh,  thawed  by  sparks  from 
Muspelsheim,  sprang  the  chaotic  giant  Ymir  and 
the  cow  Audhumbla.  N.  was  also  the  abode  of  Hel 
(q.  v.),  the  goddess  of  death,  who  here  received  aU 
who  died  of  sickness  or  old  age. 

NIGE'LLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Eanunculacem,  having  five  coloured  spreading 
sepals ;  five  or  ten  small  two-Upped  petals,  witk 
tubular  claw;  the  carpels  more  or  less  connected 
together,    many-seeded;    the   leaves   divided   into 


Nigella  sativa : 
a,  top  of  stem,  with  leaves  and  flowers ;  h,  frnit. 

threadlike  segments,  the  flowers  solitary  at  the  top 
of  the  stem  or  branches.  They  are  annuals,  natives 
chiefly  of  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  Asia.  Some  of 
them,  occasionally  seen  in  gardens  in  Britain,  are 
vulgarly  known  by  the  names  Deoil-m-Orbv^h  and 
Dem-in-a-mist.  The  seeds  are  aromatic,  and  some- 
what peppery.  Those  of  N.  sativa,  a  species  common 
in  cornfields  in  the  south  of  Europe,  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Black  Cummik  of  the  ancients,  and 
perhaps  the  Cummin  of  the  Bible.  The  seeds  of  a 
species  of  N.  are  much  used  by  the  Afghans  for 
flavouring  curries.  [The  figure  of  NigeUa  sativa  or 
Black  Cummin  is  given  by  mistake  instead  of  the 
true  Cummin  in  the  article  Cummin.] 

NI'GER,  the  great  river  of  Western  Africa.  Its 
name,  according  to  Dr  Barth,  is  a  contracted  form 
of  one  of  the  native  names,  N-egMrreu,  which,  as 
well  as  aU  the  other  names,  DhiUlibA  (Joliba),  MAyo, 
I'sa,  Kw&ra  (Quorra),  and  Bdld-n-r&wa,  means 
simply 'the  river.'  The  principal  head- water  rises 
On  the  slopes  of  Mount  Loma,  a  peak  of  the  Kong 
Mountains,  in  a  barren,  desolate,  and  treeless  region, 
in  lat.  9°  25'  N.,  long.  9°  45'  W.,  about  1600  feet 
above  aea-leveL    It  flows  north-east  to  Ximbfiktu, 


NIGHT-HAWK— NIGHT  HERON. 


where  it  bends  eastward,  ai)d  after  flowing  in  that 
direction  for  about  250  imles,  it  curves  toward  the 
south,  and  proceeds  in  a  general  south-south-east 
course,  until  arriving  at  the  head  of  its  delta,  in 
lat.  about  5°  30'  N.,  it  separates  into  many  branches, 
and  enters  the  GuU  of  Guinea,  between  the  Bights 
of  Benin  and  Biafra,  It  is  called  the  Timbri  for  the 
first  70  miles  of  its  course,  after  which  it  receives 
the  name  of  the  Joliba,  or  more  correctly  DhifllibS; ; 
and  after  passing  Timbuktu,  it  is  known  principally 
as  the  Quorra.  Little  is  known  of  its  course  until 
it  reaches  Sego  (lat.  12°  30'  N.),  a  distance  of  350 
miles  from  its  source,  but  from  that  point  it  has 
been  explored  throughput  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
course.  Prom  Sego  to  Timbuktu  it  flows  through  a 
fertile  country,  producing  rice,  maize,  and  vegetables, 
and  abounding  in  good  pasturage.  In  lat.  14°  IC  N., 
the  river  separates  into  two  branches  ;  the  western 
is  called  the  Joliba  or  Mayo,  the  eastern  the  Bara- 
Isa.  These,  as  they  proceed,  are  known  as  the 
White  and  Black  Rivers  respectively ;  and  they 
unite  after  enclosing  the  island  of  Jimballa,  220 
miles  in  length,  amd  from  2  to  20  miles  in  breadth. 
The  river  again  bifurcates  before  arriving  at 
Timbuktu,  and  after  passing  that  town,  the  two 
branches,  on  one  of  which — the  northern — Cabra, 
the  port  of  Timbuktu  is  situated,  again  unite.  In 
the  district  of  union,  in  the  south-west  of  Timbuktu, 
the  country  far  and  wide  is  intersected  by  num- 
berless streams,  forming  a  complicated  net-work  of 
water-courses.  The  river  then  flows  east,  sending 
off  many  creeks  and  branches  to  Bamba ;  its  banks 
here  are  low  and  marshy,  and  during  the  rainy 
season  are  oveKlowed.  In  this  region,  rice,  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  even  barley  are  grown.  The  river 
then  passes  the  town  of  Burrum,  where  it  curves 
to  the  south-east,  and  from  this  point — called 
from  the  bend,  the  Knee,  of  Burrum — ^it  bears  the 
name  Kwara  or  Quorra  untU  it  reaches  the  delta. 
Immediately  below  Bwrrum,  the  N.  does  not 
present  an  imposing  appearance.  Its  bed  resembles 
a  broad  marshy  vsQley,  enclosed  by  ridges  of  rock 
or  high  dunes,  thickly  overgrown  with  reeds  and 
sedges,  and  out  up  by  numberless  streams  and 
creSss.  At  the  ferry  of  Burri  (lat.  15°  55'  N.), 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  from  800  to  900  yards ; 
and  here  the  whole  valley,  about  10  miles  broad, 
is  fruitful,  carefully  cultivated,  and  well  peopled. 
Further  south,  the  towns  of  Gam  and  Sandu 
are  passed,  and  here  the  bed  is  rocky  and  the 
navigation  dangerous.  At  the  town  of  Say,  the 
N.,  after  reaching  a  breadth  of  from  2500  to 
3000  paces,  is  narrowed  to  a  width  of  1000  paces, 
flows  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  and  is 
enclosed  by  rocky  banks.  From  Say  to  Wara,  the 
course  of  the  N.  remains  stiU  unknown.  From 
Wara,  it  flows  east-south-east  to  Rabba ;  an,d  from 
this  town  to  its  mouth,  the  course  of  the  river  is 
comparatively  well  known.  In  lat.  between  8°  and 
7°  30'  N.,  it  flows  round  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the 
Kong  Mountains  (2000  to  3000  feet  high),  and  here 
the  banks  of  the  N.  are  extraordinarily  beautiful. 
In  lat.  7°  40'  N.,  it  receives  the  Benne  from  the 
east.  The  delta  consists  of  an  immense  mangrove 
forest,  cut  up  into  islands  by  the  numerous  branches 
(22  in  number)  of  the  river.  The  principal  mouths 
are  the  Bonny,  Mari,  and  Nun. 

The  existence  of  the  N.  seems  to  have  been  first 
made  known  in  ancient  times  by  travellers  from  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  who,  crossing 
the  great  desert,  came  upon  the  upper  course  of  a 
great  river  flowing  toward  the  rising  sun.  This 
river  Herodotus  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Nigris  of 
Ethiopia,  but  he  also  thou^t  that  it  flowed  into 
the  Nile.     No  definite  notion  of   the  river  had 


been  formed  until  it  was  visited  by  Mungo 
Park  in  July  1796,  when  this  traveller  explOTed 
its  banks  for  a  distance  of  160  miles.  See  Fask, 
MuNOO.  CaiIIi6  explored  the  river  from  the  town 
of  Jennee  to  Timbuktu ;  and  the  English  expedi- 
tion of  1832,  under  Lander  and  Allen,  proved  that 
the  Quorra  was  navigable  from  Boussa  to  the  sea ; 
information,  however,  which  was  obtained  at  an 
immense  cost  of  human  life  from  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  dimate.  Subsequent  expeditions  have 
ended  with  similar  results.  In  1854,  Dr  Barth 
followed  the  course  of  the  river  from  Timbuktu  to 
Say,  and  much  of  what  is  now  known  about  the 
N.  is  due  to  his  labours.  The  entire  length  of  the 
river  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  2500  miles. — Earth's 
Trawls  in  Oentrid  Africa. 

NIGHT-HAWK  {fih<yrd&ka  Virginianus),  a  bird 
of  the  Goatsucker  family  {Oaprimulgidce),  very 
common  in  America,  from  the  Arctic  islands  to 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  visiting 
the  north  in  summer.  It  is  about  nine  inches 
in  length,  and  23  inches  in  expanse  of  wing.  The 
gape  is  destitute  of  bristles.  The  tail  is  slightly 
forked.  The  general  colour  is  brown,  but  it  is 
much  mottled  and  marked  with  white ;  and  there 
is  a  white  mark  on  the  throat,  in  shape  like 
the  letter  V.    The  N.  is  seen  pursuing  its  insect 


Night-hawk  {ChordeiUs  Tvrgimarms). 

prey  in  the  air,  chiefly  a  little  before  sunset,  and 
before  dawn,  and  attracts  attention  by  its  rapid 
repetition  of  a  sharp  impatient  cry,  which  has  gained 
for  it  the  name  Piramidig.  It  produces  also  in  its 
flight  a  remarkable  hollow  booming  sound,  'Uke 
blowing '  into  the  bung-hole  of  a  barrel,'  in  the 
moments  of  its  perpendicular  descent  through  the 
air.  Its  movements  in  the  air  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful and  rapid.  When  fat  and  plump,  as  it  usually 
is  on  its  southward  migration,  it  is  esteemed  for  the 
table,  and  great  numbers  are  shot. 

NIGHT  HERON  (NycUmrax),  a  genus  of 
Ardeidos  (see  Heron),  intermediate  in  form  between 
bitterns  and  herons,  but  with  shorter  and  thicker 
bill  than  either,  and  legs  shorter  than  in  herons.  The 
Common  N.  H.  {N.  Gardeni  or  Europoeus)  is  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  chiefly 
in  the  warmer  temperate  regions.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  America,  and  is  partly  a  bird  of 
passage.  It  is  a  very  rare  visitant  of  Britain.  Its 
length,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the 
short  tail,  is  fully  two  feet.  It  weighs  nearly  two 
pounds.  Its  plumage  is  soft,  the  general  colour 
ash-gray,  passing  into  black  on  the  neck  and  head, 
and  into  white  on  the  breast  and  belly.  The  back 
of  the  head  is  adorned  with  three  very  long  white 
feathers,  which  hang  down  on  the  neck.  The  nests 
are  built  in  trees,  and  in  gengral  many  together, 
forming  a  heronry.  The  N.  H.  feeds  chiefly  by 
twilight  or  at  night;   and  is  .'never  seen  standing 
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motionless,  like  herons,  but  walks  about  in  search 
of  prey,  by  the  sides  of  ditches,  ponds,  &o. ;  its  food 
consisting  chiefly  of  fishes,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic 


Night  Heron  {Nycticorax  Qardeni). 

animals.    Its  cry  is  very  loud  and  hoarse. — Other 
species  of  N.  H.  are  found  in  Africa  and  Australia. 

NIGHTINGALE,  Florence,  famed  for  her 
labours  in  reforming  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
British  army,  is  the  daughter  of  William  Shore 
Nightingale  of  Embly  Park,  Hampshire,  and  Leigh 
Hurst,  Derbyshire,  and  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1823.  HigMy  educated,  and  brilliantly  accom- 
plished, she  early  exhibited  an  intense  devotion  to 
the  alleviation  of  suffering,  which,  in  1844,  led  her 
to  give  attention  to  the  condition  of  hospitals.  She 
visited  and  inspected  civil  and  military  hospitals  aU 
over  Europe;  studied  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  Paris  the  system  of  nursing  and  management 
carried  out  in  the  hospitals  of  that  city ;  and,  in 
1851,  went  into  training  as  a  nurse  in  the  institu- 
tion of  Protestant  Deaeonesses  at  Kaiserswerth, 
on  the  EMne.  On  her  return  to  England,  she  put 
into  thorough  working  order  the  Sanitorium  for 
Governesses  in  connection  with  the  London  institu- 
tion. Ten  years  was  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
thus  served  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  her  hfe. 
In  the  spring  of  1854,  war  was  declared  with  Russia, 
and  a  British  army  of  25,000  men  sailed  to  the 
East.  Alma  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  September, 
and  the  wounded  from  the  battle  were  sent  down  to 
the  hospitals  prepared  for  their  reception  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  These  hospitals  were 
soon  crowded  with  sick  and  wounded,  and  their 
unhealthy  condition  became  apparent  in  a  rate  of 
mortality  to  which  the  casualties  of  the  fiercest 
battle  were  as  nothing.  In  this  crisis,  Miss  N.  offered 
to  go  out  and  organise  a  nursing  department  at 
Scutari.  Mr  Sydney  Herbert,  then  at  the  war- 
ofSce,  gladly  accepted,  and  within  a  week  from  the 
date  of  the  offer — viz.,  on  the  21st  of  October — she 
departed  with  her  nurses.  She  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople on  the  4th  of  November,  the  eve  of  Inker- 
mann — the  beginning  of  the  terrible  winter  cam- 
paign— in  time  to  receive  the  wounded  from  that 
second  battle  into  wards  already  filled  with  2300 
patients.  Her  devotion  to  the  sufferers  can  never 
be  forgotten.  She  has  stood  twenty  hours  at  a 
stretch,  in  order  to  see  them  provided  with  accom- 
modation and  all  the  requisites  of  their  condition. 
But  she  saw  clearly  in  the  bad  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  hospitals  the  causes  of  their  frightful 
mortality,  and  her  incessant  labour  was  devoted  to 
the  removal  of  these  causes,  as  well  as  to  the  miti- 
gation of  their  effects.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  while 
m  the  Crimea  organising  the  nursing-departments 


of  the    camp-hospitals,  she  was  prostrated  with 
fever,  the  result  of  unintermittiug  toil  and  anxiety ; 
yet  she  refused  to  leave  her  post,  and  on  her  reco- 
very remained  at  Scutari  tUl  Turkey  was  evacuated 
by  the  British,  July  28, 1856.     She,  to  whom  many 
a  soldier  owes  life  and  health,  had  expended  her 
own  health  in  the  physical  and  mental  strain  to  which 
she  had  subjected  herself.     It  is  known  that  for 
years  Miss  N.  has  been  an  invalid.    It  is  not  so  well 
known  that  her  sick-room  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
most  arduous  and  constant  labour  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  of  the  soldier.      In  1857,  she 
furnished  the  'commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  regulations  affecting  the  sanitary  condition 
of   the  British    army'  with   a  paper  of   written 
evidence,  in  which  she  impresses,  with  the  force  and 
clearness  which  distinguish  her  mind,   the  great 
lesson  of  the  Crimean  War,  which  she  characterises 
as  a  sanitary  experiment  on  a,  colossal  scale.     Her 
experience  in  the  Crimea,  the  results  obtained  by 
the  labours    of  the    sanitary  commission,  results 
accumulated  under  her  own  eyes,  shewing  that  the 
rate  of  mortaHty  among  soldiers  could  be  reduced 
to  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  time  of  peace  at  home, 
tiuned  the  attention  of  Miss  N.   to  the  general 
question  of  army  sanitary  reform,  and  first  to  that 
of  army  hospitals.    In  1858,  she  contributed  two 
papers  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science,  on  Hospital  Construction 
and  Arrangement,  afterwards  published,  along  with 
her  evidence  before  the  commissioners,  by  J.  W. 
Parker  and  Son.   The  Notes  on  Hospitals,  from  their 
clearness  of  arrangement  and  minuteness  of  detail, 
are  most  valuable  to  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and 
the   medical  officer.     In  1858,  she  published  her 
Notes  on  Nursimg,  a  little  volume  which  is  already 
among  the  treasured  text-books  of  many  a  house- 
hold.   At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  a  fimd  was 
subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  enabhng  her  to  form 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  nurses.  The  interest 
of  the   fund  amounts   to   £1400   per   annum;  and 
though  no  separate  institution  has  been  formed,  it 
is  spent  in  training  a  superior  order  of  nurses  in 
connection  with  St  Thomas's  and  King's  College 
Hospitals.    Last  year  (1863)  was  issued  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Army  in  India.  The  complete  Report,  with  evidence, 
occupies  two  folio  volumes  of  nearly  1000  pages  each. 
The  second  of  these  huge  folios  is  filled  with  reports 
from  every  station  in  India,  occupied  by  British 
and  native  troops.     These  reports  were  sent  in 
manuscript  to  Miss  N.,  and  at  page  347  of  vol.  i.  are 
inserted  her  observations  upon  this  immense  mass 
of  evidence.    In  these  observations,  the  facts  are 
brought  together  in  an  order,  and  with  an  incisive 
force  of  statement,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pubUo  papers  ever  penned.    That  Report 
is  hkely  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  government 
of  India ;  for  the  views  of  Miss  N.  extend  not  only 
to  the  sanitary  reform  of  the  British  army,  but  to 
that  of  the  towns  of  India.    It  is  no  mere  impulse 
of  benevolence  that  has  claimed  the  devotion  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  minds  of  this  age.     It  is  the 
recognition  of  the  divine  laws  of  life  for  which  she 
labours ;  and  in  her  life  and  work  we  see,  united 
in  the  service  of  humanity,  the  devotedness  which 
animated  the  saints  of  heroic  ages  and  the  science 
which  enlightens  our  own. 

NIGHTINGALE  {PMlomda),  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  Sylviadce,  approaching  m  character  to 
the  Menilidce,  the  young  having  their  first  plumage 
mottled,  as  in  the  thrushes,  and  the  leg?  being 
longer  than  in  the  fauvettes  and  other  Sylviadce,  with 
which  they  are  commonly  classed.  The  bill  is 
straight,  slender,  not  quite  as  long  as  the  head ;  the 
wings  do  not  much  pass  beyond  the  base  of  the  tail; 
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the  iirst  ctuill  ia  very  short,  the  third  is  the  longest ; 
the  tail  is  slightly  roimded. — The  Common  N.  {P. 
lusdnia)  is  well  known  as  the  finest  of  songsters. 
It  is  rather  larger  than  the  hedge-sparrow,  with 
about  the  same  proportionate  length  of  wings  and 
tail.  It  is  of  a  rich  brown  colour  above,  the  rnmp 
and  tail  reddish,  the  lower  parts  grayish-white. 
The  sexes  are  alike.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  is 
a  bird  of  passage,  extending  its  summer  migrations 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  far  north  as  the  south 
of  Sweden,  but  in  Britain  it  has  scarcely  ever  been 
seen  further  north  than  Yorkshire.  It  is  plentiful 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  and  east  of  England,  but 
does  not  extend  to  the  western  counties,  and  never 
appears  in  Ireland.  It  frequents  thickets  and  hedges, 
and  low  damp  meadows  near  streams.  The  exten- 
sive market-gardens  near  London  are  among  its 
favourite  haunts.  It  feeds  very  much  on  cater- 
pillars and  other  larvEe.  It  arrives  in  England  about 


Nightingale  (Philomela  luseinia). 

4he  middle  of  April,  the  males  ten  or  fourteen  days 
before  the  females.  It  is  at  this  season,  and  before 
pairing  has  taken  place,  that  bird-catchers  generally 
procure  nightingales  for  cage-birds,  ag  they  then 
become  easily  reconciled  to  confinement,  whilst,  if 
taken  after  pairing,  they  fret  and  pine  till  they  die. 
The  N.  makes  its  nest  generally  on  the  ground,  but 
sometimes  on  a  low  fork  of  a  bush.  The  nest  is 
loosely  constructed  of  dead  leaves,  rushes,  and 
stalks  of  grass,  with  a  liniilg  of  fibrou?  roots.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  uniform  olive- 
brown.  The  song  of  the  male  ceases  to  be  heard  as 
soon  as  incubation  is  over.  In  captivity,  however, 
it  is  often  continued  through  a  more  considerable 
period.  The  N.  usually  begins  its  song  in  the  even- 
ing, and  sings  with  brief  intervals  throughout  the 
night.  The  variety,  loudness,  and  richness  of  its 
notes  are  equally  extraordinary ;  and  its  long  quiver- 
ing strains  are  full  of  plaintiveness  as  well  as  of 
passionate  ecstasy.  The  N.  has  been  a  favourite 
from  most  ancient  times  ;  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  poetry  of  India  and  Persia,  as  well  as  of  Greece 
and  Eome.  The  loves  of  the  N.  and  the  i-ose  are  a 
fanciful  theme  in  which  eastern  poets  delight.  The 
N.  much  resembles  the  redbreast  in  manners,  and  is 
equally  pugnacious.  It  has  been  known  to  breed 
with  the  redbreast  in  captivity. — There  is  another 
and  rather  larger  species  of  IST.  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
faintly  mottled  on  the  breast. 

NIGHT-JAR.     See  Goatsuckee. 

NI'GHTMARB  [Inculms,  EpMaltes)  consists  in 
a  iorrible  dream,   the  terror  being-  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  weight  or  oppression  referred  to  the  pres- 
sure of  mountains,  giants,  hags,  serpents,  upon  the 
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breast.  It  is  attributed  to  acceleration  or  irregu- 
larity of  the  circulation  in  the  chest  or  in  the  brain. 
It  has  been  traced  backwards  to  plethora,  posture, 
heavy  suppers ;  and  forwards  as  a  prognostic  of 
heart  disease  or  hydrothorax.  It  differs  from  ordi- 
nary dreams  in  possessing  always  the  same  charac- 
teristic of  fear  of  some  object  in  contact  with  the 
body,  in  a  recognised  inability  to  move  or  speak 
while  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  do  both,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  semi-consciousness  of  the  real  source 
of  the  apprehension.  The  affection  is  recorded  to 
have  been  epidemic;  and  modern  instances  have 
occurred  where  large  communities  have  been  agitated 
by  night  panics.  A  regiment  of  French  soldiers, 
quartered  in  a  ruined  monastery,  were  awakened, 
at  the  same  hour  in  two  successive  nights,  by  a 
black  dog  leaping  on  the  breast  of  each.  These 
veteran  warriors,  inured  to  danger,  inaccessible  to 
superstition,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make 
a  third  trial.  Such  frightful  impressions  occur 
during  the  day,  and  during  mere  somnolency  or 
drowsiness,  but  more  generally  at  the  moment  of 
awakening  during  the  night.  The  time,  the  distinct 
recollection  retained  of  the  circumstance,  and  the 
bodily  perturbation  which  remained  when  con- 
sciousness was  re-established,  all  conspired  to  convert 
these  visions  into  the  objective  hobgoblins,  the 
omens  and  supernatural  revelations  of  past  ages ; 
and  which  still  linger  as  matter  of  belief  where  the 
temperament  or  situation  of  the  individual  resemble 
those  of  our  ancestors.  In  a  very  large  number  of 
instances  such  dreams  represent,  or  are  continua- 
tions of,  the  previous  waking  thoughts  and  emotions. 
They  are  so  far  voluntary  that  indigestible  food 
or  excess  may  induce  them.  Fuseli,  for  artistic 
purposes,  created  '  chimeras  dire '  in  sleep  by  supping 
on  pork  chops. 

NIGHTSHADE,  the  English  name  of  certain 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Solanacece  (a.  v.),  possess- 
ing the  narcotic  properties  frequently  developed 
in  that  order.  Among  them  are  some  species  of 
Solarium  (q.  v.),  particularly  the  Common  N.,  or 
•Black  N.  [8.  nigrum),  an  annual  or  biennial,  with 


Common  or  Black  Nightshade  (Solanum,  nigrum). 

erect  angular  stem,  ovate,  sinuate-dentate  leaves, 
drooping  lateral  umbels  of  white  flowers,  and  globose 
black  berries  j  a  frequent  weed  in  waste  places  in 
England  and  in  most  parts  of  the  world.      Few 
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plants  are  more  widely  diffused.  It  is  only  slightly 
narcotic.  The  leaves,  in  a  fresh  state,  are  said  to 
be  injurious  to  animals  which  eat  them,  biit  seem 
to  lose  almost  all  narcotic  property  by  boiHng,  and 
are  used  as  spinach,  particularly  in  warm  chmates. 
The  berries,  although  generally  dreaded  or  sus- 
pected, may  also,  it  is  said,  be  eaten,  at  least  in 
moderate  quantity,  without  danger.  They  contain, 
however,  the  alkaloid  Solanine,  found  also  in  the 
shoots  of  the  potato. — For  "Woody  N.,  see  Bitter- 
sweet.  For  Deadly'  N.,  see  Belladonna.  For 
Enchanter's  N.,  see  Ciecssa. 

NIJ'MEGEUr,  NI'MEGTIElSr,  the  Nmiomagwm 
of  the  Romans  (magum  or  magen  being  a  Celtic  word 
for  a  fixed  dwelling),  called  by  Tacitus  Batavorum 
oppidum-,  in  the  middle  a^es  Numaga,  is  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  district  of  Nijmegen,  or  the  Betuwe, 
in  the  Netherlands  province  of  Gelderland.  Pop. 
25,000,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  Eomaa  Catholic. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  9  miles  south  of  Amheim, 
on  several  little  hills,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal. — 
'  Several  of  the  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  passing 
up  the  Hoenderberg  {Sunnerierg,  or  Hill  of  the 
Hims),  on  which  the  Eomans  had  a  permanent  camp 
in  order  to  keep  in  subjection  the  country  of  the 
Bataviers,  which  lay  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Waal ;  others  are  broad  and  well  built.  On  a 
height  stood,  till  1797,  when  it  was  demolished  by 
the  French,  the  Castle  of  Valkenburg,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Julius  Csesar.  Here  Charlemagne 
buUt  a  palace,  and  made  the  castle  his  residence. 
The  site  is  now  planted  with  trees,  and  forms  a 
pleasant  public  walk  overlooking  the  river  and  quay. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill  there  is  a  little  sixteen- 
sided  chapel  or  baptistery,  which  some  think  was 
originally  a  heathen  temple  of  the  Bataviers,  and 
converted  into  a  Christian  church  by  Pope  Leo  III. 
in  799.  On  another  eminence,  where  the  chateau 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  once  stood,  is  a  modern  tower 
called  Belvidere,  from  the  summit  of  which  there 
is  an  extensive  view,  including  the  rivers  which 
branch  off  at  the  delta  of  the  Rhine — viz.,  the 
Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Yssel,  with  the  Maas 
flowing  in  the  south.  N.  is  strongly  fortified  and 
well  garrisoned.  The  town-house,  founded  in  1554, 
is  beautifully  and  antiqxxely  fitted  up  vidthin,  and 
externally  ornamented  by  several  statues  of  emperors 
and  kings  of  the  Romans.  St  Stephen's,  or  the 
Great  Church,  standing  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
city,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  and  before  the  Reformation  contained 
30  altars.  N.  is  a  large  market  for  cattle  and 
agricultural  produce,  especially  grain.  Beer  is 
extensively  brewed,  Eau  de  Cologne  distUled,  and 
there  are  factories  for  spinning  and  weaving  linen, 
cotton,  and  silk. 

N.  is  celebrated  for  the  great  peace  congress  of  the 
European  powers  which  was  held  hesce,  and,  10th 
August  1678,  concluded  a  treaty  between  Spain  and 
France;  on  the  17th  September,  between  Trance 
and  the  United  Netherlands ;  and  between  the 
German  Empire  and  France,  and  the  same  empire 
and  Sweden,  5th  February  1679. 

NrjNI-NOVGORO'D,  an  important  government 
in  the  east  of  Great  Russia,  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Vladimir  on  &e  west  and  Kazan  and 
Simbirsk  on  the  east.  Area  (according  to  the  Alma- 
nack de  Gotha,  1864)  19,390  square  miles;  pop. 
1,259,606.  The  surface  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
portions  by  the  Volga  with  its  tributary  the  Oka. 
On  the  left,  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  the 
surface  is  flat;  on  the  right  bank  it  is  hiUy.  As 
the  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  and  there  are  few  rich 
meadow-lands,  neither  agriculture  nor  cattle-breed- 
ing is  pursued  extensively.     The  inhabitants  are 


principally  engaged  in  manufactures.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Volga,  Oka,  and  their  numerous 
tributaries.  There  is  communication  by  water  with. 
24  governments,  and  with  the  Baltic,  the  White, 
and  the  Caspian  Seas.  The  northern  districts  of 
the  government  abound  in  forests,  and  here  wooden 
utensils  and  tools  are  manufactured  for  the  adjoin- 
ing governments.  There  are  several  large  iron- 
works, and  the  town  of  Gorbatof  is  the  ShefS.eld  of 
its  district.  Leather,  especially  that  variety  called 
Russian  leather,  is  largely  manufactured,  and  sheep 
and  lamb  skin  dressing  is  a  staple  employmenit. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the'  Oka  are  several  ship- 
building and  dock-yards.  The  towns  and  villages 
are  fiUed  with  an  industrious  and  thriving  manu- 
facturing population.  Capital,  Nijni-Novgorod  (q.  v.}. 
KIJNI-NOVGOROD  (Lower  Novgorod),  a 
famous  commercial  and  manufacturing  town  in  the 
east  of  Great  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oka  with  the  Volga,  in  lat.  56°  20'  N.,  long.  44°  1' 
E.,  715  miles  east-south-east  of  St  Petersburg,  with 
which,  since  1862,  it  has  been  connected  by  railway. 
The  fortified  portion  of  the  town  occupies  a  hiU 
overlooking  the  Volga,  and.  is  surrounded  with  a 
waU.  It  contains  the  Kreml  or  citadel,  two  cathe- 
drals, the  palaces  of  the  governors,  and  an  obelisk 
76  feet  high,  in  memory  of  MHma  and  Pojarsky, 
the  deliverers  of  Moscow.  The  town  possesses 
several  rope-walke,  dock-yards,  ironworks  for  build- 
ing steamers,  three  steel-cutlery  works,  &c.  The 
commenciaE  portaon  of  N.  is  situated  on  a  projecting 
point  of  land  which  forms  the  right  bank  of  the 
Volga  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka.  It  has  an 
area  of  350  acres,  consists  of  60  ranges  of  brick 
buildings,  is  surrounded  by  a  canal,  and  contains- 
2520  shops,  a  Russian  cathedral,  an  Armenian 
church,  a  mosque,  a  temporary  branch  of  the  state 
bank,  counting-house,  post-office,  &c.  Here  the 
great  annual  fair  is  held;  but  the  commerce  of 
N.  is  not  confined  to  this  area.  On  the  further 
side  of  the  canal  are  ranges  of  wooden  erections, 
containing  5000  shops,  exclusive  of  taverns,  baths, 
and  other  public  establishments.  The  fair,  whiok 
lasts  over  a  month,  is  officially  opened  on  the 
27th  July ;  but,  owing  to  the  tardy  arrival  of 
the  Chinese  and  Siberian  goods,  a  day  or  two 
generally  intervenes  before  it  aotnally  commences. 
With  the  opening  of  the  fair,  the  town  becomes 
rapidly  filled  with  merchants  from  every  country 
and  climate — Europeans,  Bokharians,  Khivans, 
Kirghizes,  Tartars,  Armenians,  Persians,  and  even 
Chinese.  •  The  merchants  are  required  to  pay  nothing 
in  the  way  of  taxes  duiing  their  stay,  except, 
indeed,  the  rent  of  the  shops  they  occupy,  and  every 
one  has  the  privilege  of  trading  freely  without  any 
exaction  from  the  crown.  The  fair  of  N.  is  of 
great  commercial  importance,  especially  with  respect 
to  the  eastern  and  central  provinces.  The  value  of 
goods  disposed  of  during  the  fair  is  great,  and  seems 
to  be  continually  on  the  increase.  In  1697,  the 
value  of  the  goods  sold  was  £14,000 ;  in  1741, 
£81,000;  in  1790,  £5,000,000;  in  1857,  £14,000,000: 
in  1861,  £16,038,000;  ia  1863,  £1«,760,000.  The 
articles  gathered  at  the  fair  for  sale  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups  as  follows :  1.  Russian  raw  and 
manufactured  goods,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton 
stuffs,  linen  and  woollen  goods,  furs,  metals,  corn, 
drysalters'  goods,  chemicals,  &c.,  the  total  value  of 
which  was  74,488,400  roubles.  2.  European  and 
Colonial  goods,  of  which  the  manufactured  goods 
amounted  to  2,964,600  roubles;  wines,  1,990,900- 
roubles;  colonial  goods,  chemicals,  &c.,  6,294,800 
roubles  :  total,  11,250,300  roubles.  3.  Asiatic  goods : 
Chinese  (chiefly  tea),  8,218,000  roubles  ;  Bokharian 
and  Khivan  silks  and  cottons,  2,337,000  roubles; 
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Caucasian  and  Armenian,  4,199,200  roubles :  total, 
14,754,200  roubles.  Grand  total,  100,492,900  roubles. 
N.,  an  ancient  town,  was  founded  in  1221  by 
Prince  Yury  Vsevolodovitoh  as  a  strongliold  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Mordva.  It 
■was  devastated  on  several  occasions  by  the  Tartars ; 
and  in  1612,  during  the  civil  dissensions  in  Kussia, 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  falling  a  prey  to  Poland, 
Minin,  the  famous  butcher  ot  N.,  collected  an 
armed  force  here,  which,  imder  Prince  Pojarsky, 
drove  the  invaders  from  the  capital.  See  Moscow. 
The  prosperity  of  this  town  dates  from  the  year 
1817,  when  the  great  fair  was  removed  to  N. 
from  Makarief,  on  account  of  the  destructive  fire 
which  broke  out  in  the  latter  place,  and  destroyed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  stores  and  magazines. 
The  normal  population  of  the  town  is  (1864)  36,350 ; 
but  it  is  increased  to  upwards  of  200,000  during  the 
fair.  N.,  so  favourably  situated  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  during  the  whole 
season  of  navigation,  and  especially  in  spring  during 
full  water. 

NI'JNI-TAGI'LSK,  a  town  of  Eussia,  in  the 
government  of  Perm,  situated  on  the  river  TagU, 
amid  the  Ural  Mountains,  150  miles  east  of  the  city 
of  Perm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  mining 
towns  in  iBussia,  or  in  the  world.  The  soil  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  everywhere  rich  in  iron, 
copper,  gold,  and  platina ;  not  far  off  is  the  famous 
magnetic  mountain  Blagodajt,  1422  feet  high. 
Akimfi  Demidoff  (q.  v.)  esta;blished  the  first  foundry 
here  in  1725.  The  yield  both  of  iron  and  copper 
is  immensely  large.    Pop.  25,000. 

NIKOLAE'F,  a  town  of  South  Eussia,  in  the 
government  of  Kherson,  and  40  miles  north-west  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  stands  25  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Bug,  and  at  the  conduenoe  of  that 
river  with  the  Ingul.  It  was  founded  in  1790,  and 
its  situation  was  foimd  so  convenient  for  ship-build- 
ing purposes,  that  it  soon  became  the  centre  of  the 
naval  administration  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  broad 
straight  streets,  contains  several  barracks,  a  cathe- 
dral, schools  for  pilots,  hospitals,  an  observatory, 
and  an  arsenaL  During  the  period  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  (from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  c),  10,000  men  were  employed  at  N.  in 
ship-buUding  and  other  naval  operations.  Since  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  N.  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  importance.    Pop.  33,500. 

NIKOIiAE'VSK,  chief  town  of  the  Amur  terri- 
tory, in  Eastern  Siberia,  situated  on  a  well-wooded 
plateau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur,  and  22  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  53°  15'  N.,  long.  140°  35'  E., 
6750  miles  east  from  St  Petersburg.  It  contains  a 
wooden  church  with  one  large  and  five  smaller 
steeples,  the  town  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the 
storehouse  of  the  Amur  Company.  The  approaches 
to  the  town  are  defended  by  four  batteries,  which 
command  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
river.  The  Amur  is  here  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
broad,  but  the  landing-place  is  available  only  for 
small  craft,  all  large  vessds  being  compelled  to  lie 
in  mid-stream.  It  was  founded  in  1851 ;  in  1855, 
it  consisted  of  150  houses,  and  in  1838,  of  249 
houses.  It  is  the  seat  of  naval  and  civil  admini- 
stration, and  the  centre  of  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  district.  Goods  from  the  interior  of  Siberia 
and  China  are  brought  hither  and  shipped  in 
foreign  (chiefly  Americain)  vessels ;  and  Siberian 
tradesmen  now  receive  and  despatch  their  goods  by 
sea,  as  the  land  route  formerly  pursued  was  both 
tedious  and  expensive.  Eich  and  extensive  forests 
clothe  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  abundant 
pastures  offer  facilities  for  oattle-breeffing.  The 
chief  hdndranoe  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the 


settlement  is  a  want  of  hands  and  capital.  A  line 
of  telegraph  already  extends  from  St  Petersburg 
to  beyond  Irkutsk,  and  is  in  process  of  extension 
to  Niolaevsk.  Mean  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  39°  42'.    Pop.  (1858)  2552. 

MTKOLSBUEG,  or  MI'KULOV,  a  town  of 
Austria,  in  the  south  of  Moravia,  27  miles  south 
of  Brunn,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Pollaver  Hills, 
famous  for  their  rich  red  wines.  The  town  belongs 
to  the  princely  family  of  Dietrichstein.  It  has 
several  steam-mills,  and  cotton  and  silk  factories. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town,  upon  a  rock,  stands  the 
Castle  of  the  Dietriohsteins,  with  a  library  of  20,000 
volumes,  and  a  vat  in  the  cellars  capable  of  con- 
taining 2000  eimers.  Pop.  9400,  of  whom  more 
than  a  half  are  Jews. 

NIKO'POL,  a  thriving  town  of  iSouthern  Eussia, 
in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  right 
bank  of,  the  Dnieper,  about  200  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  lat  47°  33'  K  N.  is  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  agricultural  district,  the  produce  of  which 
is  here  shipped  to  Odessa.  Between  N.  and  the 
port  of  Odessa,  there  is  regular  communication  by 
steam-boat.  The  natural  advantages  of  N.  promise 
to  make  it  one  of  the  principal  commercial  centres 
on  the  Dnieper.    Pop.  7260. 

WILE  (Nihis),  called  by  the  Egypti^^s,  ITe^i  Mm, 
(the  genius  of  the  waters),  and  by  the  Hebrews 
Sihor  (the  black),  the  river  of  North-eastern  Africa 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (the 
White  or  True  Nile)  and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  (Blue 
Nile).  The  source  of  the  £rst  of  these,  the  True  Nile, 
or  at  least  its  great  feeder,  has  at  last  been  discovered 
by  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  in  the  Victoria  Nyauza 
Lake,  which  extends  from  about  lat.  0°  20'  N.  to 
2°  50'  S.,  and  from  long.  31°  40'  to  35°  E.,  and  is 
3740  feet  above  the  sea.  The  second  has  its 
soiu'oe  in  Abyssinia,  in  lat.  10°  59'  N.,  and  long.  36° 
55'  B.  Erom  its  outfall  from  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza 
at  the  'Eipon  Falls,'  lat.  0°  20'  N.,  long.  33°  30'  E.,  the 
White  Nile  flows  in  a  north- north- westerly  direction 
as  far  as  Gondokoro,  which  is  in  lat.  4°  55'  N.  and 
long.  31°  50'  E.,  and  1900  feet  above  the  sea.  Several 
moderately-sized  streams  are  supposed  to  flow 
out  of  the  lake  on  each  side  of  the  main  source. 
These  are  the  Kafu  and  the  Luajerrg  on  the  west, 
and  the  Asua  on  the  east,  the  former  joining  the 
main  stream  in  the  Unyoro,  the  latter  in  the  Madi 
country.  After  issuing  from  the  lake,  the  Nile 
passes  a  range  of  sandstone  hills,  then  rushes  down 
due  north  with  the  beauty  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
running  off  at  last  into  long  flats,  more  like  a  lake 
than  a  river.  In  the  Kidi  country  it  is  navigable 
as  far  as  the  Karuma  EaUs,  wihere  it  rushes  on 
with  boisterous  liveliness.  In  the  Madi  country  the 
Nile  has  its  well-known  character  of  long  flats  and 
long  rapids. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Asua  Hiver,  in  the 
■Madi  territory,  lat.  4°  40'  N.,  Captain  Speke-s 
discoveries  terminated,  for  to  this  point  the  ivoiy- 
traders  had  ascended  the  Nile  from  Gondokoro. 
For  about  500  miles  after  this,  the  river  flows 
very  tortuously,  first  in  a  north-westerly  and 
then  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  is  joined  in 
about  lat.  9°  15'  N.,  long.  30°  E.,  by  its  first  g-eat 
affluent,  the  Bahr-el-6azal,  which  joins  the  Nile 
from  the  west  with  hardly  any  perceptible  current. 
The  second  tributary  is  the  Giraffe  Eiver,  about 
one-third  the  volume  of  the  Nile  at  its  point  of 
junction,  long.  31°  E.  Its  source  is  not  known,  but 
its  character  suggests  the  possibility  of  its  coming 
from  Lake  Nyanza.  Erom  the  Bair-el-Gazal  the 
Nile  £ows  in  a  due  easterly  direction  for  about  80 
miles,  then  south  for  30  miles,  when  it  is  joined 
by  its  third  tributary,  the  Sobat  Eiver,  from  the  east. 
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The  Sobat  is  full  and  navigable.  Between  this  and 
the  town'  of  Khartoum,  a  distance  of  about  460 
miles,  the  Nile  runs  in  a  northerly  direction,  with  a 
width  of  from  one  to  two  miles,  and  is  joined  by- 
several  streams  from  the  east  side. 

Khartoum,  the'  capital  of  Nubia,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  (Blue  Nile)  and 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (White  Nile),  1188  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  in  lat.  15°  35'  N.  long.,  32°  30'  E. 
The  Bahr-el-Azrek,  long  supposed  to  be  the  main 
branch  of  the  True  NUe,  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Abai  and  the  Blue  River.  The  Abai  has  its 
source  in  Abyssinia,  50  miles  from  Lake  Dembea, 
which  it  enters  from  the  south-west;  emerging 
on  the  south-east  of  the  lake,  it  flows  for  about 
90  miles  in  that  direction,  when  it  describes  a  semi- 
circle round  the  peninsula  of  Godjam,  and  continues 
north-westerly  for  about  150  miles.  It  is  here 
joined  by  the  Blue  Biver  from  the  south,  and  from 
this  point  the  Blue  Nile  flows  north-west  to  Khar- 
toum, receiving  from  the  east  two  large  rivers 
running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the  Dender  and 
the  Kahad  or  Shimf  a.  From  Khartoum,  the  united 
stream  flows  north  foi'  about  60  miles,  passing"  the 
town  of  Halfaia  and  the  ruins  of  Meroe  to  the 
first  cataract,  and  thence  north-east  past  Shendy 
(q.  V.)  to  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  which  enters 
the  Nile  at  El  Damer,  lat.  17°  45'  N.,  long.  34°  E. 

The  Atbara,  also  called  Bahr-el-Aswad,  or  Black 
River,  because  it  carries  down  with  it  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  black  mud  and  shme  that  manures 
and  fertilises  Egypt,  is  the  last  tribtitary  received  by 
the  Nile.  The  Goang  seems  to  be  the  direct  source 
of  the  Atbara.  It  rises  in  the  heights  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Dembea.  About  150  miles  from  its  soxirce 
it  receives  the  Basalam  River,  and  about  30  mUes 
further  on,  the  Takazze  or  Setit  River,  both  from 
the  east.  The  Takazze  has  a  far  greater  volume  of 
water  than  either  of  the  preceding  rivers.  It  rises 
in  the  Samen  Moimtains,  round  wEch  it  flows  first 
easterly,  then  north,  till  in  about  lat.  13°  30'  N., 
long.  38°  50'  E.  it  turns  north-west,  and  then  almost 
due  west,  jpining  the  Atbara  at  right  angles.  It 
has  many  tributaries. 

From  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  the  Nile 
continues  to  flow  northerly  through  the  populous 
and  fertile  district  of  Berber,  full  of  villages,  and 
then  enters  the  desert.  Turning  westwards,  in  lat. 
19°  N.,  it  forms  the  large  island  of  Mograt,  and 
makes  a  curve  to  the  south-westward,  known  as  the 
'great  bend,'  in  which  there  are  two  cataracts. 
Entering  Nubia,  the  Nile  resumes  its  north- 
westerly course,  with  narrow  strips  of  cultivated 
land  on  each  bank.  Here  it  forms  another  cataract, 
and  bends  round  to  the  north-east  with  a  fifth 
cataract,  in  lat.  21°  40'  N.  After  this  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  narrows,  and  at  Assouan,  in  lat.  24°  10'  N., 
it  forms  the  last  cataract  in  descending. 

Prom  Assouan  to  the  sea,  the  average  fall  of  the 
Nile  is  two  inches  to  a  mUe,  and  its  mean  velocity 
about  three  miles  an  hour.  It  waters  and  fertilises 
the  whole  length  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  delta 
of  the  Nile  extends  from  lat.  30°  10'  N.  to  31°  30'  N, 
and  has  a  base  on  the  Mediterranean  of  about  150 
miles.  In  it  the  Nile  spreads  out  into  numerous 
streams,  the  two  principal  being  those  of  Rosetta 
and  Damietta.  The  total  length  of  the  Nile,  from 
its  exit  from  the  Jake  to  the  sea,  is  about  3300 
miles,  measured  along  its  course,  or  2200  miles 
direct  distance. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  river  of  Egypt  is,  that 
from  its  junction  with  the  Atbara,  to  its  mouth, 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  1500  miles,  it  receives 
no  affluent  whatever,  and  yet  it  is  able  to  contend 
with  the  burning  sun,  and  scarcely  less  burning 
sands  of  Nubia.  With  the  ancient  Egyptians 
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the  river  was  held  sacred :  the  god  Nilus  was 
one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  Its  annual  overflow 
is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  globe,  for  it  has  risen  to  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  same  time,  and  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  same  height,  year  after  year  for 
unknown  ages.  At  Khartoum  it  begins  to  increase 
early  in  April,  but  in  lower  Egypt  the  inundation 
usually  begins  about  the  25th  of  June,  and  attains 
its  height  in  three  months.  It  remains  stationary 
about  twelve  days,  and  then  subsides.  The  culti- 
vable soil  of  Egypt  is  whoUy  dependent  on  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  failure  causes  a  dearth;  for, 
virtually,  the  country  has  no  rain.  Continuous 
south-wind  brings  a  good,  and  north-wind  a  bad 
year.  During  a  good  inundation,  the  rise  is  about 
40  feet  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  36  feet  at  Thebes, 
and  4  feet  at  the  Damietta  and  Rosetta  mouths  in 
the  Delta.  If  at  Cairo  the  rise  is  only  18  or  20  feet, 
there  is  a  scarcity ;  up  to  24  feet,  a  deficiency ;  25 
to  27  feet  is  good :  more  than  that  causes  a  flood, 
and  fosters  plague  and  murrain.  During  the 
inundation,  the  whole  valley  is  covered  with  water, 
from  which  the  villages  rise  like  islands,  protected 
by  dykes.  Of  late  years  the  overflow  has  been 
greater  than  the  average  of  many  centuries.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  the  trunk  stream  of  the  lower  Nile  is 
owing  to  the  periodicity  of  the  rains  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia  and  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Nyanza, 
where,  on  the  equator,  it  rains,  more  or  less,  all  the 
year  round,  most  copiously  during  the  equinoxes. 
The  banks  of ,  the  Nile  swarm  with  birds,  among 
which  are  vultures,  cormorants,  geese,  pelicans, 
quails,  and  the  white  ibis ;  and  its  sweet,  soft 
waters  teem  vrith  fish.  The  average  amount  of 
alluvium  brought  down  by  the  river  is  estimated 
at  a  deposit  of  4^  inches  in  a  century — ^by  some,  it 
is  made  as  high  as  6  inches ;  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  brought  down  by  the  Atbara. 

The  question  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  at  once 
the  oldest  and  the  most  recent  of  geography.  It 
was  a  puzzle  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  long  before 
his'  time.  That  the  sources  of  a  river,  at  whose 
mouth  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  civilised  peoples 
was  establishedj  should  have  been  so  long  veUed  in 
obscurity,  is  unparalleled  in  geographical  research. 
The  want  of  success  in  exploring  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Nile  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  length  of 
the  river,  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  traveller 
in  the  physical  nature  of  the  countries  he  must  pass 
through,  the  climate,  and  the  jealousy,  ignorance, 
and  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes.  This  problem 
of  centuries  has  now  been  in  so  far  satisfactorily 
solved,  for  the  question  remains,  whether  there  may 
not  yet  be  found  feeders  of  the  White  Nile  carry- 
ing back  its  source  to  a  still  greater  distance  in  the 
interior;  a  question  which  further  research  alone 
can  answer.  The  journeys  of  Krapf  and  Rebmann 
to  the  foot  of  Kilimandjaro  and  the  other  snowy 
mountains  in  the  east  of  Africa,  believed  by  them 
to  be  the  ancient  and  almost  fabled  '  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,'  and  the  explorations  of  travellers  up 
the  White  Nile,  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  among  these  that  the  sources  of  the  great 
Egyptian  river  would  ultimately  be  discovered. 

'There  was,  however,  another  theory.  Rumours 
gathered  from  the  natives  pointed  to  lakes  in  the 
regions  south  of  the  equator,  as  the  true  sources  of 
the  Nile.  To  explore  this  country,  the  distinguished 
traveller  Captain  Richard  Burton,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Speke,  started  from  the  Zanzibar  coast  in 
1857.  Their  enterprise  was  so  far  successful  that 
they  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  lat.  5°  S., 
long.  36°  E.,  and  a  large  crescent-shaped  mass  of 
mountains,  overhanging  the  northern  half  of  the 
lake,  and  10,000  feet  high,  considered  by, Captain 
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Speke  to  be  the  true  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  On 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Burton  was  laid 
np  by  illness,  and  his  companion,  after  surveying 
the  northern  portion  of  the  lake,  left  him  there  to 
recruit  his  health,  while  ha  (Speke)  proceeded 
northwards  to  discover  another  huge  'nyanza'  or 
lake,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  w^s  informed  by 
tlie  natives.  This  he  accomplished  on  the  3d  of 
August  1838,  when  he  discovered  the  southern  end 


The  Upper  Course  of  the  Nile. 

of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  (q.  v.).  In  his  journal  he 
says  of  this  immense  sheet  of  water  :  '  I  no  longer 
felt  any  doubt  that  the  lake  at  my  feet  gave  birth 
to  that  interesting  river,  the  source  of  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation,  and  the 
object  of  so  many  explorers.'  The  idea  of  descend- 
ing the  Nile  from  the  Nyanza  seems  at  once  to  have 
struck  him ;  but  as  at  that  time  his  preparations 
were  quite  insufficient,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  return  to  Europe. 

Judging  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  solve  the 
great  African  problem,  Captain  Speke,  taking  with 
him  Captain  Grant,  returned  to  the  lake  region  in 
1861.  The  expedition  approached  the  ■  Victoria 
Nyanza  again  from  the  coast  of  Zanzibar ;  and  the 
first  place  from  which  they  obtained  a  view  of  it 
during  the  second  expedition,  was  the  town 
of  Mashonde  on  its  western  side.  Thence  they 
pursued  their  way  along  the  shore  northwards.  The 
laud  above  the  lake  was  found  to  be  composed  of 
low  sandstone  hills,  covered  with  gigantic  grass  of 
unsurpassed  verdure,  and  by  dells  of  trees  as  tall 


and  straight  as  the  blue  gums  of  Australia.  Crossing 
the  equator,  they  reached  streams  which  are  said 
to  flow  out  of  the  lake,  and  further  on,  in  the 
centre  of  its  northern  coast,  the  parent  stream  of 
the  Nile,  150  yards  in  breadth,  flowing  over  rooks 
of  an  igneous  character,  and  forming  falls  12 
feet  high,  which  Captain  Speke  christened  the 
'Eipon  Falls,'  in  honour  of  the  president  of  the 
Eoyal  Geographical  Society  at  the  time  of  his 
starting  on  the  expedition.  It  is  from  the  west 
that  the  lake  receives  its  largest  supphes  of  water 
through  the  medium  of  smaller  lakes.  These 
derive  their  moisture  from  the  so-caUed  '  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,'  which  are  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  rainy  zone,  where  Captain  Speke  observed 
that  no  fewer  than  233  days  in  the  year  were  more 
or  less  wet  days. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Karagwg,  Captain  Speke  found 
a  very  superior  negro  race,  much  better  disposed  to 
strangers  than  any  of  the  tribes  he  had  formerly 
passed  through.  The  country  occupied  by  this  race, 
and  that  of  iJganda,  stretches  along  the  Nyanza, 
and  covers  half  of  its  western  and  northern  shores, 
the  Uganda  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nile.  The  sultan  of  Uganda  exercises 
an  absolute  power  over  his  people.  He  (the  sultan) 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  navigation  of  the  N. 
by  white  men,  and  was  desirous  of  establishing  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Gondokoro,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  hostility  of  the  tribes  to  the  north 
of  his  own.  Speke  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  five 
months  in  this  kingdom,  but  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  hospitality,  though  his  movements 
were  closely  watched  until  he  got  into  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Unyoro. 

North  of  Unyoro,  the  dialects  belonging  to  the 
language  of  South  Africa,  and  which  up  to  this  point 
are  used  by  the  various  tribes,  suddenly  cease,  and 
give  place  to  those  of  the  language  of  North  Africa. 

With  regard  to  the  civilisation  of  these  three 
kingdoms  of  KaragwS,  Ugaiida,  and  Unyoro,  Speke 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  the  first, 
and  represents  the  king,  Kumanika,  as  an  intelligent, 
honest  man. '  Mtesa,  the  sovereign  of  Uganda,  is  an 
amiable  youth,  taking  pleasure  in  field  exercises; 
but  one  rule  of  his  court  requires  that  a  human 
sacrifice  be  offered  daily  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
The  king  of  Unyoro,  Kamrasi  by  name,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  harsh,  suspicious,  and  pitiless  creature, 
his  principal  occupation  being  the  exercise  of  his 
unbridled  authority. 

The  travellers  spent  a  whole  year  in  making 
their  way  through  these  three  kingdoms,  into  which 
no  white  man  had  ever  before  penetrated,  and  only 
succeeded  in  getting  away  by  making  numerous 
presents,  and  stiU  more  numerous  promises.  Besides 
ascertaining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the 
important  points  on  the  route,  the  travellers  made 
numerous  meteorological  observations. 

NILO'METER  (the  measurer  of  the  Nile),  the 
name  of  two  buildings  existing  in  Egypt,  one  in  the 
island  of  Khoda,  opposite  to  Cairo,  the  other  at 
Elephantine,  close  to  Assouan,  in  24°  5'  23"  N.  lat. 
The  first  consists  of  a  square  well,  in  which  is 
placed  a  graduated  pillar  of  marble,  and  is  called  a 
mekMas  or  measure ;  the  pillar  contains  24  devakhs 
or  cubits,  each  of  which  measure  21 '386  inches,  or 
according  to  Greaves,  1'824  feet,  and  contains  24 
digits;  but  in  its  present  state,  it  does  not  appear 
to  nave  been  intended  to  mark  a  rise  of  more  than 
16  cubits.  This  pillar  is  exceedingly  slender.  The 
building  formerly  had  a  dome,  bearing  a  Cufio 
inscription,  dated  847  A.D.,  and  is  said  to  ha.ve  been 
erected  by  the  Calif  Mamun,  or  his  successor 
Wathek  Bill§.h.  The  first-mentioned  monarch  is 
said  to  have  erected  another  nHometer  at  the  village 
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of  Banbenouda,  in  the  Saeed,  and  to  have  repaired 
an  old  one  at  Ekhmin.  The  Calif  El  Motawukkel 
built  the  present  one.  The  mode  of  calculating  the 
increase  at  the  nUometer  is  rather  complex,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  political  and  financial 
reasons  rendering  the  process  a  mystery  even  to 
the  natives.  At  the  present  day  the  Nile  is 
supposed  to  have  risen  to  18  cubits  when  the 
canals  are  cut;  this  is  the  height  of  the  lowest 
inundation ;  19  cubits  are  considered  tolerable,  20 
excellent,  21  adequate,  and  22  complete,  24  are 
ruinous.  In  the  time  of  Edrisi,  however,  16  cubits 
were  considered  sufEcient.  The  object  of  these 
nUometers  was  to  measure  the  amount  of  taxation 
to  be  imposed  on  the  country.  The  nilometer  at 
Cairo  is,  however,  much  more  recent  than  thJtt 
existing  at  Elephantine,  which  consists  of  a.  stair- 
case between  two  walls  descending  to  the  Nile. 
One  of  these  walls  has  engraved  on  it  a  series  of 
lines  at  proper  intervals  marking  the  different 
elevations  to  which  the  river  rose  under  the 
Caesars.  The  cubits  here  are  divided  into  14ths  or 
double  digits,  and  measure  1  foot  8"625  inches. 
This  nilometer  is  described  by  Strabo.  The  prob- 
ability is,  that  many  nilometers  existed  in  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs,  probably  one  in  each  city.  In  the 
days  of  Moeris,  8  cubits  were  sufficient,  but  15  or 
16  were  required  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  456 
B.C.,  and  this  was  the  mean  under  the  Komans. 
According  to  Pliny,  if  the  inundation  did  not 
exceed  12  cubits  it  produced  a  famine,  13 
starved  the  country,  14  rejoiced  it,  15  was  safety, 
and  16  delight,  and  this  number  is  symbohcally 
represented  by  the  number  of  childrea  playing 
round  the  river  god  on  statues  of  the  Eoman 
period.  The  oldest  nilometer  appears  to  have  been 
erected  at  Memphis,  and  it  was  transferred  by 
Constantine  to  a  church  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Serapeium ;  but  Julian  sent  it  back  to  this  temple, 
where  it  remained  tiU  its  destruction  by  Theodosius. 
At  the  present  day, 'the  rise  is  watched  for  with 
anxiety,  and  proclaimed  by  four  criers. — Herodotus, 
ii.  13 ;  Strabo,  lib.  xvii. ;  Wilkinson,  Topogr.  of 
Thebes,  pp.  311 — 317.  Hekekyan-  Bey,  Siriadic 
Monuments  (Lon.  1863),  p.  145. 

NI'MBtJS,  in  Art,  especially  in  Sacred  Art,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  disc  or  halo  which  encircles  the  head 
of  the  sacred  personage  who  is  represented.  Its  use  is 
almost  universal  in  those  religions  of  which  we  possess 
any  artistic  remains — the  Indian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Etruscan,  the  Greek,  and  the  Eoman.  In  the  Hebrew 
scriptures,  we  trace,  in  the  absence  of  representa- 
tions, the  same  symbolised  idea  iu  the  light  which 
shone  upon  the  face  of  Moses  at  his  return  from 
Sinai  (Exod.  xxxiv.  29 — 35),  and  in  the  light  with 
which  the  Lord  is  clothed  as  with  a  garment,  Ps. 
ciiL  1,  Vulg,  (civ.  1,  auth.  ver^.) ;  and  iu  the  New 
Testament  in  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord 
(Luke  ix.  31),  and  in  the  '  crowns '  of  the  just,  to 
which  allusion  is  so  often  made  (2  Tim.  iv.  8 ; 
1  Peter  v.  4  j  Apoo.  iv.  4).  Nevertheless,  the  nimbus, 
strictly  so  called,  is  comparatively  recent  in  Christian 
art,  appearing  first  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury. Later  in  Christian  art,  it  became  almost  a  neces- 
sary appendage  of  aU  representations  of  God  or  of  the 
saints.  Its  ordinary  form  is  the  circular  or  semi- 
circular ;  a  form,  indeed,  in  which  later  symbolists 
discover  an  emblem  of  perfection,  and  of  eternity ; 
but-  the  nimbus  of  the  Eternal  Father  is  often  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  that  of  the  Trinity  an 
emanation  of  light,  the  rays  of  which  form  the 
three  arms  of  a  cross.  The  nimbus  of  the  Virgin 
is  sometimes  a  simple  ring,  and  sometimes  a  crown 
or  diadems ;  occasionally  it  is  encircled  by  an 
ornamental  border,  on  which  twelve  stars  are  some- 
times represented.  Her  nimbus,  as  well  as  that  of 
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the  Divine  Persons,  is  commonly  of  gold ;  but  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  occasionally  in  colours,  as 
blue,  red,  piu^jle,  or  white.  The  nimbus  of  the 
saints  is  ordinarily  the  semicircle  or  lunula.  Dedron 
mentions  the  curious  instance  of  a  picture  of  the 
traitor  Judas  unth  a  hlach  nimbus  !  In  later  art, 
the  nimbus  became  lighter  and  more  aerial,  melting, 
as  it  were,  into  the  picture ;  and  in  Kaphael's  saints 
it  occasionally  fades  into  the  very  faiijtest  indi- 
cation of  a  golden  tinge  around  the  head.  Iu 
connection  with  the  nimbus  may  also  be  mentioned 
two  analogous  forms — the  Aureole  and  the  Glory. 
The  former  is  an  Ulumiaatiou  surrounding,  not  the 
head  only,  but  the  entire  figure.  If  the  figure 
be  upright,  the  aureole  is  commonly  oval,  when 
it  is  called  the  vesica  piscis,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  an  allusion  to  the  icthys.  With  a  seated 
figure  it  becomes  circular,  and  is  occasionally 
divided  by  radiating  bands,  in  the  form  of  a 
wheel ;  sometimes  it  takes  a  quatrefoil  form.  It  is 
commonly  of  gold,  but  occasionally  also  is  iu 
colours.  The  Glory  is  a  combination  of  the  nimbus 
and  the  aureole,  and  is  chiefly  seen  in  Byzantine 
pictures,  and  those  of  the  early  South  German 
school. 

NIMEGUEN.    See  Nijmegen. 

NIMES  (anc.  Nemausus),  a  town  of  IVance, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Gard,  stands  in  a 
fertile  plain  surrounded  by  vine-clad  hills,  30 
mUes  north-east  of  Montpellier,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  It  consists  of  the  town 
proper  (iU  built  and  dirty),  and  of  three  handsome 
suburbs.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  beautiful  remains 
of  the  Eoman  aqueduct  called  the  Pont  du  Gard. 
The  chief  of  the  modern  edifices  are  the  Palais-de- 
Justice,  the  theatre,  and  the  hospitals.  The  Grande 
Place  is  embellished  with  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent foimtains  in.  France.  N.  contains  numerous 
and  variously-constituted  educational  institutions,  an 
important  public  library,  Maria  Theresa's  Museum 
(in  the  Maison  Oarree),  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
&o.  It  is  the  general  entrep6t  for  the  silks  pro- 
duced in  the  south  of  France,  and  its  manufactures 
are  principally  silk  and  cotton  fabrics.  More  than 
10,000  looms  are  constantly  in  operation  in  the  city, 
and  about  6000  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Shawls, 
handkerchiefs,  lace,  brandy,  wines,  &c.,  are  made. 
Within  the  town  are  numerous  and  beautiful  Eomaji 
remains,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  amphitheatre ; 
the  Maison  Oarree  (Square  House),  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Corinthian  architecture ;  a  temple  and 
fountain  consecrated  to  Diana ;  La  Tour  Magne 
(Great  Tower) ;  the  baths,  and  two  Roman  gates. 
See  Menard's  Histoire  des  Antiquiies  de  la  Ville  de 
N.  et  de  ses  Environs  (1838).    Pop.  50,882. 

Previously  to  the  Eoman  invasion,  N. — which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Massiha  (Marseille) — was  the  chief  city  of  the  Voles 
Arecomiei.  It  flourished  under  the  Eomans,  and 
was  one  of  the  great  cities  of  GauL  It  surrendered 
to  the  rule  of  the  Visigoths  between  465  and  535, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Franks.  Sub- 
sequently, it  became  a  possession  of  Aragon;  but 
was  finally  restored  to  France  in  1259  by  the  treaty 
of  CorbeiL  The  inhabitants  adopted  Calvinism  in 
the  16th  c,  and  on  many  occasions  sufi'ered  severely 
for  their  reHgious  principles.  In  1791  and  1815, 
bloody  religious  and  political  reactions  took  place 
here. 

NI'MROB.     See  Babyloit. 

NI'NEVEH,  or  NI'NTJS,  a  very  ancient  and 
famous  city,  the  capital  of  the  great  Assyrian 
empire,  said  in  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  11)  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ninus  or  Nimrod.  It  was  situated  on 
the  east  banlt  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  present 
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Mosul.  AoGording  to  tke  aooounts  of  tie  olaasio 
-writers,  the  city  was  of  vast  extent,  480  stadia,  or 
more  than  60  miles  in  oircnmferenoe.  Its  walls 
were  100  feet  hjgh,  broad  enough  for  three  chariots, 
and  furnished  with  1500  towers,  each  200  feet  in 
height.  _  In  the  Booh  of  Jonah  it  is  described  as  an 
•exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,'  and 
one  '  wherein  are  more  than  sixscore  thousand 
persons  that  caanot  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and'  their  left  hand'  (children  or  infanta  are 
prob&ibly  meant).  After  having  been  for  many 
centuries  the  seat  of  empire,  it  was  taken  after  a 
siege  of  several  years  and  destroyed  by  the  united 
armies  of  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares,  and  the  Baby- 
lonians under  Nabopolassar,  about  625  B.  c.  When 
Herodotus,  not  quite  200  years  afterwards,  and 
Xenophon  visited  the  spot,  there  remained  only 
ruins.  Tradition  continued  to  point  pretty  accur- 
ately to  the  site  of  N. ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  actual  explorations  have  been  made.  For 
an  account  of  these,  see  AsstriA;. 

NX N G P O,  a  department  iu  the  province  of 
Chekiang,  China,,  comprising  the  city  of  that  name, 
■the  Chusan  group  of  islands,  and  the  cities  of  Tsike, 
Pimghwa,  Chiuhai,  and  Tsiangshan.  The  port  of 
!>!.  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  small, 
streams,  in  lat.  29°  55'  N.,  long,  121°  22"  E.,  12 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  an  alluvial  flat  of  extreme 
fertility,  intersected  by  a  net-work  of  rivulets  and 
canals.  Its  walls  are  five  miles  in  circumference, 
about  25  feet  high,  22  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  IS 
at  the  top,  with  six  double  dates.  As  is  the  case  with 
all  the  cities  in  this  part  of  China,  N.  is  permeated  by 
canals  communicating  with  a  moat  nearly  surround- 
ing the  walls,  and  with  the  adjacent  country.  In 
one  part  of  the  city  they  expand  into  basins',  and 
receive  the  name  of  lakes — the  Sun  Lake  and  Moon 
Lake.  In  the  former,  is  an  island  devoted  to 
■fcempleSj  and  accessible  bybridges.  These  bridges — 
good  specimens  of  those  aerial-  stone  edifices  which 
adorn  this  part  of  Chiaa — aire  required  to  sustain 
little  more  than  their  own  weight,  as  the  roads  here 
are  all  mere  footpaths,  and  no  wheeled  vehicles 
are  found.  One  of  the  rivers  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
•of  boats,  200  yards  long.  The  entire  city  is  well 
paved ;  the  streets  are  wider  than  those  of  most 
Chinese  cities,  and  the  display  of  shops  is  indicative 
of  wealth  and  luxury.  Nowhere,  save  at  Hanchau, 
are  such  extensive  and  beautiful  temples  to  be 
found.  The  most  elegant  and  costly  of  these  is 
dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven ;  the  goddess  being 
•the  daughter  of  a  Fuhkien  fisherman,  the  people 
off  that  maritime  proviace  are  her  more  special 
votaries.  Elaborate  stone  sculpture,  exquisitely  fine 
wood  carving,  and  a  profusion  of  gUt  and  tinsel; 
shew  that  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  honour 
tl^e  popular  goddess. 

The  centre  of  the  city  is  ornamented  with  an 
elegant  seven-storied  hexagonal  tower — ^the  heaven- 
bestowed  pagoda,  160  feet  in  height.  A  spiral 
flight  of  steps  within,  the  walls  of  the  tower  lead  to 
the  summit,  from  which  the  gazer  beholds  a  splendid 
scene;,  innumerable  viHagesi  dot  the  plain,  which 
is.  retieolated  by  silvery  water-courses,  replete  with 
evidence  of  successful  commerce  and  agriculture. 
The  population  of  the  city  isi  about  300,000 ;  that  of 
the  plain,  about  2,000,000.  On  ma,ny  of  thei  hills 
which  environ  these  cities,  green  tea  is  successfully 
cultivated ;  while  the  mulberry,  the  taEow-tree, 
and  numerous  other  stimulants  of  industry  abound. 
Two  crops  of  rice  are  procured  annually  from  the 
fields ;  while  the  fisheries  of  the  rivers  and  adjacent 
coast  give  employment  to  a  numerous  class  of  the 
population.  Ice-houses  close  to  thei  river  give  the 
banks  a  picturesque  appearance ;  the  ice  is  us^d  for 
curing  fish.     N.  has  an  extensive  coasting  trade; 


but  no  considerable  foreign  trade  has  been  devel- 
oped, owing  mainly  to  porterages  on  the  inland 
water-communications,  and  to  the  proximity  of 
Shanghai,  where  no  such  obstructions  exist.  The 
district  city  of  Chinhai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nin^o 
Eiver,  is  also  a  port.  A  walled  town,  containing 
about'  30,000  inhabitants,  10  miles  to  the  east  of 
Chinhai,  is  Kingtang,  the  nearest  of  the  Chusan 
archipelago.  Tinghai  is  the  district  city  of  the 
island  of  Chusan,  which  is  20  miles  long,  from  6  to 
10  wide,  and  61  iu  circumference.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, with  fertile  valleys  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. It  has  an  exceHent  harbour.  Tinghai  was 
farrisoned  several  years  by  Her  Majesty  s  forces 
rom  1841,  and  was  again  temporarily  occupied  by 
the  allied  forces  iu  1860. — Dr  Macgowan's  Lectures. 

NINIAN,  St,  the  apostle  of  the  Picts,'Kved  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  Whether  Christianity  had  been  intro- 
duced among  the  Plots  before  the  time  of  N.  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy;  but  although  the 
details  of  the  legendary,  account  are  uncertain,  it 
seems,  beyond  aS  question,  that  some  Christians 
were  to  be  found,  at  least  among  the  Southern  Piets, 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
from  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  Nevertheless, 
either  their  number  was  originally  very  small,  or 
the  rising  church  had  faHen  away  under  adverse 
circumstances ;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  N. 
appeared  among  them,  the  Picts  were  in  the  main  a 
pagan  people.  He  was  a  Briton,  and  of  noble  birth ; 
but  had  been  educated  at  Home,  and  there  ordained 
a  bishop.  The  exact  time  of  his  preaching  in 
Scotland  is  unknown.  His  labours  appear  to  have 
commenced  in  Cumbria,  and  to  have  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  district  as  far  north  as  the 
Grampian  Hills,  his  see  being  fixed  at  Candida 
Casa,  or  Whithorn  in  the  modern  Wigtonshire. 
His  death  is  placed  by  the  Bollandiiits  in  432 ;  his 
festival  is  the  16th  September. 

NINON  DE  LENCLOS,  a  celebrated  Preuchr 
woman,  one  of  those  characters  that  could  have 
appeared  only  in  the  French  Society  of  the  17th 
c,  was  born  of  good  family  at  Paris,  in 
1615.  Her  mother  tried  to  imbue  her  mind  with 
a  love  of  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality, 
but  her  father,  more  successfully,  witb  ^  taste 
for  pleasure.  Even  as  a  child  she  was  remark- 
able for  her  beauty  and  the  exquisite  grace  of 
her  person.  She  was  carefuHy  educated,  spoke 
several  foreign  languages,,  excelled  in  music  and 
dancing,  and.  had  a  great  fund  of  sharp  and  lively 
wit.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  read  Montaigne's  Essays, 
Six  years  later,  she  commenced  her  long  career  of 
licentious  gaJlantry  by  an  ainour  with  Gaspard  de 
Coligny,  then  Comte  de  ChatiUou.  To  Coligny 
succeeded  innumerable  favourites,  but  never  more 
than  one  at  a  time.  Among  N.'s  lovers  we  may 
mention  the  Marquis  de  ViH^rceaux,  the  Marquis 
de  SevignS,  the  Marquis  de  Gersay,,  the  great 
Condg,  the  Dno  de  la  Eochefbucauld,  Marshal 
d'AlHiret,  Marshal  d'Estrges,  the.  AbbS  d'Effiat, 
Gourville,  and  La  Chtoe.  She  had  two  sons, 
but  never  shewed  in  regard  to  them  the  slightest 
instinct  of  maternity.  The  fate  of  one  was  hor- 
■  rible.  Brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  mother, 
he  followed  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  conceived  a 
passion  for  her.  When  she  informed  him  of  the 
relation  that  subsisted  between  them,  the  unhappy 
youth  was  seized  with  horror,  and  blew  out  his 
brains  in  a  frenzy  of  remorse.  Even  this  calamity 
did  not  seriously  affect  N. ;  she  was  too  well- 
bred  to  allow  it  to  do  that.  N.  was  nearly  as 
celebrated  for  her  maimers  as  for  her  beauty.  The 
most  respectable  and  virtuous  women  sent  their 
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cliildren  to  her  house  to  acquire  taste,  style,  polite- 
ness. So  great  was  her  reputation,  that  when  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  came  to  Paris,  she  said  she 
wished  particularly  to  visit  the  French  Academy 
and  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  We  may  gather  some  idea 
of  her  wit  and  sense  from  the  fact  that  La  Eoche- 
fouoauld  consulted  her  upon  his  maxims,  Molifere 
upon  his  comedies,  and  Scarron  upon  his  romances. 
She  died  17th  October  1706,  at  the  age  of  90,  having 
preserved  some  remains  of  her  beauty  almost  to  the 
last. — See  Guyon  de  Sardi&re's  Vie  de  Ninon  de 
Lenclos;  Saint-Evremond's  (Euvres;  Douxmesnil's 
MSmoires  pour  servir  d,  I'Histoire  de  Mile  de  Lenclos. 
NINTH,  in  Music,  the  next  interval  above  the 
octave,  being  the  same  interval  which  an  octave 
lower  is  termed  the  second.    See  Interval. 

NI'OB!^,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daxighter  of 
Tantalus  and  (according  to  the  most  popular  version 
of  the  story)  the  sister  of  Pelops.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  and  bore  him  six  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Proud  of  her  children,  she 
despised  Leto  or  Latona,  who  had  only  two  children, 
Apollo  'and  Diana,  and  prevented  the  people  from 
the  worship  of  these  divinities ;  whereupon  Latona, 
enraged,  moved  her  children  to  destroy  all  the 
children  of  N.  with  their  arrows.  They  lay  nine 
days  in  their  blood  unburied,  when  Jupiter  changed 
them  into  stone,  and  on  the  tenth  day  they  were 
buried  by  the  gods  themselves.  N.  wandered  about 
in  distress,  and  at  last  was  changed  into  stone  on 
Mount  Sipylus,  between  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  retain- 
ing, however,  even  as  stone  a  sense  of  her  woe. 
Such  is  the  Homeric  legend,  which,  however,  was 
afterwards  much  varied  and  enlarged.  N.  was  a 
favourite  subject  of  the  ancient  artists.  A  group 
representing  N.  and  her  children  was  discovered  at 
Kome  in  1583,  and  is  now  in  Florence.  Some  of 
the  sculptures  are  very  beautiful.  Even  the 
ancient  Eomans  were  in  doubts  whether  the  work 
proceeded  from  Scopas  or  Praxiteles. 

NIO'BIUM  (symbol,  Nb)  is  a  rare  metal  discovered 
by  H.  Kose  in  the  miaeral  TantalUe.  It  is  obtained 
by  rediicing  the  double  fluoride  of  niobium  and 
potassium  with  sodium ;  and  forms  a  black  powder 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  With 
oxygen  it  forms  two  compounds,  niobous  acid,  NbO, 
and  niobic  acid,  NbO^ ;  and  chlorine,  bromine, 
fluorine,  and  sulphur  compoimds  corresponding  to 
these  acids  have  been  prepared  and  examined. 
Neither  the  metal  itself  nor  any  of  its  compounds 
are  of  any  practical  importance. 

NIORT,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Deux-Sfevres,  on  the  Sfevre-Niortaise,  is 
situated  in  an  agreeable  country,  occupying  the 
slope  of  two  hUls  and  the  valley  which  intervenes, 
110  miles  north  of  Bordeaux.  Its  principal  edifices 
are  the  Church  of  Notre-Dauie,  the  town-hall, 
the  theatre,  and  the  old  castle.  Besides  these,  the 
beautiful  Fountain  du  Vivier,  the  promenades,  the 
library,  and  the  college  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
dressing  of  chamois  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves 
are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Dyeworks 
and  tanneries  are  also  in  operation.    Pop.  18,454. 

N.  is  an  ancient  town.  In  the  14th  c.  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  and  held  by  them  for  18 
years. 

NIPA,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants  referred  by 
some  botanists  to  the  order  Pandanacece,  and  by 
others  to  palms.  N.  fruticans  is  very  common  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  northwards  as  far  as 
the  Mergui  Eiver,  but  becomes  rare  further  north. 
It  flourishes  with  the  mangrove  in  places  inundated 
when  the  tide  rises.  It  abounds  in  saccharine  sap, 
from  which  a  kind  of  Palm  Wine  is  made,  and  also 
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excellent  sugar.  The  leaves  are  much  employed  for 
roofing  houses,  and  large  quantities  are  sent  from 
the  Tenesserim  provinces  northwards  for  this  use.  > 

NI'PADITES,  a  genus  of  fossil  palm  fruits  found 
in  the  Eocene  clays  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  in 
Kent.  They  are  referred  to  Nipa  as  their  nearest 
living  ally,  and  are  considered  to  have  resembled  in 
habit  that  genus,  and  to  have  grown  on  the  banks 
of  an  immense  river  which  flowed  from  the  tropical 
regions  of  a  continent  lying  to  the  southward,  and 
entered  the  sea  at  Sheppey,  where  it  deposited  the 
fruits  and  leaves  borne  down  with  the  current,  by 
the  side  of  the  starfishes  and  mollusca  which  inha- 
bited the  estuary.  Some  13  different  kinds  have- 
been  described. 

NIPO'N,  or  NIPHON,  the  largest  by  far  of  the- 
group  of  islands  forming  the  empire  of  Japan, 
(q.  v.).  It  is  the  mainland — the  England  and 
Wales^of  Dai  Nipon,  or  Great  Nipon,  the  Japanese 
name  for  the  empire  as  a  whole.  N.  is  included 
between  33°  30'-41°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  130°  50'— 
142°  20'  B.  long.  The  inland  sea  of  Suonada. 
separates  it  from  the  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikopf, 
and  the  Strait  of  Matsumai  on  the  north-east 
from  the  island  of  Yesso.  On  the  N.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  on  the  S.  and. 
E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  length  of  N.  is. 
900  miles,  and  its  breadth  240 ;  and  it  has  an  esti- 
mated area  of  42,000  square  mUes.  Yeddo  (q.  v.), 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  where  the  Tycoon  holds- 
his  court,  and  Miaco,  the  residence  of  the  Mikado^ 
or  spiritual  emperor,  are  the  chief  cities  of  Nipon. 
Important  meteorological  observations,  which  give, 
a  good  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  country  generally, 
have  recently  been  made  by  Dr  Hepburn  at  Kana- 
gawa.  These  are  exhibited  in  a  condensed  form  in. 
the  following  table : 
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July  and  August  are,  therefore,  the  two  hottest 
months  in  the  year,  while  January  and  February- 
are  the  coldest.  Bracing  sea-breezes  make  the  heat 
of  summer  very  endurable.  The  spring  and  autumn 
months  are  delightful.  During  the  latter  sea- 
son, the  sun  for  days,  and  even  weeks  together, 
runs  his  course  in  a  sky  undimmed  by  a  cloud. — 
Yeddo  and  Peking,  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Capitals  of  Japan  and  China,  by  Robert  Fortune 
(Lond.  1863,  &c.). 

NIRTTKTA,  or  '  Explanation,'  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  six  Veddngas  (see  Veda)  which  explains- 
difficult  Vedic  words.  That  there  have  been  several 
works  engaged  in  such  a  task,  even  at  a  very  remote 
period  of  Hindu  antiquity,  and  that  they  bore  the 
name  of  Nijrukta  is  probable,  for  '  Nirukta  authors ' 
are  quoted  either  generally  or  by  name  in  several 
Sanskrit  authors ;  but  the  work  which  is  empha- 
tically called  Niruhta,  and  which,  for  the  present, 
is  the  only  surviving  representative  of  this  important 
VedS-nga,  is  that  of  T&ska,  who  was  a  predecessor  of 
Pa,u'ini  (q.  v.).  His  work  consists  of  three  parts— the 
Naighan'ffuka,  where,  for  the  most  part,  synonymous 
words  are  taught;   the  Naigama,  which  contains 
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■words  that  usually  occur  in  the  Vedas  only;  and 
the  Daivata,  which,  contains  words  chiefly  relating 
to  deities  and  saoriflcial  acts.  A  Commentary  on 
this  work  has  been  composed  by  the  same  Yteka, 
and  it  likewise  bears  the  name  of  Nirukta.  In  the 
latter,  Vedic  passages  are  quoted  in  illustration  of 
the  words  to  be  explained,  and  the  comment  given 
by  Yftska  on  these  passages  is  the  oldest  instance, 
known  at  present  to  Sanskrit  philology,  of  a  Vedic 
gloss.  Besides  the  great  importance  which  Yd,ska's 
MiruUa  thus  possesses  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  Vedic  texts,  it  is  valuable  also  on  account  of 
several  discussions  which  it  raises  on  grammati- 
cal and  other  questions,  and  on  account  of  the 
insight  it  affords  us  into  the  scientific  and  religious 
condition  of  its  time. — Text  and  Commentary  of 
Tdska's  Jfiruhta  have  been  edited  by  Professor  E. 
Roth  (Gottingen,  1852). 

NIRVANA  (from  the  Sanscrit  nir,  out,  and  vdna, 
blown ;  hence,  literally,  that  which  is  blown  out  or 
extinguished)  is,  in  Buddhistic  doctrine,  the  term 
denoting  the  final  deliverance  of  the  soul  from 
transmiOTation.  It  implies,  consequently,  the  last 
aim  of  Buddhistic  existence,  since  transmigration  is 
tantamount  to  a  relapse  into  the  evils  or  miseries  of 
Sansdra,  or  the  world.  But  as  Hinduism,  or  the 
Brahmanical  doctrine,  professes  to  lead  to  the  same 
end,  the  difference  between  NirvAna  and  Mdksha, 
Apavarga,  or  the  other  terms  of  Brahmaism  desig- 
nating eternal  bliss,  and  consequent  liberation  from 
metempsychosis,  rests  on  the  difference  of  the  ideas 
which  both  doctrines  connect  with  the  condition  of 
the  soul  after  that  liberation.  Brahman,  according 
to  the  Brahmanical  doctrine,  being  the  existing 
and  everlasting  cause  of  the  universe,  eternal  happi- 
ness is,  to  the  Brahmanical  Hindu,  the  absorption  of 
the  human  soul  into  that  cause  whence  it  emanated, 
never  to  depart  from  it  again.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  therefore,  the  liberation  of  the  human  soul 
from  transmigration  is  equivalent  to  that  state  of 
felicity  which  religion  and  philosophy  attribute  to 
that  Entity  (see  Isvsx— Religion).  As,  however, 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  imiverse,  according  to 
Buddhism,  is  the  Void  or  Non-entity,  the  debver- 
anoe  from  transmigration  is,  to  the  Buddhists,  the 
return  to  non-entity,  or  the  absolute  extinction  of 
the  soul.  However  much,  then,  the  pious  phrase- 
ology of  their  oldest  works  may  embeUish  the  state 
of  Nirv8,na,  and  apparently  deceive  the  believer  on 
its  real  character,  it  cannot  alter  this  fundamental 
idea  inherent  in  it.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
Nirvftna  is  quietude  and  identity,  whereas  SansSlra 
is  turmoil  and  variety ;  that  Nirva,na  is  freedom 
from  all  conditions  of  existence,  whereas  Sanstra  is 
birth,  disease,  decrepitude  and  death,  sin  and  pain, 
merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and  vice ;  that  Nirvana 
is  the  shore  of  salvation  for  those  who  are  in  danger 
of  being  drowned  in  the  sea  of  Sansto ;  that  it  is 
the  free  pqrt  ready  to  receive  those  who  have 
escaped  the  dungeon  of  existence,  the  medicine 
which  cures  "all  <5seases,  the  water  which  quenches 
the  thirst  of  all  desires,  &c. ;  but  to  the  mind  of  the 
orthodox  Buddhist,  all  these  definitions  convey  but 
the  one  idea,  that  the  blessings  promised  in  the 
condition  of  Nirvana  are  tantamount  to  the  absolute 
'  extinction  of  the  human  soul,'  after  it  has  obeyed, 
in  this  Hfe,  all  the  injunctions  of  Buddhism,  and 
become  convinced  of  aU  its  tenets  on  the  nature 
of  the  world  and  the  final  destination  of  the 
soul. 

Although  this  is  the  orthodox  view  of  Nirv3,na, 
according  to  the  oldest  Buddhistic  doctrine,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  two  categories  of  different 
views  which  have  obscured  the  original  idea  of 
Nirvtaa,  and  even  induced  some  modern  writers 
to  believe  tiiat  the  final  beatitude  of  the  oldest 


Buddhistic  doctrine  is  not  equivalent  to  the  absolute 
annihilation  of  the  soul. 

The  first  category  of  these  latter,  or;' as  we  laikj 
call  them,  heterodox  views,  is  that  whiqh  cfinfounoa 
with  Nirvlna  the  preparatory  labour  of  the  mind 
to  arrive  at  that  end,  and  therefore  assumes  that 
Nirvana  is  the  extinction  of  thought,  or  the  cessa- 
tion, to  thought,  of  all  difference  between  subject 
and  object,  virtue  and  vice,  &c.,  or  certain  specula- 
tions on  a  creative  cause,  the  conditions  of  the 
universe,  and  so  on.  AU  these  views  the  Buddha' 
himself  rejects,  as  appears  from  the  work  Lank&vq,- 
t&ra  (q.  v.),  where  relating  his  discourse  on  the  real 
meaning  of  Nirvana,  before  the  Bodhisattwa  Mahl- 
mati.  The  erroneousness  of  those  views  is  obviously 
based  on  the  fact,  that  the  mind,  even  though  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness,  as  when  ceasing  to  think, 
or  when  speculating,  is  stUl  within  the  pale  of  exists 
ence.  Thus,  to  obviate  the  mistaken  notion  that 
such  a  state  is  the  real  Nirv3,na,  Buddhistic  works 
sometimes  use  the  term  NinipadMis'esha  .N'imdna, 
or  'the  Nirvana  wiihoui  a  remainder  of  substratum' 
(i.  e.,  without  a  rest  of  existence),  in  contradistincv 
tion  to  the  'Nirv^-na  witli  a  remainder ;'  meaning 
by  the  latter  expression  that  condition  of  a  saint 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  bodily  and  mental 
austerities,  immediately  precedes  his  real  Nirvana, 
but  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  is  still  an  occupapt  of 
the  material  world. 

The  second  category  of  heterodox  views  on  the 
Nirvana  is  that  which,  though  acknowledging  in 
principle  the  original  notion  of  Buddhistic  salvar . 
tion,  represents,  as  it  were,  a  compromise  with  the 
popular  mind.  It  belongs  to  a  later  period  of 
Buddhism,  when  this  religion, ,  in  extending  its 
conquests  over  Asia,  had  to  encounter  creeds  which 
abhorred  the  idea  of  an  absolute  nihilism.  This  com- 
promise coincides  with  the  creation  of  a  Buddhistic 
pantheon,  and  with  the  classification  of,  Buddhist 
saints  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
Nirvftna ;  that  of  the  two  lower  degrees  consisting 
of  a  vast  number  of  years,  at  the  end  of  which, 
however,  these  saints  are  born  again;  while  the 
absolute  NirvSna  is  reserved  for  the  highest  class  of 
saints.  Hence  Buddhistic  salvation  is  then  spoken 
of,  either  simply  as  Nirvdna,  or  the  lowest,  or  as 
Parinirvdna,  the  middle,  or  as  MaJiAparinirvdna, 
or  the  highest  extinction  of  the  soul ;  and  as  those 
who  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  highest  Nirvdna 
must  live  in  the  heavens  of  the  two  inferior  classes 
of  saints  until  they  reappear  in  this  world,  their 
condition  of  Nirvana  is  assimilated  to  that  state  of 
more  or  less  material  happiness  which  is  also  held 
out  to  the  Brahmanical  Hindu  before  he  is  com- 
pletely absorbed  into  Brahman.  .  ' 

When,  in  its  last  stage.  Buddhism  is  driven  to- 
the  assumption  of  an  Adi,  or  primitive,  Buddha,  as 
the  creator  of  the  universe.  Nirvana,  then  meaning 
the  absorption  into  him,  ceases  to  have  any  real 
affinity  with  the  original  Buddhistic  term.  See 
Buddhism  add  Lamaism. 

NISHAPU'R,  or  NXJSHAPUE,  a  town  of  Persia,, 
province  of  Khorassan,  53  mUes  west-south-west  of 
Meshid,  is  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley.  Pop.  about  8000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  and  trench,  and  has  a  considerable  trada 
in  turquoises,  which  are  obtained  from  mines  in  its 
vicinity.  >     ' ,  ,      , 

NISI  PRIUS  is  the  name  (borrowed  from  the 
first  two  words  of  the  old  writ  which  summoned 
juries)  usually  given  in  England  t6  the  sittings  of 
juries  in  civil  cases.  Thus  a  judge  sitting  at  nisi 
prints,  means  a  judge  presiding  at  a  jury  trial  in 
a  civil  cause,  and  the  nisi  prius  sittings  are  the 
jury  sittings. 
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KI'SIBIS,'  the  capital  of  ancient  Mygdonia,  tlie 
north-eastern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  It  waa  situated 
in  a  fertile  district,,  and  was  of  importance,  both  as 
a  place  of  strength  and  as  an  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  the  east  and  west.  N.  was  a  city 
of.  very  great  antiquity,  but  of  its  remoter  history 
nothing  is  known.  In  the  time  of  the  Maoedonio- 
Syrian  kings,  it  was  also  cailed.A7iiiocHeaMygdonice. 
It  was  twice  taken  by  the  Eomans  (under  Luoullus 
and  Trajan),  and  again  given  up  by  them  to  the 
Armenians ;  but  being  a  third  time  taken  by 
Lucius  Verus,  165  A.D.,  it  remained  the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  Eoman  empire  against  the  Persians, 
till  it  was  surrendered  to  them  by  Jovian  after 
the  death  of  Julian  in  363.  The  name  Nisibin  is 
retained  by  a  small  village  in  the  Turkish  ejalet  of 
Diarbekr,  round  which:  are  numerous  remains  of 
the  ancient  city. 

MTTRATE  OF  POTASH.    See  Nitke. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA.    See  Nitke. 

NITRE,  or  SALTPETRE,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  is  the  nitrate  of  potash  (KOjNOj).  It 
usually  occurs  in  long,  colourless,  striated,  sis- 
sided  prisms ;  its  taste  is  cooling,  and  very  saline  ; 
it  is  soluble  in  seven  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
60°,  and  in  less  than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  boUiug 
■water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  to 
about  660°,  it  fuses  without  decomposition  into  a 
thin  liquid,  which,  when  cast  in  moulds,  solidifies 
into  a  white,  fibrous,  translucent  mass,  known  as 
aal  pruneUe.  At  a  higher  temperature,  part  of  the 
oxygen  is  evolved,  and  nitrate  of  potash  is  formed. 
Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  nitre  parts  with 
its  oxygen,  it  is  much  employed  as  an  oxidising 
agent.  Mixtures  of  nitre,  and  carbon,  or  of  nitre  and 
sulphur,  or  of  nitre,  carbon,  and  sulphur,  deflagrate 
on  the  application  of  heat  with  great  energy ;  and 
if  nitre  be  thrown  on  glowing  coals,,  it  produces  a 
brisk  scintillation.  Toibch-paper  is  formed  by  dipping 
paper  in  a  solution  of  nitrej  and  drying  it. 

Nitre  occurs  as  a  natural  product  in  the  East 
Indies,  Egypt,  Persia,  where  it  is  found  sometimes 
as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  soU,  and  sometimes 
disseminated  through  its  upper  stratum.  The  crude 
salt  is  obtained  by  Uxiviating  the  soil,  and  allowing 
the  solution  to  crystallise.  A  large  quamtity  of 
nitre  is  artificially  formed  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  byimitatiag  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  naturally  produced.  The  most  essential  of  these 
conditions  seem  to  be  the  presence  of  decaying 
oiganic  matter  whose  nitrogen  is  oxidised  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  into  nitric  acid,  which 
conibines  with  the  bases  (potash  and  lime)  contained 
in  the  soil  '  The  method  employed  in  the  artificial 
production  of  nitre  consists  in  placing  animal  mat- 
ters, mingled  with  ashes  and  lime  rubbish,  in  loosely 
aggregated  heaps,  exposed  to  the  air,  but  sheltered 
from  rain.  The  heaps  are  watered  from  time  to  time 
with  urine  or  stable  ruimings ;  at  suitable  intervals, 
the  earth  is  lixiviated,  and  the  salt  crystallised.  Three 
years  usually  elapse  before  the  nitre  bed  is  washed; 
after  this  interval,  a  eubie  foot  of  the  debris  should 
yield  between  four  and  five  ounces  of  nitre.  As 
there  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia  present,  which  will' 
not  crystallise,  carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  shape 
of  wood-ashes,  is  added  so  long  as  any  precipitate 
occurs.'  The  nitrate  of  lime  is  decomposed,  and  the 
insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  separated : 

Carbonate  of  Potash.  Nitrate  of  lame.  Carbonato  of  Lime.  Mtratoof  Fotaeb. 

K0,C02  +  CaO,N05  =  CaO,C0a  -I-  K0,N05 

The  clear  liquor  is  then  evaporated  and  crystallised. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  earth  in  which  nitre 
has  once  been  formed  furnishes  fresh  nitre  more 
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readily  than  on  the  first  occasion.  Care  is  taken 
that  the  nitre  plantations,  as  they  are  termed,  shall 
rest  upon  an  impervious  flooring  of  clay,  so  that 
the  liquid  which  drains  away  from  them  may  be 
collected  and  preserved.' — MiUer's  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  2d  ed.  voL  ii.  p.  3S9. 

Nitre  does  not  occur  ia  any  living  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom^  but  it  is  found  in  the  juices 
of  various  plants,  amongst  which  may  be  named 
the  sunflower,  nettle,,  goose-foot,  borage,  tobacco, 
bairley,  &c. 

AH  the  nitre  used  in  this  country  comes  from  the 
East  Indies.  The  common  varieties,  which  have  a 
dirty  yellowish  appearance,  are  termed  rough  or 
crude  saltpetre,  wmle  the  purer  kinds  are  called 
East  India  refined.  The  purification  or  refining  of 
nitre  is  effected  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  boiung 
the  solution,  removing  the  scum,  straining  it  while 
hot,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallise.  The  most 
common  impurities  are  sulphate  of  potash,  chlorides 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  nitrate  of  lime. 
Chloride  of  barium  will  detect  the  first  of  these 
impurities,  nitrate  of  sUver  the  second,  and  oxalate 
of  ammonia  the  third. 

Nitre  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  as 
an  oxidising  agent  in  numerous  chemical  processes, 
as  an  ingredient  of  fireworks,  and  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  is  extensively 
xised  in  medicine.  In  moderate  doses  (from 
ten  grains  to  a  scruple)  it  acts  as  a  refrigerent, 
diuretic,  and  diaphoretic,  and  hence  its  use  is 
indicated  when  we  wish  to  diminish  abnormal  heat, 
and  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  pulse,  as  in  febrile 
disorders  and  hemorrhages.  In  acute  rheumatism, 
it  is  given  in  large  doses  with  great  benefit.  Some 
physicians  prescribe  as  much  as  one,  two,  or  three 
ounces,  largely  dUuted  with  water,  to  be  given  in  the 
course  of  twenty  hours;  but  as  in  several  cases  a 
single  ounce  has  proved  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  the 
effects  of  such  large  doses  should  be  carefully 
watched.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  sore  throat, 
either  in  the  form  of  nitre  balls,  or  powdered  and 
mixed  with  white  sugar.  In  either  case,  the 
remedy  should  be  retained  in  the  mouth  till  it 
melts,  and  the  saliva  impregnated  with  it  gently 
swallowed.  The  inhalation  of  the  fumes  produced 
by  the  ignition  of  touch-paper  often  gives  speedy 
relief  in  cases  of  spasmodic  asthma. 

Nitrate  of  potash  is  sometimes  called  Prismatic 
Nitre  or  Potash  Saltpetre,  to  distinguish  it  from 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  known  in  commerce  as 
Cubic  Nitre  or  Soda  Saltpetre. 

Cubic  Nitre,  or  Nitrate  of  Soda  (NaOiNOj),  occurs 
abundantly  on  the  surface  of  the  soU  in  Chili  and 
Peru.  It  derives  its  nanie  from  its  crystallising  in 
cube-like  rhombohedrons.  In  most  of  its  properties 
it  resembles  ordinary  nitre,  but  in  consequence  of 
its  greater  deliquescence;  it  cannot  be  substituted 
for  ttat  salt  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder.  Being 
considerably  cheaper  than  the  potash'-salt,  cubic  nitre 
is  often  substituted  for  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids ;  and  it  is  used  in  agricul- 
ture as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat  and  oats.  In 
several  experiments  it  has  been  foimd  that  one  cwt. 
per  acre  has  produced  an  increase  of  twelve  bushels' 
in  the  wheat  crop,  and  of  four  or  five  sacks  in  the 
oat  crop. 

NI'TRIO  ACID  is  the  most  important  of  the 
five  compounds  which  oxygen  forms  with  Nitrogen 
(q.  v.).  Until  1849,  it  was  only  known  in  the 
hydrated  form  (the  agniafsrtis  of  the  older  chemists), 
but  in  that  year  DeviUe  shewed  that  Anhydrous 
Nitric  Acid,  or  Nitric  Anhydride  (NOj),  might  be 
obtained  in  transparent  colourless  crystals  by  the 
action  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine  gas  on  weE-dried 
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oryatala  of  nitrate  of  sUver,  tlie  reaction  being 
exhibited  in  tbe  equation  : 

Nltrato  of  Silver.    ChlorLae.    Cblorido  of  SllTer.    Nltrio  Anhydtide,    Oxygon. 

AgO,N05  +  CI    =      AgCl     +    NOj     +      0 

It  is  a  very  unstable  oomponnd,  and  sometinieB 
explodes  spontaneously.  It  dissolves  in  water  with 
evolution  of  much  heat,  and  forms  hydrated  nitric 
acid. 

Hydrated  NUrie  Acid  fsymb.  HOjI^Ob,  equiv.  63, 
sp.  gr.  1-521),  when  perfectly  pure,  is  a  colourless 
limpid,  fuming,  powerfully  caustic  fluid,  possessing 
an  intensely  acid  reaction,  as  shewn  by  its  action 
on  litmus.  It  boils  at  184°,  and  freezes  at  about 
—  40°.  It  parts  very  readily  with  a  portion  of  its 
oxygen  to  most  of  the  metals,  and  hence  is  much 
used  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidising  agent.  Its 
mode  of  action  on  the  metals  requires  a  few  remarks. 
In  order  that  a  metal  should  unite  with  nitric,  or 
any  other  acid,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in 
the  form  of  an  oxide.  This  oxidation  is,  however, 
effected  at  the  same  time  that  the  metal  and  nitric 
acid  are  brought  in  contact,  by  one  portion  of  the 
latter  becoming  decomposed  and  converting  the 
metal  into  an  oxide,  while  the  remaining  portion 
combines  with  the  oxide  thus  formed,  to  produce  a 
nitrate.  The  exact  nature  of  the  decomposition 
varies  in  the  case  of  different  metals. 

Nitric  acid,  whether  in  the  concentrated  Or  in  a 
more  dilute  form,  acts  energetically  on  organic 
matters.  As  examples  of  such  actions  we  may  refer 
to  its  power  of  decolorising  indigo  ;  of  staining  the 
skin  and  all  aibutniuous  tissues  of  a  bright-yell'ow 
colour ;  of  coagulating  fluid  albumen ;  and  oi  con- 
verting cptton  fibre  into  an  ejcplosive  substance. 
See  Gttm  ConoN. 

The  monohydrated  acid  (HO,KOg,)  is  by  no  means 
a  stable  compound.  If  it  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  light  it  is  decomposed  into  hyponitric  acid  (NOJ 
(the  j^eroxide  of  nitrogen  of  Graliam)  and  oxygen ; 
and  mere  distillation  produces  a  similar  effect.  When 
it  is  mixed  with  water  it  emits  a  sensible  amoimt  of 
heat,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  much  more  stable 
hydrate,  HOjNOs,  +  3 Aq,  which  distils  at  250°  with- 
out change,  and  is  unaffected  by  exposure  to  light. 
Its  speciiio  gravity  is  1-424;  and  it  is  found  that  a 
weaker  acid  when  heated  parts  with  its  water,  and 
a,  stronger  acid  withits  acid,  till  each  arrives  at  this 
density.  The  existence  of  this  hydrate  has,  however, 
been  recently  called  in  question  by  Eoscoe. 

The  so-called  Fuming  Ifih-ie  Add  is  merely  a 
mixture  of  the  pure  acid  with  hyponitric  acid. 

Mtrio  acid  does  not  occur  naturally  in  a  free 
state ;  but  it  is  found  tolerably  abundant  in  com- 
bination with  potash,  soda,  lim&,  and  magnesia ;  and 
aftbr  thunderstorms  traces  of  it,  in  combination  with 
ammonia,  are  found  in  rain  water.  It  may  be 
formed  in  small  quantity  by  passing  a  series  of  electric 
sparks  through  a  mixture  of  its  component  gases  in 
the  presence  of  water,  which  is  a  mere  imitation,  on 
a  small  scale,  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  produced  in 
the  atmosphere  by  a  storm.  It  is  usually  prepared 
in  the  laboratory  by  the  application  of  heat  to  a 
mixture  of  equal  weights  of  powdered  nitre  (nitrate 
of  potash)  and!  oil!  of  vitriol  (hydrated  siiil|phuric 
acid)  placed  in  a  retort.  A  combination  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  potash  remains  in  the  retort,  while 
the  nitric  acid  distils  over,  and  is  condensed  in  the 
receiver,  which  is  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  a 
wet  cloth.  The  reaction  is  explained  by  the  equa- 
tion: 

Nitre. '  Sulphuric  Acid.         Mtric  Add.         Eiaulphate  of  Fotaeli. 

K0,N05+  2(H0,S03)  =  H0,N05-(-  KO,HO,2S03. 

During  distillation  red  fumes  appear,  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  and 


a  formation  of  some  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
In  this  operation  two  equivalents  of  oil  of  vitriol  are 
taken  for  one  of  nitre,  these  being  the  proportions 
found  by  experience  to  be  most  suitable.  If  they  are 
taken,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  a  very  impure 
red  fuming  acid  is  the  result.  In  the  manufacture 
of  nitric  acid  on  the  large  scale,  the  glass  retort  is 
replaeed  by  a  cast-iron  cylinder  coated  with  fire- 
clay, and  the  receiver  by  a.series  of  earthen  condens- 
ing vessels  co^ected  by  tubes  ;  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
found  native  m  Peru,  is  substituted  for  nitre,  in 
consequence,  of  its  being  a  cheaper  salt,  and  of  its 
containing  9  per  cent,  more  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  nitrates, 
some  of  which,  as  those  of  potash,  soda,  oxide  of 
ammomium,  silver,  &o.,  are  anhydrous,  while  others 
combine  with  a  certain  number  (often  six)  equiva- 
lents of  water  of  crystallisation.  Most  of  them  are 
soluble  in  watery.  crystalUsablej  and  readily  fusible 
by  heat ;  and  at  an  elevated  temperature  they  are 
all  decomposed,  usually  leaving  only  the  oxide  of 
the  metal.  If  paper  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  a 
nitrate,  allowed  to  dry,  and  ignited,  it  bums  in  the 
smouldering  mode  characteristic  of  touch-pwper. 
This  property  is,  however,  shared  by  a  few  other 


The  tests  for  this  acid  when  it  is  present  in  small 
quantities  are  less  satisfactory  than  those  for  the 
other  ordinary  mineral  acids.  All  its  compounds 
are  so  soluble  that  no  precipitant  for  this  acid 
is  known.  The  best  method  for  its  detection  is 
mixing  the  fluid  to  be  tested  with  a  little  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  then  pouring  a  strong 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  upon  it,  so  as  to 
form  a  separate  layer.  If  much  nitric  acid  be 
present,  a  black  colour  is  produced ;  i£  only  a  small 
quantity  is  present,  the  liquid  becomes  reddish- 
brown  or  purple ;  the  dark  colour  being  due  to  the 
formation  of  nitric  oxide  by  the  deoxidking  action 
of  a  poriiicm  of  the  iron  salt  on  the  nitric  acid. 

The  applications  of  this,  acid  in  the  arts,  in 
manufactures,,  and  in  chemical  processes  are  very 
extensive, 

NITRIC  ACID,  The  Medichtai,  Uses  of.  In 
the  British  pharmacopceia  there  is  both  a  strong 
and  a  dilute  acid.  The  strong  acid  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  i-5, '  and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
3HO,2N05,,  while  the  diluted  acid  is  prepared  by 
mixing  two  ounces  of  the  former  with  thirteen  of 
distilled  water,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  I'lGl. 

The  dflute  acid  is  used  internally  as  a  tonic  in 
conjunction  with  bitter  infusions.  In  many  cases 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  in  syphi- 
litic cases  in  which  the  employment  of  mercurials 
is  inadmissible,  it  may  be  prescribed  with  great 
benefit,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  externally  as  a  bath  or  lotion,  or  inter- 
nally in  doses  of  about  20  minims  properly  ditnted. 
The  strong  acid  is  useful  as  an  escharotic ;  as  to. 
destroy  warts,  some  kinds  of  polypi,  the  unhealthy 
tissue  in  sloughing  ulcers,  &o.,  and  as  an  applica- 
tion, to  parts  bitten  by  rabid  or  venomous  animals. 
Largely  diluted,  as  50  or  60  drops  of  the  strong 
acid  to  a  pint  or  more  of  water,  it  forms  an  excellent 
stimulative  application  to  torpid  ulcers. 

NI'TEO-BB'NZOIi,  or  NITRO-BENZIDE 
(CijHjNOJ,  is  a  yellow  oily  fiuid,  of  specific  gravity 
i*2,  which  may  be  distiUed  without  decomposition, 
crystallises  in  needles  at  37°,  and  boils  at  315°.  It 
has  a  sweet  taste,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  odour  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  lasa 
led  to  its  use  in  perfumery,  under  the  name  of 
Essence  of  Niriane.  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
benzol  (0,oHg)  with  warm  fuming  nitric  acid,  when 
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NITROGEN. 


1  equivalent  of  the  Lydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  of 
hyponitrio  acid,  so  that  the  benzol  (CjjHjH) 
becomes  converted  into  nitro-benzol  (Ci2H5'N04). 

NI'TKOGBN  (symbol,  N ;  equivalent,  14 ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  0-9713)  derives  its  name  from  the 
Greek  -words  nitron,  nitre,  and  gen-,  to  produce, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  an  essential  constituent 
of  that  salt.  It  is  frequently  termed  azote  (Gr.  a, 
priv.,  zoe,  life),  especially  by  the  French  chemists,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  g,  gas  incapable  of  supporting 
life,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  German  chemists 
term  it  stickstoff,  which  may  be  translated  choking 
suhstance.  It  -was  discovered  by  Rutherford  in 
1772 ;  but  for  its  name,  nitrogen,  we  are  indebted 
to  ChaptaL 

Nitrogen  is  a  colourless,  tasteless,  inodorous,  per- 
manent gas,  which  in  its  appearance  in  no  way  differs 
from  the  atmospheric  air,  of  which  it  is  the  main  in- 
gredient. It  is  somewhat  lighter  than  atmospheric  air, 
100  cubic  inches  at  60°  F.,  and  barometer  30  inches, 
weighing  30'119  grains,  while  the  same  volume  of 
air  weighs  30'935  inches.  It  is  characterised  rather 
by  negative  than  by  positive  properties.  It  is  not 
combustible,  nor  is  it  a  supporter  of  combustion  (a 
lighted  taper  being  immediately  extinguished  if 
immersed  in  this  gas) ;  it  is  not  respirable,  although 
it  is  not  positively  poisonous ;  for  when  it  is  mixed 
with  respirable  gases  (as  with  oxygen  in  atmospheric 
air)  it  may  be  breathed  without  injury.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  hence  maybe  collected 
over  that  fluid.  Its  combining  powers  are  very 
slight,  and  although  it  unites  with  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, chlorine,  and  many  other  substances,  the  union 
is  never  effected  by  the  direct  action  of  the  elements 
on  one  another,  but  only  by  complicated  processes, 
and  many  of  the  residting  compounds  are  of  an 
exceedingly  unstable  nature. 

Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  ele- 
mentary substances.  It  forms  about  four-fifths  of 
the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere;  for  air,  after  having 
been  freed  from  the  small  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  and  aqueous  vapour  which  it  contains,  consists, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Dumas  and  Boussin- 
gault,  of  20-81  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  79"19  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen  by  volume,  or  2301  of  oxygen  and  7699 
of  nitrogen  by  weight ;  the  two  gases  in  this  case 
being  uniformly  mixed,  but  not  in  chemical  com- 
biaation  with  one  another.  It  occurs,  however,  in 
combination  with  oxygen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid 
(HO,NOg)  in  various  nitrates,  which  are  found  as 
natural'  products  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
combination  with  hydrogen,  it  is  abundantly  found 
as  ammonia,  and  combined  with  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  and  sometimes  additionally  with  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  it  forms  the  most  important  consti- 
tuents of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  animal  body, 
and  occurs  in  many  vegetable  products,  especially  in 
the  alkaloids,  such  as  morphia,  strychnia,  quinia,  &c. 
The  ordinary  methods  of  preparing  and  exhibiting 
this  gas,  are  based  upon  the  removal  of  the  oxygen 
from  atmospheric  air.  This  may  be  done  (1)  TBy 
setting  fire  to  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus  placed  in 
a  capsule,  that  floats  on  the  water  of  the  pneumatic 
trough,  and  by  inverting  a  glass-receiver^filled  with 
air  over  it.  The  phosphorus  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  which 
dissolves  in  the  water,  while  the  nitrogen  is  left, 
and  must  be  transferred  to  another  vessel.  (2)  By 
placing  a  stick  of  phosphorus  in  a  jar  of  air  which 
is  standing  over  water.  In  two  or  three  days  there 
wiU  be  the  same  results  as  in  the  former  experi- 
ment— viz.,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen;  (3)  Or 
by  passing  air  through  a  tube  containing  heated 
copper  filings,  which  absorb  the  oxygen.  In  the 
above  cases,  a  little  carbonic  acid  is  present,  which 
may  be  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through  a 
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solution  of  potash.  Pure  nitrogen  may  be  directly 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  a  solution 
of  the  nitrogenous  substance,  ammonia. 

Nitrogen  forms  with  oxygen  no  less  than  five 
distinct  compounds,  containing,  respectively,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  and  5  equivalents  of  oxygen,  with  1  equivalent 
of  nitrogen.  These  compounds  are  thus  named  and 
constituted:  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  (known  also  as 
Nitroiis  Oxide  and  Laughing  Gas),  NO ;  Binoxide 
(or  Deutoxide)  of  Nitrogen  (known  also  as  Nitric 
Oxide),  NOj ;  Nitrous  Acid,  NOg ;  Hyponitric  Acid 
(known  also  as  Peroxide  of  Nitrogen),  NO^ ;  Nitric 
Acid,  NO5. 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen  is  a  transparent,  colourless 
gas,  with  a  sweetish  taste  and  smeU.  It  is  much 
more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  there- 
fore should  be  collected  over  the  latter.  Under  a 
pressure  of  50  atmospheres  at  45°  it  is  reduced  to  a 
colourless  liquid,  and  it  may  be  frozen  into  a  trans- 
parent solid  at  about  —  150°.  This  gas  is  about  half 
as  heavy  again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  grayity 
being  1'527.  It  supports  the  combustion  of  many 
bodies,  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
iron,  with  a  brilliancy  similar  to  that  which  they 
exhibit  in  oxygen;  and,  like  oxygen,  when  mixed 
with  hydrogen,  it  forms  a  mixture  which  explodes 
on  the  application  of  a  flame.  The  most  remarkable 
property  of  the  gas  is  its  intoxicating  power  on  the 
animal  system.  It  may  be  respired  for  a  short  time 
if  quite  pure,  or  if  only  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
without  danger  or  serious  inconvenience.  The 
intoxication  is  frequently  accompanied  with  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  muscular  exertion,  and 
usually  with  uncontrollable  bursts  of  laughter,  and 
hence  the  gas  has  received  the  name  of  laughing 
gas.  It  is  best  obtained  by  heating  solid  nitrate  of 
ammonia  in  a  glass  retort,  when  it  is  converted  into 
protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  water,  as  shewn  in  the 
equation  : 

Kitrate  of  Ammonia.  Protoxide  of  Nitrogeo.  Water. 

NH3,HO,N05     =        2N0        +     HO. 

Binoxide  of  Nitrogen  is  a,  colourless  gas,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  speciflc 
gravity  of  1'039.  Its  taste  and  smell  (if  any)  are 
unknown,  since,  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air, 
it  instantly  becomes  more  highly  oxidised,  and 
forms  yeUowish-red  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid.  As 
it  is  of  little  importance,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  the  mode  of  obtaining  it. 

Nitrous  Add,  or  Nitrous  Anhydride,  is  a  substance 
of  which,  in  its  uncombined  state,  very  little  is  yet 
known  further  than  that  it  is  a  dark-blue,  very 
volatile  fluid,  which  boils  at  32°,  and  is  then  con- 
verted into  an  orange-red  gas. 

Hyponitric  Acid  presents  a  remarkable  example 
of  a  body  within  comparatively  small  limits  of  tem- 
perature occurring  in  a  sohd,  a  fluid,  and  a  gaseous 
form.  At  a  temperature  of  —4°  it  occurs  in  the  form 
of  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  converted 
at  about  9°  into  a  fluid  which,  tiU  the  temperature 
reaches  about  30°,  ia  colourless;  but  at  a  higher 
temperature  becomes  yellow  and  orange,  and  at 
about  82°  boils,  and  is  converted  into  a  brownish- 
red  vapour.  It  is  chiefly  the  vapour  of  hyponitric 
acid  that  forms  the  orange  fumes  that  are  produced 
when  binoxide  of  nitrogen  comes  in  contact  with 
the  air.  It  possesses  a  very  disagreeable  suffocating 
odour,  and  a  caustic  action,  and  colours  the  skin 
yellow,  like  nitric  acid.  It  does  not  enter  into  com- 
bination with  bases,  but  is  immediately  decomposed 
by  them  into  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  ;  and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  its  not  possessing  this  essential 
character  of  an  acid  that  Graham  has  given  it  the 
name  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  a  term  that  has  since 
been  adopted  by  Miller  and  other  chemists. 


NITEOUS  ETHER— NIVERNAIS. 


Nitric  Acid  is  described  in  a  special  article.  ' 

Nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen  in  four  pro- 
portions, but  none  of  these  compounds  can  be 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  component 
elements,  and  only  one  of  them,  viz.,  ammonia,  has 
been  obtained  in  the  isolated  form.  They  are — 
Imidogm  (NH),  Amidogm  (NHj),  Ammonia  (NHj), 
and  Ammonium  (NH4).  Of  these,  the  first  two  wiU 
be  noticed  in  the  article  Obganic  Bases,  while  the 
two  last  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  article 
Ammonia. 

Nitrogen ,  combines  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine.  The  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  a  heavy,  oily, 
orange-coloured  fluid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  evolv- 
ing a  vapour  of  a  highly  irritating  nature.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  compounds  known  in  chem- 
istry, as  it  explodes  with  extreme  violence  when 
brought  in  contact  with  phosphorus,  arsenic,  potash, 
ammonia,  caoutchouc,  numerous  oily  matters,  &c., 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  spontaneously  when 
heated  to  above  200°.  It  has  occasioned  so  many 
serious  accidents  that  we  shall  omit  all  details 
regarding  its  mode  of  preparation.  Its  exact  for- 
mula is  unknown.  Bromide  of  Nitrogen  is  an  oily- 
looking  detonating  liquid,  resembling  the  chloride 
in  appearance  and  properties.  Iodide  of  Nitrogen 
occurs  as  a  black  powder,  which  when  dry  explodes 
upon  the  slightest  touch,  and  often  without  any 
assignable  cause. 

Nitrogen  enters  into  combination  with  various 
metals,  as  mercury,  copper,  titanium,  molybdenum, 
and  vanadium,  forming  a  class  of  compounds  to 
which  the  term  Nitrides  is  applied.  Their  most 
marked  characteristic  is,  that,  like  the  preceding  set 
of  compounds,  they  are  highly  explosive,  resolving 
themselves  when  struck,  or  at  a  high  temperature, 
into  their  constituent  elements. 

NI'TROUS  ETHER,  or  NITRITE  OP  OXIDE 
OP  ETHYL,  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CiHsOiNOj,  or  AeO,N03,  Ae  being  the  symbol  for 
ethyl  (C4H5).  It  is  a  pale  yellow  fluid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'947,  and  evolving  an  agreeable 
odour  of  apples.  On  evaporation,  it  produces  a 
great  degree  of  cold,  it  boils  at  62°,  and  it  is  very 
mflamm^le.  It  does  not  mix  with  water,  but  is 
readily  miscible  with  alcohoL  When  kept  in  con- 
tact with  water  it  soon  decomposes,  and  an  acid 
mixture  of  a  very  complicated  dtiaracter  is  formed. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  1  part  of  starch  and 
10  of  nitric  acid  in  a  capa.cious  retort,  which  must 
be  gently  heated.  The  vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  which 
is  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  starch  on  the  nitric 
acid,  is  conducted  into  alcohol,  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  water,  contained  in  a  two-necked  bottle, 
which  is  to  be  plunged  into  cold  water.  The  second 
neck  of  this  bottle  is  connected  with  a  good  cooling 
apparatus ;  and  the  vapour  combining  in  its  passage 
through  the  alcohol  with  the  oxide  of  ethyl,  forms 
nitrous  ether,  which  distils  in  a  continuous  stream. 
This,  which  is  known  as  Liebig's  method,  is  the  best 
process,  but  it  is  usually  prepared  by  the  direct 
action  of  iiitric  acid  on  alcohol,  in  wmch  case  the 
nitric  acid  is  deoxidised  by  the  hydrogen  and  carbon 
of  the  ethyl  of  part  of  the  alcohol. 

The  Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether,  or  Sweet  Spirit  of 
Nitre,  used  in  medicine,  is  a  mixture  of  nitrous 
ether  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  rectified 
spirit.  Its  specific  gravity  should  not  exceed  0*85. 
It  is  used,  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  a 
diuretic,  especially  in  the  dropsy  which  follows 
scarlatina ;  and  it  is  employed,  in  combination  with 
acetate  of  ammonia  and  tartarised  •  antimony,  in 
febrile  affections.  The  dose  in  febrile  cases  is  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  couple  of  drachms,  and  if  we 
wish  it  to  act  as  a  ditiretic,  two  or  three  drachms 
should  be  given.     It  is  a  rather  expensive  medicine, 


and  consequently  is  extremely  liable  to  adultera- 
tion. In  the  new  British  Pharmaoopasia,  it  is 
recommended  that  this  substance  should  be  directly 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  nitrite  of  soda  (five 
ounces),  sulphuric  acid  (four  fluid  ounces),  and 
rectified  spirit  (two  pints)^^a  process  open  to  many 
practical  objections.    '     < 

NITZSOH,  Karl' iMiStANUEL,  one  of  the  in6st 
distinguished  theologians  that  modem  Germany  has 
produced,  w'as  born  September  Si,  1787,  at  Boma. 
He  studied  for  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1810,  and  where,  in  1813,  he 
became  parish  minister.  Here  his  religious  opinions 
underwent  a  great  modification,  through  the  inflij- 
ence  of  Schleiermacher  and  Daub,  and  he  awoke 
to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  essence  of  religion. 
From  this  time  forward  N.  is  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  that  new  school— of  which  Neander  is  the 
greatest  representative — who  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile faith  and  science,  not  by  forced  and  unnatural 
methods,  but  hy  pointing  out  their;  distinctive 
spheres,  and  by  exhibiting  in  their  own  spiritual  hfe 
that  union  of  reason  and  reverence  for  which  they 
argued  in  their  writings.  In  1822,  N.  was  called 
to  Bonn  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology  and 
university  preacher,  where  he  laboured  with  great 
diligence  for  more  than  twenty  years,  not  only  in 
theology,  but  in  all  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  Pijussian  chiiroh.  In  1847,  he  succeeded 
Marheineke  at  Berlin,  and  as  professor,  university 
preacher,  and  upper  consistorial  councillor,  he  has 
exercised  with  prudence  and  moderatidii  a  wide 
ecclesiastical  influence.  In  his  ppUtical  (perhaps 
also  in  his  religioiis)  views  he  may  be  classed  with 
the  late  Chevalier  Bunsen.  The  High  Lutheran 
party  having  denounced  liberal  politics  as  irreligioiis, 
N.  and  Bunsen  and  others  have  vindicated  tbem  on 
the  ground  of  Christianity,  not  without  success.  In 
theology,  his  position  will  be  best  undel'stood  when 
we  say  that  he  subordinates  dogina  to  ethics,'  or 
rather  that  he  believes  the  only  dogmas  which  can 
hope  to  permanently  maintain'  themselves  are  those 
that  result  from  an  ethical  apprehension  of  Chris- 
tianity. Besides  numerous  smaller  treatises  on 
Dogmatics,  the  History  of  Dogmas  and  Liturgies, 
three  larger  works  call  for  special  mention.  These 
are  his  System  der  CAristlichen  Lehre  (Bonn,  1829  j 
6th  edit.  1851) ;  his  Praktische  Theqlogie  (Bonn,  1847 
— 1848);  and  his  Predigten,  or  Sermons,  of  which 
severjil  collections  have  appeared,  and  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  richness  of 
thought. — NiTZSOH,  Gebgoe  Wilhelm  (born  in 
1790),  brother  of  the  preceding,  has  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  philologist,  aHl  is  now  professor  of 
'archaeology  at  Leipsic.  He  is  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  opponents  of  Wolf's  Homeric  theories. 
His  chief  work  is  Die  Sagenpoesie  der  Griechen 
(Brunswick,  1852). 

NX  VELLES  (Flem.  Nyvel),  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  South  Brabant,  18  miles  south  of 
Brussels.  It  has.  a  fine  church,  called  the  Church  of 
St  Gertrude  (built  in  the  Romanesque  style  of 
architecture,  1048  A.P.),  which  claims  to  contain  the 
relics  of  St  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Pepin,.  Maire  du 
Palais.'  They  are  deposited  in  a  shrine  placed  over 
the  high-altar.  -N.  has  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton, 
laccj  &ci    Pop.  8000. 

NIVERNAIS,  formerly  a  province  in  the  middle 
of  Prance,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present 
department  of  Ni6vre.  It  was  divided  into  eight 
territorial  districts,  and  its  towns  enjoyed  municipal 
privileges  at  a  very  early  period.  The  principal 
landowners  were  the  counts,  afterwards  dukes,  of 
Nevers,  who  held  under  their  vassalage  more  than 
1800  fiefs. 
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NIX,  in  the  masculine,  and  nixe  in  the  feminine 
(Old  High  Oer.  nihhus;  Anglo-Saxon,  nieor;  Dutch, 
nihher ;  Old  Norse,  nikr ;  Swed.  nah,  nek;  Dan. 
niik,  nok — whence  our  name  for  the  devil,  Nick,  not 
as  some  absurdly  suppose,  from  Nicholas  Machia- 
velli),  the  common  name  for  all  -water  spirits  in  the 
Teutonic  mythology.  They  are  represented  as  of 
human  form,  -or  sometimes  as  passing  into  that  of  a 
fish  or  of  a  horse.  They  love  music  and  dances, 
and  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  like  the  Greek 
Muses,  Sirens,  and  other  water  gods.  The  nix 
taught,  in  return  for  a  good  gift,  the  art  of  playing 
on  a  stringed  instrument ;  and  often  in  the  evening 
sunshine  the  nixes,  combing  their  long  hair,  were 
wont  to  mingle  in  the  dances  of  mortals ;  but  their 
company  was  dangerous,  for  though  sonifetimes 
wearing  a  mUd  appearance,  they  were  more  fre- 
quently cruel  and  malignant. — The  water-kelpie 
of  Scotland  must  be  reckoned  a  member  of  the 
genus  Nix,  but  in  him  the  evil  element  alone  exists. 
He  generally,  if  not  always,  assumed  the  form 
of  a  water-horse;  frequented  fords  and  ferries, 
especially  during  storms ;  allured  travellers  to 
mount  him,  and  then  dashed  furiously  with  them 
into  the  stream  which  he  had  flooded  by  his 
devilish  power,  and  submerged  them  in  the  roaring 
currents. 

NIZAM'S  DOMINIONS,  an  extensive  territory 
in  the  interior  of  Southern  India,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  in  lat.  15°  10' — 
21°  42'  N,  and  long.  74°  40'— 81°  32'_  B.  Length 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  480  miles;  extreme 
breadth,  340  miles.  Area,  95,000  square  miles,  and 
pop.  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000,000.  The  sur- 
face is  a  slightly-elevated  table-land.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Godavari  (Godavery),  with  its  tribu- 
taries the  Dudhna,  Manjera,  and  Pranhita ;  and  the 
Kistna  (Krishna),  with  its  tributaries  the  Bimah 
?ind  Tungabhadro.  The  soil  is  naturally  very  fertile, 
but  poorly  cultivated;  yet,  wherever  it  receives 
moderate  attention,  it  yields  harvests  all  the  year 
round.  The  products  are  rice,  wheat,  maize, 
mustard,  castor-oil,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  fruits 
(including  grapes  and  melons),  and  all  kinds  of 
kitchen  vegetables.  The  pasturage^  are  exten- 
sive, and  sheep  and  horned  cattle  are  numerous. 
Marsh  and  jungle,  however,  occupy  a  great  space, 
and  originate  fevers,  agues,  diseases  of  the  spleen, 
&c.,  though  the  climate  is  quite  healthy  where 
these  do  not  abound.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
capital,  Hyderabad,  in  January  is  74°  30',  and  in 
May  93°.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  for  home 
use  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  export  silk, 
dressed  hides,  dye-stuffs,  gums,  and  resins.  Good 
military  roads  traverse  the  territory.  The  revenue 
of  the  Nizam  is  reckoned  at  £1,550,000  yearly.  The 
ruler  is  a  Mohammedan,  but  his  subjects  are  mostly 
Hindus. 

In  1687,  the  territory,  now  known  as  the  Nizam's 
Dominions,  became  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire ; 
but  in  1719,  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  tiie  Decoan, 
Azof  Jah,  made  himself  independent,  and  took  the 
title  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk  (Kegulator  of  the  State). 
After  his  death,  in  1748,  two  claimants  appeared  for 
the  throne,  his  son  Nazir  Jung,  and  his  grandson 
Mirzapha  Jraig.  The  cause  of  the  former  was 
espoused  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  of 
the  latter  by  a  body  of  French  adventurers  under 
General  Dupleix.  Then  followed  a  period  of  strife 
and  anarchy.  In  1761,  Nizam  Ali  obtained  the 
supreme  power,  and  after  some  vacillation  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  English  in  1768.  He 
aided  them  in  the  war  with  Tippoo,  sultan  of 
Mysore,  and  at  the  termination  of  that  war,  in 
1799,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which,  in  return 
for  certain  territorial  concessions,  the  East  India 
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Company  bound  itself  to  maintain  a  subsidiary  force 
of  8000  men  for  the  defence  of  the  Nizam's  domin- 
ions. The  present  Nizam  or  rulert  Afaxd-vX-Dowlah, 
who  succeeded  to  the  government  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  May  19,  1857,  remained  faithful  to  the 
British  during  the  mutiny  of  1857 — 1858. 

NO'BILE  OEFI'CIUM,  the  term  used  in  the 
Law  of  Scotland  to  denote  the  high  prerogative 
right  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion in  certain  cases — as,  for  example,  to  appoint  a 
judicial  factor  to  young  children  or  to  lunatics. 

NOBI'LITY,  that  distinction  of  rank  in  civil 
society  which  raises  a  man  above  the  condition 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Society  has  a  tendency 
to  inequality  of  condition,  arising  from  the  vnatural 
inequality,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  those 
who  compose  it,  aided  by  the  diversity  of  external 
advantages,  and  of  the  principles  and  habits  imbibed 
at  an  early  age.  This  inequality  is  apt  to  increase  ; 
the  son,  inheriting  the  faculties  of  his  father,  is 
more  favourably  situated  than  his  father  was  for 
making  use  of  them ;  and  hence,  in  almost  every 
nation  in  even  the  very  early  stages  of  civilisation 
we  find  something  like  a  hereditary  nobility.  Privi- 
leges originally  acquired  ;by  wealth  or  political 
power,  are  secured  to  the  family  of  the  possessor 
of  them;  and  the  privileged  class  come  to  constitute 
an  order,  admission  into  which  requires  the  consent 
of  society  or  of  the  order  itself. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  divided  into  nobUes 
and  ignohiles,  a  distinction  at  first  corresponding 
to  that  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  A  new  nobility 
afterwards  sprung  out  of  the  plebeian  order,  and 
obtained  (336  B.  c.)  the  right  to  rise  to  high  offices 
in  the  state ;  and  in  course  of  time  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  filled  curule  magistracies  inheritepl 
the  jus  imaginum,  or  right  of  having  images  of  their 
ancestors — a  privil^e  which,  like  the  coat-of-arms 
in  later  ages,  was  considered  the  criterion  of  nobUity. 
The  man  entitled  to  have  his  own  image  was  a 
novus  homo,  while  the  ignohiUs  could  neither  have 
his  ancestor's  image  nor  his  own. 

The  origin  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  Europe 
is  in  part  connected  with  the  accidents  which 
influenced  the  division  of  conquered  lands  among 
the  leaders  and  warriors  of  the  nations  that  over- 
drew the  Roman  empire.  Those  who  had  acquired 
a  large  share  of  territorial  possession,  and  their 
posterity  to  whom  it'  was  transmitted,  were  natu- 
rally looked  on  as  the  fittest  persons  to  occupy  the 
great  offices  of  state  and  wield  political  power. 
The  Prankish  kingdom  in  Gaul  was  divided  into 
governments,  each  under  the  authority  of  a  chieftain 
called  a  Count  or  Comes — a  designation  derived  from 
the  comes  of  the  Bomau  empire — ^whose  Teutonic 
equivalent  was  Oraf.  A  higher  dignity,  and  more 
extensive  jurisdiction,  was  conferred  on  the  Dnx  or 
Duke,  a  term  also  of  Roman  origin,  and  implying  the 
duty  of  leading  the  armies  of  the  country.  In  the 
Lombard  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  same  term  was  applied 
to  the  great  officers  who  were  intrusted  vrith  the 
military  and  civil  administration  of  cities  and  their 
surrounding  provinces.  The  Marquises  were  guard- 
ians of  the  frontier  marches.  In  the  subinfeudations 
of  the  greater  nobility  originated  a  secondary  sort 
of  nobility,  under  the  name  of  Vavasours,  Castellans, 
and  lesser  barons ;  and  a  third  order  below  them 
comprised  vassals,  whose  tenure,  by  the  military 
obligation  known  in  England  as  knight's  service, 
admitted  them  within  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy. 
In  France,  the  aUegianoe  of  -tie  lesser  nobles  to 
their  intermediary  lord  long  continued  a  reality; 
in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  "William  the  Con- 
queror obliged  not  only  his  barons  who  held  in 
chief  of  the  crown,  but  their  vassals  also,  to  taJie  an 
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oath  of  fealty  to  himself ;  aad  his  successors 
altogether  aboKshed  subinfeudation. 

The  military  tenant,  who  held  but  a  portion  of  a 
knight's  fee,  participated  in  aU  the  privileges  of 
nobility,  and  au  impassable  barrier  esasted  between 
his  order  and  the  common  people.  Over  conti- 
nental Europe  in  general,  the  nobles,  greater  and 
lesser,  were  in  use,  after  the  10th  u.,  to  assume  a 
territorial  name  from  their  castles  or  the  princi- 
pal town  or  village  on  their  demesne;  hence  the 
prefix  '  de,'  or  its  Germam  equivalent  '  von,'  BtUl 
considered  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  as  the 
criterion  of  nobility  or  gentility.  Britain  was,  to 
a  great  extent,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  family  names  of  the  aristo- 
cracy not  having  a  territorial  origin.    See  Namb. 

Under  the  feeble  successors  of  Charlemagne,  the 
dukes,  marquisesj  and  counts  of  the  empire 
encroached  more  and  more  on  the  royal  authority ; 
and  in  course  of  time,  many  of  them  openly  asserted 
an  independence  and  sovereignty  with  little  more 
than  a  nominal  reservation  of  superiority  to  the 
king.  By  the  end  of  the  9th  c,  the  Carlovingian 
empire  iad  been  parcelled  into  separate  and  inde- 
pendent principalities,  under  the  dominion  of  power- 
ful nobles,  against  whom,  in  Grermany,  the  crown 
never  recovered  its  power.  In  France,  however, 
the  royal  authority  gradually  revived  under  the 
Capetian  racje,  the  great  fiefs  of  the  higher  nobility 
bemg  one  by  one  absorbed  by  the  crown.  In 
England,  where  the  subjection,  of  the  feudal  aristo- 
cracy to  the  crown  always  was,  and  continued 
to  be  a  reality,  the  resistance  of  the  nobles  to  the 
royal  encroachments  was  the  means  of  rearing 
the  great  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty.  AU  those 
who,  after  the  'Conquest,  held  in  capite  from  William 
belonged  to  the  nobility.  Such  of  them  as  held  by 
barony  (the  highest  form  of  tenure)  are  enumerated 
in  Domesday.  Their  dignity  was  territorial,  not 
personal,  having  'no  existence  apart  from  baronial 
possession.  The  coTnes  was  a  baron  of  superior 
dignity  and  greater  estates ;  and  these  were  in 
England  the  only  names  of  dignity  till  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  The  rest  of  the  landholders,  who  held 
by  other  tenures  than  barony,  also  belonged  to  the 
nobility  or  gentry.' 

After  the  introduction  of  Heraldry,  and  its  reduc- 
tion to  a  system,  the  possession  of  a  coat-of-arms 
was  a  recognised  distinction  between  the  noble  and 
the  plebeian.  In  the  words  of  Sir  James  Lawrence 
{Nobility  of  the  British  Gentry) :  '  Any  individual 
who  distinguishes  himself  may  be  said  to  ennoble 
himself.  .  A  prince  judging  au  individual  worthy 
oi  notice,  gave  him  patent  letters  of  nobilityJ  In 
tllese  letters  were  blazoned  the  arms  that  were 
to  distinguish  his  shield.  By  this  sMeld  he  was 
to  be  known  or  nMUs.  A  plebeian  had  no  blazonry 
on  his  shield,  because  he  was  ignoUlis,  or  un- 
worthy of  notice.  Hence  arms  are  the  criterion  of 
nobility.  Every  nobleman  must  have  a  shield  of 
arms.  Whoever  has  a  shield  of  arms  is  a  nobleman. 
In  every  country  of  Europe  without  exception,  a 
grant  of  arms,  or  letters  of  nobility,  is  conferred  on 
all  the  descendants.'  On  the  continent,  the  term 
noble  is  still  generaUyused  in  this  sense;  in  Ens- 
land,  it  is  now  more  common  to  restrict  the  words 
noble  and  nobility  to  the  five  ranks  of  the  peerage 
constituting  the  greater  nobility,  and  to  the  head 
of  the  family,  to  whom  alone  the  title  belongs. 
Gentility,  in  its  more  strict  sense,  corresponds  to 
the  nobility  of  Sir  J.  Lawrence  and  of  continental 
countries.  This  difference  of  usage  is  a  frequent 
source  of  misapprehension  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel ;  at '  some  of  the  minor  German  courts, 
the  untitled  member  of  an  English  family  of 
ancient  and  distinguished  blood  a^d  lineage  has 


sometimes  been  postponed  to  a  recently-created 
baron  or  'Herr  von,'  who  has  received  that  title, 
and  the  gentility  accompanying  it,  along  with  his 
commission  in  the  army.  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  latter  belongs  to  liie  'Adel'  or 
nobility,  and  not  the  former. 

The  original  higher  nobility  of  Germany  consisted 
of  the  dynasty  nobles,  i.e.,  the  electoral  and  princely 
houses  of  the  realm,  with  those  counts  and  barons 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  diet  or  estates  of  the  realm. 
These  last  have,  since  181S,  aU  been  elevated  to 
higher  titles ;  most  of  the  counts,  in  recompense 
for  their  acquiescence  in  the  abolition  of  the  German 
empire,  receiving  the  diploma  of  prince,  a  title 
to  which  our  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls  have  also 
an  undoubted  right.  The  lower  German  nobUity, 
correspondimgto  our  gentry,  were  the  merely  titular 
Counts  and  Barons  (i.  e.,  those  who  had  no  seat 
in  the  Diet),  the  Edel-herren  and  Banner-herren 
(something  like  our  Bannerets),  the  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  '  Edlen  von '  (who  now 
take  the  style  of  baron),  and  the  common  nobles 
distinguished  only  by  the  prefix  '  von.'  Throughout 
the  middle  ages,  the  lesser  nobility  of  Bntain 
preserved  a  position  above  that  of  most  continental 
countries,  being,  unlike  the  corresponding  class  in 
Germany,  aUowed  to  intermarry  with  the  high 
nobility,  and  even  with  the  blood-royal  of  their 
countiy. 

The  higher  nobility,  or  nobility  in  the  exclusive 
sense,  of  England,  consist  of  the  five  temporal  ranks 
of  the  peerage — Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Viscount,  and 
Baron  (in  the  restricted  signification  of  the  word), 
who  are  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 
Formerly,  aU  the  barons  or  tenants-in-chief  of  the 
sovereign  were  bound  to  attend  his  councils ;  but 
after  tte  reign  of  Edward  I.,  only  a  select  number 
of  them  were  summoned,  the  rest  appeared  by 
representatives — the  former  were  considered  the 
greater,  the  latter  the  lesser  barons.  See  Minor 
Barons.  In  Scotland,  the  whole  barons  continued 
to  sit  in  parliament  till  a  much  later  period ;  and 
after  the  minor  barons  a'ttended  only  by  represen- 
tatives from  their  body,  these  representatives  sat 
in  the  same  house  with  the  greater  nobility,  and 
up  to  the  Union,  their  votes  were  recorded  as  those 
of  the  '  smaU  barrounis.'  By  the  Act  of  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  the  Scotch  peers 
elect  16  of  their  number  to  represent  their  body 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  each  parliament.  The 
peers  of  Ireland,  in  virtue  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Union, 
elect  28  of  their  number  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  life.  The  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  has  been 
understobd  to  debar  the  sovereign  from  creating 
any  new  Scotch  peerages ;  aU  peers  created  in  either 
England  or  Scotland  between  that  date  and  the 
union  with  Ireland  are  peers  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
peers  ca'eated  in  amy  of  the  three  kingdoms  sub- 
sequently to  the  union  with  Ireland  are  peers  of  the 
United  K.ingdom,  with  this  exception  that  one  new 
peerage  of  &eland  may  be  created  on  the  extinction 
of  three  existing  peerages.  When  the  Irish  peers 
are  reduced  to  100,  then,  on  the  extinction  of  one 
peerage  another  may  be  created.  AU  peers  of 
Great  Britain  or  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
a  seat  in  thb  House  of  Lords.  A  Scotch  peer, 
thouglh  not  one  of  the  sixteen  representative  peers, 
is  d^arred  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  disability  which  does  not  attach  to  Irish  peers. 
The  peerage  is,  from  time  to  time,  recruited  by  new 
additions,  the  persons  selected  being  in  general 
peers  of  Scotland  or  Ireland;  youiiger  members  <& 
the  families  of  peers ;  persbns  .  distinguished  for 
naval,  military,  political,  or  diplomatic  services; 
eminent  lawyers  promoted  to  high  judicial  appoint- 
ments; persons  of  large  property  and  ancient  famUy, 
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noble  in  the  more  extended  sense;  and  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  persons  who  have  by  commerce  acc[uired 
large  fortunes  and  ,sooial  .importance.  At  present, 
the  peei^age  comprehends  548  individuals — the 
number  of  peerage  titles  being  much  greater,  as 
several  titles  often  merge  in  one  person.  Three 
royal  diikesi  are  included  in  this  enumeration, 
as  also  81  peers  of  Scotland,  and  190  of  Ireland. 
Only  25  of  the  present  Scotch,:  and  87  Irish  peers, 
ar,e  without  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being,  besides  the  representative 
peers,  40  peers  of  Scotland,  and  75  of  belaud,  who 
are  at  the  same  time  peers  either  of  England, 
Great  Britain,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom.  ,  The 
privileges  belonging  to  peers  asmembers  of  parliament 
will  be  explained  under  Parliament;  as  peers, 
they  also  possess  the  following  immunities :  They 
can  only  be  tried  by  their  peers  for  felony,  treason, 
or  misprision  of  treason,  when  the  whole  members 
of  the  peerage  are  summoned,  and  the  accused 
is .  acquitted  or  condemned  by  tie  voice  of  the 
znajority,  given  not  on  oath,  but '  on  honour.'  This 
privilege,  which  extends  to  peeresses,  either  in  their 
own  right  or  by  marriage,  is  in  Scotland  further 
regulated  by  Act  6  Geo.  IV.  c,  66. ,  A  peer  answers  to 
bills  in  Chancery  upon  his  honour,  and  not  on  oath ; 
but  when  examined  as  a  witness  in  civil  or  criminal 
cases,  or  in  parliament,  he  must  be  sworn.  He 
cannot  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Oourit  of  Queen's  Bench  or  of  Chancery. 
Scandal  against  a  peer  is  'scandcdum  magnatum' 
a  more  heinous  oifence  than  slander  against  another 
person,  and  subjects  the  offender  by  various  English 
acts  to  statutory  punishments.  All  the  privileges 
belonging  to  the  English  peers,  except  the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  extended  to  the 
peers  of  Scotland,  by  the  Treaty  of  Union.  A  peer 
who  has  different  titles  in  the  peerage,  takes  in 
ordinary  parlance  his  highest  title,  one  of  the  inferior 
titles  being  ,given,  by  courtesy  ,to  his  eldest  son. 
Certain  Courtesy  Titles  (q.v.)  beloiig  also  to  tbe 
daughters  and  younger  sons  of  a  peer,  but  do  not 
extend  to  their  children. 

In  France,  a  limited  body  of  the  higher  nobility, 
sj^led  the  peers,  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges 
not  possessed  by  the  rest.  The  title  of  Duke  was 
subject  to  strict  rule,  but  many  titles  of  Marquis 
and  Count,  believed  to  be  pure  assumptions,  were 
recognised  by  the  courtesy  of  society.  The  head  of 
a  noble  family  often  assumed  at'  his  own  hand  the 
title  of  marquis;  and  i£  an  estate  was  purchased 
which  had  belonged  to  a  titled  family,  the  purchaser 
was  in  the  habit  of  transferring  to  himself  the 
honours  possessed  by  his  predecessor — a  practice  to 
which  Louis  XV.  put  a  stop.  Immediately  before 
the  Revolution,  80,000  families  claimed  nobility, 
many  of  them  of  obscure  station,  and  less  than  3000 
of  ancient  lineage.  Nobles  and  clergy  together 
possessed  two-thirds  of  the  land.  Practically,  the 
estimation  in  which  a  member  of  the  French  nobility 
was  held  depended  not  so  much  on  the  degree  of  his 
title  as  on  its  antiqiiity,  and  the  distinction  of  those 
who  had  borne  it;  The  higher  titles  of  nobility 
were  not  borne'  by  all  ■  members  of  a  family ;  each 
son  assumed  a  title  from  one  of  the  family  estates — 
a  custom  productive  of  no  small  confusion.  Unlike 
'roturier'  lands,  which  divided  among  aU  the 
children  equally,  noble  fiefs  went  to  the  eldest  son. 
The  Revolution  overthrew  all  distinction  of  ranks. 
On  18th  June  1790,  the  National  Assembly  decreed 
that  hereditary  nobility  was  an  institution  incom- 
patible with  a  free  state,  and  that  titles,  arms,  and 
liveries  should  be  abolished.  Two  years  later,  the 
records  of  the  nobility  were  burned.  A  new 
nobility  was  created  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  in 
1808,  with  titles  descending  to  the  eldest  son.  The 
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old  nobility  was  again  revived  at  tjie  Restoration. 
AU  marquises  and  viscounts  are  of  pre-revolutipn 
titles,  none  having  been  created  in,  later  ^imeg. 

Commercial  pursuits  have  more  or  less  indifferent 
countries  been  considered  incompatible  with  nobility. 
In  England,  this  was  less  the  case  than  in  France 
and  Germany,  where  for  long  a  gentleman  could  not 
engage  in,  any  trade  without  losing  his  rank.  ^ 
sortibf  comnierciaj,' Burger- Adel,'  or  haHrgentleman 
class,, was  constituted  out  of  the  patrician  families 
of  some  of  the  great  German  cities,  particularly 
Augsburg,  Niirnberg,  and  Frankfurt,  on  whom  the 
emperors  bestowed  coats-of-arm^.  In  semi-feudal 
Italy,  there  was  on  the  whole  less  antagonism 
between  nobUity  and  trade  than  north  of  the  Alps, 
the  aristocracy  of  Venice  had  its  origin  in  commerce; 
and  tbough  untitled,  they  were  among  the  most 
distinguished  class  Kjf  nobles  in  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Florence,  in  the  14th  c,  under  a 
constitution  purely  mercantile,  nobility  became  a 
disqualification  from  holding  any  office  of  the  state. 
In  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  right,  the  noble- 
man had  to  be  struck  off  the  rolls  of  nobility ;  and 
an  unpopular  plebeian  was  sometimes  ennobled,  ta 
order  to  disfranchise  him.  A  little  later,  there  grew 
up,  side  by  side  with  the  old  nobility,- a  race  of 
plebeian  nobles — as  the  Ricci,  the  Medici — whose 
pretensions  were  originally  derived  from  wealth, 
and  who  eventually  came  to  be  regarded  as  aristo- 
crats by  the  democratic  party.    , 

Italian  nobility  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  does 
not,  for  the  most  part,  flow  from  the  sovereign,  but 
from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns  acting 
in  entire  independence  of  him.  The  municipalities 
can  confer  nobility  on  whom  they  please,  by 
inscribing  his  name  in. their  respective  i«6n  d'oro. 
The  registers  of  nobility  of  most  of  the  Tuscan 
towns  are  deposited  in  the  Archivio  della  Ndbiltdf, 
or  Heralds'  Office,  at  Florence — an  institution 
created  by  the  first  sovereign  of  the  House  of 
Lorraine.  The  municipalities  have,  however,  no 
power  to  confer  titles,  though  at  one  time  several 
persons,  a  few  Englishmen  included,  on  the 
strength  of  their  names  being  in  the  Libro  d'oro  of 
Fiesole,  assumed  the  titles  of  marquis,  count,  and 
baron — an  abuse  put  a  stop  to  by  the  late  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  In  Rome,  there  is  a.  small 
number  of  nobles — as  the  Colonnas,  Caetanis,  and 
Orsinis — who  hold  their  fiefs  as  sovereign  princes ; 
the  rest  of  the  nobility,  -  many  of  them  of  very 
ancient  lineage,  are  municipal,  the  power  of  creation 
being  vested  in  the  senator,  himself  a  nominee  of 
the  pontiff,  and  the  Conservatori,  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  Capitoline  nobles.  In  last  century,  so  many 
undistinguished  persons  had  been  added  to  the  roU 
of  nobility,  that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  found  it  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  by  a  bull  the  admission  of  any  one 
whose  ancestors  had  not  fiUed  certain  high  offices  in 
the  state.  The  same  decree  limited  the  number  of 
noble  famiHes  to  187,  designed  the  Patriziato 
Romano,  out  of  whom  60  of  the  oldest  and  most 
illustrious  were  chosen  as  NoUli  Gonscritti,  other- 
wise called  the  Capitoline  nobles,  and  restricted  the 
admission  to  the  patriziato  for  the  future  to  persons 
who  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  city, 
and  whose  names  were  approved  by  the  Oongre- 
gazione  araldiea,  an  exception  being  made  in  favour 
of  members  of  the  reigning  pontiff's  family.  As 
the  families  of  the  conscritti  became  extinct,  other 
patrician  families,  designated  Nobili  AscrUti,  were 
added  by  the  municipality  to  make  up  the  number. 
The  titles  at  present  borne  by  the  Roman  nobility 
are:  1.  Prince  or  Duke,  generally  so  called,  but 
officially  designed '  Barone  Romano  '—a  title  acquired 
by  the  Borghesi,  Rospigliosi,  and  others  from  popes 
of  their  respective  families ;   in   the  case  of  the 
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Coloraiaa,  Dorias,  Odeaoalolii,  &o.,  from  royal  or 
imperial  erection ;  and  in  other  instances — as  the 
Caetani  and  Massimi — from  investiture  bythe  pope  as 
•a  temporal  sovereign.  2.  Marquis  and  Count ;  many 
of  these  are  provincial  noMes,  with  titles  generally 
derived  from  small  feudal  tenures,  of  which,  in  some 
instances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  shew  the  diploma, 
or  point  out  the  period  of  creation.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Papal  States  it  is  understood  that  every  head 
of  a  noble  house  is  a  marqiiis  ;  and  in  the  March  of 
Ancona,  Sixtus  V.  conferred  the  right  to  bear  the 
title  of  count  on  all  who  were  of  noble  blood  at  the 
period.  3.  Knights  {Gavalieri),  a  designation  given 
■to  aH  who  wear  a.  Roman  order,  to  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  generally  to  younger  sons  of  the  titled 
nobility.  4.  Princes,  who,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
pope,  have  purchased  honours  along  with  ancient 
fiefs,  that  carried  with  them  ducal  or  princely  titles, 
most  of  them  novi  homines,  as  the  Torlonias.  Titles 
do  not  descend  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
family ;.  it  is  the  general  usage  for  the  head  of  the 
liouse  to  bear  the  most  ancient  title,  while  the 
eldest  son,  on  his  marriage,  assumes  the  second  in 
j)oint  of  antiquity.  The  title  is  sometimes  the 
family  name,  sometimes  the  name  of  a  feudal  posses- 
sion. The  proper  designation  of  the  younger 
"bran-ches  of  titled  families  is  'dei  Principi,'  'dei 
Duchi,'  '  dei  Marchesi,'  &c. 

The  nobility  of  Spain  boasts  of  a  special  antiquity 
and  purity  of  blood,  a  descent  from  warriors  and 
■conquerors  alone,  without  the  infusion  of  any  of  the 
,  elements  derived  from  the  church,  law,  and  com- 
merce that  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
■*  Hidalgo '  (Jiijo  d'cdgo,  sou  of  somebody,  not  Jiliua 
nullius)  is  a  term  which  implies  gentility  or  nobility. 
The  hidalgo  alone  has  in  strictness  a  right  to  the  title 
■*  Don,'  which,  like  'Sir'  of  our  knights  and  baronets, 
requires  the  adjunct  of  the  Christian  name.  When 
the  Christian  name  is  omitted,  the  title  '  Sefior ' 
instead  is  prefixed  with  the  addition  of  '  de.'  '  Don ' 
"has  latterly  been  used  by  persons  who  have  no 
proper  claim  to  it  about  as  extensively  as  '  Esquire  ' 
in  England.  Hiilalguia,  till  recently,  conferred 
important  privileges  and  immunities.  The  higher 
jiobility  are  styled  Grandees ;  formerly,  the  title 
was  'rico  ombria,'  and  the  ceremonial  of  creation 
consisted  in  granting  the  right  of  assuming  the 
pennon  and  caldron  [penon  y  caldera) — the  one  the 
j:aBying  ensign  of  command,  the  other  of  mainten- 
ance of  followers.  In  contradistinction  from  the 
^andees,  the  class  of  nobility  below  them  are 
called  '  los  Titulados  de  Castilla.'  Ked  blood  is  said 
to  flow  in  the  veins  of  the  hidalgo,  blue  in  that  of 
the  grandee.  Formerly,  there  were  three  classes  of 
^andees,  whose  mark  of  distinction  was  this — that 
a  grandee  of  the  first  class  was  entitled  to  put  on 
liis  hat  in  the  royal  presence  before  the  king  spoke 
to  him ;  the  second,  aftet  the  king  spoke  to  him ; 
the  third,  after  the  king  had  spoken  and  he  had 
replied.  The  second  and  third  classes  are  now 
absorbed  into  the  first.  Of  the  grandees,  some  bear 
the  title  of  duke,  some  of  marquis,  some  of  count ; 
"but  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  grandee  to  unite  in 
Tiimself  as  inany  grandeeships,  or  have  as  many  hats, 
as  the  phrase  is,  as  he  can.  ■  This  is  effected  by  the 
marriage  of  heiresses  through  whom  grandezza 
descends,  and  whose  names  and  titles  are  assumed 
Iby  their  husbands.  An  enormous  accumulation  of 
titles  is  sometimes  found  in  the  person  of  one 
grandee.  Titles  as  well  as  estates  go  only  to  heirs 
of  entail.  The  titulars  of  Castile  are  designed 
'  vuestra  senoiria ; '  in  common  parlance,  '  ucia.'  The 
title  of  Baron  is  little  used  in  Spain.  Physically 
and  mentally,  the  grandees  have  degenerated  from 
their  ancestors,  and  they  haiVe  not  the  influence  at 
court  and  in  the  country  which  landed  property 
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ought  to  give  them.  Most  of  them  reside  at  Madrid, 
clinging  to  their  nominal  rank  and  real  nullity, 
while  they  are  practically  excluded  from  all  the 
functions  of  state. 

In  Russia,' what  nobility  existed  before  Peter  the 
Great  was  of  a  patriarchal  not  a  feudal  kind ;  but 
in  his  anxiety  to  assimilate  everything  to  a  western 
standard,  the  czar  took  the  existing  aristocracies 
of  states  quite  differently  situated  as  the  model  to 
which  to  approximate  the  fortunate  of  his  own 
subjects.  The  Russian  nobles  have  ever  since  been 
enlarging  their  privileges  by  encroachments  on 
those  under  ;them.  Before  Moscow  was  burned, 
the  mass  of  the  nobles  connected  with  the  court 
lived  there  in  great'  splendour,  and  along  with 
their  domestic  serfs  constituted  half  the  population 
of  that  city. 

The  preservation  of  noble  blood,  untainted  by 
plebeian  intermixture,  has  often  been  reckoned  a 
matter  of  much  moment.  In  Spain  most  of  all,  this 
purity  of  lineage  has  been  jealously  guarded.  In 
the  German  empire,  no  succession  was  allowed  to 
feus  holding  immediately  of  the  emperor;  unless 
both  parents  belonged  to  the  higher  nobility.  In 
France,  the  offspring  of  a  gentleman  by  a  plebeian 
mother  was  noble  m  a  question  of  inheritance  or 
exemption  from  tribute,  but  could  not  be  received 
into  any  order  of  chivalry.  Letters  of  nobility  were 
sometimes  wanted  to  reinstate  persons  in  this 
position.  It  is  in  Germany  still  important  for 
many  purposes  to  possess  eight  or  sixteen  quarterings, 
i.  B.,  to  be  able  to  shew  purity  of  blood  for  four  or 
five  generations,  the  father  and  mother,  the  two 
grandmothers,  the  four  great-grandmothers;  and 
also,  in  case  of  the  sixteen  quarterings,  the  eight 
great-great-grandmothers,  having  all  been  entitled 
to  coat-armour.  Among  the  higher  grades  of  the 
peerage  in  England,  a  considerable  number  may 
be  I  pointed  out  who  do  not  possess  this  complete 
nobility.  It  is  in  Scotland  more  usual  and  more 
regarded,  both  among  peers  and  untitled  gentry, 
where  the  eight  or  sixteen  quarterings  are  still  in 
use  to  be  displayed  on  the  funeral  escutcheon.  At 
some  of  the  minor  German  courts,  the  sixteen 
quarterings  are  not  unfrequently  an  illusion, 
diplomas  being  granted  in  the  absence  of  a  full 
pedigree,  to  declare  the  parties  as  noble  as  if  they 
had  sixteen  ancestors.^ 

NOCE'RA,  or  NOCEEA  DEI  PAGA'NI,  a 
small  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Prinoipato 
Citeriore,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Salerno,  andj  oil 
the  highway  from  that  town  to  Naples.  It  carries 
on  important  woollen  manufactures.     Pop.  7400. 

NO'CTUEN  (Lat.  noctumum,  leciteA  'by  night'). 
Under  the  head  Bkeviaey  (q.  v.)  has  been  explained 
the  general  order  of  the  services  of  the  canonical 
hours,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  service 
of  Matins  on  Sundays  and  festivals  is  divided 
into  three  nooturns,  each  of  which  consists  of  three 
(or  more)  psalms  and  three  lessons.  The  lessons  are 
either  from  the  Scriptures,  from  the  life  of  a  saint, 
or  from  a  homily  of  some  Father.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  recitation  of  the  service  ,'by 
night.' 

NODAL  POINTS,  LINES,  and  SECTIONS^ 
When  a  string  or  metallic  cord,  under  strong  tension, 
is  made  to  vibrate,  we  hear,  besides  the  principal 
sound,  several  secondary  and  shriller  sounds  ;  these 
are  denominated  harmonic  sounds,  and  are  pro- 
duced each  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  chord  which 
vibrates  independently.  Further  investigation  halS 
shewn  that  every  vibrating  string  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  portions  alternately  vibrating  in  opposite 
directions,  and  that  the  points  which' Separate  these 
portions  from  each  other  are  at  rest.    These  points  are 
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known  as  nodal  points,  and  their  situation  may  be 
found  by  placing  small  pieces  of  paper  on  an  extended 
string,  and  causing  it  to  vibrate ;  the  points  from 
■which  the  pieces  of  paper  have  not  been  displaced 
are  the  nodal  points.  If  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  be 
held  in  the  haud^  and  a,  weU-rosined  fiddle-bow  be 
drawn  across  the  edge,  particles  of  fine  dust,  pre- 
sdiously  placed  on  the  plate,  wiU  arrange  themselves 
in  lines,  shewing  that  along  these  lines  no  vibration 
has  taken  place ;  these  lines  are  nodal  lines,  and  are 
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Nodal  Points. 

found  in  most  cases  to  group  themselves  together 
into  geometrical  figures,  and  obcasionally  to  present 
the  most  beautiful  designs.  The  wood-cut  represents 
a  few  specimens.  The  arrangement  of  the  nodal 
lines  depends  on  the  point  by  which  the  plate  is  held, 
and  on  the  form  of  the  plate  itself.  Similarly, 
if  a  column  of  air  in  a  wholly  or  partiaEy  closed 
tube  be  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  the  breath  applied 
through  a  hole  at  any  point  in  its  length,  the  colnmu 
will  divide  itself  into  cylindrical  portions  each  in  a 
state  of  vibration,  and  separated  from  one  another 
by  transverse  .sectional  portions  in  which  the  air 
is  at  rest ;  these  latter  sections  are  known  as  nodal 
sections.  ' 

.  NODDY  (Megalopterus  or  AnSus),  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  family  Larida,  differing  from  terns 
in  having  the  bill  sHghtly  angular,  thus  exhibit- 
ing an  approach  to  guUs,  and  the  tail  not  forked 
but  somewhat  wedge-shaped.  Only  one  species  is 
known  (M.  or  A.  stolidus),  a  bird  widely  diffused 


Noddy  [Megaiopterus  stoUdus). 

both  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres, 
and  familiar  to  sailors,  not  only  as  often  seen  skim- 
ming over  the  water  in  quest  of  fishes,  but  also 
as  not  unfrequently  alighting  on  vessels,  and,  par- 
ticularly during  the  night,  suffering  itself  to  be  taken 
by  the  hand.  At  its  breeding-places  also,  where 
not  accustomed  to  the  visits  of  man,  it  scarcely  gets 
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out  of  the  way,  and  the  female  sits  undisturbed  on 
the  nest.  Hence  it  commonly  shares  with  the 
Booby  the  reputation  of  unusual  stupidity.  It  is 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  from  the  tip  of 
the  bUl  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  general  colour 
beiug  a  brownish-black.  The  N.  is  a  rare  visitant 
of  the  British  shores,  but  is  very  abundant  in 
warmer  latitudes ;  and  on  some  of  the  keys  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  islets  of  different  parts  of 
the  world,  it  breeds  in  immense  numbers.  Par- 
ticular islets  seem  to  be  specially  selected  as  the 
breeding-places  of  noddies;  and  there  their  nests 
are  sometimes  so  closely  placed  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  walk  among  them.  Each  nest  generally  contains 
three  eggs,  about  two  inches  long,  which  are  very 
good  to  eat,  and  are  in  some  places  collected  in  great 
numbers. 

NODES,  in  Astronomy,  are  the  two  points  in 
which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the  plane  of 
the  echptio,  the  one  through  which  the  planet  passes 
from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptic  being 
called  the  ascending  node  (J2),  and  the  other  the 
descending  node  (y).  As  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
system,  whether  planets  or  comets,  move  in  orbits 
variously  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  the  orbit  of  each 
possesses  two  nodes,  and  a  line  drawn  joining  these 
two  points  is  called  the  line  of-  nodes  of  each  body. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  as  the  i  earth 
moves  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  she  has  no  nodeS. 
The  places  of  the  nodes  are  not  fixed  points  on  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
fluctuation,  sometimes  advancing  (eastward),  and 
at  other  times  receding  (moving  westward).  This 
motion  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the 
planets,  which  tend  to  draw  each  of  them  out  of  the 
plane  of  its  orbit ;  and  it  depends  upon  the  relative 
positions  of  the  planets  with  respect  to  another 
planet  whether  that  planet's  nodes  shall  advance  op 
receda  On  the  whole,  however,  the  majority  of 
possible  'relative  positions,'  or  configurations,  as 
they  are  called,  is  in  favour  of  a  retrograde  motion ; 
and  we  find  by  observation,  that  in  an  average  of 
many  revolutions  round  the  sun  a  constant  retro- 
gradation  of  the  node  takes  place.  The  determina- 
tion of  this  retrogradation  in  the  case  of  the  planets 
is  a  most  comphcated^problem,  as  the  separate  action 
of  each  on  the  others  has  to  be  taken  into  account ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  moon's  nodes,  the  immensely 
preponderating  attraction  of  the  earth,  and  its  great 
relative  magnitude  as  compared  with  the  moon, 
enable  us  to  throw  out  of  account  any  other  disturb- 
ing infiuence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  clearly 
the  cause  of  this  motion  of  the  nodes.  Suppose  the 
moon  to  have  attained  her  greatest  north  latitude, 
and  to  be  descending  towards  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
earth  to  be  in  longitude  between  her  and  her  previous 
descending  node,  then  the  earth's  attraction  will  tend 
to  depress  the  moon's  orbit,  and  cause  her  to  descend 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecKptic  sooner  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  done ;  in  this  case  we  have  a  retro- 
gradation  of  the  node.  Again,  supposing  the  moon 
placed  as  before,  but  the  earth  in  advance  of  the 
line  of  nodes,  then  the  earth's  attraction  will  tend 
to  draw  the  moon  forward  in  her  orbit  so  as  to  meet 
the  ecliptic  in  a  poiut  beyond  the  previous  descend- 
ing node;  in  this  case,  the  moon's  node  has  advanced. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  however,  the  retrograd- 
ing tendency  preponderates.  The  average  annual 
retrogradation  of  the  nodes  is  very  small  in  the  case 
of  the  planets,  but  considerable  in  that  of  the  moon. 
See  Moon-.  In  calculating  the  courses  of  the  planets, 
the  'length'  of  the  ascending  node,  or  its  distance  in 
longitude  from  the  vern5  equinox  is  a  most 
important  element.     See  Okbit. 

NODES,  in  Botany.     See  Stem. 


NODES— NOLLEKENS. 


NOBBS  are  swellings,  most  commonly  of  an 
oblong  form,  ■which  occur  on  superficial  bones,  such  as 
the  tibia,  ulna,  clavicle,  and  frontal  bone,  and  are  due 
to  a  syphilitic  taiut,  to  scrofula,  or  to  rheumatism. 
Their  immediate  cause  is  the  infiltration  of  lymph 
or  serum  into  the  periosteum,  or  between  it  and  the 
bone.  The  treatment  depends  so  essentially  pn  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  primary  cause 
ef  the  swelling,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
enter  into  any  detail  regarding  it. 

NODIER,  Chakles  E.,  an  eminent  French 
litterateur,  was  born  at  Bfesanson,  29th  April  1783 ; 
other  lauthoritiea  give  1780  and  1781.  His  father 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  warmly  embraced 
the  side  of  the  revolution,  and  brought  up  his  son 
in  the  same  principles.  At  the  age  of  12,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  famous  society  of  Amis  de  la 
Constitution,  and  hated  tyranny  with  a  most  ideal 
and  classical  hatred;  but  he  soon  afterwards  became 
a  royalist ;  then,  again  under  Napoleon,  a  republican ; 
and  indeed  during  his  whole  career  shewed  a  want 
of  that  robust  opinionativeness,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  become  a  genuine  politician.- 
He  died — after  a  life  of  the  hardest  literary  work,  in 
which  time,  and  even  admirable  talents  were  wasted 
on  inferior  subjects — 27th  January  1844.  Besides 
editions  of  the  French  classics,  grammatical,  lexi- 
cographical, and  poetical  works,  he  wrote  numerous 
tales  and  memoirs.  A  portion  of  his  writings  was 
collected  and  published  in  12  vols,  at  Paris,  1832^- 
1834,  under  the  incorrect  title  of  (Euvres  GompUtes. 

NOE'TIANS.    See  Patkipassiahs. 

NOGENT  LE  ROTROU,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  is  situated  in  a 
pretty  vale  on  the  Huisne,  32  miles  west-south-west 
of  Chartres.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  from  Paris  to  Rennes  in  Brittany.  Pop. 
(1861)  5877.  N.  is  a  long,  well-built  town,  with  a 
ruined  castle  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  residence  of 
the  great  Sully. 

N06GING.  Brickwork  built  in  the  panels 
of  a  timber-framed  house.  Nogging-pieoes  are 
horizontal  timbers,  introduced  to  strengthen  the 
brickwork. 

NOILS,  a  technical  term  employed  for  the  short 
and  broken  hairs  which  are  removed  from  wool  in  the 
process  of  combing  and  preparing  it  for  worsted 
manufactures.  The  noils  are  used  for  making 
inferior  yams,  and  are  valuable  for  felting  purposes, 
in  which  they  are  largely  employed. 

NO'LA,  an  episcopal  city  of  ItaJy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  16  miles  east-north-east 
of  Naples,  is  built  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  Campania.  The  ancient  N.  was  founded 
by  the  Ausonians,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  in  the  Samnite  war,  313  B.  o.  For  its 
protection,  Marcellus  in  the  second  Punip  war 
fought  in  its  vicinity  the  first  battles  iu  which  the 
Romans  were  victorious  over  Hannibal.  Augustus 
died  at  Nola,  14  A.  D.  The  first  bells  for  Christian 
churches  are  said  to  have  been  cast  here  in  the 
5th  century.  See  Bell.  Numerous  coins,  arid 
beautiful  vases  made  of '  a  pale-yellow  clay,  with 
figures  painted  in  crimson  and  maroon,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  manufactured  here  by  potters 
from  Corinth,  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 
N.  was  a  flourishing  city  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
has  at  present  9000  mhabitants. 

NO'LI  ME  TA'NGEEE,  a  popular  name  for  one 
form  of  the  disease  which  has  been  already  described 
under  the  term  Lupus  (q.v.). 

NO'LIiE  PEO'SEQUI,  a  term  used  in  English 
Law  to  denote  that  the  plaintiff  does  not  intend  to 


go  further  with  the  action,  or  part  of  the  action,  in 
which  case  he  enters  or  files  a  memorandum,  called 
a  noUe  prosequi,  after  which  the  action,  or  part  of 
the  action,  is  at  an  6nd  on  that  point,  and  the 
defendant  is  entitled  to  his  costs  thereon. 

NOLLEKENS,  Joseph,  was  born  in  London  in 
1737.  His  father,  who  was  frcan  Antwerp,  and  by 
profession  a  painter,  died  when  he  was  young,  and 
his  mother,  a  Frenchwoman,  not  remaining  long  a 
widow,  he  received  but  little  education.  Being 
placed  in  the  studio  of  Soheemakers'  the  sculptor, 
in  Vine  Street,  Piccadilly,  he  worked  hard,  and 
made  such  progress,  that,  in  1759,  the  Society  of 
Arts  awarded  him  fifteen  guineas  for  a  group  in  clay; 
in  1760,  thirty  guineas  for  a  bas-relief ;  and  during 
the  same  year,  ten  guineas  for  a  model  in  clay  of 
a  dancing  faun.  Soon  after  this,  N.  set  out  for 
Rome.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty-third  year ;  his 
purse  was  light,  he  had  no  patron  to  support  him ; 
but  he  was  independent  in  spirit,  and  had  been 
trained  to  habits  of  economy.  A  bas-relief  he 
carved  in  stone  brought  him  ten  guineas  from 
England,  and  the  Society  of  Arts  voted  him  fifty 
guineas  for  his  group  in  marble  of  Timoclea  before 
Alexander.  But  one  of  the  most  important  events 
for  him,  after  settling  in  Rome,  was  his  meeting 
Garrick  in  the  Vatican,  who  immediately  recog- 
nised his  countryman  as  the  young  sculptor  to 
whom  the  prizes  had  been  awarded  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  sat  to  him  for  his  bust,  and  paid  him 
handsomely  for  it.  This  was  the  first  bust  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  model,  and  it  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  proving^  where  his  strength  lay. 
He  also  executed  in  Rome  a  bust  of  Sterne  in 
terra  cotta,  which  added  greatly  to  his  reputation. 
After  residing  ten  years  in  Rome,  he  returned  to 
London,  took  a  leasp  of  extensive  premises  in 
Mortimer  Street,  where  he  set  up  his  studio ;  and  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  in  Rome  was  such,  that 
he  immediately  had  full  employment,  and  within  a 
year  after  (in  1771)  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Academy,  and  a  Royal  Academician  the  following 
year.  His  forte  was  in  •  modelling  busts.  Into 
these  he  infused  much  truth  and  character,  and  he 
has  handed  down  the  likenesses  of  most  of  the 
important  personages  who  figured  in  this  country  in 
the  end  of  the  last  and  at  the  commencement  of 
this  c. — of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  his  friend  and 
frequent  visitor — of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  other  pohtical 
characters.  George  III.  also  sat  to  him;  and  his 
manner,  which  exhibited  pretty  strongly  what  is 
popularly  set  down  as  blunt  and  manly  English 
character,  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  the 
king.  Besides  busts,  N.  executed  numerous  com- 
missions for  public  monuments  and  statues.  He 
was  selected  by  the  Academy,  with  whom  the 
choice  lay,  to  execute  the  government  commission 
of  a  monument  to  the  three  captains.  Manners, 
Bayne,  and  Blair,  who  fell  in  Rodney's  great  battle 
of  April  -12,  1782 ;  but  in  this  he  did  not  rise  above 
the  allegories  of  Neptune  and  his  Sea-horse,  and 
Britannia  and  her  Lion.  His  statue  of  Pitt  for 
Cambridge  was  much  praised  at  the  time.  He  also 
executed,  either  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  or  to 
meet  the  views  of  those  connoisseurs  who  advocate 
high  art,  a  considerable  number  of  classical  and 
mythological  statues  and  groups,  a,  faun,  a  Bacchus, 
five  Venuses,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Pfetus  and 
Arria,  &c.  He  died  in  London,  23d  April  1823. 
His  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  married,  and 
who  had  brought  him  some  fortune,  died  a  few 
years  before  him.  He  had  no  children,  and  his 
great  wealth,  upwards  of  £200,000,  was  left  to 
certain  friends,  burdened  with  some  legacies  and 
aimmities  to  his  old  assistants  and  servants. — See 
Cunningham's  Lives  of  British  Artists,  &c. 
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NOMADS— NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 


NO'MADS  (Or.  nemein,  to  tend:  or  feed),  the 
name  given  (originally  by'  the  Greeks)  to  those 
tribes  which,  depending  chiefly  on  their  flocks  and 
herds,  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but  move  about  for 
convenience  of  pasture.  The  nomad  tribes  are  of 
a  higher  grade  of  civilisation  than  those  that 
live  i)y  hunting  and  fishing,  but  much  inferior 
to  those  ■  .engaged  in  .  agriculture ,  and  jnanufac- 
tures.  They  are  very  generally  addicted  to  rob- 
bery,, and  .readily  engage  in  aggressive  war,  so 
that  they  have  frequently  become  conquerors  of 
extensive  cultivated  countries,  as  in  the  instances 
of  the  Huns,  Arabs,  and  Tartars.  There  are  now 
few  nomads  in  Europe.  -  and  these  only  in  the 
steppes  near  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  regions  of  the 
utmost  north,  where  cultivation  is  impossible. 
Almost'  all  the  .Finnish,  Mongolian,  and  Turkish 
tribes,  and  ithe  tribes  formed  by  mixture  of  these 
races,  in  the  steppes  and  deserts  of  Central  and 
Northern  Asia  are  nomads,  also  the  Kurds  and  the 
BedouinSj  many  of  -the  tribes  of  Africa,  and  the 
Gauchos  and  some  of  the  other  Indian,  tribes  in 
North  and  South  America. 

NO'MBKIL  POINT,  in  Heraldry.     See  Esout- 

CHEOK. 

NOME,  a  term  used  in  the  ancient  Greek 
music .  to  denote  any  melody  determined  by  inviol- 
able rules, 

'  NO'MINALISM.  This,  word  refers  to  a  cele- 
brated controversy  cif  the  middle  ages,  respecting 
thC' nature  of  our  general  or  abstract  ideas.  It  was 
contended  by  some  that  abstractions — as  a  circle  in 
the  abstract,  beautyj  right-^had  a  real  existence 
apart  from  round  things,  beautiful  objects,  right 
actions.  This  was  called  Eealism.  Those  that  held 
the  opposite  view  were  called  Nominalists,  because 
they  maintained  that  there  is  nothing  general  but 
roosmes;  the  name  'circle'  is  apphed  to  everything 
that  is  round,  and  is  a .  general  name  j  but  no 
independent  f act>  or  property  exists  ,  corresponding 
to  the  name.  There  .is  nothing  in  a  general  name, 
they  say,  but  a  declaration  of  resemblance  among  a 
number  of  things ;  aU  things  that  the  name  is 
apphed  to,  resemble  one  another  in  some  point, 
which  point  of  resemblance  the  mind  can  consider 
apart  from '  the  points  of  difiereuce ;  this  act  of 
isolated  consideration  being  what  is  called  the 
power  of  abstraction.  We  can  be  engaged  in  think- 
ing of  the  smell  of  a  rose,  we  can  compare  it,  with 
other  sweet  udours,  and  speculate  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  material  that  gives  the  odour,  or  as  to  the 
'  pleasure  that  we  derive  from  it ;-  all  this  is  a  process 
of  abstract  thinking,:  but  it  would  not  of  it?elf 
suffice  to  prove  that  'the  odour  has  a  separate  exist- 
ence. We  might  also  confine  our  attention  to  the 
mere  form,  or  outline  of  the  rose,  and  compare  it 
with  other  forms ;  but  we  should  be  still  less  able 
to  affirm  the  independent  existence  of  this  particular 
form. 

Eeahsm  must  be  traced  back  to  Plato's  system  of 
Ideas,  or  the  eternal  and  independent  existence  of 
general  attributes,  from  which  the  concrete  embodi- 
ments were  derived.  There  existed  in  the  Divine 
Mind,  according  to  Plato,  patterns,  models,  or  arche- 
types, according  to  which  individuals  were  formed. 
The  archetype  circle  was  the  origin  of  all  actual 
round  things.  Aristotle  denied  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  these  general  forms,  and  held  that  they 
existed  only  in  connection  with  matter,  or  with 
objects  in  the  concrete.  The  Stoics  repudiated 
universals  in  both  senses.  The  Aristotelian  view 
constituted  the  Scholastic  Kealism,  and '  prevailed 
until  the  11th  c,  when  a  re-adtion  took  place  in 
favour  of  the  Stoical  doctrine,  headed  by  Eosoelin 
of  Compifegae  and  John  the  Sophist.     This  was  the 
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commencement  of  Nominjalisni,'  .  The  .celebrated 
Abelard  was  a  disciple  of  Eoscelin,  ,and. induced 
large  numbers  to  depa,rt  from  the  Idealistic  notions, 
which  were  identified  at  the  time  with  religious 
orthodoxy.  The  controversy  raged  ,  with  great 
violence,  through  the  12th  century.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Septus,  in  the  following  century, 
gave  their  powerful  adhesion  to  Refdism.  In  the 
14th  c,  William  Occam,  an '  English  Franciscan 
friar,  and  a  pupil  of  Sootus,  Revived  the  advocacy  of 
Nominalism,  which  was  once  more  maintained  by  a 
■number  of  eminent  men,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of 
the  church,  carried  the  length  of  persecution.  The 
controversy  subsided  at  the  Reformation. 

A  middle  view  between  Nominalism  and  Reahsm 
was  held,  by  a  few ,  persoiis"  when  the  contest  was 
at  its  height,;  which  wa,3,  that  although  general 
properties  have  no  separate  existence  in  nature,  they 
can  be  conceived  in  the  mind  apart  from  aiiy  con- 
crete embodiment.  Thus  We  may  form  an  idea  of 
a  circle,  irrespective  of  any  individual  round  body. 
This  view  is  specious,  and  is  tacitly  imphed  ia  many 
opinions  that  have  never  ceased  to  be  held.  See 
Generalisation. 

NO'MINATIVB.    See  Declension. 

NON-APPEARANCE,  the  term  used  in  the 
Law  of  England  to  denote  that  a  party  against  whom 
an  action  or  suit  has  been  commenced  has  not 
entered  an  appearance,  which  is  the  way  by  which 
he  comes  before  the  court  to  defend  his  right.  In 
many  oases,  if  he  does  not  appear,  the  suit  wUl  go 
on  in  his  absence,  provided  he  was  duly  served  with 
the  writ  of  summons  or  bill. 

NON-ASSU'MPSIT,  is  in  English  Law  the  usual 
plea  or  defence  to  an  action  for  breach  of  a  contract 
not  by  deed,  and  means  that  the  defendant  denies 
that  he  broke  the  contract,  or  that  there  was  any 
contract. 

NON-COMMI'SSIONED  OFFICERS,  in  the 
British  army,  constitute  a  numerous  and  very 
important  class  in  the  regimental  system  between 
the  commissioned  officers  and  the  men.  As  the 
former  are  not  permitted  to  mix  with  the  private 
soldiers,  lest  famiUarity  should  diminish  the  sway 
of  absolute  discipline,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
intermediate  class  to  overlook  the  men  in  their 
barracks  and  at  all  times  when  off  the  parade. 
None  are  so  suited  for  this  duty  as  the  best  con- 
ducted of  the  men  themselves,  who  are  promoted 
by  selection  to  non-commissioned  raiik,  and  hold 
many  privileges  and  powers  unattainable  by  the 
privates..  The  non-commissioned  officers  comprise 
the  serjeants-major,  all  the  Serjeants,  the  trum- 
peters, drummers,  and  buglers,  and,  in  the  Life 
Guards  and  Royal  Horse  Guards  only,  the  corporals. 
They  can  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  by  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  or  by  their  colonel-commandant ;  but 
not  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  nor  by  any  jimior  officer. 
Non-commissioned  officers  are  entitled  to  quarters 
for  their  wives,  or  lodging-money  in  Ijeu,  of  quarters. 
Accustomed  themselves,  to  obey,  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  admirable  assistants  in  pre- 
serving discipline ;  veterans,  to  whom  military  life 
is  a  second  nature,  they  are  looked  up  to  by  their 
comrades  as  examples,  to  lead  in  battle  or  to  teach 
in  driU.  The  non-commissioned  officers  have  a 
Mess  (q.  v.)  to  themselves.  In  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  there  at  present  are  81  non-commissioned 
officers  to  800  rank  and  ffle ;  but  the  proportion 
varies,  as  the  latter  may  be  greatly  augmented 
without  affecting  the  number  of  the  former ;  and 
in  the  whole  British  army  (European)  for  the  year 
1864—1865,  there  are  19,363  non-commissioned 
officers.  This  intermediate  rank  is  a  necessity 
in  all  armies ;   in  France,  the  non-commissioned 
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officers    are    termed    sous-qfficiers ;    in   Germany, 
uMer-offizieren. 
,  NONCONFO'EMISTS,  a  nanie  sometimes  ^veii 

fenerally  to  all  Sectaries  wlio,  at  any  period  in 
Inglish  history  since  the  establishment  of  Protest- 
antism, have  refused  to  oonfoirin  to  the  doottine  and 
practices  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is,  however,, 
more  freq^ueutly  tiaed  in  a  restricted  sense  to  dehote! 
the  2000  clergymemvho'in  1662— two  years  after 
iheiRestoratiqn— left  the  Church  of  England,  rather 
than  submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  required  of  every  benfeflced; 
minister,  every  fellow  of  a  college,  ^.nd  even  every 
schoolmaster,  imfeigued  assent  to  all  and  everything 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
ejected  ministers'  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Presby- 
•  te^iansi  and  Independents,  the  latter  of  whom  are 
sometimes  called  Nonconforinists.  ' 
,  ,  NON-EFFE'CTIVE  (Fr.  'non-activUgj,  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  personnel  of 
the  army  or  ,  navy  not  on  active  service  or  in' 
immedifite  reajdinesa  for  active  service.  It  thus 
comprises  all  officers  oh  retired  or  half-pay, 
pensioners,  and  superannuated  oifioers.  In  a  force 
liable  to  frequeiit  augmentations  and  reductions;  the! 
non-ieffective  charge  will  necessarily  be  considerable;' 
and  the  great  Frendi  war,  with,  the  ,  extensive 
reductions  following  it,'  bequeathed  to,  the,  British i 
an  annual  ^non-effectivei  charge  of  several  millions,' 
which,  is  only:  now  beginning  to  be  satisfactorily 
expunged.  At  present  (1864 — 1865),  the  non- 
effective charges  are  £2,106,157  for  the'  army,  and 
£1,381,974  for  the  navy,  being  13'8  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  cost,  of  the;tT(ro  services. 

NON-ENTRY,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,'  means 
that  state  of  a  feudal  estate  when  the  last  vassal 
has  died,  and  his  successor  has  not  been  invested  or 
seised  of  the  land.  On  such  an  occasion,  the 
superior  is  entitled  to ,  what  is  called  a  casualty  of 
non-entry,  which  consists  of  the  rent  of,  the  fen,|  .   . 

NON  EST  INVENTUS,  a  technical  term  used 
in  that  part  'Of  the  law  where,  after  judgment,  the 
sheriff  endeavours  to  arrest  a  partyi  If  after  a 
reasonable  search  he  cannot  find  the  debtor,  he 
makes  a  return  to  the  court  that  he'  has  not  been 
able  to  find  the  debtor,  which  is  shortly  called  a 
return  of  non  est  inventus;  and  his  duty  is  then 
discharged  imtil  a  fresh  writ  is  issued  to  him. 

NONE  (Lat.  nana,  'ninth'),  one  of  the  lesser 
Canonical  Hours  (q.  v.),  so  called  from  its  recitation 
being  primitively  fixed  at  the  'ninth  hour.    '        ' 

NONES. ,  See  Calends.' '.", 

NONFEA^SANCB,, in  certain  parts  of  the  Law  of 
England,  means  the  not  doing  what  one  is  bound 
to-do.  ' 

NONJOI'NDER,  in  English  Law,  is  the  omitting 
to  join  all  the  parties  to  the  action  or  suit.  , 

NON  JU'RORS,  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  Episcopal'  clergy  of  England  who  at  the  coron- 
ation of  William  and  Mary  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  these  sovereigns,  believing  that 
they  had  unlawfully  possessed  thetnaelves  of  the 
throne  abdicated  by  James  II.  They  were  great 
chainpidns  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  on 
the  part  of  subjects '  towards  kings;  and  as  the 
triiimph  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  Vas  obtained  at 
the  exipense  of  that  doctrine,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could,  consistently  with  their  antecedents, 
ackiowledge  him  as  their  rightful  king.  The 
House  of  Commons  allowed  them  six  months  longer 
than  laymen  to '  make  up  their  minds,  but  declined 
to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Lords,  viz.,  that 
the  oath  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  dlersyj  They 
refused,  and  were  consequently  deprived  df '  their 


sees  and  benefloes.,  The  nonjurof  S:  comprised  Arch- 
bishop Sanoroft,  8  bishops,,  and  about  400  of  the 
inferior  clergy.  ,   , 

NON-RE'SIDENCB,  the  name  given  in  Church 
Law  to  the  offence  of  a  person  Jiolding  a  Spiritual 
Benefice  who  absents  himself  without' legal  justifi- 
cation from  the  local  precincts  within  which  the 
duties  attached  to 'the  benefice  are  prescribed  to 
be  performed.  '  The  Obligation  of  residence  follows 
clearly  from  every  principle  of  law,  and  from  the 
constant  tendency  to  relaxation  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  has  been  an  unfailing  subject  of  legis- 
lation, ecclesiastical  and  civil,  from  the  very  earliest 
tinies.  The  Council  of  Nice  in  325,  of  Antioch  in 
332,  and  of  Carthage  in  401 ;  the  constitutions  of 
the  popes  from  the  earliest  genuine  document  of 
that  class,  the"  novels  of  Justinian,  the  capitularids 
of  Charlemagne — all  speak  the  same  language,  and 
'dnforbe  it  by  the  same  penalties.  During  the 
medieval  period,  and  especially  during  the  unEappy 
contests  of  the  vvesterh  '  schism,  great  abuses-  pre- 
vailed;  The  whole '  substance  of  the  leeialalaon  of 
the  Roman  Church  on  the  subject,  mwevevi  is 
compressed  in  the  decrees^  of  the  OoiinciJ,  of 
Trent,  which  are  mainly  contained  in  the  decrees 
of  the  XXII.  and  following  sessions,  '  On  Refor- 
mation.* The  decrees  of  the  council  regard  aU 
church  dignitaries,  and  others  charged  with  the  citfe 
of  souls.  Without  entering  into  the  details,  it 'will 
suffice  to  say,  that  for  aU  th^i penalty  Of  absence' 
without  just  cause,  and  dtte  permission,  consists  in 
the  forfeiture  of  revenues,  in  a  proportion  partly 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  benefice,  partly 
adjusted  according  to  the  duration  of  the '  absence. 
For  each  class,  moreover,  a  certain  time  is  fixed, 
beyond  which,  during  twelve  months^  aljsenoe  can- 
not be  permitted.  The  duty  is  imposed  on  persons 
named  in  the'  law  of  reporting  to  the  ecclesiastical 
superiors  cases  of  prolonged  absence.  The  same 
legislation  has  been  confirmed  by  most  of  the  recen1> 
concordats,  and  is  enforced  by  the  civil  law  of  each 
country.  In  England,  the  penalties  for  non-resi- 
dence are  regulated  by  1  and  2  Vict.  o.  106.  Under 
this'  act,  an  incumbent  absenting  himsdf  without 
the  bishop's  licence  for  a  period  exceejliug  three, 
and  not  exceeding  six  months;  forfeits  one-third 
of  the  annual  income ;  if  the  absence  exceed  six, 
and  does  not  exceed  eight  months,' one-half  is  for- 
feited ;  and  if  it  be  of  the  whole  year;  three-fourths 
of  the  income  are  forfeited.  The  persons  excused 
from  the  obligation'  of  residence  by  the  canon  law 
are  sick  persons,  persons  engaged  in  teaehing  the 
theological  sciences  in  apptoved  places,  of  study,  and 
canons  in  immediate'  attendamee  upon  the  bishop 
{' canonid  a  latere'),  who  ought  not  to  exceed  two 
in  number.  By  the  act  1  and  2  Victi  c.  106,  heads 
of  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Canibridge,  the  wardens 
of  Durham  University,  and  the'  head-masters  of 
Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester  Schools  are 
generally  exempted,  and  temporary  exemptionsifrom 
residence  are  i:ecb^ised  in  other  oases,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  detail.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  besides  the  general'  legislation,  moSt  of  the 
provincial  and  diocesan  ^statut^s  contain  special 
provisions  on  the  subject  of  non-residence.        ,    i 

,,  NON-SUlT  is  a  legal  term  in  England,  whieh 
meaiis,  that  where  a  plaintiff  in  a  jury  trial  finds 
he  will  lose  his  case  owing  to  some  defect  or  atci- 
dent,  he  is  allowed  to  be  non-suited,  instead  of 
allowing  a  verdict  and  judgment  to  go  for  the 
defendant.  The  cotisequence  is,  that  the  plaintiff 
has  to  pa^  the  defendant's  costs,;  bujt  he  can  bring 
a  fresh  action,  if,  he  can  get  pVer  the  difficulty  that 
rendered  a  pqu-suit  necessary,  or  expedient. 

NOOSSA.    See,  Moluccas. 
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NOO'TKA  DOG,  a  large  Mnd  of  dog,  common 
in  a  domesticated  state  among  the  natives  of  tlie 
vicinity  of  Nootka  Sound.  It  has  erect,  pointed 
ears.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
abundance  of  its  long  woolly  hair,  which,  when 
shorn  off,  holds  together  as  a  fleece,  and  ia  spun 
and  woven  into  garments.  The  introduction  of 
this  wool-bearing,  dog  into  other  countries  has 
been  suggested,  but  not  yet  attempted. 

NOOTKA  SOTrS"D,  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast 
of  Vancouver's  Island,  British  North  America,  in 
lat.  49°  35'  N.,  long.  126°  35'  W.  Its  entrance  is 
protected  by  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
Sound  can  be  entered  on  both  sides  of  the  island. 
It  extends  inland  for  10  miles  in  a  north-north-east 
direction ;  but  the  greatest  breadth  of  water  is  not 
more  than  500  yards.  Numerous  small  coves  and 
inlets  are  found  around  the  rocky  shores.  It  affords 
good  anchorage. 

NORD,  the  most  northerly  department  in  France 
(whence  its  name),  corresponding  with  the  former 
province  of  French  Flanders,  and  bordering  on 
Belgium  and  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Area,  1,420,000 
acres;  pop.  (1861)  1,303,380.  It  is  composed  of 
two  parts,  or  at  least  narrows  near  the  middle  at 
Armentiferes,  on  the  Lys,  almost  to  a  line.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre,  with  their 
affluents,  and  by  numerous  canals.  It  is  the  most 
densely  peopled  department  in  France.  The  soil  ia 
fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  yields  more,  abundant 
harvests  than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Of 
the  whole  area,,883,606  acres  are  arable  land.  The 
principal  products  are  wheat,  hemp,  beet-root, 
vegetables,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Manufactures  of 
lace,  cambric,  linens,  and  beet-root  sugar  are  exten- 
sively carried  on.  It  has  twice  the  average  pro- 
portion of  railways  and  roads,  and  four  times 
that  of  canals,,  as  well  aa  the  most  important  coal 
and  iron  mines.  No  other  department  has  so  many 
populous  towns  and  strong  fortresses;  none  adds 
so  much  to  the  national  revenue ;  in  none  are  the 
people  so  intelligent,  so  susceptible  of  culture,  or 
so  industrious.  In  respect  of  its  educational  and. 
benevolent  institutions,  as  well  as  of  its  learned 
societies,  it  ranks  next  to  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  The  arrondissements  are  lille,  Douai,  Cam- 
brai,  Valenciennes,  Avesnes,  Hazebrouok,  and 
Dunkerque.     The  chief  town  is  LiUe. 

NO'RDERNEY,  a  small  island  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  lies  three  miles  off  the  coast 
of  ]^ast  Friesland,  and  forms  one  of  a.  string  of 
islands  that  line  that  coast.  Area  about  4  square 
miles ;  permanent  pop.  800.  It  has  enjoyed,  since 
1797,  a  great  reputation  as  a  place  for  sea-bathing, 
and  in  the  summer  season  has  from  1600  to  2000 
visitors.  The  little  village  at  the  west  end  of  the 
island  has  a  very  tastefully-built  Conversations- 
Haus,  130  feet  long.    Trees  do  not  grow  here. 

NO'RDHAUSBN,  a  flourishing  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  southern  base  of 
the  Harz  Mountains,  on  the  Zorge,  38  mUes  north- 
north-west  of  Erfurt.  The  surrounding  .country  is 
very  fertile  in  corn,  and  in  the  vicinity  commences 
the  Goldene  Aue  (Golden  Plain),  a  fertile  vaUey 
watered  by  the  Helme.  It  contains  a  gymnasium, 
numerous  churches,  one  of  which,  St  Blasius,  con- 
tains two  pictures  by  Luke  Oranach.  It  carries 
on  a  thriving  general  trade,  is  the  dgp6t  from  which 
the  Harz  Mountains  are  supplied  with  necessaries, 
and  has  most  extensive  distilleries  and  considerable 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  succory,  chemicals,  cloth, 
leather,  &c.  Its  spirit  distilleries,  of  which  there 
are  flfty  in  almost  constant  operation,  produce 
annually  for  export  from  60,000  to  70,000  hogsheads 
of  180  quarts  each.    Pop.  15,649. 


NO'RDLINGEN,  a  towp.  in  the  west  of  Bavaria, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Eger,  44  miles  north-west 
of  Augsburg  by  the  Munich  and  Niimberg  railway. 
It  has  a  Gothic  -church,  with  a  high  tower  and  fine 
organ,  and  manufactures  of  Tyrolese  carpets,  linens, 
and  woollens,  besides  a  large  trade  in  feathers. 
Pop.  6920.  N.  is  historically  interesting  as  the 
scene  of  several  battles,  the  most  famous  of  which 
was  fought,  6th  September  1634,  between  24,000 
Swedes,  under  Count  Horn  and  Duke  Bemhaa-d  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  and  45,000  imperialists  under  King 
Ferdinand.  The  former  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  12,000  kitted  and  wounded,  300  banners 
and  standards,  80  cannons,  and  several  thousand 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Horn  himself. 

NORB  is  a  sand-bank  in  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Thames,  4  miles  north-east  of  Sheerness,  on  which 
there  is  a  floating  light,  called  the  Nore  light,  in  lat. 
51°  29'  N.,  long.  0°  48'  W.  The  name,  however,  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  estuary 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nore  light  and  sand-bank. 

NO'RFOLK,  a  large  and  important  maritime 
county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  Area,  1,354,301  acres ;  pop. 
(1861)  434,798.  Its  coast-line,  extending  from  Yar- 
mouth, on  the  east,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nen  in  the 
Wash,  is  about  100  miles  in  length.  From  Yarmouth 
to  Happisburgh,  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy ;  from 
Happisburgh  to  Weyboume,  it  is  sk^ed  by  low  cliffs ; 
and  west  of  Weyboume  to  the  entrance  to  the  Wash, 
where  the  banks  are  in  great  part  dry  at  low- 
water,  and  where  a  considerable  extent  of  land  hag 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  (see  Wash),  it  is 
low,  and  covered  with  sand  or  shingle.  The  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  level,  or  nearfy  so,  none  of 
the  rising-grounds  being  considered  worthy  of 
being  cjlfeS^hills.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Ouse,  fhe  Yare,  with  its  affluents  the  Wensum  and 
the  Waveney,  and  the  Bure.  Communication  is 
kept  up  by  the  navigable  rivers,  and  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  The  climate  is  affected  in  spring 
particularly  by  cold  north-east  winds,  but  the  air  is 
in  general  dry  and  healthy.  The  soil  consists 
chiefly  of  light  sands  and  loams,  and  comprises  a 
great  extent  of  land,  which  though  naturally  not 
fertile,  has  been  made  so  by  judicious  management 
The  agriculture  of  the  County  is  in  an  advanced 
condition,  and  all  the  usual  crops  are  extensively 
grown ;  while  that  of  barley  is  especially  celebrated. 
Half  the  acreage  is  devoted  to  rearing  food  for 
cattle,  and  thus  the  necessary  supply  of  manure 
is  secured.  Geese  and  turkeys  are  extensively 
reared  for  the  London  market.  The  county,  which 
forms  two  divisions.  East  and  West  N.,  returns  four 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  capital 
is  Norwich. 

NORFOLK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Virginia, 
V.  S.,  106  miles  south-east  of  Richmond,  and  32  uules 
from  the  ocean.  The  city  is  irregularly  built  on  low 
ground,  and  contains  a  city  haU,  military  academy, 
mechanics'  hall,  court-house,  jail,  custom-house,  3 
banks,  14  churches.  Its  large  deep  harbour  is 
defended  by  Fort  Calhoun  and  Fortress  Monroe, 
the  largest  fortress  in  America.  A  government 
navy  yard,  dry  dock,  and  marine  hospital  are  in 
the  suburb  of  Gosport.  N.  was  built  in  1736;  in 
1776,  it  was  burned  by  order  of  Lord  Dunmore, 
the  British  colonial  governor.  In  1855,  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  yeUow  fever; 
in  1861,  at  the  secession  of  Virginia,  the  navy  yard, 
attacked  by  the  Confederate  troops,  was  hastily 
set  on  fire  and  deserted  by  the  Federals,  who  sunk 
and  burned  several  of  the  largest  vessels  in  the 
American  navy.    Pop.  in  1860,  14,609. 


KORPOLK  ISLAND— NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


NORFOLK  ISLAND  lies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
1100  miles  east-north-eaat  of  Sydney  in  Australia, 
in  lat.  29°  10'  S.,  and  ldHg;  167"  58'  E.  Length,  5 
miles  ;  breadth,  24  mUes ;  area,  8960  acres.  It  is 
the  largest  of  a  small  cluster  of  islands,  compris- 
ing N.,  Nepean,  and  PhiliJ)  Islands,  togfether  with 
several  rocky  islets.  The  coasts  ai-e  high  and  steep, 
and  the  surface  generally  uneven,  rising  in  Mount 
Pitt  to  upwards  of  1000  feet  in  height.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  -w-eU  watered,  and  the  climate  healthy. 
In  1825,  N.  I.  was  made  a  penal  settlement  by 
the  British  government  for  the  worst  class  of 
convicts  sent  out  to  New  South  Wales;  but  the 
experiment  was  a  failure,  and  the  establishment 
was  broken  up  in  1855.  In  1856,  the  inhabitants  of 
Pitoaim  Island  ((J.  v.) — 194  in  number,  descendants 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty — were  transferred 
hither  by  the  British  government ;  but  after  a  few 
years  a  part  of  them  returned  to  their  old  abode. 

NO'RIO  ALPS.    See  Alps. 

NO'RIUM  is  the  name  assigned  by  Svanberg  to 
a  metal,  whose  earth  (or  oxide)  is  associated  with 
ziroonia  in  certain  varieties  of  the  mineral  zircon. 
Its  existence  is  not  as  yet  definitely  established. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  institutions  where 
teachers  are  instructed  in  the  principles  of  ffiieir 
profession  and  trained  in  the  practice  of  it.  The 
name  of  Normal  School  is  of  French  origin  (Ecol& 
Normale,  from  Lat.  norma,  a  rule  or  model),  and  is 
that  generally  used  in  Scotland  ;  such  institutions, 
in  England,  are  oftener  called  'Training  CoUeges;' 
and  in  Germany  '  Seminaries.'  That  in  acquiring 
knowledge  the  mind  follows  certain  processes,  and 
that  any  one  imparting  knowledge  should  do 
so  in  harmony  with  these  processes,  are  truths 
which  seem  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  only  recently, 
however,  that  they  have  secured  much  attention ; 
and  they  are  even  at  this  day  deliberately 
depied  by  some  men  of  thought,  and  of  the  highest 
educational  position.  The  recognition  of  these 
truths  has,  however,  been  sufficiently  extensive  to 
secure  the  institution,  in  Great  Britain,  America, 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  of  schools  in 
which  the  principles  of  teaching  form  the  subject 
of  study,  and  in  which  model  specimens  of  the  art  are 
given.  Italy,  and  even  Russia,  are  following  in  the 
wake  of  the  countries  named.  These  schools  also 
afford  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the 
subjects  which  are  taught  in  elementary  schools. 
The  only  normal  school  for  training  the  higher  class 
of  teachers  for  colleges  and  academies  exists  in  Paris. 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earHeat,  normal 
school  in  Great  Britain  was  the  Sessional  School 
of  Edinburgh  (1830),  afterwards  developed  into  the 
'  General  Assembly's  Normal  Institution.'  The 
first  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  in  England  was  that 
of  the  Battersea  Training  College,  instituted  by  Mr, 
now  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  and  Mr  Tuflfnell. 
Sir  J.  P.  K.  Shuttleworth  afterwards,  acting  as 
secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  CouncU  on 
Education,  suggested  measures  which  have  resulted 
in  the  institution  of  36  coUegea  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  Great  Britain  in  connection  with  the 
Established  and  Diasenting  Churches.  These  turn 
out  hundreds  of  male  and  female  teachers  annually, 
who  having,  after  a  two  years'  course  of  training, 
received  government  certificates  of  merit,  become 
teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  a  reaction  again'st 
the  necessity  of  normal  schools,  and  their  main- 
tenance at  the  pubUo  expense.  But  this  reaction 
can  only  be  temporary,  and  the  great  facts  will 
survive,  that  every  subject  of  instruction  is  best 
taught  according  to  a  certain  method,  and  that  all 
memods  are  based  on  the^study  of  the  human 


mind.  This  is  a  position  which  it  is  impossible 
permanently  to  shake.  The  real  founders  &f 
normal  schools  are  those  men  who,  with  more  or 
less  clearness  and  width  of  vieWi!  have  brought 
prominently  forward  these  principles.  Such  were 
Plato  and  Quintilian,  in  ancient  times ;  in  more 
recent  years,  the  most  prominent  names  have  been. 
Comemus,  Pestalozzi,  Rousseau;  and,  in  our  own 
eountryj  Ascham,  Milton, '  Locke,  Professor  Pillans,'' 
and  Dr  Arnold. 

NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE.  As  its  name 
imphes,  this-  style  was  originated  and  chiefly  used 
by  the  Normans.  Soon  after  theit  conquest  of  the 
north  of  France,  they  began  to.  erect  churches  and 
cathedrals  in  memory  of  their  victories.  Their 
conquests  supphed  them  with  the  means  for  making 
these  large  e^ces.  They  were  not  contented  with 
the  smafl  chiirohes  then  common  in. -France,  but 
desired  to  erect  monuments  worthy  of  their  great 
conquests.  They  accordingly  expanded  the  dimen- 
sions, while  to  a  great  extent  retaining  thfe  style  of 
the  buildiiiga  they  found  in  France.  They  seem 
also  to  have  borrowed  some  of  their  ideas  froin  the 
Rhine.    See  GoiHio  ABCHiTECXuitE. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  their  style  were 
size  and  masaiveneas.  They  adopted  the  old  Latin 
plan  (derived  from  the  Basilioa)  of  central  and  side 
aisles ;  and  at  the  east  end,  they  invariably  placed 
a  semicircular  apse. ,  They  seized  on  the  tower  as 
a  distinguishing  feature,  and  developed  it  aa  their 
style  progressed.  The  ornaments  are  simple  and  of 
great  variety ;  but  the  most  common  and  distinctive 
are  the  zigzag,  billet,  chevron,  nail-head,  &q.  The 
windows  and  doors  are  simple,  with  semicircular 
arched  heads— the  former  without  tracery.  The 
tympanum  of  the  door-arch  is  occasionally  filled 
with  sculpture. 

The  nave  arches  are  carried  sometimes  on  single 
pillars,  but  more  frequently,  especially  as  the  style 
advanced,  on  piers  with  shafts.  The  shafts  are 
almost  always  recessed  in  nooks  (or  '  nook  shaf|;s '). 
Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  buildings,  the 
architect? ;  were  unable  at  first,  to  vault  the  njain 
aisle,  which,  accordingly,  had  usually  a  wooden  roof, 
the  side  aisles  only  being  vaulted. 

The  masonry  is  rude ;  the  joints  being  large,  and 
the  stones  generally  unhewn.  The  style  prevailed 
from  about  the  beriuning  of  the  10th  c.  tiU  the 
death  of  William  the  Conqueror,  near  the  end  of 
the  11th  century.  There  are  many  examples  ia 
Normandy,  the  churches  at  Caen  being  well-known 
buildings  of  the  date  of  William. 

This  style  of  architecture  was  brought  into 
England  by  the  Normans  at  the  Conquest,  1066. 
They  there  extended  the  scale  of  the  buildings,  as 
they  had  done  in  Normandy,  preserving,  however; 
many  local  peculiarities  of  the  Saxon  style,  which 
they  found  in  the  country.  'The  chapel  in  the 
White  Tower  of  the  Tower  of  London  is  flie  earliest 
example  of  pure  Normaif  work  in  England.  There 
are,  however,  many  bmldmgs,  both  in  England  amd 
Sfcotland,  which  date  from  before  the  end  of  the  12th 
e.,  when  the  pointed  style  began  to  be  used.  Durham, 
Lindisfame,  Canterbury,  Dunfermline  are  partially 
Norman,  besides  many  other  churches  and  castles. 
The  Anglo-Norman  is  heavier  than  the  French- 
Norman,  the  cylindrical  nave  piers  of  the  above 
buildings  being  much  more  massive  than  those  of 
French  works.  To  relieve  this  heaviness,  the 
chevron,  spiral,  and  other  groovings  were  cut  in  the 
piers.  The  mouldings  and  forms  of  doors,  windows, 
&c.,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Normandy.  There  is 
one  remarkable  difference  in  the  plans  of  the  Early 
Norman  churches  in  the'  two  countries :  in  France, 
the  apae  at  the  east  end  is  always  semicircular ; 
in  England,  this  form  was  gradually  given  up ;  and 
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towards  the  end  of  the  style,  the '  square  east  eud 
was  universally  adopted, 

NO'EMANDY  (Fr.  Normanclie),  formerly  a 
provinoe  in  the  north  of  rra.noe,  boijdering  on  the 
English  Channel ;  now  ,  divided  into  thfe  depart- 
ments of  Seine  Inferieure,  Eure,  Ome,  Calvados,  and 
Manche.  It  is  in  generaj'a  very  fertile,  richly-culti- 
vated land,  resembling  a  garden  in  many  districts. 
Its  chief  agricultural  products  are  com,  flax,  and 
fruits  (from  which  cider  is  largely  made);  its 
fisheries  and  manufactures  of  great  importance,  and 
its  horses  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  for  tie  most  part  descendants  of  the  old 
Normans,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  their  splendid 
ancestors.  They  are  intelligent,  strongly,  built,  and 
of  a  noble  and  energetic  character;  warm-hearted 
and  patriotic,  they  produce  the  boldest .  sailors,  the 
most  skilful  fishermen,  agriculturists,  cattle-rearers, 
and  gardeners  in  all  France.  In  the  north-eastern 
and  more  level  part  (forinerly  Upper  Normandy), 
the  principal  towns  are  Kouen,  Dieppe,  Havre-de- 
Grace,  Harfleur,  Honfleur,  Lisieux,  Evreux,  Yvetot ; 
in  the  south-western  and  hilly  part  (Lower 
Normandy),  the  principal  towns  are  Caen,  Falaise, 
St-Lo,  Bayeux,  Coutauces,  Avranches,  Balonne, 
Alenjon,  Cherbourg,  and  Mont-St-Michel. 

In  the  time  of  the  Komans,  the  country  bore  the 
name  of  OallialMgdunensisII.  Under  the  Frankish 
monarchs  it  formed  a  part  of-  Neustria,  and  was 
first  called  N.  after  Charles  the  Simple,  in  912,  had 
given  it  to  EoU  or  EoUo,  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Norse  rovers  (see  Normans),  to  be  held  by  him  and 
his  posterity  as  a  fief  of  the  French  crown.  From 
Eol£  (baptized  into  Christianity  under  the  name  of 
Eobert)  and  Grisela,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  sprung 
the  later  Dukes  of  N.,  of  whom  Eichard  I.,  grandson 
of  Eolf,  vigorously  maintained  his  authority  against 
his  liege  lords,  Louis  IV.  and  Lothaire.  WiUiam 
n.,  son  of  Eobert  II.,  becam»  Duke  of  N.  in  1036 ; 
and  in  1066,  established  a  Norman  dynasty  on  the 
throne  of  England  (see  William  the  Conqubrok), 
thereby  politically  uniting  N.  with  the  latter 
country.  In  1077,  his  eldest  son,  Eobert,  wrested 
N.  from  him,  but  it  was  again  united  to  England 
under  Henry  I.  in  1105.  With  this  monarch,  Eolf's 
male  line  became  extinct.  Henry  II.,  the  son 
of  Henry  I.'s  daughter,  Matilda,  after  the  death  of 
Stephen  of  Blois,  obtained  in  li54  the  government 
of  England  and  N. ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  son,^ 
John  Lackland,  it  was  conquered  by  Philippe 
Auguste  (1203 — 1204).  It  remained  a  portion  of 
the  French  monarchy  for  more  than  200  years ;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1415)  it  was  re- 
cpnquered  by  the  English,  who  held  it  till  1449, 
when  it  was  finally  wrested  from  them  by  Charles 
VII.  See  Liquet's  Hietoire  de  la  Normandie  (2  vols. 
Paris,  1835). 

NORMANDY,  Customary  Law  or  (Fr.  Goutu- 
mAer  de  Normandie).  The  ancient  provinces  of 
France  were  governed  principally  by  a  system  of 
laws  called  Gouiumes,  which  had  originated  in  local 
usages,  and  been  in  the  course  of  time  reduced  to 
writing  and  formally  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign. 
Goutume  was  distinguished  both  from  loi,  which 
originated  with  the  king,  and  from  us,  or  usage  not 
reduced  to  writing.  Of  the  codes  of  customary  law, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  was  the  Coutu- 
mier  de  Normandie.  It  was  divided  into  the  ancient 
and  modern  custom.  The  former  was  first  reduced, 
to  a  written  form,  in  1229,  under  St  Louis ;  the 
latter  was  the  ancient  couiumier,  modified '  and 
reformed  in  1585  by  commissioners  appointed  by 
Henry  III.,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  nobihty,  clergy,  and  people  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  ancient  coutumier  treats  principally 
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of  the  duties  of  the  judicial  ofiicers,  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  different  courts;  and  the  rights  and 
olnigations  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  the  feudal  lords,  and  the  people.  In  the 
modem  cmdumier  axe  minute  regulations  regarding- 
the  transmission  of  property  by  will  and  inherit- 
ance. Each  of  the  twenty-two  vieonitgs,' into  which 
N.  was  divided,  had  a  different  mode  of  devising 
real  property;  The  law  by  which  the  Channel 
Islands  are  stUl  governed  is  ba^ed  on  the  customary- 
law  of  Normandy.  The  chief  judge  in  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Alderney  retains  the  Norman  name. 
of  bailli  or  bailiff,  and  his  authority  is  much  the 
same  as  that  oflicer  possessed  under  the  Norman 
law.  One  of  thb  most  remarkable  remnants  of  the 
coutumier  Still  subsisting  in  the  Channel  Islands  is 
the  Clameur  dejffaro.  Any  one  who  considers  that 
his  rights  of  property  are  infringed,  protests  in  th© 
presence  of  two  -witnessesj  and  calling  out  three 
times  '  Haro '  (said  to  be  a  way  of  invoking  Duke 
Eollo,  noted  for  his  justice),  summons  the  trespasser 
to  desist.  He  then  applies  to  the  authorities, 
relating  what  he  has  done,  and  {)roceeds  to  the 
Eecord  Office,  where  note  is  taken  of  the  circum- 
stances ;  all  which  ceremonial  must  be  gone  "through 
before  bringing  an  action  of  trespass.  The  decision 
is  gsneraUy  referred  to  itne  vue  de  justice,  and  the 
losing  party  is  subjected  to  a  fine,  and  liable  in 
costs  :  he  had  formerly  also  to  undergo  un  regard 
de  cliAteau,  or  twenty-four  hours' imprisonment,  for 
ha-ring  implored  the  aid  of  the  prince  without  cause. 

NO'EMANS  (i  e.,  Northmen),  a  name  generally 
limited  in  its  application  to  those  sea  rovers  who 
established  themselves  in  that  part  of  France  called 
after  them,  Normandy;  but  sometimes  embracing 
also  the  early  inhabitants  of  Norway.  During  the 
middle  ages,  the  name  Northmen,  or  Norsemen,  was 
often  used  in  a  broader  sense,  to  denote  the  entire 
population  of  Scandinavia,  and  stiU  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  to  designate  the  Danes  and  Norwegians, 
exclusive  of  the  Swedes.  The  Germans  and  French, 
called  the  piratical  hdrdes  who  ravaged  their  shores 
Normans  or  Northmen ;  the  Saxons,  usually  Danes 
or  Eastmen.  They  were  also  distinguished  by  the 
latter  as  Mark-  or  March-men  (from  X)exi-mark),  as 
AsTc-raea.  (i.  e.,  men  of  the  asZieji-ships),  and  as  the 
Heathen.  The  primary  cause  of  the  plundering 
expeditions  southward  and  westward  across  the 
seas,  undertaken  by  the  Norse  Vikings  ( Vikingar, 
meaning  either  '  warriors,'  or  more  probably  dwellers 
on  the  vies,  i.e.,  bays  or  fiords),  as  they  called  them- 
selves, under  leaders ,  who  took  the  name  of  '  Sea- 
Kings,'  was  doubtless  the  over-population  and  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  food  in  their  native  homes ;  besides, 
the  relish  for  a  life  of  warlike  adventure,  conjoined 
with  the  hope  of  rich  booty,  strongly  attracted  them ; 
while — at  least  as  long  as  the  old  Scandinavian  reli- 
gion lasted  (i.  e.,  tiU  about  the  end  of  the  10th  c.) — 
death  in  battle  was  not  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  for 
the  slain  hero  passed  into  a  region  of  eternal 
strife  in  the  Walhalla  of  Odin.  Finally,  discontent 
with  the  ever-increasing  power  of  the  grea,ter  chiefs 
or  kings,  induced  many  of  the  nobles  with  their 
followers  to  seek  new  homes. 

The  first  Danish  Norsemen  made  their  appearance 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  England  in 
787.  After .  832,  their  invasions  were  repeated 
almost  every  year.  To  one  of  these  belongs  the 
legend  of  Eagnar  Lodbrok  (i.  e.,  Eagnar  of  the 
'  Shaggy  Brogues ' ),  who  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
prisoner  by  EUa,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  filled  with  vipers,  where,  while 
expiring  amid  horrible  torments,  he  sung  with 
heroic  exulta-tion  the  story  of  his  life.  The  very 
existence,  however,  of  such  a  person  as  Eagnar 
Lodbrok    is    questioned    by   many    Scandinavian 
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soholara.  In  851,  the  Norspmea  ■winteredl  fori  the 
first  time  du  the  island,  and  after  866  obtained  firm 
footing  there.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Ethelredl  fell  in 
battlei  against  them  in  871.  His  brothern  Alfred, 
known  as  Alfred  the  Great  (q.  v.),  after  a  long  and 
d.oubtf«l  tstrugale,  partially  reducedthem  to  subjec- 
tion; nevertheless,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them 
in  possession  of  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia ;  and 
had  not  only  to  defend  himself  against  a  new  and 
fierce  invasion. led  by i the  famous  rover  Hastings 
(q.  v.),ibut  like  his  immediaite  suocessora,  to  contend 
against:  the  revolts  of  his  Dano-Norman  subjects. 
A  period  of  external  peace  How  ensued  ;i  but  in  991 
the  .invasions  of.  the  .Danes  and  Norwegians  began 
anew.  The. Saxon  kin^  Ethelred  II.,  at  firat  sought 
to  buy  them  off  by  paying  a  sort  of  tribute^money, 
csHlei  Banegelt  (q.  v.);  .ib\it  the  massacre  of>  the 
Danes  living,  in  England,  by  command  of  that 
monarch,  13th  November  1002,  was  avenged  by  four 
expeditions  under  the  Danish  king,.  Swen,  who 
frightfully  wasted  the  country,  and  finally  Con- 
quered .it  in  1013,  dying  the  foUowing  year.  His 
son  Knut,  or  Canute  (q.  v.),  after  carrying  on  a 
struggle  for  the  supreme  power  with  Ethelred  and 
his  successor  Edmund  Ironside  (q.  v.),  at  length,  on 
the  death  of  the,  latter,  became  sole  monarch  of 
England,  which  now  remained  under  Danish  or 
Norse  rulers  till  1042.  The  government  of  the 
coimtry  then  reverted  into  the  Saxon  hands  of 
Edward  the.  Confessor  (q.  v.),  who  was  succeeded 
in  1066  by  Harold.  II.  (q.  v.),  son  of  the  powerful 
Godwin,  Earl  of  ^^sex  (q.  v.) ;  but  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  Harold  lost  his  life  and  crown  at  the 
battle  of  Hastinra,.  and  William  the  Conqueror,  a 
descendant  of.  a  Nprwegian  chief  .who  had  settled  in 
Normandyi  onoo  more  established. a  Norse  dynasty 
on  the  throne  of  England,  but  one  greatly  refined 
and  improved  by  long  residence  in  a  comparatively 
civilised  region.     . ;  ... 

It  was  aUo  D^inish  Norsemen,  in  particular,  who 
ravaged  the  western  coasts  of  the  European  main- 
land, froni  the  Elbe  to  the  Garonne.  As  early  as 
810,  the  Danish  king,  Gottfried,  had  overrun  Fries- 
land  ;  but  the  power  of,  the.  great  Charlemagne  was 
too  much  for  these  \uidisciplined  barbarians,  and 
they  were  overawed  and  subdued  for  a  time.  Soon 
after  his  death,  however,  they  recommenced  (circa 
820)  their  piratical  expeditions,  and.  favoiu:ed  by  the 
weaknesses  -and:,  dissensions  of  the  Carloyingian 
rulers,  became,  durujg,  the  9th  c,  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  North-.western.  Gerinany  and  France. 
They  plundered  Hamburg  several  times,  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  the  Frisians  (which  then  extended  aa  far  as 
the  Scheldt),  and  in  843  firmly  planted  themselves 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  But  ere  long,  they  .ceased 
to  be  satisfied  with  making  descents  and  settlements 
on  the  coasts,  and  in  their  small  piratical  craft 
they  swarmed  up  the  great,  rivers  into,  the  interior 
of  the  country,  which  they,  devastated,  .fair  and  wide: 
Thus,  in  845,  they  ascended  the  Seine  and  plundered 
Paris — an  exploit  which  was  frequently  repeated. 
In  885,  not  less  than  40,000  of  these  Vikings  are  said 
to  have  ascended  the  river  from  Rouen  under  the 
le9,dership  of  one  Siegfried  in  700  vessels,  and 
bgsieged  the  capital  .for  ten  months..  It  was  only 
saved  at  the  expense  of  Burgundy,  which  was  aban- 
doned to  their  ravages. ,  In  881,  Louis  orLudwiglll., 
king  of  the  West. Eranka,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  invadera  at  Vimeu,  near  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  the 
memory  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  a  song  stiU 
popular  among  the  coimtry-people ;  but  neither  that, 
nor  the  repulse  which  they  sustained  from  the  brave 
German  monarch  Aruulf,  near  Louvain  in  891,  could 
hinder  them  from  making  fresh  irruptions. ,  In  892,: 
they  appeared  before  Bonn,  and  tradition  says  that 
bands  of  Danish  rovers  penetrated  even  into  Swit- 


.zerland,  and  established,  themselvea  in  the  canton  ot 
Schweiz  and  the  vale  of  Hasli.  From  their  settle- 
ments in  Aquitania  they  proceeded  at  an  efirly  period 
tp  Spain,  plundered  the  coastd  of  Galicia  in  844,  and 
subsequehtly  landed  in  Andalusia,  but  were  defeated 
near  Seville  by  the  Moorish  prince  Abd-ur-Eahlnan. 
During  §5^^860,  they  forced  their  way  iuto  the  Medi- 
terranean, ^wasted  the  shores  of  Spain,  Africa,  and 
the  Balearic!  Isles,  penetrated  up  me  Ilhonfe  as  far 
as  Valence ;  th^n  turning  their  piratical  prows  in  the 
direction  of  Italy,  entered  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  burned 
Pisa  and  Lucca,  and  actually  touched  the  distant 
isles  of  Grefece  before  their  paasion  for  destruction 
was  satiated,  or  before  they  dreamed  of  returning 
west.  ,.,, 

Doubtless  Norwegian  rovers'  also  took  part  in 
theate  so-called  Danish  expeditions.  We  know  that  as 
early  as  the  begihhmg  of  the  9th  c.  they  made  voyages 
to  the'  north  of  Irelaiid,  Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles;  and  the  increasing 
power  of  Harald  Haarfager  in  the  9th  and  10th  cen- 
turies, exciting  great  discontent  among  the  sthaller 
chiefs,  great  emigrations  took  place,  and  these  islands 
becanie  the  new  homes  of  these  Norwegian  Vikings. 
About  the  Satne  period,  colonies  were  settled'in  tne 
Pairoe  Isles  and  Iceland,  from  which  soine'  Vikings 
proceeded  westwards  across  the  North  Atlantic  to 
Greenland  in  982,  and  thence,  in  1002,  aouth  to  a 
region  which  they  ba.lied  Vinland,  now  universally 
believed  to'be  the  coast  of  New  England,  thus  antici- 
pating the  diacovery  of  Aiii'erica  by  Columbua  by 
nearly  500  years.  Fro'lh' Norway  also  issued  the  last 
and  most  important  expedition ,  against  the  Coast  of 
France.  It  was  led  by  Rolf  or  Hollo,  who  had  been 
banished  by  Harald  Haarfageir  on  accoiint  of  his 
piracies.  Kolf  forced  Charles  the  Simple  to /grant 
him  possession  of  all  the  land  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  from  the  Epte  and  Euxe  to  the  sea.  By  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald  the  invaders  had 'firmly 
planted  themselves  in  the  country,  which  then  went 
by  the  name'  of  Normandy  (q.  v.).  They  and  their 
descendants  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  Normans  of 
history — Warhke,  vigorous,  and  a.  niost  briUiaht 
race.  They  rapidly  adopted  the  more  civilised  fdrm 
of  life  that  prevailed  in  the  Prankish  kingdom^ — its 
religion,  language,  and  manners,  but  inspired  every- 
thing: they  borroiy-ed  with  ijheir  own  splendid  vitality. 
At  alater  jperiod  (the  l2th  c.),  they  even  developed  a 
great  school  of  narirative  poetry,  whose  cultivatora, 
the  Txouvears,  or  Trouverei,  rivalled  iii  celebrity 
the  lyrical  I^roubadours  of  Southern  France.  Their 
conquest '  of ,  England,  in  1066,'  gave  that  country 
an  energetic  race  of  kings  arid  nobles,  on  the  whole 
well  fit  to  ride  a  brave,  sturdy,  but  soihewhat 
torpid  people  like  the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  though 
the  Normans  had  acquired  comparatively  settled 
habits  in  France,  the  old  passion  for  adventure  was 
stiU  strong  in  their  blood;  and  in  the  coijrse  of 
the  11th  o„many  npbleswith  their  followers  betook 
themselves,  to  Southern  Italy,,  where  the  strifes 
of  the  native  princes,  Greeks  and  Arabs,  opened 
up  a  fine  prospect  for  ambitious,  dpsignsi  In  1059, 
Robert  Guiaoard,  one  of  the  ten  aons,  of  ;the  Norman 
cQtSit,  Tancred  de  Hauteville,  aU,  of  whom  had 
gone  ,thither, ,  was  recognised  by  Pope  Nicholas  ,U. 
aa  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  in  1071  as 
lord,  of  all  Lower  Italy.  His  brother  and  liegeman, 
Roger,  conquered  Sicily,  1060-^1089.  Roger  II.  of 
Sicily  united  the  two  dominions  in  1127  ;  but  in  the 
person, of  his  grandson,!  Wdliam,, II.,  the  Nomjan 
dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hohenstauffen  family. . 

The  Swedish  Norsemen  directed  th^ir  expeditions 
chiefly  against  the.  eastern  coaata  ,of  the;  Baltic — 
Coui'land,  Eathonia,  and  Pinnland,  where  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  9th  c-rthe  very  time  when 
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their  Danish  and  Norwegian  brethren  were  roving 
over  the  North  Sea,  the  Englisjh.  Channel,  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  and  were  establishing  themselves  on  the 
shores  of  England  and  Prance.  According  to  the 
narrative  of  the  Eussian  annalist,  Nestor,  they 
appear  to  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  as 
Novgorod,  whence  thw  were  quickly  banished  by 
the  native  Slavic  and  Finnish  iohabitants,  but  were 
as  quickly  solicited  to  return  and  assume  the  reins 
of  government.  Hither,  consequently,  in  862, 
accompanied  by  other  noted  warriors,  came  three 
Swedish  chiefs,  Eiirik,  Sineus,  and  Truwor,  sons  of 
the  same  father,  and  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Bos 
(whence  Suss  and  Russians).  Eurik  founded  one 
kingdom  at  Novgorod,  which  stretched  north- 
wards as  far  as  the  White  Sea.  His  successor, 
Oleg,  united  with  ~  that  a  second  established  by 
other  Swedish  adventurers  at  Kiev,  which  town 
now  became  the  capital  of  the  wide-extended 
Eusao-Swedish  kingdom.  See  EussiA.  For  a  long 
period  these  Norsemen,  who,  it  appears,  became 
completely  identified  with  their  Slavic-speaking 
subjects  in  the  10th  c,  were  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  whose  coasts  they  reached 
by  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  whose  capital, 
Constantinople,  they  frequently  menaced,  as,  for 
instance,  in  941,  when  Igor  is  said  to  have  appeared 
before  the  city  with  upwards  of  1000  ships  or  boats. 
Earlier  in  the  same  century,  these  Swedo-Eussian 
warriors  had  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  actually  penetrated  to  the  coasts  of  Tartary  and 
Persia.  ParUy  from  them,  and  partly  from,  native 
Scandinavians,  came  those  soldiers  who  from  the 
9th  to  the  12th  c  formed  the  body-guard  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors. — See  Deppings's  JBistoire  des 
ExpiditioTis  Maritimes  des  'Normands  et  de  leur 
Etablissement  en  France  aw  10»"e  SUde  (2  vols.  2d 
edit.  1843) ;  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Northmen 
from  tlie  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of  England 
(Lond.  1831) ;  and  Worsaae's  Minder  om  de  DansJce 
og  Normdndene  i  England,  Skotland,  og  Irland 
(Copenh.  1851). 

NO'RN.S],  the  Parcce  of  the  northern  mythology. 
They  were  three  yoimg  women,  by  name  IJrd,  Ver- 
dandi,  and  Skuld — i.  e..  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 
They  sit  by  the  TJrdar-wells  under  the  world-tree 
Yggdrasil,  and  there  determine  the  fate  both  of 
gods  and  men.  Every  day  they  draw  water  from 
the  spring,  and  with  it  and  the  clay  that  lies  around 
the  wells,  sprinkle  the  ash-tree  Yggdrasil,  that  its 
branches  may  not  rot  and  wither  away.  Besides  these 
three  great  norns,  there  are  also  many  inferior  ones, 
both  good  and  bad ;  for,  says  the  Prose  Edda,  when 
a  man  is  born  there  is  a  norn  to  determine  his  fate ; 
and  the  same  authority  teUs  us  that  the  unequal 
destinies  of  men  in  the  world  are  attributable  to  the 
different  dispositions  of  the  norns.  These  lesser 
norns  corresponded  to  the  genii  of  classic  mythology. 
Women  who  possessed  the  power  of  prediction  or 
magic  also  bore  this  name. 

NO'ERISTOWN,  a  borough  of  Pennsylvania, 
TJ.  S.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Schuylkill, 
16  miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia,  containing 
cotton  and  woollen  factories,  iron  rolling-mills  and 
foundries,  machine-shops,  court-house,  jail,  pubUo 
library,  bank,  13  churches,  3  academies,  1  German 
and  4  English  newspapers,  and  about  10,000 
inhabitants. 

NO'REKOPING,  the  first  manufacturing  town 
of  Sweden  after  Stockholm,  is  the  chief  town  of 
Linkoping-L'an,  in  East  Gottland,  and  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Motala  with  the  Gulf  of 
Bravike,  in  58°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  16°  15'  E.  long.  Pop. 
in  1860, 19,950.  It  is  a  fine,  well-built  town,  with 
broad  streets,  large  squares,  and  numerous  churches 


and  charitable  institutions.  The  rapid  river  Motala, 
which  is  spanned  by  several  substantial  bridges  and 
lined  with  commodious  wharfs,  affords  very  consider- 
able water-power,  by  which  numerous  systems  of 
machinery  are  worked.  The  manufactures  are 
cloths,  stockings,  starch,  tobacco,  soap,  &c.,  while 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  extensive  ironworks 
and  cannon  foundries  of  Finspang.  N.  is  a  good 
salmon  station,  and  is  the  principal  Swedish  port 
for  the  importation  of  wines  and  foreign  spirits. 

NORTH,  Fbedeeio,  Lobd,  English  minister,,  was 
bom  April  13,  1732,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  His  father.  Baron  Guilford, 
a  descendant  of  Eoger,  Baron  North  {temp.  Henry 
Vin.),  was  created  an  earl  in  1752.  N.  entered: the 
House  of  Commons  at  an  early  age,  was  made  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1763,  and  inherited  the 
Tory  politics  which,  in  the  days  of  Charles  11.,  had 
placed  his  ancestor  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  law 
and  the  state.  It  was  his  boast  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  'since  he  had  had  a  seat  there  he 
had  voted  against  all  popular,  and  in  favour  of  all 
unpopular  measures.'  On  the  death  of  Charles 
Townshend,  in  1769,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  post  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his  elo- 
quence, good  humour,  wit,  and  readiness  of  resource. 
His  foUy  was,  however,  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  American  War.  Earl  EusseU,  in  his  Jjife  and 
Times  ofC.  J.  Fox,  says  that  'for  £100,000  a  year 
of  revenue  George  Grenville  provoked  America,  and 
that  for  £16,000  a  year  of  revenue  Lord  Ncjrth  lost 
America.'  In  1770,  he  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  as  prime-minister.  As  a  minister  he  was 
too  ready  to  surrender  his  own  judgment  to  that 
of  George  III.,  who,  with  a  narrower  understanding, 
had  a  stronger  will,  and  was  determined  to  subdue 
America.  N.  was  called  by  Horace  Walpole  the 
ostensible  minister ;  the  real  minister  was  the  king. 
N.  had  to  encounter  an  ardent  and  powerful  oppo- 
sition, led  by  C.  J.  Fox  and  supported  by  Burke. 
It  has  since  been  proved  that  N.  '  so  early  as  1776 
was  of  opinion  that  the  system  [he  was  pursuing 
would  end  in  ruin  to  the  long  and  to  the  country? 
In  1778,  he  renounced  the  right  of  taxing  the 
colonies.  In  1782,  it  being  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  America  any  longer,  N.  resigned.  '  A 
more  amiable  man  never  lived,'  says  Earl  Eussell ;  '  a 
worse  minister  never  since  the  Eevolution  governed 
this  country.'  With  N.'s  retirement  came  to  an 
end  George  III.'s  scheme  of  governing  the  country 
by  his  own  will,  and  ruling  the  House  of  Commons  by 
court  favour  and  thinly  disguised  corruption.  N. 
was  'succeeded  by  the  Marqms  of  Eockingham,  on 
whose  death  Lord  Shelbume  became  premier.  Fox's 
dislike  of  the  terms  of  peace  with  America  led  him 
to  enter  iato  a  coalition  with  N.,  whom  he  had  for 
so  many  years  inveighed  against  as  a  minister  vrithout 
foresight,  treacherous,  vacillating,  and  incapable. 
N.  and  Fox  took  office  under  the  Duke  of  Portland 
in  1783,  but  the  coalition  destroyed  Fox's  pop^ilarity, 
and  the  Portland  administration  only  lasted  a  few 
months.  N.  was  afflicted  by  blindness  during  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life.  He  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Guilford,  in  1790,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  died  in  August  1792. 

NOETH  BERWICK.    See  Bbewick,  North. 

NOETH  CAPE.     See  MAGERoi. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.    See  Carolina. 

NORTH-EAST  and  NOETH-WEST  PAS- 
SAGES. The  numerous  and  important  discoveries 
made  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  in  the 
southern  latitudes  of  Asia,  and  the  reports  which, 
on  their  return,  they  spread  of  the  fabulous  wealth 
of  those  regions,  excited  the  attention  of  the  other 
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maritime  nations  of  Europe,  and  prompted  them  to 
send  out  expeditious  to  the  East  Indies  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  share  in  the  lucrative  traffic 
of  which  Spain  had  hitherto  possessed  the  monopoly. 
But  the  latter  power,  then  at  the  height  of  her 
prosperity,  was  not  disposed  to  admit  other  nations 
as  sharers;  of  her  good-fortune,,  and  dealt  so  sum- 
marily with  all  intruders,  having  at  that  time  the 
complete  command  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans,  that  her  rivals  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  trading  in  those  seas. 
Unwilling,  however,  ;to  lay  aside  their  designs  of 
opening  a  trade  witb  the  far-famed  India  and 
Cathay  (as  China  was  then  called),  they  resolved 
to  attempt  to  reach  those  regions  by  some  other 
route.  Two  plans  appeared  most  feasible — the  one 
to  reach  Eastern  Asia  by  coasting  along  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  North-East  Passage; 
the  other  by  sailing  westward  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  latter  was  first  attempted  by  John  Cabot  in 
1497,  but  he  found  his  progress  barred  by  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  or,  at  least,  those  parts  of  it  known 
as  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Three  years  aftei^ 
■wards,  Gaspard  Cortereal .  and  his  brother  made 
three  several  voyages  in  the  same  direction;  and 
on  reaehing  Newfoundland,  sailed  northwards,  but 
were  stopped  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  lat.  60°  N. 
Both  brothers  afterwards  perished,  with  all  their 
followers.  Several  voyages  were  soon  after  made  to 
discover  if  a  passage  for  ships  existed  to  the  north 
of  America  (the  North-  West  Passage),  but  without 
success;  and  the  hardships  which  navigators  were 
subjected  to  in  these  inhospitable  climes,  caused 
the  abandonment  for  the,  time  of  aU  further  inves- 
tigations in  that  direction. 

North-East  Passmge. — The  search  for  a  North-East 
Passage  was  now'  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  Eng- 
land had  the  honour  of  sending  out  the  first 
expedition  for  this  purpose  in  1553.  It  consisted  of 
three  ships,  commanded  by  Sir  Hugh  WUloughby, 
and  was  fitted  out  under  th^  direction  of  the 
celebrated  Sebastian  Oabot ;  but  on  rounding  the 
North  Cape,  I  one  of  the  ships  was  separated  from 
the  others  during  a  violent  storm,  and  subse- 
quently entered  the  White  Sea,  then  unknown 
to  western  Europeans.  The  other  two,  under 
WiUoughby,  drifted  hither  and  thither  in  the 
vast  waste  of  water  surrounding  the  pole,  till  the 
iaavigators  sighted  Nova  Zembla.  Bemg  unable  to 
land,  they  sailed  back  along  the  north  of  Russia, 
and  took  up  their  winter  quarters  on  the  coast  of 
Russian  Lapland,  where  they  were  subsequently 
found  frozen  to  death.  Several  other  expeditions 
were,  at  different  times^  sent  out  by  the  English 
and  Dutch,  but  none  of  them  ever  succeeded  in 
penetrating  further  than  the  east  coast  of  Nova 
Zembla,  though  they  rendered  good  service  to  geo- 
graphy by  making  accurate  surveys  of  Northern 
Europe  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Spitzbergen, 
Nova  Zembla,  Waygatz,  &o.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
believed  that  the  promontory  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  tiie  Gulf  of  Obi  was  the  TiMs 
of  Phny,  and  formed  the  north-east  corner  of  Asia ; 
and  this  opinion,  which  received  the  assent  of  the 
celebrated  Gerard  Meroator,  tended  greatly  to 
encourage  renewed  explorations,  as,  according  to  it, 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  was  not  more  than  400 
miles  from  Nova  Zembla.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  chief  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  the 
North-East  Passage : 

WiUoughby  and  Chancelor,        .       .  English,    .       .    1553 

Burroughs,      .....  ii             .       1^56 

Fet  and  Jaokmsn n        .           1580 

Barentz,  William  (three  expeditiooe),  Dutch,       1594— 1S96 

•ii„j,  „  tt™™  ^first  expedition,.    ,.  English,  .            16d8 

Hudson,  Henry,  jggj(,„^  jjjj^tjoj^  Dutch,         .        1609 

Wood, 1!         .  1676 


In  his  third  expedition  Barentz  nearly  reached  Icy 
Gape,  about  long.  100°  E.,  but  was,  with  his  crew, 
imprisoned  by  the  ice,  and  died  before  the  return  of 
spring.  Various  important  discoveries  were  made 
during  this  expedition,  which  proved  that  in  favour- 
able seasons  a  passage  could  be  found  to  the  east- 
ward, but  after  the  subsequent  failures  of  Hudson 
and  Wood,  the  attempt  was  abandoned  in  despair. 
The  Russian  government  now  took  up  the  search, 
and  both  by  overland  expeditions,  and  by  vessels 
starting  from  various  points  on  the  north  and  east 
coasts  of  Siberia,  sought  to  discover  a  practicable 
passage.  The  chief  of  these  expeditions  were  those  of 
Behring  in  1741,  which  started  from  Petropaulovski, 
and  was  stopped  at  the  East  Cape;  of  Shalaroff, 
who  with  his  crew  perished  of  starvation;  and  of 
BiUings,  which  started  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kolyma,  in  Siberia.  A  final  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Russian  government  by  means  of  sledge  expe- 
ditions in',1820 — 1823,  which  resulted  in  estahHslung 
the  impracticability  of  any  passage  through  these 
seas,  on  account  of  the  constant  alternation  of  open 
sea  with  fields  of  ice. 

North-  WestPassage. — As  was  formerlymentioned, 
Sebastian  Cabot  and  the  brothers  Cortereal  were 
the  first  who  attempted  to  double  the  north  coast 
of  America ;  Cabot  had  reached  as  far  north  as 
lat. ,  67°  30',  in  the  strait  between  Greenland  and 
America,  but  the  courage  of  his  crew  failing,  he 
was  compelled  to  return.  Notwithstanding  his 
urgent  representations,  he  was  unable  to  prevail 
upon  the  English  monarch  to  send  out  another 
expedition,  and  it  was  not  tiU  after  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  had  been  made  to  find  a  North-East 
Passage  that  investigations  of  the  north  coast  of 
Ajmerica  were  resumed.  As  these  investigations 
were  carried  on  till  within  the  last  few  years  solely 
by  the  English,  their  prosecution  till  a  definite  result 
was  arrived  at  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  point 
of  national  honour,  and  repeated  expeditions  were 
sent  out  long  after  it  had  been  clearly  shewn  that 
a  North- West  Passage,  when  found,  would  be  useless 
in  a  mercantile  point  of  view.  In  all,  more  than 
200  voyages  were  made  in  search  of  the  North- West 
Passage,  so  that  only  the  most  important  of  them 
can  be  even  mentioned.  The  first  expedition,  after 
that  of  Cabot,  was  sent  out  in  1576,  imder  James 
Frobisher,  who  made  a  second  and  third  voyage  in 
the  two  following  years,  but  without  any  important' 
discovery.  In  1585 — 1588,  northern  enterprise 
received'  an  impetus  from  the  successful  expeditions 
of  Captain  John  Davis.  This  navigator  sailed  up  the 
strait  which  bears  his  name,  as  far  as  lat.  72°  norths 
and  reported  open  sea  still  further  north  ;  he  then 
surveyed  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  strait,  but 
without  further  important  results.  Henry  Hudson 
(q.  v.),  who  had  previously  attempted  the  North-East 
Passage,  followed  in  1610,  and  discovered  the  Hudson 
Strait  and  Bay,  behevingthe  latter  to  be  none  other 
than  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  an  opinion 
which  was  proved  erroneoiis  by  the  investigations  of 
Button  in  1612;  the  latter,  however,  disseminated 
on  his  return  the  equally  erroneous  opinion  that  the 
bay  was  closed  in  on  all  sides,  with  tte  exception  of 
the  two  eastern  entrances.  Button's  accounfr  was 
not  universally  credited,  and  accordingly  in  1615, 
Captain  Bylot,  who  had  been  one  of  Hudson's  com- 
pany, was  sent  out,  accompanied  by  Baffin,  the  most 
skUful  navigator  and  scientific  observer  of  the  time ; 
but  their  first  expedition,  which  was  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
was  devoid  of  results.  In  their  next  voyage  (1616), 
they  sailed  up  Davis'  Strait,  reaching  lat.  78°  N., 
and  satisfying  themselves  by  a  very  superficial 
investigation  that  there  was  no  northern  outlet,  the 
bay  (as  it  was  then  believed  to  be)  was  named  in 
honour  of   its  explorer  Baffin's    Bay.      On   their 
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return  souttwards,  they  coasted  along  the  west  side, 
and  discovered  an  opening  to ,  the  west  which  they 
named  Lancaster  Sound,  bnt  believing  it  to  be  only 
an  inlet,  did  not  explore  further.  On  his  return, 
Baffin  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  no  outlet 
to  the  west  existed  from  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the 
attention  of  explorers  was  again  directed  to  discover 
an  outlet  from  Hudson's  Bay.  In  1619,  the  soUtary 
attempt  by  foreign  powers  to  aid  in  the  search,  was 
undertaken  by  Jens  Munk,  a  Dane,  but  he  made  no 
discoveries,  and.  the  attempt  was  not  renewed.  The 
expedition  ;0f  !Fox  and  James,  in  1631,  led  to  the 
partial  exploration  of  the  channel  since  known ,  as 
the  Eox  Channel,  which  forms  the  northern  outlet 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  froni  this  time  the  spirit  of 
discovery  slumbered  till  l741.  Between  this,  date 
and  1746,  several  expeditions  were  sent  out  to 
discover  an  outlet  from  the  north-west  comer  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  but  their  united  researches  satis- 
factorily proved  that  no  such  outlet  existed.  Owing 
to  these  disappointments,  ■  the  search  for  a  North- 
West  Passage  was  discontinued  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  British 
parliament  having  protaised  a  reward  of  £20,000  to 
the  .fortunate  discoverer.  In  1818,  the  Admiralty 
took  up  the  search,  and  sent  out  Captain  John  Ross 
and  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  sailed  up  Davis'  Strait, 
and  ascended  Lancaster  Sound  for  thirty  miles ;  here 
Captain  Ross  gave  up  the  search,  considering  it  to  be 
hopeless.  But  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  coin- 
cided in  by  Parry,  who  was  accordingly  sent  out  in 
the  following  year,  and  succeeded  in  far  outstripping 
all  his  predecessors  in  the  career  of  northern  dis- 
covery. He  entered  Lancaster  Sound  on  30th  July, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  discovered  a  large  inlet, 
thirty  miles  broad,  which  he  named  Prince  Regent 
Inlet.  After  exploring  this  inlet  for  some  distance, 
he  returned,  and  continued  his  course  westward,  as 
the  ice  allowed  him,  passing  through  a  strait  which 
he  named  after  Sir  John  Barrow,  the  promoter  of 
the  expedition.  Continuing  his  "westward  course, 
he  reached  long.  110°  W.,  in  Melville  Sound,  where 
he  was  stopped  by  the  ice ;  and  after  wintering  here, 
and  giving  names  to  the  numerous  islands,  seas,  and 
straits  he  had  discovered,  returned  to  Britain,  with 
the  glory  of  having  advanced  30°  of  longitude  further 
west  than  any  previous  explorer.  On  his  arrival,  he 
was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  his 
discoveries  imparted  renewed  energy  to  the  half- 
dormant  maritime  enterprise  of  the  British.  There 
was  now  no  doubt  in  what  direction  the  North- West 
Passage!  was  to  be  sought,  but  Parry's  second  expe- 
dition (1821 — 1823)  was  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  Fox  Channel  was  connected 
with  the  Arctic  Sea  of  his  previous  voyage ;  it 
was,  however,  imsuccessful.  A  little  before  this 
time,  the  coast-hne  of  North  America  from 
Behring's  Strait  to  Point  Turnagain,  in  long. 
109°  W.,  had- been  fuUy  traced,  so  that  it  only 
remained  to  find  some  navigable  passage  from 
Regent  Inlet  to  this  point,  and  the  loug-wished-for 
result  would  be  attained.  For  this  purpose.  Captain 
John  Ross  was  sent  out  with  an  expedition  in  1829, 
and  after  a  laborious  and  difficult  voyage  up  Prince 
Regent  Inlet,  reached  a  point  only  200  miles  from 
Poiut  Turnagain.  It  was  duringthis  voyage  that  he 
discovered  the  magnetic  pole.  Dease  and  Simpson, 
in  1838,  extended  the  survey  of  the  American  coast 
from  Point  Turnagain  to  within  90  miles  of  the 
magnetic  pole,  but  the  hopes  of  a  channel  between 
these  points  were  dashed  by  the  discovery  made  by 
Dr  John  Rae,  in  1847,  that  Boothia  (the  land  which 
bounds  Regent  Inlet  on  the  west)  is  a  peninsula  of 
the  American  continent.  We  now  come  to  the 
unfortunate  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  which, 
it  was  fondly  hoped,  would  settle  the  question  of  a 
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North- West  Passage.  It  sailed  from,  England,  May 
19,  1845,  ,and,.  was  last  seen  in ,  .Baffin's  Bay. 
Franklin  is  believed.to  have  sailed  through  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  ascended  WplUngton  Channel  to  ,lat,  77° 
N.,  and  thence  returned  southwards,  -  crossing 
Barrow  Strait,  and  sailing  down  the  channel  (now 
called  Franklin  Channel)  which  separates  North 
Somerset  and  Boothia  Felix  from.Pricuce  of  Wales 
Island  to  the,  west,  where,  in  lat.  70°  N.,  long. 
98°  30'i  W.,  his :  ships  were  beset  with  ice,  12th 
September  1846,  and  Franklin  died.  11th  June  1847^ 
The  survivors!  abandoned,  the  vessels  20  miles  south- 
west of  this  point,, and  perished, in  the  attempt.  t,o 
reach  the  American  mainland.  Many  e;xpeditions 
were  sent  out  to  search  for  the  missing ,  voyagers, 
and  one  of  these,  expeditions,  flnder  Gollinsoii 
and  M'Clure,  sailed  from  Plymouth,,  20th  January 
1850, ,  and  reached  Behring's, !  Stjrait  in  August 
the  same  year.  Saihng  eastward  the  follow- 
ing spring,  M'Clure's  ship  became  fixed  in  ,th^  ice, 
about  60  miles.west  of  Barrow  Strait,  and  the  crew- 
were  picked  up  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  April  1852  to  their  assistance. 
Belcher,  who  kad  reached  Melville  Sound  by,  the 
eastern  passage  througii  Lancaster  Sound  and 
Barrow  Strait,  returned  the  same  way ;  and  thus 
M'Clure  and  his  company  enjoyed  the  ?nvied  honour- 
of  being  the  only  ship's  crew  who  had  ever  pene- 
trated &om  Behring's  Strait  to  Baffin's.  Bay,  To- 
M'Clure,  then,  belongs  the  honour  of  haying  finally 
set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  a  North- 
West  Passage.  By  the  various  English  and 
American  expeditions  which, were  sent  out  to  search 
for  Sir  John  Frankhn,  the  whole  region  to  the  north 
of  the  American  mainland  as  far  as  lat.  77°  N.,  and. 
long.  106°  W.,  has  been  thoroughly  explored, ,  and 
various  channels  of  communication  between  Davis' 
and  Behring's  Straits  have  been  discovered,  such  as 
the  route  by  Hudson's  Bay,  Fox  Channel,  Fury  and 
Hecla  Strait  and  Bellot  Strait,  into  FrankliiL 
Channel,  and  thence  by  either  the  M'Olintock  or 
the  Victoria  Channel,  or  the  routes  by  Lancaster- 
Sound,  and  the  M'Clintock  Channel,  Prince  Regent 
Inlet,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  to  the  open  sea. 
north  of  Russian  America,  but  all  these  routes  are 
utterly  useless  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view. 

NORTH  SEA  (ancient  Germanicum  Mare;  Ger. 
Nord  See),  that  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
separates  the  British  Islands  on  the  west  from  the 
continent  on  the  east.  It  is  700  miles, in  extreme 
length  (from  north  to  south),  about  400  niiles  ia 
greatest  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  not  less  than 
140(000  square  miles.  The  great  commercial  Mgh- 
ways  from  the  N.  S.  to  the  Atlantic  are  by  the 
Pentland  Firth  and  the  Straits  of  Dover ;  while  on 
the  east  it  communicates  with  the  Baltic  by, the' 
Skagerrack,  the  Cattegat,  Sound,  and  Great  and 
Little  Belts.  Along  its  south-eastern  and  southera 
coasts  the  shores  are  low,'  and  are  skirted  by  sand- 
banks, formed  by  the  sand  deposits  carried  to  the 
sea  by  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  Weser,  Rhine,  and 
Scheldt,  which  are  the  principal  rivers  that  flow  into- 
this  sea  from  the  east.  The  shores  of  England, 
especially  in  the  south,  are  also  low,  and  here  sand 
has  also  accumulated,  though  not  nearly  to  the  same 
extent  as  on  the  continental  coasts.  The  chief 
British  rivers  that  fall  into  the  N.  S.  are  the  Thames, 
Ouse,  Humber,  Tyne,  Tweed,  Forth,  and  Tay. 
Besides  the  sand-banks  on  the  coast  already 
referred  to,  there  are  others  extending  to.  the 
middle  of  the  sea-bed,  similar  in  their  origin  tp 
those  on  the  coasts,  and  occupying  altogether  about 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  area.  Of  these,  the 
principal  are  the  bank  running  north-east  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  for  110  miles; 
the  one  extending  north-west  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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ElBe  for  atout  the  same  '  distance ; '  the  Dogger- 
bank  (q.  v.),  &o.  These  aalid- banks,  combiiled  with 
the  storms  and  fogs  so  common  in  the  N.  S.,  render 
it3_  navigation  unnsually  dangerous.  Another  peouM- 
arity  of  the' bed  of  this  sea  is,  the  number  of  extra- 
ordinary '  holes  ' -which  have  been  found  in  it:  Of 
tliese  the  most  remailiable  are  the  Little  Silver 
Pit  off  Holderness  in  Yoijkshire,  and  the  North- 
north-east  Hole,  8  leagues  further' east.'  Little 
SUver  Pit  is  23  miles  in  length,  and  fr6m  half  a  mile 
to  two  miles '  in  width.  At  its  edges  there  is  a 
depth  of  from  50  to  80  feet  of  water,  but  the  'hole' 
has  a  depth  of  330  feet;  In  the  north,  along  the 
NOrivegian  coasts,  the  shores  are  steep  and  rooky, 
and  there  is  a  depth  of  about  190  fathoms.  The 
depth  (31  fathoms  on  an  average)  increases  from 
south  to  noi-th.  The  currents  of  this'  ocean  are 
extremely  various,  and  demand  the  greatest  caution 
on  the  part  of'  the  navigaitor.  Owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  south-west  -Winds,  the  Currents  Shew  a 
general  tendency  towards  the  north-east.  On' the 
south-western  coast  of  Ireland,  the  great  lidal  wave 
of  the  Atlantic  is  broken  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which,  coursing  up  the  Channel,  passes  through  the 
Straits  of  Dover ;  while  the  other,  sweeping  north, 
passes  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  then  south- 
ward along  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  and  meets  the 
southern  wave  oflf  the  coast  of  Essex.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  tidal  wave  spreads  over  the  whole 
of  the  German  Ocean,  and  though  on  its  entrance 
into  the  N.  S.  it  is  only  12  feet  in  height,  it  rises  in 
its  progress  southward,  as  the  sea  becomes  narrower, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  bore  (q.  v.)  is  formed  in  a 
contracting  estttary.  In  the  estuary  of  the  Hiunber 
it  rises  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  This  sea  yields 
iihmense  quantities  of  fish,  the  most  important 
kinds  being  cod,' hake,  ling,  turbot,  sole,  mackerel, 
and  herring,  also  lobsters.  The  fisheries  employ 
many  thousand  people.  On  all'  available  points  of 
the  coasts,  light-houses  have  been  erected,  and  there 
are  numerous  floating-light  vessels  moored  to 
detached  batiks.'  The  traffic  on  the  N.  S.  is  enor- 
ihous.  It  is  surrounded  by  countries  whose  inha- 
bitants have  firom  the  earliest  titaes  been  famous 
on  the  seas,  and  the  enterprise  and  national  bias 
that  forlnerly  covered  the  Scandinavian  waters 
with  conquering  fleets j  may  now  be  traced  in  the 
■vast  commercial  intercourse  carried  on  on  the 
North  Sea. 

NORTH  WA'LSHAM,  a  small  market-town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  an  acclivity 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ant,  14  miles  northj-north- 
east  of  Norwich.  Its  market-cross,  repaired  after 
the  great  fire  in  1600,  by  which  the  town  was 
almost  entirely  burned  down,  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.    Pop.  (1861)  2896. 

/NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES,  a  great  political 
division  of ,  British  India  (see  Ihdia),  between 
Kumaon  .and .,  Nepaul  on  the  north-east,  ,aud 
Eajpootana  on  the  south-west,  consisting  of  the 
following  six  subordinate  divisions  :  D,elhi,  Meerut, 
Eohiloimd,  Agra,  Allahabad,  and  Benares.  Each 
of  these  divisions ,  comprises  five  districts,  with  the 
exception  of  Benares,  which  comprises  six.  They 
are  treated  separately.  The  area  of  the  North:"West 
Provinces  is  116,493  square  miles;  and  the  pop. 
<],839—lS60>  30,110,497.   . 

'  NORTHA'LLERTOW,  capital  of  the  North 
Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  a  market-town  and '  parlia- 
mentary borough,  250  miles  north-north-west  ^  of 
Xondon, '  and  30  miles  north-north-west  of  York 
"hy  railway.  '  It  stands  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wiske.  ■  It  contains  a  large  number  of  public 
schools  and  other  institutions.  Manufactures  of 
linen  and  leather,  brick-making,  and  malting  are 


carried  on  on  a  limited  scale.  Pop.  (1861)  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  4755,  who  send  a  imember'tothe 
House  of  I  Commons.  The  battle  of  the  'Standard,' 
so  called  from  a  huge  standard  erected  on  a  car  by 
the'English,  wasfought  here,  Augttst  22,  1138, 
between  the  English  under  the  EarS  of  Albemarle 
and  Ferrers,  and  the  ;  Scotch  under  King  David. 
The  lattet'  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  with 
great  losk  , 

■"  NORTHA'MPTON,  a  viUage' of  Massachusetts, 
U.  S., '  1  tnile '  west  of  thp  Connecticut  Eiver,  95 
miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  Connecticut  Eiver 
Eailway.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery, 
Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke  rising  from  a  picturesque 
valley.  It  contains  many  elegant'  tesiaences,  the 
county  buildings,  2  banks,  several  academies,  7 
churches,  1  cotton  factory,  2  silk '  factories,  3  paper- 
mills;  A  bridge,  1230  feet  Idiig,  connects  it  with 
Hadley.    Pop.  (1860)  6788.  '     '" 

^NORTHAMPTON,  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
Sfjme  name,  a  market-town,  and  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  on  a  rising-ground  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nen,  67  miles  north-west  of  London  by 
railway.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious 
market-square.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  shire- 
hall,  the  new  g.nd  handspme  town-hall,  the  cOrn 
exchange,  the.  numerous  churches,  several  of  which 
are  unusually  interesting,  as  St  Peter's,  a  recently 
restored  and  beautiful  specimen  of  enriched  ^  Nor- 
man, and  St  Sepulchre's,  one  of  the  very  few 
round  churches  in  the  empire,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  12th  century.  'The  hos- 
pitals of  St  John  and  St  Thomas  were  religious 
houses  prior  to  the  Eeformafidn.  Boot  and  shoe- 
making,  which  affords'  employment  to  about  3000 
persons,  is  the  principal  branch  of  trade  carried 
on  here,  teather  is  made,  and  hosiery  and  lace 
are  manufactured.  Iron  and  brass  foundries  axe  in 
operation,  and  brewing  is  carried  on.  Eaces,  called 
the  Pytchley  Hunt  Eaces,  take  ,  place  here '  every 
year  in  March.  Pop.  (1861)  of  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough,  32,813,  who  return  two, 
members  to  parliament. 

N.,  a  very  ancient  town,  was  held  by  the  Danes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lOth  c,  and  was  burned  by 
them  in  lOlO.  After  the  Conquest,  it  was  bestowed 
on  Simon  de  St  Liz.  Its  castle  was  besieged  by  the 
barons  in  1215,  during  the  civil  wars  of  King  John. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  fought  (July  10, 
1460)  during  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  between  the 
rival  houses,  in  which  the  Earls  of  March  and 
Warwick  defeated  the  Lancastrians. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  a  central  county  of 
England,  bounded  on  the  W.  by,  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Eutland,  and  on  the  S.-W. 
by  Oxfordshire.  Area,  630,358  acres ;  pop.  (1861) 
227,704.  Its  surface  is  marked  by  gently  undulat- 
ing hills,  alternating, with  well-watered  vales.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Nen  and  the  Welland,  both  of 
which  flow  north-east,  and,  fall  ,into  the  estuary  of 
the  Wash.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  London 
and  North-Western,  the  Great  Northern,,  the.  Eastern 
Counties,  and  other  lines  of  railway,  and  communi- 
cation by  water  is  maintained  by  the  Union,  Grand 
Junction,  and  other  canals,  as  well  as  by  the  rivers. 
The  climate, of  the  county  is  mUdand  healthy ;  the 
soil,  a  black  mould  in  the  fen  districts,  in  the  north- 
east,, and  a  brown  loam  on  the.  uplands,  is  very  pro- 
ductive. White  and  green  crops  are  abundantly 
produced,  and  on  the  rich  pastures  cattle  are 
extensively  reared  for  the  London  market.  .  Four 
members  are  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  county.  The  county  town  is  Northampton  (q.  v.). 

NORTHtr'MBBRLAND,  the  most'  northern 
county  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
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North  Sea,  and  on  the  N.-W.  by  the  Scottish  coun- 
ties of  Eoxburgh  and  Berwick.  Area,  1,249,299 
statute  acres ;  pop.  (1861)  343,025.  The  surface  of 
the  comity  has  a  rugged,  and  especially  in  the  west 
'and  south-west  a  naked  and  barren  aspect.  The 
Cheviots  run  along  the  western  border  of  the  county, 
and  send  out  spurs  toward  the  east,  which,  gradually 
declining,  are  separated  by  fertile  valleys,  that 
widen  as  they  approach  the  coast.  About  one-third 
of  the  area  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  moorland, 
and  along  the  Cumberland  border  the  broken  and 
bleak-looking  hills  are  valuable  for  their  lead-mines. 
AIlenheads„Sie  centre  of  the  lead  mining  district,  is 
the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  England,  being  1400 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  inclination  of  the  surface 
toward  the  east  is  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the 
rivers  Alne,  Coquet,  and  North  Tyne,  which  with 
the  Tyne  and  TSR  are  the  principal  rivers  of  the 
county.  The  Tweed  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
county  on  the  north  for  about  5  miles,  and  the  south 
boundary  is  formed  [in  part  by  the  Derwent  and 
Tyae.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  is  milder  on  the 
coast  than  amid.the  hills,  which,  however,  produce 
sufficient  herbage  for  the  maintenance  of  large 
flocks  of  '  Cheviot '  sheep.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural tracts  occur  along  the  coast,  and  inland  along 
the  river  valleys  for  several  miles.  In  these  dis- 
tricts, the  SOU,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  strong  fertile 
clayey  loam,  productive  in  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
and  clover.  Agriculture  is  pursued  on  the  most 
improved  methods,  and  cattle,  chiefly  short-homed, 
are  extensively  reared.  The  south-east  portion  of 
the  county  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  coal-fleld,  which  was  estimated  to 
have  produced,  in  1862,  upwards  of  20,000,000  tons. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle,  North-Eastern  and  Border  Counties  Bail- 
ways.  The  county  returns  four  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  the  county  town  is  Alnwick 
(q.v.). 

NORTON,  AsTDEEWS,  Eev.,  American  scholar 
and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  31,  1786.  Having  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1804,  he  was  appointed,  in  1809, 
a  tutor  of  Bowdoin  CoUege,  and  in  1811  mathe- 
matical tutor  at  Harvard,  and  in  1813  Kbrarian 
of  the  university,  and  succeeded  Dr  Channing  as 
lecturer  on  biblical  criticism  and  interpretation.  In 
1819,  he  was  appointed  Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature,  which  ofiice  he  retained  until  failing 
health  compelled  his  retirement  in  1830.  Dr  Norton 
was,  after  Dr  Channing,  the  most  distinguished 
exponent  of  Unitarian  theology,  a  clear  and  per- 
spicuous lecturer,  an  able  and  conservative  critic, 
and  a  voluminous  writer.  Eejectiug  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  protesting  against  Calvinism,  he 
also  opposed  the  school  of  Theodore  Parker  and  the 
naturahstie  .theology.  Besides  his  contributions 
to  the  General  Repository  and  Beview,  the  North 
American  Beview,  Christian  Examiner,  he  published 
(1833)  A  Statement  of  Beasons  for  not  hdieving  in 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  (1837)  The  Genuineness 
of  the  Gospels;  (1839)  Ore  the  Latest  Forms  of 
Infidelity ;  and  left  some  poems  and  a  translation 
of  the  gospels.  He  died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
September  18,  1853. 

NORTON,  THE  Hoir.'  CAROLno!  Elizabeth 
Sabah,  a  poetess  and  novelist  of  some  reputation, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Richard  Brindsley  Sheridan,  was  bom  in  1808.  Her 
father  died  while  she  was  stiU  a  child,  and  her 
education,  which  embraced  an  unusually  varied 
course  of  studies,  was  superintended  by  her  mother. 
In  1827,  she  married  the  Hon.  George  Chappel 
Norton.  In  1831,  she  first  met  Lord  Melbourne, 
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then  prime-minister,  and  the  intimacy  which 
succeeded  having  given  rise  to  some  scandalous 
rumours,  Mr  Norton  brought  an  action  against  Lord 
Melbourne,  which,  however,  resulted  in  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant.  From  her  childhood,  Mrs  N. 
had  practised  the  art  of  verse-making.  Her  prin- 
cipal works  are  Tli&  Sorrows  of  Rosalie  (1829) ;  The 
Undying  One.  (1830) ;  The  Oliild  of  the  Islands 
(1845) ;  Stuart  of  Dunleath,  a  novel  (1847) ;  English 
Laws  for  Womsn  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1854)  ; 
The  Lady  of  Garaye  (1862);  Lost  and  Saved,  a 
novel  (1863). 

Her  prose  works,  several  of  which  depict  the 
wrongs  incident  to  the  position  of  women,  are 
written  with  considerable  cleverness  and  vigour; 
and  her  verse,  though  overstrained  and  stagy  in 
sentiment,  has  numerous  admirers,  and  manifests 
some  degree  of  that  brilliancy  for  which  the  Sheri- 
dans  have  been  so  famous. 

NO'RWALK,  a  township  of  Connecticut,  U.  S., 
on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Norwalk  River  and 
Long  Island  Sound,  on  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Railway,  45  miles  north-east  of  New  York, 
and  31  south-west  of  New  Haven.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  iron,  machinery,  hats,  felt-cloth  (of  which 
two  companies  make  500,000  yards  per  annum),  9 
churches,  &o.    Pop.  (1860)  7582. 

NO'RWAY  (Norweg.  Norge),  the  western  portion 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which,  together  with 
Sweden,  forms  one  joint  kingdom,  is  situated 
between  57°  58'  and  71°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
5°  and  28°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  to  the  E.  by 
Sweden  and  Russia,  and  on  every  other  side  is  sur- 
rounded by  water,  having  the  Skagerrak  to  the  S., 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  W.,  and  the  Arctic  Sea  to 
the  N.  Its  length  is  about  1100  miles,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  250  miles ;  but  between  the  lats.  of 
67°  and  68°,  it  measures  little  more  than  25  miles 
in  breadth.  The  area  is  given  as  121,779  square 
miles,  and  the  population  (in  1860)  as  1,600,000. 
The  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  consists  of 
a  connected  mountain  mass,  which,  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  N.,  constitutes  one  continuous 
tract  of  rocky  highlands,  with  steep  declivities 
dipping  into  the  sea,  and  only  here  and  there  broken 
by  narrow  tracts  of  arable  land.  South  of  Trondjem 
(63°  N.  lat.),  the  rocky  ridge  expands  nearly  the 
entire  breadth  of  Norway.  The  northern  portions 
of  the  range,  known  as  the  KioUen  Pielle,*  occupy 
a  space  of  about  25  miles  in  width,  and  form  as  far 
north  as  69°  the  boundary-line  between  Sweden  and 
Norway.  In  those  high  latitudes  the  range  rises 
rapidly  on  the  western  side,  forming  elevations  of 
4000  feet,  at  a  distance  of  only  4  or  5  miles  inland. 
Of  the  numerous  summits  which  lie  along  the  water- 
shed, and  which  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  the  highest,  known  as  the  Sulitelma,  has  an 
elevation  of  6200  feet.  The  mean  level  of  the  range, 
which  seldom  rises  more  than  4000  feet  above  me 
sea,  is  occupied  by  extensive  snow-fields,  from 
which  glaciers  descend  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  while 
here  and  there  the  vast  snow  plain  is  broken  by 
fjords  (i.e.,  friths),  some  of  which,  as  the  Folden 
Fjord,  penetrate  upwards  of  70  miles  through  the 
rooky  masses.  These  inlets  run,  in  many  oases, 
through  the  middle  of  long  and  broad  finely  wooded 
valleys,  enclosed  by  rocky  walls,  which  are  either 
quite  bare,  or  covered  with  lichens  and  mosses  or 
stunted  brushwood,  among  which  falls  of  water  pour 
perpendicularly  down  the  mountain-side.  South  of 
63°  N.  lat.,  the  range  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains 
is  known  as  the  Norska,  or  Dovre  Pielle, 
although  the  latter  name  belongs  properly  only 

*  Fielle  is  the  plural  ot  field,  a  mountain-side. 
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to  the  part  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
Kiolleu.  This  range,  about  360  miles  in  length, 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  at  the  Sogne  Fjord, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Hurungerue.  Here  the 
highest  summits  are  8000  and  8400  feet  above  the 
sea,  while  the  contiguous  snow-fields  of  Justedal, 
the  largest  in  Europe,  and  covering  an  area  of  600 
square  miles,  have  probably  an  elevation  of  nearly 
7000  feet.  From  these  and  other  vast  snow-fields, 
averaging  more  than  10  nules  in  width,  vast  glaciers 
descend  to  within  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  where 
they  often  terminate  in  deep  lakes,  some  of  which 
are  very  extensive.  This  rangO  is  famed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  numerous  fjords,  fringed  With  lofty 
pines,  which  skirt  the  base  of  the  rooky  walls,  whose 
rugged  sides  are  washed  by  precipitous  waterfalls, 
some  of  which,  as  the  Keel  Foss  on  the  Sogne  Fjord, 
are  2000  feet  in  height.  The  upper  valleys  of  this 
range,  although  generally  too  high  for  cultivation, 
contain  the  best  timber, that  is  exported  from  N., 
and  afford  good  pasturage  in  the  height  of  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  flocks  and  herds  'are  driven  thither 
from  the  low  lands  near  the  entrance  of  the  fjords. 
The  general  elevation  of  the  Norska  FieUe  does  not 
rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  whose  average 
height  in  these  latitudes,  is  SOOO  feet,  but  it  ranges 
above  that  of  the  growth  of  trees,  which  may  tie 
stated  to  lie  1000  feet  lower.  The  most  northern 
part  of  the  Norska  Fielle,  which  is  known  as  the 
Dovrefleld,  and  includes  Sneehatten,  nearly  7500 
feet  above  the  sea,  presents  a  broken  surface,  rent 
with  ravines  and  narrow  valleys,  which  admit  of 
cultivation,  but  are  difficult  of  access  from  the 
configuration  of  the  land  around  them.  Only  two 
carriage-roads  traverse  the  Norska  Fielle,  'the  one 
connecting  Christiania  with  Bergen,  and  the  other 
with  Trondjem.  The  Scandinavian  range  consists 
principally  of  primitive  and  transition  rook,  and 
exhibits  almost  everywhere  the  effect  of  glacial 
action,  the  glaciers  and  moraines  presenting  the 
same  appearances  as  in  the  Swiss  alpine  district. 
The  numerous  islands  which  skirt  the  coast  of  N., 
and  must  be  regarded  as  portions  of  the  range,  pre- 
sent the  same  characters,  as  the  continental  mass. 
Some  of  these,  as  the  islands  of  Alsten  and  Dunuoe, 
rise  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  with  peaks  pene- 
trating beyond  the  snow-line,  which  lies  here  at  an 
Ovation  of  4000  feet.  N.  abounds  in  lakes  and 
satreams ;  according  to  some  topographers,  there  are 
upwards  of  30,000  of  the  former,  of  which  the  majo- 
rity are  small,  while  none  have  an  area  exceedmg 
400  square  miles.  The  chief  -rivers  of  N.  are  the 
Glommeu,  Lougen,  Louven,  Drammen,  Otter,  and 
Wormen.  The  first  of  these  has  a  course  of  400 
miles,  but  the  majority  of  the  "Norwegian  streams, 
all  of  which  rise  at  great  elevations,  have  a  com- 
paratively short  course,  and  are  unfit  for  navigation, 
although  they  are  extensively  used  to  float  down 
timber  to  the  fjords,  whence  the  wood  is  exported 
in  native  ships  to  foreign  ports.  These  fjords, 
or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  form  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  Norwegian  scenery,  and  give  with  their 
various  sinuosities  a  coast-line  of  upwards  of  8000 
miles,  form  the  outlet  to  numerous  rapid  streams 
and  waterfalls,  which  leap  or  trickle  down  the  edges 
of  the  treeless  fields  or  mountain  flats  above.  The 
greatest  number  of  fjords  occur  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  land  near  Trondjem,  where  the  narrow 
Sogne  Fjord  penetrates  through  the  Norska  Fiellen 
to  a  length  of  120  nules,  while  near  this  the  Por- 
sanger.  Fjord  runs  a  sinuous  course  of  100  miles,  with 
the  exceptionally  large  width  of  20  miles. 

Climate,  Soil,  &C. — l!he  peculiar  physical  char- 
acter of  N-  necessarily  gives  rise  to  great  varieties 
of  climate  in  different  parts  of  the  ooimtry.  The 
influence  of  the  sea  and  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 


the  penetration  into  the  interior  of  deep  inlets, 
greatly  modify  the  severity  of  the  climate  on  the 
western  shores,  and  render  it  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  in  the  same 
latitude.  On  the  coast  generally,  rain  and  fogs 
prevail ;  while  in  the  -regions  near  the  North  Cape, 
storms  are  almost  incessant,  and  rage  with  extra- 
ordinary violence.  In  the  interior,  the  air  is  clear 
and  dry.  The  longest  day,  which  in  the  south  is 
18  hours,  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  three  months  in 
the  'high  latitudes  of  the  northern  districts,  where 
the  longest  night  lasts  almost  an  equal  length  of 
time.  In  Norway  Proper,  the  winters  as  a  rule  are 
long  and  cold,  and  the  summers,  which  rapidly 
foUow  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  April  and  May, 
are  warm  and  pleasant.  On  the  islands,  however, 
the  heiats  of  summer  are  often  insufficient  to  ripen 
corn.  The  protracted  winter  of  the  northern 
regions  follows  almost  suddenly  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  sun,  when  the  absence  of  solar  light 
is  compensated  for  by  the  frequMit  appearance  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  which  shines  with  sufficient 
intensity  to  allow  of  the  prosecution  of  ordinary 
occupations."  ' 

It  is  estimated  that  -j^th  of  the  area  of  N.  lies 
within  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  while  a  large 
extent  of  the  mountain  districts  yield  no  produce 
beyond  scanty  grasses,  mosses,  lichens,  and  a  few 
hardy  berry-yielding  plants.  Only  birch  and  juniper 
MOW  north  of  67°,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  pine. 
The  Scotch  Fir,  Pinus  mjlvestria  (Norwegian,  Fum) 
and  Spruce,  P.  aiies  (Norwegian,  Gran)  cover  exten- 
sive tracts,  and  with  birch,  constitute  the  principal 
wealth  of  N. ;  the  value  of  these  articles  of  export 
amounting  in  some  years  to  upwards  of  10  million 
thalers.  The  hardier  fruits,  as  strawberries,  goose- 
berries, cherries,  and  raspberries,  are  abundant 
and  excellent  of  their  kind.  Hemp,  flax,  rye,  oats, 
and  barley  are  grown  as  far  north  as  66°  ;  but 
although  agriculture  has  been  more  systematically 
pursued  of  late  years,  the  crops  are  not  always 
sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  hence  it  is 
found  absolutely  necessary  annually  to  import  con- 
siderable quantities  of  com  and  potatoes.  The 
frugal  peasantry  do  not,  however,  rely  wholly  upon 
importation,  but  prepare  a  species  of  cake  or  bread 
from  the  bark  of  the  pine  when  com  is  scarce,  and 
in  plentiful  years  store  away  some  of  the  produce 
of  the  harvest  in  the  national  corn-magazines, 
which  are  established  in  every,  part  of  N.  by  way  of 
a  proTjision  for  an  unfavourable  season.  Agricul- 
ture is  most  successfully  prosecuted  in  the  amts  or 
administrative  districts  of  Jarlsberg  and  Laurvik, 
Akershuus,  Budskerud,  and  in  the  south  generally  ; 
while  in  the  northern  parts,  in  the  upper  valleys, 
the  rearing  of  cattle  ponstitutes^  an  important 
branch  of;  industry.  The  herds  and  flocks  are 
driven  from  the  distant  farms  to  the  pasture-lands 
in  these  high  mountain  valleys,  known  as  Saeterdale, 
where  they  remain  till  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
obliges  the  herdsmen  to  return  with  their  charges  to 
the  shelter  of  the  farms.  Although  the  cattle  and 
horses  are  spiall,  they  are  generally  strong  and 
capable  of  bearing  much  hardlabour. 

Products,  &c. — The  fisheries  of  N.  are  of  great 
importance,  and  not  only  yield  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  home  consumption,  but  at  the 
same  time  constitute  one  of  the  most  profitable 
sources  of  foreign  export.  Fish  is  caught  in  almost 
eveisy  stream  and  lake  of  the  imterior,  as  wdl  as  in 
the  fjords  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  bays  and  channels 
which  encircle  the  numerous  islands  skirting  the 
long  sea-line  of  Norway.  Salmon,  herring,  and  cod 
are  of  the  greatest  importante,  the  latter  alone 
giving  employment  to  some  16,000  or  18,000  men, 
who  proceed   in   upwards  of   3000  boats  to  the 
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lioffodeu  Islands,  in  wliose  waters  they  fish  from 
February  till  May,  and  often  obtain  a  return  of  16 
millions  of  fish,  having  an  average  value  of  more 
than  a  mfllion  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.*  In 
some  years  the  herring  fishery  of  the  south-west 
coast  is  even  more  remunerative;  from  500,000  to 
600,000  tons  of  fish  being  not  unfrequently  taken  in 
the  season,  and  hence  the  collective  fisheries  of  N. 
may  be  estimated  to  bring  an  animal  return  of 
3  or  4  million  dollars. 

The  fauna  of  N.  includes  the  bear,  wolt,  lynx, 
elk,  otter,  reindeer,  red-deer,  seal,  the  eider-duck, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  sea-fowl,  blackcock, 
capercailzie,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  game. 

The  mineral  products,  which  comprise  silver, 
copper,  cobalt,  iron,  chrome  ironstone,  &o.,  yield 
an  annual  return  of  nearly  800,000  dollars.  The 
richest  mines  are  situated  in  the  south,  and 
chiefly  in  the  district  of  the  Glommen,  as  the  cele- 
brated and  ancient  silver  works  of  Kongensberg, 
the  copper-mines  of  Ebraas,  and  the  numerous  iron 
shafts  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  mountains 
between  Kongensberg  and  the  Glommen.  Latterly, 
however,  some  productive  copper-works  have  been 
opened  in  the  northern  districts  of  Kaafjord  in 
Knmark. 

Ship-building  in  all  its  branches  is  almost  the 
only  industrial  art  that  is  extensively  and  actively 
prosecuted.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  absolutely  no  special  trades,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  small  fishing-ports,  no  less  than  the  inmates  of 
the  widely  separated  farms,  employing  their  com- 
pulsory leisure  during  the  long  winter  in  weaving, 
spinning,  and  making  the  articles  of  clothing  and 
the  domestic  implements  required  in  their  house- 
holds. 

Trade,  &c. — The  principal  seats  of  trade  are 
Christiania,  Drammen,  Bergen,  Stavanger,  and 
Trondjem.  The  merchant  fleet  numbered;  in  1860, 
5300  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  upwards  of  260,000 
lasts,  and  carrying  nearly  33,000  men.  The  exports, 
which  consist  mainly  of  tunber,  fish,  minerals,  furs, 
feathers,  and  down,  amounted  in  1860  to  10,'742,21'7 
dollars ;  while  the .  imports  were  valued  in  the 
same  year  at  15,597,750  dollars,  and  consisted  not 
only  of  the  ordinary  colonial  goods,  and  objects 
of  luxury,  but  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  consumption,  as  corn  to  the 
annual  amount  of  800,000  tons,  salt  in  nearly  half 
that  quantity,  fresh  and  salted  meat,  butter,  soap, 
hemp  and  flax,  sailcloth,  tow,  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  and 
manufactured  goods  of  all  descriptions.  The  most 
important  commercial  relations  of  N.  now  centre  in 
Hamburg,  which  of  late  years  has  supplied  it  with 
colonial,  English,  and  French  wares.  Holland, 
Russia,  and  Denmark  stand  next  in  order  as 
importers  to  N.,  while  the  Catholic  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  the 
smoked  and  dried  Norwegian  fish. 

Seceipts,  <fcc. — According  to  the  budget  for  1860 
— 1863,  the  receipts  for  the  three  inclusive  years 
were  14,266,050  dollars ;  while  the  expenditure 
was  estimated  at  about  the  same  sum,  which 
would  give  4,755,350  dollars  annually.  Prior  to 
1848,  a  very  great  reduction  had  been  effected  in 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt  through  the  rigid 
economy  of  the  Storthing ;  but  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  equipment  of  troops  to  aid  Denmark  in  the 
Slesvig-Holstein  war  of  1848  have  again  augmented 
the  sum,  and  at  the  close  of  1859  it  amoimted  to 
7,600,000  dollars.  This  sum  includes,  however, 
the  old  unHquidated  debt  remaining  from  the  time 
of  the  union  of  N.  with  Denmark,  and  the  various 
loans  made  for  the  construction  of  railways. 
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Administration,  <fco. — N.  is  divided  into  17  Amts, 
or  administrative  circles — viz.,  Smalehnenes,  Ager- 
huus,  Hedemarken,  Christians,  Buskerud,  Jarls- 
berg  and  Laurvigs,  Bradsbergs,  Nedenaes,  Lister 
and  Mandals,  Stavanger,  South  Bergenhuus,  North 
Bergenhuus,  Romsdal,  South  Trondjem,  North 
Trondjem,  Nordland,  Finmarken.  These  circles 
are  subdivided  into  46  bailiwicks,  each  presided 
over  by  a  rural  magistrate.  N.  has  a  representative 
government,  based  on  the  constitution  which  was 
established  in  1814,  and  ratified  at  Eidsvold.  Once 
in  three  years  the  Storthing,  or  legislative  chamber, 
meets,  and  is  composed  of  representatives  who 
are  elected  by  the  freehold  voters  of  their  several 
districts.  The  number  of  city  representatives 
depends  upon  that  of  the  rural  representatives,  to 
whom  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  1  to  2.  The 
Storthing  votes  the  taxes,  which  are  collected  by 
officers  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  N. ;  it  proposes 
laws,  which  must  be  ratified  by  the  king;  but  if 
they  pass  the  Storthing  three  times,  they  acquire 
validity  even  without  the  king's  sanction.  Although 
N.  constitutes  one  joint  kingdom  with  Sweden  in 
regard  to  succession,  external  policy,  and  diplomacy, 
it  is  in  all  other  respects  an  independent  state, 
having  its  own  government,  legislative  machinery, 
finances,  army  and  navy.  Tie  king  is  indeed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  of  the  country, 
whether  military  or  naval;  but  he  can  neither 
augment  or  decrease  their  number,  nor  proclaim 
peace  or  war,  without  the  assent  of  the  Norwegian 
Council  of  State,  which  must  consist  of  natives  of 
the  country ;  nor,  excepting  in  time  of  war,  can  he 
bring  foreign  soldiers  vrithin  the  frontiers,  or  send 
native  troops  out  of  Norway.  He  must  visit  N. 
once  every  year,  and  in  his  absence  affairs  are 
administered  in  the  name  of  his  representative, 
who  may  be  a,  Swede,  and  who  is  entitled  viceroy 
if  he  be  of  royal  birth.  In  accordance  with  the 
constitution,  no  title  can  be  conferred  independently 
of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  no  one  can  be  raised  tp 
the  rank  of  a  noble,  while  with  the  death  of  the 
members  of  the  fifteen  stUl  surviving  noble  families 
who  were  born  before  1821,  all  personal  honours, 
privileges,  and  distinctions  belonging  to  nobility 
will  cease.  The  constitution  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  purely  democratic  in  its  character. 
The  Council  of  State  constitutes  the  highest  court 
of  justice,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  provincial 
magistrates  or  'amtmanner'  administer  justice,  in 
conjunction  with  the  bailiffs  and  sorenskriver  or 
advocates,  who  preside  over  petty  rural  courts. 
These  lower  courts  are  controlled  by  the  Stift- 
Oberrette,  or  Diocesan  Courts  of  Justice,  while  the 
latter  are,  in  their  turn,  under  the  High  Court  of 
Appeal,  or  Hoieste  Sett,  which  is  located  at  Chris- 
tiania. 

Religion,  cfcc. — The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant, 
and  almost  the  exclusive  church,  although  freedom 
is  allowed  to  all  other  Christian  denominations. 
Jews  are  not  tolerated.  The  church  is  under  the 
administration  of  five  bishops,  whosfe  sees  are 
Christiania  or  Aggerhuus,  Christiansand,  Trondjem, 
Nordland  and  Finmark  conjoined,  and  Bergen. 
There  are  341  parishes,  some  of  which  extend  over 
enormous  tracts  of  land,  and  include  from  5000  to 
10,000  parishioners  scattered  in  widely-separated 
farmsteads.  The  clergy,  who  receive  tithes,  exercise 
considerable  influence  in  remote  country  districts, 
where  they  frequently  are  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes,  and  exercise  various  judicial  functions. 
Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  N.  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  provision  is  now  made 
to  extend  education  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
inaccessible  districts  by  means  of  itinerant  teachers, 
a  certain  number   of  whom,  corresponding  to  the 
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number  of  farms  in  each  parisK,  are  nominated  to 
the  office  of  schoolmaster.  These  men  proceed'  frotd 
house  to  house,  being  supplied  "with  a  aohool-ro'om, 
and  fed  and  entertained  by  each  householder  in 
succession  for  the  mimber '  of  days  at  which  the 
farm  is  mulcted.  In  1853,  there  -were  419  fixed 
schools  in  2G3  parishes;  and  by  the  ?iid  of  these, 
and  the  system  of  itinerant  teaching,  education  is 
so  universally  diffused  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with 
Norwegians  who  cannot  read  and  write.  The  uni- 
versity of  Christiania  (q.  v.),  which  was  founded  in 
1811,  is  well  attended,  and  numbers  amongst  its 
students  the  sons  of  many  of  the  peasant  land- 
owners, who  receive  a  iiniversity  education  without 
intending  to  follow  the  learned  professibns. 

Army,  4:c. — The  army  of  N.  is  composed  of 
regular  troops  and  militia,  the  former  '  numbered 
for  1860— 1863,. 19,511  men,  and  the  latter  15,604, 
making'  a  total  of  35,115.  There'  is,  besides,  a 
special  arm,  known  as  the  Skielobefn,  or  Skaters, 
which  consist  of  a  company  of  light  infantry,  carry- 
ing muskets,  and  ice-poles  eight  feet  long.  The 
fleet  mmibers  146  vessels,  including  15  steamers, 
and  125  gun-boats  ;  and  there  are  46,000  seamen 
on  the  rSls.  Horten,  in  Christiahiafiord,  is  the 
principal  naval  port.  The  only  fortified  spots  are 
Fredericksteen  at  Fredericksnald,  Frederickstad, 
Akershuus,  Bergenhuus,  Munholm,  and  Waidoehuus, 
near  the  Russian  frontier. 

The  popxilation  of  N.  is  chiefly  rural,  only  about 
11  per  cent,  living  in  towns.  Christiania,  the  prin- 
cipal city,  has  not  more  than  40,000  inhabitants, 
while  Bergen  and  Trbndjem  have  respectively  only 
26,000  and  16,000.  '  The  physical  character,  and 
consequent  climatic  relations  of  N.,  leave  a  vefy 
small  proportion  (according  to  some  writers,  only 
about  2  per  cent.)  of  the  area  capable  of  being 
cultivated ;  for  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the 
valleys  are  the  only  habitable  and  agriculturally 
productive  parts  of  the  country,  the  mountain- 
ridges  \yhioh  separate  the  low-lyin^  lah^s  being 
covered  with  bare  masses  of  gneiss  and  mica 
schists,  in  the  fissures  of  which  Ihb  only  vegeta- 
tion is  juniper,  fir,  aspen,  birch,  a,nd  stunted  beech 
trees.  There  are  few  villages,  and  the  isolated 
farmsteads  are  often  separated  froni  one  another  by 
many  miles.  The  cultivators ,  of  the  land  are  in 
most  instances  also  the  proprietors,  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  hurnber  being  tenants  only. 
Allodial  land,  known  as  IJdal  or  Odel,  does  not 
desqend  to  the  eldest  son  unconditionally,  since  all 
his  relatives  have  a  claim  upon  it,  and  if  it  should 
be  sold,  have  the  right  of  buying  it  back  within 
the  term  of  five  y^rs  at  the  sale-price.  The  holders 
of  allodial  lands  have  in  recent  times  adopted 
surnames,  which  are  generally  taken  from  their 
hereditary  property,  but  the  small  proprietors, 
who  cultivate  their  own  land,  and  are  known  as 
Bonder,  or  peasants,  stUl,  for  the  most  part,  retain 
the  old  Scandinavian  custom  of  merely  affixing  son 
and  datter  to  the  father's  name  ;  thus,  for  instance, 
the  children  of  a  nian  known'  as  Hans  Jorgenson, 
and  who  had  been '  christened  Jorgen  and  Kirsten, 
would  beconie  Jorgen  Hanson  and  Kirsten  Haus- 
datter,  whUe  the  children  of  Hanson  would  in  their 
turn  assume  his  Christian  name  as  their  patronymic. 

Race — Language,  <fcc. — ^With  the  exception  of 
some  20,000  Lapps  and  Finns,  living  in  the  most 
remote  northern  regions,  the  inhabitants  o£  N.  are 

fenerally  a  pure  Scandinavian  race,  akm  to  the 
Jorth  Germanic  nations  of  Aryan  descent.  The 
genuine  Norwegians  are  of  middle  height,  with 
strong,  well-knit,  muscular  frames,  of  fair  skin,' 
with  light  flaxen  or  yellow  hair,  and  blu?  eyes.  lii 
(character,  they  may  be  said  to  be  frank,  yet  cautiotis 
and  reserved,  honest,  moderate,  religious,  and  super- 
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stitious,  more  from  an  inveterate  love  of  clinging  id 
the  forms,  thoughts,  arid  creed  of  their  ancestors, 
than  from .  fanaticism.  Their  loVe  of  country,  and 
the  irrepressible  fondness  for  the  sea,  by  the  very 
anotnaly  which  these  apparently  contradictory  pro- 
pensities exhibit,  shew  tnerii  to  be  the  true  descend- 
ants of  the  sea-roving  Northni,en  of  old.  Of  late 
years,  emigration  has  continued  steadily  to  increase 
at  a  rate  which  threatens  to  be  'a  serious  evil  to 
so  badly  popidated  a  country  as  N,  but  which  is 
easily  explained  by  the  small  portion  of  land  capable 
of  cultivation.  The  general  difi'iisiou  of  education, 
and  the  perfect  equality  and  practical  independ- 
ence which  they  have  known  how  to  secure  and 
retain  for  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  nominal 
itioorporation  with  the  other  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
give  to  the  poorest  Norwegians  a  sense  of  self-respect 
and  self-reliance  which  distinguish  them  favourably 
from  those  of  the  same  class  in  other  countries. . 
Want  of  cleanliness,  too  ready  a  use  of  oaths,  and  a 
liking  for  strong  drinks,  are  the  failings  to,  which 
the  people  are  said  to  be  most  inclined ;  it  shonld  be 
observed,  however,  that  great  diversities  of  charac- ' 
ter  and  habits  are  observable  in  different  districts.' 
The  peasants,  more  especially  in  the  amts  reniota 
from  towns,  retain  their  ancient  provincial  costumes,' 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  highly  picturesque, 
consisting,  anioig  the  women,  of '  aihple  woollen 
skirts  and  brightly-coloured  knit  bodices,  fastened 
and  adorned  with  silver  or  brass  clasps  and  bilckles. 
Music  is  much  cultivated  by  all  classes  Of  the  people, 
and  the  national  songs  arid  melodies  which  are  the 
favourites,  are  for  the  moat  part  of  a  melancholy' 
character. 

Danish  is  the  language  in  ordinary  use  both  in 
writing  and  speaking,  although  dialects  nearer  akin 
to  the  old  Norse  are  spoken  by  the  dalesmen  and 
mountaineers  of  special  fiistricts.-  Since  the  separa- 
tion of  the  country  from  Denmark,  a  strongly 
national  tendency  has  been  manifested  by  some  of 
the  best  Norwegian  writers,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reorganise  these  dialects  into  one  general' 
Norwegian  language,  and  thus,  in  fact,  to  revive 
the  ancient  Norse,  or  Icelandic,  which  has  been 
preserved  in  Iceland  in  almost  perfsict  purity  since- 
its  first  introduction  to  the  island '  in  the  9th  c. 
by  colonists  from'  the  Scandinavian  mother-lands. 
Among  the  most  zealous  ctUtivators  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  literature  and  history  of  N,  we  may 
instance  Professor  P.  A.  Miinck  whose  able  exposi- 
tions of  the  laws  and  Social  conditions  of  his  country 
have  thrown  new  light  on  its  history ;  Keyser, 
linger,  and  Hohnboe,  who  have  done  much  to 
elucidate  the  Norse  tongue  and'  literature  ;  A.  Munch 
and  Monsen,  successful  cultivators  of  the  national 
lyric ;  and  J.  Moe  and  Asbjomsen,  the  critical  col- 
lectors and  annotators  of  native  sagas.  In  the  more 
abstruse  departments  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  Norwegians  have  gained  for  themselves  a 
foremost  place,  as  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the 
mention  of  names  Such  as  N.  H.  Abel,  renowned  for 
his  discoveries  in  definite  integrals;  C.  Hansteen, 
the  astronomer ;  and  Keilhaii,  the  geologist. 

History. — The'  eariy  history  of  N.  is  comprised  in 
that  of  the  Other  Scandinavian  countries,  and  is,  like 
theirs,  for  the  inost '  part  fabulous.  It  is  only 
tpwards  the  close  of  the  10th  c,  when  Christianity 
was  introduced  under  the  rule  of  Olaf  I.,  that  the 
niythical  obscurity  in  which  the  annals  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  previously  Jilufiged  begins  to 
give  place  to  the  light  of  historical  truth. 

The  introduction  of '  Christianity,  which  was  the 
r'eSnlt  of  the  intercourse  which  the  Noi-wegians  had 
with  the  more  civilised  parts  bf  Eiirops  through 
their  maritime  expeditions,  destroyed  much  of  the 
old  nationality  of  the  people  with  the  heathenism 
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■which  they  had  hitherto  cherished,  although  the 
Sanguinary  feuds  which  had  raged  among  the  rival 
chiefs  of  the  land  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lost 
their  ferocity  under  the  sway  of  a  milder  religion. 
Olaf  11.,  or  the  Saint  (1015—1030),  who  zealously 
prosecuted  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen,  raised 
himself  to  supreme  power  in  the  land  by  the  sub- 
jection of  the  small  kings  or  chieftains,  who  in  the 
times  of  heathenism  had  subdivided  the  kingdom 
among  them.  The  war  between  Olaf  and  ICing 
Knut  the  Great  of  Denmark,  which  terminated  in 
1030  with  the  battle  of  Sticklestad,  in  which  the 
former  was  slain,  brought  N.  under  the  sway  of  the 
Danish  conqueror ;  but  at  his  death  in  1036,  Olaf  s 
son,  Magnus  I.,  recovered  possession  of  the  throne, 
and  thenceforth,  till  1319,  N.  continued  to  be 
governed  by  native  kings.  The  death  in  that  year 
of  Hakon  VII.  without  male-heirs,  threw  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  king  into  the  hands  of  the  national 
assembly,  who,  after  many  discussions,  made  choice 
of  Magnus  VIU.  of  Sweden,  the  son  of  Hakon's 
daughter.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Hakon,  and  his  grandson  Olaf  IV.,  who  having  been 
elected  king  of  Denmark  in  1376,  became  ruler  of 
the  sister  Scandinavian  kingdoms  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1380.  This  young  king,  who  exercised 
only  ill  nominal  sway  under  the  guidance  of  his 
mother  Queen  Margaret,  the  only  child  of  Val- 
demar  III.  of  Denmark,  died  without  heirs  in  1387. 
Margaret's  love  of  power  and  capacity  for  govern- 
ment brought  about  her  election  to  the  triple  throne 
of  the  Scandinavian  lands,  and  from  this  period  till 
1814,  N.  continued  united  with  Denmark ;  but  while 
it  shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the  latter  state, 
it  retained  its  own  constitutional  mode  of  govern- 
ment, and  exercised  its  right  of  electing  to  the 
throne,  until,  like  the  sister-kingdom,  it  agreed  of 
its  own  free  will  to  relinquish  this  privilege  in 
favour  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne.  See 
Denmark,  History  of.  The  Napoleonic  crisis  may 
be  said  to  have  severed  this  union,  which  had  existed 
for  more  than  400  years,  for  Denmark,  after  having 
given  unequivocal  proofs  of  adhesion  to  the  cause 
of  Bonaparte,  Vas  compelled,  after  the  disastrous 
war  of  1813,  to  purchase  peace  at  the  cost  of  this 
long  united  partner  of  her  state.  Crippled  in  her 
resources,  and  almost  a  bankrupt,  she  saw  herself 
constrained  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  by  the  allied  powers  that 
she  should  resign  N.  to  Sweden,  receiving  in  return, 
by  way  of  indemnity,  some  portion  of  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Riigen,  which  were 
subsequently  exchanged  with  Prussia  for  Lauen- 
burg  on  the  payment  by  that  state  of  two  million 
rix-doUars.  The  Norwegians,  having  refused  to 
admit  the  validity  of  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  nominated 
Prince  Christian,  the  heir -presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  regent  and  subsequently  king 
of  Norway.  This  nomination  was  made  by  the 
national  diet,  or  Storthing,  which  met  at  Ejdsvold, 
where  they  drew  up  a  constitution  based  on  the 
French  constitution  of  1791.  These  measures 
found,  however,  neither  supporters  nor  sympathisers 
among  the  other  nations  ;  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  great  allied  powers,  Charles  John  Bema- 
dotte,  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  led  an  army  into 
N.,  and  after  taking  Frederickstad  and  Fredericks- 
hald,  threatened  Christiania.  Denmark  being  unable 
to  support  the  cause  of  Prince  Christian,  and  N. 
being  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  necessary  for 
prosecuting  a  war,  resistance  was  of  no  avail,  and 
the  Norwegians  in  this  untoward  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  were  glad  to  accept  the  proposals  made  to 
them  by  the  Swedish  king  for  a  union  with  Sweden, 
on  the  understanding  that  they  should  retain 
the  newly  promulgated  constitution,  and  enjoy  full 
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liberty  and  independence  within  their  own  bound- 
aries. '  These  conditions  were  agreed  to,  and  strictly 
maintained ;  a  few  unimportant  alterations  in  th& 
constitution,  necessitated  by  the  altered  conditions, 
of  the  new  union,  being  the  only  changes  introduced 
in  the  mriohinery  of  government.  Charles  XIII. 
was  declared  joint  king  of  Sweden  and  N.  in  1818, 
and  while  the  latter  has  become  an  almost  inde- 
pendent state,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  former- 
has  found  in  its  nominal  acquisition  an  equivalent, 
for  the  loss  of  Finland,  which  was  the  price  exacted 
for  it  by  the  allied  powers,  and  made  over  to  Russia. 
Since  the  union,  N.  has  iirmly  resisted  every  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  monarchs  to  infringe 
upon  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  nation ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Bemadotte- 
dynasty,  the  relations  between  him  and  his  Nor- 
wegian subjects  were  marked  by  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust on  both  sides,  but  since  the  accession  of  his. 
son,  Oscar  I.,  in  1844,  perfect  harmony  and  good-will 
have  existed,  and  N.  has  continued  to  make  rapid 
progress  towards  a  state  of  political  security  and' 
material  prosperity  far  greater  than  it  ever  enjoyed, 
under  the  Danish  dominion. — See  T.  Thorlak,  His- 
toria  rerum  Norvagkarum  (Copenh.  1711) ;  Schoning, 
Norges  Riges  Historie  (Soroe,  1771) ;  Munch,  Det 
Norshe  FoWs  Historie,  Bd.  1—6  (Christ.  1852 — 
1859). 

NORWAY  HADDOCK.    See  Bergylt. 

NO'RWICH,  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  a  county  in  itself,  on  the 
Wensum,  immediately  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Yare,  20  miles  west  of  Yarmouth,  and  98  mile* 
north-north-east  of  London.  It  covers  an  area, 
about  five  miles  in  circumference,  is  skirted  on  ita 
north  and  east  sides  by  the  river,  and  on  the  west 
and  south  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  of 
which  there  are  still  remains.  In  the  town  and 
immediate  vicinity  there  are  as  many  as  ten  bridges- 
The  market-place  (600  feet  long  by  340  feet  wide} 
and  its  vicinity  contain  many  large  shops  and  good 
houses.  The  castle,  finely  situated  on  an  elevatioa 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  originally  covered, 
with  its  works,  an  area  of  about  23  acres.  Th& 
bridge  (150  feet  long)  over  the  ditch  has  one  of  the- 
largest  and  most  perfect  Anglo-Norman  arches- 
remaining.  The  massive  quadrangular  Norman  keep 
is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  cathedral,  almost  wholly 
Norman  in  plan,  was  founded  in  1094  by  Bishop 
Herbert  Losinga.  It  is  411  feet  long,  191  feet 
broad  at  the  transepts,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spire 
315  feet  high.  Near  the  cathedral  are  a  number  of 
ancient  and  interesting  structures  now  more  or 
less  in  ruins,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  St 
Ethelbert's  and  the  Erpingham  Gate,  the  former  ia 
Decorated  English,  the  latter  in  late  Perpendicular, 
and  both  valuable  and  rich  specimens  of  their  styles. 
Besides  a  large  number  of  dissenting  chapels  and 
other  places  of  worship,  there  are  about  40  churches,, 
of  which  St  Peter's,  Mancroft,  a  handsome  cruci- 
form edifice  of  the  15th  c,  -with  a  remarkably  fine 
peal  of  12  bells;  St  Andrew's,  St  Clement's,  St 
George's,  St  Giles,  St  Michael's,  and  others,  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  Free  Grammar  School, 
with  an  endowment  of  about  £200  a  year,  was 
founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  the  other  educational 
establishments  are  numerous  and  various  in  char- 
acter. The  public  library  contains  20,000  volumes, 
and  the  library  of  the  Norwich  Literary  Institution, 
15,000  volumes.  N.  is  the  seat  of  extensive  and 
flourishing  manufactures,  the  chief  of  which  are 
bandanas,  bombazines,  shawls,  crapes,  gauzes, 
damasks,  camlets,  and  muslins ;  shoemakmg  is 
extensively  carried  on ;  yarn  and  silk  mills  are  in 
operation,  and  employ  many  hands.     Iron-founding, 
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tanning,  dyeing,  malting.  Sec,  and  a^ioultural  imple- 
ment-making, are  also  carried  on.  The  trade,  whloh 
is  facilitated,  by  a  canal  and  river  system  of  com- 
munication with  the  sea,  is  chiefly  in  asrioultuial 
produce  and  coal.  N.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Pop.  of  muni- 
cipal and  parKamentary  borough  in  1861,  74,891. 

About  three  miles  south  of  N.  is  Castor  St 
Edmunds,  which,  prior  to  the  Roman  era,  was  called 
Caister,  and  under  the  Romans  received  the  name 
of  Venta  Icenm-Hm.  N.,  which  occupies  a  place  in 
history  from  the  time  of  the  earlier  Danish  invasions, 
had  its  origin  in  the  castle  erected  as  a^  stronghold 
by  the  East  Anglian  kings,  and  resorted  to  as  a 
place  of  safety  by  the  inhabitants  of  VenCS  Icenorum, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  North-wic,  or  northern 
station  or  town,  on  account  of  its  relative  position 
with  respect  to  their  own  town.  The  bishopric 
of  the  Kkst  Angles  was  removed  hither  in  1094. 
About  4000  Flemings  settled  at  N.  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  by  the  branches  of  mainufacture  which 
they  introduced. 

NORWICH,  a  city  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Thames  River,  13  miles 
north  of  New  London,  and  38  south-east  of  Hart- 
ford. The  town  consists  of  three  large  villages, 
one  composed  of  beautiful  and  finely-situated  resi- 
dences; the  others  of  nearly  90  manufactories  of 
cottoi,  wool,  paper,  &o.,  which  are  supplied  with 
water-power  by  falls  of  50  feet  on  the  Yantic  River. 
N.  contains  county  buildings,  8  banks,  1  daily  and 
2  weekly  papers,  17  churches,  39  public  and  5  private 
schools,  a  free  academy,  settled  in  1659,  when  9 
square  miles  were  bought  of  Uncas,  an  Indian  chief, 
whose  grave  is  in  the  village,  for  £70.  Pop.  in  1860, 
14,047. 

NORWICH  or  MAMMALIFBROUS  CRAG, 

a  series  of  highly  fossHiferous  beds  of  sand,  loam, 
and  gravel,  of  Pleistocene  age,  occurring  at  several 
places  within  a  few  miles  of  Norwich,  where  they 
are  popularly  named  '  Crag.'  They  contain  a  mix- 
ture of  marine  and  fresh-water  mollusoa,  with 
idhthyolites  and  bones  of  mammalia.  They  are 
evidently  estuary  beds,  the  most  common  shells 
being  the  very  species  now  abundant  in  such 
situations  around  the  coasts  of  Britain;  but  with 
them  are  associated  a  few  extinct  species.  The  beds 
rest  on  the  white  chalk,  the  suriace  of  which  is 
frequently  perforated  by  PTiolas  crispata,  the  shell 
still  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The 
mammalian  bones  belong  to  species  of  elephant, 
horse,  pig,  deer,  and  field-mouse.  With  them  are 
occasionally  found  the  bones  of  Mastodon  angustidens 
and  some  mollusca,  which  belong  to  the  Red  Crag. 
Their  occurrence  here  is  believed  to  have  arisen 
from  their  having  been  washed  out  of  the  Red  into 
this,  the  Norwich  Crag.  \ 

NO'RWOOD,  Upper  and  Lowdk,  are  two  villages 
in  Surrey,  England,  with  a  station  on  the  London 
and  Croydon  Railway,  6  miles  south  of  London. 
The  pubUc  pleasure-ground,  called  the  Beulah  Spa, 
is  prettily  laid  out  around  a  mineral  spring.  The 
villages  are  worthy  of  mention,  however,  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  schools,  among  which  are  a  district 
school  for  the  pauper  children  of  Lambeth  parish, 
and  a  very  large  and  important  educational  estab- 
lishment for  the  pauper  children  of  London.  The 
district  parish  of  N.  had,  in  1861,  a  popxdation  of 
7462. 

NOSE,  AND  THE  SENSE  OF  SMELL.  The 
nose  is  not  only  the  organ  of  smell,  but  is  likewise  a 
part  of  the  apparatus  of  respiration  and  voice. 
Considered  anatomically,  it  may  be  divided  into  an 


external  part — the  projecting  portion,  to  which  the 
term  nose  is  popularly  restricted ;  and  an  internal 
part,  consisting  of  two  chief  cavities,  or  nasal  fossoe, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  vertical  septum, 
and  subdivided  by  spongy  or  turbinated  bones 
projecting  from  the  outer  wall  into  three  passages  or 
meatuses,  vrith  which  various  cells  or  silmses  in  the 
ethmoid,  sphenoid,  frontal,  and  superior  maxillary 
bones  communicate  by  narrow  apertures. 


Fig.  1. — ^A  Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Nasal  Fossae  of 
the  Left  Side,  the  Central  Septum  being  removed: 

1,  the  frontal  bone ;  2,  the  nasal  bone ;  3,  part  of  the  ethmoid 
bone ;  4,  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  a,  the  superior  turbinated 
bone ;  &,  the  superior  meatus ;  c,  the  middle  turbinated  bone ; 
dd,  the  middle  meatus ;  e,  the  inferior  turbinated  bone ; 
^  the  inferior  meatus;  gg,  a  probe  passed  into  the  nasal 
duct. 

The  external  portion  of  this  organ  may  be  des- 
cribed as  a  triangular  pyramid  which  projects  from 
the  centre  of  the  face,  immediately  above  the  upper 
Up.  Its  summit  or  root  is  connected  with  the  fore- 
head by  means  of  a  narrow  bridge,  formed  on  either 
side  by  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  ike 
superior  maxillary  bone.  Its  lower  part  presents 
two  horizontal  elliptical  openings,  the  nostrils,  which 
overhang  the  mouth,  and  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  vertical  sejptum.  The  margins  of  the 
nostrils  are  usually  provided  with  a  number  of  stiff 
hairs  {vibrissoe),  which  project  across  the  openings, 
and  serve  to  arrest  the  passage  of  foreign  substances, 
such  as  dust,  small  insects,  &c.,  which  might  other- 
wise be  drawn  up  with  the  current  of  air  intended 
for  respiration.  The  skeleton,  or  framework  of  the 
nose,  is  partly  composed  of  the  bones  forming  the 
top  and  sides  of  the  bridge  and  partly  of  cartilages, 
there  being  on  either  side  an  upper  lateral  and  a 
lower  lateral  cartilage,  to  the  latter  of  which  are 
attached  three  or  four  small  cartilaginous  plates, 
termed  sesamoid  cartilages ;  there  is  also  the 
cartilage  of  the  septum  which  separates  the  nostidls, 
and  in  association  posteriorly  vrith  the  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  with  the  vomer,  forms  a 
complete  partition  between  the  right  and  left  nasal 
fossEe.  It  is  the  lower  lateral,  termed  by  some 
writers  the  alar  cartilage,  which  by  its  flexibUitiy 
and  curved  shape  forms  the  dilatable  chamber  just 
within  the  nostril.  The  nasal  cartilages  &re  capable 
of  being  slightly  moved,  and  the  nostrils  of  being 
dilated  or  contracted  by  various  small  muscles, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe.  The  integu- 
ment of  the  nose  is  studded  with  the  openings  of 
sebaceous  foUicles,  which  are  extremely  large  and 
abundant  in  this  region.  The  oleaginous  secretion 
of  these  follicles  often  becomes  of  a  dark  colour  near 
the  surface ;  and  hence  the  spotted  appearance 
which  the  tip  and  lower  parts  of  the  sides,  or  aUe,  of 
the  nose  frequently  present.  On  firmly  compressing 
or  pinching  the  skin  of  these  parts,  the  inspissated 
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secretion  is  forced  out  of  the  follicles  in  the  form  of 
minute  white  worms  with  black  heads. 

The  nasal  fossce,  which  constitute  the  internal 
part  of  the  nose,  are  lofty,  and  of  considerable  depth. 
They  open  in  front  by  the  nostrils,  and  behind  they 
terminate  by  a  vertical  slit  on  either  side  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  above  the  soft  palate, 
and  near  the  orifices  of  the  eustachian  tubes,  which 
proceed  to  the  tympanic  cavity  of  the  ear. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose  and  its 
cavities  is  called  pituitary  (Lat.  pituita,  slime, 
rheum),  from  the  nature  of  its  secretion ;  or 
Schneiderian,  from  Sohnteider,  the  first  anatomist 
who  shewed  that  the  secretion  proceeded  from  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  not,  as  was  previously 
imagined,  from  the  brain ;  it  is  continuous  with  the 
skin  of  the  face  at  the  nostrils,  with  the  mucous 
covering  of  the  eye  through  the  lachrymal  duct 
(see  Eye),  and  with  that  of  the  pharynx  and  middle 
ear  posteriorly.  This  membrane  varies  in  its 
structure  in  different  parts  of  the  organ.  On  the 
septxim  and  spongy  bones  bounding  the  direct 
passage  from  the  nostrils  to  the  throat,  the  lining 
membrane  is  comparatively  thick,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  a  multitude  of  glands  being  disseminated 
beneath  it,  and  opening  upon  it,  but  chieily,  perhaps, 
from  the  presence  of  ample  and  capacious  submucous 
plexuses  of  both  arteries  and  veins,  of  which  the 
latter  are  by  far  the  more  lai-ge  and  tortuous. 
These  plexuses,  lying  as  they  do  in  a  region  exposed 
more  than  any  other  to  external  cooling  influences, 
appear  to  be  designed  to  promote  the  warmth  of  the 
part,  and  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  air  on 
its  passage  to  the  hmgs.  They  also  serve  to  explain 
the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  in  cases 
of  general  or  local  plethora.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
nostrils,  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits  papillae  and 
a  scaly  epithelium,  like  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  skin.  In  the  sinuses,  and  in  aU  the  lower  region 
of  the  nose,  the  epithelium  is  of  extreme  delicacy, 
being  of  the  columnar  variety,  and  clothed  with  cilia. 
In  the  upper  tliird  of  the  nose — which,  as  the  proper 
seat  of  the  sense  of  smell,  may  be  termed  the 
olfactory  region — the  epithelium  ceases  to  be  ciliated, 
assumes  a  more  or  less  rich  sienna-brown  tint,  and 
increases  remarkably  in  thickness,  so  that  it  forms 
an  opaque  soft  pulp  upon  the  surface.  It  is  com- 
posed of  an  aggregation  of  nucleated  particles,  of 
nearly  uniform  appearance  throughout,  except  that 
the  lowest  ones  are  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
rest,  from  their  containing  a  brown  pigment  in 
their  interior.  Dr  Todd  and  Mr  Bowman  remark, 
in  their  Physiological  Anatomy,  ivom.  which  we  have 
condensed  the  above  account  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  that  the  olfactory  region  abounds  in 
glands,  apparently  identical  with  sweat  glands, 
which  dip  down  in  the  recesses  of  the  submucous 
tissue  among  the  ramifications  of  the  oUaotory 
nerve. 

The  nerves  of  the  nose  are  the  first  pair  or  olfac- 
tory which  are  specially  connected  with  the  sense 
of  smell,  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  which  confer 
ordinary  sensibility  on  its  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  motor  filaments,  from  the  facial  nerve 
to  the  nasal  muscles.  The  olfactory  nerve  on 
each  side  is  connected  with  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  Brain  (q.  v.)  by  an  external,  a  middle,  and 
an  internal  root,  which  unite  and  form  a  flat 
band  (or,  more  correctly,  a  prism),  which,  on 
reaching  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
expands  into  an  oblong  mass  of  grayish-white 
substance,  the  olfactory  h'ulb.  From  the  lower 
surface  of  this  bulb  are  given  off  the  olfactory 
filaments,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  which  pass 
through  the  cribriform  foramina,  and  are  distri- 
buted to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  olfactory 
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region.  These  filaments  differ  essentially  from 
the  ordinary  cerebral  nerves.  They  contain  no 
white  substance  of  Schwann,  are  not  divisible  into 


Fig.  2. — The  Distribution  of  the  Olfactory  Nerve  on  the 
Septum  of  the  Nose : 

I,  the  frontal  sinus ;  2,  the  nasal  bone ;  4,  the  sphenoidal  sinus 
ofleftside;  7,  the  posterior  opening  of  the  left  nostril ;  8,  the 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  tuhe ;  9,  a  section  of  the  soft 
palate;  10,  a  section  of  the  hard  palate,  a,  the  olfactory 
nerve ;  &,  its  three  roots ;  c,  its  bulb,  from  which  'filaments 
proceed  downwards  tlirough  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid ;  d,  the  nasal  branch  from  the  ophthalnnc  division  of 
the  fifth  nerve ;  e,  the  naso-palatine  nerve  from  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion ;  g,  h,  its  branches ;  i,  the  septum  of  the 
nose. 

elementary  fibulje,  and  resemble  the  gelatinous  fibres 
in  being  nucleated,  and  of  a  finely  granular  texture. 
The  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  (or  trifacial)  given 
to  the  nose  are  the  nasal  nerve  (derived  from  the 
ophthalmic  division),  which  supplies  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nostrils, 
and  the  naso-palatine  nerve  (derived  from  Meckel's 
ganglion,  which  is  connected  with  the  superior 
maxillary  division),  which  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  on  the  spongy  bones  and  on  the  septum. 
The  peculiar  sensation  that  precedes  sneezing  is 
an  affection  of  the  nasal  nerve,  and  the  flow  of 
tears  that  accompanies  a  severe  fit  of  sneezing  is 
explained  by  the  common  source  of  this  and  the 
lachrymal  nerve ;  while  the  common  sensibility  of 
the  nose,  generally,  is  due  to  the  branches  of  this 
and  of  the  naso-palatine  nerve. 

The  nature  of  odorous  emanations  is  so  little 
known,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  they  produce  sensory 
impressions.  From  the  fact  that  most  odorous 
substances  are  volatile,  and  vice  versd,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  they  consist  of  particles  of  exti-eme 
minuteness  dissolved  in  the  air  ;  yet  the  most 
delicate  experiments  have  failed  to  discover  any 
loss  of  weight  in  musk,  and  other  strongly  odorous 
substances,  after  they  have  been  freely  evolving 
their  efHuvia  for  several  years.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  odorous  matter,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  transmitted  by  a 
respiratory  current  through  the  nostrils  to  the  true 
olfactory  region,  whose  membrane  must  be  in  a 
healthy  condition.  If  it  is  too  dry,  or  if  there  is  an 
inordinate  excretion  of  fluid  from  its  surface  (both 
of  which  conditions  occur  in  catarrh  or  cold  in  the 
head),  smell  is  impaired  or  lost,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessary  penetration  of  the  stimulating 
odour  to  the  nervous  filaments  being  prevented. 

The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  far  greater 
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in  many  of  the  lower  animals  (dogs,  for  example) 
than  in  man,  and  they  employ  it  in  guiding  them  to 
their  food,  in  warning  them  of  approaching  danger, 
and  for  other  purposes.  To  civiKsed  man  its  utility 
is  comparatively  small ;  but  it  is  occasionally  much 
increased  when  other  senses  are  deficient.  In 
the  well-known  case  of  James  Mitchell,  who  was 
deaf  and  blind  from  his  birth,  it  was  the  princijial 
means  of  distinguishing  persons,  and  enabled  him 
at  once  to  perceive  the  approach  of  a,  stranger. 
Amongst  many  savage  tribes  the  sense  is  almost 
as  acute  as  in  many  of  the  lower  mammals.  For 
example,  the  Peruvian  Indians  are  able,  according 
to  Humboldt,  to  distinguish,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  whether  an  approaching  stranger  is  a  Euro- 
pean, American  Indian,  or  Negro. 

Although  all  poisonous  ga'ses  are  not  odorous,  and 
all  bad  odours  may  not  be  positively  deleterious 
to  health,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  for  which  the  sense  of  smeU  is 
given  to  us  is  to  enable  us  to  detect  atmospheric 
impurities,  many  of  which  are  of  a  most  noxious 
character,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  forms 
of  fever. 

KOSE-EIJTG.    See  Ring. 

NOSINGr,  the  projecting  edge  of  a  moulding,  such 
as  the  bead  or  bottle  used  on  the  edge  of  steps,  to 
which  the  term  is  most  frequently  applied. 

NOSO'LOGY  (Gr.  n8s8s,  disease)  is  that  branch 
of  the  science  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
distribution  and  arrangement  of  diseases  into 
classes,  orders,  &c.  Many  systems  of  nosology 
have  at  different  times  been  adopted;  some  of 
which  have  been  based  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ascertained  causes  of  diseases ;  others  on  the 
pathological  states  or  conditions  which  attend 
diseases ;  others  on  the  differences  between  struc- 
tural and  functional  diseases,  &c.  It  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  most  perfect  method;  but  that 
of  Dr  Earr,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
medical  statists,  is  adopted  by  the  Registrar-General 
in  the  Reports  on  the  mortality  ol  London  and 
England,  and  is  becoming  more  generally  adopted 
than  any  other.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the 
antiquated  but  once  popular  system  of  CuUen  (1792) 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  and 
(by  illustrating  great  questions  connected  with 
public  health)  of  shewing  those  causes  that  are 
injurious  or  fatal  to  Kfe,  and  of  thus  contributing  to 
the  removal  of  those  evils  (bad  drainage,  imperfect 
ventilation,  &c.)  which  tend  to  shorten  human 
existence. 

We  append  Dr  Earr's  system  of  nosology,  which 
is  arranged  in  four  primary  classes,  each  of  which 
includes  various  orders : 

Class  I.  Zymotic  Diseases  (Gr.  zymi,  a  ferment). 
— Diseases^  that  are  either  epidemic,  endemic,  or 
contagious,  and  that  are  induced  by  some  specific 
body,  or  by  want  of  food  or  by  its  bad  quality.  In 
this  class  there  are  four  orders — viz..  Order  I. 
Miasmatic  Diseases  (Gr.  miasma,  a  stain),  such  as 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  diphtheria,  typhus 
and  typhoid  fevers,  cholera,  ague,  &c.  Order  II. 
Enthetic  Diseases  (Gr.  entMtos,  put  in  or  implanted), 
such  as  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  glanders,  hydrophobia, 
malignant  pustule,  &c.  Order  III.  Dietic  Diseases 
(Gr.  dieta,  way  of  life  or  diet),  such  as  famine, 
fever,  scurvy,  purpura,  rickets,  bronchocele,  delirium 
tremens,  &c.  Order  IV.  Parasitic  Diseases,  such  as 
scabies  (or  itch),  and  worm  disorders  from  animal 
parasites,  and  ring- worm,  scald-head,  &c.,  from 
vegetable  parasites  or  fungi. 

Class  II.  Oonstitutional  Diseases. — Diseases 
affecting  several  organs,  in  which  new  morbid 
products  are  often  deposited ;  sometimes  hereditary. 


This  class  contains  two  orders.  Order  I.  Diatlietic 
Diseases  (Gr.  diathesis,  condition  or  constitution), 
including  gout,  aneemia,  cancer,  melanosis,  lupus,  &o. 
Order  II.  Tubercular  Diseases,  such  as  scrofula, 
phthisis,  mesenteric  disease,  tubercular  meningitis, 
&o.  • 

Class  III.  Local  Diseases.— Diseases  in  which 
the  functions  of  particular  organs  or  systems  are 
disturbed  or  obliterated  with  or  without  infiamma- 
tion ;  sometimes  hereditary.  This  class  inclu(les 
eight  orders.  Order  I.  Brain  Diseases  (or  more 
correctly,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System),  such  as 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  chorea,  hysteria, 
mania,  &c.  Order  II.  Heart  Diseases  (or  more 
correctly.  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System),  such 
as  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  aneurism,  angina  pec- 
toris, atheroma,  phlebitis,  varicose  veins,  &c.     Order 

III.  Ziung  Diseases  (or  more  correctly.  Diseases  of  the 
Sespiratory  System),  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  asthma,  empyema,  laryngitis,  &c.    Order 

IV.  Bowel  Diseases  (or  more  correctly,  Diseases  of 
the  Digestive  System),  such  as  stomatitis,  gastritis, 
enteritis,  peritonitis,  jaundice,  &c.  Order  v.  Kid- 
ney Diseases,  such  as  Bright's  disease,  nephritis, 
ischuria,  diabetes,  stone,  gravel,  &c.  Order  VI. 
Qenetic  Diseases  (or  Diseases  of  the  Generative  System), 
such  as  hydrocele,  ovarian  dropsy,  &c.  Order  VII. 
Bone  and  Muscle  Diseases,  such  as  caries,  necrosis, 
exostosis,  synovitis,  muscular  atrophy,  &c.  Order 
VIII.  Skin  Diseases,  such  as  urticaria,  eczema, 
herpes,  impetigo,  acne,  lichen,  prurigo,  &c. 

Class  IV.  Developmental  DiSBASBS-^Special 
diseases,  the  incidental  result  of  the  formative, 
reproductive,  and  nutritive  processes.  It  contains 
four  orders.  Order  I.  Developmental  Diseases  of 
Children,  such  as  malformations,  idiocy,  teething,  &e. 
Order  II.  Developmental  Diseases  of  Women,  such  as 
amenorrhea,  childbirth,  change  of  life,  &c.  Order 
III.  Developmental  Diseases  of  Old  People,  such  as 
old  age,  and  its  concomitant  affections.  Order  IV. 
Di^ases  of  Nutrition,  such  as  atrophy,  debility,  &c. 

N O'STOC,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Algce,  suborder  Confervacecs, » found  upon  moist 
ground,  rocks  near  streams,  &;c.,  and  consisting  of  a 
somewhat  gelatinous  hollow  tumid  frond,  fiUed  with 
simple  filaments  resembling  strings  of  beads.  N. 
commune  is  frequent  in  Britain,  springing  up  sud- 
denly on  gravel- walks  and  pasture-grounds  |  after 
rain.  It  is  a  trembling  gelatinous  mass,  often  called 
Stae' Jelly,  and  vulgarly  regarded,  owing  to  the 
suddenness  with  which  it  makes  its  appearance,  as 
having  fallen  from  the  skies,  and  as  possessed  of 
important  medicinal  virtues.  N,  edule  is  employed 
in  China  as  an  article  of  food. 

NOSTRADAMUS,  a  celebrated  astrologer  of 
the  16th  c,  born  14th  December  1503,  at  St  Kemi, 
in  Provence.  His  proper  name  was  Michel  Notre- 
Dame,  and  he  was  of  Jewish  descent.  He  studied 
first  at  the  CoUSge  d' Avignon,  where  he  exhibited 
remarkable  scientific  powers,  and  subsequently 
attended  the  celebrated  school  of  medicine  at  Mont- 
peUier.  Here  he  first  acquired  distinction  during  an 
epidemic  that  desolated  the  south  of  France,  by 
his  humane  attentions  to  those  stricken  by  the 
pestilence.  After  taking  his  degree,  he  acted  for 
some  time  as  professor,  but  was  induced  by  his 
friend  J.  C.  Scaliger  to  settle  in  Agen  as  a  medical 
practitioner.  After  travelling  for  some  time,  he 
finally  settled  at  Salon,  a  little  town  situated  in  the 
environs  of  Aix,  about  1544.  Already  he  must  have 
been  reckoned  a  man  of  note,  for  in  the  following 
year,  when  an  epidemic  was  raging  at  Lyon,  he  was 
solemnly  invited  thither  by  the  civic  authorities, 
and  is  said  to  have  rendered  immense  services.  He 
first  fell  upon  his  prophetic  vein  about  the  year 
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1547,  but  in  what  light  he  himself  regarded  his 
pretensions,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  At  anyrate, 
he  commenced  to  write  his  famous  predictions 
(ProphSties)  which  first  appeared  at  Lyon  in  1555. 
These  predictions  were  in  rhymed  quatrains,  divided 
into  centuries,  of  which  there  were  seven ;  the  2d 
ed.,  published  in  1558,  contained  ten.  Astro- 
logy was  then  the  fashion,  and  these  quatrains, 
expressed  generally  in  obscure  and  enigmatical 
terms,  had  a  great  success.  Some,  indeed,  regarded 
the  author  as  a  quack,  but  the  great  majority  as  a 
genuine  seer  or  predicter  of  the  future.  He  was, 
consequently,  much  sought  after  by  all  sorts  of 
people,  high  and  low.  Catherine  de  Mgdicis  invited 
him  to  visit  her  at  Blois,  to  draw  the  horoscope 
of  her  sons,  and  on  his  departure  loaded  him  with 
presents.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Savoy  went  to 
Salon  expressly  to  see  him ;  and  when  Charles  IX. 
became  king,  he  appointed  N.  his  physician-iu- 
ordinary  (1564).  He  died  at  Salon,  2d  July  1566. 
N.'s  predictions  have  been  the  subject  of  an  immense 
amount  of  illustrative  and  controversial  literature. 
He  also  wrote  an  Almanac,  which  served  as  the 
model  of  all  subsequent  ones,  containing  predictions 
^bout  the  weather. — See  Jaiibert's  Vie  de  M.  Nostra- 
■damus,  Apologie  et  Histoire  (Amst.  1656) ;  Astruc's 
Memoirs  pour  Servir  &  VHistoire  de  la  Faculty  de 
-MontpelKer  (Paris,  1767) ;  Apologie  pour  les  Grands 
Jlommes  Soupfonnes  de  Magie  (Paris,  1825)  ;  and 
E.  Bareste's  Nostradamus  (Paris,  1842). 

NO'STRILS,  Diseases  oe  the.  Acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  a  very 
common  and  well-known  affection,  which  has  been 
already  described  under  the  title  of  Catakkh  (q.v.), 
or  Cold  in  the  Head ;  while  the  chronic  form  of 
inflammation  is  described  in  the  article  Ozcena. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  or  Epistaxis  (Gr.  a 
^iropping),  is  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  bleed- 
ing from  a  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced (1)  by  direct  injury,  as  by  a  blow  on  the 
nose,  or  a  scratch  in  the  interior  of  the  nostrils ; 
or  (2)  it  may  be  an  active  hemorrhage,  in  which 
case  it  is  often  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  tension 
and  heat  in  the  nostrils,  pain  in  the  forehead, 
giddiness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  flushing  of  the 
face  (these  symptoms  are,  however,  seldom  all 
present  in  the  same  case,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
now  of  blood  is  preceded  by  no  apparent  disorder) ; 
or  (3)  it  may  be  of  a  passive  character,  and  may  be 
due  either  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  as  in 
malignant  scarlatina,  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers, 
scurvy,  purpura,  &c.,  or  to  obstruction  of  the  circu- 
lation by  disease  of  the  liver  and  heart. 

If  the  hemorrhage  occur  in  a  flushed  plethoric 
subject,  and  is  obviously  of  an  active  character,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  effort  of  nature,  and 
may  be  left  alone  tDl  it  ceases  spontaneously ;  but 
if  it  continues  so  long  as  materially  to  weaken  the 
patient,  or  if  it  be  of  the  passive  character,  or  if  it 
arise  from  injury,  then  means  should  be  taken  to 
stop  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  in  the  sitting  posture  at  an  open 
window,  with  the  head  erect  or  slightly  inclined 
backwards ;  and  amongst  the  simpler  means  to  be 
first  tried,  are  compression  of  the  nostrils  by  the 
fingers,  the  application  of  a  key  or  other  piece  of 
cold  metal  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  occasional 
immersion  of  the  face  or  whole  head  in  cold  water, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  a  drawing-up  of  the 
water  into  the  nostrils;  or  Dr  Negrier's  plan  of 
causing  the  patient,  in  a  standing  position,  suddenly 
to  raise  his  arms  straight  upwards,  and  to  retain 
them  for  a  short  time  in  this  position — a  remedy 
which  he  states  to  have  always  succeeded,  even  in 
very  bad  cases,  when  other  means  had  failed.  Should 
these  means  fail,  recoijrse  must  be  had  to  astringent 
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injections  (for  example,  twenty  grains  of  alum 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water)  thrown  up  the  nostrils 
by  a  syringe,  or  to  astringent  powders  (as  finely- 
powdered  galls,  kino,  matico,  alum,  &c.)  blown  up 
the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  quill  or  other  tube,  or 
snuffed  up  by  the  patient.  As  a  final  resource, 
direct  compression  must  be  applied.  Abemethy 
never  failed  in  stopping  the  bleeding  by  winding  a 
piece  of  moistened  lint  around  a  probe,  so  as  to  form 
a  cylindrical  plug,  passing  this  along  the  floor  of  the 
nose  for  its  entire  length,  then  carefully  withdraw- 
ing the  probe,  and  allowing  the  lint  to  remain  for 
three  or  four  days.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in 
which  it  is  necessary  also  to  plug  the  posterior 
orifices  of  the  nostnls  by  an  operation,  into  the 
details  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 

Polypus,  which  is  an  old  term  employed  to  signify 
any  sort  of  pedunculated  tumour  firmly  adhering 
(literally,  '  by  many  feet ')  to  a  mucous  surface,  is  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  nostrils  ;  its  most  usual 
seat  of  attachment  being  one  of  the  turbinated 
bones.  The  ordinary  kind  iS-  of  the  consistence  of 
jelly,  yellowish,  streaked  vidth  blood-vessels,  and  of 
a  pear-shaped  form.  The  patient  has.  a  constant 
feeling  of  fulness  in  the  nostril  (as  if  he  had  a  cold 
in  the  head) ;  he  cannot  effectually  blow  his  nose  ; 
and  his  voice  is  sometimes  rendered  more  or  less 
thick  and  indistinct.  If  he  force  his  breath  strongly 
through  the  affected  nostril,  and  at  the  same  time 
compress  the  other,  and  close  the  mouth,  the 
polypus  may  generally  be  brought  in  view.  The 
best  treatment  is  to  seize  the  neck  or  pedicle 
with  the  forceps,  and  twist  it  off.  The  consequent 
hemorrhage  may  be  readily  checked  by  the  means 
already  described. 

Foreign  bodies  are  often  inserted  into  the  nostrils 
by  children,  and  become  impacted.  They  may 
usually  be  extracted  by  a  small  scoop  or  a  bent 
probe.  If  they  cannot  be  removed  by  these  means, 
they  must  be  pushed  back  into  the  throat  through 
the  posterior  nares. 

Children  are  occasionally  bom  with  imperforated 
nostrils.  This  congenital  malformation  may,  how- 
ever, usually  be  remedied  by  surgical  assistance. 

NOT  GUILTY  is  the  form  of  verdict  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  and  also  in  some  civil  actions, 
when  the  jury  find  in  favour  of  the  defendant  or 
accused  party.  The  verdict  is  conclusive,  and  the 
accused  cannot,  in  criminal  cases,  be  tried  a  second 
time. 

NOT  PROVEN  is  a  form  of  verdict  used  in 
Scotland  in  criminal  prosecutions  when  the  jury 
thiok  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  charge,  but 
the  evidence  is  not  strong  enough  against  the 
prisoner  to  warrant  a  verdict  of  guUty.  In  such 
a  case,  a  verdict  of  'Not  Proven'  is  substantially  a, 
verdict  of  acquittal.  The  prisoner  cannot  be  tried 
afterwards,  even  though  new  and  conclusive  evidence 
come  to  Ught  after  the  verdict. 

NO'TABLES,  the  name  formerly  given  in  France 
to  persons  of  distinction  and  political  importance. 
As  the  States  General  were  inconvenient  to  the 
despotism  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  of  the  House 
of  Valois  adopted  the  expedient  of  calling  in  their 
stead  Assemblies  of  the  Notables,  the  time  of  calling 
them  and  the  composition  of  them  being  entirely 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  by  which 
also  their  whole  proceedings  were  guided,  so  that 
they  generally  consented  at  once  to  whatever  was 
proposed  to  them.  They  shewed  a  particular  readi- 
ness in  granting  subsidies,  to  which  fliey  themselves, 
as  belonging  to  the  privileged  classes,  were  not  to 
contribute.  An  Assembly  of  Notables,  convened 
m  Pans  by  Richelieu  in  1626,  and  presided  over  by 
Gaston,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  consisted  of  only 
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35  members.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
«ven  this  poor  acknowledgment  of  any  other  mind 
or  wiU  in  the  nation  than  that  of  the  sovereign 
ceased  to  be  made;  but  when  the  state  of  the 
finances  brought  the  monarchy  into  difiaculties  and 
perils,  Louis  XVI.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  minister 
Calonne,  had  recourse  again  to  an  Assembly  of 
Notables,  which  met  22d  February  1787,  and  was 
■dissolved  25th  May.  It  consisted  of  137  members, 
among  whom  were  7  princes  of  the  blood,  9  dukes 
and  peers,  8  marshals,  11  archbishops,  22  nobles,  8 
■councUlora  of  state,  4  masters  of  requests,  37  judges, 
12  deputies  of  the  Pays  d'Etats,  the  civil  lieutenant, 
and  25  persons  belonging  to  the  magistracy  of 
different  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Calonue's  repre- 
sentations of  the  state  of  the  finances  induced  the 
Notables  to  adopt  many  reforms  in  the  matter  of 
taxation ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  assembly  dissolved, 
than  many  of  them  joined  the  parliaments  in 
opposition  to  resolutions  adverse  to  their  private 
interests,  so  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  deter- 
mine upon  assembling  the  States  General.  Necker, 
who  had  meanwhile  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  assembled  the  Notables  again,  6th  November 
1788,  to  consult  them  concerning  the  form  in  which 
■the  States  General  should  be  convened,  and  parti- 
cularly concerning  the  number  of  members  of  the 
"third  estate  and  the  manner  of  voting.  The  Notables 
■declared  against  every  innovation,  and  so  compelled 
■the  court  to  half  measures,  which  helped  to  prepare 
"the  way  for  the  Revolution. 

NO'TARY-PTJBLIC  is  an  officer  of  the  law, 
whose  chief  function  is  to  act  as  a  -witness  of  any 
solemn  or  formaJ.  aat,  and  to  give  a  certificate  of 
-the  same ;  which  certificate,  if  duly  authenticated, 
is  accepted  aU  the  world  over  as  good  e-vidence  of 
the  act  done  in  his  presence,  and  attested  by  him. 
The  services  of  a  N.  are  chiefly  available  where  his 
«videnoe  is  to  be  vised  in  a  foreign  country.  Solici- 
tors are  sometimes  notaries-public,  but  in  England 
there  are  fewer  notaries,  comparatively,  than  in 
Scotland,  where  notarial  acts  and  certmcates  are 
more  largely  used. 

NOTA'TION,  the  method  of  representing  num- 
bers and  quantities  by  marks  or  signs.  The  repre- 
sentation of  numbers  is  known  as  'arithmetical,' 
and  that  of  quantities  as  '  symbolical'  notation. 

I.  Abithmbtioal  Notation. — The  invention  of 
arithmetical  notation  must  have  been  coeval  with 
the  earliest  use  of  -writing,  whether  hieroglyphic  or 
otherwise,  and  inust  have  come  into  \ise  about  the 
time  when  it  was  felt  that  a  mound,  pile  of  stones,  or 
luge  misshapen  piUar,  was  insufficient  as  a  record  of 
^eat  events,  and  required  to  be  supplemented  by  some 
means  which  would  suffice  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
the  requisite  information.  The  moat  natural  method 
Tmdoubtedly  was  to  signify  '  unity '  by  one  stroke, 
thus  :  I ;  '  two '  by  two  strokes,  1 1 ;  '  three '  by  three 
strokes,  1 1 1,  &o. ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  was 
the  method  adopted  by  most  of  those  nations  who 
invented  systems  of  notation  for  themselves.  It  is 
shewn  on  the  earliest  Latin  and  Greek  records, 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  Roman,  Chinese,  and  other 
systems.  We  have  thus  a  convenient  di-vision  of 
the  different  notational  systems  into  the  Tuitural 
and  artifidal  groups,  the  latter  including  the 
systems  of  those  nations  who  adopted  distinct  and 
separate  symbols  for  at  least  each  of  the  nine  digits. 
The  Roman  and  Chinese  systems  are  the  most 
important  of  the  former,  and  the  Hebrew,  later 
Greek,  and  '  decimal '  systems  of  the  latter  group. 

Roman  System. — The  system  adopted  by  the 
Romans  was  most  probably  borrowed  at  first  from 
the  Greeks,  and  was  distinguished  equally  by  its 
-simplicity  and  its  cumbrousness.      The  following 


seems  to  be  the  most  probable  theory  of  its  devel- 
opment. A  simple  series  of  strokes  was  the  basis 
of  the  system ;  but  the  labour  of  -vniting  and  read- 
ing large  numbers  in  this  way  would  soon  suggest 
methods  of  abbreviation.  The  first  and  most  natural 
step  was  the  division  of  the  strokes  into  parcels  of 
tens,  thus,  ^^)^  Qfflffill'  ^  P^'''^  which  produced 
great  facUity  in  the  reading  of  numbers.  The  next 
step  was  to  discard  these  parcels  of  ten  strokes  each, 
retaining  only  the  two  cross  strokes,  thus,  X  >  ^^ 
the  symbol  for  10.  Continuing  the  same  method  as 
larger  numbers  came  to  be  used,  they  invented  a 
second  new  symbol  for  100,  thus,  \2.  (which  was 
at  first  probably  the  cancelling  stroke  for  ten  X  's 
in  the  same  way  as  X  was  originally  the  cancelling 
stroke  for  ten  units);  and  for  the  sake  of  facility 
in  writing,  subsequently  employed  the  letter  C, 
which  resembled  it,  in  its  place.  The  circumstance 
that  C  was  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  centum, 
'a  hundred,'  was  doubtless  an  additional  reason  for 
its  substitution  in  place  of  the  original  symbol  for 
100.  An  extension  of  the  same  process  produced 
M,  the  symbol  for  IQOO,  which  was  also  written 
A>  ri)  and  very  frequently  CIq.  This  symbol 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that 
M  was  the  initiaTletter  of  the  Latin  word  miUe, 
signifying  a  thousand.  The  early  Roman  system 
went  no  higher.  But  though  the  invention  of  these 
three  symbols  had  greatly  facilitated  the  labour  of 
■writing  down  and  reading  off  numbers,  further 
improvements  were  urgently  required.  The  plan  of 
'bisection  of  symbols'  was  now  adopted;  X  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  either  half,  V  or  A  >  ^^^^ 
as  the  symbol  for  5 ;  \^  was  similarly  divided,  P  or 
[_  standing  for  50;  and  |\,  CI,  or  Iq,  was  obtained 
in  the  same  manner,  and  made  the  representative  of 
500.  The  resemblance  of  these  three  new  symbols 
to  the  letters  V,  L,  and  D,  caused  the  substitution 
of  the  latter  as  the  numerical  symbols  for  5,  50,  and 
500.  A  final  improvement  was  the  substitution  of 
IV  for  4  (in  place  of  IIII),  IX  for  9  (in  place  of 
Villi),  XO  for  90  (instead  of  LXXXX),  and  simi- 
larly XL  for  40,  CD  for  400,  CM  for  900,  &c. ;  the 
sm^ler  number,  when  in  front,  being  always  under- 
stood as  subtractive  from  the  larger  one  after  it. 
This  last  improvement  is  the  sole  departure  from 
the  purely  additional  mode  of  expressing  numbers ; 
and  if  the  symbols  for  4,  9,  90,  &c.,  be  considered 
as  single  symbols,  which  they  practicaHy  are,  the 
deviation  may  be  looked  upon  as  merely  one  of 
form.  In  later  times,  the  Roman  notation  was 
extended  by  a  multipUcation  of  the  symbol  for 
1000,  thus  CCIoo  represented  10,000;  CCCIooO 
represented  100,000,  &o. ;  and  the  bisection  of  these 
symbols  gave  them  Iqq  and  IqOO  ^  representa- 
tive of  5000  and  50,000  respectively.  This,  in^ 
probability,  is  the  mode  according  to  which  the 
Roman  system  of  notation  was  constructed.  To 
found  a  system  of  arithmetic  upon  this  notation 
would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible;  and  so 
little  inventive  were  the  Romans,  that  the  attempt 
seems  never  to  have  been  made.  They  performed 
what  few  calculations  they  required  by  the  aid  of 
the  Abacus  (q.  v.). 

Oliinese  System. — This  system  presents  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  former,  but  is,  in  facility 
of  expression,  much  superior  to  it.  Like  the 
Roman,  it  retains  the  primitive  symbols  for  the 
first  three  digits,  and  like  it  also  expresses  the 
last  four  by  prefixing  a  new  symbol  to  the 
symbols  for  the  first  four,  and  the  analogy  is 
continued  up  to '  twenty.'  Erom  this  point  onwards, 
the  Chinese  system  departs  from  the  'additive' 
principle,  as  20,  30,  &c.,  are  represented  not  as  in 
the  Roman  system  by  a  repetition  of  the  symbol  for 
10,  but  by  affixing  to  the  symbol  for  10,  on  its 
807 
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left  side,  tlie  symbols  for  2,  3,  &o.,  as  multiples. 
The  same  method  is  adopted  with  the  mimbers  200, 
300,  &o. ;  and  should  the  mimber  contain  units, 
they  are  annexed  on  the  right-hand  side.  For 
small  numbers  up  to  20,  the  Roman  notation  is 
more  expeditious,  on  account  of  the  greater  simpli- 
city of  its  characters ;  but  for  very  large  numbers, 
the  Chinese  is  scarcely  more  cumbrous  than 
our  own.  Some  numbers  which  are  expressed 
by  the  Chinese  with  14  characters,  rec^iiire  more 
than  100  symbols  when  expressed  in  the  Roman 
notation. 

Previous  to  the  intercourse  of  the  Western  European 
nations  with  China,  their  notation  was  much  more 
cumbrous  than  it  is  at  present ;  but  the  changes 
since  made  have  affected  merely  the  form  of  the 
characters,  without  altering  the  principle  of  the 
system. 

Artificial  Systems. — The  first  of  these,  in  point  of 
date,  is  the  Hebrew;  but  as  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  it  is  very  meagre,  and  as  its  principle  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  in  the  construction  of  their 
improved  system,  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  describe 
the  latter. 

_  Qreek  System. — The  Greeks  at  first  used  a  method 
similar  to  the  Romans,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  appear  to  have  employed  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  to  denote  the  first  24  numbers.  Such  a 
cumbrous  system  was  naturally  distasteful  to  so 
fastidious  a  race,  and  they  hit  upon  the  happy 
expedient  of  dividing  their  alphabet  into  three 
portions — ^using  the  fii'st  to  symbolise  the  9  digits, 
the  second  the  9  tens,  and  the  third  the  9  hundreds. 
But  as  they  possessed  only  24  letters,  they  had  to 
use  three  additional  symbols ;  their  list  of  symbols 
of  notation  then  stood  as  follows  : 


Units. 

Tona. 

HundredH. 

a  represents    1 

1  represents 

.     10 

f  represents    .       100 

/3        .                 2 

X 

. 

20 

0-         ...     200 

V   .        .        .3 

X 

. 

.    80 

T      ...        300 

S       .        .        4 

M' 

. 

40 

»          ...    400 

f    .                 .5 

» 

, 

.    50 

f      ...        500 

s  (introduced)  6 

1 

60 

X         ■        ■        .600 

?   .        .       .7 

0 

. 

.     70 

V     .        ,        .        700 

•g       .        .        8 

ST 

• 

80 

a         ...    800 

florS-  .        .9 

5or/^  (inlrodaced)  90 

?),'A.A(il>trodiioed)  900 

By  these  symbols,  only  numbers  under  1000  could 
be  expressed,  but  by  puttpg  a  mark,  called  iota, 
under  any  symbol,  its  value  was  increased  a  thousand- 
fold, thus  X.  =  1000,  ?  =  20,000;  or  by  subscribing 
the  letter  M,  the  value  of  a  symbol  was  raised  ten- 
thousandfold,  thus,  2  =  80,000.  For  these  two 
marks,  single  and  double  dots  placed  over  the 
symbols  were  afterwards  substituted.  This  improve- 
ment enabled  them  to  express  with  facility  all 
numbers  as  high  as  9,990,000,  a  range  amply  suffi- 
cient for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Further  improve- 
ments were  made  upon  this  system  by  Apollonius, 
who  also  by  making  10,000  the  root  of  the  system, 
and  thus  dividing  the  symbols  into  tetrads,  greatly 
simplified  the  expression  of  very  large  numbers. 
Both  Apollonius  and  Archimedes  had  to  a  certain 
extent  discovered  and  employed  the  principle  of 
giving  to  symbols  values  depending  on  their  position 
and  multiplicative  of  their  real  value,  but  this 
principle  was  applied  to  tetrads  or  periods  of  four 
figures  only,  and  the  multitude  of  symbols  seems  to 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  further  improvement.  Had 
Apollonius,  who  was  the  chief  improver  of  the 
system,  discarded  all  but  the  first  nine  symbols,  and 
applied  the  same  principle  to  the  single  symbols 
which  he  applied  to  the  '  tetrad '  groups,  he  would 
have  anticipated  the  decimal  notation. 


The  Greek  arithmetic,  founded  upon  such  a  system 
of  notation,  was  necessarily  lengthy  and  complicated 
in  its  operations,  each  number  in  the  multiplicand 
forming  with  each  number  in  the  multiplier  a 
separate  product  (not  as  in  our  system,  where  one 
product  blends  with  another  by  the  process  of 
'  carrying '),  though  by  arranging  these  products  in 
separate  columns,  according  as  they  amounted  to 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  &c.,  the  process  was  somewhat 
simplified.  But  when  fractions  formed  part  of  the 
multiplier  and  multiplicand,  the  Greek  arithmetic 
became  almost  unmanageable,  tUl  the  invention  of 
Sexagesimals  (q.  v.)  by  Ptolemy  superseded  it. 
After  Ptolemy's  death,  all  improvement  was 
arrested. 

Decimal  System. — The  decimal  system,  which  was 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East  (see  NtME- 
BALS),  was  first  employed  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
was  from  them  transmitted,  to  the  French  and 
Germans,  through  whom  its  use  was  extended  over 
Europe.  The  modern  arithmetic  was  not  practised 
in  England  till  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  c,  and 
for  a  long  time  after  its  introduction  was  taught 
only  in  the  universities.  The  decimal  system,  pos- 
sessing only  9  symbols — viz.,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 
(called  the  nine  digits) — adopts  the  principle  of 
giving  to  each  symbol  or  '  figure '  two  values, 
one  the  absolute  value,  and  the  other  a,  value 
depending  upon  its  position.  The  numbers  from 
'  one '  to  '  nine '  inclusive  are  expressed  by  the 
nine  digits ;  ten  is  expressed  by  writing  a  cipher- 
er zero  after  1  (10),  thus  throwing  it  into  the  second 
place,  and  giving  it  a  positional  value  ten  times  its 
absolute  value.  Prom  the  principle  that  a  figure  thus 
moved  one  place  to  the  left  is  held  to  be  increased 
in  value  ten  times,  this  method  of  notation  is  called 
decimal  notation  (Lat.  decem,  ten),  and  ten  is  said  to 
be  the  'radix'  of  the  system.  The  numbers  from 
'eleven'  to  'nineteen'  inclusive  are  expressed  by 
taking  the  symbol  10  and  putting  the  digits  from 
'  one '  to  '  nine '  inclusive  in  place  of  the  zero — e.  g., 
twelve  is  written  12,  1  ire  position  signifying  ten 
units,  and  2,  two  additional  units.  On  the  same 
principle,  twenty  is  expressed  by  putting  2  in  the 
second  position  (20),  and  so  on  to  99.  To  express 
a  hundred,  1  is  put  in  the  third  place  (100),  thus 
making  its  value  ten  times  what  it  is  in  the  second 
place,  or  ten  times  ten  units ;  two  hundred  is  similarly 
expressed  by  200,  &c. ;  and  should  a  number  of  tens 
and  units  amounting  to  less  than  a  himdred  exist 
in  the  number,  the  symbols  expressing  them  are 
substituted  for  the  two  zeros.  This  process  can  be 
similarly  continued  without  limit. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  notation, 
which  is  perhaps  simpler  and  clearer.  In  such  a 
number,  e.  g.,  as  333,  instead  of  attributing  different 
values  to  the  figure  3  in  the  different  positions,  we 
may  consider  it  as  symbolising  the  same  number 
throughout,  namely,  three;  but  three  what?  .In  the 
first  place,  it  signifies  three  ones  or  units  (e.  g.,  three 
single  poimds  or  sovereigns) ;  in  the  second  place, 
it  still  signifies  three,  but  now  it  is  three  'tens'  or 
decades  (three  parcels  of  ten  sovereigns  each)  ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  it  still  signifies  three,  but  now 
three  hundreds  (three  parcels  of  a  hundred  each). 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  first  place  to 
the  right  is  called  the  pla£e  of  units,  or  the  units'' 
place  J  the  second,  the  place  of  tens,  and  so  on. 
When  such  a  number  as  6473  is  analysed  on  this 
principle,  it  is  seen  to  mean  6  x  1000  (6  times 
1000)  -H  4  X  100  -I-  7  X  10  -H  3  X  1  ;  and  6004 
becomes  6  x  1000  -f  4  x  1.  In  this  latter  instance 
the  peculiar  importance  of  the  figure  0  is  seen  (see 
NoTHiifG).  FoUowing  out  the  method,  the  general 
formula  for  all  numbers  is  a  X  10"  +  6  X  IC^^  + 
c  X  lO»-2  + -I-  m  X  10'  -f-  ?i  X  10"  -H  ^  X  10 
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+  q,  where  a,  b,  c m,  n,  p,  q,  stand  for  any  of 

the  nine  digits  or  zero. 

The  special  advantages  of  such  a  system,  are 
manifold.  It  enables  us  to  express  small  numbers 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  as  the  smaller  numbers 
are  those  most  commonly  used,  this  is  a  great  point 
in  favour  of  the  system.  It  also  gives  to  computa- 
tion a  unity  which  could  never  under  any  circum- 
stances have  existed  in  the  systems  of  notation 
above  described,  and  the  most  ordinary,  and  at  the 
same  time  effective,  illustration  of  this  is  the  process 
of  '  carrying '  in  multiplication,  whereby  one  product 
is  blended  with  another,  and  much  time  and  trouble 
in  the  subsequent  addition  is  saved.  This  simplifi- 
oation,  however,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  sjrmbol  0,  which,  supplying  the  place  of  an 
absent  digit,  preserves  to  those  figures  on  the  left 
of  it  their  true  positional  value.  Another  advantage 
of  this  system  is  the  ease  with  which  computations 
involving  fractions  are  performed  (see  Feactions, 
Becimal).  The  use  of  the  number  10  as  radix,  is 
universal  in  all  systems  of  notation ;  but  it  has  been 
often  doubted,  and  in  some  respects  with  good 
reason,  whether  it  is  the  number  best  fitted  for 
this  position,  and  many  have  proposed  to  substitute 
12  for  it.  This  question  wiU  be  referred  to  under 
Scales  of  Notation. 

2.  Symbolical  Notation,  the  general  designation 
of  those  symbols  which  are  used  by  mathematicians 
to  express  indefinite  quantities.  The  symbols  are 
generally  taken  from  the  English,  Koman,  and 
Greek  Edphabets,  and  hre  apportioned  as  follows : 
Algebraic  quantities  are  expressed  by  the  English 
alphabet ;  those  which  are  known,  by  the  earlier 

letters  a,b,c, and  those  which  are  unknown,  by 

the  later  ones,  u,  v,  w,  x,  y, In  Trigonometry, 

the  letters  a,  b,  c, denote  measures  of  length, 

and  A,  B,  C are  used  to  express  angles.     In 

Mechanics  and  Astronomy,  the  Greek  letters  are 
generally  used  to  express  angles.  When  different 
sets  of  quantities  are  similarly  related  among  them- 
selves, the  sets  are,  for  convenience,  expressed  by  the 
same  letters ;  and  to  prevent  confusion,  each  set  has 
a  peculiar  mark  attached  to  each  symbol,  thus,  a, 

6,  c denote  one  class ;  a',  b',  c', another 

class ;  a",  b",  c", ....  a  third  class ;  and  so  on ;  or, 
<h'  *!'  'i' °2'  *2'  "a ^°- 

NOTE,  in  Music,  a  character  which  by  the 
degree  it  occupies  on  the  staff  represents  a  sound, 
and  by  its  form  the  period  of  time  or  duration  of 
that  sound.    The  notes  commonly  in  use  in  modem 

music  are  the  semibreve,  o;  minim,  "^j  crotchet, 
f ;  quaver,  j*;  semiquaver,  B;   demisemiquaver,  p; 

and  semi-demisemiquaver,  g.    Taking  the  semibreve 

as  unity,  the  minim  is  \  its  duration,  the  crotchet  \, 
the  quaver  \,  the  semiquaver  ^,  the  demisemi- 
quaver ■^,  and  the  semi-demisemiquaver  ■^.  Notes 
of  greater  length  than  the  semibreve  were  formerly 
in  use — viz.,  the  breve,  twice  the  duration  of  the 
semibreve;  the  long,  four  times;  and  the  large,  eight 
times  the  semibreve.  Of  these  the  breve,  R  or  |o|, 
is  still  sometimes  met  with  in  ecclesiastical  music. — 
The  term  note  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
musical  sound. 

NOTHING,  in  Mathematical  language,  denotes 
the  total  absence  of  quantity  or- number,  as  when 
equals  are  subtracted  from  equals,  but  it  is  often 
employed  (see  Limits)  to  indicate  the  limit  to 
which  a  constantly  decreasing  positive  qxiantity 
approaches.  The  absence  of  number  or  quantity 
could  be  equally  well  signified  by  the  absence  of ! 


any  symbol  whatever,  but  the  presence  of  '  0'  shews 
that  in  its  place  some  number  or  quantity  might,, 
and  under  other  circumstances  would,  exist. 

In  Physics,  the  symbol  '  0 '  is  generally  denomin- 
ated zero,  and  has  a  different  meaning.  Like  the 
former,  it  is  the  starting-point,  from  which  magnitude 
is  reckoned ;  but  whUe  the  starting-point  in  the 
former  case  was  absolute,  in  this  case  it  is  con- 
ventional, and  by  no  means  denotes  the  absence  of 
all  quantity  or  magnitude.  Thus  the  zero-point  of 
the  thermometer  must  not  be  interpreted  to  signify 
that  when  the '  mercury  has  f  aUeu  to  this  point 
atmospheric  heat  has  totally  vanished,  but  must  be 
understood  as  a  mere  conventional  starting-point 
for  graduation,  chosen  for  convenience,  and  not  even 
necessarily  .representing  any  fixed  natural  degree  of 
temperature. 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT,  is  the  formal  notice  given 
by  a  landlord  to  a  tenant,  or  by  a  tenant  to  a 
landlord,  that  the  tenant  ought  or  intends  to  quit 
at  a  future  day  named.  See  Landlobd  ani> 
Tenant. 

NO' TO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Syracuse,  and  16  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  3  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  was  a  place  of  great  strength  under  the 
Saracens,  and  held  out  against  the  invading  North- 
men longer  than  any  other  town  of  Sicily.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  town,  contains  rich  churches, 
beautiful  palaces,  and  broad  and  straight  streets. 
Its  academy  has  a  Kbrary  attached,  and  a  collection 
of  antiquities.  A  good  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  the  other  produce  of  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  10,950.  N.  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1693,  and  rebuilt  about  4^  miles  from  its  former  site. 

NOTRE  DAME,  i.  e..  Our  Lady;  the  old  French 
appellation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  therefore  the 
name  of  a  number  of  churches  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  different  parts  of  Prance,  and 
particularly  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Paris.     \ 

NO'TTINGHAM,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  England,  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  county  in  itself,  on  the  Leen  at  its 
junction  with  the  Trent,  130  miles  north-north-west 
of  London.  It  is  built  principally  on  the  slope  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence,  and  in  an  archi- 
tectural sense  it  has  within  recent  years  been  much 
improved.  The  market-place  is  5^  acres  in  extent, 
and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  buildings.  The  Trent, 
which  passes  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  and  is. 
here  about  200  feet  wide,  is  crossed  by  railway 
bridges,  and  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  19  arches.  The 
exchange,  the  town  and  county  halls,  the  House 
of  Correction,  St  Mary's  Church,  and  the  Koman 
Catholic  Chapel  are  edifices  worthy  of  special 
mention.  The  Pree  Grammar  School,  with  an 
income  from  endowment  of  about  £1000  a  year,  was 
founded  in  1513,  and  had  about  100  scholars  in  1863. 
There  are  numerous  hospitals  for  the  poor  and  infirm. 
Of  the  manufactures,  which  are  various  and  import- 
ant, the  principal  are  bobbin-net  and  lace,  and  cotton 
and  sUk  hosiery.  Cotton,  silk,  and  flax  mills, 
machine-shops,  bleaching-works,  and  wire,  iron, 
and  brass  works  are  in  operation.  N.,  which  sends 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  station 
on  the  Derby  and  Lincoln  Railway.  Pop.  (1861) 
74,693. 

The  original  castle  of  N.  was  bmlt  by  William  the 
Conqueror ;  it  was  dismantled  during  the  Protec- 
torate, and  replaced  by  the  present  edifice — a  castle 
only  in  name. 

NOTTINGHAM,  an  inland  county  of  England, 
between  Lincolnshire  on  the  east,  and  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  on  the  west.  Area,,  526,076  acres  ; 
pop.  293,867.     It  is  50  mUes  in  length  from  north 
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to  soatlt,  and  20  miles  in  average  breadth.  The 
meridian  ■  of  1°  west  falls  along  the  middle  of  the 
county,  and  may  be  said  to  divide  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  of  which  the  eastern,  comprising 
the  vale  of  the  Trent,  is  level,  and  the  western  is 
occupied  by  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  In  the  south 
of  the  county  are  the  wolds,  consisting  of  upland 
moors  and  pasture-lands,  broken  up  by  many  fertile 
hollows.  In  the  west  are  the  remains  of  the 
royal  forest  of  Sherwood,  famous  as  the  chief  haunt 
of  Eobin  Hood.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Trent, 
and  its  tributaries  the  Erewash,  Mann,  and  Idle. 
The  Nottingham  and  Grantham  Canal  in  the  south 
connects  the  Trent  with  the  Witham,  and  these 
two  rivers  are  also  connected  by  the  Fosse  Dyke 
Canal,  which,  running  north-west  from  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  joins  the  Trent  on  the  north-eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  county.  By  the  rivers,  canals,  and  the 
North  Midland,  Sheffield  and  Lincoln,  and  Great 
Northern  EaUways,  there  is  direct  communication 
in  every  direction.  The  climate,  especially  in  the 
east,  is  remarkably  dry.  The  soU  is  various ;  and, 
with  regard  to  productiveness,  the  land  is  not  above 
mediocrity.  The  usual  crops  are  raised ;  there  are 
many  hop-plantations,  and  much  land  is  laid  out 
in  market-gardens.  B}ctensive  tracts  have  been 
planted  within  recent  years.  Pour  members  of 
parliament  are  returned  for  the  county. 

NOTJ'KHA,  a  town  of  Kussia,  in  Trans-Caucasia, 
is  buUt  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasus 
Mountains,  80  miles  south-west  of  Derbend,  in  lat. 
41°  12'  N,  long.  47°  13'  B.  Pop.  21,113,  consisting 
of  native  Tartars  belonging  to  the  Mohammedan 
creed,  of  Armenians,  and  a  few  Kussians,  chiefly 
officials.  Breeding  the  sUk-worm  is  the  staple 
branch  of  industry.  The  native  breed  of  silk- 
worms is  somewhat  coarse,  and  is  now  being 
supplanted  by  the  Italian  breed. 

NOUN  (Lat.  nomen,  a  name),  in  Grammar,  is  the 
term  apphedto  that  class  of  words  that  'name'  or 
designate  the  persons  and  things  spoken  about.  In  a 
wide  sense,  such  words  as  rich,  tall,  are  nouns,  as  well 
as  John,  man,  tree ;  for  they  are  names  applicable 
to  all  objects  possessing  these  attributes.  But  as 
words  like  John,  man,  tree,  suffice  of  themselves  to 
mark  out  or  designate  an  object  or  a  definite  class 
of  objects,  whUe  words  expressive  of  a  single  attri- 
bute, like  rich,  tall,  can  be  used  only  in  conjunction 
with  such  a  word  as  man  or  tree,  the  one  class 
are  called  Adjective  Noufls,  or  simply  Adjectives 
(q.  v.),  while  the  other  are  called  Substantive 
Nouns,  or  simply  Substantives  or  Nouns.  Nouns 
or  Names,  in  tffis  narrower  sense,  may  be  divided 
into  classes  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the 
ground  we  take  for  our  division.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinctions commonly  made  by  grammarians  is  into 
Proper  Nouns  and  Common  Noims.  A  proper  noun 
is  usually  defined  to  be  '  the  name  of  any  individual 
person,  or]place,'  as  John,  London ;  while  a  common 
noun  is  appHoable  to  every  individual  of  a  class  of 
objects,  as  prince,  (My.  But  this  definition  faOs  to 
point  out  the  real  difference ;  for  there  are  several 
Londons,  and  there  are  more  Johns  than  princes ; 
other  things  also  have  proper  names,  besides  persons 
and  places,  as  ships  (the  Minotaur),  and  bells  (Big 
Ben).  Providence,  again,  although  applicable  to 
only  One  Being  in  the  universe,  is  not  a  proper 
noun.  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  difference  ?  In  order 
to  answer  this  question,  we  must  advert  to  an 
important  distinction  made  by  logicians  with  regard 
to  the  import  of  names.  A  word  is  said  to  denote 
aU  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applicable  as  a  name  ; 
thus,  the  word  man  is  a  name  for  all  the  objects 
known  individually  as  James,  John,  Adam,  Csesar, 
&c.,  and  therefore  denotes  the  whole  human  race  ; 
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but  while  thus  denoting  or  naming  them,  it  also 
implies  something  concerning  them ;  in  the  language 
of  logic,  it  connotes  that  they  possess  certain  attri- 
butes, namely  (1)  a  certain  corporeal  form,  known 
as  the  human  form  ;  (2)  animal  life  j  (3)  rationality. 
All  this,  at  least,  is  included  in  the  meaning  or  con- 
notation of  the  word  '  man.'  Now,  if  we  consider 
any  noun  of  the  class  called  common,  we  find  that 
while  it  denotes,  or  names,  or  points  out  a  certain 
object,  or  class  of  objects,  it  also  conveys  or  implies 
some  qualities  or  facts  concerning  them;  in  other 
words,  all  such  names  are  connotative,  or  have  a 
meaning.  Not  so  with  proper  nouns.  To  say  that 
a  man  is  called  John  Butler,  informs  us  of  no  quality 
he  possesses,  or  of  any  fact  except  that  such  is_  his 
name.  The  name  itself  conveys  no  meaning ;  it  is 
non-connotative.  And  this  is  what  really  constitutes 
a  proper  name;  it  is  affixed  to  an  object,  not  to 
convey  any  fact  concerning  it,  but  merely  to  enable 
you  to  speak  about  it.  Proper  names,  indeed,  are 
often  given  at  first  on  account  of  the  object  pos- 
sessing certain  attributes ;  but  once  given,  they  do 
not  continue  to  donnote  those  attributes.  The  first 
John  Baker  was  probably  so  called  because  he 
exercised  the  trade  of  baking;  but  his  ceasing  to 
bake  would  not  have  made  him  lose  the  name; 
and  his  descendants  were  called  Baker,  regardless 
of  their  occupation. 

Proper  names  are  thus  meaningless  marhs,  to  dis- 
tinguish one  individual  from  another ;  and  the  A, 
B,  U,  &o.,  which  a  geometrician  affixes  to  the  several 
angles  of  a  figure,  are  as  much  proper  names  as 
Tom,  Lawrie,  &c.,  applied  to  the  individual  bells 
of  a  chime.  The  proper  contrast,  then,  to  a  Proper 
Noun  is  not  a  Common  Noun — meaning  by  that  a 
name  common  to  a  class  of  objects — but  a  Significant 
Noun. 

Of  Significant  Noims,  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  General  or  Class  Names ;  that  is,  they  can  be 
appHed  to  any  individual  of  a  class  of  objects, 
implying  that  all  these  individuals  have  certain 
attributes  in  common — as  quadruped,  booh  The 
quadruped  spoken  of  may  perhaps  be  a  horse,  and 
here  we  have  another  class-name,  applicable  to  the 
same  object,  but  of  less  generality  than  '  quadruped.' 
Animal,  again,  is  more  genersd  than  quadruped, 
being  apphcable  to  a  far  wider  class.  But  it  is 
important  to  observe,  that  as  the  nimiber  of  objects 
that  the  terms  are  applied  to,  or  denote,  increases, 
the  number  of  attributes  they  imply — in  other 
words,  the  amount  of  their  meaning---diminishes. 
To  call  an  object  an  '  animal,'  merely  implies  that 
it  is  organised  and  is  alive  (with  that  kind  of  life 
called  animal  life) ;  to  call  it  a  '  quadruped,'  implies 
all  this  and  a  number  of  attributes  in  addition ;  and 
to  call  it  a  '  horse,'  implies  a  still  further  addition. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  words  that  the  term  Common 
Nouns  is  properly  applicable ;  and  the  contrast  to 
them  is  not  Proper  Nouns,  but  what  might  be 
called  Singular  Nouns,  such  as  '  God,'  '  providence,' 
'  universe. 

Collective  Names  are  such  as  regiment,  fleet,  senate, 
shoal.  They  form  a  subdivision  of  Class  Names  or 
Common  Nouns  ;  for  regiment  is  applicable  to  all 
collections  of  men  organised  in  a  particular  way. 

Names  of  Materials  are  such  as  iron,water,  sugar, 
wheat.  These  two  classes  appear  in  many  cases 
to  merge  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  objects  named 
consist  of  an  aggregation  ;  but  in  coUeotive  names, 
the  parts  forming  the  coUeotion  are  thought  of  as 
individual  objects ;  as  the  soldiers  of  a  regiment, 
the  fishes  composing  a  shoal.  Substances,  again, 
Uke  iron,  gold,  water,  are  not  made  up  of  definite 
individual  parts  (at  least  to  our  senses) ;  and  in 
such  as  wheat,  sand,  the  name  of  the  individual 
visible    part'  {grain   of  wJieat,   grain  of  sand)   is 
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derived  from  the  name  of  the  mass,  shewing  that 
the  idea  of  the  individual  is  swallowed  up  in  that 
of  the  mass. 

A  convenient  term  for  names  of  materials  or 
substances  is  that  used  J)y  German  grammarians 
— Stuff-nouns.  Sometimes  the  same  word  is  used 
as  a  stuff-noun,  and  also  as  a  class-noun.  Thus : 
'The  cow  eats  grass'  (stuff-noun);  'The  botanist 
studies  the  grasses,  and  has  found  a  new  grass' 
<olass-noun) ;  '  They  had/sA  (stuff-noun)  for  dinner, 
and  consumed  four  Isxge Jishes'  (class-noun). 

Names  of  materials  are  not,  like  collective  nouns, 
a  subdivision  of  common  nouns ;  they  belong  to  the 
contrasted  class  of  singular  nouns ;  and,  when  the 
substance  is  simple  or  invariable  in  composition, 
cannot  be  used  in  the  plural ;  as  gold,  water,  beef. 

Abstract  Nouns.— In  the  expression  'hard  steel,' 
or  '  the  steel  is  hard,'  the  word  liard  implies  a  cer- 
tain quality  or  attribute  as  belonging  to  the  steel. 
This  quality  has  no  existence  apart  from  steel  or 
some  other  substance ;  but  I  can  withdraw  (ahstrad) 
my  thoughts  from  the  steel  in  other  respects,  and 
"thank  of  this  quality  as  if  it  had  an  independent 
existence.  The  name  of  this  imaginary  existence 
or  abstraction  is  hardness.  All  words  expressive 
of  the  qualities,  actions,  or  states  of  objects,  have 
abstract  nouns  corresponding  to  them ;  as  hrave — 
bravery  ;  strike — stroke  ;  well — healtli.  In  opposition 
to  abstract  nouns,  all  others  are  concrete  nouns — 
that  is,  the  attributes  implied  in  them  are  considered 
as  embodied  in  {concrete,  Lat.  growing  together)  the 
actual  existences  named. 

NOTJREDDIN-MAHMUD,  Malek-al- 
Adel,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  time, 
and  the  scourge  of  the  Christians  who  had  settled 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  was  born  at  Damascus,  2Ist 
February  1116.  His  father,  Omad-ed-din  Zengui, 
originally  governor  of  Mosul  and  Diarbekir  on 
behalf  of  the  Seljuk  sultans,  had  established  his 
independence,  and  extended  his  authority  over 
Northern  Syria,  including  Hems,  Edessa,  Hamab, 
and  Aleppo.  N.  succeeded' him  in  1145,  and  the 
better  to  carry  out  his  ambitious  designs,  changed 
the  seat  of  government  from  Mosul  to  Aleppo. 
Count  Joscelin  of  Edessa,  thinking  the  accession 
of  a  young  and  inexperienced  sovereign  afforded 
him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  regaining  his  terri- 
tories, made  an  inroad  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
but  was  signaily  discomfited  under  the  walls  ot 
Udessa,  his  army,  with  the  exception  of  10,000  men, 
being  completely  annihilated.  The  report  of  N.'s 
success  being  conveyed  to  Western  Europe,  gave 
rise  to  the  second  Crusade.  The  Crusaders  were, 
however,  foiled  by  N.  before  Damascus,  and  being 
defeated  in  a  number  of  partial  conflicts,  abandoned 
their  enterprise  in  despair.  N.  next  conquered 
Tripolis  and  Antioch,  the  prince  of  the  latter  terri- 
tory being  defeated  and  slain  in  a  bloody  conflict 
near  Eugia  (29th  June  1149),  and  before  1151  all 
the  Christian  strongholds  in  Syria  were  in  his 
possession.  He  next  cast  his  eyes  !on  Egypt,  which 
■was  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  anarchy  under 
the  feeble  sway  of  the  now  effeminate  Patimites, 
and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he  took  possession 
of  Damascus  (which  till  this  time  had  been  ruled 
by  an  independent  Seljuk  prince)  in  1156;  but  a 
terrible  earthquake  which  at  this  time  devastated 
Syria,  levelling  large  portions  of  Antioch,  TripoUs, 
Hamah,  Hems,  and  other  towns,  put  a  stop  to  his 
scheme  for  the  present,  and  compelled  him  to  devote 
all  his  energies  to  the  removal  of  the  traces  of  this 
destructive  visitation.  An  illness  which  prostrated 
him  in  1159,  enabled  the  Christians  to  recover  some 
of  their  lost  territories,  and  N.,  in  attempting  their 
re-subjugation,  was  totally  defeated  near  the  Lake 
of  Gennesareth  by  Baldwin  III.,  king  of  Jerusalem ; 


but  undismayed  by  this  reverse,  he  resumed  the 
offensive,  defeated  the  Christian  princes  of  Tripolia 
and  Antioeh,  making  prisoners  of  both,  and  again 
invaded  Palestine.  Meanwhile,  he  had  obtamed 
the  sanction  of  the  calif  of  Bagdad  to  his  projects 
concerning  Egypt,  and  the  true  believers  flocking 
to  his  standard  from  aU  quarters,  .a  large  army 
was  soon  raised,  which,  under  his  lieutenant 
Shirkoh,  speedily  overran  Egypt.  Shirkoh  dying 
soon  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  cele-  ' 
brated  Salah-ed-din  (q.  v.),  who  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  co^mtry.  N.,  becoming  jealous  of 
his  able  young  lieutenant,  was  preparineto  march 
into  Egypt  in  person,  when  he  died  at  Damascus, 
15th  May  1174.  N.  is  one  of  the  great  heroes  of 
Moslem  history.  Brought  up  among  warriors  who 
were  sworn  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  cause  of 
the  Prophet,  he  retained  in  his  exalted  station  all 
the  austere  simplicity  of  the  first  califs.  He  was 
noff,  like  the  majority  of  his  co-rehgionists,  a 
mere  conqueror,  but  zealously  promoted  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  literature,  and 
established  a  strict  administration  of  justice 
throughout  his  extensive  dominions.  He  was 
revered  by  his  subjects,  both  Moslem  and  Chris- 
tian, for  his  moderation  and  clemency,  and  even 
his  most  bitter  enemies  among  the  Christian 
princes  extoUed  his  chivalrous  heroism  and  good 
faith.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
faculty  of  impressing  his  own  fiery  zeal  for  the 
supremacy  of  Islam  upon  his  subjects,  and  their 
descendants  at  8  the  present  day  have  faithfully' 
preserved  both  his  name  and  principles. 

NO'VA  SCO'TIA,  a  province  of  British  North 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  N.-W.  by  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Bay  of  !Fundy,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Straits  of  Northumberland  and  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  consists  of  two; portions,  N.  S.  proper,  a 
large  peninsula  connected  with  New  Brunswick 
by  an  isthmus  about  13  miles  in  width,  and  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  (q.  v.).  The  peninsula, 
about  280  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  100 
miles  broad,  extends  in  an  east-north-east  and  west- 
south-west  direction.  Cape  Breton  lies  north-east 
of  N.  S.  proper,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
strait,  called  the  Gut  of  Canso,  16  miles  long,  and 
from  half  a  mile  to  2  miles  wide.  Sable  Island, 
which  is  25  miles  in  length  by  IJ  in  breadth,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  dangerous,  widely-extended  sand- 
bank, is  situated  about  90  miles  from  the  nearest 
coast  of  N.  S.,  in  lat.  44°  N.,  and  long.  60°  W.  It  is 
formed  of  sand-hiUs  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  some  of 
them  being  about  80  feet  in  height.  The  island  is 
covered  with  wild  grasses,  which  support  herds  of 
wild  horses,  known  as  Sable  Island  ponies.  It  is  in 
the  track  of  vessels  trading  between  America  and 
Britain,  and  owing  to  the  number  of  wrecks  that 
take  place  on  its  shores,  a  superintendent  and 
several  men  are  stationed  here  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  and  aiding  shipwrecked  mariners.  The 
area  of  the  province  is  18,600  square  miles;  pop. 
(1861)  330,857.  The  ooast-Hne  is  about  1000 
miles  in  length,  and  the  shores,  which  are  much 
indented,  abound  in  excellent  bays  and  harbours,  of 
which  the  chief  are  Chedabuoto  Bay,  Halifax 
Harbour,  St  Margaret's,  Mahon,  and  St  Mary's 
Bays,  Annapolis,  Mines,  and  Chignecto  Basins,  and 
Pictou  Harbour.  There  are  numerous  rivers,  but 
few  of  them  are  over  50  miles  in  length ;  the  most 
important  are  the  Avon,  the  Annapolis,  and  the 
Shubenacadie.  N.  S.  contains  about  400  lakes,  of 
which  the  Bras  d'Or,  in  Cape  Breton,  covers  an  area 
of  500  square  mUes,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  island.  Stretching  along  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  and  extending  inland  from  it  for  about  20 
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miles,  is  a  range  of  highlands,  and  about  60  miles 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the  Cobequid  Moun- 
tains, 1100  feet  in  hei^t ;  which  traverse  the  penin- 
sula from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Straits  of  Canso. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing 
all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates ;  and,  especially 
in  the  north,  the  uplands  also  -are  fertile.  The 
chmate  is  remarkably  healthy,  its  rigour  being 
modified  by  the  insular  character  of  the  province, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  is  42-09°  at  Pictou,  and 
43-6  at  Windsor.  The  extreme  limits  of  the  thermo- 
meter may  be  stated  at  -  15°  Fahr.  in  winter,  and  95° 
in  the  shade  in  summer.  The  province  abounds  in 
mineral  riches,  including  gold,  coal,  and  iron.  No 
official  statement  of  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained 
in  any  given  time  has  been  published,  but  it  is  now 
notorious  that  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal 
are  locked  up  in  the  geological  strata  of  the  island, 
chiefly  in  bands  of  quartz.  Gold  was  first  discovered 
in  the  colony  in  March  1861,  on  Tangier  Eiver,  about 
40  nules  east  of  Halifax.  The  chief  diggings  are 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  gold  has  been  found 
in  nearly  100  different  localities.  An  act  of  the 
legislature  regulating  the  disposal  of  claims  and  the 
collection  of  revenue  from  the  gold-flelds  was  passed 
in  March  1862.  In  1860,  213,400  tons  of  coal  were 
raised  from  certain  specified  mines  of  the  province, 
while  large  quantities  were  also  raised  in  other 
locahties.  In  1851,  the  quantity  of  iron  smelted 
was  400  tons;  in  1861,  1200  tons.  Of  the  entire 
area  of  the  colony,  10,000,000  acres  are  considered 
good  land,  and  of  these  1,028,032  acres  were  under, 
cultivation.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  area  are 
comprised  in  the  peninsula  of  N.  S.,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products  in  1861  were  hay,  wheat, 
barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  rye,  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
and  turnips.  The  waters  aroimd  the  colony  abound 
in  fish,  as  mackerel,  shad,  herring,  salmon,  &c., 
and  the  fisheries  are  pursued  with  ardour  and 
with  ever-increasing  success.  In  1860,  900  vessels, 
8816  boats,  and  14,322  men  were  employed  in  the 
fisheries,  and  the  value  of  the  fish  exported  in  that 
year  was  2,072,081  dollars.  In  1861,  the  imports 
amounted  to  7,613,227  dollars,  the  exports  to 
5,774,334  dollars,  receipts  892,324,  expenditure 
1,017,502.  There  are  in  the  colony  1150  miles  of 
telegraph,  and  94  miles  of  railway.  It  is  provided 
with  10  colleges  and  academies,  and  1123  grammar, 
normal,  and  other  schools. 

N.  S.  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  and  '  dis- 
covered '  by  the  Cabots  in  1497.  Its  first  colonists 
were  a  number  of  Frenchmen,  who  established  them- 
selves here  in  1604,  but  were  afterwards  expelled 
by  settlers  from  Virginia,  who  claimed  the  country 
by  right  of  discovery.  Under  the  French  settlers 
it  bore  the  name  of  Acadia  (Acadie) ;  but  its  name 
was  changed  for  its  present  one  in  1621,  when  a 
grant  of  the  peninsula  was  obtained  from  James  I. 
by  Sir  William  Alexander,  whose  intention  was  to 
colonise  the  whole  country.  Having  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  locahties  they  had  fixed  upon  as 
suitable  for  settlement  were  already  occupied,  the 
colonists  returned  to  the  mother-country.  In  1654, 
the  French,  who  had  regained  a  footing  in  the 
colony,  were  subdued  by  a  force  sent  out  by  Crom- 
well. By  the  treaty  of  Breda,  the  country  was  ceded 
to  the  French  in  1667,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
English  in  1713.  After  the  middle  of  the  18th  c, 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  colony.  Settlers  were  sent  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  government.  The  French,  who  had 
joined  the  Indians  in  hostilities  against  the  English, 
were  either  expelled  or  completely  mastered,  and 
Cape  Breton,  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  been 
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disunited  from  N.  S.,  was  re-united  to  it  under  the 
same  provincial  government  in  1819.  The  province 
is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  9  members,  a  legislative 
council  of  21  members  appointed  by  the  crown; 
and  a  House  of  Assembly,  consisting  of  55  members 
elected  quadrennially  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties — ^which  are  18  in  number — and  of  the 
cities,  the  chief  of  which  are  Halifax,  Annapolis, 
Liverpool,  Pictou,  and  Windsor. 

NO'VA  ZE'MBLA  (Russ.  Nowaja  Zemlja,  'New 
Land'),  the  name  given  to  a  chain  of  islands  lying 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  (lat.  between  70°  30'  and  76° 
30'  N.,  and  long,  between  52°  and  66°  E.),  and 
included  within  the  government  of  Archangel. 
Length  of  the  chain,  470  miles;  average  breadth,  56 
nules.  The  most  southern  island  is  specially  called 
Nova  Zembla ;  of  the  others,  the  principal  are 
Matthew's  Land  and  Liitke's  Land.  They  were 
discovered  in  1553,  and  are  wild,  rocky,  and  desolate 
— the  vegetation  being  chiefly  moss,  lichens,  and  a 
few  shrubs.  The  highest  point  in  the  chain  is  3475 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mean  temperature 
in  summer,  at  the  southern  extremity,  35'51° ;  in 
winter,  3-21°.  N.  Z.  has  no  permanent  inhabitants, 
but  as  the  coasts  swarm  with  whales  and  walruses, 
and  the  interior  with  bears,  reindeers,  and  foxes, 
they  are  periodically  frequented  by  fishermen  and 
hunters. 

NOVALIS.    See  Hardbnberg. 

NOVA'KA,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  and  capital 
of  province  of  same  name,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
district  about  60  miles  east-north-east  of  Turin. 
Pop.  aboiit  20,000.  It  commands  fine  Alpine  views 
from  its  ancient  dismantled  fortifications,  and 
contains  several  notable  churches,  especially  the 
cathedral,  with  its  fine  frescoes  and  sciilptures,  and 
grand  high-altar.  On  the  23d  of  March  1849,  N. 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the 
Sardinian  forces  and  an  Austrian  army  commanded 
by  Eadetzky,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Italians,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  abdication 
of  Charles  Albert  in  favour  of  his  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

NOVA'TIAN,  a  priest  of  the  Eoman  Church  in 
the  3d  c,  and  the  leader  of  a  sect  called  after  his 
name.  The  place  and  time  of  his  birth  are  not 
known  with  certainty.  N.  had  been  a  stoic  philo- 
sopher, but  after  his  arrival  in  Eome  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  being  seized  with  sudden  illness 
while  stfll  a  catechumen,  received  what  was  called 
clinical  baptism ;  that  is,  baptism  administered  on  a 
sick-bed,  and  without  the  solemn  ceremonial.  Such 
baptism  was,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  an  impedi- 
ment to  holy  orders.  Notwithstanding  this  irregular 
baptism,  N.  was  promoted  to  orders  by  Fabian  the 
Eoman  bishop ;  and  soon  afterwards  shewed  his 
weakness  by  flying  during  a  persecution.  At  this 
time  a  controversy  arose  about  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  lapsed;  that  is,  those  who  fell  away  in 
persecution.  N.  at  first  inclined  to  the  railder  side, 
but  on  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  the  Roman 
bishopric  to  which  N.  had  aspired,  and  on  Cornelius 
taking  the  indulgent  course  towards  the  lapsed,  N., 
together  with  Novatus  and  some  other  discontented 
priests  of  Carthage,  opposed  his  authority,  and 
eventually  N.  was  chosen  by  a  small  party,  and 
actually  ordained  bishop,  in  opposition  to  Cornelius. 
The  party  who  espoiised  his  cause  was  called  by  his 
name.  They  were  confined  mainly,  ia  the  first 
instance,  to  Eome  and  to  Carthage,  where  a  kindred 
conflict  had  arisen.  They  held  that  in  the  grievous 
crime  of  idolatry  through  fear  of  persecution,  the 
church  had  no  power  to  absolve  the  penitent ;  and 
therefore,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
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excluded  suoli  sinners  from  all  hope  of  teaven,  yet 
they  denied  the  lawfulnesa  of  re-admitting  them  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  This  doctrine  they 
extended  at  a  later  period  to  all  grievous  sins,  of 
whatever  character.  N.  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
the  first  antipope.  Tlie  churches  throughout  Italy, 
Africa,  and  the  East  adhered  to  Cornelius ;  but  the 
N.  party  set  up  bishops  and  established  churches 
not  only  at  Carthage,  but  at  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Nioomedia,  Phrygia,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  else- 
where. They  claimed  for  themselves  a  character  of 
especial  purity,  and  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Cathari  (Puritans).  The  time  and  manner  of  the 
death  of  N.  is  uncertain.  According  to  Socrates 
{Hist.  Mcciv.  28;  v.  21;  vii.  5,  12,  25),  he  died  a 
martjrr  in  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  but  this  is 
improbable.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
and  the  work  recently  discovered  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  and  pubUshed  by  Mr 
Miller  at  Oxford  in  1851,  under  the  title  of  Origenis 
PhUosophumena,  is  by  some  ascribed  to  him.  His 
sect  survived  long  after  his  death.  An  unsuccessful 
effort  was  made  m  the  council  of  Nice  to  re-unite 
them  to  the  church ;  and  traces  of  them  are  still 
discoverable  in  the  end  of  the  6th  century. 

NOVELLA.    See  Justinian. 

NOVELS.  The  novel  and  the  so-called  romance, 
inasmuch  as  they  constantly  merge  in  one  another, 
and  are  only  superficially  distinguished  by  the 
preponderance  in  the  one  of  ordinary  and  fami- 
liar incidents,  in  the  other  of  incident  more  or  less 
remote  and  marvellous,  may  conveniently  be  included 
here  under  the  common  definition  of  prose  narrative 
fiction.  Between  the  legendary  epic,  the  drama 
into  which  porisona  of  its  available  material 
from  fluent  become  crystallised,  and  the  wider 
prose  fiction  or  novel,  into  which  this  again 
expands  itself,  there  are  obvious  afiinities,  the  dis- 
tinctions being  rather  of  form  than  of  essence.  It 
is  of  the  later  development,  the  novel,  that  we 
purpose  to  give  here  a  Jiistorical  sketch,  omitting, 
however,  any  consideration  of  the  remoter  and  but 
slightly  known  specimens  produced  in  Hindustan 
and  China. 

1.  Ancient  Classical  Prose  Fiction. — The  earliest 
Greek  compositions  of  a  fictitious  character,  of  which 
we  possess  any  knowledge,  are  the  Mile&iaca,  or 
Milesian  Tales,  said  to  have  ■  been  written  chiefiy 
by  one  Aristides.  The  Milesians  were  a  colony 
of  Ionic  Greeks  who  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  494  B.  c. 
They  were  a  voluptuous,  brilliant,  and  inventive 
race,  and  are  supposed  to  have  caught  from 
their  eastern  masters,  whom  they  somewhat  resem- 
bled, a  liking  for  that  particularly  oriental  species 
of  literature — the  imaginary  story  or  narrative. 
None  of  the  Milesian  Tales  are  extant,  either  in 
the  original  Greek  or  in  the  Latin  version  made 
by  Sisenna,  the  Koman  historian;  about  the  time 
of  Marius  and  SuUa;  but  we  have  some  forty 
stories  by  Parthenius  Nicseas,  which  are  considered 
to  be  to  a  certain  extent  adaptations  from  them. 
The  collection  of  Parthenius  is  entitled  Peri  Eroti- 
Icon  Pathematon,  and-  is  dedicated  to  Cornehus 
Gallus,  the  Latin  poet,  and  the  Contemporary  and 
friend  of  Virgil.  If  we  may  judge  from  this  later 
set  of  fictions,  which  are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  description  of  all  sorts  of  seduction,  of  criminal 
and  incestuous  passions,  and  of  deplorable  termi- 
nations to  wretched  lives,  we  have  little  cause, 
either  morally  or  sesthetically,  to  regret  the  loss  of 
their  more  famous  prototypes.  In  Greece  Proper, 
nothing  was  done,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  way  of 
novel  or  romance,  until  after  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  has  been  conjectured,  not  improbably, 


that  his  Eastern  conquests  had  a  potent  effect  in 
giving  this  new  bent  to  the  fancy  of  his  country- 
men. Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  wrote  a 
history  of  fictitious  love-adventures,  and  is  thus, 
perhaps,  to  be  considered  the  first  European  Greek 
novelist,  and  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  Erotihoi, 
who  reach  down  to  the  13th  c.  after  Christ.  .Not 
long  after  came  Antonius  Diogenes,  whose  romance, 
in  24  books,  entitled  Ta  hyper  Thoulen  Apisia  (Of 
the  Incredible  Things  beyond  Thule),  was  founded 
on  the  wanderings,  adventures,  and  loves  of  Dinias 
and  Dercyllis.  ift  appears  to  have  been  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  was  at  least  useful  as  a  store-house, 
whence  later  ^vriters,  such  as  Achilles  Tatius, 
derived  materials  for  their  more  artistic  fictions. 
The  work  has  not  been  preserved,  but  Photius 
gives  an  outline  of  its  contents  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Cod. 

A  long  interval,  embracing,  indeed,  several  cen- 
turies, now  elapses  before  we  come  upon  another 
Greek  novelist  or  romancist.  Be  the  cause  of 
this  what  it  may,  the  ever-increasing  luxury  and 
depravity  of  the  pagan  imperial  world,  combined 
to  develop  and  intensify  that  morbid  craving  for 
horrible,  magical,  and  supernatural  incidents,  which 
in  general  fUl  the  pages  of  the  romancists  of  the 
empire.  The  first  names  that  occur  in  the  new 
series  are  Lucius  of  Patra  (Patrensis)  and  Lucian 
(q.  v.),  who  flourished  in  the  2d  c.  A.D.,  during  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus ;  but  as  the  former 
simply  collected  accounts  of  magical  transfor- 
mations (Metamorphoses),  he  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  novelist  proper  at  all ;  while  the 
latter  was  really  a  humorist,  satirist,  and  moralist 
in  the  guise  of  a  story-teller — in  a  word,  a  classic 
Kabelais  and  Heme,  and  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  a  member  of  the  wonder-loving  school  of 
Erotics,  with  whom  he  has  only  an  accidental 
connection  by  the  external  form  of  some  of  his 
writings.  The  first  of  the  new  series  of  romance 
writers,  strictly  so  called,  is  properly  lamblichus 
[not  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher),  whose  Baby- 
lonica  is,  indeed,,  no  longer  extant ;  but  we  are 
able  to  form  a  pretty  just  estimate  of  it  from  the 
epitome  of  Photius.  The  next  notable  name  is 
that  of  Heliodorus  (q.  v.).  Bishop  of  Trikka,  who 
flourished  in  the  4th  c.  A.  D.  This  Christian 
writer,  whose  Loves  of  Tlieagenes  and  Charicleia 
is  really  the  oldest  extant  erotic  romance,  has  far 
excelled  all  his  predecessors  in  everything  that  can 
render  a  story  interesting  or  excellent,  and  his 
charming  fiction  obtained  a  great  popularity  among 
such  as  could  read.  Some  imagine  that  they  see 
in  Heliodorus  a  resemblance  to  the  minutely 
descriptive  style  of  novel  introduced  into  England 
by  Richardson ;  but  without  adopting  this  rather 
extreme  notion,  it  can  at  least  be  safely  asserted, 
that  AohiUes  Tatius  and  all  the  subsequent  Erotihoi 
deliberately  imitated  his  style  and  manner,  while  he 
was  not  less  certainly  used  as  a  model  by  that  once 
celebrated  but  dreadfully  tedious  school  of  heroic 
romance  which  flourished  in  France  during  the  17th 
c,  and  whose  best-remembered  representative  is 
Mademoiselle  de  SoudSri.  Tasso,  Guarini,  D'XJrfg, 
and  several  other  modern  writers,  have  drawn  many 
particulars — sometimes  almost  verbatim — from  the 
stories  in  the  Tlieagenes  and  Charicleia.  Achilles 
Tatius  (q.  v.),  probably  belonging  to  the  5th  c, 
ranks  next  to,  but  at  some  distance  from,  Heliodorus 
in  point  of  merit.  His  romance,  entitled  Ta  hata 
Leukippen  hai  Kldtophonta,  and  consisting  of  ,cight 
books,  has  supphed  incidents  to  more  than  one 
Italian  and  French  writer. 

The  next  work  that  invites  our  attention  in  point 
of  time,  the  Daphnis  and  Chloe  of  Longus,  is  of  a 
totally  different   character.      It  is  a   simple   and 
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picturesque  prose -pastoral,  with  no  poisonings, 
murders,  magic,  supematuraKsm,  and  impossible 
exploits.  Over  tlie  wliole  story  rest  a  rural  peace 
and  a  smile  of  cheerful  sunshine;  and,  in  spite  of 
some  singularly  polluted  passages,  it  -was,  for  its 
time,  a  pure  and  wholesome  fiction.  Daphnis  and 
Clihe  is  the  only  pastoral  romance  produced  by  any 
Byzantine  author.  Whether  or  not  it  exercised 
any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  modern 
pastoral  of  Italy  and  France,  cannot  be  proved, 
but  it  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  no  slight 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  story  of  the  Gentle 
Shepherd,  which  we  know  was  suggested  to  AUan 
Bamsay  by  a  classical  friend,  who  may  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  the  sketch  which  he  gave 
to  the  poet.  It  has  also  been  very  closely  imitated 
by  Gessner  in  his  idyll  of  Daphnis. 

After  Longus  comes  Chariton  (flor.  sometime 
between  the  6th  and  9th  centuries),  whose  romance, 
in  eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Chaereas  and 
CalKrrhoe,  is  not  quite  complete,  but  nearly  so.  It 
contains,  like  the  other  erotic  fictions,  plenty  of 
stirring  and  startling  adventures,  but  on  the  whole 
these  are  less  improbable  than  what  we  encounter 
in  the  writings  of  his  predecessors.  Of  three 
Xenophons,  also  noted  among  the  Mrotihoi,  and  of 
uncertain  date,  the  best  is  Xenophon  of  Ephesus, 
whose  romance,  entitled  Ephesiaca,  or  the  Loves  of 
Anthia  and  Ahroconms,  is  in  ten  books,  and  has  all 
the  sensational  characteristics  of  the  school  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  worth  men- 
tioning, that  in  the  romance  of  Xenophon  we  meet 
for  the  first  time  with  the  story  of  the  love-potion, 
the  pretended  death,  and  the  mock-entombment 
of  the  heroine,  which  forms  the  leading  incident 
in  Shakspeare'a  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  which,  it  is 
thought,  reached  the  great  English  dramatist  at 
second  or  third  hand,  through  the  Italian  novelist, 
Luigi  da  Porta. 

Again,  a  long  interval  elapses  before  we  meet 
with  another  love-fiction  of  the  old  pagan  sort. 
During  this  period,  however,  a  work  made  its 
appearance,  which  was  essentially  a  romance,  and 
was  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending that  form  of  Christian  life  which  was  the 
favourite  in  early  times — the  ascetic  and  recluse 
form.  This  was  the  Barlaaw,  and  Josaphat  (q.  v.), 
the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  but  whose  popu- 
larity, during  the  middle  ages,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  translated  into  every 
language  of  Christendom  from  Norway  to  Spain. 
In  the  12th  c,  another  erotic  Eustathius  or 
Eiunathius,  who  was  properly  the  last  of  the  series, 
published  his  Ismene  and  Ismemias,  in  eleven  books. 
This  romance  is,  in  truth,  a  feeble  performance  ;  the 
expiring  fiioker  of  a  lamp  whose  oil  is  about  done. 
It  is  puerOe  in  its  delineation  of  character,  and  full 
of  plagiarisms;  yet  many  of  its  details  have  been 
copied  by  later  occidental  writers,  such  as  D'TJrfe 
and  Montemayor. 

In  aU  the  erotic  romances,  the  adventures,  which 
in  fact  constitute  the  story,  have  certain  common 
characteristics.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  gener- 
ally carried  off  by  robbers  or  pirates ;  or  they  flee 
from  home,  and  are  accidentally  separated.  They 
resolve  to  seek  each  other  throughout  the  world,  and 
in  the  course  of  their  loving  quest,  they  visit  the 
remotest  regions,  encounter  the  most  frightful  perils, 
make  hairbreadth  escapes  from  tragic  ends,  meet 
again  in  most  unexpected  and  miraculous  ways, 
and  generally  close  their  career  in  happiness  and 
splendid  prosperity^— often  turning  out  to  be  the 
offspring  of  far  greater  people  than  they  fancied. 
Copious  use  is  made  of  poisons,  love-potions, 
improbable  tricks,  magic  instruments,  &c. ;  and  one 
can  easily  see  that  the  stories  were  meant  to  tickle 
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and  stimulate  a  languid,  corrupt,  sensual,  and 
credulous  people,  such  as  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower 
Empire  undoubtedly  were. 

Before  touching    on    the    medieval  romance  of 
Western  Europe,  we  may  in  a  few  words  notice 
such  specimens  of  classical  fiction  as  exist,  or  are 
known  to  have  existed  in  Latin.     We  have  already 
stated  that  the  Milesian  Tales  were  translated  intc 
that  tongue  by  Sisenna,  who  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  them  from  the  Sybarites,  a  Greek  colony 
of    Lower  Italy.      The   taste    for    similar   stories 
increased   during  the   empire,  but  the  writers   in 
general  cannot  have  displayed  much  genius  in  their 
compositions,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  contemp- 
tuous language  used  by  the  Emperor  Severus  against 
Clodius  Albinus,  whose  fictions  he  designates  hudicrra 
literaria,  and  anilia  (old  wives'  tales).    But  higher . 
praise  must  be  assigned  to  ■  the  work  commonly 
attributed  to  Petronius  Arbiter  (q.  v.),  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  whose  Satyricon — ^incom- 
plete— is  a  comic  novel  or  romance,  and  (although 
the    dirtiest  work    even    in   pagan    literature)   is 
executed  with    skUl,  vigour,  and  at  times   with 
beauty.    In  the  2d  c.  A.  D.,  Appuleius  (q.  v.)  wrote 
his  Ass  (called  from  its  excellence  the  Golden,  Ass), 
which  relates  the  adventures  of  a  young  man  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  accidentally  metamor- 
phosed   into    that    animal,    while    sojourning    in 
Thessaly,  retaining,  however,  his  human  conscious- 
ness.   The  miseries  which  he  suffers  at  the  hands 
of  robbers,  eunuchs,  magistrates,  and  other  persons 
into  whose  hands  he  falls,  until  the  period  when  he 
is  enabled  to  resume  his  former  figure,  are  portrayed 
with  a  wit,  humour,  and  fancy  hardly  inferior  to 
Lucian.    The  work  is  also  believed  to  have  had, 
Hke  the  writings  of  his  Greek,  contemporary,  a, 
moral  and  satirical  aim.    It  was  immensely  popular 
in  the  middle  ages,  has  supplied  Boccaccio  with 
some  of  his  stories,  and  the  author  of  Gil  Bias  with 
the  picturesque  incidents  of  the  robbers'  cave  in 
the  early  part  of  his  romance,  and  contains  in  the 
episode  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  one  of  the  loveliest 
allegories  of  classical  antiquity. 

2.  RoTTM/niic  Fiction  in  Western  Europe. — The 
first  thing  to  be  clearly  understood  in  connection 
with  this  branch  of  literature  is,  that  it  is  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Graeco-Byzantiue  or  classical  fiction, 
though,  curiously  enough,  it  began  to  spring  up  in 
the  West  just  as  the  other  was  dying  out  in  the 
East.  It  is  a  completely  new  growth,  the  product  of 
new  historical  circumstances,  which  were  but  very 
slightly  affected  by  Byzantine  influences  of  any 
kind;  and  it  transports  us  into  a  world  of  ideas, 
sentiments,  beliefs,  and  actions,  as  different  from 
what  we  find  in  the  Erotikoi  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  In  the  latter,  the  principal  characters  are 
mere  lovers  forced  into  adventures  by  the  ministers 
of  fate ;  in  the  former,  they  are  real  heroes,  of  the 
old  Homeric  type,  and  seek  dangers  greedily  and 
joyously.  When  we  read  the  Erotikoi,  we  are 
reminded  in  many  ways  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  corrupt  and  decaying  civiUsation ;  when  we  turn 
to  the  romances  of  chivalry,  in  spite  of  certain 
superficial  and  barbarous  vices,  such  as  the  preva- 
lence of  bastardy,  and  the  indifference  displayed  to 
bloodshed,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  youthful,  healthy,  vigorous  and  growing  social 
life.  That  these  romances,  generally  fiom  beginning 
to  end,  consist  of  a  series  of  extraordinary  ana 
utterly  impossible  exploits,  in  which  the  magic,  the 
mystery,  and  the  enchantments  of  the  Arabian- 
Nights  are  rivalled  or  outshone,  is  unquestionable ; 
but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  the  races  of 
Western  Europe,  who  slowly,  during  the  dark 
ages,  rose,  by  the  help  of  the  church,  out  of 
barbarism  into  feudalism — the  first  step  towards  the 
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civilisation  of  the  modern  world — were  bovind- 
leasly  ignorant,  credulous,  and  wonder-loving.  Their 
prodigious  vigour  and  vehemence  of  character 
having  no  proper  intellectual  pabulum,  was  forced 
to  supply  ita  craving  for  a  knowledge  which  was 
beyond  its  immediate  attainment,  by  the  exaggera- 
tions of  a  fancy  that  was  without  law  or  hmit. 
We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that,  in  the 
medieval  romance,  everything  is  of  native  or 
'  Gothic '  origin ;  the  fact  is  very  much  the  reverse. 
This  extreme  theory,  propounded  by  Mallet,  and 
supported  by  Bishop  Percy  and  other  writers,  is 
totally  inadequate  to  account  for  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  these  romances.  Not  less  inadequate  is 
another  theory,  first  suggested  by  Salmasius,  and 
afterwards  elaborated  by  Warton,  that  the  medieval 
romance  is  mainly  of  Saracenic  origin,  and  was 
probably  introduced  by  the  Moorish  conquerors  into 
Spain,  and  thence  propagated  into  France  and 
Britain  ;  while  a  third  theory,  which  has  also  found 
supporters,  viz.,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  class- 
ical mythology  of  ancient  Greece,  is  the  most  inade- 
quate of  all.  The  true  explanation  of  the  matter 
appears  to  be,  that  medieval  romance  had  its  root  and 
foundation  in  Chivalry  (q.  v.) — a  genuine  product  of 
Western  Europe — and  although  the  machinery,  so 
to  speak,  the  exploits  and  the  marvels,  may  have 
often  been  derived  from  the  foreign  sources  we  have 
mentioned,  yet  the  spirit,  scenery,  sentiment,  and 
life  of  the  legends  thoroughly  reflect  the  character- 
istics of  the  earlier  ages  of  feudalism.  The  notions 
of  dragons,  giants,  magic  rings,  enchanted  castles, 
are  probably  of  Saracenic  origin,  and  may  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  horde  of  pilgrims 
who  visited  the  East  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades ; 
such  incidents  as  the  detaining  of  a  knight  from  his 
quest  by  the  enchantments  of  a  sorceress,  may  have 
been  a  tradition  of  the  Odyssey  of  Homer;  but  the 
gallantry,  the  courtesy,  the  romantic  valour,  the 
tournaments,  the  noble  friendships  of  brother- 
knights — all  that  distinguishes  the  romances  of 
chivalry  from  Runic  legends  or  the  Araiian  Nights, 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  other  source  than  the  new- 
bom  chivalry  of  Europe. 

The  medieval  romances  are  divisible  into  three 
great  series :  1.  Those  relating  to  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table ;  2.  Those  relating  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins ;  3.  Those  relating  to 
Amadis  de  Gaul  and  his  descendants. 

The  Arthurian  series  is,  in  its  essence,  of  Welsh 
and  Armoric  origin.  Its  genesis  is  as  follows. 
Eirst  came  the  legendary  chronicles  composed  in 
Wales  or  Brittany,  such  as  the  De  Exddio  Britannice 
of  GUdas  (q.  v.) ;  the  chronicle  of  Nennius,  belonging 
to  the  9th  c. ;  the  Armoric  collections  of  Walter 
Calenius  or  Gualtier,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  and  the 
famous  Chronioon  sive  Historia  Britonum  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  (q.  v.) — from  these,  and  from  the  multi- 
tude of  floating  unrecorded  traditions,  sprung  the 
metrical,  which  in  turn  gave  birth  to,  and  were 
ultimately  superseded  by,  the  prose  romances.  It 
is  with  the  latter  alone  we  have  here  to  do.  They, 
like  the  metrical  romances,  were  composed  by 
Anglo-Norman  authors  (whose  names  are  unknown) 
during  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  who  took 
aU  the  more  willingly  to  the  old  British  legends, 
that  in  these  the  '  Saxons '  were  the  objects  of  the 
authors'  hatred  and  detestation.  The  principal 
romances  of  the  Arthurian  cycle  are  those  of  Merlin 
(q.  v.),  the  enchanter;  of  Arthur  (q.  v.);  of  the 
Sangreal  (see  Gbaai)  ;  of  Perceval ;  of  Lancelot  du 
Lac;  of  the  princes  of  Lyonnesse,  Meliadus  and 
his  son  Tristan;  and  of  Isaie  le  Triste,  the  son  of 
Tristan.  They  relate  the  marvellous  adventures, 
exploits,  loves,  and  gallantries  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  aj:e  probably  in  substance  the 


oldest  of  the  medieval  prose  romances.  The  scenes 
are  generally  laid  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Brittany, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland ;  only  in  one  or  two  of  the 
series  are  we  taken  as  far  as  Egjrpt  or  India ;  and 
though  Arthur  is  slain  by  '  Saracens '  who  supported 
his  nephew,  Mordred,  and  a  general  eastern  colour- 
ing is  present  in  the  cycle,  yet  it  is  '  Saxons '  who 
are  his  principal  foes. 

The  series  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins  is  of 
purely  French  origin,  and  originated  in  a  somewhat 
similar  fashion  to  the  Arthurian  cycle ;  that  is  t«> 
say,  there  was  first  a  legendary  chronicle  (in  verse, 
however),  entitled  Historia  de  Vita  Garoli  Magni  et 
Rolandi,  erroneously  attributed  f  o  Turpin  or  TUpin, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  contemporary  of  Charle- 
magne, but  probably  executed  in  the  11th  or  12th 
c. ;  then  came  a  series  of  metrical  romances,  strictly 
so  called,  which  were  gradually  supplanted  by  their 
prose  counterparts,  the  authors  of  which  last,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  diverged  more  from  the 
metrical  originals,  and  to  have  been  more  free  and 
fanciful  than  their  predecessors  of  the  Arthurian 
cycle.  The  principal  are  Huon  of  Bordeaux  (the 
incidents  of  which  are  followed  by  Wieland  in  his 
Oberon),  Chierin  de  Monglave,  Gaylm  Bhetore  (in 
which  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins  proceed 
incognito  to  the  Holy  Land),  Miles  and  Ames,  Jowr- 
dain  de  Blaves,  Doolin  de  Mayence,  Ogier  le  Danois, 
and  Maugis  the  Enchanter.  In  these  romances  we 
are,  in  some  respects,  on  totally  different  ground  from 
that  on  which  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Arthurian 
series.  We  are  transferred  to  the  East — to  Africa, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Bagdad,  Constantinople,  India, 
Persia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  &c.  We  are  introduced 
to  the  courts  of  Saracen  '  princes,'  '  sultans,'  and 
'emirs;'  and  see  Mohammedan  maidens  of  peer- 
less beauty  falling  in  love  with  Christian  knights, 
and  for  their  sakes  abandoning,  or  even  betraying 
father,  mother,  brethren,  and  kinsmen.  Fairies, 
who  figure  but  slightly  in  the  Arthurian  romances, 
play  a  frequent  and  an  important  part  in  these; 
demons  dervishes,  apes,  talismans,  palaces  with 
cupolas  and  gilded  roofs,  splendid  jewds,  diamonds, 
&c. — everything,  in  fact,  shews  the  influence 
exercised  on  i£e  imagination  of  Western  Europe 
by  the  glowing  scenery,  the  brilliant  life,  and 
the  gorgeously  fanciful  superstitions  of  oriental 
lands. 

The  series  relating  to  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  his 
descendants  is  sufficiently  characterised  under  the 
head  of  Amadis  (q.  v.).  We  may  only  observe,  as  a 
proof  of  the  comparative  lateness  of  their  composi- 
tion, that  the  '  Saracens '  of  the  French  romances 
here  give  place  to  'Turks;'  and  as  the  eyes  of 
Europe  were  turned  towards  the  tottering  Greek 
empire,  many  of  the  scenes  of  warfare  are  laid  at 
Constantinople. 

Besides  the  three  distinct  series  of  romance  above 
mentioned,  a  fourth  perhaps  deserves  mention,  in 
which  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  grotesquely  tricked 
out  in  the  costume  of  medieval  knights.  The  exact 
date  of  their  composition  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
they  were  probably  later  in  general  than  any  of  the 
other  three  series ;  and,  at  any  rate,  were  for  the 
most  part  not  published  till  the  end  of  the  15th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  centuries.  The  principal 
are  the  romance  of  Jason  and  Medea,  of  Hercules,  of 
(Edipu^,  and  of  Alexander.  They  are  all  written  in 
French,  and  the  first  two  profess  to  be  the  work  of 
a  Raoul  le  Febre.  An  attempt  is  made  to  adhere, 
in  the  general  outline  of  the  stories,  to  the  ancient 
myths,  but  most  marvellous  embellishments  are 
added,  such  as  only  the  middle  ages  could  have 
conceived ;  while  the  transformations  that  the  clas- 
sical personages  undergo  are  exceedingly  ludicrous. 
Jove  becomes  a. 'king;'  Mercury,  his  'squire;'  the 
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Fates,  'duennas;'  Cerberus  and  the  Sphinx,  'giants;' 
&c. 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject,  we 
■would  observe  that,  though  the  romances  of  chivalry 
may  appear  infinitely  tedious  and  absurd  to  a 
modern  reader,  they  were  immensely  relished  and 
admired  during  the  ages  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, were  widely  disseminated,  in  different  forms, 
throughout  all  Christendom,  and  wer6_  highly 
popular  with  later  poets.  The  influence  which  they 
exercised  on  Pulci,  Boiardo,  Tasso,  Spenser,  &c., 
shews  the  strong  hold  that  they  must  have  had  on 
the  imagination  of  Europe ;  but  with  the  decline  of 
chivalry,  the  spread  of  the  more  rational  and  artistic 
fictions  of  the  Italian  novelists,  the  revival  of  letters, 
and  the  general  advancement  in  civilisation  of 
Christendom,  the  taste  for  the  romances  of  ohivaby 
also  declined,  until  finally  Cervantes  laughed  them 
out  of  literature,  and.  well-nigh  out  of  .memory,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

3.  Development  and  Influence  of  Fiction  in  Italy. — 
The  Italians  originated  no  romances  of  the  kind 
described  above.  This  resulted  from  various  causes, 
the  principal  of  which  perhaps  are:  1st,  that 
they  were  really  not  a  Gothic,  but  at  least  a 
semi-classic  people ;  2d,  that  they  were  more 
polished  than  the  northern  nations ;  and  3d,  that 
instead  of  feudal  chivalrie  institutions,  the  most 
characteristic  political  features  of  Italy,  during 
the  middle  ages,  were  mercantile  and  lettered 
republics.  There  was  what  may  be  roughly  called 
a  middle  class  —  of  merchants  —  in  Italy,  when 
England  and  Erance,  and  Spain,  contained  really 
little  more  than  nobles  and  serfs ;  and  these  were 
r«aUy  the  best  instructed  and  the  most  enlightened 
portion  of  the  community.  Hence  it  -is  but  natural 
that  we  should  find  a  style  of  fiction  mirroring  to 
some  extent  this  more  civilised  and  sober  form  of 
social  life.  That  the  classical  romances  had  some 
influence  on  the  development  of  Italian  fiction,  is 
probable  ;  several  of  the  tales  recorded  in  the  love- 
letters  o£  Aristenetus,  and  in  the  Golden  Ass  of 
Appuleius,  are  quite  like  what  we  read  in  Boccaccio 
and  others.  The  fables  of  PUpai  or  Bidpai  (q.  v.), 
translated  into  Latin  as  early  as  the  13th  c,  were 
also  not  without  a  certain  effect ;  but  it  is  to  the 
Arabico-Indian  book  of  the  seven  counsellors  (better 
known  as  The  Tales  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters),  still 
more  to  the  stories  of  Petrus  Alphonsus  (whose  work 
is  entitled  De  Clericale  Disciplina),  and  the  Gesta 
Bomanorum  (q.  v.),  a  grotesque  jximble  of  classical 
stories,  Arabian  apologues,  and  monkish  legends, 
in  the  disguise  of  romantic  fiction ;  but  most  of 
aU  perhaps  to  the  Contes  and  Fabliavx  (q.  v.)  of 
the  French  poets,  that  we  must  look  for  the  first 
sources  of  those  almost  innumerable  novelletti  which 
mark  the  earlier  literary  history  of  Italy. 

The  earliest  Italian  work  of  this  sort  is  the  Cento 
NoveUe  Antiche,  commonly  called  II  Novellino.  It 
is  a  compilation  by  different  hands — all  unknown — 
of  stories  floating  about,  or  taken  with  modifications 
from  the  sources  above  mentioned,  with  one  or  two 
of  the  more  graceful  episodes  in  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  was  executed  towards  the  close  of  the 
13th  century.  It  was  followed  in  1358  by  the 
Decameron  of  Boccaccio  (q.  v.) — the  finest,  in  point 
of  humour,  sentiment,  and  style,  of  the  whole  set, 
but  not  more  original  in  the  matter  of  story  than  II 
Novellino.  Its  influence  on  early  European  htera- 
ture  was  prodigious.  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare  in 
England  have  been  in  particular  greatly  indebted 
to  it  for  incidents  and  plots ;  while  m  France — from 
whose  Trouvferes  he  had  himself  derived  so  much — 
Boccaccio  had  a  number  of  distinguished  imitators. 
In  his  own  country,  his  influence  was  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  for  some  centuries  Italian  novelists  could 
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do  nothing  more  than  attempt  to  copy  him.  The 
principal  of  these  imitators  are  Franco  Sacchetti 
(1335—1410),  Ser  Giovanni  (who  began  to  write 
his  novelletti  in  1378,  from  which  MoHfere  got 
the  plot  of  his  Ecole  des  Femmes,  and  Shakspeare 
probably  part  of  his  story-  of  i the  Merchant 
of  Fenice— though  the  story  of  the  bond  is  far 
older,  and  is  of  Persian  origin— Chaucer  is  also 
indebted  to  this  Italian);  Massuecio  di  Salerno 
(flor.  about  1470),  more  original  than  most  of  the 
post-Boccacciau' novelists;  Sabadino  delli  Arienti 
(flor.  about  1483);  Agnolo  Firenzuolo;  Luigi  da 
Porta ;  Molza,  and  Giovanni  Brevio  (flor.  at  the 
close  of  the  15th,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
16th  c.) ;  Girolamo  Parabosco  (flor.  1550) ;  Marco 
Cademoste  da  Lodi  (1544);  and  Giovanni  Giraldi 
Cinthio  (died  1573),  noted  particularly  for  his 
extravagant  employment  of  sanguinary  incidents, 
and .  the  introduction  of  scenes  of  incredible 
atrocity  and  accumulated  horrors.  The  seventh 
of  his  third  decade  of  stories  contains  the  story 
of  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice  ;  the  plot  of 
Measure  for  Measure  was  also  derived  indirectly 
from  liim.  Cinthio  was,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
favourite  of  all  the  Italian  novelists  with  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  Besides  these,  we  may 
further  mention  Antonio  Francesco  Grazzini  (died 
1583) ;  Straparolo  (wrote  1554  et  seq.),  from  whom 
Molifere,  and  also  the  French  writers  of  fairy- 
tales, derived  numerous  hiuts ;  while  the  ludi- 
crous incident  embodied  in  the  Scottish  song  of 
The  barrin'  o'  our  door,  forms  one  of  the  stories 
of  this  writer;  Bandello  (died  1555),  the  most 
widely  known  and  read  (out  of  Italy)  of  all  the 
Italian  novelists  next  to  Boccaccio,  and  in  whom 
we  find  the  original  of  Massinger's  play  of  The 
Picture,  and  of  Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Night; 
Granucci  (published  1574) ;  Malespini  (published 
1609) ;  and  Campeggi  (early  part  of  17th  century). 
— The  best  French  imitations  of  these  Itahan  tales 
are  the  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles  (printed  1456, 
and  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  the 
Hundreth  Mery  Tayles,  1557).  They  are  full  of  life, 
gaiety,  and  imagination,  and  are  written  in  a  most 
naive  and  agreeable  manner;  and  the  Heptameron 
of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  from  which  Shirley, 
the  English  dramatist,  has  taken  the  plots  of  two  of 
his  comedies. 

A  few  words  may  also  be  devoted  here  in  passing 
to  a  very  different  class  of  fiction — the  Spiritual 
Romance.  It  originated,  without  doubt,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  and  from  the  desire  to  edify, 
by  stories  of  religious  knight-errantry,  a  rude  and 
ignorant  community,  incapable  of  understanding 
or  relishing  abstract  doctrines.  The  first  of  the 
series  is  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  already  alluded  to  ; 
but  by  far  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  produced 
during  the  middle  ages  is  the  Legenda  Aurea,  or 
Golden  Legend  (q.  v.) — itself  believed  to  be  drawn 
from  different  and  now  partly  forgotten  sources. 
Besides  these,  may  be  mentioned  u,  species  of 
spiritual  tale — the  Contes  Divots,  prevalent  in 
France  during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and 
which  were  written  by  monks,  probably  with 
the  view  of  counteracting  the  witty  and  licentious 
stories  of  the  Trouveres ;  but  curiously  enough,  in 
these  pious  fictions,  the  lives  of  monks  and  nims 
are  represented  as  far  more  immoral  than  in  those 
of  the  secular  satirists.  The  things,  too,  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  represented  as  doing  are  most 
astounding,  and  throw  a  strange  but  v^uable  light 
upon  the  rehgious  notions  of  the  age.  In  one  story, 
she  conceals  the  shame  of  a  favourite  nun  ;  in 
another,  she  performs  the  part  of  a  procuress  ;  in  a 
third,  she  officiates  as  midwife  to  an  abbess  who 
had  been  frail  and  imprudent ;  and  in  general,  she 
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perfonna  the  most  degrading  offices  for  the  most 
worthless  characters. 

Somance  of  t/ie  l&h  and  Vlth  Centoriea.— During 
the  middle  ages,  the  universal  sway  of  the  church 
and  the  institutions  of  feudalism  gave  a  certain 
character  of  uniformity  to  the  modes  of  life,  and 
thereby  to  the  social  literature  of  Western  Europe ; 
but  after  the  epoch  of  the  Keformation,  and  even 
earlier,  this  uniformity  disappears,  and  we  find 
in  every  direction  a  tendency  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  individualism.  This  tendency  mani- 
fests itself  especially  in  the  fiction  of  the  period, 
which,  vastly  increasing  in  quantity  and  varying 
in  quality,  becomes  difficult  to  classify.  We  shall, 
however,  endeavour  to  t  group  the '  products  of 
modern  prose-fiction  works  under  what  appears  to 
us  a  convenient  chronological  heading. 

During  the.l6th  and  17th  centuries,  four  different 
kinds  of  romance  or  novel  were  cultivated — 
1.  The  Comic  Romance ;  2.  The  Political  Romance; 
3.  The  Pastoral  Romance  ;  4.  The  Heroic  Romance. 

Comic  Romance  substantially  begins  in  modern 
times  with  Eabelais  (q.  v.),  styled  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Temple  the  Father  of  Ridicule.  Others,  indeed,  had 
preceded  him  in  the  same  path,  but  they  had 
acquired  no  celebrity.  In  him  we  see  unmistak- 
ably one  form  of  the  modern  spirit — its  daring 
freedom  of  speculation,  criticism,  and  satire,  also  that 
lack  of  reverence  exhibited  by  those  who,  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  clearly  discerned  the 
abuses  of  the  church,  but  had  not  faith  in  the 
possibility  or  efficacy  of  reforms.  Thus,  Eabelais, 
in  his  inimitable  burlesque  romance,  sco£Fs  (with 
the  tone  of  a  sceptic,  however)  at  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  the  crooked  ways  of  politicians,  the  jargon 
of  philosophers,  and  the  absurdities  of  the  contes 
dSvois,  and  of  the  medieval  tales  generally.  The 
next  remarkable  romance  of  a  comic  nature  is  the 
Vita  di  Bertoldo  of  Julio  Cesare  Crooe  (flor.  at  the 
close  of  the  16th  c),  a  work  recounting  the  humorous 
and  successful  exploits  of  a  clever  but  ugly  peasant, 
and  regarding  which  we  are  told  that  for  two 
centuries  it  was  as  popular  in  Italy  as  Robinson 
Crusoe  or  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  England.  The 
substance  of  the  story  can  be  traced  back  to  an 
oriental  source.  A  few  years  later  appeared  Don 
Quixote  (see  Cervantes),  in  which  'war  to  the 
knife'  was  proclaimed  against  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  we  see,  more 
distinctly  than  in  any  other  fiction  of  the  period, 
the  new  turn  that  the  mind  of  Western  Europe  had 
taken.  Almost  contemporaneous  with  Don  Quixote 
was  another  Spanish  romance — Matteo  Aleman's 
Life  of  Guzman  AlfaracJie,  successively  beggar, 
swindler,  pander,  student,  and  galley-slave.  In  this 
work,  as  in  others  of  the  same  sort,  we  find  several 
indications  of  the  influence  of  the  Italian  novelists. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Ghizman  Alfarache  sug- 
gested to  Le  Sage  the  idea  of  Gil  Bias,  and  there  is 
some  resemblance  between  the  two  ;  but,  at  anyrate, 
it  gave  birth  to  a  host  of  ^Spanish  romances  with 
beggars  and  scamps  for  heroes,  of  which  the  best 
is  the  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  by  Diego  de  Mendoza 
(1586).  In  the  following  century.  Prance  produced, 
among  others,  Scarron's  Roman  Comique,  and 
Furetiere's  Roman  Bourgeois.  England  and  Ger- 
many have  nothing  to  shew  in  this  department. 

Political  Romance  was  manifestly  suggested  partly 
by  the  great  politico-ecclesiastical  changes  that 
took  place  in  Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  c, 
and  partly  by  the  immense  increase  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  and  customs  of  remote  nations, 
occasioned  by  geographical  discoveries  and  mercan- 
tile adventure.  The  earliest  of  the  series  is  the 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  next  comes  the 
Argenis  of  Barclay,  published  in  1621 ;  and  to  the  | 
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same  class  bdong  a  variety  of  French  romances 
produced  about  the  close  of  the  17th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c,  of  which  by  far  the  most 
famous  is  the  TSlSmaque  of  P6nelon. 

Pastoral  Romance. — AU  through  the  middle  ages, 
the  fame  of  Virgil  kept  up  a  certain  interest  in 
compositions  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  rustic 
or  shepherd  life.  We  eve;n  find  in  the  poems  of  the 
Troubadours  several  specimens  of  the  erotic  pasto- 
ral ;  and  the  Am^to  of  Boccaccio  furnishes  us  with  a 
prose  illustration  of  the  same.  But  it  was  after  the 
revival  of  letters  that  this  branch  of  fiction,  so 
essentially  classical,  was  most  assiduously  cultivated 
by  men  of  scholarly  genius ;  and  though  their  works 
have  not  retained  the  popularity  they  originally 
enjoyed,  they  are  still  interesting  and  valuable 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  abound  in 
descriptive  passages  of  great  beauty  and  sweetness. 
The  pastoral  life  which  they  portray,  however,  never 
existed  either  in  Greece  or  elsewhere.  Their  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  are  as  vmreal  and  unhistori- 
cal  beings  as  the  knights  of  medieval  romance.  The 
first  important  work  of  the  kind  is  the  Arcadia  of 
Sannazzaro,  written  in  Italian,  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  It  was  followed  by  the  Diana  of 
Montemayor,  written  in  Spanish,  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  c,  several  of  the  episodes  of  which 
are  borrowed  from  the  Italian  novelists ;  while 
Shakspeare  has  in  turn  directly  taken  from  it  the 
plot  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  copying 
occasionally  the  very  language,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  most  amusing  incidents  in  his  Midsummer 
Wight's  Dream.  The  Diana  was  imitated  in  French 
by  Honore  d'TJrfg,  whose  AstrSe  (1610-— 1625)  was 
for  a  long  while  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
is  really,  in  spite  of  its  tediousness,  a  work  of  great 
learning  and  considerable  merit.  Twenty  years 
before  the  appearance  of  AstrSe,  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
wrote  and  published  his  Arcadia,  as  tiresome,  and 
in  its  substance  as  unreal,  as  any  production  of  the 
same  school,  but  in  stateliness  and  melody  of 
language,  in  luxury  of  fancy,  in  nobility  and  purity 
of  sentiment,  far  exceeding  them  all. 

Heroic  Romance  owed  its  origin  partly  to  the 
immediate  antecedent  pastoral  romance,  partly  to 
an  increased  acquaintance  with  classic  history, 
produced  by  the  translation  of  such  books  as 
Plutarch's  Lives,  and  partly  to  the  interest  excited 
in  the  Moors  of  Granada  by  a  splendid  romance  in 
Spanish  (professing,  however,  to  be  a  history),  entitled 
The  Dissensions  of  the  Zegris  and  the  Abencerrages, 
and  was  printed  at  Alcala  in  1604,  and  which  soon 
became  extremely  popular,  especially  in  Prance. 
It  was  in  the  latter  country  alone  that  the  Romans 
de  Longue  Haldne  (Long-winded  Eomances),  as 
they  have  been  happily  nicknamed,  were  culti- 
vated. The  first  of  this  heavy  series  was  the 
Polexandre  of  GomberviUe,  pubbshed  in  1632,  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  early  Greek  romances 
is  visible.  His  successor,  Calprenede,  the  best  of 
a  bad  lot,  wrote  Cleopatra,  Cassandra,  and  Pkara- 
mond.  But  the  most  prolific,  and  consequently 
the  most  intolerable  of  the  school,  is  Madame  de 
ScudSri,  whose  principal  romances  are  Ibrahim  ou 
I'lllustre  Bassa,  Glelie,  Histoire  Rommne,  Artamenes 
ou  le  Grand  Cyrus,  and  Almakide.  The  pompous 
dignity,  the  hyper-polite  address,  the  dreadful 
dulness,  and  the  hollow  ceremonialism  of  these  ridi- 
culous performances,  admirably  (if  unintentionally) 
mirror  the  features  of  French  court-life  during 
the  time  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  The  heroic 
romances  did  not  long  retain  their  meretricious 
reputation.  MoHfere,  and  still  more,  Boileau  in  his 
satire  Les  Hiros  de  Roman,  Dialogue,  ridiculed 
them  to  death,  and  in  consequence,  Madame  de 
Scuderi  had  no  successor, 
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Novels  and  Komancbs  op  the  18th  Cbntdby.— 
The  two  European  nations  that  most  brilliantly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  department  of  fiction 
during  this  century  were  England  and  France,  and  to 
these  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our  attention. 

1.  English  Prose  Fiction.— D-aving  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  her  immediate  suooeasors,  the  imaginative 
genius  of  England,  from  various  causes,  had  taken 
an  almost  exclusively  poetical  direction,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Sidney's  pastoral  of  Arcadia,  and 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim! s  Progress,  we  meet  with  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  a  novel  or  a  romance  for  a  hundred 
years.  The  17th  c.  has  nothing  to  shew  tiU  it 
approaches  its  close.  This  is  doubtless  owing,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  intensity  of  the  great  political 
struggle  that  agitated  and  rent  England  during  the 
first  half  of  that  century,  and  gave  an  austere 
theological  bias  to  society.  The  Puritans,  in  their 
day  of  triumph,  would  not  tolerate  either  comic 
or  heroic,  romances.  They  set  their  faces  'like 
flint '  against  all  imaginative  fiction,  which  they 
considered  as  little  better  than  lying ;  and  even  to 
this  day  that  class  of  people  commonly  described  as 
'  the  religious  portion  of  the  community,'  in  some 
sense  the  representatives  of  the  Puritans,  betray 
the  legitimacy  of  their  spiritual  descent  by  their 
aversion  to  aU  sorts  of  secular  tales.  After  the 
Kestoration,  however,  an  extraordinary  change  came 
over  the  English  nation,  or  at  least  over  the  upper 
and  wealthier  classes.  These  rioted  in  the  excess  of 
a  coarse  and  licentious  reaction  against  the  rigorous 
piety  and  fanaticism  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
turbid  viciousness  by  and  by  calmed  down,  but  it 
left  a  certain  taint  of  sensualism  and  materialism  in 
the  habits  and  Hf  e  of  the  people,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  competent  critics,  marks  them  to  this  day. 
It  is  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c. 
England  was  entering  on  the  most  prosaic,  unimagi- 
native, and  unheroical  period  of  her  history.  Its 
characteristics  are  faithfully  reflected  in  most  of  her 
novels,  which,  as  pictures  of  the  gross  dull  life,  the 
paltry  thoughts,  the  low  sentiments,  the  modish 
manners,  and  the  loose  morality  that  prevailed, 
possess  a  great  historical  value  apart  altogether  from 
their  literary  merits.  The  first  name  that  occurs  is 
that  of  the  notorious  Aphra  Behn  (q.  v.),  the  greater 
number  of  whose  novels,  of  which  Ororu>ko  is  the 
best  known,  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  but  are  included  here  in  the  literature 
of  the  18th  c,  as  they  belong  to  it  by  the  nature 
of  their  contents,  and  not  to  the  17th  c.  types  of 
fiction.  She  was  imitated  by  Mrs  Heywood  (bom 
1696,  died  1758),  of  whose  Love  in  Excess,  The 
British  Secluse,  and  The  Injured  Husband,  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  '  the  male  characters  are  in  the 
highest  degree  licentious,  and  the  females  as  impas- 
sioned as  the  Saracen  princesses  in  the  Spanish 
romances  of  chivalry.'  A  later  work,  however.  The 
History  of  Miss  Betsy  Thov,ghtless,  is  of  q,  higher 
stamp,  and  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  plan 
of  Miss  Bumey's  Evelina.  But  the  first  novelist  of 
great  genius  belonging  to  the  new  era  is  Daniel 
,De  Eoe  (c[.v,),  the  father  of  modem  English  prose 
fiction,  in  whose  writings — The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Singleton,  The  Fortunes  of  Moll  Flanders, 
The  History  of  Colonel  Jach,  &c. — the  coarse, 
homely,  unpoetical,  but  vigorous  realism  of  the 
time  is  strikingly  apparent.  Perhaps  the  Spanish 
ragamufiin  romances  may  have  furnished  Viim  with 
some  hints.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  the  finest  and 
the  most  famous  of  all  that  class  of  fiction  which 
was  extensively  cultivated  both  in  France  and 
England  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  c,  and 
which  received,  in  the  former  country,  the  name 
of  Voyages  Imaginaires.  To  the  same  class  (out- 
wardly at  least)  belong  Swift's  OulUver's  Travels, 
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though  at  bottom  this  is  a  satirical  romance,  Hke 
the  works  of  Kabelais,  and  the  Oaudentio  di  Lucca, 
a  sort  of  politico-geographical  fiction,  generally 
attributed  to  Bishop  Berkeley.  After  De  Foe  comes 
Richardson  (q.  v.),  very  unlike  any  of  the  novelists 
of  his  age — ^to  appearance !  His  Muse  is.  a  most 
decorous  prude,  and  never  utters  anything  rude,  or 
vulgar,  or  licentious ;  but  though  she  was  inspired 
with  the  best  intentions,  her  notions  of  how  virtue 
should  be  rewarded  indicate  the  coarseness  of  the 
time,  hardly  less  than  the  debaucheries  and  seduc- 
tions of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  The  principal 
novels  of  Richardson  are,  Pamela,  Sir  diaries 
Orandison,  and  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Fielding  (q.  v.) 
thought  Richardson  untrue,  to  nature,  and  wrote  his 
first  novel  of  Joseph  Andrews  as  a  burlesquiS  on  the 
style  of  his  predecessor.  Like  his  subsequent  perform- 
ances, Tom  Jones  and  AmeUa,  it  represents  society 
as  Fielding's  sharper  eyes  saw  it,  on  the  whole,  gross, 
vulgar,  and  impure.  SmoUett  (q.  v.),  with  a  different 
style  of  genius,  continues  to  paint  in  the  same  spirit. 
Has  chief  works  are,  Soderick  Bandom,  Peregrine 
Pickle,  The  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom, 
and  Humphry  Clinker.  Sterne  (q.  v.),  belonging  to 
the  same  period,  exhibits  a  genius  so  whimsical, 
peculiar,  and  original,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  class  him  with  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
Tristram  Shandy  is  a  work  sui  generis,  but  nowhere 
is  the  coarse  impurity  and  indelicacy  of  the  age  more 
conspicuous.  Four  years  later,  appeared  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  in  which  a  change  for  the  better, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  first  noticeable.  With 
the  exception  of  Richardson,  all  the  novelists  above 
mentioned  are  usually,  and  we  may  add  correctly, 
described  as  humorists.  Other  qualities  they  have 
besides,  but  this  is  the  most  common  and  predomi- 
nant. When  this  school  was  passing  away  about 
1760 — 1770,  another  was  on  the  eve  of  being  born. 
The  publication  of  Percy's  Seliques  had  re-awakened 
an  interest  in  the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance. 
Readers  had  become  tired  of  -the  long  prevalence 
of  prosaic  fiction,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  genius 
devoted  to  its  illustration.  It  had  done  its  work, 
and  could  create  no  more.  The  first  of  the 
modem  romantic  school  was  Horace  Walpole, 
whose  Castle  of  Otranto  appeared  in  1769.  It  was 
followed  by  Clara  Reeve,  the  authoress  of  the  Old 
English  Baron,  a  romance  that  every  school-boy, 
we  hope,  remembers  with  the  deepest  gratitude; 
but  the  greatest  genius  in  this  line  was  undoubtedly 
Mrs  RadcUffe  (q.  v.),  whose  Mysteries  of  Udolpho 
and  other  works,  though  now  almost  forgotten,  were 
once  greedily  devoured  and  abundantly  imitated. 
The  ablest  of  her  successors  were  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis,  author  of  Tlie  Monk  (1796),  and  Maturin, 
author  of  Montorio  (1803).  In  aU  the  romances  of 
this  school,  the  incidents  are  of  the  most  startling, 
terrible,  and  often  supernatural  character,  and  the 
scenery  is  in  keeping  with  the  incidents.  Fierce 
barons,  mysterious  bandits,  persecuted  maidens, 
gloomy  castles,  secret  passages,  deep  forests,  murders, 
ghosts,  haunted  chambers,  &c. ;  everything  that 
could  charm,  by  way  of  contrast,  and  pleasantly 
horrify  the  languid,  matter-of-fact,  sceptical  18th  c, 
is  to  be  found  in  their  exaggerated  pages. 

A  few  novelists  remain  to  be  mentioned  who  are 
incapable  of  particular  classification.  These  are 
Dr  John  Moore  (q.  v.),  author  of  Zeluco,  &c. ; 
Godwin  (q.  v.),  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  St  Leon, 
&c.,  in  whom  the  free-thinking  and  revolutionary 
spirit  that  seized  many  minds  after  1789  is  con- 
spicuous ;  Mrs  Inchbald  (Nature  and  Art,  A  Simple 
Story,  &o.);  Charlotte  Smith  (Old  Manor  House, 
&o.) ;  Miss  Austen  (Pride  and  Prejudice,  Emma, 
Persuasion) ;  and  Maria  Edgeworth,  whose  sketches 
of  Irish  character  first  suggested  to  Walter  Scott 
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the  idea  of  attempting  for  Scotland  a  series  of  like 
illustrations. 

2.  French  Prose  Fiction  m,  the  \Sth  Gentufy. — 
It  is  not  easy — perhaps  not  possible— 'to  trace  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  cultivation  of  tho  diiferent 
kinds  of  fiction  -which  flourished  in  France  during 
this  century,  and  particularly  during  the  first  half 
of  it.  The  natural  love  of  change — of  novelty;  the 
accidental  influences  of  foreign  literature ;  the  dis- 
position, so  peculiarly  French,  to  satirise  prevalent 
follies  and  vices;  the  wish,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
amuse  the  leisure  moments  of  a  luxurious,  super- 
stitious, and  profligate  society :  all  these  and  many 
other  causes  unquestionably  assisted  in  determining 
its  diverse  development.  Four  kinds  have  been 
distinguished :  1.  Pseudo-historical  Momame,  the 
literature  in  which  department,  although  copious 
enough,  neither  deserves  nor  requires  special  notice ; 
2.  Moinmvce  im,  which  the  incidents,  though  natural, 
are -purely  imaginary;  3.  Saiirico-inoral  Eomance  ; 
4.  Fairy  Tales,  to  which  may  be  associated  the 
imitations  of  Oriental  Tales,  and  the  Voyages 
Imdginaires. 

2.  Romance  in  which  the  incidents,  though  natural, 
are  purely  imaginary.^-This  class  more  nearly 
correspond^  with  the'  inoderil  conception  of  the 
novel  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  probably' 
had  its  prototype  in  La  Princesse  de  Oleves  and 
Zayde,  by  Madame  La  Fayette,  who '  flourished 
in  the  latter '  half  of  the  17th  o. ;  but  the  first 
great  name  that  adorns  it  is  that  of '  Marivaux 
(1688 — 1763),  whose  Vie  de  Mariamne  and  Paysan 
Parvenu  were  long  in  high  favour.  They  have  this 
in  common  with  the  contemporary  Enghsh  fiction, 
that  everything  in  them  is  produced  by  ordinary 
means,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  sought  to  be 
awakened  by  the  vivid  and  powerful  portraiture  of 
natural  feelings,  while  the  incidents,  if  often  highly 
romantic,  are  always  sufiiciently  probable  to  insure 
the  credence  of  the  imagination.  Next  to  Marivaux 
comes  the  Abbg  Prevot,  q.  v.  (1697-^1763),  who  first 
'  carried  the  terrors  of  tragedy  into  the  novel.'  He 
was  a  most  voluminous  writer,  but  the  work  by 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  is  Manon 
L'Escaiit,  recounting  the  adventures  of  a  kept- 
mistress  and  swindler,  the  purpose  of  which  appears 
to  be  sinular  to  that  of  La  Dame  avx  GameUas  of 
Dumas  fils — viz.,  to  shew  how  nobloj  true-hearted, 
and  self-sacrificing  a  prostitute  may  be !  Other 
writers  belonging  more  or  less  strictly  to  the  same 
division  are  Madame  Riccoboni  (fior.  1750)  and 
Eousseau  (q.  v.),  in  whose  Heloise  we  begin  to  see 
the  dawn  of  that  fierce  natural  impure  passion,  and 
that  extravagant  scorn  of  conventional  Mfe,  that 
culminated  in  the  sanguinary  paroxysms  of  the 
Eevolution. 

3.  Humorous  and  Satirical  Bomante. — By  far  the 
most  celebrated  specimens  of  this  kind  of  fiction 
produced  in  France  during  the  18th  c.  are  the  Oil 
Bias,  the  Diable  Boiteux,  and  Le  Bachelier  de  Sola- 
manque  of  Le  Sage,  q.  v.  (1668 — 1746),  all  of  Which 
were  suggested  by  the  prolific  comic  romancists  of 
Spain,  Juan  de  Luna,  Quevedo,  Cervantes,  Espinel, 
from  some  of  whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  hardly 
any  variation,  whole  scenes  and  stories,  as  well  as 
froih.  more  ancient  sources.  The  best  parts,  how- 
ever, are  his  own,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  is 
thoroughly  French  in  the  gay  and  lightsome  vivacity 
Of  its  humour.  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  we 
place  the  younger  CrebillDn  (q.  v.)' in  the  same 
category,  for  the  licentiousness  of  his  Egaremmts 
du  Gcswr  et  de  V Esprit,  and  other  novels,  is  far  more 
apparent  than  their  satire  or  humotir.  Bastide 
and  Diderot  (q.  v.)  hold  an  equally  doubtful  position 
as  satirists  or  humorists ;  but  Voltaire  (q.  v.)  may 
fairly  claim  to  rank  among  the  former,  in  Virtue 


of  his  Gandide,  Zadig,  L'lngSmi,'  La  Princesse  de 
Babylone,  &c.,  most  of  which  contain  covert  attacks 
on  superstition  and  despotism,  under  the  forms  in 
which  Voltaire  best  knew  them.  Voltaire,  however, 
had  not  a  rich  imagination,  and,  in  consequence, 
has  been  obliged  to  help  himself  liberally  in  the 
matter  of  incident  from  older  writers. 

4.  Fairy  Tales,  <Sso. — A  very  careful  inquiry^  might 
probably  succeed  in  tracing  back  this  kind  of 
literature  to  the  early  iutercoujse  of  Christian  and 
Moorish  nations,  but  the  first  work  in  which  we 
find  definite  examples ;  of  fairy  tales  is  fixe  Nights 
of  the  Italian  novelist  Straparola,  translated  into 
French  in  1585.  In  this  collection  are  found  at 
least  thojoutlines'  of  some  of  the  best-known  stories 
of  the  sort,  such  as  Le  Ghat  BottS  (Puss  ia  Boots), 
Prince  Marcassin,  Blanehebelle,  and  Foriunaius. 
The  immediate  forerunner  and  prototype,  however, 
of.  the  French  fairy  tales  was  ihs  Pemtamei-one  of 
Signer  BasUe,  written  in  the  Neapolitan  patois,  and 
published  in  1672.  This  work  attracted  and  stimu- 
lated the  fancy  of  M.  Charles  Perrault  (q.  v.),  whose 
Bistoires  ou  Gontes  du  Temps  passS  appeared  in 
1697,  and  is  incomparably  the  most  naive  and 
charming  of  aU  the  collections  of  fairy  tales.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  contes  wfll  recall  many  a  literary 
feast  of  our  childhood — La  Barbe  Bleue  (Bluebeard), 
La''  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant  (The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
to,  which,  by  the  by,  Tennyson  has  given  a  poetic 
immortality)i  Le  Ghat  BoitS  (Puss  in  Boots),  Riquet 
cb  la  Houppe  (Eiquet  with  the  Tuft),  and  Le  Petit 
Glw/pexon  Bouge  (Little  Ked  Riding  Hood).  The 
principal  successors  of  Perrault  were  the  Comtesse 
d'Aimoy  (see  Aunoy),  Madame  Murat,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Force;  but  their  stoAes  are  much 
more  extravagant  and  forced  than  those  of  the 
illustrious  academician.  The  same  censure,  how- 
ever, is  not  applicable  to  Les  Gontes  Marines 
(1740),  by  Madame  Villeneuve,  among  which 
occurs  the  tale  entitled  La  BeUe  et  la  BSte  (Beauty 
and  the  Beast),  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  creation 
in  the  whole  circle  of  this  fantastic  form  of  fiction. 

Meanwhile,  the  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments  (q.  v.)  by  GaUand,  1704 — 1717,  and 
of  numerous  other  Arabic  and  Persian  works,  the 
great  encouragement  extended  to  the  literature  of 
the  East  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  th^pubH- 
catioh  of  the  BibliothSque  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot, 
Sec,  created  a  taste  for  the  brilliant  exaggerations 
of  oriental  fictionj  and  a  variety  of  works  were  soon 
in  the,  field,  swarming  with  necromancersj  dervishes, 
califs,  bashaws,  viziers,  cadis,  eunuchs,  slaves.  The 
most  notable  of  these  are — Les  Mille  et  un  ■  Quart 
d'Heure,  Gontes  Tartares;  Les  Gontes  Ghinois,  ou  les 
Aventures  MerveUleuses  du  Mandarin  Fum-hoam; 
and  Les  Sultanes  de  ihumiratte, .  Gontes  Mongols,  of 
M.  Gueulette. — Of  the  class,  of  fictions  known  as 
Voyages  Imaginaires^  the  principal  are  the  Histoire 
Gomique  des  Estats  et  Empires  de  la  Lune,  and  the 
Estats  et  Empires  du  •  Soleil  of  Cyrano  Bergprac, 
which  materially  influenced  the  genius  of  Swift, 
who  has,  in,  fact,  borrowed  not  a  little  from  the  first 
of  iJhese  in.  his  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  which  were 
themselves  partly  suggested  by  the  Spanish  romance 
of  Donunioo  Gonzales,  entitled  TlveMan  in  the  Moon. 
Such  novels  as  the  Paul  et  Virginie  of  Bernardin 
St  Pierre,  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  c,  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  four  heads, 
but  may  most  conveniently  be  mentioned  here. 
'  Prose  Fiction  of  Germany  during  the  \8th  and 
19tA  Centuries. — The  limits  of  our  space  wiU  not 
permit  us  to  do  more  than  superficially  indicate  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  literature  in  Ger- 
many, which,  however,  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
as,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  18th  c,  it  did 
not  attain  much  distinction.     Towards  the 
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of  the  century,  however,  writers  hecame  more 
numerous,  and  as  the  literary  activity  of  many  of 
them  continued  on  till  the  first,  or  second  quarter 
of  the  19th  c,  it  will  be  most  convenient  and 
natural  to  treat  both  centuries  together,  as  they, 
properly  speaking,  form  only  one  era  in  the  literary 
history  of  that  nation. 

The  first  eminent  German  novelist,  of  this  period 
was  Wieland  (q.  v.),  whose  Greek  romances,  Agathon, 
Aristippus,  Socrates,  &c.,  are  of  that  didactic  and 
sceptical  character  which  was  beginning  to  mark 
the  reflective  genius,  of  the  continent,  and  which 
has  since  produced  such  immense  changes  in  all 
departments  of  thought.  Wieland  was  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  writers,  in  whose  productions  is  more 
or  less  distinctly  apparent  the  influence  of  the 
English  novelists,  particularly  of  Eichardson  and 
Fielding,  who  had  been  translated  and  carefully 
studied  in  Germany,  where,  however,  the  '  novel  of 
manners,'  whether  serious  or  comic,  dealt  more 
largely  in  the  representation  of  '  family  life.' 
The  principal  names  are  August  la  Fontaine, 
Wetzel,  MUUer  (whose  Siegfried  von  Lindenherg  is 
still  remembered  and  read),  Sohulz,  and  Hippel. 
Almost  contemporary  with  these  quiet  and  some- 
what prosaic  novelists,  there  flourished  for  a  brief 
period  (1780 — 1800)  a  school  of  an  entirely  opposite 
character,  whose  works,  fiercely  and  outrageously 
romantic,  had  their  poetic  counterpart  in  Schiller's 
Robbers.  They  resemble,  in  their  style  of  handling 
the  feudal  ages,  the  English  romances  of  Mrs  Rad- 
cliffe  and  others,  which  probably  suggested ,  them. 
The  chief  writers  of  this  '  turbulent  school  of  fiction,' 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  Cramer,  Spiers,  Schleukert, 
and  Veit  Weber. 

Alone,  and  far  above  all  others  in  redundancy 
and  originality  of  fancy,  humour,  and  pathos,  towers 
Jean  Paul  Kichter  (q.  v.),  who  is  incapable  of,  classi- 
fication, and  to  whom,  therefore,  his  countrymen 
have  affixed  the  epithet  of  Der  Einzige  (The 
Unique).  Apart  from  aU  schools — iu  this  respect, 
but  in  this  only,  like  Richter — stands  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe  (q.  v.),  whose  novels,  as  well  as 
his  poems,  are  poetioo-philosophic  efforts ,  to  repre- 
sent, perhaps  to  solve,  the  great  facts  and  problems 
of  human  life  and  destiny. 

The.reaction  from  the  materialism  and  irreligious 
levity  of  French  thought,  first  shewed  itself  in 
Germany  towards  the  close  of  the  ISth  u.,  in  a 
certain  earnest  love  and  study  of  the  old,  simple, 
superstitious,  and  poetical  beliefs  of  the  .middle 
ages.  Hence  originated  the  exquisite  class  of  fictions 
called  Volksmahrchen  (popular  legends  or  tales),  in 
which  the  Germans  have  never  been  equalled.  The 
most  illustrious  cultivator  of  this  species  of  -fiction 
is  Ludwig  Tieck  (q.  v.),  for  Musaeus  (q.  v.),  though 
gifted  with  admirable  powers  of  narration,  is 
marked  by  a  sceptical  humour  and  irony,  not  alto- 
gether compatible  with  an  imaginative  conception 
of  his  subject.  Other  distinguished  names  are  those 
of  De  la  Motte  Fouqug  (q.  v.),  Chamisso  (q.  v.),  Hein- 
rich  Stefiens,  Aohim  von  Arnim  (q.  v.),  Clemens 
Brentano  (q.  v.),  Zschokke,  and  Hoffmann  (q!  v.). 
The  most  recent  German  novel  of  mark  is  SoUen 
und  Hahen  (Debit  and  Credit),  by  Gustav  Freytag 
(q.  v.),  in  which  the  influence  of  Dickens  is  very 
conspicuous. 

Novels  and  Romances  of  the  19jh  Century. 
, — These  have  been  produced  in  such  overwhelming 
quantity,  that  volumes  would  be  required  merely 
to  classify  and  characterise  them.  The  vast  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  material  facilities  of  intercourse 
among  European  nations,  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  forty  years,  has,  among  other  results, 
tended  to  diffuse  through  each  country  the  literary 
products  of  all  the  others,  especially  those  of  an 
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entertaining  kind ;  and  these  have  in  turn  more  or 
less  stimulated  the  imagination  of  native. genius,  so 
that , at ; present  there  is  hardly  a,. people. in  Europe, 
not  even  excluding  Turkey,  which  has  not  contri- 
buted something  to  the,  enormous  stock,  of  fiction 
belonging  to  the  19th  century.  It  would  be  alto- 
gether out  of  ■  the  question  to  attempt,  in  a  .compen- 
dious work  like  the  present,. a  notice,  however  brief, 
of  the  principal  novels  and  ,  romances  of  every 
European  nation ;  we  can  only  ref^r  to  the,  histori- 
cal surveys  of  literatures  to  be  found. imder  such 
heads  as  Belgictm,  Bohemia,  Hungaev,  Nether- 
lands, NoiiwAY,  PoiAND,  Sweden-,  ,  TupKEY, .  &c., 
and  to  indi-yidual  biographies  of  eminent  continental 
novelists.  Even  in  regard  ta  England  and  France, 
we  can  do  little  more  than  catalogue  a  ,few  pro- 
minent names.  ,  - 

1.  English  Fiction.— Alunost  the  first  novelist,  that 
we  encounter  in  the  19th  c,  Sir  Walter  Scott  (q.  v.), 
is  probably  the  greatest  that  England,  or  even 
the  world,  has  ever  seen.  Here,  however,  we  have 
less  to  do  with  his  personal  rank  in  literature  than 
with  the  kind  of  fiction  that  he  cultivated.  In  a 
qualified  sense,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  romantic  school,  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  he  is  free  from  all  their  monstrosities,  spasms, 
tricks,  and  horrible  machinery.  Possessed  at  once 
of  far  greater  antiquarian,  learning,  imaginative 
genius,  sound  sense,  and  instinctive  taste,  than  any 
of  his  'romantic'  predecessors,  he  knew  precisely 
what  to  shun  and  what  to  choose;  and  though  his 
Feudal  Age,  as  depicted  in  Ivanhoe,  The  Fair  M.a/id 
of  Perth,  ka.,  is  a  considerably  idealised  portrait  of 
the  rugged  facts,  it  Js  a  portrait,  and  not  like  Horace 
Walpole  and  Mrs  Radcliffe's  performances,  a  furious 
caricature.  The  political  reaction  that  took  place 
in  Britain,  after  the  sanguinary  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  assuming  the  form  of  a  new 
and  passionate  attachment  to  venerable  and  time- 
honoured  traditions,  shewed  itself  iu  literature  too, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  its ,  grandest  represen- 
tative. He  strove  to  delineate  the  Past,  as  it  seemed 
in  the  eyes  of  men  who  were  dubious  of  the  Present, 
and  afraid  of  the  Future — noble,  stately,  glittering, 
and  gay,  with  the  pulse  of  life  ever  beating  to 
heroic  measures.  The  overpowering  genius  of  Scott 
necessarily  but  unhappily  (for  the  comfort  of  readers)  , 
led  to  '  endless  imitation,'  but  the  only  one  of  his 
followers  that  holds  a  tolerably  decent  position  in 
literature  is  G.  P.  R.  James  (q.  v.).  Gait  (q.  v.)  and 
Wilson  (q.  v.),  the  former  -with  vulgarly  comic 
humour,  the  latter  with  a  highly  sentimental  and 
overdone  yet  withal  poetical  pathos,  portrayed 
aspects  of  Scottish  life  which  the  author  of  Waverley 
has  passed  over.  Other  novelists,  such  as  Lock- 
hart  (q.  v.).  Miss  Ferrier  (q.  v.),  and  Mrs  Johnstone, 
do  not  call  for  special  notice ;  neither  does  Hope 
(q.  v.),  though  his  Memoirs  of  Anastasius  is  a  most 
brilliant  and  powerful  book ;  nor  Moore  (q.  v.), 
though  his  Epicurean  has  all  the  sparkling  and 
superficial  splendours  of  his  verse.  After  Scott,  the 
next  novelist  who  distinctly  marks  a  new  stage  in 
the  development  of  fiction,  is  Sir,  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  (q.  v.),  in  whose  earlier  works  at  least  we 
find  something  like  a  reflection  of  the  cold,  sneering, 
selfish,  and  sensual  spirit  that  marked  the  upper 
classes  during  the  period  of  the  Regency;  but  the 
versatile  genms  of  this  author,  and  the  different 
fields  in  which  he  has  won  reno-wn,  would  make  it 
quite  unfair  to  define  him  as  a  merely  'fashionable' 
novelist,  though  his  first  and  least  meritorious 
distinctions  were  acquired  in  that  capacity,  and 
students  of  Sartor  Sesartus  are  apt  to  so  remember 
him.  Of  fashionable  novelists,  strictly  so  called, 
the  best  known  are  Mrs  Gore  (q.  v.)  and  Theodore 
Hook  (q;  v:).     This  class  was  succeeded  by  another 
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infinitely  worse  than  itself -^tlie  Newgate  nattelistsi, 
as  they  have  been  vrell  termed,  who  sought  for 
their  heroes  among  highwaymen,  thieves,  despera- 
does, and  murderers,  was  Jack  Sheppard,  Blueskin, 
Dick  Turpin,  Claude  Duval,  &c.,  and,  flagitiously 
indifferent  alike  to  fact  and  morality,  laboured 'with 
pernicious  success  to  invest  the  lives  of  these 
scoundrels  with  a  halo  of  romantic'  interest  and 
dignity."  The  chief  of  this  ■  school,  'by  merit 
raised  to  that  bad  eminence,'  is  William  Harrison 
Ainsworth  (qL  v.).  Its  admirers  are  mainly  to  be 
foiJnd  among  the  most  ignorant  sections  of  the 
community,  and  it  is  almost  questionable  if  it 
even  deserves  mention  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  novels  have  been 
multiplied  to  a  degree  which  ia  almdst  alarming, 
and  literally  incalculable.  The  greatest  names  are 
unquestionably  those  of  Dickens  (q.  v.);  Thackeray 
(q.  v.),  and'  Miss  Evans;'  but  besides  these 
might  be  mentioned  a  host  of  othei's,  who  have 
attained  either  celebrity  or  popularity,  or  both. 
Every  mode  of  life,  and  every  kind  of  opinion, 
social,  artistic,  scientific,  philosophical,  and  reli- 
gious, has  sought  to  recommend  itself  by  adopting 
this  fascinating  garb.  We  have  the  nautical  novels  of 
Marryat  (q.  v.),  smeHing,  like  Dibdin's  songs,  of  the 
briny  deep ;  the  poHtical  novels  of  Benjainin  Disraeli 
(q.v.);  the  sporting  and  military  novels  of  Lever 
(q.  v.);  the  brilliant  'muscular  Christian'  novels  of 
Kingsley  (q.  v.) ;  the  '  govemfess-novels,'  as  they  have 
been  aptly  denominated,  of  Miss  Bronte  (q.  v.) ;  the 
'school'  novels  of  Hughes  and  Farrar;  and  the 
'  sensational'  novels  of  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Braddon, 
and  others,  the  power  of  which  last  is  Undeniable, 
but  the  wholesomeness  dubious.  Other  authors  not 
less  eminent,  but  not  so  easily  classified,  are  Mrs 
Oliphant  (q.v.)  and  Charles  Eeade  (q.vO.  The  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  this  potent,  and  therefore  peril- 
ous branch  of  literature  cannot  fail  to  excite  much 
curious  reflection  in  thoughtful  UiindSj  but  it  is 
not  within  our  province  to  'moralise  the  theme.' 

2.  French  Fiction  during  the  19tA  Century.— A. 
few  words  are  all  that  we  can  devote  to  this  part  of 
our  subject,  though  it  is  far  from  uninteresting 
either  ina  literary  or  a  moral  point  of  view.  The 
effect  of  the  E.evolution  of  1789  on  literature  was 
not  immediately  beuefieial,  but  the  reverse,  though 
it  plaiited  the  germs  of  a  multitude  of  new  thoughts 
and  aspirations  in  the  mind  of  Christendom,  which 
have  since  yielded,  both  in  Ranee  and  elsewhere,  a 
prolific  harvest  of  wheat  and-^tares.  The  iron 
despotism  of  Napoleon  crushed  nearly  all  literary 
expression  whatever.  His  hatred  of  'idealogiies'  is 
well  known,  but  the  novel  was  that  species  of 
idealogic  composition  that  came  least' into  oollision 
with  the  principles  of  imperialism.  Even  it,  how- 
ever, could  hardly  be  said  to  flourish;  and'  the 
Only  tolerably  gifted  writer  of  fiction  who  figures 
during  the  First  Empire  is  Le  Brun,  and  he' was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  caricaturing  the 
bourgeoisie,  to  which  Napoleon  had  no  particular 
objection,  as  they  were  by  no  means  his  warmest 
admirers.  Chateaubriand  (q.  v.)  and  Madame  de 
Stael  (q.v.)  are  insignificant  in  this  department, 
and  Charles  Nodier,  though  voluminous,  was  not 
an  original  novelist.  After  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  especi£|lly  after  the  revolution  of 
1830,  France  began  to  display  a  wonderful  literary 
activity,  and  in  particular,  its  long-repressed  faculty 
of  imagination  burst  into  a  sudden  blossom  of 
poetry  and  fiction.  Even  'Napoleon,  now  that  he 
was  dead,  received  a  pebulisir  homage  from  the  class 
to  whom  he  had  never  shevra- 'favour  or  regard,  'of 
which  the  sbngs  of  B6ranger  and  Les  MisSrailes  of 
■Victor  Hiigo  afford  us  Specimens.  Unhappily  for 
the  purity  of  its  literature,  the  rSgime  of  the  Resto- 


ration, which  followed  the  deliverance  of  France 
from  a  military  despotism,  was  itself  abase,  corrupt, 
and  profligate  thing.  The  Bourbons  came  back  only 
to  re-enact  the  follies  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
previous  oeiitury,  and  the  nation  soon  came  to 
despiaei  detest,  and  disbelieve  them,  and  the  church 
which  supported  them.  Hence,  a  certain  reckless 
levity,  and  hollow  mocking  laughter;  as  of  heartless 
scepticism,  pervadingthose  fictions /which  profess  to 
delineate  the  realities  of  current  life.  The  religious 
sanctioiis  that  give  force  and  efficacy  to  moral 
obligations  having  disappeared,  novelists  have  fallen 
back '  upon  unassisted  human  nature,  and  have 
apparently  jastifibd  all  sorts  of  impruriences,  inde- 
cencies; and  even  poUutibns,  in  the  lives  of  their 
heroes  and  heroines,  on  the  ground  of  these  spring- 
ing from  the  excitements  of  '  natural'  passion.  The 
sparkling  wit,  the  sunny  humour,  the  pathos,  often 
exquisitely  tender  and  refined,  the.  dehcate  or  deep 
delineation  of  character,  the  occasional  fine  flush  of 
sentimental  enthusiasm^  and  the  poetic  witchery  of 
a  religious  mysticism,  cannot  blind  us  to ,  the  fact, 
that  the  substance  of  most  of  the  receilt  French 
fictions  is  incurably  immoral.  Paul  de  Kock  (q.  v.), 
Balzac  (q.  v.),  Dumas  (q.  v.),  father  and  son.  Sue 
(q.  v.),  Madame  Dudevant  (q.  v.),  though  wholly 
dissimilar  i  to  each  other  in  the  quality  of  their 
genius,  are  wofully  alike  in  the  baser  element  of  the 
national  fiction.  Victor  Hugo  (q.  v.)  and  Lamartine 
(q.  V.)  are  indeed  moraUy.far  above  the  rest  of  their 
contemporaries,.but  they  are  perhaps  the  only  great 
exceptions  that  can  be  mentioned.  The  '  Second 
Empire '  has  not  improved  the  tone  of  the  French 
novel,  any  more  than  it  has  improved  the  tone  of 
society;  but  if  it -be  true  that  when  things  have 
reached  their  worst,  they  begin  to  mend,  the 
country  that  has  produced  La  JDame  azix  Gamelias 
is  perhaps;  as  regards  the  literature  of  fiction,  in  a 
hopeful  condition.  ' 

The  prose' fiction  of  Spain  and  Italy  during  the 
19th  0.  scarcely  requires '  notice,  as  the  former 
country  has  not  produced  S,  single  work  that  has 
forced  its  way  into  the  general  European  market, 
while  the  latter  can  boast  of  only  one  that  has 
attained  that  --dignityj  the  Promessi  Sposi  of  Man- 
zoni  (q.  v.) ;  but  in  a  comprehensive  sketch  like  the 
present^  it  would  be  a  blemish  to  omit  at  least  the 
names  of  the  more  eminent  Transatlantic  novelists,  as 
they  have  contributed  not  a  little  of  late  years  to  the 
stock  -of'  English  prose  fiction.  The  most  notable 
are  Brockden  Brown  (q.  v.),  the  American  Godwin ; 
Fenimore  Cooper  (q.  v.),  from  whom  Europe  has 
been  content,  on  the  whole  not  unwisely,  to  take 
its  notions  of  t;he'  forests,  the  j^rairies;  and  the  red 
men  of  the  West ;  Washington  Irving  (q.  v.),  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  (q:  v.),  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (q,  v.),  and 
Oliver  Wendell-  Holmes  (q.v.),  in  all  of  whose 
writings,  except  in  the  tales  of  Poe,  is  visible  the 
influence  of  the'  life,  traditions,  scenery^  and  other 
saUent  characteristics  of  the  New  World  See 
Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction,  (Lond.  1814). 

NOVE'MBER  (Lat.  novem,  nine)  was  among  the 
Romans  the  9th  month  of  the  year,  at  the  time 
when  the  year  consisted  of  10  months ;  and  then 
contained  30  days.  It  subsequently  was  made  to 
contain  only  29;  but  JvQius  Caesar  gave  it  31 ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  the  number  was  restored  to 
30,  which  number  it  has  sitice  retained.  November 
was  one  of  tlie  most  important  months  in  connection 
■with  the  rehgious  ritual  of  the  Romans,  and  continues 
in  the  same  position,  though  for  other  reasons,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  It  was  known  among 
the  Saxohs  as  Bht-rTmiiatli,  'blobd-month,'  on  account 
of  the  general'  slaughter  of  cattle  at  this  time,  for 
■winter  provision  (known  for  a»long  time  afterwards 
as  Martiimas  beef)  and  for  sacrifice.    This  custom 
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was  not  confined  to  the  Saxons,  but  prevailed  in 
Northern  Germany,  and  even  as  far  south  as  Spain. 

NOVGOROD,  an  important  town  of  European 
Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  the  Volkhof,  near  where  it  issues 
from  Lake  Hmen,  122  miles  south-south-east  of  St 
Petersburg.  It  is  the  cradle  of  Russian  history. 
In  862,  the  Norman  prince  Rurik,  of  the  tribe  of 
Variago-Ross  (whence  the  name  Russia),  was  invited 
hither  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  from  Ihim 
begins  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  line  of  its 
sovereigns.  A  monument,  commemorative  of  this 
event,  was  erected  here,  with  great  pomp,  in  Septem- 
ber 1862.  In  the  9th  c,  Oleg,  the  successor  of 
Rurik,  transported  the  capital  to  Kief;  but  bestowed 
many  privileges  and  liberties  upon  N.,  and  from 
that  time  it  began  to  prosper.  The  greatness  of  N. 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  princes  of  Moscow, 
and  in  1471,  the  czar  Ivan  III.  nearly  destroyed  the 
town,  bereft  it  of  its  liberties,  and  exiled  the  most 
ihfluential  citizens.  During  the  time  of  its  pros- 
perity, the  town  was  called  Novgorod  the  Great ; 
and  had  400,000  inhabitants,  and  extended  its  sway 
to  the  White  Sea  and  the  river  Petchora.  Its 
government  was  a  sort  of  republic,  the  prince  being 
less  a  sovereign  "than  the  chief  commander  of  the 
troops.  Its  greatness  was  due  to  its  vast  foreign 
trade  alone,  and  when  Archangel  was  opened  for 
English  trading  vessels,  but  especially  after  the 
foundation  of  St  Petersburg,  its  trade  fell  away,  and 
the  town  rapjdly  declined.  Of  the  existing  ancient 
buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Church  of  St 
Sophia,  founded  in  the  11th  c,  possessing  a  fine  old 
library,  as  well  as  some  remarkable  paintings  and 
tombs;  and  the  Kreml,  in  the  steeple  of  which 
hung  the  famous  bell  used  to  summon  the  citizens 
for  the  deliberation  of  state  affairs.     Pop.  18,768. 

NOVGORO'D,  a  government  of  Great  Russia, 
extends  immediately  south-east  of  the  government 
of  St  Petersburg.  Area,  48,780  square  mUes  ;  pop, 
975,200.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  with 
the  Valdai  Hills  in  the  south,  which  rise  to  about 
300  feet,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  water-shed 
between  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  White  Seas.  The 
government  contains  many  lakes  and  rivers ;  of  the 
former,  the  lakes  Ilmen  and  Bieloe  are  the  largest ; 
and  of  the  latter,  the  Wolchof,  Msta,  Szeksna,  and 
Mologa  are  the  most  important.  The  rivers  are 
connected  by  canals,  which  are  of  great  service  to 
trade.  The  soil,  especially  in  the  north-east,  is  not 
fertile,  and  the  climate  is  severe;  agriculture  and 
cattle-rearing  are  carried  on  '  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Forests  and  pasture-lands  are  numerous  and 
extensive,  and  the  timber  and  hay  sent  to  the 
capital  realise  a  considerable  income.  Quarries  of 
the  best  stone  for  paving  occur  on  the  river  Tosna, 
and  near  Stara-Russa  there  are  mineral  and  saline 
springs. 

NOVI,  a  town  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  division 
of  Genoa,  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Turin  to 
Genoa,  and  is  33  miles  north-north-west  of  the 
latter  city.  It  presents  few  attractions,  with  the 
exception  of  a  number  of  picturesque  old  houses. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  transit-trade ;  and  the 
silk  produced  in  the  vicinity  is  amongst  the  most 
celebrated  in  Italy.     Pop.  10,800. 

NO'VIBAZA'R,  also  JENIBAZAR,  a  town  of 
Bosnia,  European  Turkey,  situated  on  the  river 
Rashka,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava,  130  miles  south- 
east of  Bosna-Serai.  Several  of  the  great"  roads  of 
the  country  cross  each  other  here.  N.  has  celebrated 
fairs,  important  trade,  and  considerable  wealth,  but 
the  houses  are  mostly  of  mud.  It  is  the  chief  point 
of  communication  between  Bosnia  and  the  rest  of 
Turkey.  Pop.  15,000. 
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NOVI'TIATE,  the  time  of  probation,  as  well  as 
of  preparatory  training,  which  in  all  j^eligious 
orders  precedes  the  solemn  Pkofession  (q.  v.). 
Under  the  head  of  Monachism  will  be  found  the 
general  principles  by  which  the  training  for  the 
'  religious'  life  is  regulated.  It  will  be'enough  to  say 
here,  that  the  novitiate  in  all  orders  must  continue 
(Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  xxv.  c.  85,  De  Eegnl  and  Mon.) 
at  least  one  year.  In  most  orders  it  is  of  two,  and 
in  several  of  three.  Any  attempt  to  solemnise  the 
profession  before  the  expiration  of  the  novitiate, 
without  a  dispensation,  is  invalid.  During  the 
novitiate,  the  novices  are  immediately  subject  to 
a  superior,  called  Master  (or  Mistress)  of  Novices. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  systematic 
study,  their  whole  time  being  devoted  to  prayer, 
and  to  ascetic  and  liturgical  training.  During 
the  novitiate,  the  novice  continues  free  to  with- 
draw, nor  is  he  or  she  admitted  to  profession 
at  the  close  of  the  novitiate,  except  after  proof 
given  of  fitness,  and  of  proper  dispositions  for  the 
particular  institute  aspired  to. 

NOVOARKHANGHE'LSK  (New  Archangel), 
a  seaport  of  i^ussian  America,  and  centre  of  the 
administration  of  the  Russo-Amerioan  Company, 
situated  on  the  island  of  Sitka,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  American  continent,  in  lat.  57°  3'  N., 
long,  about  135°  W.  It  has  a  good  port,  and  is  the 
entrep6t  of  all  the  stores  for  the  other  Russo- 
American  colonies,  and  of  their  pro(iuce,  of  which 
furs  are  the  principal  item.  There  are  at  N.  only 
66  clear  days  in  the  year.  Mean  temperature 
throughout  the  year  43°  45'  F.  Pop.  1000,  mostly 
servants  of  the  company. 

NOVOMOSKO'VSK,  an  important  market-town 
of  South  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
and  20  miles  north-north-east  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  on  the  Samara,  an  afiluent  of  the  Dnieper. 
Three  extensive  fairs,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cattle 
and  horses,  are  held  here  annually.  The  '  remount- 
ing' officers  attend  these  fairs  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  their  regiments  with  horses.  Tanning  and 
tallow-melting  are  carried  on.    Pop.  10,138. 

NOVOTCHERKA'SK,  a  town  of  Southern 
Russia,  capital  of  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  on  the  Aksai,,a  tributary  of  the  Don,  at  a 
distance  of  12  miles  from  its  right  bank,  and  about 
70  miles  east-north-east  of  Taganrog.  The  central 
administration  of  the  territory  was  transferred 
hither  from  Tcherkask  in  1804  by  Count  Platof, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Cossacks.  The  choice 
was  not  a  happy  one,  the  distance  of  the  town  from 
the  Don,  the  great  commercial  artery,  being  much 
felt.  In  1855,  a  statue  was  erected  in  memory  of 
Count  Platof,  who  achieved  an  illustrious  name  by 
his  military  exploits  from  1770  till  1816,  and 
especially  during  the  French  invasion  in  1812.  Pop. 
19,500,  who  carry  on  trade  and  manufactures, 
agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  fishing,  and  wine- 
growing. 

NOYADES  (i.  e.,  'Drownings,'  from  Fr.  noyer, 
to  drown),  the  execution  of  political  offenders  in 
great  numbers  at  once  by  drowning  fhem,  one  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution,  practised  at 
Nantes  by  Carrier,  the  deputy  of  the  Convention. 
See  Caeeiee.  This  mode  of  execution  was  also 
called,  in  cruel  sport,  Vertical  Deportation. 

NOYAU.    See  Liqueuk. 

NOYON,  a  town  of  Prance  in  the  department  of 
Oise,  78  miles  north-north-east  of  Paris  by  the 
northern  railway.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  of  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  in  the  Romanesque  style 
of  architecture  ;  an  episcopal  palace,  and  some  linen 
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and  cotton  manufactures.  Pop.  5593.  N.  if/sM  a 
residence  of  Charlemagne,  a,nd  the  place  -Viheie 
Hugo  Capet  was  crowned  king  of  France  in  987; 
It  is  also  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  John  Calvin. 

NIJ'BIA,  th^  modern  appellation  of  a  country 
subject  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  extending   frota 
Philae  to  the  Sennaar,  lat.  18°  S.,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Arabian    Gulf,   N.  by   Egwit,    S.    by 
Abyssinia,  and   on   the    W.  by  the  Desert.      It 
appears  to  have  been  anciently  known  as  Ethiopia. 
The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Ethiopia  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  NUe  from  Meroe  to  the  bend  of 
the  river.    The  name  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from   the   Egyptian  and   Coptic  'Jfovh,   or   Gold, 
a    name   still   retained   in    Wady  Nouba,    which 
extends  from  the  frontier  of  Dongola,  north  of  the 
Wady  Seboua,  above  Derri.      The  traof  between 
Sebonaand  Assouan  is  called  the  Wadjr  Kenous. 
Diocletian  removed  hither  a  Lybiau  tribe,  called 
Nobata,  to  tjie  district  above  Syene  to  oppose  the 
Blemmyes,  who  inhabited  the  western  desert,  now 
held  by  the  Ababde  and  Bisharein  Arabs.     The 
dominion  of  the  Pharaohs,  when  most  extended, 
reached  to  the  Isle  of  Argo,  the  last  place  where 
the    monuments    of    the    Egyptians    have    been 
found.     Dnder  these  monarchs  it  was  called  Cush, 
and   was    governed   by   a   royal   scribe,    entitled 
Prince    of   Cush   or  Ethiopia,  till  the   twentieth 
dynasty,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  recovered  by 
a  series  of  native  rulers,  who  ultimately  conquered 
Egj^t;  and  although  driven  back,  finally  extended 
their  rule  from  Meroe  to  Syene,  the  most  southern 
city  held  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  the  PtolemieS, 
and  the  Eomans.    These  Ethiopians  adopted  the 
civilisation  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  names  of  some 
of  their  monarchs  have  been  preserved.    The  subse- 
quent fortunes  of  this  cbxmtry  wiU  be  seen  under 
Ethiopia.     The  modern  inhabitants  consist  prin- 
cipally of  Arabs,  who  invaded  the  country  after 
the  rise  of  Mohammed,  the  principal  tribes  being 
the  Djowabere  and  El  Gharbye,  who  inhabit  from 
Assouan  to  the  Wady  Haifa ;  the  Kenous,  Djaafere, 
and  others,  a  branch  of  the  Koreish,  who  occupied 
the  land  from  Esne  to  Assouan.     By  the  aid  of 
Bosnian  soldiers,  the  Djowabere  were  driven  into 
Dongola  in  the  reign  of  Selim,  and  their  descend- 
ants still  flourish    at    Ibrim,  Assouan,  and   Sai. 
Lower  down,  inhabit  a  race  called  the  Berbers  or 
Barabras ;  south  of  Cosseir  are  the  Ababde.    From 
Dongola  and  Sennaar,  a  negro  state,  the  people  are 
called  Noubas,  a  hardy  race,  differing   from  the 
pure  blacks ;  but  the  country  throushout  is  inhabited 
by  mixed  races  of   Arabian  and  Nigritio  blood. 
Another  tribe,  the  Sheygya,  east  of  Dongola — a  fine 
black  race,  addicted  to  horsemanship  and  war — 
are   still  more   interesting.      The  Ababde  Arabs 
are  renowned  as  guides  and  camel  drivers;   the 
Bisharein  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  ancient 
Blemmyes,  a  tribe  living  on  flesh  and  milk,  but 
without  the  oriental  jealousy  of  the  Arabs;  the 
Takas,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Bojahs,  dwell  in 
the  mountains.  Three  principal  languages  are  spoken 
by  tljese  various  tribes — the  Nuba  by  the  Berbers, 
who  entered  from  the  south-west ;  the  Kungara,  a 
Nigritic  dialect,  by  the  negroes  of  Dafur ;  and  the 
Bisharie,  said  to   exhibit  Aryan   affinities.      The 
inhabitants,    although   less   ia   stature   than    the 
Egyptians,  are  in  the  better  parts  of  the  country 
a  fine  muscular  race ;  the  women  are  pleasiog,  but 
not   beautiful ;    and    the    climate   is  '  remarkably 
healthy.    In  their  political  government  they  were 
governed  by  their  own  chiefs,  mafe  or  malechs, 
till  they  were  subdued  by  Ismael  Pasha,  in  1820, 
to  the  sway  of  Egypt,  and  the  civil  governlnent 
is  now  administered  by  the  Turks.     The  country 
is  arid,  in   many  places   only   cultivable  at  the 


of   the   Nile,  and   consists   of  granite   and 
sandstone. '  The  soil  raises  durra,  cotton,  and  date 
palms.     It  is  traversed  by  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or 
Blue  Nile,  and  the  Balkr  d  AUad,  or  White  NUe. 
The   products    are    numerous,    comprising   maize, 
dates,  tamarinds,  gums,  aloes,  civet,  musk,  wax, 
myrrh,  frankincense,  senna,  black  wool,  hides  both 
of  the  elephant  land  rhinoceros,  and  their  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  ebony,  gold  dust,  saltpetre,  salt,' 
tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  witioh  are  carried  by  way 
of  commerce  to  Egjrpt.^   The  taxes  are  rated  by  the 
number  of  water-wheels  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
land.    There,  being  no  native  currency,  the  coins  of 
Egypt  and  Europe,  especially  the  Spanish  dollar, 
are   received,    but  glass-beadsi   coral,    cloth,    toba 
or  shirts,  and  cloth  (aamoor)  also  pass  as  money. 
In  Kordofan,  value  is  reckoned  by  cows.    The  most 
primitive  modes  of  measurement  are  in  use,  maize 
being  sold  by  the  handful  {selga),  18  of  which  go 
to  a  maud;  and  cloth  being  measured  from  the 
elbow  to  the  fingers.     Polygamy  is  general,  and 
a  wife    at  Kenous  is  purchased    of   her  parents 
for  30  piastres;  amongst  the  Arabs  for  6  camels, 
3  of  which  are  returned  to  the  bridegroom.    Some 
of  the  tribes  are  jealous  of  their  women,  who  are 
celebrated  by  travellers  on  account  of  their  virtue. 
In   their   costume,  they  use  turbans,  linen,  and 
woollen  garments,  and  are  armed  with  lance  and 
shield,  the  latter  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippo- 
potamus.    No  looms  exist,,  but  they  plait  neatly. 
Their  chief  musical  instrument  is  a  guitar  of  five 
strings,   with  sounding-board  of  a  gazelle's  hide. 
They  are  generally  averse  to  commerce,  eat  little 
animal  food,  and  are  Mohammedans.     Their  houses 
are  low  huts  of  mud  or  stone.     The  chief  attraction 
of  this  country  to  travellers  is  the  numerous  temples 
and  other  ancient  remains  of  the  Egyptians,  ex- 
tending from  Philae  to  the  island  of  Argo.    These 
consist  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  in  the  isle  of  Philag, 
founded  iby  Neotauebo  I.,  and  continued  by  the 
Ptolemies ;  the  temple  of  Deboud,  built  in  honour 
of  Amen  Ra,  by  Ataramen,  and  continued  by  the 
Komans;   Tafa  or  Taphis,  the  modem  Kalabshe, 
built  by  Rameses  II.;  the  rock  temple  of  Beit  e 
Welly,  recording  the  conquests  of  the  same  monarch ; 
Wady  Haifa,  buQt  by  Osprtesen  I. ;  the  rock  temple 
of  Ibsamboul,  built  by  Barneses  II. ;  Gebel  Addeh, 
built  by  Horus  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty;  Ibrim, 
built   by   Amenophes    II.;    Amada,   founded    by 
Thothmes  III.;  Ghersheh,  Seboua,  and  Derri,  bmlt 
by  Rameses  II.;  Dakkeh,  the  ancient  Pselcis,  built 
by  Ergamenes;    and  the  Colossus  of  the  isle  of 
Argo;  the  Pyramids  of  Meroe  and  Tanquassi — 
Burckhardt,  Travels;  ChampoUio'n  le  Jeune,  Lettres 
Ecrites,  p.  107,  and  foU. ;  Lepsius,  Eeke,  p.  107,  and 
foil.). 

NUCLEOBEANCHIA'T  A,  or  HETEROPODA, 
an  order  of  gasteropods  having  the  sexes  distinct ; 
the  locomotive  organ  fln-hke,  single,  and  ventral; 
the  gUls  pg,cked  in  small  compass  along  with  the 
heart;.  They  are  all  marine,  and  usually  swim  with 
the  back  downwards  and  the  fin-shaped  foot 
upw;ards.  They  adhere  to  sea-weeds  by  a  small 
sucker  placed  on  the  fin.  Some  of  them,  as  Atlanta, 
have  a  shell  large  enough  to  protect  the  body ;  some, 
'  as  Garinaria,  have  a  small  shell  covering  the  gills 
and  heart  only ;  and  some,  as  Mrola,  have  no  snell 
at  all. 

NU'CLEUS.    SeeCBLLS. 

NUDIBRANOHIA'TA  (Naked-giUed),  an  order 
of  gasteropods,  hermaphrodite,  destitute  of  shell, 
^nd  haiving  the  giUs  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  gUls  are  differently  situated  in  different 
genera.  The  genus  Doris  (q.v.)  is  an  example  of 
this  order. 


NUECES— NUISANCE. 


NUE'CES,  a  river  of  Texas,  United  States  of 
America,  rises  in  South-western  Texas,  lat.  30°, 
long.  101°  W.,  and  after  a  south-easterly  course '  of 
300  miles,  flows  into  Corpus  Ohristi  Bay,  and 
through  the  Pass  of  the'  same  name  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

NUI'SANCE  is  a  legal  term  used  to  denote  what- 
ever is  an  annoyance  to  one's  neighbours,  or  in  a 
general  sense  to  the  public  at  large,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  rights  of  property.  The  whole  doctrine  of 
nuisance  is  founded  on  the  theory  that  every  person 
is  entitled  to  have  the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of 
his  property,  and  of  the  right  of  passing  to  and  fro 
on  the  highway  without  being  interfered  with  or 
impeded  by  others,  and  whatever  so  impedes  this 
full  enjoyment  of  one's  property  and  right  of  passage 
on  the  highway  is  a  nuisance.  Nuisances  are  thus 
capable  of  being  divided  into  two  kinds — private  and 
public.  Thus,  if  a  neighboiir  leave  a  heap  of  rubbish 
emitting  noxious  smells  close  to  A's  windows,  or 
make  loud  noises  in  his  house,  these  may  be  said  to 
be  private  nuisances,  for  they  annoy  A  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fresh  air  and  quiet  which  are  part  of 
his  right  of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some- 
thing is  put  of  the  same  kind  on  a  public  highway, 
or  so  as  to  annoy  divers  people  equally  and  in  the 
same  manner,  then  it  is  called  a  public  nuisance. 
One  of  the  leading  incidents  of  a  nuisance  is, 
that  the  party  annoyed  by  it  can  in  many  cases, 
especially  where  the  nuisance  is  injurious  to  health 
or  life,  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  abate 
the  nuisance  without  resorting  to  a  court  of  law. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  matter  is  of  too  urgent 
importance  to  await  the  slow  progress  of  a  suit  at 
law,  and  mischief  may  be  done  in  the  meantime 
which  would  be  often  irreparable  owing  to  the  delay. 
Another  important  qualification  of  the  right  of 
abating  a  nuisance  is,  that  the  nuisance  must  be 
such  that  unless  it  is  abated  at  once  the  party 
cannot  exercise  his  legal  rights ;  and  hence  if  the 
nuisance  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  does  not  directly 
interfere  with  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  one's 
legal  rights  at  the  time,  he  has  no  right  to  abate 
it,  but  m  that  case  is  bound  to  resort  to  a  court 
of  law.  This  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
a  nuisance  on  the  highway,  which  is  the  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  phrase  a  common  nuisance  is 
nlost  familiarly  known.  Thus,  if  while  A  is'  riding 
or'  driving  along  the  highway  his  progress  is  interi 
rupted  by  a  fence  or  gate  which  nobody  has  a  legal 
right  to  put  there,  it  is  obvious  that  unless  A  can  Imock 
down  or  demolish  at  once  this  obstruction,  he  cannot 
proceed  in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  right  of  using  the 
highway.  In  such  a  case  he  has  a  right  to  demolish 
the'  gate  and  abate  the  nuisance,  for  it  directly 
interferes 'with  his  own  legal  right.  But  if  instead, 
a  gate,  a  booth,  or  tent  had  been  erected,  not  across 
the  highway,  but  merely  on  one  side  of  it,  so  as  to 
leave  room  fOT  passengers  to  pass,  then  though 
such  tent  or  booth  would  be  as  undoubted  a 
nuisance  as  in  the  other  case,  yet  inasmuch  as  A  can 
pass  without  ,direct  interference,  he  has  no  right  to 
abate  the  nuisance  by  destroying  the  tent.  He 
must,  in  this  la-tter  case,  resort  to  the  legal  remedy 
only.    The  same  rule  applies  to  all  kinds  of  nuisances. 

Another  rule  is,  that  in  abating  a  nuisance  the 
party  is  not  to  do  unnecessary  damage  to  property, 
i.  e.,  more  than  simply  abate  the  nuisance  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  enable  himself  to  exercise  his  legal 
right,  and  no  further.  If  he  go  beyond  the  imme- 
diate occasion,  and  cause  unnecessary  deatructioh  to 
property,  then  He  subjects  himseK  to  an  action  of 
damages.  Hence  it  is'  often  a  difBcult'  thing  to 
know  when  one  is  justified  in  abating  a  nuisance 
and  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 

Where  the  nuisance  is  sought  to  be  removed  bv 
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le^al  means,  then  the  remedy  is  in  some  cases  two- 
fold, and  in  some  cases  not  so.  ,  "Where  the  nuisance 
is  of  a  private  nature,  an  action  of  (damages  is  in 
general  the  only  remedy  given  byithe  common  law. 
But  where  the  nuisance  is  public,^.and  fiffects  all  the 
public  equally,  or  nearly  bq,  then  in  general  either 
an  action  may  be  brought,  or  an  indictment  ■will  lie; 
Thus  in  case  of  a  nuisance  on  a  highway,  as  this 
affects  all'  the  lieges'  alike,  an  indictment  is  the 
proper  remedy,  though  if  an  individual  suffered 
special  damage  over  and  above  what  he^  suffers  as 
one  of  the  public,  then  he  may  bring  an  action.  In 
Scotland,  itistead  of  an  indictment,  an  action  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  action  is  raised,  which  is  sub- 
stantially simUar  in  its  results  to  an  indictment. 

As  will  be  seen  from  what  has  preceded,  the  legal 
remedy  in  cases  of  nuisances  has  long  been  felt  to 
be  insufficient.  To  add  to  the  other  defects,  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  determining  whether  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  using  one's  premises  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  nuisance  or  not ;  for  if  the-  line  is  drawn  too 
narrowly,  the  rights  of  property  and  the  natural 
freedom  of  the  subject  may  be  interfered  with. '  On 
the  other  hand,  things  which  formerly  were  con- 
sidered no  nuisances  are  now  treated  as  such,  owing 
to  the  spread  of  more  enlightened  views  of  public 
health  and  habits  of  cleanliness.  These  considera- 
tions recently  induced  the  legislature  to  alter  the 
common  law  in  an  important  degree,  and  substitute 
a  new  code  under  the  name  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Nuisances  Eemoval  Acts,  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  63; 
18  and  19  Vict.  c.  116  ;  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  77.  The 
general  scheme  of  these  acts  is  to  enable  districts  to 
appoint  local  boards,  with  extensive  powers  of  self- 
government,  and  to  undertake  and  execute  sanitary 
improvements,  such  as  drainage  and  water-supply  on 
a  large  scale,  paying  for  the  expense  thereof  by  a  local 
rate  or  assessment. 

As  regards  the  power  of  removing  nuisances, 
a  statute  was  passed  in  1855  for  England,  called 
the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  which  has  been 
amended  by  two  subsequent  acts.  By  these  acts, 
some  local  board  or  local  officers,  and  failing  them 
the  overseers  of  the  parish,  are  appointed  th§  local 
authority  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  and  these  are  of  an  extensive  kind.  The  act 
defines  a  nuisance  to  include  any  premises  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health ;  any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  water-course,  privy, 
urinal,  cess-pool,  drain,  or  ashpit,  so  foul  as  to 
be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health ;  any  animal 
so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  or  injurious  to  health ; 
and  any  accumulation  or  deposit  which  is  a  nui- 
sance or  injurious  to  health.  The  local  authority 
is  to  appoint  a  sanitary  inspector  at  a  proper 
salary.  Any  person  aggrieved  may  give  notice  to 
the  local  board,  or  the  sanitary  inspector  may  do 
so.  The  local  board  has  extensive  powers ;  it  can 
authorise  its  inspector,  on  reasonable  complaint,  to 
demand  an  entrance  into  any  private  premises  so 
as  to  inspect  their  condition,  and  may  order  the 
removal  of  nuisances  found  to  exist  there.  The  local 
board,  on  finding  a  nuisance  exists,  direct  their 
officer  to  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  procure 
an  order  directing  the  private  party  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  If  he  refuse  to  do  so,  the  local  board 
may  remove  the  nviisance  at  the  expense  of  the  party 
on  -W'hose  premises  it  exists,  and  sue  him  for  such 
expenses.  If  any  candle-house,  melting-house,  soap- 
house,  slaughter-house,  or  place  for  boiling  offal, 
blood,  bones,  &o.,  be  certified  by  the  medical  officer, 
or  any  two  medical  practitioners,  to  be  a  nuisance, 
or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  local  board  may  cause  the 
person  carrying  on  such. trade  to  appear  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  if  it  is  not  satisfactorily 
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proved  that  ho  doea  not  use  the  best  praotio'aWe 
means  for  preventing  or  counteracting  the  effluviaj 
he  is  fined.  So  if  houses  are  overcrowded,  this  may- 
he  stopped.  Proviaions^are  also  enacted  with  a  view 
to  prevent'  the  spread  of  diseases  in  .times  of 
epidemics,' and  to  prevent  common  lodgipg-houaes 
being  '  kept  in  a  foul  state;  Another^  important 
provision  relates  to  the  seizure  of  diseased  meat  and 
provisions  exposed  to  sale,  and  the  taedical  officer  of 
health,  or  inspector  of  nuisances,  has  at  -all  times 
power  to  inspect  any  animal,  carcase,  meat,'  poultry, 

tame,^  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or 
our;  and  if  found  unfit  for  fbod;  or  diseased,  or 
unsound,  they  maybe  carried  awajothen  and  there 
and  destroyed,  and  the  'shopkeeper  fined.  The  local 
authority  may  also  order  owners  of  houses  to  supply 
proper  water- closets;  and  to  cleanse  guttera  and 
cess-pools  which'  are  foul.  Besides  the  above  provi- 
sions as  to  nuisances  generally,  there  are  separate 
statutes  which  prohibit  smoke  nuisance  in  the 
English  metropolis  and:  the  river  Thames.  Thus 
all  the  furnaces  in  mills,  factories,  prihting-houseSj 
dye-houses,  distilleries,  glass-houses,  bakehouses,  &c., 
within  the  nietropolis,  must  be  so  constrtioted  as  to 
consume  their  own  smoke,  and  also  any  noxious  or 
offensive  effluvia  arising  from  any  trade  is  pro- 
hibited. These  statutes  are  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  128, 
and  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  107. 

In  Scotland,  a  Nuisances  Removal  Statute  was 
passed  the  year  following  the  English  act,  viz.,  19 
and  20  Vict.  c.  193. '  By  that  act  the  town  council, 
or  police  commissioners  of  the  place,  were  constituted 
the  local  authority  for  enforoiUg  the  act,  and^.  in 
other  places  the  parochial  board;  Besides  dealing 
with  the  same  class  of  nuisances  as  the  English 
act,  the  Scotch  act  provided  for  checking  all  trades 
and  businesses  offensive  and  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Similar  powers  were  given 
to  the  local  board  to  enter  private  houses  and  explore 
the  causes  of  nuisances.  Diseased  and  unwhole- 
some meat  and  provisions  may  also  be  seized. 
Common  lodging-houses  were '  to  be  registered,  and 
to  be  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  to '  be  made,  by 
the  local  authority.  With  regard  to  towns  in  Soot- 
land,  an  extensive  code  of  police  laws  was  enacted 
in  a  general  statute,  the  General  Police  and  Itoprove- 
ment  Scotland  Act  1862,  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  101. 
That  act  may  be  adopted  by  burghs  ;  and  villages 
above  700  of  population  may,  by  vote  of  house- 
holders, be  converted  into  burghs  for  this  purpose. 
A  Smoke  Nuisance  Act  for  Scotland  was  passed 
applicable  to  all  burghs,  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  13  j  24 
Vict.  c.  17. 

The  above  is  the  usual  legal  acceptation  of  the 
term  nuisance,  but  the  word  is  sometimes  used 
popularly  to  denote  that  class  of  nuisances, , 
caused  by  disorderly  houses  or  brothels,  -which 
are  familiarly  described  as  common  nuisances.  In 
the  law' of  England  those  who  keep  a  brothel  are 
liable  to  be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour,  but  as 
there  was  often  a  difficulty  in  setting  the  law  in 
motion  in  such  oases,  a  statute  of  25  Geo.  II.  o.  36, 
enacted  that  if  any  two  inhabitants  should  ,give 
notice  to  a  constable  of  such  a  house  being  jkept;  it 
should  then  be  the  duty  of  the  constable  under  a 
penalty,  to  go  with  such  inhabitants  before  a  justice 
and  engage  to  prosecute  the  keeper,  and  their 
expenses  are  paid  by  the  parish  out  of  the  poor-: 
rates.  The  same  act  provided  that  whoever  in  point 
of  fact  acted  as  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  houBe,| 
should  be  taken  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  house.  The 
punishment  is  tine  and  imprisonment.  Of  late  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  convict  a  landlord  under 
this  statute 'When  he  knows  of  the  character  of  his 
tenants,  and  refuses  to  give  them  notice  td  quit ; 
but  the  courts' have  held  that  the  mere  faotof'  the 


landlord  refusing  to  give  notice  to  quit,  and  so  to 
eject  such  tenants,  was  not  enough  to  make  him 
liable  in  any  criminal  punishment.  In  Scotland, 
the  offence  of  keeping  a  brothel  is  punishable  in  a 
similar  manner.  But  apart  from  ,the  keeping  of  a 
brothel,  there  is  no  criminal  offence  committed  in 
this,  coufltry  by  .those  who  freq,uent ,  such  houses 
for  tlie  purposes  of  prostitution  unless  where  the 
circumstances  amount  to  Rfipe  (q,  v.)  or , Abduction 
(q.  V-),  or  an  aggravated  assault.  , 

NU'LLA  BO'NA,  a  legal  phrase  ■  in  England, 
descriptive  of  the  return ,  made  to  a  sheriff,  -vriio  in 
executing  ■  process  agaiasti  a  debtor^  finds  he  has  no 

goods.   '    :  :        ,       !         ,  1 1  . 1  ,  ' 

NTJ'MA  POMPI'LIUS,  in  the  mythic  history  of 
Rome,  was  the  successor  of  Rolnulus,  the  founder 
of  the  city.  He  was  a  native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine 
country,  and  was  universaUy'  reverenced  for  his 
wisdom  and  piety.  Unanimously  elected  king  by 
the  Roman  people;  he  soon  justified  by  his  conduct 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  After  dividing  the  lands 
which  Roinulus  had  conquered,  he  proceeded,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  sacred  nymph  Egeria,  to  draw 
up  religious  institutions  for  his  subjects,  and  thus 
stands  out  in  the  primitive  legend  as  the  author  of 
the  Roman  ceremonial  law.  His  reign  lasted  for  39 
years, 'and  was  a  golden  age  of  peace  and  happiness. 
The  oiily  feature  in  the  myth  of  N.  P.  which 
we  can  regard  as  probably  historical,  is  that  which 
indicates  the  infusion  of  a  Sabine  religious  element 
into  Roman  history  at  some  rfemote  period. 

NU'MA'NTlA,  the  chief  town  of  the  Celtiberian 
people  called  Arfevaci  in  ancient  Spain,  was  situated 
pa  the  Douro  (Durius),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  Soria  in  Old  Castile.  The  site  is  probably 
marked  by  the  present  Puente  de  Guarray  N.  is 
celebrated  for  the  heroic  resistance  which  it  made 
to  the  Romans,  from  153  B-O-,  when  its  citizens  first 
ttiet  a  Roman  army  in  battle,  to  134  B.C-,  when 
it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Scipio  the  Jrounger, 
after  a  siege  of  15  moiiths,  in  the  course  of  which 
famine  and  the  sword  had  left  alive  very  few  of  its 
8000  brave  defenders.  The  besieging  force  under 
Scipio  amounted  to  60,000  men. 
;  NUMBERS,,  Thboky  os,  the  most  subtle  and 
intricate,  and,  at  the ,  same  time  one  of  tlie  most 
extensive,  'branches  pf  matliematical  analysis.  It 
treats  primarily  of  the  forms  of  numbers,  and 
of  the  properties  at  once  deducible  from  these 
forms;  but  its  principal  field  is  the, theory  of 
equation?,  in  as  far  as  equations  are  soluble  in  whole 
numbers  or  rational  fractions,  and  more  particularly 
that  branch  known  as  Indeterminate  Equations. 
Closely  allied  to,  this  branch  are  those  problems 
which  are  usually  grouped  under  the  Diophantine 
Analysis  (q.  v.),  a  class  of  problems  alike  interesting 
and  difficult;  and  of  whi(5h  the  following  are 
examples :  1.  MmI  the  numbers  the  sum  of  whose 
squares  shall  be  a  square  r^umber ;  a  cqjidition 
satisfied  by  5  and  12,  8  and  15,  9  and  40,  &c. 
2.  Firid  three  square  numbers  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion ;  Answer,  1,  25,  and  49;  ,4,  100,  196,  &o. 

forms  of  Numbers  are  certain  algebraic  formulas, 
whiph,  by  assigning  to  the  letters  successive  numeri- 
cal values  from  0  upwards,  are  capable  of  producing 
all  nnmbers  without  exception,  e.  g.,  by  giving  to 
m  the  successive  values  0,  1,  2,  3,  (fee.,,  in  any  of  the 
foUowLQg  groups,  of  formulas  :  2m,  2m  -1-  1 ;  3m 
3m  -I-  1,  3m  -H  2 ;  4m,  4m  -f^l,  4m  -f  2,  4m  -|-  3,,  we 
can  prpduce  the  natural  series  of  numbers.  These 
formulas  ^re  based  on  the  self revid^nt  jprinciple,  that 
the  remainder  after  division  is  less  than  the  divisor, 
,afl(J  tjiat,  consequently,  every  number  can  be  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  the  product  o^  two  factors  +  a 
number  less  than  tjie  smaller  factor.  ' 
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By  means  of  tlieae  fommlas,  many  properties  of 
numbers  can  be  demonstrated  without  diiEculty. 
To  give  a  few  examples.  (1.)  The  product  of  two 
coTisecutive  numbers  is  divisible  by  2  :  Let  2m  be  one 
number,  then  the  other  is  either  2m  +  1  or  2m  —  1, 
and  the  product  2m{2m,  ±  1)  contains  2  as  a  factor, 
and  is  thus  divisible  by  2.  (2.)  The  product  of  three 
consecutive  numbers  is  divisible  by  6  :  Let  3ot  be  one 
of  the  numbers  (as  in  every  triad  of  consecutive 
numbers  one  must  be  a  multiple  of  3),  then  the 
others  are  either  3m  —  2,  3m  —  1 ;  3m  —  1,  3m  +  1 ; 
or  3m  +  1,  3m  +  2.  In  the  first  and  third  cases,  the 
proposition  is  manifest,  as  {3m  —  2)  (3m  —  1),  and 
(3m  +  1)  (3m  +  2),  are  each  divisible  by  2,  and 
therefore  their  product  into  3m  is  divisible  by 
6  (=  1.2.3).  In  the  second  case  the  product  is 
3m(3m  -  l)(3m  +  1),  or  3m(9m^  —  1),  where  3  is  a 
factor,  and  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  TO(9m^  —  1)  is 
divisible  by  2 ;  if  m  be  even,  the  thing  is  proved ; 
but  if  odd,  then  mf  is  odd,  9m^  is  odd,  and  9m^  —  1 
is  even;  hence,  in  this  case  also  the  proposition 
is  true.  It  can  similarly  be  proved  that  the 
product  of  four  consecutive  numbers  is  divisible 
by  24  (=  1.2.3.4),  of  5  consecutive  numbers  by 
120  (=  1.2.3.4.5),  and  so  on  generally.  These  pro- 
positions form  the  basis  for  proof  of  many  properties 
of  numbers,  such  as  that  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  any  two  odd  numbers  is  divisible  by  8. 
The  difference  Ijetween  a  number  and  its  cube  is  the 
product  of  three  consecutive  numbers,  and  is  con- 
sequently (see  above)  always  divisible  by  6.  Any 
prime  number  which,  when  divided  by  4,  leaves  a 
remainder  unity,  is  the  sum  of  two  square  numbers  : 
thus,  41  =  25  4-  16  =  5^  -I-  4^  233  =  169  +  64  =  IS'' 
+  8^  &o.  _  _    ■ 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  interesting 
properties  of  numbers  which  defy  classification ; 
such  as,  that  the  sum  of  the  odd  numbers  beginning 
with  unity  is  a  square  number  (the  square  of  the 
number  of  terms  added),  i.  e.,  1  -t-  3  -I-  5  =  9  =  3^ 

1  +  3  -t-  5  -f  7  +  9  =  25  =  5^  &o. ;  and,  the  sum  of 
the  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers  is  the  square  of 
the  sum  of  the  numbers,  i.  e.,  1^  -I-  2^  +  3' 
=1  H-  8  -)-  27  =  36  =  (1  -(-  2  -1-  3)^  1^  +  2'  -y  S^  y.  4? 
=  100  =  (1  -)-  2  -h  3  -f  4)^  &c. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  a  few  general 
remarks  on  numbers  themselves.  Numbers  are 
divided  into  prime  and  composite — prime  numbers 
being  those  which  contain  no  factor  greater  than 
imity ;  composite  numbers,  those  which  are  the 
product  of  two.  (not  reckoning  unity)  or  more 
factors.  The  number  of  primes  is  unlimited, 
and  so  consequently  are  the  others.  The  product 
of  any  niunber  of  consecutive  numbers  is  even,  as 
also  are  the  squares  of  all  even  numbers.;  while 
the  product  of  two  odd  numbers,  or  the  squares  of 
odd  numbers,  are  odd.  Every  composite  number 
can  be  put  under  the  form  of  a  product  of  powers 
of  numbers ;  thus,  144  =  2*  x  3-",  or  generally, 
n  =  a'M.c;  where  a,  b,  and  c  are  prime  numbers, 
and  the  number  of  the  divisors  of  such  a  composite 
number  is  equal  to  the  product  (p  4-  l)(g'  H-  1)(J'  +  1), 
unity  and  the  number  itself  being  included.  In  the 
case  of  144,  the  number  of  divisors  would  be 
(4  +  1)(2  -f  1),  or  5  X  3,  or  15,  which  we  find  by 
trial  to  be  the  case.  Perfect  numbers  are  those 
which  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  divisors  (the 
number  itself  being  of  course  excepted) ;  thus, 
6  =  1  -f  2  H-  3,  28  =  1  +  2  +  4  4-  7  H-  14,  and  496, 
are  perfect  numbers.  4-micable  numbers  are  pairs  of 
numbers,  either  one  of  the  pair  being  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  divisors  of  the  other ;  thus,  220  (=14- 

2  4-  4  4-  5  4-  10  4-  11  -)-  20  4-  22  4-  44  4-  55  4-  110 
=  284),  aud284  (=  1  4-  2  4-  4  4-  71  4-  142  =  220),are 
amicable  numbers.     For  other  series  of  numbers, 

see  PlGURATB  NUMBBES. 
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The  most  ancient  writer  on  the  theory  of  numbers 
was  Diophantus,  who  flourished  in'  the  3d  c,  and 
the  subject  received  no  further  development  tiU  the 
time  of  Vieta  and  Format  (the  latter  being  the 
author  of  several  celebrated  theorems,  a,  discussion 
of  which,  however,  is  quite  unsuited  to  this  work), 
who  greatly  extended  it.  Euler  next  added  his 
quota,  and  was  followed  by  Lagrange,  Legendre,  and 
G-auss,  who  in  turn  successfully  applied  themselves 
to  the  study  of  numbers,  and  brought  the  theory 
to  its  present  state.  Cauchy,  Libri,  and  Gill  (in 
America),  have  also  devoted  themselves  to  it  with 
success.  The  chief  authorities  down  to  the  present 
century  are  Barlow's  T/oeory  of  Numbers  (1811), 
Legendre's  Essai  sur  le  Tlneorie  des  Nombres 
(third  ed.  Paris,  1830),  and  G-auss's  Disquisitiones 
Arithmeticm  (Brunswick,  1801;  Fr.  translation, 
1807);  and  for  the  latest  discoveries,  the  trans- 
actions of  the  various  learned  societies  may  be 
consulted. 

NUMBERS  (LXX.  Arithmoi;  Heb.  Bamidbar), 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  consists  of  36 
chapters,  embracing  the  history  of  the  march  of  the 
Israehtes  through  the  Desert,  together  with  the 
special  laws  given  during  this  period  as  comple- 
mentary to  the  Sinaitic  legislation.  Beginning  with 
the  census  of  the  people  (whence  the  name  of  the 
book),  and  the  assigning  of  the  special  places  to  each 
tribe  with  reference  to  the  sanctuary,  the  whole 
people  is  classified,  and  the  tribe  pf  Levi  specially 
singled  out.  Ordinances  on  the  purity  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  camp,  the  functions  of  the  priests,  and 
a  description  of  the  passover,  follow.  The  second 
portion  of  the  book  describes  the  journey  from 
Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  the  miraculous 
sustenance  of  the  people,  their  dissatisfaction  and 
consequent  rejection,  together  with  various  special 
laws  respecting  sacrifices,  &o.,  and  the  episode  of 
Korah.  The  third  part  embraces  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering — an 
epoch  hiurried  over  with  remarkable  swiftness  by 
the  historian.  In  quick  succession,  the  renewed 
strife  of  the  people  with  their  leaders,  the  message 
to  the  king  of  Moab,  the  death  of  Aaron,  the  defeat 
of  the  king  of  Arad,  the  punishment  of  the  people 
by  serpents,  the  march  from  Hor  to  Pisga,  and  the 
victorious  battle  against  the  kings  of  Sihon  and 
Og,  are  recounted,  and  the  extraordinary  episode 
of  Balaam  follows.  The  further  wiles  employed  by 
the  alarmed  Moabites  and  Midianites  to  avert  the 
threatening  invasion,  and  theii;.  result,  together  with 
the  second  census,  are  narrated.  Moses. is  warned 
of  his  death,  and  the.  vital  question  of  his  suc- 
cession is  settled.  Further  laws  and  ordinances 
respecting  sacrifices  and  vows,  the  conquest  of 
the  Midianites,  and  the  partition  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  among  certain  tribes,  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  encampments  in  the  Desert,  a  detailed 
specification  of  the  manner  in  which  the  promised 
land  should  be  divided  after  its  conquest,  and  the 
final  ordinance  of  the  marriages  of  heiresses  among 
their  own  tribe  only,  so  as  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
landed  raoperty,  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

The  Book  of  Numbers  is,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Pentateuch,  supposed  by  the  greater  part  of 
modem  critics  to  consist  of  several  documents 
written  by  Elohists  and  Jehovists  respectively. 
See  Genesis,  Pentateuch. 

NU'MERALS,  the  general  name  given  to  figures 
or  symbols  by  means  of  which  numbers  are 
expressed  (for  Roman  and  Greek  numerals,  see  Nota- 
tion) ;  the  distinctive  name  of  Arahic  Numerals 
being  given  to  the  nine  figures  or  digits  and  the 
zero,  that  are  now  in  almost  universal  use  among 
oivUised  nations  for  this  purpose.    Both  the  origin  of 
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these  £^11X63,  and  tlie  period  at  wliich  th.ey  became 
known  m  Europe,  have  been  made  subjects  of  labori- 
ous 'investigation ;  and  it  seems  to  be  now  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  of  Indian  not  Arabic 
origin,  and  were  invented  by  the  Brahmins  some 
time  B.  0.  But  the  more  important  inquiry  as  to 
the  time  of  their  introduction  into  Europe  has 
hitherto  baffied  all  research.  The  simple  and  con- 
venient theory,  that  they  were  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  conquering  Arabs,  and  from  that 
country,  then  a  great  seat  of  learning,  a  knowledge 
of  them  was  disseminated  throughout  Europe,  is 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  eastern  Arabs 
themselves  had  no  knowledge  of  them  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  Calif  Al-Mamun  (813—833), 
while  a  knowledge  of  them  existed  in  Europe  from 
af  considerably  earlier  date.  The  most  probable 
theory  is,  that  they  were  brotaght  from  India,  pro- 
bably by  the  Neo-Pythagoreans,  and  introduced 
into  Italy,  whence  they  became  known  to  a  few  of 
the  learned  men  of  Eastern  Europe.  We  have,  how- 
ever, every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  figures  then 
known  were  totally  different  in  form  from  those 
now  used.  These  latter,  called  Gobar  by  the  Arabs, 
may  have  been  brought  to  Bagdad  during  the  reign 
of  Al-Mansor  (760),  or  his  immediate  successors,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Al-Mamun. 
During  the  latter  reign  we  know  the  present  system 
of  afithmetie  was  introduced  into  Persia  from  India, 
and  most  probably  a  knowledge  of  the  Gobar  figures 
at  the  same  time.  Thence  the  systenl  of  arithmetic 
was  brought  to  north-western  Africa  and  Spain, 
and  doubtless  the  figures  along  with  it,  about 
the  end  of  the  10th  or  beginning  of  the  11th 
century,  and  from  Spain  a  knowledge  of  both' was 
speedUy  communicated  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
Gobar  figures  superseding  those  forms  of  Eastern 
figures  -sraiich  had  previously  been  employed.  The 
knowledge  of  the  figures  hoVever  spread,  as  was 
natural,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  notation  and 
arithmetic  of  which  they  were  the  foundation,  and 
we  consequently  find  in  writings  and  inscriptions 
of  the  middle  ages  the  Gobar  figures  partly  substi- 
tuted for,  and  mixed  up  with,  the  Poman  numerals  ; 
as,  for  instance,  XXX2,  for  32 ;  X4,  for  14,  &c. ;  and 
occasionally  such  expressions  as  302,  303,  for  32  and 
33.  The  earliest  work  on  niodern  arithmetic  was 
published  in  Germany  in  1390;  it  explained  the 
decimal  notation,  and  exemplified  the  elementary 
rules.  The  Arabic  numerals  were  not  generally 
introduced  into  England  till  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  c,  and  it  was  long  after  that  time  before 
the  decimal  arithmetic  became  general.  See  a 
dissertation  Siir  les  Chiffres  Indiens,  by  M.  Woepke, 
in  the  Asiatic  journal. 

NUMERATION,  the  ,  reading  off  of  nimibers 
that  are  expressed  by  figures.  As  shewn  in 
Notation  (q.  v.),  the  first  figure  on  the  right  hand 
expresses  units ;  the  next,  tens ;  the  third,  hundreds ; 
and  following  the  same  nomeiiclature  with  the  next 
three  figures,  we  have  the  fourth  expressing  units  of 
thousands ;  the  fifth,  tens  of  thousands ;  the  sixth, 
hundreds  of  thousands.  The  seventh  figure,  in  like 
manner,  expresses  units  of  millions ;  the  eighth,  tens 
of  millions;  and  the  ninth,  hundreds  of  millions. 
When  this  method  is  consistently  followed  out,  as 
is  the  case  with  French  and  other  continental  arith- 
meticians, the  fourth  period,  oir  group  of  three 
figures,  is  denominated  billions,  the  first  figure  of  it 


(the  tenth  from  the  extreme  right)  being,  units  of 
billioiis ;  the  next,  tens  of  billions ;  &e.  Bead  in 
this  way,  the  figures  56,084,763,204,504  express 
fifty-six  trillions,  eighty-four  bUlions,  seven-hundred- 
and- sixty -three  millions,  two-hundred-and-four 
thousands,  five-hundred-aud-four  units.  In  Britain, 
there  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  mode,  the  only 
effect  of  which  is  to  render  it  a  little  more  com- 
plicated :  thus,  after  units  of  millions,  come  tens  and 
himdreds  of  miUions,  but  then  instead  of  billions 
we  have,  according  to  the  current  usage,  thousands 
of  millions ;  after  this,  tens  of  thousands  of  millions 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions,  and  then 
billions,  which  occupy  the  13th  figure  from  the 
right,  and  are  reckoned  in  the  same  way  as 
millions,  so  that  the  next  unit  or  trillions  does  not 
come  in  till  the  19th  figure.  The  above  number, 
according  to  the  British  mode,  would  be  read  fifty- 
six  billions,  eighty -four -thousand -seven  -  hundred- 
and- sixty -three  millions,  two  hundred -and -four 
thousands,  five-hundred-and-four  units.  The  first 
method  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  keeping  throughout 
to  divisions  of  three  figures ;  the  second  only  keeps 
to  this  division  up  to  hundreds  of  millions,  when 
it  changes-it  for  a  division  into  parcels,  of  six  figures, 
which  are  named  from  units  up  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  units.  The  latter  mode  is,  however, 
gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

NUMI'DIA  (Gr.  Nomadia,  the  land  of  Nomads), 
the  name  given  by  the  Eomans'  to  a  part  of  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  corresponding  to  some  extent 
with  the  modern  Algiers.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  river  Mulucha  (now  Moluya),  which 
separated  it  from  Mauritania;  on  the  E.  by  the 
river  Tusca  (n6w  WaM-el-Berler),  which  separated 
it  from  the  territory  of  Carthage,  the  Africa  Propria 
of  the  Eomans ;  on  the  south,  it  reached  to  the  chains 
of  Mount  Atlas  and  the  Lacus  Tritonis,  which 
separated  it  from  the  land  of  the  Gaetulians  and 
Interior  Libya.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Eubri- 
catus  and  the  Ampsaga.  The  inhabitants  of  N.„ 
as  of  Mauritania,  belonged  to  the  race  from  which 
the  modem  Berber  are  descended.  They  were  a 
warlike  race,  and  excelled  as  horsemen ;  but,  like 
most  barbarians,  were  faithless  and  imscrupulous. 
Of  their  tribes,  the  Massyli  in  the  east,  and  the 
Masscesyli  in  the  west,  were 'the  most  powerful  In 
the  grand  struggle  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Bomans,  they  at  first  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
former,  but  subsequently  the  king  of  the  Eastern 
Numidians,  Massinissa,  joined  the  Romans,  and 
rendered  lihem  effectual  service  in  the  war  with 
Hannibal.  Favoured  by  the  conquerors,  he  united 
all  N.  under  his  sway.  Of  his  successors  in 
this  kingdom,  Jugurtha  and  Juba  are  the  most 
famous.  After  the  victory  of  Caesar  over  Juba  I., 
in  the  African  war,  N.  became-  a  Roman  province 
(46  B.  c.) ;  but  Augustus  afterwards  gave  the 
western  part— from  the  river  Ampsaga,  now  Wadi- 
el-Kibbir— with  Mauritania,  to  Juba  II.,  and  the 
name  N.  became  limited  to  the  eastern  part ;  and 
when  Mauritania  became  a  Roman  province,  the 
western  part  was  called  Mauritania  Csesariensis. 
-Among  the  Roman  colonice  were  Hippo  Regius,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Rubricatus;  Cirta  (the 
residence  of  the  Numidian  kings),  afterwards  called 
Coustantina,  a  name  still  preserved  in  Constantine; 
Sicca,  and  Rusieada.  For  the  modern  history  of 
N.  see  Algiees. 
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